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the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  consisting  or  two  exten- 
•ive  levels.  The  plain  of  Upper  Hunganr,  bj  tkr  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  is  bounded  N.  bjr  the  Lesser  Carpa- 
thians and  the  mountalnoos  districts  of  the  N.  W.  coun- 
ties ;  W.  bf  the  Leitha  mountains,  and  the  ofbets  of  the 
Styrian  Alps,  which,  as  well  as  the  Croatian  Hills,  con- 
fine it  also  on  the  S. ;  the  Bakooy  Forest  forming  its  B. 
boundary  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  Danube.  This  plain  is 
traversed  by  the  Danut)e  from  W.  to  B.,  and  is  watered 
besides  by  the  Raab,  Waag,  and  Neitra.  The  Lake 
of  Neusiedler-See,  at  the  foot  of  the  Leitha  hills,  issues 
ttom  great  marshes  bring  between  it  and  the  Danube. 
The  soil  of  this  plain  u  more  fertile  on  the  N.  than  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Danube,  but  it  every  where  produces  good 
and  abundant  crops  of  com. 

Near  Buda,  the  Danube,  breaking  through  the  mono, 
tains  of  the  Bakony  Forest  and  the  Matra  chain,  enters 
the  larffe  plain  of  Hungary,  which  it  trarerses  N.  to  S., 
from  Waitsen  to  Dalya,  whence  its  course  Is  E.  The 
great  plain  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Bakony  Forest  hills  ; 
N.  by  the  Hegralla,  and  oflkc^  of  the  Carpathians ;  the 
flrontler  hills  of  Transylvania  bound  it  E. ;  and  the  high 
lands  of  Servia  and  Slavonia  on  the  S.  The  extent  of 
this  plain  is  estimated  at  1,700  sq.  German  miles,  or 
86,000  sq.  English  miles,  and  is  consequently  about 
4,000  sq.  m.  Ivger  tluu  Ireland.  In  the  whole  plain 
scarcely  a  single  point  is  more  than  100  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  Danube,  which,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  b  800  ft. 
above  the  Black  Sea.  This  plain  is  watered  by  the 
Danube  and  Its  tributaries,  the  Drave  and  Save,  the 
Thoiss,  with  its  affluent  the  Ssamos,  fifaros,  K6'r5s,  ftc. 
The  fidl  is  every  where  verv  trifling,  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  streams  iiavo  a  winding  course,  through  a  country 
flooded  by  the  slightest  increase  of  their  waters.  Many, 
such  as  the  Ktirds  and  Theiss,  form  a  succession  or 
swamps,  and  the  whole  marshr  land  of  the  plain  Is 
estimated  to  cover  a  surfkce  of  iAib  sq.  m.,  which  Is 
wholly  reclaimable.  The  Balat<m  Lake  ues  at  the  S.  W. 
extremity,  at  the  fall  of  the  Bakony  Forest  hills.  With 
the  exception  of  some  extensive  sandv  tracts  near  Do- 
brecsln,  and  in  the  co.  of  Pest,  the  whole  of  this  plain 
contains  some  of  the  richest  soil  of  Europe. 

Riven,  —  The  numerous  rivers  which  water  Hungarr 
fell,  with  one  sole  exception,  into  the  Danube,  which 
traverses  the  kingdom  in  a  general  S.E.  direction.  The 
distance  along  the  stream,  fktmi  Presburg,  where  It 
enters,  to  Orsova,  where  it  leaves,  Hungary,  is  580  m. 
Its  direction  from  Presburg  to  'Waitsen  is  B. ;  but  here 
it  makes  a  sudden  turn  S.,  and  runs  S.  to  the  Juncture  of 
the  Drave,  from  which  point  its  general  course  to  Or- 
sova Is  E.  by  S.  Of  the  SO  navigable  rivers  which  are 
its  tributaries,  several  of  the  largest  bdong  to  this 
country.  The  largest  and  most  Important  is  the  Theiss, 
490  m.  long,  rising  in  Transylvania,  and  flowing  N.  W.  to 
lat.  4fto  ao'^N.,  and  long.  Vfi  W  E..  whence  it  runs  S.  by 
W.,  in  a  very  irregular  channel ,  which,  for  about  180m..is 
parallel  to  that  ofthe  Danube.  lu  chief  tributary  is  tne 
Maros.  {See  Tanas.)  The  other  affluents  on  the  N. 
side  are  the  Waag  and  Neutra,  the  Gran  and  the  fLvpA, 
Of  the  S.  affluents,  the  most  important  is  the  Drave, 
which  rises  in  the  Posither-thal  ofthe  Tyrol, and  has  an 
E.  course  of  880m.  through  a  plain  country ;  it  is  navi- 
gable  ttom  Villach,  fai  Carlnlhla.  {See  Deavb.)  The 
second  in  slse  is  the  Save,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  runs  B.  bv  S.,  Joining  the  main  stream  near  Bel- 
grade. Length  about  840  m.  The  Raab  Is  of  consider- 
able slse ;  but  the  rest  are  unjmportant.  (For  ftnrther 
particulars,  »ee  Danubb.) 

The  only  river  which  rises  In  Hunnrv  and  does  not 
bdong  to  the  region  of  the  Danube,  is  the  Poprad,  the 
source  of  which  U  in  the  Krivan.  verrnear  that  of  the 
White  Waag.  The  Poprad  traverses  the  level  countnr  of 
Zips,  passes  through  the  mountains  near  Mustyna,  into 
Galicla,  and  unites  with  the  Dunaiec,  which  Ddls  into  the 
Vistula.  At  Luldo,  in  Zips,  the  Poprad  Is  navigable  for 
rafts. 

Gmolt— Ko  country  Is  better  adapted  for,  or  more 
needs,  canals  than  Hungary.  The  greater  number  of 
those  hitherto  made  have  been  cut  to  regulate  the  courses 
of  winding  rivers.  Such  are  the  LelUu  canal,  in  the 
CO.  of  WIeielbnrg;  the  Albwt-Karaslcta  canal,  in  the 
CO.  of  Barany,  and  the  cuts  ft»r  the  regulation  of  the 
Kfirds,  In  Heves  co.,  and  of  the  Bersava,  In  the  Banat. 
Other  cuts,  on  a  large  scale,  regulate  the  course  of  the 
Latorcza  in  the  co.  of  Beregh,  and  of  the  Survia.in  the 
COS.  of  Wesprim,  Sthuiweisseoburff.Tolna,  and  SsUmegfa. 
The  roost  remarkable  canal  in  Hunganr,  however,  is 
the  Franda  or  Bacs  canal,  between  the  Theiss  and 
the  Danube.  It  Is  nearly  70  m.  long,  and  at  the  level 
of  the  water  is  8  ft.  deep  and  60  ft.  broad.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  levels  ofthe  Danube  and  the  Theiss 
Is  S7  ft.,  which  is  carried  off  by  locks.  The  entire  cost  of 
this  undertaking  was  800,00<b.  A  similar  canal  between 
the  Theiss.  near  Ssegedin,  and  the  Danube,  near  Pest, 
If  pn^ected. 

The  Bmb  canal,  between  the  Teroes,  near  Temeswar, 
aoH  the  Tnelaa,  near  Tittel,  Is  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  a 


most  useful  undertaking,  and  a  source  of  great  prosperity 
to  the  Banat 

LaJket.  —  Hungary  possesses  two  of  the  largest  lakes  of 
Europe; — the  Neusfedlor<> See  (Hung.  Ferto-Tava),  in 
Upper  Hungary,  Iving  S.  of  the  Danube,  in  the  cos.  of 
Oodenbura  and  Eisenburg.  is  25  ro.  long,  12  m.  broad, 
and  from  9  to  13  ft.  deep.  Its  waters  rise  and  fall  wiib- 
out  apparent  cause,  often  receding  from  the  banks,  and 
then  again  filling  and  overflowing  them.  Lake  Balaton, 
situated  in  the  great  plain,  at  no  great  distance  from  tlie 
Neusiedler-See,  is  nearly  50  m.  long  by  10  m.  broad, 
and  reeeives  the  river  Syala  on  the  w.  side.  The  water 
is  very  slightly  tainted  with  salt.  Besides  large  lakes. 
Hungary  possesses  an  almost  inconceivable  number  of 
stagnant  sheets  of  water.  Some  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  though  small,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice : 
these  are  the  White,  the  Green,  and  the  Red  lakes.  The 
Green  Lake  is  4,764,  the  White  Lake  6,224  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  both  are  enclosed  by  high  and  precipitous 
eranite  rocks.  There  are  many  mineral  springs  in 
Hungary,  the  principal  of  which  are  at  Mehadu,  in  the 
Banat,  at  Trentchin  on  the  Waag,  and  at  Bartfdd,  In  the 
N.  chain  of  the  Carpathians. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  of  three  kinds, 
varying  according  to  the  surface  of  the  counirr.  The 
climate  of  the  Cupathians,  including  the  high  lands  of 
N.  W.  Hungary,  is  coldest,  and  that  of  the  great  plain  is 
the  warmest ;  the  climate  of  the  high  lands  S.  of  the 
Danube  being  a  mean  between  both.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Buda,  which  represents  the  mean  climate  of 
Hungary,  is  stated  to  be  HP  Reaumur,  or  640  80^  Fah., 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  mean  temp,  of  Nantes. 
At  Nantes,  however,  the  difference  between  the  winter 
and  summer  averages  ItP  Reaum^  and  the  ranve  is  17^ ; 
whereas,  at  Buda,  the  average  dUference  is  21^.  and  the 
range  23^.  In  the  great  plain,  the  mean  temp,  is  12^  4t/ 
Reaum.,  or  the  same  as  at  Milan.  (Bergkaus.)  The  mean 
fall  of  nln  at  Buda  Is  16  inches,  the  number  of  rainy 
davs  being  about  112 ;  the  average  of  all  Germany  being 
150  days.  In  the  high  Carpathians,  the  yearly  average 
b  doubtless  very  mudi  greater ;  whereas  the  summer 
and  autumn,  in  the  .low  lands,  are  usually  seasons  of 
drought,  unlkvonrable  alike  to  agriculture  and  river 
navi^Ulon, 

Vcgf table  Produetitms.— 'The  products  of  Hungary 
embrace  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  Europe,  from  the 
Iceland  moss,  gathered  on  the  Carpathians,  to  the 
rice  and  cotton  plant,  so  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
Banat,  and  the  olive,  which  thrives  in  the  coast  dis- 
trict In  the  hilb,  especially  in  the  Carpathian  district,  fir 
forests  abound ;  but  along  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the 
Save  and  the  Drave,  extensive  oak  and  beech  forests  are 
found.  The  oak  forests  yield  large  quantities  of  gall  applee, 
and  large  herds  of  swine  are  fattened  on  the  acorns 
and  beech  mast.  The  increase  of  pop.  every  where  in- 
troduces Improved  fruit  plantations,  and  the  S.  slope  of 
every  elevation  Is  found  covered  with  vines  and  orchards. 
The  well-known  liqueur  Skivowitxa  {Skivm  plum)  is 
made  from  the  plums  grown  in  the  S.  parts.  The  grapes 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  one  species,  the  J&mUnt  gnqw, 
of  which  the  Tokay  wine  is  made,  is  neculiar  to  Hungary. 
The  extent  ofthe  wine  country,  Including  the  lall  of  the 
hills,  to  the  two  plains  and  the  valleys  ol  the  Save  and 
Drave,  is  more  than  2,000  English  miles  long,  measured  in 
a  straight  line.  Many  districts,  such  as  the  Fraska  Gora 
hills  in  Slavonia,  and  the  hills  near  Buda,  vleld  a  heavy 
red  wine,  which,  with  care,  might  easily  be  fitted  for  ex* 
portation.  The  water  melon  In  the  great  plain  hasob- 
tained  a  kind  of  national  celebrity ;  it  often  attains  a 
weight  of  SO  lbs.  and  upwards.  Tobacco  is  particu- 
larlr  fine.  Dye-plants  of  all  kinds,  madder,  Woad,  and 
safllower,  succeed  wherever  they  are  cultivated;  but 
what  is  of  fkr  more  consequence,  the  soil  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  b  largely  ex- 
ported. Of  other  ccread  plants,  little  more  is  grown  than 
b  required  for  local  consuooption,  excepting  maixe,  much 
of  wbkh  Is  sent  to  Italy.  Rapeseed  and  hemp,  also  the 
produce  of  the  marshes,  are  oblects  of  trade ;  and  pop- 
pies, for  oil,  are  much  cultivated.  The  laurel,  the  laurus 
linus,  arbutus,  cedar,  and  other  evergreens,  are  too 
tender  to  bear  the  winter  cold. 

AtthmaU.  —  Among  the  animals,  the  bear  of  the  Carpa- 
thluis  is  the  most  remarkable  ;  and  in  autumn  he  often  vi- 
sits the  oak  and  beech  forests  of  the  low  countries :  wolves 
are  more  numerous.  The  small  lynx,  wild  cat,  and  wild 
boars  are  found  in  all  parts.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  dog ;  one  of  the  finest  is  the  wolf-dog,  found  In 
every  shepherd's  cottage.  The  chamois  and  marmot 
are  inhab.  of  the  Carpathians ;  and  stags,  roebucks, 
foxes,  and  hares  are  common,  though  seldom  preserved 
for  game.  Among  birds,  the  golden  eagle,  as  a  stray  vi- 
sitor, and  the  stone  eagle,  more  frequently,  various  kinds 
of  kites,  hawks,  bustards,  and  woodcoots,  partridges, 
and  tdack  game  ;  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls  thrive 
remarkablv  In  the  S.  parts,  and  have  beautinil  plumage. 
Herons*  plumes  are  taiken  as  rent  in  some  parts  of  Tran- 
sylvaida.    Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  of  Hungary,  espe- 


HUNGARY. 


eially  fn  the  TbeiM.  which  is  nld  to  b«  the  richart  lUh- 
in  Europe :  amoogst  thMO,  the  ttargoon,  and  the 
of  Lak«  Balatoa  (  Perea  htdoptrea)  are  nuch 
The  entomolocy  of  Hongarjr  U  richer  than 
in  any  oCiicr  part  of  Europe,  owfaig  to  the  extensire 
Ibrafta  and  large  swampj  traeu  of  the  wanner  diitricti. 
In  the  ftirefts  atong  the  Sare,  cantharidM  are  gathered. 
WaqM  and  hornet*  trUld  enormous  nests  hi  toe  undj 
plains,  which  are  not  exterminated  without  difficulty  and 
daiger.  Swarms  of  gnats  of  peculiar  kinds  occur  in  the 
Banal.  OneUnd,whIiBh  b  harmless,  is  peculiar  to  the  ri- 
Ter  Tbelss,  and  iacreaees  so  rapidly  at  tae  breeding  time, 
as  to  cover  the  stream  Uke  a  thick  coat  of  moss,  and  eren 
to  impede  the  naTintloo.  In  this  state,  the  masses  of 
insectt  are  collected  by  the  peasantry,  and  gtven  as  food 
to  tiM  cattle.  Another  more  fiMrmidaUe  hisect,  the  Co- 
fwifl^sn  gnat.  Issues  from  the  caverns  of  the  limestone 
rocks  on  the  twoks  of  the  Danube,  and  spreads  in  swarms 
over  the  ad^seeat  plains,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
cattle.  Locusts  are  often  met  with  ;  and  the  destruction 
of  their  eggs,  wliich  they  lay  deep  in  tlie  earth,  is  a  work 
of  grant  laboor.  liie  leeches  of  S.  Hungary,  especially 
tboee  fhnn  the  Hooslcdlcr-See,  form  a  coosiderahle  ar- 
ticle of  trade.    (Pagef»Hm»g.,i.ld.) 

JCteeralf.— The  minerals  areveryimportaitf*  Nearly 
an  the  metals  are  met  with  in  the  kingdom.  They  are 
■KMtly  found  in  tlie  central  trachyte  groups  of  N.W. 
Hongary.  G<dd  is  found  at  Sdiemnits,  In  a  whitish  com- 
Mrtniitasrone,  alternating  with  syenite  and  porphyry.  At 
Kiinlgsberg,  Tdke  Banya,  and  hi  the  still  richer  mines  of 
Nagy  Bmya,  on  the  ftrootler  of  Transylrania,  the  ore  Js 
flbond  in  small  con^omeratlons,  or  thin  veins,  in  soft 
f^«wWfcji  msssns  of  decayed  pumice  stone,  lying  on  and 
in  excavatftons  of  the  tradiyte,  or  on  the  porpnyry .  exactly 
onder  the  same  circumstances  as  the  ores  described  by 
Unmholdt,  in  the  Mexican  mfaies  of  Villalpanda  SUvar, 
copper,  and  kad  are  found  mingled,  with  gold  at  Kum- 
Bm,  Scfaennits,   Nagy,  Banya,   Telke  Banya,  in   the 

and  in  the 
cement- 
is  (bond  in  many  parts ;  and  'from  this  copper  is 
easily  obtained.  Sulphur  and  arsenic  are  found  at  all 
dte  above-named  places ;  the  former  in  msiies  at  B»- 
dobei,  in  Croatia.  Another  mineral  peculiar  to  the 
trachyte  and  porphyry  rocks  is  the  alum-stone,  found  In 
thebrcociaa  of  Ben^,  near  Tokay,  and  Farad,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  Matn  mountains,  under  similar  circum- 
stances of  posiriwi  and  qualitv  with  the  alum-stone  of 
tb«  Apennines;.  Cobalt  is  a  valuable  mineral,  which  oc- 
curs in  many  parts,  but  especially  at  Dobscbau,  in  the  N. 
of  Hungary.  7n  ttie  extensive  sandstone  hilis  stretching 
from  the  Duni^M  to  the  Transylvanlan  fhmtler,  coal- 
be^  eeeor,  containing  large  quantities  of  the  cartMMutte 
of  faron,  some  of  whi<»  yield  SI  per  cent,  of  metal.  Mi- 
neral salt  is  fmnd  extensively  in  the  same  sandstone  in 
the  N.  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  richest  mines  are 
those  of  the  county  of  Mannaros.  Indeed,  the  remark- 
able fertillly  of  the  groat  plain  of  Hungary  is  by  some  at- 
tributed to  the  abundance  of  the  various  salts,  muriates 
and  others,  that  mingle  with  the  soil,  and  which  serve  to 
cx^ain  the  appearance  of  tlie  numerous  ponds  which 
yldd  soda,  ana  from  their  colour  are  termed  whit* 
take*.  These  soda-lakes  are  scattered  over  the  great 
plain,  from  the  county  of  Ssathmar  to  that  of  Bacs; 
and  on  the  W.  dde  oi  the  Danube,  in  the  eounties  of 
Stuhlwelssenburg  and  Ocdenberg.  Nitre  is  found  in 
ttiese  counties  in  tulBcient  quantiues  to  supply  the  whole 
empire.  The  last  mineral  production  to  be  mentioned 
Is  cipal,  fbnnd  in  clumps  of  a  siliceous  stone,  met  with 
In  pearl-stooe  rot^.  (Beudant.)  The  pearl-  stone  pre. 
aents  its^  in  connection  with  trachyte  and  porphyry. 
In  several  parts  oi  Utmgary,  over  a  range  of  600  so.  m. ; 
and  rising  900,  and  evoi  1,200  ft.  above  the  a^facent 
plains,  ^nie  clumps  above  mentioned  are  iiollow,  the 
mside  sorfoce  ccdoured,  and  consiiting  of  delicate  sili- 
ceous substances, — sometimes  chalcedony,  sometimes  the 
stone  ealtod  half^opaL  The  opal  is  found  within  it,  lying 
In  the  hollows,  Uie  a  kernel  in  a  nutshell,  exactly  as 
Bomboldt,  in  similar  geological  strata,  found  the  firt 
opal,  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico.   The  hyalite  partakes  both 


trachyte  groop  of  the  Hegyalla,  near  Tokay,  ai 
Banat    A  solution  of  copper,  locally  known  as 


of  the 


of  the  nature  of  the  opal  and  of  the  chalcedony ;  and, 
as  well  as  the  Ktrnet,  is  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  pearl- 
stone  rocks.  The  createst  extent  of  pearl-stooe  rocks 
occurs  in  the  Hegyalla,  or  Tokay  group,  where  the  cele. 
brated  opal  mines  of  Ct^mnritza  are  sftoated,  not  far 
fhxn  Eperies,  which  annually  yield  a  considerable  quan- 
tity ;  but,  being  farmed  by  a  private  ipcculator,  nothing 
Is  suffered  to  transpire  retpecttoK  their  product.  The 
mo«t  beautifbl  are  the  Iris  opals,  which  are  seldom  found 
larger  than  a  fnnc  piece,  and  whose  beauty  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  water  with  which  they  are  saturated,  as  they 
lose  their  brilliancy  on  being  heated,  but  regain  it  when 
laid  in  water.  The  largest  opal  of  which  we  have  any 
account  (weight  17  os.)  is  preserved  in  the  mineralosical 
cabinet  of  Vienna.  The  Ire  opal  b  next  in  price  ;  then 
come  the  half-opals,  the  Jasper  opal,  and  wood  opals, 
which  are  very  abundant,  and  which,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, are  found  in  many  other  spots ;  not  being,  Uke 
the  Iris  opal,  confined  to  the  hllli  of  Csemewltxa. 

JreammdPopuiatiom. — TheofBcial  population  returns 
of  Hungary,  as  given  by  ^e  Austrian  goveniment.  are 
founded  on  a  survey  of  the  country  made  In  the  reign  of 
Joseph  II.,  to  which  additions  have  been  annually  inade. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  these  returns 
are  very  inaccurate,  both  as  respects  the  area  and  popu- 
latkm.  In  the  subjoined  table  the  area  of  the  counties 
is  taken  from  Steim't  Uandbuck  der  OevgragUf,  and  tlie 
population  from  the  government  returns.  The  estimates 
of  the  latter  by  Feuyes  show  a  discrepancy  of  at  least 
one  million  and  a  bialf,  or  about  a  nmth  part 
whole.    [See  Table  at  the  top  of  next  page.J 

These  statements  diflbr  widely ;  but  the  estimate  of 
Fenyes  b  entitled  to  more  credit  than  the  loose  cal- 
culation of  the  official  return,  which  has  no  preten- 
sion to  accuracy.  In  the  latter,  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  to  which,  according  to  the 
NaUomtJ  Emejfdopmdia,  no  less  than  300,000  persons 
MX  victims,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  bad  state  of  health  for  some  years  before 
it  broke  out,  and  after  its  violence  subsided.  The  state- 
ment of  Fenyes  would  make  the  pop.  of  Hungary 
10,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  military  ftontier;  this  ac- 
count was  drawn  up  tram  returns  fUrnithed  f^m  the 
respective  counties,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  cal- 
culation made  by  M.  Csoemig,  in  a  very  interesting 
communication  in  the  Austrian  Arehia.  According  to 
the  last-named  writer's  correction  of  the  stateaoents  of 
M.  Nagy,  the  pop.  of  Hungarv  was.  hi  1827.  9.7A6,5I9 
souls,  and  this  number  would  snow  down  to  that  period 
a  most  r^iid  rate  of  Increase.    The  pop. 

AcondtaMWaMMWia  1787,  7,190,394. 
Do.  Schvutmr,  1806,  7,961,414, 
Do.  CrtploTta,  18«0,  8.^M.717, 
Do.  Csovmix.  18S7,  9.7 '^,31  f, 
Do.       FalJ•^         1835, 10/WO/)00, 

Hungary  containi  aeveral  huge  cities.  Pest  has  60,000 
inhab. ;  Boda,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  immediately 
opposite,  86,000 ;  Debrecsln.  60.000 ;  Stegedin.  3'i.UOO.  &c. 
Several  towns  count  between  ao,000  and  30,000  lohabs. } 
and  even  many  villages  are  equally  populous.  In  winter, 
the  rural  pop.  is  usually  collected  In  the  villages ;  but  in 
summer  tney  are  scattered  according  to  their  occupations 
and  possessions,  living  either  in  small  houses  on  the  Puss, 
tas,  where  the  cattle  graxe,  or  in  detached  forming  esta- 
blishments, which  are  often  at  a  considerable  dTstanca 
fh>m  the  villages.  Duringthegraiing  season,  the  pea*aDts, 
in  large  numbers,  spend  their  time  with  the  flecks  and 
herds  Intrusted  to  ttiem,  in  the  extensive  pastures.  The 
increasing  subdivision  of  propertv  has  a  tendency  to  di- 
Boinlsh  this  nomadic  system.    The  herdsmen 
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are  di»- 
horse-herd. 


tingiiished  bv  different'  names,  such  as 
the  cow-herd,  and  the  swine-herd. 

The  ptopU  of  Hungary  consist  of  seven  distinct  races. 
The  numbers  belonging  to  each  race  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  founded  on  the  estimate  of  Fenyes, 
in  round  numbers.  The  military  frontier,  and  the  re- 
cently added  counties  from  Transylvania,  are  not  in- 
cluded; nor  is  any  account  made  of  the  Greeks  and 
Albanhms  (10,000),  the  Zlguener  or  Gipsies  (30,000),  and 
numerous  naturalised  forognert. 


KatfcM. 

OntUtMdo 
Ui«  Danube 

OntheodMr 
»i<todM 
DsontM. 

OnlhtoHM* 
UMTbdM. 

OnthaedMr 
Vktetho 
TlMia. 

Haidocfc 

Towm. 

('ro«tU, 
SUvonU, 

ToUL 

goMdan* 

WjtjtactoBB         III 

j«««    .     r     .     I 

851,000 

1,175.000 

186;CNK> 

•                              • 

73,000 

1,S19.(K)0 

I.O.iWO 

f  1 4, 000 

407  A)M) 

•                              • 

SHrVW 

418.ono 

1,400 

87,600 

/H.000 

930.0TO 
59.000 
1G«.»00 
«O7.4O0 
891/100 
107.000 
57,000 

1*3,000 

160.000 

•  • 

750,000 
SOUM>0 

•  « 

60.000 

4,/*"<t.'00 

l.f,f,;.,i?oo 

1.31  I."'<i0 

4>».ni>o 
SiS.UOO 

CvmdiUtm  of  the  ¥eopU.  —  In  the  provs.  on  this  side  the 
Theiss,  the  Magyars  come  into  contact  with  the  EusnUks : 
in  theprov.  beyond  the  TheIss,  with  the  Wallachlans  and 
lllyrian  or  Servian  Slavonians ;  in  the  prov.  on  this  side 
the  Danube,  with  the  Croatians.  and  in  that  beyond  the 
Danubtwlth  the  Slowacks,  or  Slavonians.   The  Magyars 


thus  occupy  the  heart  of  a  country  bounded  on  every 
side  by  otner  nations,  which,  separately  taken,  are 
infierior  to  them  in  point  of  numbers,  ana  are,  besides, 
disunited  by  religious  differences.  Of  the  4.260,000 
Magvars,  more  than  2|  millions  are  Protestants ;  the 
Calvtnlaac  confession  being  that  most  spread  amongst 
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Lower  or  Wotcm  Hudbu;. 


CoonllM. 


Ana  Hi 

Eng.  tq.  m. 


I.  Hunnnr  on  this  lUia 
<or  NT)  itw  DanutM ;  — 

1.  Pmbarg 

2.  Neuum 

8.  Thurocs 

4.  Tnsnlkln 
6.  Arm 

6.  I.ipuux 

7.  ZoTil 

5.  Har>ch 

9.  Hoiith 

10.  Uran 

11.  Neoirnul 
It.  PeM 

13.    il3C« 

(UtUc  Cumiola) 


II.  Hunitarr  on  the 
other  tide  (or  S.)  Uw 
Danube):  — 

1.   Wi««CtbDIff        • 

S.  Oedenbuig 

5.  Comom  • 

4.  Roab     • 

5.  StuhlwdeMii* 
burg 

6.  Wespfftm  • 

7.  ElwnbuTK 

8.  SxAlad 

9.  Tolna    • 

10.  SzUlIMRh 

11.  Bwonja 


1.751 

V,t»H6 

46V 

1^S9 

797 

S90 

1.070 

1,043 

975 

403 

1,614 

4/»9 

3,620 

1,013 


St,«A9 


753 
l,«t3 
1,136 

611 

1,5M 
1,598 
2,035 
S,1«4 
1,378 
2.430 
1,91(9 


16|^06 


Pop.lnl837-3S. 


373,600 
476,300 

61,600 
557,200 
121,100 

92,»00 
110,200 
172,600 
901,500 

C9>00 
f4V,<J00 
507,100 
353,400 

54,300 


3,193,400 


86,800 
261,400 

122,600 

177,600 

232,>>00 
368,<HJ0 
37«,100 
213,300 
268,700 
296,700 


Pop.  to 
Eng. 
•q.in. 


213*4 
177-5 
157 
192 
151-9 
104*2 
103 
165-6 
206-6 
173-2 
147-1 
125-2 
97-6 
63-6 


130 


2,672,000 


116-4 
213-5 
151 
200*6 

lit 

145*6 

181-1 

175*2 

154 

110-6 

164 


163 


We  tuMofai  the  estimat*  at  the  present  pop.  of  HnnMry,  escluilw 
of  the  milUary  frontier,  ascordhtg  to  the  able  tUtlet  Pcnyvi,  wbow 
ttateroents  webdicre,  have  greater  pretension  to  acoraey  than  thoae 
of  the  official  retoTM,  which  aflbrd,  at  bat*  onlj  an  appnaimation  to 
the  aaoal  amount : — 

ProT.  and  Diatr.  Pop. 

I.  nmgvj  on  thia  tide  the  Dumb*  •  •  2,591,641 

II.  HnnzaiT  on  the  other  ilde  the Danaba  -  l,993,i^6 

III.  Hungarj  on  thla  tide  the  TheiM       -  •  1  .r.<)0,6l  4 

IV.  Uungarj  on  the  other  aide  the  TheUa  •  2,392,597 
Cumania,  Jaaygia,  *c  .  .  .  «.  30<i,2a3 
TruMTlvanlaa  ooantica        ....     198,337 

Slavoiba 322.023 

CnatU 637,746 


TbUl 


10,036418 


U|iper  or  l(aatem  Hungay. 


Conntioi. 


III.   Hnngarr  on  thU  sida 
(or  W.  &  N. )  the  Thaba ; — 

1.  Zipt 

2.  GOmOr      • 

5.  Iiev« 
4.  BoTMd      . 

6.  Toma 

6.  Aba  ulvdr 

7.  HktM         - 

8.  UnghT&r  • 

9.  SeinpUn    • 
10.  Bcregh     . 

(Great  Curaanla)' 
\Jaz;Fftia) 


IV.  Hungary  on  the  other  side 
(or  E.  £  H. )  the  Thciai ! — 

1.  Hcabolc*    • 

2.  Szathroar 

8.  Mfcrnubroa 
4.  Bihar 
6.  Ugocm 
6.  BAH 

J.  Csongrad 
.  Cs&nad     • 

9.  Arad 

10.  Temei     • 

11.  Torontal 

12.  Knuw     • 
(Hajddk  towns) 


Tohd  oTHongaTy-Proper  • 

Slnea   1839,  Incorporated 
from  Tramnrlvanla:^ 
Middle  Ssotnok      • 
Iimer  Szolnok 
Kxaxna       •  .         > 


To  which  add,  for  SUvonla, 
Croatia,  ftmllU.  frontier  • 
Hungarian  Littoral* 


Area  In 
Eng.  sq.  m. 


1.509 
Iv6l6 
2^60 
1,284 
228 
1.II8 

lr378 

1.261 

2^300 

1,«31 

421 

373 


15,282 


2,466 
2,258 

3,604 
2,120 

479 
1.3S6 
1,314 

616 
2,296 
2,311 
2,798 
2,47l> 

376 


94,482 


78,822 


839 
1,33.5 

416 


2;W9 

94,810 
138 


Pop.  In  1857-58 


940,600 
183,^00 
289,100 
219/M) 

23,700 
20l,nOO 
23I,fiOO 

05,31  lO 
340,100 

lllrlOO 

44,800 
62,200 


Pop.  to 

JM»g» 

ai|.  m. 


2,033,700 


172,100 
952,700 
16l),600 
670,200 
47,000 
114,300 

g'J.'joo 

61.500 
246,500 
867^500 
234,800 
312,500 

45,700 


2,672,300 


10,471,400 


122.680 

85,370 
19.550 


227,600 

1,992,400 
41,800 


106A69     I  19,733,900 


183-7 

113-6 

112*9 

171 

103-9 

1R9-4 

168 

74 
147*8 

77-7 
106-6 
140 


133 


70'1 

111-8 

47-3 

269 
198 

82* 

73- 

83- 
107- 
159 

83  9 
126-5 
121*6 


•4 
-7 
•7 
•3 


109 


133 


116-t 
61 
47 


87-9 

80*3 
505 


119 


Bcrghaos  aathnatas  die  pop.  of  Hongary  (axdaalvc  of  the  military 
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tbein.  Tber  an  a  manly  and  active  race,  poftaetslog 
firanknets  oi  character,  and  many  other  estixnable  qua- 
lities. Their  general  manner  is  serious ;  but  in  the 
hours  of  gaiety  and  feasting  they  indulge  In  tumultuous 
joy.  The  advantage  possessed  by  the  Magyar  over  his 
neighbours  of  other  races,  is  altogether  one  of  character, 
for  in  learning,  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  the  middle 
classes,  are  bdiind  the  Germans.  The  hussar  Jacket, 
«ith  light  pantaloonSf-and  the  cntcsment  or  light  boots, 
and  a  huge  brimmed  hat,  form  the  costume  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  Hungarian  costume,  as  worn  in  ftill  dress 
by  the  higher  classes,  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  part  for  the  uniform  of  hussar  regiments  in 
almost  every  country.  The  attila,  or  Crock,  and  the 
mtnte,  or  long  surcoat,  trimmed  with  tar,  are  often  sub- 
stituted for  the  doliman,  or  short  hussar  Jacket  The 
kaipakt  or  fiir  cap,  with  the  costly  heron's  feather,  forms 
the  national  headgear;  and  on  official  occasions  the 
sabre  is  an  indispensable  addition  to  a  gentleman's 
attire.  The  Slowack,  or  Slavonian  inhabitant  of  the 
M.W.  parts  of  Htmgary,  belongs  to  the  same  family 
with  the  Moravians,  whom  he  resembles  in  appearanct^, 
and  whose  ctutoms  and  language  he  preserves.  The 
government  project  of  inducing  the  Slowack  peasantry 
to  adopt  the  Magyar  language,  lias  been  detrimental  to 
the  improvement  of  the  lower  orders  in  these  counties, 
and  has  introduced  dlvlsloiu  in  the  primary  schools. 
(See  below,  under  EdueatUm,  and  wlui  Paget^  i.  315.; 
and  Gteig*$  Germany  tmd  Hmmgary,  iil.  §44.)  The 
Croatian  peasant  is  not  so  fortunate  in  the  tenure 
of  hb  land  as  the  Slowack,  and  feels  more  acutely  the 

Kessure  both  of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  lords.  Still 
e  Wallachs  In  B.  Hungarr,  and  the  Bussniak  Sla- 
vonians of  the  N.,  are  far  behind  both  the  Slowacks  and 
Croatians  in  point  of  education,  and  have  a  language 
that  has  no  literature^  The  Wallachians  almost  uni- 
versallv  profess  the  Schismadc.  and  the  Russniaks  the 
United  Gre^  confession.  The  Illyrlans,  or  Servian 
onlgrants  of  the  Banat,  use  a  Slavonian  dialect,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Croatians,  and  the  midority  of  the 
books  printed  la  Servia  are  writtoi  in  this  province. 
In  fkct,  the  written  characters  ctnMtitute  the  only  dif- 
ference, the  Servians  using  the  Russian,  while  the 
Croatians  adiMre  to  tbo  Roman  character.    I'he  exter. 


nal  appearance  of  the  Walladiiana  at  once  declares 
them  to  he  strangers  amongst  the  Slavonian  and  Htm- 
garian  Inhabitants.  Thefr  light  active  figures,  dark 
complexion,  and  the  resemblance  to  Italian  in  their 
dialect,  proclaims  theii  Romanic  descent.  They  name 
themselves  Romouni,  are  poor,  light-hearted,  but 
mostly  ignorant  peasants,  fond  of  brilliant  colours  la 
their  dress,  when  their  means  allow  of  it,  and  submissive 
imder  oppression. 

The  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  foreigners  who  have  purchased  property  la 
Hungary,  are  of  Magyar  origin  in  the  Hungarian  pro- 
vinces, and  mostly  Slavonians  in  Croatia  and  Slavonla. 
Their  privileges  are  more  extensive  than  those  enjoyed 
by  the  nobles  of  the  Continent  generally,  and  the  rank 
is  held  by  great  numbers,  whose  property  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  peasant.  Their  numbers  can  only  be 
learned  approximatlvely,  as  they  refiise  to  submit  to 
any  continued  registranon.  Of  late  years,  the  higher 
classes  have  been  laudably  active  in  endeavouring  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  by  the 
foundation  of  achoob,  the  distribution  of  useful  works, 
attention  to  the  state  of  prisons,  &c.;  and  their  private 
beneficmce  has  been  effectually  aided  by  the  grand 
legiflative  measure  of  1836,  which  so  much  extended  the 
civil  righU  of  the  peasants.  By  the  act  of  the  Diet 
of  that  year,  called  the  "  Urbarhtm,**  the  nobles  gave 
up  in  principle  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  privileges  of 
their  order  —  fireedom  firom  taxation,  and  the  right  of 
being  Judges  in  their  own  causes  in  manorial  courts ;  and 
agreed  that  tlisputes  between  peasants  and  their  lords 
should  be  referrad  to  a  court  formed  of  indiflterent  pro- 
4>rietors  of  magisterial  rank,  headed  by  the  Floff- 
tknkbriokter,  or  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  coun^. 
The  fbrmer  heavy  penalties  for  slight  t^fenoes  were 
modified,  and  appeids  were  admitted  from  these  to  the 
I  higher  courts  of  the  kingdom.  The  exemption  firom 
taxatloB  was  waived,  not  by  a  voltmtary  acceptance  of 
burdens,  which  would  have  occasioned  a  vast  revo- 
lutioQ  in  property,  and  nidangered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  advants^es  of  the  Htumariaa  constitution,  but 
by  the  enactment,  that  if  a  noble  purchased  a  peasant's 
holding  liaMe  to  taxation,  the  noble  should  continue  to 
pay  the  Impost.     In  some  respects  the   lords  w«ra 
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^towd  In  a  dloJfnUnwM  potitioQ  bf  the  mw  tew.  u 
the  peannts  1017  leave,  mU,  or  tnoMer  thatr  bokUgni 
at   vill,  wbanas  the  lord  ha«  no  power  over  then. 
exent  that  of  execution  for  rent.    The  amount  of  rent 
iMjable  for  peaianu' holdhigt  was  then,  abo,  fixed  bf  the 
cntton  of  each  county.    The  extent  of  a  settlon.  or  ftill 
peasant*!  hokUng,  rarles  in  different  parU  i  16  Jochs  of 
arable  land,  wich  6  jochs  of  pasture  (together  SO  acres), 
being  the  smellest.  and  the  largest  (In  the  oountr  of 
Arra)  bring  40  jocfaa..   The  right  of  drawing  wood  from 
the  selgnortal  forests,  of  (kttmtng  pigs  on  the  acorns, 
and  other  prtrilegca,  stiU  renain  to  attest  the  patrl- 
moidal  tie  which  once  existed  between  the  lord  and  his 
dependants.      The  peasant  gives  for  his  holding  one 
day's  labour  hi  the  week,  with  a  waggon  and  two  horses, 
or  two   daijt  hand-labonr   in   all  counties  excepting 
the  Banat  and  Slaronia.     These  last-named  districts 
have  pecnlier  cnstoaas  respecting  tenures.      A  small 
•urn  of  money,  and  a  part  (l-Tth  to  l-9th)  of  the  pro> 
duce,  are  likewise  paM   to  the  lord,  whkh  may  be 
redeemed,  or  converted  Into  a  rent4;faarge.    The  small 
tithe  and  the  tithe  of  reclaimed  land  were  abandoned 
by  the  landlords.  (See  Prngei,  I  »6— 116.)     To  this 
decree  of  the  Diet,  which,  as  a  voluntary  act  of  self- 
renundatioo  by  the  nobles,  has  no  parallel  in  tlie  annals 
of  any  other  nation,  other  measures  have  since  been 
atUed  of  scarcely  less  importance.    A  decree  of  the  Diet 
•f  laao  secures  to  the  peasant  the  right  of  disposing 
by  wiU  of  all  Unda  of  property.     In    IMO  the  Diet 
passed  a  bUl,  dedartng  Catholics  and  ProtestanU  to 
■taoMl  upon  an  equal  footing  in  contracts  of  marriage, 
neither  coniSession  being  sdfcred  to  Impose  restraints 
opon  the  other,  and  admitting  Jews  to  equal  rights 
with  other  commoners  throuflbout  the  kingdom.     It 
cannot  be  matter  of  wonder.  If  the  Hunaartan  nation 
set  a  high  value  upon  a  constitution  which  has  procured 
them  so  many  advantages,  without  exposing  the  country 
to  the  trials  and  disturbances  to  wnich  states  under 
a  strictlv  monarchical  government  are  constantly  sub- 
ject.    To  the   Magyars  as  a  nation,  rather  than  'to 
the  Slavonians,  is  the  merit  due  of  ftrmly  upholding 
thdr  national  inadtntiona.     One  instrument  of  op- 
pression, however,  which    b   liable   to  great   abuse, 
still  remains  to  be  abolished,— the  power  of  the  counU 
courts  to  summon  the  peasants  to  do  county  work,  sucn 
as  road-making,  builduig  and  repairing  churches.  Ac, 
and  which  is  universally  condemned  tnr  the  enlightened 
classes  throughout  the  kingdom.     The  Germans,   as 
settlers,  are  most  numerous  in  the  county  of  Zips,  in 
the  Banat,  and  in  the  mining  districts :  thmr  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  towns,  where  the  greater  part  or  the  trading 
population  is  German.    In  the  country  parts  the  Inn- 
keepers are  mostly  Germans. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  able  and  Interesting  work.  Htm- 
gmqr  mmd  Trmmt^lvamtmt  gives  the  foUowhig  description 
of  tae  various  customs  of  the  peasantry:  '*  The  cot- 
tage of  the  Hungarian  peasant  (Magyar),  for  the  most 
part  a  long  one-storied  building,  presenttaig  to  the  street 
only  a  gable  end,  which  Is  gmerally  pierced  with  two 
•mall  wtodows,  —  or  rather  peep-holes,  for  they  are  very 
rarely  more  than  a  foot  square,— below  which  is  a  rustic 
•eat,  overshadowed  by  a  tree.  The  yard  is  separated 
from  the  street,  sometimes  by  a  handsome  double  gate- 
way and  stately  wall ;  sometimes  by  a  neat  fimce  formed 
of  reeds,  or  en  the  straw  of  maise :  and  sometimes  by 
a  broken  hedge,  presenting  that  dilapidated  state  of 
half  freedom,  half  restraint,  in  which  pigs  and  children 
ao  much  delight,  where  they  can  at  once  enjoy  liberty, 
and  aet  at  nought  controL  Passing  through  the  gate- 
way of  one  of  dfeese  cottages,  we  entered  the  first  door 
which  Ifd  Into  the  kitchen ;  on  either  side  of  which  was 
a  good-siaed  dwdling-room.  The  kitchen,  whitewashed 
Uke  the  rest  of  the  bouse,  was  itself  smsill,  and  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  a  hearth  4  It  Ugh,  on  which  was 
blazing  a  wood  fire,  with  preparations  for  the  evening 
meaL  The  room  to  the  left,  with  the  two  little  peep- 
holes to  the  street,  was  evidently  the  best,  for  it  was 
that  Into  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  show  us. 
In  one  comer  was  a  wooden  seat,  fixed  to  the  wall,  and 
before  it  an  oaken  table,  so  solid  that  it  seemed  fixed 
there  too ;  on  the  opposite  side  stood  the  large  earthen- 
ware stove ;  while  a  third  comer  was  occupied  by  a 
curious  phenomenon— a  low  bedstead.  hes^Md  up  to  the 
eeiling  with  feather-beds.  The  use  of  this  piece  of  ftirw 
nitnre  completely  pussled  us— to  sleep  on  It  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  count  for  an 
explanation,  who  assured  us  It  was  an  article  of  luxury, 
00  which  the  Hungarian  peasant  prided  himself  highly. 
For  sleeping  he  prefers  to  lay  his  bard  mattrass  on  the 
wooden  bench,  or  even  on  the  floort  but,  like  other 
people,  who  think  themselves  wiser,  an  exhibition  of 
profase  expenditure  in  articles  of  luxury— feather-beds 
mn  his  fency— flatters  his  vanity.  These  beds  are  ge- 
nerally a  part  of  his  wife's  dowry.  In  the  favourite 
comer  we  commonly  observed— for  the  peasants  of 
Zhwkendorf  are  Catholics— a  gilded  crucifix,  or  a  rudely 
•otoored  Maltr  Sokfnm,  thePoia/cs  of  the  femilyt 


while  all  romd  hang  a  goodly  array  of  pots  and 
a  modest  mirror,  perhans  even  a  painted  sK  of 
cups,  and  sometimes  a  ortnking-cup  of  no  ordinary  di- 
mensioos.  jk  Protestant  peasant  supplies  the  place  o4 
saints  and  virgins  with  heads  of  Kaiser  Framaui  and 
Prince  Schwartsenberg.  and  not  unftrequently  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  look  terrible  things  at  each  other  across 
the  room. 

**  The  corresponding  apartment  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  kitchen  was  ftimifhed  with  more  ordinary  benches 
and  tables,  and  served  for  the  common  eating  and  sleep* 
Ing  room  of  the  fkmily.  Beyond  this,  but  still  under 
the  same  roof,  was  a  store-room  and  dairy,  and  below  it 
a  cellar.  The  store-room  well  deserved  Its  name ;  for 
such  quantities  of  tmn  (Und  of  cheese),  lard,  fruits, 
dry  herbs,  and  pickles  laid  up  for  winter  use,  I  never 
saw ;  and  In  some  houses  the  cellar  was  not  less  plenti- 
ftally  supplied,  and  that  too  with  very  tolerable  wine. 
The  cow-house  was  rar^  without  one  or  two  tenants : 
the  stable  boasted  a  pair,  or  sometimes  four  horses ;  the 

egsties,  It  is  true,  were  empty,  but  only  because  the  pigs 
id  not  yet  returned  from  the  stubble- fields  t  and  ta 
these,  most  of  the  houses  added  sheepfolds  and  poultry- 
pens — presenting  altogether  perhaps  as  good  a  picture 
of  a  rich  and  prosperous  peasantry  as  one  could  find  in 
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ly  part  of  the  world.'*  (i.  S87.) 

^  It  would  be  easy.'*  adds  the  same  writer,  •*  to 
a  contrast  to  this :  .-Take  G—-.  a  small  village  of  the  N. 
of  Hungary,  difllcult  of  access  Aram  the  bad  roads  in  tbe 
neighbourhood,  and  not  fkvoured  by  nature  with  the 
richest  of  soils.    The  peasanU  love  the  brandy-bottle 

and  hate  thefr  hmdlord.    The  Baron  B Uvcs  bi  Vi- 

enna.  and  lets  his  vUlage  to  a  greedy  Jew,  who  erinds 
out  of  the  people  every  particle  of  possible  profit,  no 
matter  bow  Injurious  ultimately  such  conduct  may  prove 
to  them  or  to  their  master.  Tbe  dingy  cottages  are  built 
of  unhewn  firs,  carelessly  put  togetner,  and  plastered 
with  mud  on  the  inside ;  they  rarely  consist  of  two.  and 
generally  only  of  one  chamber,  where  the  whole  femlly 
must  live.  Attached  to  the  house  Is  a  shed  for  the  oxen 
and  pigs  ;  horses  and  sheep  they  have  none.  I  confess 
I  cannot  speak  so  minutely  of  the  Interior  of  the  cot- 
tages here  as  at  Z ;  for  in  going  towards  them,  1 

stepped  up  to  the  knees  in  a  mass  of  putrefying  hemp ; 
which,  with  the  filthy  appearance  of  the  children  crowd- 
ing the  threshold,  edectoally  cooled  my  curiosity.  Such 
are  the  varieties  to  be  found  among  the  Hungarian  pea- 
santry :  nor  have  I  in  Z— . or  G chosen 

gerated  instances  of  either  class."  (I.  S91.) 

Of  the  Slowack  peasantry,  Mr.  Paget  does  not  give 
so  fevourable  a  picture.  "  The  peasant's  house  b  almost 
always  built  of  the  unhewn  stems  of  the  pine,  covered 
with  straw  thatch,  careleMly  and  Ul  made  ;  its  interior 
is  not  over  clean,  and  tbe  p^,  oxen,  and  goats  are  on  fer 
too  femlllar  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  l^unily.  It  Is 
rare  amongst  them  to  see  those  neatly  fenced  ferm- 
yards,  large  bams  and  stables,  and  well-made  corn- 
stacks,  which  are  so  often  met  with  among  the  Magyars. 
How  nr  this  may  depend  on  tbe  poverty  of  the  soil.  It 
Is  dllBcult  to  sav ;  that  it  does  not  depend  on  anv  greater 
severity  of  the  landlord  in  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
as  I  have  heard  insinuated,  my  own  observations  con- 
vinced me.  The  men  are  In  general  about  the  middle 
sise,  strongly  formed,  of  a  light  complexion,  with  broad 
and  coarse  features  half-shaded  by  their  long  fiaxen 
hair ;  in  some  particular  districts,  nowever,  there  are 
found  among  them  singularly  fine  and  handsome  men  — 
as  a  mllitarv  friend  of  mine  observed,  ready-made  gr^ 
nadien.  Toe  peasant  women  when  young  smnetlm^ 
are  pretty,  but  bard  labour  and  exposure  to  the  sun 
soon  deprive  them  of  all  pretensloni  to  omnelinesik** 
(1.8a) 

The  Wallachlans,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
stand  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  dvillsatloo.  **.Tbe  Mag- 
yar peasant  holds  the  Wallacks  in  the  most  sovereign 
contempt.  He  calls  them  a  people  who  let  thefr  shirtf 
hang  out,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  wear  that  artida 
of  clothing  over  the  lower  part  of  thefr  dress;  and  rissses 
them  with  the  Jews  and  (Sipsies.  Even  when  living  In 
the  same  vUlage,  the  Magyar  never  Intermarries  with  the 
Wallack. 

**  That  the  Wallack  Is  idle  and  drunken.  It  would  be 
verv  difllcult  to  deny.  Even  In  the  midst  of  harvest,  you 
will  see  him  lying  in  the  sun.  sleeping  all  the  more  com- 
fortably because  he  knows  he  ought  to  be  workloa.  His 
com  is  always  tbe  last  cut.  and  it  is  very  often  left  to 
shell  on  the  ground  for  want  of  timely  gathering ,  yet 
scarcely  a  winter  passes  that  he  is  not  starving  with 
hunger.  If  he  have  a  waggon  to  drive,  he  is  generally 
found  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  It ;  if  he  have  a  message  to 
carry,  ten  to  one  but  he  gets  drunk  on  the  way,  and  sleeps 
over  the  time  in  which  It  should  be  executed.  But  if  It 
be  difficult  to  deny  these  faults.  It  is  easy  to  find  a  pnl- 
llation  for  them.  The  half-forced  labour  with  which  the 
Hungarian  peasants  pay  their  rent,  has  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  produce,  not  only  a  diiposition.  but  a  det«?r- 
minatlon,  to  do  as  little  as  pouibic  In  any  glveu  time, 
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Add  to  thU,  that  at  laatt  a  tMrd  part  of  the  year  Is  occu- 

{>led  by  fea«t«  and  Cuts,  when,  hv  their  religion,  labour  la 
brbidden  them ;  that  the  double  tithes  of  the  church 
and  landlord  check  ImproTement ;  that  the  injustice  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  has  destro>ed  all  confi- 
dence in  justice,  and  every  sentiment  of  security  ;  and  it 
will  not  then  be  difficult  to  guess  why  they  are  idle. 
The  weakness  of  body  induced  by  bad  nourishment,  and 
still  more  by  the  Iksts  of  the  Greek  church,  which  are 
maintained  with  an  austerity  of  which  Catholicism  has 
no  idea,  and  which  often  reduces  them  to  the  last  degree 
of  debility,  and  sometimes  even  causes  death,  Is  another 
very  efficient  cause.  Like  the  Turks,  the  Wallacks  or- 
nament their  borlal-places  by  planting  a  tree  at  the  head, 
and  another  at  the  foot  of  eiferj  grave  t  but  Instead  of 
the  funeral  cypress,  they  plant  the  Swettcken^  or  plum. 
Arom  which  they  make  their  brandy,  —  a  very  literal 
illustration  of  seeking  consolation  from  the  tomb.  For 
the  death  of  near  relations  they  mourn  by  g(^g  bare- 
headed for  a  certain  time,— a  net  we  test  of  sincerity  in 
a  countnr  where  the  excesses  of  heat  and  cold  are  so 
^eat  as  here."  (iL  215.) 

The  dress  of  uie  Wallachlan  women  consists  of  a  long 
white  linen  shirt,  embroidered  with  red  or  blue  wool  at 
the  collar  and  cnfb ;  two  aprons,  bound  before  and  be- 
hind, serving  In  place  of  petticoat  and  gown ;  and  these 
aprons  are  not  unfrequently  formed  of  coloured  laces, 
hanging  down  like  a  mnge  to  the  ankles.  The  colours 
are  sometimes  very  brilliant ;  and  the  stripes  run  both 
horisontally  and  perpendicularly,  forming  tne  pattern  of 
a  Scotch  pudd.  The  Wallachians  of  Transvlvania  dress 
more  showily  than  those  of  Hungary ;  and  their  costume 
is  often  ornamental,  and  even  ricn.  A  small  sheep-skin 
jacket,  trimmed  and  richly  embroidered,  at  times,  is  oc- 
casionally worn  by  the  women  in  both  countries. 

Of  late  years,  tne  exertions  of  writers  in  the  Magyar 
language  have  furnished  elementary  works  fitted  for 
schools,  as  well  as  newspapers  and  other  periodicals. 
The  foundation  of  the  Kational  Cassino  at  Pest,  which 
originated  with  Count  Stephan  Ssechenyi,  furnished  the 
iuhab.  and  visiters  of  the  capital  for  the  first  time  with  a 
place  of  meeUng ;  and  the  example  has  been  imitated  by 
nearly  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  national  prints, 
with  German  and  French  newspapers  and  reviews,  are 
now  to  be  found  Ui  these  dubs,  in  remote  comers  or  the 
country ;  and  small  provincial  theatres  are,  perhaps,  more 
numerous  in  Hungary  than  In  any  other  country.  Sden- 
Ufic  societies  have  also  spnmg  up  of  late  years ;  that  for 
the  Magyar  languase  and  literature  was  endowed  by 
Count  c^ocheny  with  the  sum  of  60,000  fl. ;  and  this  no- 
Me  example  was  followed,  thotigh  on  a  smaller  scale, 
try  other  magnates.  A  scientific  institution,  to  be  named 
the  Lwloviccmnj  has  long  been  projected,  and  even  sub- 
scribed for;  but  has  hitherto  been  delayed  by  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  founders  and  the  govern- 
ment  with  respect  to  its  operation.  An  lUyrian  society 
of  literature  at  Pest  has  recently  been  fotinded,  under  the 
Mtronage  of  Count  T6'koly.  with  a  capital  of  90,000  fl. 
The  Archduke  Joseph,  palatine  and  viceroy  of  the  king- 
dom, has  establishea  a  pattern  fkrm  at  Aicsut,  not  ar 
firom  Pest ;  and  a  college  for  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  ol  agriculture,  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  has 
been  opened  at  Altenburg,  near  Wieselburg.  Two  shoal- 
lar  luKltutions  exist  In  Upper  Hungary ;  one  at  Kes* 
thdy,  near  Lake  Balaton,  founded  by  Count  Festeties  $ 
and  one  at  Rohancs,  bj  Counts  Curoly  and  Batthyany. 
To  improve  the  breed  of  rattle,  many  of  the  rich  pro- 

Srletors  send  bulls  and  stallions  to  fixed  stations,  and 
le  greater  part  of  the  estates  in  their  own  bands  are  as 
adentifically  fkrmed  as  those  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

Jgricmlture.—AgrieiAtwret  owing  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  is  the  most  important  branch  of  national  industry : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  market  could  be  found 
for  the  produce,  the  resources  of  the  land  would  be  fUly 
develoTCd,  which  Is  not  the  case  at  present,  l-4th  part 
of  the  best  land  lying  wholly  uncultivated.  (Paget.  11. 
613.)  The  SOIL  IndcM,  constitutes  a  source  of  wealth  in 
Hunnry,  which  bad  laws  alcme  prevent  fhnn  being  ade- 

Stately  worked.  In  the  N.  W.  counties,  among  the  hills, 
e  Moravian  systems  of  Ikrmlng  are  met  with, — a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  Slowack*s  general  resicmblance  to 
the  Moravian  in  customs  and  language.  This  part  of 
Hungary  does  not  produce  com  enough,  in  ordinaiy 

J  ears,  to  supply  its  own  consumption,  and  imports  com, 
:c.  from  the  adiolning  level  districts.  The  lesser  plain 
of  Upper  Hungary  contains  many  fertile  tracts,  espe- 
dally  N.  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  the  islands  **  Gross 
andKleineSchatt." 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  pretty  correct  statement 
of  the  way  in  which  the  soil  of  Hungary  is  distributed :  ~ 
Arable  Und      -  -  -  4,897,320  jochs. 

Gardens  ...     639.000 

Vineyards         -  -  -     911,200 

Meadows  and  pasture  •  -  7,715,230 

Ponds    ...  -     850,000 

Forests  ...  -  8,943,00a 

The  rich  soil  of  Lower  Hungary  is  productive  and  ge- 


nerally well  tilled.  The  Uack  vecetable  mould  of  tht 
Banat,  or  the  district  between  the  Maros,  Theiss,  and  the 
Danube,  extending  also  over  the  counties  of  Bacs,  Arad, 
Bekes,  and  Csongrad.  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  which  consequently  Is  grown  as  often 
as  possible,  that  is,  according  to  the  present  system,  onoe 
in  three  years ;  a  crop  of  summer  com  follows,  after 
which  the  land  either  ues  fallow  or  is  sown  with  malseu 
The  following  particulars  respecting  the  cost  of  tillage, 
&c.  were  gathered  by  a  traveller  in  the  year  1839  from  Uie 
books  of  some  well-managed  estates :  — 


ftlaal  to 
Jon* 


Firwtrmr, 

Coat  of  ptowghinn,  1  Amtrtan  Jodi 

1-46  EiuUab  acre)  in  AUow 

BMd>pIouKnlns  In  Octobar,  hanovioK 

■ndtowmf  .  .  .  . 

Wwdlnic  fat  April  nod  M«j,  fb«r  Is- 

bourcn  on*  daj  (children) 
Cntting  the  cam  at  the  end  of  Jon* 
Canaite  to  the  tnadiiix-pUee 
Btn  at  Imbonren  fat  trawUnc  (1|  to  t 

metaen  per  Joch  at  1  florin) 
Cartas*  to  th*  graaaij       .  .  . 

8ci«enli>K     .  .  .  .  . 

Seed,  If  metaai  at  1  florin 


Ft.  Kr.  (In  diver). 
1    0 
f  M 


Total 


•  IS    OBL.ltt.Oi, 


The  immense  tracts  sown  with  grain  in  the  great  fdain 
prMent  a  singtilar  spectacle  at  harvest,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  hanids  requisite  to  get  In  the  crop.  A 
square  place  of  ground  is  usually  weu  beaten  at  one  end 
or  the  field;  and  if  horses  and  oxen  can  be  got  to  tread 
out  the  com  immediately,  it  is  carried  thither  at  onoe, 
and  trodden  out  by  their  unshod  hoofs.  This  practice  of 
treading  out  the  grain  is,  however,  most  wasteful :  not 
only  is  the  work  badly  done,  but,  being  performed  in  the 
open  field,  it  exposes  the  crop  to  the  chance  of  plun- 
der, and  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Sudden 
thunder-storms  oft«i  destroy  the  greater  part  of  a  crop. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  crops  in  many 
parts  of  the  plain,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market 
for  produce,  iMit  little  money  is  invested  in  farm  buildings 
to  preserve  the  grain.  Holes  dug  in  the  earth,  and  shaped 
something  llito  a  bottle,  with  a  narrow  entrance  or  neck, 
are  dried  oy  burning  straw  In  them,  and  after  being  lined 
with  ft-esh  straw,  are  filled  up  with  wheat  dried  In  the 
sun.  These  rude  gnmaries  are  common  in  the  plain  N.  of 
the  Theiss,  but  have  given  wa^  in  the  Banat  to  regular 
granaries,  as  the  foreign  trade  in  that  fertile  district  has 
gradually  become  regmar. 

The  average  of  a  number  of  years  well  ascertained 

fves  a  produce  of  16  metsen  per  joch,  which,  valued  at 
fiorin  in  silver  (about  lis.  4d.  per  quarter)  would  leave 
4  fl.  per  joch  (or  about  6s.  per  acre)  profit  to  the  land- 
holder. Small  tracU  of  land,  let  on  short  terms  to 
peasants  in  the  best-cultivated  parts  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  are  sometimes  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
4,  and  even  6  or  7  fl.  per  joch ;  but  laree  estates  are 
fsrmed  out  by  the  government  at  1  fl.  per  Joch,  or  about 
l«.6dL  per  acre.  From  the  end  of  June  the  ground  lies 
idle  till  the  following  April,  sheep  being  tumed  Into  the 
stubble  after  the  September  rains.  The  grasing  of  the 
second  year  is  more  valuaMe,  and  may  be  let  at  about  8  fl. 
per  acre,  where  wooUgrowing  does  not  form  a  regular 
part  of  the  farming  system.  In  April  It  is  common 
to  sow  half  the  iallow  with  maUe,  the  expense  being  as 
follows:  — 

«I.Xlr.(lnril«w). 
PI*n«Wng,  hanowlng,  and  aovring,  about 

Mtb April,  1  Joch  .      ^r        .   tU 

StacklnfflfbwUbauRnoacdaT)  -ISO 

BartWng  an  the  plant*  («i«  labour— on* 

ftvaUng  ths  bMds  what  rip*  (riz  la> 

booms)     -         -  -         -         -to 

Caitage  from  th*  Add  .-10 

Rcpanting  th*  grain  from  the  haad        -    I    0 
OneqaancmctMnmaiaaaaMadftarl  joob  0  16 


Total 


9  59  s19«.  BbgL  Mariy. 


Th*  pfodne*  of  a  Joch  la  otinated  at  90  Presbonc  matun,  which, 
ceoMquwitly.  nM»  to  tb*  Undiotd  odIt  S^  krcotun,  or  aboat  10|  per 
meun,  or  alMmt  10  per  Imperial  biahel  In  iaboar.  Wiikk  thk  cnln 
h*  teds  hi*  pin,  ponltnr,  and  even  hi*  honee,  which  latter,  bow* 
CTcr,  an  more  mqucntly  obUfed  to  cootcnt  themseUea  with  the 
■craw.  Baric;  and  oatt  ai*  only  cultiratad  fbr  domeatlc  xum,  ae  thev 
an  in  no  demand  fbr  opottatian.  Half  the  fbllow  !•  often  colti- 
ratedwilhcow-iPHiortarai:  thsapeneeofthliciapla— 

n.Kr. 
Plooshta^.hMWlufcsadaowlnglJoch      •   S  M 
Mowing  and  towinf     -  '    !  ^f 

Caxtaae  -  vIO 

SeedTS^^diaarimetieB  •   t    0 

Totai      •  •  •  •   6  86  ss9«.  14.  Engl. 

The  crop  of  tares  and  beans  nsuaUy  produces  tnm  40  to 
4ft  Austrian  cwt.,  or  2^  to  8  tons  of  bay,  which  cost  hi 
labour,  as  above,  about  IS*.  ,     ^ 

The  great  drawback  on  the  landowner's  profit  In  these 
producuve  countries  is  the  difllcultrand  expense  of  for- 
warding the  produce  to  market.  The  soil  of  the  great 
plain  is  so  sinfuUrly  fret  from  ftones,  that  road-making 


HUNGARY. 


Is  I  111 —ill  JMnM,  aad  JsMiadt  a  Iwge  ood^.  TW 
tMTlc*'*'*  n^^n  and  canak  ara  by  ■•  men»  lo  a  state  to 
allow  of  their  being  uaad  at  alt  seaaoni «  and  th«M  difl- 
cuitlaa,  addad  to  tae  waatoAil  nunoer  of  gotting  fa)  cb« 
corn  crops,  auk*  tt  wonderAi)  tbat  as  much  as  16>fold 
can  be  returned  flroai  tbo  grooad.  M anare  is  In  these 
parts  scarcely  used,  as  it  omIms  the  plant  too  rank,  and 
foroes  it  up  into  straw,    in  the  greater  part  of  the  great 

SUin  oattle-doag  is  cut  into  bricks  like  turf;  and  used  for 
ring.  ll?heat-«traw  it  Ukewiae  uaed  for  fuel,  as  wood  is 
acaree. 

Tobacco  is  soeocssAilly  coMrated.  especially  in  the 
oooncies  of  HeTca.  Ssegedia,  and  Csongrad.  and  it  has 
a  high  character  in  Germany.  The  annual  produce  b 
reckoned  at  100,000  caotners,  of  which  only  60.000  are 
kept  for  home  oonauatpcioo.  On  being  exported,  it  is 
fru^ected  to  heavy  iaipoats,  levied  br  goremnent.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  Hunfmrlan  vineyards  is  said  to  be 
24,000,000  friBDcrs,  or  96,000,000  g»lloos.  These  wines, 
wlkich  are  strong  and  fienry,  requiring  to  be  kept  before 
thw  reach  perfectloo,  are  of  two  sorts ;  the  sweet  wines 
iJmttrwekh  and  the  red  and  white  table  wio^.  Of  the 
former,  the  Tokay  (grown  about  Tokay,  on  the  Theiss) 
ia  gnfipialtwl  for  delicacy  and  flavour.  It  Is  a  sweet, 
rich,  bat  not  doying  wine,  stroog,  full-bodied,  but  mild, 
bright,  and  clear,  seldom  to  be  procured  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  then  only  at  the  private  tat>les  of  the  no- 
bility. There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  Tokay.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  Tokay  vineyards  Is  850.000  ehners. 
of  which  only  l-Hh  part  Is  of  the  best  quality.  Good  old 
Tokay  costs,  even  in  Hungary,  from  5«.  to  8f  •  a  bottle. 
Neort  to  Tokay  comes  the  lienes  wine  and  the  Russt, 
Carlowits,  and  St.  Gcorg.  Of  the  red  wines,  that  of 
Buda  {Qgker-H'em)  is  coosidared  equal  to  the  best  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  neat  to  it  are  the  Pdsing,  Sox6,  Mlrkoks, 
Neustsdt,  and  other  wines.  The  best  white  wines  are 
thoae  of  Somlys  and  Nessmldv.  which,  it  is  alleged,  equal 
any  of  the  white  wines  of  France,  except  champagne. 
(/Vv««.L48L,  and  11.610—613.)  The  cultivation  of  the 
mu£erry-tree  tor  sUkworou  was  introduced  by  the  Bm- 
prcas  Waria  Theresa;  and  ia  the  military  firootier  a 
large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced  \  but  nelUier  this  ar- 
tlcte,  nor  the  culttvatiou  of  dye-plaots,  such  as  woad, 
madder,  safliroo,  ftc.,  is  well  attended  ta  The  farmers, 
discouraged  by  the  various  difiouUies  in  the  way  of  a 


sale  for  tfadr  crape,  bar*  of  late  yaart  dtvoted 

selves  to  sheep-grasinc,  and  the  breed  has  baao  greatly 
improved  by  the  inCroductioo  of  the  Merinos.  The  num- 
bm  of  sheep  grased  in  Hungary  b  said  by  Csaplovics  to 
be  90.000,000  i  and  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  18S7 
was  100,000  centners  of  10  Iba^  which,  at  the  ordinary 
medium  price  of  100  florins  the  centner,  would  amount  to 
3,000.0002.  The  homed  cattle  bred  on  the  Hungarian 
plains  are  among  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Europe  ( 
they  are  a  race  peculiar  to  the  country,  grey-white  in 
colour,  with  wide-spreading  horns.  The  horses  gena- 
ralJy  are  small  and  weak,  and  of  an  inferior  breed  ;  hot 
in  some  parts  considerable  attention  b  given  to  breeding, 
especially  In  the  county  of  Caanad,  where  nearly  10,000 
horses  are  kept,  and  stellions  of  all  the  bast  breeds  in 
Europe.  Uoodreda  of  thousands  of  swine  are  bred  in 
the  forests,  and  on  the  great  heath  of  Debrecain  there 
are  some  millioos  of  geese.  Poultry  and  game  of  evaiy 
kind  abound  througtraut  HuDgary. 

MamM^mchttf  and  TVadss.  —  Hanganr,  as  a  trading 
country,  b  quite  fauigaiflcant,  and  there  b  but  little  proe- 
pect  or  her  importaace  in  this  respect  being  speedily 
Increased.  She  publishes  no  trade  lists,  nor  any  spe- 
cial details  concerning  her  maaofacturing  industry. 
Becber  states  the  principal  linen  manofectnre  to  be  car- 
ried on  In  the  N.  and  aaountainoas  districts ;  but  thay 
do  little  more  than  siq>ply  the  home  eonsumptikm  of  the 
district.  He  names  but  one  cotton  CMtory  at  Sussin,  in 
the  county  of  Mitra,  which  produces  SO.O0O  pieces  hi  the 
year.  Wool  b  every  where  manulhcttared  into  coarse 
cloth,  for  country  consumption.  At  Pest  there  b  a  silk 
(Uctory.  Tobacco,  leather,  paper,  soda,  alom,  and  salt- 
petre manulactorias,  with  numerous  iroo-worka,  close 
the  Industrial  list. 

Jfni^s — Mining  Industry  ranks  next  to  agricttltort. 
It  would  be  a  source  of  far  greater  proft  to  the  country 
If  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  The  ex- 
pensive management  of  tM  Oberst-Kammer-Griil  aa- 
■bted  by  a  numerous  council  of  subordinates,  and  tlia 
charges  oo  Interaal  communication,  swallow  i»  all  the 
gains,  and  br  keeping  the  price  high,  diminishes  the 
consumption  In  the  country.  The  produce  of  the  various 
mines  of  Hungary  during  tb«  last  lew  years  will  be 
in  the  following  table :  — 


Mineral 
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Considering  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  Hungarian 
mountains,  thb  amount  of  produce  b  astonishingly  low ; 
and  certainly  the  resources  of  the  country  are  little 
understood,  more  especially  as  respects  iron  and  coal. 
PagK  considers  the  Hongvbn  coal  to  be  equal  to  the 
English  for  all  manuCscturing  purposes,  (it.  608.)  The 
number  of  IndividoAls  employed  in  the  mines  on  govern- 
ment  account  in  1835  was  18^11,  of  whom  681  were  ofll- 
cers.  The  salt-works  employed  1,510  individuals,  includ- 
Ing  71  oflicers.'  The  salaries  of  all  amounted  to  1.196,88S 
florins  in  silver.  From  the  abundance  of  ore  in  many 
of  the  mfaiing  districts,  a  most  thriving  trade  might  be 
opened ;  bnt,  to  insure  thb.  the  means  of  transit  arast 
be  improved,  and  government  exactions  most  cease. 
The  mhies  are  divided,  from  th^ir  position,  into  four 
dittricu:  the  8ehemnltaer,  SchmSUnltzer,  Nagy.Ban- 
yaer,  and  Banater,  of  which  the  flrit  b  by  for  the  most 
considerable ;  and  hence  ScbemniU  b  considered  as  the 
mining  capita]  of  Hungary.  Thb  town  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent school  for  miners.  Bach  of  the  districts  has  ite 
Eovemment  and  separate  establishment  of  saseltlng- 
ouses ;  but  all  send  their  produce  to  be  ass»«d  to 
Kremnits,  in  the  ScbemniU  dtstrict.    (/>«ifrf,  1.  838.) 

ilrvcr  tommmmicatkm* — The  trade  I17  «av  of  the 
Black  Sea  was  not  commenced  till  the  eetabUsbment  of 
the  steam  navigidtSon  of  the  Damdiet  The  Hungarian 
peasant,  with  com,  wool,  and  flax  about  him  in  abundance. 
Uvea  in  povertr.  for  want  of  a  market.  The  articles  im- 
ported from  Wallacbia  and  M(ddavla  are  wax,  honey, 
wool,  bristles,  some  metals,  ftc.  The  agricultural  oro. 
duce  of  the  great  plain  along  the  Save  Is  conveyed  to 
Ssitsek,  in  Croatia,  whence  the  more  expensive  articles 
are  forwarded  along  the  river  to  Agram.  and  thence,  by 
land  earrbge,  to  LallMuA)  and  Trieste ;  those  more  bulky 
are  sent  up  the  Culpa  to  Carbtadt,  and  thence  conveyed 
to  Flume  by  the  Louisa  Road.    (Sec  Fiitmb.) 

The  navlgatloo  on  the  rivers  b  as  well  managed  at 
present  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country 


will  allow.  Tha  barges  are  of  great  slse,  oaually  fhan 
100  to  150  ft.  long,  by  17  to  M  ft.  broad,  and  drawing 
5  to  6|  ft.  They  are  built  of  Croatian  oak,  either  at 
Ssissek,  on  the  Save,  or  at  Ssegin,  on  the  Theiss,  and  cost 
between  6001.  and  700/.  They  have  a  high  pointed  roof, 
like  a  house,  and  serve  thepurpoae  of  granaries  In  tha 
Interior  of  the  country.  The  peasaaU  bring  their  com 
for  sale  to  the  river's  bank,  and  it  b  at  once  laden  lo 
Backs  Into  the  barge,  and  sorted  into  various  partitions. 
These  barges  load  fhNB  1,500  to  1,000  qrs.  of  wheat.  Thev 
are  drawn  up  the  Danube  or  the  Save  by  10  to  15  small 
horses,  and  are  often  months  on  their  way  ttmm.  tha 
mouth  of  the  Theiss  to  Baab,  or  Wiesettwrg,  or  Saissek, 
when  the  water  b  low  \  but,  under  favourable  dreom- 
steoces,  the  trip  from  the  Thebs  to  Ssissek  may  be  made 
in  14  or  15  days ;  and  the  freight  b  coromonlv  15  kreut- 
lers,  or  6d.  per  cwt.  All  navigation  up  the  stream  is,  of 
course.  Interrupted  during  floods  or  bsni  frosts,  and  thoa 
there  are  many  months  in  the  year  when  no  navlgatloo 
b  possible,  llie  improvement  of  the  beds  of  the  Sava 
and  the  Culpa,  the  use  of  steam  tow-boats  Instead  of 
horses,  and  the  adoptioo  of  smaller  craft,  would  much 
Increase  the  traffic  along  tha  rivers  of  Hungary.  It  was 
estimated  ia  1819  that  60  barges  of  various  sises,  between 
40  and  400  tons,  bekoged  to  various  shipping  stations  on 
the  Theiss:  CO  of  a  smaller  descriptton  to  the  Besa 
Canal,  between  Temeswar  and  Beeskerek ;  58  of  the 
Urcer  kind  to  the  lower  Danube,  at  Panschowa,  Semlia. 
and  Neosate ;  and  100  to  the  Save,  indudfaig  craft  of  all 
sises,  owned  at  Mitrovits,  Brod,  Gradiska,  Jasenowits, 
Ssissek,  Carbtadt,  and  Agram,  making  a  total  of  178. 
The  number  of  men  employed  b  usually  4  for  sauUler, 
and  6  or  10  for  Urger  craft.  The  bad  condition  of  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  makes  the  steersman  {Oywrmmm)  a 
person  of  great  importance,  demanding  high  wages. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along  the  course  of 
the  Danube,  the  grand  highwav  of  Hungary  ;  which,  of 
late  years,  has  received  a  considerable  Impetus  from  the 
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empIovmentorttoMnert.  (S«eVol.I.p.M6.)  Still,  how- 
ever, the  central  titaatlon  of  the  coantry,  and  Ha  great 
distance  from  the  porta  acceasible  to  foreign  shlpa,  lajr 
Ita  commerce  under  great  dlsadTantagei.  The  exports 
consist  almost  whollj  of  raw  produce.  Inc.  com,  wool, 
wine,  tobacco,  cattle  and  sheep,  timber,  &c.  The  fan- 
ports  comprise  most  species  of  manufoctured  goods,  with 
colonial  products,  dye^stuA,  spices,  hardware,  ftc.  The 
principal  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, inc.  Galicia;  and  is  facilitated,  not  only  by  the 
Danube  and  other  rivers,  but,  also,  by  the  railways  which 
unite  the  W.  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  Vienna,  &e. 
Fiume,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Adriatic  to  Hungary, 
is  an  open  roadstead,  in  which  ships  cannot  lie  when 
either  tlie  Bora  or  Scirocco  winds  are  Tiolent ;  and.  In- 
dependent of  this,  its  great  distance  from  the  prodoctlTe 
districts  makes  it  almmt  useless  ;  and  there  seems  little 
chance  of  effecting  the  projected  railway  communication 
between  it  and  the  more  productive  portions  of  Hungary. 

Hungary  has  no  commercial  town  to  compare  with 
Cracow  or  Vienna  for  bill  and  banking  business ;  but 
the  transmission  of  money,  ftc.  is  much  facilitated  by 
branches  of  the  National  Bank  of  Vienna  established  at 
Pest  and  other  places. 

Coins,  Weights^  and  Measures,  —  The  Hungarians  use 
the  same  standards  as  the  Austrians,  in  most  respects. 
The  florin  of  60  kreutaers  is  eqtud  to  is.  Bnglish.  The 
gold  ducat  of  Kremnlts,  consisting  of  4|  florins,  is  worth 
Gs.  6d.  English.  The  ort  contains  IS  kreulzers.  and  the 
polturock  14  kr.  The  Hungarian  yard,  used  in  mea- 
suring cloth,  is  4-5ths  of  the  Austrian  yard,  or  about  34 
Engl,  indies.  The  Joch,  or  Austrian  acre,  contains 
1.600  aq.  klaften,  and  Is  equal  to  1-46  Engl.  acre.  The 
mets  of  Presburg.  commonlv  used  fbr  measuring  dry 
substances,  is  1*76  Imp.  bushel.  The  eimer  (for  liquids) 
varies ;  for  the  wine  eimer  Is  equal  to  194  Bngl.  gaJlons, 
while  that  used  in  Lower  Hungary  is  equivalent  only  to 
16  gallons.  The  antal,  used  in  the  Tokay  district,  is 
equal  to  13*8  Engl,  nllons. 

CoHstittUion  atKt  PbrmqfOo9emmeni.~'The  following 
account  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  is  given  in  the  offi- 
cial report  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  emperor*s  cabinet 
bv  Baron  de  Baldacci,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
cfanution  of  the  rights  of  the  nation  on  the  part  of  the 
crown :  — **  The  constitution  of  Hungary  is  monarchical, 
limited  by  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  All  that  con- 
cerns the  security  of  the  country  against  foreign  attacks, 
in  other  words,  the  defence  of  the  nation,  is  monarchical 
In  principle.  The  armed  force  is  consequently  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  king.  The  Internal  government  of 
the  nation  is  a  mixed  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  Laws 
can  only  be  enacted  by  the  Jofait  consent  of  the  king  and 
the  diet ;  and,  although  the  executive  power  be  said  to 
lie  with  the  king,  yet  the  sovereign  has  only  the  nomi- 
nation of  lords  lieutenant  iObergespamie)  of  counties, 
and  administrators ;  since  every  otner  public  officer  is 
either  elected  by  the  ooun^  Itself,  or  named  by  its  lord- 
Ueutenant,  —  a  nomination,  however,  which  is  often  suc- 
oessfuUy  disputed.  Justice  is  administered  on  the  prin- 
ciple, m  estJ&msetotigoJmHsdictioniSt  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  who  baa,  however,  no  farther  Influence  than 
the  power  of  appointlnff  the  president  and  couudllors  of 
the  Curia  Regia,  that  is,  of  the  septemvlral  and  royal 
courts ;  but  to  these  courts  the  crown  dignitaries  lixe- 
wise  depute  their  representatives.  The  king  nominates 
the  presidents  and  counsellors  of  the  district  courts, 
watcnes  over  the  course  of  Justice  in  all  courts,  and 
eiijoy*  In  dvll  suits  the  exerdse  of  certain  prerogatives, 
and  the  power  of  issuinc  mandates  founded  upon  than  ; 
such  are  the  power  of  ordering  a  suit  to  oe  recom- 
menced (monralsNM  no9i  cmm  graUA),  and  of  Issuing 
moraioria :  in  criminal  caaea  the  king  bat  the  power  of 
pardoning. 

"  The  royal  dignity  Is  hereditary  in  the  bouse  of 
Austria  (1596),  and  !•  eonflrmed  to  all  perpetuity  (1647) 
In  the  female  aa  well  aa  the  nude  lines  (17S3>.  Since 
I7S3,  the  successkm  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  Is  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other  nereditary 
states  of  the  empire.  The  chief  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  are,  —  1st.  The  power  of  making  laws,  after  ooo- 
suiting  the  estates  assembled  In  the  dlei,  and  in  common 
with  them.  The  Una  assembles  the  diet,  and  dissolves 
it  at  pleasure,  id.  The  highest  executive  authority  In 
every  thing  which  Is  In  accordance  with  the  laws,  or 
which  Involves  no  violation  of  them,  id.  The  right  of 
patronage,  or  the  nomination  to  all  bishoprics  and  other 
clerical  dignities.  4th.  The  highest  Judiciary  authority, 
which  the  crown,  howerer.  only  mediately  exerdsea 
through  its  officera.  6th.  The  full  power  of  declaring 
peace  and  war.  6th.  The  right  of  levying  troops,  of 
erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demanding  warlike  subsl<Ues. 
7th.  The  right  of  calling  out  the  general  insurrection  of 
the  country  for  iu  defence,  in  the  prescritied  l^al 
manner,  (tth.  The  right  of  pardonfng.  9th«  The 
right  of  coining  money.  10th.  The  right  of  granting 
patenU.  1 1th.  The  right  of  nominating  to  all  offices, 
except  those  of  palatine  of  Hungary,  of  the  two  guardians 


of  the  crown,  and  of  the  county  offices  above  uentioiied. 
12th.  Of  legitfanising  bastards.  IStb.  The  #«•  prj^^to- 
tionis,  or  the  power  of  transforrlng  the  rignt  of  succes- 
sion to  a  daughter,  on  the  extinction  of  male  heirs  in  a 
Cunily.  14th.  The  Jus  suecessioniSt  or  the  Inheritance 
of  all  noblemen's  estates  when  there  are  no  male  heirs. 
16th.  The  right  of  abrogating  decrees  of  infancy  pro-> 
nounced  by  the  courts  of  Justice.  16th.  Of  granting 
letters  of  pN)8ecution.  17th.  The  supreme  guardianship 
of  orphans.  18th.  The  post.  19th.  The  right  of  sending 
special  commissions  to  inquire  into  the  fiiulty  administra- 
tion of  the  counties,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  Is  suspends  \  as  the  royal  commissary  pre- 
sides in  Uie  congregations  or  county  meetings,  abrogates 
thdr  previous  resolutions  in  the  king's  name,  causes 
them  to  be  taken  out  of  the  lists  of  protocols  and  de- 
stroyed, suspends  the  county  officers,  and  institutes  legal 
proceedings  against  them.  The  royal  authority  watcbea, 
rarther,  over  the  disposition  of  the  domestic  fund  of  each 
county ;  the  accounts  of  this  fund,  which  has  a  rerenue 
of  more  than  3,000,0(X)  florins,  are  revised  by  the  general- 
accoimtant  at  Ofen  (Buda),  who  sees  that  they  are  sent 
in  complete. 

**  The  private  rights  of  the  king  comprise  the  tmiofm 
ment  of, — 1st,  the  regalia,  in  which  the  customs' revenue 
{DreissiBStamUr\  the  titlie  of  mining  produce.  &c.,  are 
indudea;  2d,  the  crown  lands ;  3d,  the  national  lands 
(  KammergUier) ;  4th,  the  lands  in  the  possession  of  the 
Fiscus. 

**  The  prelates,  magnates,  nobles,  and  free  dties  are 
comprisea  under  the  name  of  estates.  The  fVee  cities 
are  regarded  as  nobles  in  tiieir  munidpal  capadty; 
their  rights  are  expressed  in  the  93d  uble.  There  is  no 
proper  charter  or  constitutional  code.  King  Stephen 
was  the  founder  of  a  reeular  constitution,  which  he 
meddled  according  to  the  forms  of  government  existing 
at  that  time  in  manv  countries  of  Carope,  but  his  con- 
stitution has  experleDced  many  modificationB  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  Golden  Bull,  issued  under  verr  un- 
favourable drcumstances  by  Andrew  II.,  changed  the 
form  of  government,  which  had  until  then  been  almost 
autocratic,  into  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  The  vigorous 
steps  taken  by  some  kings,  as  for  instance  by  Charles  I., 
Louis  the  Great,  and  Hatthius  Corvinus,  to  extend  the 
royal  prerogative,  were  retraced  at  the  dose  of  the  l&th 
century,  under  the  rdgn  of  Uladislas  II. 

'*  The  opus  tripartittum,  published  by  Verbocx  In  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  not  on  its  flrst  q>- 
pearance,  nor  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  looked 
upon  as  legal  authority,  nor  has  it  ever  formally  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction.  The  collection  of  ancient 
decrees  hj  Bishop  Motsoky  (1686)  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  any  thing  more  than  the  compilation  of  a  pri- 
vate individual ;  and  in  many  diets,  even  in  that  held  in 
1609,  propositions  were  made  for  the  drawing  up  of  a 
regular  code  of  laws.  Under  the  kings  of  the  reigning 
house,  a  great  portion  of  Hungary  and  of  the  annexed 
districts  was  conquered  fh>m  the  Turks,  by  great  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  other  imperial  states ;  and  many 
important  alterations,  in  the  relations  of  the  king  and 
the  estates,  took  place  at  difl'erent  times.  What  are 
called  the  cardinal  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  looked  upon  as  equal  to  the  nobility, 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  to  an  extent 
unparallded  in  any  country  in  Europe." 

Such  were  the  claims  asserted  and  the  privileges 
allowed  by  the  king  of  Hungary  in  1831.  That  the  po- 
litical  privileges  of  the  nobles  have  been  maintained, 
should,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  rejoicing,  when  the  services 
they  have  recently  conferred  on  their  countrymen  are 
taken  into  account ;  and  still  more  when  they  have  been 
the  means  of  presenring  what  will  no  doubt  become,  in 
the  end,  a  really  tno  system  of  government.  At  present, 
except  the  right  of  election,  which  is  vested  in  the  267,300 
nobles,  there  Is  no  political  privilege  which  the  lowest 
Hungarian  does  not  enjoy  In  common  with  the  inhab. 
of  the  other  constitutional  states  of  Europe.  The 
liahiiity  to  taxation  is  now  a  territorial  distinction,  and 
not  one  of  birth ;  and  the  moderate  imposts  thus  raised 
are,  in  reall^,  <mly  a  part  of  the  rent,  which  goes  into 
the  treasury  ins^<ead  of^  the  landlord's  pocket.  In  ex- 
traordinary contributimis,  of  late  years  the  nobles  have 
assessed  themselves  for  thdr  share  of  the  burden. 

A'ftgfoA.-.The  pop.,  considered  in  relation  to  Its  re- 
ligious  belief.  Is  divided  Into  four  grand  classes,  llie 
rdigion  of  the  state  is  Rom.  Cath.,  to  which  feith  6-lOths 
of  the  pop.  are  attached.  The  Protestants  amount  to 
S,676,000{  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  church  to  2,166,000; 
and  the  Jews  to  about  263,000.  By  the  decree  of  Joseph  II., 
who  dissolved  600  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  thdr 
funds  Tarious  universities  and  schools,  religious  tolera- 
tion, if  not  absolute  equality,  was  granted  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  Christian  creeds ;  and  this  liberal  policy 
has  been  maintained  by  his  successors.  The  Rom. 
Catholics  are  spiritndly  governed  by  8  archbishops 
and  14  bishops,  who  are  all  members  of  the  diet :  these 
are  well  provided  for;  but  the  Inferior  dergy  aro 
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poor,  ttd  art  not  remai^alile  fbr  lb«ir  Mbertlttir  of 
feeling,  or  cxedipUry  inoraIt»  {Pagfi*  U  HI.)  The 
Arditridiop  of  Gram  who  hu  a  my  laKe  rerenue.  It 
primate  of  all  Hungary.  The  United  Greeks  bare  4 
blahope,  and  the  Orthodox-Greek  cfaurchmeo,  I  arch- 
bisliop  (Ahp.  of  CarlowlU)  and  6  bUhopa,  all  of  whom 
have  had  teau  in  the  diet  since  1793.  The  Protestants 
are  not  under  episcopal  jnrlsdlctloo,  but  have  8  Superin- 
tendents or  presidents  of  synods.  They  are  dirided  into 
tvo  claues ;  the  Lotherans.  who  adhere  to  the  confession 
of  AugAborc,  and  the  Reformed,  who  follow  the  doc- 
trines of  C^vin.  The  former  are  principally  found  In 
the  N.,  and  among  the  Skmacks ;  the  latter  are  almost 
entirely  Magtws,  and  chiefly  inhabit  the  towns  and  tU- 
lages  of  tlie  Possta.  There  are  upwards  of  900  Jewish 
synagogtws  in  Hungary.  By  the  law  of  1840,  thtf  are 
admitted  to  all  civil  rights  and  privileges. 

Edmcaikm So  minute  a  survey  cannot  be  given  of  the 

educational  instltutioas  of  Hungary  as  of  thoae  in  other 
prorinees  of  the  empire,  owing  to  the  more  local  character 
of  the  Hungarian  municipal  and  parish  jurisdictions.  The 
University  of  Pest  is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed 
of  Europe,  but  its  services  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  revenues.  The  lamUy  of  Ma- 
ricbany  has  the  credit  of  founding  100  bursarshlpa  for 
poor  students.  There  are  Ron.  Catholic  lyceums  or  coU 
leges  at  Agram.  Kascfaau,  GroMwardein.  Presburg,  Raab, 
and  ErUu ;  and  Protestant  colleges  at  Presburg,  Oeden- 
burg.  Kaesraark,  Kperies,  Raab,  Debrecsin,  Saros  Patak, 
and  ^pa:  they  have  fkculdes  of  law  and  arts.  The 
largest  of  these  is  at  Debrecsin,  founded  In  1793.  (See 
Paget,  ii.  43.)  The  colleges  of  Ssegedln  and  Stein  am 
Auger  have  Acuities  of  arts  mily.  At  Schemnits  is  a 
mining  college,  similar  to  thtt  at  Presburg,  supported 
by  government,  with  7  professors  and  M  scholartbips, 
endowed  with  10,800  fl. ;  but  its  cflicieitcy  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  its  degrees  are  no  sure  test  of  merit,  ilb.  1.  331^ 
S3S.)  The  Ludovici  academy  at  Waitxen,  and  67  Catholic 
and  1 3  Protestant  gymnasia  orgrammar.schools,  complete 
the  U|t  of  higher  schools.  The  academy  at  Carlowits, 
intended  to  educate  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Schismatic 
coDfession,  belongs  strictly  to  the  militan  fhxitier. 
There  are,  moreover,  3  wiarding-schools  for  sons  of 
nobles,  1  at  Agram  and  1  at  Kaschau;  M  Catholic  and 
Grevk  united  clerical  seminaries,  with  1,061  students;  14 
regimental  schools,  with  796  pupils ;  a  nunnery  for  edu- 
caUon  at  Pest ;  and  an  excellently  conducted  school  fbr 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  WaiUen.  (/&.  1.331.)  Besides 
thia,  every  village  has  its  eleroentairv  school  (TWWo/- 
sdbttlr),  and  the  larger  villages  more  than  one,  where  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
It  is  very  limited,  and  has  little  tendency  to  improve  the 
social  state  of  tlie  peasantrv.  In  Pest  and  other  places 
subscription  tnfent  schools  nsve  been  established. 

Any  estimates  of  the  state  of  crime  in  Hungary  mxaX  be 
extremely  loose,  owing  to  the  waht  of  proper  returns. 
The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders  are  im- 
doubtedly  great  inducements  to  offences  against  propert v. 
Cattle-stealing  is  a  common  oflfcnce,  and  the  insecurity 
of  gardens  and  ftekUcrops  is  much  complained  of  by  the 
faidustrious  peasant.  Murder,  however,  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, except  in  cases  of  popular  tumult,  the  last  of 
which  was  ue  memorable  epoch  of  the  cholera  in  1830 
and  1831,  when  the  phrenxy  of  the  populace  vented  itself 
in  fearfol  enormities.  The  new  enactments  In  (kvour  of 
the  pedantry  will  operate  gradually  to  obviate  these 
consequences  of  national  degradation. 

The  prisons,  formerlv  wretched,  have  of  late  years 
attracted  attention  in  Uungaij,  not  less  than  in  other 
countries.  The  landowners  or  the  country  have  raised 
the  sum  of  30,000  florins  by  subscription,  for  the  erection 
of  a  penitentiary  on  the  American  system.  A  society  of 
ladies  has  likewise  raised  the  sum  of  16,000  fl.,  to  erect  a 
workhouse  for  mendicants.  At  Gvarmet,  Arad,  Szex- 
ard,  Ifiskolcx,  and  Jessbenv,  the  old  system  of  imprison, 
ment  has  been  changed,  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles,  into 
the  b«>tter  one  of  prison  labour.  This  laudable  spirit  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
castle  of  Mnnkaes  is  nsea  as  a  state  prison,  and  Sze- 
gedin  is  appropriated  by  the  Austrian  government  to 
the  confinement  of  criminals  trvm  LomtMudy. 

The  court  of  lowest  jurisdiction  for  the  peasant  is  the 
manorial  court  of  his  lord ;  but  In  disputes  t)etween  the 
peasant  and  the  manor,  a  special  court  is  formed  fVom 
members  of  neighbouring  manorial  courts,  with  the  **  Vke- 
atuhlrichter,"  or  poUce  magistrate  of  the  district,  and 
from  their  decision  an  appeallies  to  the  "  Stuhlrichter's  " 
court.  This  court  la  the  tribunal  of  flrst  instance  for  the 
nobles  i  but  causes  involving  more  than  3,000  fl.  come 
before  the  court  of  the  "  Vice.gespann,"or  sheriff  of  tbe 
county,  whmice  an  appeal  lies,  as  well  as  from  the 
**  Stuhlrichter  "  to  the  "  sedes  judidarla,**  or  **$edria," 
the  proper  county  court  of  session,  and  thence  to  tbe 
royal  table,  or  court  of  king's  bench.  The  '*  Septem. 
wiraltafel  '*  is  so  called  from  iu  having  formerly  consisted 
of  7  judges;  it  is  now  composed  of  4  prelates,  10  mac- 
nates,  and  4  noMeta  or  their  representatives,  of  whom  11 
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most  be  proMnt  to  (bmi  a  court.  Thit  Is  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  kingdom,  but  death-warrants  must  be 
signed  bf  tbe  king,  in  dvU  trials,  the  greatest  drawback 
on  the  due  admiiiislratlon  of  Justioe  It  the  power  given 
to  an  unaoccessfUl  pblntUf  of  renewing  his  action  after 
the  lapse  of  33  years  (Tom  the  former  trial.  This,  with 
the  imposiibiiity  of  selling  noblemen's  lands  Id  exectttlon 
for  debt,  has  nnnpletely  deprived  landed  property  of  all 
credit,  and  has  rendered  commercial  transactions  in 
Himgary  so  Insecure,  that  they  are  usually  carried  oa 
only  upon  usurious  conditions.  To  remedy  this  evil,  • 
bill  was  brought  into  the  diet  fai  the  session  of  1840,  to 
allow  creditors  on  Idlls  <^  exchange  summary  redress. 
This  measure^  so  loudly  called  fimr  by  the  wants  of  the 
trading  interest,  has  contributed  to  increase  the  commerce 
of  Hungary. 

FlMHsers.  — >  The  taxation  of  Hungary  Is  extremely 
moderate.  The  sum  of  3,908,704  fl.  fbr  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  is  raised  for  the  support  of  31,A00  sol- 
diers ;  besides  which.  Hungaiy  pays  100,000  fl.,  CroatUi 
4,000  fl.,  and  Transylvania  10,000  fl..  for  the  malnte. 
nance  of  the  Hungarian  noble  guard  at  the  emperor's 
court.  Further,  Hungary  pays  towards  the  expenses 
of  recruiting  79.335  fl.,  and  38,533  fl.  for  king's  does. 
Another  tax,  amounting  to  3  millions  of  fl.,  is  raised 
to  indemnify  the  peasants  who  supply  forage  at  a 
low  rate  to  the  troops  auartered  in  the  klugdom. 
Thus,  what  may  be  called  the  direct  taxes  of  Hun- 
gary amount  to  about  7  millions  of  fL,  or  700,000/.; 
but  thev  are  levied  according  to  an  old  law.  which 
makes  tncm  fkll  very  unequally  on  tbe  dlfforent  towna 
and  counties.  Other  imposts  are  raised  from  the 
clergy,  and  separate  tributes  are  levied  on  the  royal 
tovms  and  trom  the  towns  of  Zips.  The  Jews  pay  a 
tax  for  toleration,  which  amotmts  to  160,000  fl.   The 

Koflts  of  the  monopoly  of  salt  bave,  most  probably, 
en  rated  far  too  high  by  the  author  of  the  Neurstt 
Betckreibtmg,  ^c,  whom  Mr.  Paget  quotes.  The  entire 
produce  of  tne  mines  does  not  exceed  1.240,000  cwt.  ;  so 
that  the  revenue  from  it  cannot  well  exceed  10  millions. 
If  the  domains  be  supposed  to  yield  1,300,000  fl.,  the 
mines  and  mint  1,096,000  fl.,  the  pott  500,000,  although 
each  of  these  items  appears  overrated.  Austria  may 
draw  altogether  from  Hungary  the  sum  of  20,100,000  fl., 
about  3,000.000/.,  annually 

In  the  general  distribution  of  taxes,  tbe  share  that  Mis 
upon  ea*;h  county  and  upon  tbeareat  towns  is  only  decided 
upon.  The  apportionment  in  the  former  is  determined  at 
the  conntv  meetings ;  and  the  rural  districts  and  smaller 
towns  seek  each  to  throw  on  the  other,  by  no  very  ho- 
nourable tactics,  the  greatest  share  of  the  burden.  Each 
county  and  town  has  also  its  "cassa  domestica,"  or  local 
rates,  and  the  value  of  propertv  of  course  varies  with 
their  amount,  llius,  a  peasant's  session  in  the  county 
of  Csoograd  pays  14  fl.  annually  for  all  taxes ;  whereas 
in  Saros,  where  the  sessions  are  much  smaller,  each  pays 
SO  fl.  a  year.  Many  of  the  royal  cities,  such  as  Pest,  De- 
brecsin. Ssegedln,  &c.,  have  most  extensive  town-lands; 
which,  if  properlv  managed,  ought  to  produce  large  re- 
venues, but  which,  under  the  present  municipal  systems, 
do  not  defray  the  charges  of  lighting  and  paving  The 
town-lands  of  Ssegedln  exceed  10  German  so.  m.  in  ex- 
tent, and  yet  4  strong  horses  are  scarcely  able  to  pull  a 
carriage  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  so  much  are 
they  neglected. 

With  respect  to  Indirect  taxation,  the  king  claims 
the  right  of  levying  customs*  dues  at  will;  and  has 
surrounded  the  country  with  a  barrier  of  protecting 
duties.  Still  the  excise  and  octroi,  or  consumption 
dues,  levied  on  the  larger  Aiutrian  towns,  are  either 
unknown  in  Hungary,  or  are  raised  by  the  munici- 
palities as  town-dues,  for  local  purposes.  Salt  and 
playing-cards  are  royal  monopolies.  Tobacco  is  firee. 
Even  the  tithe  of  all  minerals  claimed  bv  the  crown  In 
the  other  states  of  the  empire  is,  as  has  been  seen,  dis- 

Kted  by  tbe  owners  of  Iron  and  coal  mines.  A  pecu- 
r  feature  of  Hungarian  flnanclal  economy  is  the  pride 
which  the  nobility  feel  in  not  being  compelled  to  pay 
road  and  bridge  tolls.  The  principle  of  this  absurd  ex- 
emption has,  however,  been  abandoned  in  the  new  chain- 
bridge  between  Pest  and  Buda,  where  all  classes  are  U> 
par  toll  indiscriminately. 

The  county  meetings,  which  are  the  nursery  of  pa- 
triotism in  Hungary,  are  of  two  kinds,  resioratioM*, 
and  congregations.  In  the  former,  the  county  ofBcere 
are  elected ;  in  the  latter,  accounts  are  passed,  and  the 
county  business  discussed.  The  number  of  nobles  or 
electors  is  between  300,000  and  300,000;  and  as  their  cjua. 
Ilflcattons  are  limited  neither  to  property  nor  instruction, 
the  tumultuous  scenes  which  present  themselves  at 
elections,  and  on  other  occasions,  bear  a  good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  the  occurrences  in  England  at  such  like 
meetings.  The  m^lst  rates  have  an  ingenious  way  of 
manufacturing  votes  for  their  friends.  On  the  candidate's 
demand  to  vot^,  tbe  claim,  if  opposed  on  the  ground  of 
non- quail  flcatiou,  is  referred  to  the  county  court  as  a 
disputed  point,  where  the  magistntes  generally  have 
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influence  enough  to  Mttlo  Um  matter  at  th^  wish.  In 
this  way  the  number  of  the  nobles  Is  annually  Increased. 
Whoerer  purchases  land  of  the  crown  becomes,  by  so 
doing,  a  noble.  At  the  county  congregatlMis  a  large 
amount  of  business  consists  in  the  making  out  of  in- 
structions for  their  representatives  during  the  session  of 
the  dltst:  these  are,  in  fact,  delegau*  without  any  will  of 
their  own,  being  bound  to  adhere  to  that  of  their  consti- 
tuents, to  whom  they  apply  lor  directions  on  all  doubtful 
and  diflicult  questions.  The  county  meeting  mav  also  re- 
call a  refractory  member,  and  send  another  in  his  stead. 
The  rights  of  the  nobles  are  based  on  the  "  Aurea  Bulla," 

{ granted  to  the  armed  barons  by  King  Andreas,  in  1233, 
n  a  manner  similar  to  the  Magna  Charu  of  England. 
(  Paaet,  i.  399— 41 2. )  The  nobles,  being  mostly  Magyars, 
It  follows  that  the  Magyar  nation  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  maintaining  Uie  constitutioD  during  so  many 
centuries. 

The  internal  management  of  the  cities  Is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  government,  which  has  power  to  appoint 
and  remove  their  officers :  they  are  on  this  account  a 
constant  object  of  Jealousy  to  tne  nobles,  who  consider 
this  dependence  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  They  reproach  the  dtuens  for  their 
financial  ec<»omy,  and  for  allowing  the  majority  of  the 
inhab.  to  be  excluded  IVom  a  voice  In  all  public  business. 
The  distribution  of  Hungary  into  counties  is  attributed 
to  King  Stephen,  about  the  year  1000.  The  Fo  Itpan,  or 
lord-lieutenant,  is  the  only  officer  named  by  the  crown. 
The  At  Ispan,  or  deputy-lieulenant,  of  whom  there  are 
usually  two,  is,  however,  the  common  president  of  the 
county  meetings :  he  holds  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
county  police,  and  presides  as  chief  Judge  in  the  county 
courts ;  oeing,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  sheriff.  The  small  salary 
attached  to  all  county  offices  seems  rather  intended  to 
defray  extra  expenses,  than  as  a  remuneration. 

The  most  important  national  institution,  next  to  the 
county  meetings,  is  the  diet,  at  which  the  prelates  and 
magnates  formerly  assembled  with  the  deputies  from 
the  counties  and  the  towns.  Since  1562,  the  cham- 
bers have  t>een  divided.  The  chamber  of  magnates  is 
composed  of  the  prelates,  with  the  archbishop  of  Gran, 
as  primate,  at  their  head*:  the  **  barones  et  comites 
regni,"  or  peers  of  the  realm,  in  two  classes ;  the  great 
oincers  of  the  crown,  with  the  lords-lieutenant  or  the 
52  counties ;  and  the  barcms,  summoned  by  royal  letters, 
including  every  prime  count  and  baron  of  25  rears  of 
age.  Mr.  Paget  state^  that  "  the  upper  chamber  has 
at  present  no  power  of  bringing  forward  any  measure, 
nor,  1  t>elieve,  of  proposing  amendments  on  those  sent  up 
from  below ;  the  power  of  veto  or  approval  is  all  that  is 
granted  to  it.  But  the  most  extraordinary  anomaly  is 
the  undecided  privileges  of  some  of  their  own  body.  It 
is  questioned  whether  the  nobles  deriving  seats  from 
their  titles  only,  have  an  eoual  ririit  to  vote  with  those 
deriving  their  seats  from  their  offices  and  estates.  In 
coosequoice  of  this,  the  palatine,  on  some  occasions,  is 
said  to  have  decided  against  the  absolute  majority:  *  Vota 
non  numerantur,  sed  pooderantur,*  was  declared  to  be 
the  principle,  and  it  was  for  him  to  bold  the  scales." 
The  palatine  is  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  mag. 
nates.  Magnates  who  are  absent  depute  representatives, 
aa  do  also  the  widows  of  magnates ;  but  these  deputies  sit 
in  the  second  chamber,  where  thev  can  speak,  but  have 
no  vote.  The  business  transacted  in  the  lower  chamber 
is  previously  discussed  in  a  kind  of  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  called  a  **  circular  session,"  in  which  strict 
forms  are  not  observed,  and  each  member  speaks  as 
often  as  he  can  get  a  hearinc.  The  speeches  in  both 
chambers  are  now  usually  made  in  Hungarian.  Among 
the  magnates  some  few  speak  Latin;  but  this  language 
has  almost  enUrely  (alien  into  disuse.  The  "  personal," 
or  president  of  the  lower  chamber,  who  is  at  the  same 
Ume  chief  Judge  of  the  "^  royal  table,"  is  appointed  by 
the  crown,  wlien  the  diet  assembles,  the  promo$iticm» 
of  the  crown  are  flrst  presented  to  It  for  consideration, 
and  these  form  the  grrat  business  of  each  session  \  but 
proposals  also  originate  in  the  lower  chamber,  which, 
Vhen  agreed  to  hj  the  magnates,  are  also  sent  to  the 
king,  who,  if  he  approve  them,  communicates  his  assent 
by  a  royal  **  resolution."  Many  propositions  rejected  l>y 
the  crown  are  voted  anew  in  every  diet,  under  the  title 
of  Gravamms  /  and  their  number  has  accumulated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  expedient  to  make  a  selection  of 
the  moat  pressing,  which  are  denominated  pr^irreA<<a//a. 
Mr.  Paget  thus  cUwcribes  them :— > 

**  They  demand  that  Dalmatia,  Transrlvania.  Oalida, 
and  Lodomeria  should  be  reiuoorporated  with  Hungary ; 
that  the  military  frontiers  should  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  palatine,  and  aovemed  by  Hungarian 
laws ;  that  the  duty  on  salt  should  be  reduced :  that  the 
edicts  of  government  to  officers  of  Justice  should  be  dis- 
continued; that  the  laws  respecting  the  taxes  on  the 
clergy  should  be  observed;  that  the  Hungarian  chancery 
shotud  be  made  really,  not  merely  nominally,  Independ- 

*  Tlw  praUm  art,  S3  archbtkhopt  and  MAom  of  Um  Rom.  CaUi. 
•batch,  1  GfMk  «Rhtitaboib  9  tttehopB.  and  t  aLtmi. 
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ent  of  the  Austrian  chancery;  that  Uie'odnage  should 
bear  the  arms  of  Hungarr,  and  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  sliver  should  oe  prevented;  that  the  paper 
moneys  should  be  abolished,  and  a  return  made  to  a  m^ 
talllc  currency :  that  the  Hungarian  language  should  be 
used  in  all  official  business ;  that  the  fiscal  estates,  sudi 
as  have  fallen  to  the  crown  on  the  extlncilon  of  the  (k- 
miUes  to  whom  they  were  granted,  should,  as  the  law 
directs,  be  given  only  ar  the  reward  of  public  services, 
and  not  sold,  as  at  present,  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and, 
lastly,  that  spies  should  not  be  employed  and  trusted  by 
the  Austrian  government  In  Austria.*^ 

The  Hungarians  attach  great  importance  to  their 
country's  bang  recognised  as  an  Independent  kingdom. 
The  sovereign  is  styled  **  king"  in  all  public  acU,  and 
the  regalia  of  the  crown  are  guarded  by  a  special  corps 
appointed  for  the  purpose  in  the  palace  at  Buda,  whence 
they  are  only  removed,  and  that  with  great  ceremony, 
for  the  sovereign's  use  on  state  occasions.  The  grand 
officers  of  the  court  and  household  are  numerous,  and 
are  termed  **  auUe  ministeriales."  These  are  the  grand 
Justiciary  (mdex  curitt)^  the  ban  of  Croatia,  the  arch- 
treasurer  (tawnticontm  regalium  ptagister),  the  great 
cupbearer  (ptncemarmm  reg.  mag.)t  the  grand  carver 
(di^tfifrorum  reg,  ntag.)*  the  master  of  the  household 
lagaxonmn  reg.  mag.),  the  lord  chamberlain  (cacAicsf- 
lariorum  ny.  mag.),  the  grand  porter  (Jamtorum  rem. 
mag.)t  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  (curUg  reg.  nuuT), 
and  the  captain  of  the  body-guard  (capiteuuuM  nobilii 
turvuB  prtgtoriante).  The  king  is  represented  by  his 
viceroy,  the  palatine,  who  resides  at  Buda,  but  the  grand 
chancery  of  the  kingdom  has  Its  seat  at  Vienna,  where 
the  government  business  is  transacted.  The  exchequer 
is  managed  by  the  "  Hofkammer,"  which  has  its  seat  at 
Buda,  and  under  which  are  the  collectors  of  taxes,  the 
mining  boards,  and  the  directions  of  the  crown  domains. 

The  soldiers  voted  by  the  diet  amount  to  38,000  men, 
consisting  of  15  inlantry,  12  hussar  regiments,  and  I  re- 
giment of  artillery ;  but  there  are  generally  60,000  men 
quartered  within  tne  kingdom.  On  great  emergenoles, 
every  nobleman  turns  out  as  a  soldier,  in  what  is  called 
**  the  insurrection.**  The  Hungarian  body-guard,  to 
wait  upon  the  king's  person,  consists  of  62  young  nobles 
presented  by  the  counties.  A  course  of  instructiod  in 
military  sciences  and  languages  accompanies  tlieir  duty  at 
court,  and  the  ostensible  destination  of  the  officers  is  to 
prepare  a  number  of  young  men  to  head  "  the  insurrec- 
tion," whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  it  out. 

Hutorjf.  —  The  oldest  Inhabitants  of  Hungary,  men- 
tioned in  history,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  the  name  of  rannonians.  Of  its  history  during  the 
time  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  empires,  and  the  va. 
riotu  wars  and  Invasions  which  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  third  and  tenth  cmturies,  there  is  no 
certain  information.  Hungary,  however,  had  assumed 
the  form  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  sovereign  power  being  vested  in  the  house 
of  Arpad,  a  chief  of  the  Magyar  race.  This  family 
having  become  extinct  in  1301,  the  Hungarians,  througn 
the  influence  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  elected  Charles  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  One  of  his  sons 
became  king  of  Poland  in  1370,  and  thus  his  dominions 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  A  few  reigns 
subsequently,  under  Matthias  I.,  Hungary  comprised 
about  256,000  sq.  m.,  the  extent  of  the  present  Austrian 
empire.  The  Turks,  soon  after  their  establishment  in 
Europe,  began  to  assail  Hungary.  They  were,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  vigorously  resisted,  particularly  by 
the  famous  John  Hunniades.  In  1526,  however,  Louis 
IL,  king  of  Hungary,  was  totally  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Turks,  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  and  a  large  part  of 
his  dominions  fell  into  their  hands.  On  his  death, 
Ferdinand  1.  of  Austria,  his  brother-hi-law,  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1527, 
since  which  time  the  monarch  has  always  been  emperor 
of  AustrU :  but  the  Turks  continued  fur  many  rears  to 
hold  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  despotic 
conduct  or  the  Austrian  princes  was  most  distasteful  to 
the  Hungarian  nobles :  and  so  great  was  tbeh:  antipathy 
to  the  Austrian  yoke,  that,  in  1683,  they  rose,  with  Tekell 
at  their  head,  and  called  upon  the  Turks  to  relieve  them 
from  servitude.  Austria,  however,  succeeded,  by  the 
help  of  John  SoUeskl  and  Prince  Eugene,  in  expelling 
the  Turks  flt>m  these  countries,  and  they  were  finally 
secured  to  it  by  the  treaties  of  Carlowiu  and  Passaro. 
wiu,  in  1718.  Hungary  has  since  been  on  amicable 
terms  with  the  Austrian  royal  lamily ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  policy  of  the  emperors,  for  many  years,  to 
concede  liberal  measures,  though  perhaps  not  to  the 
extent  desired  by  such  men  as  Ssechenri,  Bathyanr, 
Wesselenyl,  and  other  aUe  politicians  and  reformera  m 
the  Hungarian  diet. 

P.  S,  Since  these  paragraphs  were  written 
Hung|ary  has  been  the  theatre  of  reTolution  and 
of  civil  war.  Some  very  important  reforms  had 
been  effected  by  the  Diets  of  1836  and  1839 ;  and 
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rthen  were  in  progress,  which,  had  they  been 
constitutkuiaUjr  followed  up,  wouJd  hare  been  of 
fnreat  public  ntili^.  Latterly,  however,  revola- 
tionary  opinions  and  projects  had  begun  to  make 
their  waT  into  the  Diet.  l*he  old  opposition, 
which,  though  sometimes  violent,  was  of  an 
essentially  cooserratiTe  character,  was  gradually 
superseded  by  one  animated  by  a  ^  leas  cautious 
policy.  The  emancipation  of  Hungary  from 
the  dominion  of  the  princes  ot  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  ibe  rendering  of  Muryar  influence 
paramount  in  the  Croatian  and  ^vonian  pro- 
vinces ccmnected  with  Hungary,  were  the  real 
and  latteriy  the  avowed  objects  of  the  new  onpo- 
sHioo.  lliey  might  not,  however,  have  been 
willing,  or  if  willing  they  might  not  have  been 
able  to  precipitate  matters  to  a  crisis,  but  for 
the  revolutioG  in  France,  in  Februanr  1848, 
and  the  revolutionary  proceedings  that  followed 
soon  after  in  Vienna.  But  it  then  appeared 
to  the  opposition  leaders  that  the  time  for  carry- 
ing tbvlr  faroarite  •chsaaes  bad  arrived ;  and.  after  MHne 
violent  preliminanr  roeamires  to  the  Di«t,  tbej  at  length 
proceeded,  on  the  I4tb  of  April,  1M9,  fonaally  to  depioM 
tbe  Hoiue  of  Hapsburg- Lorraine. 

ihit,  Uiougb  in  great  perlJ.  tbs  Austrian  monarchy 
wat  not  overthrown.  In  no  very  lengthened  period  the 
revoltitioo  in  Vienna  was  suppreued ;  and  government 
was  able  to  direct  a  considerable  force,  inc.  that  led  bj 
tlie  Ban  of  Croatia,  against  the  insurgent  Hungarians. 
It  is  doobtftil,  however,  whetlier  the  latter  might  not 
have  socceeded,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  interforence  of 
the  Russians,  In  erecting  themselves  into  an  indepen. 
dent  state.  Bat  Aostria  liaviog  applied  for  auistance 
to  Russia,  it  was  willingly  rendered.  And  a  powerful 
Russian  army  having  been  marclied  into  Hungary,  the 
Insurgents  were  speedily  compelled  to  give  up  the 
contest  in  which  they  had  so  rashly  engaged. 

But  though  the  government  has  been  re-established,  it 
is  impossible  that  its  old  forms  should  be  again  renewed. 
They  will  necessarily  require  to  be  very  greatly  modi- 
fied. And  it  is  believed  that  the  Austrian  cabToet  wUl 
see  that  it  is  for  its  advantage  to  estahUsfa  a  constitution 
whidi,  while  it  secures  the  tranquillity  of  the  countrv. 
may,  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  its  progreu  in  wealth 
and  drilisation. 

HUNGBRFORD.  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, partly  in  co.  Berits ,  band.  Kinttmry  Eagle,  and 
partly  In  co.  Wilts,  bund.  Klnwardstooe,  on  the  Kennet, 
96  m.  B.  Bath,  and  64  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of 
par.  6,940  acres ;  pop.  (Indudingthe  hamlets  of  Eddlng- 
too  and  Sandon-lee),  in  1841.  tJ34.  The  town  consisu 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  tlie 
market  house,  open  below,  and  liaring  a  room  above 
fur  the  transaction  of  the  town  tnidness.  The  church, 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  shady  avenue  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town,  is  a  lumdsome  structure,  erected  in 
1816,  and  near  it  is  tbe  trammar-scfaool.  There  are 
also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents.  Hungerford  has  no  manufactures ;  but 
there  are  soase  exteiuive  breweries,  and  a  consideraUe 
trailc  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal  passing  close  to  the  town  It  is  a  bor.  by 
prescrintioo,  and  is  governed  by  a  constable  elected  an- 
nually by  the  inbabs.,  who  are  called  together  by  a  brass 
horn,  known  as  the  "  Hungerford  Horn,'*  and  aiven  by 
John  of  Gaunt  with  the  charter.  Hungerford  Park,  at 
tbe  E.  end  of  tbe  town,  is  a  llnely-wooded  domain,  with 
a  mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  recently  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  house  built  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  or  tbe  Earl  of 
Essex.  Markeu  on  Wemiesday  ;  fairs,  last  Wednesday 
in  April.  Aug.  10.,  and  Monday  before  Michaelmas. 

HUNTINGDON,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  partly 
indoded  within  tbe  great  level  of  the  Fens ;  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  cos.  of  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and 
Bedford ;  the  latter  bounding  it  only  on  the  8.W.  Arm, 
338,000  acres,  of  which  about  »0,000  are  said  to  be 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  in  the  W.  and 
S.  pans  eently  varied,  but  the  N.  and  N.  B.  portion, 
included  m  the  Fens,  is  almost  quite  flat.  This  latter 
portion  of  the  co.  is  mostly  in  grass,  the  other  parts 
behig  about  equally  divided  between  tillage  and  pastur- 
age. Chief  crops,  wheat,  oats,  and  beans.  Agriculture, 
though  much  improved,  is  not  very  advanced.  The  land 
is  ploughed  in  Immense  ridges,  by  which  a  great  deal  is 
lost :  and  it  is  frequently  also  foul  uid  out  of  order : 
turnips  little  cultivated.  A  good  deal  of  fine  cheese  and 
butter  is  made.  The  sheep,  the  stock  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  about  ^X),000  head,  produce  long  combing 
wooL  Estates  generally  extensive:  there  are  many 
large  brau,  but  small  ones  predomhiate.    Average  rent 
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or  land  hi  184S,  ««.  SML  an  acre.  PlcM«*hoQsas  are 
extremely  abundant.  There  are  neither  adoerals  nor 
manutectnresofanylmportaoce.  Principal  rivers,  Ouse 
and  Nene.  There  are  in  tbe  ieua  two  sballow  lakes. 
WhItUesea  Mere,  and  Ramsey  Mere ;  tbe  former  con- 
taining above  1,U0  acres,  and  the  latter  about  half  as 
much:  measures,  however,  are  now  in  progress  for 
draining  the  former.  Huntingdonshire  has  4  hundreds 
and  108 pars.:  It  sends  4  menu,  to  tlie  H.  of  C,  S  for  the 
CO.  and  S  for  the  bor.  of  Huntingdon,  the  prlndpal  town 
in  tbe  00.  RegiUered  electors  for  the  oo.  In  1849.50, 
1,803.  In  1841,  Huntingdon  had  11360  hihab.  bouses  t 
and  58,649  inbabs.,  of  whom  ».07S  were  males,  and 
0,477  fomales.  Sum  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  in  1846-47,  S9.608#.  Annual  value  of  real  prouettf 
in  1815, 825.964/  ;  do.  hi  1843,  401.684t  '' ^'^^  ' 

HcnrrmoDoii,  apart  and  mun.  bor.  and  ssarket  town 
of  England,  co.  Huntingdon,  of  which  it  is  tbe  cap., 
bund.  HursHngstone,  on  the  Ouse,  57  m.  N.  London, 
and  17  m.  N.W.  Cambridge.    Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which 
hidudes  the  old  bor.  and  tbe  adjoining  par.  of  Oodmaa- 
cbester,  6,8ao  acres:  pop.  of  do.,  hi  1141,  5,iM)0.    Tbe 
town,  which  stands  on  a  gentle  slope  N.  of  the  Ouse 
(crossed  here  bj  a  causeway  and  bridge  of  six  arches), 
"  consists  principally  of  a  long  range  of  respectable 
brick  houses  running  from  N.  to  8.,  which  coauneooe 
imoMdiatdy  from  the  bridae.  and  line  each  side  of  the 
N.  road  from  London.    A  few  streeU  and  lanes  branch 
off  on  each  side :  but  these  are  mostly  composed  of 
inferior  houses.    It  U  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and 
there  is  an  appearance  of  general  improvement  and  in- 
crease.** {Bomnd.  Rep.)    Of  15  churches  once  standing, 
only  S  remain,  though  there  are  4  parishes.    Both  are 
buOt  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  one  of  them  has  a 
beautifhl   pinnaded  tower,  and  a  fine  W.  entrance. 
There  are  4  places  ci  worship  for  dissenters,  an  old 
grammar-school,  with  %  exhibitioos  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tended by  80  boys,  a  creen-coat  school  for  80  boys  and 
13  girls,  a  national  school  with  160  children,  and  8  Sun- 
day schools.     The  town-ball,  behind  which  are  the 
shambles,  is  a  stuccoed  building,  comprising  3  court- 
rooms, and  an  assembly  room  {  and  close  to  it  is  tl»e 
county  gaol.    A  small  tneatre  and  a  race-course  furnish 
occasional  amusement  in  summer.    **  No  manufocture 
is  carried  on  in  Huntingdon,  nor  is  there  any  trade  of 
Importaooe,  except  in  wool  and  grain:  its  prosperity, 
therefore,  is  mainly  attributable  to  tbe  buriness  con- 
nected with  posting,  which  it  owes  to  iu  flivourable 
position  on  tbe  great  N.  road."   (  J/ms.  Bomnd.  Rep.) 
Godmaacfaester.  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whidi 
seems  to  liave  been  once  an  important  bor.,  is  now  a 
mere  suburb  of  Huntingdon,  diiefly  inhabited  by  (krmers 
and  terming  labourers,  and  having  a  pop.  of^  3,163  in 
1841.    Both  towns  were  chartered  in  the  reign  of  John : 
the  present  ofltoers  in  each  are  4  aldermen  and  13  coun- 
eilfors ;  but  ndtiier  of  the  bors^as  now  constituted,  has 
a  comaiission  of  the  peace.    Tbe  county  magistrates 
bold  petty  and  quarter  sessions  in  the  town-ball,  the 
chief  locsll  act  of  the  town  being  that  of  35  George  III. 
Huntincdon  has  sent  3  mems.  to  tbe  H.  of  C,  since  the 
reien  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise,  till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  ActjjbeIng  vested  in  freenaen  by  birth,  grant,  or 

Krdiase.  Tbe  boundaries  of  the  present  pari.  bor. 
dude  tbe  entire  parish  of  Godaumcbester,  as  well  as 
the  old  borough.  Registered  electors  in  1849-60,  406. 
Markets  at  Huntingdoo  on  Saturday:  Godmanchester 
cattie-fhir  on  Easter  Tuesday. 

HUNTLEY,  a  bor.  of  baroay,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  oo  tlie  peninsula  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Deveron  and  Bogie,  86  m.  N.  w. 
Aberdeen.  Pop.  of  the  town  and  par.  In  1801^868 ;  In 
1841, 8,648.  Pop.  of  the  town  Only  in  1841.  3,731.  It  Is 
neatly  built,  consisting  of  two  pclndpal  streeU  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  having  a  handsome  square  or 
market-place  in  tbe  middle.  The  Deveron  is  crossed 
by  an  ancient  Inidge  of  a  single  arch.  On  occasion  of 
the  great  floods  of  1839,  when  the  waters  of  tlie  river 
rose  S3  ft.  above  tlieir  usual  level,  only  6  ft.  of  tbe  areh 
remained  unoccupied ;  but  H  received  no  iujury.  and 
stands  apparently  as  Arm  as  ever.  A  modern  bridge  of 
three  arches  spans  the  Bogie.  In  addition  to  the  par. 
church,  the  Episcopalians,  CatlM^ics,  and  Independents 
have  each  diapels.  In  tlra  immediate  vidnity  <^  the 
town  are  Huntley  Lodge  and  Huntley  Castle  t  the 
former  a  seat  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon  ;  tbe  latter, 
which  is  in  ruins,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Gordon  fomily : 
both  are  now  tbe  property  of  tbe  Duke  of  Richmond, 
feudal  superior  of  tbe  town.  Huntley  was  once  cele- 
brated for  its  maaufocture  of  linen :  but  it  has  neariy 
disappeiued.  There  Is  a  thriving  Meach-fleld  on  tbe 
bulks  of  tiie  Bogle.  The  business  of  brewing  and  distil- 
lation is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  exteut  in  the  town 
and  ndghbourhood   There  are  here  three  branch  banks. 

HUEDWAR.  HARI-DWAR,  or  GANGA-DWARA 
("  tbe  gate  of  the  Ganges  '*),  a  town  of  Hindostan,  presid. 
Bengal,  prov.  Delhi,  In  let.  890  57'  N.,  and  long.  7ito 
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f  B  ( 106  m.  N.B.  Delhi,  and  flunotu  from  lU  beinff  one 
of  the  principal  placet  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  ana  the 
•eat  of  the  ereatest  fiitir  in  India.  The  town,  which  is 
but  inoonaiderable,  Ib  titoated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the 
point  where  that  sacred  stream  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  pilgrimage  and  the  ftdr  are  hdd  together, 
at  the  Temal  equinox ;  and  Europeans,  nowise  addicted 
to  exaggeration,  who  have  been  repeatedlr  present  on 
these  occasions,  estimate  that  A-om  300,000  to  800,000 
strangers  are  then  assembled  in  the  town  and  its  Vid- 
■ItT.  But  ererj  twelfth  year  is  reckoned  peculiarly 
honr;  and  then  It  b  supposed  that  ttma  1,000,000  to 
1,600,000,  and  eren  1,000,000,  jpUgrims  and  dealers  are 
congregated  together  from  aA  parts  of  India  and  the 
countries  to  the  N.  In  1819,  which  luppeoed  to  be  a 
twelfth  year,  when  the  auspicious  moment  fbr  bathing 
in  the  CUmges  was  announced  to  the  impatient  derotees, 
the  rush  was  so  tremendous  that  no  fewer  than  480 
persons  were  either  trampled  to  death  under  foot,  or 
drowned  in  the  river!  The  foreigners  resorting  to 
Uurdwar  fair,  for  commercial  purposes  only,  consist 
principally  of  the  natives  of  Nepaul,  the  Punjab,  and 
Feshwaur.  with  Afj^hans,  Usbecfc  Tartars,  Ac.  They 
import  vast  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  camels, 
Persian  dried  fhilts,  shawls,  drugs,  kc.  i  the  returns  are 
made  in  cotton,  piece  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  and 
other  tropical  productions.  The  merchants  never  men- 
tion the  price  of  their  goods,  but  conduct  the  bargain  by 
touching  the  dlfbrent  joints  of  their  fingers,  to  hinder 
the  bystanders  galnlns  any  information.  During  the 
Mahratta  sway,  a  kind  of  poll-tax  and  duties  <m  cattle 
were  levied ;  but  all  is  now  free,  without  impost  or 
molestation  of  any  sort.  Owing  also  to  the  precautions 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  the  most  perfect 
order  Is  preserved,  much  to  the  surprise  and  satis- 
faction of  the  natives ;  for,  antecedent  to  our  occupation 
of  tkn  country,  the  fairs  usually  ended  in  disorder  and 
bloodshed.   {PrivaU Ii^ormatUm  i  Uamittom^tB,  India 

HURON  (LAKE),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N. 
America,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
second  in  sise  only  to  Lake  Superior,  and  intermediate 
in  position  between  that  lake  and  Michigan,  on  the  N.  W. 
and  W.,  and  lakes  Brie  and  Ontario,  on  the  S.  and  S.B. 
It  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  extending  between 
lat.  48°  and  46<>  W  N.,  and  long.  79^  30'  and  85^  W.. 
surrounded.  W.  and  S.W.,  by  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  territory  of  Upper  Canada ; 
and  divided  Into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  long  peninsula 
and  the  Manitoulin  chain  of  islands,  the  parts  to  the  N. 
and  B.  of  which  are  called  North  Channel  and  Georgian 
Bay.  The  total  length  of  Lake  Huron,  )f.  to  S.,  is 
ratner  more  than  900  m.,  and  Its  greatest  breadth  about 
the  same.  Area  estimated  by  Dartqr  at  19,000  sq.  m. 
Elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  696  ft.,  or  less 
by  46  than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  by  4  than  that  of 
Lake  Michigan.  (Oordim,  A.  York  Gat,  p.  11.)  Great- 
est depth  towards  its  W.  shore  at  least  1,000  ft.,  and  its 
mean  depth  is  estimated  at  900  ft.,  or  about  800  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  In  various  parts  it  i^unds 
with  islands,  their  total  number  being  said  to  exceed 
89,000,  thelarcest,  the  Great  ManitoiUin  (KvU  Spirit) 
island,  is  nearly  90  m.  long,  and  in  one  part  almost  30 
m.  wide.  Lake  Huron  receives  the  superabundant 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  by  the  river  St  Mary,  at  its 
N.  W.  angle,  and  those  of  Michigan  at  Mlchllimachinac ; 
and  discharges  its  own  towards  Lake  Brie,  by  the 
St.  Clair,  at  its  S.  extremitr.  Lakes  Nlpisdog  and 
SImcoe  communicate  with  It  by  the  Francis  and  &vem 
rivers,  except  which,  however.  Lake  Huron  receives  no 
river  worthy  of  mention.  The  banks  of  this  lake  are 
mostly  low,  especially  along  its  S.  and  W.  sides.  Few 
or  no  towns  of^  oonseauence  exist  <m  its  shores,  and  Its 
navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  sudden  and  violent 
tempesU.  (i>art|r.  View  qf  tke  U.  State*  j  New  York 
Gax.,  Ac) 

HYDERABAD,  a  town  and  fbrtress  of  Hlndostan, 
prov.  Sinde,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  thou^  not  the  largest 
dty.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky  predpioe  upon  an  island 
formed  by  the  Indus  and  the  FuUalee,  one  of  Its  tributa- 
ries, 48  m.  N.B.  TatU;  lat.  96»  99^  N.,  long.  GBP  41'  E. 
Pop.  estimated  by  Sir  A.  Bumes  at  90^)0.  The  fortress 
(ofwhich  there  Is  a  view  in  Bmmeg*$  Bokhara,  vol.  IL) 
has  an  Imposing  appearance,  and  is  considwed  very  strong 
by  the  Slndians ;  but  it  could  not  (mpose  any  efibctuiS 
resistance  to  European  troops.  Its  snape  is  an  irregular 
pentagon ;  its  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  are  about  96  ft. 
high,  very  thick  at  the  bottom,  but  tapering  to  the  top, 
and  flanked  with  round  towers  from  800  to  400  paces 
apart.  On  one  side  it  is  enclosed  bf  a  ditch  about  10  ft. 
wide,  and  8  deep.  In  its  centre  is  a  massy  tower  uncon- 
nected with  the  works,  in  which  a  great  jKMtlon  of  the 
treasures  of  SInde  are  deposited.  When  Colonel  Pottinger 
visited  the  place,  about  70  i^eces  of  cannon  were  mounted 
on  the  ramparts,  and  there  were  formerly  9,600  houses 
and  several  handsome  mosques  within  the  citadel ;  at 
preient.  Sir  A.  Bumes  says,  tha  fbrtress  is  a  mere  shell. 
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and  iU  walls  are  coing  rapidly  to  decay.  N.  of  it  is  tb« 
peUM  or  unfortiOed  town,  in  which  most  of  the  iuhabe. 
reside  in  mud  huts :  there  are,  however,  some  well  sup- 
plied shops.  Hyderabad  has  manufactmries  of  arms  of 
diflbrent  kinds,  employing  about  l-6th  of  iU  inhabs.  ; 
and  others  of  embroidered  cloths,  leather,  &c.  ( PotUu' 
ger't  Beioockistan  s  Bumes*»  Sinde,  and  Trav.  in  Bok- 
kara,  ^.) 

HYDsaABAD,  a  aty  of  the  Decean.  Hhadostan.  cap. 
of  the  NIsam's  dom.;  on  the  Musah.  a  tributanr  of 
the  Krishna,  197  m.  W.N.W.  Mausnlinatam,  970  m. 
S.E.  Aurungabad,  and  190  m.  W.S.W.  Bc^u>oor;  lat. 
170  16*  N.,  long.  7SO  86*  E.  Pop.,  including  its 
suburbs,  estimated  at  900,000.  {HtmiUonU  B.  I.  Gaz. 
I.  688.)  It  is  about  4  m.  in  toigth  by  8  in  breadth, 
and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  capable  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  predatory  cavalry,  but  no  adequate  defence 
against  artillery,  streets  narrow,  otMAed,  and  badly  ^ 
paved ;  houses  mostly  of  one  story  only,  and  built  of 
wood  and  other  combustible  materials.  A  large  arched 
bridge,  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  abreast,  here 
crosses  the  Musah.  The  chief  public  nuildings  are  the 
palace  and  numerous  mosques,  Hvderabad  having  long 
been  the  stronriiold  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Decean. 
Within  the  city  are  also  some  large  magazines  be- 
longing to  the  Nlsam,  filled  with  European  manufac- 
tures. Hyderabad  fthen  called  Baunuggur)  was  founded 
by  Cuttub  Shah,  about  1686.  It  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered in  1687,  I7  the  troops  of  Aurungsebe.  The  late 
Nisam  transferred  the  royal  residence  from  Aurungabad 
thither,  as  more  in  the  centre  of  his  dom. ,  and  since 
having  been  the  seat  of  gov.  and  the  court,  it  has  pro- 
gressively increased  In  WMlth  and  population. 

The  territory  of  which  Hyderabad  is  the  cap.,  known 
as  the  Nisam 's  dom.,  extends  between  the  16tn  and  91  st 
degs.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  76th  and  89d  den.  of  B.  long. ; 
eoabradng,  together  with  the  provs.  Hyderabad  and 
Beeder,  part  of  Bejapoor,  Aurungabad,  and  Berar; 
having  an  area  of  108,000  sq.  m..  with  a  pop.  of  at  least 
8  millions.  By  all  accounts,  this  territory  was  very 
badly  governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  insurrections 
were  frequent.  But,  according  to  a  treaty  made  in 
1800,  it  was  provided  that  the  military  power  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  employed  not  only  m  the  suppression 
of  rebellion,  but  also  In  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
The  British  bound  themselves  to  protect  the  Nisam 
against  all  enemies,  and  to  secure  the  lawful  succession 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  Nizam  engaged  to  receive  and 
maintain  a  subsidiary  British  force,  to  abstain  tma  all 
connection  with  other  states,  and  to  carrry  on  no  nego* 
tiatlons  except  through  the  British  gov. ;  to  refer  to 
us,  and  to  abide  by  our  arbitration,  on  every  occasion  of 
dispute  with  any  other  power,  and  to  assist  us  with  his 
troops  and  resources  on  occasions  of  just  war.  (See 
Crauifurd,  Sdmomtone,  Ac,  in  ParU  Beport,  Append, 
PoliUcalz  Hamilton^  E.  I.  Gazetteer.) 

HYDRA,  an  bland  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the 
coasT  of  Argolls,  (txm  which  it  Is 6  m.  distant ;  lat.  87^  90^ 
N.,  long.  WP  SO'  B.  Area,  69  sq.  m.  Pop.,  according  to 
Thiersch,  In  1834,  20,000.  It  is  a  mere  rock,  so  utterly 
barren  as  to  contribute  nothing  whatever  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  inhabitants,  nor,  m  all  probability,  would 
It  ever  have  been  peopleid,  unless  Its  Insular  situation 
and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour  had  pointed  it  out  as 
a  safe  place  of  refuge  fh>m  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks, 
and  a  favourable  situation  fbr  commercial  pursuits. 
The  town  of  Hydra,  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
a4iacent  villages  on  the  coast,  b  the  only  Inhabited  part 
of  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  N.W.  stoe,  and  rises  in 
successive  tiers,  like  an  amphitheatre,  over  the  harbour, 
presenting  from  the  sea  an  extremely  beautlfUl  prospect. 
The  streets  are  precipitous  and  uneven ;  but  the  houses 
are  most  substantially  buUt  of  stone,  with  n>aclous 
and  well-fiimlshed  Interiors,  and  are  extremely  neat 
and  clean.  The  harbour,  defended  by  a  battery,  is 
crescent-shaped,  and  though  small,  U  deep  and  safe ; 
it  b  lined,  through  its  entire  sweep,  with  storehouses 
and  shops,  most  of  which,  however,  are  now  empty, 
<mly  showing,  by  their  number,  the  former  consequence 
of  the  port.  Several  GredL  churches  (two  of  which 
have  fine  marble  steeples)  and  a  hall  of  commerce  are 
the  chief  public  buildings ;  and  the  educational  esUblish* 
ments,  instituted  in  the  days  of  Hydra's  prosperity, 
comprise  a  well-regulated  coUege,  fbr  instruc^on  In  the 
classical  Greek  and  the  modem  languMes,  several 
elementary  schools,  and  a  mathematics  seminarv. 
The  commerce  of  Hydra  before  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence was  very  consid^able,  employinc,  in  1816,  accord- 
ing to  PouquevlUe,  190  vessels,  and  mor^  at  a  later 
pcuriod,  trading  in  wheat  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
In  oil,  wine,  and  other  goods,  witn  diflferent  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  It  nas  now  greatly  fkllen  off,  and  In 
all  probability  will  never  recover  Its  former  prosperity, 
having  been  chiefly  transferred  to  the  more  advan- 
tageously situated  ports  of  Nauplia  and  the  PIraus. 
The  Hydriots,  most  of  whom  are  Albanians,  and  noi 
true  Creeks,  were,  during  their  prosper!^,  which  com* 
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capaeUMU  bftrio.  A(l«r  an  «mls<loo,  the  buin  and  (Vmnel 
are  empty.  The  jets  take  place  at  intenraU  of  aboat  6 
hours ;  and  when  the  water.  In  a  Tiolent  state  of  ebal- 
Utton,  beslns  to  rise  in  the  pipe  or  funnel,  and  to  fill  the 
basin,  subterraneous  noises  are  heard  like  the  distant 
roar  of  cannon,  the  earth  is  slightly  shaken,  and  the 
agitation  increases  till  at  length  a  ocrfumn  of  water  is 
suddenly  thrown  up,  with  vast  force  and  loud  explosions, 
to  the  height  of  100  or  900  it.  After  playing  for  a  time 
like  an  artiAdal  fountain,  and  giving  off  great  clouds  of 
vapour,  the  ftmnel  is  emptied,  and  a  column  of  stesm 
rushing  up  with  great  ▼iolence  and  a  thundering  noise, 
terminates  the  eruption.  Such  Is  the  explosive  force,  that 
large  stones  thrown  into  the  Ainnel  are  instantly  ejected, 
and  sometimes  shivered  Into  small  fragments.  (For  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  see  LyeW*  Owhgv.  il. 
309.  3d  ed. )  Some  of  the  hot  springs,  near  the  inhaolted 
parts  of  the  island,  are  used  for  economical  purposes ; 
food  is  dressed  over  them  t  and  in  some  places  huts  are 
built  over  small  fountains,  to  form  steam  baths.  In  other 


parts  of  the  island  vast  cauldrons  of  boiling  mud  are  seen 
in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  sending  up  immense  co- 
lumns of  dense  vapour,  which  otMCure  the  atmosphere 
•  great  way  round. 

That  Iceland  had  formerly  some  extensive  forests  is 
apparent  from  authentic  recoras,  but  they  no  longer  exist  *. 
in  foct,  the  climate  seems  to  be  now  unsuitable  for  the 
growth  of  trees,  those  that  are  found  at  present  being 
atunted  and  diminutive,  and  little  better  than  under- 
wood. Vast  quantities  of  furhtrbrand,  or  fossil  wood, 
are  frequently  found  buried  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the 
anrfoce. 

Of  the  wild  anfanals,  foxes  are  the  most  nomerons. 
Reindeer,  which  were  introduced  from  Norway  fai  1770, 
In  the  intention  of  being  domesticated,  have  increased  very 
rapidly ;  btit  they  are  entire^  wild,  and  are  very  difBcuft 
to  kill.  Bears  are  frequently  brought  down  from  the 
arctic  regions  on  masses  of  floating  ice ;  thev  sometimes 
commit  great  devastations,  but  are  generally  destroyed 
almost  immediatelv  after  making  the  land.  Nearly  all 
kinds  ef  seafowl  inhabit  the  coasts  and  islands ;  and  plo. 
Ters.  curlews,  snipes,  and  a  variety  of  game,  are  found  in 
the  interior.  The  eider  duck  is  very  plentiful ;  and  the 
down  taken  from  the  nest  is  an  Important  article  of  ex- 
port. The  birds  are  so  fkmiliar  as  to  build  their  nests 
all  round  the  roofi,  and  even  Inside  the  huts.  A  severe 
penalty  is  inflicted  on  those  who  kill  them.  The  pea- 
santry entertain  a  superstitious  reverence,  mingled  with 
aversion,  for  the  seal  The  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  fine  fish  ;  and  it  is  from  the  sea 
that  the  Icelanders  derlvegreat  part  of  their  subsistence. 
Their  flsheries  are  prosecuted  with  great  activity ;  and  at 
Niardivik,  one  of  the  fishing  stations  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Ishuid,  there  are  said  to  be  300  boats.  Cod  and  haddock 
are  plentiful  on  the  coasts :  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  seaflsh,  port  Is  salted  for  exportation,  but  by  for 
the  greater  part  is  dried  for  winter  provision.  The  her- 
ring fishery  Is  mudi  neglected,  as  well  as  the  inland  fish- 
eryon  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  more  variable  than  that  of  the  tame 
latitudes  on  the  continent.  Great  and  sadden  changes  of 
temperature  often  occur ;  and  it  has  ftwiuently  hap- 

Ened  that  after  a  night  of  frost,  the  thermometer  daring 
e  day  has  risen  to  70^  Fah.  The  intensity  of  the 
cold  is  much  increased  by  the  immense  quantities  of 
floating  ice,  which,  being  drifted  from  the  polar  regions, 
accumulate  upon  the  coast.  Fogs  are  ft«quent ;  but  the 
air,  on  the  whole,  is  reckoned  wholesome.  Thunder  to 
sridom  Iteard,  but  storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  frequent ; 
and  the  amrora  borealia  and  other  meteors  are  much 
■lore  common  and  brilliant  here  than  In  countries  for- 
ther  to  the  S.  The  sun  to  visible  at  midnight,  at  the 
iummer  solstice,  from  the  hilto  in  the  N.  parts  of  the 
bland.  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  Iceland,  that 
the  seasons  in  former  ages  were  less  unfavourable ;  but 
there  Is  probably  no  good  foundation  for  this  belief.  The 
summers  are  necessarily  short ;  but  Dr.  Henderson  states 
that  the  cold  is  rarely  more  intense  than  in  the  S.  of 
Scandinavia,  and  the  winter  he  passed  in  the  island 
was  as  mild  as  any  he  had  experienced  in  Denmark  or 
Sweden. 

No  grain  Is  now  cultivated,  though  traces  exist  of  Its 
having  been  formerly  raised.  Agriculture  is  limited  to 
the  rearing  of  various  grasses  for  cattle,  and  haymaking 
to  consequently  the  most  important  branch  of  rural  In- 
dustry. Potatoes  have  been  introduced  with  some  suc- 
cess ;  and  several  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  are  raised, 
bat,  with  the  exception  of  red  cabbage,  few  attain  per- 
fection. The  grasses  are  of  the  sorts  common  in  other 
N.  climates,  and  keep  horses  and  other  cattle  in  good 
eondltlon  during  the  summer.  Many  of  the  low  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  which  yields  pret^ 
good  sommer  pasturage ;  and  the  meadows  and  valle}  s 
throogh  which  the  rivers  flow  produce  grass  in  tolera 
Me  abundance,  which,  when  the  weather  allows  of  Its 
being  harvested,  to  made  into  hay.  Seaweed  and  mou 
•agerly  devoured  by  the  cattle  In  winter,  when 


otfier  food  fislls,  which  Is  often  the  case.  In  1834  it 
estimated  that  there  were  about  600,000  hcasd  of  sheep  ; 
tmoi  36,000  to  40,000  head  of  black  caUle ;  and  IWun 
60,000  to  60.000  horses  in  Iceland :  goats  are  kept  only  in 
the  N.  The  number  of  sheep  appears  to  be  increasing  ; 
they  have  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  which  are  not  shorn, 
but  cast  off  entirely  In  the  spring.  The  horses  are  hardy 
and  small,  seldom  standing  more  than  14  hands  high. 
There  being  no  carriages  of  any  description,  they  are 
principally  used  for  carrying  burdens ;  and  the  pfwreet 
peasant  has  senerally  4  or  6  of  these  animals.  Rent* 
are  paid  mostly  In  produce ;  on  the  coasts  in  fish,  in  the 
Interior  in  butter,  sheep,  &c.  Tenants  who  are  in  easj 
circumstances  generally  employ  one  or  more  labourers, 
who,  besides  board  and  lodging,  have  from  10  to  12  specie 
dollars  a  year  as  wages.  The  whole  pop.  to  employed 
either  in  fishing  or  leedlng  cattle,  or  both ;  those  who 
breed  cattle  being,  as  compared  with  those  who  Uve  by 
fishing,  nearly  as  3  to  1. 

No  manufactures,  of  any  kind,  are  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  trade.  Every  branch  of  industry  is  domestic, 
and  confined  chiefly  to  articles  of  ciothingjSudi  as  coarse 
cloth,  gloves,  mittens,  stockings,  &c.  The  peasantry 
supply  themselves  wiUi  such  furniture  as  their  cottages 
require,  and  some  manufacture  silver  trinkets  and  snuff 
boxes,  and  forge  implements  of  iron.  Every  man  can  shoe 
hto  own  horse ;  and,  in  thto  land  of  primitive  simplicity, 
even  the  bishop  and  chief  Justice  are  sometimes  employra 
in  thto  necessary  occupation  1  The  greater  part  of  the 
trade  to  carried  on  bv  means  of  barter ;  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation  to  very  small,  few  of  the  peasanta 
possessing  any.  The  merchants  receive  the  articles  for 
exportation  at  regulated  prices,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  market,  and  pi^  for  them  in  sach  foreign  commo- 
dities as  the  inhab.  may  require.  The  peasantry  of  Uie 
neighbourhood  assemble  annually  at  Reiktovik  and  the 
other  principal  settlements,  and  bring  down  with  them 
wool,  woollen  manufactured  goods,  butter,  skins,  tallow, 
IcelMd  moss  {Lichen  Ulandfau)^  and  sometimes  a  few 
cattle.  In  return  for  these  they  take  back  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  snuff,  a  little  brandy,  rye,  rye  bread,  wheaten 
flour,  salt,  soap,  ftc.  The  better  class  purchase  linens 
and  cotton  goods,  which  have  latterly  come  more  Into 
use.  Those  who  live  near  the  coasts  bring  to  market 
dried  cod  and  stock  Ash,  dried  salmon,  whale,  shark,  and 
seal  oito,  seal  skins,  &c.  The  domestic  produce  has,  of 
late  years,  been  considerable,  and  the  export  of  wool 
amounts  to  flrom  3,000  to  4,000  skippunds  annually. 

The  Icelanders  are  of  Norwegian  origin ;  they  are  tall, 
have  a  fhmk  ooen  countenance,  a  florid  complexion,  and 
fiaxen  hair.  They  seldom  attain  to  an  advanced  age, 
but  the  females  generally  Uve  longer  than  the  men. 
They  are  hospitable ;  devotedly  attached  to  their  native 
land ;  remarlud>ly  grave  and  serious :  and,  indeed,  ap- 
paroitlv  phlegmatic,  but  extremely  animated  on  sulijects 
which  interest  them.  They  have  retained,  with  fow  in. 
novations,  the  andoit  modes  of  life  and  the  costume  ot 
their  race.  Their  principal  articles  of  food  are  fish, 
fresh  and  dried,  bread,  made  of  imported  com,  great 
quantities  of  randd  Initter,  game,  ana,  in  stMne  parts,  a 
porridge  made  of  the  Icelandic  moss.  They  some- 
times use  the  flesh  of  the  shark  or  sea-fish,  when  it 
has  become  tender  from  putrescence.  Their  huts, 
though  larger,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Irish :  their 
dampness,  with  the  darkness,  filth,  and  stench  of  the 
fish,  render  them  uninhabitable  by  strangers.  The 
Icelandic,  or  original  Scandinavian  tongue,  has  been 
here  preserved  in  all  its  ancient  purity.  The  Icelanders 
are  extremely  attentive  to  their  religious  and  domestic 
duties,  and  display  in  their  dealings  a  scrupulous 
integrity.  Perhaps  there  to  no  country  in  which  the 
lower  orders  are  so  well  informed.  Doinestlc  education 
is  universal ;  and  there  are  very  few  among  them  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  class 
would  be  distinguished  by  their  taste  and  learning  In  the 
most  cultivatea  society  of  Europe.  Even  many  of  the 
peasantry  are  well  versed  In  the  classics ;  and  the  tra- 
veller to  not  unfrequently  attended  by  guides  who  con- 
verse with  him  la  Latin  I  In  winter  ni^ts  it  is  customary 
for  a  whole  family  to  take  their  places  in  the  prindnu 
apartment,  where  they  proceed  to  their  respective  tasks, 
while  one,  selected  for  the  purpose,  reads  aloud  soom 
of  their  sagoi  (ancient  tales),  or  such  other  historical 
narrative  as  can  be  found.  Their  stock  of  books  to  not 
large,  but  they  lend  to  each  other,  and  frcqaratly  copy 
what  thev  borrow. 

The  toland  was  formerly  divided  into  four  om/s,  or  pro- 
vinces, answering  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  N. 
and  B.  are  now  merged  into  one,  and  the  W.  to  presided 
over  tnr  the  governor  in  person.  Thto  officer  has  the 
title  of  M^ftamtmant  he  is  sometimes  a  native,  but 
more  frequently  a  Diuie.  Under  him  are  the  amt$»en^ 
or  provincial  governors,  who  possess  a  similar  jnrisdio- 
tion  over  their  quarters.    Eacn  province  is  divided  into 

IMttfts  or  shires,  presided  over  by  jwssrIssnK,  with  au- 
thority similar  to  that  of  sherilb  ;  these  collect  taxes, 
hold  petty  courts,  regtilate  assessments,  ftc.    Under  the 
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lauv  iHprildm.  Tbo  va  orefHTi  of  tbepaor. 

la,  >c.  ^M  UUT»d.  or  cb[er  Juilln.  boUU. 
vUh  Iss  uitmiM*,  ■  crimliul  onvt  u  Braii'lk,  bu 
Tm  hw  cBH*  UB  trlfld  Id  Iha  Uaod,  uid  all  uptui  pu- 

Euu  liH  been  iiUiudiMwl  Mttj  ta  ih*  emi  iJ  ths 
DwU  iwcte  thM  riiH  the  «iMi. 
Tlia  Uud  csBttitiun  OH  bbhopckj.  tbe  btabop'i 

■DKOCtlte  psomtDf  itecamDiuiiUT,     TlHrmlji  chulu- 


E  tjBU  fgr  the  nndr 


■no    ■!    «    PHHW     <k>l>    WVU>>ui;«>lU*lB|uh  VTlh^    -^ 

ittcit*MaaJiKrtw<Ui«[Uilntad»Uhpo*trf  Midhbl 
Tba  BOrt  OoDrtihhif  pvrtad  at  IhUdiIIc  lUantiirv 
paan  to  bin  Imi  froin  Iks  IMbtotlie  endoruia 
CKOtdrj.    DurlDC  tbo  Un  tbn*  otnlurlii,  bowanr,  ,..,- 

ban  >lHa  (a  fnul  ODbenee.  Th*  litaman  of  Iba 
bland  bi  Iba  nnuDC  dar  mar  pvtbana  ba  aald  nlhar  lo 
ban  chaond  tti  chuacleT  tban  dadtaHl  froa  lU  aDdau 
laiBei  tba  uhab,  oow  attmd  mon  to  loUd  bnncfan  of 
laaininc  [ban  to  Iba  poalleal  and  bliloilal 
am  aadtst  Icaludlc  «■(■•■  Donnttc  edin 
iS^wUc;  and  a  prinUl^  pnaa  U  acanJ^i 

Tba  d]i«onn  of  IcaUad  br  EaropHju  ti  j 
"     r^iaiiI^^allout^eTHiS«0:  bul 
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paj.  ind  fnjoj  ivloui  ptItUattt.     Ttaa  i 


D1IIlc,tar*]iialWnim°QptoB^FBb.,lniprafnal«tbi 
BuaplMn  iSb  TalailllMl  merciuy.  vbk^  toDa  aicrt 

pani.  (be  hcW  li  H  vml.  and  iha 


Hjn  than  half  a  coitun,  all  tbr  eoai 
iimaii.  umaa  laamaelTaa  iHo  a  rtpubllc.  an/ ntablUb 
tba  AMIj^,  or  Geoaial  Aianablj  of  tba  Natloo,  wU 
waa  hald  anmulliat  mnaTalIa,lD  Um  S.1K..iihI  d 
— "-"^  nil  laob.  Tba  latudBt  Balaulnad  Ihi 
'--  -)arlr«00  mrt;  but  diuiAM  Iha  It 

"  -  ~  "wtt  r-™   "" 
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bafaa.  ara  priDdpallr  eDtacad  la  mlDlnf ;  Iha  i^uklialKer 
mtnc*  of  Mria  bri«icmg  lo  th«  Aiutnan  fDvantmcnt 
bible.  Iter  'hoaa  of  ilmadanlii  Spahi.  Iha  lichau  and 
■Bou  caMnlcd  la  Etuopc.  Tht  ilald  anBulti  flam 
UW  to  UOO  cwl.  d(  awul.  (bout  a  alitb  part  of  wblth 

mint  ii  rUhar  more  IhjS^MO  It.  la  daplta.  n't  Ibno- 
lamattnf  irltb  dn-i^e.  Id  wbkh  latter  Tock  tbaqulck- 

ntlphv,  [omilaf  Taiaa  a/dnnabar,  Ac.  vhlch  rarr 
(rally  la  Ihlrtnaii.  Tba  dinabar  on  la  coniJilend  loo 
poor  ra  bBnsubt«b«  It  roDlahii  onlf  Oom  isio  It 
par  not.  oT  ^uhiillTar,  and  ii  then  uiuallr  alBUHkined 
BiiaaRhsriibenomhi.    Tba  richiat  ore  jlrldi  rrnin 

■orollHlhi  a  corn,  aod  hira  a  f^f^  nrtlinB.    Tbry 

aacb  BorUiie  batow  (or  i  hoori  In  tba  M.  and  tha  ■otk 
■■"■■■■i'It  P^  00.  Wltbla  bli  I  hmiri.  the  laliouiar 
uraqnlred  to  parfonn  •  rertalD  mcuurcmani  stvork. 

""*       ■"«  or  Baora  than  thli  maatuied  eitmi,  hit  pay 

ooallj  reduced  or  iRcreated  i  but  the  number 
Bo  gab  lau  than  IbaBiHl  lum  li  gtratcr  Ihan 


!Dca  Ifla  aiponed  ebleAi  lo  Amerleai  but 
uteu  ponlaB  k  •rot  is  Vienna,  partlr  (iir 
if  mlrron,  bnl  princtr^W  for  (he  uae  of  tlw 
'er  viae*  of  Huocarj  aiMTnaaybanla. 

to  VDTk  la  Ibe  falDea.     It  la  to  no  lonfn- ; 

lit  own  aorammenl  -,  nnilttlflf  ot  a  director-general, 
an  hnperCu  eoniptroller  ofacrouata.  a  Hcretary-genrral, 

In  Vlenu,  Idrla  baa  aoba  German,  prliurT.  and  other 
■dwoia,  and  a  amall  tbeatr^     It  bM  ■  Hhool  For  Id. 

Uoa  af  tba  Illjttan  picna.  U  AuitrlL  ™he  aapaclot 
Ibe  plica  ii  Ihnideacilbad  br  Tnnibull  i— "  We  pertelrad 
Uh  vblla  cburtb  with  tti  IHtta  Mwpl*,  perchart  on  ■ 

bdthi,  erasnad  vllta  an  anilqi»lookhi(  raMla,  tnetad 
bribg  Vesetlui  darlsc  tbe  Hoh  Ibal  Otj  peiiiiiij 


itrram  nifhlng  throu^  It,  a  Kcand  cborcli  In  a  tort  of 
<nieD  rnarket-plact.  aofaa  lar|a  bolldinEa  rvnoeelad  iHtb 
tba  public  odmlnlimtloD,  Inn  icarcelf  anj  lood  ihoH 

iwkpowi.  Tbe  mine  wai  dbeoveml  ^  aa- 
lt97 1  II  waa  allarvardi  wrouahl  be  a  «n. 
'anedan  ■anhonn,  and  punihated  Itj  tba 
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r\  a  towD  of  Saaln,  pnt. 
una,  and  tMn.  E.N.R. 
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ILCHEStI^,  abor.,  n>ar'll«  Uwn.  and  par.  af  Hna- 
iid.n>.  BonerHt,hun4,Tlnlhibnll.oalheyeaDr  ItU 
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■nngpd.  Tbe  faol,  bulll  on  Hawanl'i  plan.  Ii  l*r|e. 
id  wdl  rerulated,  and  capable  of  aceonoiodatlni  up- 
arili  or  100  nrUoncn ,  and  waa  often  quite  full,  wbea 
npldied.  u  tWineilT.  for  a  ilala  orlaon  and  houie  of 
>rr«tlDn  t  It  la  now  cbleir  uiad  fer  UDtrled  prlmnen 
Id  drhwrt.  tbe  number  of InanOea  arencini ».  <fWi. 

andllRIa  trada.  dertrei  i'd  lAiaf  hnportaace  hn  tba 
'       -  italarfapaRlonot  the  nuanbulBeu  lanaua. 
en.  the  auliei  belne  held  at  llchntar  altanaUIr 
aunlon,  Weill,  aadSrl^ewalar.   It  it  altogether. 
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the  IncreaM,  Ilchetter  it  a  bor.  by  pretcripUoo,  and  tent 
S  memi.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  Mh  of  Edw.  I.  down  to 
the  pasting  of  the  Refoim  Act,  when  it  waa  dUflraachl«ed: 
It  waa  a  mere  nomination  bor.,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland.  Markets  on  Wedneidayt.  Diadnct 
Kracei  of  a  Roman  station,  and  the  discorery  of  numerous 
Roman  coins  and  antiquities,  hare  led  to  the  belief  that 
this  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Ischaiis  of  Ptolemy, 
the  principal  military  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  West 
of  EngUnd.  It  had  108  burgesses  at  the  thne  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  Still  later,  it  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able consequence,  and  was  made,  by  patent  of  Edw.  III., 
the  assise  town  of  Somerset. 

ILDEFONSO  (ST.).  or  LA  ORANJA,  a  celebrated 
palace  of  the  soTereigns  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  proT.  Se- 
govia, 4S  m.  N.N.W.  Madrid,  and  5  m.  S  E.  Segovia,  on 
the  N.  declivity  of  the  Sierra Guadarrama, Imilt  by  Phi- 
lip V.  as  a  place  of  retirement  during  the  hottest  montlis 
or  summer.  **  It  is  placed  in  a  spot  where  the  mountains 
fill  back,  leaving  a  recess  sheltered  fh}m  the  hot  air  of 
the  S.  and  fh>m  much  of  its  sun,  but  exposed  to  what- 
ever breese  mav  be  wafted  tnm  the  N. ;  the  immediate 
acclivity  towards  the  S.  being  occupied  by  the  garden, 
whicli,  though  somewliat  formal,  is  ftill  of  shsuie  and 
coolness."  (Imglis.  L  283.)  The  palace,  which  is  of 
brick,  plastered  and  painted,  occupies  three  sides  of  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  royal  chapel.    The 

I»rincipal  flront,  looking  towards  the  garden,  is  680  ft. 
ong,  having  8  stories,  with  13  rocmu  in  a  suite :  the  great 
entrv,  with  its  iron  palisade,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  Versaiiles.  The  Interior  is,  in  every  thing  regsl :  the 
ceilings  of  the  apartments  are  painted  tai  fiasco,  the  wails 
decorated  with  noMe  mirrors,  and  the  floors  chequered 
with  black  and  white  marble,  while  the  ftimiture,Uioagfa 
somewhat  antiquated,  is  highly  enriched  with  jasper, 
verd-antique,  and  rare  marbles.  The  upper  rooms  are 
adorned  with  the  worlLS  of  the  first  masters,  chiefly  of 
the  Italian  school,  the  lower  apartments  being  used  as  a 
repository  for  sculpture.  Many,  however,  of  the  liett 
specimens  once  belonging  to  tills  palace,  both  in  painting 
aikl  sculpture,  have  been  removed  to  the  royal  gallery  m 
Madrid,  which  now  possesses  one  c€  the  richest  col- 
lections in  Europe.  The  oardens  are  laid  out  in  the 
French  style,  with  formal  nedges  and  walks ;  and  the 
trees,  notwithstanding  the  lalwur  with  which  the  form- 
ation of  these  grouoods  was  attended,  are  poor  and 
starved ;  the  chief  feature.  Indeed,  In  these  gardens  is 
the  quantity  of  fine  water,  disposed  in  a  variety  of  wavs, 
and  especially  In  the  formation  of  fountains  imd  wons. 
**  These,"  says  Swintwme,  "  surpass  all  tliat  I  ever  saw, 
not  excepting  the  finest  at  Versailles.  The  Jets  eTeau 
send  forth  a  clear  crystal  stream,  which  Calls  around 
like  the  finest  dew:  the  most  remarkable  are  eight 
fountains,  dedicated  to  the  chief  heathen  deities,  one  of 
which.  Fame,  seated  on  a  Pegasus,  throws  up  from  a 
trumpet  a  stream  to  the  height  of  13S  ft.  There  are  va. 
rious  other  water-works,  all  adorned  with  statues  of 
lead,  varnished  lit  Imitation  of  t>rass;  and  the  whole 
supply  of  water  is  procured  firom  reservoirs  on  the  hills 
above.**  {Swinburne^  11.  230.)  The  expense  of  con- 
structing the  garden  alone,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
made  by  blasting  out  of  the  solid  rock,  must  have  been 
very  great ;  and  the  entire  expenditure  on  the  palace 
gardens  and  water-works  is  stated  \sy  Townsend  to  have 
exceeded  6,000,0001.  In  the  town,  which  lies  at  a  little 
distance  below  the  palace,  is  a  manufactory  of  mirrors, 
supported  by  the  government,  which  at  the  time  when 
Townsend  visited  It,  **  proved  a  devouring  monster,  in  a 
country  where  provisions  were  dear.  Awl  scarce,  and 
carriage  exceedingly  expensive.'*  IngUs  says  that  the 
larscst  mirrors  made  there  were  I3|ft.  long,  8  ft.  broad, 
andf  6  In.  deep.  (  Towmatd^  vol.  U. ;  jDtZfon,  p.  86. ;  JngtiM. 
1.  281-.285. ;  MHuiHo.) 

ILFRACOMBB,  a  sea-port,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  hnnd.  Brannton,  on  the  Bristol 
Channel.  9  m.  N.  Barnstaple,  41  in.  N.W.  Exeter,  and 
172ro.w.  by  S.London.  Area  of  par.,  3,620  acres.  Pop. 
(1831},  3,201.  The  town,  consisting  of  one  long  street 
and  a  noble  terrace  facing  the  sea,  extends  W.  from  the 
harbour  along  the  shore.  The  church,  which  stands  at 
its  upper  end,  is  a  large  plain  building  containing  some 
fine  monuments :  the  Uving  is  attached  to  a  prebend  in 
Salisbory  Cathedral.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  WMleyan  Methodists,a  large  national 
school,  and  a  girls*  school  of  industry.  The  harbour  is  a 
natural  basin  formed  by  the  curve  of  a  very  rocky  shore, 
and  a  bold  mass  of  rocks  stretching  nearly  half  wa^  across 
the  entrance  of  the  recess  shdters  it  from  the  northern 
storms.  A  battery  and  lighthouse  stand  on  the  top  of 
this  rockv  mass,  sod  ttie  harbour  is  fbrther  defonded  by 
a  pier  850  ft.  in  length,  which  has  been  lately  put  in  ex- 
cellent repair.  There  Is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
no  tons,  and  ships  can  easily  enter  here  when  they  cannot 

Ct  up  the  Taw  to  Barnstaple ;  the  consequence  of  which 
tut  nfracombe  has  taken  away  a  great  part  of  its 
coasting  trade.  The  trade  with  Bristol,  Swansea,  and 
other  ports  In  the  Bristol  Channel  Is  considerable ;  and 
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many  vessels  are  employed  in  the  herring  fishery.    This 

g>rt,  in  1838,  had  63  ships,  of  the  burden  of  3,897  tons, 
ats,  barley,  and  fish  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 
The  town,  however,  depends  in  a  great  measure  for  its 
support  on  the  numerous  wealthy  fkmilies  that  resort 
thither  In  summer  since  It  has  attained  celi4>rity  as  a 
watering-place.  The  bathing  Is  excellent,  and  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  abounds  with  nmumtic  scenery.  Steam-pack- 
eto  run  daily  to  and  from  Bristol,  and  at  less  ft^uent 
intervals,  to  and  ttwa  Swansea,  Tenby,  and  Mllford.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve  appointed  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Markets,  well  supplied  with  fish,  on  Sator- 
davs :  fairs  April  14.,  and  the  first  Saturday  after  Aug.  22. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE,  amarh.  dep.  of  France,  In  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  included  in  the 
prov.  of  Brittany ;  between  lat.  Al°  38^  and  48^  42^  30" 
N.,  and  Ions.  1^  and  20  IV  W.,  having  W.  COtes-dn- 
Nord  and  Morbihan,  S.  Loire  Inf§rieure,  E.  Mayenne, 
and  N.  La  Manche  and  the  English  Channel.  Length,  N. 
to  S.,  .about  70  m.  Area,  668.697  hectares.  Pop.  (1^, 
547,260.  The  Menex  mountains  run  through  this  dep. 
from  E.  to  W. ;  but  they  rise  to  no  great  height,  and 
the  surCsce  elsewhere  Is  not  hilly.  The  chief  river  Is 
the  Vilalne,  which  has  mostly  a  S.W.  course,  and  falls 
Into  the  Atlantic  in  the  d^p.  Morbihan :  the  lile  is  one  of 
iU  affluents.  The  Ranee,  which  has  Its  mouth  in  this 
dep.,  is  connected  with  the  Die  bv  a  canal,  extending 
from  Dinan  to  Rennes,  62m.  in  length,  and  wide  and 
deep  enouch  for  vessels  of  70  tons.  Climate  temperate, 
but  very  damp :  fogs  are  frequent,  and  from  36  to  38  in. 
rain  fku  annually.  SoO  thin,  and  not  generally  fertile. 
In  1834,397,496  hectares  of  land  were  arable,  and  73,349 
In  pasture ;  forests,  heaths,  and  waste  lands  occupying 
146,078.  Agriculture  Is  In  a  t^ckward  state.  Throogbout 
the  irreater  part  of  the  dep.  the  land  is  parcelled  out  hito 
small  farms,  one  of30  hectares  being  considered  large.  In 
1836,  of  143,660  properties  subject  to  the  contribmtton 
fimciire,  60,920  were  assessed  at  less  than  6  fr.,  and 
26,068  between  5  and  10  fr. ;  the  number  of  considerable 
properties  is  much  below  the  average  of  the  deps.  Prin- 
cipal crops,  ire,  oats,  and  barley;  the  dep.  is  not  so 
suitable  for  wheat :  and  but  little  maixe  Is  grown :  the 
annual  quantity  or  grain  produced  is  about  3,436,000 
hectolitres,  which  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  eon- 
sumption  ;  and  the  peasantry  add  to  their  com  chesnut 
flour,  potatoes  not  being  In  general  use :  13,200  hectares 
are  In  gardens  and  orchards ;  trvAt  Is  plentinil,  and  some 
veiT  good  cider  is  made ;  but  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  greatest  Importance  are  flax  and  hemp,  and  the 
linen  thread  of  the  dep.  is  very  highly  valued.  Both  cattle 
and  horses  are  of  good  breeds ;  many  oxen  from  this  dep. 
are  fattened  In  Normandy  for  the  Paris  market.  Dairy 
husbandry  occupies  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  the 
bewrre  de  Prevaiayet  maile  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rennes,  is  highlv  esteemed  throughout  France.  The 
sheep  are  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  sole,  cod,  mackerel, 
and  other  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  extensive ;  and  Can- 
cale  Bay  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  with  which  Paris  is 
in  great  part  supplied.  From  50  to  60  boats  go  annually 
from  this  dep.  to  the  cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland.  Some 
copper,  iron,  argentiferous  lead,  and  coal  mines,  and 
quarries  of  marble,  granite,  slate,  limestone,  &c.  are 
wrought,  but  apparently  not  to  any  great  extent.  The 
manuuctures  consist  chiefly  of  hemp  and  linen  thread, 
packing  and  sail-cloth,  cordage,  flannels  at  Fougdres, 
leather,  Ac.  In  the  arrond.  of  Fougdres  there  is  a  large 
government  glass  factory,  partially  wrought  by  steam, 
some  of  the  products  of  which  are  equal  to  any  made  in 
Lyons.  This  dep.  is  divided  into  six  arronds. :  chief 
towns,  Rennes,  the  cap.,  St.  Male,  Foug^res,  Redon, 
Montfbrt,  and  Vitr^.  It  sends  7  msms.  to  the  ch.  <^ 
dep.  Number  of  electors  n 838-9),  2,128.  ToUl  public 
revenue  (1831),  1 1,1 16,307  fr.  This  dep.  has  produced 
many  celebrated  men,  including  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye, 
Maupertius,  Savary,  Vauban,  Chateaubriand,  and  Brous- 
sals.  {Hugo,  art  me-eUVUaine,  tse.) 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  America,  the  fourth 
in  the  Union  in  point  of  extent ;  between  lat.  87^  and  4i^ 
30^  N.,  and  long.  870  30"  and  91<3  30*  W..  having  N.  tho 
Wisccmsin  territory,  E.  Lake  Michinn  and  Indiana,  S. 
Kentucky,  ftaax  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river, 
and  W.  Missouri  and  the  Sioux  territory,  the  Missis- 
sippi forming  the  whole  of  its  boimdary  on  that  side. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  380  m. ;  average  breadtti  about  166  m. 
Area  estimated  at  69,000  sq.  m..  60.000  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  cuitivatiun.  Pop.  (1845), 
643,482,  since  which  it  has  rapidly  increased.  In  the 
N.,  Its  surikce  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  in  parts  of 
the  S.  also  it  is  hilly ;  but,  on  the  whole,  next  to 
Louisiana  and  Delaware,  Illinois  is  the  most  level  state 
in  the  Unicm.  It  cmuists  mostly  of  vast  undulating 
prairies,  or  rich  plahis,  called  by  the  settlers,  **  barrens.'* 
brodudog  stunted  oak,  hickory,  pine,  and  other  trees. 
Many  tracts  In  the  S.  are  densely  wooded,  especially 
those  lying  along  the  rivers ;  and  the  prairies  are  some- 
times lotersnersed  with  copses,  thougn  much  more  fre- 
quently studded  with  isolated  trees  at  short  distances. 
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Th0  ilate  li  wdl  witared ;  next  to  the  Mkduippl  md 
Ohio,  tht  ddef  riven  v  the  UUnob,  lU  tribuUir,  the 
f^^gfTi^^  the  Keelrarirhi,  Gre«t  Webesh,  and  Itock 
BiTcr.  Tlw  nUnols  liMeb  the N.B.  pert  of  the  stele, 
end  Istertecting  H  fai  a  S.W.  dhectioD.  fidli  into  the 
lIlMiadpiii,  15  m.  ebore  its  Jaoetloo  with  the  Mkeouri, 
after  a  eovnree  of  450  m^  noet  part  of  vhich  Is  navlnhle 
ibr  steem-boets.  The  Sangamoo  has  a  coorae  of  about 
lMvA.,withaboatnaTlsatkmef  IflOor  laOsB.  TheKas- 
kMkia  rises  In  the  centre  tt  the  state ;  nms  with  a  S.W. 
courae  for  nearly  100  m.,  and  fslls  titto  tlie  Mississippi 
150  m.  below  Vandalia,  to  which  city  It  Is  narinble. 
Tlw  Great  Wabash  bdonn  BKve  prc^wriy  to  Indiana, 
bat  it  fonu  the  lower  Mths  of  the  B.  boondanr  of  IIU- 
DoU.  and  fidls  at  Its  S.  B.  an^e  Into  the  Ohio.  The 
Rock  River  nms  throng  the  N.  W.  portion  of  tlie  state. 
It  has  a  S.W.  eoarseTuke  the  llUnois,  Kaskasliia,  and 
otlMT  trtbntaries  of  the  Misaisclppi,  which  river  It  enters 
about  lat.  41^  aO'.  after  a  course  of  nearly  400  m.,  for 
about  MO  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  total  length  of 
the  navigable  rtws  is  estimated  at  4,000  OB.  Small  lakes 
are  nameroos,  and  in  the  N.  is  Winnebago  Swamp,  a 
conaideraMe  extent  of  marsh-land. 

In  tlie  W.,  and  probably  througfaooC  most  of  the  cen- 
tral and  N.  parts,  the  nological  strata  soooeed  each 
other  in  the  following  order :  —  a  vegetable  mould  from 
a  to  ao  in.  in  depth,  cisf,  limestone,  shale,  bituminous 
ooal,  generally  from  4  to  5  ft.  thick,  toapstone,  and  sand- 
stone. Umeatooe  appears  to  be  a  oniversal  fbrmatlon ; 
and  coal  and  tandfti"*^  an  found  almost  eveiy  where. 
In  the  N.W.  a  mineral  district,  very  rich  in  lead,  Ac, 
extends  for  100  m.  N.  and  S.,  Iqr  a  breadth  of  half  that 
distance.  coaonHinicatlng  with  a  tract  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter across  the  MississippL  The  smelting  of  lead  ore 
OB  the  banks  of  the  Rock  River  began  only  in  ISSa,  fttxn 
which  period  to  Dec,  18»,  70.4»,357  Ita.  of  lead  had 
been  obtained  to  the  state  of  IlUnols  and  the  adlacent 
WIseooshi  territory.  The  produce  of  that  metal  Is  at 
present  estimated  at  Arom  18,000,000  to  %ifiOOfiOO  lbs. 
a  year.  After  lead,— Iron,  copper,  coal,  salt,  and  time  are 
tte  chief  mineral  products.  Copper  and  iron  are  found 
In  varioua  parts ;  and,  in  1837,  300,000  lbs.  of  the  first 
were  raiseo  tnm  the  mines  on  the  Pekatonlca,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Rock  River.  The  salt  springs  near  Shawneetown 
yield60n>a.of  table  salt  from  100  ^ills.  of  water.  Other 
salt  springs,  and  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  mineral 
waters,  are  found  In  manylplaoes.  The  dtanato  is  healthy, 
except  to  the  marshy  tracts  along  the  rivers  or  elso- 
where.  The  winter  is,  to  most  parts,  short  and  mUd ; 
and  the  summer  heat  not  oppressive.  Probably  no  por- 
tion of  the  territory  has  a  mean  ammal  temperature  of 
more  tlwn  &4P  Fahr. ;  and  the  mean  of  the  stote  at  large 
is  not  above  51^. 

This  state  ia  supposed  to  possess  a  larger  proportion 
of  firsUrate  cultivable  land  than  any  other  In  the  Union. 
All  the  grains,  flruits,  and  roots  of  temperate  regions 
grow  luxuriantly ;  and  to  none  of  the  W.  states  is  com 
raised  with  greater  fociUty  and  to  more  abundance. 
Wheat  ytdds  a  good  and  sure  crop,  especially  on  the 
banks  or  the  Illinois  and  to  the  N.  It  weighs  upwards 
of  60  lbs.  a  bushd,  and  la  preferred  in  the  markets  of 
New  Orieans  to  the  wheat  of  Ohto  and  Kentudty.  In- 
dton  com.  is  a  neat  rtaple,  and  hundreds  of  termers  grow 
nothing  else.  Its  average  yidd  is  60  bushels  an  acre,  and 
smnetlmes  the  produce  amounts  to  75  or  even  100  bushels. 
Oats.  barlOT.  buckwheat,  comm<m  and  sweet  potatoes, 
tam]|M,  rye  for  horsefeed  and  distilleries,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  dax,  the  castw  bean,  and  all  other  crops  common 
to  the  middle  states  are  raised.  Hemp  is  indigenous  to 
the  S.,and  sucoMds  well  evenr  where.  Tobacco  is  good ; 
and  cotton  is  grown  both  ror  exportation  and  home 
a»e.  Fmits  of  various  ktods  are  very  abundant,  and  the 
climate  of  the  S.  to  fovourable  to  the  growth  of  the  rine. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the  prairies,  and 
hogs  to  the  woods.  Sheep  generally  thrive  well ;  but 
little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing. 
Poultry  are  abundant,  as  are  also  bees,  and  the  silkworm 
succeeds  well.  Deer  roam  the  prairies  In  large  herds. 
In  the  Military  BoonU'  tract,  to  the  N.  W.,  large  tracto  of 
land  of  the  best  quality  may  be  bad  at  the  government 
price  of  1|  d<iUar  an  acre.  Thto  tract  was,  at  a  former 
period,  mostly  ^»propriated.  bjr  the  general  gov.,  in  grants 
to  the  aoldiers  who  served  to  the  war  against  Great  Bri> 
tafo ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  has  agaui  come  toto  the 
possession  of  the  gov.,  havtog  been  resumed  for  arrears 
of  taxes,  or  disposed  of  by  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted.  All  lands  to  thto  state  purchased  of  the  ge- 
neral gov.  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  Ave  years  after 
purchase.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  to  lUinoto,  in 
common  with  tlto  adjoining  part  of  Missouri,  has  at- 
tracted thither  so  many  emigrants  of  late  that  the  pop. 
of  thto  stote  was  supposed  to  IM7  to  have  reached 
700.000,  and  In  the  present  veer  (1840)  it  has  been  esti- 
mated at  neariy  a  million.    lAmtriean  Alwumadt.) 

Manv  large  and  flourtohing  iettlemenu  have  been 
formed  to  its  W.  part  since  the  introduction  of  steam  na- 
vigation on  the  Mississippi;  these,  however,  are  almost 
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exdoaivdy  agricnltaral.  Manufhrtures  are  yet  few,  and 
principally  domestic ;  though  there  are  some  of  cotton 
ttbrics  and  yam,  woollen  cloth,  ftc  to  1888,  the  state 
possaassd  916  oalUs  of  dUfctent  kinds,  many  impelled  by 
steam,  and  143  distilleries,  to  every  town  and  county 
artisans  to  all  the  trades  of  |»toM  necessity  are  to  be  met 
with :  and  boat-building  to  carried  on  to  some  extent  oo 
the  Misslasippl.  Orato,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
agricultural  jMroduets  form  the  chief  articles  of  export ; 
and  sugar,  tea,  ooibe.  wines,  woollen  cloths,  and  oth» 
manufactured  goods  are  the  chief  imports.  The  ex- 
ternal trade  to  carried  on  principally  torough  Mew  Or- 
leans, to  which  emporium  the  articles  of  export  are  for- 
warded by  the  Misstoslppl,  the  imports  betog  also  received 
by  the  same  channel.  lUlnoto  presents  great  fhcilitles 
for  a  most  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation  ;  and 
various  plans  for  improving  the  means  of  communication 
are  now  to  progress  of  execution.  The  government  has 
not  been  backward  to  endeavouring  to  further  thto  ob- 
ject ;  and  has  granted  100,000  acres  of  land  for  the  con- 
struction  of  a  canal  to  unite  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
head  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  lUinoto.  Thto  canal, 
which  was  begun  to  ino,  to  to  reach  from  Chicago  to  the 
town  of  Peru,  a  distance  of  86  m.  Several  sums  of 
money  have  been  also  appropriated  by  the  govcrnmeot 
for  the  fanprovonent  of^the  river  navigation.  Three 
railroads  have  been  commenced  by  private  companies, 
many  more  being  projected  at  the  charge  of  the  state. 
The  JaieHetm  JImammek  for  1840  reports  that,  to  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  more  than  1,800  m.  of  railroads,  and  100  m. 
of  canato,  were  to  process  of  formation. 

Ulinois  to  divided  into  70  cos.,  to  60  of  whidi  courts 
are  held.  VandaUa,  oo  the  Kaskaskia,  was  the  cap. 
till,  to  1887,  the  seat  of  govenunent  was  removed  to 
Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  Jacksonville, 
Chicago,  Kasksikla.  and  Albton  are  the  other  chief 
towns.  The  legislative  part  of  the  government  Is  vested 
to  a  senate,  composed,  to  1836,  of  40  mems.  chosen  for  4 
years ;  and  a  house  of  representatives,  havtog  In  the  same 
year  08  mems.  All  white  nkale  tohabs.  above  the  age  of 
21,  having  resided  to  ttie  state  for  6  months,  are  privi- 
leged to  become  doctors.  Blections  for  representatives 
and  the  sessions  of  the  leglslatnre  are  held  biennially. 
The  executive  duties  are  discharged  bj  a  governor  md  a 
lleutenant-covemor,  chosen  by  imlversal  wattnge  vftrj 
4  years.  The  high  judicial  ftuictkms  are  exercised  1^ 
a  supreme  court  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  three 
tofertor  judges.  The  governor  and  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  constitute  a  council  of  rerision,  to  which  all 
bilto  that  have  passed  the  assembly  must  be  submitted. 
If  oldected  to  by  the  council  of  revision,  the  same  may, 
notwithstanding,  become  law  tqr  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  ail  the  members  dected  to  both  houses.  Slavery  does 
not  exlM,  havtog  been  prohibited  by  the  coostitodon  of 
1818.  Thto  state  had.  In  1887, 4  banks  of  ito  own,  and  6 
branch  banks,  with  a  united  cMitd  of  S.800,000  doll.  A 
86th  part  of  e^vrj  township  of  land,  and  a  tax  oo  some 
reserved  lands  bebnging  to  the  U.  S.  government,  have 
been  appropriated  for  public  instructioo,  the  ftoids  and 
claims  on  account  of  which  amounted,  to  18S7,  to  about 
8,000,000  doU.  A  college^  founded  at  Jacksonrille.  occu- 
lt two  extensive  buildings,  and  to  usudly  attended  t^ 
about  65  students ;  and  many  other  lyceums  and  semina- 
ries are  estobllshed  to  dilierent  parts  of  the  state.  In 
1889,  88  periodicd  puUlcations  were  issued  to  Illinois. 
The  prevailtog  reUgfous  creed  to  the  Methodist  Epto- 
oonal. 

During  most  part  of  the  18th  oentary  the  name  of 
IHtooto  was  applied  to  dl  the  country  N.  and  W.  of  the 
Ohto.  The  territory  comprised  to  the  present  state  was 
discovered  to  1670  by  a  party  of  French  colonists,  who 
made  their  first  permanent  settlemenu  at  Kaskasfcia  and 
CahobU  to  1678.  Thto  tract  of  country  was  ceded  by  the 
Frendi  to  the  Engltoh  at  the  same  time  with  Canatla,  in 
1768,  and  by  Virginia  to  the  U.  Sutes  in  1787.  It  was 
admitted,  as  a  state  into  the  Union  to  1818  {  and  sends 
8  ddegates  to  congress.  (IlUmoit  in  1837 ;  MHekflPt 
U.  Statetj  Simarfs  Tkre*  Yean  in  AmerieOt  U.  884— 
408. :  H^mmmt  A  Winter  in  ike  Far  Weft,  I.  994^801. ; 
Darbtfj  Jmeriemn  Almanack,  1887-8-9-40,  %e.) 

ILLYRIA  (KINGDOM  OF),  a  portion  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  oomprtotog  the  provs.  of  Cartothla,  Car- 
niola,  and  Istria,  tne  islands  of  the  Oulph  of  Quamero, 
and  the  lllyrlan  LIttorale.  It  lies  between  lat.  A49  zy  and 
47<>  r  N.,  and  tong.  \9P  14'  and  16P  £.,  havtog  N.,  Austria 
and  Styria:  £.,  tne  latter  prov.  and  Croatia  t  W..  the 
Tyrol  and  Italy  ;  and  S.,  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  to  divided 
Into  the  govts,  of  Laybach  and   Trieste. 

The  divistons,  with  their  extent  and  pop.,  are  as  foU 
low  :  —  [See  top  of  next  page.] 

Its  N.  part  to  covered  by  the  central  chato  of  the  Alps, 
and  likewise  by  various  oAets.  constltuttog  the  southern 
limestone  girdle  of  the  Alpine  system.  The  8.  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  com|n1sing  the  goT.  of  Trieste,  oc* 
cupies  the  S.  slope  of  thto  moontdu-range  towards  tht 
Adriatic.  The  mato  chdn  at  the  Gross  Glockner  (U.CCO  ft. 
high)  takes  the  name  of  the  Koric  Alps,stretchtog  lu  to* 
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l>«aki,  here  called  Tauem^u  far  at  the  AnkogeL  10,131  ft. 
high.  All  this  region  contains  extensive  ice  fieldt  and 
gladert.  At  the  Ankoeel  the  Norfc  Alps,  taking  a  N.B. 
course,  enter  Styria ;  But  a  branch  bounds  the  vale  of 
the  Drave  on  the  N..and  that  of  the  Lavant  on  the  E., 
separating  their  waters  flrom  those  of  the  Mur.  The 
Camic  Alps  form  the  S.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drave,  dividing  it  from  that  of  the  Save.  Various  sum- 
mtU  in  this  chain  are  fh>m  6.600  to  8,000  ft.  high ;  and 
over  one  of  them,  the  Loibel,  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
constructed  the  road  connecting  the  Drave  and  the  Save 
^'alleys:  its  summit-level  is  5,477  ft.  above  the  sea.  At 
Mount  Terglou,  the  Julian  Alps  break  off,  running  S.B. 
towards  the  Adriatic  and  Dalroatia ;  B.  of  Idria  they 
decline  in  height,  forming  an  elevated  plateau,  remark- 
able for  drought  and  sterility,  owing  to  the  porous  nature 
of  its  constituent  limestone.  Besides  the  pass  over  the 
jjoibel,  various  others  connect  the  fruitful  valleys  of 
this  romantic  country,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
Katscher,  6,330  ft.  high,  between  the  Drave  and  the 
Lungau ;  the  Wursen,  3,100  ft.,  and  the  Pass  of  Tarvis 
S.800  ft.,  leading  ftom  the  valley  of  the  Drave  to  that  of 
the  Tagllamento.  The  valleys  of  the  Gail  (an.  Fallis 
JuUa),tbe  Lavant,  and  Jaun  {Vallis  Junonh).  in  Ca* 
rinthia,  and  of  the  Save  and  Wochein  in  Camiola,  offer 
all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  beauty,  while  in  the  S.  those  of 
tlie  Isonzo  and  Wippach,  especially  the  former,  present  a 
picture  of  the  richest  Italian  cultivation,  llie  only  level 
tracts  of  any  considerable  extent  lie  S.  of  the  Julian  Alps 
towards  the  Adriatic,  and  In  the  Istrian  peninsula. 

The  Camic  and  Julian  Alps  are  perforated  bv  very 
numerous  suliterraneous  cavities,  which,  by  draining  the 
surface  of  water,  condemn  whole  districts  to  a  melan- 
choly sterility.  Several  of  these  caverns  are  celebrated 
for  their  great  sixe  and  curious  natural  phenomena,  as 
the  Cave  of  Adelsberg  in  Camiola,  the  neighbouring 
Magdalen  cavern,  in  which  the  **  Proteus  AnguinuM  "  is 
found,  &c.  Through  several  of  these  the  raoontain  tor- 
rents  6nd  subterraneous  channels,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  agricultural  prosperity.    {See  Adelsbkmo.) 

The  N.  portion  of  Illyria  is  well  watered.  The  Dran 
or  Drave,  rising  in  Tyrol,  traverses  Carinthia  in  all  its 
length,  and  receives  tributaries  firom  both  the  N.  and  S. 
mountain  barriers  of  that  province.  It  is  navigable  ftom 
neir  Klagenfurt  to  its  mouth  in  the  Danube.  The  river 
•<3Cond  in  importance  is  the  Sau,  or  Save,  which  tra- 
verses Camiola  with  an  E.  course  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Drave  The  banks  of  the  Upper  Save  are  mostly  level ; 
but  the  mountains  close  in  on  the  river  near  Reichenberg. 
It  is  navigable  from  near  Laybach  ;  and  receives  various 
affluents,  both  in  Camiola  and  Croatia.  The  rivers  falling 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  are  the  Isonzo, 
Ausa,  and  Timava  The  laouzo,  traversing  the  beautlAjl 
vale  of  Friaul,  and  taking  near  its  mouth  the  name  of 
Sdoba,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Monfalcone.  The  Ausa  foils 
Into  the  sea  near  Buso  ;  and  the  Timavo  (  TYmovM),  with 
a  course  of  scarcely  more  than  1.500  yards,  Is  navigable 
up  to  iu  source.  Istrla  is  verv  scantily  watered :  the 
Quleto,  its  principal  stream,  falls  hito  the  sea  near  Cit- 
tanuova,  and,  as  well  as  the  Arsa  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  is  navlgalile  for  some  miles  of  its  course. 

There  are  several  lakes  in  the  N^  but  none  of  any 
great  extent.  The  Lake  of  Klagenftuth,  11  m.  long, 
IS  united  with  the  neighbouring  ci^  by  a  canal.  At  a 
short  distance  trom  it  is  the  Osslach  lake,  7  m.  Ions,  and 
connected  with  the  Drave  by  the  Laybach.  Further  N.W. 
lies  the  Muhlstadt  lake,  10  m.  in  lenotb  and  1  m.  broad, 
wltli  very  picturesque  banks.  The  Weissensee,  the  Fel- 
deser-see,  (an.  Imcu*  duraeim$\  and,  lastly,  the  remark- 
able  Zirknltser-Me,  are  of  smaller  extent.  The  lake  of 
Zirknltz  has  S  islands,  and  receives  Its  waters  throush 
•ulMerraneous  channels.  During  the  spring,  and  the 
autumnal  rains,  it  presents  a  sheet  of  water  4  m.  long, 
and  1  ro.  broad :  but  in  summer  the  waters  recede,  and 
leave  a  dry  fertile  surface,  either  used  for  hay,  meadows, 
or  raising  summer  com.  The  openings  by  which  the 
water  rises  and  retires  are  then  visible,  and  various 
names  havfi  bc^n  given  them  bv  the  peasantry ;  such  as 
Kottmr  (the  kettle).  Betukek  (the cask),  Reitk  (the com 
sieve).  Retcketo  (the  great  sieve),  Sittazxa  (the  hair 
sieve),  ftc.  When  the  lake  Is  fUll,  it  has  an  abundance  of 
flsb,  which  disappear  and  return  with  the  water.  In  Utria 
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there  is  only  one  lake,  that  of  Zeppitsch,  near  Cheraaao. 
The  climate  of  Carinthia  Is  most  inclement.  The  mean 
temp,  of  the  year  at  Klagonftirth  is  estimated  by  Blumen. 
bach  at  7^  Reaum.;  while,  at  ObervilUwh,  the  mean  is  G^. 
The  snow  lies  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Dnura 
till  the  middle  or  end  of  April ;  but  in  the  valler  of  the 
Save,  the  climate  is  much  milder.  At  Laybach,  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  year  is  8*7  R^aum.  The  temperature  of  the 
government  of  Trieste  presents  a  great  contrast  to  that 
of  the  mountain  districts.  In  the  valley  of  the  laonxo, 
as  well  as  in  Istria,  the  olive,  vines,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  a  southern  climate,  are  largely  cultivated. 

Occupation*  qf  the  People — AgricuUure,  —  Illyria  has 
two  distinct  agricultural  systems  j  that  of  the  N.  govern- 
ment, which  is  Alpine,  and  that  of  the  S.  districts,  which 
are  cultivated  in  tne  Italian  fashion.  The  mountainous 
districts  of  Cnrinthia,  situated  in  a  cold  and  damp  cli- 
mate, and  liaviiig  a  short  summer,  are  tilled  with  diffi- 
culty. Rye  and  summer  corn  are  the  most  usual  crops ; 
and  the  three-course  system,  according  to  which  I  -Sd  part 
of  the  land  is  iu  fallow,  is  generally  prevalent.  The  com, 
in  order  to  dry  thoroughly,  requires  to  be  bung  up  on  poles 
or  railings,  of  a  peculiar  construction ;  and  these  erec- 
tions (called  Harfen,  Germ.,  and  Stag  or  ATosour,  Slav.) 
are  often  covered  with  a  roof  like  thai  of  a  house.  The 
most  productive  corn  region  is  the  valley  of  the  Lavant, 
and  tne  district  of  Krappfeld.  In  the  higher  parts  of 
the  valley  of  the  Drave,  near  Gottschee,  tne  climate  Is 
so  severe  as  not  to  allow  of  winter  crops.  Cami<^ 
on  the  other  hand,  especially  the  valley  of  the  Save, 
and  the  circle  of  Idriiu  has  a  warm  climate,  and  to 
highly  cultivated.  Excellent  wheat  and  maize,  especially 
the  "  conquantino,"  are  grown  to  a  great  extent ;  ana 
there  is  a  Judicious  rotation  of  crops.  Blumenbach 
states  that  the  usual  succession  of  crops  on  good  fiurraa 
is :  —  First  year  (with  manure)  maize,  potatoes,  flax,  or 
millet ;  2d  year,  wheat  or  barlev  :  8d  year,  oats  ;  4th  and 
Ath  years,  clover.  The  ground  is  broken  up  lioth  with 
the  plough  and  by  hacking.  The  quantity  of  land  under 
cultivation,  and  its  produce  in  1837,  in  the  gov.  of  Lay- 
bach, are  thus  stated.    iOffidal  return*.) 
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The  S.  part  of  Illyria  differs  essentially  both  In  its  pro- 
ductions  and  cultivation  from  the  N.  As  soon  as  the 
traveller  enters  the  valley  of  the  Isonso,  the  most  duurm- 
ing  landscape  Is  presented  to  his  view.  The  fields  are  In 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  being  covered  with 
rows  of  mulberries,  or  with  elms  and  poplars,  around 
which  the  vines  cluster,  the  country  bears  an  aspect  of 
mt>lVise  fertility,  superior  even  to  that  of  central  Italy. 
The  mode  of  irrieation  pursued  In  Lombardy,  however, 
is  not  practised  In  Friaul ;  and  on  advancing  E.,  good 
husbandry  is  found  to  diminish.  In  Istrla,  which  has  a 
climate  as  well  calculated  as  the  Milanese  territory  for 
raising  oranges  and  lemons,  if  they  were  covered  during 
the  winter,  the  farming  system  is  execrable.  Olives  and 
sumach  afford  the  princiMl  crops  both  to  the  landowner 
and  his  cotoni.  The  mitttyer  srstem  of  farming  for  half 
the  produce  of  the  land,  prevails  likewise  in  this  part  of 
the  empire.  In  this  government  the  cultivated  land  and 
its  produce  were,  in  1837.  as  f(rilows:  — 
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From  thesr  statements,  it  impears  that  the  gram  pro- 
duced in  Illyria  is  insufficient  ror  Its  consumption :  in  the 
district  of  the  **  Litorale  "  wood  for  fiiel  and  building 
must  be  procured  fttmi  other  districts. 

Good  flax  is  grown  in  all  the  valleys^  and  hemp  chiefly 
in  Friaul.  FruJts  of  all  kinds,  especially  chesnuts  (Ma- 
ronO  and  figs,  are  abundant  in  the  coast  district,  llie 
best  wines  are  those  of  Monfalrone  and  the  Prosecco, 
grown  near  Trieste ;  but  very  little  wine  is  exported. 
The  oil  of  Istria  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  Provence. 
The  stones  and  refuse  of  the  olive  are  used  for  fUel,  and 
are  even  exported  to  Ancona.  The  oUve  Is  also  exten- 
sivelT  cultivated  in  the  (Juamcro  islands,  especially 
Vegua  and  Cherso. 
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CTbeeae  !■  a  eootiderable  artiele  of  fkrmlng  prodooe, 
and  a  good  deal  ki  exported.  Silk  Is  an  Increaiing  pro- 
duct. Tb0  two  ipinnlng  estabUthmenti  at  Farra  mr- 
niched,  in  18S2.  11391  Ibe.  of  raw  gflk.  The  silk  pro. 
duced  in  Istrla  daring  the  tame  year  amounted  to  4,500 
Ibt. ;  b«tt  till  1837  tli&  article  was  not  included  In  the 
land-tax  returns  of  the  prorince. 

The  chief  wild  animals  of  the  northern  districts  are 
the  duuBois,  red  deer,  and  roebuck,  and  less  flreqnently 
tlM  wolf,  bear,  and  small  lynx.  In  the  8.  prors.  the  or- 
tolan aaid  the  common  partridge,  qoails,  water-fowls, 
and  birds  of  passage  are  comnum.  The  fishery  in  the 
Gidph  of  Qoaniero,  and  in  the  channels  between  the 
Islands,  ftimlshes  an  abonduce  of  fish  peculiar  to  those 
waters. 

Mme$.  —The  chief  wealth  of  niyrla  consists  to  the 
rich  metallic  Telns  found  in  lu  mountains.  The  N. 
mountain  chain  separating  Cartnthta  flrom  Styria  con- 
sists ot  transitioo  formations,  orerlying  mica  slate,  which 
oompoecs  the  great  spine  of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  contains 
mMt  quantities  of  a  rery  superior  iron  ore.  This  -chain 
opens  S.  into  sereral  TaUeys,  sending  tributaries  to  the 
TjTMn ;  and  to  these  aeduded  districts  the  various  mtoing 
operarioas  are  carried  on,  fliToared  tor  the  water-power 
afforded  by  the  mountain-torrents.  In  the  Talleys  .to 
the  Lieser,  Ourk,  Olsa,  MettnlU,  and  Levant,  iron  U  the 
chief  pro<toct.  The  mountains  near  Huttenberg  are 
riraiicd  to  prodactiveneas  only  by  the  moat  prolific  of  the 
Swedish  Teina.  The  ore  ia.^iefly  the  carbonate  of 
iroa.  The  nseftilnesa  of  these  mines  to  the  country  Is 
much  faaneded  by  tlie  toterfSsrence  of  the  goremment 
viUi  the  indnstrial  oecupatiooa  of  its  suhilects.     In  foct. 
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the  Umitatloos  on  the  export  of  Iron,  and  the  vexatious 
hindrances  to  enterprise,  are  such  as  to  cramp  aU  spe> 
culatlon  ;  and  the  quantity  annuallv  produced  corre- 
sponds kieither  with  the  wealth  of  the  mines  nor  with 
the  wants  of  the  empire.  In  Camiola  the  same  descrip* 
tion  of  ore  is  found,  near  Feistris,  in  the  vallnr  of  \^  o- 
cbeto  ;  at  Save  and  Jauerlwrg.  to  the  vallnr  of  toe  Save ; 
and  to  Lower  Camiola,  near  Hof.  There  are  rich 
mines  of  lead  at  Bleiberg,  in  Cartothia,  and  of  quick- 
silver at  Idrla.  The  latter  are  situated  to  the  B.  por- 
tion  of  the  Julian  Alps,  on  •the  right  bank  of  the 
Isonso.  The  ore  is  found  to  a  schistose  rock,  breaktog 
tluough  the  predominant  Ifanestooe  of  that  chato ;  and 
as  the  veins  aet  deeper,  they  are  said  to  become  richer. 
Blasttog  is  tne  usual  metliod  employed  for  obtaining 
the  ore;  and  the  workmen,  on  account  of  the  depth 
and  consequent  heat  of  the  mines,  work  by  relays  of 
eight  hours  each  gang.  The  lowest  potot  in  the  mine 
is  aoo  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  adiaeent  Idritaa.  The 
foUowtog  is  the  return  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
nijria  for  the  year  1837 :  • 
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The  other  occupattons  of  the  poople.  though  less  im- 
portant, exhibit  an  annual  Increase.  The  followtog  table 
shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  roistered  manufac- 
turars  and  traders  between  1839  and  in? :  — 
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Most  of  the  manufacturers  ii^  the  aiiove  table  are  em- 
Ijloyed  to  converting  the  metals  into  hardware,  Jkc. 
There  is  no  return  of  the  commercial  estaMishments  in 
Trieste,  toasmudi  as  that  city  is  not  Included  to  the  tax 
registers  of  the  kingdom.  Its  taxes  being  commuted  for 
a  payment  of  60,000  florins  annually.  Flax-sptontog  and 
Unen-weaving  are  the  common  and  supplementary  em- 
ployments ofthe  peasaotiT  during  .their  leisure  ftt»m  til- 
lage labour,  and  tlie  quantity  anniully  produced  for  home 
coosomption  and  exportation  is  coonoierable.  Common 
woollen  &brics  are  likewise  manufisctured  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  fine  cloths  are  made  at  KlaganlUrth. 
There  are  SI  glasshoutes,  but  only  %  cotton  foctories 
tolUyria. 

in  the  trade  returns  of  Illyria,  Trieste,  being  a  free 
port,  is,  usuallyexcluded.  Its  exports  are  chiefly  metals 
and  timber.  The  tohabitants  of  the  district  of  Gott- 
adiee  are  almost  all  pedlars,  who  travel  through  foreign 
countries  with  their  wares.  The  trade  of  Carinthla, 
Camtola,  and  the  niyrian  coast,  exclusive  of  Trieste, 
according  to  the  ofllcial  retort  for  1837,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Imports     ...    7,304,91(7  florins. 
ExporU     ...    7,197,695    do. 

The  amount  of  the  trade  of  Trieste  with  the  rest  of 
tlie  empire  during  the  same  year  was :  — 

unpMts    ...    81^1.518  florins. 
Bxports  .  -    1S,7ia,883    do. 

The  exportation  of  metals  is  chiefly  conltoed  to  the 
ether  provtoces  of  the  empire,  Germany  and  Italy.  For- 
■aerly  a  considerable  export  trade  was  carried  on  with 
Bngland  ;  but  It  has  almost  ceased  since  the  interrupti<m 
occasioned  by  the  continental  blockade,  and  the  to- 
creased  production  of  iron  to  England.  The  presentcus- 
tomsregulations,  which  prohibit  by  extravagant  duties  the 
exportation  of  raw  steel,  have  also  been  most  prejudicial 
to  the  iron  trade  of  Illyria.  The  shipping  lists,  to  1837, 
gave  the  following  report :  — 
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l,3«7           90,451 
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Since  1837,  great  activity  has  prevailed  In  the  shlpptog 
toterot,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  ioint-stock 
company,  named  **  The  Austrian  Lloyd's,'*  which  has  10 
steam-boats  nmntog  between  Trieste  and  the  harbours 
of  Dalmatia,  and  the  Levant  The  Illyrian  coast  has 
many  excellent  harbours,  few  of  which,  however,  are 


made  avaHahle  for  purposes  of  commerce.  Istria  abounds 
with  ports,  nttny  large  mough  to  shelter  whole  fleets, 
the  prtodral  of  which  are.  Capo  d*  Istria,  Pirano  (Porto 
Rose),  Quleto,  Pole,  Parenso,  Rorigno,  ftc,  but  these 
are  now  onlv  frequented  by  the  barks  conveytog  salt, 
wine,  oil,  gall  nuts,  charcoal,  bark,  and  other  productions 
of  the  peninsula  to  Trieste  and  Venice.  There  are  like- 
wise some  tolerable  harbours  in  the  Quamero  Islands, 
among  wtilch  the  Port  of  Lussto  Piccolo  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  ciqpacious. 

The  roads  of  lUyria  are  as  good  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  Save 
are  used  for  communication  between  Tyrol  and  Sals. 
bura,  ,and  Carinthla  and  Camiola.  Two.  main  lines  of 
roaa  lead  fttim  the  ci4>ital  to  Trieste,  one  by  Klagenfurth 
and  Gorits,  the  other  by  Laybach.  From  Gorlts  the 
former  has  a  branch  to  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
whUe  the  latter  is  connected  bv  roads  following  the  vales 
of  the  Save  and  Drave.  with  Hungary  and  the  military 
frontier  provs.  The  totemai  navigation  is  limited  to 
rafts  on  tne  Save  and  Drave,  bv  means  of  which  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  much  timber  is  floated  down  from 
the  forests  to  the  Danube. 

PoputalioH.  —  The  pop.  of  Illyria,  in  the  course  of  20 
years,  has  tocreased  to  Carinthla  and  Camiola  at  the  rate 
of  17*4  per  cent.,  and  to  the  Litorale  at  30*3  per  cent. 

The  inhab.  (with  the  exception  ofthe  German  settlers 
and  of  the  Italians  who  have  immigrated  into  the  south - 
em  circles)  are  of  Slavonian  origin,  and  the  vernacular 
language  of  Camiola,  which  is  used  as  a  written  dialect, 
is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  Slavonic  idioms.  Camiola  is 
divided  toto  Upper  and  Lowf  r,  the  seats  of  the  Goremi 
Krahtxi  and  the  Dolenxl  Krainxi  ;  the  former  of  which 
are  the  mountaineers  of  the  Julian  Alps,  the  latter  the 
inhab.  of  the  valley  of  the  Save.  The  Fiparxi,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wippach  :  the  A'roscAovx/,  on  the  Karst; 
the  Piuxekenet  to  the  Poik  valley ;  and  the  lioitxhe^  are 
perhaps  only  local  names.  The  general  denomination 
for  the  niyrian  Slavonians  is  "wlndi  or  Wenden " 
(  Venedi).  The  inhab.  of  Friaul  call  themselves  "  Fur. 
lani  : "  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  **  Jstriani** 
and  the  Quamero  islands  by  *'  Lfbumxi."  Nearly  one 
milUon  of  the  inhab.  are  Slavonians. 

The  condition  of  the  Illyrian  pop.,  though  certainly 
Improvtog,  is  by  no  means  prosperous.  Like  so  many  of 
the  Slavonian  inhab.  of  the  empire,  they  speak  a  language 
which  has  not  for  centuries  been  the  vehicle  of  intellec- 
tual improvement,  and  from  an  earlv  period  thev  were 
governed  by  tyrants,  who  availed  tnemseives  of  their 
feudal  rights,  to  the  li\}ury  ofthe  people,  without  confer- 
jing  on  them  any  of  the  advantages  incidental  to  that 
system.  In  fisct,  the  lUyrians  bad  no  national  existence  till 
the  time  of  NaiMleon.  The  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Illyria 
which  he  established  tofosed  a  spirit  toto  all  classes, 
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which  awakened  them  from  the  letharnr  of  ages.  Much 
•liU  remains  to  be  done  towards  ameuorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasant,  yet  the  change  In  bis  condition  for 
the  better  within  the  present  century  is  very  great.  The 
mountaineers  of  Carmthia  and  Upper  Camiola  are  the 
poorest  and  worst  fed  of  the  inbab,  Amongst  them,  **  cre- 
tins," or  Idiots,  are  of  flrequent  occtirrence,  and  are  recom. 
mended  to  their  neighbours*  charitr  by  the  superstitious 
notion  that  their  presence  In  a  family  indicates  good  for- 
tune. Goftr^  is  common  amongst  the  mountalneers,and  the 
mortality  is  sogreat  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  increase 
In  the  pop.  The  inliab.  of  the  valleys,  especullr  those 
living  near  the  Save,  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  in  the 
district  of  Oorits  e^Joy  a  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Istria,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  is  worse 
cultivated,  and  less  civilised,  than  the  rest  of  lllyrla.  The 
dress  df  the  mountaineers  reeembles  that  of  the  peasant 
of  Tyrol  and  Salsburg  The  women  wear  peaked, 
breaa-brimmed  hats ;  and  in  Carlnthia,  instead  of  stays 
thej  wear  a  red  girdle,  sewn  to  the  linen  tunic  or  shift, 
which  is  seen  between  the  upper  part  and  skirts  of  the 
gown  worn  over  it.  Formerly  the  men  of  the  Gail  valley 
wore  a  gay  dress  of  motley  colours,  from  which  the  cos- 
tume of  Harlequin  in  the  Italian  comedy  is  said  to  be 
derived ;  indeed,  many  of  the  figures  la  pantomimes  are 
believed  to  have  been  originally  carlcaturea  of  the 
Illyrian  peasantry. 

The  institutions  for  education  have  greatly  improved 
within  the  present  century,  and  consisted,  in  1837,  of  3 
lycea,  or  colleges,  with  431  students ;  7  gymnasia,  or 
grammar-schools,  with  1,074  scholars;  and  476  element- 
ary schools  for  both  sexes,  attended  by  38,254  children, 
or  about  one  fourth  of  those  who,  from  the  statistical  re- 
turns, were  of  a  legal  age  to  (Veiquent  the  schools :  479 
Sunday  and  repetition  schools  are  attended  by  19.6S8 
young  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  criminal  returns  for 
the  same  year  do  not  exhibit  a  greater  proportion  of 
crime  to  pop.  than  in  the  other  provinces  of  tne  empire. 
Murder,  and  crimes  of  riolence,  however,  are  freauent ; 
for  of  691  criminal  investigations,  85  were  cases  ot  mur- 
der and  manslaughter,  44  of  stabbing,  IS  of  arson,  and  S4 
of  riot  and  outrageoiu  conduct ;  making  a  total  of  175 
oflbnces  against  the  person.  Illyria  has  three  penitenti- 
aries :  one  at  L4iybach,  for  Carlnthia  and  Camiola ;  one 
at  Capo  d'  Istria ;  and  one  at  Gradlska ;  containing  alto- 

Sther  472  prisoners,  of  whom  20  were  sentenced  for  less 
an  1  year,  397  for  leas  than  10  vears,  171  between  10 
and  20  years,  and  4  for  life,  and  39  were  in  the  gaols  of 
the  various  criminal  -courts. 

The  prevailing  religion  Is  Som.  Cath.  in  both  go* 
▼ernments';  but  in  Carlnthia  there  are  17,500  Lutherans, 
chiefly  in  the  circle  of  Vlllach,  and  about  400  communi- 
cants of  the  Greek  churcli.  In  the  gov.  of  Trieste  there 
are  about  1,650  persons  of  the  united  Gre^  confession, 
800  ProtestanU,  and  8,000  Jews. 

The  Rom.  Caths.  are  under  5  bishops :  those  of  Gorits, 
Laybach,  Trieste,  Gurk,  and  Lavant ;  the  last  two  of 
which  are  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Salsburg.  There 
are  87  monasteries  and  convents  in  the  kingdom,  tenanted 
by  321  monks  and  207  uuns  ;  the  number  of  the  secular 
catholic  clergy  is  2,431,  performing  the  pastoral  duties  of 
987  parishes.  The  administration  of  this  province  is  the 
same  with  tliat  of  the  other  German  and  Slavonic  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  The  cities  of  Laytiach  and  Trieste 
are  the  seats  of  the  respective  governments ;  but  the  ge- 
neral court  of  appeals  for  civil  and  criminal  cases  througii- 
out  the  kingdom  is  held  at  KUgenAirth,  where  also  is 
the  mining  court  for  niyria.  The  dty  of  Trieste  has 
betides  its  pr«tor*s  court,  a  sanatory  commission,  with 
two  laxarettos  in  the  harbour,  and  numerous  deputa- 
tions at  various  places  along  the  coast.  (For  fUrther 
particulars,  tee  CAamrniA.) 

ILMINSTER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Somerset,  hund.  Abdick  and  Bulstone,  on  the  IveU  10  m. 
S.E.  Taunton.  4  m.  S.  by  W.  Bath,  and  127  m.  W.  by  8. 
London.  Area  of  par.,  4.390  acres ;  pop.,  in  1811, 8i,227. 
The  town  comprises  two  streets,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  one  of  which  is  nearly  a  mile  long  :  the 
houses  are  irregularly  built,  some  being  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  the  greater  part  merely  thatched.  The 
church,  formerly  conventiial,  is  cruciform,  in  the  deco- 
rated Gothic  style,  and  has  a  square  embattled  and  pin- 
nacled tower.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  to  whicn,  as 
well  as  to  the  church,  are  attached  weU-freaueuted 
Sunday  schools.  A  free  grammar-school  was  founded 
In  1550,  and  endowed  with  considerable  estates ;  there 
Is  also  an  hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  clergymen's 
widows.  Ilminster  was  formerly  an  important  woollen 
clothing  town  ;  but  its  industry  Is  now  confined  to  the 
weaving  of  narrow  cloths,  and  is  of  little  importance. 
Lace-net  mills  have  been  recently  established,  and  give 
anployment  to  several  hands.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
In  the  market-house.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs  for 
horses,  live-stock,  cheese,  ftc.,  the  last  Wednesday  in 
August. 

IHOLA  (an.  Fwvm  ComeUO.  a  town  of  N.  Italy. 
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Papal  States,  Icgac.  Ravenna  ;  on  the  SAntemo  and  th« 
Rmilian  way,  18  ra.  N.W.  Forli,  and  2U  m  8  K.  bo- 
loffna.  Pop.  at>out  9.000.  It  is  a  town  of  some  consid*^. 
atlon  ;  being  a  bishop's  see,  surrounded  by  ancient  walla 
and  ditches,  and  ftirtner  defended  by  an  old  castle.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  15  other 
churches,  numerous  iconveiits,  a  hospital,  theatre,  coU 
lege,  and  a  literary  academy,  of  some  celebrity,  termed 
dr  IndustriosU  which  has  included  among  Its  member* 
several  distingtdshed  individuals.  It  has  roanufkctures  of 
cream  of  tartar,  called  tartaro  de  Boiogna,  Ac,  and  some 
trade  In  agricultural  produce. 

INDIA  (BRITISH),  a  very  extensive  empire,  chiefly 
situated  in  the  central  portion  of  S.  Asia,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  or  India 
within  the  Ganges,  with  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  provs. 
of  Assam,  Cachar,  Jynteah,  Aracan,Martaban,Tavoy.Ye, 
and  Mergui,  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  acquired  ttxna 
the  Birmese  in  1826 ;  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  (Pulo 
Penang),  Malacca,  Singapore,  Ac,  or  the  stralU*  settle- 
ments, situated  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Malay  peninsula. 
These  vast  dominions  lie  between  lat.  P  20^  and  31^  W 
N.,  and  long.  710  45'  and  140^  B.;  thehr  principal  bound- 
aries being,  N.W.  the  Indian  Desert ;  N.  the  Hfanalaya, 
which,  in  the  upper  provs.  of  Agra  and  In  Assam,  sepa- 
rates them  from  tne  Chinese  empire,  Nepaul,  and 
Bootan ;  E.  the  Birman  empire  and  Siam,  and  S.  and 
W.  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Ara- 
bian Sea.  The  area  and  pop.  of  the  principal  divitkma 
of  British  India  have  been  estimated  as  follows :  — 
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To  the  foregoing  territories,  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  the  British,  there  may  be  added  the  tributary  states  of 
Bcrar,  Oude,  Mysore,  Travanoore,  Cochin,  Sattarah,  the 
dora.of  the  Nixam,  of  the  Ri^lpoot  and  Bundlecund 
chiefs,  Ac.,  which  are  substantially  administered  by 
British  rulers,  and  are  either  entirely  or  in  part  sur- 
rounded  by  British  territories,  are  estimated  altogether 
to  comprise  about  433,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  about 
41,000,000. 

The  physical  geoanq[>hy,  products,  inhabs.,  industry.  Aa 
of  the  several  divisions,  provinces,  and  districu  of  British 
India,  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the  head  HiNoosraN, 
and  in  separate  articles  appropriated  to  each.  The  pre- 
sent article  will,  therefore,  be  principally  occupied  with 
those  topics,  such  as  the  general  government,  the  judldal 
and  revenue  systems,  army,  commerce,  Ac.  of  British 
India,  that  could  not  be  conveniently  introduced  under 
any  other  head. 

Government.  —  Previously  to  1773,  tlie  government  of 
that  part  of  India  that  then  belonged  to  the  British  waa 
vested  in  the  E.  India  Company.  The  body  of  proprietors 
of  B.  India  stock,  assembled  In  general  court,  elected  24 
directors,  to  whom  the  executive  power  was  entrusted, 
the  liodv  of  pr  iprietors  reserving  exclnsively  to  them- 
selves all  legislative  authority.  A  vote  in  the  court  of 
proprietors  was  acquired  by  the  holders  of  SOOf.  of  the 
company's  stock  ;  but  to  be  a  director,  it  was  necessary 
to  hold  VXXA.  stock.  The  directors,  with  their  chairman 
and  deputy  chairman,  were  chosen  annually,  and  sub- 
sequently subdivided  themselves,  for  despatch  of  bu- 
siness, into  10  separate  committees.  As  early  as  1707, 
the  three  principal  presidencies  into  which  British  India 
is  divided— those  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  were 
in  existence.  Bach  was  governed  by  a  president  or  go- 
vernor, and  a  council  of  from  9  to  19  members,  ap- 
pointed by  commkslou  of  the  company.  All  power  was 
lodged  In  the  president  and  council  Jointly,  every  ques- 
tion that  came  before  them  being  decided  liy  a  rnajority 
of  votes.  In  1726,  a  charter  was  granted,  by  which  the 
company  were  permitted  to  establish  a  mayor's  court  at 
each  of  the  presidencies,  conslsang  of  a  mayor  and  nine 
aldermen,  empowered  to  decide  in  civil  caM>s  of  all  de- 
scriptions, with  an  appeal  from  thHr  jurisdiction  to  Uw 
president  and  cooncA.    The  latter  were  also  vested  wttii 
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«>r  high  troMOO,  M  wdl  M  a  court  of  reqnaits,  for  Qm  d»> 
cidoo.  by  wammMTf  procedore,  of  pecuniarr  quertJom  of 
Ipcooriderablo  amount.  Addod  to  this,  Um  powart  of 
Joftko*  of  the  peace  were  granted  to  the  menbera  of  Um 
council,  and  to  them  only,  the  president  befng ,  at  the 
•ame  tfane,  commender-ln-ehlef  of  aU  the  mlUtarj  force 
stationed  within  his  prctldencj.  It  wlU  thus  be  readily 
•een  that  the  offlrert  of  the  coanpany  were  recognlMd  a* 
the  jodget  In  thfir  own  eaoee  in  au  cases ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  nunfors'  courts, 
they  stin  held  all  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  executive 
AinctkiQS,  both  drll  and  military.  In  their  own  hands. 
An  indiridual  who  became  a  member  of  the  councfl  was 
Dotdrtnrred  from  subordinate  ftmctSons ;  and  from  this 
dmunstance  especially  it  might  hare  been  expected  that 
abuses  woiUd  prerall ;  and  to  the  abuses  which  thence 
arose.  In  feet.  If  r.  ICni  attributes  the  embarrassments  In 
whidi  the  aftln  of  the  company  iftowards  became  in- 
Tolred. 

Ib  1771,  the  great  larrease  In  the  terrltoria!  poisai 
tloos  of  the  company  attracted  the  attention  and  ex- 
citad  tiie  cupidity  of  the  government  at  home ;  while 
the  tnaaelal  embarrassments  of  the  company,  and  tiM 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  goremm«>t  of  In^, 
ftiraished  ample  groimds  for  Interference.  In  conse 
quenoe.  the  ministry  Introduced  two  bUls  Into  parlia- 
ment, distisctly  asserting  the  daim  of  the  crown  to  the 
territorial  acquisitions  of  the  company,  raising  the  qua- 
IMcarion  to  rote  In  the  court  of  proprietors  from  the 
possoisioo  of  fiOQI.  to  thatof  l.OIXW.  stodi ;  girlna  to  every 
proprietor  possessed  of  3,0001.  S  votes,  of  6.000£  S  votes, 
and  of  lOjOOU.  4  votes ;  limiting  the  annual  election  of  the 
whole  M  directors  to  that  of  6only ;  vesting  the  govern- 
aaent  of  Bengal,  Babar,  and  Orissa  In  a  governor-general, 
with  a  salary  of  2^0001.  a  year,  and  4  coundUors,  of  8,0001. 
aadk;  rendering  the  other  presidencies  subordinate  to 
that  of  Bemml ;  and  establishing  at  Calcutta  a  siq>reme 
court  of  Jomcatnre,  eonsiating  of  a  chief  Justice^  with 
8,0001.  a  year,  and  three  ^tnEmr  Judges,  with  6k000<.  a  year 
each,  appointed  by  the  crown.  At  subsidiary  artldes. 
it  was  proposed,  that  the  first  govemor.general  and 
councillors  should  be  nominated  by  parManMnt  In  the 
act,  and  hold  their  oAoe  for  five  years,  alter  which  the 
patronage  of  those  great  oOcas  shoud  revert  to  the 
directors,  but  stlD  snbiect  to  the  approbatloa  of  the 
arown ;  that  every  lUng  in  the  coa^any's  correnond- 
enoa  from  India  which  rdated  to  dvll  or  mOitanr 
aflUrs,  to  the  government  of  the  coantrr,  or  the  adml- 
nistration  of  Oe  revenues,  should  be  laid  before  mini- 
sters; that  no  person  In  the  service  either  of  the  king  or 
of  the  company  should  be  allowed  to  receive  presents ; 
and  that  the  goveraor-gaoeral,  councillors,  and  Judges 
should  be  excluded  Iran  aU  commercial  ipecolatlona 
and  pnrauita. 

m,  Pftt's  ftmoos  India  bm  of  17S4  established  the 
board  of  control,  consisting  of  six  memben  of  the  privy 
council,  appointed  by  the  Ung,  two  of  theprindpal 
secretaries  of  state  being  always  members.  Tlie  presi- 
dent of  the  board  is.  In  foct,  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
and  is  the  oOcer  responsible  for  Its  government,  and  Ibr 
the  nroeeedfaigs  of  ttie  board.  The  superintendence  of 
the  tatter  extends  over  the  whole  dvfl  and  military  trans- 
•ctlooscarriedon  in  India.  It  revises, cancels, or  q>proves 
an  deepatcbes,  letters,  orders,  or  instructions  proposed 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  court  ofdlrectOTs  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Indta :  It  may  also  require  the  court  to  prepare 
and  aend  out  despatows  on  any  given  aul^eet,  couched 
In  such  terma  as  it  m^deem  fit;  it  nuqr  transmit.  In 
certain  cases,  orders  to  India,  witfaoat  the  faispectionof 
the  directors,  and  has  aceeaa  to  all  the  company's  fMmers 
and  records,  and  to  all  proreedings  of  the  courts  of  di- 
rectors and  proprietor*.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  from 
I7M,  when  the  board  of  control  was  established,  the 
real  sovereignty  of  British  Indta  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  company,  and  placed  In  those  of  ministers. 

Under  the  act  of  lOS  (8  A  4  William  IV.  cap.  85.), 
tiie  coamany  hokb.  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
board  of  contnd,  the  politica]  government  and  patron- 
age of  Brttlah  India,  tilltheaotbof  AprO,  18M:but  lU 
exdndve  commerdal  prlvHegea  are  no  lonaer  m  exist- 
ence. The  supreme  authority  is  vested  bi  the  governor- 
general,  who  is  also  governor  of  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. He  Is  nominated  by  the  court  of  directors,  the  no- 
minatioo  bdng  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign, 
and  is  assisted  bva  council  of  five  members,  three  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  court  of  directors,  from  amon^ 
persons  who  are  or  have  been  servants  of  the  company ; 
the  fourth  ta  alao  chosen  in  a  similar  manner,  but  from 
amoiint  persons  unconnected  with  the  company:  and 
the  flfth  Is  the  commandrr-in-dilef,  who  takes  rank  and 
precedence  immediately  after  the  govemor-geoeral.  The 
other  presidencies  have  also  thev  governors  and  coun- 
cils, subordinate  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the 
Bengal  presidency  j  the  presidency  of  Agra,  however, 
coraprisiisg  tba  upper  proTtaiees  ofB«ifal,to  at  present 
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aihni nistered  by  a  llcat.-govemor  only.  The  governor- 
general  in  coimdl  Is  competent  to  make  laws  for  the 
whole  of  British  India,  whkh  are  binding  upon  all  the 
courts  of  Justice,  unless  annulled  by  higher  authority. 
Parliament  reaarvea  to  itself  right  to  supersede  or  sus. 
pend  all  proceedings  and  acts  of  the  governor-general ;  anc* 
the  court  of  directors  has  also  power  to  disallow  then  . 
The  foregoing  mnarfcs  do  not.  however.  In  any  way  appJy 
to  Cevloo,  whidi  is  quite  Independent  of  the  Jurisoic- 
tion  of  continental  Inma,  bdng  placed  directly  under  the 
colonial  secretary  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  act  of  183S. 
the  salaries  of  tne  prlndpal  dvic  odicers  to  Indta  were 
fixed,  thatof  the  governor-general  at  M,000l.  a  year ;  the 
governora  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  prasidendes, 
11,8001.;  the  ontturr  members  of  the  head  roundl,  9,6001. 


each  i  and  the  membera  of  tiM  other  councils,  6,000/.  each 
yearly.    (ParL  Jctt,  ReporU^  %e^  MOTt  HisL,  ^c.) 

Jmiteiai  fliMlcm. .- Wlien,  to  ITU,  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallta  undertook  his  reform  of  the  Judicial  and  revenue 
systems  of  British  India,  that  territory  waa  to  %  most  de- 
plorable state.  **  The  admtoiatration  of  Justice  through  all 
lU  departments  was  moat  pomldous  and  depraved  i  tiM 
public  revenue  levied  upon  prlndplea  Incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  private  property  ;  the  people  sunk  to 
poverty  and  wretchedness  \  more  than  one  third  part  of 
the  country  a  desert,  and  the  rest  hastening  to  desdatton.** 
{Mm,  V.  4S.)  Under  the  orders  sent  to  Indta  to  1786, 
the  same  IndividuaU  combined  tiie  budoess  both  of 
Judicature  and  finance;  beinc  at  once  collectors  of  re- 
venue. Judges,  and  heads  of  the  polioe.  Lord  Com- 
walHs  endeavoured  to  separate  these  apparently  incom- 
patible oflkas,  and  distributed  them  amongst  dilitavnt 
tndividuala.  Be  gave  to  native  commissioners  power  to 
determine  dvil  suits  amongst  natives  to  the  value  of  60 
rupees,  aeveral  of  whom  he  established  to  each  niUak  or 
district,  giving  an  apped  fttm  their  dedsioos  to  the 
zOiak  covt,  hdd  in  the  prindpd  town  of  the  district,  of 
which  one  of  the  company's  servants  was  wpototed  the 
Judge.  The  latter  ftmctionary  waa  assisted  by  a  regis- 
trar, and  sooM  other  members  from  among  the  Juuor 
servants  of  the  company,  and  natlvea  duly  qualified  to 
expound  tlM  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  taw.  Tnesecourta 
had  Juriadktloa  to  caaes  to  the  amount  of  lUXM)  rupees. 
From  them  appeal  might  be  made  to  four  provtectal  courte 
established  at  Calcutta,  Patna,  Dacca,  and  Moorshedabad. 
These  courts  consisted  of  three  Judgiss,  chosen  fitxn  the 
dvil  department  of  the  company's  service,  a  registrar, 
one  or  more  aadstants  from  the  Junior  European  servanta 
of  the  company,  and  three  expotmders  of  toe  native  taw 
—a  oeaxer,  anifW,  and  pmndiL  A  higher  tribunal,  that 
otSmMitr  Dewmmmee  Adawlut,  was  established  at  Calcutta, 
composed  of  the  govemor-generd,  his  council,  the  head 
OMOM.  two  wutftiest  two  ptmdUs,  a  registrar  and  aasistants. 
All  sints  of  Europeans  were  exdudvdy  tried  to  this 
court:  apped  from  it  lay  only  to  the  Ung  in  coundl,  to 
caaes  above  the  amount  of  80,000  rupees.  Four  trlbunata 
were  ereded  to  the  four  provtodd  courta,  for  criminal 
Judicature,  at  which  the  Judges,  Ac.  of  the  dvll  trlbunata 
ofllciated  every  month  t  the  pend  Judicature  was  ad- 
mintatered  to  asost  of  the  country  districts  only  twice, 
but  to  that  of  Calcutta  four  times  a  year.  The  superior 
crimlnd  tribund  was  the  Vmammt  AdavhU,  hdd  at 
Calcutta,  and  constituted  almost  similarly  to  tbe  SmMer 


Butwhh  all  thta  machinery  of  leglsldion,  nothing  likea 
code  of  taws  was  promulgated.   The  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan pop.  were  governed  by  the  rulea  taid  down  in  thdr 
ve  sacred  books, -.tne  Shasters  and  the  Koran, 


—as  interpreted  by  the  ever  varytog  opinions  of  theptns- 
dit$  and  cmmuei.  The  courts  establuhed  on  the  European 
modd  were  tofected  with  all  that  multiplication  of  tech- 
nlcd  forms,  which  forms  the  worst  feature  <^  our  own  legd 
code,  and  all  that  detay  and  expensiveness  of  process, 
which  tend  to  destroy  tne  ends  of  Justice,  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  errors  to  the  system  adopted 
were  great ;  but.  considering  the  state  in  which  Loid 
ComwalUs  found  ailkirs,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  be 
eflbcted  a  vast  ded  of  mod.  fie  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  and  most  benevolent  motives ;  and  wisely  endea- 
voured to  respect,  to  as  tar  as  possible,  the  dilferent  legd 
codes  of  the  various  sects  and  natloiis  comprised  to  Um 
pop.  of  India. 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  disposition  has  grown  up  to 
unite  agdn  the  Judictal,  madsterid,  and  revenue  autho- 
rities which  Lord  ComwalUs  had  separated.  A  const, 
derable  change  of  thU  description  was  introduced  by  Sir 
T.  Monro  to  the  Madras  territories,  and  more  recently 

5 f  Lord  W.  Benttock  in  Bengal  i^f  Batemme a$td  Jum 
idol  SeUctitmt:  Atiatie  Journal,  fc.)- 
Within  the  cities  of  Cdcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and 
dso  within  tbe  settlements  of  Penang,  Stogapore,  and  Ma- 
lacca, English  dvU  and  crimlnd  taw  is  admtoistered  to 
both  natives  and  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  their 
own  taws  of  inheritance  bdng  preserved  to  the  former. 
But  beyond  the  limits  of  the  above-mentioned  dtles,  on 
the  continent  of  India,  the  native  laws  have  been  made 
binding  on  Europeans  as  wdl  as  naUvea.   The  chartcc  of 
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1833  prorldc*.  that  no  one  thall,  by  rea«on  of  hi*  nation, 
colour,  or  bitb,  be  dlcquallfied  froni  holding  office  under 
the  company,  and  that,  henceforth,  there  ihall  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  blood  or  natirlty.  **  Upon  this  ground,'* 
•Mrs  Mr.  Crawftird,  **  the  legislative  coondl  of  India, 
without  waiting  for  the  code  of  laws  which,  under  di- 
rection of  the  same  statute,  was  in  course  of  preparation, 
passed  a  law  subjecting  Europeans  to  the  same  tribunals 
to  which  natlTCs  are  subject,  although  these  tribunals 
administer  their  own  domestic  laws  respectlTely  to  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans,  are  cognisant  of  no  others, 
repudiate  expressly  the  laws  of  En^and,  and  are  pre- 
sided OTcr  by  nanres,  or  by  nnproTessional  European 
serrants  of  the  B.  I.  Company,  the  first  of  whom  rarely 
know  a  word  of  English ;  while  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  are  both  concuictea  in  the  natire  languages,  to  the 
express  exclusion  of  the  English  tongue.  This  act,  flrom 
its  unpopular  character,  is  commonly  called  by  Euro- 
peans in  India,  the  *  Black  Act.' " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  act  of  1838, 
Europeans  gained  great  advantages  by  the  abolition 
of  the  B.  Indu  Company's  monopoly  and  trade,  the 

Sower  to  possess  land,  and  the  comparacirely  ample 
eld  which  is  thus  opened  to  their  enterprise.  It  is 
alleged,  howerer,  that,  iu  so  far  as  respects  their  rights, 
liberties,  and  laws,  they  are  in  a  less  favourable  position 
than  under  the  old  system.  Under  the  latter,  British 
sutUeets,  within  the  special  Jurisdiction  of  the  king's 
coiuts,  could  oniT,  like  the  natives,  be  tried  by  their 
own  laws,  and  the  local  government  could  enact  no 
new  law  lor  their  government  not  in  accordance  with 
the  "laws  of  the  realm."  But  by  the  new  system, 
the  governor-general  In  council  may  enact  any  laws 
whatsoever,  that  shall  be  binding  on  British  subjects, 
whether  the  same  be  consonant  with  the  **  laws  of  the 
realm,"  or  otherwise.     Under  the  old  law,  an  appeal 


or 
lay  to  the  privy  council,  which  any  individual  might 
institute.    This  privilege  is  now,  however,  cut  off,  and 
under  the  modem  system,  nothing  short  of  an  act  of 

Sirliament  can  repeal  a  law  that  has  the  sanction  of 
e  Indian  authorftiei.  Under  the  old  system,  Bri- 
tish-bom subjects  in  the  provinces,  that  Is,  beyond 
the  special  Jurisdictions  of  the  king's  courts,  were, 
in  civil  cases,  amenable  only  to  courts  presided  over 
br  their  countrymen  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Under  the  new  system,  they  are  amenable,  to  the  ex. 
tent  of  5,00(W.  in  value,  to  the  pettiest  native  tribunal, 
presided  over  by  a  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo,  — Judges 
equally  ignorant  of  their  manners,  laws,  and  language, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  viewing  thehr  religion  with 
hatred  or  contempt.  The  appeal  to  the  king's  courts, 
which  was  a  guarantee  for  their  own  laws,  is  taken 
away  flrom  tuem ;  and  it  Ues  to  the  chief  native  tri- 
bunal,—of  which  the  Judges  indeed  are  Englishmen,  but 
in  which  the  proceedings  are  in  the  native  tongue,  —  in 
which  there  is  no  one  te  advise  the  Judges,  and  where  an 
English  barrister  is  not  even  permitted  to  plead.  Under 
the  old  sy&tem,  an  m>eal  lay,  even  fhim  the  competent 
tribunals  of  the  king's  courts,  to  the  king  in  council ; 
under  the  new  system,  no  such  appeal  ues  fk-om  the 
native  tribunal,  unless  the  value  be  above  12  times  as 
much  as  it  was  before  the  innovation. 

We  believe,  however,  that,  practically,  little  inconve- 
nience has  arisen,  or  is  at  all  likely  to  arise,  flrom  most 
of  these  regulations.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
power  given  to  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
enacting  laws  will  not  be  rashly  or  capriciously  ex- 
ercised. How  exalted  soever,  these  flmctionaries  are 
not  merelv  responsible  to  parliament,  but  to  public 
opinion :  the  frae  press,  now  estabUshed  In  India,  will 
Dot  fldl  to  advertise  them  of  any  error  they  may  be  likdy 
to  commit ;  while  the  growing  attention  -given  to  Indian 
alMrs  at  home  will  tosd  to  make  them  wary  in  their 
proceedings.  We  are  less  able  to  Judge  of  the  expe- 
diency of  making  British-bom  suhJecta  responsible  to 
the  native  tribunals ;  but  even  this  is,  we  believe,  less 
otdectionable  than  It  might  amiear  to  be. 

Mevenme  tgttam — The  land  tax  constitotea  ^the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  revenue  of  British  India,  as  it  has 
always  done  of  all  eastern  states.  The  governments  of 
fuch  countries  mav.  In  fact,  be  said  to  be  the  real  pro- 
prietors of  the  land ;  but  in  India,  as  dsewhere,  the  cul- 
tlvatort  have  a  perpetual,  hereditary,  and  tranferable 
ri^  of  occupeuCT,  io  long  as  thcr  continue  to  p^  the 
•hare  of  the  Vroonoe  of  the  land  demanded  by  the  go- 
vernment The  value  of  this  rigjit  of  occupancy  to  Uie 
rural  pop.  depends  on  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
they  have  been  able  to  oppose  to  the  exactions  of  arbi- 
trary governments.  In  Bengal  and  the  adjacent  provs. 
of  nidJa,  flroB  the  peculiarly  thnid  character  of  tne  in- 
hab*..  and  the  open  and  exposed  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, this  resistance  has  been  trifiing  indeed,  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  the  value  of  the  right  of  occupancy  In  the 
peasant,  or  rvotf,  (an  Arabic  word,  meaning  suhfect,)  has 
been  proportionally  reduced.  This,  also,  may  be  con- 
sidered, though  with  some  modiflcations,  as  being  neariy 
Uie  condition,  in  this  respect,  of  tlie  inhabs.  of  every  part 


of  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges,  comprising  more  than 
half  the  pop.  of  Hlndostau.     But  where  the  country 
Is  naturallv  difficult,  the  people  have  been  able  more 
effectually  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  head  land* 
lord,  or  state,  and  to  retain  a  valuable  share  in  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soiL    This  has  been  particularly  the  caae 
along  the  ghauts,  as  In  Bednore,  Canara,  Malabar,  &c.  $ 
the  inhabs.  of  which  provs.  not  only  lay  claim  to  a  right 
of  private  property  in  the  soil,  but  have  been  genenuly 
ready  to  support  uielr  claim  tqr  force  of  arms.    There 
can  be  no  question,  indeed,  that  the  same  modified  right 
of  property  formerly  existed  every  where ;  and  it  is  In. 
deed  impossible  that  otherwise  the  land  should  ever  have 
been  reclaimed  flrom  the  wilderness.    But,  in  those  parts 
of  India  which  could  be  readily  overrun  by  a  military 
force,  the  right  of  property  In  the  soil  has  long  been  little 
else  than  the  right  to  cultivate  one's  paternal  acres  for 
behoof  of  others,  the  cultivators  reserving  only  a  bare 
subsistance  for  themselves. 

Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  practice  in  Bengal  was 
to  divide  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  on  the  mHauer 
principle,  into  equal  shares,  whereof  one  was  retaineaby 
the  cultivator,  the  other  going  to  government  as  rent 
or  tax.  The  officers  empioved  to  collect  this  revenue 
were  ^led  xemindars  ;  ana  in  the  course  of  time  their 
office  seems  to  have  become  hereditary.  It  mar  be  re- 
marked that,  in  Persian,  semlndar  and  landholder  are 
synonymous;  and  this  etymology,  coupled  with  the 
hereditary  nature  of  their  office,  which  brought  them 
exclusively  into  contact  with  the  ryof,  or  occupier,  as 
well  as  with  the  government,  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
semindars  were  in  reality  the  owners  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  ryots  were  their  tenants.  This,  however,  it  is 
now  admitted  on  all  hands,  was  an  incorrect  opinion. 
The  semindars  in  reality  were  taxgatherers,  and  were, 
in  fact,  obliged  to  pay  to  the  government  tUne  ientk$ 
of  the  produce  collected  fh>m  the  nrots,  retaining  only 
one-tenth  as  a  compensation  for  thor  trouble ;  ^d,  so 
long  as  the  ryots  paid  their  fixed  contribution,  they  could 
not  be  ousted  flrom  their  possessions,  nor  be  in  anywise 
interfered  with. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  now  been  stated,  the 
perpetual  or  semindary  settiement,  established  by  Lord 
Comwallis  in  Bengal,  m  1793,  was  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  zemindars  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soli. 
His  lordship,  indeed,  was  far  from  being  personally 
satisfied  that  such  wu  really  the  case ;  but  he  was  anxious 
to  create  a  class  of  large  proprietors,  and  to  give  them  an 
interest  in  the  improvement  and  prosperitv  of  the  country. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  wish  could  not  be  realised 
without  destroying  the  permanent  rights  of  the  ryots,  for, 
unless  this  were  accomplished,  the  semindars  could  not 
Interfere  in  tiie  management  of  their  estatM.  The  in- 
terests of  the  semindars,  and  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  were 
plainly  Irrecondleable ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
rorm»  would  endeavour  to  reduce  the  latter  to  the  con- 
dition of  tenanU  at  will.  But  this  necessary  consequence 
was  either  overlooked  or  ineflhctuallv  provided  against. 
The  semindars  became,  under  condition  of  their  paying 
the  assessment,  or  quit-rent,  due  to  government,  pro- 
prietors or  owners  of  the  land.  The  amount  of  the 
assessment  was  fixed  at  the  average  of  what  it  had  been 
for  a  few  years  previously,  and  It  was  decUred  to  be 
perpetual  and  inwariiMe  at  that  amount.  When  a  se- 
mlndar fell  into  arrear  with  government,  his  esUte 
might  be  either  sold  or  resumed. 

That  the  assessment  was  at  the  outset,  and  still  Is,  too 
high,  cannot  well  bo  doubted ;  and  it  must  ever  be  matter 
of  regret  that  the  settlement  was  not  made  with  the 
ryots,  or  cultivators,  rather  than  with  the  semindars; 
but,  notwithstandhig  these  and  other  defects,  the  mea- 
sure  was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  boon  to  India.  Until  the 
hitroduction  of  the  perpetual  system  htto  Bengal,  the 
revenue  was  raised  hi  it,  as  It  continues  to  be  in  the  rest 
of  IndU  down  to  the  present  day,  by  a  variabU  as  well 
as  a  most  oppressive  land-tax.  We  all  know  what  a 
pernicious  influence  tithe  has  had  in  this  country ;  but 
suppose  that,  histeed  of  amounting  to  10,  tithe  had 
amounted  to  SO  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
soil,  it  would  have  been  an  effectual  obstacle  to  all  im- 
provement ;  and  the  country  would  now  have  been  in 
about  the  same  state  as  ht  the  days  of  Alfred,  or  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
mdtaper  system  is  introduced,  the  landlord  seldom  or 
never  gets  half  the  produce,  unless  he  also  ftimish  the 
sto^  and  fkrminff  capital,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  Mrtf. 
But  in  India,  neither  the  government  nor  the  semindars 
do  any  thing  of  the  sort :  they  merely  supply  the  land, 
which  is  usually  divided  Into  verv  small  portions,  mostiy 
about  6,  and  rarely  amounting  to  94  acres.  A  demand 
on  the  occupiers  of  such  patches  for  half  the  produce  is 

Siite  extravagant,  and  hence  the  excessive  poverty  of 
e  people,  which  Is  such  as  to  staner  belief.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  perpetual  system  Is  vastly  preferalde  in  prin- 
ciple, and  also  in  its  practical  influence,  to  any  other 
revenue  system  hitherto  estabUshed  in  India.    It  set 
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nmlts  to  fiscal  raottdty.  and  mtablUbsd,  m  it  wer«,  a 
ramp«n  bejroiKl  which  oo  tax-gmtberer  dared  to  intrude. 
The  eDOTHMNu  amount  of  the  aMetsment,  and  the  rlg<Hir 
wftfii  which  pqrment  was  at  fir*t  enforced,  ruined  an 
immenaenuinber  of  xemindart.  But  their  lands  lufing 
come  into  new  and  more  efflciait  bands,  a  better  sjrstem 
of  management  was  introduced,  and  ttte  llraitaticni  of  tiie 
government  demand  gave  a  stimulus  to  ImproTement 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Hindostan.  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  grand  desMrra#MOT.  A  land-taii,  that  may  be 
increaaed  alMxdd  the  land  be  improved,  is  all  but  certain 
to  prereot  any  such  improvement  being  made.  This 
has  been  its  onifbrm  operation  in  every  country  in 
the  world  that  has  had  the  bad  fortune  to  be  cursed 
with  soch  a  desttiictive  impost.  But  a  heavy  land- 
tax,  provided  it  b«  fixed  ana  unsuaeeptfble  of  increase, 
la  no  bar  to  improvements,  unlos  in  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  deprive  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  of 
the  mnans  of  mafcing  tfaem.  There  is,  in  such  a  case, 
no  want  of  security,  and  the  cultivator  is  not  deterred 
from  attempting  improvements,  or  of  bringing  supe- 
rior enterprise  and  industry  to  operate  on  Ikis  estate, 
by  the  t»ci  that  the  tax  will,  in  consequence,  be  in- 


The  truth  of  what  la  now  stated  has  been  ftilly  evinced 
in  Bengal  during  the  last  20  or  30  years ;  for  both  the 
pop.,  and  tl»e  laod-reveoue  of  tiiat  part  of  our  Indian 
enamre  has  greatly  increased.  A  great  deal  of  waste 
land  liaa  been  cultivated,  and  various  works  have  been 
undertaken  tlut  would  not  bo  so  much  as  dreamed  of 
In  any  otiier  part  of  oar  empire  in  the  east.  But,  with 
all  tlua,  there  has  been  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  in 
the  cooditloo  of  the  people  of  Bengal  under  our  govern- 
ment. They,  In  £sct.  are  practically  excluded  from,  at 
least,  all  direct  participation  in  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  Ihaitaoon  of  the  assessment.  They  ttave 
merdr  exdianged  one  taskmaster  for  another.  It  is 
their  landlords  who  have  been  the  great  gainers.  The 
occupiers  still,  generally  speaking,  hold  under  the  mS. 
iagfer  principle,  paying  hair  or  even  more  of  their  |Mt>- 
ddce  as  rent ;  so  that  their  povertv  is  often  extreme, 
and  )their  condition  not  infrequently  inferior  even  to 
that  of  the  hired  labourer,  who  recaves  tite  miseraUe 
pittance  of  two  annas,  or  aixMit  3d.,  a  day  as  wages. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  there  were  some  strange  fktality 
attending  the  government  of  India;  and  that  the  greatest 
talents  aind  ttte  best  intentions  should,  when  applied  to 
legislate  for  that  country,  produce  only  the  most  per- 
nicious prefects.  The  perpetual  settlement  carried  into 
etket  by  Lord  ComwalUs  in  Boinl  was  keenlv  opposed 
by  Lord  Telgnmouth,  Cotooel  Wilkes,  Mr.  lliackeray. 
Sir  T.  Monro,  and  others,  whose  opinions  on  such  sub- 
jects are  certainly  entitled  to  very  great  respect ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  Board  of  Control  became,  at  length, 
favourable  to  their  views.  In  consequence  of  this  chimge 
of  opinion  it  was  resolved  to  introduce  a  diflerent  sys- 
tem, under  the  soperintendence  of  its  tealous  advocate. 
Sir  Thomas  Monro,  Into  the  presidency  of  Madras,  or 
Fort  St.  George.  This  new  system  has  received  the 
name  of  the  rgoitaar  settlonent  It  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  government  possesses  the  entire  pro- 
pertv  of  the  soil,  and  may  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure ;  no 
middlemen  or  semindars  are  interposed  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  cultivators ;  the  ryots  being  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  collectors  appointed  by 
government  to  receive  their  rents.  It  is  iropossitUe, 
however,  to  enter  fdlly  into  the  details  of  this  qrstem. 
Hiev  are  in  the  last  d^ree  complioted.  which  of  itself 
would  be  enough  to  sliow  their  inexpediency.  The  land 
is  taxed,  according  to  Itsquality,  at  rates  varying  firom 
€dL  up  to  70s.  an  acre.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  land 
were  mere  drw  fields  without  artificial  irrigation,  the 
land-tax  would  be  about  S«.  an  acre.  If  It  have  a  supply 
of  water  capable  of  growing  rice,  the  tax  rises  to  28s.,  or 
to  nearly  8  times  the  former  rent ;  and  If  the  Irrlgi^ted 
land  be  a  garden,  or  an  orchard,  the  tax  rises  to  40f .,  or 
above  13  times  the  tax  on  dir  land  1  In  the  first  instanra, 
tlM  natnral  and  inherent  fertility  of  the  soil  only  is 
taxed ;  In  the  second,  to  that  tax  Is  added  one  on  the 
ca^Ntal  and  Labour  which  the  peasant  or  his  ancestor  laid 
out  hi  reservoirs,  canals,  trenches,  or  wells.  In  the 
third,  not  only  are  all  these  taxed,  but  there  Is  Imposed 
besides  an  excise  on  fruits,  garden-stuA,  and  potherbs. 
But  the  radical  vice  of  the  system  is  that  the  lands  are 
not  1^  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  or  for  ever. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  constant  tampering  and  inter- 
ference with  the  concerns  of  the  ryots.  It  is  enacted,  for 
example,  tliat  "at  the  end  of  each  year  the  ryot  shall  be 
at  liberty  either  to  throw  up  a  part  of  his  land,  or  to  oc- 
cupy more,  according  to  his  circumstances.*^  When, 
owing  to  bad  crops,  or  other  unforeseen  acddenU,  a 
not  becomes  unable  to  pay  his  rent  or  assessment,  it  is 
declared  that  **i*e  ^Ulage  to  which  he  belongs  $haU  be 
liable /or  kirn  to  the  extent  qf  10  per  cent,  on  the  rent  qf 
ike  remaining  rpoU,  but  no  more.**  And  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  tehsildars,  or  native  (^cers,  employed  in  col- 
lectiDg  the  land-rents,  or  revenue,  have  be«i  vested  with 
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powers  to  act  as  officers  of  police,  to  Impose  fines,  and 
even  to  InlUct  corporal  punishment  ahnoat  at  discre- 
tion! 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  acute  and  able  men  should 
have  dreamed  of  establishing  a  system  in  an  extensire 
and  only  tialf  civilised  country  that  every  one  must  see 
would  be  destructive  of  the  industry  of  the  tenants,  and 
would  ledd  to  the  grossest  abuses,  were  an  attempt  mada 
to  introduce  it  into  the  management  even  of  a  single 
estate  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Tucker,  a  gentleman  who 
resided  long  in  India,  and  now  occupies  a  place  In  the 
company's  direction,  has  animadverted  on  this  plan  as 
follows :  _  "  Mv  wish,**  says  he.  '*  is  not  to  exaggerate  j 
but  when  I  find  a  system  requiring  a  multli^licUy  of  in- 
struments, surveyors  and  inspectors,  assessors,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary ;  potalls,  cumums,  tehsildars,  and 
cutcherry  servants ;  and  when  I  read  the  description 
given  of  these  ofllcers  bv  the  most  tealous  advocates  of 
the  svstem,  their  periodical  visitations  are  pictured  in  my 
imagination  as  the  passage  of  a  flight  of  focusts,  devour, 
ing  In  their  course  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  For  such 
complicatad  details,  the  most  select  agency  would  be 
required ;  whereas  the  agency  we  can  command  is  of 
the  most  questionable  character.  We  do  not  merely 
require  experience  and  honesty  to  execute  one  great 
undertaking;  the  work  is  ever  beginning  and  never 
ending,  and  calls  for  a  perennial  stream  of  intelli. 
gence  and  integrity.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  tha 
people  are  oppressed  and  plundered  by  these  multiform 
^cnts  ?  The  principle  or  the  settlement  is  to  take  one 
third  ot  the  gross  produce  on  account  of  government  { 
and,  in  order  to  render  the  ak»<rsf  mcnt  motferate.  Sir  T. 
Monro  proposed  to  grant  a  considerable  deduction  fyom 
tlie  rates  dcducible  from  the  survey  reports.  But,  if  it 
be  moderate,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  people  con- 
tinue in  the  same  uniform  condition  of  Ubouring  peasants? 
Why  do  nut  the  same  changes  take  place  here  as  in  other 
communities  ?  One  man  b  industrious,  economical,  pru- 
drat,  or  fortunate ;  another  is  idle,  wasteful,  improvi- 
dent, or  unluckv.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  thhigs,  one 
should  rise  and  the  other  fall :  the  former  should,  by 
degrees,  absorb  the  possessions  of  the  latter  ;  should  be- 
come rich  while  his  neighbour  renudned  poor :  gradation! 
in  society  should  take  place ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  see  the  landlord,  the  yen. 
man,  and  the  labourer.  And  what  prevents  this  natural 
progression  ?  I  should  answer,  the  qfflcer*  ^  govern' 
menL  The  fmlu  6f  Indiutry  are  nipt  In  the  bud.  If 
one  man  produce  more  than  his  fellows,  there  Is  a  public 
servant  at  hand  ready  to  snatch  the  superfluity.  And 
wherefore,  then,  should  the  husbandman  (oil,  that  a 
stranger  may  reap  the  produce  ? 

**  There  are  two  other  clrcnmstances  which  tend  to 
perpetuate  this  uniform  condition.  The  ryots  have  no 
fixed  possession ;  they  are  liable  to  be  moved  from  field 
to  field :  this  thev  sometimes  do  of  their  own  accord, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  land,  supposed  to  be  more 
lightly  assessed ;  at  other  times,  the  land  is  assigned  by 
lot,  with  a  view  to  a  more  equal  and  impartlaT  distn- 
butloa  of  the  good  and  the  bisd,  among  the  diflWrent 
cultivators.  But  these  revolutions  tend  to  destrc^  all 
local  attachments,  and  are  evidently  <^i«»tiittff^  to  take 
awayone  great  incentive  to  exertion. 

"  The  other  levelling  principle  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
rule,  which  requires  that  the  ryot  shall  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  his  neighbour  to  the  extent  o?  10  per 
cent. ;  that  is  to  the  extent,  probably,  of  his  whole  sur- 

Elus  earnings.  Of  what  avail  Is  It  that  the  husbandman 
e  dUigent,  skllfhl,  and  successful,  if  he  is  to  be  mulcted 
for  hb  neighlwur's  negligence  or  robfortune  ?  A.  must 
pay  the  debt  of  B.  If  a  village  be  prosperous  It  matters 
little,  for  the  next  village  may  have  been  exposed  to 
some  calamity ;  and  fVom  the  abundance  of  the  one  we 
exact  wherewithal  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other. 
Is  It  possible  to  fancv  a  system  better  calculated  to  baflle 
the  efforts  of  the  individual,  to  repress  Industry,  to  extin- 
guish hope,  and  to  reduce  all  to  one  common  state  of 
universal  pauperism.'*  {Review  qf  the  Fimandal  Po- 
licu  qfthe  M.  /.  Compang,  p.  134.) 

It  will  be  afterwards  seen  that,  notwithstanding  tha 
long  period  of  tranquillity  that  the  Madras  territorlet 
have  eqjored.  the  land  revenue,  instead  of  Increasing, 
as  It  should  have  done  under  any  reasonable  system, 
has  been  progressively  declining.  The  organisation 
and  maintenance  of  the  existing  ryotwar  system  b,  in 
truth,  the  most  discreditable  flsct  connected  with  the 
hbtory  of  Brltbh  India.  The  assessment  of  the  land 
revenue  In  Madras  b,  in  every  respect,  quite  as  oh)ec- 
tlonable  as  the  assessment  estsibUshed  l^  Mehemet  All, 
in  Egypt  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  747.)  t  and  It  would  seem,  in- 
deed,  that  the  pacha  had  had  the  land  revenue  code  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  before  him  when  he  flraroed  hb 
code:  if  there  be  anv  substantial  difference  between  the 
two,  that  of  the  pach?,  arbitrary  and  oppressive  though 
it  be,  is  entitled  to  the  preference. 

We  have  already  stated  enough  to  show  that  a  varUble 
land-tax  is,  in  all  cases,  most  injurious  to  a  country.    It 
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UmU;  and Hvtt  enacted  that  thoMtlMthcldaiidm>  a  free 
tpnure  prior  to  17^  tbould  remaio  antaxed  **  fbr  ever.*' 
It  htf  been  said  that  the  preeent  Indian  government  baa 
manireated  «  strong  disposition  to  telse  upon  tlie  rent- 
free  lands,  or  co  sul^ect  them  to  a  sjrstem  of  taxation « 
but,  as  a  prooeedhig  of  this  sort  woold  be  a  flagrant  vk>> 
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lation  of  a  tolemn  eMaMnent,  we  do  not  beUcre  that 
there  is  any  real  CMimfiifiion  for  the  statement. 

The  other  principal  sources  ol  the  public  rereoue  are 
the  sea  and  frontier  cnrtoma,  the  salt  and  opium 
polies,  Ac 


AbstrKt  Ylev  or  the  Bevenoea  and  Charges  of  British  India,  for  the  Tears  IS4iM6, 1846  47,  lfM7.4S,  and  IMS^, 
taKlndlng  the  Charges  disbursed  in  Great  Britain.   {Fmii,  F«ftr,  No.  479.  Se»s.  ISM.) 
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We  anhfoln  the  foUowIng  itatement  with  respect  to  the  rerenne  of  the  praeldancj  of  Bengal  :  — 

Account  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Bengal  Presideocr.  in  184ft-46, 1846-47. 1847-48.  and  1818-481 
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86  INDIA  (BRITISH). 

The  total  debt  of  India,  in  India,  on  the  30tb  of  April.  I  The  armff  maintained  in  Britlth  India  consigted.  In 
1848.  amounted  to  4J,(»5,a6a^,  bearing  an  interett  of  1W7,  of  596,840  men,  being  dUtributed  Into  BriUih,  ha- 
2,045  814/.  a  year.  I  tire,  and  contingent  native  troopi,  a«  follows :  ~ 
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ThaBrMahtroeptannrli^  in  Indta  in  1849-60,  cmniMMlor-oaecn,  1,S7T; 
aonHsotnmlaslotMd  offioen,  1,870:  rank  and  file,  t5,180{  UMiUng  In  all  an 
alhcUf  facet  of  «8.»67.    Hotiaa,arWU. 
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The  expense  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  according  to 
reports  lakl  before  parliament  in  1830,  was  as  follows :  — 
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13S.490 
74,511 
614,387 
S.1 78.887 


Total      .       -  9,878,955 

It  may  be  obserred,  by  the  way,  that  this  smn  of 
9,374.00(K.  is  more  than  double  the  sum  annually  ex- 
pended on  the  Prussian  armjr  I  Ctmsiderable  additions 
iMTe  been  made  within  the  last  half  dozen  yean  to  the 
military  force  in  India. 

Each  presidency  has  its  separate  army,  commander, 
in-chief,  staff,  &c. ;  but  the  commander-in'Chlef  of  the 
supreme  government  has  a  general  authority  over  the 
armies  of  all  the  presidencies.  Among  the  natire  troops, 
called  Stpoffi  (esquires),  there  is  a  complete  intermixture 
of  tribes,  castes,  and  creeds ;  b«it  the  infantry  consists 
chiefly  of  Hindoos  and  the  caralrr  of  Mohammedans. 
The  Hindoo  soldiers  of  the  Bengal  army  are  mostly  of 
high  caste,  more  than  20,000  being  Brahmins.  The  sol- 
diers  of  the  Ifadrafl  army  are  principally  Rajpoots,  and 
are  reckoned  the  roost  pcrserering,  hardy  warriors ;  but 
they  observe  their  religloiu  customs  so  strictly,  that  the 
least  deviation  fh>m  them  might  have  a  dangerous  effect 
on  their  discipline.  The  Bomliay  soldiers  are  the  most 
easily  disciplined,  being  generally  of  the  lower  castes. 
The  troops  are  not  raised  by  any  forced  levy  or  con. 
scription ;  military  service  in  India  is  quite  voluntary, 
and  is  so  popular  that  each  regiment  has  a  number  of 
supernumeraries  ready  to  talie  the  place  of  such  soldiers 
as  die  or  leave.  The  men  are  well  paid,  clothed,  and 
fed.  The  corporal  punishment  of  Hindoos  is  not  al- 
lowed ;  imprisonment  being,  in  the  Indian,  as  in  the 
French,  army,  the  principal  engine  by  which  discipline  is 
kept  up.  In  the  former,  Dowever,  the  disgrace  attending 
dismissal  fttwa  the  service,  which  is  acutely  felt  bv  the 
native  soldiers,  tends  powerfullv  to  preserve  discipline 
and  obedience.  Bach  company  nas  an  English  captain, 
lieutenant,  and  ensign,  as  well  as  a  native  captain,  lieu- 
tenant,  and  ensign.  The  latter,  however,  are  under  the 
command  of  the  British  officers ;  so  that,  with  the  title 
and  uniform  of  officers,  they  are,  properly  speaking,  only 
iubaltems  or  non-commissioned  olBcers.  The  Indian 
army,  when  not  in  the  field,  is  in  camp  the  whole  year 
through,  a  system  which  has  contributed.  In  no  small 
degree,  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

A  good  deal  of  conflicting  evidence  was  given  before 
the  parliamentanr  committees  in  1832  and  1(03,  as  to  the 
real  state  of  the  Indian  anry,  and  the  degree  of  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  on  it.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to 
be  superior,  in  respect  of  discipline  and  organlsatloo,  to 
any  native  army  ever  preriousiy  embodied  in  India;  and 
fo  long  as  its  discipline  and  efficiency  are  maintained 
unimpaired,  it  la  no  doulK  fully  adequate  to  provide  for 
the  tnmquillity  of  India,  and  its  defence  against  Asiatic 
Invaders.  But  the  Sepoys  are  decidedly  inferior  both  in 
physical  strength  and  mental  energy  to  Europeans :  and 
iuch  being  the  case,  we  cannot  help,  how  reluctantly 
aoerer,  agreeing  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that 
the  Indian  army  could  not  make  any  effbctual  opposition 
to  any  thing  like  a  correcponding  force  of  French,  Bus- 
•Ian.  or  other  European  troops. 

The  Indian  navy  consists  only  of  one  frigate,  4  or  6 
IS-gmi  brigs,  6  or  8  10-gun  corvettes  and  brigs,  3  or  4 
armed  steamers,  and  some  other  Teasels :  it  is  manned  by 
about  500  European  seamen,  and  fh>m  500  to  700  natives, 
under  about  140  British  officers :  it  is  attached  to  the 
Bombay  presidency,  whldi  see. 

Cowtmerec—lmlemal  TVodlr.— Througfaoat  the  whole 
of  the  Immense  basin  of  the  Ganges  there  is  an  exten- 
sive inland  navigatioa :  and  this,  also,  is  the  case  in  the 
valleys  of  the  larger  rivers  in  the  S. ;  but  elsewhere  the 
inland  trade  la  greatly  Impeded  by  the  want  of  roada, 
and  the  imperfiect  means  of  conveyance.    With  the  ex- 


ception of  a  few  military  roads,  made  by  the  Bngll<h. 
none  fit  for  carriages  have  been  constructed  in  any  part 
of  the  country ;  what  are  called  high  roads  being,  in 
fact,  little  better  than  broad  and  bad  pathways,  on  which 
goods  to  a  small  extent  are  conveyed  in  carts,  or,  rather, 
very  rude  cars,  drawn  by  a  pair  or  more  of  oxen.  Many 
kinds  of  goods  are  carried  by  pack-bullocks ;  on  the  N.  W. 
frontiers  of  Hindostan,  camels  and  horsps  are  usrd ;  in 
the  N.,  small  horses,  and  even  goats  and  sheep  are  rm- 
ployed ;  but  in  most  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan  porters  are  the  chief  bearers  of  merchandise.  The 
charge  for  conveying  goods  by  land  is  estimated  at  an 
average  of  100  m.  at  b6t.  per  ton,  being  about  28  tiroes  as 
much  as  the  conveyance  of  the  same  weight  of  goods  for 
100  m.  on  the  Ganges ;  and  equal  to  more  than  half  their 
l^eight  bv  sea  from  Calcutta  to  London !  In  conse- 
quence the  internal  trade  of  the  country  has  hitherto 
l)een  confined  principally  to  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  must  not  be  surprised  that 
various  projects  for  the  construction  of  railways  have 
latterly  been  brought  forward ;  but  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  may  be  well  considered  before  any  attempt  be  made 
to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Com.  cotton,  oleaginous  plants,  and  sugar  are  the 
most  important  otitiects  of  inland  commerce.  The  chief 
trade  in  rice  takes  place  within  the  tract  of  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Ganges :  N.  of  lat.  25^,  it  is  superseded  by 
that  of  wheat  and  barley.  Cotton  is  grown  in  every  lati- 
tude  in  India ;  and  is  not,  therefore,  an  article  or  very 
extensive  internal  commerce.  Indian  cotton  is,  speak- 
ing generally,  coarse,  dirty,  and  short  in  the  staple ;  and 
is  very  taafertor  to  most  other  kinds  brought  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  But  It  is  believed  that  this  is  not  owhig 
so  much  to  any  nattval  incapacity  on  the  part  of  India  to 

{irodlice  good  cotton,  as  to  the  want  of  care  in  selecting 
he  seed,  and  in  the  culture  of  the  plant.  In  these  respect^ 
too,  some  very  material  improvements  have  been  effiscted 
of  late  years ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  cotton  brought  from 
India  is  now  greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  a  fiew  years 
ago.  But  it  is  still  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  cotton  fabrics,  of  the  value  of  about 
90,000,000/.  a  year,  used  to  be  made  by  the  pop.  of  BriUsh 
India,  or  of  the  value  of  34,000,000/.  including  the  tribu- 
tary states.  Cotton  goods  fVom  Great  Britain  are  now 
imported  to  the  value,  inc  twist,  of  nearly  4,000,000/.  a 
year ;  but  the  real  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  Indian 
manufacture,  in  consequence  of  the  import  of  British 
cottons,  does  not,  probably,  exceed  two  millions  sterling 
a  year ;  for  we  consume  more  than  400,000/.  worth  of 
their  cotton  wool,  and  dispose  of  more  than  a  million's 
worth  of  their  fabrics  in  China.  These  sUtemenU  suf- 
ficiently evince  the  fidlacv  of  the  often-repeated  complaints 
of  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  oi  India 
by  the  importation  of  English  goods ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  add  that,  though  the  latter  were  imported  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  the  circumstance  would  be  an  advantage, 
not  an  injiuy,  to  India;  for  they  would  not  be  imported 
were  th^  not  cheaper,  and,  consequently,  more  eaaily 
attainable  than  their  own  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. (For  an  account  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  rain  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  muslins  In  Dacca,  see 
Vol.  1. 669.) 

Sugar  is  a  principal  article  of  Internal  culture  and 
trade.  It  Is  principally  raised  in  the  great  plain  of  the 
Ganges.  The  average  annual  consumption  of  sugar  In 
Hindostan  has  been  estimated  at  between  1 1  lbs.  and  I21b«. 
a  head,  which,  for  the  British  and  tribuury  sUtes,  would» 
amount  to  upwards  of  650,000  tons ;  but  we  believe  that 
this  is  a  most  exaggerated  estimate,  and  that  half  the 
quantity  would  be  much  nearer  the  mark,  though  pro- 
bably still  in  excess.  The  average  consumption  of  salt 
is  estimated  at  15  lbs.  per  head,  or  upwards  of  877,000 
tons  annually,  which,  at  8/.  a  ton.  including  the  tax, 
gives  a  total  amoirat  of  between  7  and  8  millions  ster- 
ling. This  article  is  every  where  paid  fbr  chiefly  In  com. 
The  other  tupim  of  the  inland  trade  are  indigo,  o^una, 


IKDtA  (BRITISH). 
■Ilk,  tuteecD,  bIik,  oO-ikUu,  drofi.  htdt*.  biiM,  ilntvr 
ftc     The  "■*-*^'  cwl  bu  nDp  produrti  pmlUr  It 

of  cone'    Willi  Umt.'imJ  dlOtrm  ibmiI).  im  nuu 

CDUoii  0oodi.  jiDd  wioai  siuutictim*  tad  pniduvu  oi 
Eonfwii^  CfalAA.Ibeconi»ciinan,apcv,aiidottwr  hh 

Omrm  la  DD  «tt«ln  or  nll-arfmLMl  irMoa  ot  lOlud 
Inde <D liidii,  TbedUfemupuunI  UMeauotn  uc.b 
ttiii  mpe«,  •rpanle  uhI  mcDDiiKUd.  "  Tlie  mer. 
chinu  of  liMi  nppn'  pto'i-."  »»■  Blr  C.  Tnrelja, 
*■  know  DoUilH  M  ibfl  Inde  of  the  lown  provi.  i  Ihi 
nwrcluntl  oT  lbs  loan  prmi^  know  rwthinf  of  *hiit  li 

bruch  Hniue  (ran  bath."  Thil  li  ■  omingiHiKe, 
partly  oftbamBt  of  food  na^  ind  otbareur  QodH  ol 
GonmmlcBtlDn,  bat  Aoro,  pef  bapi,  of  tlw  iDttraBl  Aidai 

tbe  H1UDET7  to  ■Qothw.    Tbw,  bawvTfr.  bJiTV  boon 

■111  boor lilulKlTuUcau  the  mnglry,  mil  li.  Iq  bet 

gas  a<  lb«  cmteil  boou  eonfefnd  iniB  tt  bi  tlH 

Bntftoh. 

trmiU  of  0dihU  wlifahk  tbo  coontiy  au  i 

dollBM ;  aAd  upon  ill  tb*  r^ali  aiM  uvlg 


bad  poser  of  Uimtat  tbe 


«eedla(lT  nufill 


"(HihifnlfTlDcmHd'tai  IMSl  Tbrogiblh 
tmpeiUiiKntt  Ona  chman  In  tba  vif  or  lou 


■npla.  paadaa  ftan  oike  lovD  or  dUtrlct  to  anotfaer. 

artlcbH  ware  cbargad  tnm  A  to  10  per  cent  "  Hnce, 
tba  pgwR  of  canrtxc  on  buitBtai  «  a  lirta  Kala,  of 
at\ag  aipaBBive  uaeUiierTt  aod  nnflnf  Dunaniui  la- 
IHDU  aoBM  ba  lubdliidad  and  laipnnad  j  IndaitiT 
lananlibae ;  and  a  KCBenl  leodencr  ekUIa  tovardi  thai 
barbanui  Mate  ot  thlofi  Ui  vUch  aret/  bod/  !•  obU|«l 

bli  own  Gape^pdDn^"    (lyiirlfam'tRqftrl,  p-^-) 

iM-oir  icalut  tba  enonBoia  arlli  »f  aUcb  lb«r  were 
pndDcUi*.  Bat  mcb  ma  ■»■  tba  eais.  Tba  capcnea 
D(  ibett  allatUom.  asd  Ibe  abatrualini  ther  Ihnw  la 
tiH  nj  at  cotniBDakatloiit  were  ucb  ai  to  nuder  tbrir 
produce  qalte  bulgglAcaat.     At  kmftfa,  bowerer,  the 

tanvfl  to  tba  Hual  forenabent*.  In  tbe  abia  report 
rrfbrrad  ti>  abore.  fa  tba  exuia  of  Ibi  T«r  (iKW) 
Mtairlu  tba  pablicailaD  of  tbit  report,  tbe  lalaiul 
traaiit  Attiaa  and  loaa  dati«  In  BeDol  waraibollibedi 


OrntTrttalaln  I 

^7aBaaal  tii] 

bUOta  aravi  lax .,  .. 

dearaaarlal. ,  bat  la  IndJk  tl 


^0}  aauaal  '^r^  perb^»,  be  t«t  ■ 

dliD  trovi  loiurlaitlr  tna  tbe  agnator  I 

KBlUt. ,  bat  la  iDdJk  tb>  b«t  tTprodiw 


£8    INDIA-BEYOND-THB  GANQES. 


["ThiV 


prtcKl  J> 


Amcrks,  Bafl  ud  Babu  hid  ■  Miinapoli  ot  tk*  trwl> 
to  ullpMH.  And.  eaDRUT  to  wfau  Bltbt  Iht«  ben 
udc^iMA  fw  «e<>rti  ftva  Iba  IMUr  da  DM  ippHT  w 
kmben  Mill  aBbcud  tirthudlKontT.  loprwrof 
thkiUUBtu  Uta  (ooogh  M  mnllMi,  ibu  Iba  «poru 
of  Hliprtn  IbVB  CaleiKU  uiauDUd,  bi  IBU-«.  id 
MUMDmundt.  ^i«. ibiU.lic.  Iluixd.  Mflowar. Hi- 

um.ftc.,  dn.ulliAinf.uliithu.iind  puil  Bcaanaihir 
AipDrU  werUtfoTmfliUon^  uidirhlch  d*e  EhtLr  Lraport- 


StUflUDt  o(  th*  QouUUcf  of  tlw  PilndHl  Artlala 
.  Inpantd  Inio  Ibe  Unlud  KloidDiii  frem  BrilUb  India 
!    (Ih>  Ban  iDdIa  CoiBfiur'i  TbrrUorln  and  CsfUn)  Id 


For  (Urtka  imtlailan  aa  to  Brltiib 
I)  nhmd  to  Uh  aittcia  HinDocTan. 

Wtalriola  a  dvoBaloKkal  juwuHnl 
tanitatW  unoWilgiu  madi  to  tb*  Br 
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'BBY  OND-T  ilB-GANOBS,  KiBtUiHi  alM 

■        "  Aila,  fMnlDfUM 


tb*  nh  and  Mb  dan.  or  N.  lal.,  and  lb*  Ml  tad  iraib 
or  E.  last.,  eoaprlriac  th*  iiaplrea  at  Btrmab,  Hm. 
■Bd  Asam,  tlw  Halaf  pmlunla,  Lhm,  tba  Ttnaawrla 
snn.,  Anna.  Catbn.  CaAar,  Aaaam.  aad  tba  Bra- 
■al  dlatrfcta  at  Bf that,  Tlppanb,  and  Chlti^oat.  wbkb 

INDIAHA.OHoflbaDultedBtauaol'Anarka.fai  tb* 
M.W.  pan  or  thg  Union,  batwaan  la>.  n°  M*  and  t|0  W 
M  ,  aod  loaa.  84>  atf  and  M°  W,.  haTlu  N.  Um  laka  aod 
atiUBrm^lfan,  B,  Obis,  W.  IJHdoIl  aod  S.  Kcntuckj. 
tmo  vUcb  h  li  aaparatad  bf  tlM  Ohio.    Leulfa,  N.  to 

8..  no  n.  I  aianaa  btaadtfi .  — -  i. 

ref.  (IMO)  «UH  I  bat  Ita . 

hcraaiad,  and  aiaf  now,  parbaoa.  I 
Sutboa  (aiMnUr  laial  «  onihit 


paraUdbftba  OUo.    LaUIfa,  M.  to 
n  braadtli,  IN  n^  Araa.  W,IIN  n. 

'adalU^a 
latiu  I  (ban  ara,  bow- 


H  Ohio  I  and  iheu,  and  lb 


^isc^X''."*'""; 

xS^ti-:    ■: 

f       • 

Ir^s™: 

ITH 

iist?i!;%^ 

!!a 

US 

Sl"^  :°*™: 

is! 

'S?S?==«!S't,S 

'VTrirr.i.'"'. 

■mall  lakaa  and  iwuupi.  Nant  to  IheOhlo.tfie  principal 

Mm.,  the  graalar  parte 


d  fllfThito  tbf 


Joaapb.  sbliA  ftlla  Into  Laka  MicMna,  and  ih 
kantia,  (B  afloanl  eT  tba  UUnoli.  nta  cUmata 
UHa  from  that  of  Obio  and  lUloolai  bat  Indl 


^n  In  moat  paiu  rtrr  hnUa.  Tba  aarlnltaral  pro. 
duiti  an  ihi  lama  aa  bi  tba  adlolnlna  Walaa  on  Iha  8. 
•Dd  W.     LIUIa  l>  kngwn  or  tba  mdallle  nanuKea  of 

lu^bata  oT  majpciia  ara  net  with  In  tba  P.  akwir  tba 

IDiWo^DO  doll,  aiaa  nagotiaied  b;  tba  ilata  foTannnot' 
bw  tba  coqilrvGtlo4  of  oanali  and  rallwara.  nt  WHtt 
Important  publle  work  yet  commeMiid  li  tba  Wabadi 
ani^Brta  Canal,  to  axtaod  trom  tba  W.  and  of  Laka 
Btia  to  La  Fayatta,  on  tba  WaUah.  a  dManca  of  m  n. 

Iwn  nailfated  dortni  tba  jti  andlnaAiif.  ina.    It  U 

jacted  ceolfa)  canal  leadfaii  to  Eeanarllla,  naklDi  Ita 
total  lanath  _<B0  n>.    A  lallwar  fraai  IndlanapalU  to 

pnbUe  mutea  an  attber  cmnpletad  or  bi  aeUia  profrtaa. 
Tbaea  andaRakliua  ban  biTolied  tba  Kat*  b>  a 
latbar  larfa  debt,  tbal  paiUoB  of  II  doa  to  HielgBera 

l4JIII.M0d^?fillM«  lb«  It  baa  bean  dUtrlbuudlnto 
rariom  (toail,  abon  a,0OOJOO  doU.  batbif  been  ibnmn 
opon  IbaeuaL  tba  pirmlBt of  Ua  prtadpal  and Intecaat 
beloi  made  to  drpend  on  tba  reccMa  ftom  tba  caiiaL 

to  IMd  tba  (tnahadiBa  baal  of  Ita  0>n.  and  It 
brancbbanki.  altb  a  nnlMd  Capital  of  USMTt  doUara. 
Bi  aclantaortha  oonatHutlaa.  tba leflaMure  ii  bound 
lo  pnnlda.  ai  fir  ai  tba  dnuuataneca  of  tba  itata  aiU 
panDlL  itor  a  ijUaaa  al  aaiiaral  edocaUon.  and  the  an*. 
EllAnHBt  ol  a  nnlTenltr.  In  vbleh  tuMoo  iball  ba 
tiaiU.  Tba  thhtj-ainb  put  o(oniTB<niblpo(  land 
6  leierwd  Ida  tba  porpowa  o(  adoeaUoo  I  b«*  no  (iJMal 
antata  of  pobUc  lutnulloB  bat  JM  bean  deilaed  and 
catrtedhuaaflbct.  Tb«naraaljpna«il*c^1ami  to. 
Sana  Colln*^  at  BlooBlnnoa,  funded  Ittti  tbal  at 
B.  Hanon?atablUMd  IBT.  and  Wabaab  CoUef^  at 
CrawnrdarAlfc  aataMlibad  bi  im.  Tba  MatbodM* 
biTaaiDlneritT.IMndadlB  ltt».  

Indiana  la  dIHdadbitoUcoa.  Indlanuolla.  on  WWM 
Slier,  Martbecenmot  Ibaatala,  la  tba eap. and aeat 
ononrnniant:  tba  olbar  cblet  towai  an  Maw  A1M», 
HKUeolk.  and  VlntsbMa.  Tba  lefUlatara  eonalita  oTa 
aonat*.  wltb,  «  preaent. »  mam^aod  a  bouaa  trfrjpro. 

Ibraa  nan.  and  tba  laltar  anouallf.  I7  all  tba  Itaa 
■Uta  mala  dcima  abora  11  jaata  of  ace,  who  ba>a 
reiMed  In  Iba  Kate  fOr  one  jraar  pracodlng  "* 'j^?'™- 


IND1KH(KAST1 


•HI.  (wl  U  ool;  iwtai^l(lbla 


(tolkv'idm.. 


_  _  SSrs-.naSKfflii' 

a  us  Tlldinu  ■OOBUIU.  ud  M  m.  8.  tH  B.  OojtlB! 
Ut.V  IT  N..  ioof.  W  W  B.  rap.  nfj  aBsn^D,  k 
'hiTlog  luctiutad  irtMli  It  dUbnot  ixriadi.  AcBidliif 

Hdenbto  boVb  ta  »Lh  nd  pop^  ud,  bvtni  bnt  waU/ 
lonlkd.  b  ■  Btau  if  Hiull  faoporum.  U  Maiidi  ■> 
BwlT  Vm  fT^bcn  lb*  toirf  of  UM  Hi,  !■  >  nU 
medal  sitMBt.  Bd  bHNkr  MKl,  ud  lui  bHB  wboIlT 

b>l«nM/  i|Mclotif»  psrad  wl(A  cthUM  vlaht^  uid  lu 
bDUM*  oAao  lit  Im  HatlM,  ud  eautracKd  pvtlj  of 
brick;  bol.  qwkbw  fd^^T^,  ItkinHu  udU  buUt. 
ud  ^'■■■"'■"■*  DO  public  adUet  wortbir  of  r*iDuk.  ncvpt 


Urrit.  of  tba  BdBbaj  H<lald.  Br  tha  In 
tndon  >H  pliad  «  £b*  IDiitlii«  al  Mht 
•utn,  tb*  Altlib  urMtaic  b>  huIdUId  a 
(Usmil  ud  Intoriid  HCHrtV  >  ud  Halk 


Pari  ifc  CtniuwiK,  J>  igulu  b> 
la;  buttbaraiiiiladirliiiioilJrcll) 


aanmpdan,  •  rmh  Bnbiibli  ai^  to  (bs  thbmna 
af  Iba  top..  >■  oalT  aboot  LWCwolwetoWm  of  all 
kbidi  an  prodoaad  anvuiij^    Tha  produco  of  wIim 

Bon  Ibu  U  cgamHdtaj  tha  Inbabi.     FnilU  are  BDDd, 


lUKO  Dwaii  la  Iba  dn.  laraa  locfcj  bdni 
lia  *  e*— lyiMM-  A  food  Buj  man  *i 
a-  tba  HVfrij  of  Pvfi  i  and  bofi  Ear  lb*  i 
UTtrgBa  and  Umoiuln.  Gaeta  and  otbi 
r«  Evarad  bi  lar|«  bunbara.  partlculvlj  Id 


INDUS. 
dr  Smut,    riita  ■•  aboDduli  and  latdw  fbn 

ChluaurDui.   N«l  to  tna  (oodi  uid'iioallai  ck 

'"■■  "W""" '"^  •""'™™'^ ''**■'?*"■  ^ '" 
vcfilp  Tbadvp-auoftacwQ. wiiia»aMe4«Qol. w« 

Dflu^Dpona.  lii1«»,or«UNpRi|>aiUaa>UManu 

i  ft  od'lO  fr';*(ba1a!imbn  «  nul 


'JEtrtSD^Ilt 


of  tba  pop.,  w 

Total  public  tnfliiiE  imi).  SJltl,S9t(>. }  axpasdltura 

itlDBB-tT.LoiRk.Aiiip.siirmm.nt.afthmW^ 
lOmnJr  IncJudad  In  th*  pror.  TounJna,  HHnpritlna  a 
met  DO  bolb  iU«  Iba  I^r*.  baixm  U.  4^  W  tad 
t7°  M'  H..  tai  lou.  CA  3-  ud  1°  II'  B..  bailaa  N. 
Sallba  and  Lo(r.<l-CbaT.  B  tba  laiur  dtp.  and  iBdn, 
S,  liuin  ud  vlcfiDt,  ud  w.  M*liie-sl.Luln.     Ana. 

ueoUn  plain,  i>tlha'i(iipa  (Von  botb  Iba  N.  aikl  B.  id 

B.  to  W.'  Tba  partDrUicdaii.  •Wrad  bflba  l.aln  b 
to  producElta  aod  triwitlAil  that  U  bai  oaan  lamwd  tba 
cardan  of  Fnnco;  but  tba  vdl  alaaabara  It  faotralif 
arj,  thlik,  aod  poor,  and  Uk  tba  N.W.  tbora  mT9;  wtmkt 

l.lnb.  inlKM.lU,9IDhaaanainnnblc,n,4apHtim 

AiTtcultun  la  lolarabli  wttl  eominefd,  hlTtef'bH* 
vocb  tmpTond  of  lata  jaan.  1^  «Dni  K>«  produoed 
la  mora  Ibab  ^aauata  to  lb*  anpelT  of  Uta  dap.  i  In  IHA 
l.T<IO,7M>  bactolllna  ••»  banaitid.  LKBiwot  whl3 
■raw -boM,  and  UMIO  oau.     Baut.  paata.  Be.  ara 

wbat  U  rtoulred  ISr  booM  cooampUoa ;  but  II  U  (*■ 

MKallj    InTortor.       About    HO/My  mdntala   of    bflinp, 

mad.  Tb*  cullure  otib*  nulbarrt-trai  It  bicnaa- 
!■«  npUlT:  bi  laSN  4um>  Uhif.  eocoont  war*  n. 
and.    Tba  tblnl  axporta  of  tbb  dai.  ara  Ita  acrtciil. 


.    dap.    Vo.    _  .    _    __.. 

*,lll.  TetalpaMlcrm>.{rni),7.TM,mfr.  Thiilitta* 
"tatita  eoHH^  of  Dcocarlaa,  *ho  vat  born  at  La  Haja 
Zeti  BaM^wt  Babtic  Aiom  BorX^CtbrlcuTd'BiI 
naa,  and  Uh  Duehata  da  La  VallUra.  <fhvo.  art. /ndn, 
Dd  IndrrM-LoIrt  i  fOteial  Tatla.} 

INDUS  liimM^  Saiuc.  i  Jmt  SM.  Pan.),  a  UTf* 
liar  or  S.  Alia.  (Orinlnf  dntliii  (ul  put  of  lit  count 
bepniparN.W.bounduTof  HTndottu.  and  lita(  b*. 
HcD  tba  !M  and  1Mb  panllali  of  N.  lal..  wdlaHnvn 
hainibaodHlKdctraaaDf  B.  I«i(.  Tba  (aofnphj  of 
bla  rtTar.aapadalliaatHDdiltaiippir  portMn.  b  Tcrr 
laportacUT  umlaritoDd ;  but  n  aball  •Ddaarour  lo  col. 


WKKS 


bT  tba  CbiHH  XA^lMicla,  uim  ■ 

thacouutrj  of  tiltl*  Thlbal.  ud  altar 
Ihroucb  Iba  araal  Hhnalara  rann.  bi  li 
lan|7)40  icIk..  an  Joined,  about  !»■ 


so 


INDUS. 


bv  the  riTer  of  Caobul.  The  river  It  crossed  here  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  constructed  like  that  used  by  Alex- 
ander, and  described  by  Arrian  (lib.  v.  cap. 7.).  The 
bridge  is  only  allowed  to  remain  between  November  add 
April,  when  the  river  is  low  ;  and  the  construction  of  it 
Is  completed  in  the  course  of  six  days.  '  S.  of  Attock,  the 
Indus  enters  a  plain,  but  soon  afterwards  winds  amongst 
a  group  of  mountains  as  far  as  Harrabah,  whence  it  pur- 
sues a  southward  course  to  the  sea.  uninterrupted  by  hills, 
and  expanding  over  the  t>lain  into  various  channels, 
which  meet  and  separate  a^aiu,  but  are  rarely  united  into 
one  body.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  Kaharee  Ghit,  in 
lat.  SP  SS'  N.,  was  found  to  be  about  1 ,000  yards,  the 
deep  part  of  the  channel  being  onlv  100  yards  across,  and 
12  ft.  deep.  The  banks  in  this  vicinity  are  very  low,  and 
in  summer  are  so  much  overflowed,  that  the  stream  ex- 
pands in  many  places  to  a  breadth  of  l.*!  ro.  {Elphinstone^ 
vol.  it  p.  416.)  In  lat.  88*^  6.V  the  Indus  receives  the 
PuoJab  livers,  and  rolls  past  Mittum  with  a  width  of 
S,000  yards,  and  a  depth  near  the  left  bank  of  4  fathoms. 
**  From  this  point  to  Bukkur  the  main  stream  takes  a 
S.  W.  course,  with  a  direct  channel,  but  frequently  divided 
by  sandbanks.  Various  narrow  crooked  branches  also 
diverge  from  the  parent  stream,  retaining  a  depth  fh>m 
6  to  15  ft.  of  water  i  and  these  are  navigated  by  boats 
ascending  the  Indus  in  preference  to  the  great  river  itself. 
The  country  on  both  sides  is  of  the  richest  nature,  but 

ELTticularly  on  the  B.  bank,  where  it  is  flooded  ftrom 
numerame  channels,  cut  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  water  S.E.  into  the  interior."  iBume$*  Bokhara^ 
▼ol.l.p.a60,961.)  About  17  m.S.  of  Bukkur,  in  lat.  27^^19', 
the  Indus  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  W.  called  the  Lark- 
baun  river,  which,  after  nuUcing  a  circuit,  and  expanding 
In  one  place  into  a  large  lake  IS  m.  broad,  rejoins  the 
infii^in  stream  60  m.  below  the  point  of  separation.  The 
lnsulst^¥<  territory,  called  Chandokee,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  Sinde  dominions.  About  160  m.  below 
Bukkur  Is  Sefaurun.  in  lat.  7ISP  22' ;  and  between  these 
points  the  river  flows  in  a  sig-sag  course  nearly  S.  W., 
the  hitervening  country  being  richly  watered  and  divided 
by  its  ramiflctttiont  into  numerous  islets  of  the  finest 
pasture.  The  distance  between  Sehurun  and  Hvderabad 
IS106  ra. :  the  banks  seldom  exceed  8  ft.  in  height,  and 
tlM  neighbouring  grounds  are  usually  covered  with 
tamarisks.  The  river  throws  off  no  branches  in  this  part 
of  its  course,  except  the  Fulialee  (generally  an  imim- 
portant  stream),  which  leaves  the  Indus  12  m.  above 
Hyderabad,  and  crossing  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Runn 
of  Cutch,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Khoroe  mouth. 
The  main  river  opposite  Hyderabad  is  830  yards  broad, 
and  5  fathoms  deep ;  but  the  channel  becomes  narrower 
and  deeper  as  it  approaches  Tatta,  65  m.  below  the 
capital.  Shifting  sandbanks  also  occur  in  many  parts 
between  these  towns,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  perplex  the 
naWgator.  The  course  of  the  stream  from  Myderaliad  is 
S.  W.  1^  S.,  with  one  decided  turn  below  Jumdc,  where 
It  throws  off  the  Finyaree  leading  to  Mughribee,  and  en- 
tering the  sea  by  the  Seer  mouth.  The  country  N.  of 
Tatta,  which  might  bo  rendered  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  in  the  world,  is  devoted  to  sterility,  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  only  dense  thickets  of  tamarisk,  ssJine 
•hrubs,and  other  underwood.  About  5m.  S.  below  Tatta 
Is  the  commencement  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus.  The 
river  here  divides  into  two  branches,  that  to  the  right 
being  called  Buggaur,  while  that  to  the  left  it  known 
as  the  Sata.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and  a  little  below  the  point  of  division  has  a  breadth 
of  1,000  yards:  "it  divides  and  subdivides  itself  into 
many  channels,  and  precipitates  its  water  into  the  sea 
by  7  mouths,  within  the  space  pf  35  m. ;  yet  such  is  the 
violence  of  the  stream,  that  it  throws  up  sandbanks 
or  bars ;  and  only  one  mouth  of  this  many-mouthed 
arm  is  ever  entered  \xj  vessels  of  50  tons.**^  {Butmet* 
Bokhara^  vol.  i.  p.  207.)  The  Buggaur,  on  the  other 
hand,  flows  In  one  stream  as  Csr  as  DariOe«>  within  6 
m.  of  the  sea.  at  which  point  it  bifurcates,  forming 
two  arms,  whi<m  fall  into  the  ocean  about  25  m.  apart 
A  sandlMink,  however,  which  crosses  Its  upper  part, 
close  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  renders  it  unfit  for  na- 
vigation. The  laud  embraced  by  the  Buggaur  and 
Sata  extends  at  the  iunction  of  these  rivers  with  the  sea 
to  about  70  m. ;  and  so  much,  correctly  speaking,  is  the 
ejeitttng  Delta ;  but  the  river  covers  with  its  waters  a 
much  wider  ntace,  and  has  two  other  mouths  still  farther 
E.,  vis.  the  Seer  and  Khoree,  from  which,  however,  the 
waters  have  been  diverted  by  the  rulers  of  Sinde  into 
CrtuaU  for  the  purposes  of  Irrigation.  If,  therefore^heta 
forsaken  branch  t*s  be  included,  the  iMwe  of  the  Delta, 
measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the  W.  to  the  E.  em- 
bouchure, extends  llOm.  in  a  S.S.E.  direction.  Arrian 
estimates  its  extent  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion at  1,800  stadia,  or  nearly  double  that  now  assigned 
to  it ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  attribute 
this  difference  to  any  great  changes  in  the  bed  of  the 
fiver,  or  to  the  miscalculation  of  the  Macedonian  ad- 
roiral,  Kcarchns.  The  inconstancy  of  the  stream  through 
the  Delta  makes  the  navigation  both  difllcult  and  dan- 


gerous. The  water  Is  cast  with  such  Impetuosity  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  that  the  soil  is  constantly  falling 
in  upon  the  river,  and  huge  masses  of  clay  hourly 
tumble  into  the  stream,  often  with  a  tremendous  crash.  In 
some  places  the  water,  when  resisted  by  a  Arm  bank, 
forms  eddies  and  gulphs  of  great  depth,  in  wtiich  tha 
current  is  really  terrific ;  and.  In  a  high  wind,  the  waves 
dash  as  in  the  ocean.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the 
Report  of  the  State  and  Napigation  qf  the  Jndut^  by 
Lieuts.  earless.  Wood,  and  Pottinger,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  of  there  being  **  an  un- 
interrupted navigation  from  the  sea  to  Lahore,"  that 
banks,  twrs,  &c.  offisr  such  great  obstructions,  at  ef- 
fecfually  to  prevent  the  river  from  ever  becoming  ex- 
tensively available  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Vet- 
sels  drawing  8  feet  water  find  themselves  aground  at 
the  very  entrance  of  the  Seeta  mouth :  the  employment 
of  ships  is  out  of  the  question,  and  tlie  navlgadon  of 
the  tloomdee*,  or  small  native  tioats,  it  to  tediout,  that 
no  communication  of  any  importance  could  Im  kept  op 
between  Hyderaliad  and  the  sea,  except  by  steamers,  the 
use  of  which,  in  a  cotmtry  like  Sinde,  would  be  attended 
with  extreme  difflculty.  There  are  also  political  ob- 
stacles to  using  the  Indus  as  a  channel  or  commerce. 
The  people  and  princes  are  ignorant  and  iMuiMrous :  tht 
former  plunder  the  trader,  and  the  latter  overtax  the 
merchant,  to  tliat  goodt  are  tent  by  land  and  by  drcm- 
tout  routet  rathw  than  by  the  Indui,  their  natural  cfaan- 
nel.  The  tldet  rise  in  the  moutht  of  the  Indut  about  9  ft. 
at  full  moon,  and  both  flow  and  dib  with  great  violence, 
particularly  near  the  tea,  where  they  flood  and  abandon 
the  banks  with  equal  and  incredible  velocity.  This  phe- 
nomenon was  an  object  of  great  surprise  to  Alexanaer*i 
fleet,  and  Arrian  remarks  (iJb.;Vi.  cap.  19.)  that  "  the  eb- 
bing and  flowing  of  the  waters  wat  at  in  the  great  ocean, 
inasmuch  that  the  ihlps  were  left  upon  the  dry  ground ; 
but  what  still  more  astonished  Alexander  and  his  IHeodt 
wat,  tiuit  the  tide,  toon  after  returning,  began  to  leava 
the  ships,  so  that  some  were  swept  away  by  the  ftuy  of 
the  tide  and  dashed  to  pieces,  while  others  were  driveo 
on  the  banks  and  totally  wrecked." 

It  is  most  probable,  allowing  tor  the  exaggeratlont 
current  on  tlie  subject,  that  the  countries  traversed  bj 
the  Indus  were  less  barbarous  and  uncivilised  in  the 
davs  of  Alexander  than  at  present ;  but  admitting  this, 
still  we  are  disposed  to  reject  the  statement  of  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, that  there  wat  then  an  extentive  intercourse  by 
means  of  the  Indus  between  the  Punjab  and  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  He  has  even  supposed  that  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  that  trade  proceeded  as  far  S.  as  Cape  Co- 
morin,  and  having  doubled  it,  sailed  N.  along  the  coast 
of  Coromandel !  ( Voyage  qf  Nearehm^  P'  1 1  ■)  But  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  any  such  intercourse,  and  the 
presumption  is  all  the  other  way.  That  there  wat  a 
good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  river  between  its  upper  parts 
and  Pattala  (near  the  modem  Tatta)  Is  pretty  certain ; 
but  the  navintion  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  must  have 
been  very  different  in  antiquity  from  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, to  admit  of  much  intercourse  taking  place  between 
Pattala  and  the  ocean. 

The  tides  are  not  perceptible  'more  than  75  m.  fh>m 
the  sea.  or  about  25  m.  below  Tatta.  The  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  the  Indus  is  stated  by  Sir  A.  Bumea 
to  amount  to  §0,000  cubic  ft.  per  second,  nearly  at  much 
at  it  ditcharged  by  the  Bfississippi,  and  yo«r  tiput 
at  much  at  It  discharged  by  the  Ganges,  the  other 
great  river  of  Hindostan.  This  discharge,  provided  the 
statement  be  accurate,  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  greater  length  of  its  course  in  high  and  snowy, 
regions,  to  its  numerous  and  large  tributaries,  and  to 
the  barren  arid  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  It 
passes ;  while  the  Ganges,  on  the  other  hand,  expends 
Itt  waters  in  irrigation,  and  blesses  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks  with  rich  and  exuberant  crops. 

The  Indus  hat  numerous  affluents,  none  of  which, 
however,  deserve  any  particular  mention  except  the 
Sutledje,  and  the  other  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  Of  these 
rivers,  the  Sutledje  (the  Zaradrtu  of  Ptolemy),  which  is 
the  most  easterly  of  all.  takes  its  rise  near  Garoo,  on  the 
great  plain  N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  enters  the 
chain  at  Shipkee  (where  it  is  10,484  ft.  above  the  sea), 
runs  in  a  narrow  mountain  valley  for  upwards  of  100  m., 
and  enters  the  S.  plain  at  Ropur,  whence  its  course  is 
south-westward  to  lU  junction  with  the  Indus.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  besides  the  Beas  (the  Hyphati*  of 
Arrian),  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Sutledje,  are,  pro- 
ceeding  westward,  the  Kavee  (the  Hydraotes  of  Arrian), 
the  CIienAb  {Aeeiine$)^  and  the  Jylum  or  Hpdatpes, 
The  last  three,  all  of  which  rise  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  great  mountain  range  of  N.  India,  join  their  waters 
with  those  of  the  Sutledje  in  lat.  29^  lO'  N.,  and  long. 
71°  ly  E.  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab  are  in  general 
navigable  up  to  the  place  where  they  Issue  from  the 
mountains.  (Remteirs  Hindostan^  p.  177.  Ac.  ;  Eiphin- 
stone's  CanbiU^  vol.  11..  App. ;  Burnett  Bokhara^  vol.  L 
passbn :  Hamilton's  Gaxetteeri  BitUr,  vols.  v.  and  vi. 
passim.) 


INGOLSTADT. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  town  of  Bcrarta,  drc.  RatUboo. 
on  the  Danube,  38|  m.  S.W.  that  city.  **  Tb«  pop.  of 
this  andeot  and  melancholy  town  li  reduced  to  9.000 

2839),  a  Domber  very  dlaproportiooate  to  Its  extent.  It 
m  recently  been  rettorea  to  the  condition  of  a  fortren, 
by  the  oonrtroction  of  very  strong  work*  on  an  tmprored 
plaOi  Ita  old  fortifleatknu  had  withstood  *i«ff<M  from 
the  troops  of  the  League  of  Schmaikald.  from  OustaTus 
Adotpho*.  and  Doke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Wctmar,  and  re> 
alsted  Moreau  for  three  months ;  but  he,  sooceeding  at 
length,  canaed  them  to  be  demolished.  Ingolstadt  loat 
Its  universttr,  at  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Faustas  sta- 
dled»  in  1800 :  it  is  now  transferred  to  Mootch.*'  (Mmr- 
rmj^t  Hmm^book.)  It  still  poaaesses,  however,  a  roral 
reaidenoe,  nine  churchea,  in  one  of  which  the  Bararun 
general,  Tilly,  waa  boried,  and  sereral  hoapitals  and 
charitable  instltutlona.  It  had  formerly  a  conalderable 
mannflutttre  of  woollen  cloths :  but  this  and  its  other 
branches  dt  industry  and  trade  has  iklleo  into  complete 
decay.    {Dki.  Gtog.;  SieH^  ^c) 

INK8BRUCK  (Vr.  Imsprmek),  a  city  of  the  1^,  of 
which  it  b  the  cap ,  on  the  Inn,  80  m.  N.  by  B.^*rent, 
and  MO  m.  W.  by  S.  Vienna.    Lat.  ^P  16'  8"  N.,  long. 
ll<'»'4y'B.  Pop.  n846)  ia,80a  its  sttnatloo  b  highly 
pictureaqaa.    It  standa  in  tberoiddleof  aTaney,thesidea 
of  which  are  formed  by  mountains  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft. 
high,  md  the  Inn  is  croaaed  by  a  wooden  bridge  (whence 
the  name  of  the  dtyj  flrom  which  a  magnificent  nroapect 
ia  obtained.    On  and  round  thb  bridge  one  of  the  se- 
▼•rest  actions  took  place  during  the  war  of  the  Tyroleae. 
under  Hofer,  against  the  French.    Innsbruck  b  dirlded 
Info  the  old  and  new  towna,  and  has  5  suburbs.    The 
latter  are  larger  and  better  built  than  the  dty  itself, 
tiKNwh  badly  pared.     The  houses  of  Innsbruck  are 
moatly  4  or  5  stories  high,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
fiat  rooft,  and  are  fk«quently  ornamented  with  frescoes. 
Many  hare  arcades  below,  occupied  with  shops.    Tlie 
ot>}ect  most  attractire  to  strangers  is  the  Franciscan,  or 
Court  church,  an  edifice  containing  numerous  fine  works 
c»f  art.    Among  others,  b  tlM  tomb  dedicated  to  the 
•nperor  Maximflum*,  a  splendid  monument:  it  is  orna- 
mented with  M  baa-relien,  representing  the  prlndpal 
actions  of  hb  lifis,  and  b  surrounded  by  M  colossal 
bronse  statues  of  persons  celebrated  in  hbtcHj,  Induding 
Clovia,  Theodoiic,  Arthur,  Charles  the  BokL  Duke  <» 
Burgundy,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Rodolph  of  Habsburg, 
and  many  of  the  emperors  of  Austria,  bis  descendants,  Ac. 
Here,  also,  b  the  mausoleum  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  his  wife,  also  adorned  with  bas-reliefs ; 
tile  grare  of  Hofer;  hb  statue  in  white  marble,  9tc 
There  are  numerous  other  churches,  sereral  of  whidi  are 
worth  notice.    The  palace,  an  extensive  building,  has 
gardens  extendtaa  along  the  Inn.  which  form  a  oublic 
promenade.    In  front  of  the  Old  Palace,  the  lormrr 
residence  of  the  archdukes  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  some  of 
the  German  emperor*,  is  the  "  Golden  Roof,"  a  kind  of 
oriel  window,  covered  with  a  roof  of  gilt  copper,  and  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  place :  thb  edifice  is  now  used 
for   the  chancery-chamber   {Kanxleigebamde).      Inns- 
bruck has  a  university  of  the  3d  order,  in  which  Instruc- 
tion b  entirely  gratultoos.    It  occupies  an  extensive  and 
floe  edifice,  and  has  25  professors,  and  exhibitions  to  the 
amount  of  13,000  fla.  yearly.    It  b  attended  by  above  400 
students,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  valuable  library,  bo- 
tanic garden,  normal  school,  he    The  Ferdinandemm. 
founded  in  18'i3  upon  the  modd  of  the  Johanneum  of 
Grits,  b  a  museum  devoted  to  the  productions  of  the 
Tyrol  in  l>oth  art  and  natural  history,  and  contains  some 
interesting  a^ections,  particularlr  in  the  dep.  of  mi- 
neralogy.   The  semioarr  fur  noble  ladies,  founded  by 
Maria  Theresa  in  1771.  the  gymnasium,  andent  Jesuits' 
college,  and  various  convents,  provincial  house  of  cor- 
rection, coundl  chamber,  town-nail,  theatre,  and  a  hand- 
some ball-room,  are  the  other  chief  public  buildings ;  a 
statue  of  Joseph  II.,  and  a  triumphal  arch  raised  by 
Maria  Theresa,  are  among  the  must  conspicuous  oma- 
menu  of  the  city.    Innsbruck  is  the  seat  of  the  state 
assembly,  high  Judicial  court,  and  other  superior  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service  for  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg ; 
it  has  manufacturei  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
leather,  glsM,  and  steel  goods,  and  sealing-wax ;  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade  between  Italy  and  the 
other  countries  N.  of  the  Alps.    {Oesterr,  Nat.  EncycLj 
BergkauM  ;  TurmbuWt  AtutHa,  Ac.) 

IN  VERARY,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland.  00.  Argvle,  of  which  it  b  the  cap.,  on  a  bay  on 
the  W.  shore,  axfd  near  the  bottom  of  the  arm  of  the  sea 
called  Loch  Fyne,  40  ro.  N.  W.  Glasgow.  Fop.  in  1841. 
1,233.  Inverary  conaiata  principally  of  two  rowa  of 
bouses,  one  of  toem  fronting  the  bay,  the  other  at  right 
angles  with  It,  running  inward,  and  having  a  northern 
exposure.  The  houses,  built  on  a  uniform  plan,  are 
large  and  commodious ;  and  the  town  b  one  oi  the 
neatest  and  cleanest,  and  Us  situation  the  most  plc- 
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tnreaque.  In  Scotland.  The  public  buildings  are  the  par. 
church  (in  which  public  worship  b  altematdy  performed 
In  Gaelic  and  Bnglbh).  and  a  handsome  edifice  by  tha 
water  side,  containing  the  court-house  and  other  oOces. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  on  the  N.,  b 
Inverary  castle,  the  chief  reaidenca  of  the  dncal  family  o# 
Argyle.  It  waa  built  after  a  deaign  by  Adams,  In  1749 ; 
but  it  b  hardly  worthy  of  the  situation  or  of  the  family. 
It  is  an  embattled  structure,  of  two  stories,  and  a  sunk 
floor,  flanked  with  round  overtopptaut  towers,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  square-wiuged  pavilioQ.  There  b  in 
the  saloon  a  curious  collectbn  of  old  Hl^laod  arms. 
Including  some  of  those  used  by  the  Campbelb  ia  the 
battle  ofCullodeo. 

The  fkmily  of  Argyle  was.  fbr  a  lengthened  period,  ooa 
of  the  most  illustrious  In  the  annals  of  Scotland,  ha 
chiefs  were  especially  distingidshed  by  their  devotion  to 
and  support  of  the  great  |Hlndplea  of  dvil  and  rellgioua 
freedom.  Among  other  membera  of  the  family  may  be 
spedfied  the  Marqub  of  Argyle,  beheaded  In  1661 ;  and 
Us  son  and  successor,  who  also  fell  a  victim  to  art>itrary 
and  unconstitutional  power  in  16H5 ;  Wodrow,  and  after 
hhn  Mr.  Fox  in  hb  Hbtorical  Fragment,  have  given 
singularly  interesting  accounts  of  the  drcumstanoes  at- 
tending the  trial  and  execution  of  the  last-asentioned 
nobleman.  The  grandson  of  the  first  and  the  aon  of  tha 
last  of  these  noble  martyrs,  created  duke  of  Arj yle  and 
Greenwich,  and  commonly  called  the  great  Duke  of 
Argyle,  waa  odebrated  both  aa  a  statesman  and  general. 
He  waa  commander  .in-chief  In  Scotland,  in  1715,  and  by 
his  conduct  on  that  and  other  occasions,  was  of  signal 
service  to  the  revolutionary  establishment.  Pope  said 
ofhbGraca,—  *^ 

•*  Aigjrl*.  tb«  ■tat«ni  whoto  diondOT  b«ni  to  wWd, 
And  Ante  aiiks  tta*  mmu  Mid  Um  told.* 

Tlie  sC^to  aonmodity  of  Inverary  is  herrings,  thosa 
of  Loch  Frne  betna  odebrated  for  their  superior  excel- 
lenee ;  but  the  fbhlng  in  the  Loch  has  latterly  declined : 
in  1847  the  quantity  cured  and  packed  in  Inverary 
aasonnted  to  7,867  barreb. 

Inverary  waa  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony  in  1648.  In 
a  garden  beaide  the  church  Is  a  small  obelUk,  comme- 
morative of  the  execution  in  this  place.  In  1685,  of  se- 
veral gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  on  account  of 
their  adherence  to  presbyterianism.  This  bor.  unites 
with  Campbelton,  Oban,  and  Irvine,  in  sendiug_a  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C;  and  in  1849-50  had  39  reg.  vbters.  Edmund 
Stone,  a  adf-taught  mathematidan,  editor  of  Eucltd*$ 
EUmemiM,  and  author  of  a  Treatiu  on  Fhufotu,  and 
other  works,  was  a  native  of  Inverary.  (Bommd.  Rtp.t 
Wodrow't  Hi$t.  qf  Ckurek  qf  StoOand,  pa$stm. ) 

IN VBRKEiTUlNO.  a  royd  and  paVl.  bor..  par.,  end 
sea-port  of  Scotiand,  ca  Fife,  beautifully  rituated  on 
ristag  ground  on  a  bay  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,10m.  W.N.W.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  town  (1841) 
1 .827.  The  town  consisu  of  a  mdn  street,  and  a  smaller 
one  branching  off  it,  besides  severd  wynds  or  lanes. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  extremely  old.  and  an  dr  of 
antiquity  generally  marks  the  place.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  the  par.  church,  a  dissenting  chapel,  the 
bor.  school,  and  the  town-house.  About  10  in  every  100 
of  the  inhab.  are,  at  an  average,  at  school ;  a  larger  pro- 

Eortion  than  geneidlyobtains  elsewhere.  There  are  8 
braries  in  the  bor.  The  par.  abounds  with  coal,  most 
of  which  b  exported  trxm  St.  David's,  on  Inverkeithing 
bay.  There  belonged  to  the  bor.  in  1848, 36  registered 
veaaeb  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1,866  tons,  employed 
chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade.  A  considerable  number  of 
English  and  foreign  vessels  resort  to  Inverkeithing  for 
cosl.  bringing  in  exchange  bark,  timber,  and  bones  for 
manure.  There  are  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the 
town,  a  distillery,  tan-work,  ship-building  yard,  a  mag- 
nesia manufactory,  and  a  brick  work. 

Inverkdthlng  was  created  a  royal  bor.  by  William  the 
Lion  in  the  Ifth  century.  Its  privileges  hidnded  right 
of  customs  over  a  considerable  dbtrict  of  country  lying 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  but  these  have  fallen  into  de- 
suetude, with  the  exception  of  the  duties  at  the  markets 
held  at  Kinross  and  TuUiebole,  and  the  customs  at 
North  Queensfierry.  Even  Edinburgh,  at  one  time, 
paid  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  for  some  parte 
of  the  Cdton  Hill,  but  it  was  t)ought  up,  or  relinquished. 
In  the  ridings  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  the  provoat  of 
Inverkeithing  waa  entitied  to  precedence  next  to  the 

Krovost  of  Edinburgh.  Before  the  convention  of  ronl 
urghs  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  In- 
verkeithing waa  the  place  of  its  meeting.  This  bor. 
unites  with  S.  Queensrerry,  Dunfermline.  Culross.  and 
Stirling,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  and  In 
1848-9.  had  45  registered  voters.  (Bound.  Rep.i  New 
Stat.  Aec.  qf  Scot.,  $  P(fe,  p.  'iSO.;  Beauties  qf  Scotland^ 
Iv.  119.) 

INVBRLEITHEN.  a  par.  and  village  of  Scotland 
famous  for  its  mineral  well,  co.  Peebles,  S2  m.  S.  by  E. 
Edinburgh,  and  6  m.  B.  by  S.  Peebles.    It  b  situated 
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INVERNESS. 


of  Inverleitben,  as  a  watering-place,  was  creatlv 
iced  by  the  publicatloD  (in  1824)  of  ScoU's  novel, 
Bd   '*St.  Ronan*s  Well/*  of  which  It  was   sap- 


In  a  romantic  pastoral  ooontrr,  within  |  m.  of  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  on  both  sides  the  Leithen,  a 
tributary  of  that  riTer.  Fop.  cX  the  Tillage,  46S ;  not 
including  summer  Tisitors,  the  aggregate  number  of 
whom,  in  the  season,  may  be  about  1  400.  {.Hew  Siat. 
Ace,  t4  Soot,^  i  PeebU-tkire,  p.  31.)  The  mfaieral  water 
has  been  analysed,  and  found  to  contain,  per  quart 
bottle,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  10*3  pains ;  muriate  of 
lime.  19*4 ;  and  muriate  of  soda,  81.  (lb,  96.)  The  popu- 
larity - 
enhanced 
entitled 

posed  to  be  the  prototype.  A  yearly  festival  has  been 
since  Instituted  at  Inrerleithen,  for  the  celebration  of 
**the  St.  Ronan*s  Border  Games;*'  and  the  name  of 
almost  every  street,  or  separate  edifice,  in  the  Tillage, 
such  as  **  Abbouford  Place."  **  Warerley  Row,**  **  Blar- 
mion  Hotel,"  Ac,  refers  to  the  illustrious  norelist. 
Traquair-house,  the  seat  of  the  noble  fomily  of  that 
name,  is  In  the  Immediate  ricinity  of  Inverleithen.  The 
first  Barl  of  Traquair,  Lord  Treasurer  of  Scotland  hi 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
sutesmen  of  his  day.  Dr.  Russell,  author  of  the  HUtorv 
tf  Modem  amd  Andeni  Europe,  was  bom  near  the  vii- 
Uge,  and  was  educated  In  it.  The  woollen  manufiKture 
has  been  introduced  Into  Inrerldthen.  (Cratq/^u^s 
Officers  of  State,  p.  406. ;  Factory  Brtmrm,  1889.) 

INVBRNBSS,  a  merit.  CO.  of  Scotland,  and  the  roost 
extensive  In  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom  :  it  stretches 
qtdte  across  the  island  from  tlie  B.  to  the  W.  sea,  having 
N.  the  Moray  Frith  and  Ross-shire,  W.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  S.  Argyle  and  Ferth,  and  B.  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
Moray,  and  Nalrne.  But  it  includes,  exclusive  of  the 
malnlMDd,  the  large  island  of  Skve,  with  the  smaller 
inlands  of  Harris,  N.  and  S.  Uifct,  uenbecula,  &e.  Area, 
3716300  acres,  of  which  1^,990  belong  to  the  main- 
land, and  778,760  to  the  islands ;  the  former  having 
84.480,  and  the  latter  87,760  acrea  of  water.  Inverness- 
shire  is,  speaking  generally,  wild,  nountalnoua,  and 
rugged.  It  is  iuppoeed  that  there  is  not  more  than  9^ 
per  cent.  <^its  siuruoe  not  naturally  covered  with  heath. 
ll«n  Nevis,  which,  next  to  Ben  Maodhu,  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  Great  Britain,  being  4,870  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  situated  near  Fort  William,  In  this  oo. 
Mealfourvony,  on  the  N.  side  of  Loch  Neas,  is  9,780  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  arable  land,  which  is  of  verv  limited 
extent,  is  principally  comprised  in  the  low  districts  con- 
tiguous to  the  town  of  Inverness,  In  Strathspey  (the  low 
country  on  bolh  sides  the  Spey),  and  in  narrow  gleus 
along  tne  other  rivers  and  lakes.  Climate  very  various ; 
but  generally  it  may  be  said  to  be  wet  and  st<Mtny  on  the 
W.  coast,  severe  in  the  intmrior,  and  oomparatlvelv  mild 
and  dry  on  the  shore  of  the  Morav  Frith.  PruDcipal 
rivers.  Spey,  Ness,  and  Beauly ;  all  which,  but  especially 
the  first,  nave  vuuable  salmon  fisheries.  The  arable 
land  of  this  co.  was  fonnerty  divided  into  small  patches, 
having  usually  a  greater  or  lets  extent  of  hlU  pasture 
attached  to  them,  and  occupied  by  tenants  at  will.  The 
latter  lived  In  miseratde  huts ;  and  were  at  once  exces- 
sively poor.  Idle,  and  disorderly.  But  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  Jurisdictions  and  clanship  In  1748,  and  the 
carrying  of  good  military  and  other  roads  into  districts 
that  were  formerly  quite  Impervious,  by  enabling  the  law 
to  be  every  where  brought  Into  fbll  operation,  have  com- 
pletely repressed  the  feuds  and  disorders  that  formariy 
disf  raced  this  and  other  Highland  cos.  The  small 
boldinas  have  also  been  very  generally  consolidated  into 
sheep-arms,  some  of  which  are  very  extensive,  and 
whicn  are  mostly  stocked  with  chevlota.  Arable  farming 
has,  also,  been  very  much  Improved;  and.  In  conse- 
quence, there  has  neeo  a  very  great  Increase  in  the 
quantity  of  disposable  produce,  and  In  the  rent  and  value 
of  the  ImmL  Good  wheat  Is  raised  round  the  Moray 
Frith ;  but  oats  is  the  prindoal  crop.  The  stock  of 
black  cattle  is  very  large ;  ana  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool 
constitute  the  prindpaU  articles  of  export.  In  some  dis- 
tricts there  are  extensive  forests.  There  are  no  manu- 
tectures  of  any  Importance,  nor  any  considerable  town, 
except  Inverness.  Ilildt  distillation,  that  was  once  very 
prevalent,  is  now  all  but  suppressed.  Limestone,  slate, 
and  marble  abound  in  most  places ;  but  the  want  of  coal 
renders  the  limestone  of  little  value.  Average  rent  of 
land,  hidudlng  islands,  in  1843,  Is.  9M.  per  acre.  Gaelic 
Is  the  common  language ;  and  in  the  W.  parts  of  the 
CO.,  and  some  of  twt  islands.  It  is  the  only  one  that  is 
generallv  understood.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  pop., 
the  CO.  is  but  ill  supplied  with  schools,  though  in  this 
respect,  as  In  others,  it  Is  very  much  improved. 

This  CO.  is  divided  Into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  bv 
a  remarkable  glen  or  valley,  stretchtng  N.K.  and  S.W. 
fh>m  the  town  of  Inverness  to  Loch  LInnhe.  opposite 
the  island  of  Mull,  on  the  W.  coast  This  flea,  which 
is  very  narrow,  consists  prindpally  of  a  duun  of  lakes, 
comprising  Loch  N«ss,  Loch  Okh,  and  Loch  Lochy.  Its 
surfece  bdng  nowhere  more  than  94  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance, 
and  of  the  continuous  chain  of  lakes,  lo  open  a  navigable 


communication  betweeh  the  B>  and  W.  seat,  avoidlnff, 
consequently,  the  lengthened  and  dangerous  navigatlo« 
by  the  Pentland  Frith.  The  entire  length  of  this  navi- 
ntion,  or  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  Inclusive  of  the 
lakes,  is  rather  more  than  60  m. ;  but  the  excavated 
part  is  little  more  than  93  m.  It  cost  about  1.000,0001 , 
and  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  work  of  a  similar  daaa 
iu  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  It  promises,  however, 
to  be  a  very  unproductive  undertaking ;  and  but  for  the 
invention  of  steam-boats,  which  were  unknown  wlun  It 
was  commenced.  It  would  have  been  nearly  useless. 

Inverness  co.  has  86  parishes :  it  sends  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  for  the  co. ;  and  the  bor.  of  Inverness  jolna 
with  Fortrose,  Nalrne,  and  Forres  in  sending  a  mem. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  In  1849-^).  8&3.  In  1841, 
Invemess-shire  had  19.194  inhab.  houses,  and  97.799  in- 
habs.,  of  whom  45,538  were  males,  and  69.961  females. 
Valued  rents  73,188iL  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty hi  1843,  189,064/. 

iNvxKNBss,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co ,  and  of  tfao 
Northern  Highlands,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  sea-pore 
of  Scosland,  on  both  sides  the  Ness,  within  a  mile  of  its 
infiux  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  at  the  N.B.  extreiqi^ 
of  the  Great  Olen  of  Scotland,  forming  the  line  of  tM 
Caledonian  Canal,  119  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Bdinburgh,  and 
81  m.  N.  bv  W.  Aberdeen.  The  situation  of  Invemesa 
is  peculiarly  striking  and  picturesque,  standing,  as  It 
does,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiftil  plain,  of  unequu  extent 
in  diflbrent  directions,  with  the  Moray  Frith  on  one  side, 
and  the  back  ground,  consisting  of  variouslv  shaped  hills, 
some  of  which  are  richly  wooded,  while  others  are  bleak 
and  runed.  **  It  is  the  boast  of  In? erness  to  unite  two 
opposeil  qualities,  and  each  in  the  greatest  perfection; 
the  characters  of  a  rich  <^}en  lowland  country  with  those 
of  the  wildest  alpine  scenery,  both  also  being  close  at 
hand,  and  in  many  places  intermixed  ;  while  to  all  this  Is 
added  a  series  of  maritime  landscape  not  often  equalled.*' 
(U'CuUock*$  Letters  on  tke  UigUands,  vol.  i.  p.  56.) 
The  Ness,  on  whose  banks  the  borough  stands,  is  perhapa 
the  shortest  river  iu  Scotland,  flowing  between  Loch 
Ness  and  the  Moray  Frith,  a  distance  ofotily  8  m.  Pop., 
In  1841,  11.568;  of  the  town  and  par.,  hi  IbOl,  8^89;  In 
1841,  16,418 :  inhab.  houses.  8,084. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  town  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ness.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  of  7  ar^ea 
was  erected  across  the  river  In  1685;  there  Is  also  a 
wooden  bridge,  built  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  4,00QL 
The  prindpal  streets  lie  B.  or  N.,  and  consist  generally 
of  more  elegant  and  substantial  buildings  than  are  to  bo 
found  in  any  other  town  of  the  same  sise  in  Scotland. 
The  streets,  which  are  lighted  with  gas,  are  causewayed 
and  flagged.  The  hibab.  are  supplied  with  water  by 
pipes  fhxn  the  river.  The  shops,  which  supply  the  de- 
mand of  an  extensive  district  of  country,  are,  in  many 
instances,  large  and  well  stocked  with  goods.  The  vilfau 
In  the  suburbs  are  numMwis  and  elegant,  and  the  walks 
varied  and  commodious.  The  public  buildings  are  the  Bx. 
change  and  Town-house,  near  the  centre  of  the  town ;  tho 
Gaol,  surmounted  by  a  tower  180  ft.  high;  the  Asseroblf 
Rooms  of  the  Northern  Meeting ;  Infirmary,  Academy, 
the  United  Charity  Institutions ;  which  last  edifice  oc- 
cupies an  elevated  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
With  regard  to  eodesiasUcal  buildings,  the  High  Church 
is  the  most  conspicuous  ;  the  square  tower  attached  to  it 
was  built  by  Oliver  Cr<anwell,  and  the  bell  brought  tma 
the  cathedral  of  Fortrose,  on  the  N.  banks  of  the  Moray 
Frith.  There  are  other  two  parish  churches,  in  one  of 
which  Gadic  alone  is  used;  and  two  chapels  of  ease. 
There  are,  also,  tn^  churches,  diuentlng  chapels,  be- 
longing respectively  to  the  Bpiscfmalians,  the  United 
Associate  Synod,  the  Independents,  Bntists,  Methodists, 
and  Rom.  Catholics. 

Gaelic  was  formeriy  the  only  language  spoken  in 
Inverness  and  Its  neighbourhood;  and  It  Is  at  this 
moment  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  lower  orders,  all  of 
whom,  however,  undervtand  and  can  speak  Bngllsh.  It 
Is  admitted  that  the  Bngllsh  language  is  spoken  in 
greater  purity  by  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  in  Inver- 
neu  than  In  any  other  place  in  Scotland ;  a  distinction 
which  is  said,  whether  correctly  or  not.  to  have  originated 
In  the  circumstance  of  Cromwell  having  stationed  and 
long  maintained  an  Bnciish  garrison  in  the  town.  **  The 
soldJen  seem  to  have  Incorporated  afterwards  with  the 
Inhab.,  and  to  have  peopled  the  place  with  an  Bngllsh 
race ;  for  the  language  of  the  town  has  been  long  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  elegant.**  (Jo*iuom*s  7b«ir  to  tke 
Hebrides.)  The  Highland  character,  however,  still  pre- 
dominates very  considerably  hi  the  borough.  In  addition 
to  the  Gaelic  language,  the  speech  of  the  common  people, 
their  dress  is  more  or  less  or  Celtic  fashion,  and  of  home 
manufiMture,  such  as  the  short  ooat,  blue  bonnet,  plaid 
rig  and  fUr  stockings,  all  of  the  coarsest  materials.  The 
married  women  usually  walk  the  streets  and  go  to  church 
without  a  bonnet ;  the  maidens  without  either  cap  or 
bonnet;  while  the  other  parts  of  their  dress  are  of  the 
most  simple  and  homely  description. 

Invamess  enjoys  emucnt  advantages  as  to  education . 
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■tncliiu  bcxua.     (Kirl^-f  S^AA 

IRELAND.alirgauHl  Important  liland  of 
Europr.lntheN.  Atlantic  Ocean.  ltiiiituat«l 
to  tha  W.  of  Great  BriUin,  being  Hparatcd  from 
the  taltri  bj  St  George'i  (  hannfl  oatbeSL,  tha 
Iritb  Sea  in  tbe  middTa.  and  Ihc  N.  Channel  on 
Ihe  N. :  the  diiunce  from  St.  DaTid'i  Ilrad.  in 
8.  Wain,  acroH  St.  George'i  Channel,  to  Cam. 


the  dlttance  (W>m  ih«  H 
tbe  N.  channel  to  the  cnpouta  coaat  of  Iro- 
luul,  about  134  m,  And  beiidei  iti  praiimity 
to  England.  Ireland  hai  been  tang  polillcilly 
connected  with  that  pan  oF  Ihc  empire ;  and 
•Ince  1800,  when  iu  aeparatc  legiiluure  vaii 
merged  in  the  imperial  parliament,  it  hsa  formtit 
a  principal  ponlon  uf  tbe  L'olled  Kingdom  of 
Great  Brilain  and  Ireland. 

Ireland  wai  calla]  bT  ArJttoUe  and  Stiaba 
Itnul  'Uca),  hT  CBa(r,'lacltu),aiid  Pliiif,  Hiier- 
Kia,  and  bj  Uela  and  other*,  Jutertu ,-    ihcw 

or  abohginiL  name  of  Ir,  Eri,  or  Erin,  whence 
alio  ihr  modem  name  haa  bt«n  daduead.  <Cct. 
/ant  (Mil  ^niij^  i.  MS. ) 

■  _.....         'uated  between  Ihe  paralleli  of 


f  N,  la 


I  of  6°  and  11 


long.  It  la  of  a  rbomboidal  figure;  . 
mm  compact  than  Great  Britain,  <a  deeply  in- 
dented, panicularl;  on  lt>  S.W.  and  N.  coaala, 
with  baji  and  arma  of  the  lea.  Iu  graieat 
length  between  Miien  Head,  in  Cork,  and  Fair 
Head,  in  Antrim,  ii about  301m. ;  and  itagreateat 
breadth  from  the  W.  coatt  oT  Maro  to  the  E. 
coait  oF  Down,  la  about  I8S  m. )  but  in  other 
pUcea  the  breadth  ia  much  leaa,  and  there  i>  no 
'  of  Ireland  aboia  iO  or  U  m.  from  the  lea. 
irea  ia  ealimated  at  3S,SIS  eq,  m.,  of  which 

Faa  oj  lilt   CotutiTg.  —  Ai  contraated  iriib 
Stotlanil,  «-  eoan  the  greatar  part  of  England, 

howBTer,  the  aurfacc  la  in  molt  pana  much 
divenifled;  and  even  where  it  it  quite  flat,  the 
proapect  i>  gcneralljr  bounded  by  hilli  or  moun- 
talna  In  the  diiUnce.  With  ihe  cicepiion  of 
tbe  DeTil'a-blt  and  Sliebhloom  mounlaini,  wbich 
run  N.  E.  and  8.  W.  for  about  SO  m.,  inler- 
■acthu  Tipperarr.  tod  dl'kUiia  KId|1  lod  Quian'a 
Counlln.    bdU    of   tha   gtbar    leountalDa   In    inlanil 

nt,    Tba  priadpal  tnwp  ■■  atiualsd  la  lh>  S.W. 
__.jsrii(  IhaliUnA  la  (ban.  Kaiy  and  Calk,  ad. 

TuaCta  Macflllkuddf 'a  Baaka.  In  thia  irsua,  tfai  hla  bail 
lOB  of  MMJt  £»• 
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of  th«  CO.  Down,  are  alio  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
•ome  of  tlwlr  peaks  attain  to  an  eleratloa  of  abore  8,700  ft. 
The  mountaini  of  Donegal,  and  thoae  In  the  N.  porta  of 
I^eitrlm  and  SUgo,  and  lu  the  W.  parta  of  If^o  and  Oal- 
way,  constitute  a  formidable  barrMr  along  the  N.W.  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast,  and  serve  at  once  to 
attract  the  moisture  brought  flrom  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
break  the  tary  of  the  storms  flrom  that  quarter.  Some  of 
the  Irish  mountiUns  are  rugged  and  precipitous ;  but  the 
greater  number  are  smooth  and  rounded,  admitting  of 
cultlration  a  oonslderable  way  up  their  sides,  and  some- 
times to  their  very  summits. 

The  central  portion  of  Ireland  consists  of  a  vast  tract 
of  level  land,  broken  in  some  places  by  a  few  undulating 
hill  ranges  ;  but  for  a  great  part  of  Its  extent  nearly  an 
uninterrupted  flat,  extending  in  some  parts,  as  between 
Dublin  and  the  Bay  of  Galway,  ouite  flrom  sea  to  sea. 
Tills  great  level  consistt  partly  of  rich  cultivated  land ; 
but  it  also  comprises  a  vast  extent  of  bog,  partlv  in 
Kildare,  King's  Coun^,  and  Roscommon,  and  partly  In 
Me^,  Westmeath,  and  Queen's  County.  Thoogh  not 
continuous,  these  bogs  diflfer  but  Uttle  in  elevation ;  and 
being  in  many  parts  separated  only  by  narrow  ridges  of 
dry  land,  they  have  received  the  common  wpeUatton  of 
the  Bog  of  Alien.  Several  rivers  have  thar  sources  in 
this  bog,  the  highest  part  of  which  may  be  elevated  about 
380  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  several  very 
extensive  levels  in  otherparts  of  the  country ;  and  some 
of  them,  particularly  in  Tipperary  and  LImerldi,  are  net 
inferior  in  CBrtHlty  to  any  land  in  the  empire. 

Ireland  is  very  well  watered,  having  to  boast  of  an  mu 
osual  number  ofrlvers  and  lakes.  At  the  bead  of  the  former 
Is  the  Shannon,  which,  as  a  channel  of  intemid  omnmonl* 
cation,  to  not  inferior.  If  it  be  not  superior,  to  anv  other 
river  In  the  United  Kingdom.  Excepting  the  Snannon 
and,  perhaps,  the  Erne,  there  Is  no  river  of  any  conse- 
quence flowing  westward.  The  Blackwater,  Suir,  Nore, 
and  Barrow,  all  considerable  streams ;  and  the  Lee  and 
Bandon,  which,  though  much  smaller,  have  a  good  deal 
of  commercial  Importance,  pour  their  waters  Into  the 
Atlantic  on  the  S.  coast ;  the  Slaney,  Llflfey,  Boyne,  Sec 
discharge  tfaemselvea  into  St.  George's  Channel  and  the 
Irish  Sea ;  and  the  Bann  and  Foyle  have  tbdr  mouths  on 
the  N.  coast.  The  Shannon,  after  rising  at  the  base  of  the 
Culkeagh  mountain,  in  Ulster,  runs  tarou^  the  centre 
of  the  uland,  traversing,  or,  rather,  expancUng  into  the 
lakes  Allen,  Ree,  Derg,  ftc. ;  and,  after  nearly  Insulating 
the  prov.  Connaught  Had  oo.  Clare,  fUls  Into  the  Atlantic, 
1^  an  SMtuary  of  great  length  and  width.  ThU  fine  river  to 
navigable  for  814  m.,  or  throughout  Its  entire  course,  ex- 
cept about  6  or  7  m.  above  Lough  Allen.  (Sm  Sbannon.  ) 
Tne  Blackwater  or  Broadwater  to  the  cblei  river  of 
Munster:  It  rises  oo  the  confines  of  Limeri^  and 
Kerry,  and  soon  assumes  an  B.  direction,  which  It 
generally  preaervea  till  about  a  dosen  m.  fh>m  lis 
mouth,  when  it  turns  suddenly  S.,  and  fkllslnto  the 
ocean  at  Yoo^ial  harbour.  Its  course  may  be  estimated 
at  about  100m.  The  tide  riaes  as  high  as  Cappoqoin,  to 
whldi  point  It  to  navigable.  Mallow,  Fermoy,  liimore, 
and  Youghal,  are  on  its  banks.  The  Suir  rises  in  the 
Sliebhloom  mountains,  and  has  generally  a  S.  course  till 
it  approaches  the  Knock-me-le^lown  range  of  hlUs,  which 
separates  Its  basin  flrom  that  of  the  Blaawater.  It  then 
turns  B.,  and  ultimately  Odls,  together  with  the  Bs«tow, 
into  the  astuary  termed  Waterford  harbour.  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  thto  to  one  of  the  most  valuable 
rivers  of  Ireland.  Vessds  of  500  tons  come  up  it  to  Wa- 
terford ;  besides  which  dty,  Carridc,  Clonmd,  Cahlr,  ftc. 
are  situated  on  it.  The  Barrow  to  decidedly  the  most  lm> 
portent  of  the  Irish  rivers,  after  the  Shannon  s  it  has  been 
•toewhere  described  (  Vol  I.  p.  aoi.).  The  Nore,  lU  chief 
tributary,  holds  Its  course  ortween  the  Barrow  and  the 
Suir:  it  has  a  general  directlcm  S.S.B.,  running  past 
Kilkenny,  Thomastown,  and  Innistloffe.  It  to  navi^d>le 
for  considerable  vess^  to  the  latter  place,  and  tor  barges 
to  Thomastown.  The  Slaney,  like  the  two  for^onag 
rivers,  has  In  general  a  S.B.  course;  it  rises  at  the 
Ibot  of  Mount  Lugnaqnilla,  co.  Wlcklow,  and  (alls  Into 
tiie  arm  of  the  sea  termed  Wexford  Haven.  Wexford, 
BnnlsGortfay,  Newtown  Barry,  Tullogh,  ftc.  are  built  on 
It :  it  to  navlMtde  tor  barges  as  Csr  as  Ennlsoorthy.  The 
Lee  and  the  Bandoo  have  both  an  B.  course ;  the  former, 
on  which  Cork  is  situated,  to  navlnble  to  that  city  for 
▼essetoof  Aymr  1M  to  800  tons;  the  Bandon  has  its  mouth 
in  KJnsale  harbour.  The  Boyne,  odebrated  in  Irish  his- 
tory, has  been  elsewbere  notieed  (  Vol.  I.  p.  42A.).  The 
LUny  to  remarkable  only  as  the  river  on  which  the  metro- 
pdto  to  situated.  The  Upper  Bann  rises  near  the  Moume 
mountains,  and  runs  Into  Lou^  Neagh,  which  receives 
several  other  large  streams.  The  outiet  of  thto  lake 
to  the  Lower  Bann,  which  has  a  N.  course  to  its  moutfi, 
A  m.  b^w  Coleralne,  to  which  point  only  it  to  navi- 
gaMe  for  boats,  and  that  with  dilBcnlty,  fk-om  the  rapidity 
of  its  current.  Its  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  are  highly 
Important  and  valuaUe.  The  Foyle,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  several  streams  near  W'abane,  runs  generally 
h  .N.E.,  and  discharges  itself  into  Lough  Foyle.    Stra- 


bane,  Liflbrd,  St.  Johnstone,  and  Londonderry  are  <m 
the  Foyle,  which  to  navigable  to  the  latter  Oty  for  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen,  and  to  St.  Johnstone  Cor 
barges.  The  Erne,  Arrow,  Moy,  Koimare,  ftc.  require 
no  particular  notice. 

Irdand  to  more  remarkable  for  the  number  and  extent 
of  her  lakes,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  kmgkt,  than  etcher 
Scotland  or  England,  though  they  must,  perhaps,  in  ge- 
neral, yield  to  those  of  the  sister  idand  in  point  of  pi^s- 
resque  beauty.  Lough  Neagh,  In  Ulster  (which  aee),ranks 
pretty  high  amongthe  secondary  European  lakes,  inasmoch 
as  It  extends  over  about  100,000  acres.  Lough  Erne,  co. 
Fermanagh,  constots  of  two  considerable  lakes,  connected 

Sf  a  winding  strait,  on  an  toland  in  wfaidi  Uie  town  of 
nniskillen  Is  buUt.  Both  these  lakes  are  full  of  islands, 
some  large  «nd  thickly  Inhabited,  many  w^  wooded, 
and  the  whole  so  dtopoeed,  and  accompanied  by  such  a 
diversltv  of  coast,  as  to  form  a  vast  number  of  rich  and 
Interesting  prospects.  Loughs  Corrib,  Mask,  and  the 
lakes  of  Rlllarney,  so  celebrated  for  their  surrounding 
scenery,  are  the  other  principal  Idces.  (See  KillabmstT) 
The  total  extent  of  the  Irtoh  lakes  has  been  estimated,  as 
already  seen,  at  456,399  acres :  of  which,  3S«474  acres  ase 
included  in  Leinster.  44,652  in  Munster,  18S,796  In  Ul- 
ster, and  194,477  in  Connaught. 

The  term  lou^  is  also  often  mplled  In  Irebuul  to  arms 
of  the  sea  nearlv  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  land,  and 
firequently  forming  commodious  harbours.  Of  these,  the 
most  celebrated  are  Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly  on  the  N., 
and  Belfhst  and  Strangford  on  the  E.  coast. 

The  Irish  coast,  particularly  on  the  W.  and  S.W.,  to 
deeply  indented  with  numerous  t>ays,  golphs,  and  arms  of 
the  ocean,  fwn^ng  some  noble  havens.  Ireland  has  been 
vaguely  said  to  possess.  In  all,  14  harbours  for  the  largest 
ships,  17  for  ft-igates,  and  tnm  30  to  40  for  coasting 
vessds,  indq)endeDt  of  at  least  84  good  summer  road- 
steads. The  princjpid  inlets  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast 
are  DonttRal,Sllgo,Klllala.Clew,Galwav,Tralee,Brand<m, 
Dingle,  Bantry  (a  matchless  bay)  and  Dunmanus  bays, 
and  the  sestoaries  of  the  Shannon  and  Kenmare ;  and  on 
the  S.  the  harbours  of  Cork  (one  of  the  flnest  in  Europe), 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Youghal,  and  the  bays  of  Court- 
macksherry,  Clogtmakllty,  ftc.  The  B.  coast  has  no  good 
harbour ;  the  prmcipai  Inlets  on  that  side  being,  exclu- 
sive of  Loughs  Strangford  and  Belisst,  the  twys  of  Dub- 
lin. Dundalk,  and  Dundrum,  and  Wexibrd  Haven.  The 
chief  Irtoh  headlands  are,  Dnnmore  Head  (whldi,  exdu. 
sive  of  a  few  Insignificant  islands,  to  the  most  W.  point 
of  Europe)  and  AchQ  Head,  on  the  W.  coast;  Cape 
Clear,  on  the  S.,  CariMore  Point,  on  the  S.B.,  and  Fair 
and  Malln  Heads,  on  the  N.  A  great  number  of  small 
islands  and  tolets  belong  to  Ireland,  which  lie  chiefly 
along  Its  W.  coast.  Thej  are  of  little  Importance :  the 
largmt  are  Adtll,  Clare,  N.  and  S.  Arran,  Valentia,  and 
Kachlln  (the  lUeimt  of  Ptolemy),  on  the  N.B.  coast. 

Tlie  aitmUe  to  more  temperate  and  equable  than  that 
of  othw  parts  of  Europe  in  the  same  laL  The  heat  of 
summer  is  less  oppressive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  less 
severe ;  and,  when  any  thing  like  immoderat^y  hot  or 
cold  weather  takes  place,  it  uuts  for  a  much  shorter  time. 
Ttie  great  defect  of  the  dimale  of  Ireland  to  excess  of 
humidity :  not  only  to  rain  more  (k^uent  than  in  Eng- 
Iwad,  but  the  atmosphere,  when  there  to  no  rain,  is 
largdy  impregnated  with  moisture.  Thto  circumstance, 
the  residt  of  the  insular  position  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
prevalence  of  W.  winds  for  three  fourths  of  the  year, 
accounts  for  the  greater  verdure  of  the  county,  and 
for  the  trees  oontmnlng  in  leaf  much  longer  than  in 
England.  In  the  driest  seasons,  Irehmd  rarelv  suffers 
ttum  drought,  but  the  crops  are  often  Iniurea  by  too 
much  wet  **  It  to  a  common  saying  in  Irdiand,  that  the 
very  driest  summers  never  hurt  the  land ;  for,  although 
the  com  and  grass  upon  the  high  and  dry  grounds  migr 
get  harm,  nevertheless  the  country  In  general  gets  more 
good  than  hurt  by  It:  •nd  when  any  dearths  fall  out  to 
be  In  Ireland,  they  are  not  caused  through  lmmod««te 
heat  and  drou^t,  as  In  most  other  countries,  but  through 
too  much  wet,  and  excessive  rains."  {Soatt*9  Nat.  Hist,  of 
IreUmd,  1G7.,  ed.  1658.)  Hence,  Ireland  to  naturallv  much 
better  adapted  tat  a  graslng  than  for  an  agricultural  coun- 
try ;  a  penillarity  noticed  1^  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  hto 
Jvpom,  Hibemim,  who  says  that  it  to  more  flruitfVd  of  pas- 
ture Uian  of  fhiit,  and  of  straw  than  of  grain.  PttteuiMtO' 
men  q%Am  firtigibms^  gramine  auim  grano  fctcu$kb'or 
etl  imemUt.  It  may  also  be  worth  menUoning,  that  the 
superiority  of  Ireland  as  a  pastoral  country  was  well 
Imown  to  the  ancients.  Cortf,  says  Pomponius  Mela, 
ad  tmatwramda  $emimt  imiquij  9ei%m  adeo  huntriom 
kerbis,  nam  Imtie  iwodd,  ted  etiam  dtddHu.  mt  §e  etrigmA 
parte  diei  peeora  impieant,  (De  Situ  Orbie,  lib.  ill. 
I  6l)  It  to  alleged  tnat  the  atmosphere  to  less  humid 
now  than  formerly  ;  and  thto  to  only  what  we  should 
be  inclined,  d  prtorit  to  infer,  flrom  the  cutting  down 
of  the  woods,  and  the  great  extension  of  cultivatloD. 
Were  drainage  as  extensively  practised  in  Ireland  as 
In  England,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  climate 
would  be  still  farther  improved ;  though,  flrom  the  po« 
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t'ltkm  of  Ireland  In  rMped  of  Um  AUuMk,  It  i 
nccowtrllj  b«  aiwrnf  dMhi^iaiahtd  for  homkllu.  Th« 
AveraM  ouaodcy  ct  nrfn  in  a  Mrie*  ofjrwn  wa*  found  to 
be  3ft  indie*  aonnaUy  In  Cork,  and  31  In  Denry.  TIm 
changea  of  tke  naMina,  and  of  tlie  weatlier  merallv, 
areafood  deal  more onontain  eren  than  inEo^aDd; 
Mid  UiM  iHMliwm  of  iiTinilliirci  !■  proportionally  liasard- 
(Nw.  Tliandentonns  are  laaa  fraqoeot  and  destmctiTe 
in  Ireland  tlMD  In  Britain.  The  men  temp,  of  tiie  N. 
of  Ireland  it  about  49>^  of  tbe  adddle  SOP,  and  of  tbe  8. 
tap  FabK.  Ita  ranne  at  Dublin  liaa  been  ibund  to  be  be- 
Mo  W  andSlo  lo',  the  mean  beina  about  4Sfi. 
at,  and  moat  otiier  >omliem  fruitt  do  not 
much  care  and  attantloa ;  lust  tbe  broad- 
leaved  oiyrtle  grovt  loxoriantly  in  tlM  S.  countlaa,  and 
tlia  aibatna  it  not  native  to  any  otber  ooimtry  to  ranoCe 

Tbe  mSoAr  of  Ireland  diilbrt  greatly  ftom  tbat  of 
EnclanaL  andlo  a  general  point  of  view  ratber  ret«mhl«^i 
UuS  of  France ;  Ireland  being,  like  tbe  latter,  a  basin 
sorreanded  bf  roountabi*  of  a  primary  or  trantitioo  cba- 
raetar.  Tbe  Moume  mountain*,  and  otben  In  tbe  N.B., 
are  ceaipoMd  diiefly  of  granite,  mica-ilate.  grauwack^, 
pmpbyij.  Jke.  ■imllar  to  tbe  mountain  ranget  on  tbe 
oppoette  Scottkb  coait.    Granite  preraUt  In  tbe  Wick- 
iov  mountains,  and  it  U  found,  togetber  witb  gnelas, 
mlca-«late,  liorablenda,  quarts,  old  redtandatone,  Ac,  In 
M^o,  and  otiier  parte  of  tbe  W.    Clay*ftiaie,  Mtpar, 
prindtlTe  greenitooe,  and  Umeatooe,  are  tbe  otber  dkief 
fition  rodu.    IJmettone  if  a  very  pre> 
It  beli«  found  over  tbe  wliole  oountry, 
in  a  ttw  of  tbe  N.  and  W.  oountiea ;  in  many 
places  HrtiTt*"**  protrudes  tbrougb  It  In  tbe  form  of 
KnoUs.    In  the  N.,  tbe  trap-fldd  of  Antrim,  tbe  largest 
basaltic  formation  In   Europe,  extends   orer  an  area 
of  300  so.  m.,  and  preaents.  In  tbe  Giant's  Causeway, 
Ac.  tbe  Bnest  tpecimens  of  colnmnar  basalt.   No  tar- 
tlary  beds,  coniafnlng  sbells,  Ac,  like  those  of  the  Loo- 
don  and  Farls  basins,  hare  been  discovered;  but  the 
limestone  in  most  parts  abounds  witb  fossil  remains. 
CoaLthat  most  valuable  of  IbssHs,  b  found  In  the  S.  and 
BTrbe  principal  ooaUfield  U  that  of  Kilkenny,  which 
rests,  Hke  the  great  coal  formations  of  England,  upon 
mountain  limestone :  the  otiier  coaUflelds  are  those  of 
the  cos.  Tipperary.  Cork,  Kerry,  Liroerlcfc.  Lough  Allen 
in  LeItrim,  Monaghsn,  and  anoUier  In  Ulater.  N.  of  a 
tine  -drawn  between  Dublin  and  Galw^.    Little  coal  Is, 
bowover,  raised ;  tbe  produce  of  tiie  RUlteaoy  coal-Held, 
aoeonUng  to  the  return  in  tbe  Railway  Report,  not  ex- 
ceeding H,000  tons  coal,  and  53,300  tons  culm.  Tbecoal 
that  Is  raised  to  also  very  inferior.    In  foct,  Dublin,  Bel- 
fost,  Cork,  and  all  tbe  principal  Irish  towns,  are  supplied 
with  coal  Ihora  Great  Britain.  Iron  is  found  In  many  parts 
of  tiM  country ;  and  Uie  great  increase  of  Iron-worlu  in 
tbe  earlier  part  of  ttie  17th  centurr  Is  said  by  Boate  to 
have  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  uestructlon  of  forests 
in  Ireland,  (p.  190.)    But  these  having  been  exhausted, 
and  coal  not  having  been  found  of  snob  quality  and  in 
•odi  quantity  as  to  supply  tiie  defldency,  tbe  Irish  iroo- 
worlLS  have  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.    In  Donegal 
and  Oahray,  statuary  marble,  neariy  equal  to  tbat  of  Italy, 
is  foond ;  and  tlie  black  and  grey  marbles  of  Kilkenny 
are  mudi  prised,  and  exporteof  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  are  copper  and  lead  mines  in  Coric,  Kerry,  Wlck- 
low,  and  other  places..   Tlra  copper  mine  of  Allihies, 
In  Cork,  to  said  to  employ  from  1,100  to  1,500  men. 
Small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in 
Wicklow.    Indeed,  tome  stream-works  were  wrought  in 
tlie  latter  co.,  on  accwmt  of  government,  previously  to 
the  rebellfao  in  17W ;  and  It  is  said  that  as  much  gold 
was  obtained  as  paid  the  expense.  But  some  mining  ope- 
rations in  WIdJow,  commenced  by  government  early  in 
tlie  present  century,  having  foiled,  aU  attempts  to  obtain 
tlie  precious  aoetals  have  been  since  entirely  abandoned. 
Copper  to  tbe  only  metal  which  at  present  appears  to 
repqr  the  labour  and  expense  of  raising  it :  the  ore  to 
mostly  tent  to  Wales  to  be  smdted.    Antimony,  manga- 
nese, serpentine  of  escdient  quality,  fbllers'  earth,  gyp- 
sum, limestone,  slate,  with  beryto,  gamete,  ftc.,  are  tne 
other  eUef  mineral  producte.  {RaOwaif  Report^  App.  B., 
p.  06,  Ac) 

Tbe  defldency  of  good  coal  in  Ireland  to  leas  Mt  as 
regards  domestic  than  manufocturlag  purposes.  About 
9,300,000  acres,  or  nearly  l-7th  part  of  tbe  entire  snrfooe, 
consiste  of  bogt,  which  are  capable  of  ftimiahlng  an 
almost  Inexhaustible  supply  of  peat  at  very  little  more 
expense  than  that  of  the  labour  required  in  digging  It. 
About  1,676.000  acres  of  thto  peat  soil  are  estimated  to 
consist  of  dat  red  bog ;  tbe  remaining  1,956,000,  called 
mountain  bogs,  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  uplands.  The 
red  peat  bo^  which  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  thto 
country,  are  chiefly  comprised  in  tlie  great  central  plain 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  space  bounded  N.  by  a  tine  drawn 
from  Howtb  Head  to  SUgo,  and  S.,  by  another  from 
Wicklow  Head  to  Galway,  would  Include  the  greater 
pcrtion  of  the  Irish  bogs.  Unlike  the  English  mosses. 
tbey  are  rarely  level,  but  undulating ;  and  in  Donegal 


ff 


tfiere  to  a  bog  completely  dlverttfled  wHh  hilt  and  dalp. 
These  bogs  consist  of  motot  vegetable  matter.  cooUln. 
Ing  a  fr««t  deal  of  stagnant  water :  and  after  heavy 
rams,  foes,  Ac,  soetetimes  burst,  and  Inundate  or  over- 
wbdm  the  surrounding  country.  But  they  vary  Infl- 
nltdy  hi  wetness,  as  awo  in  depth,  compositioo,  Ac 
Tbe  extensive  bogs  in  the  central  part  of  tbe  island, 
thoudi  separated  from  eaefa  otiier,  have,  as  dreedy 
stated,  received  tbe  common  name  of  tbe  Bog  of  Alien. 
The  bogs  In  general  rest  upon  a  stratum  of  bine  day. 
based  on  Umestone,  and  are  invariably  above  the  levd 
of  the  sea ;  their  greatest  devstloo,  however,  not  exceed- 
Ing  488  ft.  Many  conflicting  opinloas  have  been  enter* 
tabled  with  respect  to  the  pr^n  of  theae  bogs.  It  has 
been  cooteodedby  soase  tbat  tliey  are  of  no  gred  airtiqnity, 
and  origlnaled  in  the  cutting  down  of  tiM  forests,  after 
the  invaskm  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.,  or  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period.  It  to  alleged  that  the  recumbent  trees 
having  Intercepted  and  dammed  up  streams  of  water 
wHh  the  rubbbb  carried  along  wllb  them,  tlie  whole 
became  gradually  covered  witn  a  vegetation  of  omss, 
sedgy  grass,  rasbea,  and  various  aquatic  plante.  We 
belfove,  however,  that  there  to  but  Uttle  foundation  for 
thto  ttieory;  and  that  the  bogs  owe  thdr  origin  to 
natnrd  causes,  and  not  to  a  suppodtitious  cutting  down 
of  the  forests.  Tbe  English  did  not,  till  long  alter  tbe 
reign  of  Uenry  U.,  spread  tliemsdves  over  any  con- 
siderable portkm  Of  tiM  eoontry,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  tbe  agente  In  any  very  remote  and  extensive  da- 
stmetlon  of  Ite  woods,  which,  bi  fhct.  were  both  numerous 
snd  extensive  long  alter  tbe  bogs  bad  attdned  to  about 
their  present  extent.  ( See  »omW$  Nmt.  Hit.  qf  trrlmmd, 
118—113.,  ed.  1609.)    The  drafaiage  and  cultivation 

these  extensive  portloDs  of  tbe  surfhce  of  Irdand 
have  long  been  regarded  as  oblecte  of  great  national 
importance,  and  frequent  attempte  have  oeen  made  to 
show  that  they  might  be  effected  at  no  very  great 
expense.  But  there  are  but  Ibw  examples  in  any  part 
of  the  Island,  and  those  under  very  peruHar  drcum* 
stances,  of  soeoessfbl  bog  cultivation.  The  attempte 
to  drain  the  bogs  hitherto  nuMie  In  Ireland  have  not 
been  very  snccessfbl ;  and  even  bad  tliey  succeeded,  it  to 
doubtfbl  wbetlier  the  bogs  would  have  produced  any 
considerable  return.  It  to,  indeed,  by  no  means  dear, 
supposing  them  to  be  quite  dried,  tbat  tiiey  would  not, 
in  most  instances,  be  rendered  still  more  worthless  than 
at  present.  (  Wak^fiM,  i.  106.) 

The  bogs  are  not,  however,  wkbout  their  value  t 
they  siq>ply  the  inhaMtante  with  fbd.  In  those  parts, 
Indeedj  where  bogs  are  scarce,  tbey  are  the  most 
valuable  properties  in  the  country.  In  not  a  Ibw  locali- 
ties, they  have  been  wholly  cut  out ;  and  where  thto 
to  the  case,  and  other  boas  are  not  eadly  accessible, 
the  inhstM.  bare  sustrinen  great  privations  tnm  tbe 
wantof  IbeL 

Tbe  diversity  of  solto  to  not  nearly  so  greet  in  Ireland 
as  in  Bnjriand.  It  has  no  stifTch^  soils,  such  as  those  of 
Essex,  Hants.  Oxfordsbtoe,  Ac,  nor  any  chalk  sdto,  as 
those  of  Hertfbrd.  Wilts,  Sussex,  Ac.  Sandy  soito  are  also 
rare.  Loam,  resttoig  on  a  substratum  of  Ibnedone,  predo- 
minates in  Ireland :  and,  though  often  shallow.  It  to  abnost 
every  where  very  fertile.  A  lane  part  of  Liinerick,  Tip- 
nerary,  Roseoounoo.  Meath,  Longford,  Ac.  consiste  of 
deep  fine  friable  loam,  and  to,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  hw 
any  tond  in  Europe :  It  to  not  permaDsntly  Injured  by 
the  bad  system  of  culture  to  which  it  to  subfected,  and  tf 
kept  dean,  wUl  yidd  an  almost  intermlndile  series  of 
com  crops ;  and  how  bad  soever  tlie  order  in  which  it 
to  laid  down  to  gratt^  to  in  no  long  time  covered  with 
the  finest  patture.  The  deep  ridi  gradng  lands  on  the 
banks  of  tne  Shannon  and  Fergus  are  not  surpassed  by 
the  best  in  Lincolnshire.  A  good  Judge  of  such  matters, 
Arthur  Toung,  contends  that,  acre  for  acre,  the  soil  off 
Ireland  to  superior  to  tbat  of  England,  tboudi,  ss  the 
of  waste  land  in  tbe  former  to  mo^  greater 


In  tbe  latter  country,  we  Indtne  to  think  that  thto 
to  an  exaggerated  statement ;  but  had  Mr.  Young  con- 
fbied  his  remark  to  the  cultlvsble  land  in  botti  countries. 
It  would  have  been  quite  correct.  In  fSKt,  if  we  deduct 
the  bogs  and  mountdns,  we  bdieve  tbat  Ireland  to  about 
tbe  richest  country,  to  respect  of  soil,  in  Europe.  As  a 
gruing  emmtry.  she  to  nrobably  superior  to  any  other, 
and  certainly  to  surpassed  by  none. 

Tbe  botanist  ScbnUs  not  long  ago  compldned  the! 
there  were  two  great  tolaods  In  Europe,  Ireland  and 
Sardinia,  of  which  the  JU>ra$  were  unknown ;  and  he 
roi^t,  perb^M,  have  said  the  same  of  the  fmma  of 
the  fbrmer.  Tbe  arbutus  and  myrtle  have  lieen  d- 
ready  mentioned,  and  besides  these  plants,  most  of 
those  common  to  Britdn  are  met  with.  The  wild 
animato  do  not  materially  diifer  fttm  those  of  Eng- 
land. Wolves  formerly  Infested  the  country,  b«it  they 
were  extirnated  under  CromweU.  Tbe  Irish  grey- 
hound, which  was  of  use  in  clearing  the  country  of 
these  animds.  Is  about  3  ft.  hi  hdgfat,  of  a  light  co- 
lour, and  of  such  strength  and  courage,  that  It  is  said 
tot.  o.«.«-..»«cb^*,r.K.  »«»«,«,»...-„., 


IRELAND: 


th«  gr«aft  humidltj  of  tlifl  soft 
is,  nowerer,  mM  to  be  loot  wkh 


It  If  now,  howvrer,  nesrly 'oxtinct.  Tho  nmnbers  ofl 
deer  have  greatly  declined  with  the  clearance  of  the 
forests,  and  the  progress  of  cultivation,  llie  native 
Irish  horse  is  seldom  more  than  15  hands  high,  very  hardy, 
and  sure-footed :  it  Is  used  for  all  kinds  of  labour.  Alaige 
blood-horse  is  reared  extensively  in  Meath,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  rich  grazing  counties.  The  nathre 
Irish  cattle,  a  breed  with  short  legs,  large  bellies,  and  white 
Usees,  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  superseded 
bv  the  introduction  of  the  Hoklemess,  Stallbrdshire,  and 
Devonshire  breeds,  either  pure  or  croMed.  As  compared 
with  England,  but  few  sheep  are  raised  in  Ireland.  The 
native  Irish  sheep  is  small,  and  covered  with  nearly  as 
much  hair  as  wool  t  but  it  is  now  uncommon  In  a  pure 
state,  having  been  crossed  with  various  English  breeds. 
Most  of  the  Irish  sheep  are  at  present  long-woolled,  and 
are  usually  of  large  sixe.  A  breed  of  line  shortrwoolled 
sheep  is  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Wicklow.  Goats  are 
very  generally  hepi,  and  hogs  are  unlversaL  The  native 
Irish  hogs  are  of  the  worst  possible  breed,  being  tall, 
lengthy,  and  narrow  in  the  kwis ;  but  tanproved  breeds 
are  now  coinm<m :  they  are  fiutened  principally  with 
potatoes,  and  one  or  more  is  to  be  found  in  every  nonse. 
Bvery  body  to  acquainted  with  the  story  of  St.  Patrick 
having  exUrpated  reptiles  fttun  Ireland.  And  there  Is 
this  much  of  foundation  for  the  legend  ^that  neither  of 
the  three  species  of  snakes  found  in  England  to  met  with 
In  the  country,  a  circumstance  which  Is  most  probably 

A  Table  of  the  Provinces  and  Counties  of  Ireland,  specifying  the  Number  of  Baronies  and  Parishes,  the  Extent  of 
the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  (Bogs  and  Mountains)  Land,  Plantations,  Towns,  and  Water  in  each  Co.  and 
Prov.  i  with  the  Populatton  of  each  In  1841,  and  the  Number  of  Acres  of  Land  corresponding  to  each  Person. 


to  be  ascribed  to 

climate.  The  toad  to,  however,  said  to  be  met  wkh  at 
the  8.W.  extremity  of  the  kingdom ;  and  fh>gi,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  In  the  last  century,  are  general 
denisens  of  the  pooto.  Moles  are  unknown ;  and  Irish 
oak  timber  to  sala  not  to  harbour  spiders,  tec 

There  to  now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  fon»- 
erly,  a  great  want  of  wood  In  most  parts  of  Irdand.  Aad» 
however  rich  the  soil,  the  iH>pearance  of  the  country 
to.  In  most  parts.  Indicative  of  the  poverty  and  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  Generally 
speaking,  what  are  called  Ikrm-honses  and  offices  In 
England,  do  not  exist  in  Ireland :  and  the  aspect  of  the 
cottages,  which,  in  the  vast  ra^lormr  of  instances,  are  of 
the  most  wretched  description ;  tne  smallness  of  the 
fields,  which,  instead  of  hedges  and  ditches,  or  stone 
fences,  are  usually  divided  by  turf  dykes ;  and  the  bad- 
nets  of  the  horse  Aimiture,  and  of  the  agrlcultoraJ 
implements,  all  impress  the  traveller  with  the  most 
unuvourable  convictions.  But,  how  mortifjring  soever 
the  contrast  between  the  excellence  of  the  soifand  the 
state  of  the  people,  it  to  some  satto&ctioD  to  know  that 
it  to  less  striking  now  than  formerly.  In  many  dis- 
tricts, a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  towards  a 
better  order  of  things :  and  the  spirit  of  Improvement 
has  begun  to  scatter  its  seeds  and  spread  Its  roots  In 
most  parts  of  the  country.    We  subjoin— 
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Popmtatfon.  —  The  flrst  authentic  account  of  the  pop. 
of  Ireland  to  given  by  Sir  William  Petty,  in  hto  tract  en- 
titled the  Po/fMco/ifiMimNy^/r^iaiMf.  Sir  William  was 
employed  t^  government  to  superintend  the  survey  and 
valuauon  of  tne  forfeited  estates.  Instituted  during  the 

Erotectorate ;  snd  so  well  did  be  execute  his  task,  that 
to  survey  continues,  after  the  lapse  of  near  two  cen- 
turies,  to  be  the  standard  of  reference  In  the  courts  of 
law  as  to  all  points  of  property.  He  had,  therefore,  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  nmnbers  and  condition  of  the  people ;  and, 
as  the  results  of  his  researches  on  these  points  are  ex- 
ceeiUngly  curious.  It  to  best  to  give  them  In  hto  own 
words. 

«*  The  number  of  people  now  In  Irdand  (17R)  to  about 
1,100/100 ;  vl8. 800.000  Engltoh,  Scotch,  and  Wetoh  Pro- 
testants and  800,000  Paptou ;  whereof  I  •4th  are  diUdren 
unttt  for  labour,  and  7ft,000  of  the  resnalnder  are,  by 


reason  of  their  quaU^and  estates,  above  the  necessity  of 
corporal  labour ;  so  as  there  remains  760,000  labouring 
men  and  women,  M0,000  whereof  do  pertom  the  present 
work  of  the  nation. 

**  The  said  l,100,000peopledollve  In  about  900,000  fh- 
mlMes  or  houses,  whereof  there  are  about  16,000  which 
have  more  than  one  chimney  in  each,  and  about  MJOOQ 
which  have  but  one ;  all  the  other  houses,  bdng  1GO,0(DO, 
are  wretched  nasty  caUns,  without  chimney,  wmdow,  or 
door-shuL  even  worse  than  those  of  the  savage  Ameri- 
cans, and  wholly  unlit  for  the  making  merchantable 
butter,  cheese,  or  the  manuihctures  of  woollen,  linen,  or 
leather.  . 

**  By  comparing  the  extent  of  tiie  territory  with  the 
number  ofpeople,  it  appears  that  Ireland  to  much  under* 
peopled ;  forasmuch  as  there  are  above  10  acres  of  good 
land  to  every  head  In  Ireland,  whereas  ha  England  and 
France  there  are  but  four,  and  in   Uollaod 


■'      (PlgU.  .teM.   f  h 

■  of  LorfcofTretaDd, 

r.  iba  nun  tl  vbkb  Bth  »"mp^™1^*u" 
wlad.  ■Bd  lu  lOM  alur.  litUiil  ■»  •mrkIi 


7  oceimtv  of 


17a  —      r     uajjooj     uua'S     '"^iMooioiB 

pop.  WH  coBbUtcd  «l  A.9a7,ftU.  Al  Lrttfb  ■  camplflU 
CBOflH  wv  UkrD  IB  IftlS.  »lMa  livltnd  WK«  fouDd  Eg 
oaaaka  t  Hp,  ofG»MH  ,M7-    Acmrdipg  lo  the  U1I  cvniil*. 

•ur.  i,sra,nii  ^uiur,l,JS6,ieirui«r.' UMJrai 
riniMi^hr  1  II'— t 

Th«  Bxlnordmuy  tocwi*  cf  p«,  tUn  ITU  hv 
■rlHa  &aa  ■  vvlotr  of  cauka.  71m  bgoiUT  KU  or  Ibc 
IWi  o™.  111.  (IMS)  OB  Um  oipormiDO  of  «ni  fr« 
liotnJ  meu-  u>  h»c  ■!>«  Uk  AiKiml  Wmulot  w 

■UnuJui  mm  nntlniiHl  ud  locnMidliT  U»  Jlth  prlcH 
of  cm  dnrioc  tho  Uu  wv.    Tba  lopaiiw  Uiu  (liaD  to 

mioHlT  of  the  IuhUotJi  tHiAf  •■■«■  10  himu*  Ihdr 
poUU«]  *■*"-""-    taf  IncnVflOf  IM  nuBbtf-  ol  toCbti 
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bonfww  imM  hi  ki  i 
Tbm  bK^  faSTwirtlH 


pop.  (Unit If  itapBd  * 
Uh  hU.  Tbo  B»p« 
Dsiufwvidj  von  hoe 
ODnifim  aa  lAinl.  I 


llMI(Jbp<wt4*  K  oil 


sta..; 


id.  Id  lb*  iraut  pi«  of  Ir^—d.  ttbu  aooniirt  ta. . 


ftom,  bUpotwalac 
br  vblch   Inlud  1 


«  IOB«    IfiUMd  Ud    dlk 


pHcbB,  iDl  Ulod  It  witb  ■  nivaimt  and  bofiul* 
popuUUoB.  LMttrlf.  tassarv.  chtj  ban  bacoBHlCil^ 
■nn  ol  tbt  panUdoiu  cmiH^iwieH  o(  ib>  pnctia, 

■Dd    |UV«|    la    BUJ    kDIUB«l»  f—i-J    •! 1 —    »- 


«  Bwuu  ofproducUoD.  Able  eltli< 


fTH£  Duiorltj  beluK  Hiioul 

titkA  or  l>b«ir,  or  roUiloo  oi  cropa ;  u  uw  luiw  uma 
tbat.ovbif  toLbapovertTOf  tb«oecupl*n,Uka  ttocfciDd 
inpkuwU  (r>  cr  Iha  nHH  lurnloT  Uud.  Dtlhwia^ 
liiaagi  tha  BOM  Euoollil  of  ill  bnprannnU,  It  ill  but 
uDknovD  10  Um  p^aUt  aumbvr  or  Irlib  tunst  t  aad.  La 

Kt  npplrlBf  ib>  jiMHii  auulw  of  BuirlmHit  IVob  ■ 
(inn  ipaca.  li  tlmtit  ■  niBclRal  cna.  Owiaa  te  (ba 
diOnl^ru  Hnadmai  iDBOutbHUr,  tl  lb*  aenipkn 

Bdfbboorbead  sbm  Uiaji  anutTDUr 

■nd  potiitov  at  tho  propvr  Uma.  «je  n. 
Ui4  bEUcr  eUu  of  liunu,  aboui  twlc 


BUnd.  HntriMj  Iprakinf .  mu  bi 

•■  brm>  nimluwion^  tbc  ^o^'au'thj^ uuikUoo.    tbofua Uw M MaadTio 
Tirjlng  TrDiB  t    Ibclr csvdUt.    lIliBDdaubtlbadabaraliBdlordirho 

uiiiH,  be  HtU    to  aiiT7  not  Ua  pluu  la  iba  saj  Inui  llktfr  to  ba  00- 

-' "     praailia  opoo  tbo  partial  U  b*  maatdL  and  to  atilit 

Uwm,  Id  ai  Or  at  H  mmj  ho  iblo.  In  ■BUaraUaa,  or  la 
wubllilihi«tb«mMlwa  to  mm  oUw  laaHtT-  li  )•  aot, 
hovaHT  alwan  la  tbo  powor  it  a  landloid  ta  do  tbii ; 

pDitioaaftbipublliaHnRiBanadTutaaooualrthan  la 
ticUltatlQi  tbo  HttlamtDf  of  tbo  •ifdaf  panlu  Id  thg 
mlDDiei.    Al  It  ii  tbaj  inr  Iraauanllf  clAir  Ond  tbdr 


iBo  whkb  tbair  Immlin* 
li.  Indaad,  lurprtilDi  tW 


Old  Um  cam  b  dm  mfrgqiimfr  IhiMbcd  oa  Ibi  public 
roadii  irbkfa  A*fv*  u  ttn-taon. 

•n..  -——- -BMi  ttau  ibonir  ittud,  H  to  th» 

ided  pnptrlj  In  irnlunt,  Kconnt  for 
[umon  of  Vi14dJ«mni,  nd  for  tbv  pnTilsncfl 
Betinii  ud  or  HrtDtfihkp  LoiutH.  NutlilDt 
ngiu*  ulunl  iW  tbu  u  BncUih  lanilMiiii. 
oC  u  Irlili  vttMtt  tJiDuM  pienr  IHtlnfl  K  far 


^tali  nllHid  him 
b,  BOU  probdilr,  ba  wu 

I  tbi  uU,  or  la  Ih* 


min.  bbTlBi  oa  puiuaul  taunB  In  tbi  uU,  or  la  lb* 
■■Ihn  of  ua  aunW  or  In  omnlarh  vDI  look  enlj  to 
tnporoTT  BilvntaiBa,  ud  viU  H  dhto  Hbolf  Ibm  b 
lindUird  to  biria  lb*  eolUTatori,  ud  to  hiuom  out  ef 
tbam*1llhiittbncBipaHlbtT*atiid.  Hcnca  k  b  tint. 
tpeablbf  Hunlkf,  It  u  bad  piHl^  lUr  praprlrton  Id 


'pisp 


In  ir«L«iid.  toDt  thv  Injurloui  contnuBQcq  ntlunj^  ra- 
lultLnf  from  Iha  ampiDjiiiant  of  nifddLaiBfli  ■■ra  nula- 

Ihaludlord,  bi  tba  arnl  otiba  bankruplCT  afanUilla- 
BpaB  [b*  luurjUd  la  (bna tham  to  par tbrir  rr*"  —^ 
■laiDtahln]  ThatDb-laltlB|BeIolHliledthUii 

(oivjiitf  nild 

a  Inatb.    But  muT,  perfaapa  i 
If.arlriib  Biddltua.Wd  UDdar 
Tflrr  iDDf  laaaaa ;  aod  vbav  (uch  If  tbe  cue  tbar  >i«  to 
ba  nfaroad  u  tba  real  UndJorda,  ud  bar*  all  thair 


p.  B33,  frc-)    in  muiT  parti»tba  nitlre  dependence  of  iba 
H4puilrj  bdaf  on  fbate  aoD-acfa  laodi.  when  ifaa  nw 

Bocb.    Con-acre  lenantt  dara  not  ramore  the  crop  rtoiu 

■bandoD  tba  crop  For  tbaraat{  but  tbl«  la  in  altamailTa 
[bar  Bake  eiarr  ucriftca  to  aTotd.  aa  <l  InTotiea  Uia 

-'Ippottlnf  tbeaualTaa  dnrloi  Iha  m(iiln(  aeaion. 

DDU,  bowaear,  ba  borne  In  Bind  tbat,  tboaab  tba 

■kHa  lanarU  imlj  ta  tba  tgitaOair*  of  iralaad 

n  ai  a  vtaole.lBer  do  not  applr  to  afary  aetata,  or 

1  to  arery  comMerabla  dlatrlct.    Guenllr,  IB  la  Boat 

aKed  in  tba  aaatera  and  nortbera  counttei,  and  la 

nort  baakwaid  In  tba  B.  asd  W.,  aapaeUlljr  tbe  latter. 

But  IB  all  tliain«hK*tean»pBiu  era  mucb  tatter  cul- 

UTitad  tboD  outara  4  a  few  lam  aetatei  Kill  eoMlit  of 

pratif  cODildarabla  ibrtaa  j  avTllw  bulldlofa  open  and 

nUbatloii  of  loaia  ftmt,  oecapled  trj  landlord'  ^"^^ 

prlodpal  Leoantet  would  do  no  dlecrcdlt  to  waj  | 


la  onUnuy  itUa  of  (h&i(a.    Tha  leadlni  ftuarai  of 

■Baled  ItadtTntomoataHi^^--^'-'---''^^- — ' 

lathei  ttraiutb.  The  landlar 
Dueb  depanda,  are,  at  alraade  al 
tDlbeliredliiteraiU.  Audihi 


It  OBHtan,  wklcb,  nodrilbiUnd- 
Itfee  in  lb*  w^.  can  bardh  dll  10 
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tuypoM  thai  It  tboold  BOk,  alto,  hcv*  a  natnlal  tatatnce 
over  tlM  laUer  I  and,  aoaooo  at  an  •Actual  check  It  glren 
to  tbe  practice  ofM^bdlTition,  thit,  no  doubt,  will  be  the 
rate.  R  Mntt,  however,  be  kept  In  inind,  that  the  tattro- 
doetloa  of  a  better  tysteoi  ofacrlcolture  U.  bjr  dltpeottnc 
with  utdest  handt,  for  a  while  iniurioua,  rather  than 
otherwlae,  to  tbe  bolk  oC  the  labouring  pop.  '*  From 
north  to  tooth,'*  sav  tbe  railway  conunUtionen,  **  tndi- 
fet*^nit  of  profreawTe  fanprovement  are  ercrf  where 
▼laible ;  and  neat  to  tat  plaMa  acoettlble  tothe  hnmedlafe 
fnteence  of  iteam  naVigatloo.  But  all  thete  tigna  ot 
growinc  protperlty  are,  nnhappllf ,  not  to  dltcemU>le  in 
the  eonditioo  of  the  Uboorlnf  people  at  In  the  amount  of 
the  produce  of  their  labour.  The  proporttoooT  the  latter 
leterted  for  their  ntelt  too  tnull  to  be  eontitteot  with  a 
healthy  ttate  of  todety.  Theprettureofatuperabundant 
and  exeetelre  pop.  it  perpetually  and  powerfully  acting 
to  deprcat  tbcBt.''    (E*pirt9.) 

Potato  CutkfotUm For  a  leogtheiMd  period 

the  mat  bulk  of  the  people  of  Inruuid  have  prin- 
cipaJly  subsided  on  potatoes,  and  have  bttt  •eldom 
tasted  bread  or  batcher's  meat,  lliis  general  de- 
pendence on  the  potato  has  been  in  part  a  cause 
and  in  part  a  consequence  of  tbe  subdivision  of 
the  land;  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
main  source  of  the  over-population  of  the  country, 
and  the  degraded  >Ute  of  the  poor.  Being  the 
cheapest  n>ecies  of  food  raisea  in  Europe,  and 
the  rate  oi  wages  being  prindpally  determined 
by  its  cost,  tbe  poor  can  resort  to  nothing  else 
what  the  potato  happens  to  be  deficient  and 
are  then,  in  fact,  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  dis- 
tress. Such  deficiencies  are  also  very  apt  to 
occur,  partly  from  tbe  potato  crop  beinc  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  failure,  and  partly  nom  Uie  fan- 
possibility  as  to  all  practical  purposes^  storing 
up  tbe  surplus  of  abundant  years  as  a  reserve 
against  future  scarcities,  or  of  mitigatins  tbe 
pressure  of  the  latter  byimportlng  so  bullcy  an 
article  from  abroad.  The  circumstances  now 
l^anccd  at  sufficiently  account  for  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  distress  which  Ireland  has  sus- 
Uined  through  the  failure  of  the  potato  at  diflRrrent 
epochs,  such  as  1740-41,1817  and  1880,  and  1846 
and  1847.  Everybody  knows  that  in  the  last^ 
mentioned  years,  when  the  failure  was  very  ge. 
neral,  the  Irish  were  wholly  unable  to  meet  Uke 
difficulties  of  their  situation ;  their  waoes,  pro- 
portioned to  the  cost  of  potatoes,  were  altogether 
inadequate  to  purchase  supplies  of  wheat,  oats, 
or  oUier  crain ;  and  there  being  no  cheaper  food 
on  which  they  could  fall  baci,  they  must,  but 
for  tbe  bountiful  assistance  ailbrded  to  them  by 
the  government  and  people  of  England,  have 
been  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  fsmine. 
And  notwithstanding  all  that  ample  means,  and 
the  most  active  benevolence  could  effect,  the 
deficiency  mnd  bad  quality  of  the  food  on  which 
they  were  occasionally  obuged  to  depend,  proved 
fatal  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  Hence 
it  it  that  the  extension  of  the  pouto  culture  in 
Ireland,  and  the  reliance  placed  on  tbe  root 
by  the  population,  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
evils  or  tlie  first  magnitude,  being  fatal  alike  to 
aimculture,  and  to  the  comfort  and  security  of 
all  classes  of  the  people. 

Such  belo^  tbe  result  of  the  potato  culture, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  rmet 
the  checks  given  to  it  by  the  late  Ikilures  ortbe 
crop.  On  the  cootrarr,  we  incline  to  think  that 
their  influence  should  have  been  extended  by 
leffialative  meamres ;  and  that  it  would  be  sound 
policy  to  discourage  the  growth  of  a  root  which 
is  otherwise  almost  sure  to  become  a  staple  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  which  never  fails  to  exercise 
a  most  pernicious  influence  over  those  dependent 
on  it.  Were  it  used,  alonff  with  bread,  as  a  sub- 
sidiarr  variety  of  food,  it  would  be  different. 
But  it  can  inidly  continue  for  any  very  con- 


siderable length  of  time  to  be  so  used,  its  greater 
cheapness  aid  the  facility  with  which  it  is  made 
ready  for  use,  tempting  the  poor  to  resort  to  it 
in  preference  to  any  other  article.  And  after 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  subsist  on  it,  they 
become  its  slaves;  for  their  wages  being  go- 
verned by  its  price,  thev  have  no  means,  even 
were  they  deslnms,  of  leaving  it  for  a  better 
or  more  oostiy  article.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
apwerate  the  evils  incident  to  such  a  state  of 
tbmgs.  We  are  persuaded,  indeed,  that  the 
growioff  dependence  on  the  potato  has  not  in 
Ireland  only,  but  in  Britain  and  elsewhere^ 
had  the  most  fatal  Undencv ;  and  that  but  for 
it  the  labouring  classes  would  have  profited  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  have  done  by  the 
wonderful  progress  of  industry  and  invention 
since  the  peace  of  1815.  The  accounts  of  the 
mat  extent  i^  land  under  the  potato  in  Ireland 
In  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1850),  and 
of  the  apparentiy  unabated  confidence  placed  by 
the  peasanu  on  this  hasardous  and  debasing  re- 
source, are,  perhaps,  the  most  uofavotuable  that 
have  been  received  from  that  country  for  many 
years  past. 

Next  to  potatoes,  oats,  bariey,  and  wheat,  but 
especially  oats,  are  the  crops  most  commonly 
cultivated.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  country  is  not  well  fitted  for  wheat 
and  barley,  which  are  at  once  mors  precarious 
and  not  or  so  good  ouality  as  in  England ;  but 
it  is  admirably  suiiea  for  the  growth  of  oats» 
the  culture  of  which  has  nfidly  increased. 
Turnips  are  cultivated  only  in  some  of  the  best 
farmea  districts,  and,  though  extending,  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  general  crop. 

Ireland,  however,  is  much  better  adapted  for 
a  grasing  than  for  an  agricultural  country :  and 
such,  in  this  respect,  b  ue  excellence  of  the  soil» 
thai  in  most  parts  it  never  fitils,  however  foul  and 
exhausted  when  laid  down  to  grass,  speedily  to 
clothe  Itself  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  cover  of 
herbage.  We  have  noticed  the  improvements 
made  in  the  stock  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  bv 
the  introduction  of  improved  breeds :  and  bo'h 
the  dairy  and  grasing  systems  of  husbandry  have 
been  materially  amended. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  eiports  of  com  and 
other  raw  produce  from  Irelana  is  very  ^^enerally 
referred  to  as  demonstrating  the  great  improve- 
ment of  agriculture ;  and,  m  so  far  as  respects 
the  increased  exports  of  cattie,  beef,  and  butter, 
the  Inference  seems  to  be  well  founded,  llie 
breed  of  live  stock  hai,  as  already  stated,  been 
very  greaUy  improved ;  the  system  of  stall-feed- 
ing has  also  been  introduced ;  and  the  increased 
exports  of  animal  produce  have  been  obtained, 
not  only  without  any  Increase,  but  with  ttposi- 
tive  diminution,  of  the  land  in  pasture.  But  it 
Is  quite  otherwise  with  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  the  exports  of  com  and  meal.  The  subjoined 
table  shows  that  they  increased  from  less  than 
a  million  of  quarters  previously  to  1817  to 
nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  m  1838 1  But 
no  one  will  venture  to  afllrm  that  agriculture 
improved  in  any  thing  libera  corresponding  pro- 
portion ;  and  as  the  condition  of  the  bulk  oi  the 
people  did  not  probably  vary  very  materially 
during  this  interval,  then  cannot  be adoubt  that 
the  increased  exports  of  com  are  princlpallT  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  extension  of  tillage.  The  late 
Lord  Qements  says,  in  his  tract  on  the  Poverty 
of  Ireland,  that  ^the  export  of  grain  has  in- 
creased most  rapidly  fhnn  those  parts  where  no 
agricultural  amendment  whatever  is  visible." 
(P.  87.)  It  has  been  occasioned  partiy  and 
principally  by  tbe  breaking  up  of  grass  land. 


and  partly  bj  (b*  occnpien  being  tempted.  In  I  aim,  hu  been  the  cue  with  pin,  which,  ipeak. 

Uw  facllllr  uti  oertainlT  of  the  inrket,  to  lelt    tng  genenlly,  have  been  nised  b;  the  cuiiicn 

eirery  biubel  thej  can  ipere,  nibiiitinff  tbem-    u  a  meani  of  paying  rent,  and  Dot  of  proTiding 

*el<re>  principally  on  potatoei,  and  retainlnothe    nibiiitence  fnr  tneir  fimiliei. 

■ront  com  for  seed  and  tfaeir  own  ute.     Tbta,  { 

Aceaaniit  Ibg  duntHIn  at  Onln.  Includhit  Float  and  Meal,  of  the  Onnrtb  of  Inlud,  Imported  intoCieat 


The  aiporti  of  cattle,  abeep^  &c,,  frota  Ire- 
land M  Britain,  in  1846.  IMT,  and  IBM,  wan, 


The  great  decline  In  the  eiporiatlon  of  twine 
ia  owing  to  the  haioc  made  in  that  d«crlptlon 
or  nock  by  the  icarrillei  of  IB46  and  IMT. 

Ami  of  Load.  —  llirre  are  do  ineani  of  form. 
lag  any  accurate  eatinutet  ai  to  the  ammini  of 
rent  in  Ireleod.  llie  pioperty-lai  doet  not  ex- 
tend to  <|  I  and  all  that  wc  haie  to  tniH  to  in 
datcnnlning  Ir*  rental  are  eMimate*  deduced 
tnm  the  rental!  of  particular  eatatca.  or  ftiim 
nliiatioM  made  for  the  aucmnent  of  the  local 
burdeiu  and   (oi  the  adjuitmeoi  of  the  corn' 

ght  flrvt,  Linlels  made  with  unuiual  care,  are 
rarely  much  to  tw  depended  on,  and  lead  almost 
■Iwan  to  eiagfteraled  conclutiona.  In  I7BT, 
Mi.  Brown  computed  the  ){rou  rental  of  Ire- 
land, Incliuiw  of  qnit-rtutt.  tilbea,  &c.,  at 
S,BM.OOOJ:  1  and,  in  177B,  Mr.  Youne  eMimatnl 
it  at  6,CKMO0L  (  JVnMnAiMi'r  Fine  of  IrtlaniL 
p.  S31)  Hr.  Wak«aeld,r>anDiintitncollected 
In  hla  lour,  eitimated  tbc  aienge  renlal  of  Ire- 
land at  *T«.  tbe  IrUb  acre,  or  at  I61.  6K  tb« 
Imperial  icre  (toI.  i.  p.  SOSA;  and,  Dotwlth- 
Mandlu  the  Imperfect  data  on  which  it  wai 
founded  tUi  cMlnuM,  tbouglk  in  eiccaa,  caio* 


pretty  Dear  the  mark.  No  doubt,  bneier,  the 
elabonta  ewimaw  ftamed  by  Mr.  Grifflib,  and 
contained  in  hie  eridetKa  Eiren  in  the  Second 
Report  of  tbaLorde'CommStee  on  Tiibe(lS3B), 
ia  much  mora  deKnIng  of  attention ;  It  ii  prin- 
cipally bollonMd  on  oai'>tal  TaluatJott*,  and  ii 
probabl*,  thetefon,  •  Ii.tle  under  the  mark. 
Accofdli^  to  Ur.  GriOlih,  the  total  rent  of  Ire- 
land In  less  amounted  to  lt,T19>4Te(,  which 
would  gin  an  anerage  rent  of  l£i.  SiL  per  acre 
for  tbe  whole  kingdom.  But  to  get  a  correct 
notion  of  tbe  nnf  tbc  area  occiipled  by  water, 
amounting  to  690^815  acres,  thould  certainly  be 
deducted,  and  tbia  being  dose,  the  aierage  rent 
la  111.  ^±  an  acre.  According  to  tbe  mora 
recent  eitimateoflbenlue  of  the  land  obtained 
under  tbe  lalualioD  of  tbe  poor'i  nie,  tbe  ate- 
ran  rent  per  acre,  deducting  water,  ii  ISt.  7d. 

talus  and  bofci  bai  been  larioiuly  euimated  at 
IVom  lfiO0,0OOL  to  e.000,000/.  if  we  auppoae 
1,£00,OOCU.  to  be  the  more  correct  sum,  it  will 
leave,  on  Mr.  Griffith'!  hypoibeaii,  a  lum  of 
about  12,000.000'.  for  the  gr-m  rental  of  the  cnl- 
tiTaled  land  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  13,464,300 
acres,  equivalent,  at  an  avetage,  to  about  16a  Sd. 

ni.  ed.  anacre  — aveiy  hixh  rent  for  acountn 
occupied  and  brmed  in  tbe  manner  of  Ireland, 
And  to  this  has  to  be  added  tbe  mm,  frequently 
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The  olject  of  ddt  ptyment  It  to  wear*  the 
**  good  will  *  of  the  previous  occtipien,  or,  in 
other  wordf,  to  set  leave  peaceably  U>  occupy 
the  holding.  Dmrent  opinionf  have  been  en* 
teitaioed  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  custom. 
Probably  it  bad  iu  lource  in  payroenU  made  by 
entering  tenant!  for  certain  improvementt  made, 
or  articTes  left,  on  the  holding  by  thoee  leering 
it ;  but  now  it  is  really  a  bonus  to  secure  peace- 
able poaeeasion,  and  it  eiacted  in  cases  where  no 
improrement  whaterer  has  been  eifrctad,  where 
noddng  is  .left  epon  the  land,  and  eren  where 
the  ontgoinjs  tenant  lias  been  evicted  for  non- 
pejymeut  ocrent  It  b  at  once  a  source  and  an 
evideace  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture, 
and  of  the  barbarism  of  the  country;  and,  instead 
of  being  extended,  as  the  Irish  demagogues  da- 
■sand,  »ouid  be  ererywhere  suppressed. 


Fisheries. —  Thi 


round  Ireland  learm  with  flth. 


cha 


Cod,  lina.  and  hake  are  foood  In  great  abundance  on  the 
K  jiBpliBank  to  tbe  8.  of  Waterfbvd.  Flat  idi  atoo 
abound  In  UMoy  parts.  Large  sboalf  of  herrings  vldt 
the  coast  awaoalhr;  and  the  bars  aad  creeks  ramlsh 
great  onantftJw  of  tlte  smaller  and  more  delicate  tpedes, 
a*  piloaards,  sprats,  SBMtts,  and  saad-eeU.  The  basking 
whale  and  toaish  are  often  seen  off  the  W.  eoaat.  Bat 
the  flthery  has  never  been  either  largely  or  mcoessfhlly 
carried  on  by  the  Irtoh  ;  and,  at  thia  BHimept,  the  prin- 
cipal supply  of  salt  flab  is  derlred  from  Seotlaad.  hi 
1764  a  ejitem  of  bounties  was  established  to  encourage 
the  trade,  bat  without  any  material  sacoess.  It  was  re- 
vised hi  Itl9  by  a  eomniasloo,  whidi  also  mnre  loans  for 
archase  of  beets  aad  tackle.  WlthsuSs 
the  nnmbw  of  flshermeo  and  boats  lacrsased 
sIderaWy  during  the  tan  yean  the  system  wss  In  opera- 
tkm.  Bat  thoiigh  the  fishing  dadlaed  oo  the  bountlas 
beiag  wIthdrawB,  this  dssHne  was  tsammary  only,  aad 
it  has  since  considerably  foeraased.  hi  1648  U  employed 
la  aU  16,981  boats,  and  mot  I  men  and  boys. 

There  are  salmon  sad  ed  Aehertes  hi  nsost  of  the  greet 
rivers.  The  aafanonflaherles  la  the  Bean,  near  Oolenune; 
the  Fogrlo  *  the  Bimck,  near  Ballyihannoo ;  the  Boyne, 
above  Proiriwda ;  and  in  various  other  parts,  are  very 
At  an  average  of  the  nine  years  ending  witli 
of  the  Foyle  salmon  isberr  amotinted 
to  SJi]4  cwt.  a  year.  Irish  salmon.  padMd  In  Ice,  b  prin- 
cipally exported  to  Uverpool,  Bristol,  and  Loooon. 

MmmfeHmrtt.  —  Ireland  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
aMna&Kturfng  country.  Its  onsettled  turlmlent  state, 
aad  the  geaeral  depeadenee  of  the  population  on  land, 
have  hitberto  formed  InsuperaUe  obstacles  to  the  form- 
atieo  of  great  manufsctortag  estabUshsBents  Inmost  parts 
of  tha  country ;  whilst  the  want  of  coal,  capital,  and 
skilled  woriteen,  and  the  great  ssfendsncy  of  Bngland 
and  Seetlaad  In  all  depaiUneuts  of  mannthcture,  wUl, 
Is  reason  to  thfaik,  hinder  Ireland  from  ever  st- 


productlve. 
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taining  to  eminence  in  this  department.  And  It  is  need- 
km  to  add,  that  while  maanbetared  goads  can  be  pro- 
duced cheuer  In  Britain  than  In  Ireland,  so  long  will  the 
interesu  or  the  latter  be  best  promoted  I7  their Importa- 
tioo.  It  Is,  whatever  the  Irish  demagogaes  may  say  to  the 
eoatrary,  a  contradiction  and  an  abrardity  to  sappose  that 
either  Indtvldaals  or  states  can  be  enriched  by  producing 
at  home  what  it  would  cost  lem  to  brtnc  from  abroad. 

The  woollen  manoftcture  was  csnico  on  to  some  ex- 
teat  la  Irdand  previously  to  tborevc^tion  of  1688,  soon 
after  which.  In  eoaspUanoe  with  the  Interested  solidta- 


tbe  eaport  of  Irish 


tians  of  the  Boyish  1 
woollens  to  fnrslgn  parts  wss 
duties  laid  00  Mieir  ImportaBoo  into  BngUnd.  Bot, 
thoogh  it  be  tasposeil»le  too  severely  to  coodema  this 
seUm  insuklag  policy,  timv  Is  no  solid  ground  for  sap- 
postag  that  it  was  productive  ofanv  real  ialury  to  Ireland. 
Thoogh  the  acts  complained  of  bad  never  existed,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same.  It  Is  quite  nugatory 
to  suppose  that,  under  any  ctrcamstances,  the  woollens 
of  Ireuad  should  ever  have  been  able  to  coose  Into 
eempetltioo  with  thoee  of  Bnglswil.  either  la  the  homo 

Tbeaalsting  woallsn  ■aaufattuie  of  Ireland  Is  carried 
oa  upon  a  small  scale.  At  DobUn,  aad  other  parts  in  the 
vicinity.  aoOM  dock  of  a  better  descriptloa  is  made ;  and 
other  branches  are  carried  00  to  some  extent  la  Kll- 
tsBSW  aad  other  plaees,  saore  especially  at  Mountmdtck 
and  Abbeylela,  in  Qoeen's  Co.,  and  a  few  other  places. 
It  appears,  from  the  returns  of  Mr.  Stuart.  Inspector  of 
fcctones,  that  there  were  la  Ireland,  la  1816,  61  woollen 
aUns ;  bat  they  were  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  to  employ. 
In  aU,  only  191  persons,  aad  this  number  would  appear, 
from  the  subfoinad  account,  to  have  decreased  la  the  in- 
tervenlog  period.  The  railwiy  onmmisstoners  estlmsted 
the  valoe  of  the  wool  produced  la  Ireland  at  about 
800,0001.  a  year.  It  Is  not  suitable  br  the  manuftwrture 
of  aM  iKit  veiT  low  priced  cloths ;  but  it  Is  w^  adapted 
ftir  the  mannaciture  of  woollen  stuA,  and  hence  the  re- 
seat extension  of  that  department  at  Mountmellck  and 
AhbeyMx. 

To  compensato'for  the  bad  treatment  of  the  woollen, 
the  Uaen  ssaaofhcture  of  Ireland  was  long  the  obisct  of 
wpsrial  patronage.  It  was  fostered  aad  promoted  by 
a  nombcir  of  statutes,  and  placed  under  Uie  superln- 
tsadenes  of  a  board,  with  an  aanual  grant  of  public 
money  for  dlstrlbutloo  In  premiums  aad  bounties.  The 
beara,  however,  hss  been  dlscontinuad  for  some  years, 
snd  the  grants  withdrawn.  The  ssanafocture  is  cnieiy 
ceainsd  to  Ulster.  In  1884,  the  hMt  year  for  which 
there  Is  sn  cAdal  retura,  the  total  value  of  anbleaehed 
Uaen  sold  la  Irstond  aa>ounted  to  1,880.697/^  of  which 
that  sold  hi  Ulster  produced  8,108^861.    The  MPorU  hi 


1886 


tad  to  70,808.678  yards,  of  the 


value  of  8.788^6641.  \  and  their  vahw  at  present  (I860) 
fail  to  exceed  4,00QAlor.    The  saanufocture 


hardly 
was  at  one  Ubm,  and  still  is,  very  generally  diiftised  over 
the  country ;  the  yam  being  spun  by  the  cottier's  fimilly, 
and  woven  ty  the  oottiar  hunaslf.  But  since  the  intro- 
duction of  maehlaeTy  Ibr  the  spiaaing  of  yam,  and  of 
power-looms,  the  old  system  has  been  to  a  coosiderabla 
extent  abandoned,  and  the  yam  b  now  principally  spun 
by  machinery.  A  aood  deal  of  doth  Is  also  made  by 
power-looms }  bottaegrealer  part  ooi*tlnues  to  be  woven 
in  the  bouses  of  the  cottiers,  w  no  are  supplied  with  yam 
by  the  agents  of  the  maaufarturers.  In  fact,  but  for 
tab  change  of  sj  Ham,  the  ssaaufactore  would  have  been 
wholly  annihilated  \  as  the  manufactuieis  under  the  old 
domestic  system  could  aot  have  withstood  the  compe- 
tition of  Dundee,  Leeds,  ftc.  It  b  also  of  tmportanee 
to  observe  that  under  the  new  plan  the  wearers,  being 
regularly  sopplied  with  yam,  are  kept  constantly  at 
work,  and  do  aot  combine,  st  least  to  nearly  the  sassa 
ss  forsserty,  the  tacongmous  oocupetioos  of 
ivevs  snd  fanners.  This,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has 
to  Improve  both  bosioesses.  In  1885  no  fewer 
than  8,658,000  lbs.  linen  yam  were  Imported  from  Great 
Britain  iato  Ireland ;  but  we  understand  that.  In  oonse- 

aoMMe  of  the  increased  quantities  of  yam  produced  by 
fie  mills  in  Belfast  and  the  vicinity  |tbe  Imporu  of  yam 
from  Britain  have  since  declined.  The  growth  of  flax 
has  latterly  been  eonsiderably  extended,  eepedally  hi  the 
N.  of  Ireland.    Wesubiote 


Aa  Aeeouat  of  the  NumhsM  of  Work-people  employed  tai  the  Cotton,  Woollen.  Worsted,  and  Flax  Fsctoriss  of 
Ireland  hi  1846,  dis^sgubhiag  the  Sexes  and  Ages  of  the  Work-people :  — 


WanMd 
PtaB    • 

Affii. 

1 

UndBlSTsmaf 

BysmlSMUlS 
T«aB«rA«*. 

AbeMlSTwmsr 

iwai- 

IfalM. 

4 
t 

9 

11 

1 

• 

87 

set 

7» 

Sl 

t,4M 

773 

144 

46 

4435 

954 

4M 

SO 

8,1«8 

1449 
404 

91 
7431 

xjaa 

53S 

101 
5495 

187 
11,493 

lUlsssndPtaalM. 
4.IS3 

17.0SS 

15 

S9         1      8,U0 

5,19s 

4.614 

9475 

7,n9 

I441S 

M.M1 

Distmathm  baa  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  an  bn- 
portaat  bualneas  In  Irdaad.  Previously  to  1893.  when 
the  do^  00  spirits  wss  8s.  «d.  a  nllon,  illicit  distillatloo 
was  extremely  prevalent  In  Ireland  ;  so  much  so,  that 
theconunhsloaers  of  revenue  Inquiry  estimated  the  total 
annual  consumption  of  spirits  In  Ireland  at  that  period 
at  8J80.000  Imp.  gaUs^  though,  In  1888,  no  more  than 
VeHj^  paid  duly  I    In  1893,  the  duty  havtaig  been  re- 


duced to  9r.  lOd.  per  imp.  gall.,  64M316  galls,  paid  duty 
ki  1884,  and  9.881.744  in  1896.  In  1886  the  duty  was  re- 
dnced  to  8f.4d.  per  gall. ;  and  in  1888  duty  was  paid  on 
19496441  gaUs.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  consump- 
tkm  had  then  attained  to  a  maximum  ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  1889,  snd  the  immediately  subsequent  years,  great  num- 
bars  of  peopb  in  all  parts  of  the  kiogdom  were  induced, 
principally  by  the  exertions  of  a  Bonaan  CstboUc  prleeV 
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ES^ruHdln   lUX  IMI,  •iHllM>.*)Hn  Un_._ 

r.eOA.lM  (ill.     Id  IMS  tne  cawinBHlH  msunud  to 

G.9;S>II  nlll,  dUIis  IpMU.  ud  WMTS  flllL  feMni  do. 

The  habrt  of  drioMiii  .(ilriU.  loniMr^^io ■— 
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wktief  mu  ll*hu  ilH*  rnl'cd.  and  ii  na>  pnwciiuii 
In  Ibt  ulibbourliood  «r  Bdtut,  when  Ihara  an  aeiiiral 
liria  nllla,  and  al  Ponlaw,  en.  Waurlbrd,  vban  tbere 
la  a  mill  lliat  omiilcTt  manj  handa. 

OHmfTH,  ^  I'ha  vapDItatlon  of  Xht  raw  prodoca  ol 
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prctally  of  com  and  floiir,  and  of  batter,  plg8,  «t88,  Ac, 
have  jM-udigkMuly  tncmtfed.  The  convertion  of  grala 
into  flour  and  metl  haa  lately  become  an  extenaive  boal- 
DfcM  in  Ireland ;  and  many  mllla,  erected  ft»r  thia  por- 
po«e,  are  on  an  extensiYe  acale,  aod  mre  farnlsbed  wHh 
the  best  aoachinery.  By  &r  the  ftreater  pert  of  the  trade 
of  Irdand  la  carried  on  aa  a  croaa-chanoel  trade  with 
Great  Britafai.  and  eapedally  with  LWerpool,  Bristol, 
and  Glasgow.  Its  trade  with  fbreifn  countries,  and  with 
Britlah  ooloniea,  la  comporatlTely  hwonalderable. 


The  extraonUniiT  lQd«iA«  in  the  vahM  of  the  laaporta 
In  IM7, 1848.  and  1849.  ia  entlrelr  to  be  aacribed  to  the 
ImDicoaa  hnportMlooa  of  com  in  these  years.  The 
values  of  the  latter  were,  fai  1847,  MM.488/.  t  1848, 
lJBm.GHi.  t  and  1849.  4,866.199/. 

The  shlpphig  of  Ireland  is  bat  Inconalderable.  com- 
pared with  that  of  Oreat  Britain ;  but  it  haa  increa^cNl 
considerably  within  the  laat  ten  yaan.  We  anbjoin  an 
account  of 


Mmnber  and  Teanage  of  Sailing  VeaaeU  and  Stoam  Veaaala  registered  in  the  Porta  of  Ireland  in  1847  and  1848. 
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8l.a»V«Mii.                                       1 

1647. 

1848. 

1847. 
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11 
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7 
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13 
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1 
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81 
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1,176 
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87 
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89 
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1,14ol 
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1,083  81,491  1 

1,158 

111.509        11 

417 

9113390  1 
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9^ 
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Aceouttt  of  the  Groas  Casto«Bs  Rerenve  ooUecCed 
diflbrent  PorU  of  Ireland  ha  1849. 


at  the 


Porta. 

Clam.. 

Part.. 

Cmmmm. 

S 

S 

BalttM 

8,164 

Landondatn 

111,481 

346.801 

Nowry 

35,704 

Pi^MaliM       • 

6,105 

Ha* 

18,U93 

Cort- 

854,869 

SktbboNan 
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DnvdMda     • 

15,488 

ffiao 

14.966 

Dnbdn 

914,533  1 

Tralo* 

1,851 

Dnndalk       ■ 

41.611 

lir    a      Ml  nil     - 

119,160 

Ual«» 
Uawdkk      - 

31,435 
l«-6/)44   1 

WaNpoft     . 
Wndbrd     • 

14,181 
19,561 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  customs  revenue  of 
DabUn  results  from  lu  being  the  principal  port  for  the 
importation  of  wine,  sugar,  timber,  and  other  taxed 
artlclM.  lu  trade  is  really  inferior  to  that  of  Belfast, 
and  but  little  •uperior  to  that  of  Cork. 

Bamkt.  —  Banking  business  in  Ireland  waa  long  In  a 
very  nMafiifartory  state.    TUl  1783,  when  the  Bank  of 


Ireland  waa  incorporated,  the  butloess  waa  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  indlvkluals.  The  privileges  given  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  aa  to  the  restriction  of  private  banking  esta- 
bUanmente  to  six  partners.  Its  caplul.  at  its  roin- 
mencement,  was600,000f..  Increased  in  1791.  to  1,000,000/  ; 
in  1797,  to  1.500,000/.}  In  1808.  to  S.MO.O0O/. ;  in  iHttl. 
to  8,O0O,00Qi:  In  1804,  there  were  60  registered  private 
banka ;  and  since  then  several  others  were  opened,  but 
they  have  all  doaed  or  foiled,  except  four  in  Dublin. 
I  The  STStem  of  Joint-stock  banks  came  into  operation. 
In  Ireland,  in  18Vi,  excepting  within  a  circle  extending 
66  m.  round  Dublin,  of  »nicb  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  a 
monopoly. 

The  system  of  savings*  banks,  though  in  a  very  unsafe 
and  unsatisfactory  state,  has  been  considerably  extended. 
The  total  number  of  depositors  and  dqposiu  was,  la 

DVfMMar*.  Dtmoutta. 

1835        -        .      68.482  -.  -        1,6(K663/. 

1839        -        -      74,333  .  S,I68,G6S/. 

1847        -        -      80,351  .  .        2,410.7301. 


Account  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  existing  In  Ireland  in  1860,  specUytng  the  Date  of  the  BstaMlshment  of  each 
Bank,  the  Number  of  lu  Branchea,  the  Number  of  Partners,  tu  nominal  and  paid  up  Capital,  and  lu 
paid  Issue. 


ThM  maitad  •  do  MC  ImM  UMir  ova  No«aa. 

WW.—-. 

No.  af  Pari. 

MJanl 
1844. 

^No.af 

GafltaL 

Capital  fold 
•p. 

FlMdiMa. 

Bankoflnlnd  .  .  .  .  . 
•HUtamtaa  Joint  .Stock  C«..  Doblla 

PTOVincl«l  Bank  or  Iiataad 

NorUMm  Bankkw  Co.,  BoUhal  • 

Baitet  Banktoe  Coowanv          .          .          . 

NattvMl  Bank  af  IicfauKl 

UlMcr  Baakinc  Company.^  BalfiM 

Clonmal  Natkmai  Bonk  of  Irriand 

Cairlck-onSvIr  NaHonal  Bank  of  Iraland  • 
•Keiral  Book.  DaMtai  .... 
•Ttppcimry  Joln»  Slock  Company 

1788 
Jon*.  18Y5 
Sept.,  1815 
Dae.,    1815 
Dm.,   1817 
Jan.,    1835 
Aurfl,  1836 
May,    1836 
Maj,    1836 
Nov.,   1836 
Aog.,  1839 

m                       m 

867  " 

179 

864 

913 

489 

'973 

437 

49 

18 
8 

89 
11 
18 
41 
14 

8 

1 

m                  m 

8 

MSfiOOfiOO 

1,000.000 

8,000,000 

dOO/MO 

5oo.r<oo 

1,000.000 
IfiOOflOO 

•                             m 

1,044.150 

JtSfiOOfiOO 
150,000 
500.000 
150,000 
ItSJOOO 
450,000 
150/)00 

•                           • 

809/>75 

A3,788,418 

917,667 
143,410 
181 ,811 
761,757 
811/>79 
66,418 
94,084 

Beads  are  generally  well  laid  out,  and  kept  in  good 
order.  They  are  made  and  maintained  partly  Iqr  turnpike 
truste.  but  chiefly  by  co.  praentmente,  or  assessments  00 
the  cos.  The  latter  amounted,  in  1848,  to  the  sum  of 
4t  0.66>V.  The  sjrstem  of  macadamising  waa  practised  In 
Ireland  for  some  years  before  It  attracted  public  atten- 
tion in  Great  Britain. 

Canals.  —  The  Grand  Canal,  commeneed  In  1766,  la 
carried  from  Dublin  to  Eoberutown,  36 m.  W.,  whence 
pnMwed  two  branches,  that  to  the  right  to  the  Shannon 
harbour,  on  the  Shannon,  near  Banagher.  and  thence  on 
the  W.  of  the  river  to  Ballinasloe,  94  m.  from  Dublin, 
with  a  branch  of  ^va.  to  Kilbeggan  ;  that  to  the  left  to 
Athy.  56  m.  from  Dublin,  with  a  branch  of  II  m.  from 
Mooastereren  to  Portarllngton  and  Mountmellick.  The 
summit  level  is  300  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Barrow  is 
narigable  fk-om  Athy,  for  small  craft,  to  the  Scars,  43  m., 
thence  for  larger  vessels,  by  Ross  to  Waterford,  30  m. 


The  Royal  Canal,  commenced  In  1789,  extends  fhmi 
Dublin  to  Tarmoobarrv  on  the  Shannon.  93  m.,  with  a 
branch  of  A  m.  from  Killashee  to  Longford.  Its  greatest 
hei^t  above  sea  level  Is  307  ft.  The  Shannon  has  been 
rendered  navigable  flrom  Limerick  almost  to  its  source, 
and  is  traversed  by  steam-boata  both  for  passengers  and 
goods.  The  Borne  navlntlon  flrom  Drogbeda  to  Navan, 
and  the  Lagan  m>m  Bclfiut  to  Lough  Neagh.  are  partly 
river  and  |»rtly  still  wator.  The  Ulster  Canal  connects 
Loughs  Neagh  and  Erne.  The  Suit  Nat  igation  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1887,  for  making  a  ship  canal  to 
Carrick  on-Sulr. 

7?a^/i0dy«.-.NumOToua  railways,  some  of  which  promise 
to  be  of  gnHU  advantage,  have  been  opened  in  Ireland  ; 
othMTS  are  in  the  course  of  being  constructed,  while  many 
more  have  been  projected.  Among  the  leading  lines 
may  be  specified  tiie  Great  South  Western,  extending 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  and  Limerick,  «ith  a  branch  to 


DuMiD  wKh  Hidlliit>r,  AlUong,  nd  Ciln;  i  Uw  Uh 
rnn  DutOlD  (c  BtHWl  I  ftBD  lb*  ktur  M  Atmuh,  BoaU- 
kUI«.*uiai|o,i>lth*unliv<faUnT>.  OTlbHaUM 
PrM  bhsIIsdA  IIm  cobdkUu  DubliD  iriik  Cork  nxl 
■ onplMKI  I  in  bruch  ts  Cir- 


BflfuiUitovii  on  Uwnrto 


■hi  anptotlea  ot  the  pattlciiai  Ik*  nUvif  bitwMn 

•mitr  Ibg  MpnlMlon'lliat  K  ii  u  bi  flnAtwd  cm  «  be&in 
ibtdttDeaaker,  IMI.  Tk>  •mmuBleUltB  b»an 
DabUo  (Bd  BMtMt,  -kkh  OH  Bltbl  Ian  tuppoHd  would 
lun  bHD  Uw  ant  W  b>  [»r«ra>l.  1>  till  luaoplau. 

bablT,  k«  ttl«  CM*  much  lonfrr. 

adddlDi  Hv«nl  whldi  orl^liiftto 


Ukn.    Os  Uh  *Dlk  or  Jd 


p«|ila»  iDd  tbrir  I114UIIIJ  to 
1^  Iha  ntnua  of  IrcliDd 


«I  balk  Df  Uh  Iriib 


^^ 

ss»? 

SES 

'BSl  ! ! 

^11 

.JB^I  11  ini 

..«iw..  n 

lilt  * 

But,  dcludT*  or  Ih*  mbore,  or  o[  tli«  public  nnnuc.  « 
HUMcrmbl*  lum  1ft  umuillT  nlwd  bj  fnod  Jutt  pr*- 

r  Ui<  liwd  JutIh,   for  coniliualBI  aod  kHpiai  up 

wli,  prUmi  ud  briitcwtlli,  pulic*  ud  polica  HUb. 


SuBU  nJMd  bt  Grud  Inrj  PnHubiMaU  hi  InUiKl. 
>1ljBct»  for  ivhfcb  tbcf  w»i  niMd,  ukd  tb*  Amount  ilj 


iLppnprlued  ta  cA 


>7,  mi  ISW 1  ipKliyUv  th*  . 


Kbrid|M.»c- 


ajn  111 


Ktjwii    S 


B 1  n 


cnBABA  iknwb  tik*  opvntldii  of  lb*  caMHdiorT  pn- 
vMsoibr  Uh  nprort  of  Ih*  poor :  Uiosfli  ag  will 

iA(cb  KaSwtkll  U IM  pradocUn. 
nt  hubMMMm  of  Irdud  U  miMltd  oa  tbat  oT 

•wnrWoa  Uw  iiHt  tuK  or  Ui*  popoiiilloa,  w**  lAc- 

««•  la  «M  r«du«d  M  a  lUi*  oT  M>Mai.  Tkb  na. 
duct, nil andlau n add,  WH  UUI* l*M  WorioM  to tlw 
cofMDflTon  tbaa  to  Iba  coDqnarfld,    **  At  Uh  Bn^Wi 

■aldali  •bort-fl^tad  poller,  wh«*  rflkctt  were  thui  Ibr- 
dblrinoKdbj  Blr  jDhnDMTlM(I»icD>rrA.*c,p.  IM. 
(d.  1;<n  In  Uie  rel(D  ot  Jam**  I.,  loartalHdlUi  la  Ibll 
Tlaeor  down  almoA  to  our  a»B  Uatft  1  Tka  fraaUaa  ot 
tb*  titean  fruncklH  to  tb*  CKbotk*.  M  Uto  aTlMl. 
vai,  IB  tnlk,  tba  tnt  fnat  itap  talka  profraa  lo  a 

rwal  oT  tka'lau  nnuHt^iba  panal  «d*  la  in>. 
7%c  odiow  dIatlnctloBt  fa*  wfalefa  udaM  via  ftomarlr 
dittdadbaniiokiiit*r*aTla(>lBr*^^l«;TftHlDdaMon>. 

nikta  and  pfltUian  inntad  bj  tba  «o«U(nlioa.    Tfaa 

cblaf  |ovtroor»  undar  tba  bub*  of  lord  llnitanant,  wttk 

Kwar  u  appelot  ■  dapuii  durinf  abatBca,  ■  Ihmh  tl 
<U  wkI  ■  Wh  ot  comiBooi,      UBdarkeBrf  VII., 
tha  proatradiiB  of  Ibr  '-■-' " ■  —  -■ '  ■— 


ilj  to  int.  tha  BKBibcn  hold  tbrij 

_  .., ma  of  lb*  ProlaMBDl  pan  nf  tba 

aalioB,  and  bad  but  lllUa  inpatln  wRfa  pewlar  fcai. 
lB(*.  At  Uila  apoditbawanr,  BatflHuntt  wvramad* 
gcUBBlal.  «tasa  tba  Ualoi^  iMisd  hia  baaa  wa» 
— •^  In  tba  liuailal  aailliimaBt  b>  « tagBonl  mUn, 
ItoiHk  tfUM  wholabadraf  Iirtikpfcraifaw 


'  tba  occuplari  of  laDd  rated  tof  tba  poor- 
Et  Taloa  or  Itt  a  nar,  and  to  lb*  ponuon 
HorrarllfcnlHlUU.:  It  baa.  £*o.  aWap 
IB  lovna  to  all  paiUra  oecupf  Uu  landi  or 

'    l<"i™,  tanarallj  lb*  primate. 


.  nHroftbi 

Tbalwd  llatneaaBI  U  aulned  hj  ■  eklaf  aacn 
■aaa.oftba  H  ofCi  and  who.  bdnc  In  •Obclia 
'.  ki  a^Mlallf  rnponilMel!>r  Ma  forer 
of  Ika  lord  Uentanaiil  l>  n.owv.  a  /ei 


d.  aa  IB  Gnat  Brl- 


TW  MiMfal  TM*  ■)»«  tta  Cwahtil*  li«  Ik*  Tan  1 MT 

udlMI. 

UTU(>«  KMrrilnt  U  CUun  I — 

a- 

u«. 

IM& 

, — 

'-5-- 

■1 

!3! 

•ffl 

"Si 

.4!! 

1 

TtaiwalvtmiiM  KMiaDid  Id  InlBid  ilaa  lM«kH* 


b«u 

T«. 

T„f^ 

V«. 

t™^ 

v«^ 

T„^ 

ist 

^01 

;a 

iiS 

ifii 

^i\i 

}Kt 

itr,i 

is: 

IquxflUKKII- 


sa  HooH  rnri :  wucbsd  10  u  1 


.... _.  swatrw,  tkr  nrm  dodnsH  bHu 

Mlf  HpooHd  ta  Ik*  KatlUk  iMUrn  vUblu  tb*  bJi. 
Bb(  Mtar  pnilntiiiitl^  hid  bHn  ulinud  ta  Uh  Inlk 
of  Uw  Entbli  pnpla.  ind  bid  tHD  B  air  Eba  aubtklMd 
nlhVM  SD  ihS^ba  ibc  wUH.  h  wu  dacnilMd  m 
■ubilib  It  u  (ka  (UU  nHfton  la  tnlu4.    In  pw- 

from  tliilr  Uilivi,  >blch  win   HiUwiJupcM  dlrlHI 
•nvhol  In  iii«  JuttiiMum  <4  Hit  cburA  ot  Bnflud. 
<dld  not,  IwweHr,  prtttuauijcofTMpaDd- 
lD  Um  r^lglwil  Mn(i  of  lh(  nopl*.  abo 

Ulh,  acacinUBCu  tMr^vp  mn Innwd  >ltb 

«d  nllBloOt  V  thn  be  ok  U  IbMt  of  ib«  Mf«u 

B^oritT  of  ib«  pM^i  brt  In  IiiUd4  lb*  atMilfahid 
nUflMi  U  aad  toof  km  Ixan  Ibil  tt  1  hiuU  isliiiiritT 
—and  UHnlnarlif.b*  U  sbwitd.  coodMi  prioclpdlT 
e(  iba  woWif  (ad  h*M  rdaniad  rlmi.  •ho  cwld, 
vliboul  dlflnllT.  miiiJt  Ibfimjlm  wUb  nllgloiu  In- 

iod  lubirenl**  of  tftrj  [wrnctpl*  of  HHtod  polin  aiid 

•buuM  b*  lb*  linnliloo  of  »llflma  Jrutmctlon  uid 
noiataiicB  (Or  Iba  (real  bulk  if  tb*  cobbudIlj,  md 


eapacun*  Ibr  thorn 

It  at  arfooaoMi  In  ^DCIplB»andBiaimrpail«a  gpoa  tba 
tl(bli*iidprap>'tTirf  tbalrc»*rniHii-  Tb*ialMlD(f 
m  nuiiraTi  and  It  li  nufUarj  to  HMoh  Ibai  ttlWf 
tbcold  b*  lot  rid  at.  B  tool  ai  Iba  nbttai  amna*. 
MnU  us  BialDUhiad.  A  Cicbiille  MablGbtaaM  la 
EDflmd  nnid  not.  In  fad.  ba  awn  fmlbiDal  and  ab- 
nai  tbaii  a  PramUH  wabllihRMSl  la  Inhnd  1  urf, 
10  loDf  H  Uw  Ubw  t«  pamhifd  (irliultMr  u  «nJor 
tbe  ntaaiHa  upnprialad  bj  ih*  mmi  far  Ibe  npfxitt 
at  nlltlon,  »  lo*!  will  H  b*  in  ab|«l  of  dluiw  nd 
baMlliijruiUi«Cal&ciltcii«i|itiaMlc[iTn-IbK&.tii  lb* 
(TTit  milorin  Dt  lb*  BHloB.  Hd  tn  produtUia  of  tb* 
noit  bajriacaMe  anlnoaWn- 
Pmlsuitj  u  ItM.  *bn  tb*  nunji  TanpordUlai 


diitd*dtDUaM^O|>ric>.b«MbTl«bUbOB>.  But  Itala 
binanbr,  gbrlowlj  dlomporrfwd  u  tb*  wmM  of 
" oat^  vai  mtrtcud  vMUa  awr*  modarUa  dk 

4dio^  (!(  Citbrt  a»l  Taaai  ui  bidwprla  I  and  dt- 

Uwldand  lalo  lb*  Hoithmi  and  SsatbcrD  •»- 

viae**,  lb*  aiiAblibofi  of  AmaahbalPBIba  bead  or  ib* 
snt.uidibcarchbkbopof  IJulihi  of  lb*  otbar.    UbIid 


bWiopiio,  wllb  Ui*lt  rnoii 


lEELAND. 

Undlgrd.    To  obrkte  Uili  delect,  m  act  in 
'     'BM  dft  3  VlctDiln.  cap,  ICg.)  Ibollihlnf  c 

I  DfUrwA««ia(tkgtruBaiinl(4ai,ll4f.lta 
>  the  Undlordt  or  olb«n  hAtlni  a  pvrpfltuAl  Iql 
'    l«niL    ThU  Kt,  hr '•)'*■)<>«  <l>*  Uw-colleo 


Vnda  tbe  (Xlnlnfin 


KIU4i«r^mvrt,Cldah 


t  IM  AufuW,  1M6,  l«tf . 


.^. 


IHl. 

IMt. 

IH7. 

•^1     t     7 

Sii; 

■Aitf 

m  J  i 

iii 

W.IW1.     1 

«,no  »  III 

«.«  >  < 

■lUnmdr  Hinuu  la  Ihi 

CMhel,    TlK>«deiulilpD(  .  _      ,.      

■■"'•dkahiu.  uUKt  oolj  to  llH  IrlcBnlal  TltitulaD 
ibUbop  gf  Tuna,  hu  bnn  liiblr  trmut  tnts  i 
Ch  UDdo  Itr  ' ''■ — ' '  ' — ■-»■—■-- 


Tba  H.  Cubollc  thanh  It  ivnn(*d  H»<r  In  [^« 

Eburch,  ind  El  blibopi.  Bl(bl  af  Ibe  Uihiipt  —  AtlUgh, 
CLofllcr.  D«rry.  DovD  u»l  ConniH,  DraiBuT*^  KUmoni. 
ll«£b,  ami  Rvbov— m  luffVuBU  u  Arbuh.  DubUa 
tau  Imt  itam  luflyinnA  —  KIIuk  bmI  Ls^iiIId  uuLiBd, 
Fenu.  ud  OiiorT^  Six  an  laOtann  bi  CmthsL  nunaLr 
Ardtart  *Bd  Aiiiiat  (ihuiIIt  ollid  iht  Birtwp  of 
Kirrr.  aoiBm.  ni  Boh).  Cart,  KIIUlM,  LiBnIck. 
WiUfferd,  UM  LiHBon.  Tuva  hu  four  tiAannt— > 
A.h«»  hiniM  KIIUIi.  ud  Owlwif.  TlwlMibop 
at  KltBUBduHh  Bd  KlUmus  iV 
■         -•  oC  Ton  std 

OBriCn  udSo  lU  fOnsflr  ■whltpliaipil , 

Iba  dHlb  of  m  bJilic^  Ob  elni7  of  Ui 

Ticv-apJtulv.  who  vmvnJHi 

till*  iht  laeiaer.    Tbtralto 

body,  or  KHntdiMi  ■  Mr«l(>>,  •■  >>~~_vi  w  •«  ••- 

eancr.  fei  kIioh  bioiu  Ut^  poKulou  or  pMJibia  iha 

IHW  UilHw  b  HunllT  cboHD  froA  araoDB  uiU  lauer 
Dumber;  Ult  tbw  ■WHiibiMiit  vlrtiuJJj  rerft  vlUi  Uv 
jUr.  Tbilr  DouilBidMi  b  uibDHUd  la  the  potK.  by 
whoa  II  U  BHdlj  cgalmwd.  In  cue)  of  old  ue  or 
lalrmlt)!,  Ik*  btakop  niMlTni  *  coodjiuor.  to  dbcbun 
(he  •nlMDfil  4Dt>M  In  bit  iiekd ;  and  lib  nnmineiid- 

of  a  Uebop  vIh  from  bli  with,  wblch  li  gewellj  the 
(»n  Ibe  ottaedndniDi.  Tbe  but  !•  in  ■□n'lul'iuia. 
Tinini  Itam  V.  u  l«.,  iiccDtdlne  M  tbe  iilua  of  Uia 
paHeb,  ^Id  bj  tba  Incumbeiit  In  eld  of  tba  maliitenanre 
of  the  aplKopal  dif  olty-  I'he  perocblal  cler^f  are  ut^ 
mlnatad  aiclmlraLr  bj  tba  bishop,    Tba  tuconee  of  all 

pullf  ^oiD  fe«t  on  Ihe  cdebrvtlon  ol  blrrhi.  imaniai^n. 
ud  muH  J  end  pertlf ,  end  piioclpillj,  perhipv  fr.™ 
ChrlMmat  and  Ewter  duea.  and  oilier  inlunurr  oObt- 

Bicliulire  III  the  loiUHlie  InllictHl  on  Ibe  B.  CaUwIki 
or  Iralud.  bi  tba  Hliura  of  Ihe  hiodi  be1oO|lnK  10  thdc 

'  I  cUrn  of  fbe  cbureh  of  Koglind,  ther  luboured  for  a 
I)  len^henod  peHod  under  (be  mmt  degradloc  dbabllllln. 
.  Tba  treatrof  LliDcrlck.  In  1691.  betvetn  Lba  ^enerabof 
I  Irlih  R.  Cubolla  Ibe  wme  rellflwie  prlrili-gei  Oirj 
f    had  enjored  dorln*  tba  rtlfn  of  Charlee  11.    But  Ibij 

I    relfni  of  Aone,  Oeor^  t..  and  George  II.,  a  HvTce  oT 


bened  period,  tba  panieal  of 


1'  br  Hr,  Buike:— °Tbela■>^lllde<Illhl■)Ilnfdo^l(lrt- 
•IDM  an  einipcloa  '  I"'')  lEalnKmlUl  ■sraai  blflodjr  Bl  •jVoQ^n^  '^ 
a  pocalo  ■a'rdan  Drillpof  lud,  on'ivblcb.  perbapa,  anu-    *beD  tbeaala*i  vemwH  bloody  tbejr  were  woric :  ibvj 

.t_  ■. — 1.  _.  -L^ 1__,  _._J.._  .._.  ...    .    .  Tien  all»e  nnlT  to  Inault  In  their  penoni  ctbtt  one  Dl  tba 

libtiiDdrnUaKiolbuiiuDllr.''  {.Lrnrru Sir H. Ln- 

Eietv  bodr  koon  tbu  tbli  •trecloiu  code  cntltBlr 
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InlhacarlierpeTt  oltberelrnDr  Oeorgalll-,  tbelaod- 
nf  ttateemao  of  £oAlaild  becvne  ajlte  to  the  Impnllcy 
ind  mlKhlaTDUt  opantltu  of  part*,  at  Loait.  of  the  paiial 
i>da{  nod  Ita  non  ofleulve  prorliMuTin  gnduaJlf 
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In  1T9t,  the  tlectiTe  francblM  wm  conceded 
to  the  B.  GadioUcs ;  bat  tbej  continued,  down  to  a 
^ompandvcly  late  po'lod.  to  be  excluded  from  tke  pri. 
▼Ueiie  <rf  having  wwte  Tn  the  legtolature,  of  .being  mem. 
bert  of  corporwoot,  and  of  holding  nomeroui  public 
offlcet  of  tnut  end  eatolumeot.  At  length,  in  I8S9.  the 
R.  Catholics  were  ftilly  emancipated  from  all  civil  dii- 
aibilities  on  accoant  of  religkMa,  and  were  placed,  aa  re- 
■pectt  their  political  rights  and  franchtaes,  nearly  on  the 
Mae  footing  as  Protestants. 

That  this  measure  was  a  great  boon  to  Ireland  is  most 
troe ;  b«t,  thoogh  it  aUajred,  It  was  not  enough  to  ex- 
tingniah,  rettcfaNis  fsods  and  animosities.  Justice,  and 
the  most  obvioas  dictates  of  poUqr.  require,  as  already 
ttatcd,  either  that  the  R.  Cath.  should  be  made  the 
established  religioQ  of  Ireland,  or.  at  all  events,  that  the 
R.  Cath.  clergy  should  participate,  proportionally  to 
tlie  number  of  their  A>cks,  in  the  emoluments  now  ex- 
^osiTelj  engrossed  bv  the  dersy  of  the  church  oT  Kag- 
laad.  It  is  a  contradiction  andan absurdity  to  suppose 
that  a  great  and  decisive  mi^jorlty  should  ever  quietlv 
■obmit  to  be  deprived  of  privileges  pos«essed  by  a  mi- 
nority.  This,  however,  Is  the  state  or  things  in  Ireland ; 
•Dd,  till  it  be  radfe^ly  and  completely  changed,  the  coun- 
try will,  no  doirt»t,oontinae,  as  heretofore,  to  be  disgraced 
«od  distracted  by  rriigious  dissensions. 

The  Protestant  dissenters  are  found  dilefly  In  Ulster. 
They  are  classed  In  congregations,  an  taideflnUe  number 
of  which  fimrms  a  prestwtery,  and  delegates,  partlv 
Ministers  and  partly  uy  elders,  form  the  general  svooa, 
which  regulates  the  ecclesiastical  conceros  of  the  body, 
asid  is  prealded  over  by  a  moderator  chosen  annually.  The 
ayaod  of  Vltfer  is  coexistent  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline  in  Ireland.  The 
Southern  Association,  or  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Monster, 
was  Ibrmed  ^loot  16G0 :  the  Presbrtery  of  Antrim  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sjrnod  of  Ulster  in  1737.  and  the  Remon- 
ftrant  Synod  In  1829.  The  number  of  |Nretbytertes  and 
congregations  in  each  body,  and  in  the  Seceding  and 
Covenanters'  synods  are  as  follows :  — 
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The  Methodists  are  divided  into  two  societies— the 
Wesleyan  and  the  Primitive  Wesleyan ;  the  nnmber  in 
both  societies  Is  37,546.  The  Independents,  or  Congre- 
gatSonal  Union,  a  separate  body  from  Predjyterians  or 
Kthodtota,  have  96  congregations. 
.  The  Sodety  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  roost  Duroe- 
rous  hi  Dublin,  the  Queen's  Co.,  and  Armagh.  The 
United  Brethrtm,  or  Moravians,  have  establishments  in 
IhibUn  and  Antrim.  The  Jews  have  a  synagogue  In 
Dcdtlin. 

The  nombert  attached  to  each  rellaicus  persuasion 
in  Ireland,  tn  1834,  were,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instructton,  as  follow : — 
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Or,  in  round  numbers,  out  of  every  hundred  souls,  II 
are  of  the  estaMisbment,  61  R.  Catholics,  and  8  Protest- 
ant dissenters.  ... 

EducaHom.^  The  principle  of  educatlna  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  (iilly  recognised  at  the  Reforraa- 
tton.  An  act  of  S8  Henry  Vlll.  bound  every  beneficed 
clergyman  by  oath,  on  hfs  incumbency,  to  keep  or  cause 
to  be  kept  a  school  in  his  parlsli.  A  subseooent  act  of 
ElisalMn  required  the  bishop  and  beneficed  clergy  of 
every  diocese  to  maintain  a  grammar-school.  But  hi 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  oath  and  the  act  were  alike  dis- 
regarded ;  and  the  few  schools  that  were  organised  were 
Ibunded  on  sectarian  prindples,  being  intended  for  ttie 
exclusive  use  of  the  dominant  sect.  In  1733,  a  society 
was  established  bf  charter,  for  founding  schools  at  the 
public  expense,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  should 


be  tanglit  the  elements  of  literature,  and  histrocted  in 
useftil  works.  But  though  ti»e  avowed,  this  was  not  tlia 
real  object  of  this  society,  which  exerted  itself  to  under- 
mine the  Catholic  reUgi<Ni  by  educating  Catholic  children 
in  the  prindples  of  the  Protestant  Csith  I  But  thU  at- 
tempt at  proeelytism  was  soon  discovered;  and  the 
schools  were,  of  course,  deserted  by  all  but  Protestants, 
and  have,  in  tktt,  served  as  so  manv/m'  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  bigotry  rather  than  of  reaJly  useAJ  instruction. 
But  though  thus  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
the  CattHiJic  peasantry  of  Irennd  were  by  no  means  un- 
educated, at  least,  IT  we  understand  by  education,  In- 
structioo  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  comason  rulM  of 
artthroetle.  But  we  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  the 
moral  character  of  their  education  was  too  generally  of 
the  most  objectionable  description ;  and  tliat,  instead  of 
improving,  it  not  unfk^uentU  tended  to  debase  and  per- 
vert the  mind,  and  to  fiuntUariae  the  young  with  im- 
morality and  disorder.  In  tltese  respects,  however,  great 
improvements  have  been  eOiBcted  within  these  few  yearsL 
and  the  character  both  of  tlie  country  schoolmasters  and 
of  the  school  books  (formerly  of  the  worst  possible  de- 
scription), has  been  greatly  amelioraled. 

In  1815,  a  society  in  Dublin,  for  the  suppiession  of  viea, 
reoeived  a  large  parliamentary  grant  for  the  instnictioo 
of  the  poor  on  the  principles  of  the  established  church  | 
and.  in  1819.  a  society  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor, 
but  professing  to  avoid  any  interCsrenee  with  the  reli- 
gious opinioos  of  the  pupils,  received  a  much  larger 
annual  grant.  The  latter  of  these  assodations  was 
called  the  KiUmre  Street  Society,  from  the  place  of  iu 
meetings. 

These  societies  EsDed,  however,  in  producing  a  general 
effect.  The  grants  of  public  money,  by  which  tl>e 
chartered  schools  were  chieflv  maintained,  were  with- 
drawn, from  a  convictioo  of  their  inelBcacy,  and  of  tlie 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  their  managonent.  The 
granU  to  the  sodety  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and 
the  Kildare  Street  Society,  were  also  withdrawn,  in  con- 
sequence of  thdr  waitf  of  sucoms,  and  of  their  real  or 
supposed  interference  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
pupils.  In  1833,  tlie  public  money  hitherto  parcelled  out 
among  these  associations  was  vested  in  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, to  be  expended  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  diUdren  of  every  religious  denomination  under  the 
superintendence  of  eommissloners  forming  a  board  of 
National  Education.  Education  In  the  national  schools  Is 
strictly  confined  to  the  common  and  most  useftil  branches 
of  secular  knowledge,  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupils  beteg,  in  everr  case,  left  to  the  care  of  thdr 
parents  and  the  priests  of  the  denominations  to  which 
tlMv  belong. 

The  coaomissioners  comprise  some  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries, both  of  the  Protestant  and  R.  Catholic  churches  ; 
and  some  distinguished  Protestant  and  Catholic  laymen. 
They  seoa  to  have  discharged  thdr  important  Ainctiona 
with  great  diligence  and  impartiality.  The  schools  they 
assist  in  establishing,  though  opposed  by  the  bigots  of 
both  factions,  appear  to  be  making  the  most  satitUctoiy 
progress ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  great 
puUic  benefit.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  progresa 
of  the  national  schools  since  thdr  commencement  in 
1833:* 
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The  comparative  progress  of  the  system  through  the 
several  provhices  appears  flrom  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  number  of  the  schools  and  teachers  in  1847,  and 
the  number  of  pupils,  both  male  and  female,  as  returned 
by  the  managers  half-yearly :  — 
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latter  being  nearer  10  Britain  Uiaa  to  ttie  Conil- 

ihM  Bhe  mi  either  wbolljr  peopled  Trom  BritsJn, 
or  principallj  from   her,  but  partly  alto  from 

Though  there  b«  no  direct  eridence  oT  the 
fact.  It  may,  perhapi,  be  inferred  ihat  Ireland 
wM  Tiiited  at  an  early  period  by  Phwnlcian,  or 
rather  Carthaginian  shipa;  but,  in  Ihoie  dayi, 
thia  must  have  been  a  long  and  periioui  Toynge; 
and  there  are  no  groundi  whaterer  for  thit.king 

Phanicians  ever  made  any  lettlement  in  the 
coTinlry. 

The  Irish  belong  to  what  ii  called  the  Gaelic 
diTltioa  of  the  Celtic  familT ;  having,  ai  is  nip. 
poaed,  emigrated  from  Britain  when  the  latter 
irai  invaded  aod  Ktlled  by  the  Clmbrr  or 
Northern  Celt&  About  the  period  when  the 
m  Britain,  a  tribe  called 
uire  a  preponderating  Id- 
licb,  from  the  51b  to  about 
rai  theuce  called  Scotia. 
But  about  the  latter  period  thii  tribe,  having 
efnvted  a  aettlement  on  the  W,  coait  of  N. 
Britain,  il»  name  wa»  traniferred  to  that  country. 
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indeed,  confined  to  the  £.  and  S.£.  counties; 
where,  though  they  had  partially  changed  the 
language,  they  had  eflbcted  comparatiTely  little 
change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  peop'e. 
llie  pop.  of  Coonaught,  and  generally  or  all  the 
western  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  other  paru 
of  the  island,  may,  eren  at  this  day,  be  considered 
as  of  nearly  pure  Celtic  origin ;  and  in  several 
of  the  remoter  districts  CMtic  is  now  the  or- 
dinanr  language  of  the  common  people.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  difliBrences  toat  may  easily 
be  traced  in  diflbrent  parts,  from  the  intermix- 
ture of  English  and  Scotch  blood,  the  entire 
pop.  has  a  peculiar  and  distinctiTC  character, 
that  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  may,  in  general, 
be  said  of  the  Irish,  that  they  are  ardent  In  their 
allbctJons,  credulous,  vain,  fond  to  excess  of 
flattery,  irascible,  easily  influenced  by  sudden 
impulses,  uncertain,  and  ususJIt  in  extremes. 
Hence  the  facility  with  which  they  have  been 
duped  by  the  merest  impostors ;  and  their  p^ one- 
ness to  beliere  erery  falsehood,  how  gross  soever, 
that  flatters  their  prejudices.  Their  are  wholly 
destitute  not  merely  of  the  foresight  and  pru* 
dence,  but  also  of  the  resolution  and  steady  per- 
aeverance  of  the  English  and  Scotch :  and  though 
their  bravery  be  unquestionably  and  thev  will 
undertalce  any  thing,  they  are  very  i^  if  they  do 
DOC  succeed  at  the  first  onset,  to  become  dis- 
pirited, and  to  despond.  They  are  eminently 
vritty,  hospitable  and  social ;  though  often  par- 
aimonious,  prodigality  is  one  of  their  distinguish- 
ing traiu;  as  is  their  light*  hearted,  contented 
disposition :  but  this  ftequently  degenerates  inio 
thcnigfatlessness ;  and,  how  advantageous  soever 
in  some  respects,  by  disposing  them  to  be  satis- 
fied with  existing  circumstances,  it  tends  to 
hinder  thdr  making  any  perse? ering  and  well- 
concerted  eflK>rts  for  their  raiprovement. 

I>r.  Crumpe*,  in  his  valuable  essav  on  the 
employment  of  the  people,  has  the  following 
statements  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
lower  Irish:  —  **  Two  leading  and  naturally 
allied  features  in  the  character  of  the  lower 
Irish  are  idleness  and  inquisitivencss,  espe- 
cially when  hired  and  employed  to  perform  the 
work  of  others.  The  moment  an  overseer  quits 
them,  they  inevitablv  drop  their  work,  take 
snufi*,  and  fall  into  chat  as  to  the  news  of  the 
day;  no  trafeller  can  pass  them  without  difert- 
Ing  their  attention  from  the  business  in  hand, 
and  giving  rise  to  numerous  surmises  as  to  bis 
person,  errand,  and  destination.  The  most 
trivial  occurrence,  especially  in  the  sporting 
line,  will  hurry  them,  unless  restrsineo,  from 
their  occupations.  Even  the  sedentary  manu- 
&cturer  will,  on  such  occasions,  quit  bis  em- 
ployment Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  a  weaver  in  the  N.  start  from  his  loom  on 
hearing  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  pursue  them 
throng  a  long  and  fatiguing  chase.  A  ten- 
dency to  pilfering  and  theft  is  very  predo- 
minant among  them,  and  connected  with  this 
vice  is  the  prevalence  of  low  cunning  and 
lying;  and,  as  their  accompaniment,  may  be 
mentioned  a  fawning  flattery,  llie  blunt  ho- 
nesty, the  bold  independence  of  the  English 
yeoman,  are  wanting;  and  in  their  stead  too 
generally  substituted  the  pettv  dithonesty  of 
the  vasssl,  the  servility  ard  artifice  of  the  slave. 
Lhunkenness  is  an  evil  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude in  the  catalogue  of  national  vices.     Itis 
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one  to  which  the  lower  Irish  are  peculiarly 
addicted,  and  that  from  which  the  most  serious 
obstructions  arise  to  their  industry  and  emplov- 
ment.  That  vile  beverage,  whiskv,  so  cheaply 
purchased,  and  so  generally  diffused,  ^  aflbrds 
them  an  easy  opportunity  of  gratifying  this 
destructive  passion.  As  one  consequence  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  ebrietr,  the  lower 
Irish  are  remarkably  riotous.  1  do  not  here 
so  much  allude  to  Whiteboyism,  and  other 
P'jblic  disturbances,  which  owe  tlieir  origin 
chiefly  to  other  causis,  as  to  their  quarrels 
among  themselves.  Their  fairs  are  frequently 
the  scenes  of  confusion,  riot,  disturtwnce,  and 
bloodshed.  Combinations,  too,  risinf^s,  and 
outrage  among  tradesmen,  are  far  fiom  un- 
usual, and  on  preieits  that  sre  truly  ridiculous. 
The  Irish  are,  also,  to  a  remsriudile  degree, 
lawlessly  inclined.  It  ia  well  known  that  irv- 
stead  or  being  anxious  to  apprehend  offenders, 
or  to  assist  the  execution  of  the  law,  they  sre, 
in  general,  ready  to  give  the  former  every  assist- 
ance to  escape ;  and  to  resist  the  Utter,  unless 
awed  by  a  superior  force."  {Essay,  pp.  no~~ 
175.) 

We  believe  that  this,  though  not  a  very  flat- 
tering, is  a  perfectly  fair  statement.  But  some, 
at  least,  of  the  defects  of  national  character,  spe- 
cified by  Dr.  Crumpe,  origiiuue  in  circumstances 
that  either  have  been,  or  adroit  of  being  obviated. 
Drunkenness,  happily,  is  now,  one  should  think, 
in  a  fair  way  of  bemg  expunged  from  the  list  of 
Irish  vices;  and  with  it  will  disappear  the  riots 
and  disturbances  to  which  it  gave  birth.  The 
idleness  of  the  Irish,  though  in  part  constitu- 
tional, is  in  part,  also,  a  consequence  of  the 
minute  division  of  the  land,  and  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  its  occupiers  finding  any  regular  or 
continuous  employment.  Their  proneness  to 
combination  and  outrage,  their  readiness  to  ob- 
struct the  course  of  law,  and  to  assist  the  escape 
of  malefactors,  were  formerly  promoted,  if  not 
occasioned,  by  oppression  and  mis^vemment, 
and  now  they  are  the  results  of  their  desperate 
efibrts  to  keep  possession  of  thrir  patches  or  land. 
Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  na- 
tive Irish  had  not,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
have,  any  confidence  in  the  law.  They  were,  in 
fact,  a  proscribed  and  enslaved  race,  among  whom 
it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  look  for 
"  blunt  honesty,*'  and  **  bold  independence. "  A  nd 
notwithatanding  the  **  oppression  and  extortion  *' 
to  which  the  Irish  were  formerly  subject  hsve 
disappeared,  their  efiK*ts  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  long  visible,  and  vrith  the  defects  inherent  in 
their  character  will  jnske  their  regeneration  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty.  Agitation  is  &till 
rife  in  the  land.  The  peasantry  are  taught  to 
ascribe  all  the  ills  with  which  they  may  be  visited 
to  misgovemment,  or  to  their  connection  with 
England.  Nothing  is  ever  set  down  to  account 
of  their  own  improvidence,  or  want  of  industry. 
On  great  emergencies,  such  as  a  scarcity  of 
food,  or  of  employment,  they  become  quite  pa- 
ralysed ;  and  instead  of  exerting  their  energies, 
sink  into  despair,  or,  at  best,  abuse  the  govern- 
ment which  feeds  them.  These  evils  can  only 
be  modified  by  slow  degrees ;  by  government 
pursuing  a  consistent  and  impartial  courf^e ; 
placing  the  Catholics  on  a  level  with  t^e  Pro- 
testants, in  respect  of  religious  endowments  as 
well  as  of  civil  r<ght<(;  diflfVising  sound  in- 
struction ;  discouraging  agitation ;  enforcing,  st 
all  hazards,  the  empire  of  the  law ;  and  adopting 
every  practicable  method  for  preventing  the 
further  splitting  of  the  land,  and  fur  promoting 
its  consolidation  into  larger  farms. 

Wages  in  Ireland  vary  from  about  Is.  to  about 
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6^  a  day ;  but  at  neither  rate  it  employment 
constant,  and  in  parts  of  the  country  half  the 
labourers  are  all  but  unoccupied  for  nearly  half 
the  year.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  their  food,  clothes,  &c 
must,  speaking  generally,  be  of  the  most  in- 
ferior description.  In  these  respects,  however, 
there  are  some  material  difll^rences ;  and  in  the 
N.K.  and  eastern  counties,  but  especially  the 
first,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  much 
superior  to  what  it  is  in  the  S.  W.  and  W. 

We  subjoin,  from  the  Report  on  Railways*, 
the  following  stattrments  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  pop.  in  the  N.E.,  S.C,  £.« 
and  W.  dif  isions  of  the  country. 

**In  the  first  (N.£.  division)  they  are  better 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  than  in  the  others  :  the 
wages  of  labour  are  higher,  being,  at  an  aver* 
aze,  alK>ut  I5.  per  day;  and  their  food  consists 
chiefly  of  meal,  potato^  and  milk.  They  are  a 
frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race;  inha- 
bi:ing  a  district  for  the  most  part  inferior,  in 
natural  fertility,  to  the  S.  portion  of  Ireland, 
but  cultivating  it  better,  and  paying  higher 
rents  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
ootwithstandioff  the  higher  rate  of  wages. 

**  In  the  southern  districts  we  find  a  population 
whose  condition  is,  in  every  respect,  inrerior  to 
that  of  the  northern.  Their  habitations  are 
worse ;  their  food  inferior,  consisting  at  best  of 

Ktatoes  and  milk,  without  meal :  the  wa^es  of 
»our  are  found  reduced  from  Is,  to  8a.  per 
day ;  jet  the  peasantry  are  a  robust,  active,  and 
athletic  race,  capable  of  great  exertion,  often 
exposed  to  ^reat  privations,  ignorant,  but  eager 
for  instruction ;  and  readily  trained,  under  judi- 
cious management,  to  habits  of  order  and  steady 
industiy. 

**  The  population  of  the  midland  (eastern)  dis- 
tricts does  not  differ  materially  in  condition  from 
those  of  the  south ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  district  are  decidedly  inferior  to  both,  in 
condition  and  appearance :  their  food  consists  of 
the  potato  alone,  without  meal,  and  in  most 
cases  without  milk :  their  cabins  are  wretched 
hovels ;  their  beds  straw  ;  the  wages  of  labour 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  upon  an  aver- 
ra^  not  more  than  6d.  per  day.  Poverty  and 
misery  have  deprived  them  of  all  energy;  labour 
brings  no  adequate  return,  and  every  motive  to 
exertion  is  destroyed.  Agriculture  is  in  the 
rudest  and  lowest  state.  The  substantial  farmer, 
employing  labourers,  and  cultivating  his  land 
according  to  the  improved  modes  of  modem 
husbandry,  is  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  them, 
llie  country  is  covered  with  small  occupiers, 
and  swarms  with  an  indigent  and  wretched  popu- 
lation. It  is  true,  that  some  landed  proprietors 
have  made  great  exertions  to  introduce  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  their  immediate  tenants ;  and  a  few  of 
the  lesser  proprietors  have  made  humble  at- 
tempts to  imitate  them ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  exhibits  a  state  of  poverty  bor- 
dering on  destitution. 

**  The  distinctions  we  have  drawn  as  to  the 
usual  diet  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  ^land,  are  strictly  applicable  to 
those  only  who  have  regular  employment.  When 
they  are  out  of  work,  which  is  the  case  in  many 
places  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year, 
the  line  is  not  so  easily  perceived.  Then  a  re- 
duction in  the  quantity  as  well  as  in  the  quality 
of  their  food  takes  place ;  but  still,  though  on 
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a  diminished  scale,  their  relative  local  degrees 
of  comfort  or  of  penury  are  maintained  nearly 
according  to  the  above  classification.  In  no 
extremity  of  privation  or  distress,  have  the  pea- 
santry or  the  northern  counties  am>roached  to 
a  level  with  those  of  the  W. ;  while  Leinster  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  S.,  though  sometimes 
reduced  to  the  lowest  condidon,  retain,  generally, 
even  in  the  most  calamitous  periods^  a  shade  of 
superiority.  There  are  districts,  indeed,  in  every 
quarter  or  the  land,  where  through  peculiarities 
of  situation,  or  oher  causes,  distress  falls  with 
an  equal  pressure  upon  all ;  but  such  exceptions 
are  rare,  and  so  limited  in  extent,  as  scarcely  to 
qualify  the  foregoing  obserfations."  (^Rqwrt^ 
p.  5.) 

In  another  part  of  the  same  Report,  the  com- 
missioners give  the  following  information  with 
respect  to  tne  deterioration  in  the  condition  of 
the  lower  orders :  — .<*  Among  the  effects  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  pop.,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  employment,  the  most  alarming, 
though,  perhaps,  the  most  obviously  to  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  deterioriation  of  the  food  of  the  pea- 
santry. It  could  scarcely  be  thought,  indeed,  that 
their  customary  diet  would  admit  of  any  reduc- 
tion, save  in  quantity  alone ;  yet  it  has  been  re- 
duced as  to  quality  also,  in  such  a  way  as  sensibly 
to  diminish  weir  comfort,  if  not  to  impair  their 
health.  Bread  was  never  an  article  of  common 
use  amongst  the  labouring  poor;  but  it  is  now 
less  known  by  them  than  formerly.  Milk  is  be- 
come almost  a  luxury  to  many  of  them ;  and  the 
quality  of  their  potatoe  diet  is  generally  much 
inferior  to  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  A  species  of  potato  called 
the  *  lumper,*  has  been  brought  into  general 
cultivation,  on  account  of  its  great  productive- 
ness, and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  raised 
from  an  inferior  soil,  and  with  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  manure.  This  root,  at  its  first 
introduction,  was  scarcely  considered  food  good 
enough  for  swine;  it  neither  possesses  the  fa- 
rinaceous qualities  of  the  better  varieties  of  the 
plant,  nor  is  it  as  palatable  as  any  other,  being 
wet  and  tasteless,  and,  in  point  of  substantia 
nutriment,  little  better,  as  an  article  of  human 
food,  than  a  Swedish  turnip.  In  many  counties 
of  Leinster,  and  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Munster  and  Connau«it,  the  'lumper*  now 
constitutes  the  princip^  food  of  the  labouring 
peasantry;  a  fact  which  is  the  more  striking^ 
when  we  consider  the  great  increase  of  produce, 
together  with  its  manifest  improvement  in  qua- 
lity, which  is  annually  raised  in  Ireland,  for 
exportation  and  for  consumption,  by  the  superior 
classes.**  (p.  81.) 

This  certainly  is  a  very  unfavourable  state- 
ment; but  it  is  not  possible  that  wealth  should 
increase  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  without  the  lower  ultimately  participating 
in  its  advantaff^ 

History,  —  The  early  accounts  of  Ireland  are 
singularly  disfigured  by  fable.  It  was  not  in- 
vaded by  the  Itomans,  whose  knowledge  of  it 
could,  therefore,  be  derived  only  from  the  reports 
of  the  Britons,  or  of  natives  of  Ireland  in  Britaiiu 
The  fair  presumption,  however,  is,  that  its  inha- 
bitants were  then  more  barbarous  than  even  those 
of  this  island.!  In  the  5th  century  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  St  Patrick,  a 
native  of  N.  Britain,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  been 
carried  a  captive  into  Ireland.     Along  with  the 

t  PomponliM  M«U,  who  ha»  ifiwm  m  acevntt  aa  aecoait  oTUm 
mU  ariraUad,  and  of  dw  ricbiMM  of  Ita  paMvro,  Mys,  CmUarm  i 
f Mondfti  muU,  t  owiwlii  vtrUttum  IgnmH,  piHmtU  md*     ' 
(Lib.  ttl.  Me.  6  I    (krmbo  <lib.  Iv.)  glvw  mom  otnt 
Irl»h,  wMcb. howerer,  badoM natal 
reported  to  htan. 


i«Metla(  iba 

atttbort^  but  manly  aa  bavliic 


ttdo,  thaibj  lalBd  vu  pucalkd  out  Inbi  m  pumm' « 

cbM^imivU^ifiUlnUiid.  Ibchjuuu  boMlUdti 
*<n  w*(til  br  lb*  ptttf  lonnteiii  uiliiit  tack  olhcT. 
wUift  ■«•  iHt  ma  IntVTiipUd  liT  tEi  bnilsn  of  Iba 
Dwwa  Id  tba  Mb  nutarr.  Tlw  Utur,  bi  bo  nrr  tou 
•paa.  baom*  Mulon  or  tbe  gtir  Hit  ol  Um  coaMi  of 
lbs  liUwl  i  vd  QifDiited  lb*  poiti  si  DubUa.  Wnford. 
Wriirfcnl,  ud  Cork.  wb*n  Uwr  wan  tika  bj  Um 

Th!^  iBMWim  to  Iha  paUf  iDTinliiu,  or  to  tbe 
chfcjT.crf  dui  or  Hiiith  wm  oiled  lawU,  ud  nn 

frincfl  of  mjtdi*  Tcart  ■1*^  at  tb«  bvad  dT  lb*  i^- 
Dlor7  or  dm*  wbo  mL^I  b«  abls  to  direct  Ihilr  ofen- 

pr«*ftU  HHBf  a  radfl  ud  bubuoiu  rw^lt ;  utd  warn 
■ilmlniiltrfnt  !■  Hmt jtrfm  air  bfhtniUaijjiMtm.itaa' 

offupouidcdfoibr  tbflpvwQt  ofufnlt.  or  fliH;  ud. 

tb*  irlwS^  Um  Ad*  wont  to  Ibo  loidl.  or  chM*oo£ 

taeemtMen  ta  Bud  prDportr  ««■  luck  «  wiild  bar* 
■locw  atrrtd  to  -"'■r^''  all  lDdaiti7.  "  Tbiaucb  tbt 
wbolc  cooDtiT,"  Bn  '■*■—<.  *'  tba  tflDon  of  lud«  do- 
tKinliied  wua  Iba  Ub  of  tba  inwim  j  uKLju  Uw  crlma 

Mbt  to  aHHUr,  impat^  nt  MmaBr  OuctuUsi. 

Immidliiti  downdi  of  mtBre.  and  tba  trttaua  Iota 
fald to imarton.'  (MM.4r/nJMd.lBUodDct,p.M.) 
A  pao^  with  wmh  luHluUiMa  could  nol  ba  otbar- 
»!■■  than  bHbazoui;  ud  mdi.  In  fact.  Um  waro- 
Tha^  bad  nada  UlUa  or  do  promia  area  Id  Iha  noal 
saoaaarjr  art! ;  aod  vara,  tilth  bw  I 


,  thoM^  laia  vifonua  a5 
iaMlDtliaS.orinlud.  * 

Id  I«9,  a  p^UHDaol  hhuUbI  il  Drofh. 
tba  pratHtDcr  af  Sir  Ed«ud  Pojuloti,  i 
dp»»y.  F-— *  aom*  iBT  Unponaol  lUluta 


■adB  tar  nulBtahduUH i liiiij  al  tba  aoinnninit 

ot  Bi^BDd  onr  Ika  lafldilura  oT  Inland.  Willi  ihta 
rltm  n  iraa  lOKIad,  Ibat  aa  parHHaant  ihoutd  Is  Ittmi* 
ba  boldea  b  Inlaad  sUhont  Bnoa  ftooi  tba  kloa  i  aod 
that  DO  bill  ordnflofalavabonldbajBbnlitiif  to  Ita 


oJadDc.  irtlh  iDdepudaMlariidl 

laralAaUa  djaonkim  lni_, 

thtaca.  vara  IncraaHd  to  Mlt  bi  an  iarm^m  otUta 
tauti,  BDdar  Bdvard.  btotbar  it  Bolwrt  Bnn.  He 
snmD  Ibajmalft  pari  at  Uta  caontrT.  hut  *>■  Inallt 
dafcaWdauruiledDawDiudalk.   Thf  nminn  of  thi 

rlad  away  ta  Ifht  the  hMlaa  oftbalr 

kavaa  at  YorkW^LwcMw.     . 


ID  EDMlaDd  vr  tha  Irlih  ■OTfminwDt  Tor  tba  af^ttvril, 
■llaiwovu  or  rrJacUoa  of  lh«  hint ;  to  thai  the  powar  of 
the  lilih  parllaiaeDt  waa  thut.  Fd  fart.  Ilinli«d  to  tha 

alba  Botf  lib  nitrDnral, 
act  DM  DiDck  and  Juitlj  ancplatoHl  of  at  a  later 
iDd;  but,  »beD  pauad.  It  «u  a  drcldedlj  pcpular 
lauta.  ParliaManu  bad  pravluuslr  been.  fOr  tba  moil 
iHrt^U*  nnca  fauiniBHDUot  Iba  brtloD  Ibal  happnadlo 

tCDcy.    Pofolni'*  lao  obilattd.  tai  HHBe  uaann.  tbiac 

Llh«r  OD  lb*  lOTenimnt  of  EnflaDd  Uud  do  auj  pDr- 

Barirliithanl(n(/H«uTVIl'l.lb*(plrlloflDaarTtb 
-iDbrokaoutlDalSriBMaMeibue.  llMdilefutbarllr 

b<tfriVS%DlUa"'lba  Fttij^Dlda  and  BWlari, 
lAsae  baadi  vara  Iba  Earb  of  Ktldan  and  Omosd. 

— balaa  lumiBOBed  to  KnalaDdTlD  anawar 

cbariai  broufhC  agamil  bti  ■orarDnaDL  ba  appclDlad 
....  —    .  _^  Thiimaa  ntiiarald,  bli  deputr.     Tb* 
I  nnoor  of  hia  fclhatji  nacuUoD  to 

—^ aDopanaBeDvtotba^iBhih  noDarcb. 

rarand  tbe  pale.  aDdl^  i1m  ts  DuMla,  vhan  ht  vaa 
replead  br  Iba  nlla^  of  ba  dtliaiii.  HaHiw  toaa 
alter  eairesdered  to  Lord  Orar,  tba  naw  Isrd-llnil*- 
DaiM.  ba  wai  itol  BrUaHr  Id  EniUod.  when  he  ai- 

ens '     ■   " 


Bojaiti'f  ImpUatS  Id  tbair  « 
hidicin  g(  lie   BafarmKl   dDcO 


pr^udlcaa  al  Iboie  irltbtnaDd  vUboul  Ae  pale,  braofbt  ■ 
D*v  alainnit  of  dlawid  Into  Irataod.    Tba  aaHira  Irlib 

■Bllllf  talba  ne»  dasrlDia did  ml,  bovaier. diiplar 
Hlf  opodr  dnilnff  the  relni  of  Kenn.  vbo.  ah«n  tbu 
Be.  (Wanted  bla  cm*  of  hird  la  IhM  bf  Una  of  Ireland, 

irlDlhmliiinf  hliinnCieHiit laaiiiTrilnaiil  VI  i 

*lt broke  oM  wHh  BBreftiaiDad  Abt  Id  thM  of  EUu- 
_tb.  O'Sta,  who  poii—ed  aearlT  tbe  whola  af  Hilar. 
Indlntedbilbaeoart  of  Sp^  bolatad  tba  atandaid  of 
rebefllGD.  Ha  «aa  aoppiirtad  ly  a  BpMleh  amaaem, 
---'-•-  ---^  -  --  '  Q  «f  Klntalt,  wltbDoi,  banter, 
ibi  llaaU  taOat  nKlait.  Alter 
CMeO  VM  toivaSTbT  the  aHr. 

dMdedlota 

eat  EDclUli 
UloBerfthe 

—  — *  —  ■--■■-  ■.!  .«.-«.  •  y^4vu  v>  Dudlltliraad 
tHDaDlllltT.  But  Ike  dlapntee  betweea  Ike  latter  and 
Ut*  Bi^lUk  parUBHBl  aSbrdad  Iha  Irlih  a  ■attarl^ 
thinuh  Ula8oaa  preasact  of  nntalu  ihdr  lad*. 
peDdeoc*  aod  ra-tatabllihlnt  thrii  iriW«.  Ta  aahet 
Ihli  B^ait,  »a  laaatToetlon  nu  lecnllT  arfaDlHd.  aa  a 


,    l-1el*ri>aiia 

Idwtlh  DUBHniUI 

t,  >hkb  laid  Iba  i 
lal  pnnlDca.  nd  fi 


(en^£!a 
ibenrof  one 


Kal*,  enbndDf ,  Dot  onir  Ik*  aalln 
-^  BDBi.CaUi.  SBlTfaa  af  Koalldi  deaeeDl. 
■Sa  eiAWlr*(7  bnA*  oat  hi  1641.  Tbe 
one  of  the  nw^ratora  preeaDlad  DvbllD 


Bvqtplratora  pTveantad  DvJ 
odi  lint  the  Bmmetlm  bt 
luoEDiai/  m  uiMvr,  and  Boco  after  iprvad  iuw 
ler  pvti  of  the  eountrr-  Tb*  boat  borrlble 
were  enanlttad  hj  the  cvuitdratora,  trhkfc 
uaUiiUi  fcwfliUr  niaUalad  i  aod  Ik*  antar 
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continued  to  b«  a  prey  to  all  the  horrort  of  dvll  war  tUl 
1649,  when  Cromwell  appeared  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of 
a  well-ditdpUned  ana  powerful  armj.  Hating  taken 
Drogheda  tnr  storm,  he  delivered  it  up  to  militarr  exe- 
cution ;  and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  fate  of 
this  city,  that  almost  all  the  strongholds  belonging  to 
the  party  of  the  Catholics  soon  after  fell  into  hb  hands, 
and  the  English  supremacy  was,  for  the  first  time, 
established  in  erery  part  of  Ireland. 

The  confiscations  that  followed  Cromwell's  success 
were  upon  so  vast  a  scale  that  about  four  JMM*  of  the 
soil  was  transferred  to  new  proprietors,  either  parlia- 
mentary soldiers,  or  speculators,  odled  aoTenturers,  who 
had  advanced  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

After  this  tremendous  visitation  Ireland  contlflUed 
tranquil,  and  began  to  advance  considerably  in  pros- 
perity,  till  the  events  connected  with  the  Revolution  of 
1688  again  made  it  the  theatre  of  firesh  and  langulnanr 
contests.  After  the  flight  of  James  II.  flrom  JESngland, 
he  landed,  with  a  view  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  in  Ireland, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Catholics : 
and  having  brought  with  him  f^om  France  a  number  of 
experienced  troops  and  officers,  partly  Irish  and  partly 
French,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.  Luckily,  however,  he  was  wholly  without  the 
talents  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  such  an  enterprise. 
The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on  the  1st  of  Julv,  1690,  gained 
by  William  III.,  turned  the  scale  completely  in  favour  of 
the  latter ;  and  the  battle  of  Aughrlm,  on  the  1 2th  of  July, 
1691.  when  the  British  under  Ginkell,  afterwards  earl  of 
Athlone,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  troops  of 
James  II.,  commanded  by  St.  Ruth,  who  fell  in  the 
action,  was  the  last  great  effort  made  by  the  Irish  to 
achieve  their  independence.  The  remains  of  the  Irish 
forces,  having  retreated  to  Limerick,  capitulated  under 
conditions  embodied  in  the  fkmous  convention  called 
the  treaty  of  Limerick.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
▼iolation  of  this  treaXj.  It  is  due.  however,  to  the 
memory  of  our  great  deliverer,  William  III.,  to  state 
that  he  was  no  willinf  party  to  its  violation.  Thia 
is  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intolerance  of  the 
English  and  Irish  protestants,  who,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, did  not  hesitate,  despite  the  stipulations  to  the 
contrary  in  Uie  treaty,  to  trample  the  Catholics  under 
foot,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  exterminate  their  religion. 
*'  By  the  total  reduction,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  **  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  1691,  the  ruin  of  the  native  Irish, 
and  in  a  great  measure,  too,  of  the  first  races  of  the 
English,  was  completely  accomplished.  The  new  in- 
terest was  settled  with  as  solid  a  stability  as  any  thing  in 
human  afikirs  can  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws  of  that 
unparalleled  code  of  oppression,  which  were  made  after 
the  last  event,  were  manifestly  the  effects  of  national 
hatred  and  scorn  towards  a  conquered  people,  whom 
the  victors  delighted  to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at 
all  afraid  to  provoke.  They  were  not  the  effects  of  their 
fears,  but  of  their  security.  Ther  who  carried  on  this 
system  looked  to  the  irresistible  force  of  Great  Britain 
for  their  support  in  their  acts  of  power."  {Letter  to  Sir 
H.  iMngHskj  p.  44.) 

The  vioiation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  being  accom- 
panied by  the  roost  extensive  confiscations,  and  followed 
up  by  the  enactment  of  the  penal  code,  completed  the 
prosvation  of  Ireland.  There  being  no  longer  any 
means  of  rising,  nor  even  security  at  home,  the  aspiring 
Catholic  vouth  sought  employment  and  distinction  in  the 
service  of  France,  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  drew 
large  supplies  of  recruits  firom  Ireland.  Hence,  by  a 
singular  contradiction,  the  same  revolution  that  esta- 
blished tnedom  of  conscience  and  a  liberal  svstem  of 
government  in  England  and  Scotland,  established  an 
ndious  despotism  and  persecution  in  Ireland.  In  the 
words  of  Bfr.  Burke,  "  it  established,  in  defiance  of  the 
principles  of  our  revolution,  the  power  of  the  smaller 
aumber,  at  the  expense  of  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
far  greater,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  dvQ  liberties  of 
the  whole." 

But,  as  already  stated,  the  penal  code  fiJled  to  eflbct 
its  obtlect ;  and,  instead  of  being  exterminated,  the  C»- 
tholi<^  gradually  acquired  a  stui  greater  numerical  su- 
Mrtori^.  At  length,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  rigour  of  the  code  began  to  be  abated, 
and  the  CaUu^Ics  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  mere  ferm 

tuUUTiS* 

One  of  the  most  otriouf  clumters  in  Irish  history  is 
that  connected  with  the  embodying  of  the  volunteers  In 
1783,  and  the  revolution  that  was  soon  after  effected  in 
the  constitution  <tf  Ireland.  The  difflculties  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  then  involved  having  occasioned  the 
withdrawal  of  the  grcMkter  number  of  the  troops  fnsm 
Ireland,  rumours  werepn^Migated  of  an  expected  uivasioa 
of  the  Island  by  the  French  ;  and,  to  meet  this  contin- 
gency, the  Protestants  of  Ulster  and  other  parts  tO(A  up 
arms,  and  formed  themselves  into  volunteer  corps. 
These  bodies  soon  became  sensible  of  their  strength ; 
and  having  appointed  delegates  and  concerted  measure*, 
they  proceeded  to  set  about  reforming  the  constitutioa 


IRKUTSK. 

In  tills  view  they  published  declaratloni  to  tbe  effect  thai 
Ireland  was  a  ft-ee  and  independent  kingdom,  and  that  do 
power  on  earth,  except  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  could  l^ally  enact  laws  to  bind  Irisli- 
men.  These  declarations,  which  struck  a  direct  blow  at 
the  superiority  hitherto  claimed  and  asserted  br  the 
British  parliament,  might,  and  most  probaUy  would,  at 
at  another  time,  have  been  successfullv  resisted.  But 
Great  Britain,  being  then  engaged  in  a  desperate  contest 
with  her  revolted  colonies,  and  with  almost  all  tiie  Great 
European  powers,  prudently  made  the  concession  d»- 
mandiBd  by  the  Irish  volunteers ;  and  the  Independence  qf 
Ireland  was  proclaimed  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations of  popular  rejoicing. 

In  truth,  however,  this  independence  was  apparent 
onlv.  The  wretcbea  state  of  the  dective  franchise  In 
Ireund  was  totally  inconsistent  with  any  tbtaig  like  real 
independence ;  and  so  venal  was  the  Irish  parliament, 
that  any  minister,  bow  unpopular  soever,  had  bo  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  majority  in  that  assembly.  Henc* 
the  anticipations  in  which  the  more  sanguine  Irish 
patriots  had  indulged  were  destined  soon  to  experience 
a  most  mortifying  disappointment;  and  this,  and  tbe 
hopes  inspired  by  the  French  revolution,  tenninated  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  not  suppressed  without 
a  repetition  of  the  former  scenes  of  devastatioQ  and 
bloodshed. 

The  British  govenunent  at  lengOi^wisefy  determined 
to  effect  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand,  and  to  suppress  the  separate  legislature  of  the 
latter.  This  measure,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous  op- 
position, was  happily  carried,  and  took  eflbct  from  the  1st 
of  January,  1800.  And.  unless  it  wore  resolved  or  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  all  political  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  nothing  could  be  more  inexpedient  and  absurd 
than  the  existence  of  a  separate  independent  legislature 
for  Ireland.  Perpetual  jealousies  could  not.  have  failed 
to  arise  between  it  and  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
which  must  necessarily  in  the  end  have  led  to  estrange* 
ment,  and  probably  separation.  A  legislative  union  waa 
the  only  means  of  obviating  these  and  other  sources  of 
mischief;  its  repeal  would  make  Ireland  a  theatre  for  all 
sorts  of  projects  and  Intrigues,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
followeo,  at  no  distant  period,  bv  tbe  dismemberment  of 
tbe  empire.  Its  maintenance  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  principle  of  policy:  and,  to 
give  it  permanence  and  stability,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  remove  all  Just  grounds  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  Mid  to  make  the  union  one  of 
national  interest  and  aflbction.  as  well  as  of  constitutional 

IRKUTSK,  GOVERNMENT  OF.  SeeSmvLXK. 

IRKUTSK,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  on  the  AnsariL  at  its  confluence  with  the  Irkut, 
about  80  m.  firom  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake  Baikal,  500  m. 
S.B.  Krasnojarsk,  and  1460  m.  in  nearly  the  same  direc 
Uon  fhmi  Tobolsk  ;  lat.  blP  W  SO"  N.,  long.  104°  19^  4V 
E.  (Erman.  Reise  um  die  Erde,  ii.  41S,  fte.)  Pop., 
with  its  garrison,  about  15,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  wide 
plain,  1,340  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  being  —  0*3  R.,  or  rather  below  the 
mezing  point.  The  Angark,  which  is  about  1,000  ft. 
broad  at  Irkutsk,  divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  It  is  fortified  and  defended  tnr  a  citadel,  and  has 
4  suburbs.  Of  about  1,900  private  nouses,  only  60  are 
built  of  stone ;  the  rest  are  chiefly  of  wood,  or  faced  with 
painted  planks.  The  streets  are  broad,  but  altogether 
unpaved :  (him  the  solidity  of  the  ground,  however,  they 
are  not  olrty ;  and  Erman  says,  that,  in  many  respectf, 
Irkutsk  is  much  more  agreeable  than  Tobolsk.  It 
has  33  churches,  IS  of  which  are  constructed  of  stone ; 
an  exchange,  also  a  stone  edifice,  and  a  good  bazaar 
with  numerous  shops.  The  BaUul  admiralty  house 
and  building  docks  on  the  Anmriu  medical  college, 
gymnasium,  and  oompioir  of  the  Russo- American  Qwa- 
pany,  are  said  to  be  worthy  of  a  European  city ;  the 

Svemment-house,  theatre,  severid  convents  and  hospi- 
is.  and  a  prison,  are  among  its  other  public  edifices.  It 
i«  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  a  Russian  governor, 
whose  authority  extends  over  the  immense  provs.  of  Ir- 
kutsk, Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamtscfaatka,  and  Russian 
America,  including  Bodega  and  the  other  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  California,  <U8tant  nearly  120^  long. !  It  baa 
numerous  educational  establishments,  including,  besides 
the  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  6,000  vols.,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  high  school  of  navigation,  with  classes  for  in- 
struction in  the  Tartar,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  languages ; 
normal,  secondary,  Lancastrian,  and  other  schdols,  vaA  a 
cabinet  of  minendogy.  It  has  an  imperial  factory  of 
woollen  cloth  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  in  Siberia, 
manufactures  of  linen  sakI  other  piece  goods,  glass, 
hats,  soap,  leather.  Ac;  and  is  the  resid«ice  of  numerous 
artisans  in  the  different  trades  common  in  Europe.  It 
is  the  great  entrep6t  for  the  commerce  of  N.B.  Asia, 
importing  tea,  rhubarb,  fruit,  paper,  silks,  porcelain, 
and  other  manufactured  goods  from  China  by  way  of 
KUchta  and  Airs,  4c  from  RamtKhatka,  the  Aleutian 


^^iuWADI^firiMA.  ~  lb*  Gnu  BInr"),  n  Im. 

or  Ui^^aiHUn  iu|a  In  TUtat.  abeal  LM.  M*  N. 

Lohtl.  >  prindpil  bruch  of  the  Btibmuvu*.  With  tha 
ocipiliiBor  twomcha  u  tlM  W..  u  Bkuwu'  '  — 
It  linii  ftamlOj  S.  tbnncli  lb*  nam  a(  tb*  I 


»Cip*K«fiil>< 


pjj««hjir 


U.Il''WN,.1aci(,abiMIM<> 

B..k»  prlDdplI  MbutUTi  t>M  HlTi|.[bM.  gr  Krn-dwr— 

bdoUh,  um  RdCDdik  Hbd  BuHiD  rlwt,  Ibralot  . . 
•pccUTCtotbc8.ini  W.  humUHHortbtdiMkiRlh* 
priocfiHf.  MM  of  Ut  neatlii  an  utI(iU*  foi  lun 
cnit;  vid  thorn  of  Bitritt  nd  lUofooD  for  tmmu 
■Inatu  Bra  fbtbotm*  waUr.    Tfa*  harbr^-  -*  "  -    -  - 

■a  In,  ^a«a  ncndin.  tba  moM  tKui 
-     "HBuaAnbniKli,  vbldnni 


In  th*  nlu  Ifaij  fuj  pncM  to  tlia  Hi  _ 

Hlllllf  dlfUnn  of  lUwut  BOO  m,  from  Uia  ma.     Abo 

YrdBmtba  rivtr  nddcalT  amtrvu  la  lAOaraxjar 

paHhif  brar  woAj  ladgat  fend  Ihnuth  pndplunu  4 
attt,  dbealtOn.  fnni  lUHsm.tthubaaioUctT 
with  a  width  atso  janU.<tarJiif  tbadn  xaMB. 

Tba  nrmit  la  not.  In  (BiianJ.  twtntAtUf  TtfU  { tn 
■bvra  tba  Motouafli  tna  Irrmvadl,  In  Iho  diy  laaav 
Oowt  cnlrit  w  nuof  aboinlm.  aahoiu.(J(i>tai« 

about  1  IB.  ibonBlunio, aad  In  HmajplaHa  belov  A>a 
of  from  4  to  t  B.  At  tba  (omar  placa  Hi  iba  li  u  much 
u  K  ft^  u  An  ahDin  n  ft.,  at  PfoiH  (boot  N  R..  and  la 
lu  Mia  to  ft.  Tba  lattar  nglaa  bacotaa  at  (hat  Mrlod 
alnuHt  an  aahMamiptad  aipanve  at  waier,  li  baniff  at 
ordhuTT  ttaata  llttia  aboTO  tha  lotcL  of  hiRb  lldn.  Tbe 
qiiaatltrarvaMrdiKbar|«l  bTtb«lnawadl.aiiaD1par  ' 
•Kb  tbal  dtocharfsd  br  tba  Guiaa,  la  noih]}  mlinat 
bi  CsK.  tUniay.  Ip  (ha  jUim.  Aan.  of  Bancal 
lsanntb*pUbafI>ata.aid---- ■-■■—--• 


CraiiAird  lo  ba  laaa  maaarou  (haa  (OnnaclT.  la  tba 
uppar  part  of  Ua  coura^  oa  Ua  lalt  oc  ■.  \uik,  tba 
Itiana  neftrm  kkm  la»a  aSaaala.  ai  tba  SboKiaa 
Kha.  Pto-laD|  or  Bbamo  ilTar.  LuBt-tcboan.  Ac.    Ita 

The  laib  ai  alraadr  Wittad,!!  lu  principal  tribBtairj  and 
imponann.  Saialnt.  Iba  pfiunt  Bamnolii.  and  An 
and  Aiaarapura,  Ibnnar  capHala  of  Iba  B&iuan  OBpJn. 
Bib.  Vandabo.  Puian,  and  Pmaa,  ara  iltuaUd  npen 


Tba  Irrawadl  la  to  n*  Bfrman  ainplra  vhal  Iba  NUa 
b  10  EBypt.  tba  aoiBca  of  Ufa  and  abundanca,  and  tba 
laalD  aitary  aad  fraat  nvunardal  hlfbaav  of  tba 
nmtry.  "Tba  nuabar  of  Iradhif  boataontbarlftala 
KtoBlAlag.    yi*  rm  Kl^^a*TtrTi*T,*at^OBHtlam 


udradl ;  Oa  lart*H  sTtbaa  earT-rllMIMor  llHOhuih. 

I  tbay  ara  for  tba  moat  part  drawn  bf  tba  iraw  witb  a 

-*  apoD  tba  baob.  or  arwallad  br  acitliw.paAea  i  aall- 

■0^1  wba  tba  wind  U  blr,  ud  arltbar  too  itnoi 

■I'daacriptlni 


I  of  an  alonialad  dupa.  Ilka 

rtt  a  paitlcular  daarrlptloa. 

varwkboot  batnf  Impiaiaod 

^  ..,.-,».,._  ,»..,  ..aarfj,  and  tDod-humour  of 

1  lb*  narlfatlan.  la  lacaHAif,  Bucb  of  tba  war 
But  ba  actoaplUbtd  br  aatUu-poLa.  For  tbiia  tbM 
DM  atnlfbi  bmbooi.  of  iifiSm  wtalcb  h  alam  aoUJ 
aad  mr  Hront.    Tba  and  It  arpllad  aol  to  Iba  fnat  o< 

oalbetopo/tbiiboaM^.  Bandhic  forward  till  tbair 
band!  tooeb  Iba  daek,  (brrbrtaf  tba  raalMann  parpan- 
dlenlar  to  tba  apfaa.  and  thaa  aaaiaia  fbr  araalar  power 
Ihaa  b Baaalbla^ournoda.  Wban  but  diibi aiWtloa 
liraqoM.tbapiitalaappUadaiwnbaa."  (Maln^ai'i 
IV«.  *•  U.  Jiim,  I.  W.  Bl.  M, «.) 
Naar  Iba  Irrawtf  I,  hi  tba  piwr.  Sarawadl.  ara  eala. 

tba  Tallar.    PalrllKMnirM^WDOd.  ba>»!7c.  ara  hu* 
noAaloaf  tbli  rlrar;  and  Mr.  Crawfurd  collertrd  on  Ha 


ta|^,  hof ,  01.  daar.  anlalopa,  ^rlal.  alligator,  aipn. 
aiHl  trlouv.  (Saa  TtmUr  qf  tie  Otvtog-  Soe-,  and  jfa- 
"t  la  OaiV^r^'i  £iHtaij|>,  %r.)    Coal  (antb radio) 


S.  PnmlltT  I  Cmjwrt.  Car,  fpaKi.  fc.  In'  JVsdl 

'^^^ .-.-  — 


lattar.    Pop.  of  pari,  bor- 
tba  town  bj  a  brUfa.  thawk 


•a  iplre.  U  tba  mat  Hrlklnc  buUdlof  h 


an  aipaua  of  MMf^,  of  *blch  tba  barab  cnntrlbnlHl 
ijBai.U;  td.i  tba  moalndar  balBa  ra&fd  br  public 


;:sa : 


*t  public 


Efllnton  Caitla.  fMoooi  Id  tht  iporilng 


_. .___,  A9  ihlpa  of  tKa  aagt^flala  burrlen  of 

isjjn  touibut  tba  laiwl  portion  oTttali  •hipplni 
buonfB  to  T^DOB  and  Sfltcoatt,  joe.  In  tii*  Irrlna  cna. 

. .  ^^_._.      ccalla  tbacblaf  artWaof  anport.cgn- 

Ibaa  being  ablppad   tar    Iralasd.     A 
imbar  gf  w — !^=^-~<-  ' *- 


.    U  unllaa  with  kjr,  CarnrbeltoD.  Oban,  and  Id- 

aararr,  bi  latntnlna  a  mam.  to  tba  tt.  of  C.    Raciitarail 
nuntawa.m.m.   RoberUon'i  itwriif  JbrerlbvtilnH, 

Qabed  at  liTlin  In  wO,  tba  author  bdnf  ai  tba  Ilna 


Jehn  Onlt.  F  wu  piuduEtd 


nrir  Id  Iu  «i»m  U  M.   Sm   Nkolo  or 

L  I^Hfna}.    ThU,  ihosgh  ddw  u  ntJDet. 

WM  formerlr  vi  BctlTS  nlcah  lb*  Ampilom  of  whitta 

■r.  indHd  Sf  Sinlu  (lib.  t.)  u>d  FlUr  (Ub.  II.  t  ■«->  i 

—J  -•.u.  l;.-.  t_t  -1.1.  j„^  nji.  jnwei,  iiiice 


d  nbkh  bunt  An^  ■ 


■  dliunaU  not  diuwiledoa  mdliiK,  It  belns 

nanaruuni  both  D>r  fertllUr  aflSll.  Ud  bKlltT  St  llliu- 

tloB.  BsaldH  >  ifcat  <|iint<(r  of  *li»,  It  pradnon 
olti«  ind  ■  nAcIT  «  Irnltt,  wllb  what,  nulie. 
pulM,  Old  HCtllnU  tan-baf*.  It  U  W^X  fupplM  IrUb 
(*nw.  MptcUllr  rmrM(».    Bulpbur  mi  Dlber  nwAil 

bM  tprinp  and  nuiin]  Tipoiit  bubk  eipecUlT  u  Ita 
tf.W-  fliinniKf.    Th«  Inhab,  uw  g"*iT  bufbuHtmfp. 


ISPAHAN. 

Bt  prodiicvd  Id  aaj  of  th«  turrouodLiiB  dw*,,  hftiAn 
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froT.  Irak  A4Hm^  of  which  It  li  the  cap.,  m  w«Q 
aA  of  a  beg)«r4>eg!fk,  of  the  tame  dstm,  Sll  m.   S. 
Teheran,  and  KB  m.  S.S.W.  Biuhtra.    Lat.  SS^  Vf  N., 
long.  Sioso'  B.  Pop.  variooflj  esthnated  at  IVoni  WiJOOO 
to  M.00O,  the  latest  estimate  of   Morier  txing  It  at 
60,000.    This,  bowerer.  U  onqueationablj  too  lov ;  and 
ttie    pop.,  moat  probaur,  exceeds   100.000.      (A/Mrr, 
ix.  4d.)    This  dtjr,  which  was  at  the   height  of  its 
glory  daring  ttie  re(gn  of  SItah  Al>bas,  in  the  17th  centory, 
now  presents  to  the  traveller,  in  its  Imildlngs  at  least, 
little  oerond  the  magnificent  ruins  of  its  former  great- 
De«.      It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain, 
abondaittly  watered  by  the  Zenderood,  a  rirer  about 
600  ft.  broad;  and  is  sarronnded  by  grores,  avenues, 
and  spreading  orchards.    **  AraoM  tne  first  objects  that 
struea  our  eyes,"  smrs  Sir  R.  fC  Porter,  "  were  the 
nomeroos  mxrie  iM^dKes,  each  carrying  its  long  level 
line  of  thlckhr  ranged  arches  to  porch-Uke  structures, 
s<nne  fidlen  mto  stately  ruin,  others  nearly  entire,  but 
all   exhibiting  splendid  memorials  of  the  Sefl   race. 
The  S.  avenue,  through  which  we  entered  the  town, 
temunated  at  the  great  oasaar  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  whole 
of  which  enormous  pile  is  vaulted  above  to  exclude 
beat,  yet  admit  air  and   light.     Hundreds  of  shopa, 
without  Inhabitants,  filled  the  sides  of  this  once  great 
emporium,  the  labyrinths  of  which  we  traversed  for  an 
extent  of  nearly  2  m.,  till  we  entered  the  Maidam  Skak^ 
another  spadons  tlieatre  of  departed  grandeur."  (TVo- 
vfis,  U.  S7.)      This  vast  oblong,  formerly  eortched 
with  shops,  hi  whteh  every  commodity  of  luxury  and 
S'Hendld   mannfartnre  was  exposed,  is  of  ven^  large 
dimensions^belng   (according  to   Porter)   2,600   feet 
long,  and  700  feet  broad,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  tts  sides  stands  some  edifice  remarkable  for  gran- 
deur or  character,  while  the   remainfaig  parts  com- 
posing the  square  are  occupied  by  uniform  ranges  of 
building,   once  used  as   i4>artments  for  the  nobility 
and  ometxt  of  the  Persian  court,  the  lower  part  being 
open,  and  forming  a  noble  arched  walk.    On  the  M.W. 
side  is  the  great  painted  gate  of  the  basaar,  on  wbkh.  In 
former  tlines,  stood  the  cdebrated  clock  of  Ispahan, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  Is  the  Meshed-Shah,  a  superb 
moeque  built  by  Shah.Abbas,  and  dedicated  to  Mebedi, 
one  of  the  twelve  ImAms.     The  centre  of  the  N.B. 
side  is  occupied  by  another  moeque,  called  Looft  UUah, 
which  feces  the  Ali-Ri^,  a  noble  nte.  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  the  marble  ornaments  <m  whkh  still  re- 
main.   Above  the  gate  is  a  pavilion,  pointed  out  as  the 
place  where  Shah-Abbas  was  woot  to  sit  and  witness 
the  games  and  exercises  of  bis  troops  in  the  Bfaidan  ; 
but  only  a  few  wooden  columns,  pieces  of  glass,  and 
decayed  paiutings  remain  to  attest  its  former  beauty, 
as  described  by  Cbardin.    The  summit  of  the  tower 
commands  a  view  of  the  d^  in  its  whole  extent,  pre- 
senting a  succession  of  narrow  unpaved  streets,  ruin- 
ous houaes,  moaques,  and  shapdess  structures,  broken 
by  groups  of  various  taU  trees,  which  once  made  part  of 
the  gardens  attached  to  the  booses  now  feUen  to  decay. 
In  the  S.  part  of  the  dty  b  a  large  tract  of  pleasure- 
ground,  called  the  Ckakar-Bagh^  which  coodsts  of  a 
series  of  dgfat  gardens,  or  paradises^  watered  by  canals, 
basins,  and  fountains,  adorned  with  numerous  palaces 
or  pavilions,  and  enclosed  within  four  majestic  walls. 
In  the  centre  of  the  endosure  is  the  palace  of  the  CMekmi 
Sitotm,  or  forty  pillars,  the  fevonrtte  residoice  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  SeA  dynasty.     Its  (hmt,  which  is 
entirdy  open  to  the  garden,  is  sustained  by  a  douUe 
lange  of  columns,  each  shooting  im  firom  the  united 
badts  of  four  Itons  of  white  marble ;  and  within  are 
several  large  apartments,  on  whkh  dl  the  caprice  and 
cost  of  eastern  magnlfioence  have  been  lavished.    The 
wdb  of  the  saloon,  hi  particular,  are  embellished  with 
large  paintings,  which,  without  exhibiting  much  taste 
or  correctness  of  dedgn,  are  stUI  nseftil  as  illustrations 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Persians.  The  suburb 
of  Julfe,  which  is  situated  S.  of  the  Zenderood,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Cfaabar-Badi  by  a  bridge  1,000  ft.  long, 
having  34  arches,  was  origmally  founded  for  a  body  of 
Armenlana,  whom  Shah-Abbas  transplanted  fWmi  their 
own  countiT  (Julfe  on  the  Araxes),  and  stationed  here, 
with  fell  toleration  of  thdr  rdigion,  and  many  vduable 
mercantile  priviteges.    They  were  known  all  over  the  E. 
for  thdr  mannfecturing  industry;  and  thdr  quarter, 
which  was  inhabited  exduslvdy  ^  Christians,  formerly 
comprised  18  churches,  and  some  of  the  handsomest 
private  residences  and  gardens  in  the  dty,  the  pop.  of 
this  faidustrlons  quarter  alone  having  exceeded  80,000 
at  the  dose  of  the  17th  century.    At  present,  however, 
it  is  Uttia  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  few  ranaln- 
ing  houses   being  tenanted  by  a  population,  whose 
mord  condition,  according  to  Sir  H.  K.  Porter,  has 
suflfered  a  deterioration  corresponding  to  the  decline  of 
thdr  fortunes.    The  suburb  of  Abbas-abad,  which  lay 
W.  of  the  dty,  and  that  of  the  <3uebers,  or  fire-wor- 
shlppera,  <m  the  S.  dde,  near  Julfe,  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 
Ifpahaa  has,  within  the  last  30  years,  begun  to  revive 


fhmi  its  detolsHon  ;  and  the  spootaMOOS  eibrts  of  the 
Inhabs.,  In  trdng  to  better  thdr  condition,  were  ably 
seconded  by  the  exertions  of  HadJi  Mahommed  Hossein 
Khan,  the  Jmeem-a'-dooUk,  or  second  minister  of  the 
•hah,  who  employed  his  Immense  wealth  and  influence 
in  the  improvement  of  his  natire  dty.  A  new  palace, 
near  the  Sketet  SUoom,  has  been  completed,  and  exten- 
sive repairs  have  been  made  in  the  basaars,  streets,  and 
fountains ;  besides  which,  a  larae  track  of  land,  close  to 
the  river,  has  boon  enclosed  to  form  rice  plantatioos,  the 
produce  of  which  now  fomu  an  important  artide  of 
commerce.  The  mannfecture  of  all  khids  of  woven 
febrks,  from  the  most  costly  gold  k>rocade  or  figured 
vdvet  to  the  most  ordinary  caUco  or  coarse  cotton,  la 
pursued  on  an  extended  scde ;  partly  on  raw  matenala 
raised  in  the  surrounding  district,  ud  partly  also  on 
silk  and  cotton  wool  introduced  from  Ohllan  and  other 
provinces  of  Persia:  many  hands  are  also  employed 
in  making  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  paper  and  paper  boxes, 
peucases,  ornamented  book  covers,  firearms,  sword-bladea 
(of  steel,  tnm  India),  glass,  and  earthenware.  These 
goods  are  sent  to  all jMrts  of  the  E.,  Ispahan  bdng  the 
chief  emporium  in  Persia,  and  on  the  great  line  of  com- 
munication between  India,  Caubul,  and  China,  on  the  B., 
and  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  W. 
Its  trading  prospBdty,  however,  like  that  of  Bushire.  is 
much  obstructed  by  tne  monopolios  and  iDjodidous  taxaa 
of  the  government.  The  innabs.  of  Ispahan  are  con* 
sidered  the  best  manufecturers  in  Persia,  and  educatloo 
seems  to  be  very  generd.  Every  one  above  the  lowest 
order  can  read  siid  write ;  and  artisans  and  shopkeepers 
are  ihroUiar  with  the  works  of  thdr  fevourite  poets.  The 
merchants  form  a  distinct  dass :  frugd,  and  even  penu* 
rious  In  their  habits,  they  seldom  make  any  display  ol 
wedth,  and  are  extremdy  wary  and  drcurospect  in 
their  oommerdd  speculations,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
severity  of  their  suAsrings  during  nationd  disturbances, 
when  tney  have  been  usually  selected  as  the  first  victims 
of  plunder  and  oppression.  Their  houses  are  mean  on 
the  outside,  with  low,  narrow  entrances,  but  are  often 
fitted  up  intemdW  with  great  luxury.  These  merchants, 
with  aU  their  am»ctatlon  of  poverty,  have  capitals  em- 
barked In  trade  which  vary  from  80.000  to  IfiO.OOO  tomans, 
and  not  only  control  in  a  great  degree  the  whole  trade  of 
Persia,  but  are  able  also.  It  is  said,  to  influence  prices  In 
the  markets  of  W.  Hlndoatan.  Owing  to  Insecurity  and 
bad  government,  the  interest  of  money  in  Ispahan  varies 
from  12  to  36  per  cent,  a  year ;  and  the  ferming  pop.  are 
often  compdled  to  pay  60  per  cent,  for  the  loans  required 
to  enable  Uiem  to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  government. 


If  trade  exist  at  dl  under  this  wretched  system,  how 
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great  would  It  become  under  a  covemment 


and  ingenuity  of  a  people  who  are  amongst  the  most 
industrious  in  W.  Asia  I  (See  Eag€wtei$t€r  i  Eind  iur 
rAsieVccUtn/aU,  p.  96S^1iffS.) 

The  or^in  of  Ispahan  is  uncertain  ;  but  Its  po- 
sition seems  to  identify  it  with  tlie  Aspmdmma  of 
Ptolemy.  Under  the  cdlphs  of  Bagdad,  it  became 
the  cap.  of  Irak,  and  rapidly  Increased  in  wedth, 
pop.,  and  trade.  This  rising  prosperity,  however,  re. 
celved  a  severe  check  during  the  invasion  of  Timour, 
who  took  the  dty,  in  1887,  and  gave  it  up  to  military 
execution.  The  tro<^  massacred  70,000  or  the  inhabs., 
whose  heads,  piled  on  the  walls  oi  Ispahan,  long  at* 
tested  the  merciless  severity  of  the  conqueror.  From 
thb  desolation  the  dty  gradudly  revived  under  the  Sells  { 
but  it  did  not  become  the  resilience  of  roydty  till  Shah- 
Abbas  the  Great  made  it  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  on- 
bdllshed  it  with  stately  mandons,  and  rendered  it  not 
only  a  luxurious  capltd,  but  filled  It  with  merchanta, 
artificers,  and  agriculturists  from  Europe  as  well  as 
Asia,  whose  united  industry  soon  made  It  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  Asiatic  world.  The  city  was  at  this  time 
24  m.  in  circuit,  and  comprised,  according  to  Cbardin, 
160  mosques,  48  colleges,  1,800  caravanserais,  278  public 
baths,  and  12  cemeteries ;  while  the  pop.  amounted, 
according  to  the  same  author,  to  600,000  persons ;  but 
other  authors  raise  it  to  1,100,000;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  1,400  villages  are  said  to  have  derived  their  subsist- 
ence from  its  prosperity.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  these  statements  are  crossly  exaggerated  i 
and,  in  feet,  merdy  show  that  Ispahan  was  then  a 
rich,  flourishing,  and  populous  du.  "  Its  basaars,** 
says  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  **  were  filled  with  merchandise 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  mingled  with  rich 
bales  of  its  own  celebrated  manufectures  ;**  and  the 
shah*s  court  was  the  resort  of  ambassadors  tntm  the 
proudest  kingdoms  of  the  east,  as  wdl  as  of  Europe. 
This  prosperity,  howevw,  was  but  of  short  duration : 
for.  In  17a,  Persia  was  invaded  by  the  Afljihans,  and 
Ispahan,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  eight  months,  during 
which  the  adjacent  country  was  laid  waste  by  the  bar- 
barons  pdicy  of  the  enemy,  was  reduced  to  Its  present 
ruinous  state:  the  walls  were  so  completdv  destroyed 
that  all  traces  of  them  are  obliterated,  tne  pdaises 
dismantled  and  robbed  of  all  their  omainents,  and  the 
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bbndi,  Udli,  SardlDla.  and  Conica,  aad  many  nuller, 
Bd  Elba,  Ucblk,  tha  LIparl  croup.  Ac,  belonx  to  Italj. 
II  ha*  KBt  bno  dlTldad  Into  ■  Diunbor  of  ludann- 
■1  prMMii  axbdsi  ka  II  BUji  b>  teou  ja  iba  (oUowins 


BOI^ 

F.,.1,1«..C««. 

F.^^.,.. 

Cvuk. 

■'ST-r-i- :     : 
S=,-,_;,    :     :     : 

liTl 

:   :S' 

-iw^sd 

fIUJta:XHl 

Pkt$lcmt  OwMte.  — Tb*  frOBtbr  of  ttal*  I*  ai 
tiwMirwalldafii^.  BhtbdahDdtdoiitlMN..tliiiN.B. 
uiil  N.W.  hi  tha  TBM  bulwark  of  lb>  Alpi,  tbe  puH*  o 
K  hich  nlgfai  bo  eaillr  (UrdHl  ind  mida  Imptnioui  li 
hiHtllc  attack.  Eh*  hu  ctht  vhrrt  alia  a  ica  frHiiier 
mo  that,  while  iho  It  protaclad  bj  ■  tumnl  rampar 
aniDU  attack!  by  land,  ihs  ba*  aiarr  bcUttf .  bjr  meaiii 


■1^  nmltcaSw!*  Tb>"aulilX'»nc^«cIii*l'idj 
ImotirIdi  lo  Iba  panlEuula  la  (hat  t»  tba  ApnuilDet. 
(Sae  Val.1.  IKlrf.)    Tbtaa  nooolalnt,  which  tnar  I» 

run  B.  iloac  tba  MadKarraiHaa  ihorei  Id  UMStrdlnlaii 
tar¥UarT4  and  than,  liinilni  ffradualjj  &.  divide 
can/ lyoB  lb*  Papal  Stalei.  pat^Di  IhnH^h  lb*  pani 
Dearlj  iD  Iti  eontra,  and  laDdfau  effDunwrou*  brucfa 


n  4JM0  It.  1   Honl 

nnwd  irlth  mow  durinr  (hi  wbal«  nv  ;  Uoole  Vellao 
b  S.lltn.i  and  Hooie  aibllla,  Id  the  hpal  Staloi,T.>la  A. 
htih  I  aad  Baaj  other  nnmilu  la  canlnl  aad  exlrema 
S.  Iial7  miraach  Iba  bMai  lo  aliratloa.  Tbt  Apni- 
nlnaa  ara  much  let*  runad  than  tba  A]pt,aikd  aboaibd 

■ocki  of  ibaa|i  arehd.    They  ara  of  nat  ivrlca  lo  the 


and  StrambDll.  In  the  Liparl  lilaodt, 
gnuaa,  bj  Ikr  tba  wM  celabraltd 
'  Iha  moat  pan  Boaalalnoot,*  lull  haa 
aat  extent  aad  citraordlnar]'  ttrimtj. 
It  ailantlTa  and  rlcbcat  b  thai  of  Ijini- 
Po.  Thli  DobU  plala  eimdi  Irom  the 
BHi  Sua,  to  the  Bonlhi  of  the  Po,  la 

n.,  molt  pan  ol  iba  dochka  of  Panna 
the  N.  lecatloiu  of  the  Ftoal  Stale*. 

treaipt  thai  rite  In  the  Alpt.  and  ptMir 

lal  dimua  the  brtlUttaa  ilMieiil  orn 
.  and  lire  to  IB  com  andifca  hid*,  tad 


,  aad  tarr  fcrtilt.  The  lurbce  b 
.  Into  pnall  tuBI  of  I^OIB  ID  to  GO 
tdaetlflcallr,  b  at  laatl  carefnllr  awt 
Iralad.  ThalUldiaroaDchwdbTllBat 
ilberry-treet,  poplatt,  and  oak*  t  and 

■pnnac^TiraTail  loietl.    iWpkaln 

tullqulty  aad  conildenble  alio,  and  all 
lib  noble  bolldinn  and  valuable  work* 

— ^  ^calM  l&a  cardeaof  Ennipo;  and, at  aUaioit^ 
Ubceitalidjrtbatai^aaf  Ilalf. 


cH  fTHI  plui  NrctckH  ■iMiiaM  W.  ikon  d(  |  ntod  h  Bmlm  Oam.     U  U  Mknd  bf  MntbM 
ndu.  Imwhh  Uia  ^«*1  Suua  nd  N^at.'  I  avtof  Eo  tba  ■•nun  dsuucdiin  of  ite  noodi  u3 

■wrala  (IK.  AhMmb^ii*!).    TUi  plalD  Kin  lO  ,  *^__^^f  J™w  I;  li  to  |iMt  iJua^RiaHqnnn  Df  <b* 
i^tvdCr.  «dJ  Jn  ■  Mrtrin  aiUiit  ili^'tai  lb«  nlildfa 
cuUlTMad  ml  poiuliiw,  K  l>  BW  nuuMlnlf  ■  AMi 

nodav  ttHB  BC  CVrtalB  pariodi  df  tba  nar  all  b^  oniii- 
'it'^tiMt  Tkiir  ara  Dacaiaariir,  ttarafaca.  tor  thi 
■ifHt  part  tn  jiMCuri  i  aod  arv  accopfced  bj  a  tafraal 
populwtaii,  wba  niUa  la  IM  cgmuy  solr  In  tlx 
k«Ubr  imw.  In  tlia  camiuH  sr  Basia  Um  ikap- 
bn4i  Wko  hm  efawf*  o(  tka^aeki  ara  oMIfid.  teftu 
tha  HKBar  aaani,  (a  mair  aWT  n%tit  to  Iba  dtr.  ar 
u  uaaa  Mkar  town,  u  ilaailnttoUia  caantrr  mold 

tnTal  br'  B%M  Uira^  tb^  mutoa  nnbM.  Tba 
uCfiM  papnlMlBa  ar  iMi  ananrtra  net,  and  IhaM 

bi  iHliy.  ta-lirawM  mhO  i  ud  vbva  tba  pUIn  k 
tba  mntiT  Is  •■UK  In  iL  hMd  fraqoaUIr  Eurlc 
tin*  Ut  tfaa  panikioQi  InffuBoea  of  tba  tiDoapbera,  or 

■uuuc  tba  hU  bu  In  Ban^  plwH  biEMi.  frtai 
na^act,  itarlk  and  UBHadnctlta  i  bat  la  tba  eaiap^Da 
o<B<ana,»odnw^Mittoa  manbM.  tba  agll  U,  la  iBcat 


•ad  aballow  Taltiji,  whlih  occup;  |.4tb  ar  l-Mta  part  <4 
UiHrfKa.    Ssaaof  tbaaaTilla^  ara  dry.  otbanbaia 

ilaaa     'Aiara  la  a  tfrip  of  amnip  alonf  the  taa-eoaftk 

'^"rr't**  dl  Boba  •aami  to  ba  fananllf  iij ;  tar  tb* 

wa  iDd  In  arary  couDtrr^  and  ara  not  VDnh  nmtloA* 
Inc  ■•  an  tacaetlon.  Iti  praamt  appcanDCa  It  btaak 
and  daaartad  Inaranuikadedefna.    Tbrra  at*  uat- 

fer  mllaa  aAan  wttbouc  dlacovvfaf  a  dii^  Umbar  traa, 
tba  «tti«M  ■»  la  IM  Bd  bi  batwaao.  tbit  ki  Ibt  WIL 


>r  dialnlrig  vaj  can 


aBd»a(|ad1>ngi^  antlnljanlfbad.  TbajourHr 
■aTiStt.    A  canal  M  ft,  bnad^^Tir*^  IraJt  ol  tba 


ahu  tbli  baab.  ^Ib  •  doiMa  mw  et  IdAt  tw  « 
•acb  (Ua.    y«*  tnral  mlla  aftar  arila  <n  tbla  road,  on 

•lu'Cln'TwrtiiwiM  to  KM  bill,  oT'^dlCT,  ar 
nraaf  tba  road,  to  braak  Iba  bUfolu^^brmlw  of 


irllb  broabwood,  protaUi  ratHd  t«  (Dal,  lad  • 
luUbca  ar*  plourtKd.    vtrj  Uttla  vat  uari 

VwWa  tni  woacsnt  to  tba       

tbara  k  ■  coHldaraMa  tnot 

nr^Df  tbt  pUlBliacUDM, 

tbal  tba  Inland  part  UacanUrlowar  (ban 
lb*  ttmu  OB  Iba  nortb  i  lad.  Ilka  (ba  Mea 
pania,  tba  loal  Bsmd  abuu  (barplT  aolnM 
iii<ia>  ( Madarim-i  KtUw  am  lUH. p.S) 
Varloua  and  ttrj  onlktlDg  cauiaB  ban  »««»  »- 

Ibeaa  aitmlie  and  ooca  lanUaUni- 

Ir  imhinllbhltll  hit  been  inwUglaiul/  IjlTt 


s»  ITALT. 

buurr  ftr«uB»'  IL  dlvUat  tfaA  snat  pUn  of  Lo&bBTdj 
Into  twa  dotIt  noal  pvtt»  uid  It  the  frmnd  ncmttdv  for 
Ilia  tLT«uni  iHwliicS,  fron  lb«  Alpf,aAd  for  Uh  lour 

Ot  lU  BBinanHii  iflomu,  Iha  moU  Inportsit  m 
Uh  BdtH,  S«H,  TmLBD,  Adda,  ChW  ud  HlArta. 
rram  ihsN.  i  and  Uis  Tuiato.  BanBldi,  TreUa.  tuuHH 

and  Paaaro,  CO  ttit  3-    Th«  oCb»  Ur|4  rtrnn  of  Um  H. 


■^^h. 


Lp..    In 


"ffihi..!.  ita 

■r  ti  tb*  prLoclpal,  I 

'.  ot  lulf.  It  Li  tDUmtLog  chEalf  from  lU 
3WD,  and  tha  davleal  recaLlactloia  aiigdat 
Dame,  than  IVom  tti  nufnltitde  or  Intrlntlc 


enll^odhal 


Uia  FLdmWi 


D.  below  Bateniu. 


t&.ui~in.-ii 


s  ealieJ  mttwlmnu'  b;  BUliu  lljkiu   (lib.  I 
T)i«  riven  wnkh  defcend  l^oo  the  ApeonliH 


TBieitnlntUi,dTk«a  or  moniUU  li 
In  manj  £)■"«  t  aod  u  tha  eanhf  lo 

moquda  ■»  oAan  oF  coulilBrabla  heij 


ftS'SS^ol 


tboaaorAwwandotbi ,._ 

In  polnl  or  ttu,  IwTa  acgidnd  Imperial 

Maar  ctauldan^  laU  ianoiM  Um  the  1 

coui  tn  niloiia  paiu  cH  Tukut  aDll  tb*  Papal 
and  Iba  ibone  i^  Ibe  Adrlalte  In  tba  VanaUirUinw 
rial,  and  Tound  the  promontory  of  Gariano-  toMettba 
Ponllna  manbea.  a)  the  S.  (itnmltrof  the  Fopa'i  do- 


tlop  of  (be  papal  Icgallon  or  Fi 


'     Hedlt 

■aOu 
I.  Be 

ia*af°EiH 

-Turn 

Um 


1  hutancd  OTerlatn  bj  them.     The 

tartlary  depoiitj  of  Italv  are  wmj  flkteniWe.  and  Ibrm 
tb*  lub-Apflnnlne  regfon.  or  low  hUl  ranfet,  aa- 
candlDa  alone  the  Oanka  of  tba  Apenolnai  tbrouftaotit 


umunc  mo  amaeent  icoi.  'I'ne  aUurlal 
0  aboundt  la  liuill  mnalna  oC  mammalia, 
ipblUa.  aAd  almllar  foiiUt  baae  beco  dl«- 
B  NaapoUtan  domlaJoDi.  Sevaral  rtgbHU 
.  and  B.  pane  of  Itilf  era  abnoR  olioIlT 

r -olcaole  producta.   Such  are  tike  Campiipia 

dl  Roma,  vhlch  Ibounda  with  a  raJranlc  tufa,  caUod  'ro- 
arrfAif ,  of  whicb  great  part  of  Home  U  built  i  and  tha 
u^bbourbDodorVeaUTlu,  wblcb  ii  catered  vllb  Ut* 

!b  li  lb*  orlain  of  tbe  lake*  sf  Biacoano,  Vice,  md 
■iKutotJi*-— " --^-- 


Id  iDconilderabla  qoantltka.  T^iaanf  li  tbe  cblef  eaat 
of  kilnln*  InduitrT,  and  laria  quanUtka  of  iron  an  flir- 
nlabed  ij  tba  Idand  of  BlEo,  brloachif  to  that  duAj. 
(See  Blw.)  Tfaa  meat  ralualila  nkluTBl  prodncl  of 
conUneslal  Italr  It,  bowarar,  tha  Om  atataarr  marbla  ot 
Catnin.in(haMedaBei*laiTltorT.  Maibla of* tlMllar 
kiwi,  and  nwlj  aa  *Dod.  U  (mad  al  Saraiaiia,  and  oUht 
Unda  are  nut  vllh  fa  almott  tnri  put  of  tb*  pwlnaiila. 
GraaiqvantltleeorbceaxaralbandlDTiiicanji  HMmr, 
baUdfaii  UoB*.  hU.  nKra,  ■Isa,  aUbattar.  crjuaL  In. 
are  the  other  chief  mlDeral  produett  j  and  tbe  ApenMnaa 


CaienH  o<*tal*CIU*i  I 
ftalf 


■ItDl.  Owing  to  lU 
..  anat  dlflhr-—  i»  'k* 
naceaiarllj  a  < 


diUed  Into  Itnir  rechmai 


in  manjT  parte, 
TVT  frHoont  o..-.. — «■-  , 
(MHwy  Kampami  Dla. 
Thr  tUnntt  n'  '*-'*  ■- 
Kngtb  (ran  M.  i 

nrlalbiD  In  tb? , 

3?fu!iSS3R;h!:5V 

tba  Mr •-' '- 


warmer.  In  winter,  tha  lataa  ot  Garda,  Magglor*,  kc., 
and  th*  lagom*  of  Vnke,  an  paitlallr  fro*«  i  nkow 
otteoUlaTand  lb*  tbarmometer  eooetliH(dBl»tal<°i 

and  aUier  ograaif  do  imt  dWbblD  the  noali.    Tb* 

lndnde*  tha  greater  pan  af  Tuaeaar  and  Iba  Fapal  fltatea. 
wHb  tb*  If .  part  of  Ibe  kToTVaplM.  ^lihln  thia 
tend,  HKFW  and  tea  are  laauli  eonlned  U  tb*  momtaln 
tope,  aod  oUrea  and  urw' at  ■■■  feimia  a.wriaK  inn. 

<•  bare  mj  rara.  and  tb*  nail  imia  aiw  mina  m  ma 
Taller*  througboot  Iba  wtntar.  Tba  Anttb  taglaii  am* 
bnm*  lb*  B.  HTt  of  Calatela,  Blth  Henr,  tb*  Upat)  bU., 
•c.  Hera,  Ibi  tbmaoBaliT  nem-  Oilli  to  tba  fraeilna 
point.  Bid  tha  euf*r.caiM,  Indian  ig,  praTnia  palm,  ud 
other  cn»kal  plaala  are  aboBdvil  on  Ih*  low  lan*- 

Tha  hllowldg  li  a  tabi*  of  tb*  medhna  Ui 
tba  rear  In  dUfcrent  tatltudae  of  Italr :  — 


SSS,  : 


all  Itaal  poala  b*Te  lald  In  Ui  ptalte ;  a  hot  lummar,  and 
produEta.  even  In  tb*  N.,  flown-  br  Iba  end  ot  March. 
Hearjirabu  preraDdatlBgOct.BndNoT.i  W.andN.W 
wbide  an  tbe  no«  pnialent ;  but  tbe  IAru<e  and  ••- 
Ofcaaloullj  oo 


with  the  pl^^ial  gesstapbi  of 


ITALY. 

.     On  th*  kiplat  tamalo 

■    uid  Carlai  avnvia.     Urn 
[    cBUtiVi\titU.{IUgktmwm 


, „.l  MUa»i<  banr  iMittlUf 

pSDpte  of  lulT  an  nuiDli  la  l»  HcrUied, 

■  cgoMtnUa  clwi*.  ind  llat  It  U  now  loa 
'iniBrlj.  Thnv  Heni  to  br  |ood 
p  IB  ail  achilDB  i  aad  tba  EhU|a 
vj  lb*  nittlnf  dosn  of  tlia  (omu 

„, _jd  tii  itaa  AuiH*  tbiibir*  tikto 

^»  h  tlMKiaMrt«tgtli«N.  atrtalt,    (SwffiaH'i 

witlx>rit>»  ntend  to  In  1l7  W.  dmbt.  bowMtr, 


pop..  »  aav  all  bat  BdnlWblltd :  bai.  n  lb*  oUi 
kud,  L^bATdrhit  bMa  tJfnKll*  InprcKred.  aad  k 
-.. ■^-■-'-■--weiiliriiMd  indBHmpiTo- 

riod.    Ob  (ha  <ibiii«  «1a. 

IIHilcli.  fau  ben  lullr 


Und,  IiBbvdrkw 
ttb  Bunt  lotnlMl; 


4.  hU  Alto  fTflatij  ro  tiia  boautj  «n 


aw^lu°llH  (lo^ <-l (Ml  i™^.  iIhxM  bin  bM 

b.ItaliDubtdltldtd 
^■iIbd.    Tba*  in 


dUto,  poUmlirlj  Ih 

TFiv  Mnoruiu  prodocu  1  ud  Ibm  It  i  niU  ■boHliiiH* 
ofllirSntflMti.  Cm  k  net  to  f««(Ur  cnMtMrf 
Id  luir  11  la  lb*  mm  N.  coaMitti  <rf  lurawj  bat 
pBlH  awl  oiliR  TtftttblM  ■»  tiuntlnlr  nlid.  Ftr. 
tlcaJw  pmi  of  likt  CMBtiT  ••«  ivvntrMet  to  BuUcutar 
godnat.    I™b«rdy  It  tbo  tkM  tan  Motry  i  hi  tin 

BOtinillrif  «fDHTII>.tnitmluM<  bMI*  lb  ■>k»IA> 


/  natural  pattora. 
ototd  uSa^Ni 
tTpartloni  o(Tw- 
aod  tbnoAoM  Iba 


lat^iBi  af'Haplaa  Iba  al 
DctloDt  li  ovinff  iHHa  to 
la  bdiutiT  Dt  Iba  hoibwi^ 
'■  partt  of  Iba  poilnnla  uo  loupo  uiart  in  aotm- 

m  eooiilr;.  lotaripHtad  with  tpica  tod  «har  triiptcal 

partt  oC  Iba  HrapolltaD  Itrrltorj,   Uiil«  va  bunt  com- 
moQ,  bclDt  rouibd  battar  adapted  for  the  bad  and  auHin- 

•^1 — _   1_       -n.-  MBraUoot  of  afTlcifllliir*  ara 

lla  bnAlo  It  feimd  la  llair, 
re  elM  U  EDrap*.  Uon  an  fail 
Rmtlt,  parUcalarlr  la  Calabria. 


(B  bRdi  Id  lb*  IDrfl 
badffar,    Tba  Ivax  or  titer 


°'|J^J 


-Italr  It  IM  dllUnnUbad 
It  IhoH  Df  illk  rabrlcl,  illk 

p  — ^.. — , — llr  nrtodpal  tfltt  in  Lon- 

bardr.    Woollaa  and  Uaeo  MaA.  itn'  plait,  faata, 

tba  oUw  foodt'maaulBcturBd  la  lulj ;  b«,  imanllr 
tpBBklat.  Uw  rav  ptoducta  of  the  mialry  tbra  Ita 

-'---'  ^    or  hjiDT.  aro  imported  froanraica 

- I  and  Ganea  aiuratted  a  !*»■  hrA. 

porOea  m  the  Ind*  of  Esropa,  till  tb*  dJ 
lb*pauafB>o  tl     -       -      '^- 


d  iDDortatloa  oC 
;  dotM  andpni- 

InriB,  br  Iba  Ibi< 
ucb  Hie  pubUo 

llS^ldHBl^ 

principal  ttitlaa 


The  eipont  id 


60  ITALY. 

In|»rttd  dinct  tni  parti*  Indlrpct  tlimuih  Fnnce;      f miinta^J  Inta  Jhe^,  KlnidaB  froa  IMIf  Vil  Ik* 

livruit  li  T«ry  cDDiU«iiblfl  i  uid  A  fnod  dol  1i  carried 

Omaot,  Ue  chief  moiiiKrEliI  poRi  in  ^Idu-VsubU, 
Mul«.  Gilllpall,  Bui.  AM»U,  Vnlci.  ibHl  Pilsima  : 


aYeroDI.  Boloc»,  Turin,  Flgn 
SlnlmllL    Funbet  deuOi  m 


I  o(  Ibe  QuuUtiei  of  Uu  prlodpal  Ai 

UoftlwQiiuUtlH  ortheprlnclixl  ArUelHniiiorcedrnnBtlHU.KInrlDni  talulTuidl 

IL  ta  liM,  llwclWiic  ths  daclired  VallH  of  Uia  ArtlclH  of  BrMih  Flodua  iDd  HhiuIk 


rj  bad.  In  CuittiTlulT, 
imuHlit.  In  nod  BTHamllw.. ,  _.m.  ..■-.»..  ..». 
ud  apvt  of  l£ilrolu.  which  coBillluu,  In  Cict,  tha 
beat  team  In  tlw  UrrHortai  of  l>inni.  Modeu,  ud  tbt 
Papa.  Nn>  and  ««1lenl  roidi  hit*  ben  OHned  Iraa 
Genivi  la  NiH.  Turin  idd  LethoTP.  ■Ddfroin  LflVhom  to 

Hod :  and  ■  n*w  roid  bl*  iMen  mada  from  Nauloa  to 

ami  cefiluiT.  alw.  m^idieal  roadt  bate  been  carrted 
o>er  th«  Alpa,  br  (ha  paiisa  of  tha  Spliioen,  Slmplon. 
SI.  Bernard.  Mont  Cenla,  Ac.,  ud  M>r  i°oai"  "'  i"™- 
j-_.j —  !._.._  j^flg  ^j^^    opened  Ijeivten  luJj  and 


trr.  IB  eHhrr  man]  or  polHlcal  phOoiephT.    Faopla 
.  Italj  are  lauf M  (o  iokI  and  srlte  i  but  iban,  a*  In 

partaof  <be  panfoauU.  Urta  prrilmliiafT  lutowtedge. 

Inataad  of  bdO|  turned  Id  good  account,  la  made  a  neana  of 
iBbul*!  Utsm  vttb  pn)Bd[ca*,*ad  afenalwhit  Ibdrmhida. 

la.  Padua.  Bohvia,  PUa,  Panna,  Baow,  Nl9laa,>ci 
tbelr  auleol  repulatton  baa  ■raallr  wlan  otfg  and 


i|  claaa  of  aanlnajtaa  In  ochar  pana  of  Eutm*. 
•odede*  iDitluled  In  lb*  cownrj  wllh  a  Aw 

lattm/a  deA*  Cmet,  «  Florais*  [an  Fto- 
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,tOfapp<M«tb«mftl]«I]ka  KererthelcM.  they 
if  thinga  in  coramoa  ;  And  the  tUte  of  Um  pe«- 
•anCry  ia  noit  nutt  of  the  countnr  coairatu  very  dltad- 
vanu^ieoiMly  Wtth  the  fertUUy  of  the  toU  add  the  beauty 
oTttaecUBHto. 
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With  an  the  ciA*  dUK  b«iv*a  and  MVlh  lmp«r% 
arnatart  and  Um channa  of  Mt, 
loala  bar  valtejni 
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ThapMrfadM 

Th*  laAl'biiig  «ran««  aod  tbv  awall 

JnjUm  ha  aaatt>«  grpwtan  afla  and 

Aad  to  tba  aaynk'W  frafraat  ihad* 

8lar.-«t  to  Um  mkbl  of  oatar*^  boaaty 

Aad  hi  Um  ladaa  Tiwyaid  A*  far  Udnt. 


I  toe  en 
wtoaa. 


Perfaape,  howerer,  this  la  rather  loo  unlliToarable  a 
^ctore.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Moore  in  thinJilng  thiA  ex- 
treme indigence  ia  accompanied  with  leM  wretcfaednew 
h^9  than  In  moct  other  Kuropean  coontrlet ;  a  coom- 
qoeooe  partly  and  orlncipally  of  the  mildneai  of  tlie  eli- 
mata,  and  pwtly  or  the  tenpeiance  and  contented  dispo- 
sitioo  of  the  people.  {Moore's  Itai^,  H.  UO.)  But,  with 
all  this,  it  ia  atill  true  that  there  i»  in  Italy  a  great  deal. 
Dot  inardy  of  porer^,  but  of  wretchednc—  and  miaery. 
With  the  exception  of  the  NeanoUtan  dominJons.  in  whicn 
agricaltare  la  at  the  lowest  ebb,  Italv  may  be  said  to  be  a 
country  of  tniaU  &rms  held  on  tlw  mmevr  principle,  or  on 
condition  of  the  occupier  glring  iq>  half  the  produce  to  the 
pro|Mletor ;  and  where  lucb  a  system  ot  occupancy  exists, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  improrement,  nor  any  accumu- 
lacion  of  wealth.  In  such  a  state  of  thfaigs,  the  occupiers 
Uto  unilbnnly  almost  from  hand  to  moutn,  and  are  neces* 
aarfly  exposed  to  the  most  tremendous  vidssitudea. 
Neither  is  there  in  Italy  any  regular  state  provision  for 
the  poor ;  and  whererer  this  Is  the  case,  and  especially  in 
so  denselr  peopled  a  country,  there  ^uonot  bil  to  be  ln« 
numerable  Instances  of  extreme  sullbiing.  The  mortal- 
itv  that  took  place  in  Italy  after  the  defldent  hanrest  of 
18)7  was  quite  firightfUl.  and  mendicancy  and  misery  pre- 
vail at  all  times  to  an  extent  unknown  In  better  gorenied 
countries,  though  with  fewer  natural  adTantages.  A  su- 
perficial observer  might  suppose  that  the  small  Ikrmers 
In  the  Faf  ^Armo,  and  other  rich  and  beautifUl  districU 
of  Tnacany  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  were  in  the  eqioy- 
Bent  of  OMMt  of  the  comforts  of  the  Golden  Age ;  but. 
ia  point  of  (act,  they  hare  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle 
with  porerty.  M.  Lullin  de  Chiteauvleux  says  of  the 
occufuers  in  the  Tuscan  Arcadia,  that,**  on  entering  their 
houses,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the  cooreniences  of 
IHe ;  a  talde  more  than  flrugal,  and  a  general  appearance 
of  prlratkm :  they  are  uname  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  a  re- 
aerre  against  unfiivoarable  j9Mty  (LeUart  on  itaty^  ^., 
Eng.  trans.,  p.  79.)  And  such  is  the  case  with  the  fkr 
greater  portion  of  the  country.  Mr.  Maclaren  says,  that 
the  pnmortlon  of  poor,  tattered,  and  wretched  persons 
at  NapbM  is  quite  excessire.  "  On  our  way  to  Caserta, 
Baiss,  and  other  places,  children  8  or  9  jrears  old,  abso- 
lutely naked,  often  kept  running  alongside  our  carriage 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  In  all  the  towns  and 
TiUagea  near  Maples,  strangers  are  besieged  with  crowds 
of  mendicants,  wbcwe  Importunities  know  no  bounds." 
iLetten,  p.  66.)  Mr.  Matthews  says,  that  in  **  the  Papal 
States  all  ia  slovenly  and  squalid ;  there  seems  to  be  no 
middle  link  in  the  chain  of  society  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  beagar.**  {Di€trjf  qfan  JnwaUd^  p.2M.)  It  is  not 
so  bad  in  the  N.  ot  Italy ;  but  even  there,  the  destitution 
and  misery  of  the  people  are  often  such  as  almost  to 
stagger  belief.  (See  Bote's  Letters,  1. 138,  ftc.) 

Itwere  idle  to  expect  that  cleanliness  should  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  such  a  people.  And,  in  bet, 
the  towns,  houses,  and  persons  of  tne  people,  would,  in 
most  instancss,  be  greatly  improved  by  scrubbing,  wash- 
ing, and  combing. 

The  reader  may  find  in  Meore,  Matthews,  and  other 
writers,  ftill  details  of  the  eicisbeo  or  emoaUer  serwienU 
svstem,  peculiar  to  Italy.  It  is  confined  to  the  higher 
oasaes.  and  appears  to  be  the  natural  result  of  a  state  of 
sode^  in  whfcn  marriages  are  a4iusted  on  mere  merce- 
nary prindples.  the  parties  ft-equently  meeting  for  the 
•rst  time  at  the  altar,  and  where  there  is  little  save 
aSdrs  ot  sallantry  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  men. 
The  introduction  of  free  institutions  and  of  a  fkee  press 
into  Italy  would  soon  make  an  end  of  the  race  of  dds- 
beoa.  But  till  then.  It  Is  probable  that  this  public  dis- 
play  of  apparent,  if  not  real,  disregard  to  the  most  import- 
ant «)gagement  of  life,  will  maintain  its  ground. 

Foundling  hospitals  abound  in  most  pvta  of  Italy; 
nd  are  at  once  a  powerful  cause  as  well  as  an  cffset  of 
the  corruption  of  manners.  They  receive  all  dasses  of 
children,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  rich  and  poor ;  and 
great  numbers  are  annually  sent  to  them.  The  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  si^  a  state  of  things,  and  the 
dlsnqpffd  which  it  evinces  for  the  most  sacred  obllga- 
tkma,  are  too  obvious  to  require  being  pointed  out.  One 
of  the  greatest,  and,  perhaps,  moat  Indispensable  rtform 


that  could  be  efbded  ta  Italy  would  be  the  abolition  of 
foundling  hospitals.  What  is  to  be  expected  of  those 
who  do  not  scruple  to  send  their  children  to  die,  or,  If 
they  escape  death,  to  be  bron^t  up,  independently  of 
any  care  of  theirs,  la  foundling  bospUals  ?  micfa  persons 
may  have  the  cant  of  patriotism  on  their  lips;  but  we  mar 
be  quite  sure  that  they  will  never  incur  any  sacrifloe  to  ef- 
fect any  obtect  thatth^  do  notbelleve  will  directly  conduce 
to  the  promotion  of  their  own  s^sh  ends  and  prefects. 
We  borrow  from  Mr.  Matthews  the  following  strlkinf 
description  of  the  ladies  of  Rome  and  of  the  Papal  States. 

**  The  women  are  hi  the  grandest  stvle  of  beauty.  The 
geooral  character  of  their  figure  is  the  mi^estic ;  th«y 
move  about  with  the  Inreding  tread  of  a  Juna  The  phy- 
siognomy of  the  Italian  woman  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
moat  lively  sensibility,  and  explains  her  character  at  a 
alance.  VMuptuonsness  Is  written  In  every  Csature ;  but 
n  Is  that  serious  and  enthusiastic  expression  of  passion, 
the  fluthest  removed  fttan  (Hvolity,  —  which  pronises  as 
much  constancy  as  ardour,  asid  to  which  love  is  not  the 
capricious  trifling  gallantry  of  an  hour  of  Idleness,  but 
the  serious  and  sole  occupation  of  life.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression of  energy  and  sublimity  which  bespeaks  a  firm- 
ness of  soul  and  elevation  of  purpose  equal  to  all  trials  t 
b(tt  this  expression  is  too  often  mingled  with  a  look  oi 
ferocitr  that  is  verr  repulslva  Black  hair,  and  black 
sparkling  eyes,  with  dark  olive  complexions,  are  the 
common  characteristics  of  Italian  physiognomy.  KUonde 
is  a  rari^ :  the  black  eye,  however,  is  not  always  bright 
and  sparkling;  it  is  sometimes  set  off  with  the  soft  melt- 
ing languishment  proper  to  its  rival  blue ;  and  this,  by 
removing  all  expression  of  fierceness,  takes  away  every  "^ 
thing  that  interferes  with  the  bewitching  fasdnarion  of 
an  Italian  beauty."    {Diarp,  p.  119.) 

Oopernmmt. — There  is  nothing  more  than  the  shadow 
of  popular  representiitlon  In  Italy.  The  little  duchy  of 
Lucca  has.  Indeed,  its  senate  of  36  representatives,  of  the 
classes  of  merchants,  sdiolars,  artisans,  and  cultivatiirs, 
and  some  bodies  In  the  city  of  Genoa  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia  slightly  trench  on  the  power  of  the  king  of 
those  doms.  The  Lombardo- Vrnctian  kingdom  has  also 
Its  9  provincial  assemblies;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
there  are  nominally  S  legislative  chambers,  one  of  peers 
and  the  other  oi  deputies.  But  the  (Unctions  of  the  Stdliaa 
chambers  have,  since  1815,  been  obsolete ;  and  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
are  divested  of  all  legislative  powers.  Elsewhere  the  go- 
vemments  of  Italy  are  absolute  (San  Marino  bdng  little 
more  than  a  dependency  of  the  pope),  especially  the 
popedom  and  the  duchy  of  Modena ;  though  In  the  for- 
mer it  is  generally  exercised  with  extreme  mildness. 

That  a  countrv  so  fertile  uid  extensive  as  Italy,  rich  la 
the  various  products  of  a  fhiltful  soli,  enjoying  an  ex- 
cellent climate,  wdl  situated  for  commerce,  having  a 
tntaUn  covered  by  a  range  of  almost  Impassable  moun- 
tains, whose  inhabitants  are  remarkably  shrewd  and  in- 
telligent, and  which  was  dvillsed  and  powerful,  possessed 
of  great  wealth,  and  studded  over  with  innumerable  tno 
stsies,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  sunk  in 
comparative  barbarism,  should  have  been  thrown  back 
in  the  career  of  Improvement,  and  for  centuries  sut]4ected 
to  the  sway  of  foreigners,  and  treated  with  all  the  ig- 
nominy of  a  conquered  province,  can  hardly  foil  to  ex- 
dte  the  astonishment  even  of  the  moat  cardess  obserrer. 
Te  trace  the  various  causes  which  have  conspired  to 
produce  so  striking  an  anomaly  in  the  moral  and  political 
world,  would  require  a  lengthened  essay,  or  rather  a 
large  volume.  But  if  we  mbtake  not.  the  same  circum- 
stance to  which  Italr  prindpally  owed  her  superiority  in 
the  18th,  14th,  and  Ifith  centuries,  has  also  been  the 
prlndpal  cttise  of  her  subsequent  degradation.  The 
number  of  separate  and  Independent  communities  lato 
which  Italy  was  then  divided,  by  directly  sssodatina  her 
inhaba.  with  the  government  of  thdr  respective  dtlea, 
and  making  them  feel  that  their  own  interests  were  idan- 
tlfied  with  those  of  the  conunuuity  to  which  they  be- 
longed, powerfully  excited  thdr  passimis,  and  called 
forth  all  thdr  energies.  Those  powers  which  had  been 
dormant  for  centuries  were  agdn  revived  ;  Milan,  Flo- 
rence, Venice,  (3eooa,  Pisa,  ftc.,  became  the  capitals  oi 
so  many  firee  stgtes,  distinguished  by  thdr  wealth,  and 
thdr  progress  in  the  arts :  doquence.  poetry,  history, 
architecture,  painting,  and  every  other  pursuit  that 
could  either  add  to  the  comfort  or  the  embellishment  of , 
society,  were  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success.  But ' 
this  state  of  society,  though  it  gave  a  powerlUl  im. 
pulse  to  civilisation,  was  also  prmluctive  of  the  most 
fanplacable  anhnodties.  The  disputes  anK»g  the  rival 
republics,  itom  thdr  limited  territory,  and  thdr 
dsaply  amctlng  every  Individud,  were  prosecuted  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  a  personal  and  tho  rancour  of  a 
political  quarreL  8isinondl*s  great  work  {R^mbi^met 
JtaUtmmes  dm  Modern  Age)  is  chiefly  flUed  with  ac- 
counts of  these  conflicU.  And  such  a  state  of  society, 
bow  looompattble  soever  with  the  enjoyment  of  pMce 
and  tranquillity,  unquestionably  ajfords  a  (toe  Add  for  the 
devetopmeDt  of  luperior  talent  and  mental  energy. 
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-"-  '  lal  cod*  waa  ilnn  her  1^  Frtiico.  lalnltelr  nni- 
t  wbal  the  poaiaaiad  In  tba  tlBO  of  her  rojnhilc. 
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hr  low.'*  And  IB  thaoo  rtapectt,  CBattcrt  cootlnat  at 
pratont  noaHr  on  the  umt  feothi*  ai  when  Mr.  Boto'i 
work  wat  pubUthed. 

It  It  fftall/  to  b*  nataltad  that,  on  the  downfall  of 
Kuolooi,  In  mi,  woTiMi  wat  not  mado  for  tho  gdd' 
ddtdaUoB  of  ItalT  lata  an  IndnaDdaBI  ttaUi  bw  Mr 
mlOrr  >Am  -  Tba  cotlKlon  dtMrand  aU  Ih*  ued 
conferred  on  Ralf  h;  Franoa."  (ilHiandl)  The 
old  ordar  of  Ibhwt  wat.  to  1  egoiMenhl*  •Uant,  re. 
■tared ;  tbe  repuMlct  of  Venice  and  Oenoo,  b^dted, 
dliappaarad  1  bat  Ih*  klB|dna  of  SarAnla,  tha  Papal 


;nnT,  Paraa,  La 
halbetinf  on  wl 


n  In  the  now  aiianiciueriti,  harlf^ 


snlWTI  at  the  houtt  of  Ripibiir*.  10  which  thtr 
jDoh  up  tot  protoctloB  and  mpport.  _  Hence  tht^hda- 

Cential  lUlf,  and  It  alio  proh 


Tha  open  imputlal  luttlee,  and  the  Ttaotow  poUct^ 
Introdncod  hj  (be  Piondi,  woro  altbarwhi^  tnapioited. 
or  BMcrlallT  BodUed  I  and  In  tbe  P^ial  UaUa  and  Ma. 
plat,  etpecUly  Iha  IbrBier,  the  pttoilt  a^hi  aniulnd  a 
nrepondiratlBf  lolaeBcet  and  lh«t  aia^  onoa  isore. 
Torhajiaal  Spain  auqitad,  the  wont  ■orersed  at  Ihe 
Enropean  tialaa. 

The  (otenBial  of  Anttrla  fai  ttalreoinat  ha  Jnallj 
taU  to  ha  uMpiatilr*.  Bm  H  li  aaapopolar,  leiloiu, 
and  rtwlaln  Thk  k  erlnd  bj  tAtoatralnu  laU 
~  "-- pnta,  *Bd  OB  tho  hapottatlen  of  booha,  iDd  br  It* 
ilbift  tha  openhit  otcb  at  ■  tcbool  ftn  idtBseMarr 
rllhoullb  aipraai  pemliiion.  The  pnaturo 
and  the  eouciliidoii  an  Imi  aenrelr  Mt 
ider  the  Frencbt  mil  thb  It  morw  than  coqn- 


of  joitkc,  anf IhaiiBciaiii  pollca,  alwioil  whoUr 

tupprBMBd  pHrate  atiaiclnttlan  and  nnhlk  robbery ;  hnl 
Iher  bare  aiatai  mind  In  Iha  Papal  Stalea  Mkd  Maptoh 
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>•  P"-  of  T 


1  luTlDg,  lulDB^  ■  WW.  of  \mtlOO. 
'<  U.  hoxiH,  iBcluitad  In  ttia  kintdou 

tfH  of  th*  tarT^torTi  btlof  that,  l»> 
M  HUM  d(  AulrtB  Ital;  «p^d^7 


W.  4«°U'  nd ««° «!'  N.,  nd Tnf!^  If  ud 
...  hntBC  N.  CutDthta.  lb*  Tinl.  ud  tlM  Oil. 
s  *bi£  It  U  tnuiUd  »T  A*  1I]M  j  W.  tb* 
III.  ThdH  ud  Pttdncol ,  ■.  tli«  diKlilM  g( 
nd  Modou,  ud  lb>  N.  l^ulnai  of  tlw  F^ 
raa  wUch  k  li  dilatr  dtiElHl  b^tb*  Poi  ud 


at  fonibif  ■  ihirtLuD  of  tb*  pi^  ot  Lcabwd^. 
■oreUtulMUtrtaiiii^s  ib>  ITS.    Bi  bi  ine  in 


MUb. 

of  whicb.  eicmt  th*  Vb.  hai 

■■d  all  cantikbiila  ''^-^ 

tUfntflir Uh  PD, , 

udPledmogt,tbc  Adda.  0(lla,  ChlHa, 


Adriatic.     Tka 
.  —  ,^ 
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:  arc  liiMd  vtii  dlanln  lafoooa.  ta  Ib> 

th*  bfntt  ol  Ibi  Po,  In  Ib>  li>w«r  paR 
P7  poaai  tanOj  inUnBad  bf  a^fb 


«f  flranflc  Hid  dClwr  priaiarj  farmulaas ;  tlie  Lower  hi 
raUffH  ccnalit  chledf  of  HCoDdarT  livonon*.  Tfc 
■DiiDIrr  on  ib«  Po  fi  a  lau  allHiW^ln.  ccmUhili 

ID  Uw  3.W.  of  Padua.   Laia,  bwll.  tnm.  nial.'ni 

blUUr,  aralSia  Bioit  Inpoitut  nlanal  pniducli,  Tb 
dinatr  It  (ciHiallr  balibii,  iirm  Ip  ib«  rice  ficuBt 
aluif  tbc^.  In  ttat  Tldnflr  or  Muuua,  ud  nnr  tl 
bl^lK  r  In  ■DiDBm'*  pnttMj  slukt  Jonr  bi  irlDter  I 


u  HDui  u-s.  and  at  Padua 


aJmdj  atatfd.  itncfalL*  a  counlnr  of 

baud  m  tba  mtHamer  prlnclpla.  lod  ha 

■arki.  tbat  oitr  noM  of  Ibt  tounbr  (tii 
■sd  ftom  TO  lo  7t  Oicllih  acm.  ihlla 
«  ibu  10  or  I*.  Tba  lubdlTtalcm  of 
r.  murb  |Faatar  In  tba  upland  rrvlanB 

Dtt  o(  tb*  product!?*  land  fn  tba  moun. 

■viH  Tnmaliti  of  paaturaa.    Ont*  tba  iDvar  bardar  of  Iha 
Bsutatn  bril  Ii  anbla  i  tb*  land  la  Iban  fteqiKMlf  cut 

cailonaU;  Mppertad  br  (too*  walla.  Th«  nrth  tbat  Alii 
Lbaio  tarracO'lnDdiaa  It  ooDtlanaUf  carrifd  dnrn  to  Ifao 


Tba'tnbarfiaBcitDf  u  todhldual  li  oAoi  ODlr . 
jaida  of  Ind  i  and  OB  tba  lakaof  Garda  a  jbdii 

{fur  lu  oil),  HTTH  to  BaliHala  a  tiu^n^'  h  tl» 
«^nml  raflon.  or  Mil  covntrr.  propcrtlea  aro  la«a  di- 
vided i  though  Ibav  aro  tbcra  apllt  into  nnall  alaward> 
•hlpa.  worth  fronlMOOto  WtOO  rranet.  Tbna  larni 
ara  nootlT  tbe  propcrtrof  Ibo  hlabrr  cljMaw,  and  of 
tba  Inhaba.  of  dlln.     Tbin  li  Kartell  a  ilnila  raa- 

Ini.  Si  tnaral.'a  n«  of  b^  Iha  pmlucc.     A  IsIh  at 


bon  iMiioore*.  Ihcr  proiMa  'tliaiiaalrsa  dnmUj  wiib 

Tba  aapad  of  tbU  pari  of  Lombaidi'  li  nry  pleailnf. 
Floorlablni  TlllaitH,  baalcU.  and  Ijolalnl  houiri  an 


DHIr*flhA.     to  tho  high  Oa 

Tha  ■yctoid  li  U 

that  la.  Inanta  wIh  vmj  a  rmt  iu  bouvt  fb 

countrr.  nona  of  the  ptnpertr  It  comniun 
l«  at  Iron  10.000  to  MMO  (r.  a  jear,  and  ID 

that  faara  In  naiT  part  water  najr  * 

and  tti  nelghboorhood.  the  idl  li 

and  iprlBi  afaln  fCiqr  tlawt  Ln  t£ 


rVodl! 


mode  oF  Irrlga^on  dnerret  aom*  m 
lb.  In  which  ara  placwdlonfl  tubH.  Irow 


d^a  nniant  ni^l^frDiB^hrinDUnuIn' »gl^' 
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wateri  are  dUIgentlr  meftinred  by  rule*,  derired  Arom 


bydrosUUc  Uwf,  which  have  pMsed  Imo  an  habitual 
practice.  The  canali  are  provided  with  graduated  doors, 
which  are  raiced  or  lowered  according  aa  the  case  may  be : 
they  are  termed  htctMri.  The  measure  is  called  onda^ 
and  corresponds  to  the  Quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  a  square  bole,  3  Milanese  Inches  high  (an  onda 
of  Milan  equals  Sin.  Bng.),  and  4 in.  wide,  <^>en  1  in. 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  with  its  pressure, 
d^ermines  a  given  Telocity.  Sometimes  the  same  num- 
ber of  inches  of  water  is  gJTen  out  by  the  day  and  the 
hour  on  different  terms.  The  ralue  of  a  property  de- 
pends on  the  command  and  goodness  of  the  water ;  if  de- 
prived of  the  fertilising  fluid,  it  would  diminish  rapidly  in 
price.  Hence  the  state  of  the  waters  is  the  object  of  local 
statutes,  and  of  diligent  care  and  attention.  The  abso- 
lute property  of  an  inch  of  water  is  usually  valued  at  iVom 
10.000  to  15.000  U. ;  but  some  waters  are  valued  as  high  as 
30,000  tr.  All  proprietors  are  entitled  to  carry  a  new 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  across  the  grounds  of 
their  neighbours,  on  paying  the  Ikir  value  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  canal,  and  adding  to  it  one  quarter  more. 
{Bowring't  Rfp.,  p.  99.) 

W.  of  the  deleg.  of  Lodl,  between  Milan  and  Pavia,  a 
good  deal  of  rice  is  grown.  The  distr.  appropriated  to 
Its  culture  is  divided  by  a  great  nnml>er  of  canals,  lined 
with  banks  of  turf,  into  squares  of  S  or  3  acres  each,  within 
which  the  rice  grows,  in  water,  admitted  by  sluices,  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inchM.  The  rice  is  sown  after  a  single 
^ughing,  and  without  any  other  preparation  of  the  land. 
The  sluices  are  opened  to  admit  water  when  the  plant  Is 
some  inches  in  height,  and  it  is  drained  off  again  near  the 
period  at  which  the  grain  is  ripe,  to  allow  the  land  to  dnr 
before  reaping.  After  having  been  reaped,  the  rice  u 
tied  into  small  sheaves,  which  lie  heaped  together  some 
time  before  being  thrashed.  The  soQ  remains  dry  till 
again  ploughed.  Rice  Is  grown  for  three  years  succes- 
sively on  the  same  land,  after  which  the  ground  is  left 
fkllow  for  two  years,  manured  onoe,  and  produces  in  those 
two  years  a  most  abundant  crop  of  hay.  The  nroduce  of 
a  crop  of  rice  Is  estimated  at  double  that  of  a  crop  of 
wheat.  The  rice  grounds  are  let  at  Axed  rents,  of  about 
160  fr.  an  acre ;  ud  even  at  this  enormous  rent,  the 
formers  (who  do  not  divide  their  proflts  with  landlords) 
have  often  made  large  fortunes.  The  labour  required 
b  little,  and  not  expensive ;  but  it  is  very  unhealthy. 
**  Sickly  labourers  are  seen  passing  along  the  banks,  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  the  water.  They  are 
dressed  like  miners,  in  coarse  cloth,  and  they  wander 
about,  pale  as  ghoets.  In  the  reeds  and  near  the  sluices, 
which  they  have  scarcdy  strength  enough  to  open  and 
shut.  In  crossing  a  canal,  they  are  often  obliged  to  plunge 
Into  the  water,  and  they  come  out  wet  and  covered  with 
mud,  carrying  with  them  the  germs  of  fever,  which  never 
fails  to  attack  them.  They  are  not  the  onlv  victims,  as 
the  harvest  men  seldom  get  in  the  crop  without  being 
seised  with  rigors,  the  air  in  all  the  neignbouring  places 
being  deteriorated  by  the  stagnant  water.  The  avidity 
of  the  rice  planters  Is,  therefore,  restrained  by  law,  and 
they  are  prohibited  extending  this  culture  beyond  certain 
limits."  (C;*d<4ratf*/«M«.  P.S8&.)  The  meam>w  lands  in 
the  irrigated  country  are.  like  the  rice  grounds,  parcelled 
out  into  fields  of  two  or  three  acres.  After  remaining 
about  fifteen  vears  in  natural  pasture  (refireshed  by  a 
thick  coat  of  manure  every  three  years),  they  are 
ploughed  and  cleaned  In  autumn,  and  undergo  fime 
successive  crops — hemp  followed  by  vegetables,  oats, 
wheat  followed  by  vegetables,  maise,  and  wheat.  The 
laiid  is  then  left  to  itself,  and  a  crop  of  grass  imme- 
diately springs  up  without  anv  seed  being  sown.  As 
soon  as  the  swarcl  becomes  thick,  the  sluices  are  opened 
upon  it  as  formerly.  In  the  course  of  90  years,  67  crops 
are  obtained  from  the  land:  61  for  the  food  of  cattle, 
6  for  that  of  roan,  and  1  for  clothing.  There  are  few 
countries  in  which  cattle  of  every  kind  are  more  abuo. 
dant.  In  1836,  there  were  in  Lombardy  857,800  cows, 
168.000  sheep,  and  53,000  horses  employed  in  agriculture, 
besides  draught  cattle,  ftc. 

The  flunous  Parmesan  cheese  is  no  longer  made  In 
Parma,  but  in  a  district  40  m.  long  by  ao  wide,  stretching 
firom  Abbiategrosso  on  the  Tesslno,  to  near  the  conflu- 
Mice  of  the  ro  and  Adda.  About  80.000  cows  are  set 
apart  for  Its  production.  These  eome  chiefly  from 
Swiuerland.  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  ftc,  being  bought  at 
from  3  to  4  years  old ;  the  supply  of  milk  increases  till 
they  are  6  or  7  years  old,  when  it  begins  to  fiill  olT. 
About  1 1.500  are  annually  imported,  at  an  average  cost  of 
fttmi  14/L  to  \U.  each,  but  varying  up  to  20/.  {Bowrmg.) ; 
the  sale  of  old  cows,  calves,  and  whey,  on  which  last 
many  hogs  are  fed,  are  estimated  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
young  cows,  and  interest  thereon ;  the  proflts  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  remaining  to  the  fisrmer.  The  cheese 
Is  made  entirely  of  skimmed  milk :  the  cows  are  only 
fed  at  suted  times,  and  are  stalled  during  a  great  part  of 
the  24  hours  to  empty  racks,  a  process  which  Arthur 
Young  says  be  was  assured  was  necessary  to  give  the 
re^uUte  richoest  to  the  &*ilk !   (II.  188.)    In  the  course 


of  a  vear  acow  produces  at  an  average  900  Ubbregrtate, 
or  155  killogrammes  of  cheese.  It  u  sold  twice  a  year 
by  the  farmers,  at  about  1  ft-anc  per  pound.  The  total 
quantity  made  Is  about  16  millions  of  IMre  grosse, 
worth  DtHn  15  to  16  millions  flr.  There  are  about  IS 
lbs.  butter  for  every  40  lbs.  cheese.  The  value  of  the 
cheese  and  butter  consumed  and  exponrted  ft-om  Lom- 
bardy, is  estimated  at  332360,000  flr.  In  the  Milanese 
district,  a  fat  cheese,  called  strackino^  Is  made,  especially 
at  Gorgonsola,  to  which  coagulated  milk  Is  carried  from 
other  parts.  Its  production  is  considered  more  pro- 
fltable  than  that  of  Parmesan :  it  is  sold  at  about  1 
ft".  38  &  the  kllogr.  Much  of  It  is  made  from  the  wan- 
dering herds  or  cattle  which  descend  in  the  autumn 
into  the  plains.  The  proprietors  of  these  herds,  called 
bergamim',  belong  to  the  mountain  region :  in  summer 
they  migrate  in  search  of  pasture  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
Alps,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Grisons.  The  pasture 
lands  of  Lombardy  are  mostly  in  the  mountains  and  low 
flat  country ;  in  its  other  regions,  cattle,  sheep,  beasts  of 
burden,  and  even  goats,  are  scarce. 

The  large  fisrm-houses  and  offices  throughout  Lom- 
bardy are  built  on  a  uniform  plan.  They  are  of  brick, 
and  surround  a  square  court-yard,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
the  residence  of  the  fumer,  granary,  and  stables,  all  well 
arranged,  while  the  other  sides  consist  of  covered  porti- 
coes, under  which  the  fodder,  carts,  &c.  are  kept.  Half 
the  court  is  paved  :  the  other  half  is  an  area  on  which  to 
thrash  the  com.  A  garden  Is  attached  to  the  buOdlng, 
the  outer  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  rines,  produdi^ 
a  growth  for  ordinary  use.  Each  of  these  farms  has  a 
metayer  and  his  damily,  who  usually  hold  it  for  genera- 
tions. They  consider  it  as  a  patrimony,  and  never 
think  of  renewing  the  lease,  but  go  on  from  father  to 
son,  on  the  same  terms,  without  writings.  The  stock 
of  cattle,  ftc.  belongs  to  the  proprietor.  In  a  farm  near 
Marignano,  ChAteauvieux  states  that  100  cows  and  some 
animals  for  draught  were  kept  on  85  acres  of  meadow 
land.  The  metayer  estimated  the  average  return  of  each 
cow  at  900  fr.,  or  of  the  whole  at  90,000  fr.  There  were 
85  acres  of  arable  land,  the  produce  reckoned  at  half  that 
of  the  acres  in  grass,  or  6,000  fr.  The  gross  produce  of 
this  farm  of  120  acres  was  therefore  86,000  n*. ;  which 
sum  was  equally  dirided  between  the  proprietor  and  me- 
tayer ;  the  former  out  of  his  moiety  paying  the  taxes  and 
charges  of  Irrigation,  and  the  latter  deducting  from  his 
share  the  whole  expenses  of  cultivation. 

The  peasantry  in  the  low  flat  country  receive  a  part  of 
thefr  earnings  in  wages,  and  a  part  is  produced  ft^  the 
share  each  has  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  ground 
is,  as  has  been  said,  divided  into  portions  of  from  10  and 
15  to  50  and  70  acres.  Two  acres  are  assigned  to  every 
man  and  his  fimiily,  or  three  to  families  where  there  are 
two  men.  The  fkrmer  fornishes  the  oxen  and  horses  to 
plough  the  ground,  and  advances  the  seed ;  the  coltivator 
performs  all  the  Csrm  work  till  thecrop  becarried  tothegra^ 
nary.  l-3d  part  of  the  budiwbeat  and  beans,  and  l-4th  part 
of  the  rice,  are  then  the  share  of  the  cultivator ;  out  of 
which,  however,  be  returns  the  farmer  the  seed  formerly 
advanced,  amounting  to  about  l-5th  part  of  the  rice,  and 
l-90th  part  of  the  buckwheat.  In  addition  to  their  wages, 
the  master  allows  most  of  his  farm  servants  a  small  house 
and  kitchen-garden  rent  free ;  and  pays  their  capitation 
andother  taxes,  amounting  to  about  6  or  7  fr.eacn.  The 
hire  of  adalryman,  besides  a  certain  quantity  of  provUinns, 
varies  fttun  115  to  200  fr.  a  year ;  that  of  a  carrier  from 
160  to  180  fr.  OrdluATT  labourers  get  bread,  rice  soup, 
milk,  Ac,  and  from  62  to  69  fr.  a  year ;  drovers  get  only 
their  food.  Rice-reapers,  wood-cutters,  and  mowers 
cume  mostly  from  the  mountain  districts  of  Parma  and 
the  'IVrol,  and  vine-dressers  from  Piedmont  and  the  lake 
Maggiore :  the  wages  of  all  vary  from  about  1  to  1^  fr.  a 
day,  with  food. 

In  1836.  it  was  estimated  that  770,000  Winch,  bush, 
rye,  3,795,000  wheat,  6,3&2.7G0  roalse,  838,000  rice, 
10,110,000  cwt  hay.  ftc,  53C0,C00  do.  straw,  696.000  do. 
cheese,  butter,  and  honey.  170,000  do.  silk,  and  1,916,000 
eiuur  wine,  were  produced  in  Lombardy. 

We  have  fewer  details  respecting  the  agriculture  of  the  ~ 
Venetian  provs.    Their  surface  is  estimated  by  Quadrio 
at  9,367,070  tomature,  1.102,128  of  which  are  in  the  plain 
country,  747,260  being  arable,  or  com  lands,  17,800  rice- 
grounos.  and  189,000  meadows  and  pastures. 

Maise  is  srown  in  considerable  quantities  near  Verona, 
and  the  mulberry  very  extensivelybetween  that  city  and 
Bfantua,  and  towards  Vioensa.  The  mulberry-trees  are 
fr^equently  planted  all  round  the  com>flelds,  and  vines 
festooned  from  one  tree  to  another,  so  that  on  the  same 
ground  three  crops — sUk,  wine,  and  grain  —  are  annually 
produced.  From  Verona  to  Viccnsa  the  meadows  are 
irrigated  with  great  care  as  well  as  fisdliU^,  by  means  ot 
the  numberless  streams  that  flow  Into  the  Adige,  the  beds 
of  which,  being  continually  raised  by  the  gravel  they 
bring  down,  and  artificially  embanked,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  inhab.  are  generally 
poor.    Several  laf  ge  far  ming  establishments  may  be  seen, 


Imt  TiocamfiorUble  ooCUfM,  or  lims  of  ireftUh,  amongUM 
pofmnrry^  who  bc«r  a  v^ry  ImUfcrent  character.  The 
■^da  aboat  Vicensa,  bower^r,  are  kepi  with  great  neat- 
ness, and  cuUirated  with  much  Industry,  pr—cnting  a 
farourable  coatraat  to  those  about  Padoa.  On  the  road 
between  thoae  two  dtiee  all  beauty  of  scenery  disappears. 
**  Willows  In  all  their  pollard  ugliness,  and  long  lank 
poplar*  tiianaed  to  the  top,  afttrd  a  yearly  crop  of  fiiggotSj 
the  only  AmI  of  the  ooontry.  The  tops  of  the  poUardad 
trees  near  Vioenaa,  may  be  seen  cut  almost  in  the  shape 
of  goblets,  (br  the  Mke  of  holding  the  leaves  of  the  maise 
pUiced  there  fiir  drHof.  Potatoes  are  often  eultlTatad 
amidst  the  com.  On  the  road  may  be  seen  Immeose 
butts  fidl  of  grapes,  mounted  upon  cluaasy  waggons,  to 
which  they  are  secured  by  such  iron  rings  and  chains  as 
would  hold  a  frigate  at  her  moorings,  dragged  akmg  by  4, 
6,  ur  8  oxen,  when  a  proper  vehicle  would  not  require  more 
thaaapair.*'(GoMtf«r*«Aai!r.ii.lll.)  The  grain  produced 
In  the  Venetian  provs.  leares  a  surplus  orer  what  b  required 
to  meet  the  home  demand.  Good  husbandry  dfmiftlshes 
as  we  proceed  eastward,  and  Istria  is  a  country  which 


would  scarcely  repw  it.  That  peninsula  is  a  collection 
efbarren  limestone  billa,  faitersperaed  with  a  few  fnrtile 
valleys :  It  yields  very  little  com,  and  the  expenses  of 
cultlTation  nearly  absorb  the  prodts.  Wood  is  scnrc«|.  and 
ftael  hasmosthrtobebrengirtfiromCamlolaoreUewbere. 
The  oils  of  Istria,  however,  are  frequently  as  good  as 
those  of  Tuscany,  and  form  its  chief  export.  Some  of  its 
re  good,  but  the  inhab.  are  more  a  oom- 
■ea>nuring.  than  an  agricultural  or  manu- 
people.  iSft  Illtxia.) 
The  culture  of  silk,  the  most  Important  stai^  of 
Korthera  Italy,  is  rapidly  extending ;  and  even  In  the 
delegs.  of  Pavia  and  Lodi.  where  the  climate  is  nn- 
ftroorable  to  the  worm,  the  mulberry  is  gradually  su- 
perseding the  Tine  and  otirB.  In  the  deleg.  of  Brescia 
alone,  the  oU  crop  hm  diminished  within  the  last  85 
years  flrom  400,000  lbs.  to  half  that  quantity;  while  the 
produce  of  silk  has  risen  withtat  the  same  period  Arom 
1,900,000  to  a,MO,000  lbs.  The  annual  produce  of  silk 
In  Lombardy,  Venice,  Tyni,  and  Tesstno,  Is  estimated 
at  aboat  7,000,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  7-lltbs  of  the  total 
produce  ef  Italy.  The  produce  of  the  Lomfoardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  In  lOSft,  was  S,460.47»  Milanese  lbs., 
ainoe  which  ttase  It  has  consequently  about  doubled.  The 
best  silk  hi  Lombardy  is  obtained  in  the  district  of  Brania. 
between  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Como  {  and  la  the 
Venetian  proTS.,  flrom  the  delegs.  of  Treriso  and  Friull. 
man  and  Bergmno  are  the  great  centres  of  the  trade  In 
•Ok ;  the  former  city  and  Its  n^bourbood  being  the 
chief  seat  of  tts  manufhctnre.  Next  to  the  silk  fUirics 
«€  Milan  rank  those  of  Como,  Brescia,  Crentona,  and 
Bfantna  Verona  and  Its  neighbourhood,  with  many 
Mantuan  Astricts,  produce  the  best  sewing  and  twist 
ailk.  Vlcensa  and  Bassano  produce  immense  quantities 
of  sOk,  chiefly  double-threa«Ied  trahis,  and  much  also  is 
obtained  from  Padua ;  but  in  all  the  latter  nvned  provs.. 
ooantlty  is  more  sought  after  than  quality  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  articler 

Next  to  silk,  the  chief  BMnnfl«tures  are  those  of 
woollen  and  cotton  (hbrics,  linen  thread,  paper,  hats,  iron 
goods,  ftc  In  Lombardy  there  are  several  Iron  and 
copper  worlu,  with  fabrics  of  earthenware,  marble 
quarries,  Ac  (For  details  respecting  the  chief  foreign 
^^de  of  Austrian  Italy,  $ee  Milan,  Vbkics,  TaiasTX,  *c.) 
The  OMMntaln  districts  send  wines  into  Switxerland  and 
the  Tyrol ;  and  live  stock,  game,  chsssss,  butter,  honey, 
firewood,  ctiarcoal,  timber,  granite,  marlrfe,  slates,  bricks, 
iron  and  steel,  vartoiu  implements,  cloths,  and  a  little 
bcmp.  into  the  Oat  country  i  out  of  which  they  receive. 
In  exdiange,  wheat,  rice,  aoaise,  and  oU. 

rafotfffn. .— Aeetmiing  to  the  new  government  survey, 
the  value  of  the  land  In  the  Lomhardo-Veoetlan  kingdom 
has  been  estimated  at  110,861,000  scwtf  (88,656.000/.). 
The  land-tax  paid  in  Lombardy  Proper  amounts  to  from 
II  ,000,000  to  StOOO.000 /frv,  and  h)  the  Venetian  provtaices 
to  about  19,000,000  Ore,  or  together  to  about  1,M0,000<.  a 
year,  or  nearly  31  per  cent,  on  the  assumed  value  of  the 
capital.  The  valuation  by  which  the  hmd-tax  is  levied  hi 
the  Milanese  has  not  been  altered  shice  1760:  the  tax  has 
Indeed  been  increased,  but  the  increase  has  not  been  by 
any  means  equal  to  the  increased  value  of  the  land.  After 
1796,  the  land-tax  was  as  high  as  48  oenteslrol  per  scudo, 
but  since  1819  It  hm  been  reduced  to  171  centeslml :  in 
the  Venetian  provt.  it  has  also  been  reduced,  but  It  is 
Btill  higher  there  than  in  the  Milanese.  It  is  supposed 
tliat  the  system,  to  be  bottomed  on  the  new  survey,  will 
equalise  the  taxation  of  the  two  portions  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  above  survev,  the  valuation  Is  guided  by  the 
amount  of  every  kind  of  produce  in  ordioarv  years,  and 
under  an  ordinarr  system  of  cultivation.  The  average 
prices,  from  1828  to  1835,  are  taken  as  a  guide,  regard 
being  bad  to  local  circumstances,  distance  from  markets, 
Ac.  llie  expenses  are  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts, 
and  calculated  according  to  the  system  of  arming.  To 
allow  for  casualties,  from  l-9th  to  I -7th  part  is  deducted 
from  tha  nett  proceeds  for  cmn,  l-7th  for  flax,  chesnots. 
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and  oUves.  1-I9th  for  hay,  I-I8th  for  wood.  Chorchsa, 
fortresses,  and  open  spaces  ara  free  t  but  of  all  other 
buUdlnga,  the  value  is  ascertained  as  nearly  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Machinery  is  flree ;  not  so 
mills  or  water  power.  All  buildings  are  assumed  to  be  la 
an  average  state,  and  a  reduction  of  (nm  10  to  40  per 
cent,  is  made  lor  keeping  them  in  repair. 

The  poll-tax  b  levied  in  places  not  sutject  to  the  tax 
on  consumption.  All  Individuals  (except  paupers),  front 
the  ages  of  14  to  60,  are  liable ;  and  it  amounts  to  8 
lire  68  centesimi  tot  werj  inhab.,  without  reforenca 
to  his  drcnmstancas.  In  addition  to  this  tax  levied 
for  the  state,  a  sum  not  exceeding  8  lire  may  be  iau 
posed  for  the  exigencies  of  the  commnne  The  poll-tax. 
therefore,  may  reach,  but  can  never  exceed,  the  sum  or 
6  lire  68  cent.  The  iolustioe  done  to  the  humbler  part 
of  the  pop.,  by  Imposlnc  the  same  amount  of  poll-tax  on 
them  as  on  the  higher  classes,  is  in  part  compensated  by 
the  frequent  pracooeof  raising  extraordinary  Impositioos 
on  the  latter,  in  the  shape  of  augmentations  to  tne  land- 
tax,  and  by  tne  oontnd  of  the  communal  property  being 
Mt  entirriy  in  the  hands  of  the  small  proprietors. 


asuamtlon,  whldi  exist  in 
in  dUferent  places.    They 


almost  entirriy  ^ 

The  coUectioo  of  the  taxes  Is  forased  out  on  leases  of 
three  years  {  and  the  same  person  aaay  be  collector  of 
several  coamunes,  or  of  several  entire  districts.  Tha 
former  of  the  taxei  has  power  to  proceed  against  de- 
foulters,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  sell  the  land  for  arrears : 
but  such  proceedings  are  sddom  or  never  heard  of, 
and  the  collection  b  simple,  and  atttiMttd  with  very  little 
expense* 

tiie  edrpdlr,  or  taxes  on  const 
walled  towns  dlflbr  In  aasount 

do  not  every  where  comprise  the  same'  articles,  but 
generally  include  wine,  spirits,  flour,  bread,  cattle,  flsb, 
oil,  butter,  cheese,  h«r.  straw,  wood,  coab,  and  a  fow 
other  articles.  The  mill-tax  b  levied  at  the  mills,  the 
others  mostly  at  the  town  fates.  At  Milan,  wine  and 
vinegar  are  charged  1  lire  It  cent,  the  cwt.,  wheaten 
flour  and  bread  about  1|  lire,  hay  and  oats  86  cent., 
cheese  1  lire  SO  oent^  coals  and  sawed  wood  57  cent., 
bricks  and  tiles  39  cent,  per  100,  oxen  7  lire  47  cent.,  pigs 
a  lire  45  cent,  each,  Ac  The  taxes  at  Venice  (which 
see)  are  higher.  Taxes  on  trades  have  generally 
been  abolished ;  In  Milan,  however,  bakers  and  butchers 
are  subject  to  an  Impost.  Certain  tradesmen  in  open 
towns  are  suhiect  to  taxes,  which,  like  others,  are  formed 
out  to  the  best  bidder,  who  usually  compounds  with  tha 
parties  for  a  stipulated  sum.  The  Income  and  expeniU- 
ture  of  the  diflbrent  cities  of  Lombardy  amount  annually 
to  from  86,000,000  to  46,000.000  lire. 

The  import  duties  are  heavy  on  most  articles.  Cotton, 
woollen,  pewter,  and  tin  manufactures,  flne  poUshed 
hardware,  porcelain,  and  books  allowed  bv  the  censor- 
ship, are  admitted  on  payment  of  an  «tf  valorem  duty  of 
60  per  cent,  on  their  dedared  value.  SUk  labrics  pay 
90r.  per  lb.  nett.  The  importation  of  salt  Is  prohibited, 
salt,  tobacco,  sal4wtre,  and  gunpowder  being  govem- 
aoent  mon<^)olles.  Here,  as  In  England,  the  privata  cut. 
tivatioo  of  tobacco  U  disallowed,  and  the  salt  springs  not 
made  use  of  by  the  government,  must  be  filled  up.  The 
revenue  has  risen  less  In  consequence  of  an  increase  of 
duties  than  of  Increased  production  and  consumption. 
The  total  public  revenue  of  Lombardy  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  50,000.000  lire  a  year.  The  public  debt  has  been 
considerably  reduced ;  and  the  interest,  which  b  5  per 
cent.,  b  regularly  paid. 

GovemmtcnL  Eiueatiom^  ^c  —  The  government  of 
Austria  In  Italy  b  so  liable  to  be  dbturbed,  throu^ 
the  rooted  dbUke  entertained  by  the  Italians  for  tm 
(Germans,  as  to  require  the  most  vigilant  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  ministry.  The  policy  of  the 
lattar  has  been  to  restrict  the  power  and  privileges 
of  the  nobles  and  large  proprietors,  who  have  gene- 
rally been  fbund  at  the  head  of  anv  popular  movement : 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  conciliate  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Accordingly,  the  representation  In  the 
provincial  coundb  has  been  rendered  apparently  more 
popular  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Bach 
of  the  two  provinces  has  Ita  assembly,  witn  attributet 
and  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  German  Stdnde  ;  but 
their  compositioo  b  whollv  different.  They  have  neither 
ecclesiastical  members,  nobles  sitting  in  right  of  birth  or 

Broperty,  nor  deputies  of  dose  corporations ;  but  with  all 
ais,  the  most  eflbctual  precautions  are  taken  to  hinder 
those  assemblies  having  any  popular  bias.  The  members 
are  appointed  through  the  medium  of  a  double,  or  rather 
a  triple,  stage  of  election.  The  two  great  classes  of  Con- 
tadini,  the  proprietors  of  land  ;  and  Cittadhu,  the  inhi^. 
of  towns,  are  the  primary  electors,  the  suffhige  depending 
on  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  taxes.  These 
primary  electors  return  from  their  general  body  a  council 
of  election,  the  members  of  which  must  possess  a  higher 
property  qualification  than  is  requbite  Ibr  the  primary 
electors.  The  council  of  election  elect  from  the  members 
of  iu  own  bodv  a  certain  number  of  candidates,  and 
ttKHu  these  candidates  tJkt  croum  seioeti  tkott  who  are  to 
act  as  membera  qf  tke  pro9tmciat  astembfy  i  and,  as  if  all 
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ihU  were  oot  enough  to  stifle  any  thing  like  popular  feel- 
ing. It  reienret  to  itielf,  whenerer  it  thlnlu  fit,  power  to 
cancel  all  the  prooeedlngi,  and  to  order  a  new  selection  I 
And  even  when  elected,  this  assembly  has  no  IcttUlative 
powers ;  the  will  of  the  emperor  bmng  law.  This  Is 
carried  into  eflbct  by  the  riceror,  who  is  at  present  an 
Austrian  archduke ;  and  under  whom  there  Is  a  governor 
in  each  prov.,  assisted  1^  a  goremment  council  appointed 
In  Vienna.  Bach  deleg.  has  a  delegate,  or  political 
superintendent,  and  a  separate  financial  officer ;  each 
district  a  chancellor ;  and  each  commune  a  podesti.  In 
the  chief  town  of  each  deleg.  Is  a  court  of  primanr  ju- 
risdiction ;  in  Milan  and  Venice  are  courts  of  appeal  and 
of  commerce ;  and  a  high  court  of  revision  sits  in  Ve- 
rona. Trial  bv  Jury,  and  viva  voce  pleadings  and  examin- 
ations, are  unknown.  And  if  we  ada  to  this,  that  a  jealous 
censorship  Is  established  over  the  press,  and  that  only 
certain  foreign  journals  or  books  can  be  Imported,  we 
shall  have  a  prettv  good  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment. Two  foreign  regiments  are  maintained  for  the 
police  service,  one  in  either  government.  Bight  regiments 
of  the  line  in  the  Austrian  army  are  levied  In  these  provs., 
but  there  is  no  militia.  All  males,  whether  noble  or 
otherwise,  are  registered  for  military  service  at  Uie  age 
of  18,  unless  exempted  from  physical  or  other  causes. 
From  those  thus  registered  the  number  required  are 
taken  by  ballot ;  but  are  allowed  Co  serve  by  approved 
substitutes,  for  whom,  however.  It  Is  often  necessary  to 
pay  large  sums.  The  period  of  service  is  eight  years, 
after  which  the  soldier  is  entirely  free.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  lie  said  by  such  flimsy  eulogists  as  Von  Raumer, 
the  government  of  Austria  In  Italy  Is  undoubtedly  a  cold, 
repulsive,  and  jealous  denpodsm.  But  it  Is  not  oppressive; 
and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Tumbull,  that  In  point  of  flsc^ 
and  military  pressure,  it  is  more  lenient  than  Uiat  of  the 
French ;  and  all  that  piay  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  material  comforts  of 
the  petiple,  is  sedulously  promoted. 

It  is.  also,  true  that  large  sums  are  expended  bv  the  oo- 
vemment  in  keeping  up  the  roads  and  other  public  works, 
and  In  public  educanon.  A  larcer  proportion  of  the 
pop.  is  educated  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
than  in  any  other  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  except 
the  Tyrol  and  Bohemia.  Bv  a  law  of  l8St,  every  com- 
mune Is  obliged  to  maintain  a  primary  school,  either 
wholly  or  In  part ;  and.  In  1837,  only  66  communes  were 
without  schools  exclusively  their  own :  45  gymnasiums, 
18  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  \%  lyeeums,  exist  in  the 
chief  towns,  and  there  are  S  universities,  those  of  Pavia 
and  Padua,  the  former  ranking  as  the  first  In  Italr.  But. 
not witti  standing  all  this  apparatus,  a  really  good  educa- 
tion Is  unknown  in  Lombardv ;  and  that  which  exists  is 
better  fitted  to  enslave  and  WMse  than  to  expand  the 
mind.  It  is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy ; 
and  no  school  can  be  opened,  or  book  used  In  a  school, 
or  other  seminary,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
government.  Bven  the  Conwenattont  Lexicon  has  In- 
curred the  displeasure  of  this  paternal  government. 

History. -"I  he  greater  part  of  this  portion  of  Italy,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  was  succesdvelv  pos- 
sessed by  the  Heruii,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lombards : 
x\i  >  latter  held  it  from  868  till  774,  when  Charlemagne  an- 
nexed it  to  ihe  empire  of  the  Franks,  to  which  It  remained 
att  iched  till  888.  From  that  period,  except  the  territory 
ui  tit<*  Venetians,  it  generally  belonged  to  the  German 
em|ierors,  till  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of  Milan,  in 
1 1 50.  This  republic  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  139%.  and. 
In  1A35.  came  into  the  possession  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
After  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Bfantua  were  assigned  to  Austria,  to  which 
they  have  since  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
time  they  formed  a  part  of  tlie  Cisalpine  republic  and 
French  empire.  Venice  and  its  territory,  whicli  had 
exiiced  as  an.  aristocratic  republic  from  the  7th  century 
to  1797,  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
In  181ft.  (Bowring*s  Reports  on  the  Lomb.-Ven.  States  $ 
TumbuiFs  Atatria^  ^.,  and  the  Journal  of  Edveation  / 
Von  Raumer's  Italy,  1.  124^203.  /  CMteamvieuM,  Italy 
and  its  Agriculture,  R<gby*s  TransL  p.  14-^  974->286, 
Ac.) 

ITHACA,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  celebrated  In 
antiquity  as  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  {scopulos  JtAaca, 
LaHrtia  regna,Wrg.,  iEn.  ill.  S75.).  7  m.  S.  Santa  Maura, 
8  m  E.  Cephalonta,  and  17  m.  W.  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania ;  Point  Marmaca,  at  iU  N.  end,  being  in  lat.  tH^  30* 
N.,  and  long.  SO^  39'  B.  Length  14  m.,  breadth  4  m., 
area  44  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1836,  9,644.  It  presents  fh>m 
the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  barren,  rugged  rock,  deeply 
indented  on  its  B.  side  by  a  gulpb,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  Is  Vathy,  the  port  and  cap.  of  the  island,  accu- 
rately described  in  the  Odyssey :  — 


«'A«|IMloa«|MML, 

^••rad  le  Pbornl  poww,  whoM  1 

Two  enmo  rocsa,  jiro}«cUii|c  to  the  main, 

Tba  rowSii  wtndr  (•mMMwuia  rtiaia  raritn 

WIthtai,  Ihi  wavw  In  mRct  nvrmara  Rfida^ 

Ami  ah^^  Mean  wiUMui  UMir  bsvwn  rt(l».''—FoM. 
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About  a  third  part  of  the  surface  Is  capable  of  ctil- 
tlvatioo.  the  greater  part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  vineyards 
The  chief  products  are  wine  (esteemed  In  Greece  as  ex- 
tremely delicious),  olive  oil.  currants,-  barley,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  wheat ;  but  the  industry  of  the  islanders  Is 
greatly  impeded  by  the  taxes  levied  on  their  exporu  lyy 
the  Ionian  goremment.  After  all,  it  a|H>ears  prolMble 
that  Ithaca  has  little  to  interest,  beyond  tne  associations 
connected  with  its  andent  history.  Bfany  of  tlie  places 
mentioned  by  Homer  can  be  traced,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  probability.  The  port  Phorcys  is  clearly  idi*n. 
tical  with  Molo,  and  the  inner  harbour  of  Vathy 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  tm:bx»x,—  *Vii9fm/  ettiwrnt 
under  Mount  Nelson.    In  the  S.  part  of  the  island,  at  no 

Keat  distance  (h>m  the  shore,  is  a  spring,  rising  at  the 
[>t  of  a  rock  still  called  Koraka,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Arethusa  of  Homer.  (See  O^s.,  ».  40a)  Some  ruins  of 
Cyclopean  walls,  similar  to  those  of  Mycene  and  Tiryus^ 
are  considered  bv  Dodwell  to  be  the  remains  of  the  city 
of  Ithaca,  the  residence  of  Ulysses.  {See  Lonjam  Islands.) 
{.Dodwell,  i.  66. ;  Priv.  Reports,  ^) 

IVES  (STO.  a  pari,  bor.,  seaport,  and  par.  of  Conk- 
wall,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  same  name,  18  ro. 
W.  Truro,  and  250  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par^ 
1,850  acres ;  pop.  of  pari.  lH>r.  (which  includes  the  three 

n.  of  St.  Ives,  Lalsnt,  and  Towednak),  in  1841,  8.64JV. 
insists  principally  of  one  long  street,  branching  S. 
into  two  smaller  ;  and  the  houses  are  generally  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  built  in  situations  to  suit  ihe  convenience 
of  persons  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  port.  IIm 
church,  a  low  but  spacious  building,  erected  in  1434, 
stands  close  to  the  sea :  there  are  also  two  places  of  woe 
ship  for  dissenters,  a  national  school,  and  two  Sunday- 
schools.  A  grammar* school,  founded  by  Charles  I.,  has 
gone  to  decay .  The  town-hall  and  custom-house  are  tlie 
only  other  public  edifices.  The  port  has  a  pier,  iMiilt  by 
Smeaton,  in  1770,  at  an  expense  of  10,000/.,  within  whicB 
small  vessels  lie  aground  at  low  water.  Large  ships  may 
anchor  In  the  bay,  in  6  and  7  fathoms  ;  but,  kwing  quite 
exposed  to  the  N.  whids,  it  Is  not  much  frequented. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  however,  tols  port 
had  in  1860,  158  ships,  of  10,479  tons  burden,  and  the 
customs  rerenue  in  1846  amounted  to  IJbQV.  The  pier 
dues  are  let  for  830/.  a  year,  exdusive  of  the  tax  or  la. 
per  hhd.  on  the  export  of  fish,  which  sometimes  exceeds 
600/.  in  a  single  year.  The  prindpal  employment  of 
the  inhalM.  is  the  pilchard  flsherv,  which  of^  late  has 
been  carried  on  with  more  than  ordinary  success,  and  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  town  of  Devon  or 
Cornwall.  The  season  lasts  from  July  to  Sept,  and  in 
Csvourable  years  very  large  quantities  are  exported  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a  ccnsiderable  supply  being  also  fur- 
nished for  the  consumption  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. In  1842,  the  entire  quantity  exported  amounted 
to  20,714  hhds.,  of  which  17,710  hhds.  were  furnished  by 
St.  Ives  alone.  Sereral  new  mines  have  bkewlse  been 
opened  in  the  vicinity,  aflbrding  additional  employment 
to  the  people.  The  corporation,  chartered  in  the  reign 
of  James  1 1.,  was,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Munldj^ 
Beform  Act,  a  dose  self-elected  body  of  11  members  :  it 
now  comprises  4  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and 
12  councillors,  and  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  imder 
a  recorder.  Corporation  rerenue  In  1847-48,  192/.  llie 
bor.  sent  2  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C.  firom  the  Sth  of  Queen 
Mary  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act,  which 
deprived  it  of  l*mem.  Previously  to  the  last-mentioned 
act,  the  firanchise  was  vested  In  ttie  Inhabs.  paying  seoi 
and  lot  t  the  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  then  also 
enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  the  two  adjacent  pars,  of 
Lalant  and  Towednak.  EMistered  electors,  in  1849-50, 
585.  MarkeU  on  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  cattle-fair, 
Saturday  before  Advent.  (Afim.  Rep.j  Pari.  Bound. 
Rep. ;  Com.  Diet.,  ^.) 

IVIZA  or  IBIZA  (an.  Ebusus),  an  isl.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  forming  one  of  the  Balearic  group  bdonging 
to  Spain,  00  m.  B.  by  N.  Cape  Nao  in  Valencia,  and 
42  m.  S.W.  Majorca:  the  cap.  on  iU  S.W.  side  being 
in  Ut.  88O  63'  16"  N.,  long,  lo  26*  32"  E.  It  Is  of 
an  Irregular  5-slded  figure;  iu  length  from  N.B.  to 
S.W.  being  27  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  15  m.  The 
coast  is  irregular,  indented  by  a  great  number  of  bars, 
the  largest  being  those  of  St.  Antonio  and  Ivisa:  the 
surface  is  hilly,  and  in  many  parts  wdl  wooded ;  but  there 
are  several  picturesque  and  fertile  valleys  having  a 
soil  well  adapted  for  tillage.  The  climate  is,  in  mort 
respects,  similar  to  that  of  Valenda  and  Catalonia :  the 
winters  are  so  mild  that  the  thermometer  sddom  falls 
below  130  B^aum.,  and  the  heats  of  summer  are  tem- 
pered by  the  sea  breeses.  The  chief  products  of  the 
island  are  olives,  wine,  com,  flax,  and  nemp,  diflbrent 
kinds  of  fhiit,  especially  figs,  for  which  it  was  celebrated 
even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  PItny.  The  salt-pans  are 
so  productive  that  salt  is  a  chief  article  of  exportation : 
large  flodu  of  sheep  are  pastured  on  the  hills,  and  the 
sea  near  the  coast  abounds  with  fish,  the  capture  of 
which  gives  employment  to  many  of  the  inhab.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  Island  is  in  great 
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ftetwU,  owing  to  the  Indolence  of  the  Inhab.,  and  their 
slareoljr  mode  of  tflU^.  The  Ivlsaiu  are  of  middle 
size,  shrank  and  aallow ;  thej  apeak  a  language  liml- 
tar  to  that  spoken  in  Catalonia  and  ValencUu  being  a 
corrupt  dialect  of  the  aodent  Romaunce,  ooce  the  com- 
mon ungoage  of  all  S.  Burope. 

The  cap.  Ivisa  (which  haa  a  popi  of  ft,no  persona)  is 
fostifled,  and  has  a  good  tiarbour.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  a  bishop's  see.  The  chief  boildlngs 
are  a  cathedral,  6  chorcfaea,  9  oooTents,  9  hospitals,  and  a 
public  sehooL 

Irisa,  the  largest  of  two  islands,  called  b]r  Straho /V^- 
SHxr.  or  the  prae-bearing  islands,  was  earlr  occupied  or 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  whence  it  has  been  call- 
ed E6o9M$  Fketnitui  by  SiUus  Itallcus  (P«m.,  Ub.  IH. 
1.  962.).  It  was  taken  from  them  by  Q.  Metellus,  and 
remained  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  their  successors 
the  Vandals,  till  the  conquest  of  Spain  bjr  the  Moors  in 
llM  8th  centnrr.  The  Spaniards  took  the  island  in  1994, 
and  attached  ft  to  the  kingd.  of  Arragon.  since  which  it 
has  nsoally  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  larger  islands, 
Majorca  and  Minorca.  In  1706,  during  the  war  or  the 
suocesskm,  it  submitted  to  Sir  John  Leake  with  a  British 
•quadroa,  and  was  ceded  to  Bnglaod,  together  with  Mi- 
norca, at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  continued  In  the 
poasession  of  the  British  till  the  peace  of  1814,  when  they 
were  restored  to  Spain.  {MHLamo^  Diet.  OA>f(.) 

IVREA  (an.  Eporedia\  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  dom.  of 
Sardinia,  diT.  Timn,  c»p.  pror.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Dotre,  90  m.  N.N.B.  Turtn.  Pop.  in  1838,  inc  com., 
M7&  It  is  an  ill-built  town,  defended  by  old  fortifica- 
tions, a  citadel,  and  a  small  fortress  upon  an  adjacent 
hiil ;  and  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  five  other  parish  churches, 
several  convents,  an  hospital,  a  seminahr,  and  a  large 
prisoo.  Here  are  raanulactures  of  silk  fabrics  and  of  or- 
ganxinad  silk,and  tome  recently  established  cotton-  works; 
with  markets  for  cheese,  rattle,  and  other  Alpine  pro- 
duce ;  and  for  the  iron  obtained  near  Cogne,  and  other 
places  in  Its  vicinity.  Eporedia  is  reportra  to  have  tieen 
colonised  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Marlus.  It  would 
appear  from  Tacitus  (  Hist.^  1.  70.)  to  have  been  a  munU 
ctpimm  as  well  as  a  colony.  Strabo  says  that  36,000  Sa- 
laissi,  made  prisoners  by  TereotiusVarro,  were  sold  here 
as  slaves  by  public  auction.  Ivrea  has  been  repeatedly 
taken  by  the  French,  and  under  the  French  esspire  was  the 
cap.  of  the  dep.  Doire.  (  Diet  Qiog.  s  CtommtU  Italy ^  ^c.) 

J. 

JACCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  pror.  Aragon,  cap.  of  a  par- 
tide  of  tta  own  name,  56  ra.  N.  by  R.  Saragossa,  and  82  m. 
N.N.W.  Hoesca ;  lat.  420  30*  N.,  long.  0^24'  W.  Pop., 
according  to  Mifiano.  3.012.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  only  21  m.  from  the 
French  frontier.  In  a  wide  and  fertile  vaUey,  enclosed  by 
the  riv«v  Aragon  and  Gallego:  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall,  and  entered  by  7  gates.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  a  cathedral  church,  castle,  military  hospital, 
and  5  convents.  The  inhahs.  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture  and  woollen  weaving;  but  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  other  places  confines  their  industry  to  the 
supply  of  the  town  and  immediate  neichbourhood.  The 
crops  raised  in  the  district  comprise  wheat,  barley,  pulse, 
&c.,  and  fruits  are  abundant ;  but  the  sereritr  of  the 
climate  during  winter  prevents  It  fttnn  producing  many 
of  the  Ihdcs  off  8.  Europe. 

Jacca  was  a  place  of  some  consideration  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  regio  Jaeeatania. 
It  was  taken  by  M.  P.  Cato,  mmo  195  A.  C,  and  was 
made  a  station  va  the  troops  during  the  war  with  Spain. 

JAEN,  a  prov.  and  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
between  iat.  ST^  3(K  and  38^  40'  N.,  and  long.  20  SO'  and 
¥^  Itf  W.  Itt  shape  is  that  of  an  irregular  four-sided  figure ; 
and  it  is  boonoed  N.  by  the  Sierra  Morena  and  La 
BCancha,W.  by  Cordova,  S.  by  Granada,  and  K.  b; 
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Murda.  Greatest  length,  86  ro. ;  greatest  breadth,  78 
m. :  area.  4,430  sq.  m.  Pop.,  277,000.  This  province, 
situated  in  the  oroer  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
qulTir,  is  encircled  by  lofty  mountains,  which  make 
access  difficult,  and  give  to  its  twrders  a  rude  and 
mountalomis  character.  The  surface  is  chiefly  an  alter* 
nation  of  bills  and  Talleys,  formed  by  the  Guadalimar. 
Herromblar,  and  other  aflluents  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
The  climate,  though  damp  in  some  parts,  is,  on  the 
wbole,  healthy  and  favoorable  to  veeetatic^n.  The  soil 
on  the  bills,  consisting  of  4eiTthtt»  from  the  primitive 
and  transition  rocks  of  the  sierras  Morena  and  Granada, 
is  sandy  and  barren ;  Imt  the  valleys  are  extremely  rich, 
and  with  moderate  attention  to  tnlage,  might  be  made 
highly  prodoctlTe.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in  the  most 
degraded  state ;  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  soil  is 
tilled,  and  the  produce  is  insufllrient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  pr^v.  Olives,  wine,  and  other  fruits  of  good 
quality,  gall-nuta,  wood,  kermes,  and  shumac  are  abun- 


dant, and  honey  and  silk  are  produced  in  small  quantities. 
Cattle  and  horses,  however,  are  pastured  on  a  large  scale, 
and  a  breed  of  the  latter,  pecnliar  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ubeda,  ranks  as  nearly  equal  to  the  Arabian.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province,  which  was  celebrated 
even  under  the  Romans,  consists  chiefly  of  iron.  lead, 
and  copper,  with  smaller  quantities  of  silver ;  but  lead 
and  Iron  are  the  only  ores  now  wrought.  Veins  of  mar- 
ble and  jasper  occur  here  as  lyequentiv  as  In  Granada, 
but  are  not  quarried,  from  want  of  spirit  in  the  Inhaba. 
Manufacturing  indoMry  Is  quite  tnsigoiflcant :  silk  and 
woollen  fld>rtM  are  made  In  some  of  the  towns ;  but 
the  chief  brandi  of  employment  Is  in  pottery,  and  parti- 
cularly in  making  atcarrtauu^^  species  of  porous  earthen 
jars,  much  used  in  Andalusia  for  keeping  lioiiors  cool  In 
warm  weather.  {.Bowie »  ;  MttUmo;  Viet.  Giog.) 

Jaem.  a  dty  of  Spain,  cap.  of  prov.  and  partido  sanM 
name,  and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  Jaen,  an  aiBuent  of  tha 
Guadalquivir,  37  m.  N.  Granada,  and  12S  m.  B.N.E. 
Madrid.  Pop^  according  to  Miflano,  18,700.  It  is  s^ 
tuated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  Sierra  de  Susana, 
and  is  so  surrounded  by  mountains,  crossed  by  extremelj 
bad  roads,  that  Tew  travellers  have  visited  it.  A  recently 
made  road,  however,  joining  the  high  road  between 
Cordova  and  Madrid,  and  passing  through  Baylen  and 
the  Puerto  de  Peflacerrados  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  haa 
made  it  more  easy  of  access.  The  city,  above  which 
towers  a  Moorish  castle  commanding  a  fine  view  of  tbo 
whole  country,  has  extremely  narrow  streets,  a  cathe- 
dral, 12  par.  churches,  and  1ft  convents.  The  cathedral 
is  of  Corinthian  architecture,  300  ft.  long  by  190  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  built  in  a  very  pure  style :  the  pavement 
is  laid  in  chequered  slabs  of  black  and  white  marble,  and 
the  high  altsir  is  enriched  with  fine  specimens  of  jasper 
and  marbles  :  it  alto  has  some  good  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures. The  dty.  which  was  celebrated,  under  the  Moors, 
for  its  manufactures,  still  contains  numerous  fabrics  of 
silk,  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  mats,  and  has  a  thriv- 
ingappearance.   {Scott's  Ronda  and  Gram.  U.  341.) 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  aaueduct,  and  various  In- 
scriptions, prove  the  antiquity  or  Jaen.  Under  the  Moors, 
it  rose  to  considerable  importance,  and  successfully  with- 
stood  the  attacks  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  It  was  the 
theatre  of  war  Jurlng  the  final  struggles  between  tha 
Moors  and  Spaniards  in  the  Iflth  century,  since  which 
tfane  it  has  never  ret  ovored  its  former  consequence. 

JAFFA,  or  YAFFA  (tm.Joma),  a  (own  and  port  of 
Turkey  In  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  pach.  Damascus, 
san4)iak  Oaxa,  32  Tn.  N.W.Jerusalem,  and  60  m.  S.S.W. 
Acre  ilMt.Saf^V  2.V'  N.,  long.  340  46*  10^  B.  Pop.,  ac 
cording  to  Robinson,  about  4.000  one  fourth  of  whom 
are  Christians.  It  is  fortified,  and  stands  on  a  tongue  of 
land  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  from 
the  snore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  tup  of 
which  Is  a  ruined  castle.  The  port,  defended  by  two 
batteries,  U  merely  a  long  basin,  endosed  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  extending  from  the  S.  side  northward,  directly  in 
front  of  the  town  ;  but  it  is  so  choked  up  with  sand  as  to 
bo  nnapproachable  by  ail  except  small  coasting  craft. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  the  streets  are  un- 
even, narrow,  badly  paved,  and  dirty :  the  prindpal  publlo 
buildings,  are  3  mosques,  1  R.  Catholic  and  9  Greek 
churches,  with  3  convents,  and  a  good  basaar.  The 
quarantine  house,  recently  founded,  is  dean  and  well 
regulated :  separate  divisions,  with  a  chapel  attached  to 
each,  being  allotted  to  the  pilgrims  of  the  several  nations, 
chiefly  Greek,  who  laud  here  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
A  military  estikblishment  is  kept  up,  comprising  (according 
to  Dr.  Bowrlng}  1  reg.  of  infantry,  with  4  battalions 
of  800  men,  and  3  cavalry  regs.,  each  having  700  men. 
A  considerable  traflic  has  recently  been  created  by  the 
disturbances  in  Syria  for  the  supply  of  the  Pacha's 
troops ;  but  usually  the  town  Is  dull,  and  little  frequented 
by  strangers,  except  at  pilgrim  time,  when  the  pop.  Is 
often  nearly  doubled.  Cotton  Is  raised  to  some  extent 
within  the  dtstrid ;  and  in  the  ndghbourhood  are  beau- 
tiful gardens  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  tall  waving 
cypresses,  coral,  and  fragrant  mimosas,  intersected  with 
enormous  prickly  pears.  The  (hiit  bears  a  high  cha- 
racter, and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  Tra- 
dition asslffns  to  Joppa  an  exceedingly  ancient  date. 
Joshua  defined  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  as 
including  "the  bonfer  before  Joppa."  {Josh,  xix.46.) 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  port  of  soma 
consequence  ;  for  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  former  monarch,  then  engaged  In  building  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  saying.  **  We  wiU  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon 
as  much  as  thou  abut  need  x  and  we  will  bring  it  thee  in 
fioats  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jeru- 
salem /'  and  from  this  place  Jonah  took  bis  passage  in  a 
ship  going  to  Tarshish.  when  **  he  fled  from  uie  presence 
of  the  Lord.'*  In  the  New  Testament  it  Is  mentioned  as 
the  place  where  Peter  had  the  vision  which  revealed  to 
him  the  duty  of  preaching  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  Jews  ;  and  where  he  raised  to  life  Dorras  a 
fUthful  disciple,  "  full  ot  good  works  and  almsdecds.'* 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ulso,  Joppa  liaJ  tiie  re« 
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puUdon  of  being  rery  anctrat.  It  U  stated  by  PUtiy 
lUitt.  Nai.,  lib.  Ix.  9  5.)  to  be  the  pUce  where  Andro- 
meda waa  exposed  to  the  sea  monster,  fh>ro  which  she 
was  reacued  oy  Perseus.  Reland  suspects  that  this  (able 
may  hare  iu  origin  in,  or  be  connected  with,  the  history 
of  Jonah.  (Bflandi  Patatina^  p.  864.)  In  a.d.  66,  during 
the  Jewish  wars.  It  wm  repeatedly  taken,  and  finally  all 
but  destroyed ;  and  during  the  crusades  It  was  so  entirely 
ruined  br  SaUidin,  that  it  had  scarcely  any  buildings  left, 
except  Vt»  two  castles.  It  was  soon  afterwards  repaired 
by  iJouIs  IX.  of  France.  The  subaequent  history  of  the 
place,  till  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  little  known. 
In  1799  it  was  taken  by  Napoleon,  after  an  obstinate  and 
murderous  siege.  On  this  occasion  Napoleon  put  to  the 
iword  about  1,900  Turks  that  had  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  El  Arisch.  which,  haTing  preriously  capitu- 
lated, had  been  discharged,  on  thdr  engaging  not  to 
•erve  against  the  Frendi.  But  though  their  execution 
was,  no  doubt,  iustlflable,  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
•till  it  seems  to  hare  been  an  act  oT  extreme  and  useless 
cruelty,  and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  general  conduct 
of  Napoleon.  (For  Aurther  particulars,  see  Bowfing*t 
Bepori  on  Sjtria  ;  WiU^t  Narratiwe,  vol.  \L  p.  168—179. ; 
Bohinaon'M  raksthie  and  S/fHa^  roi.  I.  p.  C— 0.) 

JAFFNA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  near  the  N.  ex- 
tremity  of  the  Isl.,  cap.  of  the  distr.  Jailhapataro,  190  m. 
N.  Columbo ;  lat.  90  aO'  N^  long.  79^  50^  B.  Pop.  8,000  ? 
chiefly  Mohammedan.  The  town  standi  on  an  inlet, 
narigable  for  boats,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulph 
.  of  Blanaar.  It  has  near  it  a  pentagonal  fortress  of  some 
itrenath.  which  forms  the  bead  quarters  of  one  of  the 

Jrlnclpal  nrrisooi  in  the  Island.  As  a  commercial  port, 
afiha  b  toe  third  in  Ceylon,  ranking  after  Colombo  and 
Point  de  Oalle.  Prorisums  are  cheap ;  and  ttcm  its  sa- 
lubrity theAowo  Is  a  fisTourite  resort  of  the  Dutch  real* 
dents  in  Ceylon,  who  have  named  sereral  small  and 
Terdant  Islands  in  the  oppodte  roadstead  aft»  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Holland. 

JAGO  (ST.),  or  SANTIAGO  DB  CUBA,  a  city 
of  Cuba,  cap.  of  its  B.  divialoD,  the  second  in  pop. 
and  magnitude,  and  the  third  in  mercantile  impon- 
ance  in  the  island,  about  6  m.  fttmi  the  S.  coast,  on 
the  river  Santiago,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  its  port, 
about  470  m.  B.S.E.  Harannah  ;  lat.  19^  87'  Sd'^N., 
lonff.  7<P  S'  W.  Pop.  ( 18S7)  96,738,  of  whom  9,309  were 
whites,  10,039  tteo  coloured,  and  7,404  shnres.  Santiago 
is  well  built,  baring  wide  streets  and  stone  houses.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  sereral  other  churches,  a  college,  hos- 
pital, and  numerous  convents  and  schools.  The  port  is 
firom  N.  to  S.  about  4  m.  long,  with  an  irregular  breadth, 
and  in  some  places  rather  narrow ;  but  it  has  water 
sufficient  for  shipa  of  the  line,  and  Is  sh^tered  from 
winds  on  every  side.  Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and  de- 
fended on  the  windward  side  by  the  Monro  and  Bstrella 
castles.  The  dty  Is  very  unhealthy :  being  hemmed  in 
by  mountains  on  three  sides,  the  firee  circulation  of  air  is 
greatly  impeded,  and  the  yellow  fever  commits  great 
ravages  In  the  rainy  season.  Santiago  Is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  the  residence  of  a  governor,  who.  In 
respect  of^dvil  and  political  alftirs,  is  independent  of  the 
captain-generaL  It  waa  the  cap.  of  Cuba  till  the  begin- 
ning of  tne  18th  century,  when  the  Havaunah  was  rsiucd 
to  that  dignity:  since  whkh  the  importance  of  San- 
tiago has  diminished.  Its  trade  has.  however,  of  late 
years  increased  considerably.  In  1897.  the  imports 
amounted  in  value  to  1,441,048  doll.,  and  the  exporta  to 
1,970,586  doU. :  ten  years  afterwards.  In  1837.  the  imports 
were  9,999,399  doll.,  and  the  exports  9,189,001  doll.  The 
gross  customs  revenue  of  the  port  amounted,  in  1897, 
to  470,865  doll.,  and  in  1837.  to  604.339  doll.  San- 
tiago is  the  port  where  the  copper  ore  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cobre  Is  shipped.  It  was  founded  by  Diego  Vdaaques 
In  1514.  (  HntmboUi  ;  TumbHlTt  CnU,  p.  993,  994.) 

JAGO(ST.),orSANTIAGO.aci^orChiU,orwhich 
it  is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  ra  the  pr«»v.  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  MayMcho,  at  an  devation  of  9,600  ft. 
above  the  sea,  64  m.  E.S.B.  Valparaiso,  and  970  m. 
N.N.B.  CoQcepdon;  lat.  330  16'S.,  long.  69<>  48*  W. 
Pop.,  in  1848,  estimated  at  65,000.  It  is  ritoated  00  the 
verge  of  the  •xtenslve  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Maypocho, 
and  at  a  distance  has  a  very  impoaing  appearance.  Its 
dome*  and  steeples  rising  among  groves,  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, and  maiae  fMds.  It  is  Inferior  to  Lima  and  Buenos 
Ayres  in  its  public  buildingt.  but  greatly  surpasses  them  in 
cleanness  and  regularity,  um  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the 
best  cities  In  S.  America  as  to  appearance,  convenience, 
and  salubrity.  Like  other  cities  of  Spanish  origin,  it  Is 
divided  into  evodras,  that  Is,  squares  or  compartments  of 
buildings  408  ft  square,  separated  bj  streets  about  13 
yards  across.  The  city-proper  is  on  the  8.W.  bank  of 
the  Maypocho,  and  is  connected  with  its  suburb  of  La 
Chtmba  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  On  its  S.B.  side 
the  dty  is  aeparatfd  nrom  its  suburb  of  Cafladllla  by 
the  Caflaila,  a  handsome  promenade  50  yards  wide, 
|iUnt«d  with  poplars ;  and  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  San- 
tiaMO  it  the  suburb  of  Chuchunco.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the 
city -proper  comprised  110  quadras,  and  the  suburbs  about 
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'he  same  luimher.  It  i*  built  upon  ground  sloping  gently 
towards  ihe  W.,  of  which  circumstance  advanta^  has 
been  taken  in  supplying  water  for  its  consumption  and 
under  drainage,  which  latter  is  more  perfect  than  in  any 
other  S.  American  city.  The  waters  01  the  Maypocho  are 
also  frequently  employed  for  the  ornament  as  well  as  use 
of  the  city,  there  being  numerous  public  fountains,  reser- 
voirs, &c.  A  solid  brick  rampart,  6  ft.  In  breadth,  and 
raited  10  ft.  above  the  ground,  extends  along  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river,  and  protects  the  dty  against  inundation  troia 
the  river  during  the  rains.  Between  It  and  the  town  Is 
the  Jtamedat  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Inhab. 
planted  with  willows,  and  (wnlshed  with  seats,  reser- 
voirs, &c.  At  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  dty-proper  is 
the  hlU  of  Santa  Lucia,  the  site  of  the  fortress  of  the 
same  name  built  to  command  the  town.  Santiago  has  no 
other  defence,  and  this  fortress  could  be  easily  silenced 
by  artillery  placed  on  the  contiguous  hills. 

The  houses  of  the  d^  occupy  a  good  deal  of  ground : 
most  of  them  take  up  l-6th  part  of  a  gnadra.  The  rooms 
are  ranged  round  three  quadrandes  or  patiot,  the  first 
being  an  outer  paved  court-vard,  the  second  generally 
laid  out  as  a  poHerre,  and  tne  third  used  for  domestk: 
purposes.  The  wide  archway  opening  into  the  front 
paao  is  dosed  at  night  by  a  pair  of  large  folding  gates,  but 
is  always  open  during  the  day.  The  windows,  looking  Into 
the  two  outer  court-yards,  are  proteded  by  iron  gratings ; 
but  in  MIers's  time,  15  years  ago,  there  were  generally  no 
whndows  In  any  of  the  other  rooms,  the  door  alone  ad- 
mitting light  through  a  small  grating.  The  trovA  and 
sides  of  the  houses  fkdng  the  streeu,  where  not  blank 
walls,  are  divided  into  small  rooms,  and  let  out  as  shops. 
In  the  centre  of  the  dty  Is  the  P/oso,  or  great  square,  oc- 
cupying an  entire  quadra.  On  its  N.  W.  side  are  the  di- 
rectorial mansion,  the  palace  of  government,  the  prison, 
and  the  chamber  of  Justice ;  on  the  S.W.  side  stand  the 
cathedral,  and  the  old  palace  of  the  bishop,  now  occupied 
by  the  e$tado  mutifori  on  the  S.B.  Is  a  range  of  shops, 
ftc,  with  an  arcade  in  front ;  and  the  N.E.  side  is  com- 
posed of  private  residences.  All  these  buildings,  except 
the  cathedral,  are  of  brick,  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
The  palace  is  by  far  the  best  edifice  as  to  its  architecture: 
it  consists  of  two  stories,  inclosing  a  large  open  quad- 
rangle ;  the  lower  story  comprises  tne  armoury  and  trea- 
sury, and  the  upper  story  the  great  liall  of  audience  and 
the  ministers'  offices.  The  cathedral  is  the  only  stone  edi- 
fice In  Santiago ;  it  is  constructed  of  limestone  quarried  in 
the  Chimba  suburb :  its  design  is  of  the  better  order  of 
Moorish  architedure ;  but  when  seen  by  Miers,  its  front 
was  only  half  finished.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  heavy 
deoiTed  building,  and  the  arcade  with  the  shops  behind 
it  is  much  dilapidated.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  an 
ornamental  fountain,  ftimished  with  water  by  a  subter- 
raneous aqueduct.  The  dty  is  mostly  supplied  hence 
with  water  for  drinking,  which  is  convered  In  barrds  of 
10  gall<ms  each,  two  or  which  are  a  mulcts  load,  and  sold 
for  6d.  a  barrel.  The  largest  public  buUdhig,  and  that 
most  admired  by  the  natives.  Is  the  mint  x  but.  according 
to  BUers,  It  Is  an  unsightly  structure.  It  occupies  an  en- 
tire quadra,  and,  like  the  private  houses,  consisto  of  a 
variety  of  offices  arranged  round  three  quadrangular 
courts.  Its  firont.  fadng  the  shabby  street  In  which  it  is 
situated,  presents  a  series  of  beavv  pilasters,  supporting 
a  rude  cornice  and  a  ponderous  balustrade,  and  baring  in 
Its  centre  a  large  arched  portico.  Hie  entire  edifice  is  of 
plain  bridi.  and  was,  like  the  other  public  buildings,  con- 
structed by  bricklayers  sent  out  from  Spain  for  the  ex- 
IMress  purpose.  The  Coosulado,  a  qiadous  plastered  and 
whitewashed  structure,  in  which  the  commerdal  tribunal, 
senate,  and  national  congress  meet ;  the  custom-bouse  and 
the  handsome  little  theatre  are  worth  notice.  The  dxj 
and  suburbs  are  divided  into  5  parishes.  All  the  parish 
churches  are  mean  ;  but  not  so  those  of  the  conventual 
establishments,  which  are  somewhat  numerous.  One  of 
the  Jesuits'eonvents  has  been  couTcrted  into  a  national  col- 
leffe,and  another  is  used  for  the  public  library  and  printing, 
office.  The  library  contains  several  thousand  printed  vols., 
and  some  curious  MSS.  relative  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

Santiago  has  3  markets :  the  prindpal  is  hoiden  in  the 
Bassoral,  a  large  open  space  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 
and  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  meat  and  vege. 
tables.  The  t>ther  markeU  consist  of  mere  moveable 
stands  at  either  end  of  the  Canada ;  but  meat,  kitchen 
vegetables,  fhdts,  and  other  requisites,  are  continually 
hawked  about  the  streets  on  horses  or  mules,  which  pre- 
dudes  the  necessity  of  sendinc  to  the  markets.  Fodder 
for  horses  Is  hawked  about  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
large  quantities  of  lucerne,  &c.  are  daily  brought  into  the 
town,  horses  being  kept  by  nearly  every  fismily.  The 
horses  of  Santiago  are  generally  well  broken,  and  are 
more  dodle  than  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Most  part  of 
the  adjacent  country  is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  live 
stod^;  but.  when  cultivated,  it  produces  good  crops  of 
wheat,  the  soil  being  excdlent,  and  irrigated  by  many 
subterranean  springs.  The  dimate,  were  it  not  for  the 
dreadful  risitation  of  earthquakes,  would  be  delightful  \ 
and,  fVom  its  comparative  coolness,  European  vegetablea 
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may  b&  ntisM  In  great  pcrfoctioa.  Tb«  vine  U  grown, 
aiui  wiue  of  good  quality  might  b«  mad*  if  iu  manufac- 
ture were  properly  understood.  In  the  outskirt*  of  San- 
tfj^o  are  numerouf  handaome  Mib<a»  or  rillaa,  and  th« 
approaches  to  the  city  are  mottiy  through  lane*  bounded 
by  walls  inclosing  exteoshre  Tinejards  and  orchards, 
which  yield  a  large  rerenue  to  their  proprietors. 

Santiago  occupies  the  ska  of  a  previous  Indian  settla> 
mmit :  it  wm  founded  by  Pedro  de  ValdivU  in  IMl.  It 
has  frequently  solfered  from  earthquakes ;  but,  with  other 
towns  of  the  interior  of  Chili,  it  escaped  the  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  Valparaiso  and  Concepcion  in  1835. 
{Mi€r*»  7Va».  m  CaWi,  1436— 13a ;  SearUWaS,  Awter.,^) 

JAMAICA  (Nat  Xaymaca),  one  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  and  the  lar^fest  and  most  valu- 
able of  the  West  Indian  islands,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  It  lies  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  be- 
tween lau  \T^  4V  and  18®  SC/  N.,  and  long.  ItP 
12'  and  78®  25^  W..  about  100  m.  S.  Cuba,  and 
120  m.  W.  Hayti,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Windward  Channel.  Shape  nearly  oval; 
greatest  length,  E.  to  W  ,  150  m. ;  average 
breadth,  about  41  m.  Area  estimated  ^t  6,200 
sq  m.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1844, 
the  pop.  is  said  to  nave  ami  unted  to  377,432,  the 
blacks  being  293,128,  the  mixed  or  coloured 
class  68,529,  and  the  pure  whites  onl;f  15,776. 
But  Sir  Charles  Gre^,  the  governor,  thinks  that 
the  nimibers  given  in  this  census  were  under- 
raced;  and  as  the  negro  and  mixed  races  are 
certainiT  increasing,  and  considerable  numbers 
of  Indian  and  Azrican  emigiants  have  been 
added  to  the  pop ,  there  can  be  1  ttle  doubt  that 
at  present  ( 1850 )  it  exceeds  400,000. 

The  Blue  Mountains,  a  lot\y  ran^  run 
through  the  island,  in  its  whole  le^zth,  rising  in 
some  places  to  upwards  of  7,200  it  in  height. 
On  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  this  range,  the  aspect 
of  the  country  is  extremely  diflferenL  On  the 
former  the  surfisce  rises  gradually  f  •  om  the  shore 
by  undulating  hills,  separated  by  spacious  vailevs, 
watered  by  numerous  rivulvts,  and  clothed  with 
pimento  groves.  The  scenery  on  the  S.  side  is 
much  bolder.  The  shore  is  sldrted  by  abrupt 
precipices  and  inaccessible  clifi^;  and  the  hiil 
ranges  towards  the  interior  are  more  abrupt  and 
leas  feitile.  Between  these  ranji^es,  and  the 
foot  of  the  central  chain,  are  extensive  savann  <hs, 
and  wide  plains  cultivated  with  sugar-cane,  &c., 
the  luxuriant  beauty  and  verdure  of  which  is  set 
off  by  a  boundless  amphitheatre  of  forest — 

**  Imopcnble  hdibt  of  loftfot  thade. 
Cedar ;  and  btaocbinK  palm." 

The  outline  of  the  forest  melts  into  the  distant 
blue  hills,  and  these  again  are  lost  in  the  clouds. 
The  island  is  well  watered.  'Ili'ere  are  about 
100  streams  dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers ; 
but  none  of  them  are  navi)?able  except  tor  boats. 
Black  River,  which  debouches  on  the  S.  W.  coast, 
the  largest,  is  onW  available  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  canoes  for  about  30  m.  Like  all  the 
other  streams,  its  current  is  ver^  rapid. 

From  the  geographical  position  of  the  island, 
so  near  the  equator,  the  climate  in  the  low 
grounds  is  necessarily  very  hot,  with  little  vari- 
ation throughout  the  year ;  the  davs  and  nights 
are,  for  the  same  reason,  nearly  of  equal  dura 
tion,  there  not  bring  more  than  two  hours  differ- 
ence between  the  longest  day  and  the  shortest 
There  is  very  little  twilight ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  when  it  is  noon  in  London,  it  is  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  Jamaica.  The  medium 
temperature  of  the  year  near  Kingston  ranges 
between  70°  and  80^;  but  little  differences  of 
elevation  have  a  wonder  ul  effect  over  the  tem- 
perature and  the  salubrity  of  the  Ciimate.  '*  At 
a*K>ut  4,200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
temperature  usually  ranges  between  55^  and  (>5° ; 
in  the  winter  it  falh  even  as  low  as  44°.  i'here 
the  vp/otntion  of  the  tropics  disappears,  and 


is  supplanted   by  that  of  temperate   regions. 
Showers  are  common   in  the  interior  iQmost 
throu|rtiout  the  whole  year,  but  they  do  not  fall 
with  Uie  same  violence  as  in  the  plains,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  appears  to  be  less.     The  air  is 
exceedinglv  humid,  subject  to  dense  fogs,  and 
those  rapid  alternations  of  temperature  peculiar 
to  all  mountain  regions.     While  the  pestilence 
of  yellow  fever  rafss  m  tha  low  grounds,  and  along  the 
coast  of  this  Island,  catting  off  tts  thousands  annually, 
these  elevated  regions  «*)<»  a  complete  immunity  ttwn 
its  eflhcts ;  for  that  bane  of  European  life  has  nerer  been 
known,  in  any  climate,  to  extend  beyond  the  height  of 
i;500  (t.    The  Inhabitants  are  said  to  eqjoy  a  degree  of 
longevity  rarelv  attained  in  other  countries,  and  to  ex- 
hilMt  that  ruddy  glow  of  health  which  marks  the  coun- 
tenance in  northern  climes,  and  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  pallid,  sickiy  residents  of  the  less  elerotrd 
districU.**      (TuHoek*9   Report  <m   ike   Heatth  nf  t'e 
Troop$  As  tke  H'.  Imdiet,  p.  43.)    The  N.  side  of  ihn 
island  Is  said  to  be  more  healthy  than  the  8. ;  iHit  all 
Insalubrity  Is   supposed  to  cease  at   an   elevation    of 
1,400  ft.    The  midday  heat  Is,  during  most  part  of  the 
year,  graatly  modified  l>y  an  invigorating  sea-hrefsr. 
cmlUd   by   Europeans  the  doctor,  which  sets  in  from 
8  to  10  o'clock  In  the  morning,  increases  in  force  till 
about  9,  and  declines  with  the  sun,  Ull,  on  the  approach 
of  evening,  it  is  succeeded  by  the  land  wind  from  the 
mountains.     When  these  winds  become  less  regular, 
or  altogether  (ail.  as  is  sometimes  the  case  before  the 
rainy  season,  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  oppressive. 
The  year  is  divided  into  a  short  wet  season,  which 
b^ins  in  Apnl  or  May,  and  lasts  about  six  weeks ; 
a  short  dry  season,  from  June  to  Ausust ;  a  long  wet 
season,  comprising  Sept..  Oct.,  and  Kov. ;  and  a  lon^r 
dry  season,  which  occupies  the  remaining  four  months, 
during  wtiich  the  weather  is  serene  and  pleasant,  being 
comparatively  cool.    The  annual  (all  of  rain  is  nearly  60 
In. ;  the  amount  has  become  less  in  uroportion  as  the 
forests  have  been  felled.    More  rain  f«ills  on  tlio  N.  tlian 
the  S.  side  of  the  island,  and  the  average  temperature  Is 
lower.    The  principal  towns  and  military  stations  are 
on  the  S.  side,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  European 
troops  employed  in  Jamaica  a  7th  part  died  annually 
during  the  20  years  previously  to  1837.    Fevers,  dysen. 
teries,  and  disMses  of  the  lungs  or  brain,  are  the  most 
fatal.    Fevers  of  a  remittent  character  are  more  pre- 
valent than  In  any  of  the  other  Dritish  stations  in  ttie 
W.  Indies.    Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  sometimes 
dreadfully  violent :  in  1693  the  town  of  Port  Royal  was 
submerged  several  fathoms  beneath   the   ocean,  by  a 
catastrophe  of  this   kind.      Hurricanes   mostly  occur 
between  July  and  October;  and  though,  perhaps,  not 
so  frequent  as  in  the  windward  islands,  they  are  some- 
times most  destructive.     One  of  the  most  appalling 
of  these  visitations  took  place  on  the  8d  of  October, 
1780.    On  this  occasion  the  little  sea-port  town  of  Sa- 
vannah.la-Mar,  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  was 
eomuletely  destroyed.    During  the  tremendous  conflict 
of  tne  elements,  the  sea  burst  over  it  with  irresistible 
fUry,  and  in  an  histant  swept  into  its  abyss  its  inhab.  and 
their  bouses,  leaving  behind  no  vestige  of  either  I    Se- 
veral hurricanes  have  occurred  since,  but  happily  none  of 
them  have  had  such  frightful  consequences.    Jamaica 
contains  no  active  volcano ;  but  the  traces  of  former  vol- 
canic action  are  suflSdently  obvious.    Micaceous  tchist, 
quarts,  and  rock  spar,  are  common  ;  but  limestone,  con- 
taining numerous  shells.  Is  the  most  prevalent  geological 
formation.    The  Island  contains  argentiferous  lead,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  antimony  ores  ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  re- 
Erted  to  have  wrougnt  both  copper  and  silver  mines. 
Ining  Industry  is  now,  however,  quite  extinct. 
The  turf-clad  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  are 
chiefly  composed  of  a  chalky  marl ;  elsewhere  the  soil  Is 
frequently  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  or  a  warm  yel. 
low   or  hazel.     The  latter,  called  the  Jamaica  brick 
Mumldt  retains  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  and  is  among 
the  best  adapted  for  the  sugar-cane  throughout  the  W. 
Indies.    But  though  the  soil  be  in  some  parts  deep  and 
fertile.  Jamaica  is  not  generally  productive,  and   re- 
quires both   skilful  labour  and  manure  to  make   it 
Iield  heavy  crops.    In  1789,  only  l,907.S89  acres  were 
eld   under  grants  f^om  the  crown,  and  of  this  ex- 
tent only  l,0iV9,000  acres  were  under  culture,  leaving 
about  3.000,000  acres  unproductive ;  from  which  circum- 
stance it  was  hastily  mferrpd  by  Edwards  that  "not 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  island  is  fit  for  any 

Erofitable  cultivation,  great  part  of  the  interior  country 
eing  both  Impracticable  and  inaccessible."  Of  the 
above  1,069,000  acres,  it  was  estUnated  that  630,000  (710 
estates,  averaging  about  900  acres  each)  were  occupied 
with  sugar  pUntations;  S80.000  acres  uken  np  by  400 
cattle-breeding  (arms,  and  HO.OOO  acres  in  cotton,  in- 
digo, coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  Ac.  Indigo,  cotton,  and 
cucoa  were  formerly  important  staples  \  but  these  have 
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mosUv  given  w«y  to  other  artldei.  Ifaise.  Guineft  corn, 
and  rice,  ore  the  principal  grains  culUrated ;  the  latter 
however.  U  not  raised  in  great  quantitiefl.  Maise  yields 
inv*  ■?**!  ■??«**««»  three,  crops  a  year,  of  from  15  to 
40  bushels  the  acre.  Calarances.  a  spedes  of  pea  used 
by  tlie  negroes,  the  kinds  of  pulse  Vmd  othermfden 
T^etables  common  in  Europe,  thrive  well  in  the  moun- 
tains :  and  the  markets  of  SpanUh-Town  and  Khigston 
SlhhS!*^"'  -upplled  wltTthew*.  as  well  as  nrtWe 
pot.herbs.  ftc.  of  excellent  quality.  The  planUln. 
S!S!™*;w?T'  Z**"'?!  *nd  sweet  potato,  are  indfge- 
5^1:  ^5  *"*  ""S^  ^^  pHndtpal  support  of  UM 
KSSSL'i  £^»  wwntrtM  oftr  so  fine  an  assortment  of 
S2J^»5S?:  ii'S^'J^^  *"."»•  bread-fruit  tree. 
v^y  ^^Sl**^**  originally  Introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.    The  orange,  lemon.  lime,  vine,  melon,  fig;  and 

K!!?.*I!!!J"*£*  I^  ?®*  T^^'  *»*'^K  probably  be<£  In- 
troduced  by  the   Spaniards;   and  many  other  Euro- 
pean fruits  succeed  in  the  cool  mountain  region.    Tne 
lunflower  Is  an  arUcIe  which  has  recenUy  begun  to  be 
cultivated  for  its  oil.    Cinnamon  has  been  naturalised 
in  Jamaica;  and  the  forests  abound  wHh  dye-woods 
and  gualacum,  iron-wood,  braxUletto*  mahogany,  green- 
heart,  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  and  woods 
fit  for  cabinet  work.    Various  kinds  of  grasset  are 
cultivated :   the  principal  Is  Guinea  grass,  a  product 
of  so  much  Importance,  and  growing  so  luxortanCly, 
that  the  grating  (arms  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  it.     Homed  cattle  are  excellent,  and  better  or 
cheaper  beef  is  not  met  with  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Oxen  or  mules  are  used  for  farm  labour.    Horses,  an 
aetive  and  hardy  breed,  are  reared  for  saddle  and  har- 
ness.   Sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  numerous :  the  Utter 
are  of  a  small  breed,  but  their  flesh  is  very  good.   Poultry, 
pigeons,  &c.  are  kept  in  great  numbers.    The  Europeans 
found  many  indigenous  quadrupeds  on  the  Island,  but 
none  wortl^  of  notice  now  exist,  except  the  agouti.'some 
monkeys,  and  rats,  which  last  are  in  such  Immense  num- 
bers, and  so  destructive  of  the  sugar-canes,  that  from  8 
to  10  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  sugar  crop,  while  stand, 
tofc  is  •upposed  to  be  destroyed  br  them.    Great  num- 
bers of  wild  fowl  are  met  with ;  and  rice  birds,  esteemed 
grwit  delicacies,  visit  the  Island  in  Urge  flocks  In  Oct. 
A  legators  inhabit  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  and  many 
varieties  of  lizards  and  snakes  are  found,  some  of  which 
are  used  as  food  by  the  natives.    The  mountain  crab  of 
Jamaica  is  biphly  prised.    These  singular  animals  come 
down  by  millions  ftporo  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  to  de- 
posit their  spawn,  from  Feb.  to  April,  and  return  to  their 
original  hablutloDsbv  the  end  of  June.  Copious  acoounU 
respecting  them  will  be  found  In  Dm  Terire,  Brown, 
Edwards,  ^c. 

The  European  pop.  opnsIsU  of  EnglUh,  Irish,  Scotch, 
■•Yencb,  German,  and  Portuguese  settlers :  the  coloured 
races  are  divided,  according  to  their  share  of  negro  blood. 
Into  sambos,  mulattos,  quadroons,  and  mestizos,  A  few 
maroons,  the  dcs^dants  of  Spanish  sUves,  inhabit  parts 
or  the  Interior.  Thev  formerly  were  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  arfony,  but  being,  at  length,  nearly  exterminated, 
f j#  •**  ISt^  wrvlved  adopted  a  more  peaceable  mode  of 
life.  The  total  surfoce  of  Jamaica  is  generally  estimated 
^  about  4  000,000  acres  ;  of  which,  according  to  a  Pari. 
Report  of  1839. 8.4033W  have  been  granted  by  the  crown. 
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to  have  dwindled  down  to  20  or  S5.  The  negroes  an 
"^!Ly.'^°??  ^  b«»»n«  proprietors  of  landT  |f  thev 
succeed  In  tills  great  oltfwtof  their  ambltioa  they  devoS 
the  principal  share  of  their  attention  to  the  c3tare  of 
•sculrau  and  other  necessaries  on  their  own  patch  of 
SS^S!ily\l^  arrowroot,  gfager.  Ac.  on  specoiatloo; 

suit*  their  inclination  or  convenience.    Thusf  in  some 

""JS^'  ?*yjS;  ?P^y  "<»'>'  *«  «"*  four  diys  ofX 
week  ;  and  at  critical  periods  of  the  crops  it  U  necessarr 
to  oAsr  high  bribw  to  get  them  to  leave  their  homes  on 

SiSy  STiS'^"^-    »n  corroboration  of  what  is  now 
Mated,  we  beg  to  Uy  before  the  reader  the  followinir 
extract  from  a  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  1848 :  -  "  lliat  from  the  now  independent 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  command  bf 
labour  has  become  exceedingly  precarious,  oOen  not  to 
°*  °    ..f.J^  ^**®?  "o*t  wanted ;  that  hardly  in  any 
«se  will  the  people  work  on  estates  for  more  than  five 
days  In  the  week ;  that  In  several  dUtricu  they  refiue  to 
work  more  than  four  days  in  the  week ;  thai  the  average 
time  of  Held  labour  it  IW)m  five  to  six  hows  a  day  •  that 
the  l^nr  given  for  the  wages  Is  not  only  Inadequate  Id 
quantity,  but  generally  ill  performed;  tbat  ontheai^ 
niversary  of  freedom,  and  at  Christmas,  the  entire  agri- 
cultoral  population  spend  from  one  to  two  weeks  la 
Idleness;  that  in  some  districts  this  is  also  the  case  at 
Easter;  that  at  all  these  periods,  even  if  the  canes  are 
rotting  on  the  aronnd.  and  the  coffee  felling  from  the 
treet.^no  rate  of  wages  will  Induce  the  people  to  work, 
and  that  labour  continues  to  become  more  scarce  ever/ 
jeu  bv  the  people  withdrawing  from  the  plantations  " 

Under  such  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  low  price 
of  sugar,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  planters  have  been  involved  in  the  greatest  distress. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Report  now  referred  to.  that  since  the 
pasting  of  the  Slave  Emancipation  Act  in  1831,  no  fewer 
than  653  sugar  and  456  coflfee  plantations  had  been  aban- 
doned,  and  their  works  entfrelT  broken  up  t  And  of  the 
estates  that  continue  to  be  cultivated,  there  are  very  few. 
indeed,  that  yield  any  thing  Uke  a  proflt  to  the  planters. 

Since  their  erosncipatioo,  the  blacks  who  were  formerly 

Erovidcd  with  lodgings,  and  a  piece  of  ground  rent-free 
ave  had  to  pay  rent  for  them  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction has  arisen  trom  the  manner  in  which  thi» 
rent  has  been  charged  under  the  new  system.    In  some 
cases,  it  is  said  to  have  been  estimated,  not  according  to 
the  real  worth  of  the  premises,  but  aocordlnr  to  the 
number  of  persons  deriving  subsistence  from  the  land*, 
so  that  the  man  with  the  largest  family  became  liable  u> 
the  heaviest  rent !    In  order  the  bettor  to  command  tli« 
services  of  the  occupiers,  the  planters  reftued  at  first  t» 
give  them  leases,  and  stipulated  that  they  might   be 
ejected  even  at  a  week's  notice.    But  this  plan  would 
seem  to  have  defeated  its  own  ol^ect :  both  by  making 
the  blacks  inattentive  to  the  culture  of  grounds  h^  on 


on  payment  of  a  ouit-rent,  fixed  by  the  colonial  act,  the 
8th  of  Victoria,  c.  16.,  at  I tf.  per  acre.  This  leaves  596.641 
acres  unaccounted  for,  and  still  vested  in  the  crown, 
lliere  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  the  land 
assigned  to  iiidivldiMis  is  actually  under  culture;  but  in 
1838  only  2,568.056  acres  paid  quit- rent ;  leaving  816,808. 
probably  less  productive  and  valuable  than  the  rest,  but 
at  any  rate  liable,  if  not  to  be  resumed  by  the  crown,  to 
be  sequestered  by  the  government  for  non-p^rment  of 
quit-rent.    The  attempt  of  Lord  Sllgo  to  resume  such 
lands  on  behalf  of  the  crown  Involved  him  in  disputes 
with  the  House  of  Assembly,  which  asserted  a  ri^t  to 
possess  itself  of  them :  and  It  would  appear,  in  the  absence 
ol  any  exprcM  enactment  on  the  subject,  that  the  crown 
has  no  right  to  resume  land  once  granted,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  re-granUng  it  to  those  who  may  pay  up 
such  quh-rents  as  are  In  arrear .    ( See  Sep.  qf  the ^olon. 
Land  and  Emigr.  Commissioners  in  Jamaica,  Rqiart, 
1840,  p.  11.)    A  large  portion  of  the  596,641  acres  un- 
accounted for  U  supposed  to  be  held  by  Individuals, 
owners  of  contiguous  grants,  and  to  be  liable  to  a  quit- 
rent.    Nearly  all  the  surface  of  Jamaica,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  be  occupied  by  private  parties,  and  to  be  alto, 
gather  under  circumstances  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  Edwards's  time,  60  years  ago. 

Few  estates  comprise  more  than  l.SOO  acres ;  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  has  tended  to  split  the  land 
into  more  minute  divisions.  The  Urge  estates,  espe- 
cially those  on  which  sugar  is  grown,  have  Utterly  been 
reduced  to  great  difficulties  for  want  of  Uboureri.  On 
some  estates,  on  which  70  or  80  nqrro  apprentices  were 
formerly  employed,  not  more  than  10  or  18  can  now  be 
got  to  work  rcKul.irly ;  and  on  other  estates,  previously 
«  fuuitht  by  about  2U0  hands,  the  ordinary  number  is  said 


SO  precarious  a  tenure,  and  by  making  them  extremely 
anxious  to  acquire  the  property  of  a  small  piece  of  land. 
•*  Labour  and  rent."  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe- 
*'are  the  questions  which  agitate  the  Uland  from  one 
end  to  the  other."  Of  late,  however,  the  plan  of  fixed 
rente,  unconnected  with  labour,  has  been  gahiing  ground ; 
and  5s.  per  week  may  be  stated  as  about  the  average  sum 
paid  by  the  negro  for  a  house  and  pateh  of  land.  Wages 
may.  at  an  average,  amount  to  U.  8d.  a  day  for  field 
labourers,  Ss.  fid.  a  day  for  cane  outters.  and  2«.  4d.  a 
dav  for  mill-yard  people. 

It  is  due  to  the  blacks  to  state  that,  since  their  eman- 
cipation, they  have  conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest 
propriete.  But  those  who  expected  that  they  would 
thereby  be  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  will,  we 
fear,  be  disappointed.  Thev  are  Incurably  hidolent  and 
apathetic ;  and  the  probablUtv  is,  were  the  whites  with- 
drawn from  the  island,  that  tney  would  gradually  reUpse 
Into  their  original  barbarism. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  obviate  the  deficiency  In  the 
supply  of  labour,  bv  importing  free  labourers  from  IndU 
and  Africa.  But  the  former  have  been  found  to  be  quite 
untuited  to  the  demands  of  the  couna7 :  whereas  the 
latter,  so  long  at  least  as  they  are  unable  to  find  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  otherwise,  make  service- 
able labourers.  The  managers  of  the  estates  in  St. 
Thomas-in-the-Bast.  and  other  quarters  into  which  the 
Africans  have  t>eeu  introduced,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  able  to  keep  their  fiictones  at  work  on  Saturdays, 
and  to  get  their  labour  performed  with  tolerable  efllci- 
ency. 

But  these  schemes  are  all  liable  to  the  greatest  abuse. 
And  though  It  were  otherwise,  we  confess  we  have  little 
confidence  in  their  affording  anv  real  or  permanent  relief 
from  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Ranters  are  placed. 
The  falling  off  in  the  exports  since  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  is  not  really  greater  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  But  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  staSemenU 
by  which  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  Is 
nueatorv  to  expect  that  free  blacks  should  voluntarily 
undertake  the  hard  Ubour  they  were  compelled  to  un- 
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the  Inullutkiu  •>(  uilngi- buki.  Tbe  pnw  li  fm,  ud 
iHeraliblepubllcUlauualuMd.  Tb*  public  Rmma 
■Dd  npndiuin  iMuiiuil,  u  u  mnia,  M  Hulj  SMiOWil. 
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»  yew  each,  «xc1ualTe  of  Hrge  aMeMmentt  for  parochial 
purpotea.  The  compeiuatioa  monev  awarded  to  tue 
proprietors  for  the  liberation  of  the  siaTet  amounted  to 
6,161^/.,  the  average  Talue  of  a  ilare  from  18S3  to  tBSO 
having  been  441.  \b$.  %L  The  ordhtary  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  adopted  in  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  waa  ditcorered .  by  Columbus  in  1495,  and 
was  settled  tat  1503.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  tUl  1656.  when  It  was  talien  by  the  BngUsh.  to 
whom  it  has  since  belonged.  {Parl.Papen, HteUtding 
the  abU  Report  bg  the  Qwermr,  qf  the  \Qtk  March, 
1M9 ;  Edwards's  Hist,  qfthe  West  ItuUeSt  4c.) 

JANEIRO.    See  Rio  oi  Jank»o. 

JAPAN  (EMPIRE  OF),  called  Ni^pAoM  by  the  Japa- 
nese,  and  Yang-hou  by  the  Chinese ;  an  Insular  empire 
off  the  B.  coast  of  Continental  Asia,  and  opposite  to 
the  sea  of  Japan  and  the  gulph  of  Tartary  and  Corea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Manchooria.  It  comprises 
Ave  large  and  a  great  uuroner  of  small  islands,  lying 
between  the  aoth  and  50th  parallels  of  N.  Ut,  and  be- 
tween the  138th  and  151st  degrees  of  E.  long. ;  bounded 
K.  by  the  sea  of  OkoCsk  and  the  independent  part  of  the 
island  or  oeninsula  of  Tarakal,  or  Karafto  (formerly 
known  to  BngUsh  geognqihers  as  Saghalleo) ;  B.  by  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean ;  8.  by  the  eastern  sea  of  the  Chinese ; 
and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  which  communicates  with 
the  open  ocean  by  the  straits  of  La  Perouse,  Sanger.  Ac, 
ruunmg  between  the  different  islands.  Our  knowledge 
of  Japan  is  very  unsatistJsctory :  Dutch  traders  annually 
visit  its  only  open  port,  NangasaU ;  and  the  Russians  have 
acquired  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  country ;  but, 
though  the  talents  of  Kampfer,  Thunberg,  KruseiDStem, 
Siebold,  Meylan,  and  Fischer,  have  been  engaged  iu 
collecting  materials  for  a  good  description  of  this  very 
curious  and  interesting  country,  thr  cautious  and  Jealous 
policy  of  the  Japanese  government  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners,  (caused,  as  in  China,  by  the  at- 
tempts of  Jesuit  missionaries  to  Christianise  the  country,) 
has  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  baffled  the  eflbrts  of 
European  inquirers  into  its  internal  arrangements  and 
economy.  Tne  shores  of  Japan  are,  likewise,  either  so 
rodiy  m  so  extremely  flat,  and  are  so  often  enveloped  in 
heavy  uid  dangerous  fogs,  that  exploring  vessels  cannot 
approach  near  enough  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
coasts.  The  total  area  msy  perhaps  amount  to  about 
SdO.OOO  sq.  m.  the  p<m.,  wlhlch  Is  quite  unknown,  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  30,000,000  to  60.000,000. 

Phffsieal  (reognmhif.— The  three  principal  islands  of 
Japan  Proper,  whfch  alone  have  been  explored  bv  Eu- 
ropeans, have  a  very  uneven  surlkoe,  few  platais  beinf  of 
auy  great  extent,  and  the  hilly  country  extensive  and  of 
a  rocky  character.  Niphon,  the  largest,  longest,  and 
b«st  known  of  these  Islands,  contains  a  regular  mountain 
chain,  running  N.N.E.,  tlie  highest  summit  of  which, 
called  Fksi,  is,  according  to  Siebold,  upwards  of  18,0u0  ft. 
high,  another  also  {Stro-Jama)  reaching  an  elevation  of 
8.000  ft.,  and  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow :  the 
average  height,  however,  Is  alleged  to  be  so  moderate, 
that  the  high  ground  generally  admits  of  cultivation 
almost  up  to  the  dividing  line  of  the  watershed.  The 
summits  above  wuned  are  active  volcanoes,  and  many 
other  hills  emit  either  flames  or  smoke.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent,  one  in  1705  having  destroyed  nearly  half  of 
Yedo,  and  killed  more  than  100.000  of  iU  Uihab. ;  thermal 
and  mineral  springs  also  are  or  very  frequent  occurrence, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  islands  of  Japan  may  be  con- 
sidered the  seat  of  great  volcanic  movements,  connected, 
most  probably,  with  those  of  Katntschatka,  and  the  isl  nnds 
of  Formosa  and  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  all  of  which  be- 
long to  a  chain  of  heights  almost  as  olstinctly  marked  as  the 
volcanic  chain  of  America.  The  metallic  riches  of  Japan 
are  stated  to  be  very  great,  comprising  copper  In  sufll- 
dently  large  quantities  for  an  extensive  exportation,  a 
considerable  quanti^  of  sulphur,  some  lead,  tin  and  Iron, 
and  a  little  gold  and  silver,  the  mines  of  the  last  two 
being  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  rivers  of  Japan,  though  numerous,  are  not 
long,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  narrowness  of  all  the 
bUmds :  few  of  them  are  navigable,  and  most  might  be 
characterised  rather  as  torrents  than  rivers.  The  Urgeet 
Is  the  Yedo-gawa.  In  Niphon,  rising  in  the  large  lake 
Oits,  or  Biwa-mh-ommi^  sod  emptying  itself,  after  a  pro- 
bable course  of  60  or  80  m..  Into  the  harbour  of  Osaka. 
The  lake  Fakonee,  S.  W.  of  Yedo,  is  treated  with  super- 
stitious reverence  by  the  natives.  The  climate  in  a 
country  extending  over  so  manv  parallels  of  lat.  must,  of 
course,  vary  extremely,  the  N.  dependencies  having  a 
severely  cold  climate,  while  the  S.  parts  of  the  empire  are 
nearly  as  warm  as  the  S.  of  France,  though  with  a  tem- 
perature coflsiderably  mora  variable,  owing  to  their  In- 
sular condition.  In  Kiu-slu  and  the  S.  parts  of  Niphon, 
as  Car  N.  as  Yedo,  the  thermometer  ranges  between  104^ 
and  29^^  Fahr.,  80^  betns;  the  average  height  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  and  36°  durmg  the  severest  months  of  winter, 
llie  winter  cold,  however,  is  much  increased  by  the  pre- 
valence of  N.  and  N.B.  winds  (  and  the  summer  heats  of 
July  and  August  are  moderated  by  cooling  breescs  ttcm 
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the  S.  and  S.E.  Rain  is  very  frequent,  fklling  morp  or 
less  on  two-thirds  of  all  the  days  In  the  year,  but  more 
especially  In  June  and  July,  which  are  the  satoatt,  or 
rainy  months:  hurricanes,  also,  and  storms  frequently 
occur,  and  are  described  as  being  very  violent.  (  Thun- 
berg, vol.  iv.  68—90 1  Sieboid,  vol.  1.  p.  825.) 

Agrieultmre.  -.  Tillage  Is  followed  in  Japan,  not  merely 
as  a  pursuit  dictated  by  private  interest,  but  al*o  In 
obedience  to  a  general  ana  very  peremptory  law,  which 
obliges  all  owners  of  land,  under  the  penalty  of  con. 
flscation,  to  keep  their  property  in  good   productive 
condition,  and  therefore  able  (for  this  Is  the  secret 
reason  of  the  regulation)  to  pay  a  large  land-tax  to 
goverament  or  Its  officers.    But,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  soil,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  so 
much  improved  as  to  be  rendered  estremely  productive. 
Few  plants,  except  on  the  hills,  are  found  in  a  natural 
state ;  and  the  face  of  the  country,  even  on  the  mountain 
•ides  (which  are  formed  into  terraces,  as  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  and  Persia),  is  so  diligently  cultivated,  that,  as 
Thunberg  observes.  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
country  a  single  nook  of  untilled  land,  even  to  the  dry 
summits  of  the  mountains ; "  and  this  is  confirmed  in  aA 
material  respects  by  Siebold,  one  of  the  latest  travellers  In 
Japan.     In  the  S.  district  rice  Is  raised  in  very  larae 
quantities,  as  it  forms  a  principal  article  of  food  with  the 
Inhab. ;  but  wheat  is  little  grown  and  held  In  light  esti- 
mation :  barley,  also  buckwneat,  a  bean  called  daidson, 
and  another,  tbesqfa  doUchos  (from  which  the  well-known 
**  soy  "  sauce  is  made),  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins,  and 
cucumbers,  are  raised  in  great  abundance :  and  the  fruit 
trees  of  S.  Europe,  the  orange,  lemon,  vine,  peach  and 
mulberry  (the  last  of  which  is  carcfrilly  reared  for  silk 
wonns),  are  both  plentinil  and  highly  productire.  Ginger 
and  pepper  are  the  chief  spice  plants.  Cotton  Is  cultivated 
in  considerable  quantities,  ana  tobacco,  introduced  by  the 
Jesuits,  is  vei^  generally  raised  in  the  8.  islands.    Hie 
grand  object  of  cultivation,  however,  next  to  rice,  is  the 
tea-plaut,  brought  here  frtMn  China  In  the  9th  centmy. 
Not  only  are  were  large  teapplantations,  with  dyeing- 
houses,  &c. ;  but  every  hedge  on  every  fkrm  consists  of 
the  tea-plant,  and  ftirnlshes  the  drink  of  the  former's 
famiiv  and  labourers.    The  finer  sorts  demand  extreme 
care  in  their  cultivation :  the  plants  thrive  best  on  well- 
watered  hill-sides,  and  they  are  said  to  be  manured  with 
dried  anchovies,  uki  a  Uquor  pressed  out  of  mustard-seed. 
Among  trees,   the   Bromssometia  papyrVera   is   culti- 
vated for  Its  bark,  which  is  converted  into  cloth  and 
paper;  and  the  varaish  tree  {Rhus  vermis,  and  called 
ocrosino-hi  by  the  natives,)  for  its  gum,  used  in  var- 
nishing wooaen  furniture;   the  camphor  laurel,  also, 
the  iron  tree,  the  oak,  fir,  and  cypress  are  common, 
and  ftirnlsh  products  useftil  as  well  for  home  cootump- 
tloD  as  exportation.    Of  timber,  however,  there  it  an 
Insufficiency,  and  supplies  are  obtained  from  the  N. 
dependencies  of  Jesso  and  Saghalien.    The  plants,  a 
great  number  of  which  are  described  Yn  Siebold  in  his 
review  of  the  climate  and  vegetables  of  Japan  (voL  I. 
pp.  980— 993. )•  **^  extremely  beautiful,  and  many  of 
them,  as  the  Cterodendrtm,  Cornelia,  and  Purus,  have 
been  naturalised  in  England ;  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
the  climate  behw  so  similar  to  ours,  that  numerous 
other  specimens  from  (he  Jiqtanese  Flora  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

Ca<tfr  «md  other  if mAimiIs— Pasturage  in  a  country  In- 
habited by  a  people  eating  scarcely  any  animal  food  except 
fish,  and  so  well  supplied  with  cotton  and  silk  that  they 
feel  no  want  of  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  clothe^ 
must  necessarily  be  very  unimportant.  BnlBUoes  and 
oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  draught 
labour,  and  there  are  but  few  sheep,  the  progeny  of  a 
breed  Introduced  by  the  Dutch  soon  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Japan :  the  horses  are  of  inferior  sise,  and  are 
only  used  by  the  nobility ;  there  are  neither  mules  nor 
asses,  and  pigs  are  found  only  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nangasaki.  Dogs  are  common,  and  are  considered  sacred 
animals,  in  consequence  of  the  favour  which  they  enjoyed 
fh>m  one  of  the  Mikados  or  supreme  emperors ;  and  cats 
are  even  more  esteemed,  if  possible,  w  the  Japanese 
ladies  than  by  the  venerable  spinsters  of^  Great  Britain. 
Among  the  wild  animals,  may  be  enumerated  bears,  wild 
boars,  foxes,  wild  dogs,  deer,  monkeys,  hares,  rats,  mice, 
and  two  small  antmalf  of  the  weasel  kind  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  called  the  i»ut»  and  tin.  Birds  are  nu- 
merous and  of  mnny  varieties :  falcons  are  highly  valued, 
uid  pelicans,  cranes,  and  herons  are  considered  usefUl  in 
destroying  vermin  and  insects  that  are  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture :  the  pheasants,  ducks,  and  wild 
geese  have  splendid  plumage ;  besides  which  there  is  a 
great  varietv  of  teal,  storks,  pigeons,  ravens,  larks,  and 
other  small  birds.  The  common  crow,  however,  and  the 
parrot,  have  never  yet  been  found  in  Japan.  Among 
reptiles,  snakes  are  not  unfrequent,  especiallv  in  the  N. 
part  of  Niphon,  and  one  varietr.  the  Ouvahami,  Is  of 
enormous  sixe :  tortoises  also  and  llsards  are  of  common 
occurrence ;  and  the  Islands,  particularly  towards  the  S., 
abound  with  noxious  Insects,  scorpions,  centipedes,  while 
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■nUffcc.  An  apteroot  pbotphork  imect  iLtmmBpriiM' 
nimica)  deMrvM  nodee  aa  befog  dmilar  ia  itt  babiu  to 
the  Ore-dy  of  America,  bat  of  an  entirely  dUferent  geniu. 
The  aeaa  contain  large  ooaotitlea  of  fi«b,  aflbrdinc  a  main 
article  of  food  to  the  Inbabitanti,  andgiving  employment 
to  **  entire  tI ilagea  "  of  fishermen.  The  Mimon,  herring, 
cuttle-flab  (&7M  odopMtfa).  eel,  perch  {Seimmajapomka 
and  CaUimpmm  Jaaonicmt),  with  many  other*,  are 
caught  In  great  qoantltie* :  oTttert,al«o,of  a  peculiar  and 
fMidous  Rind,  are  extremely  abundant,  and  are  uaed 
almoat  exduiively  aa  food  by  many  of  the  poor  inhabit, 
auts  about  Tedo,  vhere  the  flaheriea  Ue.  Whales  and 
narvhals  frequeotlT  rislt  the  coast,  and  are  caught  by 
harpooning;  the  wesh  is  eaten,  the  whalebone  serres 
▼arious  purposes,  and  ambergris  Is  extracted  from  the 
entraiU.  {Tkmmderg,  voL  iU.  357.  mdjlmem;  SieMd, 
passim.) 

Mam^faotmret Tbe  tndnstry  of  the  Japanese  win 

bear  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  or  e?en 
Chinese.    The  artificers  in  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  have 
a  high  character,  and  the  swords  of  Japan  rank  second 
only  to  those  niade  In  Khorassan.    Telescopes,  ther- 
mometers, watches  and  dodts,  of  good  quality,  are  coo- 
stmcted  at  Nangasaki ;  and  if  the  description  of  Mey- 
Luu  in  his  excenent  work  on  Japan,  of  a  very  curious 
and  oomplicated  clock,  mar  be  credited,  some  of  the 
workmen  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  mechanical  Inge- 
nuity.   Glass  is  made ;  but  the  nittres  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  glass-blowing.    Printing  was  introduced 
In  the  13th  ceMurr,  and  la  conducted,  as  In  China,  by 
means  of  wooden  blocks :  engravings  also  are  made,  but 
in  X  very  chnnsy  manner.    Silk  aod  cotton  (kbrlcs,  of 
good  qualitr,  are  manufKtured  In  quantities   almost 
suOdent    lor    the    consumption    of    the    population. 
Porcelain,  more  highly  esteemed  eren   than   that  of 
China,  Is  formed  firom  two  peculiar  kinds  of  earth, 
called  kmslim  and  pftmnset.     The   art  of  lacquering 
furniture  with  gold,  silrer,  and  various  pigments,  the 
secret  of  which  was  till  lately  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined u>  the  J^»aneae,  and  hence  called  **  Japanning,'*  Is 
pracCtaed  whh  great  succeM ;  and  the  specimens  that 
nave  reached  Europe,  and  are  now  deposited,  with  many 
other  curiosities.  In  the  Boj-al  Museum  at  the  Hague, 
exceed  In  excellence  every  other  sort  of  Japaimed  wares, 
though   Meylan  Informs  us  that  In  the  country  ther 
would  only  be  esteemed  second-rate.     The  process  u 
eextremdy  tedkms,  and  the  gum   requires  long   pre- 
paration for  Its  conversfon  into  Tarnish.    Five  coats, 
at  least,  are  successively  applied,  and  when  dry,  rubbed 
down   and  polished  with   stone;   many  of  the  more 
costly    specunens    are    taUald    with    mother-of-pearl. 
Good  paper  is  made  ftom  the  maceratloa  of  the  mul- 
berry and  other  barks,  the  ibrea  of  which  are  used 
In  die  mannfhcture  or  cordace.     The  art  of  bulld- 
fa%  booaea  Is  little  understood:  they  are  almost  unl- 
▼ersaUy  cooMmcted  of  timber,  covered  on  the  outside 
with  plaster,  and  the  inskiaa  consist   usually  of  two 
atoriM,  each  of  whkb,  when  divided.  Is  parted  off  Into 
doae  rooms  by  ilmsy  paper  partitions,   adtmied,  or 
rather  disflgured,  with  gansb  and  bold  paintings.    Of 
ahip.bQlldlng  and  navigation  the  Japanese  have  a  vary 
sUgbt   knowledge;  and  that  Is  prevented   fhim   In- 
crea^ng  by  a  law,  which  compels  the  people  to  build 
thdr  snips  in  a  partiealar  fashion,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  or  the  Chinese  Junks.    They  are  made  of  cedar, 
fir,  or  camphor-wood,  and  the  merchant  vessels  aver- 
age about  70  ft.  In  length,  by  90  or  M  ft.  In  breadth, 
their  burden  varying  from   100  to   100  tons.     Great 
numbers  of  ships  are  employed  In  trading  with  the 
dllferent  ports  of  the  empire  (the  principal  of  which 
are  Tedo,  Sosekl,  Isinomakl.  Saga,  or  Sakai.  and  Nan- 
gasaki), and  many  others  besides  are  engaged  in  fishina ; 
but  It  Is  manifest  from  their  construction  (as  seen  in  the 
places  accompanyhig  Siebold's  work),  that  both  bulk 
and  rigging  are  wholly  unfit  fbr  sea-naTigatioQ.    (Mr- 
AoAl,  1.^8— SSa) 

Trade  and  OwMMrer.— >The  Internal  trade  of  Japan 
Is  Tory  extensive,  and  a  variety  of  regulations  are  in 
fbroe,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect  and  encourage 
home  Industnr.  The  prices  of  goods  are  not  rahanced 
by  imposts  otaaj  kino ;  and  communication  between  the 
great  markets  and  all  parts  of  the  empire  Is  facilitated 
by  numeroos  coasting  vessels  and  wdl  maintained  roads. 
The  shops  and  markets,  especially  in  Yedo,  Mlako,  and 
Nangasaki,  are  wdl  provided  with  almost  every  descrip- 
tioo  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  produce,  and  the 
great  birs  are  crowded  with  people  fhmi  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.  Accounts  also  are  published, 
Ik-om  time  to  time,  of  the  general  state  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  prices  current  for  the  chief  articles  of 
traffic  at  the  trading  towns  of  Yedo,  Biiakao,  Osaka,  and 
Simoooseki  on  the  Uland  of  Nlphon,  Sanga,  Kokoura, 
and  Manaaaakl  In  Khu-siu,  Tosa  in  Sikokf,  and  Bfau- 
mai  In  Jessa  Foreign  commerce,  however,  so  far 
from  betag  encouraged,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
goveronxBot,  In  oonaequence  of  the  attempts  of  tlie 
Jesuit  mlaakMUuiai  to  Christianise  the   people.     An 
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edict,  pobUshed  fn  1617,  and  itfli  In  forea.  Basket  It  a 
capital  odknce  fbr  the  natives  to  travel  Into  other 
countries ;  and  their  seamen  even,  when  accidentally  cast 
on  foreign  shores,  are,  on  their  return,  subjected  to 
rigorous  cxamlnatloo,  and  sometimes  tedious  impri- 
sonment, to  puriff  them  trxtm  the  supposed  poUutiro 
contracted  abroad.  The  Dutch,  who  were  the  first 
permitted  to  visit  the  empire  after  the  eapulsfon  of  the 
Portuguese,  had  their  earliest  factory  on  the  Island  of 
Firato;  bat  they  were  removed.  In  1641,  bf  the  em- 
peror's orders,  to  Nangasaki,  where.  In  common  with  the 
Coreana  and  Chinese,  they  are  allowed  to  bring  their 
goods  for  sale ;  but  the  number  of  vessels  allowed  to 
come  each  year,  and  the  quaniitv  of  each  descriptloo  of 
wares  to  be  sold,  are  strictly  defined :  and  the  reddents 
In  the  fKtory  are  restricted  to  II  only.  The  shIpsL 
Immediately  on  their  arrival,  are  minutely  searched,  and 
the  crews  are  kept,  during  their  stay  In  port,  completely 
seduded  fh)m  the  natives,  on  the  small  island  of  Djeslma, 
close  to  the  harbour.  All  the  business  transactioiu  are 
conducted  by  the  Japanese,  who  also  unload  and  re-load 
the  vessels.  Besides  these  obstructions,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dutch  factory  is  obliged  to  send  vaiuablo 
presents,  or  rather  tribute,  to  the  sjogun,  and,  once  in 
lour  years,  he  makes  an  oOdal  visit  to  Yedo  with  great 
pomp,  and  gifts  of  more  than  usual  value,  costing  with 
the  Journey  about  tOOQf.  The  imporu  comprise  raw 
silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloths  of  various  kinds, 
sugar,  dye-woods,  seal-skins,  pepper,  and  other  spices, 
aidcksilver,  tin  and  Iron,  dnnebar,  glass-wares,  Ac. 
from  the  Dutch,  and  silk,  tea,  sugar,  dried  fish,  and 
whale  oil  from  the  Chinese :  the  exporu  consist  chiefly 
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of  copper  ioaots  (forming  about  9-fOtbs  of  the  whole  J. 
camphor,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  of  silk  fkbrtcs.  lacquered 
wares,  porcelain,  scda-dolichos,  Ac.  (Hogendorm,  Camm 
d'aamr  rjtle  d*  Ja9a  et  FArckiptL  des  Jndtt,  p.  S8&- 
400. ;  Siebold,  I.  ch.  8.  and  8. ;  Tkmnkerf,  liL  83—98.) 

Accounts  are  kept  in  thatU,  each  of  which  Is  equivalent 
to  34  Dutch  florins,  or  Ss.  lOtf.  Kng.  money,  and  the  thall 
Is  composed  of  10  maSj  and  the  mas  of  lOetmdofitu*  The 
ffold  coins  are  the  ^IzA,  worth  15  mas  (or  Ss .  9cf.),  the  ko- 
AoHif,  equal  to  64  mas  (1/.  7s.  4d.),  and  the  obam  valued 
at  3  xobangs.  Large  payments,  however,  are  most  com- 
monly maM  in  silver  ingots  of  a  fixed  weight  and  value. 
The  standard  of  weight  is  the  Japanese  ptceml,  equal  to 
130^  English  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  divided  Into  100 
eaUf*  and  l.GOO  tola.  The  measure  of  length  Is  the 
tattamp,  equivalent  to  6  ft.  4  in.  English  ;  but  road  dla- 
tance  is  reckoned  by  ri,  or  Japanese  leagues,  about  80  of 
which,  according  to  Siebold  (vol.  i.  p.  309.),  go  to  a 
depeeofUUtude.    {BaM.) 

uopermmmi  amd  Laws* — The  government  of  Japan  ia 
an  heredltarr.  absolute  monarchy.  The  soprenae  power 
was  originally  vested  in  an  ecclesiastical  emperor,  called 
Datfi  tama,  or  Mikado  *;  but  in  1 583  Joritomo.  the  empe- 
ror's ^f0gi^  or  military  commander,  usurped  the  chief 
dril  power,  and  fh>m  that  time  to  the  present,  notwlth- 
atamUng  Its  admowledged  Illegality,  the  mikado,  who  la 
the  only  real  emperor,  has  been  a  mere  pufmet-king.  In 


a  state  of  dependence  on  his  «iog(^n,  h'is'Arst  vmv,, 
and  the  military  chief  of  theempire.  All  enactments,  how- 
ever, must  have  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  before  they 
have  legal  force ;  he  alone  confers  hoiK>rary  dlstlnctlona 
00  the  ajogtin  and  the  nobility,  and  he  has  the  entire  su- 
perintendence of  religious  aflklrs  and  education.    Any 
nurther  connexion  with  sublunary  aflklrs  would.  It  (s 
supposed,  degrade  the  Son  of  heaven,  and  profane  hla 
holv  character.    Hla  court  Is  at  Mlako,  where  he  lives 
secluded  In  a  large  palace,  and   surrounded  by   nu- 
merous officers,  who  treat    him   with  almost  divina 
honours.    Uis  person  is  considered  too   sacred  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  still 
less  to  the  view  of  his  subjects ;   and  he  Is   conse- 
quently cmifhied   within   his   palace:   his   hair,   nails, 
and  beard  are  not  cleaned  or  cut  by  daj-iiebt,  these 
operations  being  always  performed  when  be  is  asleep ; 
he  never  eats  twice  off  the  same  plate,  nor  uses  any 
vessels  a  second  time ;  and  thev  aie  Invariably  broken 
to  prevent  them  firom  Calling  Into  unhallowed  turnds. 
The  mikado's   finances,  however,  are   now  restricted 
to  the  taxes  collected  f^om  Miako  and  the  surrounding 
territory,  certain  revenues  from   the  treasury  of  the 
sjogiin,  and  the  fees  paid  00  the  admission  to  booourd>le 
dignities  and  offices.    His  income,  indeed,  is  so  small, 
and  the  number  of  dependents  so  great,  that  he  may 
truly  be  said  to  live  in  splendid  poverty.    The  i|}og&n. 
who  has,  as  has  been  seen,  usurped  all  the  substantial 
power,  holds  his  court  at  Yedo,  aiul  exercises  entire  au- 
tboritv  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the  natives,  con- 
trolled only  by  the  laws  enacted  by  former  emperors, 
and  which  admit  of  little  change.    To  him,  also,  directly 
belongs  the  local  government  of  the  five  great  towns,  Yedo, 
Mlako.  Osaka,  Sakai,  and  Nagasaki.    The  country  Is  dl. 
vlded  into  8  districts,  which  are  subdivided  Into  w  pro- 
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Tincet,  and  these  again  fnto  604  coantiet  t  the  provs.  are 
governed  by  prince*  called  daimfo  or  high-named :  and 
under  them  are  governort  or  diftrict*,  called  Homto,  or 
well-named.  The  dalmiot  are  appointed  by  the  ^ogilin,  to 
whom  they  are  accountable,  with  hostage*  for  the  proper 
exerclM  of  their  authority.  ThBj  are  entitled  to  the 
revenues  of  their  respective  prora.,  which  enable  them, 
besides  maintaining  tneir  state  and  dignity,  to  keep  an 
armed  force  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  to  make 
outlays  in  repairing  ro^ds,  and  other  public  works.  They 
reside  usually  in  large  towns,  either  maritime  or  situated 
on  rivers,  and  their  castles  are  defended  by  strong 
gates  and  lofty  towers.  Once  a  year,  in  token  of  sub- 
^tion,  they  repair  to  the  sjogun's  court,  at  Yedo, 
attended  by  numerous  and  splendid  retinues,  and  bear- 
ing valuabie  presents,  constituting  a  main  portion  of  his 
yearly  revenues.  The  executive  department  Is  con6ded 
to  seven  ministers,  who  undertake  severally  the  depart- 
ments of  intemnl  economy  and  finance,  commerce  and 
navigation,  public  works,  police,  dvii  and  criminal  legis- 
lation, war  and  religion.  The  supreme  Judicial  council, 
called  gorondje,  is  composed  of  5  daimios,  who  assist  the 
kubo  in  his  decisions  on  political  offi'qpes ;  and  a  senate 
of  15  daimios  or  nobles  forms  a  subordinate  court,  that 
takes  cognisance  of  civil  and  criminal  c^ses. 

The  laws  of  Japan  are  severe,  nay,  even  vindictive  and 
sanguinary ;  fines  are  seldom  imposed,  and  exile  to  the 
penal  settlement  of  Taitse'ensima  (inflicted  on  the  no- 
bles), banishment,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death  by 
decapitation,  or  iinpsiling  on  a  cross,  are  the  ordinary 
penalties  of  crime,  tne  shades  of  which  are  little  distin- 
gtiished.  It  frequently  happens,  also,  that  the  courts 
visit  with  ptmishroent  not  only  the  delinquents  them- 
selves, but  their  relatives  and  dependents,  and  even 
strangisrs  who  have  accidentally  been  spectators  of  their 
crimes  :  and  hence,  the  remarks  of  Moutesauieu  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Japanese  laws  are  by  no  means  incorrect :  — 
**  Ce$  loii^qmlne  trouvtnt  vohU  tTMnocens  li  oU  il  pnU 
y  avoir  sm  coupabU^  tontfaiUt  pour  que  tout  let  komme* 
se  m^flent  Us  unt  det  ttutrei^  pour  que  chaeun  recMerche 
la  eomduite  de  chaeun^  pour  qu'il  en  toit  Citupecteur  et  le 
Juge,  Mais  ces  gens  opint'dtres,  ee^ideujt^  dflermmist 
bizorret,  qui  braveni  Urns  lespMis  et  tons  les  malkeurs, 
sont-Hs  corrigis  ou  arritis  par  la  put  continuelle  des 
suppUees  et  ne  s'u  famiUarisent  pas  T  Un  Ugislateur 
sage  auroit  ckercke  i  ramener  Us  espriis  par  unhiMe 
tcmpirament  de  peines  et  de  ricompenieSt  ^  .  . .  Jtfow  U 
defpotisme  ne  comnoit  pas  ces  ressorts,  u  ne  mene  pas 
par  ces  voies;  il  pent  abuser  de  lui;  mais  c'est  tout  ee 
qu'il  pent  /aire.  Au  Japan  il  a  fait  un  ^ffitrt,  il  est 
tievenu  plus  cruel  que  tui^mime,''*  (Esprit  des  Lois^  book 
vl.  ch.  13.)  The  prisons  are  gloomy  and  horrid  abodes, 
containing  places  for  torture  and  private  executions,  be- 
sides numerous  cells  for  soUtairy  confinement.  The 
police  is  extremely  strict,  and  in  the  large  towns  Mch 
street  has  a  chief^ofBcer,  called  the  otUma,  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  punishment 
of  dclinqtients,  and  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deains ;  besides  these,  four  superintendents  regulate 
the  economy  of  the  towns,  and  rigorously  punish,  often 
with  death,  the  most  trifling  infraction  of  public  order  or 
peace,  information  of  which  is  obtained  by  an  established 
system  of  espionage. 

Revenues. -^The  public  revenues  are  derived  tram 
taxes  on  land  and  houses.  The  land  is  assumed  to  be 
the  propertv  of  the  state,  and  is  rated  according  to  the 
class  or  sofl  to  which  it  belongs;  the  rate  betug  said 
always  to  exceed  4  and  often  |  of  the  produce:  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  heavy  a  tax  can  be  col- 
lected. Tenants  neglecting  the  proper  cultivation  of 
their  land  are  pimished  by  ejectment  Houses  are  rated 
according  to  the  extent  of  street  frontage,  and  the 
amount  in  which  Uie  holders  are  mulcted  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  forced  presents  to  the  civil  officers,  and  dues 
for  maintaining  the  temples  and  idols.  The  amount  of 
the  kubo's  revenues  cannot  t>e  ascertained :  but  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  land-tax,  and  the  contributions  from 
the  daimios,  who  iarm  the  taxes  of  their  68  provs.,  must 
form  a  pretty  large  privy  purse. 

Armed  Force — The  army  in  time  of  peace  consists  of 
100,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavaliy ;  the  force  during  war 
being  increased  by  levies  from  the  different  provs.  to 
4CO.000  infantry,  and  40,000  cavalry.  The  arms  used  by 
the  infantry  are  the  musket,  pike,  bow,  sabre,  and  dag- 
ger ;  those  of  the  mounted  troops  being  the  lance,  sabre, 
and  pistol.  The  artillenr  is  co  fined  to  a  few  brass  can- 
non and  light  pieces.  Tne  generals  have  no  permanent 
office,  but,  in  case  of  war  or  disturbance,  are  appointed  by 
the  sJogdn  and  princes.  Discipline  and  fortlAcatioos  are 
little  understood ;  and  their  k>atteries  consist  usually  of  a 
few  odd-looking  walls,  raised  without  either  order  or 
apparent  object.  Japtui.  though  an  insular  dominion, 
has  no  navy  whatever;  the  ships,  such  as  they  are,  being 
wholly  used  in  trade. 

JUbgum.-^The  form  of  religious  worship  to  Japan, 
enpeciallv  the  old  form,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
any  of  the  contemporary  Chinese  forms :  the  early  in- 
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habs.  of  Japan  had  a  peculiar  form,  which,  being  r«. 
spected  as  that  of  their  ancestors,  has  maintained  itself  to 
this  day,  as  well  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant  as  in  the  palace 
of  the  dairl.  Being  generallv  liked,  it  is  not  only  tole- 
rated, but  even  protected  ana  venerated  by  government ; 
even  at  the  present  time,  it  might  have  been  the  positive 
religion  of  the  Japanese,  if  political  causes  had  not  ob- 
liffCHl  the  subjects  openlv  to  acknowledge  one  of  the  sects 
of  Buddh.  The  doctrines,  views,  and  interpretations 
of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Japanese  worship  are  in  no 
essential  points  similar  to  those  of  Buddh ;  and  though 
by  contact  of  1,000  years,  they  appear  to  have  more  or 
less  amalgamated,  yet  they  are  kept  rigorously  distinct  by 
Japanese  theologians.  The  old  religion  is  the  5As-sm 
ilit./aitk  As  Gods),  or,  according  to  Siebold,  the  Kami- 
no-mitst,  or  way  to  the  kami,  or  gods,  the  other  being 
a  modem  Chinese  term  for  it.  This  sect  re|«rds  the 
founders  of  the  empire  to  be  sprung  from  Ten-spoo- 
dai-xin*,  the  supreme  deity,  and  to  have  descended 
flrom  heaven  upon  the  Japanese  land;  and  their  title 
Ten-xi  is  a  recognition  of  tneir  divine  origin.  The  race 
is  never  extinct ;  for  in  case  of  a  failure  in  the  succes- 
sion, a  descendant  is  supposed  to  be  sent  from  heaven 
(though  in  Ikct  privately  selected  by  the  emperor  from 
the  families  of  the  nobles)  to  the  childless  ten-zl.  The 
spirit  of  their  ruler  is  Immortal,  and  this  also  confirms 
tne  faith  of  the  people  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in 
connection  with  which  they  also  believe  in  a  future  re- 
tribution of  their  good  and  evil  deeds  during  life  on 
earth.  Their  paradise  is  called  Takama-kaJkapat  and 
their  hell  Ne-no-kuni*  The  supreme  Deity  is  too  great 
to  be  addressed  in  prayer,  save  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Bfikado,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  or  of  inferior  spirits 
called  kami,  of  which  49S  were  bom  spirits,  and  8,6m  are 
can<mised  mortals.  For  these  kanu,  who  seem  to  be 
regarded  somewhat  like  the  saints  of  the  Romish  ca- 
lendar, as  intercessors  with  God,  temples  are  spedalljr 
erected ;  and  in  every  Japanese  dwelling  is  a  kind  of 
oratory,  in  which  the  natives,  morning  and  evening,  oflbr 
their  prayers  to  the  supreme  Deitv.  Large  gates  and 
triiminhai  arches  lead  to  the  temples,  which,  with  tho 
dwellings  of  the  priests  and  other  buildings,  frequently 
form  extensive  and  stately  edifices.  Various  eatables 
are  offered  as  sacrifices  to  the  kami,  and  anciently  even 
human  victims  were  Immolated  to  reconcile  the  hostility 
of  evil  spirits.  The  priests  of  this  sect  are  allowed  to 
nurry. 

The  Buddhist  form  of  worship  is  supposed  to  have  beeo 
Introduced  from  China,  through  Cores,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  sera  x  and  the  dogmas  of  that  reli- 
Jfion  are  divided  into  a  higher  and  Tower  doctrine  of 
aith.  According  to  the  first,  man  derives  his  ori^n 
from  notkittg,  and  therefore  has  no  evil  in  himself ;  Die 
impressions  of  the  material  workl  bringing  out  the  evil  in 
him,  and  fostering  its  growth.  This  evil  is  to  t>e  counter- 
acted by  following  the  bent  of  the  soul,  within  which  Is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Deity  guiding  our  actions. 
The  human  body  having  sprung  tnaa  nothing,  will,  after 
death,  retum  to  nothing :  but  the  soul  survives,  that  of 


the  wicked  floating  eternally  in  the  void  of  space,  while 
that  of  the  good  will  repose  in  the  palace  of  the  Deity, 
whence,  if  the  denisens  of  this  lower  world  should  ever 
need  the  aid  of  a  virtuous  man.  It  will  be  sent  from 
heaven  to  occupr  another  body.  From  this  curious  view 
of  the  Esoteric  doctrine  of  the  priests,  let  us  turn  to  the 
more  popular  and  practical  tenets  or  the  people.  **  On 
the  other  side  (/.  e.  in  the  other  world),  before  the  great 
Judge  Emaoo,  stands  a  large  mirror,  in  which  the  actions 
of  all  mankind  are  imaged  forth.  Near  this  mirror  stand 
two  spirits,  who  observe  and  report  the  deeds  of  every 
person,  and  a  third  records  them  in  a  book,  by  which  the 
souls  of  the  dead  will  ultimately  be  judged,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  sentence,  sent  to  their  places  of  rewards  and 
punishmenu.  Amida^  the  saving  deity,  is  the  god  of 
paradise ;  and  the  way  to  ensure  a  Journey  on  the  GO' 
kurak,  or  road  to  paradise  (one  only  out  of  six  to  which 
departed  spirits  may  t>e  sent),  is  an  obedience  to  five 
commandments — viz.  not  to  lie,  not  to  commit  adultery, 
not  to  kill  any  living  creature,  not  to  get  drunk,  and  not 
to  steal.  One  of  the  roads  for  the  dead  is  Tsikutyo,  the 
road  to  the  hell  of  animals  ;  and  hence  the  BuddnUts  of 
Japan  believe  in  the  transmigration  <xf  souls  into  animals 
as  well  as  men.** 

Of  the  religion  of  Buddh,  as  now  professed,  there  are 
many  ramifications,  and  much  superstition  prevails. 
Jamtmabos,  or  monks  of  the  mountain,  live  a  secluded 
and  ascetic  life ;  and  blind  monks,  who  deprive  them- 
selves of  sight  that  they  may  not  l>ehold  the  vice  around 
them,  are  very  common  throughout  Japan.  Occasionally, 
in  pursuance  of  vows,  men  are  met  nronlng  about  the 
street  entirely  naked,  on  a  rotmd  of  visits  to  different 
temples ;  ipultitudes  of  religious  beggars  also  are  to  be 
seen  with  shaven  heads  j  and  slnging^rls,  in  the  assumed 

•  ThU  DdtT,  bovctwr,  diouftli  prartkall;  lumjiIspw*  as  anwcnM, 
is  onl;  Ut«  deMMidaiU  of  loofv  aiKlrm  aodt,  tlw  OMrt  ranM*  «  whom 
»aa,  acconllnit  to  Um  Japaiww  mpMo^,  ttit  mmtA  tmt  at  mflnilc 
and  ewmal  cUaot. 
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iKkrtd,  ftplMU-  La  bfl  ■  mlKAl  ttnni  dF  MdiicdIUd  ud 
MaUji  blood,  tfamdb  th*7  r«rd  Lbniu*L«»  u  Bbcpri- 
ulasL  Tbcr  IK.  In  goneraC  well  mm^,  *h1?>.  u4 
*uppl*,bKTliu  nllow  AnaolfilofWt  niul  dt^r  •«  *y». 
•ban  htUtb  ooh*.  bi^i^  hHdi,  lod  Ibkk  bUck  bilr. 
vbicb.  bowoiM,  It  not  albned  u  b*  vara  ncft  on  Ibe 
mnrn,  Uw  UdH  <tf  lb*  band  Mnc  knu  nntUHl^ 
•lumL    Tb*  4wmm  of  Ibe  Jimtit  ondiU  of  Hiaril 
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hlfb'r  NktuIti  io  Um  HtUin.  till  tli*  l(KurcrK> 
IMV  d(  JhuIi  mlulonuln  Huh  Uw  nllfloui  pi 
loa  o(  Lhs  iDluti.,  led  IO  UiB_prrwnulijB  md  ji 
ulilin  of  the  uadiri.    Tbo  Dumb  looi  »I>i™k 


of  miiuoa  boa  bt  llH  tlcUIJ  tbauU  be  bifil  u|> 
bul  IhMr  propoealt  wen  dKllned.  ud  Ibe  enm*  wen 

Ibu  bin  iwched  in  thrmiih  Kim|itar.  Tbabeit.  utd 

<  '"'y't"  ^  Tkmmtrrr  n  Jafiat,  loll.  bl.  and  It.  au^ 
tnmiiirlKM-l  Vi^fmfi  am  Jtp-m  (French  edit.)  •olTl. 
U.  UKlT.i  If'T'W'  lUM- If  Jifcni  iimtffn-l  Hm. 
«f  Jy  i  and  ■"tnl  ■iccUm  papan  n  Uw  JaalK 
JAKdslAV'L.ii^TAB<lSLAV,  a  tnr.  of  Bulla  In 


wear  tbatr  balr  loni,  aiKl  annuad  Iq  tba  tarn  of  a 
Urbaa.  itaA  Ml  oTptaaa  of  ujblj  poltobed  URoIh- 
ibeU :  aal  lb>T  palM  (bale  bMi  rM  and  ■bna,  a»t  tuU 
tbrlr  lt|apoi-(la.  and  Ibeir  Matb  btack.    Hau  an  won 

appandan  Io  all  daiaaa  of  tba  Jaaaaaii.  Tbcli  (att  li 
■wkaaid.  owlBf  paitlr  w  Ibalr  elunaj  ihoai  i  bat  Ihia 

■In  of  H  iMIlTbaDdMfaii  Iba  Ufa,  aa  la  Ian  Ibelr  bat 


tban  la  mnj  eouaaj  In  Atim,  aafapt  Ulndcnalaa ;  and  h 
Unia  dUcndH  k  auachtd  to  Ikair  pnfWalao.  Iba!  Iba^ 

Raapactliic  tba  BHral  condltlaD  of  a  paopta  to  liula 

Thaj  are  alleted.  t?  Stabold  aid™tban,^?briMallb 

Elt  iDd  dcsinua  of  Inrrtaalm  tbeb  hDowledee  b^ 
ibiH ;  tiktj  Uudj  ufdldoa  abd  aiuoiHnir-  and  chair 

BaDUwUlallew.  AlmanackjancinDtladatMlalio^ba 
blaEoryof  Japan  bai  been  vriitcQ  with  iraataanlvioneof 
Ma  learned  wrllan  i  and  their  worfci  on  botapr  and  looiiwy 

alao,  la  culclvaied,  aihd  Ibva  It  a  pfavalaDI  taate  ftnmiiflilc. 
Tba  Japraaaa  lansua^  bu  no  nlaHoa  Io  tba  Chinaie, 

eflbeAhiaa,wbobibabU JeiaoandTarabal'  Klapmb. 
in  hU  RnWmtn  .toaUfao.  SteboM  bibli  TVaarli.  A.  da 

and  Majlan  tai  bla  able  wdHl  i 


4  wUch  Soat  not  (all 
01  uu  umlonarj-     It  It  a  pal^- 

a  Fotnirivta,  wat  evt  by  »t— ■  "" 
Iba  l^ab.,  ■< 


a»  hern  and  appla  orchardt 

at  Petenburf.    linibei  li  rtlber  taret.    Tbe  rurlof 

nual  Indutirr-    Id  IkW  (hen  war*  IH  ftoorlrt,  an. 
Horbtf  ISnit  haadl.  eblrlj  In  Iba  loam  of  Jaroilail. 


above  iBaDlloved>  Iba  paatanu  an  tlmoal  ereir  wbara 
HrtUUj  occtlpifd  wlib  vaaflnt  ilucklDgi  and  atJ»r 
IBbria,  and  makina  Blorat,  bata,  hameit.  woDdrq  ihoei, 

bj  tarenl  oaticabla  nrtn  and  gwd  roada. 

Jamlail,  Bsalof.  and  Oii«Iltcb.  lu  pop!  II  Huulani 
aod  tbe  woinaa  an  proverbial  (amoD*  Huuinut  ■» 
tbair  batulj.    Only  about  1-  l7Ui  part  of  tba 


Jibaat-an,  a  fJtj  of  European  Buula,  cap-  of  Ebt 

u.  9T<'n'IO".long.40°  IO*,  I'm!.  (lftl6)iM,U«.  lilt 
rail  Millt.  Ihougb  uotU;  of  wood^i  and  li  deltndad  by  a 

bwnbaa  cODlJlbuta  to  alva  Jarotlavl  an  Inpotbig  a|K 
paaranea.  Tba  Deialdov  Ijeaun  In  ttali  cU/.  foandad 
In  IMS,  bat  a  twd  llbranr.  a  caMnal  of  lulnral  btiUH7. 
a  chemical  laboratuy.  and  prlBdnt-prHt.  and  ranki  iai- 


MtacbM,  and  wttb  a  capital  of  lOO/IWl'&ii 
■Inca  wblcfa  ll  hat  ncelvad  olber  TaluaMe  b 
ra^lt™ and  laiu  IbnTyim*  "rb^ 


Unitrb  wen 


liiUlmii  4fr),  an  boipltal, 

lOcai.  nil  dli  It  Ibi  ntk 
la  tea  of  aii  archblabop.  It 
fiai,  Indudlni  t  of  ntlon,  4 
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many  are  lold  aft  tbe  fidr  of  Bfarluurlaf.    Two  timoal  fkiri 
are  neld  in  JaroeUrl. 

ThU  is  a  city  of  coDttderable  antiquitT.  beinc  Ibundcd 
tn  10S5  by  tlie  fkmcrai  JarotlaT»  ion  or  Vladimir  the 
OrMkk,  who  annexed  it  to  tbe  prlndpallty  of  Boetor.  It 
fell  under  the  dukes  of  Moscow,  in  1496.  Peter  tbe 
Great  was  the  first  to  fire  It  commercial  importance,  by 
establishing  its  linen  manufactures,  since  which  its  pros- 
perity has  been  nrogresslTe.    (SekmitxUrt  Diet,  Q6og.) 

JAROSLAW  or  JAROSLAU,  a  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  Galida,  drc.  PrsemisI,  on  the  San,  a  tributary 
of  the  Vistula,  16  m.  N.  N.  W.  the  town  of  Przeroisl. 
Pop.  (1838),  7,964,  among  whom  are  many  Jews.  It  has 
a  castle  beloii«ing  to  Prince  Czartorinsky,  a  cathedral, 
and  several  other  churches,  a  high  school  and  girls* 
school,  and  manuCsctures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths, 
rosoglio,  and  wax  candles.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
those  goods,  and  in  wooden  wares,  honey,  bleached  wax, 
flax,  and  Hungarian  wines,  consideraUe  quantities  of  all 
which  are  sent  to  Dantsic,  though  less  than  formerly. 
It  has  some  rather  large  (kirs ;  the  principal  is  that 
holden  on  the  ISth  of  Aug.  {Bergkams  Stein ;  Oetterr. 
Nat.  Bncve.) 

JASS Y  (an.  Jm$siorimm  MtmicMum),  a  town  of  Mol- 
daTta,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  tm  the  Baglul,  a  tributary 
of  the  Pruth,  about  120  m.  N.N.W.  Galacs,  and  160  m. 
W.N.  W.  Odessa,  iat.  A7^  8'  80"  N.,  long.  V^  Xf  16"  E. 
The  pop.,  which  is  vaguely  said  to  have  once  amounted 
to  80,000,  and  during  the  present  century  to  30,000,  has 
been  reduced,  by  war,  pestilence,  and  fire,  to  less  than  t 
90,000.  It  is  situated  In  a  fertile  country,  partly  on  a 
bill,  and  partly  in  the  Talley  beneath,  and  covers  a  large 
surface,  the  houses  being  interspersed  with  nrdens  and 
plantations,  lu  fortifications  were  demolished  in  1788, 
and  its  only  defence  is  now  a  small  fortress  on  an  emi- 
nence, opposite  the  residence  of  the  hospodar.  About 
4,700  houses,  including  ail  its  handsomest  residences, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1829;  since  which.  Jasty  has 
presented  a  miserable  appearance.  Of  the  6,000  houses 
It  is  now  stated  to  contain,  about  900  only  are  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  not  more  than  50  have  a  second  floor.  The 
principal  street  is  wide,  and  lined  with  low  shops ;  the 
other  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked:  they  are  paved 
only  with  logs,  and  in  wet  weather  are  impasaable  flrom 
the  mud,  while  in  dry  weather  they  are  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  dust  There  Is  a  total  want  of  cleanliness ;  and 
this,  vrith  the  proximity  of  marshes,  and  the  exhalations 
which  Mise  from  the  imperfectly  covered  sewers,  render 
the  town,  especially  its  lower  part,  very  unhealthy. 
Jassy  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archblsbop,  whose  residence 
Is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice.  It  has 
many  Greek  churches  and  chapels,  a  Rom.  Cath.,  and 
a  Lutheran  church,  numerous  convents,  an  bonital, 
8  public  baths,  a  large  building  appropriated  to  a  Wal- 
lachlan  printing  enablishment,  me  only  one  in  the 
province,  a  gymnasium,  establiidied  tn  1644.  a  Lancas- 
trian school,  and  a  school  of  handicrafts  for  females, 
founded  in  1834.  It  has  few  manufectures ;  some  can- 
vass is,  however,  made  in  the  town  for  export  to  Ckm- 
•tantlnople,  and  the  trade  in  wine,  flax,  com,  hides, 
wool,  wax,  honey,  and  tallow,  is  considerable,  especially 
at  tbe  feirs.  The  town  has  so  often  suflbred  from  fire, 
that  to  be  secure,  some  of  the  merchants  deposit  their 
most  valuable  wares  in  chests  In  the  high  church  of  St. 
Nicholas.  The  boyars,  or  principal  inhabs.,  have  a 
great  passion  for  pageantry  and  gaming,  and  are  tlli- 
terate  In  the  extreme.  Their  custome  is  a  mixture  of 
Oriental  and  European,  and  the  showy  dresses  of  the 
upper  classes  strikingly  contrast  with  tbe  general 
wretched  appearance  of  tbe  population.  Like  the  rest 
of  Moldavia,  Jassy  swarms  with  beggars.  {Diet.  Oteg.s 
MaemkMaett  Jomrmen  fnm  Mo$cow  to  Comttamtimople, 
p.SS.;  Steim.) 

JASZ.BERBNY,  a  town  of  Hungur,  dIsCr.  Jagrxla, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  both  sides  the  ZagyvaTnere 
crossed  by  a  stone  brKue,  40  m.  B.  Pcsth.  Pop.  111,530. 
It  has  a  large  and  handsome  Rom.  Cath.  parish  church, 
several  other  churches,  a  Franciscan  convent,  R<mi. 
Cath.  gymnasium,  high  school,  and  a  town-hall.  In  which 
are  kept  the  archives  of  Jacysia  and  Great  and  Little 
Cumania.  In  the  centre  ofthe  town  stands  a  martile 
otielisk,  erected  in  1797  in  honour  of  the  archduke  John ; 
and  within  the  precincts  of  tlie  convent,  on  an  island  in 
the  Zagyva,  the  traveller  Is  shown  a  tomb,  reported  to 
be  that  of  Attlla !  The  town  has  a  large  trade  in  com, 
horses,  and  cattle,  which  latter  are  reared  In  jnvat  num- 
bers In  iu  vicinity.    {Oesterr.  Nat.  En^e.g  Sergkan$.) 

JAUER,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov.  SUesia. 
cap.  drc  of  same  name,  on  the  Nelsse,  (which,  by  its 
inundations,  often  does  much  damage),  10  m.  8.  ot  E. 
LeigoiU.  Pop.  (1838),  5347.  It  U  the  seat  of  the  Judicial 
courts  for  the  circle,  Ac. ;  has  a  house  of  corrrctloo.  a 
Lutheran,  «id  five  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  a  (ne  school, 
and  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths. 

JAVA,  a  large  and  fine  Island  of  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago, 1st  division,  belonging  principally  to  the  Dutch,  and 
the  centre,  as  well  as  the  most  Taluable,  of  their  posses 
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•Ions  In  the  Ba»t.  It  lies  between  the  6th  and  9th  degs. 
S.  lat~  and  the  106ih  and  ll5th  B.  long.;  separated 
flrom  Sumatra  on  the  W.  by  the  straits  of  Sunda,  E.  by 
those  of  Bali  fhun  the  Isl.  of  that  name :  having  N.  the 
Sea  of  Java  between  It  and  Borneo,  and  S.  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  general  configuration  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Cuba,  except  that  it  is  not  curved,  and  it  also  resembles 
Cuba  In  its  extent,  fertility,  products,  and  commercial 
value,  while  it  supports  eight  tunes  its  amount  of  pop.  Its 
length  W.  to  E.,  Is  about  660  m.:  breadth  vaiylng  flrom 
40  to  180  m.  Area  inclusive  of  the  neighbouring  isl.  of 
Madura,  estimated  at  about  59.000  sq.  m.  Pop.  between 
9  and  10  millions,  of  whom  above  100,000  are  Chinese, 
with  Bfalays,  natives  of  Bali  and  other  Isls.  ofthe  Archi- 
pelago, a  few  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Bengalese,  and  14,000 
Europeans,  mostly  Dutch,  but  comprising  about  300 
English,  iiwludlng  those  employed  in  the  mercantile 
na«j. 

PhffHcal  Oeography^  ^.— Most  part  of  the  sorfbce  is 
mountainous.  A  mountain  chain,  obviously  of  volosnlc 
origin,  runs  W.  and  E.  entirely  through  tne  centre  of 
the  isl.,  its  peaks  varying  in  elevation  fTom  5,000  to 
probably  19,000  ft.  All  these  peaks  are  of  a  conical  form, 
and,  with  fbw  exceptions,  each  appears  to  have  originated 
in  a  distinct  convulsion  of  nature.  All  have  been  at 
some  period  active  volcanoes ;  In  most  of  them,  however, 
volcanic  agency  is  now  apparently  extinct,  though,  from 
some,  erupti<ms  occasionally  take  place,  and  sulphureous 
vapours  are  emitted,  especially  after  rain.  The  S.  coast 
is  asually  bold  and  rocky,  and  being  exposed  to  all  the 
violence  of  the  ocean,  Is  unsafe  for  shipping  t  the  N. 
shore  is,  on  the  contrary,  low  and  marshy,  and  has  many 
tolerable  harbours  ana  roadsteads,  allbrding  siUBdent 
shelter  to  trading  vessels,  the  sea  being  gener^ly  smooth. 
Rivers  numerous ;  but  very  few  of  any  sise.  Tne  largest 
is  the  Solo,  which  runs  through  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
isl.,  and  disembogues  on  the  N.  coast,  opposite  Madura. 
Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  400  m.,  7-8ths  of  which 
•re  navigable  for  vessels  of  900  tons.  Surakaita,  the 
ci^.  of  the  chief  native  prince.  Is  on  its  banks ;  five  or 
six  other  rivers  are  at  all  times  navigable  for  a  few  miles 
flrom  tbe  coast,  and  probably  50  more  are  In  tbe  wet 
season  used  for  tbe  conveyance  of  rafts  and  rough  pro- 
duce downwards.  There  are  many  extensive  swamps, 
and  In  the  mountains  many  small  lakes  occupy  the  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Basalt,  hornblende,  and  other  vcdcanic  fbrmatioos  are 
abundantly  Intermixed  among  the  primary  rocks  of  the 
mountain  regi<m.  On  either  side  or  the  mountain  chain 
coarse  limestone  and  arglllaoeous  iron-stone  are  very 
prevalent  formations,  and  are  covered,  especially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  volcanic  soil  of  great 
richness.  In  some  places  19  ft.  in  depth.  The  N.  coast 
rests  entirdy  upon  coral.  Metals  are  few.  Mineral 
springs  of  various  kfaids  are  met  with,  besides  naphtha 
and  petroleum  wells,  and  in  one  dlstr.  is  a  cluster  of 
hills  which  elect  a  mixture  of  mud  and  salt  water*,  like 
the  mud-volcano  of  Maccaluba,  in  SIdly.  (Sre  Abaoona, 
vol.  1.  p.  145.) 

The  eeasons  are  divided  into  the  wK  and  dry.  The  for- 
mer accompanies  the  monsoon  flrom  October  to  Mardi  or 
April ;  the  latter,  the  B.  monsoon,  which  lasts  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  On  the  N.  coast,  where  the  thermo. 
meter  sometimes  rises  to  90^  Fab.,  tbe  climate  is  very 
unCsvourable  to  Europeans;  but  in  the  interior,  at  an 
elevation  of  4,000  ft.,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
between  UP  and  60^,  no  deleterious  influence  Is  to  be 
apprehended  flrom  the  atmosphere.  Thunderstorms  and 
earthquakes  are  Ik-equent,  but  hurricanes  are  unknown. 

Java  has  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  fhiits  and 
other  vegetable  products,  which  comprise  many  of  the 
most  valuable  common  to  tropical  climates.  Dense 
forests  of  teak  and  other  trees,  usefbl  fbr  shipbuilding, 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior,  especially  towards  the 
E.  end  of  the  IsUukI.  The  teak  of^  Java  is  inferior  in 
hardness  and  solidity  to  that  of  Malabar,  but  It  is  superior 
in  those  respects  to  that  of  Birroah ;  and  is  said  to  excel 
every  other  variety  In  durability.  The  sago,  and  many 
other  palms,  the  very  curious  piteber-plant  {Nepenthe$ 
diitiUatoria)^  and  two  virulently  poisonous  plants,  the 
anekar  and  the  ckett'k,  are  natives  of  the  island.  The 
latter,  which  is  peculiar  to  Java,  is  a  lam  creeping  shrub, 
and  identical  with  the  cdebrated  m^os,  formerly  supposed, 
but  on  no  good  foundation,  to  be,  like  Avemus,  destruc- 
tive of  birds  flying  over  it.  The  aggregate  number  of 
mammalia  has  been  estimated  at  SOTinciudinff  the  n^al 
and  black  tieers,  rhinoceros,  several  kinds  of  deer,  the 
wild  hog,  wild  Javan  ox,  buffalo,  Ac.  Crocodiles  and 
other  large  reptiles  infest  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and 
the  marshes ;  and  upwards  of  90  venomous  serpents  are 
enumerated,  including  some  of  enormous  sise.  Birds 
are  in  immense  variety :  the  bird  of  paradise  visits  Java, 
flrom  Gilolo,  Papua,  and  the  other  islands  to  the  E. ;  and 
the  edible  nesU  of  the  sea  swaUow  (iSTfrwdo  e$cmUmta) 

•  Find  tb*  nit  wa^r  dma  ^^cMd  SOOlomsrMltsnMidietN 
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fhrm  «n  faoBpovtant  cod  rahiable  aitlda  of  trad«  for  Um 
rhinm«  markau.  This  singuUr  product  U  obuintd  to 
the  mmteftC  perfection  fkom  deep,  damp,  md  all  bat  in- 
aer^*sible  csrea  aloof  the  rugged  paru  of  the  tra  coast. 
TheM  are  the  pruywtj  of  corerQinem ;  and,  when  tbejr 
can  be  eaaily  guarded,  produce  a  coonderable  revraue. 
Mr.  C?rawmra,  who  for  teveral  Tears  tuperlntfoded 
the  coUeetion  of  the  Taloable  caverm  of  Karaog-bolang. 
on  the  S.  eoast  of  the  Istand.  eatlmatet  the  value  of  the 
netu  obtahied  from  them  at  about  140,000  doll,  a  year, 
collected  at  an  expente  of  about  1 1  per  cent.  The  neeu 
are  takeo  twice  a  year ;  and  If  no  unncceManr  violence 
be  dooe,  the  operdbon  ■eeint  to  be  but  little  lojurtoua : 
at  all  eveuu,  the  quantltjr  U  but  little  Increaaed  by  the 
cav««  being  left  untouched  for  a  year  €»r  two.  The  oeau 
are  aMorted  In  three  qualities,  the  beat  being  the 
whltcat,  or  thoae  taken  away  before  they  have  been  soiled 
17  the  food  wj^tce*  of  the  young  birdf.  The  supply  of 
nests  being  limited  and  unsusceptible  of  increase,  and 
being,  at  the  same  time,  highly  prised  by  the  rich  and 
luxurious  Chinese,  on  account  of  their  real  or  supposed 
iniigorating  powtfs,  they  bring  enormous  prices ;  the 
finest  sorts  sdling  for  V.  or  €/.  per  lib. !  and  the  Inferior 
for  fto.  or  35s.  per  do. !  They  are  collected,  but  in 
smaller  quantities,  In  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago: 
their  total  export  to  China  Is  estimated  at  from  240,00010 
115,000  lbs.  ( Crwfurd^  iU.  4324—37. ;  Oivmmvc.  Diet.) 
IndtmBtrg,  tc.  —  **  The  Javanese  are  a  nation  of  hus- 
bandmen. To  the  crop  the  mechanic  looks  Imroediatriy 
for  his  wages,  the  soldier  for  his  piqr,  the  magistrate  for 
his  salary,  the  priest  for  his  stipeod,  and  tlie  government 
for  its  tribute.  The  wealth  of  a  province  or  village  Is 
measured  by  the  extent  and  fertiliiy  of  its  land,  its  Csci- 
Uties  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the  number  of  its  buflUoes. 
The  proportion,  at  an  average,  of  the  inhab.  engaged  In 
ai^cultore  to  the  rett  of  the  pop.  may  be  stated  at  3|  or 
4  to  1 ;  and  It  Is  probable  that  if  the  whole  island  were 
under  cultivation,  00  area  of  land  of  the  same  extfut  In 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  could  surpass  it,  either  in 
the  quantl^.  quality,  or  value  of  iU  vegetable  produc- 
ti«ms."  {R^SUm,  i.  117—420.)  At  present,  only  about 
l-3d  part  of  the  surtMe  Is  supposed  to  be  under  culture ; 
and  yet  Java  produces  not  only  enough  of  com  for  its 
own  coosomptioo,  but  Is  the  granary  of  the  B.  Archi- 
pelago, and  even  of  Singapore.  Witnin  the  last  twenty 
Tears,  the  cultivation  of  all  its  great  staples  has  wonder- 
rallr  increased ;  and  the  progreas  of  Java  has  been  pro- 
bably even  more  remarkable  uan  that  of  either  BrasU  or 
Cuba. 

The  husbandry  of  the  Javanese  m^  be  said  to  exhibit, 
upon  the  whole,  much  ne^toaw  and  order.  Two  or 
more  crops  are  never  cultivated  in  the  same  field,  as  Is 
the  slovenly  practice  of  the  Hindoos.  Neither  are  the 
lands  tilled  In  common,  as  is  a  usual  but  most  tiOurious 
practice  In  India.  The  peasant  and  his  ftmlly  bestow 
their  labour  exclusively  on  their  own  possessions,  and 
consider  their  culture  rather  as  an  eqjoyment  than  a 
task.  It  Is  here  only  that  their  industry  assumes  an  ac- 
tl»e  and  systematic  duuracter :  the  women  take  a  large 
share  of  the  labour.  The  work  of  the  plough,  the  har- 
row aiMl  mattock,  with  all  that  concerns  the  important 
cmerations  of  inrigatioo,  are  performed  by  the  men,  tiot 
the  Ugbter  labours  of  sowing,  transplantinig.  reaping,  and 
faonsingy  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  women. 

The  Implements  of  agrtrulture  sro  few  and  simple; 
but  as  well  as  the  agrictutural  processes,  they  are  more 
perfect,  and  Imply  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence,  than 
ttiose  of  the  Hindoos,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  than  those  of 
any  Asiatic  people,  the  Ciiinese  excepted.  The  Javanese 
ploogh,  like  the  Hindoo,  has  no  share.  The  sock  is  tipped 
with  a  few  ounces  of  Iron,  and  the  earth  board  is  carved 
out  of  the  body  of  the  plough  ;  the  wood  is  teak,  the 
yoke  of  bamt)oa  cane.  One  man  conducts  the  plough, 
and  with  a  long  whip  guides  the  cattle,  which  never  ex- 
ceed twa  in  number.  The  Javanese  harrow  is  a  large 
r^ke,  with  a  single  row  of  teeth.  The  same  yoke  and 
cattle  are  used  for  it  as  for  the  plough,  and  over  its  beam 
a  bamboo  cane  is  placed,  on  whirh  the  person  who  guides 
It  sits  to  give  a  necessary  wHsht  to  the  implement.  Hie 
hoe  is  very  indifferent ;  its  edge  only  tipped  with  a  little 
iron,  and  its  liandle  about  2|  feet  Ions.  l*he  Javanese 
sirkle  is  a  very  peculiar  Instrument.  Its  object  is  to  nip 
o<r  separately  esich  ear  of  rice  with  a  few  Inches  of  the 
straw ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand, 
and  the  operation  effected  wttn  a  dexterity  acquired  by 
h«btt  The  whole  ferming  stock  of  a  villager  may  be 
purchased  for  little  more  than  one-third  part  of  the 
reariy  produce  of  his  land  :  or  for  about  15  or  16  dollars, 
Indudlng  a  pair  of  t>ufl^io(>s.  These  animals  usually 
Siprve  all  agrlcultnral  and  other  purpo'es  in  piace  of 
horses.  Cattle  of  every  description  are  iilentiful  tn rough- 
out  Java;  but  the  cows  are  inferior,  and  yield  little  milk. 
Sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  numrrous. 

Rice  n  the  princlpiU  food  of  all  classes :  it  Is  grown  not 
only  al(  ng  the  whole  nf  the  seacoast,  but  in  all  the  Iqw 
grotinds  Jutd  ravines  «  here  w»ter  is  to  lie  had.  W'herr- 
•ver  nee  is  cuUlvaled  by  ut.mer»lou,  the  laud  Is  di\  ided 


Into  onall  cboataers  of  about  200  or  MO  aq.  yards,  sor- 
ronndad  br  dykes  not  exceeding  l|  feet  high,  to  retain 
the  water  for  Inrigatioo.  When  the  culture  depends  on 
the  periodical  ra&u,  tha  cbarga  of  these  dykes  con- 
stitutes, as  for  as  Irrigatioo  Is  conoamad,  tbo  only  care  of 
the  husbandmen ;  but  the  greater  qnaotlty  of  the  grain  of 
Java  is  raised  by  the  help  of  artlfloial  frrlfatloa  The 
principal  care  or  the  husbandman  Is  to  dam  the  brooas 


and  moonUin  streams  as  tliaf  rtaseand  tmm  the  hills, 
and  before  the  diflculty  has  occurred  which  would  be 
presented  by  their  passing  through  deep  ravlnaa.  From 
this  dreumstance,  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  valleys  at  their  feet,  are  best  supplied  with  water, 
and  there,  consequently,  U  the  flnaat  and  rIclMst  hus- 
bandry. The  slopes  of  the  monntalns  aro  formed 
into  terraces  highly  cultivated,  and  the  valleys  are  ren- 
dered almost  tmpasaable  from  the  Areqoency  of  the  water 
courses.  The  art  of  forcing  rice  by  artificial  frrigation 
is  found  only  to  prevail  In  the  most  Improved  parts  of  the 
eastern  Archipelago,  and  in  the  best  lands.  This  mode 
does  not  depend  upon  the  seasons:  and  hence  we  see  In 
the  best  paru  of  Java,  where  It  chieiy  obtains,  rice  in 
every  state  of  progress,  at  any  given  season,  and  in  the 
same  district,  within,  indeed,  the  compnss  of  a  few  acres. 
In  cite  little  field,  or  rather  conpartmeot.  the  husband- 
man is  ploughing  or  harrowing ;  in  a  second,  he  Is  sowing ; 
in  a  third,  transplanting;  in  a  fourth,  the  grain  is  begin- 
ning to  fliiwer:  in  a  flfUi,  It  is  yellow;  and  In  the  sixth, 
,the  women,  children,  and  old  bmu  are  busy  reaping. 
Lands  which  mar  be  faiundated  at  pleasure  almost  always 
rield  a  white  and  a  green  crop  within  the  year ;  and  to 
take  two  white  crops  from  them,  whether  a  Judicious 
practice  or  otherwise,  is  very  comnwn.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
states  that  he  has  seen  lands  which  haveproduced,  time 
immemorial,  two  yearly  crops  of  rice.  Two  varieties  of 
rice  are  raised  hi  Java,  one  a  large,  productive,  but  de- 
licate kind,  requirina  about  seven  months  to  ripen,  and 
the  other  small,  hardy,  and  less  fruitlU.  which  ripens  in 
little  more  than  five  months.  The  first  is  always  cul- 
tivated In  rich  lands,  where  one  annual  crop  only  Is 
taken;  but  where  two  crops  are  raised,  the  other  variety 
is  grown.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  latter  has,  hideed. 
enabled  the  husbandman,  in  a  few  happy  sltuatloos,  to 
reap  six  crops  in  two  years  and  a  half. 

Rice,  of  whatever  descriptioo.  Is  reaped  and  stored  in 
the  sane  way.  The  whole  fidd  is  not  reaped  at  once, 
bat  each  portion  of  the  grain  Is  taken  successively  as  it 
ripens ;  to  that,  in  the  desultory  manner  In  which  the 
operation  Is  performed,  a  very  small  field,  with  many 
reapers,  may  occupy  a  period  of  10  or  12  days  In  rei^rfng. 
With  the  singular  sickle  before  mentloncdl  the  ears  are 
nipped  off,  and  forthwith  transported  to  the  village  by 
the  manual  labour  of  the  re^iers.  for  cattle  or  carnages 
are  very  rarehr  used.  At  the  village,  the  com  Is  sun- 
dently  dried  oy  a  day  or  two's  exposure  to  a  powerful 
sun,  when  it  Is  tied  in  sheaves  or  bundles,  and  depo. 
sited  in  little  granaries  of  wicker  work,  one  of  which  is 
attached  to  every  cottage.  Grain  Is  never  thrashed  by 
treading  It  out  by  means  of  cattle.  It  sometimes,  chiefly 
In  the  case  of  mountain  rice,  becomes  necessary  to  se- 
parate the  seed  tram  the  straw,  which  is  done  by  tread- 
ing, or  rather  rubbing,  the  sheaf  between  the  feet,  an 
operation  eflhcted  with  considerable  dexterity.  Com- 
monly the  grain  Is  stored  for  use,  and  transported  to 
market  In  the  straw.  The  operation  of  husking  is  per- 
formed by  the  women  in  larae  wooden  mortars,  with 
pestles  of  the  same  material.  (CrttU(fmr^$  Jmdimm  Arcki" 
pdago,  1.  348—165.)  Rice  Is  mostly  grown  In  the  E. 
part  of  the  island,  whence  it  Is  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  Ratavia  for  exportation,  or  to  Samarang,  from  which 
port  a  good  deal  is  shipped  for  China,  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago. 

Coflfee,  which  has  now  become  the  great  commercial 
staple  of  Java,  is  grown  in  the  uplands,  the  best  si- 
tuations for  It  being  the  vailejrs  from  3,000  to  4,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ooflhe  plant  grows  from 
12  to  16  (I.  In  height ;  it  attains  to  maturity  In  about  ft 

fears,  and  continues  to  bear  well  for  the  succeeding  10  or 
2  years,  each  tree  yielding,  at  an  average.  11  lb.  coffee. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  coffee  culture  in  Java  is  the 
planting  or  the  dadap  tcee  (Efytkrma  indiea).  In  rows 
alternately  with  the  coffee  plants,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  shelter  to  the  latter.  Coffee  Is  raised  priiK:i- 
pally  in  tl^e  W.  pari  of  the  island,  where  the  residency 
of  Preangers  Airnishes  at  least  l-4th  part  of  the  total 
produce. 

Sugar  is,  also,  a  n^ost  Important  staple.  That  best 
known  in  European  markets  Is  called  Jaccatra  sugar ;  it 
is  grown  near  Ratavia,  where  numerous  sugar-mills 
have  been  erected  of  late  rears.  Formerly  the  sugar- 
mills  and  groimds  where  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case:  the  Eu- 
ropeans share  the  culttire  of  rugur  with  the  Chinese, 
and  ha-ing  the  advantage  of  machinery,  surpass  the 
lailcr  both  in  the  quantity  and  qiMlity  of  their  produce. 
Th«  Chinese,  however,  by  clicir  frugality  and  business- 
like bubiu,  aie  supposed  10  reap  itie  greatest  profit  from 
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lu  productlDD.    A  ■ptdn  of  •nsir  obtained  bt  (amunl-  i  BurspMB.  uid  It  or  II  CblncH  preprlstoni  < 

liitll«Ji"«of«trM.I»B.i.cl.i.iHlli,lh.ii.UTM.  Ukuii  tJKD  ».  in.inn.fa.1d  bfs"  ■-  »- 

imhabHn  didM  ncnDnllDU? :  (ha  quuMltir  nporwd  ,  BurnpHiii  hia  Imhi  mtteriiUy  Id 
Ih  IHI  bftf iDf  been  titovt  tfciig  tUnn  BTealcr  uiui  Iq  other  fDTelgD  pro]>rtrt/tn  en  (re 
iia&l  A(preenit<IUO>. tlHeiportnf  luferiBer beeitl' I  une  «^  u  the   Duicli 


ivemltf  of  UDd  be 


>  iHcone  ona  oT  ih*  jnlDdpel  •Dunn 
Mie  hflpArUnt  produeta-  (Seepoftf-) 
the  foTonilDmil  aOklBllr  tamoimaa  ■ 
afaplcn.  preViiwelf  profar  " 


Ji- 


fisafM, 


to  lUCli  permai,  bj  upplrlof  tbein  wHh  wbenrer  In- 
formetloTI,  end  eTcn   wd.  they  BlftM  Tequlro.     Thti 

sr  cUnee  end  Buinieii  uounud  infeUHr,  In  iMi,  ut 
■  En  BiF.  I  imt  TemmloA  ipuki  DnriiounMi  of  Ihe 
•  fonnet.  (PoHealfiuNfrrlamdaiiaiimi 
w^.l.:»t.)  ClDumoD hu. •]», b«r 
d  eppennFlj  wllk  eouldcnble  (ucceu, 

■rai  qiulILT-  IndlEO  hu  been  oneof  Um  moil  awweHAiJ 
of  Iho  Tvfoui  erlklei  Introduced  Into  the  lilend  i  and 

plut  wu  Ultmptcdi  end  conilderebla  quentlLlaa  ero 
Ikow  talked  Ip  dHtrcDI  parti  oT  the  Itleibd.  Temirilnch. 
ll0WB*er,  HJt  thai  It  baa  an  allrtDgsiiL  talta  and  a  fcelila 
aroBUi  but  It  la  not  clear  wfaether  thia  Drl^lnatea  io 


m: 


roua  or  enguing     areatnaie  rwir  ID  enter  IKelr  terrlie.     Tbett  and  ml 


--fw--  - jljproducedi  butloDf 

the  tteple  prodiKIa  ;  cronildcTibk  ouantltlrl  of  tbe  latter 
are  eiported^  Hk'iv  ii  eroon  \n  the  plalM.  Bod  wfant, 
rye.  out.  and  tarli^  Id  the  h' — -    •-■•  ■""  '-■— 

vegetable  okli,  Uie  ivece  pcu 
lachlD  nntL  ±c..  an  anioni  tb 

latnureri  get  mh  u.  a  dar.  and  In  the  natira  dUtrlcu 
onlf  fnm  Id.  Is  Ud.  idir ;  but  ther  are.  nolwllb- 
Beofal.belDi  aenenllT  veil  tad  and  clothed,  and,  (Or  the 
dlmata.  weirMneed.  Tbetr  fDod  it  prlndpall^  rlca  or 
■ulia.  lelth  a  bnle  nittr  i  tbeir  ckHhlu  U  cbletf  of 
aotton.  ud  Id  the  enln  or  the  lilind  It  la  maitlir  tbe 

Oh  Bnftltte.  Bacb  paaaant  baibUbutof  bamboo.Ac. 

The  proprletaiT  rlfht  (o  the  land,  einpt  Id  a  (•> 
dUtrlcu.  belonti  (Tir;  irben  lotheHfrerMp,    Nelaa 


haa  anv  prodHeto' 
the  right  Cdiiiaai 


No  pemluloit  la  oecmaTf  IVan  the  Datch  goveru- 
inent  for  EuroMSU  *llhlng  to  go  to  Jara,  but  a  Uceoca 
Auu  tha  CDlonUI  (DreruDr  la  DBCreiarr  to  remaining 
tbera.  Europaau  are  pannilteil  M  bui  and  kII  landi 
la  Uw  W.  preie..  and  to  bald  leaeat  Io  Ihe  N.  The 
prlad^  omdltloDi  ara  tfaa  parneol  of  a  lai  of  1  per 

proprietor  aball  not  eiael  more  (haa  the  berore'inrn. 
tloned  proportion  of  praducaaa  rent  i  and  ihat  heihall 
keep  the  roada  and  brhlgei  Id  revafr.  Tlie  European 
propHrtota  recelTa  their  rente  tn  hind  ;  and  are  oMInd 
to  take  their  produce  to  BaUTlalo  be  thipped.   The  free 

" ---'-— --■"■X 


sw!; 


n>ent,  panly  In  nS.n;,.'^  "parti,  la  kb^.    A'rUlag, 

If  tten  l>  lery  pntaleDl.  bT  ir^ch  oetT  cDnnmme  haa 

i'iurJr?i»vis„'?,-„'s.:'^-.x,!: 

to  a  eonmune  rarlM  gnDerallr  from  aboul  40  to  lui 

acieai  hhI  the  eitenl  aUouad  to  each  ladlrldual  fron 

paeiant'i  luoll,  rabrlctei  almoil  e.enanlcle  nqnlrcd 
fcr  111  own  <ut.     Cotton  goodi  •«  "oieo  i  and  a  cubll'a 

1  auaciml  da^l  work  b,  ibe  Jaraneie  •eerer. 

chllhea  at  anr  kind:  all  their  Ikbrica  ara  of  a  coarH. 

are  perlbrmed  b,  women  oalr.    Of  callco-pnniiiig  the 

tfaer  daub  orer  with  melted  waa.    The  clotb.  tfaui 

S!rs."ssr'i's."iX!:"ii  risirffii 

coUhii  ban  u  he  added,  the  operUloa  le  repeated  oa 

S5c«£SJSSiiH 

"thlcChf^Th 


lolencL^UB^ 

tetherallT  eiceb 
Blago.    Leather 


Ahaoal  all  the  mamilbctved  goodi  uied  b*  Kuropcana 
ara  Imperted.  Jara  la  Ibesn&lilaDdsl  t&  B,  Anhl- 
pelafD In  which  aalt  laaaada  toaof  eatat^ti  alone  the  N. 

deal  more  ol  Ihe  aitlele  le  oMUoed  then  U  rejulted  for 

■nnuallr.    The  aalt  aanhei.  and  other  bileu  of  the  wa. 

aud  bHclL.  tome  In  a  itjLe  of  lupeifor  marnlAfnice,  (aa, 
for  Initanra,  the  temple  of  Boro  Sudor)  eioit  In  diflteent 

il^ihe middle orthe  1Mb cvtuiTi  aodlEe moden  Ja- 
pTlnciH^ara  <^od  Incloeurei,  hddoDl  up  a  unHorB  plan. 


roor  la  lupportid  bj 


1  tbi  «lla™  It.  thenfore. 
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■n  twnlng  of  Uglit  materials,  sapported  bj  moveiyble 
props  oT  bamboo  i  aod  the  whole  Is  doted  in  by  a  tem- 
porary paling,  and  divided  into  ^>artments  Ij  ll^tit  par^ 
Kitions.  Tbe  cU^matoials  of  the  booses  of  the  Javanese 
are  tbe  bamboo,  rattan,  palmetto  leai;  and  wild  grass. 
Tbe  bouse  of  a  peasant  in  a  populous  part  of  Java,  where 
materials  are  not  tbe  most  abundant,  will  not  exceed  the 
Talue  of  60  days'  labour,  in  the  dwellings  of  the  chleb 
there  is  generally,  in  a  coospicnoiM  part  of  tbe  house,  a 
kind  of  state  bed,  rather  for  dis|Aay  than  use ;  but  so 
ordinary  bed  is  usually  only  the  bamiXM  floor  of  tbe  cot- 
ttte,  or,  at  best,  a  bench  of  the  same  flimsy  material,  on 
which  a  mat  and  small  pillow  are  laid,  and  the  peasant 
retires  to  rest  without  undreulng.  Food  is  served  up  on 
salvers  or  trays  of  wood  or  brass.    A  few  Chinese  porco- 
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amounts  to  S-Tths  of  tbe  whole  external  trade.  Is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  Nedertamdi»ck  Hamdei  Maattckapm/,  or 
Dutch  Commercial  Society,  which  bicludes  some  of  the 
most  wealthv  persons  in  the  mother  country. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  linen  and  cotton 
manufisetures,  chintaes,  moslins,  Ac. ;  provisions,  wines 
and  spirits,  iron  and  iron  goods,  and  woollen  goods,  ha- 
berdashery, glass,  copper  wares,  Ac,  from  Europe  and 
America ;  opium  from  the  Levant  and  Bengal ;  sacking 
linens,  wheat,  ftc.,  from  India ;  porcelain,  tea,  tobacco, 
silk  and  silk  goods,  from  Cbtoa ;  copper  and  camphor 
from  Japan ;  gambler.  cufTee,  tin,  cotton,  sold  dust,  ben- 
soin.  sandal-wood^c.,  for  exportation,  from  the  rest  of 
tlie  archipelago.  The  following  account  of  the  prhuHpal 
articles  of  produce  exported  from  Java  during  each  of 


Iain  dishes  are  used  occasiooaUy,  but  neither  spoons,    the  undermentioned  years  ending  with  l84A.shows  better 
knives,  nor  forks.  ..,„...      I  '*>»"  '^J  l*»*"«  *l"  can  do.  the  wonderfril  progress  re- 

between  Java  and    Holland,  which  '  ceotly  made  by  this  wMm  island. 


The  cotimtcToc 


Y««. 

Cofl^ 

Papfwr- 

IndllPK 

HWlM. 

Clo... 

Nntmsp. 

S«Or-        Tfai. 

Rlc«. 

lUUSM. 

Ume*. 

Arrack. 

1830 
1833 

1840 
1841 
1»«9 
1843 
1844 
1846 

988.740 
46C871 

1,132,194 
961.467 
I1OI33M 
1/)I8,10S 
1,939,933 
1,006,190 

PteuU. 

6.061 

11.868 

9.911 
13,477 
10.441 
«3/)«3 
19,484 

ii,Ar7 

Lba. 

99,063 
333^53 

9,193,911 
l,Kt7,386 
1,697,437 
M90,I99 
1,648.390 
1.6.'»,869 

So. 

30,949 

139,993 

110.494 
190,479 

167 ,6n 

139,310 
136,994 
103,731 

Pinlt. 
803 
4,^66 

33 
1,600 
1,718 
9,097 
9,800 
9,934 

Ptevlt. 
1.304 
bfln 

3,600 
3,193 
3,199 
9,113 
8.131 
S,403 

PUmlt. 
108,640 
439,343 

l/)94^93 
1,046,376 
WH,6H3 
999.769 
1,008.639 
1,43^,493 

Pie^t, 
91,4^ 
40,836 

69J34 

48,340 
fi9,l«T 
45,703 
68,799 
73,337 

Gmmm. 
13,591 

15,377 
FtndM. 
68U.909 
676.913 
881,157 
1.0l)«.-74 
7«5.'276 
447,017 

PiemU. 
3,093 
4,903 

98,089 
37,017 
36,594 
73,333 
73,600 
31,960 

PtcmU. 
177 
1.606 

870 
1.171 
MJt 

486 
tiSOO 

830 

9,073 

5,961 

4.679 
4,668 
6,369 
6,1"^  8 
4.37S 

The  value  of  the  prindpal  artldes  exported  Ihmi  Java 
in  IMft  was,— 


Hida* 


Rfaw 
Mxm 

doves 


PttHm*. 

-  133.999 

-  990,649 

-  4,961.608 

-  90^193.798 

184.4S8 

•  9,689,101 

139.834 
901,043 

•  310,383 


Tin 


AH  a«fa«r  artida^ 


Ftatim*. 
-  90350.909 

•  ^394.480 

•  4/M4,318 


10,003,888 


Total  vBloa    -  63,8»3.t6S  • 


The  total  amount  of  import  and  export  duties  re- 
ceived, in  1837.  was  a5.609/  In  the  same  year,  I.fi48 
ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  103,416  lasts  (under 
the  Dutch  flag,  1,433  of  79,202  lasU),  entered ;  and  1,801 
ships,  burden  111,930  lasU  (1, 036  of  8.'i,671  lasts,  under 
Dutch  colours;,  deared  out  of  the  different  portt  of  Java 
and  Madura. 

The  internal  traflic  is  comparatively  small,  though 
fc^fcoonlries  have  better  means  of  comrouoicatioo.  A 
orriage  road,  extending  from  one  extremitj  of  Java  to- 
the  other,  800  m.  in  length,  was  made  by  General  Daen- 
dels ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  iU  construction  cost  the  lives 
of  12,000  natives. 

The  Chinese  weights  are  invariably  used  in  commer- 
dal  transactions  at  BaUvia,  and  throughout  Java  and 
the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  India.  These  are  the 
picul  and  the  cattle,  which  is  its  hundreth  part.  The 
picul  is  commonly  estimated  at  \*i!t  Dutch  or  1331  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  but  at  BaUvla  it  lias  been  long  reckoned 
equal  to  130  lbs.  avoird.  The  bahar  is  3,  and  the  tim- 
"Sf  *.  ^cuU.  The  coyang  of  rice  is  equivalent  to 
3,300  lbs.  Dutch.  The  coins  in  use  are  similar  to  those 
current  in  the  Netherlands.  Spanish  dollars  are  re- 
eved at  the  custom-house  in  BaUvia,  at  the  rate  of  100 
fbr  260  florins. 

Goeemmrti/,  4c.— Java,  inc.  Madura,  is  divided  Into  23 
provinces,  or  residencies,  each  governed  by  a  European 
resident,  assisted  by  a  secretary,  and  as  many  sub-residents 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Tbe  residendes  are  *ul»- 
divided  into  arronds.  or  regencies,  tbe  administration  of 
which,  especially  in  respect  lo  the  police,  is  confided  to 
native  chiefi,  termed  regents.  The  colonial  government 
at  BaUvia  exerts  a  full  and  complete  power  over  all  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  E.  seas.  The  gov  .-general  in  the 
cap.  is  the  representative  of  the  king  of  Holland,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  by  land  aod  sea.  He 
b  assisted  by  a  secretary-general,  and  a  colonial  council 
OT  4  members,  who  must  be  of  DuUh  extraction,  born  in 
HolUnd,  or  one  of  its  dependencies,  and  30  years  of  age ; 
and  who  can  exerdse  no  other  ftinctions  while  they  re- 
main councillors.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  last 
resort  in  a  supreme  court  at  BaUvia.  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion io  all  cases  above  the  value  of  500  florins.  Three 
subordinate  civil  and  criminal  tribunals,  and  3  courts 
martial,  subordinate  to  a  central  court  in  the  cap.,  are 
established  in  Batfvia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya.  A 
member  from  each  of  these  courts  makes  a  circuit  at 
least  every  three  montlis  into  tbe  residencies  under  iu 
control,  to  preside  at  a  court  of  assize,  composed  besides 
of  4  native  chiefs  chosen  annually  by  the  government,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  natives.  The  permanent 
tribunals  of  tbe  residencies  are  the  land^amden,  com. 
posed  of  the  resident,  4  mems.  selected  from  among  the 
regenu.a  secreUry,  &c.    In  each  arrond.  and  commime 
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there  are  justices  of  the  peace,  with  authority  in  petty 
cases.  The  Chinese  are  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
under  fundionaries  chosen>y  them,  who  are  responsible 
to  the  Dutch  for  the  behaviour  of  the  rest.  There  are 
few  slaves  bdonging  to  Europeans  in  Java.  Tbe  great- 
est rdigious  toleration  exlsu,  and  ministers  of  all  Chris- 
tian  sects  are  equally  remunerated  by  the  governmeut. 
Superior  schools  are  esubllshed  in  the  chief  towns,  and 
primary  schools  In  most  of  the  residencies.  The  squadron 
stationed  in  Java  sometimes  comprises  several  ihlps  of 
the  line,  but  in  time  of  peace  usually  consists  only  of  a 
few  friaates  and  corvettes.  There  is,  besides,  a  colonial 
navy  of  light  vessels  (schooners,  gun-boaU,  Ac),  which 
forms  a  separate  branch  of  service,  though  both  are 
generallv  placed  under  the  oomroand  of  the  admiral  of 
the  royal  squadron,  who  has  the  title  of  Director  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Navy.  Besides  the  foregoing  force,  a 
flotilla  of  cruisers,  m«nn*<l  by  native  Javanese,  is  sup> 
ported  by  the  different  marine  residencies.  The  land 
forces  consist  of  several  battalions  of  infantry  and  artiU 
lery,  a  corps  of  pioneers,  a  regiment  of  hussars,  and  a 
portion  ofa  squadron  of  lanceri.  In  all,  there  are  about 
S.t'OO  Europeans  in  the  Dutch  Javanese  army,  being 
abfiut  equal  to  |.3d  part  of  those  serving  in  British  India. 
But,  notwithsUnding  the  heavy  expense  Incurred  in  the 
government,  Java  is  one  of  the  few  colonial  dependencies 
that  in  ordinary  years  remit  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  mother  coimtry. 

The  territories  q/T  the  native  prince*  comprise  about 
I  •4th  part  of  Java  and  Us  inhabs.,  in  the  centre,  S.,  and 
S.  E.  of  the  island,  the  cap.  of  the  Susuhunan,  or  empire 
of  Java  being  at  Surakarta,  on  the  Solo,  and  that  of  the 
sultan,  at  Djocjokaru.  I'he  rellKlon  of  both  these  dy- 
nasties is  the  Mohammedan,  which  prevails  over  almost 
the  whole  of  the  country.  The  Javanese^  as  a  nation, 
are  the  most  advanced  of  any  in  the  E.  ArchipelaKO. 
They  only,  of  those  inhabiting  that  region,  have  a  native 
calendar,  and  have  made  considerable  progress  In  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  dvlllsed  life.  They  appear  to  have 
received  these  originally  from  Hindostan.  together  with 
the  Hindoo  religion,  which  is  supposed  to  have  prevailed 
over  Java,  till  its  conquest  hf  the  Mohammedans  in  1478. 
Copious  deUils  respecting  tne  manners,  customs,  &c.  of 
this  curious  and  Interesting  people,  the  antiquities  of  the 
island,  Ac,  which  would  tiuie  up  too  much  space  in  the 

{iresent  work,  may  be  found  in  Temminck,  Raffles,  Craw- 
urd,  and  other  writers  on  the  subject. 

The  history  of  Java  cannot  be  traced  with  any  degreo 
of  confidence,  (iirther  than  the  latter  portion  of  the  1 2th 
century.  From  that  time  down  to  the  establishment  of 
Mohammedanism,  at  tbe  close  of  the  l«Mh  century,  tho 
religion  of  the  people  was  a  modified  Hindooism  ;  and  a 
number  of  Independent  states  existed  in  Java.  The 
ruins  of  Mojopahit,  one  of  the  principal  capiuls  of  these 
several  states,  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  East. 
This  dty  had  between  two  opposite  gates,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist,  a  breadth  of  about  3  m.,  which  would 
give  a  drcuit  of  13  m.  if  the  enclosure  had  been  a  squ<trc. 
The  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Mojopahit  was  overturned  by 
the  Arabs  in  147H. 

The  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the  Dutch 
In  1596.  The  latter  founded  BaUvia  in  1619,  wid  gra- 
dually  consolidated  their  power  on  the  island,  tbouKli 
for  a  long  period  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the 
native  sovereigns.  In  IHll,  Java  was  taken  by  a  Bilii.^h 
force  from  Hindostan,  and  held  till  1816,  when,  in  pur* 
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JAXARTES. 


iiMnce  of  the  treaty  of  Parte,  it  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch.  (Hogendorp,  Coup  iTiEtt  ntr  FIU  de  Jama; 
JlqffUs't  HiH.  qfJtura  ;  CratofwrtCi  Indian  ArckipelagOi 
Pari  RfporU;  HamilUm^  M.  I.  Goat.,  ftc.) 

JAXARTBS,  a  celebrated  river  of  aotiquitr,  now  Tery 
senerallv  acknowledged  to  be  identical  with  the  Sir- 
Daria,  the  chief  stream  of  the  Kirghis-steppe.  It  rises  lo 
the  Kachkar-Davan,  a  W.  branch  of  the  Tiang-khang 
range,  in  lat.  430  a(K  N..  and  long.  79^60' B.  lU  course 
to  Kokan  is  W.S.W.  about  180  in. ;  but  at  that  point  U 
takes  a  N.N.W.  direction  for  about  300  m.,  as  far  as  Ak- 
metscbet.  In  lat.  4&o  N.,  long.  66O  &'  B.,  where  the 
diannel  dlTides,  the  N.  and  larger  branch  retaining  the 
name  Sir,  while  that  to  the  S.  u  called  Kouran-Daria : 
their  mouths  in  the  Caspian  Sea  lie  about  40  m.  apart, 
but  are  both  in  long.  6I<>.  The  entire  length  of  the  Sir, 
Including  its  windings,  cannot  be  mudt  less  than  900  m. ; 
and  it  is  both  broad  and  deep,  which  may-  be  attributed  to 
Its  being  the  tole  recipient  of  the  waters  on  the  N.  side 
ol'the  great  chain  separating  the  khanate  of  Kokan  trom 
Chinese  Turkestan.  It  has  no  affluent  of  any  areat  size : 
Its  banks  (which  are  low  and  sandy)  are  usually  flooded 
in  summer  and  at  the  beginning  ofwinter }  and  the  water 
Is  described  as  beins  loaMd  with  a  whitish  brown  deposit. 
The  ruins  of  temples  and  habitations  in  the  Karakoum 
sands  at  the  lower  part  of  its  course  clearly  prove  that  its 
banks  were  once  peopled  by  a  race  far  more  civilised 
than  the  brigand  Kirgbis,  who  now  wander  over  the 
Steppe.  {Livchme,  p.  1.  ch.  v.) 

Herodotus  gives  the  name  Araaet  to  a  large  river  ftiU 
of  fish,  and  studded  with  islands,  situated  in  a  vast  im- 
measurable plain.  (S^«  i.  301— 216.)  Some  geographers 
have  conjectured  that  he  meant  the  Amoo  ( Oxus),  others 
the  Wolga;  but  U'AnviUe,  Heeren.  and  MJuinert.  clearly 
show,  from  the  position  of  the  Massagets  relatively  to 
the  Issadones,  that  no  other  river  but  the  Sir  could  have 
been  meant  by  the  Father  of  history.  Andent  geogra- 
phers agree  in  stating  that  the  Jaxartes  flowed  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  an  assertion,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  erro- 
neous as  modem  critics  have  supposed,  if  any  credit 
be  attached  to  the  investigations  of  Mouravicf  and  Berg 
on  the  level  of  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and 
Arab  seas,  which  lead  to  the  supposition  that  these  great 
salt-lakes  were  once  united.  Tnis  conjecture,  also,  if  it 
be  correct,  at  once  accounts  for  the  great  breadth  (E. 
and  W.)  given  to  the  Caspian  by  all  the  ancient  writers. 
With  respect  to  the  term  Arase*.  which  was  used  by  the 
old  authors  as  applicable  to  at  least  Jive  distinct  rivers, 
It  is  novir  regarded  as  genrric,  meaning  simply  any  raoid 
stream,  like  the  modem  Ara*.  (See  D'Anville's  vaiusible 
paper,  Des  FUwfet  du  Nam  tCAraxe*^  in  vol.  36.  of  the 
Hi^oHre  de  FAcad.  de$  Inscriptknu.)  Herodotus,  whose 
geography  is  in  general  so  very  accurate,  was  probably 
led  into  what  Rennell  calls  his  '*  prodigious  mistske*'  re- 
specting the  direction  of  the  Araxes,  by  not  knowing  that 
this  name  was  held  in  common  by  several  eastern  rivers. 
(Comn.  Reimetlj  Oeog.  qf  Herod.,  L  ]»>.  270—979.  and 
888— i93.,  with  Heerm^i  IMI^ttionss  Asta,  U.  p.  340,  4c., 
and  Manmert^  QeogrtpMe  der  Alien  Oriecken  mmd 
JUfmer,  Th.  U.  b.  S.) 

JEAN  D'ANGELY  (ST.X  a  town  of  France,  d«p. 
Charente  lnfericure,cap.  arrond.  on  the  Boutonue,  whioi 
here  begins  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  fh>m  80  to  40 
tons,  33  m.  S.B.  by  E.  La  Rochelle.  Pop.  (1816).  6,342. 
It  is  ill  built,  but  clean  and  cheerAiL  It  nas  an  ancient 
abbey,  a  handsome  public  hall,  some  baths,  a  theatre, 
and  other  places  of  entertainment,  and  a  brisk  trade  in 
wine,  brandy,  and  timbef . 

JEDBURGH,  a  roral  and  pari.  bor.  and  market  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Roxbursh,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a 
narrow  valley  on  the  Jed,  about  2  m.  above  its  Junction 
with  the  Teviot.  near  the  termination  of  the  Cheviots, 
40  m.  8.B.  Edinburgh,  and  43  m.  N.E.  by  K.  Carlisle. 
Pop.  of  bor.  and  par.,  in  1811, 4,4M ;  In  1641,  4,4  6  ;  of 
which  the  bor.  had  8,277.  It  consists  of  four  leading 
streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are 
wide  and  well  built.  Around  the  town  are  several  beau- 
tifol  villas.  The  Town. Head,  a  street  parallel  with  the 
riv«r,  consists  of  old  houses,  which,  with  their  inhab., 
are  said  for  generations  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
chance.  The  public  buildings  are  the  Castle  (built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Jedburgh,  onoe  a  roj^ 
residence),  eontalning  a  bridewell  and  prison,  the  co. 
hall,  the  town -house,  and  churches  belonging  req>ec. 
tlvely  to  the  Associate  Synod  and  ReUeT  Tlie  par. 
church  consists  of  the  westem  portion  of  the  abbey, 
founded  by  David  I^  to  the  12th  century,  and  will  be 
noticed  below.  A  majority  of  the  people  are  dissenters. 
The  deoominattoo  or  dissenters,  termed  BeUef^  had  its 
origin  here  to  1784.  The  grammar-school  of  Jedbur|di, 
an  endowed  seminary,  has  long  been  eminent.  It  has  the 
honour  to  reckon  amoof  its  pupils  Thomson,  the  Ulus- 
trioos  author  of  the  "  Seasons.'*  and  of  the  '*  Castle  of 
Indolence.**  bora  In  the  par.  of  Ednam,  to  this  co.,  on  the 
11th  of  Sept.  1700.  U  nay  also  be  mentioned,  that  Dr. 
Thomas  SomerrlUe.  anthor  of  **  The  History  of  Great 
Britain,  during  the  Life  of  Queen  Anne,**  was  minister 
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of  Jedburgh.  The  only  charitable  institution  in  the 
town  is  a  dispensary,  founded  to  1807 ;  and  open  to  tlie 
pop.  of  the  aojoiuing  district. 

The  woollen  manuiiscture  has  been  Introduced  into 
Jedburgh.  The  (kbrics  made  are  blankets,  carpets,  flan* 
nels.  hosiery,  ftc.:  there  are  three  mills,  driven  by 
water,  which  employ  104  hands,  exclusive  of  the  stock- 
ing-weavers, who  carry  on  their  buitoess  to  their  own 
houses.  (Factorp  RetumM,  Pari.  Papert,  Jan,  1839.) 
There  Is  an  establishment  for  the  manuncture  of  printing 
presses,  under  a  patent,  conducted  by  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Hope,  an  iron  founder  in  the  bor.  Then  are  two  branch 
banks  and  a  savings*  bank. 

The  abbey  of  Jedburgh,  belonging  to  the  Canons  Re- 
gular of  St.  Augustine,  must,  when  entire,  have  been  one 
of  the  most  mavniflcent  ecclesiastical  structures  to  Scot- 
land. It  exhibits  different  styles  of  architecture,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  prevailing  at  the  difforent  periods  when 
it  was  built.  The  walls  of  the  nave,  central  tower,  and 
choir,  remain ;  and  though  (the  two  last  especially) 
much  dilapidated,  they  sufficiently  attest  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  N.  transept,  which  has  a  beautiful 
traccriod  wtodow,  is  entire.  There  are  two  magnificent 
Norman  doors  to  this  edifice,  one  at  the  W.  end,  and  the 
other  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  navo,  close  to  the  transept. 
Indeed  the  ruin  generally  aflbrds  fine  examples  of  the 
Saxon,  Norman,  and  early  English  styles,  the  utter  betog 
admirably  exemplified  tn  Uie  long  range  of  narrow  patoted 
windows  above  the  arches  of  the  middle  part  of  the  nav^ 
and  in  the  blank  arches  of  the  W.  end.  The  altar,  or  El. 
end  of  the  choir,  the  cloisters,  and  the  chapter-house, 
have  disappeared.  We  regret  to  have  to  aod.  that  this 
noble  ruin  has  been  disfigured,  and  its  character.  In  fact, 
destroyed,  by  "  fitting  up  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  to  a 
most  barlwrous  styleu  as  the  parish  church.**  {MorUm.) 
Luckily,  this  piece  of  miserable  patchwork  is  as  uncom- 
fortable as  it  is  unseemly ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may 
be  abandoned,  and  the  ruins  restored,  to  as  (kr  as  possible, 
to  their  former  state.  (For  farther  information  with  re- 
spect to  this  fine  ruto,  see  the  leamed  and  valuable  work, 
entitled  Monastic  Annals  qf  Teviotdale,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Morton.) 

A  monastery  for  gray  flrlars  was  founded  to  this  town 
by  the  citizens,  to  1513 ;  but  of  it  all  traces  have  dis- 
appeared. Here  may  still  be  seen  the  house  to  which 
Queen  Biary  lodged  after  her  visit  to  the  Bari  of  Both- 
w^  at  Hermitage.  Blary  conttaued  to  it  several 
days,  owtog  to  a  sickness  she  had  contracted  to  her 
unfortunate  Journey.  The  apartment  which  she  occu- 
pied was  on  the  third  story,  and  Is  to  tolerable  proserr- 
ation. 

Jedburgh  was  erected  toto  a  nqral  bor.  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury :  biu  the  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  gaol  and  bridewell,  is  su|q>osed  to  have  been  of 
earlier  date.  After  having  hem  for  some  time  to  tlie 
possession  of  the  English,  the  castle  was  taken  by  the 
Scotch,  to  1409,  and  demolished.  Like  other  borderers, 
the  dtiiens  of  Jedburgh  were  anciently  more  celebrated 
for  their  martial  than  for  their  peacefva  virtues.  Their  fh- 
vourite  weapon  was  a  partisan  or  halbert,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  **  Jethart  (Jedburgh)  staff.**  Their  war-cry, 
or  slogan,  was  **Jethart*s  here.**  The  term  "Jethart 
Jnstlce,"  which  implies  execution  before  trial,  is  sup- 

Ksd  to  have  originated  to  the  many  instances  of  lyndi 
,  executed  here  on  border  marauders.  (Seott*9 
Border  MinstreUv,  1.  60.)  The  eldest  son  of  the  Mar- 
quia  of  Lothian,  descended  from  the  ancient  border  fa- 
mily of  the  Kers  of  Femtolrst,  for  centuries  the  feudal 
superiors  of  the  bor.,  has  the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh. 

Jedbunth  unites  with  N.  Berwick.  Haddington.  Lan- 
der, and  uonbar  to  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered voters,  to  1849-80,  228.  Corporation  revenue, 
644iL  Is.  4d.  (  Keith's  Scot.  Bishops,  pp.  892-^452. ;  Red- 
patk*s  Border  Hist.;  Chalmerses  Caledonia,) 

JBDDO.    See  Yxodo. 

JELLALABAD,  or  JULALABAD.  a  town  of  Aff* 
^unistan,  toafertileplato,  and  on  the  high  road  between 
Caobul  and  Peshawur,  80  m.  E.  by  N.  the  former,  and 
60m.  W.N.W.  the  latter ;  lat.  840  SO'  N.,  long.  70^  82* 
B.  Sir  A.  Buraes  says.  **  It  is  one  of  the  filthiest  places 
I  have  seen  to  the  B.  It  is  a  small  town,  with  a  basaar  of 
80  shops,  and  a  pop.  of  2,000  people ;  but  its  number  to- 
creases  tenfold  in  tne  cold  season,  as  the  peofrie  flock  to 
it  from  the  surrounding  hills.  Julalabad  Is  the  residence 
of  a  chief  of  theBaruksye  fomiljr.  who  has  a  revenue  of 
about  7  lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  The  Caubul  river  passes 
h  m.  N.  of  the  town^  and  is  about  160  yards  wide :  It  la 
not  fordable.*'  {Bokhara,  ^,,  U.  106.) 

JBMMB(BL).   S^TrtDaus. 

JBMA,  a  town  of  oentral  Germany,  grand  duchy  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  drc  Weimar-Jena,  cap.  district,  on  the 
Saale,  12  ro.  B.  Weimar,  and  41  m.  N.E.  Halle:  lat. 
6OO  86'  28^  N.,  long.  \\*>tr\ff*  B.  Pop.,  to  1888. 8,817. 
{Berghams.)  The  town,  which  Is  walled,  and  has  hand- 
some soburos  outside  Its  four  gates,  lies  to  a  valley,  b». 
tween  two  abrupt  eminences,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
rlTir,  which  Is  here  croned  tqr  t  handsome  stooe  bridgn. 
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JERSEY. 


last  50  years,  and  iu  commercial  relations,  formerly  con- 
lined  to  England  and  France,  now  extend  to  the  chief 
countriee  of  Europe,  the  W.  Indies,  and  8.  America. 
This  increasing  prosperity  Is  proved  by  the  returns  of 
ships  belonging  to  St  Heifer's.  That  port,  in  1817,  bad 
only  79  vessels  of  8,1G7  tons;  whilst  in  1837  (after  a 
gradual  increase)  it  had  244  ships  of  23,826  tons,  exclu- 
sive of  about  500  Ashing  smacks,  chiefly  used  in  the 
oyster  fisheries.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  increase 
of  business  of  late  years,  that  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
larecr  pier  at  St.  Heller's  is  in  contemplation.  The 
trade  with  England  is  subject  to  certain  regulations 
intended  to  prevent  contraband  traffic ;  Init  every  article 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Jersey  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  mother  country  on  pajrment  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  aimilar  commodities  grown,  produced, 
or  manufactured  here.  The  island  receives  from  Eng- 
land, its  general  merchant,*  cott&n  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  hosiery,  hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware  and 
glass,  soap  and  candles,  and  about  80,000  tons  of  coals 
yearly,  in  exchange  for  which  it  sends  apples  and  cider, 
cattle,  potatoes  and  potato-spirit,  oysters,  and  granite. 
The  imports  f^m  France  consist  of  wine  and  brandy 
(70,000  gall,  of  the  former  and  S0,000  gall,  of  the  latter), 
skins,  fhiit,  and  poultry,  for  which  coals,  bricks,  and 
potatoes  are  sent  In  exchange.  The  island  is  supplied 
with  fir  and  oak  timber  (1  400  loads  of  fir  and  500  ditto 
of  oak  yearly)  flrom  Sweden  and  Norwav,  with  hemp, 
linen  fabrics,  and  tallow,  fh>m  Russia,  with  wheat  and 
barley  (about  22.000  qrs.  annually)  from  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  and  with  cheese,  geneva,  and  tiles,  from  Hol- 
land ;  the  exports  to  these  countries  chieflv  consisting  of 
coflR«  and  sugar  from  Brazil,  with  which  tnis  island  nas 
extensive  dealings,  employing  20  ships  of  4,000  tons, 
and  importing  thence  about  GOO  tons  of  sunr,  and  4,700 
cwts.  of  coffbe.  The  imports  fVom  Snain.  Portugal,  and 
Sicily,  average  yearly  70,000  gall,  or  wine  and  lOO,000 
gall,  of  brandy.  The  Jersey  merchants  also  trade 
with  Honduras  for  mahogany,  sent  chiefly  to  England. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  island  is  almost  con- 
fined to  ship-building,  shoe-making,  and  hosiery.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  timber  Imported  into  the  Island  being 
exempted  Arom  all  duty ;  though,  if  it  be  proper  to 
lay  a  duty  on  the  timber  employed  in  ship.building  in 
Britain,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  timber  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Jerser  should  be  exempted  fhnn 
the  duty.  Snoe-making  Is  pretty  extensively  carried 
on.  and  about  18,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  chiefly  of 
French  leather,  are  sent  annually  to  British  N.  America. 
The  hosiery  business  has  greatly  declined,  owing  to  the 
use  of  machine-made  stockings  ;  and  the  persons  now 
employed  in  it  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  demand  of 
the  island.  The  communication  wiUi  England  is  kept 
up  by  means  of  steamers  to  and  from  Southampton  four 
times  a  week,  and  by  mail -packets  twice  a  week  to  and 
from  Weymouth.  On  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  ftt>m 
Southampton,  packets  leave  for  St.  Malo  and  Granville, 
returning  on  the  alternate  days.  Traders  are  constantly 
sailing  to  and  fhHn  London,  Bristol,  and  other  Engliso 
ports. 

The  vernacular  language  of  the  island  is  French,  which 
is  used  in  the  churches  and  courts  of  law :  the  upper 
ranks  speak  it  in  its  purity,  but  the  lower  classes  speak 
Jersey-French,  a  patois  compounded  of  old  Norman 
French  with  Gallidsed  English.  English,  however,  is 
becoming  AaSilj  more  prevalent,  and  most  of  the  country 
people  understand  ana  speak  it.  '*  The  Jerseymen.  espe- 
cially  the  lower  orders,  are  characterised  by  blunt  in- 
dependence, often  amounting  to  bruiquerie^  excessive 
love  of  gain,  and  unceasing  industry.  The  minute  division 
of  property  prevents  tliem  f^om  acquiring  an  independ- 
ence, while  at  the  same  time  the  actiul  ownership  of  land 
protected  by  legal  privileges,  gi^es  them  a  freedom  of 
sentiment  which  no  tenant  at  wUl  can  eiUoy.  Their  par- 
simonv,  however,  is  not  ouly  prejudicial  to  themselves, 
as  leading  them  to  Iwffrudge  provender  to  their  most  va- 
luable cows,  but  is  also  i^juriolu  to  others,  whom  they 
overreadi  in  bargaining.**  {Jnglis.)  Their  fare  is  simple 
and  inexpensive,  consisting  principally  of  so«ipr-<f-cAotcr, 
a  compound  of  lard,  cabbage,  and  potatoes :  conger-eel 
soup  and  pickled  pork  are  raritiee  reserved  for  festive 
occasions.  Hie  cnaumontelle  pear  is  commonly  eaten 
with  tea :  cider  Is  the  general  substitute  for  beer.  The 
higher  classes  seldom  give  entertainments  or  exchange 
civilities,  and  are  mudi  divided  by  party  spirit.  The  old 
parties  of  Magol  and  Chariot  have  given  way  to  the  liberal 
Ito§e  and  the  exclusive  high  church  and  state  iMurel, 
Literature  is  forgotten  amid  island  politics ;  and  even 
the  press,  so  powerftil  an  engine  in  Bn^and,  has  scarcely 
any  influence  in  Jersey.  The  English  residents  must  be 
considered  as  a  class  quite  distinct  firom  tlie  natives,  with 
whom  they  have  little  intercourse ;  they  amount  to  about 
4.000,  being  chiefly  balCpay  oflteers  with  their  fkroilies, 
attracted  by  tke  dieapness  of  living  and  the  mildness 
of  the  climate. 

The  revenues  of  Jersey  have  greatly  increased  of  late 


Tears,  for  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
812,  they  only  amounted  to  4,60C/L  a  year,  whereas,  in 
1S36,  theyexceededl4,600/.,  arising  from  licenses  to  tavenw 
lieepers,  market-tolls,  harbour-dues,  duties  on  wine  and 
spirits,  &c.  These  revenues,  after  the  current  expeosea 
of  the  government  and  the  interest  on  the  public  del>t 
(amounting  in  1840  to  61,276/.)  have  been  paid,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  public  works  aud  general  improvement  of 
the  island.  The  expense  of  the  militia  and  English 
troops  (exceeding  20,000/.  yearly)  is  defrayed  by  the 
British  government,  and  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and 
his  officers  are  provided  for  flrom  the  great  tithes  of  the 
12  parishes.  French  aud  Spanish  coins  were  until  latdjr 
current  in  Jersey ;  but  in  1832  the  French  government 
called  in  its  old  silver  coins,  since  which  tune  English 
sovereigns  and  silver  have  been  commonly  circulated. 
The  exchange  varies  firom  8  to  9  per  ceut.  in  favour  of 
England,  so  that  an  English  shilling  passes  for  I3(/.,  and 
a  sovereign  for  1/.  is.  8a.  Jersey  currency. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  long  ei^oyed  peculiar  pri- 
vileges granted  by  John  and  succeeding  monarchs. 
No  process  in  either  of  the  islands,  commenced  before 
an  island  magistrate,  can  be  carried  out  of  ft,  and  no 
person  convicted  of  felony  <hU  of  the  said  islands  Is  to 
forfeit  his  inheritance  in  them,  so  as  to  deprive  his  heirs 
of  their  lawful  possessions.  They  are  exempted  frma 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts,  except  tnat  of  the 
admiralty,  and  have  an  immunity  flrom  all  taxes  except 
what  are  voted  by  the  island  l^isfatore. 

Jersey  Is  governed  by  a  locallegislature,  and  a  distinct 
Judicature  under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  sovereign 
in  council.  The  legislative  assembly,  called  the  states, 
consists  of  36  members,  vis.  12  Jurats  elected  for  lifia  by 
the  rate-payers  of  the  island,  the  12  rectors  of  the  13 
pars,  into  which  Jersey  Is  divided,  and  the  12  constables 
of  pars,  chosen  triennially  by  the  parishioners.  It  la 
convened  by  the  bailifl",  who  always  presides,  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy ;  and  its  chief  business  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  public  service,  and  to  pass  laws  for  the 
ffovemroent  of  the  island ;  which,  however,  continue  in 
force  only  8  years,  unless  ratified  by  the  sovereign  in 
council.  The  governor,  as  the  king's  representative, 
has  a  iteto  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the  states,  but  never 
uses  it.  except  m  cases  which  concern  *'the  special 
interest  of  the  crown."  The  Jersey  court  of  Judicature 
called  the  "royal  court,"  Is  composed  of  the  Iniiifl, 
who  here  represents  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  same  12 
Jurats  who  sit  in  the  states.  The  officers  are,  the 
attorney-general,  soiicitor-general.  high-sherifT  or  vis* 
count  derk,  or  grcf^Zrr,  and  6  pleaders  appointed  by  the 
bailifr,  and  styled  avoeats  du  barreau.  This  court  has 
cognisance  of  all  pleas,  suits,  and  actions,  whether  real, 
personal,  or  criminal,  arUing  within  the  island,  except 
cases  of  treason  and  coinina,  which  are  referred  to  the 
sovereign  in  council.  A  code  of  laws,  compiled  in  1771, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  is  the  fundamental  statute 
law;  but  it  is  extremely  defective,  and  is  continually 
changed  by  the  enactment  of  new  laws.  The  custom 
of  gavelkind  obtahis,  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  real 
property :  the  eldest  son,  however,  by  common  usage, 
takes  half  the  estate,  and  the  rest  is  eoualiy  divided. 
Personal  property  may  be  devised,  but  when  left  Intes- 
tate is  divided  among  the  children,  9-3rds  going  to  sons, 
and  l-3rd  to  daugliters.  Debts  are  recoverable  by  legal 
process  in  the  royal  court.  Insolvents  may  ht  compelled 
to  give  up  {renoncer)  their  property,  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  and  either  the  vieonUe  may  sequestrate  it,  to 

Sy  demands  entered  against  it,  or  the  court  may  gnat 
e  debtor  a  respite  of  a  year  aiid  a  day  for  payment  of 
his  dd>ts.  Persons  not  possessing  land  or  bouses  may 
be  arrested  for  debt ;  but  property  is  attached  before 
the  person ;  and  landed  proprietors  cannot  be  Imprisoned 
till  after  a  judgment.  Deiits  contracted  in  Engund  can 
be  sued  for  in  Jersey,  if  not  of  more  than  6  years*  stand- 
ing :  debts  contracted  in  Jersey  are  recoverable  within 
lOyears. 

The  military  government  of  the  island  is  conducted  hy 
a  lieutenant-governor,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  fm*- 
tresses.  aud  the  command  of  both  the  regular  troops  and 
militia.  The  chief  fortresses  are  Fort  Regent,  Elisabeth 
Castle,  and  Mt.  Orgeufl  Castle,  all  on  the  S.  coast.  The 
island  is  farther  defended  liy  a  chain  of  marteilo  towers,  re- 
doubts, and  l>atteries,  which  encircle  it.  The  militia,  hi 
which  all  male  natives,  from  the  age  of  17  to  65,  are 
lial>le  to  serve,  comprises  6  regiments  and  2.500  men, 
exclusive  of  an  artiilenr  battalion  of  600  men.  TYm 
regular  troops  in  time  of  peace  seldom  exceed  800  men  ; 
but  7,000  men  were  quartered  in  the  island  during 
last  war.  Since  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  chnrch  <^ 
England  has  t»een  the  estat>lished  religion  of  Jersey, 
which  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  direction  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.  Every  par.  has  a  church,  and  the  ser* 
vice  is  usually  performed  in  French,  except  at  St.  He- 
ller's, where  Englisb  is  the  language  of  the  conne- 
Stion.  The  Independents.  Wesieyans,  and  BapBsts 
ve  chapels  in  which  service  is  conducted  both  in 
French  and  Bnglisb }  and  there  are  two  placet  of  wor- 
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verdure  U  burnt  up,  and  there  U  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  animal  life.  A  line  of  embattled  walls, 
above  which  rose  a  few  cupolas  and  minarets, 
suddenly  presented  itself  to  my  view.  1  was 
disappointed  in  iu  general  appearance ;  but  this 
feeling  originated  not  so  much  from  the  aspect  of 
the  town  as  from  the  singularity  of  its  position, 
aurrounded  by  mountains,  without  any  cultivated 
land  to  be  seen,  and  not  on  any  high  road.'* 
(Pot  and  Syr,  L  p.  36.)  The  opposite  view, 
however,  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  much 
more  attractive,  for  it  commands  the  whole  of 
the  city,  and  nearly  every  particular  building, 
including  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Armenian  convent,  the  mosque  of  Omar,  St 
Stephen's  gate,  the  round-topiMBd  houses,  and  the 
barren  vacancies  within  iU  drc.  {Henniker*s TVcw. 
p.  174. )  The  modem  city,  built  about  300  years 
ago,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls,  iMurely 
2|  m.  in  drc.,  flanked  here  and  there  with  square 
towers.  Tlie  four  principalsates  are  those  of 
Damascus  and  Jaflk  on  the  WT,  that  of  Zion  on 
the  S.,  and  St.  Stephen's  on  the  £.  The  interior 
is  divided  by  S  valleys,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles  into  4  hills,  on  which  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  has  stamped  the  imperish- 
able names  of  Zion,  Acra,  Besetha,  and  Mo- 
riah.  Zion  is  now  the  Armenian  and  Jewish 
quarter ;  Acra  is  better  known  as  the  lower  dty 
and  Christian  quarter;  while  the  mosque  of 
Omar,  with  its  sacred  indosure  (called  b^  the 
Turks  ei  Haram  Schereef),  occupies  the  hill  of 
Moriah.  The  streeU  are  narrow,  like  those  of 
all  Syrian  towns :  the  houses,  except  those  be- 
longing to  the  Turks,  shabby,  and  the  shops 
poorly  supplied.  Dr.  £.  Robinson,  of  the  U. 
otates,  however,  remarks,  **  that  be  was  agreeably 
disappointed,  and  found  the  houses  better  buil^ 
and  the  streets  deaner,  than  those  of  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  or  Constantinople.  (  Geog*  Joum*  ix. 
p.  299. )  The  public  buildings  are  not  nume- 
rous, and  excepting  those  consecrated  to  reli- 
gious worship,  there  are  none  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  baths  also  and  baiaars  are  mostly 
Inferior  to  similar  establishments  in  other  partk 
of  the  £. 

The  boundaries  of  the  old  dty,  laid  by  Pliny 
to  be  Umge  ciariuima  ttrlnum  Orientis  non  Judaa 
tnodo  {lutt.  NaL  lib.  v.  §  13.),  are  so  imperfectly 
marked,  that  no  fact  can  be  deduced  respecting 
them  from  the  elaborate  researches  of  D*  Anville, 
Clarke,  Niebuhr,  and  others,  save  only  that  they 
varied  at  diflterent  periods ;  and  that,  when  most 
extensive,  at  the  sera  of  its  destruction,  its  treble 
row  of  walls  embraced  a  circuit  of  83  stadia,  in- 
duding  Mount  Moriah,  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  Be- 
xetha,&c.  {RelandiPalestmatp.835,)  But  the 
trails  having  been  wholly  destroyed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  their  exact  situation.*  It  is  im- 
possible also  to  describe  in  detail  the  many 
spots  within  the  modem  city  which  blind  su- 
perstition or  minute  criticism  has  fixed  on  as 
the  scenes  of  events  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  suflbrings  of 
Christ;  but  some  places  are  ascertained  beyond 
a  doubt,  which  all  travellers  visit  with  interest, 
and  which  command  universal  respect.  There 
can,  for  example,  be  no  question,  that  the  mount 
(Moriah)  on  which  the  mosque  of  Omar  now 
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sunds  was  once  crowned  with  the  ffoiue  qftke 
Lord,  built  by  Solomon,  at  a  cost  and  with  a 
magnificence  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate 
idea  ( 1  Kings,  caps,  vi  .and  vii. ).  This  great  glory 
Judea,  after  standing  for  above  400  years,  was 
first  rifled,  and  soon  afler  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadneszar,  king  of  Babylon.  A  second  temple^ 
built  on  the  site  of  the  first,  by  the  Jews,  after 
their  return  At>m  the  Babylonish  captivi^,  was 
so  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  Herod  the 
Great,  as  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon. 
Tadtus  calls  it,  immenta  opuleniui  temptum/ 
and  he  truly  adds,  nuUa  itUus  Deum  ^Mgie,  m- 
cuam  sedem,  et  inania  arcana,  (Hist.  lib.  v.  §8, 
9. )    NotwithsUnding  the  eflbrU  of  Titus  for  its 

S reservation,  this  structure,  the  palladium  of  the 
ewish  nation,  was  totally  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  70.     The  mosque  of 
Omar,  which  occupies  this  sacred  site,  stands  on 
an  elevated  four-sided  plateau,  about  1,500  ft. 
long,  and  1,000  ft.  broad,  supported  on  all  sides 
by  massive  walls,  built  up  from  the  lower  ground. 
The  lowest  portion  of  these  walls  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Robinson  to  belong  to  the  andent  tem- 
ple, and  to  be  referable  to  the  time  of  Herod 
at  least,  if  not  of  Nehemiah  and  Solomon.  The 
mosque,  el  Sakharot  the  erection  of  which  was 
begun  by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  637,  is  of  an  octi^ 
gonal  shape,  surmounted  by  a  lead-covered  dome^ 
above  which  is  a  glittering  crescent   It  has  four 
entrances,  one  of  which,  towards  the  N.,  is 
adorned  by  a  fine  portico,  supported  by  eight 
Corinthian  pillars  of  marble.     Its  48  windowa 
are  of  stained  glass,  and  the  walls  are  faced  be- 
low with  blue  and  white  marble,  and  above  with 
glased  tiles  of  various  colours,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful mosaic  of  texts  from  the  Koran.     It  it 
altogether  a  fine  specimen  of  light  and  ele- 
gant Oriental  architecture;  and  the  building 
contrasts  singularly  with  the  severity  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.     The  interior  is  not  allowed 
to  be  entered  except  by  the  followers  of  the 
prophet ;  and  Dr.  Riduurdson,  an  English  phy- 
sidan,  is  one  of  only  four  Christians  who  nave  been 
admitted  within  its  walls.    (See  EdnnunCs  Pal,, 
voLi.  Append,  p.  290.)    *' The  arrangements,** 
he  remarks,  **  are  so  managed  as  to  kMp  up  the 
external  octagonal  shape.     The  inside  or  the 
wall  is  white,  and  without  ornament ;  and  the 
floor  is  of  grey  marble.     A  little  within  the  W. 
door,  is  a  flat  polished  slab  of  green  marble, 
forming  part  of  the  floor,  and  regarded  with 
peculiar  respect  by  the  Mohammedans ;  a  little 
beyond  is  a  series  of  84  blue  marble  pillars  sup- 
porting the  roof,  and  inside  these  are  4  large 
square  columns,  forming  the  support  of  the 
dome,  which  rises  about  100  ft.  above  the  floor. 
The  central  part  is  railed  round,  a  single  door 
admittinff  the  devotee  to  the  sacred  stone,  called 
the  Ha£r  el  Sakhara,  on  which  is  shown  the 
print  or  Mahomet's  foot  when  he  was  trans- 
lated to  heaven.     The  whole  interior  is  ex- 
tremely beautiftil,  and  the  eflbct  is  much  heisht- 
ened  by  the  blending  of  colours  in  the  pifiars 
that  run  round  the  mosque."  (Richardson*s  Tra- 
veUintke  Med,,  j-c,  voL  iL  p.  366. )  Within  the 
same   endosure,  near  its  S.  wall,  is   another 
mosoue,  of  square  shape,  caUed  El-Aksa.    The 
cupola  is  spherical,  and  ornamented  with  ara- 
besque paintings  and  gildings  of  great  beauty. 
Between  the  mosques  is  a  hancteome  marble 
fountain  for  ablutions.     On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  dty,  in  the  Latin  ouarter,  ouled  Harat  el 
NassarOf  is  the  church  or  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a 
building  in  the    Bvsantine  style,    erected  by 
Helena,  mother  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  in  th« 
centre  of  a  court  or  enclosure,  filled  at  pilgrim- 
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time  with  pedlan  of  ererj  description,  especially 
▼enden  of  relics  and  rosaries,  llie  Imilding 
resembles  Rom.  Catholic  churches  in  genera^ 
but  is  greatly  inferior,  notwithstanding  its  ra- 
luable  marbles,  to  man^  of  the  sacred  edifices  in 
Rome.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
which  is  guarded  by  Moslem  soldiers  (who  re- 
ceive a  tax  from  all  the  pilgrims),  is  a  slightly 
elevated  marble  slab,  called  the  "  stone  of 
unction,**  on  which,  according  to  the  monks,  our 
Lord*s  body  was  laid,  to  be  anointed  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea;  and  near  it  are  17  steps,  con- 
ducting to  the  supposed  Mount  Calvary,  now 
a  handsome  dome-covered  apartment  several  ft. 
above  the  floor  of  the  church,  floored  and  lined 
with  the  richest  Italian  marbles:  in  the  crypt 
beneath  is  a  circular  silver  plate  with  an  i^>er- 
ture  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  arm 
reaches  the  identical  hole  in  which  the  cross 
was  fixed  I  The  great  object  of  interest,  how- 
ever,  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself^  an  oblong 
structure  15  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  in  breadth,  roofed 
in  with  a  handsome  ceiling  corresponding  to  the 
richness  of  the  silver,  gold,  ana  marbte  deco- 
rating its  interior :  it  stands  directly  under  the 
great  dome  of  the  church,  and  is  divided  into 
two  chambers,  the  first  containiiw  the  stone  on 
which  the  angel  sat  when  he  a<mres6ed  the  af- 
fHgbted  women,  **  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  di»d  ?  he  is  not  here,  but  is  risen,**  and  the 
crther  being  the  sepulchre  to  which  he  pointed, 
Mving,  **  Behold  the  place  where  they  laid  him.  *' 
Toe  inner  compartment,  lined  with  verd  antique, 
is  only  large  eoougfa  to  allow  four  persons  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  a  plain  white  marble  sarcophagus 
of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  over  which  hang  7 
large  and  44  smaller  lamps,  always  kept  burning. 
Around  the  large  circular  hall,  which  is  surrouna- 
ed  by  a  gallery  cui>ported  on  pillars,  and  roofed 
by  a  vast  dome,  are  oratories  for  the  Sjrrians, 
Copts,  Maronites,  and  other  sects  who  have  not, 
like  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, chapels  in  the  body  of  the  church,  llie 
Greek  chapel  at  thie  £.  end  of  the  hall  is  parted 
oflT  by  a  curtain,  and  b  incomparably  the  most 
elegant  and  highly  decorated :  the  Latin  chapel 
closely  resembles  those  seen  in  Italy,  and  has 
a  gallery  with  a  fine  organ:  that  belonging 
to  the  Armenians  is  in  the  gallery.  Various 
parts  of  the  church  are  pointed  out  by  monks 
and  pilgrims,  as  the  scenes  of  certain  events 
connected  «rith  the  last  suflbrings  of  Christ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  superstition  carried, 
that  a  stone  is  exhibited  and  gravely  declared 
to  be  that  on  which  our  Saviour  was  placed, 
when  put  in  the  stocks  I  The  fai^  indeed,  of 
intelligent  men  is  most  severely  tested  during  a 
visit  to  this  church :  there  cannot,  however,  be  • 
doubt  that  it  stands  on  the  hill  of  Calvanr,  and 
it  probably  includes  the  site  of  the  crucifixion ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  tomb  ana  site  of  the  cross 
were  so  near  to  each  Mber  as  to  be  inclosed 
by  the  same  building.  In  an  antichamber  near 
the  entry  are  sevenu  relics,  the  most  authentic 
probably  of  which  are  the  sword  and  spurs  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  The  tombs  of  Godftey 
and  his  brother  Baldwin  were  destroyed  during 
a  fire  which  took  place  in  1806,  and  have  not 
been  rertored,  owing  to  the  ill-will  felt  by  the 
Greek  Christians  towards  the  Romish  church, 
to  ivhich  these  roouarchs  belonged.  Westward 
of  the  church  just  described  m  the  Har&t-H- 
Nasiara,  or  Christians*  Street,  is  the  Francis- 
can convent  of  St.  Salvador,  called  by  way 
of  distinction  H  Convento  detta  Terra  Santa,  a 
large  stone  building,  having  several  courts  and 


gardens  enclosed  within  a  strong  waU.  The 
rands  are  supplied  by  contributions  sent  /Vom 
Rome  and  other  Catholic  countries,  and  the  in- 
mates comprise  ftom  60  to  80  monks,  chiefly  Ita- 
lian and  Spanish,  by  whom  European  strangers 
visiting  the  Holy  City  are  hospitably  entertained. 
The  church  attached  to  the  convent  is  gaudily 
furnished  with  candlesticks,  images,  &c,  and  has 
a  good  OTgan.  £.  of  the  above  stands  the  Greek 
monastery,  a  well  supported  eMablishment  with  a 
small  subterranean  church.  The  city  castle,  close 
to  the  gate  of  Jaflk,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Turru  P$ephina  of  old  Jeru- 
salem :  it  comprises  a  few  towers  connected  by 
curtains,  and  has  a  few  old  guns  mounted  on 
broken  carriages.  Close  by  it,  on  the  ascent  to 
the  hill  of  Zion,  Is  the  Armenian  convent,  in 
the  best-looking  district  of  the  city,  comprising 
within  its  precincts  rooms  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date a  thousand  pil|pms,  and  a  large  garden :  tha 
conventual  church  is  spacious,  and  most  elabor- 
ately ornamented ;  the  floor  is  paved  in  the  most 
delicate  mosaic  £.  of  the  convent  is  a  small 
Armenian  chapel,  marking  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Annas,  the  nigh-priest ;  and  just  outside  the 

Site  of  Zion  is  another  chapel,  supposed  to  occupy 
e  site  of  the  house  of  CsJaphas :  these  positions 
seem  to  be  far  ftom  improbable.  (Compare  Jb- 
teph,  Jlntiq,  lib.  xviii.  c.8.  with  St  John  xviiL  24.) 
Not  a  vesnge  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  on 
Mount  Zion,  where  David  built  a  palace,  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  whence  it  was 
emphatically  called  the  ^  City  of  David.  **  lu  limits 
are,  however,  well  defined  by  the  aqueduct  which 
conveyed  water  from  JeruMlem  to  Bethlehem. 
The  hill-side  is  now  used  as  a  Christikn  burial- 
ground.  N.  of  the  city,  in  the  district  called 
Acra,  are  the  ruins  of  Herod*s  palace,  and  id>out 
300  yards  to  the  S.E.,  near  the  reputed  pool  of 
Betnesda,  is  the  residence  of  the  muttetUm,  or 
Turkish  governor,  supposed,  though  with  little 
show  of  reason,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  prsrto- 
rium  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  is  a  lar^  strag- 
gling building,  having  a  flat  roof,  which  com- 
mands a  complete  view  of  the  mosque  of  Omar : 
it  stands  in  the  principal  street  of  the  mo- 
dem city,  called  by  the  Turks  Hardt-el-AUamt 
and  by  the  Christians  Via  Dolorosa,  the  monks 
having  fixed  on  it  as  the  line  of  route  along 
which  our  Saviour  was  led  ftom  the  hall  ofhidg- 
ment  to  Calvary.  The  Jewish  quarter  (J»awS- 
el-Yahoudy  occupies  the  hollow  between  the 
hills  of  Zion  and  Moriah:  it  contains  7  mean 
and  small  synagogues;  and  the  numerous  pri- 
vate dwellings,  how  comfortable  soever  inside, 
have  uniformly  mean  and  ill-built  exteriors, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fear  of  exciting  among 
the  Mohammedsiis  any  suspicion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  despised  nation.  The  poorer  Jews  are 
supported  by  charitable  contrioutions  obtained 
ftom  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Germany  ana  Spain.  {Turner,  ii. 
264.)  The  Turks  reside  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
city  all  round  the  great  inclosure  of  Mount 
Moriah.  The  suburbs  of  Jerusalem  abound 
with  interesting  remains  of  less  questionable 
antimiity  and  authenticity  than  most  of  those 
within  the  modern  walls.  Close  to  the  gate  of 
Jafllh  is  the  pool  of  Gibon,  near  which,  in  a  vil- 
la^ of  the  same  name,  **  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
Nathan  theprophet,  anointed  Solomon  king  over 
Israel  **  f  1  Kings,  i.  34. ),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
Hexekian  ''stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  W. 
side  of  the  city  of  David,'*  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3a) 
S.  of  Mount  Zion  is  the  valley  of  Hinnoin,  in 
which  arc  numerous  tombs  hollowed  out  of  the 
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rock,  and  a  building,  once  used  by  the  Anne- 
nians  as  a  charnel-house.  The  £.  boundary  of 
Jerusalem  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  which  divides  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Proceeding  up  this  valley,  the  traveller  soon  ar- 
rives at 

**  S11oa*B  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

The  source  of  these  celebrated  waters,  which 
now,  at  least,  are  brackish  and  sulphureous,  lies 
close  under  the  walls  of  HanU-el-Schereef  on 
Mount  Moriah;  but  the  pool  is  rather  more 
than  \  m.  below  it     *'  The  stream,"  says  Mr. 
Robinson,  <*  issues  by  an  underground  passage 
firom  a  rock,  and  falls  into  a  small  basin  of  no 
great  depth.    It  was  once  covered  with  a  chapel, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  cure  of 
the  man  bom  blind.  **  (  St.  J  ohn,  iz.  1—7. )    The 
descent  to  the  lower  pool,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  daily  ebbing  and  flowing,  is  by  a  flight  of 
30  steps,  whence  u  has  acquir^  the  name  of  the 
«  fountain  of  stairs."    On  the  £.  side  of  the 
brook  Kedron,  now  a  mere  rivulet,  running  in  a 
valley  so  closely  pent  up  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
a  mountain-goi^e,  especially  at  its  N.  eztremi^, 
are  four  sepulchres  constructed,  unlike  most  in 
Judea,  above  g^und,  and  desi^ated  the  tombs  of 
the  patriarchs :  one  of  them  is  alleged  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  Zaccharias,  the  son  of  Barachias. 
(See  Matt  zziiL  29.  35. )   S.  of  these  tombs,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  is  the 
favourite  burial-ground  of  the  Jews,  among  all  of 
whom  the  dearest  wish  is,  that  they  may  lay  their 
bones  near  those  of  their  long-buried  ancestors, 
and  be  ready  for  the  summons  of  Jehovah,  when 
He  **  shall  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  there  judge  all  the  heathen  round  about" 
(Joel,  iii.  12. )    Further  N.  E.  are  the  gardens  of 
Gethsemane,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  still  in  a 
sort  of  ruined  cultivation,  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  a  hillock  covered  with  stunted  herbage, 
and  with  patches  here  and  there  of  the  tree 
with  which   it  was  once  abundantly  clothed. 
Here  every  spot  has  its   grotto   and    legend, 
and  on  the  hill  the  precise  place  is  pointed  out 
whence  the  Saviour  ascended  to  heaven.     The 
Empress  Helena  built  on  it  a  monastery,  which 
the  Turks  have  converted  into  a  mosque ;  some- 
what to  the  N.  is  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Christians.    N. 
of  the  bridge,  over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  about 
250  yds.  from  St  Steohen*8  Gate,  is  the  reputed 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  comprising,  besides 
several  cenotaphs,  a  subterraneous  diapcl,  in 
which  lamps  are  kept  constantly  burning,  and 
services  daily  celebrated  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  church.    Passing  thence  up  the 
ban^  of  the  Kedron,  and  crossing  the  hill  oeze- 
tha,  the  stranger  is  conducted  to  the  excavations 
called  *<  the  Tombs  of  the  Kinos."    The  road 
down  to  them  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  a  stone 
doorway  leads  to  a  kind  of  anti-chamber,  now  at 
least,  open  at  the  top,  and  measuring  50  ft  in 
length  by  40  ft.  in  breadth.    It  is  ornamented  by 
a  beautifully  carved  cornice,  and  in  the  S.W. 
comer  a  door,  formed  of  a  single  stone  slab, 
admirably  adapted  to  its  framework,  and  easily 
working  on  its  hinges,  leads  into  a  series  of 
chambers,  round  wtuch  are  niches  in  the  rock 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead.     It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  these  are  the    **  royal   caves"   de- 
scribed by  Josephus,  as  situated  close  to  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  ancient  city  (see  JBtU.  JudU 
lib.  V.  c.  4.);  but  whether  they  contained  the 
bones  of  the  sons  of  David  (2  Cfhron.  xzxii.  33. ) 
or  th(»M  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  (as 
PvB.  Clarke  and  Fococke  have  supposed),  is  a 


matter  as  to  which  no  certain  conclusions  can  be 
drawn. 

Jerusalem,  considered  as  a  modem  town,  is  of 
very  slight  importance.     Superstition  and  fana- 
ticism constitute  the  principal  bond  by  which 
the  pop.,  Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem,  are  held 
together.    The  Jew  despises  the  Christian,  and 
the  follower  of  the  prophet  looks  down  with  con- 
tempt on  both ;  but  pilgrims  of  each  of  the  three 
creeds   resort  thither  In  such   numbers  as  to 
increase  the  pop.   nearly   a  half;    and  heavy 
taxes  are  levied  on  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pacha.    The  convents  are  supported  b^  wealth 
sent  from  foreign  countries,  and  a  great  influx  of 
property  takes  place  from  the  thousands  of  an- 
nual visiters,  nch  and  poor,  so  that  Jerusa- 
lem draws  largely  on  Jafia,  Damascus,  Nablous, 
and  other  places ;  but  it  has  no  industry  whaU 
ever — nothing  to  give  it  commercial  importance, 
— unless,  indeed,  we  may  mention  a  trade,  now 
almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  monks  of  the 
Terra  Santa  convent,  in  shells,  beads,  and  relics, 
whole  cargoes  of  which  are  shipped  from  Jafl*a 
for  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.    The  shells  are 
of  mother-of-pearl  sculptured,  and  the  beads  are 
manufactured  either  from  daie-stones  or  a  hard 
kind  of  wood  called  Mecca  fruit.     Rosaries  and 
amulets  are  also  made  of  the  black  fetid  lime- 
stone, and  are  highly  valued  in  the  East  as  charms 
asainst  the  plague.    ~  (See  Bowring*s  Report  on 
^rioj  p.  21. )     The  retail  trade  seems  to  be 
equally  insignificant     '*  The  bazaar,  or  street  of 
shops,     says  Mr.  Robinson,   "is  arched  over, 
dark,  and  gloomy,  the  shops  are  paltry,  and  the 
merchandise   exposed  for  sale  of  an  inferior 
description.    This  is  the  only  part  of  Jerusalem 
where  any  signs  of  life  are  shown:    and  even 
here  the  pulsations  of  the  expiring  cit^  are  faint 
and  almost  imperceptibly  its  extremities  being 
already  cold  and  lifeless.     In  the  other  quarters 
of  the  town  you  may  walk  about  a  whole  day 
without  meeting  with  a  human  creature."   Well, 
then,  may   the  Jews,    who   still  indulge   the 
hope  of  restoring  their  metropolis  to  its  pristine 
greatness,  lament,  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
**  From  the  daughter  6f  Zion  all  her  beauty 
is  departed.     Jerusalem  hathgrievously  sinned ; 
therefore,  she  is  removed.    The  adversary  hath 
spread  out  his  hand,  and  the  heathen  hath  en- 
tered into  her  sanctuary.     All  her  people  sigh 
and  seek  bread :  see,  O  Lord,  and  consider,  for  I 
am  become  vile."  (Lam.  i.  6 — 11.)    Nothing, 
indeed,  can  well  be  conceived  so  vile,  so  degra- 
ding, as  the  mummeries  enacted  in  the  Holy  City, 
especially  during  the  Easter  festival.  The  monies, 
who  are  servants  of  Mammon  rather  than  of 
Christ  act  on  these  occasions  as  showmen,  and 
masters  of  the  ceremonies;  and  even  the  pil- 
grims, who  crowd  to  the  Sepulchre  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  make  order  impossible,  too  frequently 
exhibi  t  the  greatest  levity  and  unconcern.  **  What 
a  scene  was  before  me,"  says  Mr.  Turner.    **  The 
whole  church   was   absolutely  crammed   with 
pilgrims,  men  and  women  halloing,  shouting 
singing,  and  violently  struggling  to  be  near  the 
Sepulchre.     One  man  in  the  contention  had  his 
right  ear  literally  torn  ofll"  (ii.  198. )  A  few  years 
ago,  during  the  representation  of  the  blasphemous 
pantomime,  entitled  *<  the  Holy  Fire"  (intended 
to  represent  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  the 
pressure  was  so  intense,  6,000  persons  being  as- 
sembled on  the  ground-floor,  that  great  numbers 
fainted,  a  general  confusion  ensuec^  and  upwards 
of  300  were  either  suflbcated  or  cmshed  to  death. 
(  Wildest  Narr,  voL  ii.  p.  21 2. )    In  fact,  the  whole 
scene  is  revolting  to  every  rational  and  really 
devout  Christian.    Such,  however,  is  the  strength 
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their  appojnuneni  under  the  pacha  of  Damatcu). 
Jnuulem  haa  been  uiuail^  luppoied  to  be 
IdenLcal  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melchitedek 
«u  king  in  the  lime  of  Abrsham,  anno  1913 
A,c.,  ai^oiding  to  Apb.  Uibcr.  When  the 
Iinelita  enttrred  the  Hotj  Land  500  yean 
.    aAerwarda,  it  waA  in  the  poueuion  of  the  Je- 

after  bii  entrance  into  Canaan,  "  fought  aipinit 
Jeniaalem,  and  toolt  it,  and  imole  it  wiih  ihe 
edge  of  the  IKord,  and  set  Ihe  cily  on  Sre" 
( JudM,  i.  S. ) :  but  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion 
wai  Eeld  br  the  Jebuiita  (ill  Ibev  were  dli 
lodged  by  Dsrid,  who  made  JeniialeiD  the  mi 
tropolia  of  bii  ■" "~  ~"* —  — ""  '''"  -*—*■- — '-  '"'- 
itrcHig-hoid  01 
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(dwelling  in"i 
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[Tailing,  eicept  foTlbeirowndvatruction  ;  and 
city,  being  taken,  wai  completelj  dedroyed, 

left  aitDcmorlaliofitieiciiienceand  dettruciion. 
According  to  Joiephui,  no  fewer  Iban  1,I00.0C0 
XTioat  ftll  in  Ihe  liege,  cicluiive  of  aboia 
100.000  taken  priaonen.  But  notwithitanding 
■hat  hai  been  alleged  in  defence  of  thii  Hale- 
nent  by  Brotier  (fJot»  ad  lib.  ».  §  13.  aiM.  7b- 
:itif  and  olhen,  there  can  be  no  reatonable 
loubt  thai  it  ii  groulj  exaggerated.  The  Mate- 
nent  of  Tacitui  would  icem  to  be  infloiletj 
more  probable,  Ihough  we  incline  to  think  ibat 
eren  It  ii,  perhaps  beyond  the  mirk,  "  Perrica- 
ciuimui  quiaque  lliuc  perfugerat;  eoque  tedi- 
tioiiAa  agebane.  Trei  ducea,  totidem  exercitua  : 
ia,  dolui,  incendia  inter  ipaoi, el  magna  vii  fru- 
II  ambuita.  MuOinulinem  o^smorum,  pmitu 
J,  tirila  a£  nutiebre  KCiit.  ftiiciNTA  millia 
ftiiat  accninai 


5S8,)  took  and  dsitrojad 
Dumi  uc  lemple,  and  carried  Ihe  people 
o  Babylon.  After  a  bondage  of  nearly 
the  Jewi  were  restoT  '  '  *"  ■ 
le  Peniao,  and  about 


Fter  a  bondase  of  nearly 
restored  to  ibeir  cily,  by 

rebuilt 

Zerubbui  and  Nehemiab.    Alexander  the  Great 

li  nid,  by  Joaephui,  to  have  Tiillrd  Jerusalem  In 

Kace,  and  to  lure  re«pecled  the  religioo  of  the 
w(  :  but  Ifae  ben  critic*  reject  thii  atalement 

the  life  of  Aleiander,  and  unworthy  of  credit. 
{Ajicimt  Unnerial  MulBry,  »iii.  S36.,  8to.  ; 
ililfoTdi  Gnat,  lii.  £33.)  Itoleny  Soler,  one 
of  Alexander'i  general!,  Hiaed  upon  Syria  and 
PaleMine.  aackcd  Ibc  HoIt  Citj,  and  carried  off 
a  Urge  portion  of  in  lohabltania  to  Aleiandri 
Later  monarchi  of  the  Macedi 
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be  Maccab 
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attempted  to  introduce  the  pagan  worihi| . 
luccenfull*  oppoacd  by  the  Maccabeo,  and  the 
liberty  of  JuJh  wai  at  length  reatorcd,  at 


finally  put  a  period  to  Jewiih  Independence, 
the  whole  of  Syria  being  reduced  by  Pompey, 
end  made  1  proconiuliu'  proiiuce.  Tbi)  ^eat 
general,  who  took  Jeruulem  afler  a  Moot  re- 
lutance,  entered  the  temple,  and  explored  ita 


or  of  the  Taat  wealth  accumulated  in  the  lanc 
tuacT.  Vietor  a  Oiojima  niliU  aUial,  (Clceri 
pmUPlacco,  jas.)  JeruHlem,  howerer,  wa 
merely  tributary,  i— '  '— '  — ■  ' —  ' ' — 

^(in  oil  .      . 

not  dfparUd  from  JudoA,  rzi 


repeated  rebelliona  of  the  Jewi  at  li 
ronied  the  fenscance  of  the  Romana ; 
a.  D.   70,   the   city   was  taken  by   Tllui,  after 
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par;  aciitraniferreiede* 

I.)  Adrian  rated  Ihe  ciiy 
[o  the  ground,  ploughed  up  a  great  part  of  the 
aurface,  and  built  on  ilt  )ile  the  Homan  lown  of 
.filia  Capilolina._  The  eondliion  of  Jeruulem  M 


When  ChHitiaally,  In  Ihe  reign  of  ConMan- 
tine,  became  the  eitabliihed  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Jeruulem,  in  name  at  leul, 
waa  reatored  by  the  lealoui  Helena.  The  idol 
templet  were  dettroyed,  and  >ev«al  churchet 
and  other  bulldtngi  were  erected  00  titea 
■uppoted  to  be  connected  with  the  eienla  of 
Cbriit')   hiMory ;  in   abort,   no  efbrta  and  ei- 

Snie  were  tpared  in  the  attempt  10  talw  the 
ol;  City  to  lit  rank  at  the  metropolii  of 
Chriatendom.  The  period  of  proaperitj  ihut 
commenced  terminated  in  636,  by  the  coli- 
queit  of  Omar,  who  made  the  dty  tributary, 
he&Tiiy  tued  (he  pilgrimi,  and  deiecraled  ihe 
lite  oF  the  temple,  by  erecting  on  it  a  mot^ue 
in  honour  of  Mahomet. 

After  being  more  than 400 yeara  lubjecl  loth* 
Araiuan  calipha,  Jerutalem  fell  Into  the  hands  irf 
the  Turtt,  who  proted  itill  more  oppreitiie  mai- 
tera  than  any  oflheirpredecettora.  The  reaent- 
ment  and  tyrapathy  of  the  princea  and  people  of 
Chriatendom  were  awakened  by  Peter  the  her. 
mit,  and  the  cruaada  were  undertaken  lo  rescue 
the  natlreiand  pilgrima  of  Pileillne.  and  abore  all 
the  holy  teputcnre,  from  Ihe  dominion  of  inlldeli. 
The  Cfariitian  army  reached  Jerusalem  in  the 
■ummetofioeg.  "  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected 
his  itandatd  on  Mount  Caliary:  thetimeofthe 
aiege  waa  nilfllled  in  forty  daya  of  calamity  and 
anguiah,  during  which  the  acudier*  auBtered  In- 
tensely fhim  hunger  and  thint.  At  length,  on 
■  Friday,  the  da^aiul  hour  of  the  Pasalon,  Goil- 
frey  itood  *lelonoui  ou  the  wall*  of  Jenutlem; 
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his  example  was  followed  on  every  side  by  the 
emulaCion  of  valour ;  and  about  460  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  Holy  City  was  rescued 
from  the  Mohammedem  yoke.  A  bloody  sacri- 
fice was  offered  to  the  God  of  the  Christians : 
resistance  miffht  provoke,  but  neither  age  nor 
sex  could  m^iff  their  implacable  rage:  they 
indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  promis- 
cuous massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  produced  an  epidemic  disease.**  {Gibbon 
xi.  84. )  Salodin,  88  years  afterwards,  appeared 
in  arms  before  Jerusalem:  some  f^ble  and 
hasty  efforts  were  made  for  its  defence,  but 
within  14  days  the  banners  of  the  prophet  were 
erected  on  its  walls.  Saphadin,  the  brother  of 
Saladin,  destroyed,  in  1218,  all  that  remained 
of  the  fortifications  of  this  devoted  city,  and 
reduced  the  population  to  a  servile  subjection  to 
the  MohamraedAns.  A  series  of  changes  sub- 
sequently occurred ;  but  Jerusalem  came  flnallv 
into  the  bands  of  Selim  in  1519,  since  which 
the  Turkish  flair  has  alwavs  floated  over  its 
sacred  places.  For  more  than  three  centuries 
its  fortunes  have  been  stationary:  crowds  of 
pilgrims  fill  its  streets  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
creating  a  temporary  activity,  and  increasing 
the  revenues  of  the  Turkish  officers ;  but  at  aU 
other  times  its  condition  recalls  forcibly  the 
complaint  of  Jeremiah :  —  "  The  city  sits  seli- 
tarv  that  was  full  of  people :  she  is  become  as  a 
widow :  she  that  was  great  among  the  provinces 
is  become  tributary.  Her  gates  are  desolate. 
•  .  .  All  her  beauty  is  departed.  .  .  .  Filthiness 
is  in  her  skirts.** 

Among  the  principal  authcfrities  for  this  ar« 
tide  are  Bichardsons  Travels  along  the  Med,, 
ii.  221,  &c ;  Henmker'i  Travels,  p.  173—198. ; 
CWJv,iv.  888—394.;  ElHoes  Travels  in  Turkey, 
ii.  416—449. ;  RobinsorCs  TVav.  m  PaL  and  %*., 
ch.  S — ^9.;  Chdteaubriand,  Voyage,  ^c,  ii.  116 — 
180.;  Wilde^s  Narrative,  ii.  180—259.;  TadH 
Hist,,  libs.  V.  and  vi. ;  Josephus,  passim,  but 
particularly  Jud,  BeH,  1.  vi.  and  viu ;  and  the 
Bible, 


JBSI  (an.  JBihm),  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  papal 

^ates,  deleg.  Ancona,  on  the  Fiumesino  (an.  Jbus), 

16  m.  W.S.W.  Aneona.    Pop.  about  6,000.    I(  !•  walled. 


and  hat  a  handsome  main  street,  three  large  squares,  a 
cathedral,  and  six  other  churches,  many  convents,  a  the- 
atre, itc  It  fs  a  bishop's  see.  It  has  manuCsctures  of 
silk  and  worsted  stockingi.  .Siium  anciently  bore  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  colony.  Numerous  antiquities  exist  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  In  Its  neighbourtiood.  (Hampotdi, 

jISsbLMERB.  or  JAYSULMBBR,  estate  of  N.W. 
Hindoftan,  prov.  Ralpootana,  subsidiary  to  the  British, 
and  one  of  the  five  prtndpal  Raipoot  principalities,  be- 
tween the  SSth  and  S8th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  69th 
and  7M  of  B.  long.  Area  estimated  at  10,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  perhajps,  near  300,000.  {Bumes  in  Geog.  Jowm. 
ir.  8.)  8urface  uneven,  mmI  Intersected  with  rocky  hills : 
It  Is  not  watered  by  ai^  considerable  stream,  has  little 
arable  land,  and  is  hardly,  in  truth,  more  productive  tham 
the  sandydeaert  that  encompasses  it.  Cultivation  Is,  con- 
sequently,  vm^r  limited ;  and  the  parts  which  are  culti- 
vated yield  only  the  coarser  grains,  which  form  the  food 
of  the  inhah  Irrigation  is  eflbcted  with  great  labour, 
chiefly  by  means  of  very  deep  wells  and  tanks ;  but  large 
and  spacious  tanks  occur  every  8  or  S  m.,  and  rain  water 
is  carefully  preserved,  the  pcolodical  rains  bdng  scanty 
and  uncertain.  The  heat  or  summer  is  oppressive,  but 
the  cold  of  winter  is  sufllclently  great  for  tne  tanks  to  be 
covered  with  ice  every  mommg  during  a  part  of  Jan. 
Bfineral  products  few ;  the  chief  are  primary  limestone 
and  lithographic  stone :  no  metals  appear  to  be  found. 
Wood  is  scarce.  The  better  kind  of  houses  are  of  stone : 
the  others  mere  conical  gran  huts.  The  open  nature  of 
the  country  flrees  it  (him  the  most  formidable  wild  ani- 
mals :  foxes,  wolves,  hvenas,  and  jackalls,  are  indeed  met 
with,  as  are  several  kinds  of  antelopes,  game  of  various 
kinds,  wild  ducks,  ftc. ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  water 
hinders  both  the  animal  and  v^etable  kingdom  ftom 
thriving.  Jesselmere  is  better  suited  for  grazing  than 
agriculture;  but  neither  herds  nor  flocks  are  nume- 
rous. The  homed  cattle  are  of  medium  size,  and  In- 
diflbrent  quality :  the  sheep,  though  small,  have  ezceUsot 
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wool.  The  mass  of  the  pop.  consists  of  Bhattee  Ral- 
poots.  The  commerce  of  Jesselmere  is  perfectly  Insig- 
nlflcant ;  what  little  wealth  it  docs  possess  arises  from  its 
being  on  the  chief  road  between  Central  India  and  the 
Indus ;  and  the  duties  imposed  on  the  transit  of  mcr* 
chandise  passing  by  it  constitutes  the  chief  resources  of  its 
ruler.  It  has  no  exports  of  its  own ;  and  its  only  manu- 
fiurture  is  that  of  woollen  cloth  of  a  very,  fine  testxire,  but 
in  no  demand  elsewhere.  Indigo  and  cotton  cloths  are 
imported  firom  Malwah,  sugar  fh>m  Jevpoor  and  Drihi, 
iron  and  brass  from  Nagore.  From  80  to  25  thousand 
mannds  of  opium  pass  annually  through  Jesselmere  to 
Slnde ;  the  return  articles  of  transit  thence  befog  sulphur, 
assafoetida,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  revenues  of  the 
raish  do  not  amount  to  2  lacs  of  rupees  yearly,  more  than 
half  of  whidi  is  derived  from  transit  duties.  The  re- 
mainder is  made  up  of  fines,  levies,  salt  taxes,  and  the 
land  revenue,  which  latter  is  about  1-lOth  or  1-1 1th  part 
of  the  nett  produce.  About  1,200  rupees  are  derived 
yearly  firom  the  salt  monopoly,  some  portion  of  which 
article  is  obtained  in  the  principality ;  but  most  of  it,  aa 
well  as  of  grain,  is  Imported  from  the  neighbouring  states. 
Jesselmere  contains  8  towns  and  84  villages ;  but  except 
in  its  cap.,  every  wliere  betrays  the  strongest  marks  of 
poverty. 

JassaunxB,  a  town  of  N.W.  Hindostan,  prov.  Ral- 
pootana,  cap.  of  the  above  ra^ahshlp,  180  m.  W.N.W 
Joudpoor ;  lat.  VP  56'  N.,  long.  70<^  54'  B.  Pop.  pro- 
bably 80.000.  iBwmes,)  It  Is  of  sn  oval  shMe,  about  8 m. 
in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by  a  rampart  oTloose  stones. 
At  its  S.  W.  angle  is  a  fort  built  on  a  scarped  rock  about 
80  or  100  ft.  higher  than  the  city ;  and  it  presents  a  com- 
manding appearance  externally,  and  is  in  reality  a  place 
of  considerable  strength.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape.  Its 
two  longest  sides,  about  800  yards  in  len^  each,  udng 
the  W.  and  N.  The  only  entrance  is  on  the  N.  side, 
leading  through  several  narrow  and  strong  gates.  The 
whole  of  the  works  are  of  firm  substantial  masonry, 
and  comprise  a  vast  number  of  towers  (the  natives  si^ 
175).  These  stud  the  brow  of  the  hUl  on  all  skies,  and 
give  it  a  very  remarkable  appearance ;  some  are  as  much 
as  40ft.  in  height.  This  fortress  is  the  resMence  of  the 
raiah,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  wells  80  fSthoms 
do^.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and,  for  an  eastoin 
dty,  its  streets  are  widis.  Its  houses  are  lofty,  spsdons, 
terrace-roofed,  and  built  entirely  of  a  hard  yellow  lime- 
stone,  sometimes  elegantly  carved.  Some  opulent  mer- 
chants reside  at  Jesselmere,  it  being  on  the  ^eat  com- 
mercial route  from  Malwah  to  the  port  of  Koiacbea. 
{Bumes  in  Geog.  Jowm.,  Iv.  105—115.) 

JESSORB,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  presld.  and  prov. 
Bengal,  chiefly  between  the  88d  and  84th  degs.  of  N. 
lat. ;  and  the  89th  and  90th  of  B.  long. ;  having  N.  ttia 
main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  separating  it  fhnn  ue  distr. 
Raleshaye;  B. Duoca and Backergunge:  W.  Muddeaaad 
the  84  Pergannahs,  and  8.  the  Bay  of  Benml.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  atwut  160  m. )  average  breadth,  83  m.  Area, 
^180  sq.  m.  Fop.  (1888)  1,188^.  tt  is  a  flat  eoontry, 
intersected  by  numerous  Interlacing  branches  of  tha 
Ganges ;  its  8.  part  comprises  a  portloa  of  the  region 
called  the  Sunderbunds  t  and  on  the  shore  are  many  ex- 
tensive marshes,  in  which  salt  Is  largely  made  on  govern- 
ment account.  The  scdl  is  very  fertile,  and  a  good  deal 
of  rice  is  grown.  Indigo,  tobsnoo.  mulberry,  betel  nut, 
and  long  pepper,  are  also  raised :  but  a  great  proportloo 
of  the  land  Is  uncultivated,  and  coverod  with  Jungle. 
Chief  towns,  Jessore  or  Hoorley,  the  residence  of  the 
Zillah  authorities,  Culna,  and  Hahnudpoor.  Land  re- 
venue (1889-30),  180,985/.  {HamiUom'sB,  I,  On.  i  FmrL 
RtporU.) 

JBYPOOR,  or  JTEFORB,  a  dty  of  N.W.  Hindostan. 
prov.  Raipootana,  cap.  of  a  subsidlarystate  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  barren  valley,  150m.  S.W.  Delhi;  lat,  86^ 
Sy  N.,  long.  TS'^  37' E.  Pop.  esUmated  at  60,000.  ThU 
is  altogether  the  handsomest  and  most  regulariy  built 
dtv  of  Hindostan.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemnated 
wall  of  grev  stone,  flanked  with  towers,  and  defended  or 
commanded  fay  a  citadel  and  a  line  of  forts  on  the  adiaoent 
heights,  a  few  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  Jvepore  is  laid 
out.  like  most  modem  European  and  American  dties,  in 
regularly  souare  blocks  of  houses.  A  main  street,  8  m. 
long,  and  about  40  yards  broad,  traverses  it  W.  to  B..  and 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  four  others  of  equal  wldUi, 
though  much  shorter.  At  the  points  of  intersectioa 
are  spadous  market-places;  and  there  are  two  good 
squares,  which,  like  the  principal  streets,  are  crowded  with 
shops.  The  great  thoroughfares  are,  however,  disfigured 
bv  hovds,  platforms,  and  stalls,  erected  along  the  centre 
of  tbmn,  which  detract  greativ  from  their  appearance. 
The  houses  are  generally  2  stonos  high,  but  some  are  8  or 
4  stories,  with  ornamented  windows  and  balconic*.  and  are 
often  adorned  with  frescoes  and  sculptures.  The  chief 
public  edifice  of  Jevpoor  is  a  magnificent  palace,  con* 
structed,  it  is  sakl,  by  an  Italian  architect,  in  the  15th 
century,  for  the  n^ab  Jey  Singh,  under  whose  reign  this 
dty  wss  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Hindoo  learning. 
This  palace,  with  Its  fine  gardens,  occupies  about  l-Oth 
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boar,  the  narrow  entrance  to  which  hat  IS  fathoms 
water  in  the  centre  of  the  channel.  It  it  protected  hf 
•ereral  strong  batteries  and  forts,  and  a  light-house  is 
constructed  on  a  rock  at  the  N.  side  of  its  entrance. 
The  town  extends  along  nearly  the  whole  N.  side  of  the 
port.  It  consists  mostly  of  one  main  street,  about  1  mile 
ui  length,  and  from  40  to  M  ft.  broad,  from  which,  at 
almost  erenr  step,  stagps,  called  Jl»k-JUtke$t  project  into 
the  sea.  There  are  some  eood  stone  and  brick  houses, 
and  other  handsome  buildings,  erected  principailr  since 
the  great  fires  that  devastated  St.  John's  in  1816  and 
1817;  but  most  part  of  the  town  is  built  of  wood,  and, 
with  all  its  improvements,  it  still  bean  the  aspect  of  a 
mere  fishing  station. 

'*  In  time  of  war,  St.  John's  is  a  place  of  great  import-  ' 
ance.    There  are  a  great  number  of  shops,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  public  houses.  In  proportion  to  its 
sise,  in  this  than  in  most  towns.    Commodities  were  for-  : 
merly  dear;  at  present,  shop  goods  are  as  low  as  in  I 
any  town  in  America  ;  and  fresh  meat,  poultry,  and  ve-  ; 
getables,  though  not  so  cheap  as  on  the  continent,  are  not 
imreasonably  dear.  i 

**  The  poix  of  St.  John's  fluctuates  so  fk^uently.  that 
It  is  very  difficult  to  state  its  numbers,  even  at  any  one 
period.    Sometimes,  during  the  fishing  season,  the  town  ! 
appears  fUU  of  inhabitants ;  at  others  it  seems  half  de-  j 
•erted.    At  one  time,  they  depart  for  the  seal  fishery ;  at  • 
another  to  different  cod-Ashing  stations.    In  the  fall  of  , 
the  year,  the  fishermen  arrive  Atom  all  quarters  to  settle 
their  accounts  with  the  merchants,  and  procure  supplies  \ 
for  the  winter.    At  this  period  St  John's  is  crowded 
with  people ;  swarms  of  whom  depart  for  Prince  Ed-  > 
ward  Isluid,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton  to  procure 
a  livelihood  in  those  places,  among  the  farmers,  during 
winter.    Many  of  them  never  return  again  to  the  fish-  ' 
eries,  but  remain  in  those  colonies ;  or  often,  if  they 
have  relations  in  the  U.  States,  and  sometimes  when 
they  have  not,  find  their  way  thither. 

*'  Society  in  St.  John's,  particularly  when  we  consider 
its  great  want  of  permanencv,  is  in  a  much  more  re- 
•pe^able  condition  than  might  be  expected;  and  the 
morals  and  social  habits  of  the  inhab.  are  very  different 
from  the  description  of  Lieutenant  Chappell,  who  re- 
presents the  principal  inhab.  as  having  risen  from  the 
lowest  fishermen,  and  the  rest  composed  of  turbulent 
Irishmen,  both  alike  destitute  of  literature.  The  fisher- 
men, who  are  principally  Irishmen,  are  by  no  means 
altogether  destitute  of  education :  there  are  few  of  them 
but  can  read  and  write ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  neither 
turbulent  nor  immoral.  That  they  soon  become  in  New- 
foundland, as  well  as  in  ail  the  other  colonies,  very  dif- 
ferent people  to  what  they  were  before  they  left  Ireland, 
la  very  certain.  The  cause  is  obvious  ^  ther  are  more 
comfortable,  and  they  work  cheerfully.  Wnen,  after  s 
fishing  season  of  almost  incredible  flstigue  and  hardship, 
they  return  to  St.  John's,  and  meet  their  fHends  and 
acquaintances,  they  indulge.  It  is  true,  in  idleness  for  a 
short  time,  and  o^asionaUy  in  drinking ;  but  when  the 
hasardous  life  they  follow  is  considered,  we  need  not  be 
•arprised  that  thev  do  so,  especially  ha  a  place  where 
rum  is  as  cheap  as  beer  in  EngUnd.'*^  (AfOfrgor's  Bri- 
Uth  America.) 

Fort  Townshend,  on  a  steep  height  above  the  town* 
was  formerlr  the  residence  of  the  governor ;  but  a  new 
edifice  has  been  recently  built  for  this  purpose,  on  so 
extravagant  a  scale,  that  It  is  said  to  have  cost  60,0001. 
The  custom-house,  church,  and  other  public  buildings 
present  nothing  remarkable.  A  Lancastrian  school, 
with  a  government  endowment  of  lOOL  a  year,  was  at- 
tended, in  1886,  by  216  boys;  a  girls*  school  with  600 
pupils,  chiefiy  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  about  8601.  a  year ;  and  various  other 
schools  and  benevolent  associations.  The  inhab.  are  ge- 
nerally possessed  of  the  rudiments  of  education,  uid 
many  of  them  pretty  wdl  informed.  Several  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  town.  Most  of  the  pop. 
are  E.  Catholics,  and  this  Is  the  see  of  a  R.  Catholic 
bishop.    It  is  a  good  deal  agitated  by  party  contentions. 

In  1818, 110  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  9,800 
tons,  were  fitted  out,  at  St.  JohiTs,  for  the  seal  fishery. 
Agriculture  is  scarcely  pursued  at  all  in  the  nelehbour- 
hood;  the  ground  being  rugged  and  stony.  Potatoes 
form  the  chief  crop.  Provisions  and  other  commodi- 
ties, are  dearer  thui  on  the  American  continent,  from 
wbkb,  indeed,  they  are  mostly  imported.  (  For  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  St.  John's,  ftc,  tee  NiwrouNOLANO.) 
(  »tOregpr*t  Brit,  Awieriea,  1. 16&— ITS. ;  Part.  Papers.) 

JOHNSTON,  a  manuikctiiring  town  of  Scotland, 
pu'.  of  Paisley,  co.  RenfVew,  on  the  Bladt  Cart,  9  m. 
w.  Paisley,  and  18  m.  W.  by  S.  Glasgow.  The  rise  of 
this  town  is  remarkable,  being  more  rapid  than  that  of 
any  other  place  in  Scotland:  the  ground  on  which  it 
noiw  stands  began,  fbr  the  first  time,  to  be  feued  or 
let  <m  building  leases  In  1781,  when  tt  contained  only 
tem  persons.  In  Oct.  I78S,  9  houses  were  built,  and  9 
more  were  being  erected.  In  1798,  the  Inhabitants 
«mount«i  to  1,484 ;  In  1811  to  8.647 ;  in  1881  to  5,617 :  and  ' 
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now  (1840)  they  are  estimated  at  up«  ards  of  7,000.    The 

Elace  was  formerly  called  "the  Brig  o' Johnston,"  from  a 
ridge  over  the  river  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is 
built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There 
are  two  souares,  besides  numerous  streets,  and  pubHo 
works.  Tno  houses  are,  for  the  roost  part,  of  good 
mason-work,  two  and  three  stories  In  height.  To  each 
house  is  attached  an  adequate  extent  of  garden  ground. 
It  has  an  established  church,  and  various  dissenting 

5 laces  of  worship.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  U 
ohnston  Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Houston,  lord  of 
the  manor.  There  are  excellent  grammar  and  English 
schools ;  two  reading-rooms,  three  public  libraries, 
several  printing  presses;  various  booksellers,  lawyers, 
medical  practitioners.  Sec,  The  civil  polity  of  the  town 
is  nuuuged  by  a  committee  elected  annually  bj  the 
feuars.  A  monthly  justice  of  peace  court  is  hdd  m  the 
assembly  rooms. 

Johnston  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  manufac- 
tures. It  had,  in  1839.  16  cotton  mills,  employing  in  all 
1.456  persons,  of  whom  694  were  between  9  and  18  years 
Old.  This  is  exclusive  of  mills  at  Elderslie,  Linwood, 
and  other  places  In  the  immediate  vicinlQr.  With 
two  slight  exceptions,  the  mills  are  all  propelled  by 
water.  There  are,  besides,  in  Johnston,  two  brass 
and  two  iron  foundries,  on  an  extensive  scale;  with 
five  machine  manufactories,  employing  120  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  various  minor  branches  of  industry. 
The  Glasgow  and  Ardrossan  Canal,  projected  In  1806, 
has  been  completed  only  from  Glasgow  to  Johnston. 
It  was  on  this  canal  that  light  iron  boats,  or  gig-boats, 
for  the  n^id  conveyance  of  passengers,  were  first  (I831i 
tried  and  established.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmar- 
nock, and  Ayr  Railwav  passes  Johnston ;  so  that  this 
village  enjoys  evenr  advantage  In  the  wihr  of  internal 
intercourse.  Near  Johnston  are  four  colUoies.  (Factory 
Beports;  Fowler* i  Com.  Direct,  for  Ber^cwtkire ; 
New  Stat.  Ace.  qf  Scotland,  4  Bet^ewthire,  pp.901— 
903.) 

JOIGNY  (an.  Jovtitiacum'U  •  town  of  France,  dfe. 
Yonne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Tonne,  16  m.  N.W.  by  N. 
Auxerre.  Top.  (1886),  4,700.  A  handsome  quay  nana 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  above  which  the  town  rises 
on  a  steep  declivity,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle.  Joigny  is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  and 
entered  by  6  gates ;  It  has  8  suburbs,  with  one  of  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  6  arches 
across  the  Yonne.  The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
inconvenient ;  but  some  of  the  houses  are  good.  It  has 
a  cathedral  built  in  the  15th  century,  9  other  Gothic 
churches,  cavalry  barracks,  ftc,  with  vinegar  and  other 
fisctories.    (Hugo,  art.  Yonne.) 

JORDAN  (Xrab.  Skeriat^l-Kebir),  a  river  of  Palee- 
tlne  famous  in  sacred  history ;  it  rises  in  lat.  82^'  WV  N., 
long.  88°  96^  B.,  a  few  mUes  N.  of  Banlas  (the  an.  Cm- 
tarea  Pkilippi),  in  a  small  pool  formerly  called  PMiala, 
on  the  W.  slope  of  DJebel-es- Sheikh,  the  AnlHibanna  or 


AfosMi  Hermon  of  antiqulQr.  After  a  S.  course  of  about 
40  m»  during  which  it  crosses  the  fenny  Bahr-^-Hool 
(an.  L.  Merom)t  It  opens  into  the  lake  Tabariah  or 
Gennetaretk,  close  to  the  ancient  town  of  Bethsalda. 
At  the  S.  end  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  (15  m.  long,  and 
about  7  broad),  on  and  near  which  occurred  so  many 
striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ,  the  Jordan  enters 
a  narrow  pent-up  valley  called  d-Ghor,  and  after  running 
through  ft  with  a  tortuous  southerly  course  of  about  90 
m.,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea,  its  entire  length 
beiiig  about  150  m.  The  discoveries  of  Burckhardt  in 
the  Wady-ei-Araby.  which  he  traced  completely  up  firom 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  lake  Asphaltites,  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  before  the  volcanic  movement  which  so 
altered  the  surface,  this  river  had  a  continuous  course 
down  this  valley  to  the  sulph  of  Akabah  (see  Dkao  Saa). 
Its  tributaries  on  the  w.  side  are  mere  torrenu.  one  of 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  brook  JTedrots,  rising  In  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem:  the  B.  aflluents  comprise  the 
Sheriat-el-Mandhur  (an.  Jarmok,  Gr.  "Ufk/imD^  and 
the  Wady  Zerka,  which  Is  the  scriptural  Jabbok  (see 
Deut  lii.  16.).  The  breadth  and  rapidity  of  the  stream 
vary  in  diflbrent  parts  and  at  dlflbrent  seasons.  The 
fioods  occur  in  Feb.  and  March,  and  at  tiiat  season,  when 
filled  with  the  mdted  snow  of  Mount  LeiMUion,  It  la  fkt>m 
80  to  70  yds.  wide,  and  atMWt  17  ft.  deep,  with  a  current 
so  rapid  that  it  is  not  safe  even  for  an  expert  swimmer  to 
bathe  in  it.  In  the  dry  seasons  it  is  low,  and  has  a  com- 
paratively languid  current ;  and  to  this  circumstance, 
probably,  may  be  attributed  the  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  respecting  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  river.  The  diannel,  however,  as  appears  from 
Bfaundrell  and  Burckhardt,  having  cut  Its  way  through 
a  loose  sandy  soil,  is  much  deeper  now  than  for- 
merly, and  the  waters,  even  in  fioods,  run  within  nar- 
rower limits.  A  second  and  higher  bank  now  skirts 
the  actual  bank  at  about  a  Airlong's  distance  on  either 
side,  and  the  intervening  space  Is  so  filled  up  vrith  bushes 
and  trees  (tamarisks,  willows,  oleauders,  myrtles,  Ac.) 
that  the  stream  Is  completely  hidden  from  view  till  Its 
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Q|ipeff  md  drrduzmel  hat  been  paised.  hord  Lfnd- 
BMj  sm:— **The  rhrer  If  concealed  till  you  are  close 
apooit,  bjr  deme  thickets  of  trees,  reeds,  and  bushes, 
'the  pride  of  Jordan  *  ( Zech.  xl.  8.)«  growing  luxuriantly 
to  the  rery  water's  edge.  The  lions,  hippopotami,  &c. 
( Jer.  zlix.  19. )« that  formerly  haunted  these  thickets  are 
extinct;  but  wild  boars  are  still  found  there."  **  The 
ni^tingales,**  says  the  same  writer,  **  sung  in  the  cool, 
siarligbt  night  (hmi  the  trees  ;  and  the  scene  altogether 
was  roost  ddigfatftiL**  {Trmreli  in  Egamt,  and  the  Boim 
Lamd,  toL  IL  p.  66.) 

The  water  is  described  by  Robinson  as  being  rather 
warm  than  cold,  of  a  white  sulphureous  colour,  but  firee 
from  any  taste  or  smell.  On  analysis,  however,  it  proves 
to  be  Btriktngly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  for 
while  the  latter  contains  \  part  of  iu  weight  of  salts,  the 
formo'  has  only  I-aOOth  put  of  the  proportioo  of  solid 
matter  contained  In  tlie  water  of  toe  lake.  (See  Dr. 
Marctt^  PkU.  Trmu.Jbr  1807.) 

The  Jordan  has.  been  the  scene  of  many  ereots  in 
which  biUical  scholars  mnit  be  deeply  interested.  This 
river  vaUey  was  the  dweUinff  of  Lot,  who  **  pitched 
his  tmts  towards  Sodom,**  tne  men  whereof  "were 
wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly.** 
Her«  the  four  kings,  persecuted  by  the  five  poweml 
princes  close  to  the  salt  (or  Dead)  Sea,  fougbL  and 
re^sined  their  liberty;  and  the  power  of  the  latter 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  divine InterfiBraiee.  (Comp. 
Gen.  xiv.  1—12..  with  xix.  94— K.)  At  a  hOer,  but 
•till  very  early  historical  period,  wlien  the  clans  of  Israel 
were  reCmrnlng,  after  an  absence  of  four  centuries,  to 
the  possessions  of  Abratiam,  the  great  sheikh  of  a 
nation  that  was  yet  oolv  in  the  nomad  state,  the  ark, 
by  command  of  Jebovsh,  was  carried  by  tlie  priests 
before  the  people  into  the  stream,  and  **the  waters 
which  came  down  tnsn  above,  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
ma  heap ;  and  those  that  came  down  towards  tne  sea 
of  the  plain,  even  the  Salt  Sea,  failed,  and  were  cut  off: 
and  the  people  psssed  over  right  against  Jericho.*' 
(Josh.  Ui.  14— 16.)  It  U  said  that  the  propheU  ElUah 
and  Elisha  afterwards  divided  its  waters  to  prove  their 
divine  mission,  and  the  special  (act  that  ''the  spirit 
of  Klfiah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.'*  (2  Kings,  ii.)  In 
Chrisuan  times,  it  has  been  cdebrated  as  the  stream  in 
which  JesQS  Christ  received  ttota  John  the  baptism 
which  prepared  him  for  the  mlnistradoos  destined 
to  exorise  so  important  an  influence  ov«r  mankind. 
By  modem  devotees  in  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  in- 
deed, throughout  Christendom,  the  spirit  of  this  insti- 
tution  has  been  (brgottoi,  and  a  superstitious  attention  to 
the  form  substituted  in  its  stead ;  hence,  vrerr  year  pil- 
grims, at  the  great  Easter  season  (about  April),  are 
foond  rushing,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  sick  and 
sound,  men,  women,  and  children,  into  the  stream. 
"  All."  says  Mr.  ElUoU  (an  English  clergyman),  **  carried 
with  them  the  piece  df  cloth  with  whi^  they  wished  to 
be  enveloped  after  death.**  The  Moslems  ridicule  these 
vaio  ablunoM,  and  thdr  riolation  of  decorum  ;  and  the 
Protestant  cannot  but  lament  the  degradation  they  ex- 
hibit. (Bwrekkardft  Syria,  p.  gHV— 412. ;  Eaiotf$ 
TravelSt  vol.  ii.p.  476. ;  SUphewt  Inc.  qf  TraveU  vol.  ii. 
p.  261. ;  O.  Robumia*$  PaUtUae,  vol.  1.  p.  69—75. ;  Mod. 
Tram^^ke.) 

JORULLO,  JURUYO.  or  XURULLO,  an  active 
volcano  of  Mexico,  state  of  Valladolid,  in  an  extensive 

a  sin  70  m.  S.S.  W.  the  dty  of  that  name,  and  80  m.  ttom 
e  Pacific ;  remarkable  not  only  for  its  extent,  but  as 
being  the  only  volcano  of  any  consequence  that  has  origi- 
nated in  New  Spain  since  its  conquest  by  Europeans. 
Its  origin  was,  pertiaps,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  and 
extraordinary  phenomena  tliat  has  ever  been  witnessed  ; 
for  in  one  night  there  issued  from  the  earth  a  volcano 
1,600  ft.  hiffh.  surrounded  by  more  than  2,000  apertures, 
which  still  condnne  to  emit  smoke.  Humboldt,  who 
vi«ited  Jorullo,  describes  its  appearance  and  formation 
nearly  as  follows : — "A  vast  plain  extends  from  the  hills 
of  Aguasarco,  to  near  the  villages  of  Tdpa  and  Petatlan, 
from  2,460  to  2,624  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  midst  of  a  tract  of  ground,  in  which  porphyry,  with  a 
base  of  greenstone,  predominates,  basaltic  cones  appear, 
the  summits  of  which  are  crowned  with  evergreen  oaks, 
small  palm  trees,  Ac,  their  beautiful  vagetation  forming 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  aridity  of  the  plain,  laid  waste 
by  volcanic  flre.  Till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
fields  cultivated  with  sugar-cane  and  indigo  occupied  the 
extent  of  ground  between  the  rivers  Ciutamba  and  San 
Pedro.  From  June  1759,  hollow  subterranean  noises, 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes,  succeeded  one 
another  for  tram  60  to  60  days.  At  length,  in  the  night 
between  the  28th  and  29th  of  Sept.,  a  tract  of  ground 
from  3  to  4  sq.  m.  in  extent,  which  soes  by  the  name  of 
Maipay$,  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder.  The  bounds 
of  this  convulsion  are  still  distinguishable  In  the  fractured 
strata.  The  Maipays,  near  its  edges,  is  only  39  ft.  above 
the  old  level  ot  tne  plain  called  the  PUiyat  d€  JoruUo  ; 
itut  the  convexity  of  the  ground  thus  thrown  up  increases 
progrMsivdy  towards  the  centre  to  an  elevation  of  524  ft. 
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Plamm  were  now  seen  to  issoe  forth,  it  Is  said,  for  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  |  sq.  league ;  fkvgments  of  buminf 
rocks  were  thrown  up  to  prodigious  heights}  and,throaa 
a  thick  cloud  of  asnes,  illumined  by  volcanic  fire,  the 
softened  surfoce  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  up  like  an 
agitated  sea.  The  rivers  of  Cultamba  and  San  Pedro 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning  chasms.  Thou- 
sands of  small  cones,  from  6  to  9  ft.  in  heigltt,  called  by 
the  natives  homitot  (ovens),  issued  finth  from  the  MmU 
Ptnf»%  from  each  of  which  a  thick  vapour  ascends  to  the 
height  of  from  80  to  50  ft.  In  many  of  them  a  subterra- 
neous noise  is  heard,  which  I4»pears  to  announce  the 
proximity  of  a  fluid  fat  ebullition.  In  the  midst  of  the 
o«Ms,  six  large  masses,  elevated  from  1,312 to  1.640ft. 
each  above  the  old  level  of  the  plains,  q>rlng  up  from  a 
chasm,  the  direction  of  whldi  is  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. 
The  most  elevated  of  these  enormous  masses,  tlie  great 
volcano  of  Jorullo.  bears  some  resemblance  In  shape  to 
the  Pmts  of  Auvergne,  in  France.  It  Is  continually  burn- 
ing, and  has  thrown  up  tmax  the  N.  side  an  Immense 
quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lavas,  containing  frag- 
ments of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  emptions  of  this 
central  vdcano  oonthraed  till  Feb.  1760.  In  the  follow. 
Ing  years  they  became  gradually  less  frequent ;  but  the 
plains  of  Jorullo,  even  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene 
of  ttM  explosion,  were  long  uninhabitable,  from  the  ex* 
cessive  heat  which  prevailed  hi  them.** 

The  Cultamba  and  San  Pedro  totally  dlsappcered 
on  the  occasion  above  mentioned  ;  but  two  new  streams 
are  now  seen  bursting  through  the  argUlaoeous  vault 
of  the  komitoi.  having  the  appearance  of  mineral  waters, 
in  which  the  thermometer  rises  to  \%G9  Fahr.  The  In- 
dians give  these  streams  the  names  of  the  former  rivers, 
because,  in  several  parts  of  the  Malpays,  areat  misses  of 
water,  with  which  tney  are  supposed  to  be  contlnoous, 
are  heard  to  run  in  a  direction  fr^nn  E.  to  W.,  as  the 
Cultamba  and  San  Pedro  did  originally.  Jorullo  is  situ- 
ated in  the  great  volcanic  band  of  Mexico,  which  nms  B. 
and  W..  nearly  at  right  ancles,  to  the  Cordillera,  faKludinf 
the  peaks  of  Orisaba,  Pudtria,  Toluca,  Tandtaro,  Colima, 
itc  ;  and  of  which  Humboldt  conjectures  the  Reviila- 
glgedo  islands.  In  the  Pacific,  may  mark  the  continuation. 
{HamboUtt:  Wants  MeMieo  ;  Encgc,  AmeHeama  /  Mod, 
Tra9..  xxvi.  121—127.) 

JOUDPOOR, or  If  AR WAR, a  sute  of  N.W.Hlndos- 
tan,  subsidiary  to  the  British,  and  the  most  extensive 
and  powerAil  in  Rj^pootana;  between  the  24th  and 
28th  deg.  of  N.  lat..  and  the  70th  and  75th  deg.  of 
E.  long. ;  having  E.  the  states  of  Odeypoor  and  Jeypoor, 
and  the  British  territory  of  Ajmere,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  mountain  range ;  N.  Bicaoere ;  W.  JesseU 
mere,  and  Sinde ;  and  S.  some  smaller  n^hships  on  the 
borders  of  GqirsL  Length,  E.  to  W.,  about  260  m.,  by 
about  the  same  breadth.  Area  estimated  at  70,000  aq. 
m.    Pop.  uncertain. 

Joodpoor  and  Jesselmere  (which  see),  may  be  taken 
as  prettv  Ikir  types  of  the  several  Ralpoot  states  of  N. 
W.  India ;  the  former  being,  however,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  valuable  of  any,  and  the  latter  the  leaa  so. 
The  wealth  of  Joudpoor  has  been  much  undervalued ; 
and  it  has  been  erroneously  considered  as  a  portion  of 
the  saodv  desert.  Its  exports  in  wheat  are  considerable : 
the  soil  IS  frivourable  to  many  other  kinds  of  grain ;  and 
its  central  parts  are  highly  productive.  The  country 
consists  generally  of  open  plains ;  the  hills  being  almost 
confined  to  the  S.  The  soil  is  not  arid  (as  in  Jesselmere, 
Bicanere,  ftc ) ;  but  is  almost  every  where  watered  tnr 
torrents,  and  affluents  of  the  Loonee  or  Salt  river.  This 
river  rises  in  Ajmere,  and  flows  through  the  centre  of 
Joudpoor  to  enter  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  Its  waters  are 
distrionted  over  the  adjacent  wlieat  lands,  which  extend 
along  its  banks  from  Ajmere  to  the  Runn,  br  means 
of  earth  aqueducts,  sometimes  a  mile  in  length.  The 
fields  are  surrounded  with  dykes  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  the  water ;  and  being  thus  irrigated,  Joodpoor  pro- 
duces heavy  crops  of  barley,  bafrett  Jowaree.  and  other 
kinds  of  grain.  Neither  the  climate  nor  soil  Is  favour- 
able to  the  poppy;  but  an  inferior  kind  of  opium  is 
grown  in  the  B.,  where  it  is  an  article  of  large  consump- 
tion and  export.  Tobacco  is  produced  in  some  paris } 
but  not  in  a  snfflcient  quantity  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  Importing  it  from  Gujrat.  Cotton  is  an  import- 
ant article  of  proditce.  Marwar  Is  celebrated  for  its 
camels,  which  may  be  purchased  in  every  village,  at  fttmi 
50  to  60  rupees  each,  and  which  have  contritwted  greatly 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  state,  by  fociUtathif 
the  convevance  of  almost  every  kind  of  goods.  Goats, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  numerous  :  mutton  is  good,  but  the 
wool  is  not  so  mnch  prised  as  that  <»  the  poorer 
countries.  (Jeu^mere,  %c.)  Salt  Is  a  very  Important 
article  of  produce.  Large  tracts  are  impregnated  with 
It,  especially  about  Punchpuddur,  on  the  Loonee  towards 
Cutch.  It  is  got  by  digging  piu  of  about  190  ft.  by  40. 
and  about  10  ft.  deep  in  the  saUne  soil.  •  A  Jungle  snrub 
is  then  thrown  in  upon  the  water  which  exudes ;  this 
aulsts  the  crystallisation,  and  in  the  course  two  years, 
the  moisture  having  ev^iorated,  a  mass  of  salt,  some- 
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Querttaro,  and  up.  dllt.  or  ILl  Dwn  lumfl,  Bl  m.  ti.VI. 
Naitoo.aiidlE4n.  S.W.  Taagolaoi  M.Xfi»f  H-.txA 
lenf.WHW.  Fop.lo.aM.»  U li danlbed bf Folii- 
aan  aa  a  inal  and  lolerablr -alMnnt  lowD.  Id  an  eitau- 
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_  JU&K-pK-LA-FaoKTBBA  (BAN),   a  town  of 
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u  ofiaur  laad  lorta  an 


JUGGERNAUT. 


o(  th«  IBOi  ceBtOTT  a  place  of  ImportMice.  and  Che  cap.  of 
an  iudep.  •oTcretgncV.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Moful 
empire  Uf  Akbor,  unoier  whom  vu  bulH  its  macniflceoC 
bri  Jfe  over  the  Goompty,  which  i«  now  in  perfect  preaer- 
vacioo,  and  is  one  of  tne  finest  works  of  the  kbtd  in  India. 
A  stone  fort,  a  mosque  of  greet  tieauty,  and  a  number  of 
ruined  edilkrcs  and  monuments,  attest  the  former  great- 
ness of  Juanpore.  The  modem  town  ts  whoUy  built  of 
mud ;  it  is,  however,  the  reaidenoe  of  the  collector,  Judge, 
and  other  chief  British  aotborltles  of  the  district.  {HmmO- 
km:  Mod.  Trmm^kc) 

JUGGERNAUT  (Jaggmmatka,  •*the  lord  of  the 
worid**),  a  town  and  celebrated  temple  of  Hlndostan, 
the  latter  betog  ooe  of  the  chief  places  of  Hindoo  pilgrim- 
age, and,  according  to  Hamilton,  the  most  sacred  of  all 
the  reUgUms  estabiiahments  of  the  natives  of  IncUa.  The 
town  stands  on  the  sea  coast  of  tiie  distr.  of  Cuttack, 
preskL  Bengal,  pror.  Orissa,  beside  a  branch  of  the 
>ff4h^ff,^arf«  45  m.  S.  Cuttack,  and  aGO  m.  S. W.  CalcutU : 
lat.  190  ^O*  M.,  long.  8y>  M'  B.  It  contains  nearly  5,800 
hooaca,  with  30.000  Inhab.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mean 
and  dir^,  consisting  of  low  brick  buildings,  with  here 
and  there  large  $trai9  and  some  hindsome  residences. 
The  chief  street  is  wholly  composed  of  religious  edlScea. 
Interspersed  with  plantations ;  and  at  its  s.  end  stands 
the  great  temple  of  the  divinity  or  idol.  This  structure 
Is  imposing  only  from  its  immensity ;  its  execution  is 
rude  and  melegant,  and  its  form  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 
It  is  built  of  coarse  red  granite,  and  was  completed  in 
I IM,  at  a  coat  of  from  40  to  50  lacs  of  rupees  (4(K),000f.  to 
£00,0001.).  The  estabUshmeot  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
compriaes  about  00  temples  dedicated  to  various  deities, 
within  a  nearly  square  area  inclosed  by  a  stone  wail 
SM  ft.  high,  and  measuring  676  ft.  in  length  on  two  of  its 
sides,  and  670  ft.  on  the  two  others.  The  principal  gate 
0^  entrance  to  this  area  is  on  the  E.  side,  frtmi  which  a 
broAd  flight  of  22  steps  leads  to  a  terrace  raised  about 
V(  ft.,  and  inclosed  br  a  second  wall  445  ft.  square.  On 
this  terrace  is  the  first  apartment,  called  the  Bhog 
Maadap,  a  building  60  ft.  square,  in  which  the  great  idol 
Is  worsnipped  during  the  bathing  festival ;  and  in  a  line, 
and  connected  with  It  by  a  low  portico,  is  the  anti- 
chamber  opening  into  the  great  tower  or  sanctuary. 
Thia  tower  rises  to  180  ft.  aiwve  the  area  on  which  it  is 
ndaed,  or  rather  asore  than  900  ft.  above  the  ground,  and 
iorma  a  valuable  landmark  to  mariners  oo  this  dan- 
gerous eoast  Its  ground  plan  is  i8  ft.  square  within  the 
bnildingi  its  shape  is  conical,  its  vraUs  are  externally 
covered  with  stone  statues  in  relief,  and  its  roof  is  oma* 
Denied  with  repreaentations  of  monsters  of  various 
kinds.  Ll^le  pema,  however,  appear  to  have  been  taken 
In  the  sculptare  of  these  decoratioos.  and  of  late  the 
lein^  has  had  an  outer  coating  of  ekmmam  or  mortar, 
whfM  its  flgures  have  been  daubed  with  red  paint: 
wltiiin  this  saxi^uary,  seated  on  their  thrones,  are  the 
rude  statues  of  three  of  the  most  revered  deities  of 
Hindo  foith  —  Juggernaut  or  Vishnu,  his  brother  Bala- 
rama  or  Mahadeo,  and  his  sister  Subhadra  or  Kali ;  the 
temple  t»eing  devoted  to  all  three,  though  particularly  to 
the  trst.  AiUaeent  to  this  ediAce  are  two  other  tem|Mes, 
moch  smaller,  and  of  a  pyraoaidal  form.  The  E.  gate  of 
entranee  to  the  outer  iodoaure  Is  flanked  by  colossal 
flsurea  of  Uons  or  grifflna  In  a  sitting  posture,  and  porters 
of  Hindo  mythology.  In  front  of  it  is  a  column,  remark- 
able for  its  light  and  elegant  anpcarance,  composed  of 
a  single  block  of  dark  basalt,  40ft.  high  and  Sin  dia- 
meter,  supporting  a  sitting  flgure  of  the  god  Hunlman. 
This  irfllar  was  brought  thither  from  the  half  mined 
Waek  pagoda  of  Kanarak  (which  see),  leas  than  a  century 
aince.  On  the  M.S.  side  of  the  temi^  is  the  collectloo 
of  bungalows  forming  the  European  statkm. 

All  the  land  within  a  distance  of  90  m.  from  the 
pagoda  to  accounted  holy  Iqr  the  Hindoos,  and  is  held 
lent-flree  by  the  cultivators  and  others,  on  condition  of 
their  oOTformtng  certain  services  In  and  about  the  tem- 
ple. The  priests  and  other  persons  deriving  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  estiMishment,  are  said  to  amount  to 
t,000  fomOies  1  exclusive  of  400  fhmiUes  of  oooks,  to 
prepare  the  holy  food  so  moch  sought  after  by  pUgrtma. 

**  The  provistoos,  *c.,  fomisheirdaily  for  the  taoi  and 
Us  allendanrs,  consist  of  290  seers  of  rice,  97  seers  of 
katkU,Motmtmmg,  188  of  clarified  buiiUos'  butter,  90  of 
MolMsea.  36  of  vegetables,  100  of  milk,  IS  of  spices,  90 
of  salt,  and  99  of  lamp  oU.  Tlie  holy  food  to  presented 
to  the  Idol  9  tiases  a  day,  and  the  galea  are  cautiously 
shut  dujing  thto  presentation,  and  nooe  but  a  fow  per- 
sonal servants  of  the  idol  are  aDowed  to  be  present. 
Thto  meal  lasts  for  about  an  hour,  dortnjg  which  period, 
the  dandog-girto  attached  to  the  temple  (coostoting  of 
190),  dance  and  sing  In  the  room  with  many  pillars.  On 
the  ringing  of  a  large  bell,  the  doors  are  thrown  open, 
the  food  to  remoTeo,  and  the  ^^iah  of  JUwrdia,  as  nigh 
priest  of  the  temple,  dlvftdas  it  with  the  priests.**  (Tyens. 

J^.  Soc  IM.  956.r 

The  im^es  ciif  Joggemaut,  Balarama,  and  Sohhadra, 
are  nothiBg  more  than  wooden  busts,  about  6  ft.  high, 
faahloned  mto  •  rode  reeembUnoe  of  a  human  bead. 


resting  on  a  sort  of  pedestal.  They  are  painted  white, 
black,  and  yellow  respectively,  with  grim  distorted  ffsa* 
tures,  and  decorated  with  diflhrent  coloured  head-dresaes. 
The  two  brothers  have  arms  projecting  fbrward,  horU 
lootaily,  fyrom  the  ears :  the  sii^  to  without  anna. 
These  monstrous  flgures  nuqr,  in  general,  be  seen  dally, 
and  are  publicly  exposed  twice  a  year ;  when  Juggernaut 
and  his  brother,  after  undergoiiw  certain  ablutions,  as- 
sume the  form  of  Ganeta,  the  elephant-headed  god,  • 
trantrormation  effected  by  means  of  a  mask.  Thus 
dressed,  they  are  olaced  on  the  high  terrace,  overlooking 
the  outer  wall  of  the  temple,  surrounded  by  crowds  or 
priesu.  who  fhn  them  to  drive  away  the  IUm,  whilst  the 
multitude  below  gaxe  in  stupid  adbnlratlon.  But  the 
grand  festival,  or  rat'k  tairm,  takes  place  in  March,  whin 
the  sun  has  entered  Aries.  Thto  has  been  described  as 
follows,  by  a  Britiih  eye-witness,  for  some  years  resident 
at  Poori,  Joggemaut.  **  Three  large  rarh$,  or  cars  of 
wood,  are  prepared  for  the  occaiioa.  of  which,  the  first 
(intended  for  Jaggannat'ha)  has  16  wheels,  each  6  ft. 
in  diameter ;  the  pUtform,  to  receive  the  idol,  to  36  ft. 
square,  and  the  whole  car  U  f\ilty  4d  ft.  from  tite  ground. 
The  wood-work  to  ornamented  with  Images  of  dlfl^rent 
idols,  and  painted,  and  the  car  has  a  lofty  dome  co- 
vered with  English  woollens  of  the  most  gaudy  colours, 
bou^t  at  the  import  warehouse  in  CalcutU;  a  large 
wooden  imaae  to  pUced  on  one  side  as  a  charioteer,  and 
several  wooden  horses  are  suspended  in  fVont  of  the  car 
with  their  legs  in  the  air.  (An  exact  model  of  the  car  of 
Junemaut,  about  9  ft.  square  and  4  ft  hi  height,  exisU 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.)  Six  strong 
cables  are  fastened  to  the  rath,  by  which  it  is  dragged 
on  its  Journey.  Tl»e  concourse  of  pilgrims  is  always  very 
great,  and  a  loud  shout  from  the  multitude  announces 
the  u>proach  of  Jagmmnat'ha,  who  to  carried  from  the 
temple  by  a  number  of  priests,  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
A  short  time  after,  the  n^ah  of  Khurda,  as  hereditary 
high  priest,  makes  hto  appearance  in  a  state-paUnquin 
of  a  strann  construction,  followed  by  large  state  ele- 
phants, and  generally  alighu  near  the  rat'b  of  the  idol 
Balabhadra.  The  latter,  and  Subhadra,  are  placed  upon 
two  separate  rat'hs,  like  that  of  Jaggannafha,  except 
being  a  little  smaller,  the  one  having  only  14  wheeto,  and 
the  other  19.  The  ndah  to  surrounded  1^  a  large  train 
of  wiesta,  and  immediately  prostrates  himself  befote  the 
id(M  Jaggannatha,  amidst  the  shouu  of  pilgrims  and  the 
piercing  notes  of  the  shrill  silver  trumpets ;  he  then  with 
a  broom  swcms  the  ffoor  of  the  car,  and  to  presented  by 
the  priests  with  a  silver  vessel,  ccmtalning  essence  of  san- 
dal-wood, with  which  the  fkwr  to  sprinkled  all  around 
the  idol.  The  n^iah  receives  from  Jaggannafha,  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  a  garland  of  flowers,  which  the  priests 
take  (h>m  the  image,  and  put  round  the  n^iah's  neck. 
The  ra)ah  then  descisnds  ftom  the  principal  car,  and  pro- 
ceeds bare.lboted  to  the  car  of  each  of  the  other  Idols, 
and  endeavours  to  propel  them  forward,  without  whidi 
ceremonies  it  to  suppc«ed  thev  could  not  afterwards  be 
moved.  On  a  signal  being  given,  a  most  active  scene 
commences,  and  several  thousand  men,  each  holding  a 
soaall  green  branch  in  hto  hand,  come  ranning  to  Uie 
ra'ths,  clearing  their  wi^  through  the  crowd  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  regular  flies.  They  tanmedlatelv 
Uy  hold  upon  the  cables,  each  man  having  flrst  touched 
the  car  with  hto  branch ;  and  then,  aided  taw  the  pilgrims 
(men  and  women),  pull  the  rat'hs  to  their  destination, 
taking  eare  to  keep  their  fkces  towards  the  idol,  who  to 
driven  to  hto  gardaa-house,  where  he  to  worshipped  for 
four  days,  and  then  returns  In  the  same  way  to  tne  tem- 
ple.** {Mmuback  im  Trams.  jUiat.  Soc.,  III.  9fifl— 989.) 
Besides  that  described,  19  other  principal,  and  many 
minor,  festivato  are  cdebrated  during  the  year.  The 
worship  of  Juggernaut  to  attended  by  every  sect  and  daia 
of  Hindoos,  who  meet  on  equal  terms,  ali  caste  being 
abolisked  within  the  precincts  of  the  temmle. 

That  excess  of  <knaticism.  which  to  said  to  hare 
prompted  the  pilgrims  to  court  death,  by  throwing  them- 
selves. In  crowds,  under  the  wheeto  of  Juggernaut,  either 
never  existed,  or  has  long  ceased  to  actuate  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  idi^  During  four  years  that  Mr. 
Mansbarh  witnessed  the  festivals,  only  three  cases  of 
self-immolation  occurred ;  one  of  these  was  probably  ac- 
cidental, and  the  two  others  were  suiddes.  committed  bf 
suflhrers  to  rid  themselves  of  painlU  diseasesL  The 
greatest  mtorepresentations  were  formerly  circulated  in 
Europe  respec»ng  the  number  of  widow-burnings,  pil- 
grima,  loss  of  IHi^  Ac,  at  Juggernaut.  It  to  true  that,  for 
many  miles  round  the  temple,  the  sides  of  the  roads  are 
literally  whitened  with  the  bones  of  devotees,  who  have 
perished  by  the  way-side.  But  thto  to  not  the  result  of  any 
violent  modes  of  destruction,  voluntary  or  otherwise. 
If  a  Hindoo  have  reas<m  to  believe  dtosolutkm  at  hand,  he 
forthwith  collects  hto  remaining  strength,  and  should  he 
fxtunately  succeed  In  dragging  hto  diseased  body  within 
sight  of  the  sacred  ediflce,  be  will  lie  down  fai  peace,  and 
die  with  a  perfect  confidence  of  ftiture  happiness :  hesides 
which,  thousands  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  thither  in 
health,  and  in  the  full  hitention  of  retWDlng,  whose 
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tabdftence  failing  t»r  the  wav,  demote  themielTM  (la 
fact  they  can  do  nothing  else)  to  death  by  •tarratton. 
An  unfounded  clamour  was  long  raised  In  England 
against  the  gOTernment  of  British  India  for  promoting 
ioolatrr,  as  it  was  said,  by  continuing  to  exact  taxes  on 
the  pilgrims  to  Juggernaut,  Gaya,  and  other  places,  as 
had  previously  been  done  by  the  natire  sorereigns.  But 
the  leTT  of  taxes  on  pilgrims  seems  rather  an  odd  way  of 
promoting  idolatry  1  However,  in  deference  to  the  well-in- 
tentioned, though  absurd,  misrepresentations  propagated 
in  England  on  the  subject,  these  taxes  have  been  repealed, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  **  idolaters."  The  number 
of  pilgrims  to  this  and  other  shrines  has  since  greatly 
Increased ;  and  the  natives  are  extremely  well  pleased 
by  this  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  government.  It 
may  be  right  to  mention,  that  no  part  of  the  pilgrim-tax 
ever  came  into  th«>  general  fimds  of  the  government,  but 
was  wholly  laid  out  on  the  repair  of  roads,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  police  at  the  diflbrent  placea  of 
pilgrimage.  {See  Agtatic  Re$earckeSyyro\».  riif.  x.  xt.  ; 
Trans,  qf  the  Royal  Aiiat,  Soc.,  vol.  iii. :  HamiUon^t 
Hindoitan  and  E.  I.  Gax. ;  Atiatt'e  Journal^  Ac.) 

JULIERS  (Germ.  JlUi'db),  a  town  of  RhenishPnusIa, 
^f>.  circle,  on  the  Roer.  a  tributaij  of  the  Maese,  234  m. 
W.  Cologne,  and  IG^m.  N.E.  Alx.la-Chapelle.  Pop. 
S,130.  It  has  a  strong  citadel,  3  churches,  a  fine  old 
town-hall,  circle  court  of  Justice,  police  court,  high 
school,  &c.,  and  manuGutures  of  woollen  cloth,  leather, 
and  rinegar. 

Jullers  is  bellered  to  be  identical  with  Juliacum,  In 
Antonine's  Itinerary.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  it  became  the  property  of  independent  counts 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  who  were  created  dukes  by  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.,  hi  1356.  The  family  of  the  dukes 
of  Juliers  becoming  extinct  in  1609,  the  town  was  taken 
by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  the  following  year ;  in 
1622  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  held  it  till  1659. 
In  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  afterwards  made 
ft  the  9»p.  of  the  dep.  Kocr.  The  former  duchy  of  Juliers 
is  the  most  W.  portion  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  its  linen  manufiicture. 
(Dict.Geog.:  Schreiber  t  Berghaus.) 

JUMBOSBER,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  Bom- 
bay, distr.  Baroach,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  25  m. 
N.'N.W.  Baruach.  In  1820.  tt  had  upwards  of  10,000 
inhab.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bombay, 
to  which  it  sends  cotton,  grain,  oil,  and  piece  gcocb. 
{Hamilton'' $  E.  I.  Oat.) 

J  U  MILL  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  proT.  Hurda,  36  m.  N. 
by  W.  Murcia,  and  75  m.  S.S.W.  Valencia.  Pop.,  ac- 
cording to  Miflano,  8,267.  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  slope 
of  a  hill,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  a  castle  commanding 
the  town ;  streets  straight  and  of  moderate  width,  but 
not  paved:  the  public  buildings  comprise  S churches, 
2  convents,  a  public  granary,  and  an  hospital.  The 
town  contains  about  30  oil  and  com  mills,  2  soap 
manufactories,  and  an  establishment  for  making  fire- 
arms: the  salt-pans  being  under  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  A  consider- 
able fair  is  held  here,  Dec.  3.  The  climate,  though  not 
so  genial  as  in  neighbouring  towns  situated  at  a  less 
clcTation,  is,  on  the  whole,  salubrious ;  and  com  and 
fruit  are  abundant.  Grazing,  however,  is  the  principal 
pursuit  of  the  people  in  and  near  the  town ;  ana  Mifiaoo 
states  that,  at  an  arerage,  35,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats 
are  pastured  on  the  surrounding  hills. 

Jumllla  was  taken  firom  the  Moors,  who,  having  founded 
or  rebuilt  it,  gare  it  its  present  name,  by  a  khig  of  Ar- 
ragon :  it  was  ag^n  taken  fh>m  Arragon  by  Henry  of 
Trastaraare,  who  made  it  subject  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
(3fAaiso,  Diet.  Q4og.:  see  Murcia.) 

JUMNA  (Sanscr.  YamunOy  the  Jomames  of  Pliny),  a 
river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Gauges. 
It  rises  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  great  Himalaya  range, 
about  Ut.  30O  55^  N.,  and  long.  78^  24'  E. ;  and  has  been 
traced  to  an  elevation  of  about  11,200  ft.  above  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  mountain  nearly  4,000  ft.  higher. 
Over  the  wall  of  this  mountain  f^ls  a  streamlet,  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  summit, 
and  which  appears  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  river. 
For  some  miles  the  Jumna  proceeds  through  a  glen  no 
more  than  about  40  yards  In  width  at  its  bottom,  and 
bounded  by  mural  precipices  of  granite  many  thousand 
feet  in  hei^t.  The  stream  is  here  concealed  t^  a  thick 
bed  of  ft-ozen  snow,  which  arches  over  the  course  of  the 
river  t)eneath,  supported  by  the  shelving  walls  of  the  \ 
rarino.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  point  to  which  the 
Jumna  has  been  traced,  is  Jumnotri,  a  celebrated  place  , 
of  pilgrimage  and  ablution  with  the  Hindoos.  At  this  ' 
spot  are  numerous  hot  ferruginous  springs,  some  of  which 
rise  in  the  rocky  wall  10  or  12  ft.  aboTO  the  bed  of  the 
river;  and  having  melted  the  snow  for  20  or  30  yards 
round,  mix  with  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  rendering  i 
them  sensibly  warm.  Some  of  the  springs  are  hot , 
enough  to  boll  rice,  their  temperature  having  been 
found  as  high  as  194*7^  Fah.,  or  near  the  point  at 
which  water  is  converted  into  steam  at  that  elevation. 
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about  10,840  ft.  above  the  sea.  Before  arrivtnf  at 
them,  the  Jtunna  is  only  about  3  ft.  hi  width  and  a  few 
inches  deep;  but  these,  causing  a  continual  melting 
of  the  snow,  contribute  greatly  to  augment  its  supply 
of  water.  About  60-  m.  below  its  source,  the  Tonse 
unites  with  the  Jumna ;  and  though  double  the  size  of 
the  latter,  takes  its  name.  From  this  point  to  Delhi  the 
rirer  flows  generally  in  a  S.  direction ;  it  thenceforward 
gradually  declines  to  the  S.E.  Throughout  its  whole 
course  it  usually  runs  parallel  to  the  Ganges,  the  tract 
between  the  two  rivers,  called  the  Doaby  varying  (hxn 
20  to  80  m.  in  width.  At  its  emerging  from  the  hilly 
region,  about  lat.  3-^  15^,  the  bed  of  the  Jumna,  which  » 
IJVXi  yards  broad,  is  ftill  in  the  rains,  though  in  the  dry 
season  the  river  is  not  more  than  100  yards  across.  It  is 
not  usually  Tery  deep,  being  fordable  in  several  placea 
abore  Agra ;  in  its  progress  through  the  prov.  (rf*  Delhi  it 
dirides  into  various  branches,  inclosing  large  islands. 
It  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad,  where  its  breadth  if 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  latter  rirer.  Its  entire  length 
is  estimated  at  780  m.  It  receives  no  tributaries  of  any 
consequence  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course ;  but  in  the 
lower,  the  Chumbul,  Sind,  Betwah,  and  Cane,  Join  It 
from  the  S.,  and  the  Rlnde  f^om  the  N.  Delhi,  Agra, 
Allahabad,  Etaweh,  and  Kalpee,  are  on  its  banks.  From 
its  shallowness,  the  Jumna  is  little  serviceable  to  com- 
merce, and  its  waters  in  the  great  plain  of  the  upper 
provs.  are  so  impregnated  with  natron,  that  vegetation  la 
rather  hindered  than  promoted  by  its  inundations.  The 
country  to  the  W.  of  Delhi  is,  however,  fertilised  by  the 
canal  of  All  Mordan  Khan,  cut  from  it  unmediat^y  after 
its  leaving  the  hills  ;  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Doab 
is  irrigated  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Zabeta  Khan's 
canal,  200  m.  in  length,  which  also  commences  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilly  region,  and  proceeds  to  Delhi.  (Oeog.Joum^ 
iv. :  Frater  /  Hodgson ;  Atiat.  Bcsearcket,  rU. ;  As- 
miUony  E.  I.  Gax.,  ^c.) 

JUNGBYPOOR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  proT.  Bengal, 
distr.  Moorshedabad,  on  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  25  m. 
N.N.W.  Moorshedabad.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions in  the  British  territories  for  the  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm. The  mulberry  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent 
firom  annual  shoots ;  and  large  quantitiee  of  Indigo  are 
also  grown  in  the  neLghbourhood. 

JUNGLE  MEHALS,  a  distr.  of  BritUh  India,  presid. 
and  proT.  Bengal,  between  lat.  9SP  SO'  and  24^  N.,  and 
long.  86c>  and  880  B. ;  having  N.  the  distr.  Beerbhoom, 
E.  Burdwan,  S.  Hooghly  and  Midnapore.  and  W.  Ram- 
ghur.  Area,  6,990  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1829-30)  1,304,740. 
"  The  name  of  this  district  implies  a  waste  territory  and 
backward  stage  of  dTilisation ;  yet  it  appears,  firom  tlie 
report  of  the  circuit  Judce  in  1815,  that  no  instance  of 
gang-robbery  or  arson  liad  occurred  during  the  preriout 


six  months ,  and  in  India,  where  a  country  fyimlshes  few 
materials  for  history,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  going  on 
tolerably  weU."    {HamUton's  E.  I.  Ga».)    Total  land 


revenue  (1829.30).  44,942/. 

JURA,  a  frontier  dep.  of  France,  region  of  the  E., 
formerly  included  hi  Franche  Comt6,  between  lat.  AGP  16^ 
and  470  18'  N.,  and  long.  b°  19^  and  6^  12'  E.,  havhig 
N.  Haute  Sa6ne,  E.  Doubs  and  a  part  of  Switzerland,  S. 
Ain,  and  W.  SaAne-et-Loire  and  Cdte  d*Or.  I^ength, 
N.W.toS.B.,70m.  Area,  496,980  hectares.  Pop.  (1836). 
31 5,355.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  surface,  principally 
in  the  S.  and  E.,  is  covered  with  mountain  ranges  be- 
longing to  the  Jura  system,  th)e  principal  summit  of  whldi, 
the  lleculet,  5,633  ft  high,  is  in  this  dep.  Rivers  nume- 
rous :  the  cliief  are  the  Doubs  and  Aln.  There  are  seve- 
ral small  lakes,  and  in  the  N.W.  some  Urge  marshes. 
In  the  plains  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  heavy,  while  la 
the  mountains  it  is  dry,  and  the  winters  long  and  severe. 
In  1834,  the  arable  lands  were  estimated  at  163,113  hec- 
tares :  meadows  at  50,547 ;  vineyards  at  21,027 ;  forests  at 
1 15,614  ;  heaths,  wastes,  &c.,  at  79,000  do.  According  to 
Hugo,  tagricuUurt  du  d^artemenl  parakt  austi  petfee- 
tionnie  qu'elle  pftU  itre.  Sufficient  com  is  grown  for 
home  consumption,  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
oats.  In  1835,  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  estimated  at 
719,r00  hectol.  Upwards  of  400,000  hectol.  of  wine  are 
produced  annnally,  some  of  which  is  very  good.  The 
mountains  aflTord  excellent  pasture,  on  which  many  bladt 
cattle  are  fed ;  and  cMtlett  are  established  on  them,  as  in 
Switzerland.  The  butter  and  cheese  of  the  dep.  are 
much  esteemed.  In  1830,  the  homed  cattle  amounted  to 
nearly  156.000  head:  sheep  are  much  lest  numerous. 
Horses  and  mules  are  extensively  bred ;  and  bogs, 
poultry,  and  bees,  are  also  very  plentiful.  In  1835.  of 
122,341  properties  subject  to  the  amtrUmiton  fondere, 
61,337  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  19,865  at  from 
5  to  10  f^.  The  number  of  large  properties  is  much 
below  the  average  of  the  deps.  There  are  several  iroa 
mines,  and  quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  gypsum. 
The  dep.  has  also  ores  of  lead,  coal,  copper,  and  evea 
sold,  but  no  mines  of  these  metals  areat  present  wrought. 
Iron  forges  and  paper  fiactorles  are  numerous ;  cotton  and 
linen  fabi  ics,  chamois  and  other  leather,  riue,  mineral 
acids,  and  marble  ornaments,  are  among  the  other  chief 
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WatebM  and  trtaik«ls«r«  laade  at  Morts. 
ivory,  boa*,  bora,  aarble,  aod  woodon  articlet 
tent  an  ov«r  EnroM  fron  Che  tuminf  estabUtb- 
Bcota  of  St.  Claude.  Jarm  It  diiided  faito  4  arrood. : 
drier  towiu,  LoM-le-8anhifcir.  the  cap^  D61e,  PoUcnjr, 
and  Si.  Cbnda.  It  Mods  4  menu,  to  tbe  cb.  of  dep. 
Kamber  of  elector*  ( 1888.S9).  1,156.  Total  public  rere- 
aiM<18aO),7,6IS,M7fr.  {Bmt^uUJmrmi  French  Qglcimi 
r(e*te,*c.) 

Joma  MocifTAiiis,  a  cbafa  of  central  Europe,  Um- 
aUf  rimed  wttb  tbe  Alpfaie  fjratem,  and  Including  tbe 
■MunOalM  of  W.  Swhserlaod.  and  tbote  between  tbe 
Lake  of  Geneva,  tbe  Rhone,  tbe  Saone,  and  tbe  Doubt. 
The  ranse  commonlj  thni  designated  ba«  a  length 
of  abooi  IGO  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  90in.,  com- 
■Mfndng  8.  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhone,  and  running 
N.B.  to  tbe  Junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Aar ;  but  coo. 
nested  uMMintains  of  analogous  compoeitioo  run  N. 
tbrougb  Snalda  and  Franccmia,  and  8.W.  along  the 
li^  bank  of  tbe  Rhone  to  the  vidnity  of  Narboone,  to 
tut  the  Jura  range.  In  Its  most  extended  sense,  has  a 
length  of  abuot  600  at.  The  Swiss  Jura,  of  which  alone 
any  notice  will  here  be  glren,  consists  of  several  long 
pOTUel  chains,  enclosing  narrow  longitudinal  vaUers, 
audi  at  the  Val  de  Jouz  (In  which  Is  the  nountain-lake 
of  tbe  same  name,  3,160  ft  above  the  sea),  the  Val  Tra* 
vert,  tbe  Val  de  Rns,  and  tbe  valkTt  of  tbe  Valserine, 
Doubt,  Birs,  and  other  rivers.  Transverse  valleys,  simi- 
lar to  those  in  tbe  main  Alpine  system,  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  tbe  range  throws  off  only  one  lateral  spur, 
^Ix.  the  chain  of  Mount  Jorat,  pasdng  between  tbe  lakes 
of  Geneva  and  NeuchAtd,  and  joining  tbe  Bernese  Alpt. 
Tbe  tlope  It  rapid  on  the  Switt  side,  but  more  gentle 
and  tbe  ridge,  as  seen  from  a  dlMance, 
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weaents  a  regular  undulating  line  with  rounded  dome- 
Dke  snmmHt,  contrasting  strongly  with  tbe  abnmt  crags 
and  towering  peaks  of  the  Alps.  The  chain  dnkt,  at  it 
advancet  N. :  tne  culminating  point,  le  Readet,  is  5,iS83  ft. 
high,  and  8  others  rise  above  ft,000ft. :  the  roads  acrott 
tbe  ridge  have  an  elevation  varying  from  S,600  to  2,500  ft. 
above  ttie  sea.  Snow  lies  on  the  highest  ground  about 
7  montha  in  the  year,  and  there  are  no  gladert.  The 
geological  constltutioo  of  tbe  Jura  mountains,  which 
fiat  been  described  at  length  by  Von  Buch,  Bou^,  and 
also  by  dlflbrent  writers  In  the  OeologietU  Tratuaetioiu 
(London),  is  limestone  of  the  oolitic  series.  The  straU 
eomprise  most  of  tbe  varieties  Iviog  between  the  lias  aod 
tbe  compact  limestone,  answermg  to  the  Portland  stone 
of  Engltth  geologists ;  and  the  beds  are  thrown  up  at 
Ugh  devadoos.  thus  causing  tbe  formation  of  those 
longitudinal  valleys  which  are  a  characteristic  feature  of 
•he  Jura.  On  tbe  S.E.  slopes,  and,  as  Lyell  observes, 
exactly  opposite  tbe  principal  openings  by  which  great 
rivere  deacend  from  tne  Alps,  lie  numerous  **  erratic  " 
blodu  of  extraonHnarr  magnitude.  How  these  granite 
fragmeott  came  to  tneir  pretent  situation  is  whdly 
matter  of  ooi\|ecture  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  Lyell  sup- 
poses, that  the  limestone  layers  of  tbe  Jura  were  upraised 
ny  some  internal  commotion,  it  is  not  Improbable  that 
these  boulders  were  detached  from  the  Alpine  summits, 
and  transported  to  lower  platforms,  which  have  been 
■ubteqoentlr  devated.  {Princ.  qf  CeoL^  vol.  ill.  p.  494.) 
Tbe  vegetanon  of  the  Jura  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
Alps :  box-trees  are  very  abundant  on  tbe  N.  W.  side, 
and  the  hUls  near  Pollgny  are  covered  with  ttrs,  the  tim« 
hm  of  which  ftunlshes  materials  for  tbe  industrv  of  the 
pop.  during  the  winter  months,  and  is  also  a  considerable 
arocle  of  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Many  of 
the  villagers,  also,  c»i  the  mountain  sides,  and  In  the  val- 
leys, are  employed  In  making  watch-movements,  which 
find  a  ready  market  at  Geneva  and  other  towns  in  which 
the  watch  trade  is  extensively  pursued.  (Bnunuiref 
Ongrapkie  dr  tEwropei  Ebcl,  Manuel  du  Fog.  em 
Bmhe^  4c.) 

JcBA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  which  $ee. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  prov.  of  Denmark,  formerly  com- 
pristeg  the  wh<4e  continental  portion  of  the  Danish 
doaiinkms,  but  which  is  now  restricted  to  tbe  part  of  the 
peninsula  belonging  to  Denmark  to  tbe  N.  or  Sleswick, 
extending  from  about  S6|<>  to  nearly  Sgo  N.  lat.,  being 
about  170  m.  in  length,  and  from  GO  to  80  in  breadth, 
comprising  an  area  of  9^660  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1 834,  5S6,96S, 
having  Increased  at  the  rate  of  about  1  per  cent,  per 
annum  during  the  present  century.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  with  tbe  addition  of  a  triangle  towards  the  N. 
Surface  generally  flat.  It  has  few  rivers,  and  none  of 
any  eonsiderable  magnitude ;  but  it  Is  deeply  indented, 
and  in  part  traverse  by  inlets  or  arms  (fiords)  of  the 
aea.  SoU  very  various.  In  the  middle  it  is  dry,  sandy, 
and  occupied  by  extensive  heaths ;  on  both  shores  it  is 
more  fertile ;  and  on  the  W.  coast,  particularly  towards 
the  8.,  there  are  large  tracts  of  vnr  rich  marsh-land, 
defended  by  dyket  fkom  being  overflowed  by  tbe  sea. 
Agriculture,  though  still  backward,  hat  made  great  pro- 
grets  during  the  pretent  century.  Rye,  oats,  and  buck- 
wheat are  tbe  crops  mott  generally  raised ;  and  they, 
gloBg  with  cattia  off  excellaot  quality,  bortet,  and  batter, 
A'OL.  II. 


ibrm  the  principal  artidet  of  export.  Hogs  are  to  very 
pleatUbl,  that  Jutland  hat  been  caUad  '^the  land  of 
baeon  and  ire  bread t'*  Fish  very  abundant  In  tbe 
flords  or  Inlets  of  tbe  sea.  Minerab  and  manuibctnres 
unimportant.  Pilndpal  towns,  Aalborg,  Aarfauus,  Wy* 
borg,  Ac 


KAFFA.  or  THEODOSIA,  a  lea-aort  town  of  Eoro- 
pean  Russia,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  lat.  iXfi 
V  ST'  N.,  long.  »o  W  17"  E.  Pop.  7.860.  It  Is  be- 
lieved to  stand  on  tbe  site  of  the  ancivnt  Theodosia, 
founded  by  Milriian  colonists  in  remote  antiquity.  Tbe 
Athenians  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  this  city.  Im- 
porting from  it  vast  quantities  of  corn,  with  sUvet, 
lumber,  and  naval  stores,  (ddes.  and  honey.*  After  un- 
dergoing many  revolutions,  it  ml.  In  the  lath  century. 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese,  who  rebuilt  it,  aod 
made  it  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  during  tbe  length- 
ened period  of  their  ascendancy  in  the  Black  Sea.  In 
1475  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks ;  but  it  continued,  down 
to  its  conquest  tj  the  Russians,  to  be  a  large,  nebulous 
town.  It,  however,  suffered  sevwelv  from  this  event, 
partlv  in  contequenoe  of  the  devattatlont  committed  by 
the  Kusslan  soldiery,  and  partlv  through  tbe  emigration 
of  Its  Tartar  inhab.  Latterly,  however.  It  has  begun  to 
revive ;  though,  owing  to  the  superior  advantages  en- 
Joyed  by  Kertsch  as  an  emirepdi  for  the  trade  of  the  tea 
of  Axoff;  It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  Kaflk  will 


ever  recover  her  fbrmer  importance.  The  road,  or  bay 
of  Kaik  is  very  extensive,  and  oapable  of  accommodating 
a  great  number  of  vessels.  It  has  deep  water  throuxh- 
OQt :  the  holding  ground  is  good ;  and,  with  the  exrcptioo 
of  the  B.,  It  Is  sheltered  from  all  winds.  {UagenuisUr 
om  the  Trade  <tf  the  Black  Sea^  p.  64,  Ac,  Eng.  Trans. ; 
Purdif*»  SaOimg  DWechomfor  ike  Black  Sea,  |c..  p.  »08, 

KAIRA,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  presld.  Bombay: 
between  lat.  S3C»  ly  and  23^  gy  y.,  ^nd  long.  T^  AV  and 
71°  30^  E. ;  area.  1327  so.  ra.  Pop.  (18'ih)  484.'gA.  It 
consists  prindpallY  of  territory  ceded  at  different  times  hj 
the  Pelshwa  and  Guicowar,  is  wcU  waten-d,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  good  soil ;  but  having  been  inhabited  by  a 
turbulent  pop..  It  was  greatly  neglected  before  it  came 
into  our  hands  ;  and  it  still  contains  much  waste  UimI  ; 
while  education  appears  to  be  in  a  lower  state  than  In 
most  British  districts.  The  land  Is  assessed  under  the 
village  system,  and  the  assessment  is  realised  without 
dllBcuIty.     Total  amount  of  land  revenue  (1818-19), 

Rairs,  a  town  of  HIndostan,  cap.  of  the  above  collec- 
torate,  113  m.  N.N.W.  Surat;  Ut.  S20  47'  N.,  long  7*/-> 
48^  E.    It  is  a  neat  town,  surrounded  by  bastiooed  ram- 

Eru  and  walls  hi  good  repair.  lU  streeU  are  narrow, 
t  tolerablv  clean,  and  its  bouses  are  solid,  lofty,  aod 
adorned  with  a  great  deal  of  carving.  Its  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  district  court-house,  a  handsome 
Grecian  edifice,  a  large  and  secure  prison,  a  church,  an 
English  school,  and,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  large 
Jain  tempie.  The  cantonment  of  Kaira,  about  Urn. 
distant,  \%.  unfortunately  (like  many  of  the  settlemenU 
in  India  founded  by  the  British),  In  a  very  unhealthy 
situation  ;  but  it  is  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  with  Kood 
barracks,  an  hospital,  a  regimental  school,  and  a  tolerable 
English  library. 

KAIRWAN.  or  KEERWAN,  a  large  city  of  N. 
Africa,  at  present  the  chief  source  of  Mohammedan  bi« 
gotry  in  that  country,  regency  Tunis,  88  m.  8.  from  the 
dty  of  Tunis ;  Ut.  85°  36*  N..  long  W=>  67'  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated, but  on  no  good  authority,  at  50,000.  It  Is  situ- 
ated in  a  barren  sandv  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low 
wall:  the  public  buildings  comprise  a  large  citadel  and 
several  mosques,  two  of  which  are  extremely  magnifi- 
cent, supported,  as  Shaw  affirms,  **  by  an  almost  incre- 
dible number  of  pillars.*'  (7>ovd:«.p.ll6.)  Thehousps 
are  clean  and  respectable ;  and  the  streets  wide,  and 
ornamented  with  columns,  capitals,  aod  highly  raised 
Cofic  inscriptions.  It  is  regurded  as  tlie  second  town 
in  the  regencv ;  and  lU  Kadee,  or  governor,  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  independent  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  He  fixes 
the  price  of  provisions,  which  an*  said  to  be,  though  cer- 
tainly not  on  account  of  his  interference,  a  half  cheaper 
than  at  TunU;  but,  with  all  hU  influence,  he  caimot  so  far 
overrule  the  bigot  r>-  of  the  inhabs.  as  to  ensure  a  good 
reception  to  the  Christian  traveller,  who,  If^e  venture 
within  the  wails,  roust  take  on  himself  all  the  risks  of  tiis 
enterprise.  Kairwan  is  famous  for  iU  yellow  Morocco 
boou  and  slippers,  the  delicate  dye  of  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  round  impossible  to  equal.  It  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  literary  emhwnce.  possessing 
well-endowed  insUtutions  and  good  libraries,  fttmi  which 
EuropMns  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  literature ;  but  of  Its  pretent  claims  to 
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mch  distinction  we  have  no  Information,  as  the  extreme 
Jcalouty  of  the  people  shut*  out  all  local  inauiry. 

Kalrwan  U  •npposod  bv  Shaw  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Vicu*  Augiuti  in  Antonlne's  Itinerary ;  but,  notwith- 
standing uie  deference  due  to  so  great  an  authority,  this 
suppotiUon  is  contested  by  Temple  and  others,  appa- 
rently on  pretty  good  grounds,  xho  present  city  was 
built  about  A.  c.  670,  s^ut  the  time  when  Africa  was 
invaded  by  the  general  of  the  Ommivadc,  khalif  Moa- 
wyad  i.  In  802,  the  gorernor  of  W.  Africa  threw  oflT 
hfs  allegiance  to  the  Ehaliph,  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  established  his  capital  at  Kairwan.  In  9G9, 
the  seat  of  goremment  was  transferred  to  Cairo,  since 
which  its  importance,  though  stUl  considerable,  has  ma- 
Cerialiy  declined.  iShaw't  Travels  f  Templets  ExcuT' 
tiont,  rol.  ii.  p.  92—96.) 

KAISARIAH  (an.  Mtuaca^  and  afterwards  Casarea), 
a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  paor.  Karamaiiia,  sandjiak  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  Karasa  (ui.  MiUu),  atributarr  of 
the  Euphrates,  140  m.  B.  N.E.  Konleh,  and  185  m.  8.E. 
Angora,  lat.  88=»  4^  N.,  long.  85*  W  20"  E.  Pop., 
according  to  Kinneir,  about  25.000,  of  whom  3,000  are 
Armeuiaios,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the  B. 
side  of  a  fertile  plain  of  great  length,  and  in  a  recess 
formed  between  two  spurs  projecting  (h>m  the  lofty, 
snow.coTcred  Mount  ErdJlsk,  the  Argttus  of  antiquity. 
The  houses,  though  built  of  stone  and  brick,  have  a 
mean  appearance,  and  the  streets  are  said  to  be  the 
filthiest  In  Turkey.  It  is  surrounded  bv  a  wall  now 
In  ruins,  and  in  the  suburb  are  some  interesting  re- 
mains Of  a  Roman  dtv.  Several  mosques,  one  Greek 
and  two  Armenian  cniuvhes,  a  convent,  and  some 
mausoleums,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.  Kaisarlah 
is  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  thfc  resort  of 
mercliants  flrom  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  who 
come  to  pnrcliase  cotton  cnltivated  in  the  vicinity  in 
great  quantities,  and  sold  either  in  a  raw  state  or  when 
manufactured  into  cloth.  Cotton  thread  and  cloth 
constitute  the  chief  articles  of  industry ;  and  there  are 
some  tanneries  of  yellow  Morocco  leather.  The  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  fertilised  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Karasa,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  large  and  dell- 
cioui-flavoured  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy,  except  within  the  town,  where  epidemics 
prevail,  owing  to  the  oflkl,  ftc.  left  in  the  streets  to  de- 
cay and  Infect  the  air. 

Maiaca,  the  anc.  cap.  of  Cappadocla,  took  the  name 
of  Coesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  Its  antiquity  is 
attested  by  Strabo,  who  also  gives  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Cappadocla  previously  to  its  being  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire,  after  whicn  it  continued  to  In- 
crease in  slse  and  beauty.  An  amphitheatre  and  many 
temples  were  erected ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  when 
Shapoor  I.  king  of  Persia  pillaged  the  city,  and  mas- 
sacred its  Inhabs.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  pop.  of  400,000 
persons,  though  this  is  most  probably  far  beyond  the 
mark.  (Gibdon^  i.  489.)  Its  dimensions  were  contracted 
by  Justinian,  who  rebuilt  the  walls :  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  apostolic  see,  and  gave  birth  to  St.  Basil. 
Having  lieen  destroyed  t>y  an  earthquake,  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  by  turns  became  subject  to  the  sultan 
of  Iconium,  the  princes  of  Karaman,  and  the  grand 
seignior.  (Kimmr^g  A$fa  Minor,  p.  96^1 06w;  Orog. 
Joum.,  VOL  viii. ;  Diet.  04og.,  Ac.) 

KAisaaiAB,  a  ndnod  town  and  sea-port  of  Palestine. 
{See  Casarba.) 

KALISZ,  a  dty  of  Poland,  and  the  most  westerly  In 
the  Russian  dominions,  cap.  palat.  of  the  same  name,  on 
an  island  In  the  Prosna,  Immediately  within  the  Russian 
fhmtier,  128  m.  W.  S.  W.  Warsaw,  and  70  m.  S.E.  Po- 
sen.  Pop.  esthnated  at  15.000,  of  whom  2,fi00  are  Jews. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  In  the  kingdom.  It  Is  sor- 
rounded  by  old  walls  flahked  with  towers,  and  entered 
by  five  giUes ;  and  has  a  citadel  founded  by  Casslmlr  the 
Great.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  several 
are  planted  with  trees :  its  houses  are  generally  good. 
The  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  the  former  pa- 
lace of  the  volvodes,  now  occupied  by  the  courts  of  law, 
the  cathedral,  church  of  St.  Nkhcdas,  and  the  Lutheran 
church.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  five  R.  Ca- 
tholic churdiee  and  six  convents,  a  synagogue,  a  R.  Ca- 
tholic gymnashmi  or  lyceum,  with  a  fine  library,  and 
large  sHentittc  collections,  a  military  sdiool  with  900 
■tudents,  several  superior  Mmale  semmaries,  elementary 
schools,  attended  by  about  300  children  of  both  sexes,  a 
school  of  midwifery,  ftc.  {HorgckebmanM**  Stemt  1.  701.) 
It  has  also  a  theatre,  a  house  of  charity,  and  three 
ho«pitals.  Kalisz  is  a  town  ci  some  industry,  having 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  leather.  A 
fine  road  leads  to  Opatowek,  a  village  about  6  m.  dis- 
tant B.  S.  E.,  celebrated  for  Its  large  manufacture  of 
woollens,  and  its  gardmis,  which  form  the  (kvourlte  re- 
'sort  of  the  inhab.  of  Kaliss.  This  dtv  was  founded  about 
€55,  and  was  long  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Great 
Poland.  Near  it,  in  1706,  the  Poles  totally  defeated  the 
Swedes }  and  in  Sep.  1835,  a  grand  military  muster  and 
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review  took  place  at  Kali&s,  attended  by  the  •overelgnf 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  {MtUtC'Brmni  TtUtUau 
de la  Polognc i  Balbt'i  Stein.) 

KALPEE,  or  CALPEE,  a  large  and  populous  town 
of  British  India,  presid.  and  prov.  Agra,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  45  m.  S.W.  Cawnpore.  It  Is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  being  an  cntrep6t  for  the  transport 
of  cotton  from  the  S.W.  of  India  to  the  Gangetic 
provB. ;  and  has  also  manufactures  of  sugar-candy,  pa- 
per, &c. 

KALUGA,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  near 
its  centre ;  chietly  between  lat.  53^  80'  and  6&»  SO'  N., 
and  long.  83(>  40^  and  37°  E.,  having  W.  the  gov.  of 
SmolensK,  N.  the  latter  and  Moscow,  E.  Tula,  and  S. 
Orel.  Area,  according  to  Kccpiien,  11,470  sq.  m.  Pop.' 
in  1846, 1,006.400.  Surface  an  almott  uninterrupted  plain, 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  Oka  and  its 
tributaries  are  the  principal.  Climate  toleraUy  mild 
for  the  lat.  Soil  mostly  either  sandy  or  hard  cU^,  and 
not  fertile.  Forests  occupy  more  tlian  half  the  surCsca. 
Arable  lands  rather  more  than  2-5ths ;  but  a  good  dead 
of  manure  Is  required  to  reader  the  latter  even  mode- 
rately productive ;  and  the  agricultural  produce  b  noC 
adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Rye  la 
principally  grown ;  but  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  als9 
cultivated :  as  are  hemp  and  flax.  Cattle  not  numa- 
rous,  and  but  little  valued ;  but  there  are  in  the  gov. 
2  extensive  studs  for  the  breeding  of  superior  horsea. 
The  fisheries  are  insignificant }  little  game  is  met  with* 
Bog-iron  is  found,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and  a  good 
deal  has  to  be  imported  to  supply  the  various  iron  workiu 
This  government  being  so  little  suitable  for  agricultur*, 
the  attention  of  its  inhabitanu  has  been  naturally 
turned  towards  manufhcturing  industry ;  in  this  reapecL 
Kaluga  ranks  immediately  after  the  govemmenu  of 
Moscow  and  Vladimir.  In  1830.  18.600  workmen  wera 
employed  in  distilleries  and  manufacturee  of  sail  doth, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  soap,  candles,  and  hard- 
ware. The  manufkcture  of  beet-root  sugar  has  been 
lately  introduced.  Nearly  all  the  peasants*  fhmiUea 
employ  a  considerable  poruon  of  tlidr  time  in  weaving. 
Many  of  the  merchants  in  this  government  are  opoknt, 
and  some  have  commercial  transactions  with  nwdgn 
countries,  through  Archangel.  The  chief  exports  are 
oils,  spirits,  potash,  honey,  linen,  sail-doth,  and  other 
manufactured  goods.  The  chief  commercial  towns  are 
Kaluga,  and  Borofsk.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  of 
the  Russian  stock.  Kaluga  is  divided  into  II  districts, 
and  is  under  the  same  military  governor  with  Tula. 
Its  scholastic  institutions  are  under  the  university  of 
Moscow,  but  they  are  extremdy  defldent ;  and  it  has  ool^ 
one  printing  press,  which  is  the  property  of  the  crown  1 

Kaluga,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Oka,  near  where  it  suddenly  turns 
eastward.  105  m.  S.E.  BIoscow.  Lat.  MO  80^  V^N.; 
long.  360  17'  12"  B.  Pop.  25,660.  {Seknitxter.)  Though 
comprising  no  more  than  about  3300  houses.  It  Is  said  to 
occupy  a  space  of  10  versts,  or  little  short  of  7  m.  te  drc., 
and  is  divided  into  8  quarters  by  the  Oka  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Kaloi^eka.  It  is  an  ill  built  town,  with 
narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved  streets,  and  wooden 
houses.  There  are,  however,  some  good  public  edificee. 
as  the  high  church,  government-house,  town.hall,  ana 
theatre.  Of  the  24  churches,  28  are  of  stooe }  a  convent, 
also  a  stone  building,  aymnasium,  seminary  for  poor 
children  of  noble  birth,  loundUng  asylum,  several  work, 
houses  and  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  correction,  are  the 
other  chief  public  establishments.  Kaluga  li  one  of  the 
most  Important  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  in 
the  empire :  It  has  5  sail-doth  factories  employing  400 
weavers,  and  1,000  spinners,  between  80  ana  40  oil  fhc- 
tories,  numerous  tan-yards,  some  sugar-refineries,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  doth,  cotton  Csbrict,  hats, 
paper-hangings,  earthenware,  soap,  vitriol,  Ac.  Besides 
carrying  on  an  extensive  internal  trade,  its  merchants 
make  large  exports  of  lamb-sldns,  Russia  leather,  and 
wax,  to  Dantslc,  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Leipslc.  (Sc/biKxIrr, 
La  Rwtift  pp.  18^-188. ;  Possart,  Btuslana,  pp.  517— 
590.) 

KAMIHIBTZ  (PdUsh,  Kaminiee  Podolskf),  a  town  of 
Russian  Pcriand,  gov.  Podoila,  <tf  whldi  it  is  the  cap.,  <m 
the  Smotryes,  about  12  m.  from  its  Junction  with  the 
Dneistr,  215  m.  S.E.  Kief,  and  800  m.  N. W.  Odessa : 
lat  480  40*  aO''  N..  long.  270  1'80^  B.  Pop.,  hi  1880, 
according  to  an  official  document,  15,699:  out  this  la 
probably  modi  exaggerated:  in  1812  it  had  only  600 
nouses  and  8,000  inhab.,  many  of  whom  srere  Jews.  It 
is  irregoiarly  laid  out,  with  narrow  streets,  and  wooden 
houses.  It  has,  however,  some  conspicuous  edifices  of 
stone  and  other  soUd  materials  ;  induding  the  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  Gothic  bulldinf 
containing  15  altars  and  a  nave,  supported  by  180 
columns.  Near  it  is  a  column  supporting  a  statue  of  the 
Saviour.  The  church  of  the  Dominicans,  originally 
constructed  of  wood,  in  1860,  was  rebuilt  In  stone  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  in  the  18th  century.  Them 
are  in  all  5  R.  CathoUe,  and  4  Greek  churcnet,  and  1 
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ArtDcnlsk  dmrcfa,  a  floe  edifice,  conpleCed  in  1767.  The 
R.  CathoUc*  hare  Mreral  cooreoU.  The  other  chief 
puMic  buiUingt  are  the  goremiDeat  lihrary,  drcle  tcbool, 
and  new  gjmnatiam^  commcpced  in  1837. 

The  town  was  formerly  walled,  but  It*  works  were 
lerelled,  bjr  order  of  the  Ru— ian  goremraent.  In  IBIS.  * 
It  It,  however,  stiU  defended  by  a  citadel  and  another 
fortress.  The  ftmner,  situated  on  a  steep  Isolaled  rock 
overlooklnff  the  town,  might  be  made  ImprMnable,  but  It 
is  coasflModed  bj  some  more  lofty  adjacent  heights.  Ka- 
miniec  was  howerer,  for  a  lengtlMoed  period,  the  principal 
bolwark  of  PoUmd  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  It  was  founded 
by  the  sons  of  Olgherd,  in  1331 ,  after  that  prince  had 
wrested  Podotia  from  the  Tartars.  It  was  soon  after 
fortiied,  and  In  1374  attained  the  rank  of  a  city.  It  re- 
mained attaciied  to  Poland  till  tu  final  cutore  by  the 
Basalans  in  1798,  except  firom  1673  to  1699,  during  which 
k  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  (ScknittUr,  La 
Jbu*ie,  pp.  MO,  001. ;  Fo$»art^  Dm  Kaiserih.  Mussi., 
p.  873.) 

KAMTSCHATKA,  a  large  peninsula  at  the  N.B.  ex- 
treagdty  of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the  Russian  gor.  of 
Irkntik,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  country  of  the  Tchukt- 
^i,  B.  by  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk,  k  lie*  between  the  51rt  and  68d  paralleU  of 
N.  lat.,  and  the  166th  and  167th  dec.  of  B.  long. ;  has  a 
length  of  about  800  m..  and  a  breadtnTaryingArom  100  to 
ISO  m^  the  area  being  very  loosely  estimated  at  80,000 
sq.  m.  Supposed  pop.  onlr  5,000,  of  whom  about  1 ,600 
are  Russians.  The  coast  line  on  the  W.  side  Is  tolerably 
regular,  the  Oulph  of  Penginsky,  at  its  N.  end,  forming 
th«  only  considerable  exception  ;  but  on  the  B.  tide  are 
eereral  extensire  bstys,  enclosed  respectively  between  the 


M  Chipunsky,  Kronotsky.   Kvntschatka,  Osemoy. 
and  Ololonky,  the  last  of  which  is  near  the  N.B.  end  of 


C.  Lopatka  (lat.  51«  V  W  N.,  long. 
lW3P'r  18"  B.)  b  the  S.  extremity  of  Kamtscbatka.  This 
coast,  generally  speaking,  b  abrupt  and  rocky,  especially 
on  the  B.  side,  and  the  peninsula,  when  viewed  fVom  the 
sea,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  barren  and  desolate 
rock ;  but  fai  the  interior  there  are  plains  of  aHislderable 
extent,  having  a  soil  well  adapted  tor  tillage.  The  high 
lands,  which  cover  about  two  thirds  of  the  entire  surfo», 
consist  of  a  chala  of  volcanic  mountains,  running  in  a 
8.S.W.  direction.  Many  volcanos  in  this  chain  have  been 
■soiifslnfd  by  Brman  uaA  Lutk6  to  be  in  a  high  state  of 
action ;  and  It  seems  very  probable  that,  geologically 
eottsldcred,  they  form  only  one  extremitv  of  a  great  vol- 
canie  belt,  continued  throuah  the  Kurile  and  Japanese 
Islands,  Formosa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  B.  Indian  archl- 


whlch  may  be  dlstlogolshed  various  beds  ot  lignites, 
sandstone,  iron-sand,  and  chalk.  In  the  last  of  which  are 
found  large  quantities  of  vellow  amber :  fossil  shells  in 
great  variety  nave  been  discovered  in  all  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  formations  of  this  Interesting  peninsula. 
The  shape  of  Kamtscbatka  precludes  (he  poMlbiUty  of 
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le  following  statements  are  drawn  up  from  the  ob- 
servations of  the  naturalists  in  Commodore  Lutk^'s  ex- 
pedidon.  In  1817.90,  and  of  Prof.  Erman,  who  visited 
Kamts^atka  in  1830.  In  the  main  range  running  N. 
tram  C.  Lopatita,  IS  summita,  with  craters  and  hot 
springs,  have  been  observed  within  the  ftlst  and  06ch  pa- 
ralleU, one  other  bcrfght  being  isolated,  and  lying  W.  of 
the  principal  chain.  The  elevsilon  of  9  summits  has  been 
accurirtely  measured,  and  i4>pears  to  be  as  follows :  — 
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The  most  active  are  Assatcbinsky,  Avatcha,  and  Klni- 
chewiky.  The  scoriae  and  ashes  thrown  (hmi  the^rst,  in 
1838,  were  carried  as  far  as  Petropauiowsky,  120  versts 
distant ;  and  it  appears  to  be  more  or  less  in  continual 
activity.  In  1^)27  there  was  a  violent  eruption  of  Mount 
Avatcha,  during  which,  besides  lava  and  stones,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water  was  ejected  ;  a  phenomena  re- 
marked also  tHT  Humboldt  in  the  volcano  of  Karkuariao. 
a  little  N.  of  Chlmborazo,  in  the  Colombian  Andes,  and 
known  to  have  occurred,  though  in  a  leu  degree,  during 
the  eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  At  the  summit  is 
a  crater  several  hundred  yards  in  drc.,  formed  by  a  wail 
90  ft.  high,  composed  of  porphynr,  CeistMir,  and  trachjrte ; 
and  on  tne  E.  side,  at  an  elevation  or  about  5,000  ft..  Is 
anothpr  crater,  now  extinct,  and  similar  both  in  origin 
and  appearance  to  the  Somroa  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Klut- 
chewsky,  which,  in  common  with  six  others,  continually 
emits  smoke,  was  during  the  last  century  in  very  violent 
action,  soroetinaes  for  a  year  or  two  at  a  time,  sending 
forth  vitrified  stones,  lava,  pumice,  and  water:  after 
having  been  comparatively  quiet  for  about  40  years,  it 
broke  out  again  auriog  Erman's  visit  in  1839.  It  pre- 
sents a  large  base,  swelling  In  an  elliptic  curve,  and 
crowned  by  four  cones:  its  geological  components  are 
trachyte,  Labrador  felspar,  obsidian,  and  lava,  and  on  its 
sidps  are  numerous  thermal  springs  of  high  temperature. 
Indeed,  the  general  formation  of  Kamtschatka  is  of  ig- 
neous origin,  comprising  porphvry,  jasper,  felspar,  schiit, 
trachrte,  dolomite,  Ac.  *,  the  W.  side,  however,  Is  com- 
posea  of  Neptunian,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks,  among 

*  BslU  (1837)  nj«  thry  have  been  tine*  raturcd. 


there  being  any  extensive  rivers ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
met  with  resemble  torrents  more  than  rivers,  berag  either 
nearly  dry.  or  flooded  and  rapid :  the  Kamtscbatka  river, 
however,  is  alleged  to  be  capable  of  admlrtlng  vesaeb  of 
100  tons  about  ISO  m.  tu>  the  stream. 

The  severity  of  the  climate,  though  eonsidarable,  has 
been  gr<<«tly  exaggerated.    The  average  temperature  in 
the  middle  of  winter  is  about  10^  lUaum. ;  that  of  sum- 
mer  is  about  7^ ;  iNit  the  diflerence  seems  greater,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  raw  piercing  wIlmIs,  and  thick  fogs. 
Still,  if  any  judgment  may  t>e  formed  flrom  the  health  of 
the  inhab*.,  it  cannot  be  unwholesome ;  for  they  are  ro- 
bust and  long-lived,  and  there  are  few  diseases,  except 
small-pox,  syphilis,  Ac  introduced  by  the  Russians,  who 
also  corruptea  the  pop.  by  ramillarising  them  with  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  (See  DobfWs  Traveis,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 
The  vesetation  is  generally  considered  to  be  very  li- 
mited ;  but  the  limits  are  prescribed  by  man  rather  than 
by  nature.      Rye,  barley,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnip*, 
hemp  and  flax,  with  several  other  plants  peculiar  to  tne 
country,  may  be  raised  successftilly,  with  moderate  at* 
tention ;  but  the  people  are,  with  few  exceptions,  de- 
voted to  hunting,  able  to  live  on  game  and  dried  flsb, 
and  extremely  loath  to  engage  hi  the  more  dviiising, 
though  less  exciting  pursuit  of  agriculture,  the  first  at- 
tempts at  which  diUe  no  further  back  than  1810.   Among 
the  faiiits  may  be  mentioned  the  rai|>berry,  red  currant 
whortle-berry,  cranberry,  a  delicious  species  of  straw- 
berry  called  km^fnika,  a  wild  cherrv  called  ekrroonka, 
and  a  kind  of  apricot  or  plum.    Ijie  forest  trees  com- 
prise the  birch,  fir,  larch,  poplar,  cedar,  willow,  and 
Juniper.    Pasturage  has  hitherto  been  little  followed; 
but  the  abundance  of  grass  shows  that  if  there  was  an 
inclination  towards  it,  tlie  pursuit  would  be  profitable. 
The  animals  usually  hunted  comprise  bears,  lynxes,  sea 
and  river  otters,  rein-deer,  foxes  of  dllfcrcnt  colours. 
saUes,  beavers,  Ac. ;  and  the  numt>er  of  skins  exported 
Is  supposed  to  average  about  80,000  a  year,  chiefly  of 
foxes  and  sable*.    Among  the  birds,  the  principal  are 
moor>nme  of  diflbrent  kinds,  and  many  varieties  of 
water-fowl,  the  eggs  of  which,  saturated  with  oil,  con- 
stitute the  chief  food  of  the  inhab*.    The  fish  caught  in 
the  rivers  comprise  many  varieties  of  salmon,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  tne  countrr,  all  servina  most 
essentially  to  supply  winter  food :  tne  sea  also  abounds 
with  cod,  herrings,  Ac,  and  teals  :  walruses  and  whales 
ftimish  oil,  exclusively  employed  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  trade  of  Kamtscbatka,  owing  to  the  exactions  of 
the  Russian  governors,  who.  In  consequence  of  their 
great  distance  from  Petersburg,  or  even  Tobolsk,  have 
few  checks  on  their  own  cupidity,  is  of  course  extremely 
limited.    Taxes  are  taken  In  ikins ;  and  the  people  com- 
plain bitterly,  that  no  equitable  system  of  taxation  has 
been  authonsed  by  the  imperial  government.    Hence, 
whollv  left  to  the  mercy  of  individual  ofl!lcers,  they  Justly 
apprehend  the  insecurity  of  property,  and  want  the  chief 
motive  for  improving  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try: labour  is  confined  to  the  supply  of  merely  tempo- 
rary necessities,  domestic  comforts  are  little  known  or 
cared  for,  and  affluence  is  scarcely  ever  attained  even  by 
the  most  provident  and  laborious.  Furs  and  dried  flth  are 
exported  from  Petropaulowsky,  chiefly  by  the  Russians 
and  Dutch,  who  bring  in  exchange  rice,  flour,  coffee, 
sVigar,  brandy,  and  wbuky. 

The  natives,  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  the  Kamts- 
chatdalcs  and  Koriaks,  who  differ  more  in  mode  of  life 
than  in  physical  conformation,  are  of  low  stature,  but 
stout  ana  bro«d  in  the  shoulders,  with  large  heads,  flat 
and  broad  faces,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thin  lips,  lank 
black  hair,  and  eves  deeply  sunk  In  the  head.  Their 
features  seem  to  identify  them  with  the  Mongolian  race, 
to  which  they  are  certainly  more  closely  alUed  than  to 
the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  Cochrane  and  LangsdorfT 
have  erroneously  classed  them.  The  Kamtschatdales 
are  described  by  Dobell  as  being  shv  and  averse  to 
strangers,  but  at  the  same  thne  uitrlligent,  and  fUlly 
capwie  of  improvement.  If  endeavours  were  made  to 
instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Honesty, 
openness  of  character,  and  extreme  hospitality,  are  pre- 
vailing features  among  them  ;  but  it  has  been  remarked 
by  more  than  one  traveller,  that  their  morals  have  been 
much  debased  bv  the  Introduction  of  felons  from  Siberia, 
and  the  quartering  of  Russian  troops  at  Petropaulowsky: 
drunkenness  has  since  that  period  been  an  increasing 
evil,  and  now  threatens  to  ne  as  destructive  to  the 
Kamtschatdales  as  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  N.  America. 
Their  employment,  when  not  agricultural,  is  hunting 
and  fishing.  They  live  in  fixed  habitations  ;  hut  their 
dwellings  are  low,  comfortless,  and  extremely  filthy, 
sunk  in  the  ground  in  the  winter  months,  and  raited  «)n 
posts  during  summer,  to  fscilitate  the  cuiing  of  flkli. 
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which  tf  hung  op  on  line*  to  dry.  In  traTelling  they 
Ufc  don  instead  of  hones.  These  animals  somewhat 
rermnble  the  English  shepherd-dog,  are  extremely  Intel- 
ligent, and  endure  an  almost  Increaible  degree  of  labour 
and  priration.  They  are  fed  during  the  winter,  when 
they  are  principally  used,  on  oflAd  and  decayed  fish,  and 
in  the  summer  are  allowed  to  roam  abroad,  and  shift,  for 
theraselres.  Few  Kamtschatdales  have  less  than  six, 
and  some  upwards  of  twenty,  the  whole  number  of  dogs 
behig  estimated  at  3,000.  When  used  for  draught  they 
are  harnessed,  two  and  two  to  a  sledge,  one  particularly 
well  trained  being  placed  in  front  as  leader.  The  sledge 
is  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  basket  about  3  (I.  long,  And 
raised  S  ft  from  the  ground  :  the  driver  usually  sits  side- 
ways, like  a  lady  on  horseback,  and  urges  the  dogs  by 
throwing  at  them  a  stick,  which  he  afterwards  catches 
with  great  dexterity.  Occasionally  parties  travel  in 
company ;  **  and  then,"  says  Dobcli,  "  the  eagerness  and 
Impatience  of  the  dogs,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  kyoorskiks, 
or  drivers,  are  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  exertions 
of  the  high-blooded  coursers  of  Newmarket;  nor  does  the 
management  and  driving  of  the  dogs  require  much  less 
skill  and  attention  than  are  needed  in  the  latter  case,  to 
arrive  at  perfection,  and  gain  the  palm  of  victory."  The 
Koriaks.  who  inhabit  the  N.  part  of  the  peninsula,  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of 
rein.dccr,  which  they  also  use  to  draw  their  sledges. 
The  number  of  Korfdu  Is  unknown,  and  they  are  not 
Included  in  the  estimates  of  the  population. 

Kamtscharka  was  first  known  to  the  Russians  In  IG96. 
when  Vladimir  Atlassov  Invaded  the  peninsula,  and 
made  great  part  of  it  tributary  to  Peter  the  Great. 
The  connuest  was  completed  in  1706.  since  which,  re- 
gular tribute  has  been  paid,  in  fiirs,  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Irkutsk.  There  are  4  districts,  each  of 
which  is  governed  tqr  a  toion,  or  lieutenant,  whoso 
business  is  to  preserve  peace,  enforce  the  orders  of  go- 
vertira^nt.  and  collect  the  tribute,  the  quantity  of  which 
varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  governor, 
and  the  favour  which  particular  persons  hapi»en  to 
ei\}oy.  The  commander  of  the  troops  resides  at  Petro- 
paulowsky,  which  for  some  years  has  been  the  principal 
place.  Its  population,  however,  does  not  exceed  700, 
while  that  of  Nlshni-Kamtschatk,  the  former  capital,  has 
scarcely  1 50  persons.  Bolcheresk,  a  small  harbour  on 
the  W.  side  of  Kamtschatka  has  a  pop.  of  about  VOO. 
{Cochrnne'B  Traveh  in  Siberia,  11.  27---ft6. ;  Lutki"$Vof/- 
ages.  Hi.  64—98. ;  Erman  :  Reite  urn  die  Erde^  L  415— 
4§0.;  Dohcir$  Kamtschatka,^.,  I.  1—188.) 

KANDAHAR.    .Srr  Candahab. 

KANNAGHKRRY  {Khanagiri),  a  town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  prov.  Bejapoor.  fdrmerly  tne  cap.  of  a  Hindoo  prin- 
cipality, 19  m.  N.W.  Rijnagiir.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  valley,  enclosed  by  wooded  declivities,  and  partially 
enrircled  by  a  rivuleL  The  principal  street  is  very 
spacious,  and  at  one  extremity  is  a  fine  pagoda  to 
Krishna,  the  Interior  of  which  is  elaborately  ornamented 
with  stucco  bas-Telicfs.  Various  other  temples  have  been 
converted  into  dwelling  houses  or  stables  by  the  Mussul- 
man pop. ;  and  the  vicinity  aliounds  with  fragments  of 
Hindoo  monuments.    {Hamilton'i  E.  I.  Gax.) 

KANOJB  (Kantjacubja),  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Agra,  and,  according  to  Rrnnell,  possibly  the  an. 
Calinipaxa  mentioned  by  Pliny,  about  2  m.  from  the 
c;ani;es,  ll«m.  E  by  S.  A}ira.and  67m.  W.N.W.  Luck- 
now  ;  lat.  27°  4'  N.,  long.  ISP  AT  E.  It  is  now  degraded 
into  a  mere  second  ^rate  town  of  the  district  of  Etawch  ; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Ferishta  as  having  been  once  the 
cap.  of  the  principal  kingdom  along  the  Ganges,  com- 
pnsing4he  mod.  provs.  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Oudc,  and  Seri- 
nagur.  The  IndD^n  histories  are  full  of  accounts  of  its 
grandeur  and  extent ;  and  for  a  distance  of  6  m.  the 
traveller  now  wanders  over  a  tract  covered  with  scattered 
ruins  of  brick  and  other  buildings.  The  most  perfect 
Testige  of  the  an  Hindoo  city  is  a  portion  of  a  small  and 
rude  pagoda.  Its  interior  adonied  with  figures  of  l..aksbmi 
and  Rama,  surrounded  by  the  Hindoo  pantheon  in  minia- 
ture. There  are  several  handsome  tombs,  mosques,  and 
other  Mohammedan  edifices  in  stone,  Kanoie  having 
been  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  under  Mabmoud  of 
Ghiznl,  in  1018.  Under  the  Moguls  it  gave  its  name  to  a 
clrcar  ;  but  it  soon  lost  its  importance,  and,  to  complete 
Its  ruin.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1761.  The 
mod.  Kanoje  consists  of  only  a  single  street,  and  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  note,  except  a  citadel,  dose  to  which 
it  the  terminauon  of  a  canal  communicating  with  the 
Ganges.  {RfwmeU,  Memoir,  9;e.i  Lard  VaUmiiai  Ha* 
miUon'M  E.  I.  Gax.) 

KARA.HISSAR.    &V  AnuM  Kara-Hissab. 

KARAK,  or  KHARRACK  (the  Icarus  of  Arrlan). 
an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  now  belonging  to  the 
BriUsh,  lat.  S9»  \y  N.,  long.  60O  SI'  E.,  3ft  m.  N.W. 
Bushlre.  It  has  an  area  of  IS  or  IS  so.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of 
about  300  or  400.  "  It  aflbrds  a  safe  anchorage  at  all 
seisons,  but  more  particularly  during  the  severe  gales 
which  blow  from  the  N.W.,  and  are  the  prevailing  winds 
Ui  this  sea.    The  greater  part  of  the  Island  is  so  rocky, 
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that  little  use  can  be  made  of  It ;  but  the  E.  side,  belnf 
somewhat  lower  than  the  other  parts,  is  capable  of  being 
cultivated.  It  has  abundance  of  water.  The  inhab. 
gain  a  livelihood  by  gardening  and  fishing,  and  manufac- 
ture a  small  quantltr  of  common  cloth  for  their  own 
consumption.  The  Island  of  Corgo,  lying  about  1^  m. 
or  S  m.  N.  Karak,  contains  about  3  sq.  m.,  and  is  of  a 
light  sandy  soil.  It  has  also  plenty  of  water,  but  not  of 
so  good  a  quality  as  that  of  iCarak ;  and  although  not 
inhabited  at  present.  It  is  capable  of  being  culUvatM,  and 
will  produce  both  wheat  and  barley  during  the  rainy 
seasons."  (Kinneir**  Per$.  Empire,  p.  18, 19.)  Pearls  of 
a  superior  colour  and  description  are  fished  around  the 
coasu  of  both  islands.  The  Dutch,  after  having  been 
obliged  to  abandon  their  factory  at  Bussorah,  founded  an 
establishment  at  Karak  in  1748.  They  were,  however, 
driven  fk-om  it  by  the  Arabs,  about  1765.  Karak  waa 
subsequentlT  occupied  bv  the  Persians  ;  and  in  1807,  for 
a  short  period,  by  the  French.  During  our  recent  dis- 
agreement with  tne  shah  of  Persia,  the  British  resident, 
previously  stationed  at  Bushire,  removed  thither;  and 
the  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  English  force  In 
1839.  Its  acquisition  will  give  us  the  compute  command 
of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  will  be  also  serviceable  from 
its  affording  a  secure  anchorage  for  our  ships,  and  a 
station  where  they  may  water  and  refit.  {Kitmeir**  Fert, 
Empire  i  Asiat,  Journal.) 

K  A  RAMAN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey  In  Karamanla, 
58  m.  S.S.E.  Konieh ;  lat.  870  10"  N.,  long.  33c> 6*  E.  Pop. 
1 5,000.  ?  It  stanfb  at  the  S.  extremity  of  a  large  plain,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  range  of  Bedlerin-dagh,  a  branch  <rf 
Mount  Taurus :  it  covers  with  Its  squares  and  gardens  n 
large  area ;  the  houses  are  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  have  a  mean  wretched  appearance ;  but  the  climate  Is 
salubrious,  and  water  abundant  The  public  buildings 
comprise  four  mosques,  with  the  ruins  of  others,  nume- 
rous khans  and  hummums,  and  a  castle  on  a  height,  now 
mouldering  to  decay.  Karaman  trades  with  Kaisariah, 
Smvma,  and  Tarsus,  In  cotton  fabrics,  bides,  and  nut- 
galls  ;  and  it  has  a  pretty  extensive  manufiicture  of  blue 
cotton  cloth,  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 

Karaman,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  La* 
randa,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Karaman  Oghe, 
a  powerful  prince  living  in  the  14th  century.  It  was  the 
cap.  of  a  Turkish  kingdom,  which  lasted  nrom  the  time 
of  the  partition  of  the  St-ljuck  dominions  of  Iconlum  till 
I486,  when  Karamania  was  subjected  by  the  Ottoman 
emperor  Bajazet  II.  Konieh  then  became  the  seat  of  the 
pacnalic,  and  IVom  that  period  Karaman  has  been  sra- 
dually  falling  Into  decay.  (Kinneir's  Asia  A/.,  p.  211. ; 
Leake's  Tour,  p.  99.) 

KARAMANIA.    See  Ttntxrv  in  Asia. 

KARASUBASAR,  a  town  of  Eurouean  Russia,  Cri- 
mea, 15  m.  E.  Simpheropol,  inhabited  by  Tartars, 
Greeks,  Russians,  Jews,  Armenians,  Ac.  Pop.,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns,  nearly  11,000,  which,  if  they 
may  be  depended  upon,  show  a  great  increase  within  the 
last  dosen  years..  Streets  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty. 
There  are  several  graceful  looking  mosques,  a  new  Rom. 
Catholic  church,  a  large  building,  or  khan,  occupied  by 
shops.  Ac.  It  Is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  a  venr 
superior  sort  of  red  and  yellow  morocco  leather,  and  ft 
contains  several  tanneries,  candle  and  soap  works,  pot- 
teries, and  tile- works.  It  is  also  the  great  mart  of^  the 
Crimea  for  (hilt,  wine,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  weekly 
market,  and  a  great  annual  fair.  {Scknitxlcr,  La  Bmssie^ 
4:c..p  736.;  LyeU,  1.306.) 

KARLSBUKG.    See  CARLSDinto. 

KARS,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  formerl  jr  cap.  of  a 
pachalic  of  the  same  name,  on  tlie  Arpah-Chai,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  85  m.  N.E.  Erteroum.  and 
160  ra.  E.  by  S.  Trebisond,  lat.  40^  85"  N..  long.  41o 
lO'  E.  Pop.,  In  1835,  not  exceeding  8,000  families.  It  Is 
situated  on  the  N.  side  ofa  plain,  which,  though  about  4,000 
ft.  high,  Is  extremely  fertile :  a  part  of  it  is  walled, and  there 
is  a  citadel,  which,  however,  is  commanded  by  heights 
within  musket-shot  on  the  other  side  the  river.  Two 
stone  bridges  unite  the  two  portions  of  the  city  divided 
bv  the  river,  which  encircles  the  walled  portion  on  three 
sides.  The  houses  of  the  citadel  are  tolerably  large  and 
well  built,  but  those  in  the  town  below  are  of  the  under- 
ground architecture  usual  in  the  Armenian  villages. 
The  public  buildings  comprise  several  mosques,  and  one 
Armenian  church  outside  the  walls :  the  Armenian  con- 
vent Is  uninhabited  and  in  ruins.  Kars  being  the  centre 
of  a  fine  corn-growing  district,  had  formerly  a  consider- 
able trade  in  farming  produce ;  but  it  was  nearlv  de- 
stroyed during  the  Russian  invasion,  and  is  only  slowly 
recovering. 

Kars,  the  origin  of  which  Is  doubtfhl  (Toum^ort,  U. 
p.  295),  was  formerly  a  large  town,  with  a  pop.  of 
nearly  8,000  femilies  ;  but  it  is  now  little  better  than  a 
heap  of  ruins.  During  the  Russian  occupation,  a  large 
part  of  the  Turkish  pop.  abandoned  It,  while  at  the  sair.e 
time  the  Armenians  emigrated  with  the  retreating  army 
of  the  Russians,  leaving  many  deserted  villages  and  irurh 
unoccupied  land.     The  present  inhab.  are  a!-(>  -.t  half 
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TurUftb  mm)  bai(  Annmian  ;  tbt  (bnr.w  being  deacrlbed 
Cj^  turtmlent  and  tanpatleut  of  tubordlnatlon  to  tb«  p«chm 
of  Erx«rouiB,  imJer  whom  it  i»  now  a  MiKULaJi,  ud  the 
re^ideoce  of  a  mutxeUim.  {Swu'tk  and  Dwigkts  Miu. 
JUxarckfs,  p.  91. ;  G^og.  Jourm.  x\.  199  ) 

KASAN,  one  of  tbfl  eastern  gorernrornU  of  RoMia  in 
EurcMM,  harins  N.  Viatka,  B.  Orenburg.  8.  Simbirsk, 
and  W.  Nljegofod.  Area,  M.OOOm.  ro.  Pop.  l>O,000, 
MrtlyBiiMUn*  and  partly  TrbouTactiet,  of  Finnish  origin, 
Tartars,  &c.  It  is  traversed  for  a  considerable  distance 
Inr  the  Wolga,  the  Kama,  one  of  the  principal  afllucnts 
(M  the  latter,  and  by  some  leaser  streamy,  and  is  inter* 
spersed  with  numeroos  lakes.  Surfkcr  generally  flat,  but 
B  Ptfta  ondaUiing  and  hlUr ;  soil  almost  everr  where 
femie,  producing,  with  very  linperfect  culture,  abundant 
crops  oi  rye,  wheat,  hemp  and  flax.  Ace.  Forests  very  ex- 
teosive,  covering  nearly  half  the  surface.  Climate  In 
winter  verr  severe ;  but  the  summer,  though  short.  Is 
geoeraUy  fine.  Oraxing  is  not  well  nnder¥t<KKi,  and  but 
Uttle  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The 
fishery  in  tl>e  Kama  is  very  productive.  There  are  nu- 
merous distilleries,  saw-mills,  and  potash  worlu,  with 
tanneries,  tec  More  tlMn  tialf  thr  government  belona  to 
the  crown,  which,  in  lAlO,  hiul  356,166  peasanU.  ,  The 
public  revenue  in  l(t27  amounted  to  6,20.S,3U  roubles,  of 
which  4,699443  consisted  of  the  obrok  or  rent  paid  by  the 
peasttits  belonging  to  ttte  crown.  {SckmitxIcTt  La  Bmstit, 
^c^  p.  065..  Ac.) 

Kamah,  a  city  of  European  Rossia,  cap.  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Kasaoka.  about  4  m.  ai>ove  where  it 
falls  into  the  Wolg« ;  lat.  M°  47'  06"  N.,  long.  49^  21* 
9^  E.  Pop.,  h)  1833,  .^7,000.  After  being  burnt  down  by 
PoogatchHT  in  1774,  Kasan  was  rebuilt,  by  order  of  Ca- 
therine II.,  on  a  more  regular  plan.  It  was  again  the 
prey  of  an  acddeutal  coaflagration  in  September  1^15, 
Dv  which  it  was  more  than  half  destroy(>d ;  but,  like 
Moscow,  It  has  risen  fh>m  its  ashes  larger  and  better 
built  ttuin  ever.  It  stands  on  very  uneven  ground,  in- 
terspersed with  Lakes,  and  consists,  like  most  other 
RuMian  cities,  of  three  parts :  the  kremUn  or  dtadel,  on 
a  considerable  eminence  ;  the  town,  properly  so  called  ; 
ami  the  sioboda,  or  suburbs.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  broad  and  spacious  squares  and  market-places. 
In  the  suburbs,  which  are  principally  occupied  by  the 
Tartar  pop.,  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  the  streets  dis- 
guuingly  filtbr.  Principal  buildings,  the  grand  cathe- 
dral, founded  in  l&M;  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  PftuI,  with  several  other  cathedrals  and  churches, 
soine  of  them  built  in  the  course  of  the  present  century. 
The  coovrat  of  Bogorodiukol  Kasaoslkoi,  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor  Alexander ;  the  hotel  of  the  general  governor ; 
the  archiepiscopai  palace  ;  the  hotel  of  the  nobles ;  the 
bazaar ;  the  military  hospital ;  the  arsenal,  ftc.  Kasan  is 
one  of  the  most  literary  towns  in  Russia.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1M*4,  but  which  was  not  opened  till 
IfilA.  It  had,  in  1>35.  70  principal  and  subordinate  pro- 
fessors, 23H  Dupils,  and  a  library  of  above  S8,A00  volumes. 
Its  piiDcipai  obiect  is  to  supply  instruction  in  the  eastern 
languages,  or  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish.  Tartar,  and 
Mongul ;  within  the  last  three  or  four  rears  a  professor- 
ship has  been  established  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature.  Im  city  has  also  one 
of  the  four  great  theological  academies,  with  a  gymna- 
slum,  an  observatory,  a  grammar-school,  a  Tartar  school, 
a  school  for  the  instruction  of  school-masters.  Ac. ;  and 
several  journals  and  publications  issue  firom  its  press, 
among  which  are  comprised  some  works  in  the  Turidah 
language.  A  great  cloth  manuCactonr,  established  by 
Peter  the  Great,  is  now  the  property  of  individuals,  and 
emplovs  about  1 ,000  work-people ;  and  there  are  besides 
manufactories  ik  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
tUvs.  with  tanneries,  soap-works,  distilleries,  Ac.  Kasan 
is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty:  and  vessels  are  constructed 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian.  It  also 
carries  on  an  ext^-nsive  trade,  for  which  its  situation  ad- 
joining the  Wolga  gives  it  peculiar  facilities.  About 
l.i.OOO  of  the  pop.  are  Mohammedans.  The  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Protestants,  belong  to  Uie  esta- 
blished Greek  church.  iSeknitzUr^  La  Ruuie,  ^e.  p.  671., 
Sec.) 

KASCHAU,  a  royal  ft-ee  city  of  Hungary,  in  the  circ. 
on  this  tide  the  Theiss,  co.  Abau^var,  on  the  Hemad, 
123  m.  N.B.  Pesth.  Pop.  13,600.  It  is  well-built,  with 
fine  squares,  and  regularly  laid  out  streets  :  and  has  13 
Rom.  Cath.  and  2  Lntheran  churches,  besioes  a  theatre, 
and  several  other  handsome  public  buildings.  The  chief 
public  establishments  area  royal  academy,  with  a  library 
of  10,000  vols.,  and  a  fine  collection  of  natural  history, 
a  gymnasium,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  school  for 
nobles  (adUge$  Koutkt)^  aod  a  military  asylum :  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  county-assembly  and  court  of  Justice ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  cutlery,  earthenware, 
pnner,  Ac. ;  and  a  Urge  transit  trade  with  Poland. 
iO^strrr.  Nat.  EntMCt  Berghaim$.) 

KATRINB  fLOCH),  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  dis- 
triec  of  3Ionteitn,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Perthshirr.  on  the 
cuufiaes  of  Stirlingshire,  6  m.  W.   Callander,  and  5 
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m.  E.  flrom  Loch  Lomond.  This,  which  It  the  moa 
westerly  and  largest  of  a  chain  of  lochs,  consisting 
of  lochs  Venacher,  Achray.  and  Katrine,  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  Teith,  is  about  IM  m.  In  length,  and  fvom 
1|  to  2  m.  in  width,  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  very  deep. 
It  is  embosomed  among  lofty  mtmntains,  divided  by  deep 
ravines,  whose  sides,  in  parts  clothed  with  wood  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  in  parts  consisting  of  bold  rugged 
pradpioes,  give  it  every  varietv  of  wild,  picturesque 
scenery.  Still,  however,  it  was  but  seldom  visited,  sind 
little  known,  till  Scott  made  it  the  scene  of  his  fine  porm 
of  The  La4^  <tf  the  Lake,  when  It  at  once  attained  the 
maximum  of  celet>rity,  shmI  has  since  been  annuailv  re- 
sorted to  by  crowds  cX  visiters.  At  the  E.  end  or  the 
loch,  between  it  and  Loch  Achray,  is  the  celebrated  pass 
of  the  Trosachs,  so  beautifully  described  In  stanxas 
11—13.  of  the  first  canto  of  The  iMig  qftke  Lake. 

KAZAMKEN.  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Irak. 
AraU,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigrb,  8  m.  N.  Bagdad. 
Pop.  8,000.  ?  chiefly  Persians,  who  have  been  induced  to 
seiile  here  on  account  of  its  tieiog  the  burying-place  of 
two  celebrated  imams,  to  whose  memorv  a  noble  mosque 
has  k)een  erected.  It  is  ornamented  witn  two  gilded  cu- 
polas, and,  like  those  of  Meshed  Alt  and  Kerbeia,  is  sup- 
ported bv  the  contributions  of  pilgrims.  Ttie  town  has 
a  decent  basaar,  many  coflVse-houses,  3  kmmmmm*,  and  a 
caravanserai ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
tonb  of  Imim  Abo  Hanafi,  another  Mohammedan  saint. 
iKinneHr.) 

KEDGEREE,  a  town  of  British  India,  prov.  Bengal, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  near  its  mouth, 
lat  210  W  N.,  lona.  88°  16^  E.  It  stands  bi  a  low, 
swampy  situation ;  but,  according  to  Hamilton,  It  Is, 
notwithstanding,  much  healthier  than  Dhunood  Har- 
bour, and  ships  of  war,  unless  compelled  by  strong 
reasons,  should  never  go  higher  up  the  river.  A  light- 
house has  l)een  erected  a  few  milrs  fbrther  down,  and  of 
late  years  one  has  been  established  at  Kedgeree,  the 
charge  for  which,  oo  ships  sailing  under  British  or  Ame- 
rican flags,  is  3d.  per  ton  per  annum.  The  charge  for 
pilotage  to  Kedgeree  is  half  the  foil  pilotage  from  the  sea 
to  Calcutta.  A  government  marine  officer  is  stationed  at 
this  town,  who  makes  daily  reports  of  the  ships  which 
arrive  and  sail.  {UomHUm**  B,  /.  Gox./  Comumerami 
Diet.) 

KEDJB,  a  town  of  Beloochistan,  prov.  Mukran,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  rivulet,  by  which  the  surround- 
ing district  is  well  Irrigated,  274  m.  S.W.  Khelat ;  lat. 
2^  24'  N.,  long.  6/-  2H'  E.  Pop.  unknown,  but  it  is  said 
to  have  once  contained  3.000  houses.  It  stands  clustered 
around  the  base  of  a  precipice,  oo  which  is  a  fortress  ( 
and  was  formerly  a  place  or  considerable  trade,  which 
having  declined,  the  town  hasfallen  into  decay.  (i^Kfjs- 
ger's  Beloockislam,  p.  304. ) 

KEIIL,  a  town  of  Baden,  circ.  Middle  Rhhie,  on  the 
Rhine,  immediately  opposite  8tra«bourg,  and  10m.  N.W. 
Oflbnburg.  Pop  about  1,000.  or,  with  iU  immedhUe 
environs,  nearly  double  that  number.  It  was  formerly 
a  fortress,  and  was  esteemed  an  important  bulwark  of 
Germany.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban  in  ir>8M.  ceded  by 
France  to  Baden  in  IG97,  taken  by  the  French  in  1709, 
1733,  I?J3,  and  17%:  by  the  Austrians,  also,  in  the 
latter  vear  ;  and  re-taken  by  the  French  in  the  succeed- 
ing. After  the  pt*ace,  its  works  were  dismantled,  Oer- 
mersheim  being  fortified  by  the  Germ.  Confed  in  its 
stead.  The  town  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  with 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Khine.  near  StraslMurg.  Its 
inhab.  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  transit  trade.  (Berg' 
kausj  Srkreiher  t  Diet.  Giog.) 

KSflGHLEY,  or  KIGHLfi  Y,  a  market  town  xnd  rar. 
of  England,  in  the  W.  riding  of  co.  York,  wap.  8t"in(  liff 
and  Ewcross,  on  an  afiluenl  of  the  Aire,  16  m.  WN.W. 
Leeds,  and  178  m  N.N.W.  Lond<  n  ;  area  of  par.  10,160 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 13.413,  being  an  Inrmue  of  20  per 
cent,  on  that  of  1831.  The  town  Is  beautifully  situated  in 
a  valley  close  to  the  range  called  the  Blackstone  Edge : 
and  though  irregularly  built,  comprises  many  handsome 
stone  houses :  it  is  well  paved,  suiBlriently  supplied  with 
water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  neat  and  commodious 
court-house,  and  a  spacious  market-place,  were  erected 
in  1833,  and  more  recently  a  Mechanics*  Institute  has 
been  built  on  ground  given  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
who  has  large  possessioiu  In  and  near  the  town.  The 
church  was  built  in  180ft,  on  the  site  of  one  erected  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  Is  a  lane  and  handsome  struc- 
ture, with  a  lofty  steeple,  containing  a  fine  peal  of  bells : 
the  living  Is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents. Baptists,  Wesleyan  new  connection,  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodists,  Swedenborgians,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  and  to  all  of  these,  as  well  as  to  the  church, 
large  Sunday  schools  are  attached,  flimishing  religious 
Instruction  to  about  1,800  children  of  both  sexes.  A  free 
grammar-school,  founded  and  well  endowed  In  1713.  a 
((ills'  national  school,  and  an  Infant  school,  are  the  rliief 
t-diiCHtional  estahli>hments ;  and  a  mechanics'  instituie, 
fuuixUd  111  ih25,  aud  now  in  union  with  that  at  Leeds. 
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haf  conferred  many  benefits  on  the  working  claues. 
The  worsted  manufacture,  especially  of  coarse  stuffs, 
merinos,  and  worsted  yarns,  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  and  the  produce  is  sold  In  the  piece-halls 
of  Halifax  and  Bradford  :  38  worsted-mills  gave,  in  1836, 
employment  to  2.125  hands,  and  fi  cotton-milis  to  198 
bands;  about  1,800  looms  are  at  work  within  the  par. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which  passes  near  the 
town,  affords  cheap  conveyance  for  manuflactures,  &c^ 
and  establishes  a  communication  with  Hull  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Liverpool  on  the  other.  A  county  court  is 
established  here,  before  which  1,197  plaints  were  entered 
In  1848.  Under  the  Boundary  Act  Keifffalev  is  a  polling 
place  for  the  W.  riding.  It  is  also  the  head  of  a  union, 
comprising  6  pars. ;  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor 
of  this  par.  having  amounted  to  3,122/.  in  1847.  Markets, 
well  supolled,  on  Wednesday :  teirs,  fifay  8.  and  9..  and 
Kov.  7.,  8.,  and  9. 

Keighley  is  known  In  the  history  of  the  great  civil 
war,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  an  encounter,  in  1645, 
between  the  king's  troops,  and  a  division  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  under  Colonel  Lambert.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  an  old  fjunily  called  Keighley,  one  of  whose 
members  married  a  Lord  Cavendish,  from  whom  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Earl  of  Burlington 
are  descended.    ( Attnes's  Gazetteer  qf  Yorkshire  ;  Pari, 

KELLS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Letnster,  co.  Meath, 
adjacent  to  the  Black  water,  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a 

fentle  hill,  35  m.  N.  W.  Dublin,  and  21  W.  Drogheda. 
^op.,  in  1841,  4,205,  since  which  it  has  not  increased. 
It  consists  of  three  principal  and  some  smaller  streets, 
and  has  some  good  houses  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
a  poor,  mean  place,  and  is  neither  lighted  nor  watched. 
Here  is  a  fine  old  church,  contiguous  to  which  it  a  pillar 
or  round  tower  99  (t.  in  height.  It  has,  also,  a  R.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  court-house,  market-house,  bridewell,  fever 
hospital,  a  national  school,  and  a  school  supported  by 
Ijaay  Headfort.  A  lace  manufactory  is  said,  in  the  Mu. 
micwal  Boundarv  Krport,  to  employ  100  hands,  and  there 
Is  also  an  extensive  brewery. 

This  is  a  very  old  town ;  a  synod  having  been  held 
here  in  1152,  and  a  castle  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  market-place  in  1 178.  Here,  also,  was  a  monas- 
terv,  some  remains  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  called  St. 
Coiumb  Kill's  House,  from  the  name  of  its  reputed 
founder.  In  one  of  the  streets  Is  a  fine  stone  cross.  The 
bor.  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  but  was  dis- 
franchised at  the  Union.  The  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Headfort  family  is  In  its  viduity.  Fost-olBce  revenue, 
In  1830^8/. :  (n  1836,  715/. 

KEITH,  a  t>or.  of  barony  and  market-town  of  Scotland, 
00.  Banff,  on  both  sides  the  Isla,  a  tributary  of  the  Deve- 
ron,  4U  m.  N.W.  Aberdeen.  Pop.,  in  1801,  inc.  the  par., 
8,284 :  In  1841,  4,456.  Keith  is,  properly  speaking,  com- 
posed of  three  towns,  namely.  Old  Keith  and  New  Keith, 
on  the  S.  of  the  river,  and  Fife  Keith,  on  the  N.,  the 
whole  lying  In  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  bills. 
The  first,  which  is  very  old,  is  but  of  mean  appearance 
and  irregnlar  shape ;  the  second,  begun  to  be  erected  in 
1750,  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  to  the  S.  E.  of  the 
former,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street  divided  Into 
•everat  portions ;  the  third,  or  Fife  Keith,  which  had  its 
origin  in  1816,  Is  connected  with  the  two  former  towns  by 
two  bridges  over  the  Isla.  New  Keith  is  the  largest  and 
best  built  of  the  three  divisions  in  auestion,  and  in  it 
most  part  of  the  public  buildings  are  situated,  such  as  the 
par.  cnurch,  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  tOwer  104  (I.  high, 
and  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  after  the  plan  of  St.  Maria  de 
Vittoria  at  Rom&  it  has  also  an  episcopal  chapel, 
and  two  meeting-houses,  belonging  to  the  Associate 
Synod.  The  means  of  education  are  very  ample.  There 
are  4  tnbscriptlon  libraries.  A  consiaerable  number 
of  persons  are  employed  in  weaving  woollen  and  linen 
cloth  for  the  Aberdeen  manufacturers ;  and  it  has  also 
about  35  *'  customer  weavers  "  employed  by  private  per- 
sons for  articles  of  local  consumption.  There  are  tnree 
branch  banks  hi  the  bor.  In  addition  to  weekly  markets, 
Keith  has  four  annual  Ikirs,  all  of  considerable  import- 
ance :  Summer-eve  Fair,  held  in  September,  Is  by  far 
tlie  greatest  fair  in  the  north  for  cattle  and  horses. 

A  skirmish  took  place  in  1745  at  Old  Keith,  between 
the  forces  of  the  Pretender  and  those  in  the  royal 
service.  In  which  the  former  had  the  advantage,  and 
carried  off  150  prisoners.  James  Ferguson,  the  cele- 
brated self-taught  astronomer,  was  bom  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Keith :  the  only  school  he  ever  attended  was 
one  at  Keith,  and  that  for  only  three  months.  He  died  in 
1776.  His**Antoblography'Ms  well  known.  {Beamiies 
qfScotkmdf  vol.  iv.  {  Bar^fihire;  Chamber***  Oa*.) 

KELSO,  an  Inland  manLet-town  of  Scotland,  co.  Rox- 
burgh, beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
near  the  point  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Teviot,  88  m. 
S.B.  Edhiburgh,  and20|  m.  S.W.  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Fop.,  in  1801,  8,286;  in   1841,  4.694:  of  the  town  and 

Eur.  at  the  latter  date.  5,238.    The  town,  which  Is  peco- 
arly  neat  and  handsome,  consists  of  4  principal  and 
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some  smaller  streets.  The  former  meet  in  a  square  or 
market-place  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  consisting  of 
well-built  houses,  which,  like  those  in  other  parts,  are 
mostly  of  freestone  and  slated.  On  the  E.  side  of  this 
square  is  the  town-house,  an  edifice  of  two  stories,  with  a 
pediment  In  front  supported  by  4  Ionic  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  balustrade,  and  dome  springing 
from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The  old  par.  church  being 
a  "  misshapen  pile,"  a  new  or  second  par.  church  was 
built  here  in  1837  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  a  quad- 
rangular tower  70  ft  high.  The  bridge  acrou  the  Tweed, 
from  a  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  prototvpe  of  Waterloo  bridge  over  the  Thames  by  the 
same  architect.  It  has  5 elliptical  arches ;  its  total  length 
is  494  ft.  \  the  breadth  of  the  roadway  is  25  (L,  and  tho 
greatest  height  from  the  bed  of  the  river  42  ft.  It  was 
finished  in  1803  at  an  expense  of  18,000/.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town,  on  the  W.,  is  Fleurs,  the  seat 
of  the  ducal  family  of  Roxburgh,  the  feudal  superiors  of 
the  bor. ;  a  mansion  erected  in  1718,  but  recently  re- 
paired and  modernised,  combining,  as  Sfr  W.  Scott  has 
observed,  "  the  ideas  of  ancient  baronial  grandeur  with 
those  of  modem  taste."  But  the  most  prominent  object 
in  or  round  Kelso  is  its  venerable  abbey,  founded  In  1 123 
t>y  David  I.  for  Tjrronensian  monks,  and  endowed  with 
Immense  possessions  and  privileges.  Its  form  is  that  of 
a  Latin  cross,  and  it  affords  a  fine  spechnen  of  the 
Saxon  or  early  Norman  style  of  architecture.  It  has  long 
been  In  a  state  of  dilapidation  ;  but  the  Scotch  reformers 
are  guiltless  of  the  demolition  of  this  noble  fsbric :  for, 
having  been  occupied  as  a  place  of  security  by  the  towns- 
people In  1545,  it  was  then  battered  down  by  the  English 
under  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  The  parts  now  remaining 
are  the  N .  and  S.  aisles,  each  having  two  round  towers, 
with  two  sides  of  the  central  tower,  now  only  91  (t.  high. 
The  thickness  of  the  lower  walls  is  5|  ft.  The  pillars  are 
clustered  ;  the  arihes  circular.  Part  of  the  ruin  served 
as  the  par.  church  from  1649  till  1771,  when  it  was  de- 
serted, from  the  idea  of  insecurity,  for  another  place  of 
worship.  The  Roxburgh  family  have  of  late  laudably  ex- 
erted themselves  to  repair  and  perpetuate  this  fine  ruin. 
Kelso  has  been  characterised  by  Scott,  in  his  "  Auto- 
biography "  (p.  39.),  as  "  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the 
most  romantic,  village  in  Scotland."  "  It  presents  ob- 
jects," he  says,  "not  only  grand  in  themselves,  but 
venerable  from  their  assodatJons."  The  best  view  of 
the  town  and  environs  is  from  the  bridge. 

In  addition  to  the  old  and  new  par.  churches  pre* 
viously  noticed,  there  are  five  other  places  of  worship  in 
the  town,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Episcopalians, 
Cameronians,  Original  Seceders,  Relief  and  Associate 
Synod. 

There  are  10  schools  In  the  bor.  and  pac,  attended  by 
about  700  scholars ;  so  that  about  a  seventh  part  of  the 
people  are,  at  the  same  time,  being  educatea ;  and  this 
without  including  Sunday  schools,  of  which  there  are  6. 
Kelso  has  6  subscription  libraries ;  the  oldest,  containing 
about  5,000  vols.,  having  been  instituted  in  1750.  The 
"Kelso  Physical  and  Antiquarian  Society"  would  do 
credit  to  a  much  larger  town.  There  are  two  reading- 
rooms  ;  two  newspapers,  one  published  weekly,  the  other 
twice  a  week.  Kelso  was  the  first  provindal  town  in 
Scotland  that  introduced  the  printing-press.  (.Irving** 
Scot.  Poets,  1.  75.)  The  first  edition  of  Scott's  MhutnOt^ 
of  the  Scottish  Border^  was  printed  in  Kelso  \xj  James 
Ballantyne,  who  afterwards  brought  the  typogru>hlcal 
art  to  high  perfection  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  <»rrled  on 
the  printing  business  In  partnership  with  Scott. 

A  dispensary  was  founded  here  in  1777.  Poor-rates 
were  Introduced  in  1795 ;  and  yield,  ex.  other  sources  of 
income,  a  sum  of  about  1,700/.  a  year.  About  40  children 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  par. 

The  currving  of  leather,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths,  linen,  stockings,  and  bats,  which  are  the 
chief  branches  of  industry,  do  not  together  employ 
more  than  150  hands,  and  some  of  Ifiese  branches  are 
disappearing.  The  town,  which  is  chlefiy  dependent  on 
its  retail  trade.  Is  remarkable  for  Its  numerous  hand- 
some shops.  It  has  a  weekly  com-market,  at  which  a 
great  deal  of  business  Is  transacted  ;  and  several  annual 
fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep.  There  are  four  banks  in  tho 
town  (  exclusive  of  savings*  bank. 

Kelso  was  originally  a  species  of  suburb  to  the  bor.  of 
Roxbiufvh,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tlie  Tweed.  But  the 
foundation  of  the  abbev  gave  Kelso  a  more  important 
character :  and  on  the  final  destruction  of  Roxburgh,  in 
the  15th  century,  its  inhabs.  transferred  themselves 
thither.  No  traces  now  remain  of  the  bor.  of  Roxburgh, 
and  bat  few  of  Its  castle  ;  though  the  latter  was  for  cen- 
turies one  of  the  most  important  Border  fortresses.  In 
1460,  James  II.,  having  taken  the  town  of  Roxburgh  and 
demolished  it,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  daring  which  he 
was  killed  by  the  bunting  of  a  cannon.  The  queen,  at- 
tended by  ber  infant  son,  James  III.,  encouraged  the  be- 
siegers, and  in  a  few  days,  the  fortress  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  It  was  then  destroyed ;  since  which  time  it 
has  remained  in  ruins,  though  partially  repaired  by  tho 
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Eog\bh.  and«r  SonMrset,  In  1547.  Sooa  after  the  Re- 
fomutiom  the  UimU  and  poMesdoni  of  the  abb^  were 
oooferrffd  on  the  ancient  family  of  Kerr,  of  Ce«sford«  in 
the  bands  of  vboae  deecendants,  Che  family  of  Roxburgh, 
they  still  remain.  Kelso  bas  repeatedly  suffered  ft-ora 
conflagrarloos.  not  in  warlike  times  merely,  but  in  pacific, 
as  In  IGB6  and  1738.  (Morton's  Moiuutte  AntuUt  ijf 
TevkMmlei  HaifCs  Hut.  qfKeitot  TfnumU*9  Tourj 
Ne^  Stat.  Jet  ofScotUtnd,  Rt>*burgk$ktre,  p.  S98.) 

KEMPTEN  (an.  Campodumum),  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
die.  Swabia  and  Neubura,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on 
the  Iller,  BO  m.  S.S.W.  Augsburg.  Pop.  about  6.000. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  old  town  surrounded  with 
walls  nearly  encircled  by  the  new  town.  The  former  Is 
the  commercial  portion  of  Kempten ;  the  latter,  seated 
on  higher  ground,  comprises  the  abbey,  where  waa  for- 
roerir  held  the  court  of  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  an  eccle- 
siastic possessing,  besides  the  town,  an  independent  ter- 
ritory of  340  so.  m.,  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1803.  Kempten 
baa  a  fine  collegiate  church,  aqueduct,  and  thaatre,  an 
hospital,  foundling  asylum,  public  librauy.  Ac. ;  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circle,  courts  of  law 
fbr  the  circle  and  town,  a  board  of  tolU,  a  gymnasium, 
aad  higlwschool.  It  has  manufknures  ot  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  snd  a  brisk  trade  in  these  goods,  and  in 
wool,  cattle,  and  Italian  produce.  The  Tiler  becomes 
navigable  near  Kempten.  Adjacent  to  Che  Cown  is  the 
eminence  of  HUarraont,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  for. 
trees  supposed  to  be  Roman,  and  where  various  Bomin 
eoins  have  been  found.    (SuHi  ;  Strgkmmt,  Ac.) 

KENDAL  (KIRBT),  a  market>town.  pari  bor. 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Westmoreland,  wju-d  of  same 
name,  40  m.  S.  Carlisle,  and  219  m.  N  N.W.  London. 
Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  comprises  the  townships  of 
Kendal,  Kirkland,  and  Kethergravethip),  in  1<MI. 
11,519.  The  town,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
(tf  which  the  river  Kent  (crossed  h*-re  by  three  bridtfe*), 
runs  nearly  N.  and  S.,  consists  principally  of  one  long 
street  on  the  line  of  the  Carlisle  road,  and  a  lateru 
street  leading  down  to  the  river  on  the  Appleby  road. 
The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  being  whitened, 
and  roofed  with  blue  slates,  have  a  remarkably  dean 
and  neat  appearance.  The  town-ball  is  sn  elegant  build- 
Ing ,  and  the  market,  for  butchers*  meat,  is  neat  and 
commodious.  At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town  is  a  large 
and  well  arranged  workhouse,  and  near  it  is  a  bouse  of 
correctkMi.  The  other  prlndpal  buildings  are  a  hand- 
some hall,  belonging  to  tne  society  of  "odd  fellows '*  the 
assemb^  and  news  rooms,  theatre,  and  several  ex- 
tensive factories.  The  church,  near  the  S.  entrance  of 
the  town,  is  a  large  Gothic  structure,  with  a  square 
tower :  the  lirlng  Is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Tnoity 
College,  Cambridge.  There  are  two  other  episcopal 
places  of  worship,  and  10  belonging  to  different  denomi- 
nations  of  dissenters.  Among  the  educational  etftablish- 
dkenta,  are  a  well  endowed  grammar-school  with  imi- 
vCTsitT  exhibitions,  a  blue-coat  charity,  a  green-coat 
•cbool,  a  laroe  national  school,  supported  both  by  en- 
dowment and  subscription,  a  school  of  iuduitry,  an  in- 
tent school,  and  several  Sunday  schools.  There  Is  also 
a  thriving  nedumics'  institute.  The  charitable  insti- 
tutions comprise  an  hospital  for  old  unmarried  women, 
endowed  with  lOOf  a  year,  a  dispensary,  and  a  lying-in 
diarity ;  and  the  corporation  has  the  trust  of  charitable 
liinds  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Kendal  has  long  been  noted  for  Its  weaving  Industry ; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  fV.,  special 
laws  were  enacted  fbr  the  protection  of  its  manuncKires. 
The  present  manufactures  comprise  linseys,  serges, 
baises,  the  coarser  kinds  of  kerseymere,  and  carpets. 
There  were  12  woollen  mills,  which  employed,  in  1838, 
S42  hands ;  aiKl  about  8,000  persons  were  employed  in 
weaving,  and  otherwise  preparing  doth.  The  wages  of 
adult  weavers  (good  hands)  average  IQs.  a  week  when 
fully  employed ;  but  the  trade  has  sometimes  been  much 
depressed,  and  great  distress  has  consequently  prevailed 
among  the  working  classes.  Sum  raised  by  rates  and 
expended  on  the  poor  in  1846-47,  3,467/.  The  marble 
works,  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble,  quarried  at 
Kendal  Fell,  employ  several  hands ;  and  the  machinery 
is  very  ingenious.  There  is  water-communication  by  a 
canal  with  Lancaster,  and  a  railway  has  been  projeded 
to  conned  Kendal  with  Carlisle  northward,  andf  with  the 
N.  Union,  and  the  other  creat  lines  of  Enaland.  A 
iolnt>stodt  bank,  and  two  private  banking  establishments 
romlsh  ample  accommod«ion  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
a  savings'  bank  has  a  large  number  of  depositors.  Two 
newspapers,  of  opposite  politics,  the  "  Westmoreland 
Gazette,'*  and  **  Weatmoreland  Advertiser," are  published 
every  Saturday,  and  are  said  to  be  well  ocnduded,  and 
pretty  extensively  circulated. 

Kendal  was  first  incorporated  by  Queen  Elltabeth, 
and  a  second  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  Under 
Che  Munidpal  Reform  Ad,  It  is  divided  into  three  wards, 
the  mtmlclpal  officers  bdnc  a  recorder,  a  mayor,  and 
5  other  alaennen,  with  if  coundllors.  (^rporation 
nrvenue,  in  1847-48,  TOW.    The  Reform  Ad  conferred  on 
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Kendal  the  ImpcMtant  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C. :  the  electoral  boundaries  include  Che 
townships  of  Kendal  and  Kirkland,  with  those  parta 
of  Nethergraveship  which  adjoin  Kmdal.  Registered 
electors,  in  I849>M,  385.  Markets.  Mell  attended,  on 
Saturd^^  cattle  Cairs,  March  22.,  Aprii  29.,  and  Novenu 
ber  8. 

Kear  Keodal,  oo  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  commandingly  situated  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, and  celetvated  as  tite  birthplace  of  Catherine 
Parr,  one  of  the  queens  of  Henry  VIII.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  outer  wail,  and  two  towers,  still  remain  to 
mark  its  former  extent. 

KENILWORTH,  amarket-town  and  par.  of  BngUnd, 
CO.  Warwick,  hundred  Kntghtlow.  &  m.  N.  Warwick.  18 
m.  8.E.  Birmingham,  and  96m.  N.N.W.  London.  Area 
of  par.  6,460  acres:  poo.,  in  1841.  8,149.  It  is  dtdight- 
fUlfy  situated  on  an  alBuent  of  the  Avon,  and  contlsts 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  aboot  1  «.  In  length,  part  of 
the  road  from  Warwick  to  Coventry.  la  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  is  the  churdi.  a  Gothic  bulkUag  of  different 
periods,  having  a  handsome  tower  and  spire ;  and  near 
It  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  valued  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  at  644/.  On  the  higher  ground  are  seve- 
ral  handsome  houses ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  an- 
dent  fkme  of  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  all  Ku- 
rope  1^  the  Magldan  of  the  North.  There  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  to  each  of  which,  as  well 
as  to  the  chur«^.  are  attached  wdl  attended  Sunilay- 
•cbools.  A  free-school  was  (bunded  In  1724,  and  tiiere 
is  a  large  national  school  Among  other  charities,  are 
almshouses  for  16  widows,  and  an  apprentice  fund. 
Ribands,  iranzes,  and  combs  are  made  here ;  and  there 
are  diemical  works  for  the  preparation  of  Glaui)er  salts, 
S4l-ammoniac,  and  Prutsian  blue ;  but  they  are  not  im- 
portant. Markets  ou  Wednesday ;  horse  and  cattle  fairs, 
April  80.  and  Sept.  30. 

Kenilworth  Castle,  whose  extensive  ruins  bear  ample 
testimony  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  magnifkence,  waa 
eroded  in  1120  by  Geolfry  de  Clinton,  treasurer  and 
chamberlain  to  Henry  I.,  and  in  the  reign  ef  Edward  I. 
the  Earl  of  Ldcetter  held  a  tournament  here,  which  waa 
attended  by  100  knighU  with  their  ladies.  The  estate 
afterwards  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  waa  given  by 
Queen  Ellsalieth  to  her  unworthy  Csvourlte.  Dudley, 
Earl  ot  Leicester,  who  Is  said  to  have  expended  oo  its 
improvement  60,000/.,  a  vast  sum  for  those  days.  **  The 
outer  wail,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott.  **  indosed  seven  acres,  a 
part  of  which  was  occupied  by  extensive  stables  and  by 
a  pleasure-garden,  with  iu  trim  arbours  and  parterres  i 
and  the  rest  formed  the  large  base-court  or  outer  yard  of 
the  ntMe  castle,  which  was  itself  composed  of  a  huge 
pile  of  castellated  tmildings  surrounding  an  inner  court. 
A  large  and  massive  keep,  called  Canards  Tower,  was  of 
uncertain  though  great  antiquity;  and  that  noble  and 
massive  pile,  which  yet  bears  the  name  of  Lancaster's 
Buildings,  waa  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  *  time-honoured 
Lancaster.'  The  external  wall  was  on  the  S.  and  W. 
sides  adorned  and  defended  by  a  lake  partly  artificial, 
across  which  was  a  stately  bridge,  and  on  the  N.  side  was 
a  barbican,  whid),  even  in  its  present  ruinous  state,  is 
equal  in  extent  and  superior  in  architedure  to  the  ba- 
ronial castle  of  many  a  northern  chief.  Beyond  the  lake 
lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of  deer  and  game,  and  abound- 
ing with  lofty  trees.  Queen  Elisabeth  twice  visited  this 
noble  palace:  aiKl  here,  in  157A,  she  was  entertained, 
with  her  whole  court,  with  princelv  magnificence  during 
17  days,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  1 ,000/.  per  difm.  Th« 
castle  was  plundered  and  ultimately  lea  in  a  state  of  ruin 
by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  appropriated  to  themsdves 
the  adjacent  lands.  After  various  changes,  the  estate 
came  Into  the  possession  of  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
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KENNERY   (CAVE-TEMPLES  OF).     8u  Sal- 

laTTB. 

KENSINGTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  EnaUnd,  co. 
Middlesex,  bund.  Ossulston,  In  the  suburb*  of  London, 
1|  m.  W.  Hyde  Park  comer,  comprising  (with  the  ham- 
lets of  Bays  water,  Earl's  Court,  Brompton,  and  Little 
Chelsea.)  an  area  of  2.680  acres.  Pop.,  In  1841,  17.319. 
It  consists  of  a  main  street  formhig  a  part  of  the  London 
road,  and  of  several  subordinate  streets  running  fk>om  It 
N.  and  S.,  one  of  which  leads  into  a  handsome  square. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  many  good  detached  re- 
sidences are  scattered  in  the  outskirts.  Thepar.  church 
Is  a  plain  but  spadous  building,  erected  In  1690 ;  and  the 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
There  are  also  2  distrid  churches,  and  a  proprietary 
episcopal  chapd,  with  several  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters (the  largest  of  which,  built  In  1794,  beinuK*  to 
the  Independents).  A  large  charitv  school,  imtioutU 
and  I«ancastrian  schools,  and  several  private  boardtn^ 
schools,  fiunish  instrudion  toa'l  clastea;  and  th<Tc  nru 
numerous  charities  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  And  %i\^ 
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poor.  The  trade  of  the  town  chiefly  depends  on  the 
many  ramillet  of  rankand  weakh  reaidept  in  and  round  It. 
Kensington  it  the  chief  locality  of  a  poor.Iaw  union, 
comprising,  Iwtides  itself,  the  pars,  of  Chelsea,  Fulham, 
Hammersmith,  and  Paddington.  The  expense  of  main* 
taining  the  poor  of  this  par.  amounted  to  10,67fiA  in 
1847. 

.  The  palace,  which,  with  its  gardens,  forms  the  chief 
object  of  attraction,  is  an  Irregular  brick  building, 
purchased  1^  William  III.  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
Among  other  additions  made  by  that  monarch,  the  whole 
8.  Oront  was  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Sir  C.  Wren, 
and  the  interior  receired  great  improrements  and  em- 
bellishments: the  W.  fh>nt  was  rebuilt  by  Kent,  In  the 
reign  of  George  IL  The  state  rooms  comprise  12  hand- 
some chambers,  well  adapted  for  occasions  of  ceremony ; 
but  few  of  them,  except  tne  galleries,  are  of  commanding 
proportions.  The  sulrcase,  painted  by  Kent,  is  intended 
to  represent  a  number  of  spiretators  on  a  court  d«y ;  and 
the  artist  has  faitroduced  sereral  portraits  of  characters 
connected  with  the  court  of  George  I. :  the  style,  however, 
is  bizarre^  and  in  very  bad  tastn.  The  presence  cham- 
ber is  now  hung  with  pictures,  many  of  which  were  highly 
Talued  by  the  late  president  West.  This  palace  was  the 
residence  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  George  I.,  and 
George  II.,  all  of  whom  (except  George  I.)  died  within 
its  walls.  George  III.  removed  the  town  residence  of 
the  court  to  St.  James's ;  and  Kensington  palace  has 
since  been  allotted  to  junior  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  childhood  of  Queen  Victoria  was  spent  in  it :  and  it 
-was  for  many  years  the  town  residence  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Sussex.  The  duke's  library,  which  has  been  sold,  was 
very  roluable,  especially  the  collection  of  bibles  and 
biblical  works,  inc.  about  300  rare  MSS.  The  gardens 
occupy  an  area  of  about  8&0  acres,  and  hare  been  for 
many  years  an  attractire  public  promenade.  Holland 
>  House,  a  brick  structure,  in  the  ElUabethan  style,  at  the 
'  W.  end  of  Kensington,  was  built  in  1607,  and  descended 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Rarl  of  Holland.  Addi- 
son occupied  it  after  his  marriage  with  the  dowager 
Countess  of  Warwick.  In  17G6  it  was  purchased  by 
Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  in  whose  family  it  still  re- 
•mains.  The  library  is  112  ft  in  length,  aiid  contains  a 
.  valuable  collection  of  books,  especially  in  Spanish  and 
'  Portuguese  literature.  There  are  many  good  pictures. 
.  and  in  the  hall  is  a  sitting  statue  of  C.  J.  Fox.  About 
200  acres  of  land  are  attached  to  the  house,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

KENT,  a  marit.  co.  in  the  S.E.  part  of  England,  being 
'  the  nearest  of  any  in  the  kingdom  to  the  Continent, 
\  having  K.  the  Thames  and  its  antuary,  E.  and  S.E.  the 
<  German  Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Dover,  S.  Sussex,  and 
;  W.  Surrey.    Its  greatest  length,  fVom  Deptford  to  the 
'  N.  Foreland,  is  about  64,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
:  80  m.    Area,  996,480  acres,  of  which  above  900,000  are 
said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.    This  is  a  finely 
-.  diversified  and  beautiful  co.    Two  parallel  ridges  of  hills 
traverse  its  whole  extent  fhnn  E.  to  W.    The  upper,  or 
'  most  northerly  of  these  ranges,  extending  f^om  Wester- 
ham,  on  the  confines  of  Surr^,  to  Dover,  being  com- 
•  posed  chiefly   of  chalk,  and  thence  called  the   chalk 
ridge  ;  while  the  lower,  or  most  southerly  range,  about 
8  m.  Arom  the  former,  is  usually  called  the  ragstone 
range,  fk'om  its  consisting  principally  of  ragstone  and 
'  ironstone.    The  country  to  the  N .  of  the  upper  range, 
including  the  isles  of  Sneppey,  Grain,  and  Tnanet  {$ee 
Tbanbt),  is  generally  very  fertile,  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  marshy  and  of  rich  loamy  land,  producing  the 
finest  wheat.    Romney  Marsh,  a  celebratea  grazing  dis- 
trict {ue  RoMNBT  Mabsh),  and  the  fVeaid,  lie  to  tne  8. 
of  the  lower  or  ragstone  range.     The   latter,   which 
extends  into  Sussex  and  Surrey,  is  a  very  singular  tract. 
Its  soil  is  generally  stiff  and  clayey,  but  in  parts  saud 
predominates.   For  a  lengthened  period  it  formed  an  im- 
mense forest ;  but  was  gradually,  though  slowly,  brought 
into  tillage.    Its  soil  continues  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber,  especially  oak,  which 
here  attains  to  the  greatest  luxuriance.    At  this  moment 
roost  indosures  in  the  Weald  are  surrounded  with  oaks, 
and  every  wood  and  coppice  is  full  of  them.     **  When 
Tiewed  from  the  adjoining  hills,  which  command  a  pros- 
pect over  the  whole  of  it,  the  Weald  exhibits  the  most 
delightful  scene  that  can  be  imagined.     It  appears  to 
the  eye  an  extensive  level  counter  (the  few  huls  in  it 
being  so  small  and  inferior  to  those  whence  it  is  viewed), 
covered  with  all  the  richness  of  both  art  and  nature ;  the 
variety  of  small  indosures  of  com  and  meadow,  and  the 
bouses,  seats,  and  villages,  promiscuously  interspersed 
among  the  large  and  towering  oaks,  which  grow  over 
the  whole  face  of  it,  have  the  most  pleasing  eflbct,  and 
represent  to  us,  even  at  this  time,  something,  thou|rii  a 
great  improvement  of  its  original  state.  In  the  Idea  <^  an 
inhabited  and  well  cultivated  forest."  {Hasttd'M  Kent,  i. 
293.  299.,  8vo.  ed.)  From  iu  proximity  to  the  Continent 
the  climate  of  Kent  is  colder  in  winter,  and  the  B.  winds 
in  spring  are  said  to  be  more  piercing  than  iu  other  cos. 
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:  in  the  same  parallel  more  to  the  W. ;  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  summers  are  warmer,  and  its  autumns  less 
liable  to  wet,  which  renders  it  espedally  fitted  for  the 
production  of  com  and  firuit.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very 
advanced  state  in  Kent,  and  it  has  a  greater  variety  of 
producu  than  any  other  co.  In  the  kingdom.  Its  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  ana  pease  are  all  excellent.  With  the  ex« 
ception  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  turnips  are  extenstrely  raised 
on  the  light  soils.  Hops  are  produced  in  large  quantitiea, 
especially  in  the  district  between  Maidstone  and  Canter- 
bury. Most  port  of  the  cherries,  filberts,  plums,  and  other 
fruits  brought  to  the  London  markets,  are  stmplied  by 
the  orchards  between  Maidstone  and  Tonbridge,  ftc. ; 
while  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  other  places  fkirnish  sup- 

Jiiies  of  spinach  and  of  various  seeds.  Though  Kent 
iseds  large  numbers  of  cattle,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
gracing  co. :  the  stock  of  sheep  Is,  however,  very  large. 
Romney  Marsh  has  a  peculiar  breed  that  furnishes  long, 
combing  wool.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  timber  in  other 
parts  of  the  co.,  exdusive  of  the  weald.  Property  roucta 
divided,  and  there  are  no  great  estates.  Sise  or  farms 
very  various ;  but,  owing  to  the  sort  of  garden  culture 
carried  on  in  many  parts,  they  are  mostly,  perhaps, 
rather  small ;  many  varying  in  extent  from  10  to  30  acres, 
while  there  are  but  few  above  200  or  250  acres.  Average 
rent  of  land,  in  1843, 26s.  7^.  an  acre.  The  yeomanry  of 
Kent  are  a  very  superior  class  ;  and  besides  their  own, 
some  of  them  occupy  extensive  hired  forms.  All  lands  lo 
Kent,  unless  specially  exempted  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, are  held  by  the  tetuwre  of  gavelkind :  descending,  in 
the  event  of  the  father  dying  intestate,  not  to  the  ekiest 
son,  but  to  all  the  sons  alike  in  equal  portions ;  and  if 
there  be  no  sons,  they  divide  equally  among  the  daugh- 
ters. This  is  sui^osed  to  have  been  the  common  tenure 
In  England  before  the  Conquest ;  but,  exclusive  of  Kent, 
it  now  obtains  in  but  a  few  places.  Some  estates  have  bmi 
disgttpeited,  or  excepted  by  a  special  act  of  parliament, 
from  this  tenure ;  and  partition  is  now,  in  most  instances, 
prevented  by  testament.  But  such  lands  as  are  not  dia- 
gavelled,  or  settled  by  testament,  are  invariably  disposed 
of  in  the  way  stated  above.  {Haste<Cs  Kent.  i.  81 1— 321 .  8vol 
ed.)  The  customs  that  prevail  with  respect  to  the  entry  to 
farms  operate  injuriously  on  agrictilture ;  and  owing,  as 
is  said,  to  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  on  the  coasts,  and 
the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  the  peasantiy  were  lately 
supposed  to  be  a  good  deal  demoralised  ;  but  both  these 
sources  of  disorder  are  now  in  the  way  of  being  obviated. 
Ironstone  is  abundant  in  many  parts ;  and  previously  to 
the  employment  of  coal  in  the  making  of  iron,  the  weald, 
f^om  the  abundance  of  its  timber,  was  aprincipal  seat  of  the 
iron  trade ;  but  this  has  been  long  abandoned.  With  the 
exception  of  ship-building  carried  on  at  Deptford,  Wool- 
wich, Chatham,  and  other  places,  manufactures  are  un- 
important ;  they  consist  of  paper,  made  at  Maidstone  aud 
Dover,  gunpowder  at  Dartiord  amd  Faversham ;  and  tcjs 
at  Tonbridge.  Exclusive  of  the  Thames,  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  Medway  (which  see),  Stour,  Rotbe,  Da- 
rent,  and  Ravensboume.  Kent  is  divided  into  the  two 
nearly  equal  divisions  of  E.  and  W.  Kent,  each  having  Us 
own  court  of  sessions.  Principal  towns,  Greenwich, 
Deptford,  Chatham,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  Dover. 
It  IS  divided  into  5  lathes,  63  hundreds  and  15  liberties, 
and  411  parishes.  It  sends  18  mems.  to  Uie  R  of  C, 
viz.  2  for  each  of  the  2  divisions  of  the  co. ;  2  for  each  of 
the  bors.  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Dover,  Greenwich, 
Maidstone,  and  Sandwich,  and  1  each  for  Chatham  and 
Rye.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  in  1849-50,  16,217, 
being  6,987  for  the  E..  and  9,230  for  the  W.  division,  la 
1841.  Kent  had  95,482  inhab.  houses,  and  548.337  inhab., 
of  whom  272,532  were  males,  and  275,805  females.  Sum 
expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1846-47,  208,258/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815,  1,687,443/.  Do. 
in  1843.  2,907.606/. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Union,  between  lat-  96P  80*  and  38^ 
SO'  N..  and  long.  BCP  and  89^  W. ;  having  N.  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from  all  which  It  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Ohio  river,  W.  Missouri,  f^om  which  the 
Mississippi  divides  it,  S.  Tennessee,  and  E.  Virginia. 
Length,  E.  to  W.,  nearly  400  m. ;  breadth,  varying  from 
40  to  175  m.  Area,  estimated  at  39,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1840),  779,828,  of  whom  182.250  were  slaveit.  The  ge- 
neral  slope  is  towards  the  N.  W.  The  E.  extremity  of  the 
state  is  occupied  by  some  ofl^ts  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains ;  and  along  the  Ohio  the  country  is  broken,  and 
contains  many  abrapt  hills,  and  deep  and  fertile  valleys, 
often  densely  wooded.  Towards  the  centre  of  Kentucky 
the  surface  is  undulating  ;  the  W.  is  comparatively  level. 
In  the  latter  direction  is  an  extensive  tract,  called  the 
**  barrens."  not  sterile,  however,  as  its  name  would  seem 
to  imply,  but  comprising  some  of  the  fine  pasture  .land 
for  which  Kentucky  is  distinguisbed ;  and  studded  with 
oak  and  other  forest  trees.  Next  to  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  chief  rivers  are  the  Cumberland,  Green, 
Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Tennessee,  which  have  nu- 
merous alHuents,  and  are  all  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  Most 
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•r  UMn  TtM  tn  th«  S.B.  «sd  mountaiiMMM  part  of  the 
■tate.    Cnmberland  rf rer,  the  courte  of  which  U  piin- 
cipally  In  Kentucky.  hM  an  entlr«  length  of  440  m.,  and 
b  narigable  tor  aUam-Toaaeli  to  Naihrille  in  Tewmaea, 
and  for  boata  to  near  Ita  aoorce.  Moat  of  the  other  rirera 
above  menckmed  are  navigable  for  more  than  100  m.  in 
the  wtncer ;  bat  In  summer  the  large  ttreama  are  di- 
minished to  a  greater  extent  than  thoae  of  any  other  state 
in  the  onioo,  and  the  small  onea  are  entirely  vied  up.  The 
whole  of  KentockT  appears  to  rest  upoo  a  bed  or  Ifane- 
stone,  which  rock  is  uaoaUy  met  wHh  about  8  (t.  below 
the  sorfbce.    Bltumlnooa  coal  Is  found  akmg  the  banks 
of  aoano  of  the  rivers,  aad  iron  of  exctAleot  quati^  In 
nameroua  plaeea.    There  are  many  salt  HNrings,  from 
whkh  salt  is  obtained  in  sulBdeot  ouantitiea,  not  only 
for  the  aupr^T  of  Reotocky  ItseU;  b«  of  a  great  part  of 
Ohio  and   Tennesaee.     Nitre,  and  line  white  marble 
are  plentifUL    lu  the  limestone  formation.  In  the  S.W., 
are  sereral  stupendous  caverns,  one  of  which.  Mammoth 
Cave,  in  Warren  co.,  is  sunpoaed  to  be  8  or  10  m.  in  ex- 
tent 1    The  clfanate  in  the  B.  and  central  parte  Is  highly 
salubrious  ;  but  in  the  W.,  especially  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  unhealthv,  no  year  elapalng  without  a  con- 
siderabte  mortality  from  Mvers,  aguea,  Ac.    Great  ex- 
tremca  of  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  in  tlie  state : 
and,  considering  its  lat.,  its  winters  are  both  long  and 
severe.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile :  of  83  cos..  Into 
which  Kentucky  is  divided,  50  consist  of  rich  land,  and 
are  comprised  in  the  tract  called  the  "  Garden  of  Ken- 
tucky." ISO  m.  in  length,  and  from  60  to  1  GO  m.  in 
breadth,  in  the  centre  of  the  state.    Nearly  all  the  Eu- 
ropean grains.  Indian  com,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated. 
The  hills  along  the  N.  boundary  are   under  culture 
wherever  their  declivities  are  not  too   steep  for  the 
plough  ;  and  in  those  places  they  are  genaraliy  covered 
with  forest  trees  of  vigorous  growth,  as  oak,  pine,  elm, 
sycamore,  chesnot,  black  walnut,  locust  trees,  3tc.    The 
vine,  mulberry,  and  a  great  variety  of  o^er  ftruits  are 
grown.    Hemp  is  a  staple  product.    In  the  central  tracts 
the  land  is  gmerally  well  cultivated,  and  the  farm- 
houses and  offices  are  good.    Artificial  grasses  and  red 
clover  are  sown ;  white  clover  is  of  spontaneous  growth. 
The  diief  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  reiuring  of 
horses  and  cattle.    The  Kentucky  horses  are  of  acknow- 
ledged excellence,  and  bred  in  large  nombers.    Their 
superiority  is  so  great  that  manv  are  sent  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  principal  supply  of 
saddle  and  carriage  horses  for  the  lower  country  is 
drawn  from  Kentucky;    the  horses  being   sent  down 
the  Missisaippl  In  flat-bottomed  boats.    Mides  are  nu- 
merous, ana  of  excellent  ouality ;    when  fkill  grown, 
chey  average   from    15   to   16  hands,  and  are  some- 
thoM  17  hands   high :    their  price  varies  f^om  80  to 
160  dollars.  Many  o(  the  central  counties  are  cultivated 
by  large  proprietors,  who  rear  cattle  very  extensively, 
with  whicn  tney  supply  the  W.  markets.    Large  droves 
of  the  first  quality  are  also  exported  to  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.    Hogs  are  reared  in  large  numbers  on  the 
barrou.     Manufactures  are  of  secondarr  importance: 
the  chief  are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  cordage, 
salt,  iron  goods,  and  maple  sugar.    Cattle,  hemp,  wheat, 
aad  tobacco  are  the  principal  articles  of  export.    Most 
of  the  external  trade  is  carried  on  through  New  Orleans. 
The  means  of  internal  communication  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending.   In  Januarv  1838,  308  m.  of  turnpike  road  had 
been  completed,  and  215  m.  more  were  under  contract, 
and  in  progress.   In  the  same  year,  31  m.  of  the  Lexing- 
ton and  Otiio  railway  were  open  ;  and  SO  m.  of  that  be- 
tween Frankfort  and  Louisville  were  nearly  completed. 
Several  other  railways  are  in  contemplatl<m :   among 
which  b  one  designed  to  extend  from  Charleston  In 
S.  Carolina  to  (he  Ohio,  lu  entire  length  being  estimated 
at  G40  m.     Improvements  in  the  river  navigation  are 
at  the  charge  of  ttie  state ;  the  construction  of  lodks, 
dams.  Ac.  on  Green  River  was  begun  bv  the  government, 
in  1H34.  A  canal  near  Louisville,  S  m.  long,  by  which  the 
r.ipids  are  avoided,  was  completed  in  1831.    In  January, 
J-^^U,  Kentucky  tuul  4  banks  of  iu  own,  and  13  branch 
I  «nks,  with  an  estimated  united  capiUt  of  7.030,900  doUa. 
}  rankfort  on  tlie  Kentucky  is  the  cap.,  aiul  seat  of  the 
t<Yiti«tive  government;   but  Louisville  is  the  larceat 
cmmerdal  emporium.   Lexington  is  the  other  principal 
tuwn.  The  legulative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate,  which 
consisted,  in  1848,  of  38  mems.,  and  in  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  100  mems.    The  senators  are  elected 
for  4  years,  one.fourth  of  their  whole  number  beloi;  re- 
turned yearly.   The  representatives  areelected  annually. 
The  right  of  election  is  in  every  f^^e  male  dtiaen  91 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  a  years 
preceding  tlie  election,  or  for  one  year  in  the  county  for 
which  be  desires  to  vote.    The  governor  and  lieutenant, 
governor  hold  office  for  4  years ;  and  are  re* eligible  only 
after  the  lapse  of  7  yearsL    Justice  ia  administered  in  a 
supreme  court,  a  court  of  chancery,  and  16  district  courts. 
The  U.S.  circuit-court  is  held  at  Frankfort.    The  ml- 
Itiia  of  the  state  consisted,  in  1838,  of  75.926  men.    In 
1»J7,  Kentucky  had  upwards  of  l.OOO  ordinary  schools 
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for  pobHc  lostmctioat  and  there  were  many  superior 
ichooU  in  the  chief  towns.  Transylvania  Uulversily, 
the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
Union,  Is  at  Lexington  (which  see).  Centre  college,  at 
DanvUle,  founded  in  18M,  had  (1849)  an  average  attend- 
ance of  130  students.  St.  Josrah's  coUege,  at  Bardstown, 
founded  1819,  has  a  library  ot  7,000  vob.,  and  generally 
about  liO  students.  There  are  colleges  at  Augusta,  oo 
the  Ohio,  Princeton,  and  Georgetown ;  a  state-literary 
had,  several  lunatic  and  deaf-axKLdumb  asylums,  hospi- 
tab.  ftc  In  1839, 31  periodical  publlcatlotu  were  issued 
In  the  state.  The  earliest  permanent  settlement  of  thb 
terrltonr  was  made  by  settlers  from  N.  Carolina,  In  1773. 
Koitucky  oootinaed  to  form  a  part  of  Virginia  till  17*.  O, 
when  a  separatioo  was  eflfected  >  and  in  1799  it  was  ad- 
mitted Into  the  Union  as  an  Independent  state.  It  sends 
IS  mems.  to  Congress.  (AmeHcan  Cyclopedia  and  Al- 
mtmacki  PHJHn't  StaH$tic*  qf  the  11.8.}  Mitckril -, 
Darbpi  Stmarta  Three  Yearg  tm  America  :  /fofftnan.) 

KERBELA.  or  MKSHRD  HOSSEIN.  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Irak-Arabf,  fiO  ro.  S.W.  Bagdad. 
Pop.  uncertain,  out  very  considerable.  It  stancb  on  a 
plain  about  6  m.  W.  of  the  Kuphrates,  with  which  It  b 
connected  by  a  canal  said  to  be  more  ancient  even  than 
the  era  of  Alexander.  It  has  5  gates,  a  well.supplicd 
basaar,  and  7  caravanserais ;  but  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  dty  are  the  tomb  of  Hossein,  adorned  with  a  gilded 
cupola,  and  a  noble  mosque.  Its  chief  lustre  has  bren 
derived  fkom  Hossein,  son  of  All  by  Fatlma,  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet,  who  was  slain  near  it,  and  to  whose  tomb 
numerous  pilgrims  of  the  sect  of  All  flock  from  all 
quarters,  but  especially  from  Persia,  to  pay  tbeir  de- 
votions. It  b  subgect  to  the  Turks,  but  still  the  msjority 
of  the  Inhab.  are  Persians ;  and  it  has  always  been  a 
fkvourite  object  of  their  king  to  ol>taln  possession  of  this 
place,  as  well  as  of  Meshed  Ail  and  Kaxameen,  both  of 
which  are.  like  Kerbela,  tiie  resort  of  pilgrims.  The  en- 
virons of  the  town  and  borders  of  the  canal  are  sliaded 
by  extensive  plantatiunt  of  palm-trees,  and  the  walls, 
which  are  upwards  of  S  m.  in  circuit,  are  kept  in  good 
repair,  to  secure  the  riches  of  the  holy  city  against  tite 
predatory  excursions  of  the  Wahabees,  by  whom  It  was 
plunderra  some  vears  ago. 

Kerbela  occupies  the  site  of  Vologe^fa.  a  small  town 
built  by  Volosese,  one  of  the  Parthian  kings,  contem- 
porary with  Nero  and  Vespasian.   (JTiiMefr.) 

KERESOUN  (an.  Cerasu$),  a  town  and  sea-port  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  pach. 
Trefoisond,  fh>m  the  town  of  which  luune  it  is  distant  88 
m.  W.  by  S.  I  lat.  40<'  57'  10"  N.,  and  long.  88©  34*  K. 
Pop.  about  3.000,  half  being  Armenbn  and  Greek.  It 
stands  on  an  elevated  rocky  promontory  bounding  an 
extensive  bay  to  the  B.,  and  ^>pears  to  nave  been  for. 
merly  a  place  of  great  strength.  A  considerable  part  ot 
the  ancient  wall  still  exists  ;  but  the  present  town  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  the  people  bear  the  appearance 
of  being  in  abject  poverty.  There  is  some  little  trade 
In  com  with  the  Crimea  ;  and  trading  vessels  are  built 
in  the  bay  under  the  city  walb. 

Cerasus  was  vblted  try  Xenophon  oo  his  return  with 
the  ten  tlumsand ;  and  he  calb  it  a  **  Hellenic  colony, 
situated  In  the  country  of  the  Colchi."  {Anab.  v.  3.) 
It  is  also  said  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  cherry, 
which  hence  received  its  name.  It  was  hrre  that 
Mithrldates  ordered  his  wives  and  sisters  to  be  poiioned 
after  the  battle  of  C^ablra,  when  it  fell  Into  the  hunilt  of 
Luculliu ;  but  that  it  was,  as  Arrian  states,  tdr iitiral 
with  the  Pbamacia  which  was  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extrrroely  doubtftil.  ( Cra- 
imer'B  A$ia  Minor,  i.  981.)  Kercsoun  was  conquer^ 
by  Mahmoud  II.,  and  has  since  been  attached  to  the 
Turkbh  empire.  {Kimteir's  Asia  Jfmor,  p. 399. ;  Ren- 
neir$  Oeog.  of  W.Asia,  vol  11.)      ' 

KBRKOUK  (Demririas,  Strab. ;  Coremra,  Ptol.),  a 
large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  In  Lower  Kurdistan, 
cap.  sandiiak,  100  m.  S.B.  Mosul,  and  130  m.  N.  Bag- 
dad. Pop.,  accordins  to  Kinneir,  13,000.  It  b  situated 
on  a  commanding  enunence  nearly  perpendicular  on  all 
sides,  below  which  b  an  extensive  suburb:  it  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall,  but  beyond  this  are  extensive 
suburbs.  Besides  numerous  mosques.  It  has  3  R.  Catholic 
churches  and  1  Armenian  do.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
filthy ;  and  the  meanness  of  the  houses  leaves  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  inhab. 
The  surrounding  district  b  uneven  and  hilly;  and  on 
the  N.  side  a  low  range  of  barren  and  rocky  mountains 
separates  It  flrom  the  fine  plain  of  Altun-Kupri.  In  the 
pass  through  these  mountains  are  nmnerous  naphtha  pits, 
yielding  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  that  useful  commo- 
dity, which  b  sent  in  earthen  Jars  all  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country.     (Kimuir'9  Fertia^  p.  998. ;  Oliviir, 

iv.  8oa) 

KERMAN  (an.  Caratftania),  a  pror.  of  Persia,  be- 
tween lat.  950  30^  and  3I<>  90^  N.,  and  long.  54^  SO'  and 
60^  90*  B.,  having  N.  Khorassan,  B.  AflJKbanistan  and 
Beloochistan,  S.  the  Persian  Gulph.  and  W.  the  pro>«. 
Fars  aiui  Larbtan.  Shape  triangular ;  extreme  Icng'h 
'  11  4 
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880  m. :  breadth,  2SM)  m. ;  lupposed  area.  66.000  aq.  m. 
Pop.  alleged  to  be  under  600,000,  having  greatly  de- 
creased of  late  yean  through  the  wars  of  extermination 
waged  by  the  Persians  on  the  Guebres  or  Parsees.  Ker- 
man,  generally  speaking,  is  mountainous ;  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  high  ground  varies  considerably  from  mere 
bills  to  lofty  ridges,  scarcely  lower  than  those  of  the 

Sreat  mass  in  which  they  originate.  The  principal  ranoe 
ivides  Nurmansheer  £rom  Laristan,  and  thence  runs  w. 
with  many  ramifications.  The  interior  of  the  pror.  Is 
not  irrigated  by  a  single  river,  and  the  natives  could  not 
possibly  exist,  but  for  a  few  mountain  springs,  and  the 
diligence  used  in  cutting  kare%e$  or  subterraneous  reser- 
voirs, for  watering  the  land.  The  Rud  Shuir,  which 
runs  through  the  S.  part  of  Kerman  into  the  Persian 
ffulph,  is  at  present  very  imperfectly  known.  The  climate 
is  accountea  the  least  healtny  of  any  part  of  Persia ;  the 
hills,  which  are  clad  with  snow  nearly  all  the  year,  being 
extremely  cold,  and  the  long  narrow  valleys  between 
them  oppressively  hot.  The  winds  Arom  the  mountains 
are  deliclously  cool ;  but,  as  they  bring  with  them  agues, 
and  ^idemic  fevers,  the  natives  prefer  sultry  weather, 
'ilie  N.  portion  of  the  prov.,  and  that  close  on  the  coast, 
are  arid  sterile  deserts ;  but  in  Nurmansheer  and  a  few 
other  central  districts  where  irrigation  has  been  pr(^)eriy 
followed  up,  layers  of  alluvial  soil  and  rich  vegetable 
mould  are  round  to  be  exceedingly  productive,  wheat, 
maise,  and  barley ;  cotton,  tobacco,  safton,  and  madder, 
are  raised  with  facility,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
Dates,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  almonds,  and  pistachios, 
with  other  fruits  of  S.  Europe,  are  of  common  occur- 
rence: and  mulberry.4rees  are  largely  cultivated  for 
the  silk-worms,  in  breeding  which  the  mhabs.  have  at- 
tained considerable  celebrity.  The  gum-plants,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  not  less  esteemed  than  that  from 
Arabia,  comprise  the  assafoetida,  mastic  galbanum,  san* 
daric  ammoniac,  sarcacolla,  and  tragacanth .  Much  atten. 
tlon  is  likewise  aiven  to  the  culQvation  of  the  white 
rose,  ft-om  which  Is  distilled  an  attar  or  essence  highly 
valued  in  Asia.  Pasturage,  however,  is  a  more  &vourito 
pursuit  ttian  tillage.  The  breed  of  sheep  peculiar  to 
this  prov.  called  tlumbedor.  Is  small  and  short-l^[ged, 
with  a  long  bushy  tail ;  its  wool  fetches  a  higher  price  in 
the  market  than  that  of  any  other  variety  in  Persia. 
Camels  also,  and  goats,  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  as 
their  hair  is  thought  to  make  a  fibre  at  once  stronger 
and  more  delicate  than  that  of  animals  reared  elsewhere. 
Oxen  and  horses  are  little  attended  to.  The  forests  are 
infested  with  wild  beasts  of  the  cat  and  bear  tribe ;  and 
there  are  many  species  of  serpents,  some  being  highly 
venomous.  On  the  8.  coast  sea>flsh  is  abundant ;  but 
the  pearl-fishery,  once  very  profitable,  has  been  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  too  great  depth  of  the 
oyster-beds.  The  mineral  riches  might  be  made  a  source 
of  considerable  wealth,  for  most  metals  are  abundant ; 
but  iron,  con>er,  and  sulphur  are  the  only  products 
hitherto  obtained.  The  manufisctures  comprise  fine 
woollen  fabrics,  carpeu.  goaU*  and  camels'  hair  shawls, 
coarse  linens,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  matohlock,  much 
esteemed  in  the  E.  These  articles,  with  cActmo,  a  yellow 
dye,  fhiita,  gums,  ftc.  are  either  sent  N.  by  caravans,  or 
exrorted  f^om  the  port  of  Gombroon. 

The  inhabs.  were  formerly  almost  exclusively  Guebers ; 
but  the  number  of  these  is  now  less  than  40,000.  The 
Persians  constibUe  the  chief  mass  of  the  pop. ;  but  there 
are  also  many  Belooches  and  Arabs  of  di(nr«it  tribes. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  bcglerbeg ;  and  the  prov. 
Is  divided  into  9  districts,  each  of  whldi  Is  under  a  hakun 
or  lieutenant  The  taxes  on  land,  and  imposts  on  manu- 
factured goods,  are  very  oppressive,  and  operate  as  a 
great  hinderance  to  bidustry.  The  8.  part  of  Kerman, 
called  Mo^ostan,  is  not  subject  to  Persh^  but  to  the 
Imim  of  Muscat,  who  receives  from  it  a  yearly  tribute 
of  7,000  tomans.  The  Arabs  of  various  tribes  are  go- 
Temed  br  their  respective  sheiks.  (Ktumrir**  Penia, 
p.  194—201.;  Potttnger'9  TraveU,  p.  230—217.;  Hage- 
meiiler  ntr  rAsie  Occidentalt,  ^.) 

Kbbman,  or  SaajAN  (an.  Carrmana),  a  city  of  Persia, 
and  ci^).  of  the  above  prov..  230  m.  E.  Shlraz,  and 
840  m.  8.B.  Ispahan;  lat.  29^  66'  V..  long.  bSP  B. 
Pop.  estimated  1^  Pottinger  at  aO.OOa  This  dty,  which 
was  once  more  prosperous  and  extensive  than  at  present, 
■tands  oo  tlie  w.  side  of  an  extensive  plain,  so  close  to 
the  mountains  as  to  be  completely  commanded  by  two  of 
them.  The  walls,  pierced  by  4  gates,  are  high  and  built 
of  mud,  flanked  outside  by  a  dry  ditch,  20  yards  wide, 
and  10  yards  deep.  On  the  8.  side  of  the  town  is  a  cita- 
del, in  which  the  governor  resides.  The  baxaar,  well 
supplied  with  every  article  of  necessity  and  luxury,  is 
covered  in  with  very  elegant  domes,  biillt  of  a  beautifiil 
Uue  stone  procured  in  the  adjoinine  mountains.  There 
are  nine  good  caravanserais  within  the  walls,  several 
mosques,  baths.  Ac. :  but  most  of  them  are  in  a  ruinous 
ooudition.  The  trade  of  Kerman,  however,  is  stiU  very 
considerable ;  and  it  is  celebrated  for  lu  manufisctures  of 
shawls,  carpets,  and  matchlocks,  which  are  exported  to 
Kborassan,  Balk,  and  Khiva,  Arabia,  Sinde,  and  aU 
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parts  of  India.  The  shawls  of  Kerman  are  of  coarser 
quality,  but  approaching  nearly  in  colour  and  general 
appearance  to  the  inferior  Caslimeres.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  the  commoner  kinds  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Turkey ;  they  are  about  2  yards  square,  very  low  in  price, 
and  are  generally  worn  by  the  lower  classes  In  W.  Asia. 

Kerman,  formerly  one  of  the  proudest  cities  of  the 
Persian  empire,  owed  much  of  its  former  opulence 
to  its  situation  on  the  road  fk'om  Bokhara  to  Gombroon, 
a  port  which  has  been  almost  superseded  by  Biuhire. 
Domestic  and  foreign  wars,  however,  with  repeated 
pillages,  have  all  but  ruined  it.  In  1794  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Aga  Mahommed  Khan ;  the  walls  and  pub- 
lic buildings  were  then  levelled  to  the  ground,  a  licen* 
tious  soldiery  were  allowed  to  pillage  It  during  three 
months,  vast  numbera  of  the  inbisbs.  were  put  to  death, 
and  80,000  are  said  to  have  been  sent  into  exile.  From 
these  calamities  Kerman  is  only  very  slowly  recovering, 
nor  does  the  present  state  of  its  trade  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  It  will  ever  attain  its  former  Importance. 
{KinneHr^M  Persia^  p.  198. ;  Pottinger,  Ac.) 

KERMANSHAW,  or  KERMANSHAH,  a  city  of 
Persia,  the  cap.  of  Persian  Kndlstan  and  of  a  district 
bearing  its  own  name ;  82  m.  'W.S.W.  Hamadan,  and  320 
m.  S.W.  Ispahan  ;  lat.  34^  26^  N.,  long.  4r>  16*  16"  K. 
j  P(q>.  80,000.  ?  It  stands  a  short  distance  firom  the  right 
I  bank  of  the  Kerkah  or  Karasn,  in  a  beautifiil  plain  open 
to  the  8.,  but  inclosed  on  every  other  side  by  lof^  moun. 
tains.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  subatantlal  brick  wall,  having 
round  towers  at  its  four  angles  and  a  deep  ditch  in  f^ont. 
The  citadel,  strongly  fortifled.  Is  the  residence  of  the 
beglerbeg,  who  belongs  to  the  royal  fismily  of  Persia. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  unpaved ;  but  the 
town  Is  adorned  with  many  gardens,  has  14  kummuma 
or  public  baths,  4  mosques,  several  basaars,  and  a  spa- 
cious caravanserai  kept  in  tolerable  repair.  Its  manu- 
fisctures consist  chiefly  of  woollen  carpets  and  swords, 
mostly  sent  to  Bagdad,  with  cotton,  vetj  delicious  grapes, 
and  other  products  of  the  rich  soil  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict.  Considerable  advantages  accrue  to  tne  town  in 
consequence  of  its  sttoation  on  the  great  caravan  road 
betvreen  Persia,  Caubul,  &c.  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  existing  dynasty 
in  its  fbrtificAtions  and  public  buildings,  and  it  has  be- 
come  the  residence  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  reign- 
ing family ;  so  that  its  pop.  and  general  importance  have 
been  steadily  increasing  during  the  present  century. 

About  6  m.  E.  of  Kermanshaw,  on  the  road  to  Hamadan 
and  in  the  N.  range  of  mountidns,  are  the  excavations 
and  sculptures  of  Taki^Bostan.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  60  ft.  high,  20  ft.  deep, 
and  24  ft.  wide ;  on  the  top  is  an  emblematic  figure, 
flanked  by  two  angels,  the  sculpture  of  which  is  tolerably 
perfect  and  in  good  taste.  At  the  extremity  of  the  arch 
Is  the  figure  of  a  mounted  warrior  clothed  in  chain  ar- 
mour, with  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  a  lance  in  his  right 
hand,  a  quiver  at  his  side,  and  a  tiara  on  his  head.  The 
horse  Is  well  proportlooed  and  tolerably  carved.  The  re- 
presentetion  of  a  boar.hunt  occupies  the  entire  left  side 
of  the  arch ;  it  is  remarkably  well  executed, "  some  parts 
being  so  exquisitely  finished  (according  to  Kinneir) 
that  they  would  not  have  disgraced  the  finest  artists  of 
Chreece  and  Rome."  At  the  upper  end  of  another  cave, 
similar  in  shape  and  sise  to  that  Just  described,  Is  a  bassth- 
rfitevo  of  two  kings  in  the  costume  of  Persepolis,  and 
wearing  globular  crowns  identifying  them  with  membera 
of  the  Shapour  dynasty.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  cave, 
also,  are  three  figures,  two  of  which  are  treading  on  the 
third,  who  is  prostrate.  The  origin  of  these  sculptures  is 
a  matter  of  doubtful  conjecture :  some  attribute  them  to 
Semiramis,  while  by  others  they  are  ascribed  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  ;  but,  if  Silvestre  de  Sacy*s  traiu- 
lations  of  the  Pehlvi  Inscriptions  be  correct,  we  cannot 
greatly  err  In  attributing  them  to  the  monarchs  of  the 
Sassanian  djmasty.  (For  fiirther  particulars,  see  Ker 
Porlcr*$  TraveU,  ii.  163—204. ;  KmneiYt  Persia,  182— 
136. ;  and,  above  all,  Ritter*»  very  fhll  and  satisfactory 
description,  Erdkunde  von  An'en,  part  Ix.  p.  367—386.) 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Kermanshaw  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  but  it  Is  generally  attributed  to  Bah  ram 
( Vararones  IV.)  the  son  of  Shapour  1 1.,  about  400  ypars 
after  Christ.  Kobad  improved  it,  and  built  a  citadel, 
which,  after  having  been  almtMt  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
was  re-established  by  Kouli-khan,  when  he  restored  iu 
independence  in  1723. 

KERRY,  a  marit.  co.  In  the  8.W.  part  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  having  N.  the  a?stnary  of  the  Shannon,  E* 
and  8.  the  cos.  of  Limerick  and  (3ovk,  and  W.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area,  1,148,720  acres,  of  which  662,862  are  un- 
improved mountain  and  bog,  and  14,669  water,  including 
the  lakes  of  Klllamey,  so  nunous  for  their  scenery  {see 
KiLLABNSY).  This  CO.  Is  particularly  wild,  rugged,  and 
mountainous.  Macgilllcuady's  Reeks,  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Ireland,  lie  to  the  W.  of  Klllamey :  and  several 
oilier  mountain  ridges  rise  to  above  2,000  ft  in  height. 
The  coast  Is  deeply  indented  by  Tralee  and  Dlnfrlo  bays, 
and  tha  asstuary  of  the  Kenroaro  :  Donmore  ilraii,  t>o- 
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Cween  the  baj>  now  naaaed.  In  l«t.  51^  7*  SCK'  N.,  long. 
lOO  9Sr  W^  Is  tbe  «<Mt  wMterly  land  In  Ireland,  and  con- 
•eqoeaclr  in  Um  U.  Kingdom.    Tha  climate  i«  partlcu* 
larl/  mlM.  but  alio  extremelr  molit.  The  »oO  in  the  low 
crouDda  moatlj  recU  on  a  nmefltone  bottom ;  it  i*  verr 
fertile,  and  oroauoes  fine  herbage,  whtch  the  mildneM  and 
moiature  of  the  climate  maintains  In  a  constant  state  of 
Terdure  throughout  tbe  jear.    The  arbutus  flourishes  in 
the  greatest  r^our  round  KOIarney,  and  in  other  places 
ia  thia  CO.    Large  flocks  of  goats  are  fed  on  the  moon- 
Ulna,  which  also  depasture  great  numbers  of  the  pure 
Irifth  breed  of  middle-homed  cattle.    There  are  some 
TBtber  extensiTe  dairr  (krms ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
snicakore  Is  at  tbe  lowest  ebb.    Tlluge  (krms  are,  for 
the  naoMpart,  very  small,  and  the  occupiers  miserably 
poor.     Tbe  potato  ia.  the  only  article  they  resenre  to 
themselves ;  cattle,  com,  butter,  pigs,  eggs,  ftc,  all  go 
to  market  to  make  up  the  rent.    Snlf.  howeTer.  improve- 
menta  are  taking  place ;  good  roads  now  lead  Into  dis- 
tricts that  were  formerly  next  to  imperrlous:  and  some 
landlords,  among  whom  Lords  Headly  and  Lansdowne 
deserre  to  be  espedallr  noticed,  hare  laboured,  with  con- 
aiderable  success,  to  introduce  an  improved  system  of 
anaaafement  oo  tbeir  estates,  and  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  tbe  occupierSb    In  some  parishes  the  greitter 
part  of  tbe  tillage  is  performed  by  means  of  the  /oy  or 
apade ;  but  Scotch  and  other  iroproTed  ploughs  are  be- 
fanning  to  be  introduced.   The  sea-weed,  which  abounds 
along  the  sea  shore,  fdrnishes  an  ample  supply  of  manure ; 
but  it  to  in  most  pairts  neglected  or  iQjudlciously  applied. 
Houses  and  cabins  as  bad  as  possible.  Property  mostly  in 
very  large  estates  ;  bat  some  of  them  are  leased  for  ever. 
Average  rent  of  land  7s.  %i.  per  acre,  being,  Donegal 
excepted,  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom.     The  Irish  Ian- 
goage  to  in  many  parts  used  to  the  total  exclusion  of  tbe 
Knglish  ;  a^d,  Lo  consequence,  old  customs  and  habits 
naintaiB  their  gromid  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Minerals, 
tbonwh  in  a  great  meamire  unexplored,  are,  no  doubt,  of 
considerable  value  and  Importance.   Copper  mines  have 
been  wrought  near  KiUamey,  and  one  is  now  wrought 
on  a  small  scale  at  Cahirciveen.    Valentla  Island  pro- 
duces good  slate  for  roofing  and  flagging.   Manolactures 
can  hardly  be  said  to  extot.     Principal  rivers,  Feale.- 
Lane,  tbe  outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Rillaraey,  Roughan,  aiKl 
Hang.    Principal  towns,  Tralee,  Klllamey,  and  Dingle. 
Kerry  to  divided  into  8  baronies  and  83  pJsrishes ;  and 
aeods  8  mems.  to  tbe  H.  of  C.^  vis.  t  for  the  co.  and  1  for 
the  bor.  Tralee.     R^stered  electors  for  the  co..  In 
1849-50.  689.    In  1841   Kerry  had  46^GS8  Inhab.  houses ; 
b\JS»  (amiUes;  293380  inhab.,  of  whom  147,307  were 
males,  and  146,ft73  females. 

KERTSCH,  a  see-port  town  of  Europ«ai  Rossla,  In 
the  Crimea,  on  a  specious  bay  on  tbe  w.  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Tenkale,  let.  45°  91'  80"  N.,  long.  8e»  W 
Vf*  B.  It  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  improved ;  and 
contains  some  handsome  edifices,  and  from  S.000  to  8.000 
inhab.  Thto  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pais- 
Hcapmum^  tbe  seat  of  the  Bosp^iorian  kings,  and  once 
tbe  resldenoe  of  MIthridatcs.  The  quarantine  for  the 
see  of  Asoff  has  been  establtobed  here  ;  and  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  It  wlUlat  no  distant  period  supersede  Tagan- 
rog as  tbe  emporium  of  that  sea.  Com,  salt,  and  hides, 
are  the  princtfial  articles  of  export.  In  the  outer  road, 
6  or  6  m.  firoro  the  town,  there  are  19  (t.  water ;  in  the 
inner  b^  there  are  14  a.,  and  close  in  shore  it  shoals  to 
flrom  9  to  11  ft.  iHagem€i$ter  om  tkt  Trade  qf  the  Black 
Sea.  p.  68.,  Bug.  trans.) 

KESM ARK  (Germ.  Katsersmarkt)^  a  royal  ft-ee  town 
of  Hungary,  co.  Zips,  on  the  Poprad,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vistula,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  mountains,  ISO  m.  N.  E. 
Festh.  Pop.  4y380.  of  whom  about  2,000  are  Protestants. 
It  to  surrouoded  with  old  and  decayed  double  walls,  and 
catered  by  three  gates,  near  one  of  which  the  Emp.  Si- 
glsmmid,  in  1488,  erected  a  large  tower,  to  protect  the 
town  against  the  attacks  of  the  Hussites.  Paget  says, 
**  In  Kesmark  there  to  notbins  remarkable,  exci^  the 
nrins  of  an  old  castle  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
fiunfly  of  TSkoly,  by  whoso  restless  ambilion.  and  war- 
like  talents.  Hungary  was  Involved  in  a  series  of  civil 
wars,  which,  but  for  Sobieski's  timely  aid,  would  pro- 
bably have  ended  in  dellrerlog  the  wnole  country  into 
the  power  of  the  Turks."  ( Tol.  i.  p.  443.)  Kesmark 
has,  however,  several  handsome  publw  buildings,  as  the 
town-ball,  with  an  elegant  tower,  and  the  large  R. Catholic 
chorch ;  besides  a  R.  Catholic  high  school,  Protestant 
lyceon,  girto'  school,  8k.  Many  of  its  Inhabs.  are  linen 
weavers  and  dyers ;  others  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
Galieia  in  wine  and  sarden  produce.  {Oetterr.  Nai, 
BmeffC. :  Berghaus  ;  Paget' s  Uungary.) 

KESWICK,  a  market  town  of  England,  co.  Cumber- 
land, ward  of  Allcrdale,  par.  of  Crossthwaite,  on  the 
Greta,  in  a  well  cultivated  vallry  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw, 
and  contiguous  to  the  N.  end  of  Derwent-water,  or  Kes- 
wick lake,  22  m.  S.  by  W.  Carlisle,  and  18  ro.  B.  by  N. 
Whitehaven.  Pop.,  in  1841,  2,242.  Thto  neat  and  finely 
situated  town,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the 
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EncHsh  lakes,  eooilsts  prtocfpelhr  eC  eoe  teng  street  of 
wen-bailt  houses.  It  has  mamifiMMrei  of  nnsey-weolsey 
stnA.  and  ibney  walsteoetinn  \  Mack  lead  penctls  are 
also  made  in  the  town,  of  lead  from  tbe  flnmras  mine  in 
Borrowdale ;  and  the  potting  of  char  taken  hi  the  lake 
to  a  considerable  business.  Copper  mines  were  formerly 
wrought  In  the  ridnity.  but  they  have  been  kmg  ahan- 
doned.  Tbe  principal  dependence  of  the  piece  is  on  the 
crowds  of  risfters  to  tbe  sdiacent  lakes  and  meontains. 
who  are  here  supplied  with  lodgings,  guides,  convey- 
ances,  ftc.  It  has  a  free-scbool,  a  netienal  school,  a 
workhouse,  and  two  museums,  containing  numy  fine 
specimens  of  natural  history  peculiar  to  the  county. 
Property,  which  at  present  produces  above  fOO/.  a  year, 
was  beoueathed  In  1642.  by  ^ir  John  Banks,  Chief  Jus. 
tice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for  behoof  of  the  poor  of  this, 
his  native  town. 

Keswick  lake,  or  Derwentwater,  to  about  8  m.  In 
length,  by  rather  more  than  1  m.  In  breadth,  extendhig 
over  an  area  of  1,282  acres.  It  has  numerous  small 
Islands,  to  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains,  and,  from 
Its  picturesque  sornery,  to  deservedly  called  tlie  "  gem  ** 
of  the  lakes.  iTai1ertair$  Gui4e  fe  the  Lakes,  p.  57,  *c.) 

KKSZDI.VA8ARTHBLY  (Germ  JVewMerJ^,  atown 
of  Transylvania, in  the  Ssckler-Land,  4A  m.  N.  B.  Cron- 
stadt.  Pop.  about  8,000.  It  has  a  Protestant  gymnasium, 
several  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of 
hats,  paper,  and  cloth  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  Its  mi- 
litary establishmenU.  It  to  the  head  quarters  of  tbe 
second  regiment  of  Ssekler  Influitry.  in  the  Transylva- 
nian  railitanr  n>ontler,  and  has  a  celebrated  military 
school.  **  This  institution  was  founded  by  the  late  em- 
peror, and  is  supported  partly  by  a  royal  grant  and  partly 
ny  tbe  Sseklers  themselves,  lite  regulation  of  it  Is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  government.  On  the  ftound- 
ation  there  are  100  boys,  from  6  to  18  years  of  age,  who 
are  fed.  clothed,  and  taucht.  ft-ee  of  all  expense.  A  few 
additional  scholars  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  about 
Ifis.  per  month.  The  children,  when  they  have  intohed 
their  education,  are  drafted  Into  the  inbuitry,  and  often 
rise  to  the  rank  of  officers.  The  course  of  education, 
besides  drilling,  exerctotng,  kt..  incltides  writing,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics,  mtitfeary  draw- 
ing, and  the  German  language.  In  fbct,  all  tbe  lessons 
are  given  in  German,  all  the  books  are  German,  and  the 
children  are  even  obliged  to  speak  German  te  each  other. 
The  national  language  to  never  heard  within  the  waUs  of 
tbe  school."  Hence  the  Sseklers  aflirm,  that  tbe  grand 
object  of  tbe  school  is  to  denationalise  their  chiuiren, 
and  make  them  renounce  their  native  language  t  so  that 
Its  Institution,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  iafluence, 
tends,  in  tbe  mean  time,  te  keep  alive  the  dtotrvst  which 
these  borderers  entertain  of  the  Austrian  goremmeBt. 
{Paget* t  Htmgarf,  I.  417,  418. }  Oett.  Sat.  f iscyc.) 

KESZTHELY,  a  market  town  9f  Hungary,  In  the 
drc.  on  the  other  side  the  Danube,  co.  Ssalad,  near  the 
W.  endoftoke  Balaton,  88  m.  S.W.  Ves^prim,8fid98m. 
8.  Presburg.  Pop.  7,800.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  •*  a 
thriving  littJe  town,  and  of  considerable  Importance  firom 
the  grMt  school  of  agricoUnre  founded  here  by  Count 
George  Festetits,  and  Known  as  the  Oeorglcon,  which, 
though  no  loncer  in  so  flomishlng  a  state  as  formerly, 
has  still  several  professors  and  practical  teeohers  tnain- 
tained  at  the  Count's  expense.**  The  obieet  of  this 
establishment  to  to  form  useM  and  well*  instructed 
officers  and  accountants  for  the  management  of  estates, 
to  give  inttraction  in  partlctilar  branches  of  hutbandry 
to  the  peasantry,  and  to  fbmlsh  oppertmiittes  f»r 
farmers  to  improve  tbrtr  knowledge  of  attrioiilture. 
Bight  or  ten  scholars  are  pension*^  by  the  Count,  the  rest 
being  independent  students ;  and  the  school  is  divided 
into  6  sections,  1.  fbr  scientific  agriculture,  and  its  auxi- 
liary sciences ;  2.  for  the  law  of  property,  as  affecting 
landlords  and  tenants;  8.  for  practical  nmbflidry,  as 
taught  to  the  peasantry ;  4.  for  forest-plantlBg  and  the 
chace  ;  5.  for  horse- breeding,  training,  Ac. ;  and.  6.  for 
teaching  girh  the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with 
housekeeping.  The  complete  course  appointed  for  the 
pensioners  lasts  8  years;  but  others  may  select  their 
pursuits,  and  limit  themselves  to  one  or  two  years,  as 
they  think  proper  the  theoretical  course  lastiiig  tnm 
the  beginning  of  Nov.  to  the  end  of  Aug.  In  tbe  Oeorofr> 
con,  large  apartments  are  fitted  up  as  lecture-rooms,  de^ 
positories  for  philosophical  hntmments,  museums,  ftc.  { 
chambers  are  set  apart  for  the  pensioners ;  and  the  fower 
fioors  are  occupied  by  the  fkrmtng  serrants  and  their 
families,  and  by  a  spacious  workshop  fbr  carpenters  and 
coopers.  The  outbuildings  comprise  stalls  lor  fattening 
cattle,  a  shed  for  sheep,  a  granary,  brewhouse,  and  a 
house  for  silkworms  and  the  winding  of  silk ;  eardem 
and  ordiards  of  dlflbrent  khids  are  laid  out  for  the  puN 
pose  of  teaching  horticnttore  In  all  its  branches,  and  on 
a  (krm  set  apart  flrom  the  rest  of  the  Count's  eitjites, 
practical  histmction  to  given  in  the  rotation  of  (reps 
after  the  Norfolk  system.  In  fbct,  tbe  Georgioen.  as 
described  at  length  ny  Dr.  Bright,  (to  whose  vahaattte 
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woric  w«  beg  to  refer  the  reader,  who  dedres  ftirther 
Information^  Is  a  mo«t  complete  establbhment,  and  If 
eondocted  at  present  with  the  tame  rigour  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Doctor's  visit,  it  cannot  (ail  of  being  hishlv  senriceable 
The  other  educational  institutions  are  a  Catholic  gjmna- 
iiam,  a  high  and  normal  school.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  besides  the  Georglcoo.  a  fine  castle,  in  which 
Count  Festetits  resides,  and  which  contains  a  library 
of  IbfiOO  Tolumes,  2  Catholic  churches,  a  couTent,  and  an 
hospital.  Wine,  from  the  eztensiTe  Tineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  and 
several  hands  are  employed  in  wearing  woollen  febrics. 
IPagefs  Hungary,  roi.  ii.  677.;  BrigkCt  Travels  in  Lower 
Hmuary.pp.  860--389.) 

KBTSKEMBT,  or  KUZKEMBT.  a  market  town  of 
Hungary,  drc.  on  this  side  the  Danubie,  oo.  Pesth,  50  m. 
S.  B.  the  cap.,  lat.  4eP  M'  29"  N.,  and  long.  IS9  43'  B. 
Pop.,  in  IMo,  42,000.  The  houses  are  generally  low,  the 
streets  long,  narrow,  and  crooked,  and  the  surrounding 
districts  of  a  dull  monotonous  character :  there  are  fire 
churches,  (two  Rom.  Cath.,  and  one  each  belonging  to 
Greeks,  Lutherans,  and  Calrinists,)  a  Franciscan  con- 
rent,  a  reformed  college  and  gymnasium,  a  PiaHst  col- 
lege, a  normal  school  and  a  school  of  design,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  a  military  hospital.  The  breeaJna  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  pop. ; 
and  there  are  some  tanneries  and  soap  fisctories.  {Oeit, 
Eneye.  tDict.  Oiog.) 

KKTTERING,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Northampton,  Huxloe  hund.,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Nen,  14  m.  N.  E.  Northampton,  and  65  m.  N.N.W. 
London.  Area  of  par.,  2,840  acres.  Pop.,  in  I84I,  4^67. 
The  centre  of  the  town  comprises  a  spacious  area,  sur- 
rounded by  welUbuilt  houses  and  shops,  with  a  commo. 
dious  sessions-house ;  but  in  the  suburbs  are  many  low 
thatched  tenements  that  hare  a  mean  and  wretched 
appearance.  The  church,  considered  a  fine  specimen 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  has  an  elegant  embattled 
tower  at  Its  W.  end,  surmounted  by  a  light  crocketted 
spire :  the  living  is  a  rectorv.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship also  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independ- 
ents,, and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Sunday  schools  are 
attached  to  all,  except  the  last ;  and  there  is  a  small 
flree  school ;  this,  ana  an  almshouse,  for  6  poor  widows, 
are  the  only  endowed  ctuu-ities  of  the  town.  Several 
hundred  weavers  are  engaged  at  Kettering,  and  the' 
neighbouring  villages  of  ftothwell  and  Desboroush,  in 
making  silk  plush  for  hats  i  a  great  number  of  hands 
were  formerly  employed  in  woollen  and  worsted  wearing, 
but  this  branch  ot  industry  appears  to  hare  declined  of 
late  years. 

KB  W,  a  riUage  and  par.  of  Bnalsoid,  co.  Surrey,  hund. 
Kingston,  on  the  S.  t>ank  of  the  Thames,  about  7  m.  W. 
London.  Area,  230  acres ;  pop.,  in  1841,  923.  This  ril- 
lage,  which  is  connected  with  Brentford  on  the  <^posite 
aide  of  the  rirer  by'k  handsome  stone  bridge  of  7  arches, 
consists  principally  of  the  houses  on  and  near  a  large  and 
neatly  kept  green.  The  par.  church  is  a  small  brick 
structure  with  a  turret  at  the  W.  end.  Many  handsome 
residences  are  scattered  orer  the  ritlage,  but  none  deserves 
particular  mention  except  Kew  House,  or  Palace,  a  red 
brick  building  of  the  age  of  James  L,  for  many  years  the 
favourite  residence  of  George  III.  and  his  queea  It  was 
taken  on  lease  fh>m  S.  Molyneux,  Esq.,  or  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  greatly  improred  in  Its  interior 
fittings  tj  Kent.  George  III.  acquired  the  property  in 
fee  simple,  and  it  is  still  occupied  by  members  of^the 
royal  &milv  or  persons  belonging  to  their  households. 
Near  this  bouse,  and  close  to  the  rirer's  bank,  a  new 
palace  was  commenced  by  George  HI.  s  but  the  situation 
and  plan  of  the  building  prored  to  be  ill  chosen :  It 
was  nerer  completed,  and  was  ulthnately  taken  down  in 
1827.  The  grounds,  which  were  first  laid  out  by  Sir 
William  Chambers  for  Frederick.  Prince  of  Wales,  hare 
since  been  greatly  improred.  Thejr  are  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  consist,  at  present,  of  what  are  called  the  pleasure 
grounds,  comprising  about  130  acres,  open  to  the  public 
twice  a  week,  and  of  the  royal  gardens,  comprising  about 
75  acres,  open  to  the  public  erery  lawful  day.  The  Im- 
prorements  in  the  latter,  which  began  in  1840,  hare  been 
on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  they  now  form  one  of  the 
ftvourlte  resorts  of  the  Londoners,  having  been  visited,  in 
1849,  by  137,865  persons.  The  palm-house,  completed  in 
1848,  is  an  extraordinarv  fabric.  It  is  somewhat  In  the  form 
of  the  hull  of  a  large  ship  with  the  keel  upwards,  having 
attached  to  it  the  hulls  of  smaller  ships,  one  at  each  mdt 
the  ribs  being  of  cast-iron,  and  the  intermediate  spaces 
of  glass.  It  is  862  feet  in  length ;  the  central  compart- 
ment is  100  ft.  In  width,  and  66  ft.  in  helghttjuMl  the 
wings  respectively  50  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  high.  The  cen- 
tral portion  has  a  gallerv  all  round,  reached  by  a  spiral 
stair,  at  the  height  of  30  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  glass 
Is  tinted  green  to  mitigate  the  intensity  of  the  light : 
and  the  rtructure  is  heated  bv  hot  water  pipes  distributea 
heoeath  the  floor,  the  smoke  being  conveyed  by  an  under- 
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ground  flue  to  an  ornamental  tower  at  a  little  distance. 
Opposite  the  palm-house  is  a  fine  piece  of  water ;  and 
the  whole  garden,  whether  reference  be  made  to  its 
fittings-up,  or  to  the  infinite  varietv  of  rare  and  valuable 
plants  with  which  It  is  fumishea,  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  public  liberality,  and  on  the  taste  of  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  planned  and  directed.  In  the  pleasure- 

Krdens  are  difllerent  grotesque,  if  not  verv  elegant,  build- 
js ;  the  Largest  and  most  celebrated  being  an  octagonal 
Chinese  pagoda  of  10  stories  and  163  ft.  high,  from  the 
top  of  which  Is  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

KByNSHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Somerset,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Chew  with  the  Avon,  5  m.  E.S.E.  Bristol,  and  100 ro. 
W.  London.  Area  of  par.  3,330  acres.  Pop.  in  1841, 
2,307^  The  town  is  built  on  a  rock,  and  oonsisu  of  a 
single  street,  about  a  mile  long.  The  church,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  large  and  liandsome 
edifice,  with  a  fine  lofty  tower  at  its  W.  end,  and  some 
curious  monuments :  the  livlngis  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptists  hare  places  of  worship,  to  each  of  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  church,  Sunday  schools  are  attached.  A 
well  conducted  charity  school  also  (bmishes  a  plain  edu- 
cation to  poor  children  of  both  sexes.  The  river  Chew 
runs  through  the  B.  end  of  K^sham,  and  falls  into  the 
Avon  at  the  bridge,  which  is  of  stone,  and  consists  of  15 
arches:  another  bridge  crosses  the  Chew  on  the  Bath 
road.  The  tides  of  the  Avon  ascend  up  to  this  town. 
The  clothing  trade,  formerly  considerable,  has  now  al- 
most wholly  fallen  to  decay,  though  a  few  people  are 
still  employed  in  spinning  and  winding  for  the  clothiers 
of  Bradford  and  Shepton-mallet.  Coarse  linen-wearing 
has  l>een  introduced  within  the  last  15  years,  with  little 
success  ;  but  agood  deal  is  done  in  malting. 

KEY- WE  ST.  See  Supplbubnt. 

KHARKOFF,  a  gorernmcnt  of  European  Ruwia, 
baring  on  the  N.  Tchernlgofl'and  Koursk,on  the  E.  Vo- 
ronets,  on  the  S.  Ekaterinoslaff,  and  on  the  W.  Poltara. 
Area,  21  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1846,  1,467,400.  This,  like  the 
other  gorernments  of  Little  Russia,  has  a  flat,  mono- 
tonous surface,  and  a  rery  fertile  soil.  It  has  nearly 
470,000  declatlnes  of  forests.  Principal  rirers,  Doneiz, 
Orkol,  and  Vorskia ;  but  none  of  them  are  narigable, 
at  lea^  for  any  considerable  distance.  All  sorts  of  com 
are  raised,  the  produce  in  ordinary  years  amounting  to 
abore  5,000,000  chetwcrts,  of  which  about  1,000,000  are 
exported.  Flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  Ac,  are  also 
raised,  and  the  potato  is  extensively  grown.  Cattle 
excellent ;  there  are  few  peasants  wiUiout  bees.  With 
the  exception  of  distilleries,  which  are  numerous,  and 
some  tanneries,  and  establishments  for  the  preparation  of 
tallow  and  saltpetre,  manufacturing  industry  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  The  pop.  consists  of  Little  Russians, 
Great  Russians,  and  Cossacks.  Some  regiments  of  ca« 
valry  are  colonised  in  this  goremment.  (sckm'txiert  La 
Rutsie,  4-c.,  p.  471 .) 

Khabkoff,  the  cap.  of  the  abore  goremment.  on 
the  Lopanh,  laL  49°  69*  27"  N.,long.  86^26' 32"  E.  Pop. 
30,000.  It  is  built  of  wood ;  has  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty  streets;  the  ramparts  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded  hare  bera  conrerted  into  gardens  and  public 
walks.  It  Is  the  residence  of  the  prorindal  authorities, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  au  ecclesiastical  se- 
minary, fte,  Kharkoir  is  the  seat  of  a  unirersitv,  founded 
in  1804,  which,  in  1846,  had  83  professors  and  masters, 
and  486  pupils.  It  possesses  a  pretty  good  library,  and  a 
valuable  co' lection  of  medals.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  commerce.  Four  fsirs  are  held  each  year, 
of  which  that  called  Krechtchenski  (Jan.  3-15  ),  and  that 
of  the  Trinity.are  the  most  extensive.  If  we  may  depend 
upon  the  official  sccoimts,  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
31,644,774  roubles  was  brought,  in  1833,  to  the  flrst 
of  these  fairs,  above  two  thirds  of  which  was  disposed 
of.  One  of  the  oiher  fairs  Is  exclusively,  or  prindiMdly, 
for  wool.    {Schmtxler,  nt  supra.) 

KHBLAT,  or  KELAT.  a  city  of  Beloochistan.  of 
which  It  is  the  cap.,  and  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength, 
now  in  possession  of  the  British  ;  on  an  elevated  site,  on 
the  W.  side  of  a  highly  cultivated  plain  about  VXi  m.  N. 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  240  ra.  S.  by  W.  Candahar  ;  lat. 
29°  T  N.,  long.  65°  45*  B.  Pop.  estimated  by  Pottinger 
at  20.000,  chiefly  Beloochees,  Brahooes,  Hindoos,  imd 
Aflkhans.  The  town,  of  an  oblong  form,  is  described 
by  Pottinger.  in  1810,  as  encompassed  on  three  sides  bv  a 
mud  wall,  18  or  20  ft.  high,  flanked  at  Intervals  of  250 
paces,  bv  bastions  pierced,  as  well  as  the  wall  itself,  with 
numberless  loopholes  for  matchlocks.  The  defence  of 
the  fourth  side  is  formed  by  the  W.  face  of  the  hill,  on 
which  the  town  is  partly  built,  being  cut  away  perpendi- 
cularly. On  the  summit  of  this  eminence  stands  the 
palace  of  the  khan,  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  with  bastions, 
kept  In  better  repair  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
forUficatlons.  In  1839,  Major  Willshire  said,  *•  The  de- 
fences oS  the  fort,  as  in  the  case  of  Ghisnee,  far  ex- 
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e«v<led  in  ttrefDgth  what  I  bad  been  led  to  wiin>ote  from 
preriout  report ;  and  the  towertnc  height  oi  the  inner 
dtadel  was  moat  formidable  botn  in  appearance  and 
reaHtjr.**  {Pmrt.  Report om  Kkeimi.)  It  It, boverer, com- 
Bunded  \xj  beighu  to  the  K.  and  W. ;  H  hat  three 
catet,  and  abore  S,AOO  bouiet  wHhin  the  walU  ;  and,  in 
IBIO.  about  half  at  many  more  were  comprised  in  the 
•iMNVtM.  The  hotttee  are  of  half-lmmt  tnick,  on  wooden 
framet,  and  plattered  orer  with  mud  or  chunam.  The 
ttreett  are  seoeralljr  broader  than  it  common  in  the  B., 
and  have  a  raited  footway  on  either  tide ;  but  their  centre 
b  a  receptacle  for  all  tortt  of  filth ;  aud  they  are  dark 
and  aloomrj,  from  the  upper  ttoriet  of  the  houtet  nearly 
meeong.  The  markett  are  well  foraiihed  with  flesh, 
vefetablea,  and  other  nccettariet,  at  a  dieap  rate  ;  ana 
the  towix^  it  tupplied  with  excellent  water  by  a  tpring. 
which,  according  to  Pottinger,  It  tepid  during  the  night, 
bat  after  tunrite  becomet  colfl,  and  remalnt  to  the  whole 
dinr.  Some  water-mills  are  turned  by  the  ttream  from 
thu  source.  Khelat  hat  some  trade  and  manufacturet, 
vetpecting  which  tee  BaLoocHitTAH  ( Vf>l.  I.  p.SSO.). 

The  many  ootraget  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  followert  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  khan  of  Khelat,  compelled  our  interference  ;  and 
Khelat  was  taken  by  ttorm  by  the  British,  Not.  13.  1899, 
after  a  tlege  of  a  few  hourt. 

KHKRSON,  a  gov.  In  the  S.part  of  Rustta.  hi  En- 
rope,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the 
rlTert  Dnlettr,  on  the  W.,  and  Dnlepr,  on  the  B.  Area, 
varioutly  estimated  at  from  about  SS,«  00  to  ao.noo  tq. 
m.  Pop..  In  1838,  including  the  milltarr  colonies,  76A.000. 
Betides  the  great  boundary  rivers,  already  tpecified,  it 
It  divided  into  two  not  very  unequal  portkmt  by  the 
Bus.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  government,  the  surface  it 
imdttlating  and  covered  with  linroense  forettt ;  but  elte- 
where  it  consists  mostly  of  an  immense  steppe,  without 
treca.  and  covered  with  grass  the  height  of  a  man.  Ge- 
neraUy,  the  portion  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bug  It  de- 
ddediy  more  fertile  than  that  on  the  B.  side.  Climate 
in  extremes,  the  rivers  being  mo«tly  froien  over  fur  a 
siwrt  time  during  winter,  while  in  luramer  the  thermo* 
mrter  ritet  tomenmet  to  above  VP  R^aum.  Agriculture 
hat  made  little  progrest.  and  it  but  a  secondary  pursuit, 
the  rearing  of  cattie  and  sheep  forming  the  chief  em. 
ployment  of  the  inbab.  The  breed  of  sheep  hat  been 
much  Improved,  and  it  now  the  best  in  the  empire. 
Aaaong  the  horned  cattle,  buflUot  are  cfmimon.  Flax 
and  hemp,  tobacco,  taflVon,  liquorice,  ftc.,  are  all  cul- 
tivated ;  and  a  good  deal  of  an  inferior  acid  wine  It 
mftde.  There  are  ettabllthmeiitt  for  the  cleaning  and 
aortlng  of  wool,  tanneriet,  tallow  and  candle  works,  with 
manouctoriet  of  cloth.  Jkc.  The  commerce  of  the  go- 
vernment centres  entirely  at  Odetta  and  Kherson,  and  It 
•eii  extentive* 

KHBatoif,  the  cap.  of  the  above  government,  on  an 
•mineoce  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  about  60  m. 
above  Kinboum  Fort,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ktluary 
to  that  river,  lat.  46"  87'  46"  N.,  long.  820  80'  81"  E. 
It  was  founded  In  1779 ;  wat  fortified  in  1700 ;  and  toon 
after  became  a  large  and  flourishing  town.  Owing,  how. 
ever,  to  the  dlfBculty  of  navigating  the  Dnlepr,  which, 
for  16  m.  briow  Kberton,  it  thallow  and  encumbered 
with  thtfUng  tand  bankt.  Odetta,  founded  hi  1793,  soon 
took  precedence  of  It  at  a  commercial  emporium,  and  it 
began  to  decline.  Its  pop.,  amounted,  in  1834,  according 
to  the  oflldal  accounts  Quoted  by  M.  Schnitxler,  to 
M,S08.  It  b  divided  into  four  dittioct  partt :  the  citadel, 
the  admiralty,  and  the  Greek  and  military  suburbs. 
Within  the  first  are  the  government  buildings,  arsenal, 
pfriMm.  barrackt,  and  the  cathedral.  The  latter  Is  the 
burial  place  of  the  celebrated  Prince  Potemkin,  the  power- 
fbl  fovoorite  of  CaUherine  II.,  who  died  near  Yatsy,  in 
1791.*  In  the  admiralty  are  the  docks,  for  constructing 
ships  of  war,  cut  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  They  are 
sent  down  the  river  on  machines,  called  camels,  but  only 
when  tbere  Is  a  large  flood.  The  Greek  suburb  is  inha- 
bited by  the  borgestes,  and  the  military  suburb  by  sailors 
and  artiaans. 

Within  these  few  years  a  nart  of  the  mast  trade 
that  used  Ibrmerly  to  be  connned  to  Riga,  has  been 
transferred  to  Kberton;  and,  besides  masts,  staves, 
planks,  flax  and  hemp,  com,  cordage,  tallow,  wool,  of 
which  It  Is  a  principal  market,  Ac,  are  sent  down  the 
Dnlepr  to  Kherson.  But  owing  to  the  cataracts  and 
ether  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  be- 
tween Bkaterinoslaff  and  Alexandrofsk,  these  shipments 
can  onhr  be  made  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  and  when  the 
commodities  have  reached  Kberton,  it  it  found  most 
convenient  to  thip  them  coastwite  in  tmall  vessels  for 
Odessa  where  they  are  put  dt  board  the  ships  in  qua- 
raatine.  In  ftct,  owing  to  the  difficulties  now  mentioned, 
the  greater  part  of  toe  com  from  the  d-devant  Polish 
provuioes,  snipped  at  Odessa,  Is  not  brought  down  the 
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*  Dr.  Clarke  mm  that  fbc  body 
pcror  PaaJ,  and  dRM^t«d  In  "th*  Hn 
(Vol. U.  p.53a.  Svo.  wL)    Bat  Dr.  LysU 


,lha«fh||l««n,«MM( 


CsksQ  up  by  erdsrof  the  sm- 
the  Anc  b*l«  that  ecold  b*  fevnd." 
OTM  OS  that  thU  inwuM 
U.p.«4.) 


Dnlepr,  hot  Is  conveyed,  dhrect  to  Its  destination .  in 
wanront  drawn  by  oxen. 

John  Howartl,  the  celebrated  English  philanthropist, 
expired  at  Kherson,  on  the  90th  of  Janoary,  1790;  and 
is  tnterred  about  8  m.  N.  thxa  the  town,  where  an  obe^ 
lisk  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  ( For  farther  par- 
ticulars as  to  Kherson,  see  the  art.  DNitra,  In  this 
Dictionary,  the  works  of  Clarke  and  Lyall,  as  referred 
to  in  the  note  below  ;  Scknittler^  l.a  Jtnstfe,  4rc.,  p.  72t. } 
Hagemeiitcr't  Report  om  the  Commeree  qf  Ike  Black  Sea^ 
Eng.  trans.,  p.  70.,  Ac. ) 

KHIVA,  KHAKESM,  or  OROUNJB  (an.  CAo- 
rasismi),  an  Indep.  khanat  of  Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia. 
properlv  oompHsing  only  a  narrow  strh>  of  fertile  land 
along  the  Oxus.  in  the  lower  portion  oi^  its  course  Of 
late  years,  however,  it  has  established  a  suprcmary 
over  the  wanderiitg  Turkman  hordes  to  the  S.  and  W., 
and  holds  Mervd  (MurQ),  with  its  territory,  on  the  road 
between  Khorassan  and  Bokhara.  Its  dominion  is 
believed  at  present  to  extend  between  the  36th  and 
44th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  hid  and  Cith  of  K.  long., 
having  E.  the  Karakalpark  territories  and  Bokhara,  S. 
Afghanistan  and  the  Persian  prov.  of  Khoraisan,  W. 
the  Caspian,  and  N.  the  Kirghis  Steppe  and  the  Sea 
of  Aral.  Tl>e  pop.  of  this  extentive  territory  is  esti- 
mated by  Sir  A.  Bumes  at  only  WO.OOO  at  most,  nearly 
the  whole  siurf^ce  consisting  of  unproductive  sandy 
wastes.  The  Oxus  Is  the  great  fertiliser  of  the  tract 
it  passes  through ;  many  canals  communicating  with 
it  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  some  of 
which  are  30  m.  in  length ;  and  the  cultivated  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  are  surrounded  with  wet 
ditches.  The  climate  and  products  are  much  the  same 
as  in  Bokhara ;  the  summer  is  warm,  the  air  dry,  and 
evaporation  rapid  ;  the  winter  Is  short,  and  ire  lasts  only 
a  few  days  at  a  time.  Agriculture  it  better  attended  to 
in  the  tmall  extent  of  productive  land  comprised  in  this 
khanat  than  in  some  of^the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
lands,  after  being  irrigated,  are  manured :  but  animal 
manure  is  scarce,  from  the  fieces  of  the  cattle  bein^  used 
as  fuel,  and  their  being  seldom  stalled.  Wheat,  Itarley, 
t(fttgari  {Uoieu*  tacehara'tu),  millet,  sesamum,  oleagi- 
nous plants,  lentils,  fruits,  linseed,  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
and  some  rice,  are  grown.  The  vine  thrives  well ;  but 
the  inhab.,  being  chiefly  Mohammedans,  little  or  no  wine 
is  made.  The  distilUuion  of  brandy  from  raisins  has. 
however,  been  introduced  by  the  Persians  ;  and,  out  of 
the  capital,  the  Inhab.  indulge  pretty  finely  in  its  use. 
An  intoxicating  Hauor,  as  well  as  a  narcotic  product  for 
smoking,  is  obtained  trtfOi  hemp.  Little  tobacco  is 
grown.  Many  of  the  fHdts  are  good,  and  the  melons 
are  excellent ;  but  the  culture  of  fhilt-trees  is  nearlv 
abandoned  for  that  of  grain  or  fodder.  Wood  is  sun 
flciently  abundant  in  the  N.,  and  is  not  dear  in  the 
capital ;  but  over  all  the  desert  the  only  vegetation  is 
a  few  stunted  bushes.  Homed  cattle  are  few :  sheep 
and  goats  are  much  more  ntmnerous,  their  flesh,  with  that 
of  the  horse,  forming  the  chief  animal  food  of  the  inliab. 
Camels  are  the  principal  l>easts  of  burden,  and  almost 
everr  khivan  possesses  one.  Agriculture  and  cattle 
rearms  occtipy  most  of  the  settled  pop. :  but  some  cotton 
and  tilk  stuln,  shawls,  A-c.  are  made  by  the  women,  and 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  dt.minaiit 
nice  in  Khiva,  at  in  Bokhara,  is  the  Uit>ek,  to  which  the 
klian  belongs  ;  the  rest  of  the  pop.  consists  of  Ouigours, 
Turkmans,  Karakalpackt,  Tadjiks,  about  ?  000  families, 
chiefly  prisoners  of  war,  trma  Bokhara,  and  a  few  Af' 
ghant,  Jewt.  Armenlant,  Persians,  Eimauks,  Kirghiz, 
&c.  The  Uzbeks  enjoy  no  privileges  over  the  re;t,  but 
they  compose  the  chief  portion  of  the  khan*s  army.  The 
Turkmans  are  altogether  nomadic,  and  live  principally 
bv  plunder,  especially  the  capture  and  sale  of  slaves. 
They  seize  upon  the  subjects  of  Russia  on  the  Caspian, 
and  make  many  Inroarls  Into  Khonusan:  Bokhara  Hrd 
the  whole  of  Turkestan  is  supplied  by  them  with  Per>^  tan 
captives.  In  1^3.%  according  to  Sir  A.  Burncs,  th<  ro 
were  as  many  at  3.000  Russia^  slaves  in  Khiva  ;  and  the 
capture  of  her  subjects  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
(and  a  substantial  one  certainly)  of  the  late  hostile  at- 
tempts of  RussUi  against  Khiva.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  30.000  to  40,000  of  the  pop.  of  the  khanat  are  slaves. 
They  have  frequently  a  piece  of  land  given  them  to  cul- 
tivate, or  are  permitted  to  exercise  some  handicraft,  pay- 
ing an  annual  rent  to  their  masters  for  the  privilege, 
from  the  produce  of  which  they  are  afterwards  fre- 
quently able  to  ransom  themselves.  No  foreign  slave, 
however,  even  after  the  purcliate  of  his  liberty,  it 
permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Meyendorf.  in  com- 
paring this  khanat  with  that  of  Bokhara,  observes :  — 
'*  Though  the  inhab.  of  the  two  countries  are  of  the  same 
race,  and  profess  the  same  religion,  the  schools  of  Khiva 
have  never  enjoyed  the  same  reputation  as  those  of 
Bokhara  ;  the  Khivant  are  more  barbarous  than  the 
Bokharese,  as  it  attested  bv  an  inferior  agriculture, 
worse  habitations,  a  more  limited  commerce,  less  wenith, 
and  a  more  savage  mode  of  life."  ( Toy^ird  Bovkkarn^ 
p.  ill.)    According  to  Burnet,  the  Khivans  are  at  Ust 
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but  an  oraanbed  banditti,  protected  by  the  natural 
strength  of  their  country.  The  trade  of  such  a  country 
may  be  ditmiMed  In  a  few  words.  Four  routes  exist 
for  communication  with  Russia :  one  through  the  Kir- 
ghis  steppe,  W.  of  the  Aral  Sea.  to  Orenburg ;  a  second 
by  way  of  Sarachak,  or  Sarachik,  on  the  Ound,  also  to 
OrcDburgi  a  third  through  Sarachak  to  Astrakhan  ;  and 
a  fourth  from  Khiva  to  Karaghan,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Caspian^wbence  goods  are  sent  by  sea  to  Astrakhan.  (  HeC' 
ren.  Researches  on  Asiatic  NationSt^.f  traiul.  II.  288.) 
About  2,000  camels  go  annually  to  Orenburg,  Astrakhan, 
and  some  towns  of  Caubul  and  Persia,  with  wheat,  barley, 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  yam  ;  and  about  a  dosen  large 
boats  come  annually  from  Astrakhan  to  Karaghan  and  the 
Gulph  of  Manghislak,  with  the  producu  of  Russia  and 
the  West,  to  be  exchanged  for  those  brought  by  the  canu 
vans  from  Khiva.  The  chief  Imports  are  slaves,  coin, 
iron  and  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought ;  handkerchieCi, 
wax,  honey,  sugar,  tea,^  which,  as  in  Bokhara,  is  a  fa- 
vourite article ;  cochineal,  spices,  hardware,  &c.  The 
commerce  with  Persia  is  Insignificant.  The  merchandise 
which  goes  to  Asterabad  is  conveyed  on  camels,  at  a 
charge  averaging  from  ^to4  roubles  per  pood,  under  the 
conduct  of  Turkman  guides.  The  trade  of  Khiva  is 
solely  in  the  hands  of  Turkmans,  Khivans,  and  Per> 
slans;  none  but  Mohammedan  merchants  being  suf- 
fered to  transact  business  within  the  khanat.  No  foreign 
merchants  pass  through  or  Into  the  country  with  ease  or 
safety ;  when  not  opeioly  robbed  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  goods,  the  caravans  are  delayed  by  the  khan's  offi- 
cers, the  bales  of*  merdiandise  are  opened,  aad  much 
property  has  been  at  times  extorted.  The  khan  de- 
mands duties  at  the  port  of  Manghislak,  on  the  Caspian, 
which  lies  opposite  Astrakhan,  and  sometimes  (It  is 
said)  on  the  Jaxartes,  B.  of  the  Aral  Sea.  In  order  to 
reach  B<dd)ara  by  a  route  avoiding  Khiva  altogether,  the 
Russians  attempted,  in  1820,  to  send  caravans  by  way  of 
the  latter  river ;  but  the  khan  took  umbrage  at  a  measure 
which  turned  the  traffic  Arom  his  own  territories,  and  sent 
an  army  to  the  Jaxartes,  which  intercepted  a  caravan, 
and  occasioned  the  destruction  of  Its  merchandise. 
Since  then,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Russians  to 
follow  any  route  other  than  that  through  this  khanat  i 
but  no  intercourse  of  a  really  IHendly  nature  has  taken 
place  between  the  two  countries. 

The  commercial  duties  realised  bv  the  khan  amount  to, 
perhaps,  half  bis  total  revenue,  which  latter  is  rou^ly 
estimated,  by  Helmersen  (CMiva,  ^c.  p.  45.),  at  3,00U,0(W 
roubles,  or  fk-ancs :  the  remainder  of  this  sum  being  made 
up  of  1 -5th  of  the  produce  of  every  predatory  excuraion  of 
bis  subjects,  a  family  tax  of  3  ducats  a  year,  taxes  on  war- 
horses,  on  land  cultivated  by  slaves,  Ac  A  regular  transit 
duty  of  24  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  all  khtds  of 
merchandise  passing  through  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment Is  despotic :  for  judicial  afRdrs,  each  town  has  Its 
ataivkt  or  fudge ;  and  in  the  cap.  is  a  central  court  of 
justice  hi  the  last  resort,  composed  of  the  cadi  or  chief 
priest,  the  four  ministers,  and  other  members  nominated 
br  the  khan.  The  khan  may  sometimes  raise  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  and  has  a  park  of  nine  pieces  of  ordnance. 
His  troops,  which  are  mostly  cavalry,  are  entirely  corn- 
nosed  of  Usbeks  and  Turkmans,  and  armed  like  those  of 
Bokhara :  some  of  the  Turkmans  carry  bows  and  arrows. 
There  are  in  the  khanat,  besides  Mervd,  only  two  towns 
worth  notice,  —  Khiva,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment,  and  Orgunje,  the  cbfef  commercial  town,  and 
largest  of  the  two.*  Khiva  was  tributary  to  B<dUiara  till 
the  late  khan  rendered  it  independent,  early   in    the 

E resent  centurr.  The  present  khan,  in  1H32,  led  a 
ostlle  armv  into  Merve,  which  be  sulM|ued.  but  he  has 
always  maintained  friendly  relations  with  Bokhara.  Po- 
litical relations  have  long  existed  between  Russia  and 
Khiva,  envoys  having  been  sent  fk-om  the  one  to  the 
other  as  early  as  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  Latterly, 
the  Russians  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  rob- 
beries committed  by  this  horde ;  aind  though  the  imprac- 
ticable nature  of  the  country  has  hitherto  hindered  them 
from  reaching  Khiva,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  ul- 
timate success. 

Khiva,  a  town  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  the  above 
khanat,  and  residence  of  the  khan  ;  In  an  Irrinted  and 
fertile  plain  near  the  Oxus,  290  m.  W.N.W.  Bokhara, 
and  720  m.  S.S.E.  Orenburg,  on  the  high  road  between 
those  two  cities :  lat.  4H  40*  N.,  long.  590  23*  E.  Pop. 
doubtful,  but  probHbly  from  10,000  to  12,00a  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  wet  ditch,  and  contains 
about  700  houses,  the  suburbs  comprising  1,200  more. 
Khiva  has  a  palace,  which,  like  nearly  all  Uie  rest  of  the 
dwellings  In  the  town,  and  in  the  khanat  generally.  Is  of 
mud,  though  placed  upon  an  eminence  composed  of 
stone.  The  only  stone  buildings  in  the  town  are  three 
mosques,  one  having  a  handsome  minaret ;  a  school,  and 
a  CAravansera.  Khiva  is  externally  picturesque,  befng 
surrounded  with  gardens ;  but  its  streets  are  so  narrow 

*  Thte  It  ih«  WAtnncnt  of  Bomat.  Haavntalslrr  (1K,t9)  mj*,  that 
•II  iht'  comincTc*  of  tha  kluoat  li  now  camrad  tai  tbv  cap. 
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as  scarcely  to  admit  a  laden  camel.  Its  pop.  Is  rery 
mixed ;  its  chief  trade  Is  in  slaves,  for  which  It  is  the 
largest  mart  In  Independent  Turkestan.  (Helmersen^ 
CAtva,  Suckara.^c.  i  Meyendorf}  Mouravi^ ;  Bmmes, 
Ire  .'  Heeren  i  Chinese  Bepositorif  /  ZiuuMermamm^s  Me- 
moir  on  Khiwih,\U\,) 

KHOI,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  AxerUjan,  and  cap.  of 
a  dlstr.,  70  m.  N.  W.  Tabris.  Pop.,  according  to  Smith, 
about  5,000  families,  or  30.000  Inhab.  It  Is  sittiated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Kur,  about  25  m.  N.  firom  the  lake  of 
Urmlah,  and  is  a  handsome,  well  built  town,  in  much 
better  repair  than  most  others  In  Persia.  It  has  few 
mosques  or  large  public  buildings;  but  the  regular 
strecMts,  shaded  with  avenues  of  trees,  give  the  town,  on 
the  whole,  an  iqppearance  of  respectabilUy  and  even 
grandeur.  A  large  and  handsome  baxaar,  with  a  cara- 
vanserai, fhrnishes  ample  accommodation  to  the  mer- 
chants, who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Turkey 
and  B.  Persia.  The  suburbs  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  about  GOO  Armenians ;  but  their  number  has  greatly 
decreased  since  the  war  with  Russia,  when  most  of  them 
migrated  N.  of  the  Araxes.  The  plain  of  Khoi  Is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  fought  In  1514  be- 
tween Shah  Isroael  and  Selim  I.,  In  which  the  Turks, 
though  the  most  ntunerotu,  were  signally  defeated. 
(Snuth  andDwighfs  Miss.  Researches^  p.  315. ;  Jaitbert, 
Voyage  en  Perse,  p.  148.;  RUtett  Asia^  \x.\  Kimneir's 
Persian  Enmire,  p.  154.) 

KHOJEND,  a  town  of  Indep.  Turkestan,  in  Central 
Asia,  khanat  of  Khokan,  near  itsw.  extremitr,  cap.  dlstr. 
of  same  name,  on  the  Jaxartes,  90  m.  W.  Khokan,  and 
said  to  be  as  populous  as  that  dty,  or  Samarcand,  fhna 
which  it  is  150  m.  N.B.  It  is  built  on  rising  ground, 
and  protected  by  walls,  which,  however,  are  much  de- 
cayed on  the  S.  and  W.  sides.  It  is  surrounded  by  wet 
ditches,  and  Intersected  by  canals.  It  is  of  high  anti- 
quity ;  and  near  it,  Nazarov  says,  are  some  remarkable 
ruins.  Khojend  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton 
goods ;  and  a  brisk  trade  in  these,  and  in  Russian 
merchandise.  It  is  the  station  at  which  the  caravans 
entering  the  khanat  flrom  Bokhara  pay  toll;  as  the 
town  or  Usch  is  for  those  entering  Arom  the  Chinese  do- 
minions. {Naaarott i  Ueltnersen;  Bitter,  Asien  Erd- 
kunde.) 

KHOKAN,  KOKAN,  or  FERGHANA,  an  indep. 
khanat  of  Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia,  between  lat.  4ffi 
and  AfP  N.,  and  long.  67<^  and  Iffi  E.;  having  N.  the  Kir- 
ghis  steppe,  B.  and  S.  E.  Chinese  Turkestan,  8.  the 
table-land  of  Pamere  and  Bokhara,  and  W.  the  desert 
territorv  of  the  Karakalpacks.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
mountainous,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  region  wnich 
fomu  the  W.  wall  of  ttie  great  table-land  of  E.  Asia. 
(See  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  167.)  The  Jaxartes  (Sir  or  Sihoon), 
which  rises  not  for  beyond  the  E.  boundary,  traverses  it 
E.  to  W.,  about  its  centre,  watering  manv  fertile  tracts. 
Khokan  is  divided  Into  8  provinces  or  mstrlcts.  Great 
extremes  of  climate  are  experienced  at  different  seasons. 
The  products  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  countries 
to  the  S.  and  W.  This  khanat  has  a  greater  extent  of 
cultivable  and  pasture  land  than  Bokhiara.  In  the  S., 
com  and  fruits,  especially  grapes  and  melons,  grow  In 
great  perfection ;  and  a  proverb  of  Central  Asia  pralsea 
the  '*  pomegranates  of  RhotJend  with  the  apples  of  Sa- 
marcand." This  was  the  patrimonial  kingdom  of  the 
Kmperor  Baber,  who  celebrates  In  lively  terms  its 
beauty  and  fertility.  Cotton  and  the  mulberry  are 
articles  of  constant  culture,  silk  being  the  chief  staple, 
aud  one  for  which  Kliokan  is  famous.  The  pastiu^s 
on  the  Jaxartes  are  excellent :  sheep  are  the  principal 
live  stock,  and  wool  Is  an  Important  product.  The 
camel,  horse,  and  ass  are  extensively  usm  ;  and  horse- 
flesh Is  a  common  article  of  food.  Game  Is  retj  plen- 
tiful. Coal,  Iron,  copper,  jasper,  lapis  laxuli,  ftc.  are 
the  chief  mineral  products.  The  use  of  coal  has  been 
long  known  In  Khokan,  since  Abulfeda  speaks  of 
*'  stones  that  flame  and  bum"  being  found  there  ;  and 
this  important  mineral  may,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
become  a  powerful  auxiliary  In  civilizing  this,  at  pre- 
sent, semi-barbarous  region.  The  Inhabs.  are  mostly 
Usbeks  ;  to  which  race,  as  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  the 
khan  belongs.  They  are  Mohammedans,  and  eoually 
bigoted  and  strict  in  thrir  religious  ctutoms  witn  the 
Kokharrse.  The  dialect  they  use  is  the  Jagatai- 
Turkisb.  The  rest  uf  the  pop.  are  chiefly  Tadjiks 
{see  Bokhara,  Vol.  1.  p.  397.)  and  KIrghis,  who  hibabit 
the  N.  and  B.  The  Tadfiks  are  deprived  of  the 
right  -of  property,  which  they  enjoy  In  Kniva  and  Bok- 
hara, and  are  only  suffered  to  cultivate  the  soil  under 
the  Uibeks.  After  agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of 
aheep  and  silkworms,  the  t^Ief  occupation  of  the  people 
is  the  manufacttuv  of  embroidered  silks  and  cotton 
goods.  The  former  are  much  worn  by  the  Klrghls 
hordes  ;  the  latter  are  sent  In  large  Quantities  to  Ck»k- 
hara,  the  returns  being  made  in  Russian  goods,  as  iron, 
steel,  wooUon  cloths,  otter-skins,  cochineal,  vitriol, 
sandal-wood,  ftc.  Shawls  and  other  Indian  manufac- 
tures come  from  Cashmere  and  the  Pui^ab,  by  Caubul 
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and  Balkb.  The  rest  of  the  trade  if  diielly  wHh  Btt* 
tiiiiLslian ;  the  iotercoorse  wHh  Chinese  Turkeitan  is 
v«Tjr  limited,  owing  to  the  ill-feeling  ttwt  exists  between 
I  lie  iLhao  of  Khokan  and  the  Chinese  authorities.  Tlie 
sane  cause  renders  the  intercourse  between  Yarkimd 
aiui  Bokhara  less  frequent ;  the  nearest  and  best  route 
between  Ukose  cities  leading  through  the  vallej  of  tlte 
Jaxartes.  This  route,  though  passing  over  mountains 
on  which  trareilers  experience  dilBcultjr  of  breathing,  is 
passable  except  in  the  three  summer  months,  when  It  is 
flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  It  may  be  travelled 
by  a  caravan  in  4i  days  ;  and  merchandise  may  be  coo- 
Tnyed  from  Bokhara  as  (ar  as  Kliokan  in  carts,  the 
route  between  those  two  cities  being  the  best  in  all 
lodep.  TurlLestan.  Some  Russian  caravans  from  Se- 
mipalatinslt,  Petropawlawsk,  ftc,  go  by  the  route 
through  Khokan  to  the  Chinese  frontier :  and  8  times 
the  quantity  of  Russian  piece  goods  are  sold  in  this 
country  that  go  to  Bokhara.  Of  late,  indeed,  this 
kn^nat  has  begun  to  have  a  very  active  trade  witli 
Russia,  tlw  caravans  engaged  in  this  trade  passing 
through  a  region  much  less  interrupted  by  marauding 
parties  than  those  between  Russia  and  Boktiara,  through 
the  territories  of  Kkiva  and  the  Little  Klrghis  horde. 
According  to  Bumes,  a  commercial  intercourse  is  also 
kept  up  between  Khokan  and  Constantinople.  A  duty 
of  24  per  cenL.  ad  valorem,  is  laid  on  ail  merchandise 
imported  by  Soonite  Mus-tulmans,  and  5  per  cent,  on 
the  goods  of  all  other  individuals  passing  the  frontier ; 
but  these  duties  are  levied  with  little  regularity.  In- 
ternal commerce  is  entirely  free,  as  in  Boiihara,  and  tlM 
trade  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  last-named  country. 
Each  town  possesses  at  l«ut  one  caravansera,  SAd  has 
stated  fairs,  at  which  a  good  deal  of  business  is  trans- 
acted. Besides  the  cap.,  tlie  chief  towns  are  Andfjan, 
Khojend,  Turkestan,  and  the  others  which  give  name  to 
the  several  pruvs.  The  government  is  despotic;  the 
khan,  maintadns  an  army  of  about  10,000  cavalry,  which 
he  c»ti,  on  an  emergency,  increase  to  80,000.  According 
to  some  Chinese  records,  it  would  appear  that  this 
country  was  formerly  subject  to  China  ;  it  has,  however, 
lor  manr  ages  thrown  off  its  allegiance.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  many  of  the  adjacent  Kirghiz 
tribes  were  reduced  to  subjection  ;  but  about  1830,  the 
khan  having  supported  the  Mohammedans  of  Cashgar 
against  their  Chinese  masters,  was  totally  defeated  in  a 
great  battle,  and  his  territoriM  invaded  by  the  latter ; 
shsce  which  the  power  of  Khokan  has  been  on  the  decline. 
This,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  interesting, 
ttom  having  been  the  seats  of  nations  whose  armies 
have  frequently  changed  the  political  fiu:e  of  Asia,  and 
even  in  some  degree  of  Europe.  Besides  giving  birth 
to  Baber,  the  conqueror  of  Hindostan,.who  ascended  tlie 
throne  of  Fershana  in  1494,  Khokan,  and  iU  vicinity, 
abounds  with  localities  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Jcnghii  Khan  and  Timour. 
It  is  probable  that  this  cotmtry  will,  at  no  distant 

e'riod,  be  united  to  Russia.  The  boundary  between 
ussia  and  Khokan,  as  determined  about  1B28,  was 
fixed  at  the  Kuk-su,  or  "Blue  river/'  long.  67°  30^ 
E.  (?) :  but.  according  to  the  Asiatic  Journal  (Aug  1834, 
p.  874.),  tlie  Russians  bad  then  crossed  that  river,  and 
erected  forts  on  the  Khokan  side. 

Khokam,  a  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  the  above 
khanat,  and  seat  of  its  gov.,  on  the  Jaxartes,  S30m. 
N.B.  Samarcand,  and  about  the  same  N.W.  Cashgar. 
It  is  reported  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  Bokhara, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  150,000  inhab.  Khokan 
is  an  open  town,  but  contains  a  palace  fortified  with 
a  wall  of  mud,  of  which  material  most  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  are  constructed.  The  only  exceptions  are 
three  bazaars,  built  of  stone,  open  twice  a  week  for  the 
purpoM^  of  trade ;  some  ancient  monuments  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  and  some  large  stAbleS  constructed 
of  brick,  and  belonging  to  the  khan.  There  are  a  great 
many  mosques  and  public  schools,  and  several  caravan- 
seras.  Among  the  pop.  are  many  Cashmerians,  and 
some  Hindoos,  Jews,  Nogal-Tortars,  and  Russians. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  unpavcd,  and  unpleasant ;  but 
its  vicinity  is  very  productive,  and  sprinkled  with  numer- 
ous gardens,  cultivated  fields,  meadows,  and  villages. 
( W^Aen,  in  Btngal  Journal ;  Naxaruv  ;  Meyendmffi 
Burnet ;  Bitter,  Asien  Erdkunde,  v .  IfA—lM . .  &c. ) 

KHONSAR,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Adjimi,  8S 
m.  W.N.W.  Ispahan ;  lat.  30°  V  N.,  long.  bOP  26'  E.  It 
is  said,  by  Kinneir,  to  contain  2,5(X)  families,  or  from 
12,000  to  13,000  people.  Its  situation  Is  singularlv  inter- 
esting and  romantic,  at  the  base  of  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  so  very  close, 
that  the  bouses  occupv  the  bottom,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  lace  of  the  bills  to  some  height  The  town  is 
about  6  m.  long,  but  only  4  in.  broad,  and  each  house  is 

Sparated  and  surrounded  by  Its  own  garden.  The  hills 
brd  an  ample  supply  of  water ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  black  and  barren  rocks,  without  a  particle  of  vegeta- 
tion hanging  over  the  gardens,  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  luxuriant  ana  variegated  foliage  of  the  planta- 
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tlon.  Ko  com  of  any  kind  is  grown  to  the  valley ;  but 
the  fruit  is  so  abtmdant,  that  it  aloue  enables  the  inhab. 
to  procure  in  return  every  article  either  of  necessity  or 
convenience.  According  to  Kinneir,  it  yields  an  annual 
revenue  of  5,000  tomins,  exclusive  of  apayment  usually 
made  in  dried  Arults  and  cotton  chintz.  (Kimmeir*$  Per$ia, 
p.  I9B.) 

KHOOLOOM,  KHULM,  or  TASH-KURGHAN,  a 
town  of  the  khanat  of  Koondooz*,  to  Central  Asia, 
on  the  Khulm  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  and 
on  the  high  road  between  Balkh  and  Koondooz.  40 
m.  B.  by  S.  the  former,  and  6H  m.  W.  by  8.  the  Is^r 
city.  Lat.  VP  88'  K..  long,  about  68O  R.  Pop.,  estl- 
mated  bv  Bumes  to  1832,  at  10.000 ;  and  if  this  number 
may  be  depended  upon,*  either  the  pop.  had  greatly  de« 
dined  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  or  (which  is  most 
probable)  the  number  of  houses  had  been  much  ex« 
aggerated  by  M oorcroft,  by  whom  they  were  estimated 
at  90,000.  According  to  the  latter,  "  The  houses  are 
built  of  clay  and  sun-dried  bricks,  of  one  story,  witli 
domes,  to  tlie  usual  fashion  of  the  country,  anid  each 
stands  l^  itself  in  a  walled  Inclosure,  oftoi  contatotng 
fruit  trees.  The  streets  are  straight,  of  a  moderate 
breadth,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
have  commonly  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
them.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  wUh 
wooden  gates;  a  sufflcient  protection  against  sudden 
incursions  of  horsemen,  hot  n<me  against  artillery.  It  is 
also  guarded  by  two  forts,  one  .on  an  eminence,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  S.E. ;  the  other  on  the  left 
bank,  and  on  the  plain :  both  are  of  earth,  and  of  no 
strength.  There  are  4  tolerably  good  serais  for  tra- 
vellers. The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  Tadjiks  and  Caubuleesj. 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Usbeks.  The  shops  for  dyes  and 
druss  are  usually  kept  bv  Hindoos,  who  also  act,  in  a 
smul  way,  as  bankers.  The  vendors  of  dried  fruits  are 
mostly  from  Caubul.  The  Usbeks  engage  Ultle  to 
trafflc.  They  are  all,  rich  and  poor,  dressed  much  alike, 
in  long  gowns  of  striped  cotton  singhams.  Bazaars  are 
held  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  when  horses,  asses, 
mules,  camels,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  brought  to 
their  respective  markets.  A  sheep  sells  at  from  two  to 
four  rupees  ;  they  are  of  the  large  tail  variety,  and  the 
fat  of  tne  tail,  and  along  the  back,  is  commonly  l-3d  of 
the  weight  of  the  sheep,  including  the  bones.  Cotton 
cloths,  cotton  in  the  pod,  tanned  leather,  raw  hides,  toel, 
grapes,   raisins,   pistachio   nuts,    pomegranates,   dried 

Slums,  rock  salt,  brown  leather  boots  with  iron-shod 
eels,  dyes,  as  the  pomegranate  bark,  madder  (indi- 
genous), and  indigo,  from  Hindostan,  are  exposed  for 
sale,  along  with  blankeu  of  ftoe  wool  from  Cbitral,  and 
raw  «(ool  from  thence  and  Budukhshan.  Printed  chintzes, 
quilts,  and  turbans  are  also  brought  from  India.  C<nrs« 
saddlery  is  much  to  reouest.  There  is  one  market  en- 
tirely for  melons,  which  are  raised  in  this  neighbourhood 
in  great  quantities.  The  sheep  and  Airs  of  Koondooz 
are  exchanged  at  Yarkund  for  tea,  disposed  of  to 
Turkestan,  at  an  advance  of  600  per  cent  The  follow, 
ing  were  the  prices  of  diflierent  articles  at  the  time  of 
our  visit :  —mutton  4  to  5  Mrsos  t  per  ekarak  (^  lbs.), 
beef  a  pysas  ditto,  sheep-talf  fot  8  ditto,  sheep  butter  9t 
ditto,  cow  butter  20  ditto,  oil  16  ditto,  rice  4  ditto,  wheat 
flour  7  pysffs  for  4  ckaraht,  barley  about  \\  maund  for  a 
rupee,  ftc  The  workmen  in  wood,  leather,  and  metals, 
were  very  todifferent,  but  demanded  high  wages,  |  to  |  a 
rupee  per  day.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  had  lands,  and  were 
In  some  degree  Independent  of  labour."  (ii.  449—452.) 
Khooloom  has  long  been  the  station  for  receivtog  the 
custom-duties  on  all  merchandise  coming  from  the 
W.  into  Koondooz  ;  which  duties  amount  to  2|  per  cent. 
ad  vol, 

**  Old  Khulm  (now  entirely  destroyed),  is  situated 
about  4  m.  from  Tash  Kurahan.    It  was  a  place  of  tm. 

E)rtance  in  the  time  of  Khilich  All  (a  former  chief  of 
aikh);  but  its  situation  on  the  plain  exposed  it  to 
predatory  incursions :  and  the  Hasaurehs  dammed  up  or 
diverted  the  course  or  the  river,  upon  which  the  fertUiza. 
tlon  of  its  soil  depended.  The  chief  therefore  r«noved 
his  capital  to  Tash-Kurghan,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
people  of  Khulm,  whose  orchards  had  been  celebrated 
throughout  the  E.  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
produce.**  {Moorcrqft't  Trav.  11.  4^3,  &c. ;  Sumet* 
Bokhara  ;  Madras  Journal  qf  Literature,  8fc.  passim. ) 

KIIORASSAN  {country  qf  the  $uin),  a  prov.  of  Per. 
sin,  lying  between  the  31  st  and  88th  parallels  of  N.  lat, 
and  the  53d  and  62d  degrees  of  E.  lonfc.,  being  bounded 
K.E.  and  N.  by  the  Oxus  and  country  of  Balkh ;  S.  by 
Caubul  and  Seistan ;  and  W.  by  Irak,  Asterabad,  and 
Daghestan.  Its  boundaries,  however,  have  been  venr  dif. 
ferent  at  difl^rent  times  ;  and  its  present  area,  which  is 
small  comparatively  with  the  great  extent  of  country 
that  it  comprised  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Afghaiu,  Is 
roughly  estimated  at  about  80,000  sq.  m.  P<^.  uncertain. 

*  A  paper  In  d>«  MadrmM  Journal  qf  Seiemet,  See.,  tot  Jan.  IRlO, 
•tatci  UMt  Khooloom  is  an  Indtpendc^t  to«n ;  adding,  however,  ihas 
*'  nothing  it  mora  variable  Utan  the  limiu  of  a  khanat  in  Aaia." 

t  A  fifta  Is  tlM  fiOcb  part  ofs  Mahmgud.StMUc  mpw. 
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Its  surface  tt  much  dirersified  by  plains  and  monntaini ; 
a  largo  portion  contlstt  of  arid  rocks,  dostituto  of  vege- 
tatioD  or  fresh  water,  and  of  salt  and  sandy  deserts, 
•oioug  which  may  be  found  a  few  fertile  oases.  The  El- 
burz  range  of  mountains  crosses  the  N.  part  of  the  pror. 
eastward  ;  and  between  this  lofty  ridge  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  an  Immense  uninterrupted  plain,  which  includes 
the  steppe  of  Khiva,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  extenslTO 
flat  called  by  the  natives  Dusht-el-Kipchauk.  That 
portion  of  the  plain  which  belongs  to  Khorassan  is  with- 
out a  single  cultivated  spot  or  permanent  habitation  ; 
and  Its  scanty  pop.  comprises  only  a  few  tribes  of  wan- 
dering Turkmans.  At  the  foot  ot  the  mountains,  how- 
ever, there  are  manv  rich  valleyc,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,  and  rornicrly  well  peop'led,  and  cultivated.  This 
district,  known  in  Persia  as  the  Attack,  once  comprlfted 
several  large  towns,  all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
totally  deserted,  iu  consequence  of  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  Turkmans,  who  have  obtained  ftill  possession  of 
the  whole  tract.  'Ilie  Elburz  mountains  send  ramifica- 
tions southward,  which  penetrate  O-om  60  to  100  m.  Into 
the  plain.  This  range  contains  considerable  qoantities 
of  iron,  which,  however,  is  not  wrought :  the  turquoise 
mines  of  NIshapoor  are  rich,  and  if  managed  with  skill 
would  yield  large  revenues  ;  but  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  Persian  government  on  the  tenants  of  the  land 
have  led  to  the  closing  of  many  of  the  most  productive 
mines.  {See  Nisiupooa.)  In  ttiis  portion  of  the  country 
are  many  fertile  tracts,  which,  were  there  any  security 
for  property,  would  no  doubt  be  cultivated  and  well  peo- 
pled. The  valley  of  Mushed  is  of  great  length,  com. 
mencing  about  10  m.  N.W.  of  Sheerwan,  and  extending 
in  a  S.W.  direction  for  upwards  of  50  m.  beyond  Mushed. 
Iu  breadth  varies  from  13  to  30  m.,  and  it  comprises,  be- 
tides Mushed  (which  hat  a  pop.  of  30.000),  the  towns  of 
Cbinnariin,  Radkan,  and  Koocnan,  with  a  great  extent  of 
sood  landj  cultivated  by  Koordlsh  settlers.  The  W. 
limit  of  Khorassan  is  nearly  that  of  the  great  aallne 
desert,  which  forms  its  predominating  feature.  This 
tract,  which,  though  considerably  more  lofty,  is  con- 
•Idered  by  Eraser  (p.  251.)  to  be  connected  with  the 
desert  K.  of  the  Elburs  ridge,  skirU  the  districts  of  Te- 
heran, Kashanjand  Ispahan,  insulates  that  of  Yesd.  and 
extends  (torn  Toorsheet  southward  to  the  confines  of 
Pars,  Kerman,  and  Seistan,  including  hardly  anv  ha- 
bitable country  except  that  near  Boerjoon  and  Gbayn. 
Its  B.  limit  is  pretty  correctly  indicated  by  a  line  con. 
necting  the  towns  of  Herat,  Subzawar,  Furrah,  and 
Dooshak.  The  nature  of  this  desert  varies  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  In  some  places  it  produces  a  few  of  those 
planU  that  thrive  in  a  salt  soil,  while  in  others  it 
consists  of  a  crackling  crust  of  dry  earth,  covered  with 
■alt  efflorence :  a  considerable  portion  is  marshy,  and  in 
the  lower  parts  water  accumulates  during  winter,  which 
is  evaporated  in  the  hot  weather,  leaving  lakes  of  salt, 
on  a  bed  of  mud.  Again,  in  certain  districts,  sand 
abounds  in  plains,  interspersed  with  waving  hillocks, 
easily  moved  by  the  wind,  and  sometimes  so  light  and 
impalpable  as  to  prove  not  only  disagreeable  but  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  travellers,  who  not  unftvquently 
are  buried  in  Its  heaps.  Of  the  rivers  of  Khorassan,  the 
Tedsen  (an.  Odhu)  Is  next  In  sixe  to  the  Oxus :  it 
appears  to  rise  near  Seraks,  and  after  receiving  the  Me- 
■bed  and  other  streams,  falls  Into  the  Caspian  Sea  In  lat. 
MP  41'  N.  The  rivers  of  the  interior  are  few  and  Incon- 
siderable, and  for  the  most  part  are  lost  In  the  sand,  like 
the  Zenderoon  of  Ispahan. 

The  climate  of  Khorassan  varies  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  elevation  of  the  districts  into  which  it  is  divided. 
In  some  part*  tt  Is  temperate,  in  others  extremely  cold. 
The  deserts  are  infested  by  the  simoom,  which  is  as  fatal 
here  as  in  Arabia.  {See  Vol.  1. 130.)  The  cultivated  dis- 
tricts produce  the  grains  and  fiuits  of  S.  Europe,  with  asa- 
faetida,  tragacauth,  and  other  gums ;  but  timocr  is  rare. 
Cattle-feeding  is  the  chief  emplovment  of  the  nomad 
race  that  roam  over  the  desert ;  and  the  camels  and  goats 
of  Khorassan  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  soft  hair,  which 
is  a  valuable  article  of  trade  in  the  markets  of  Meshed 
and  Kishapoor,  the  two  largest  towns  of  the  province. 
The  inhab.  of  the  settled  districu  are  Tadilks  or  Persians, 
properly  so  called,  and  their  number  has  been  estimated 
at  1 .900,000.  The  Hyats,  or  nomads,  comprise  Turkmans, 
Djelcrs,  and  other  Turkish  tribes,  and  there  are  about 
30,000  Kurds  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province.  The  religion 
of  all  the  Inhab.  is  Mohammedan,  and  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  sect  of  All.  The  prov.  is  divided  into  seve* 
ral  little  governments ;  but  the  authority  of  the  king  of 
Persia  extends  only  over  the  cities  of  Meshed.  Nisha- 
ppor,  Turtkish,  and  Tabes,  with  their  dependencies. 
The  S.  parte  belong  to  the  Affghans,  and  the  Uzbek 
Tartars  and  Turkmans  wander  over  the  N.  and  E.,  ac- 
knowledging only  their  native  khans.  These  wild  tribes 
carry  on  incessant  hostilities.  Invading  each  other's  ter- 
ritories with  bodies  of  irregular  horse,  who,  after  ra- 
valuing  the  country  and  burning  the  vilUges,  carry  oflT  the 
InhabitanU  Into  slavery.  (PraxerU  Khortusam,  p.S40., 
and  Aitp^-ndU  ;  Kwneir's  Persia,  p.  161.,  «cc.) 
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KHOTAN,  or  ILITSI,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tarkettan. 
prov.  Yarkund,  on  the  high  road  between  that  city  and 
Lassa,  260  m.  E.S.E.  the  former:  lat.  37^  lO'  M.,  long, 
about  79P  B.  It  is  principally  occupied  by  Uzbeks ;  and 
is  said  to  be  celebrated  for  "  ite  musk,  and  the  beauty  of 
lu  inhabs."  Khotan,  according  to  Abulfeda  and  other 
Mohammedan  geographers,  was  formerly  a  town  of  great 
consequence :  It  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  size,  en- 
closed by  ramparU  of  earth,  and,  though  ill  built,  haa 
broad  streeU.  It  Is  the  station  of  a  Chinese  governor 
and  garrison;  has*  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics,  leather, 
paper,  Ac,  aaoA  a  orisk  trade  in  these  and  various  other 
articles,  including  jfu,  the  jasper  of  the  andenU.  {Hel- 
mer$en,  Bitter,  Klavrotk,  Ac.) 

KIACUTA,  or  KIAKHTA,  a  town  of  Astatic  Russia, 
gov.  and  prov.  Irkutsk,  being  the  centre  of  the  trade  and 
political  intercourse  bietwcen  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  It  stands  immediately  withio  the  Siberian 
frontier,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the 
Selenga,  and  upon  a  plateau  elevated  about  2,2C0  (t. 
above  the  sea,  65  m.  S.  by  E.  Selengiusk.  and  IHOm. 
S.E.  IrkuUk:  lat.  60°  21' 6"  N..  long.  106O28'  15'  E. 
{Erman.)  Pop.  between  4,000  and  5,000.  It  is  divided 
Into  an  upper  and  lower  town  :  the  former,  or  the  fortress 
of  Troiskoi  Sawsk,  was  founded  when  the  first  commercial 
treaty  took  place  between  Russia  and  China,  in  1728. 
The  town  within  is  regularly  laid  out,  in  the  form  of  a 
square ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  bazaar,  or  market- 
place, a  wooden  building.  Except  a  chapel  of  stone,  and 
some  of  the  public  offices,  built  partlywit  n  brick,  Kiachta 
is  constructed  wholly  of  wood.  The  church,  govern- 
ment-house, barracks,  and  watch  tower,  are  the  chief 
public  edifices  within  the  town :  the  various  courts  and 

Sovemment  offices,  imperial  rhubarb  dep6t,  custom- 
ouse,  Ac,  are  in  one  or  the  suburbs.  The  lower  town, 
a  few  versts  distant,  consists  of  only  about  50  houses.  In- 
habited by  merchants,  who  conduct  the  trade  with  the 
Chinese,  and  some  of  whi^m  are  said  to  be  very  rich. 

On  the  Chinese  side  of  the  t)oundary  is  the  Mongolian 
village  of  Mia-mia-tckin  (the  place  of  trade),  which,  like 
the  Russian  town,  is  laid  out  in  a  square  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade.  It  is  ill  built,  and  has  only  from 
1,200  to  1.600  inhab.,  all  males,  no  women  being  allowed 
to  reside  in  it.  All  the  merchantile  transactions  are  con- 
ducted between  this  village  and  Lower  Kiachta ;  and  tbe 
merchants  of  the  two  places  visit  each  other  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Tbe  goods  bought  by  the  Russians  are  im- 
mediately sent  to  Upper  Kiachta,  to  be  examined  by  the 
custom-house  authorities.  The  Russians  exchange  furs, 
sheep  and  lamb  skins,  Russian  and  Silesian  broad-cloths, 
Russian  and  morocco  leather,  coarse  linens,  cattle,  and 
especially  bullion,  for  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silka, 
nankeens,  porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb,  tobacco, 
musk,  he.  At  the  Kiachta  Dec.  fair,  the  tea  bought  by 
the  Russians  is,  at  an  average,  said  to  amount  to  60.000 
chests,  or  4,200,000  lbs.,  of  fine  pekoe:  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  an  inferior  kind,  much  of  which  is  consumed 
by  the  Siberians  and  nomadic  Tartars.  But,  according 
to  Klaproth,  the  accounU  of  the  Russian  commerce  witn 
China  have  been  much  exaggerated ;  the  total  amount 
of  the  trade  seldom  reaching  24  millions  fr.  a  year, 
and  frequently  not  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum.  In  1831, 
the  Russian  exports  by  way  of  Kiachta  amounted  to 
4,655,536  fr.,  and  the  importe  to  6,758,858  tr.  QooAi  may 
be  conveyed  from  Kiachta  to  European  Russia  either 
bv  land  or  water  (by  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  the  Angard, 
Yenisei,  Ac.)  ;  in  the  former  mode  the  journey  occu|ics 
a  year,  and  in  the  latter  three  years,  or  rather,  three  very 
short  summers,  the  rivers  being  Tor  a  great  part  of  tbe 
year  fVozcn  over.  {Erman,  Biise  um  die  Erde  j  Klap^ 
roth.  Mi  moires,  ^c,  I.  57—80. ;  Bitter  ;  Official  Pap*  rs, 
and  Priv.  Inform.) 

KIDDERMINSTER,  an  Important  manufacturing 
and  market  town,  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Worcester,  hund.  Halfshire,  on  the  Stour^n  affluent  of 
the  Severn,  13  m.  N.  Worcester,  16  m.  W.  S.  W.  Bir- 
mingham, and  118m.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  the  en- 
tire par.,  11,160  acres :  pop.  of  pari  l>or.  (which  includes 
the  old  bor.,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  "  foreign  "  dis- 
trict) In  1841, 15,427.  The  town,  divided  by  the  river. 
which  Is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  into  two  unequal 
parte,  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  several  good  streets, 
well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  kept  clean  by  an  un- 
derground sewerage.  In  the  centre  of  the  roarket-plaoe 
is  the  town-hall,  a  capacious  brick  structure,  com- 
prising, besides  several  other  rooms,  a  large  council- 
chamber  for  corporation  meetings,  quarter  sessions, 
&c. ;  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  used  as  a  but- 
chers* market,  and  underneath  is  a  cellar  that  haa 
sometimes  t>een  used  as  a  gaol.  I'be  church,  which 
stands  iu  a  fine  open  space,  on  the  brow  of  a  bill,  and 
close  to  the  river,  is  a  large  Gothic  edifloe.  richly 
adomod.  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  pinnacled  tower, 
the  whole  l>elng  in  excellent  repair.  The  Interior  has 
accommodation  for  2,000  persons,  and  containa  several 
fine  old  monumente.  Cmnected  with  the  church,  at 
Ite  E.  end,  is  a  Gothic  chapel  or  chantry,  now  appro- 
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The  bouset  are,  for  the  mo»t  put,  of  wood,  and  the 
•treets  narrow,  crooked,  and  mostly  nnpaved.  The  town 
Is  principally  dependent  on  the  pilgrimages  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  monastery,  and  on  the  academy.  In  1798  a 
ikir,  formerly  held  at  Dubno,  was  transferred  thither. 
It  takes  place  during  January,  and  is  attended  by  all  the 
•urrounoing  nobles,  as  well  as  by  great  numbers  of  mer- 
chanu  and  other  descriptions  of  people.  They  rendes- 
Tous  in  the  exchange.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  abun- 
dant and  pxceedingiv  cheap.  {Sc/mitxUr,  La  Rtusif,  tfc,, 
p.  449—458. ;  Pinkerton  ;  LvalTs  Travels,  1.  103.,  &c.) 

KIEL,  a  town  of  Denmark,  cap.  Uolstein,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  proT.  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  bay.  lat. 
MO  ly  48"  N.,  long.  10©  8'  18"  E.  Pop.  13.672.  It  U 
handsome,  well  built,  and  thriving.  The  university, 
founded  in  1665,  has  had  many  distinguished  men  among 
Its  professors:  it  has  a  valuable  library,  comprising 70,0C0 
volumes,  and  is  attended  at  present  by  about  200  students. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  grammar  school,  with  an 
orphan-house,  a  workhouse,  Ac.  The  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  Is  a  fine  old  building ;  a  handsome  roval  palace 
stands  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  towu,  and  the  public  baths 
deserve  notice. 

Kiel  is  the  seat  of  government,  and,  since  1834,  of 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  duchies  of  Sleswfck, 
Holsieiii,  and  Lauenburg.  There  is  an  extensive  hat 
manufacture ;  and  starch,  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  &c., 
are  also  produced.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  has  water 
sufficient  for  large  ships.  A  good  deal  of  trade  and  ship- 
building is  earned  on.  Packet  boats  sail  regularly  ior 
Copenhagen  :  and  the  road  from  Hamburg  to  Kiel  l>eing 
equal  to  any  in  England,  this  route  is  much  H-equented 
by  travellers  visiting  the  Danish  metropolis.  The 
Uolstein  canal,  forming  a  navigable  communication  be- 
tween the  Eyder  and  the  Baltic,  unites  with  the  latter 
9  m.  IVom  the  town.  There  is  a  great  annual  fair  in 
January. 

KILDA  (ST.).  or  HIRT.  a  smaH  island  belonging  to 
Scotland,  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  60  m.  W.  from  Uist ;  lat. 
67^  SO'  N.,  long.  8^  32'  30"  W.  It  Is  about  3  m.  in  length 
1^  2  m.  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  4.000  acres :  hav- 
ing attached  to  it  a  few  dependent  and  inferior  islets. 
Except  at  the  landing  place  on  its  S.  side,  and  at  a  rocky 
bay  on  the  N..  the  island  is  wholly  fenced  round  with 
lony  Inaccessible  precipices.  The  landing  place,  now 
noticed,  aUTords.  except  during  southerly  winds,  good 
anchorage.  St.  Kilda  is  principally  occupied  by  four  hills; 
and  though  the  soil  be  but  thin  and  poor.  It  is,  owing  to 
the  moisture  and  mildness  of  the  clunate,  covered  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  affords  pasture  for  some  hundreds 
of  sheep  and  a  few  cows.  A  small  portion  of  the  surface 
is  in  tillage,  and  produces  the  variety  of  barley  allied 
bear  or  big,  and  oats  ;  but  owing  to  the  frequent  and  tre- 
mendous storms  by  which  the  island  is  visited  the  crops 
are  exceedingly  precarious,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
destroyed.  The  tnhabs.  consist  of  22  families,  of  6  or 
6  individuals  each,  who  live  together  in  one  poor  hamlet. 
The  island  being  resorted  to  by  a  vast  number  of  sea 
fowl,  the  inhabs.  are  principally  engaged  in  fowling  and 
are  mainly  dependent  on  the  eggs,  flesh,  and  feathers  of 
the  birds.  Fowling  is  here,  as  in  all  similar  localities, 
an  extremely  perilous  occupation,  and  one  requiring 
great  nerve  and  dexterity.  ( ^ee  Vol.  I.  p.  832 J  FI»hlng 
»,  also,  a  considerable  resource.  The  people  are  filthy 
in  their  habits,  destitute  of  most  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  apparently  unhealthy  and  short-lived.  The  Island 
belongs  to  a  single  proprietor,  who  lets  it  to  a  middle- 
man, by  whom  it  is  let  to  the  Inbabs.  The  latter  pay 
their  rents  lu  feathers  and  bear.  The  pop.  has  long  been 
stationary. 

Recently  a  cnnsldernble  Improvement  has  been  elTected 
in  the  condition  of  these  remote  islanders  by  the  visits 
paid  them  in  the  course  of  summer  by  steamers  from 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  A  few  years  ago  they 
were  extremt-ly  ignorMnt ;  but  they  are  said  to  be,  in  this 
respect,  a  good  deal  improved  through  the  residence 
amongst  them  of  a  worthV  and  most  attentive  clergyman. 
(Martm*t  Voyage  to  St.  KHfta.  4th  ed.  Lond.  1763  ;  Ftr/- 
lartom  and  Bnird  o*  the  HigMands  and  IsUmdt  qf  Scot' 
land,  p.  28,  Ac) 

KILDA  RE,  an  Inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Letnster, 
havintf  N  Meath,  B.  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  S.  Cariow, 
and  W.  King's  and  Queen's  Cos.  It  conulns  392.435 
acres,  of  which  66,447  are  unimproved  bog  and  waste, 
c6nsisting  principally  of  portions  of  the  bog  of  Allen 
(which  see).  Surface  mostly  flat,  or  but  slightly  imdn- 
latlng ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  bog,  the  soil  Is 
mostly  clayey  and  fertile.  The  famous  common,  cal  ed 
the  cttrratk  of  Kiidare,  in  the  centre  of  (he  co.,  contains 
about  A.OOO  acres,  and  Is  said  to  be  unmatched  for  the 
softness  of  Its  turi  and  the  richness  of  Its  verdure. 
When  Mr.  Wakefield  visited  Ireland,  agriculture  in  this 
CO.  sras  In  the  worst  possible  state  (L  419.) ;  but,  though 
still  vary  Ikr  behind,  it  has  b*en  materially  improved  In 
the  interval ;  and  better  Implements,  better  stock,  and 
Impsoved  procassas  have  been  pretty  generally  Intro- 
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daced.  There  are  some  very  large  estates ;  but  property 
Is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  divided.  Farms  vary  \n 
slxe  from  5  up  to  200  and  even  600  acres  ;  and  have.  In- 
deed, been  less  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  Irish  cos. 
Average  rent  of  land,  18«.  an  acre.  Minerals  and  ma- 
nufkctures  unimportant  Principal  rivers  Barrow,  Lifl^y, 
and  Boyne ;  the  last* mentioned  river  having  its  principal 
source  in  this  co.,  near  Carbury.  It  is  also  Intersected 
by  the  Grand  Canal,  and  by  its  branch  leading  to  Monas- 
tereven  and  Athy.  It  has  no  considerable  town,  Athj 
telng  the  most  populous.  Kildare  contains  10  baronies, 
and  113  parishes;  it  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
both  for  the  co.  Registered  electors  In  1849-50,  896. 
In  1841,  It  had  18,556  inbab.  houses,  20.338  (amilies,  and 
114,488  Inhabs.,  of  whom  68,030  were  males,  and  66.458 
females. 

KILIA,  a  small  town  of  European  Russia,  in  Bessara- 
bia, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kilia,  an  arm  of  the  Danube, 
about  8  m.  from  Its  mouth.  It  has  some  trade  ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  this  arm  of  the  river.  It  is  not  likely  ever  to 
become  a  place  of  any  importance. 

KILKKN  N  Y,  an  Inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Iieioster, 
having  N.  Queen's  Co. ;  B.  Carlow  and  Wexford,  from 
which  it  is  set>arated  by  the  Barrow  ;  S.  Waterford.  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Suir ;  and  W.  the  latter  and 
Tipperary.  Area,  513,686  acres  ;  of  which  96,669  are  un- 
improved mountain  and  bog.  Though  in  parts  hilly,  tba 
surface  is  mostly  either  flat,  or  but  slightly  undulating. 
Soil  of  various  qualities ;  but  for  the  most  part,  it  rests 
on  a  limestone  bottom,  and  is  light,  loamy,  and,  in  the 
valleys  particularly  fertile.  The  remarks  made  under 
the  head  of  Kildare  as  to  the  Improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  agriculture,  since  1813,  apply  equally  to  this 
CO.  In  some  districts  the  dairy  husbandry  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Property  mostly  in  very  large  estates.  Farms 
of  various  sixes,  but  generally  small .  Partnership  tenures 
are  not  uncommon ;  and  farm-houses  and  cottages  are 
in  general  very  inferior.  Average  rent  of  land,  15s.  6dL  an 
acre,  being  among  the  highest  rented  counties  in  lre> 
land.  There  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  tills  co.,  and 
collieries  have  been  wrought  at  Castlecomer  for  more 
than  a  century ;  but  owing  to  the  excess  of  sulphur,  the 
coal  Is  but  little  used  for  domestic  purposi-s,  and  Is  prin- 
cipally employed  in  malting,  lime-burning,  Ac.  The 
woollen  manufactures  formerly  esublish«d  in  this  co. 
are  now  nearly  extinct  (see  next  article);  and.  If  we 
except  the  grinding  of  corn  into  meal  and  flour,  and 
some  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  the  manufac- 
tures now  carried  on  in  the  ca  are  quite  inconsiderable. 
Kilkenny  is  intersected  by  the  Nore,  and  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Barrow,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Suir;  so 
that  it  has  peculiar  facilities  for  the  shipping  of  its  pro- 
duce, which  may  be  conveyed  either  to  Waterford  by  the 
Barrow  and  the  Suir,  or  to  Dublin  by  the  Barrow  and 
the  Grand  Canal.  It  contains  9  Itaronies  and  127  pars.  ; 
and  sends  3  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  being  2  for  the  co., 
and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Kilkennr.  Registered  electors  for 
the  CO.  In  1849-60,  445.  In  1841,  Kilkenny  had  32,147. 
inhab.  houses,  34,805  families,  and  202.420  inhabs. ;  of 
whom  98,114  were  males,  and  103,306  females. 

KiLKBNNY,  an  inland  city  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  I^einster,  cap.  of  the  above  ca,  on  the  Nore, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  handsome  stone  bridgm, 
72  m.  S.  W.  Dublin,  and  27  m.  N.  by  W.  Waterford. 

Kilkenny,  with  iu  liberties,  which  are  comprised  in 
the  pari,  bor.,  extends  over  a  space  of  17,012  imp.  acres, 
and  forms  a  co.  of  itself ;  the  portion  on  the  E.  side  the 
river,  called  St.  Cannlce,  or  Irishtown,  being  on  the  estate 
of  the  bishop  of  Ossory.  The  city  and  liberties  had.  In  1821 , 
23.230 ;  and  in  1841,  21,625  inhab.,  of  whom  above  21,000 
are  R.  Catholics.  Mr.  Inglls  says,  that  Kilkenny  is  well 
built  (excepting  the  suburbs),  beautifully  situated,  and  a 
very  Interesting  town.  The  principal  streets  are  parallel 
to  the  river,  but  there  are  many  cross  streets.  Of  2^49 
houses  belonging  to  the  town  in  1831, 1,857  were  thatched 
and  985  slated.  The  principal  structures  are  the  castle 
and  cathedral.  The  (ormer,  which  Is  of  gri>at  antiquity, 
having  been  built  by  Strongbow,  has  been  long  the 
property  and  residence  of  the  Ormonde  family.  It  haa 
recently  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  has  been  ren^ 
dered  a  very  commodious  as  well  as  a  magnificent  resi- 
dence. 

The  church  of  St«  Cannlce,  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of 
Ossory,  Is  a  large  venerable  pl^e  of  Gothic  architecture  : 
it  has  several  monuments,  and  near  it  is  a  round  or  pillar 
tower  106  ft  high  :  the  bishop's  palace  and  the  deanery 
are  also  close  by.  The  ca  of  the  city  comprises  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Patrick,  St.  John,  and  St.  Caow 
nice.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  an  elegant  modern 
building  ;  that  of  St.  John,  which  was  the  diapel  of  the 
monastery  of  the  same  name,  has  been  restored,  so  as  te 
preserve  the  character  of  Its  former  singular  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. In  which  the  « indows  are  replicated  in  such 
close  succession,  that  the  Intervals  are  merely  muUlona, 
whence  It  Is  called  the  Lantern  of  Kilkenny.  There  U 
a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  io  each  parish,  that  of  St.  Bfary'f 
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b0bif  kMked  upon  m  the  bitbop't  cathedral.  Chapelt 
•re  euo  etteched  to  the  Pre»entaaoD  CooTent,  and  to  the 
DoainkaQ  and  CRpuchin  friariet.  The  ruins  of  the 
Frtndecan  and  of  the  Dominican,  or  Bla^  Abbej«  add 
freatly  to  the  iotoeat  of  the  place. 

A  paUic  grammar-schooL,  endowed  by  one  of  the  earia 
of  Ormonde,  and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  college 
by  Jaaaet  IL.  has  accommodation  for  80  mident  pupils: 
the  house,  vhldi  stands  in  a  retired  situation,  on  the 
banks  of  the  More,  was  rebnilt,  at  the  public  expense,  to- 
wards the  dose  of  last  century :  the  children  of  the  inhab. 
of  Kilkenny  are  admitted  at  half  price.  Here  is  also  a 
charter  school  in  which  94  bojt  are  instructed  in  weav- 
ing, a  seminarr  for  candidates  for  the  R.  Catholic 
pnestlKKHl  at  ulrchfleld.  a  large  female  sdiool,  con- 
ooeted  in  the  bMt  possible  manner  by  the  nuns  of  the 
Presentation  Convent,  a  parochial  school,  and  a  fSnnale 
OTj^an  house.  There  are  about  1,500  pupUs  in  the 
puMic,  and  1,600  in  the  prirate  schools. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  are  Ihe  infirmary 
ior  the  co^  the  fever  hoepital,  and  a  Innatk  Mjlum, 
wholly  independent  of  the  coun^  district  asylum.  There 
are  several  almshouses,  and  two  loan  fimds.  The  cha- 
ritable Bodety  aflbrds  relief  to  sick  tradesmen  and  to  their 
whiowa:  the  benerolent  sodety  to  the  bedridden  poor. 
The  workhouse  for  the  Kilkenny  union,  opened  in  1S43, 
ia  an  extensive  Imllding,  having  aooommodation  for  3,000 
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A  public  walk,  called  the  Mall,  extends  upwards 
of  a  Bule  along  the  bank  of  an  unfinished  canal  ana  of  the 
Kore.  Here,  also,  is  a  small  library,  a  news'  room,  a 
mechanics'  friends*  society,  and  a  horticultural  sodely. 
Baces  are  held  in  September. 

A  diarter,  granted  to  the  dty  by  Wllliara  Earl  Mar- 
abaU  was  repoitedly  confirmed  oj  successive  soverdgns. 
Elisabeth  combined  the  two  boroughs  into  a  tingle  cor- 
poration. Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  corpo- 
ration consists  of  a  mayor,  2  aldermen,  and  18  coandllors. 
Previously  to  the  union,  Kilkennv  and  Irishtown  sent  4 
nems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and  since  then,  they  have 
■ent  I  mem.  to  the  imperUl  H.  of  C.  The  right  of  voting 
Was  formerly  in  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the  co. 
of  the  dtf^  the  fireedom  of  the  city  bdng  olitained  by 
birth,  servitude,  or  by  gift  of  the  corporation.  Registered 
electors  in  1849-dO,  217.  Tlie  income  of  the  corporation, 
amounting  to  about  2,400/.  a  year,  is  employed  to  defray 
the  diarges  for  lighting,  paving,  Ac 

The  assises  for  the  county  and  dty  are  held  here ;  as 
are  the  general  and  petty  sessions  of  the  peace,  in  a 
quarterly  rotation  with  three  other  places.  The  court- 
house, built  on  the  site  of  Grace's  Old  Castle,  is  a  spa- 
dous  and  elegant  building,  with  suOcient  accommoda^ 
tlon  for  the  pubUc  business  of  the  co.  and  city.  The 
mayor  holds  a  wedily  court  of  consdeoce  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  not  exceeding  il  Irish.  The  co.  prison  Is  at  a 
email  distance  f^om  the  town ;  that  of  the  dtv  is  ill  con- 
structed, and  limited  in  its  means  of  acrommociation.  The 
Bank  or  Ireland,  Provincial,  and  National  banks  have 
branches  here ;  and  the  savings  hank  bad  in  Nov.  1848. 
16,7901.  deposits.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
In  the  dty. 

The  Ormonde  fiunOy  have  laudably  exerted  themselves 
at  dUEerent  periods  to  introduce  manufactures  into  Kil- 
kenny .  In  this  view.  Pierce,  the  third  earl,  iH'ought  over 
a  colony  of  Flemings  skilled  in  the  making  of  tapestry 
and  carpets,  but  without  success.  The  first  marqtus  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  attempts  to  establish  the  linen 
manofoctore.  That  of  fHese,  after  being  carried  on  for 
a  considerable  period,  was  eventually  transferred  to  the 
neig^tworlng  town  of  Carrick.on*Suir.  Wool-comblog 
was  aJso  introduced,  and  the  manufacture  of  blankets 
was  extensive^  carried  on ;  iHJt  this  also  has  all  but  en- 
tlrdy  Ikiled.  Mr.  Inglis  represents  the  woollen  manu- 
fhdurers  of  Kllkrany  as  being,  at  the  period  of  his  visit, 
without  employment,  and  in  the  greatest  distress ;  and 
the  BaUwa^  Commi$$kmtn  state  that  the  entire  value  of 
the  wodlen  goods  produced  within  the  districts  of  Cork, 
K'dkenny,  Moat,  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  did  not  (in 
1838)  amount  to  9O,O0Qr.  a  year  i  And  we  doubt  whether 
It  be  now  (1850)  materially  greater.  Several  flour  and 
corn-mills  have  been  erected  In  or  near  the  dty,  and 
there  are  several  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tanneries, 
and  a  stvch  manuCsctory :  but  the  prindpal  dependence 
of  the  town  is  on  its  retail  trade,  of  which  it  is  an  exten- 
dve  centre.  A  great  number  of  pigs  are  also  killed  in  the 
city,  and  it  has  an  extensive  butter  trade.  Within  about 
1  m.  flrom  the  dtr  are  some  celebrated  marble  quarries 
and  a  sawing  and  polishing  mill.  The  marble  is  ex- 
tremdy  beaoUriil ;  ft  has  a  black  pound  variegated  with 
madrepore,  bivalve  shells,  and  other  orgatJc  matter  ;  it 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  makes  beautiful  chimney-pteces, 
and  such  like  articles.  Kilkenny  coal  neither  emits  flame 
nor  smoke ;  but  its  sulphureous  exhalations  unflt  it  for 
domestic  purposes.  Post^ifflce  revenue,  in  1842,  B76f. ;  in 
1848,  l^ftOw.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  in 
the  covered  area  of  the  Tholsel  or  town-house.  Fairs 
•n  the  S8tb  of  March,  and  Coipus  Cbristl  day,  for  cattle 


.'  and  wool,  are  frequented  by  purchasers  fhm  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Kilkenny  derived  Its  name  fkom  a  church  or  cell  de- 
dicated to  St  Cannice.  or  Kennv.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance  oefore  the  arrival  of  the 
English  :  for  Strongbow  built  a  fortress  here,  which  was 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  William  Earl  Bfarshal, 
and  sulMequently  by  the  earls  of  Ormonde,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  has  continued  for  centuries.  Parliaments  were 
fk«quently  held  in  this  dty ;  and  a  iSunous  statute,  passed 
in  1S71,  for  regulating  the  intercourse  between  the  Bn- 
gHih  and  the  native  Irish,  is  still  quoted  by  the  title  of  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny.  In  the  wars  of  1641,  the  assembly 
of  the  confederated  Catholics  hdd  its  meetings  here, 
in  a  building  which  Is  still,  on  that  account,  an  oMed  of 
curiodty  to  strangers.  In  1660,  It  surrendered  to  Crom- 
well. 

Kilkenny  enjoys  many  advantages,  Independently  of 
Its  localitT  as  a  central  point  of  communication  to  all 
parts  of  the  8.  of  Irdand.  Its  situation,  equally  pic- 
turesque and  salubrious,  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  ancient  and  continued  residence  of  one  of  the  prin* 


dpal  Anglo- Irish  families,  and  of  the  bishop  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  diocese,  m  well  as  of  many  highly 
respectable  inhab.,  and  the  vicinity  of  numerous  re^ 


dent  landholders  of  large  property,  have  all  contributed 
to  increase  its  rank  and  respectability.  The  higher 
dasses  here  may  vie  with  those  of  the  capital ;  but  we 
regret  to  say,  that  the  situation  of  the  labouring  classes 
is  as  bad  as  possible.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  **1  found  the 
working  pop.  In  a  miserable  ctrnditloQ ;  hundreds  sub- 
sisting on  the  chance  contributions  levied  on  the  farmers 
round  the  country,  and  hundreds  more  subsisting  at 
the  very  lowest  point  at  which  life  can  be  sustained.'* 
And  we  understand  that  this  paragraph  may,  with  little 
modification,  be  applied  to  the  state  of  the  lower  classes 
at  this  moment  (1840).  ( Inmlis'*  Irelmmd^  i.  88. ;  Boumdaff 
Mmnie/pat  and  RaOunni  Report*,  Ac) 

KILLARNBY  (TOWK  and  LAKE  OF).  The 
town  of  Klllamey  in  Ireland,  co.  Krrry,  so  celebrated 
for  the  fine  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  is  situated  about  1 4  m. 
fhNn  the  B.  mardn  of  the  lake,  162  m.  8.  W.  Dublin, 
and  44  ra.  E.  by  N.  Cork.  Pop.  in  1821.  7,014  :  in  1841, 
7,127.  The  town  took  its  rise  from  iron  and  copper 
works  in  its  neighbourhood,  now  discontinued  from  wont 
of  fuel ;  but,  for  a  lengthen^ni  period,  it  has  been  prind- 
pally  Indebted  for  its  support  sind  celebrity  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  has  three  pretty  good 
streets,  with  many  bad  alleys,  and  close  filthy  lanes  and 

{rards.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  that  it  has  a  large  pauper  popu- 
ation,  and  a  vast  number  of  idle  persons ;  wliicn,  indeed, 
is  a  common  characteristic  of  all  places  much  resorted 
to  by  strangers.  The  great  drawback,  on  a  visit  to  Kil- 
Lamey,  has  hitherto  t>een  the  number  and  importunity  of 
the  beggars  by  whom  Its  streets  and  environs  have  been 
infested.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  somdhing  eflbctoal  may 
be  done,  through  the  agency  of  the  Puor-law  Commis- 
sioners, or  otherwise,  to  rid  the  town  of  this  nuisance. 

The  prindpal  buildings  are  the  rar.  church,  built  in 
1802;  a  bu^,  low,  heavy,  Rom.  Cath.  chapd,  a  Me- 
thodist meeting-house,  a  national  school,  a  fever  hos- 
}»ital  with  a  dispensary,  an  almshouse  for  aged  females, 
bunded  and  endowed  by  Lady  Kenmare,  a  market- 
house,  theatre,  court-house,  and  bridewell.  In  New 
Street  is  a  convent  for  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  Pre- 
sentation. Attached  to  their  convent  is  a  school,  in 
which  these  benevolent  and  excellent  ladies  give  gratis 
and  very  superior  instruction  to  about  400  girls :  Lord 
Kenmare  contributes  100/.  a  year  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  school,  and  uso  clothes  dO  of  the  girls. 
General  sessions  are  held  four  times  a  year  t  petty  ses- 
sions on  Tuesdays,  and  a  manor  court  monthly  *.  a  party 
of  the  constabulary  has  a  station  here.  It  has  several  good 
inns,  which,  in  the  visitlog  season,  are  much  frequented. 
The  only  manufactures,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  carrird 
on  in  the  town,  are  those  of  toys  and  fancy  articles,  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  artmtus,  which  is  here  very  abundant. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  groceries,  woollens, 
coarse  linens,  Ac. ;  and  it  has  some  tanneries,  two  brew- 
eries, and  a  large  flour-mill.  Markets  on  Saturdays; 
fairs  on  4th  July,  8th  Aug.,  7th  Od.,  Ilth and  28th  Nov., 
and  28th  Dec.  Post-ofllce  revenue  in  1830,  SQU. ;  In 
1836,  694/.  Branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  National 
banks  were  opened  in  1836.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  whose  house  and  grounds 
lie  between  it  and  the  lakes. 

The  lake  of  Killamey,  or  Lough.Lane,  eonsists  pro- 
perly of  throe  lakes  connected  by  a  winding  channel, 
through  which  vessels  pass  f^m  the  one  to  the  other. 
It  lies  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  extensive  range 
of  mountains  called  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  and  has  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  or  rather,  indeed,  rising  from 
its  banks,  the  highest  summits  in  Ireland.  The  largest 
division  of  the  lake,  or  that  portion  called  the  lower 
lake,  occupies  an  area  of  about  8,000  Irish  acres;  its 
W.  shore  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Tomies  and 
Glenna,  respectively,  2,150  and  2,090  ft.  above  the  level  of 
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the  Ma.  having  their  precipitout  tides  well  clothed  with 
forest  trees ;  on  the  opposite  shore  Is  the  striking  con- 
trast of  flat  land  in  a  nigh  state  of  cuUlTation,  orna- 
mented by  the  fine  demesne  of  Lord  Kenmare.  There 
are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  islands,  many  of 
which  are  extremely  picturesque,  in  the  lower  lake. 
One  of  these  islands,  innisfallen,  has  been  admired  by 
every  travelier.  Arthur  Young  says  that  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  perhaps  in 
Europe.  It  contains  about  20  acres,  is  extremely  well 
wooded,  and  has  every  variety  of  tranquil  beauty  and 
sylvan  scenery.  On  the  S.  shore  of  this  lake  is  the  fine 
ruki  of  Muckross  Abbey,  the  proper^  of  Mr.  Herbert. 
This  lake  is,  in  some  parts,  very  deep.  Between  Glenna 
Mountain  and  Ross  Island,  the  largest  in  the  lake,  the 
soundings  give  42  fathoms ;  and  as  the  surfkce  of  the 
lake  is  about  &0  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  follows 
that  its  bottom  is  20S  ft.  below  that  level. 

The  middle  lake  occupies  about  640  Irish  acres  ;  it  lies 
immediately  under  the  Fore  or  Turk  Mountain,  elevated 
about  1 ,900  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  strait  which 
joins  the  middle  and  upper  lake  is  about  8  m.  in  length, 
having,  in  many  places,  the  appearance  of  a  beaotiftil  river. 
The  upper  lake  contahis  about  720  Irish  acres.  It  lies  In 
a  hollow,  formed  by  some  stupendous  mountains,  among 
which  are  Gurran  Tual,  the  highest  in  Ireland,  rising  3,404 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  its  scenery  is  in  the 
highest  degree  magtiiflcent  and  sublime.  "  Here,"  says 
Mr.  Wakefield,  **  Nature  assumes  her  roughest  and  most 
terrific  attire  to  astonish  the  gaxing  spectator,  who,  lost 
amid  wonder  and  surprise,  thinks  he  treads  enchanted 
ground  ;  and  while  he  scarcely  knows  to  which  side  he 
shall  direct  his  attention,  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
scenes  he  sees  around  him  are  not  the  effects  of  delusion, 
or  the  airy  phantoms  of  the  brain,  called  into  momentary 
existence  by  the  creative  powers  of  a  fervid  Imagioation. 
Here  rocks  piled  upon  rocks  rise  to  a  towering  height ; 
there  one  mountain  rears  its  head  in  succession  above 
another,  and  sometimes  a  gigantic  range  seems  to  over- 
hang you,  forming  a  scene  that  mzj  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described.  Such  inblune  scenes  cannot 
be  beheld  but  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  pleasure  and 
awe,  and  on  a  contemplative  mind  they  must  make  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  66.).  In  other  places, 
however,  especially  on  the  E.  snores  of  the  lower  and 
middle  lakes,  the  scenery  is  of  the  softest  and  most  agree* 
able  kind,  consisting  of  finely  wooded  promontories, 
ornamented  with  rivers  and  seats,  verdant  islands,  &c. ; 
and  it  is  in  the  contrast  between  these  and  whatever  is 
most  wild  and  rugged,  that  we  find  the  great  charm  of 
Killamey. 

The  lakes  of  Killamey  receive  the  Desk  and  several 
other  streams,  their  refluent  waters  being  carried  off  by 
the  Lane.  The  latter  issues  from  the  M  .W.  extremity 
of  the  Lower  Lake,  and  after  pursuinga  W.N.W.  course 
for  about  10  m..  falls  into  Castlemaine  Harbour,  at  the 
bottom  of  Dingle  Bav.  It  is  well  stodted  with  salmon 
and  white  trout,  and  also  with  pearl  oysters,  whence 

rarls  have  been  repeatedly  taken.  Were  U  desirable, 
is  said  that  the  Lane  might,  at  a  small  expense,  be 
made  navigable  ftt>m  the  sea  to  the  lake.  (Jniiis's  Ire- 
land  s  YoHng't  Irekmd,  4to  ed.;  Wmiel^t  Cork^  Ac., 
p.  2194.,  &c.) 

KILLIECRANKIB,  a  celebrated  pass  through  the 
Grampian  mountains  in  Scotland,  oo.  Perth,  about  15  m. 
above  Dunkeld.  It  is  about  |  m.  in  length.  The  road 
is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  one  of  the  contiguous  mountains ; 
and  below  it  at  the  foot  of  a  high  precipice,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  river  Garry  dashes  along  over 
rugged  rocks,  but  so  shaded  with  trees  as  hardly  to  be 
seen.  At  the  N.  extremis  of  this  pass,  the  Revolu- 
tlonary  army  under  Mackay  was  defeated  in  1689,  by  the 
troops  of  James  II.  under  the  fismous  Graham  of  Claver- 
houM,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  tn  the  moment  of 
victory. 

KILBIARNOCK,  an  eminent  manufacturing  town, 
pari,  bor.,  bor.  of  barony,  and  par.  of  Scotland,  district 
of  Cunningham,  co.  Ayr,  on  level  ground  on  the  K.  bank 
of  the  Irvme,  and  on  the  small  stream  Kilmarnock  or 
Feuwick,  a  tributary  of  the  former;  SO  m.  S.  W.  by  S. 
Glasgow,  and  18  m.  N.  N.  E.  Ayr.  Pop.  of  the  par.  of 
Kilmarnock,  in  1801,  8,079,  In  1841,  19,956 ;  but  the  pop. 
of  the  pari,  bor^  which  Includes  the  suburb  of  Riccarton, 
on  the  8.  bank  of  the  river,  is  at  present,  1850,  estimated 
at  above  82,000. 

The  main  street,  forming  part  of  the  high  road  between 
Ayr  and  Glascow,  is  upwards  of  I  m.  in  length,  and  is  resu- 
larly  built.  The  houses,  generally  of  fk-eestone  (which  is 
found  In  great  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity),  are 
erected  in  a  handsome  substantifll  style.  Similar  remarks 
ate  ^>plicable  to  all  the  modem  portions  of  the  town.  Kil- 
marnock has  recently  been  extended  greatly  towards  the 
8. and  B.,  and  hn  these  directions  there  are  many  hand- 
some buildings.  The  older  streets  are  narrow  and  irre- 
gular {  but  the  magistrates  having  obtained  an  act  for 
Improving  the  tovm,  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  oaotury,  Jndidous  measures  were  adopted  to  carry 
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its  objects  into  efl^ct ;  and  Kilmarnock  is  now,  on  ibe 
whole,  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  built  manudicturing 
towns  in  Scotland.  The  streeU  were  lighted  with  gaa 
in  1823^ 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  2  parish  churches, 
one  of  which,  the  High  Church,  after  the  plan  of  St. 
Martin's  in  London,  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  80  ft.  in 
height;  the  academy ;  and  the  town-hall,  a  neat  modem 
building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  an  arch  over  the 
water  of  Kilmaraock.  The  merchants*  society  have  boilt 
a  spacious  inn,  which,  in  point  of  architecture,  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  tovm.  There  are  five  bridges  over  the 
Kilmaraock  within  the  town,  and  cwo  over  the  Irvlite 
between  Kilmaraock  and  Riccarton,  idl  substantial  struc- 
tures. 

In  addition  to  the  two  parish  churches,  one  of  which  Is 
collegiate,  there  are  3  free  churches,  two  chapeb  belonging 
to  the  U.  Presbyterian  Associate  Synod ;  and  the  Relief 
Cameronlans,  independents,  and  Rom.  Catholics  have 
each  a  chapel.  The  Dissenters,  Including  R.  Catholic*, 
who  are  afm^fct  all  Irish,  but  ex.  the  adherents  of  the  free 
church,  comprise  rather  more  than  a  third  part  of  tb« 
whole  coromtwity. 

Kilmarnock  is  well  furaished  with  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. There  are,  in  the  country  part  of  the  parish,  3 
schools,  and  3  teachers ;  in  the  town  there  are  above  M 
schools ;  but  of  theseonly  two  are  endowed ;  the  remainder 
lielng  private  or  voluntary.  The  academy  «%cted  fo 
1807  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  landowners  and  private 
contributors,  and  wnlch  is  at  once  a  parish  school  aiMl  • 
Joint-stock  establishment.  Is  an  efficient  and  useftil  insti- 
tution, amply  realising  the  objects  of  its  founders.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  at  all  the  schoob  in  1839,  was  up- 
wards of  3,000  (Hew  Stat.  Aec.^  ut  tupra),  or  alwut  a 
seventh  part  of  the  pop.  This,  too,  was  exchulve  of  31 
Sunday  schools,  attended  by  1,288  scholars.  Two  of  tb« 
above  schools  are  free :  one  for  boys,  and  one  for  gtrls. 
It  has  several  public  libraries,  a  philosophical  institu- 
tion, and  other  scientific  and  literary  associations,  variooa 
printing  presses,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  an  astronou 
mical  observatory.  It  may  be  worth  mentlonhig  tkat 
the  first  edition  of  Bum'i  Poenu  was  printed  here  la 
1786. 

Poor-rates  have  been  introduced.  They  amounted  fn 
1847  to  2,100/.,  and  in  1850  to  3,200/.,  assessed  one  half 
upon  heritable  property  valued  at  41,000/.  a  year,  and  the 
other  half  on  personal  property. 

Kilmaraock  is  chiefly  eminent  as  a  place  of  trade  and 
manufacture.  It  seems  originally  to  have  been  distin- 
guished for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  bonnets,  formerly 
wom  by  all  the  peasantry ;  and  of  striped  night-capa. 
These  articles,  called  "  Kilmarnock  "  bonnets  and  capa, 
are  still  manufactured  to  a  verv  considerable  extent,  as  ar« 
forage  caps  for  the  army.  The  carpet  manufacture  was 
introduced  more  than  a  century  ago ;  bat  the  vsloe  pro- 
duced, in  1791,  was  only  VlMQL  ;  whereas  in  1839,  inclod- 
ing  Brussels,  Venetian,  Turkey,  and  Scotch  carpets  and 
rags,  its  gross  value  was  estimated  at  150,000/.  Five 
woollen  mills  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  engaged 
in  spinning  worsted  or  woollen  varas  for  the  carpet  &e- 
tories  and  bonnet-makers,  employed  In  1838  about  200 
hands  (Factory  Beturm,  1889),  and  ther  still  continue 
to  employ  about  the  same  number.  The  manubcture 
of  worsted  printed  shawls  was  a  few  years  ago  the  most 
extensive  business  carried  on  hi  Kilmaraock.  It  was  first 
begun  in  Scotland  in  1824,  at  Greenholm,  bi  this  neigh- 
bourhood,  by  Mr.  WilUam  Hall,  an  Ingenious  and  enter- 
prising calico-printer ;  and  so  rapidlv  did  Iteitlend,  that, 
during  the  year  ending  1st  June,  1831,  there  were  mano- 
fsctured  1,128,814  shawls,  the  value  of  which  might  be 
about  200,000/.  (Bound  Bfp.utti^i.)  The  busineaa 
afforded  employment  in  1840  to  about  1,400  persons.  In- 
cluding weavers  and  printers.  But  the  printing  of  shawls 
has  since  been  greatly  lessened,  and  the  fabrics  called 
De  Lalnes  have  been,  to  a  coiuiderable  extent,  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead,  so  that  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  printing  trade  has  considerably  diroinish«l. 
There  are  extensive  tanneries,  and  the  boot  and  sboa 
trade  is  very  considerable,  both  for  home  consumption 
and  exportation.  Machinery  is  also  rather  extensively 
produced,  and  there  are  a  number  of  inferior  manufisc- 
tures.  In  the  Statistical  Aeoomut  of  the  parish  In  1791, 
the  gross  aimual  value  of  its  different  manufactures  was 
estimated  at  86.860/. ;  whereas  In  the  Veto  Statistical  Ac- 
eomsU  of  the  parish,  published  In  1840,  the  annual  v^u« 
of  its  leading  manufactures  is  estimated  at  above  476,000/.; 
and,  including  inferior  articles,  the  whole  may  (1850)  pro- 
bably amount  to  about  600,000/.  I  The  weaving  of  cotton 
(by  h«nd-loom),  in  connexion  with  the  Glasgow  market. 
Is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Kilmaraock,  as  in  all  the 
towns  In  the  W.  of  Scotland.  There  are  4  branch  t>ankf 
in  the  tovm,  and  a  savings'  bank.  Coal  is  abundant  in 
the  nedghbhourood,  and  is  extensively  expcnted.  Market 
d«rs,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

The  port  of  Kilmaraock  Is  at  Troon,  on  the  ATTshir« 
coast,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  a  railroad  9|  m.  in 
length.    This  was  the  first  publk  railway  constructed  in 
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fiftuhnd,  tiM  act  for  It*  cotutracdoD  ksTtof  pttMd  lo 
ItOS.  tbooffk  h  «M  not  finUlMd  tlU  1811.  Braaebet  ol 
the  GfaMgow,  Paittof,  Kllmaraock,  and  Ayr  railway, 
C0«raMuik«te  with  Kilmaniock,  and  dutMifh  k  by  Dtun* 
fHeawttli  Enflai>d,M>tbatltpoM6MMtlMr«adiCirtBMaDS 
of  iDCaramrM  with  dlflbreot  tea-portt,  and  with  all  th« 
aaoat  faaportast  towoa  not  only  in  the  W.  of  fkwtlaid, 
bat  MOOTally  in  tb«  ktsfdoaa. 
RUauuvodi  was  ori^nally  a  mero  appandaf*  of  die 
troolal  manor  of  the  BoyiU,  lords  of  Kihnarno^ 
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tainted  in  If  4%  who  had  their  aeat  ta  the  neichboorhood. 
lu  irtt  rharter  as  a  free  bor.  of  barony  was  granted  by 
Jaaaet  VI.  In  1191 ;  a  Mcond  was  mnted  in  UJTl.  The 
Refonn  BUI  erected  Kihnamoefc  Into  e  perl,  bor.,  eon- 
lerring  on  it.  along  with  Renfrew,  Port  CUmow,  i>iun- 
barton,  and  Rutherglcn,  the  priTileee  of  sending  a  men. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Constltaency  of  the  borgh  in  IM9-S0, 
701,  being  more  than  eqoal  to  the  aggrMate  oonstitoaney 
of  the  other  burehs.  Corp.  rer.  IMi-ft^bVl.  Under 
the  Municipal  Rdbrm  Act  it  Is  governed  by  a  provost, 
4  baflies,  a  trensorer,  and  II  councillors. 

KILKENNY,  a  roval  and  perl  bor.,  sea  port,  and 
per.  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  B.  shore  of  tlie  Frith 
of  Forth,  near  tlie  month  of  tliat  greet  sestuary,  10  m. 
W.E.  Edinburgh,  and  M  m.  8.  br  W.  St.  Andrews. 
Its  burghal  privileges  embrace  CeUanMiei,  sometiases 
called  Nether  KUrennr,  distant  |  m.  S.E.  Poo.  1,719. 
KUrenny  is  a  place  of  no  importance ;  but  Ceuardykes 
fwgigf  extensively  in  the  herring  and  whale  fishery, 
and  M  a  thriving  viUace.  KUrenny,  which  was  created 
a  royal  bor.  in  1707,  aoites  with  Copar,  St.  Andrews,  and 
three  small  adiaoent  bors..  In  seiMUng  a  member  to  the 
H.ofC.  Re^stered  electors  in  IM9-M,  a.  Manftdpal 
AOf. 


KILRUSH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  S.  W.  pert  of 
the  CO.  Clare,  on  the  innermost  extremity  of  a  creek  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  sstoary  of  the  Shannon,  S7  m.  W. 
LkBerick,  and  10  m.  E.  ^  N.  from  Loophead,  at  the 
BMMith  of  the  Shannon.  FVip.  in  1841,6.070.  Itexportt 
eoaslderaMe  quantities  of  com,  meal,  and  iour :  the  her. 
riac  Sshery  Is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent :  and  it  has 
ApMr,ao4lapatentsUp  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  It  is  a 
creeh  belonging  to  the  port  of  Umeridi.  lU  chief  boild- 
tefs  are  tlm  ptar.  church,  R.  Catholic  chapel,  Metho- 
dist wimhig-house,  marhet-honse.  custom-house,  court- 
boose,  and  bridewell.  It  has  a  s»ool  on  the  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  some  other  schot^.  A  manor- 
court  is  held  monthly ;  general  sessions  at  Easter  and 
MichaHmas,  and  petty  sessions  on  Tuesdavs.  It  is  a 
coast-guard  and  constabulary  station.  Marxets  on  Sa- 
turdays ;  fairs,  Umv  1 0.  and  Oct.  11.  Poet-oAee  revenue, 
in  lOO,  WU  t  in  183ft,  40iL  Branches  of  the  Agricul- 
tnral  and  Nathmal  Banks  were  opened  in  18S6.  A  mail 
piles  daily  to  Ennia.    Turf  for  fteel  is  brought  coaat- 


ways  by  boeu  in  large  eoantlties. 

kJLSTTH.  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  and  manufkctor* 
ittg  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  in  a  valley  10|  m.  N. 
by  E.  GloMOw^and  16  m.  &  W.  by  S.  Stirling.  Pop. 
(1841 ),  4.106.  The  town  Is  irreeularly  built.  The  only 
pi^bUe  buUdinfs  are  the  parish  cnurch,  with  a  lofty  spire, 
and  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Relief.  The  Independ- 
eou  have  a  saudl  oongregatSoo,  but  no  separate  meetiog. 
boose.  The  iahebs.  are  chiefly  employed  as  cotton- 
weavers  ia  connexion  with  the  manufocturers  of  Olas- 
gew.  In  1881,  it  had  494  weavers:  it  has  now  upwards 
of  600.  About »  persons  are  employed  as  sickle-makers. 
Iron  stone  and  coals  abound  In  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  passes  wHhtn  (m.  to  the  S.,  and 
contributes  greatlv  to  the  prosperity  or  the  district.  Of 
the  pr^ttUiOj  or  feorts.  erected  by  Agrio^  hi  his  4th 
campaign,  several  moulderingreaudos  may  yet  be  traced. 
{Tmem  JgHeeda.  cap.  IS.)  They  were  generally  about 
1  m.  apart,  and  built  nearly  in  the  direoBon  afterwards 
ocwmied  b^  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  This  wall,  or  6r«- 
Amm't  Dpke,  as  It  is  vulgarly  termed,  built  by  the  Em. 
peror  Aotooinus  Pius,  about  the  vear  140,  as  a  protection 
agdinst  the  Caledonians  on  the  N.,  ran  across  the  isth- 
mus between  tl>e  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  passed  within 
live  furlongs  of  Kilsyth  on  the  8.  Kilsyth  ciTes  its 
nABM  to  a  great  victory  cained  in  its  vicinity  (Iftth  Aug. 
1645),  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  over  the  CoTenanters, 
oonmmdcd  by  General  Balllie.  Sir  James  LivlngMon 
(a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Linlithgow)  was  created 
viscount  Kilsyth  ( 1661 ),  on  account  of  his  loyalty  during 
the  civil  wars :  but  the  title  was  attainted,  andfthe  es- 
tates forfeited  in  the  person  of  the  8d  viscount,  who 
joined  the  rebeUkm  tai  1716.  *•  Religious  revivals,"  as 
certain  fisnatical  displays  recently  got  up  in  various  places 
througiMut  Scotland,  in  1839,  have  been  termed,  origi- 
nated at  KU^th,  but  they  seem  for  some  jears  past  to 
have  entirely  subsided,  not  merely  here,  but  every  where 
else.    {NinmmcI'M  Hi$i.  qf  Stiriimgikire,  edit.  1817 ;  Ckat- 

KILWINNING,  a  market  and  manufcctnring  town 
and  bor.  of  barony,  Scotland,  In  the  district  of  Cunning, 
ham,  CO.  Ayr,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  right  bank  of 
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the  Oamock,  3  m.  N.N.W.  Irvine,  and  11  m.  S.  W. 
Glasgow.  Pop.,  including  the  contigoous  village  of 
l^res,  in  1801. 1,8a  ;tai  1841, 1,971.  The  town  cooslsu 
eoiefly  of  one  street,  but  there  are  various  narrow  lanes. 
The  modem  additloos  to  the  town  are  substantial  and 
elegant.  The  ooty  publlo  buUdfaigs  are  the  parish 
chmpch  (with  a  spire)  and  two  dissenting  diapels.  Eg- 
linton  Castle,  faanoos  for  the  tournament  held  there  in 
1830,  U  in  the  immediate  vidnlty.  The  h&habs.  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  weaving  of  cottons,  gauses,  &c. 
Ibr  the  Fmsley  and  Glasfow  BMnufocturers.  Number 
so  employed  about  100.  Lime  and  coal  abound  in  the 
district  around.  The  G 
dose  to  Kilwinning. 

Kilwinning  is  celdbrated  for  its  abbey,  founded  by 
Hufh  de  Morevitle,  constable  of  Scotland,  in  1140,  and 
dedkated  to  St.  Wbmhig.  It  was,  at  the  Reformatioo, 
one  of  the  richest  In  the  kingdom.  It  is  said  that  the 
foreign  architect  who  built  the  abbey  was  the  flrst  to  in. 
trodace  the  craft  of  Free  Masonry  Into  Scotland.  The 
lodge  of  Kilwinning,  as  the  mother  lodge  of  the  kingdom, 
was  in  the  haMt  of  granting  diarters  to  other  lodges,  all 
of  which  append  the  word  Kilwinning  to  their  name : 
but  the  faMtltution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  at 
Edinburgh  has  nearly  superseded  the  dignity  of  Kll- 
wlnninf  as  a  mother  lodge.  Kilwinning  is  the  seat  of  a 
body  of  archers,  which  existed  at  least  as  early  as  14(H, 
and  b  stiU  tai  a  floorishtaig  condition.  (Old  8tml.  Jee.  qf 
rrotfmsd.  I  Ktlwimmtm$i  Ktttk's  Scot,  Biskopi,  p.  407. ; 
Ckmmhen*»  OmttUetr.} 
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CO.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  tlie  co.  of  Aberdeen,  from 
which  it  Is  for  the  OMst  part  separated  by  the  Dee  and 
Avon,  E.  the  German  Ocean,  by  which  it  is  bordered  for 
above  30  m.,  and  8.  and  W.  Forfer.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
shape.  Area.  144,480  acres,  of  which  1,180  are  water. 
The  Grampian  mountains  occupv  the  western,  central, 
and  BMst  or  the  northem  parts  of  the  county,  extending 
from  Battock-hlU,  1,611  ft.  high,  on  iU  W.  confines,  to 
Stonehaven  on  the  E.  coast.  The  arable  Und  consists 
prindpaUy  of  the  dUtrlct  denomhiafed  the  Ifoar  qf  tkt 
meanut  beioc  a  portion  of  Strathmore.  or  a  continuatfon 
of  the  Ifoar  <^  iNvas,  extending  from  Strathcathro  and 
Bfarykirk  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Stoodiaveo.  It  com- 
prises about  60,000  acres  of  comparatively  low,  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated  land,  with  many  thriving  plantailons. 
On  the  E.,  the  Bow  is  divided  hy  a  range  of  low  hills 
which  separaU  It  tram  what  U  called  the  Coast  district 
containing  about  68,000  acres,  about  a  half  of  which  ie 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  Is  also  a  narrow 
gien  or  district  of  arable  land  alone  the  Dee.  Property 
m  a  lew  hands.  Arable  fiums  of  all  slaes,  awny  small : 
some  from  400  to  600  acres,  and  the  proportion  of  small 
forms  decreasing.  Hill  pastures  let  fai  immense  tracts. 
Improvements  began  in  tais  oe«m^  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  and  nave  bean  earriea  on  since  the  dose  of 
the  American  war,  and  especially  during  the  last  dosen 
years,  with  great  spirit  ana  extraordinary  succsss.  Com- 
modious form-hooies  have  been  erected,  and  new  and 
level  roads  constroctad  in  districts  where  formerly  there 
were  only  wretdied  footpaths.  The  following  state- 
ments, eitracted  ftxxn  the  notice  of  the  parish  of  Fet- 
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tercalra  in  this  eoun^,  in  the  Sew 
qf  Scotiomd,  comparing  its  present  state  with  ito  state 
when  the  old  statistical  account  was  published  about 
half  a  centary  ago,  may,  with  little  modiflcation,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  county.  **  The  improvements  in  this 
parish,  eithsr  begun  or  completed,  since  the  last  sutis. 
tical  accoimt  was  published,  have  been  of  great  extent. 
Much  waste  ground  has  been  reclaimed,  and  converted 
into  productive  arable  land.  Extensive  plantations  have 
been  formed,  which  are  now,  generally,  in  a  thriving 
state,  and  adding  to  the  shelter  of  the  fields,  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  the  resources  of  the  proprietors,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood.  Better  accommoda- 
tions in  the  dwelling-houses,  form-steadings,  and  en- 
dosures,  have  been  provided.  By  means  of  extensive 
and  Judicious  draining,  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  improved,  the  state  of  disease  has  been  altered, 
and  the  health  of  the  people  promoted.  Bv  the  Intro- 
duction of  thrashing- mills,  ana  other  useiUI  inventions, 
agricultural  labour  has  been  greatly  diminished.  By  the 
formation  of  so  many  new  roads,  internal  communication 
and  access  to  markets  have  been  very  much  focilitated. 
Enlarged  means  of  Intdlectoal,  moral,  and  religious  im- 
provement.  have  been  called  into  operation ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  haUts,  manners,  and  eiUoynents  of 
the  people  have  in  some  measure  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  these  advantages.**  (P.  117.)  Average  rent 
of  Und  in  1843.  IQs.  I  Ifd.  an  acre.  Lime  is  the  only  ml- 
neral  of  any  Importance.  The  manufocture  of  the  beautl- 
folly  Jointed  and  painted  wooden  snuCT-boxes,  now  in  very 
general  demand,  originated  at  Laurencekirk,  in  this 
CO.,  about  1790 ;  but  Cumnock  and  Mauchllne,  in  Ayr- 
shire, have  become  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture. 
Prtndpal  rivers.  Dee,  N.  Ktk,  Bervie,  Dye,  ftc^  on  some 
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of  which  are  considerable  talmon  fiaheriea.    It  containa 
19  parishes,  and  one  royal  bor.,  InrerberTle,  which  ia 

Siaite  inconsiderable.  It  sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
br  the  county,  and  InTerberrie  Joins  with  Montrose, 
Arbroath  and  other  bors.,  in  retoming  a  mem.  Resis* 
tered  electors  for  county.  In  1849-50, 900.  In  1841,  Kin- 
cardine had  7,304  inhab.  houses,  and  33,075  individuals, 
of  whom  16,899  were  males,  and  17,:i46  females.  Valued 
rent,  74,912/.  Scotch ;  annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815.  94316/.,  do.  in  1843, 134,341/. 

KINCARDINE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  in  a 
detached  part  of  the  co.  Perth,  par.  of  Tulliallan,  on  the 
N.  side  ofthe  Frith  of  Forth,  SI  m.  W.  N.  W.  Edinburgh. 
Pop.  of  par..  In  1841 , 3,196 ;  of  town.  8,875.  The  streets 
are  mostly  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty  ;  but  the  houses 
are  good  especially  those  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  town. 
It  has  a  good  quay  and  harbour,  and  a  good  roadstead, 
alTording  convenient  anchorage  for  vessels  of  large 
burden.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  town  has  an  extensive  coasting  trade. 
The  parish  church  is  at  Tulliallan,  but  there  is  a  dissent- 
ing meeting-house  in  the  town.  The  different  parties  in 
the  town  to  whom  vessels  belong  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Kincardine  Mutual  Assurance  Company, 
the  value  of  theproperty  so  insured  being  estimated  at 
about  WflOOl.  There  are  two  branch  batiks  in  the  town ; 
and  a  regular  ferry  is  established  with  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

KINGHORN,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea'port.  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  an  eminence,  overhanging  a 
small  bay,  on  the  N.  banlis  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  9  m.  N. 
by  B.  Edinburgh,  and  3  m.  S.  W.  Kirkcaldy.  Pop.  of 
bor.  in  1841,  1.542 ;  of  bor.  and  par.,  2336.  The  town  was 
not  long  since. one  of  the  most  irregularly  built  in 
Scotland  ;  but  it  has  of  late  undergone  many  improve- 
ments in  this  respect,  and  most  of  the  older  nouses 
(which  had  two  flats  or  stories,  with  outside  stairs  facing 
the  street)  have  been  superseded  by  more  modem  and 
better  buildings.  The  only  public  edifices  are  the  par. 
church,  a  dissenting  chapel,  a  town- hall,  gaol,  and  a 
handsome  school-house  erected  by  subscription.  Fifty 
poor  children  are  educated  gratuitously  on  the  bequest 
ofthe  late  Mr.  Philp  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  are  clothed,  and 
provided  with  boolis  and  other  school  utensils.  There 
are  several  subscription  libraries.  The  chief  branch  of 
Industry  is  flax-spinning  i  three  flax  mills,  driven  by 
steam,  employing  250  hands.  In  addition  to  these,  about 
160  indivlauals  are  employed  in  the  weaving  of  diifferent 
linen  (kbrics.  A  few  persons  engage  in  nshing.  The 
harbour  is  bad,  and  scarcely  any  shipping  is  ever  seen  in 
It  Pettvcur,  about  a  mile  W.,  is  a  better  harbour  ;  but 
Its  chief  business  derived  (torn  its  being  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  ferry  across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Is  now  all  but 
wholly  superseded. 

KInghom  lays  claim  to  great  antiquity ;  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  created  a  royal  bor.  as  early  as  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  was  orlginallv  a  royal  residence,  but  io»t  that 
dignltv  on  the  death  of  Alex.  III.,  who  was  kiUed  (1285) 
br  fialung  over  a  rugsed  and  lofty  eminence  about  a  mile 
W.  of  the  town.  Kinghorn  uuites  with  Burntisland, 
Dysart,  and  Kirkcaldy,  in  sending  I  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C  Registered  voters  in  1849-50,  93.  {Bound,  Retum$s 
Factory  Reiumsi  Beautie»  qf  Scotiandj  Sibbald^s  HiU. 
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»JNG'S  COUNTY,  an  inland  co,  of  Ireland^rov. 
Lelnster,  having  N.  Westmeaih,  E.  Kildare.  S.  Tippe- 
rarr  and  Queen^s  Countv,  and  W.  Roscommon,  Galway, 
and  Tipperary.  Area,  528,166  acres.  A  portion  of  the 
bog  of  Alien  covers  a  very  considerable  tract  in  the  more 
northerly  parts  of  this  co.,  while  on  the  S.  It  is  parlialiy 
encumbmd  with  ramifications  of  the  Devil's  Bit  and 
Sliebbbioom  mountains.  On  the  whole,  the  unimproved 
bog  and  mountain  are  supposed  to  occupy  133,349  acres, 
of  which,  however,  the  far  greater  portion  belongs  to  the 
bog.  Soil  of  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  Estates 
mostly  very  large.  Tillage  (arms  small,  but  some  of 
those  devoted  to  gracing  are  very  extensive.  Subte- 
nancy is  less  common  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Ireland: 
but  its  rural  economy  is,  notwithstanding,  but  little  dif- 
ferent ftom  that  of  the  surrounding  cos.  (See  Kildarb, 
Mbatb,  &c)  Average  rent  of  land  lit.  bd.  an  acre. 
Silver  has  been  found  at  Edenderry,  but.  if  we  except 
limestone,  it  has  no  minerals  of  any  real  importance; 
manuljKtures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  lu  chief 
town  ia  Birt  or  Farsonstown.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Littie 
Bronaa,  while  it  is  intersected  by  the  Greater  Brosnaand 
the  Grand  Canal.  It  is  divided  into  11  baronies  and  52 
para.,  and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the 
CO.  Registered  electors.  In  1849-50, 497.  In  1841  King's 
County  had  24,534  inhab.  houses,  26,683  families,  and 
146,867  inhab.,  of  whom  72,661  were  males,  and  74,206 
females. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,  a  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  loc.  sit.  in  bund,  of  iU 
own  name,  but  with  separate  Jurisdiction,  on  the  & 
b«Qk  of  the  Thames  near  the  S.  Western  railway,  12  m. 


KINGSTON. 

S.  W.  London.  Pop.  of  the  par.  in  1841  (exc.  Ham  and 
Hook),  8,147 ;  and  with  the  hamlet  of  Uampton-wick 
(which  is  included  within  the  new  boundary  or  the  mun- 
bor.),  9,761.  "  The  town  extends  fh>m  N.  to  S.  about  4 
m .  along  the  Thames,  crossed  here  by  an  elegant  stone 
bridge  of  5  arches  opened  in  1828,  and  rather  more  than 
a  ^  m.  from  E.  to  W.  Nearly  continuous  lines  of  bouses, 
however,  diverge  firora  the  body  of  the  town  along  the 
two  principal  high  roads  towards  London,  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  Kingston  Hill,  and  on  the  road  to  Port>mouth 
as  lar  as  the  par.  boundarv,  1|  m.  fkt>m  the  town.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Hampton-wick,  which 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  constitute  a  part  of  Kingston, 
though  the  communication  has  recentiy  been  much  les- 
sened by  a  toll  levied  on  all  passengers  crossing  the  new 
bridge.*'^  (Mun.  Botmd.  Rep.)  The  town  is  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irre- 
gular ;  but  there  Is  a  spacious  market-place.  In  which  la 
the  town-hall,  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  contain- 
ing some  curious  pictures  and  carvings  of  high  anti- 
qiuty.  The  lent  assizes  for  the  co.,  which  were  formerly 
held  in  it,  have  been  for  some  years  transferred  to  a 
neighbouring  brick  edifice  built  for  the  purpose ;  and 
attached  to  it  is  a  small  gaol,  used  for  the  temporaiy  ac- 
commodat.on  of  prisoners.  The  church  is  large,  but  plain, 
with  a  low  square  tower,  and  appears  to  have  been  erected 
at  diflierent  periods,  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.:  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  patronage  of 
King's  Oollege,  Cambridge.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  several  denominations  of  Dissenters.  It  has 
a  grammar  school,  founded  in  1560,  famishing  instruc- 
tion to  between  30  and  40  boys;  a  boys'  and  girls* 
national  school,  supported  by  subscriptions ;  an  alms- 
house for  6  aged  men  and  as  many  women ;  and  a  dis- 
pensary. 

Kingston  is  not  a  place  of  muchirade.  OmsidOTable 
business  is  done  in  malting,  there  being  15  malting- 
houses  in  or  near  the  town ;  und  there  are  also  some  flax 
and  oil  mills :  but  most  of  the  townspeople  are  dependant 
on  their  retail  dealings  with  tiie  neighbouring  gentry.  A 
large  and  well -attended  com  market  is  held  every  Satur- 
day: and  the  fairs  are  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
in  whitsun  week,  Aug.  2.,  3 ,  and  4.,  and  Nov.  13.,  for 
horses,  toys,  pedlary,  tto. 

Kingston,  first  Incorporated  by  King  John  in  1199,  and 
chartered  by  many  subsequent  monarchs,  has  been 
governed  since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  by  a  recorder,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors ;  the 
bor.  being  divided  into  3  wards.  Corp.  rev.  in  1847-48, 
414/.  Sum  expended  on  the  poor  in.l847,  3,626/.,  assessed 
upon  property  valued  at  34,1 19<.  a  vear.  Members  were 
sent  by  it  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
II. ;  but  the  burgesses  were  relieved  ftom  the  burden  on 
petition,  and  the  franchise  has  not  since  been  renewed. 
Roman  coins,  urns,  and  other  antiquities,  that  have  been 
dug  up  in  considerable  quantities,  prove  Kingjrtoo  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  those  early  conquerors  of  Britain. 
It  received  its  name.  King'i'toton  (its  more  ancient  ap- 
peliation  being  More-ford)  from  its  having  been  the 
residence  of  our  Saxon  monarchs.  eight  of  whom  were 
crowned  here,  some  in  the  market-place,  and  others  In  a 
very  ancient  chapel  once  attached  to  the  church,  but  now 
destroyed.  A  general  council  was  held  here  by  Egbert 
in  838,  and  attended  t»y  the  chief  prelates  and  nobility  of 
the  realm.  The  town  continued  during  several  cen- 
turies to  be  a  place  of  high  consideration,  and  in  royal 
favour.  {LjfMOH't  Enmrom  qf  LottdoUt  vt.  KtrngsUmf 
Mun.  Bound.  Report^  ifC.) 

KINGSTON,  the  largest  and  moat  commercial  city 
of  Jamaica,  though  not  the  cap.  of  the  isl. ;  on  its  S. 
coast,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  fine  harbour,  on  the  verge 
of  an  alluvial  plain  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mounuins.  Lat.  17©  5<i'  6"  N.,  long.  7^  53*  16^  W. 
Pop.  loosely  estimated  at  30,000 ;  but  no  accurate  census 
has  ever  been  taken,  and  this  estimate  is  probaly  exag- 
erated.  It  is  built  on  ground  gently  shelving  to  the  verge 
of  the  sea,  and  was  originally  comprised  in  an  oblong 
space,  1  m.  in  length,  bv  |  m.  in  breadth,  but  it  has  <m 
late  years  extended  considerably  beyond  these  limits. 

The  streets  in  Lower  Kingston  are  long  and  straight, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  like  those  of  the  new 
town  of  Edinburgh ;  the  houses  in  general  are  two  storiea 
high,  with  verandahs  above  and  below.  There  are  two 
dburches,  an  English  and  a  Presbyterian,  both  handsome 
structures,  especially  the  former,  which  is  built  on  an 
elevated  spot  overlooking  the  city.  Kingston  has  several 
(Uasenting  chapels,  two  synagogues,  an  hospital  founded 
in  1776,  numerous  other  charitable  institutions,  a  int 
shool  established  in  1729,  with  an  endowment  of  l,d0Qf.  a 
year,  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction,  commercial 
subscriptton  rooms,  an  athenttum,  a  society  of  agriculture, 
arts,  and  sciences,  a  savings'  bank,  and  a  theatre. 

The  mountain  chain  forming  the  boundary  of  tb« 
plain  on  which  Kingston  stands,  terminates  to  the  R.  in 
a  narrow  ridge,  whence  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land 
extends  to  Port  Royal,  forming  the  S.  bouodaiy  of  the 
Kingston  harbour,  a  land-locked  baain,  in  whiob  ships  of 
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■»  HtHnwil  Iht  OWN  iklKurof  nr 


aaplovvd  In  lb*  Lobitw  aih«7^    OJiEmof  m  lu^.  .._ 

'  im  ttav  wADi  of  t  juUdiNt  md  piowTtT  ni(bTc«d  toSt 
fliliuT  nnlMau.  Thu  kIduIs  tilling  diurlct 
■audi  Ihn  FUllnd  u  U»  a»  lide  of  luc^jbridn. 


....     It  lud  fcnaariT  •  rsf  il  dotk- 

nrd  I  ud  dnrins  cba  Uto  wif  tlH  harbour  irai  a  aood 

Bnl  (MsfWd   bi  Unt^   ihipi.     (Roiliia^  nMnw, 

BamUm/.tcIUmirlii  IXmfi Ammadi.^ 

KINTOHB,  a  mal  and  pari.  boi.  ud 


IP  Bnf lUh  lufiusa.    <  Moral  Euar*,  Bplii 


bj  of  W.  Alia,  tn  tb«  N.  p*rt  of  Independent 
Turketlan,  betireen  the  14ib  utd  £5th  paralkla 
N.  lot.,  and  sa°  and  S2°  E.  long. ;  bounded  N. 
bj  the  Qui,  a  trib.  of  the  Tobol,  and  ■  Hue  of 
lactacanneeting  ZTeren<wolo»k,  Petropawloiik, 
mttd  Omaki  E.  by  tbe  Irtlib  and  the  Chinne 
■tationi,  extending  S.  aa  far  aa  the  led  panllsl ; 
8.  bj  the  Unuiatca  of  Kakan,  Bokhara,  and 
Khln ;  and  W.  by  the  Oural  and  tbe  Ciuplati 
le*.  Length,  about  1,400  m. ;  breadtb.  1. 100  m.i 
piobahle  are*.  1.533,000  iq.  m.  Pop.  of  thelhrre 
fracdn  eompoauft  tha  KIrghb  nation,  S,300,DOa 
Aecordiiu  to  H.  Aleili  de  Lirchine,  troai 
whole  mbM  woric.  La  Dacriptum  dei  Honla  et 
da  SUppn  da  Alrghii-Xanaii,  Ulel]'  puhliihed, 
we  are  enabled  to  girt  many  Intemtlng  detaiU 
respecting  ibia  tioioadic  people,  who  till  now 
hatabcen  compaMlWely  unknown.  The  Kir. 
ghii  (tepjwla  notiaibiinenogenerjIlyiuppoMd, 
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a  mere  flu  and  unTtried  plain,  but  ii  Intenecleit 
by  numeroui  mountain  ridge*,  and  e»en  in  ics 
more  leiel  parti  is  coTered  with  round  hillock', 
eiuiingconiiderable  undulations  on  the  urface:. 
OHieiiof  (he  Ounil  range  occupy  a  lanre  aiT."..n« 
of  nuface  in  the  W.  and  S.  W.  parti  i 
■teppe.  The  W.continuatloniof  the  Attain  ^ 
run  In  Tery  irregular  ridgei  cloae  to  tlie  Chinese 
frontier,  and  finally  connect  CheniiFlTM  about 
tbe  lad  parallel  with  the  W.  part  of  the  Hui- 


tbe  lad  parallel  with  the  W.  part  of  the  Hui- 
tagh,  or  Tbian-cban  range.  It  wooM  be  dilB- 
culi  to  reduce  the  lidgci  In  Ihe  centra  of  the 


.   pvti  of  the 


of  Ant  I . . , 

ud,  1.  lb*  Inltli.  rUh«  In  Ctaluaa  TurkiiUnoa  the  W. 
•Ide  of  tha  Onai  Alial,  aninliit  the  iia^  ■-  ■■■-  ■""- 
par-,  fomlnfl  Iti  B-bovodarTuptoM^K..>i 

(Old.  In  the  middle  and  little  hordu,  Uul  I 
md  HW.  parti  or  U»  lUm*  the  iberm,  oiten  aiu  u 
»°.udHBMIn«  M>bdoiibwilnipiiiiU(BiaiiB.>. 
Tba  rlTin  mi  plilai  ir*  eonrnl  wUh  ke.  and  ibi  hllli 
wHh  a  thick  «atlD(  of  now :  while  unu  vindi  ' 
tha  M.K.  InataaH  the  launalty  omw  rM,  ud 


Jl,  eawtau  dreadAil,  aad 
a.    (Lintbmt.  p.  «1    111 


•n  aitent  of  coimlry.  Thli  timt  TirlaMllIi  of  tn 
Uia  Dtbar,  ara  laid  Bol  to  ba  H  prtjndlciil  lo  tha  he 

manhj  diurieti  i  but,  (HanUi  ipeaUng,  the  pcivli 
robuu  and  ionrUred.    Bala  li  very  rare,  eraa  on 

by  far  tbe  larfut  pwthm  o(  tbe  nrtUe  b  dtlad  Dp. 

D<'riHrB,'BDd  atlbelMiterttieBiouUahu  Baarihg  t 

tlTatlDi):  thB  principal  are  «lmi.  poplari.  vlllowt,  i 
pluDi,  loDlpar,  aod  lloaartea  traea,  (tba  UUar  loy  ab 
dant,  and  tbelr  produce  fOmlnf  a  principal  ankl 
tnd^.  wDrawood,  alkaaet.  Inuculb,  tarleiu  kind 
eupboTbla,  assDoolet,  eaniotaire,  atparafna,  garilc 

—an  noatailr  emn  tba  plalni,  on  obiiA  alia  the 
ria  fiant  yrowi  In  gnat  pvfMlga,    Afrlcollure, 

nul  ,tba  rhwli  nugblj  tUia^  Ibr  tba  puipo* 

"'  ~  rye,  and  barlar  t  but  the  panut,  axi 

Iplkt,  S.  of  Ibl  air-Sula,  b  lenvallr 


birdi.  Tb«  WiM  mui  rit«n  Aboond  with  MiOt,  and  wMi 
•vT«raI  Unda  of  flah,  ttargvon,  plk«,  perch,  «im1  carp, 
behif  the  moat  common.  The  domeectc  airtwah  of  the 
Kir^is  are  the  sheep,  goat,  horae.  and  cam^  the  rMrlng 
of  which  cooetltotet  tlie  chief  employment  of  thli  nomad 
race.  Larger  flodu  of  cheep  are,  prrh^ie,  no  where  to 
be  foond,  lome  of  the  richer  Inhaha.  pone*ring  upwarda 
of  20,000  bead.  The  animalt  are  ttrong  and  large, 
weighing  from  100  to  lAO  Iba.,  and  they  have  long  coarse 
wool,  and  enormous  tails,  soaaetimes  90  lbs.  in  weight. 
They  endure  with  astonishing  patience  the  long  privatloos 
of  food  and  drink  to  which  thimr  are  suhfect,  soon  recover- 
inc  In  spring  their  plump  and  healthy  appearance. 

The  adTaotages  derived  br  the  poopls  from  these 
animals  are  immense ;  their  flesh  ana  milk  sopf^  them 
with  food,  and  the  wool  fomlshes  felt  for  covermg  the 
tents  and  other  purpoees,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
serre  as  a  standard  ot  ralne.  and  form  a  diief  article  of 
export;  for,  acocNrding  to  HageuMlster,  1,000,000  sheep 
are  sent  ca  e/fwjj^ar  and  sold  in  Russia,  Bucbaria, 
and  Clilna.    Goats,  very  similar  to  those  of  Thibet,  are 
chieiy  need  as  guides  In  leading  the  sheep  from  pa^tnre 
to  pastore,  as  the  latter  will  not  more  without  them ; 
tbor  iesh  is  eaten,  and  the  down  concealed  under  their 
rod  shaggy  hair  is  an  extremely  TaluaMe  article  of  trade. 
The  camels  (most  of  which  have  two  humps,  the  single- 
humped  variety  being  too  delicate  for  the  climate)  are 
bore,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  chief  beasts  of  burden. 
They  are  Indispensable  to  a  nomad  people,  like  the 
Kir^ltis,  for  transporting  their  women  and  cmldren,  their 
proper^  and  trading  stock ;  nor  is  it  imusual  for  the  rich 
to  possess  800  or  even  400  of  thMe  anfanals.    Their  hair 
Is  spun  and  made  into  garments,  the  milk  and  flesh  are 
s  food,  and  the  skins  of  the  younger  animals 
rarm  pelisses.    The  camels  are  extremelr  docile, 
carry  burdens  varying  from  14  to  18  poodi  (from 
6  to  6  ewts.).  travelling  during  4ong  Journeys  at  the 
rate  of  S&  or  35  m.  a  day.    Camel  breeding  Is  pursued  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  great  (or  S.)  horde,  and 
great  numbers  are  sent  to  Persia  and  India.    Homed 
cattle  are  very  little  bred,  except  in  the  middle  horde ; 
and  they  were  not  introduced  into  the  country  till  about  a 
hundred  vears  ago.    Horses  are  reared  in  immense  num- 
bers, parocularly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  steppe,  where  there 
is  a  grass  called  tunrU  admirably  suited  for  horse  pasture. 
A  klrghis's  wealth  is  usually  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
his  horses ;  and  the  richest  among  them  have  as  many 
as  6,000  or  S,000.    They  are  small,  but  strong,  and  ex- 
tremdy  rapid  in  their  movements ;  they  can  travel  from 
90  to  M  m.  without  stoppmg  for  days  together,  and,  like 
the  other  domestic  aminals,  are  inuredf  to  great  priva- 
tions and  long  abstinence  from  food  and  water.    Various 
expedients  are  adopted  to  procure  pasturage  for  the 
cattle  durinc  winter,  by  making  enclosures,  raking  away 
the  snow,  Ac. ;   but  still  they  feel  most  severely  the 
absence  of  nourishing  food,  and  great  numbers,  espe- 
dallv  of  sheep,  are  lost  every  year.    {Uwckimet  p.  406— 
416.) 

The  po|K  of  the  Kirghls  steppe,  however  diflbroit  the 
origin  of  its  several  sections,  has  long  become  amal- 
gamated ;  and  they  are  now  but  oo«^  people,  inhabiting 
the  same  kind  of  country,  sneaking  tne  same  lan- 
guage, professing  the  same  religion,  and  characterised 
by  nearly  uniform  habits  and  customs.  The  following 
table  of  the«races  and  tribes  of  the  three  great  hordes 
fives  also  some  Insight  into  the  distribution  of  the  pop. : 


Uani«i«iidR«c«>. 

iSiii;  T-*^ 

IndlTldiub. 

1.  UaUBtr^:- 
AliiDijnly 

Arihln« 

Klp(ot>«k 
(iraiiik-libtra    - 

3.  Orml  Bmriti  — 
CMMda 
Toalatal 
8»rnm 
JLaSknA 

1«       S-160/)00 
•  7      J 

17       1 

J     JiG5,noo 

}  »«       1   75/»0 

900,000 
960/)00 

400/XW 

T«lBl 

n    1  400,000 

i.wojaoo 

Henee  it  appetfs  that  the  terms  "great"  and  *'  little" 
are  wholly  misapplied.  The  little  horde  was  stfU  greater 
in  Sie  14th  oentory  than  at  present ;  the  great  norde, 
however.  Is  generally  respected,  as  being  the  most  an- 
denc. 

The  Kir^it,  i^sically  considered,  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Mongol  Turkmans.  Their  feces  are  not  so  flat 
and  broad  as  those  of  the  Kalmuks ;  but  their  small 
black  eyes,  small  months,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
almost  beardless  chins,  prove  their  simllaritv  to  the 
Mongols,  which  has  been  strengthened  also  in  recent 
years  by  frequent  marriages  with  Kolmuk  and  Mongol 
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women,  whom  ther  often  bring  away  by  force  Into  their 
own  country.     The  hair  of  the  men  is  usually  dark 
brown  I  but  the  women  have  black  hair,  fyesb  com- 
plexltms,  and  brilliant  animated  eyes,  which,  however, 
are  ill-contrasted  with  lean  cheek- bones,  coarse  skins, 
and  a  sbiweless  slovenly  person.    Both  sexes  are  strong 
and  heahny,  long-lived,  and  caoaMe  of  endurinc,  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  both  cold  and  hunger ;  in  fkct, 
if  they  were  not  thoroughly  inured  to  every  kind  of 
prtvatMO,  they  could  not  live  in  this  country.    The  men 
take  tlie  moat  violent  exercise,  being  often  almost  wholly 
on  horsebaA  for  days  together;  but  In  the  hel^t  of 
summer,  and  during  the  winter,  they  spend  their  time 
in  listless  indolence,  sleeping,  drinking  kommft,  their 
fevourite  beverage,  and  listening  either  to  stories  or  the 
rude  musk  of  tneir  national  instruments,  a  reed  pipe 
and  a  rude  kind  of  violin.    Household  labour  and  tillage 
are  undertaken   wholly  by  the   women,    who,   as    In 
other  parts  of  Asia,  are  treated  almost  like  slaves.    The 
Klrghu  laMuage  is  a  very  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Turkish, 
so  InterlarMd  with  loesl  words,  that  it  Is  almost  unin- 
telligible by  the  Turks  of  Kasan  and  Khiva.    Few  can 
rend,  still  fewer  are  able  to  write,  and  he  that  kikows 
enough  of  Arabic  to  read  the  Koran  is  reckoned  a  paragon 
of  erudition  1     Their  poetry,   however,  clearlv  shows 
them  to  be  an  imaginative  people.     The  dweltlnn  of 
the  Kirghls,  who  are  distinctly  pastoral,  having  no  fixed 
station  except  in  winter,  consist  of  rude  tents  com- 
posed of  wooden  trelUs-work  covered  with  felt,  having 
an  opening  at  top  serving  at  once  for  window  and  chim- 
ney :  their  dimensions  average  about  30  ft.  in  diam.  and  19 
ft.  In  height ;  the  ground  (bare  earth)  is  covered  with  lirtt, 
or  carpeting ;  the  inside  is  hung  with  straw  mats,  or  red 
doth ;  and  the  fbmitore  coiulsts  only  of  a  few  bovs  and 
warlike  implements.     The  food  of^the  people  Is  very 
shnple,  consisting  almost  altogether  of  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  their  flocks  and  herds.     Bread  Is  not  known  \ 
but  btUamik,  or  porridge  made  of  millet,  rye^  or  wheat, 
is  in  common  use.    Rice,  being  an  object  of  import,  is 
very  dear,  and  Is  used  only  by  the  rich.    Smoked  horse- 
hsins,  colts'  haunches,  and  camels'  humps,  are  esteemed 
great  delicacies.     EremeteMk.  a  rich  cheese  made  fhnn 
mares*  milk.  Is  likewise  highly  valued  ;   a  thinner  and 
and  hiferior  kind,  called  kromU,  is  much  used  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  constitutes  almost  the  onlv  article 
of  food  on  those  marauding  expeditions,  which  give 
such  sest  to  the  life  of  a  Kirghls.      Fish   are  eaten 
only  by  the  lowest  orders,  chiefly  by  those  living  on 
the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  game  b  little  valued.    The  Cs- 
voiirite  drinks  are  the  everlasting  kommis^  a  whey  made 
fh>m  mares*  milk,  and  a  spirit  distilled  fttmi  koumis, 
alleged  to  be  both  strong  and  palatable.    Arak  (made  by 
distilling  rice),  and  tea,  are  luxuries  enjoved  only  by  the 
wealthy  classes.    The  dress  of  this  noniad  people  is  kmg 
and  fbU,  littfe  suited,  according  to  our  notions,  for  the 
horse  texerdse,  hi  which  they  are  chiefly  engaged :  two 
or  more  Idkooatsr*,  or  loose  gowns  of  velvet,  silk,  or 
cotton,  according  to  rank ;  a  leathern  belt  fastenlna  the 
robe  and  securing  a  knife  and  tobacoo-bac ;  a  round  cap 
surmounted  by  another,  when  abroad,  of  felt  or  other 
warm  materials,  conicaliy  shu>ed,  and  with  broad  flaps ; 
very  fVill  and  highly  ornamented  trowsers  are  worn,  by 
the  men  at  least,  over  the  gown,  which  is  tudied  under- 
neath ;  and  large  pointed,  high  heeled  boots,  complete 
the  costume.    The  heads  of  the  men  are  usually  kept 
shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a  forelock ;  but  those  of 
the  women  are  adorned  with  long  pUdU  running  down 
the  back.    The  (ismale  costume.  In  other  respects,  diflers 
little  fhm»  that  of  the  males,  except  that  the  robe  Is 
close  in  fWmt,  and  the  bonneu  are  hl|h.  shaped  like 
truncated  cones,  and  surrounded  by  veils,  which  serve 
both  for  shade  and  warmth.  ,     , 

The  employments  of  the  men  consist  in  an  attendance 
on  their  flo<du  and  herds,  and  in  himting  antelopes, 
boars,  and  wild  horses.  Very  generallr.  however,  they 
Join  with  the  life  of  a  huntsman  that  of  the  robber  and 
man  of  violence,  attacking  and  plundering  caravans 
crossing  their  stepp«.  or  seeking  venoeance  for  some  real 
or  imagii>ed  insult  fhym  a  neighbouring  tribe.  They  are 
coward  in  regular  warfere,  soon  dlsconrased,  and,  when 
unhorsed  in  close  conflict,  wholly  vanquished.  Respect- 
ing their  &ar<m<a«  or  feuds,  M.L^chine  says,— **Rien 
de  plus  affreux,  de  plus  (Vmeste,  que  Tesprit  de  vengeance 
dans  les  Kbghis,  et  les  suites  de  ce  pr^ug«,  de  cette  dis- 
position cruelle.  qui  leur  tenant  lieu  de  la  satisfection 
que  les  lois  seules  d<rfvent  accorder,  pervertlssent  la  veri- 
table bravoure.  Leurs  vengeances  sont  toutes  dlrig^es  par 
la  pasdon  effrfinte  du  pillage^  qui  les  mine,  les  perd.  les 
demoralise  compldtement :  ces  bwmtUu  consistent  daits 
des  vols  oo  des  rapts  mutuels  de  bestiaux,  d*o&  r^suHent 
souvent  entre  eux  des  combats  sanglanU.  Av^ourd*bui, 
tout  bomme  oflbns<.  vol^,  ou  simplement  m^content,  ras- 
semble  one  bande  de  cavaliers,  arrive  ches  son  ennemi, 
attaque  ses  habitations,  et  lui  enl^ve  ses  haras  et  ses  bes- 
tiaux.  VoiU  l*heroTsme:  voili  en  ouoi  consiste  la 
granderr  chcs  les  Kirghls ! "  ( Dete.  de»  KtrgkiM-Kaxaks, 
p.  3&1.)  These  barautas  had  become  so  frequent  and  ex- 
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tensive  in  1818— 18S0,  that  the  pop.  of  the  hordes,  etpe- 
cially  the  little  horde,  was  much  thinned  :  the  trade  in 
cattle  was  all  but  destroyed :  and  thousands  of  families, 
unable  io  support  life  In  their  own  country,  emigrated  to 
the  government  of  Orenburg,  and  other  parts  of  Russia. 
The  arms  of  the  warrior  Klrghis  are  the  lance,  sabre, 
bow  and  arrows,  a  long-handled  axe,  called  tchakane,  and 
a  clumsy  kind  of  gun ;  their  defensive  armour  being  a 
coat  of  malL,  and  sometimes  a  helmet.  Among  a  people 
so  disorderly,  it  is  Impossible  that  internal  Industry 
should  flourish.  Weaving  is  carried  on  for  the  supply  of 
&rallv  wants,  cordage  is  manufactured  fhnn  horses*  and 
goats*  luUr,  a  coarse  soap  Is  made  of  grease  and  vegetable 
ashes,  and  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats  are  converted 
into  a  rude  kind  of  leather.  Bladsmitbs,  and  other 
workers  in  metal,  make  the  ornaments  attached  to 
horse-Aimiture,  belts,  sword.blades,  spears,  &c. ;  but 
every  article  is  of  the  coarsest  quality  and  worst  make. 
The  trade  now  carried  on  by  these  people  with  other  na. 
tions  is  much  less  considerable  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  cattle  and  horses  by  the 
barantas.  The  Russians  and  Chinese  have  pretty  large 
dealinss  with  them,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  also  carried  on 
with  Khiva,  Khokan,  and  Little  Bucharia.  The  trading 
posts  of  the  Russians  are  at  Orenburg  ( the  most  Important 
ofall),Troiuk,  Petropavlowsk,  Omsk,  ScmlpalaUnsk,and 
Ouralsk,  those  of  the  Chinese  being  at  Tchugutchak 
(Chin.  Talbaxatai)  and  Kuldsha  (Chin.  JU). 

The  business,  usually  carried  on  in  summer  and 
autumn,  is  conducted  wholly  bv  barter,  the  Klrghis 
furnishing  sheep,  horses,  homed  cattle,  camels,  goats, 
goats'  hair  and  wool,  the  skins  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
other  animals,  wild  as  well  as  domestic,  and  antelopes* 
horns :  in  return  for  which  they  receive  from  the 
Russisis  iron  and  copper  implements,  thimbles,  needles, 
cutlery,  padlocks,  hatchets,  velvets,  brocades,  rilk-stuA, 
linens,  ribands,  looking-glasses,  snuff,  Ac;  flrom  the 
Chinese,  silver,  silk  goods,  porcehdo.  Japanned  wares, 
and  tea ;  and  from  the  Khurians  and  Bokharians,  cotton 
^h)ods,  quilted  dresses,  rice,  swords,  fire-arms,  said  pow- 
der. Independentiv  of  the  trade  they  carry  on  at  the 
outposts,  considerable  traffic  takes  place  witn  the  cara- 
vans crossing  the  steppe  between  Khiva,  Khokan,  and  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  Kirgfai*are  usually  employed  as 
protectors  and  guides  in  the  Journey  over  these  wilds  ; 
great  delavs  often  occur  owing  to  the  caprice  of  the 
guides,  and  the  travellers.  If  they  be  not  entirely  plun- 
dered of  their  property,  are  in  general  heavily  mulcted 
by  the  Khans,  through  whose  pastures  they  are  obliged 
to  pass.  In  fact,  says  L^vchine,  the  experience  of  more 
than  a  century  shows  the  Impossibility  of  success  In 
overland  trade  in  W.  Asia,  so  long  as  these  tribes  main, 
tain  their  instinctive  love  of  war  and  brigandage.  The 
chief  caravan  routes  are,  1.  ttom  Kalmlkof  to  Khiva, 
across  the  Oust-ourt  plateau,  between  the  Aral  and 
Caspian  Seas  ;  S.  fh>m  Onmbiirg  to  Bokhara  (64  days), 
over  the  MogodJar  mountains  and  across  tlie  Karakoum 
and  Kisil-koum  deserts ;  3.  ftotn  Petropavlowsk  to  Bok- 
hara (90  days) ;  and  4.  (rwn  Semlpalatinsk  to  Khokan 
f40  days).  These  roads,  however,  are  so  vaguely  laid 
down,  and  so  often  varied,  that  distances  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  any  accuracy. 

The  government  to  which  these  pec^le  are  subject 
cannot  be  properlv  compared  with  any  form  common 
to  dvHised  countries.  Geographers  have  termed  It  pa- 
triarchai  and  despotic  ;  but.  In  fact,  there  is  no  system 
of  government,  for  even  where  a  khan,  or  sovereign,  is 
chosen,  he  is  usuaUv  elected  only  by  a  few  of  the  tribes, 
who  otiey  only  so  long  as  they  are  pleased  with  their 
ruler,  while  the  rest  refuse  all  obedience,  and  protMd)ly 
take  arms  against  him.  He  may  issue  orders,  but  he 
cannot  enforce  compliance ;  and  even  where  there  is 
an  absolute  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  by  which 
they  profess  to  be  guided,  the  delinquent's  punishment 
is  more  frequently  Inflicted  by  private  revenge  than  by 
the  decision  of  a  public  Judge.  The  punishments  are 
founded  on  the  Um  tationi$^  and  consist  commonly  of  the 
basthiado,  maiming,  and  strangling ;  but,  if  the  ofltoding 
party  consent,  almost  all  crimes  may  be  atoned  for  1^ 
payments  of  sheep  or  horses.  The  khan  must  be  elected 
from  the  highest  class,  known  as  the  tekite  Most,  those,  hi 
fact,  who  can  li^  claim  to  noble  descent :  the  rest  of  the 
people  belong  to  the  btack  kostm^  and  these  are  the  only 
remaining  distinctions  among  a  people  who,  a  century 
ago,  were,  of  all  others,  the  nicest  in  establishing  Eamily 
preeminence. 

With  respect  to  rrilglon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  Kiri^iis  have  any  particular  form.  They  acknow- 
ledge a  supreme  creative  intelligence ;  but  some  worship 
according  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Koran,  and  others  mingle 
Islamism  with  an  old  kind  of  idolatry,  while  a  third  sec> 
tlon  of  the  pop.  believe  In  the  existence  not  only  of  a 
good  deity,  called  Koudai,  but  also  of  a  wicked  spirit, 
CAdiUuUt  the  author  of  all  evil.    In  the  existence  of  in- 

*  ThMc  kotU  an.  In  an  probaMllty, jnmonjinoiss  vttlitlie  KhodjM 
anoitg  the  MaofoUam,  mepttowd  bjr  Tlmkowaky. 
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flnrior  spirits,  and  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  the  potK 
pie  have  universally  the  most  implicit  faitn ;  and  the 
nadjis  travelling  through  the  steppe  reap  great jMcuniary 
advantages  by  Imposing  on  their  credulity.  The  divin- 
ations, however,  of  the  Jaowroundchi,  and  other  self, 
styled  prophets,  are  no^  according  to  L^chine*s  ac- 
count, a  whit  more  absurd  than  the  impositions  anciently 
practised  hj  the  priesU  of  Delphi  (p.  332^388.).  The 
exercises  or  religion  meet  with  little  attention  ;  long  and 
frequent  prayers  do  not  suit  the  Klrghis ;  they  &st  too 
often  by  compulsion  to  do  so  by  choice ;  and  they  are  not 
so  friendly  to  cleanliness  as  to  rdish  the  ablutions  en- 
joined by  the  Mohammedan  religion.  In  Csct,  with  ttie 
exception  of  extreme  credulity,  there  is  liardly  a  trace  of 
rellmous  sentiment  among  them. 

Tne  history  of  the  Ktrgkis-Kmcaks  cannot  be  traced 
with  much  probabllihr  be^nd  the  16th  century.  Earlier 
historians,  commencuig  even  with  Herodoinis,  inform 
us,  that  the  steppe  was  inhabited  bv  a  people  livine  in 
felt  tents,  and  otherwise  assimilated  to  the  great  Mon- 
golian fkmily ;  but  these  were  Nogaitt  not  Klrghis,  betng 
more  civilised,  and  in  all  probability  the  builden  or 
those  temples  and  houses  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
visible.  (See  Herod.  Iv.  24.  46. ;  Ueeren'*  Betearckrs, 
Asia,  il.  286—990.;  and  LHekine.p.  117—136.)  The 
name  of  the  Klrghis  first  appears  in  Hussbm  historr  about 
the  middle  of  the  I6th  century ;  but  Ferdusi,  in  the  1 1th 
century,  speaks  of  Kasaks  characterised  t^  the  same 
habits  as  the  Klrghis ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  then  lived  on  Uie  great  steppe  E.  of  tne  Aral. 
They  first  became  nominally  subject  to  Russia  in  1740 ; 
but  the  rule  of  that  country  has  never  been  felt  but  by 
the  tribes  adjoining  the  mmtier.  As  to  the  native 
khans,  so  also  to  the  Russian  government,  obedience  is 
paid,  only  when  it  is  convenient,  a  rapid  Journey  into  the 
interior  soon  carrving  them  out  of  reach,  when  It  suits 
their  purpose  to  plunder  rather  than  trada  It  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  the  efforts  now  in  progress  at 
Orenburg,  to  Introduce  civilisation  into  the  steppe  by 
educating  young  Klrghis,  will  accomplish  the  professed 
object  of  making  them,  instead  of  a  burden  and  nuisance, 
usefU  and  obedient  subjects  of  Russia.  {L6vchine, 
Desc.  dt*  Horde$  de$  Kirgkis-Kaatakt,  trathtite  du  Ru$te 
par  Ferry  de  Pigtnt  g  Hagemeister,  tar  rAtie  Occident 
tale:  KiaprotA's  Asia  PotvghUa, ^c.) 

KIRKCALDY,  a  rovai  and  parL  bor.,  sea-port,  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N.  Leith.  Fop.  of 
pari,  bor,  which  Includes  the  greater  part  of  the  par. 
and  the  Link  town  of  Abbotshall,  about  8,6fia  The 
town  consists  principally  of  a  single  street,  parallel  to 
the  shore,  which,  being  measured  ft*om  Bridgetown  on 
the  W.  to  Cast.bum  on  the  E,  is  nearly  8  m.  in  length ; 
and  being  united  on  the  E.  with  Pathhead,  Sinclairtown, 
Ac,  incluided  In  the  bor.  of  Dysart  (which  see),  the  mass  of 
town  is  about  4  ra.  In  length.  Having  been  originally  laid 
out  and  built  with  no  attention  to  any  general  plan,  but 
according  to  the  taste,  convenience,  and  means  of  the 

Sarties,  this  street  was  formerly  of  the  most  Irregular 
escrlptlon,  being  narrow,  crooked,  and  the  houses  f^e- 
quently  mean  and  poor.  In  1811,  however,  an  act  waa 
obtained  for  widening,  pavhig,  and  lighting  the  streets, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  town ;  and  since  that 
period  several  new  lines  of  bouses  have  been  con. 
structed,  and  many  important  improvements  eflbcted. 
The  houses  in  the  main  street  are  now  mostly  of  a  very 
respectable  class,  and  the  shops  are  good,  and  hana- 
somely  fitted  up.  There  are  several  cross  streets,  scmie 
of  which  lead  up  the  ascent  of  the  hill  to  the  K. :  and 
there  are  several  between  the  high  street  and  the  shore. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  public  buildings  are, 
the  par.  church,  rebuilt  in  1807,  Abbotshall  church, 
within  the  pari.  bor. ;  S  chapels  belonging  to  the  Free 
church ;  various  dissenting  chapels :  and  a  handsome 
town-house.  Including  a  gaol,  court4iouse.  ftc,  with  a 
spire  erected  in  I82S.  Besides  the  parochial  schools,  and 
a  variety  of  private  seminaries,  some  of  which  are  ssild  to 
be  extremely  well  conducted,  2  charity  schools  have  tieeo 
opened  in  this  town  for  the  education  of  300  children  of 
both  sexes,  on  an  endowment  tnr  Mr.  Phllp,  late  merchant 
here,  who  bequeathed  about  70,000/.  for  the  foundatloQ 
and  maintenance  of  these  and  similar  schools  in  Path- 
head  and  Kinghom.  The  education  given  In  these  schools 
is  of  the  more  common  and  ordinary  descriptlou ;  and  the 
children  ara  supplied  with  books,  are  clothed,  and  receive 
a  small  sum  on  leaving  school.  Kirkcaldy  has  also  a 
mechanics'  library,  and  two  or  three  subscription  coflbe- 
rooms  and  libraries. 

The  inhabitanu  of  Kirkcaldy  are  honourably  distin- 
guished hrthelr  enterprise,  both  as  manufluturera  and 
traders.  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  is  that  of 
coarse  linen,  including  sheetings,  tides,  dowlas,  canvass, 
&c.  It  appears.  fVom  the  Factory  Returns,  that  In  183S 
there  wt* re  In  Kirkcaldy  10  fiax  mills  driven  by  steam, 
employing  in  all  about  600  workpeople.  It  also  api>e«ra 
that  in  1839  there  were  I'M  looms  at  work  in  the  paiishet 
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of  RtrfccaJdy  and  Abbotohall,  excliMlT«  of  a  few  in 
Mnver-loom  ftctorlM.  The  arerege  net  weekly  eern- 
bft  of  the  weevera  nnoant  to  al  least  St.  M.  a  week ; 
bat  Miperior  band*  make  lOi.  64.,  and  tooae  ereo  um 
■mdiaslte.  The  w««—  of  machine  reakert,  matooi,  and 
echer  artbans,  art  hicher,  aTeraghig  from  \6t.  to  18*. 
a  week.  The  moral  and  inleUcctual  eoodiUoa  of  the 
wearera  l«  Mdd  to  be  verj  food:  and  there  It  rery 
little  apparmt  di«tm«  amongst  them.  There  are  no 
Mor  rate* ;  the  poor  being  tafyported  by  Tohmtarj  ooo- 
tribotioiM* 

Kirkcal^f  hat  alto  a  rope-walk,  blcach-fleldi,  two  Iron 
ioamklet,  a  dittUiery.  a  tile  and  brick  work,  a  pottery, 
wid  two  or  three  hrewerlet.  Brandiet  of  Uw  bank  of 
Scotland,  the  Commercial  and  Nattooal  banks,  and  the 
GiMgow  bcnk.  are  established  here ;  and  tliere  Is  also  a 
ssTtogs'  bank.  A  chamber  of  commerce  hat  been  etta- 
Mbhed  for  tereral  yeara. 

The  harboar.  near  tlie  B.  end  of  the  town,  contittt  of 
m  inner  and  outer  batin.  It  is  wholly  artificial,  being 
formed  of  three  piers,  and  unfortunately  dries  at  low 
water;  bat noCwitnttandingthitdrawbaclutlie town  pot- 
a  good  deal  of  thip^g,  and  carries  on  a  pristty 


exteoalre  trade.  There  belonged  to  the  port  (ei.  An- 
strother).  on  the  1st  Jan.  18A0,  74  ships,  orthe  aggregate 
burden  of  9J976  tons :  vetteU  from  Kirkcaldy  hare  been  for 
a  tengtheoed  oorlod  engaged  tai  Che  N .  Sea  whale  fishery ; 
bat  here  aa  ^ewhere,  this  basinets  has  been  recently  on 
the  decline.  Shipping  oompanlet  carry  on  a  regular 
lutettoufse,  by  means  of  smacks  and  steamers,  with 
LoodoQ  and  Leith ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trade  with 
the  N.  of  Europe,  whence  hemp.  lUx,  timlMr,  tar,  Ac.  are 
imported,  and  to  which  mannuctored  goods,  coal,  Ac. 
are  exported.  Grott  cuttoms*  rereaue.  In  1846,  9,9SS/. 
There  te  a  weeklr  com  market,  which  is  estronely  well 
att^wfwf ;  and  the  town's  markelt  for  batcher's  meat, 
fish.  A*,  are  well  supplied.  ^     .     .  ^ 

KirkcaMy  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  Charles  I.  In  1644. 
It  hftd  attamed  about  this  period  to  considerable  wealth 
and  distinction ;  but  It  subsequently  encountered  severe 
loMcs,  and  about  the  middle  of  last  century  It  had  onhr 
two  ferry-boaU  and  one  coasting  rettel !  But  since  1763. 
and  eepeetally  since  the  dote  of  the  American  war,  iu 
manufoctnret,  commerce,  and  population  have  steadily 
increased.  It  is  now  eovemed  by  a  provost.  %  bailies. 
and  in  councillors.  Corporation  revenue.  In  1848-49. 
ISAQf.,  principally  the  prodnoe  of  the  ferry  between  the 
town  and  I<erth. 

Kirkcaldy  unites  with  Burntisland,  Dytart,  and  King- 
bom,  in  sending  1  mem.  to  tbe  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  In  this  bor..  In  1849-40. 886. 

Kirkcaldy  has  to  boast  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations. " 
bom  here  on  the  5th  of  June,  17S8.  His  fotber  being 
eomptroUer  of  customs  at  this  port.  Smith  received  tbe 
rudimentt  of  his  education  in  the  parish-school ;  and  he 
afterwards  resided  here,  with  little  Interruption,  from 
1766  to  1776.  occupied  in  the  elaboration  of  his  great 
work,  which  appeared  In  the  last-mentioned  year.  Raith, 
the  seat  of  the  Ferguson  fkmily.  It  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  marit  co.  of  Scothmd.  or,  at 
it  it  more  freouenthr  termed,  a  stewartry,  in  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  that  kingdom,  comprising  tite  B. 
half  of  the  dittrict  known  by  tbe  name  of  Galloway. 
It  it  l>oanded  on  tbe  B.,  N.,  and  W.  by  tbe  counties  of 
DumfHet,  Ayr.  and  Wistown.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Irish 
Sea.  and  the  Sotwav  Frith.  Area,  8S3,760  acres,  of  which 
from  l-4th  to  I-Su  part  may  be  arable.  Surface  much 
diversified,  hot  In  general  hilly,  and  in  extensive  districts 
moontainoos.  The  hishest  part  of  the  Kell's  range  has 
an  elevation  of  S,661  ft. ;  and  Calmsmoor  of  Fleet,  on 
the  Iwy  of  Wigtown,  rises  to  the  height  of  23S9  It.  The 
trtatcr  number  of  the  hills  are  bleak  and  barren ;  but  in 
parts,  particularly  on  the  confines  of  Avrshire,  they  afford 
good  she^  pasture.  The  arable  lands  He  principally  to 
the  S.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  par.  of 
Ironcray  to  Gatehouse;  but  Criffel.  1331  ft.  hiah,  on 
the  Sol  way  Frith,  and  some  other  conslderid>le  hills,  lie 
within  this  tract.  Cltanate  in  the  lower  districu  mild 
but  moitt ;  In  the  upper  dittrictt  it  it  sometimes  severe. 
Except  along  the  Solway  Frith,  the  toQ  even  of  tbe 
arable  land  w  the  ttewartry  has  seldom  a  smooth,  con- 
ttnooot  tnrfoce:  ft  it  very  often  broken  with  gravelly 
knollt,  but  the  hollowt  between  thete  contist  princi- 
pally of  a  gravelly  or  haaelly  loam,  and  are  often  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for 
the  tuniip  husbandry;  and  in  wet  summers  the  arable 
knolls  are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  while  manv  of 
tbooe  that  do  not  admit  of  cultivation  yield  excellent 
pattore.  Principal  crops  barley  and  oatt ;  but  wheat  it 
alao  raited.  Within  the  latt  few  veart  the  turaip  culture 
hat  made  great  progrett.  Arable  husbandry  has  been 
greatly  improvea  since  the  peace:  furrow  draining  Is 
now  extensively  practised,  and  latteriv  bone-dust  nas 
been  tocoettivelT  employed  in  the  raiting  of  turnips. 
Bat  tbe  vM  aod  cUmate  are  better  suited  for  fraiibg 


than  cropping,  and  the  principal  attentkm  of  tbe  fbrmer 
is  given  to  the  fbrmer.  The  breed  of  polled  cattle,  pe- 
euJiar  to  this  co.  and  that  of  Wigtown,  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  tlie  best  in  the  empire :  they  are  principally 
sent  up  by  land  when  half  fht  to  tbe  Norfolk  fkirs;  buttliey 
are  now.  with  sheep,  soanetimes  fattened  off  on  turnip  and 
sent  bv  steam  to  Liverpool.  Farm  buildinas  have  been 
vastly  improved,  and  the  roads,  which  were  formerly  ex- 
ecrable, are  now  nowite  inforlor  to  thote  of  any  otlier  eo. 
in  the  empire.  There  are  tome  very  large  ettatet ;  tmt 
property  It.  notwithstanding,  more  tubdlvlded  in  thit 
than  in  mott  other  Scotch  cot.  Farmt  of  medium  site, 
aitd  all  let  on  19  year  leases.  This  co.  and  Wigtown  are 
mottlv  subdivided  by  the  dry  stone  walls  known,  f^mi 
this  district,  by  the  name  of  **  Galloway  dykes,"  and 
which,  when  well  built,  make  an  excellent  fence.  Ave- 
rage rent  of  Und.  hi  1843,6*.  II  |d.  an  acre.  Manufoctnret 
and  minerals  unimportant :  lime,  coal,  and  fkesetooe,  are 
all  Imported  principally  from  Whitehaveik,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Sol  way  Frith.  The  granite  used  in  the  con- 
structi<m  of  the  Liverpool  docks  is  mostly  obuined  tnm 
near  Creetown,  in  this  co.  Principal  rivws.  Dee,  Fleet, 
and  Urr :  the  salmon  fUheries  on  the  flrtt  are  valuable. 
Principal  town,  Kirkcudbright.  ThU  co.  hat  18  parithet, 
and  sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  for  the  CO.,  whBe  the  bor. 
of  Kirkcudbright  joins  with  Dum/riet,  Annan,  and  other 
bors.  in  returning  a  mem.  Registered  electors  lor  the 
CO.,  in  1849-AO,  l363*  In  1841  Kirkcudbright  had  8.168 
inhab.  houses;  41,ll9lnhab.,of  whom  18,896 were  nuJet, 
and  93,965  females.  Valued  rent,  114.127/.  Scotch.  An- 
nual  value  of  real  property,  In  1843, 198^1011 

KiaKctmaaiOHT,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  and  tea  port 
of  Scotland,  cap,  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Dee,  about 
6  m.  above  Itt  confiuence  with  the  Solway  Frith,  94 
m.  S.W.  Dumfrlet.  and  83  S.8.W.  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
of  bor.,  in  1841,  9.699.  It  to  a  finely  tltuated,  weU  built, 
respectable  country  town.  The  streets  intersect  each 
otlier  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses,  which  are  mostly 
two  stories  high,  have  a  respectable  appearance.  A  large 
and  handsome  Gothic  church,  with  a  spire,  (which,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  well  proportioned,)  was  erected  in  1838, 
at  an  expense  of  6,782/. ;  it  has  also  a  gaol  erected  in  1816; 
an  excellent  academv,  with  a  room  for  the  public  tub- 
tcriptlon  library ;  and  the  mint  of  an  old  castle,  once  the 
property  of  the  lordt  Kirkcodbricht.  Badutlve  of  the 
parish  church,  the  Free  Church,  united  Secettioo,  and 
Kom.  Catholioi  have  placetof  worship.  A  school  fb«inded 
and  liberally  endowed  by  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  a  native  of 
Kirkcudbright,  and  intended  to  fUralsh  the  children  of 
the  poorer  classes  with  a  good  English  education,  wat 
opened  in  1848.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  well  situated 
building,  and  had,  in  1850,  about  270  pupito.  A  workhonta 
for  the  use  of  this  and  the  adjoining  parisiict  c^  Tongland, 
Twynbolm,  Borgue.  and  Berwick  hat  recently  been 
erected  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  Sum  raised 
by  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  par.  in  1847, 
1.006/.  The  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright  to  the  beat  in 
tlie  S.  of  Scotland.  At  low  ebb  In  neap  tides  there  it 
about  10  ft.  water  in  the  river;  and  as  the  tide  then 
rises  about  18  ft.  there  is  at  all  times  water  to  float  the 
largest  ships.  The  access  to  tbe  Dee  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  lighthouse  erected  in  1843.  on  the  little  Ross  at 
its  mouth.  But.  despite  its  fine  harbour,  Kirkcudbright, 
owing  to  its  limited  communication  with  tbe  interior, 
and  the  thinness  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity,  hat 
very  little  trade.  In  1850.  94  vessels  of  the  burden  of  994 
tons  belonged  to  the  port.  A  branch  of  the  bank  of 
Scotland  to  established  In  the  town.  Ship- building  it 
carried  on  to  some  extent :  but  it  has  no  other  manu- 
facture worth  notice.  A  regular  steam  communication 
is  establtobed  with  Liverpool,  which  lias  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  town  and  district.  There  it 
no  bridge  over  the  Dee  nearer  than  Tongland,  about  9 
m.  farther  up  the  river,  and  to  which  it  to  navlaable : 
but  patsengers,  with  horses  and  carriages,  are  ferried 
over  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  with  but  little  inconve- 
nience. The  town  is  lights  with  gas ;  and  to  supplied 
with  water  brought  (h>m  a  distance  bv  pipes. 

It  was  made  a  roval  bor.  by  James  II.  In  1456.  Under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  Is  governed  by  a  provost, 
9  bailies,  and  14  councillors.  It  unites  with  Dumfries, 
Annan,  Sanquhar,  and  Lochmaben,  in  sending  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  hi  1849-50,  89.  Cor- 
poration revenue  in  1848-49,  1,949/.  5s.  6d.:  its  p<^:uniary 
aflkirs  have  been  exceedingly  well  managed ;  and  it  hat 
at  thit  roommit  the  whole  property  contained  in  the 
charter  of  Jaroet  1 1.  The  town's  revenues  are  employed 
to  defray  the  expencet  of  the  academy,  and  the  charget 
on  account  of  llgniing  the  town,  supplying  it  with  water, 
Ac,  for  which  no  attettment  it  impoted  on  the  InhaM- 
tantt. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  extremely  beantifol. 
The  rising  grounds  on  each  tide  tbe  river,  from  Tong- 
land to  the  tea,  are  embelltobed  with  plantationt.  SL 
Mary's  Isle,  the  residence  of  the  earto  of  Selkirk,  ad- 
joins the  town  on  the  S.  Kirkcudbright  aj^iears  to  be  a 
desirable  place  of  retldence  for  people  of  tmall  fortune ; 
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provUloiii  of  an  tortt  are  abundant  and  cheap;  hollfe- 
rent  it  very  low :  a  good  education  maj  be  had  for  a  mere 
trifle;  the  society  ft  tuperlor  to  that  in  mott  tmall 
towns;  and  there  Is  a  ready  means  of  communicating 
with  Edinburgh  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Liverpool 
and  London  on  the  other. 

RIRKHaM.  a  manulacturinff  and  market-town,  and 
par.  of  England,  oo.  Lancaster,  nund.  Amoundemett,  in 
the  low  dittrlct,  called  the  Fylde,  7  m.  W.  by  N.  Preston, 
STm.N.Uverpool.and  210  m.  N.N.W.  London.  Area  of 
par.,  which  contains  18  townships  and  chapelrtes,  41, 8M 
acres:  pop.,  In  1841, 11,601:  do.  of  Kirkham  township, 
S303.  The  town,  though  small.  Is  handsome  and  well 
built.  The  church,  a  large  modem  structure,  was  erected, 
in  1821,  at  an  expense  of  5,000f. :  the  tower,  however,  is 
ancient,  and  its  interior,  which  accommodates  nearly 
1,000  persons,  is  ornamented  with  several  fine  old  mo- 
numents, carefully  replaced  in  the  new  building.  The 
living  Is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patrimony  of  the  Dean  and 
Cunon*  of  Chrittchurch,  Oxford,  the  chapelriet  in  the 
ouUtownthipt  being  in  the  gift  of  the  incumbent. 
Withfai  the  town,  are  places  of  worship  for  Wetleyan 
llethodists.  Independents,  Swedenborglans,  and  Rom. 
Catholics,  with  attached  Sunday  tchoolt,  attended  by 
tfmit  600  children ;  and  connected  with  the  church,  is  a 
national  school  for  boys  and  glrli.  A  grammar  school, 
founded  in  1670,  enjoys  a  good  reputation,  and  Is  at- 
tended by  80  or  100  boys  :  it  is  managed  by  a  prin- 
cipal and  two  under<mastert ;  the  inttruction  given  is 
purely  classical :  a  charity  sdiool,  established  in  1760^ 
for  clothing  and  educating  40  {irlt.  Is  alleged  to  be  re- 
■peotably  condticted ;  and  the  Kom.  Catholics  have  two 
laige  schools  for  the  children  of  that  religion,  which  has 
numerous  adherents  in  and  round  the  town.  The  in- 
dustry of  Kirkham,  20  years  ago,  was  conflned  to  the 
manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  cordaie,  and  coarse  linens,  of 
materials  brought  (nm  the  Baltic ;  but  now,  the  cotton 
manufiKture  Is  extensively  carried  on,  and  gives  emplov- 
ment,  within  the  par.,  to  several  hundred  hands.  In 
1836,  there  were  two  flax  millt  within  the  par.,  which 
employed  542  hands.  The  Lancatter  Canal,  the  Lan- 
caster and  Preston  railway  (opened  in  1840),  and  the 
Preston  and  Wyre  railway,  afllbrd  cheap  and  expeditioot 
conveyance  both  for  passengers  and  goods.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  once  a  fortnight,  and  a  court  of  requests  for 
debU  under  4Qt..  siU  monthly.  A  saving's  bank  is  esta- 
blished here.  MarkeU  on  Thursday :  Iklrs,  Feb.  4.  and  5., 
April 29., and  Oct  18.  {Baimes^t  Qtu.qf  Lanca$ter,  vol.  U., 
art.  Kirkham.) 

KIRKLESI,  KIRK-EKLESI.  or  KIRK-KILISSA 
(meaning  the  town  ^forty  Ckurdut),  a  town  of  European 
Tcuiief,  prov.  Roumelia,  cap.  drc.  of  Its  own  name, 
ao  m.  K.  Adrianople  and  IC^  m.  W.  N.  W.  ConstanU- 
Dople J  lat.  410  SO'  M.,  long.  \&^  W  B.  Pop.,  according  to 
Dr.  Walsh,  about  6,S00  bmiliea,  or  28.000  individuals 
(1-Aths  being  Gredts).  It  is  a  large,  dirty,  rulnotu 
town,  surrounded  with  old  walls  defraded  by  a  citadel, 
and  has  a  baxaar,  several  mosQues  and  hummums,  but 
no  Greek  church,  the  public  celebration  of  the  iltet  be- 
longing to  that  religion  being  here  attended  with  heavy 
penaltMs.  The  neighbourhood  produces  an  abundance 
of  grapes,  melons,  and  other  fruits ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
wine  is  made.  The  Turkish  inbab.  are  described  ai  a 
rude,  brutal,  and  Ignorant  rabble,  treating  all  with  con- 
tempt who  speak  any  language  in  addition  to  their  own. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  are  described  hj  Dr. 


Walsh  as  **  a  large  and  thriving  community,  who  have 
established  two  good  schools  on  the  monitorial  system  for 
the  Instruction  of  their  children,  a  degree  of  refinement 
to  be  met  with  in  only  one  other  town  of  Turkey." 
iWaUk'M  Jommejffrom  Qm$ta$»tinopUt  p.  127.) 

KIRKWALL,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  market-town, 
and  Mt'oort  of  Scotland,  in  Mainland,  or  Pomona,  the 
largest  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  N.  B.  side  of  the  Island,  at  the  head  of  an  open  bay 
exposed  to  the  N. ;  lat.  680  69'  81"  N.,  lont  2fi  TT  6"  W., 
16  m.  K.  by  E.  John  O'GroaU,  and  208  m.  N.  Edinburgh. 
Top.^  in  1841, 1,046.  The  town  contistt  chiefly  of  one 
narrow  and  inconvenient  atreet,  about  I  m.  in  length, 
parallel  to  the  bay.  The  houtet  have  generally  their 
gables  to  the  street,  and  most  of  them  bear  the  marks  of 
antiquity.  But  new  and  handsome  houses  are  gradually 
being  erected,  both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Here  most  of  the  countrr  gentry  reside,  at  least  during 
winter,  and  the  society  or  this  remote  place  Is  esteemed 
equal.  If  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  provincial  town  of 
Its  site  in  Scotland.  The  only  public  building  ofa  modem 
date  is  the  town  haD,  with  piasias  in  front,  containing  a 
gaol,  assembly-rooms,  court-room,  Jtc.  The  priucipal 
bundfog  fai  KIrkwaU  Is  the  cathedral,  erected  ia  the  12th 
century,  and  dedicated  to  Magnus,  one  of  the  Scandina* 
Tian  earls  of  Orkney,  who,  having  been  assassinated  in 
1110,  was  canonised  after  his  death.  This  veneratrie 
Gothic  structure,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  diflhrent 
tiroes.  Is,  after  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  the  most  en- 
tire in  Scotland :  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  its  extreme 
length  being  96  R.,  Hs  greatest  width  56  ft.,  the  height  of 
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the  roof  71  ft.,  and  that  of  the  spire  140  ft.    But  the  orU 

Soal  spire  having  been  destroyed  bj  lightning  in  1671. 
e  present  spire  is  modem,  end  it  is,  also,  unworthjr 
of  the  building.  About  100  yds.  S.  from  the  cathedral  ar« 
the  ruins  of  two  ancient  edifices,  vis.  the  Earl's  Palace, 
built  by  Patrick  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  th« 
Bishop's  PaUu».  In  the  latter,  Haco,  king  of  Norway, 
died  on  his  return  to  Orkney,  after  the  uosueceesful 
battle  of  Largs,  in  116i.  and  James  V..  occupied  it  on  hie 
visit  to  the  Island  hi  1540.  The  remains  of  Kirkwall 
castle,  on  the  W.,  are  still  visible.  The  cathedral  formed 
the  cemetery  of  many  Scandinavian  kings,  nobles,  and 
warriors.  The  par.  church,  consisting  of  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral.  Is  collegiate.  There  are  also  chapela 
belonging  reraectively  to  the  Associate  Synod,  Original 
Seceders,  and  Independents.  The  town  has  nomerooa 
and  well  attended  schools,  several  libraries,  a  museum, 
and  a  printing-press.  The  poor  are  supported  by  a  poor- 
rate,  which,  in  1847,  amounted  to  1971.,  and  by  the  church 
collectiont,  the  usual  parochial  dues,  mnd  the  produce 

il6/.  4s.  6d.)  of  a  bequest  for  the  purpose.  Malcolm 
.alng.  the  historian  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  the  t Icinity 
of  Kirkwall,  and  educated  at  the  grammar-acliool  of  the 
bor. ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1818,  his  remains  were  interred 
in  St.  Magnus'  cathedral. 

Rye  ttraw  raised  In  Orkney  having  been  found  to  be 
peculiarly  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait  fur 
ladies'  bonnets,  the  business  is  carried  on  In  Kirkwall  to 
a  considerable  extent,  though  not  so  much  so  as  for- 
merly. It  has  also  2  distilleries,  and  some  weaving  ia 
carried  on  for  domestic  use. 

The  herring,  cod.  and  lobster  fishery  Is  prosecuted  to 
considerable  extent.  The  town  Is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of 
law  for  the  whole  of  Orkney.  Kirkwall  has  a  custom, 
house,  which  comprises  all  the  harbours  in  the  Orkneys : 
total  ntmiber  of  vessels  in  1850,  62 ;  tonnage,  4.245 :  gnwa 
customs'  revenue,  in  1846,  962/.  A  steam-boat  plies 
between  Leith  and  Kirkwall  weekly,  touching  at  Aber- 
deen. Wick,  and  intermediate  ports :  in  summer  It  guvs 
as  far  as  Lerwick,  In  Shetland.  Kirkwall  has  an  annual 
fkir  in  the  month  of  August,  which  lasu  about  two  weeks  ; 
and  the  neater  part  orall  the  mercantile  busliiCM  of  the 
Orkney  islands  Is  negotiated  at  this  fair.  '11m  town  has 
Ibranch  banks. 

Kirkwall  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  James  III.  in  I486. 
It  unites  with  Cromarty,  Wick.  Dhunrall.  Dornoch,  and 
Tain  In  sending  a  member  to  the  R.  of  C.  Roistered 
electors,  in  1849-50, 1 09.  (  Me$»r$.  AndermmU  HukUmd$ 
and  Islands  qf  Scotland,  sect.  ix. ;  Barrv's  Hist.  </ 
^'"^nn  Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  RusseUTt  ed..  1824, 

KIRRIEMUIR,  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  and  manu- 
Caeturlng  town  and  par.  of  Scotlaiid,  co.  Forfar,  in  a 
pleasant  situation,  p^y  on  a  flat  and  partly  on  an  in- 
dined  plain,  along  the  N.  brow  of  a  picturesque  glen, 
through  which  tlie  streamlet  Garry  rant,  15  m.  N.  by 
W.  Dundee,  and  5  m.  N.  W.  Forfar.  The  Grampians 
are  within  S  m.  of  the  town,  on  the  N.  The  view  tnm 
its  upper  part,  about  400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
most  eatenslve  and  striking,  having  the  Grampian  range 
on  the  M.,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  splendid  valley  o. 
Strathmore  on  the  S.  Pop.  of  par.  hi  180i,  2,821 ;  in  1831, 
and  In  1841,  7,065.  of  town.  S.067. 

The  form  of  the  town  has  some  analogy  to  an  an- 
chor. The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  only  public 
buildings  are,  the  Trades'  Hall,  the  property  of  I2rrfendly 
societies  of  the  town  and  parish ;  the  parish  church ;  and 
chapels  belonging  respectively  to  the  AssocUte  Synod, 
the  Relief,  the  Original  Seceders.  and  the  Episcopalians. 
There  are  16  schools  In  the  par.,  of  which  3  are  endowed, 
1  supported  by  subscriptions,  and  12  unendowed.  There 
are  2  bequests  for  education,  the  one  educating  about  50 
boys,  the  other  20  boys  and  SO  girls.  There  arc  2  libraries, 
and  a  news-room.  About  50  years  ago.  only  one  news- 
paper came  to  the  parish ;  the  number  is  now  about  200 
a  week.  {New  Stat.  Ace  qf  Scotland^  (  Forfarshire,  p. 
188.)  Dr.  MK^rie.  the  biographer  of  John  Knox,  and 
Dr.  Jamleson,  the  Scotch  lexicographer,  were  once  dis- 
senting clergymen  in  Kirriemuir. 

Though  inland,  and  devoid  of  ready  communlcatioQ 
with  the  sea.  Kirriemuir  has  attained  to  considerable 
eminence  In  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  kindt  of  linen 
fabrict,  tuch  at  Otnaburgt,  tail-doth,  bagsfing,  imitation 
Russia  sheeting,  ftc.  This  branch  of  business,  which  is 
carried  on  chiefly  In  connexion  with  the  Dundee  menu. 
fSMturers,  was  introduced  soon  after  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
During  the  year  ending  November.  1799, 1,814374  yarda 
were  stamped.  In  18d,  62,000  webs  were  woven,  con- 
taining no  fewer  than  6.760,000  yards,  or  nearlv  quadruple 
the  quantity  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  quantity  fvoduced  in  1841  was  estimated  at  about 
7.000,000  yards,  and  the  number  of  persons,  induding  ap- 

Irentlces.  employed  In  the  town  and  vicinity,  at  about 
,000.  ISiat.  Ace.,  ut  supra.)  **  Although  the  yams  must 
l>e  carried  flrom  the  shore  In  carts,  and  along  roads  con- 
structed on  the  common  principles,  and  although  the 
cloths,  when  mauuraclured,  must  bo  carried  back  uy  the 
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eonvcgnnee^  such  b  th«  incrairity  of  th« 
•och  tlMir  Industry,  that  wo  ar«  not  only 
to  oome  into  conipeUtkm  wHh  oar  rhraU  In  tho 
Ikvoored  towm  on  the  coast,  but  even  to  bear  away 
frm  tbem  tbe  palm  of  rictory.  Hence  It  Is,  that  serenu 
■flt-spinners  in  Mdroae  and  Dundee,  towns  possessing 
■Miy  nattursl  advantaMs,  to  which  we  can  lay  no  claim, 
kam  been  aeeostomed  to  send  their  yams  to  Im  worcn 
hi  this  dislant  quarter."  (Id.  p.  190.)  Bat  the  eonnnanl- 
eadoo  has  recently  been  much  improved,  at  least  with 
Dondee,  inasmudi  as  the  Dimdee  and  Newtyle  railroad 
to  Glammis,  5  m.  distant  from  Kirriemuir. 
Is  also  a  railway  between  Arbroath  and  Forfiur, 
the  last  place  beinf  also  (Mstant  5  m.  The  Kirriemuir 
weekly  market  Is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  There 
sre.  besides,  four  annoal  fidrs  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
theep.  Tlwrtf  Is  a  branch  bank  here :  also  a  saiing** 
.  About  SO  years  ago,  the  revenue  tnm  the  poet- 
amounted.  In  one  yeur,  after  paying  the  necessary 
to  M. :  U  now  (ISSB)  amounts  to  MQI.  per  an- 
■on.  (A.p.  18&.) 

Kirriemuir  is  goremed  by  a  balUe,  nominated  liy  the 
feodal  snperior  (Lord  Douglas).  The  peace  Is  preserred 
by  a  body  of  constables,  chosen  annually. 

KISUM  (the  Oaraetm  of  an.  Oreek  authors),  the 
krgest  Island  hi  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  the  chief  of  a 
grcMm  sltuatrd  near  its  mouth,  extending  between  lat. 
VP  and  UC»  acr  K.,  and  long.  Vf>  and  ST^  E.,  comprtofaig 
Ormas»  Kenn,  AnJar,  Larak,  and  many  smaller  Islands. 
Kislun  Is  <rf  an  Mongated  shape,  nearly  60m.  In  length 
E.  to  W..  and  IS  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Pop.  esti- 
matod  at  54)00.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  bf 
Clarence  Straits,  a  narrow  and  intricate  channd,  naTl* 
■able,  bowerer,  for  large  ships,  the  soundings  varying 
from  4  to  19  fistlMMns.  A  ridge  of  bills  extends  f^nn  one 
cstreaiItT  to  the  other  of  the  Island  on  lU  8.  side ;  the 
rert  of  the  sorfoce  Is  mostly  plain.  Sandstone  is  the 
formation.  The  surfoee  is  generallr  arid 
barren,  and  is  in  parts  extensivdy  incrusteo  with 
BaUne  eflkircsceaoe ;  but  a  few  portions  are  remarkably 
prodDctive.  Tbe  K.  part  of  tl>e  island  Is  the  most  fertile 
and  popoloas :  the  soil  there  consists  of  a  black  loam,  on 
widen  wheat,  barl^.  vegetables,  mdons,  grapes,  and 
In  large  quantities  are  produced.  The  Island  at 
ntyiekM  com  enough  for  home  consumption.  Boats 
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all  parts  of  the  uulpb  come  to  Klsbm  for  wood. 
Cattle  and  poultry  are  reared;  the  former  are  scarce,  but 
goats  are  bred  In  considerable  numbers,  and  thrive  well. 
The  grcetest  enemies  of  the  goats  are  Jackals,  with  which 
the  ulaod  is  much  infosted ;  antelopes  of  a  snperior 
bveed,  partridges,  and  rock  pigeons,  abound,  and  wild 
fowl  in  winter.  The  inliab.  are  chieflr  Arabs ;  they  em- 
ploy themselves  In  flshinc,  agriculture,  and  the  menu, 
nctureof  doth,  and  residlB  chledir  in  villages  and  ham- 
lets scattered  along  the  coasts.  Kishm  is  said  to  have 
enoe  contained  upwards  of  100  towns  and  villages, 
but  at  present  it  has  nothing  like  half  that  number. 
Tbe  cidef  towns  are  Kishm  at  Its  E.,  and  Basidoh 
at  itt  W.  extremity,  and  Left  on  tu  N.  side.  Kishm, 
wtth  about  XOOO  Inhah-,  seams  to  have  been  formerly  of 
considerable  oommerdal  importance.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  mud  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  on  which  a  fow 
old  guns  are  mounted.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  houses 
iat  roofed,  and  some  of  them  large  and  neatly  fitted  up. 
Tbe  baaaar  is  plentifriUy  supplied  with  many  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  from  Persia :  and  good  wfaies,  dried 
fhilts,  silk  and  cotton  dothSjand carpets  of  ttie  richest 
patterns,  may  be  obtained.  Tlie  town  has  a  brisk  trade 
and  a  bustling  appearance,  many  native  vessels  calling 
for  food  and  water,  or  to  take  pilots  for  tlie  Kishm 
chamMti.  It  Is  the  residence  of  the  sheikh.  A  few 
coasting  vessels  are  built  here  with  timber  from  the 
Malabar  coast.  Basidoh,  or  Bassadore,  once  belonaed 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  Um  ruins  of  tlieir  town  and  fort 
may  still  be  traced.    It  Is  admlraUy  situated  in  most  re- 

rits,  and  healthy,  but  ill  supplied  with  water.  Being 
principal  station  In  the  Gulph  for  ships  of  the  Indian 
navy.  It  has  several  European  houses  and  public  build, 
faun,  including  an  hospital,  ttmre  and  guaid  houses,  a 
bdilard.room,  fives-court,  ftc  :  and  it  is  the  resldenoe 
of  the  commander  of  the  Indian  squadron.  Its  port  is 
dMcolt  to  enter,  but  vessels  have  cood  anchorage  in 
6  or  7  fothoms  4  m.  from  the  shore.  Left  is  at  present  a 
town  of  only  600  inhab.:  it  was  bombarded  by  the  English 
in  1909.  VMsels  nunr  He  before  It  in  4|  fathoms  water 
irapletely  landlocked. 

The  island  of  Ai^ar,  t  m.  S.  of  Kishm,  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  •  or  6  m.  in  dreult,  and  uninhabited,  though  tlie 
remafaM  of  a  town  and  reservoir  be  still  visible  on  its  N. 
side.  It  is  covered  with  pits  of  salt  and  metallic  ores  ; 
and  between  it  and  Kishm  is  an  excdlent  anchoraae. 
Larak,  to  the  8.B.,  is  also  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in- 
htfiited  only  bf  a  few  fishermen.  The  Great  and  Little 
Tombs,  about  96  m.  S.W.  Kishm,  are  low  and  unin- 
habited. The  small  islets  between  Klsbm  and  the  main 
land  are  verdant  and  oovered  with  wood,  a  circumstance 
in  the  m^/tnttd,  parta  of  Persia.    Nearchus  visited 
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and  described  this  Island  grow;  and  Arrlaa aflrms  that 
in  his  time  was  to  be  seen  in  Kishm  the  sepuldire  of  Its 
first  king  Erythras,  tmrn  whom  the  Oulpb  was  named 
Mmre  Brgthnrmm.  These  islands  are  now  governed  by  • 
sbeikh^trlbutary  to  the  ImAm  of  Muscat.  TJC 
mmd  WkUehekt  im  Qtof.  Jomrnml,  v.  107- 
17ft->li9.  iKHmgir^t  Pen.  Mmm.^  pp.  1^.16.) 

KLATTAU,  a  town  of  Bohemlis,  cap.  drc  of 
name,  on  the  Bradlenka.  70  m.  S.W.  Prague.  Pop. 
5,70a  It  is  wall  buflt,  and  has  a  castle,  soase  handsome 
chordies,  a  coundl-house,  with  a  tower  lAO  ft.  In  height, 
containing  a  bdl  weigliing  90  etntmer$t  agymnasmm, 
high  school,  two  hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  «m1  stockings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  8th  centvy. 

KKARE8BOROUOH.  ajperl.  bor.  market  town,  and 
Mr.  of  England,  co.  York,  w.  riding,  wap.  Claro,  I6A  m. 
yf'hw  N.  York,  the  saasedist.  N.  Leeds,  and  183  m.  N. 
by  w.  London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (wliich  includes,  be- 
sides the  old  bor.,  parts  ca  Scrlven  and  Knaresborough 
townships),  hi  I8II,  6M.  The  town  is  beautlfoUy  si. 
tuated  on  a  slope,  N.E.  of  the  Nldd,  **  the  stream  of 
which  is  rapid,  oeep,  and  very  serviceable  for  tumtnc  the 
wheels  of  mills  ana  machineTy  connected  with  the  flnen 
trade!**  (Bowmd.  Bep.)  Two  stone  bridges  cross  It,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  town ;  and  on  a  beetling 
crag,  close  over  the  torrent  stands  a  mined  castle,  oppo- 
site to  which,  on  the  other  side  ttie  river,  is  a  cunous 
drmping  wdl,  the  water  of  which  runs  from  a  source 
50  ft.  above,  and  trickles  through  a  porous  limestone 
rock  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  ddiver  about  90  gaUona 
per  minute.  At  no  great  distance  is  an  oratory,  carved 
out  of  the  rock,  and  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream  are 
tbe  ruins  of  a  priory,  founded  by  Richard,  brother  of 
Henry  III.,  ana  a  cavern  known  as  St.  Robert's  Cave, 
where  Eugene  Aram,  now  so  wdl  known  throudi  Sir 
Lytton  Bulwer's  novd,  committed  the  murder  in  1746,  of 
which  he  was  convicted  16  years  after.  The  streets  of 
Knaresborough  are  broad,  regularly  laid  out,  well-paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas :  the  houses  are  almost  wholly  of 
stone,  and  many  of  them  large  and  handsoose.  The 
marketplace  is  extensive,  and  there  is  a  good  market- 
house.  The  court-house  occupies  the  centre  of  the  oU 
castle,  and  another  part  of  it  is  used  as  aprison  tor  the 
liberty  of  the  forest  of  Knaresborough.  The  par.  churdi 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  litue  beauty.  The  In- 
dependents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  R.  Catholics, 
have  also  places  of  worship,  and  the  Sunday  schools 
of  the  diurch  and  dumels  are  attended  by  upwards 
of  800  children.  A  dianty  school,  9  national  sdkools,  an 
iniant  schod,  a  school  of  industry,  mid  9  other  schools, 
famish  instruction  to  about  600  children,  chlefiy  belong. 
Ing  to  the  woiking  dssses  The  pcd>lle  Institutions  of 
ttie  town  comprise  a  public  library,  dispensary,  lying-in 
charity,  savings*  bank,  mid  Bible  society. 

The  industry  of  Knaresborough  is  ^lefiy  confined  to 
Unen-weaving.  The  trade  has  been  long  established, 
and  a  large  amount  of  cadtd  Is  vested  in  mills,  ware- 
houses, and  machinery.  Two  fiax-mtUs  employed.  In 
1896,  149  hands,  and  about  400  looms  are  al  weak  on 
various  descriptions  of  linens.  But  during  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1841,  the  trade  of  the  town  was  much  de- 
pressed, and  the  pop.  declined  nearly  1,000.  The  dimi- 
nution of  the  trade  was  attributed,  partly,  to  the  com- 
petition  of  Scotch  and  Irish  goods,  and,  partly,  to  the 
•cardty  and  high  price  of  coal ;  for,  as  there  were  no 
cands  tn  tbe  par.,  the  latter  had  to  be  brought  a  distance 
of  18  m.  by  land  carriage.  But  these  drawbacks  on  tbe 
industry  of  the  town  have  bern  to  a  great  extent  ob- 
viated by  the  construction  of  railways  which  open  a 
direct  communioation  with  York,  l.eeds,  and  other 
towns,  and  bring  Knaresborough,  in  this  respect,  to  a  Invel 
with  the  best  sltuatMl  places.  Knaresbormigh  has  • 
great  com  market,  and  from  this  place  and  Ripon  the 
manuflurturing  dUtrlcU  of  the  W.  riding  are  prindpdiy 
supplied.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  county  court,  before 
which  785  pldnts  were  entered  in  1848.  The  sum  rdsed 
in  the  par.  by  assessment,  and  expended  In  the  relief  of 
the  poor  during  1846-47,  amounted  to  1,655/. 

Knaresborough  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  governed  1^ 
A  ballifr.  The  pari,  franchise  was  granted  In  1  Manr 
(1553),  since  which  the  bor.  has  sent  9  m«ns.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  The  right  of  voting  Ull  1839  was  vested  to  the 
owners  of  84  burgage  tenin«s,  dl  of  which,  excMiting  four, 
bdng  the  property  of  the  Duke  ot  Devonshire,  the  mems. 
were  his  nomlMos.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the 
HmtU  of  the  bor.  by  Including  in  it  parts  <^the  townshipa 
of  Scriven  and  Knaresboroui^ :  and,  in  1881,  there  were 
360  qualifying  tenemenu.  Rq|istered  electors,  in  1849-5(^ 
930.  Markets  on  Wed.,  and  on  dtemate  Weds,  for 
cattle.  Sheep  ftdrs.  Wed.  and  Thurs.  after  Jan.  IS.,  Wed. 
after  March  19.,  May  6.  and  7~  Aug.  19.  Statute  fUis, 
Tuesd.  and  Wedn.  after  October  10.,  and  Wedn.  after 
Nov.  99. 

KNIGHTON,  a  market  town,  pari,  bor.,  and  oar.  of 
N.  Wales,  oo.  Radnor,  on  the  Teme,  98  m.  S.S.W. 
Shrtwsbory,  and  188  m.  W.N.W.  LoDdon.     Area  of 
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parish, 35S acres:  pop., in  1841, 1,404.  Pop. of  parl.bor. 
1,183.  The  town  comprises  two  chief  streets,  Intersect- 
Irgeach  other  at  right-angles,  and  the  gentle  accUyity 
on  which  it  stands,  not  only  gives  it  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, but  greatly  contributes  to  its  cleanliness.  A 
small  modern-built  church,  subordinate  to  that  of  Stowe, 
in  Shropshire,  and  a  chapel  for  Calrlnist-MethodisU,  are 
the  onlv  places  of  worship ;  and  the  charities  comprise  a 
free-school  and  an  almshouse. 

Knighton  Is  principally  occupied  by  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, malsters,  &c. :  it  hits  no  manufactures,  the 
wool-dyeing  and  spinning  business  having  ceased  to 
exist.  Wool-stapling  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
though  much  less  than  before  1811,  when  a  large  esta- 
blishment failed.  The  market  is  very  large  and  im- 
Cortant:  it  is  attended  by  dealers  even  f^om  Birming- 
am  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  come  for  meat,  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  Ac. ;  and  butcher's  meat  is  tome- 
times  sent  to  London.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here 
monthly.  The  officers  of  the  borough  are  a  bailifT.  bur- 
gesses and  constables  ;  but  they  have  little  or  no  autho- 
rity, and  the  baillfT's  only  busmess  is  to  collect  the  chief 
rents  of  the  manor,  which  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
The  boundaries  of  theparL  bor.  were  not  changed  by  the 
Boundary  Act  of  1833,  and  In  1849-60  there  were  487  re- 
gistered electors  in  the  bor.  of  New  Radnor,  to  which 
Knighton  is  contributory. 

Knighton  is  called  by  the  Welsh  Tr^-v-elawd,  or 
**  the  town  on  the  drke,"  ft-om  the  circumstance  of  its 
position  close  to  Oflm's  dyke,  which  enters  the  parish 
.on  the  N.,  and  running  due  S.  about  S  m.,  may  be 
traced  through  several  parishes  into  the  county  of  Here- 
fbrd.    (NicMot$on*$  Guide  ;  Pari.  Rep, ) 

KNUTSFORD  (corrupted  fh>m  CnmW$  Ford^  so 
called  because  the  Danish  Canute  crossed  here  with  his 
army,)  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Chester, 
hund.  Bucklow,  ll|  m.  W.  by  N.  Macclesfield,  18|  m.  S. 
by  W.  Manchester,  and  lfi4  m.  N.N.W.  London.  Area 
or  par.,  4,800  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  4,006  ;  do.  of  Nether 
and  Over  Knutsford  townships,  8,410.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  called  Over  and  Nether  Knutsford, 
bv  the  brook  Birken,  an  affluent  of  the  Bodlin,  which 
risf^s  about  |  m.  S.    In  Nether  Knutsford  are  the  market- 

Clace,  sessions-house,  and  county -gaol,  the  last  of  which 
I  said  to  be  spacious  and  well  conducted.  The  church, 
a  modem  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  square 
tower,  was  built  in  1741,  when  this  par.  was  separated 
from  that  of  Rostheme :  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in  private 
patronage.  Another  church,  at  Over  Knutsford,  is  in 
the  patronage  of  Lord  de  TaUey.  The  other  places  of 
woruiip  are  for  Wetlevan  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Unitarians ;  and  Sunoay-schools  are  connected  with  the 
two  former,  as  well  as  the  churches.  The  charities  of 
the  town  comprise  a  ftree-school,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  well  endowed  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
Legfa  family,  a  school  of  Industry  for  100  girls,  supp<»rted 
by  the  Egerton  family  (who  support  also  another  school 
at  Rostheme),  and  a  parochial  school  for  70  boys.  The 
manufisctures  of  shag,  cotton  velvet,  sewinff  thread, 
worsted,  and  leather,  employ  many  hands ;  but  tne  supply 
of  the  wants  of  the  opulent  gentry  In  the  neighbourbood 
is  a  chief  source  of  support  to  the  tradespeople.  Races 
are  held  annually  in  July,  and  are  well  attended.  Knuts- 
ford is  the  election  town  for  the  N.  division  of  Cheshire, 
and  sessions  are  held  In  July  and  Oct.  Markets  on 
Sat.  Cloth  and  cattle  (kirs,  Whit-Tues.,  July  10.  and 
Nov.  8. 
KOMORN.    See  CoMomN.  - 

KONIEH  (an.  Iconium),  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
prov.  Karamania,  cap.  of  a  pach.  and  sandiiak  of  its  own 
name,  S7  m.  B.  by  S.  Smyrna,  and  183  m.  S.  Angora ; 
lat.  870  54'  N..  long.  ZV>  30^  B.  Pop.  about30,000,  chiefly 
Turlu.  It  extends  over  the  plain  B.  and  S.  far  beyond 
the  walls,  which  are  about  2  m.  In  circ.  Snow-covered 
mountains  surround  the  level  country  on  every  side 
except  the  E.,  where  a  dreary  plain  extends  to  the  horison. 
The  walls  were  built  bv  the  Scljuk  sultans,  of  materials 
taken  tnm  more  ancient  edifices ;  and  the  figures  in 
alto  reiievo  which  omament  the  gates  are  allefled  by 
Kinneir  to  be  amongst  the  finest  in  Turkey.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  a  small  eminence  is  covered  with 
the  remains  of  a  fortified  palace,  once  inhabited  by  the 
BeJJuk  princes.  The  present  public  buildings  comprise 
18  large  and  numerous  smaller  mosques  (that  of  Sultan 
(Selim  having  been  built  on  the  model  of  SL  Sophia  at 
Constantinople)*  several  madressas  or  colleges  (only  one 
of  which,  the  Capan  madressa,  is  now  inhabited),  i  Ar- 
menian churches,  4  public  baths,  and  7  khans  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  merchants.  The  importance  of  Konleh 
belongs  to  the  past ;  for  It  has  now  dwindled  Into  in- 
signiflcance,  and  exhibits  every  mark  of  desolation  and 
decay.  A  few  carpets  and  some  morocco  leather  are 
manufiKtured  here ;  but  trade  is  In  a  very  languishing 
state,  and  fkr  the  greater  portion  of  the  aiUacent  territory 
Is  permitted  to  lie  waste. 

leoolum,  the  cap.  of  LyeaoDia,  mentioned  by  Hero, 
dolus  aad  Xeoophon  as  iMiog  on  the  great  post  rood  be- 
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tween  Sardls  and  Susa,  is  reported  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
a  well-built  town,  situated  in  a  fine  country,  sund  Is  cele- 
brated in  gospel  historv  as  having  been  the  scene  of  St. 
Paul's  persecution  by  the  uobelieving  inbab.  (See  Acts, 
xiv.  1—7  )  After  the  taking  of  NIcea  by  the  crusaders 
in  1009,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Sclj  ak  sultans  of 
Roum,  bv  whom  it  was  much  embellished  and  enlarged. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  expelled  them  in  1189;  but  after 
his  death,  they  re-entered  their  c  iplul,  and  lived  In  splen- 
dour till  the  irruption  of  Jengtils-Khan,  and  his  son 
Holukow,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  Seljuks.  Konleh 
has  been  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
since  the  time  of  Bajaset,  who  finally  extirpated  the 
Ameers  of  Karamania.  (Kmneir*$  Asia  Mtmor^  p.817— 
892 ;  Leake^M  Tour,  p.  48.) 

KONIGGRATZ  (Boh.  Kralowy-Hradeex),  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  cap.  drc.  of  same  name,  on  the  Elbe,  G3  m. 
E.N.E.  Prague.  Pop.  (1838)  8,034.  It  U  fortified ;  and 
has  3  subuibs,  some  large  barracks,  a  fine  cathedral, 
Jesuits*  college,  episcopal  seminary,  gymnasium,  high 
school,  and  a  celebrated  orphan  asylum.  Woollen  cloth 
wearing  Is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inbab.  It  was 
taken  several  times  by  the  Prussians  during  the  last 
century.    (Oesterr.  Nat.  Encfte. ;  Berghatu,  ^e.) 

KONIGSBERG,  a  large  dtv  of  the  Prassian  states, 
now  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Prussia  Proper,  and  of  a 
reg.  and  circ.  of  the  same  name,  as  it  formerlv  was  of 
the  monarchy,  on  the  Pregel,  near  where  it  falls  into 
the  Frische  Haff,  Ut  54°  48^  11"  N.,  long.  SO^  30^  E. 
Pop.  (1846),  75,234.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pregel 
prevents  vessels  drawing  more  than  5  or  6  ft.  water  as* 
cending  the  river  to  KSnigsberg,  so  that  its  port  is  pro- 
perly at  Piilau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Frische  Haff  with 
the  Baltic.  A  part  of  Kbnigsberg  is  built  on  an  isUnd 
formed  by  the  Pregel,  the  houses  being  founded  on  piles, 
as  at  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  Opposite  to  this  isUmd, 
and  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  stands  the  rest  of  the 
city,  consisting  of  the  old  town,  and  a  quarter  to  the  B. 
called  Lobenicht.  The  circ.  of  these  3  quarters,  which 
properly  form  the  city,  hardly  exceeds  8  m. ;  but  the 
suburbs  are  very  widely  spread,  and  the  wall  that  encloses 
the  whole  is  no  less  than  9  m.  In  circ. ;  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  included  space  consists  of  gardens  and  o|>en 
fields.  According  to  Dr.  Granville,  the  "  streeu  are  long, 
narrow,  dirty,  ill-paved,  and  very  ofibnsive,  lined  bv  lofty 
old-fashioned  houses,  the  basement  stories  of  which  prt*- 
ject  far  out  in  the  shape  of  terraces,  with  their  fiights  of 
steps  guarded  by  anaquated  brass  railings,  which  are 
not  only  very  inconvenient  for  the  passage  of  carriages, 
but  render  that  of  pedestrians  a  work  of  real  danger. 
Every  where,  in  fact,  houses  and  inhab.  areas  old  fashitmed 
as  if  the  court  of  the  old  dukes  of  Brandenburg  were 
still  held  here."    ( Travel*  to  Petersburg,  ^c,  i.  347. ) 

The  old  town  contains  the  town-house,  rebuilt  in  1774 1 
an  anatomical  theatre,  an  hospital  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  citisens,  and  many  large  warehouses.  The 
quarter  to  the  B.  of  the  old  town  contains  a  large  hospital 
on  the  river  side,  a  mint,  theatre,  an  orphan-house. 
Here  also  is  the  t^d  royal  palace  or  castle,  now  the  go- 
vernment-house. The  insulated  part  of  the  town  con- 
tains the  council-house,  exchange,  and  university  build- 
ings. Its  orphan-house  is  also  a  conspicuous  edifice ; 
but  none  of  these  rival  the  cathedral,  which,  besides  its 
architecture  and  ornaments.  Is  remarkable  for  its  organ, 
erected  in  1791,  containing  5,000  pipes,  and  for  several 
monuments  of  the  old  dukes  of  Braimenburg,  the  founders 
of  the  monarchy.  There  are  seven  bridges  over  tkie 
arms  of  the  Pregel. 

Kjjnigsberg  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  prov., 
and  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  Its 
university,  founded  In  1544,  had  Kant,  who  died  here  in 
1804,  for  one  of  its  professors,  and  is  attended  by  about 
850  sttidents.  The  city  has  besides  three  gymiuuiums, 
two  seminaries  for  preachers,  with  niwieroiu  schools,  a 
royal  literary  society,  a  celet>rated  observatory,  and 
various  other  literary  eatabli^ments,  a  blind  asylum.  &c. 
There  are  manufactiu'es  of  woollens,  cottons,  leather, 
gloves,  lace,  wax,  soap,  refined  sugwr,  &c.,  with  breweries 
and  distilleries  on  a  large  scale.  The  great  articles  of 
export  consist  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  ta^ao, 
fiax  and  hemp,  timber,  linseed,  ashes,  bristles,  Ac. ;  the 
imports  being  colonial  products,  cotum,  aud  cotton- 
twist,  wine,  dye  stuflii,  spices,  oil,  coals,  ftc.  For  an 
account  of  the  shipping  entered  and  cleared  out  at  KS- 
nif  sberg,  see  Piu.au. 

KOOM,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-A<lieml.  district  of 
Its  own  name,  186  m.  N.  by  W.  Ispahan,  and  60  m.  S.  by 
W.  Teheran ;  lat.  840  45^  N.,  long.  60^  89'  B.  Pop., 
according  to  Ousely,  about  8.000 ;  but  Morier  regards 
this  statement  as  exaggerated.  It  stands  In  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  rising  at  no 
great  distance,  and  lost  eastward  in  the  great  salt  desert. 
On  approaching  the  city,  the  remains  of  habitations, 

Srdens,  and  tombs  become  so  numerous  as  to  evince  that 
Is  district  was  formerly  very  populous.  Among  tha 
sepulchral  ruins  are  upwards  of  100  tombs  of  tm^as  a«idls 
(descendanu  of  iroAms),  distinguished  by  their  tiled 
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;  «Bd  tbare  it  arery  bMutifal  coltofle,  with  aoel«- 
braced  Boaqna  and  inaotolaum  d«dk«t«d  to  the  memory 
of  Fatima,  tb«  daaghter  of  ImAm  Rasa,  and  containing 
thalonbcalsoorSeai.  and  Shah- Abbas  II.  The  dome 
Ic  ktlty.  and,  witli  the  interior,  wa«,  a  few  year*  ago, 
covered  with  cilt  plates,  by  the  mother  <rf  the  late  shah. 
FvCtae  AU.  Koom,  though  formerly  a  place  of  some 
trade  in  fruit,  silk.  soi4»,  sword-blades,  and  white  earthen- 
ware, has  sunk  Into  utter  luslgnlftcance :  tlie  basaars 
hardly  contain  40  shops,  and  the  only  emplormeot  of  tlte 
inhab.  is  the  cultivaUoo  of  a  Uule  com  and  rice.  In  fact, 
the  place  is  little  more  tlucn  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  boildiogs  hare  been  untenanted  for  half  a 
eeotory.  Its  sanctity,  however,  as  a  place  of  reAue  and 
pilgrimage  is  feneraAy  celebrated  throuflMut  Persia,  and 
«rro«ees  sdll  order  their  bones  to  be  prought  here  Ibr 
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is  eoniectared  by  D'AnTlUe  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ckoana,  visited  by  Alexander.  In 
Che  Staah  Nameh  it  is  named  as  an  andna  city,  moA  its 
fDundadon  assigned  to  Kai-Kobad.  More  depmdence, 
however,  may  be  placed  on  tlie  statement  of  D^erbelot, 
thai,  it  was  either  founded  or  rebuilt  by  the  Saracens, 
abom  the  beginning  of  tlie  ninth  century.  Thnnr-Leng 
destJoycd  It ;  bat  ft  regained  its  importance  under  the 
SeA  dynasty.  In  Chardin's  time  there  were  16,000  booses, 
10  Large  mosques,  extensive  basaars,  and  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  river ;  but  in  17:12,  when  the  Aflbhms 
ioTaded  Persia,  they  pillaged  and  all  but  destroyed  the 
dty:  repMtwd  earthquakes  have  also  much  damaged  the 
iiinslnlna  baUdings,  and  Koom  is  now  only  a  melancholy 
rain.  (Kimmeir'M  Pertia,  116.;  Outet^,  Ui.  9»— 106.; 
MiUew't  Atim,  vol.  vi.  part  S.  p. 80— IS.) 

KOONDOOZ,  an  Indep.  khanat  of  Central  Asia,  be- 
tween tbe  SiCh  and  88th  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  the  86th  and 
T3d  E.  loog.,  at  present  comprising,  as  tributary  states, 
Budakshan,  moA  many  other  small  chiefshlps  N.  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh.  It  has  N.  the  territ.  of  Hissar,  Durwas, 
Ac  ;  B.,  tbe  Bolor-Tagh  mountains,  separating  it  from 
the  Chinese  dom. ;  8.,  Cauflristan,  and  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  which  divides  it  from  Caubul  \  and  W.,  a  part  of 
Aihiianlstan,  and  the  territ.  of  Balkh.  The  central  part 
•f  this  dom.,  or  Kooodoos  Proper,  seems  to  be  situated 
oo  a  lower  \vn\  than  the  surrounding  provs.  It  is  of 
limited  dimensions,  is  enclosed  by  ranges  of  low  hills, 
and  watered  by  two  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Oxns,  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is  in  many  parts 
BO  msirshy,  that  tlie  roads  are  obliged  to  be  constructed 
on  piles  of  wood,  fixed  among  noxious  and  rank  vege- 
tation. Tlie  dtmate  is  most  pestiferous :  snow  lies  for 
three  months  in  winter,  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  often 
ezoMslve.  Tbe  soil  is,  however,  very  fertile  ;  and  pro- 
doees  abundsnt  crops  <rf  grain.  In  the  marshy  grounds 
rice  is  the  chief  product,  and  in  the  drier  grounos  wheat 
and  liarley.  Tbe  revenues  of  the  chief  are  derived,  as  in  the 
other  B.  states,  from  the  land:  they  are  paid  principally 
in  kind,  and  are  said  to  amount  to  a  third  psrt  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  Apricots,  plums,  cherries,  ftc,  are 
plentifU,  as  are  most  necessaries  of  life ;  a  good  deal  of 
silk,  also,  is  produced  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Since 
tbe  conquest  of  Budnhskan,  that  fine  prov.  has  been  In  a 
great  measure  dMopulated.  its  inhao.  being  carried  ofT 
to  cultivate  the  lands  of  Koondoos,  where  they  die  ra- 
pidly, fkom  the  eflbcts  of  tbe  climate.  Tbe  surrounding 
provs.  have  mostfy  both  a  rich  soil  and  agood  climate. 
The  Inhabs.  of  Koondoos  are  mostly  Tadiihs.  (5er 
BoKHABiu  1.897.)  The  khan  or  meer  Is,  however,  an 
Usbek,  Koondoos  uipearlng  to  be  the  most  southerly 
region  into  which  the  Uibeks  ever  penetrated,  and  af- 
terwards succeeded  In  establishing  their  dominion. 
Tbe  army,  comprising  about  90,000  cavalry,  with  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  consists  daiefly  of  Usbeks ;  but 
of  the  dvil  employments  under  the  state  remain 


in  the  hands  of  the  native  pop.  By  adopting  this  line 
of  poU^,  and  governing  his  suh}ects  in  general  with 
Justioe,  sind  (for  an  Eastern  despot)  coosiiwrable  mild- 
ness, the  present  sovereign  of  Koondoos  has  consolidated 
bis  power :  he  is  supposed  to  be  rich  ;  and  his  anny,  at 
least,  b  a  match  for  anv  one  likely  to  oppose  it.  The 
khan  ftreqoently  makes  **  dutmawalM  *'  (chupaos),  or  pre- 
datoKj  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  territ  of  Badkh, 
the  naMtanh  countnr,  Ac,  for  prisoners,  whom  he  sells 
for  slaves ;  and  the  chief  of  Chitral  pays  his  tribute  in 
human  befaigs,  who,  being  also  sold  by  the  khan,  form  a 
principal  arode  of  export  from  Koondoos.  His  encou- 
ragement of  this  nefisrious  tralDc,  and  his  bdiaviour  to 
the  unfortunate  pop.  of  Bodnkshan,  are  the  principal  ble- 
mishes in  the  character  of  the  khan :  he  has  the  merit  of 
protecting  commerce,  and  traders  In  his  dom.  are  secure 
from  axactioos  or  molestatioo.  There  is  a  OMisidoralde 
trade  between  Koondoos  and  tbe  Chinese  prov.  of  Yar- 
knnd,  and  sometimes  an  exchange  of  presents.  Tea  is 
an  important  article  of  consumption.  European  and 
other  foreign  luxuries  are  derived  ttcm  Bokhara,  In  ex- 
diaage  for  slaves  «mI  eattle  sent  to  Its  markets.  At  pre- 
sent, of  all  the  Usbek  states*  Koondoos  is  the  most  ad* 
versa  to  Britlah  tnfcwnwr. 


KooNOoof ,  the  noaalnal  cap..  Is  in  a  wide  valley,  near 
the  oonfluence  of  two  rivers,  about  lat.  36«  50^  N.,  and 
long.  6El^  lO'  B.  It  bM  formerly  been  a  large  town,  but 
Its  pop.  does  not  now  exceed  l>oa  It  has  a  mud  fort, 
surrounded  by  a  dkch,  and  tbe  winter  residence  of  the 
chief.  Thelargest  town  in  the  khan's  dom.  is  Kbooloom 
(which  see.)  (Bumf'  Ttaa.,  11  179—196.;  vol.  iii. 
175,  176.  S7ft— Ml.  i  RUter,  ErdkumOe,  eon  Asiem,  v.  810 
—815.) 

KOkOTCH A.  or  KABOTCHA.  a  town  of  BussU  in 
Burope,  gov.  Koursk,  cap.  circ,  oo  the  river  of  the 
same  naoie,  and  on  the  road  tnm  Vorooeie  tn  Kharkoff*, 
100  m.  S.W.  the  former  dtif.  Fop.  nearly  10.000.  It  is 
well  buik,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  gardens ;  and 
has  several  churches,  nearly  all,  however,  constructed  of 
timber,  a  drde  high  school,  liospital,  and  a  saltpetre 
manufactory;  with  an  extensive  trade  in  apples,  for 
which  its  vicinity  is  famous.  Korotdia  was  founded  by 
Micbad  Fedorovitch  in  1658,  as  a  barrier  against  the 
incursions  of  tbe  Crim-Tartars.  {Sckmitxler,  Lm  Ru$gie  j 
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KNDlL,or  GHIUSTBNDIL  iJmUnimmm  $e. 
csoMia),  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Roomdia, 
and  cap.  sand)ak  of  its  own  name,  107  m.  N.  Saloolca, 
and  19S  m.  W.  N.W.  Adriammle.  Pop.,  according  to 
Ktdn,  8,000.  It  stands  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Kanuu 
mountains,  at  a  short  distance  fhnn  the  right  bank  of 
the  Strounia  (the  an.  Stnfmon),  and  is  defended  by  • 
crenelated  wall  flanked  with  souare  towers.  A  baxaar, 
governor's  palace,  and  several  sulphur  baths,  are  the 
only  public  estatiilshments.  Employment  is  given  to  a 
portion  of  tlie  pop.  by  tbe  silver  and  iron  mines  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

KOSTR(3MA.  agov.  of  Russia  in  Burope.  between 
563  45'  and  &90  if  N.  lat.  and  40*^  27'  and  48^  B.  long., 
having  N.  tbe  gov.  of  Vologda,  W.  JsrosUvl,  S.  Wlad- 
mir  and  Nijegorod,  and  E.  Viatka.  Area,  80,400  so.  ra. 
Pop.,  in  1846,  1 ,0M,600.  Surface  flat,  with  some  undula- 
tions. It  is  indifferently  fertile,  being  narthy  tn  the  N., 
while  in  tbe  S.  it  is  sandy  and  davey.  (Himate  severe, 
but  healthy.  It  Is  waUred  by  the  V  olga,  and  bv  tU  im. 
portant  tributaries  the  Ounja  and  Vetlouga.  Prindpal 
com  crop  rye ;  but  the  quantity  grown  is  insufBdent  for 
the  consumption.  Flax  and  hemp  are  largdy  produced. 
Cattle  few,  and  but  little  attended  to.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  the  forests,  which  are  extensive,  valu- 
able, and  better  taken  care  of  than  those  of  roost  other 
governments.  The  rivers  and  lakes  fUmish  abundance 
of  flsh.  The  inhabs.  particularly  excd  in  the  preparation 
of  Russia  leather,  and  there  are  various  fabrics  of  cloth 
and  linen.  Many  of  tbe  peasants  are  masons,  carpenters, 
Ac,  who  seek  for  emi^oymeot  in  the  summer  season  in 
the  cootiffuous  governments ;  and  roanv  are  employed 
at  home.  In  the  making  of  charcoal,  pitcn  and  tar,  mats, 
of  which  there  is  an  immense  consumption,  boats,  rafts, 
Ac.    (ScJMtxier^  La  Bustu,  ^c,  p.  131.,  Ac.) 

KoaraoMA,  the  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the  Wolga, 
at  the  oonfluence  of  the  Kostroma  with  that  river.  Pop. 
nearly  14.000.  Situation  elevated  and  agreeable ;  houses 
mostly  of  stone ;  the  rampart  of  earth  by  which  it  was 
formerly  surroiinded  has  been  converted  into  a  pro> 
menade.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  two  large  con- 
vents, a  great  number  of  churches,  and  a  large  stone 
building,  or  basaar^or  the  security,  exhibition,  and  sale 
of  merchandise.  There  are  several  tanneries,  with  ma- 
nufiKtures  of  linen,  Prussian  blue,  soap,  and  tallow,  a  bell- 
foundry.    Various  Mrs,  and  a  considerable  commerce. 

KOTAH,  a  town  of  Hlndostan,  prov.  Rijpootana, 
the  cap.  of  a  subsidiary  state  of  the  same  namtf,  with  an 
area  of  about  4,400  sq.  m.  {Sutktriamd.)  The  town,  on 
the  Chumbul,  196 m.  S.W.  Agra,  Is  large  and  p<^ulous, 
with  some  good  and  well  stocked  basaars,  and  a  great 
number  of  temples  and  substantial  private  houses.  The 
entrances  to  Kotah  are  through  double  gateways,  and  its 
walls  are  surrounded  by  a  fosse  hewn  in  tbe  solid  rock. 
Its  chief  public  edifice  is  tbe  palace  of  the  n^ah.  rendered 
conspicuous  by  its  lofty  white  turrets,  and  enclosed  l>y  a 
separata  line  of  works.  Kotah  has  manabctures  of  doth 
and  other  artides  of  native  consumption.  Its  territory 
is  amoug  the  most  fiourishinff  of  India,  and  about  90  years 
ago  its  gross  revenue  was  estiroated  at  47  lacks  of  rupees^ 
and  \U  armed  force  at  95,000  men.  {Hamiltom'i  S.  I, 
Gqx.  f  PttrL  Report*.) 

KOTOCH,  a  rajahshlp  of  N.W.  Hindostan.  sul^ect  to 
the  mahanU«h  of  the  Punjab ;  about  lat.  213P  N.,  and 
between  lonig.  76<^  and  TJ^  K..  havbig  W.  and  S.  tbe  ter- 
ritory  of  the  Punjab,  .and  N.  and  B.  the  rdabships 
ChamkM,  Kulu,  and  Mnndi,  separating  it  (irom  the  great 
range  of  the  Himalayas.  It  comprises  a  portion  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Beas  {UMpha*i9\  and  is  about  60  m. 
in  length  K.  to  S.  by  frank  »  to  40  ra.  In  breadth.  Its 
natural  products  are  few,  but  they  might  be  much  Im- 
proved under  an  enlightened  government.  Opium  is 
largely  cultivated  on  tbe  Kulu  fhintier,  and  cotton  Is 
raised,  and  fUraishes  tbe  material  frouk  which  tbe  finer 
cloths  of  Hoshyarpur  are  manufkctured.  When  this  place 
was  visitad  by  Moorcroft,  tbase  cloths  were  sent  in  large 
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qaanUtlM  to  W.  Alia ;  tgeott  firom  very  remote  placM  * 
attended  at  Hot hvarpur,  made  advanoe*  to  the  weavert, 
and  took  the  clQtb  In  the  rough  from  the  loom,  bleaching, 
waibf ng,  and  racking  it  eadi  in  hi«  own  fathioo  to  tim 
the  market  of  hl»  country.  We  have  not  learned  whether 
any  change  has  been  effected  In  the  interval  in  thU  trade. 
Superior  wheat  and  rice  are  raised.  Firs  of  large  siae 
grow  in  some  tracts  along  the  Beas ;  and  In  one  part 
u  an  extensive  bamboo  forest.  Rhubarb  and  the  mul- 
berry-tree are  abundant ;  and  Iron  is  found,  but  the  ore 
Is  not  wrought.  Shuianpoor,  about  lat.  31°  49^,  and 
long.  76^  ZV  B.,  u  the  cap.  {Moorerqfft  Tra^eU^  i. 
139—143.) 

KOURSK,  a  government  In  the  S.  part  of  Buropean 
Russia,  having  that  of  Orloff  on  the  N.,  Voronets  on  the 
E..  Kharkoff  on  the  S.,  and  Tchemlgoff  on  the  W. 
Area  17,383  sq.  m.  The  accounts  of  the  pop.  diflfer  very 
widely ;  but  Schnitxler  and  Kosppen  agree  in  estimating 
it  at  about  1 ,600,000.  Surface  Bat,  or  slightly  undulating ; 
•oil  very  fertile ;  forests  not  very  extensive,  and  In  some 
parts  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  wood.  There  are  no  navi. 
gable  rivers,  the  want  of  which  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
arawl>acks  on  the  government.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy.  Notwithstanding  the  backward  state  of  agri- 
culture, Hassel  says  that  wheat  and  rye  yield  9  for  1 ; 
but  this  is  most  probably  exaggerated.  Cora  is  kept  In 
silof,  or  caves,  sometimes  for  6  or  10  years  together,  and 
there  is  always  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  Hemp 
and  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  Ac,  are  also  produced.  The 
pastures,  which  are  excellent,  aflbrd  ample  provision  for 
large  herds  of  oxen,  with  horses,  sheep,  ftc.  There  are 
In  this  goverament  above  800,000  fk-ee  peasants.  Bfanu- 
futures  considerable  and  improving,  consisting  of  coarse 
cloth  for  the  army  and  the  peasantry,  leather,  soap,  salt- 
petre, spirits,  earthenware,  ftc.  Public  instruction  has 
made  no  conslderHble  progress.  There  were.  In  1881, 
In  the  government,  35  educational  establishments,  at- 
tended by  4,095  pupils,  being  only  1  pupil  for  evety  890 
tndividusls  I 

.  KotmsK,  a  town  of  Buropean  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  lat.  61°  48'  41"  N.,  long.  Sfio  39*  l^^E.  Pop. 
flu  1846)  97,000.  It  had  a  citadel  and  ramparts ;  but  the 
former  is  in  ruins,  and  the  latter  have  been  converted 
Into  public  walks.  Situation  elevated;  houses  princi- 
pally of  wood,  but  niany  of  stone;  streets  narrow, 
crooked,  and  III  paved.  There  are  two  convents,  nume- 
rous churches,  with  a  gymnasium,  a  normal  school,  an 
hospital,  a  foundling  hospital,  ftc.  It  is  a  thriving,  in- 
dustrious town,  having  numerous  tanneries,  tile  and 
earthenware  works,  wax  and  tallow  foundries,  ftc  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Petn'sborg, 
Moscow,  and  Odessa,  sending  to  them  cattle  and  horses, 
tallow,  leather,  wax  AA  hooey,  braap  and  Airs. 

Korennaia  Poustyn,  a  convent  m  the  vidnl^  of 
Koursk,  Is  celebrated  for  a  miracnloas  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  for  a  great  Ihir  held  annually  on  the  9th 
Friday  after  Baster,  resorted  to  equally  w  merchants 
and  pilgrims.  The  value  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  other 
articles  expoeed  to  sale  at  this  Ihir,  in  1839,  amounted, 
according  to  the  oflkial  accounts,  to  about  30,000,000 
roubles.  But  If  this  be  not  exanerated,  it  is,  at  all 
events,  greatly  above  the  average,  (^ekmitxter.  La  Rmt^, 
4c,p.869i ;  iialte  Bitm.  kc.) 

KRASNOJARSK.  or  KRASNOYERSK,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  gov.  Yeniseisk,  of  whidi  it  is  the  cap.,  in 
a  plain  of  great  neauty  and  flBrtHlty,  on  the  YeniseL  and 
on  the  high  road  between  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk,  390  m. 
B.  by  S.  Tomsk,  lat.  KP  V  N..  long.  9i9  57'  10^'  B.  Pop. 
about  7/100.  Though  small,  this  is  a  town  of  some  Im- 
portance, being  the  emporium  of  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  It  is  pretty  well  built :  Its  two  principal  streets 
are  broad,  and  Its  houses,  which  are  mostly  laced  with 
planks,  are  painted  in  bright  colours.  Its  chief  puUic 
buildings  are,  several  churches;  an  edifloe,  partly  of 
stone,  occupied  by  the  goverament  offices ;  and  a  large 
ftctory,  devoted  to  several  branches  of  industry,  espe- 
cially coach-building,  and  the  manuflicture  of  Russia 
leather.  The  district  subordinate  to  this  town  Is  the 
roost  productive  hi  the  whole  pror.  Irkutsk,  of  grain, 
cattle,  horses,  Ac  *<  Flour  is  sold  at  Krasnojarsk  gene^ 
rally  at  from  15  to  80  kopecks  the  poud,  according  to  the 
goodness  of  the  crops  ;  excellent  beef  for  1|  to  9  rouMes, 
and  other  things  in  proportkm.  Fish  and  game  are  also 
In  abundance;  and  the  oeMibourfaood  is  fiunous  for 
wild  goats,  the  flesh  of  which  Is  not  Inferior  to  venison.'* 
(DobeW$  Tropels  im  Siberia,  U.  98.)  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  this  town  has  been  rubg  considerably  in 
ImporUuioe ;  and  It  has  now  a  brisk  trafllc  in  Chinese 
ana  aflrtcultural  produce.  Brman,  who  visited  It  in  1839, 
found  It  supplied  with  Bfadelra  and  other  Buropean  wines, 
and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  a  literary  club,  which  he 
says  may  rank  with  those  of  a  superior  order  in  Europe. 
{Ermam,  Beiu  mmdkBrde,  1.  K—tO, ;  DoMTs  Travel§, 

KRE1CNITZ  (Hung.  KormBcK-Bam^),  a  royal  town 
of  Hungary,  oo.  Bacs.  and  one  of  the  principal  mining 
and  coining  towns  of  tha  kiofdom  i  In  a  deep  valley  10  n. 


KULDSHA. 

W.  Neosohl,  and  88  m.  B.  N.  C  Freslmrg.  Pop.  about 
5,000.  The  walled  town  comprises  a  castle,  and  about 
40  houses,  one  of  which  is  the  mint,  ranged  round  ao 
open  qtace  in  which  the  markK  is  held.  In  the  suburtja 
are  nearly  600  dwelling  houses,  and  many  mining  offices ; 
and  about  4  m.  distant  are  the  smelting  ftirnaces. 

Kremnlts  is  ill  paved,  dirty,  and  disagreeable.  It  baa 
5  churches ;  one  with  a  lofty  gilt  and  coppered  steeple 
and  very  gaudy  internal  oraaments,  3  chapels,  a  Pro- 
testant meeting-house,  9  hospitals,  a  roval  inflrm- 
aiT  for  miners,  a  gymnasium,  normal  and  girls*  schools, 
a  Lutheran  grammar  school,  *c ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of 
municipal  and  mining  tribunals,  and  of  a  mint,  and 
councils  of  mines  and  forests. 

The  Kremnlts  mines  have  11  or  19  principal  shafts, 
attached  to  which  are  18  or  90  washhig  works  (pock- 
werkenX  The  best  mines  belong  to  private  compa- 
nies; but  the  richest  veins  of  Kremnlts  are  now  for 
the  most  pan  exhausted,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  former  workings  Is  under  water.  The  mines  at 
present  yield  about  15,000  marcs  of  sliver,  and  350  do. 
of  gold  a  year.  These  metals,  however,  are  rarely 
found  pure,  but  much  intermixed  with  copper,  leao, 
arsenic,  &c  Quartz  is  the  matrix  of  the  ore,  which  ia 
flrst  reduced  by  the  hammer,  to  small  pieces  about  tbo 
sise  of  the  stones  used  for  Macadamising  roads :  the  ore 
is  next  exposed  to  the  stamptag-miU,  by  which  It  ia 
pulverised;  It  Is  then  washed  over  slanting  fk^mes; 
sometimes  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c. ; 
and  is  finally  smelted.  **  The  object  of  this  process, 
which  lasU  four  and  twenty  hours,  is  to  separate  the 
noble  trota  the  ignoble  metals,  which  is  ellbcted  by  the 
oxydatlon  of  the  latter.  At  the  moment  the  oxydation 
is  complete,  a  bright  Mulsh-white  metallic  lustre  spreada 
Itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  liquid  metal.  The 
Impure  metals  are  then  allowed  to  nm  off,  a  stream  of 
warm  water  is  passed  over  the  gold  and  sUver  to  cool 
them ;  the  solid  mass  Is  taken  out,  cut  in»  Into  bars, 
weighed,  and  sent  off  to  the  mint,  where  the  gold  and 
silver  are  separated,  and  coined.  The  smeklnc-houses 
of  Kreronita  are  the  best  hi  HungaiT:  Instead  of  the 
common  bellows,  they  have  the  double^Under  bellowt 
worked  by  water,  which  maintains  a  constant  blast ;  and 
the  loss  of  lead,  instead  of  being  90  lbs.  to  the  marc,  la 
reduced  to  13.**   {Pagei*$  Hungary,  1. 396, 397. ) 

All  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  Hungary,  whether 
by  private  individuals  or  by  the  goverament,  should  be 
coined  at  Kremnlts.  Delius  stated,  in  1773,  that  be- 
tween 1740  and  that  year  nearly  100,000,000  guldens  ot 
gold  and  silver  bad  been  obtained  Arom  the  mines  of 
Schemnits  and  Kremnitz,  «m1  coined  at  the  latter  town ; 
and  that  3.000,000  guldens  a  year  still  came  tnm 
Schemniti,  Kremnlts,  and  TranrrlranUu  (See  Brighft 
Travels  in  Lower  Uungarw,  pp.  177, 178.)  *'  The  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  coined  at  Kremnlts  Is  now  about 
95O,00OL  a  year  (3,500,000  flor.  c.  m.) ;  but  It  is  probable 
that  this  Is  considerably  less  than  the  amount  produced, 
as  it  Is  known  that  a  good  deal  finds  Its  way  to  Vienna 
in  bars.  The  silver  is  mostly  coined  into  pieces  of  90 
kreutsers  (xwamxigers),  and.  the  gold  Into  ducats  and 
half  ducats.*'  (Paget,  L  394, 895.)  KremniU  has  also  • 
royal  vitriol  Csctory,  9  paper-mills,  and  manulhctures  of 
earthenware  and  Termiilon.  It  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  excellent  water  by  a  water-course  carried  by  a 
former  archbishop  of  Oran,  at  his  own  expense,  from  the 
Thurocs  to  Kremnlts,  a  distance  of  50  m.  (Pagel*s 
Hungarvj  I.  390-397.;  BHgkt's  Ttavets,  167—183.; 
Oesler.  Nat.  Eneue, :  Bergkaus.) 

KRISHNA,  or  KISTNAH  (the  name  of  a  supposed 
hicarnation  of  Vishnu),  a  river  of  Hindostan.  and  one 


long.  74^^,  not  (kr  from  Sattarah ;  and  runs  with  a  very 
tortuous  course  B.  for  about  700  m..  through  the  provs. 
Be^apoor,  Boeder,  and  Hyderabad,  and  between  the 
British  dtMtr.  of  Masulipstam  and  Ountoor ;  foiling  into 
the  ocean  on  the  Coromandel  coast  by  several  mouths 
near  lat.  16°,  long.  81^.  lu  course  lies  mostly  through 
a  mountainous  country,  greatly  elevated  above  the  sea ; 
Its  channd  Is  of  very  fiTegular  depth,  much  broken 
by  rocks  and  rapids ;  and  It  Is  altogedier  ill  aduMed 
for  navigation,  except  in  the  N.  Clrcars,  whero  it  is 
avaihible  for  large  boaU.  In  the  highlands,  the  craft 
usually  employed  on  it  are  round  bamboo  wicker  baskcu, 
covered  with  balf-tanned  hides,  and  dhrected  with  pad- 
dles. Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Joongabudra,  Gut- 
purta,  and  Malpurba.  firom  the  S. ;  and  the  Seena, 
Mussy,  &c.,  firom  the  N.  Satarah  is  the  principal  dty 
on  iu  banks.  It  Is  said  to  be  much  more  productive  of 
gems,  Ac,  than  the  Godavery,  diamonds,  chalcedonies, 
onyx,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  some  aold,  being 
found  in  Its  sediment  In  the  diy  season.  (Hauulton's 
S,  L  Gas.) 

KULDSHA,  GULDSCHA,  or  ILI,  a  dty  of  Chhiese 
Turkestan,  cap.  pror.  Ill  or  Eld.  in  lat.  41P  46'  N..  long. 
890  48'iy',  about  460  m.M.£.Yarkutid.    k  Is  said  to  be 


KULU. 

18  CbfneM  tf  (abook  Sm.)  in  circuit,  miTocmded  by  Mod 
w«Us  and  wet  ditchet,  and  aoterad  bj  ttx  gmtet.  Tbe 
town,  accordinf  to  HefaBenan,  to  much  batter  bodlt  than 
either  Kotan  or  Bokhara:  the  hooM*  are  either  of  •tone 
er  wood,  eddom  of  ewth,  and  the  streets  are  traTersed 
w  nmnkig  streankap  The  Inhab.  are  oiostly  Chhieee ; 
Qicff«  are,  however,  about  1,500  Toorkee  ftunllles,  who 
profeM  MohamoMdanUm,  but  whose  dress,  customs,  Ac 
resemble  those  of  the  rest  of  the  pop.  The  inhab.  d 
Kuhlsha  are  Terr  industrious,  and  devoted  to  commerce. 
Almost  every  house  has  a  shop,  Areauently  flUed 
with  expensive  merchandise  ;  besides  whicn,  the  streets 
abound  with  moveable  stalls,  and  hawkers  folnf  about  to 
adl  their  wares,  KukUha  being  tbe  entrepM  of  an  exten- 
sire  rs«lon,  peopled  by  nomadic  Kalmuck  tribes.  It  U 
tbe  resideoce  of  a  Chinese  governor.  (Melncrsaa,  lUUert 
Jsiem,  Erdkmmde,  1.  402-404.) 

KULU.  a  raiahship  of  N.W.  Hindostan,  tribirtaryto 
the  wahar^jsh  of  the  Punjab,  about  lat.  KP  N.,  sad  louf . 
TT^  E.,  having  E.  the  great  range  of  the  Himalaja,  N. 
l,abouLW.  CbambaandKotoch,andS.BfoMli.  Length, 
M.  to  S.,  about  40  m.  Area  and  pop.  uncertain.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  buckwheat,  but  only  a  little  rice,  are  raised. 
KokncheovegecsUiles  are  grown.  Tobacco,  though  culti. 
rated  In  most  of  the  gardens,  does  not  thrive  very  well, 
and  a  narcotic  prepararton  tnm  honp  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute.    The  climate  being  much  colder  than  in  the 
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stead  of  cotton  fabrics  are  used  for  clothi: 
or  8 


Knlu, 


m  laDncs  are  used  for  ciotbing .     Kuiu, 
r,   the   cap.,  about   lat.  31»  S?^  N.,   and 


adi*crat  r^jahshlps  of  Kotoch  and  Mundi,  woollen  in 
fit 
ultauwor, 
loog.  77^  lO*  E.,  to  of  no  great  extent  or  pop. :  it  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Bees  and  SerharL  Tbe  part 
next  tbe  river,  forming  the  southern  or  lower  town,  to 
occupied  by  the  buUongs  in  which  tbe  raiah  resides 
vtth  hto  fiunfly  «m1  attendants.  The  n^ier  part  of  the 
town  consists  or  the  houses  of  shop  keepers  and  artiflcers, 
aod  to  separated  from  tbe  lower  division  by  a  small 
basaar.  A  few  coarse  chintses,  blankets,  and  cotton 
doths,  with  opium  and  musk,  are  the  chief  articles  of 
traflfc  I  the  three  former  are  brought  fh>m  the  plains, 
azid  Mid  for  with  the  two  latter.  The  principal  traders 
are  Hindoo  pilgriaos,  <^  whom  a  vast  number  assemble 
bare  on  tbrir  way  to  holy  places  in  the  mountains. 
iUoorerqfi,  L  171..  Ac) 
KUM AON,  or  KBMAOK,  aprov.  of  N.  Hindostn, 
the  Brittoh  presid.  of  Bennl,  comprising,  with 


Proper,  that  portion  of  Gherwal  S.B.  of  the 
Akananda  river;  chiefly  between  lat.  39°  and  SP  N., 
aitd  long.  78°  and  81°  E.,  having  N.W.  Independent 
GherwM,  N.B.  the  great  range  of  tbe  Himalaya,  se- 
paratiaa  it  fhnn  Th&et,  8.E.  Nepanl,  and  S.W.  tbe 
prov.  tMhl.  Area  ee flmsted  at  nearly  11,000  sq.  m. 
The  whole  country  to  overspread  by  mountains  suc- 
cessively ascending  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  till  they  reach 
tbe  height  of  26,000  ft  The  Osnges  in  the  upper  part 
•f  its  course,  tlie  Kalee,  and  a  few  of  their  tributaries, 
are  the  chief  rivers :  there  are  no  lakes  ct  any  con- 
aeqoence.  The  lower  portion  of  the  prov.  to  covered 
with  Jungle  interspersed  with  groups  of  saul,  slssoo,  and 
other  timber  trees,  and  tracts  of  high  reedy  grass.  The 
central  hilly  region  to  an  almoM  uninterrupted  forest : 
above  the  elev^ion  of  2,000  ft.  the  vegetancm  of  the 
tropics  gives  i^aoetotbepine, oak,  rhododendron,  Ac  Hie 
fkinta  and  vegetables  of  Europe  are  common,  and  thrive 
weU.  Wbest,  mowfica,  and  other  dry  grains  are  those 
|Nrlncfa»aIly  grown,  but  rice  atoo  is  cultivated  altematdy 
with  the  fior^oing,  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  being 
pmrsned.  Hemp  to  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  grows 
luxuriantly  to  ibe  height  of  12  or  14  (t. ;  little  cotton  to 
raised,  though  it  to  of  excellent  quali^.  The  sovereign 
bas  the  entire  property  of  the  soil;  and  the  great 
ftmctionaries  unoMr  the  native  gov.  were  always  paid 
by  grants  of  land,  or  by  perquisites  arUing  f^om  tbe 
aoIL  The  operations  of^ tillage,  except  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  are  chiefly  performed  by  w<mien.  Tbe  im- 
plements  and  operations  of  husbandry  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  Irrigation  to  fre- 
ouently  effected  }aj  aqueducts  carried  a  considerable 
.distance,  and  water-mills,  scarce  in  Hindostan,  are  here 
common.  The  breeds  of  homed  cattle  are  small,  but 
yield  very  good  milk ;  there  are  domestic  camels,  but 
they  are  saiall,  and  goats  and  sheep  are  principally  used 
for  the  transport  of  goods.  Elephants,  tigers,  leoftards, 
and  various  xiods  of  deer  aboiuid.  Copper,  iron,  and 
lead  mines  are  wrought  to  some  extent ;  and  garnets, 
n»ck  crystaL  and  bitumen  are  met  with.  Manufactures 
▼eiT  few  ;  tliey  include  blankets,  coarse  camlets,  hempen 
doths,  coarse  actons,  bamboo  mats  and  baskets,  wooden 
Teasels,  Ac.  Artisans  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  the 
towns,  but  their  work  exhibits  iiule  neatneu.  It  is 
singular  that,  thoufph  the  saw,  plane,  and  tuming-latbe 
be  unknown  to  Jomers,  tbe  sroldsmiths  are  acquainted 
with  tbe  use  of  the  spirit  blow.pipe.  The  innabs.  at 
large  are  more  inclined  to  commerce  than  agriculture. 
They  carry  iron,  copper,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  other 
hill  drugs  and  roots  Into  the  plain  of  N.  Hindostan, 
nhere  they  exchange  them  for  coarse  chints,  cotton 
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dolbs,  sncar,  tobacco,  ookmred  glass,  beads,  tad  hard- 
ware t  and  tliey  flrequaatly  travel  to  execute  mercantile 
oommlsskms  as  fhr  as  Furruckabad  and  Lucknow.  Ttie 
traders  of  more  aqrftal  send  the  products  of  India  across 
the  mountahis  into  Thibet,  where  they  are  exchanged 
for  hawks,  musk,  coarse  camlets,  wax,  incense,  and  otlaer 
drugs  and  roots,  the  produce  of  that  country ;  and  borax, 
salt,  and  gold-dust  fkxmi  Tartary.  In  thn  martf  of  Ku- 
I  DMOo,  the  chief  of  which  are  liandi.  Kaslpoor,  Chilkia, 
Afselghur,  and  Nafibsdad,  sugar-candy,  spices,  European 
broad  doths,  coral,  Ac  tpook  the  8.,  are  exchanged  fbr 
shawl  wool,  coarse  shawto,  China  silks,  saAron,  hides, 
Ac.  Large  periodicd  fkirs  are  held  at  the  above  places, 
whence  necessaries  are  procured,  there  being  no  villana 
markets  in  Kumaon.  TIm  country  to  thinly  peotried; 
the  inhabs.  are  of  two  distinct  races,  the  dominant  being 
the  Hindoo ;  and  tbe  supposed  aborigines  a  race  appa- 
rently of  Tartar  origin,  many  of  whom,  cdled  cfowu,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  riavery  by  their 
Hindoo  conquerors.  The  native  government  was  des- 
potic In  an  oppressive  degree  till  Uie  Brittoh  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  1815 ;  since  which,  the  condition 
of  Kumaon  and  its  inhabs.  has  been  progressivdy  ame- 
liorated. Totd  public  revenue  (1822-23).  186.126  nip., 
of  which  the  land-tax  ftirnlshed  176,664 ;  public  expendi- 
ture, 21,264  rup.  Kumaon,  like  many  otner  parts  of  N. 
Hindostan,  contains  numerous  places  of  Hindoo  pil- 
grimage, and  many  Hindoo  templM.  Ahnora  to  the  cap^ 
which  see.  {Anmiie  Bt$emrcJU$»  xri.;  Hmmiltom**  E.  J. 
Gam.) 

KUR  (an.  C^ms),  a  river  of  western  Asia,  in  Georgia, 
havlna  its  rise  within  tlie  Turktoh  domtnioas,  not  Car 
fhwi  Kars,  on  a  S.  oflbet  of  tbe  Caucasian  range,  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Caspian  from  those  of  the  Black 
Sea,  hi  lat.  41o  N.,  and  long.  A1P  Vf  E.  It  assumes  lu 
name  near  the  town  of  Akiskar,  whence  it  flows  about  60 
m.  E.N.E.  to  Oori.  its  course  thenceforward  to  S.E., 
bjr  Tiflto,  through  the  plain  of  Kara,  and  afterwards 
through  a  lower  plain  abounding  with  salt  marslies,  and 
in  which  are  several  mud  vokanoes  and  petroleum 
springs.  Tbe  totter  of  these  pUlns  is  frequently  over- 
fbywed  by  the  river.  The  total  length  of  the  Kur,  as 
measured  along  Its  windings,  somewhat  exceeds  520  m. . 
its  chief  afluents  are,  1.  tlie  Alasan,  fVom  the  main  Cau- 
casian ridge,  joining  the  main  stream  in  lat.  40^^  06*  N., 
and  long.  46°  51'  E. ;  and,  2d,  the  Aras  fan.  Jraxeg). 
which  rises  near  Erseroum,  curves  northward  round 
Mount  Ararat,  and  thence  runs  S.E.,  and  afterwards 
N.E.,  to  iu  Juncture  with  the  Kur,  at  DJwaL  The  Kur 
at  this  point  to  140  yards  broad,  and  may  be  navigated  by 
large  boats  to  its  mouth  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  a  distance  of  about  100  m.  Fishing  villages  are 
establtohed  on  its  lower  banks,  and  great  wealth  is  accn- 
mulated  flrom  the  proceeds  of  these  fisheries.  A  delta 
at  tbe  mouth  projects  considerably  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

KURACHBB.  or  KARACHBE.  the  princlpd  sea- 
port  of  Sinde,  N.W.  Hindostan,  on  the  B.  side  of  an 
inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  HO  m.  S.W.  Hyderabad,  and 
about  18  m.  (hm  the  W.  arm  of  the  Indus :  lat  24^  56^ 
N.,  long.  67^  HK  E.  It  Is  built  on  a  low,  barren,  sandy 
shore,  and  to  walled.  In  1818  there  were  3,260  houses 
within  the  walto,  but  the  pop.  did  not  reach  18,000.  The 
town  to  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  so  narrow 
that  two  people  can  scarcely  wdk  abreast.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  of  mud  and  sandstone,  obtained  in  great  abun- 
dance  from  the  coast. 

Karachee  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Cutch,  Bom- 
bay, and  the  prindpal  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Its 
harbour  to  commodious,  perfectly  safe  in  dl  winds,  and, 
tliough  not  deep,  to  ciq>able  of  sbdtering  vessels  of  2C0  or 
800  tons ;  so  that  It  to  of  greator  commercial  importance 
than  any  of  the  ports  on  the  Indus,  which  can  only  be 
readied  from  the  sea  by  flat-bottomed  boau.  Nearly  dl 
the  Mdwa  opium  exported  seaward  to  shipped  at  Kura. 
chee.  In  1837,  about  60  fishing  boats,  of  from  10  to  15 
tons,  belonged  to  thto  port ;  and  most  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  Sinde  are  from  Kurachee,  and  are 
superior  in  intelligence  and  appearance  to  the  other  in 
ban.  of  the  coast.  Kurachee  was  bomliarded  and  taken 
in  a  few  hours  by  a  mdl  Brittoh  force,  on  the  2d  of 
Feb.,  1830.  (Oeog.  JommtU,  v.  268. ;  Miotic  Joumat^ 
1839.) 

KURDISTAN,  an  extensive  country  of  W.  Asia, 
comprised  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  and  be- 
longing partly  to  Turkey  and  partly  dso  to  Persia;  being 
bounded  N.  by  Armenia,  K.  by  Azerbijan  and  Irak- 
AdJimi,  S.  by  Khusistan  ami  the  pach.  of  Bagdad,  and 
W.  by  Diarbekir  and  Algezira.  Area  roughly  estimated 
at  620,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  800,000,  Kurds  only,  not  including 
other  races.  Its  surface  generdly  to  very  unequd  :  but 
tbe  mountdns  are  much  loftier  and  more  fluent  in  its 
N.  part,  the  plains  in  the  latter  being  dso  considerably 
more  elevated  than  in  8.  Kurdistan ;  and  hence  there  is 
a  gred  difl^rence  of  ciimato  in  the  two  sections  Into 
which  the  country  is  divided.  The  prindpd  ranges  are 
the  DJebel-tagh  and  Nimrod ;  the  culminating  suinn)it 
being  tlie  snow-covered  Mount  Bisutum,  rising  7,600  ft. 
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above  the  lurroundtng  plain,  and  aboat  IS,000  ft.'aboTe 
the  fpa.  The  geological  contCitatkm  of  Uie*e  mountaiot 
conslit  of  terpentine  hornblende,  and  other  primary 
rocks,  covered,  except  in  the  highest  parts,  hj  transition 
limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  and  various  saliferous 
formations  with  other  rocks,  ascending  even,  in  some 
parts,  to  the  London  clav.    (Atmstporik**  As^fHa,  ife.^ 

B\.  837—966.)  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tigris, 
iaia.  Great  and  Little  Zab,  Kerah,  and  Kabur.  Ex- 
tensive and  rich  pasture  groonds  support  great  num- 
bers or  sheep  and  goats,  the  rearing  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.,  and  their 
firoduce  almost  the  whole  wealtb  of  the  country.  Hence, 
n  the  Kurd  dialect  (which  is  a  patois,  composed 
chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  of  Arabic  and  Persian,)  the 
word  mihl^  which  means  wealth  generally,  applies  in  a 
primary  and  more  particular  sense  to  flocks  of  sheep. 
Jaubert  says  that  1,m)0,000  sheep  and  goats  are  annual  Iv 
supplied  to  Constantinople  from  Kurdistan.  Each  flock 
coAprises  from  1,500  to  2,000  animals,  and  the  time 
reqiured  to  take  them  to  their  destination  is  some- 
what more  than  17  months :  we  believe,  however,  that 
the  number  is  not  half  so  great  •»  M.  Jaubert  has 
represented.  The  consumption  of  London  is  under 
l,ikX),000  sheep  a  year ;  and  that  of  Constantinople,  we 
venture  to  say,  is  not  a  third  part  so  great.  As  respects 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  N.  part  produces  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  middle  Europe,  while  in  the  S.  the 
plains  and  valleys  produce,  ha  addition,  rice,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, with  a  great  variety  of  fruits :  excellent  timber  is 
found  in  the  forests,  and  nutnialls  form  a  large  article  of 
export  at  Iskenderoon  and  Smyrna.  Good  cultivation. 
Indeed,  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  and  more 
especially  between  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  where  the  coun- 
try, at  tne  time  of  Kinneir*s  visit,  teemed  to  be  in  a 
much  more  improved  state  than  any  other  district 
he  had  visited  iu  this  part  of  the  world.  {Pertiam 
Umpire,  p.  290.)  The  agriculture  of  Kurdistan  may 
elsewhere,  however,  be  re^u^edas  in  the  most  primitive 
condition ;  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  less 
effective,  even,  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
which  owe  almost  every  thing  to  nature  and  very  Uttle 
to  Industry. 

The  Kurds,  who  inhabit  this  country,  and  give  to  it  Its 
disthictive  appellation,  are  commonly  considered  as  a 
mixed  breed  of  Mongols  and  Usbek  Tartars ;  though 
this  is  doubtftiL  They  are  Mohammedans,  of  the  sect 
of  Omar :  their  dross  much  resembles  that  of  the  Turks, 
but  It  is  lighter,  and  they  do  not  wear  the  turbans  or  the 
long  beard.  A  red  bonnet  is  their  usual  head-dress,  and 
the  outer  garment  is  a  cloak  of  black  goat-skin.  They 
are  excellent  horsemen,  and  the  exercise  of  the  lance, 
with  other  mUitary  amusements,  are  points  In  which 
thcT  particularly  excel.  ImproTisation  is  commonly, 
anti,  on  the  whole,  not  unsuccessMly  practised ;  and 
their  music,  thou^th  rude,  proves  that  they  have  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  ttie  art.  There  are  two 
castes  of  Kurds,  characterised  by  very  dilTerent  habits. 
Those  of  Turkish  Kurdistan  have  fixed  habitations, 
are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  metals,  weaving, 
and  other  arts,  and  live  subject  to  their  native  princes, 
and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The  nomad  Kurds 
are  chiefly  found  in  Persian  Kurdistan  and  in  the 
pachaliks  of  Diarbekr  and  Mosul ;  often  roaming  over 
the  desert  In  search  of  plunder  to  the  neighbourhood 
even  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  The  love  of  theft 
and  brigandage  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  whole  race, 
without  exception ;  and  this  accounts  for  their  usual 
carelessness  and  improvidence  about  property,  for  whidi 
tliere  is  no  security.  At  the  same  time,  all  writers 
agree,  that  when  visited  by  travellers  they  exercise  the 
most  generous  hospitality,  and  often  force  handsome 
presents  on  their  departing  guests.  (Jaubert,  p.  86.) 
The  tents  of  the  wandering  tribes  are  low,  hattOy  put 
to{^her,  constructed  of  coarse  black  cloth,  and  gennrally 
divided  into  two  parts  fur  tbe  men  and  women.  A 
defence  of  reed  hurdles  surrounds  the  enclosure  in  which 
the  tents  are  pitched,  and  the  horses  ready  saddled  are 
tied  to  stakes  close  to  the  encampment  Females  meet 
with  better  treatment  among  them  than  in  the  rest  of 
Asia ;  neither  sex  can  marry  without  the  permission  of 
relatives,  and  the  constancy  of  the  contracting  parties  is 
commonly  tried  during  a  long  engagement  previously  to 
marriage,  which  with  them  Is  considered  a  sacred  and  in- 
dissoluble tie.  Hence  tbe  women  are  considered  more  at 
companions  than  slaves ;  they  are  treated  with  respect, 
and  there  Is  •  fireedom  and  openness  in  their  character 
not  to  be  found  In  other  women  of  Turkey  or  Pertly 

Turkish  Kurdistan  comprises  the  pacnaliks  of  Mosul 
and  Chehresour,  with  smafl  paru  of  the  pachaliks  of  Van 
and  Bagdad.  PersUm  Kurdistan  is  divldcNl  Into  four 
districts,  Ardelan,  Kerroanshab,  and  Kinghiavor ;  Ker- 
manshah  being  the  cap  and  the  residence  of  a  beglerbeg. 
Neither  the  sultan,  however,  nor  the  king  of  Persia,  has 
any  substantial  power,  their  utmost  authority  beiug 
-limited  U)  the  exaction  of  tribute,  the  payment  of  which 
t  hey  cannot  always  enforoe.    iKhmuirt  Persia,  p. 
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812.;  Jaubert,  Vopage  en  Peru,  p.  75—89.;   RMer, 
d$ien,\x.GO^,tc.) 

KUKILB  ISLANDS,  a  chahi  of  small  Islands  con- 
necting the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  wUh  the  large 
Islands  forming  the  empire  of  Japan :  they  are  chiefly 
dependent  on  Russia,  out  the  tnree  farthest  S.  be- 
long to  Japan.  They  extend  between  lat.  43'^  40*  and 
610  N.,  and  long.  143^  50^  and  KMP  'iff  R.,  and  occupy  a 
length  of  more  than  700  m.  Pop.  unknown,  but  yevy 
smaJl.  The  surface  is  venr  irregular,  some  of  the 
heights  rising  nearly  6,000  ft.  above  the  ocean,  while 
In  other  parts  deep  and  narrow  valleys  are  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  sea.  Volcanic  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes are  of  common  occurrence :  and  the  geological 
constituents  of  the  islands,  examined  by  Lutki  and  others, 
being  wholly  of  igneous  origin,  indubitably  show  their 
connection  with  the  great  volcanic  band  passing  S.S.W. 
from  Kamtschatka  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  through  morw 
than  30  deg.  of  lat  The  shores  are  abrupt  and  difficult 
of  n>proach ;  the  coast  currents  are  very  violent,  espe- 
dally  on  the  E.  or  ocean  side ;  and  continual  fogs  hover- 
ing over  the  islands,  render  access  extremely  difficult. 
The  anhnals  and  plants  differ  little  fVtmi  those  found  in 
Kamtschatka ;  and  the  minerals  consist  chiefly  of  lron« 
copper,  and  sulphur.  The  inhab.  mostly  engage  ha 
hunting  and  fishing:  the  former,  supplying  them  not 
only  with  meat,  but  also  with  fbrs,  which  serve  aa 
money  for  the  Russian  Americans,  Japanese,  and 
Dutch;  whUe  the  Utter  ftnmishes  oil,  whalebone,  and 
spermaceti.  Agriculture  Is  confined  to  the  island* 
belonging  to  Japan.  The  Inhab.  of  the  N.  Islands 
rasemme  the  Kamtschatdales  in  honesty,  openness  of 
character,  hospitality,  and  shyness  to  strancers.  Those 
In  the  S.  Islanos  are  Ainos,  a  race  similar  to  the  Japanese. 
These  Islands  were  discovered  between  171t  and  1720| 
but  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  very  little 
known,  even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  and 
the  labours  of  Bronghton,  Kruseos(em,and  other  trave- 
lers. (LutM's  Vopagf,  tome  ill. ;  Diet  Geog.) 

KURNOUL,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  Madrat. 
cap.  of  •  subdirision  of  the  Balagfaaut  ceded  districts, 
which  formerly  composed  an  Indcoendeot  Patau  prind- 
pallty.  It  stands  on  the  Toombuddra,  90  m.  N.B.  Bd- 
Iary|defend|Mi  on  two  sides  by  that  river  and  iU  tributary 
the  Hundry,  and  on  the  W.  strongly  fortified,  three  of  iU 
bastions  being  SO  ft.  high,  and  covered  to  the  parapets  of 
the  airtain  by  a  steep  glacis.  8.  of  the  fort,  is  the  peltak. 
or  open  town,  of  considerable  extent  and  pop.  Kumoul 
was  considered  impregnable  by  the  natives,  and  neither 

ader  nor  Tippoo  ever  attemptcNl  its  culture ;  but  it  waa 
en  br  the  British,  in  1816,  after  a  siege  and  bombard- 
ment of  a  single  day.  (Hamittom's  B.  I.  Oax.) 

KUTAIAH  (an.  Cotffttum),  atown  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  Anatoli  and  of  a  SanJIak,  180  ra. 
E.N.E.  Smyrna,  and  134  m.  W.  by  S.  Angora;  lat. 
9gp  W  N.,  long.  UP  W  15"  B.  Pop.,  according  to 
KInneir,  about  55,000(of  whom  10,000  are  Armeoians, 
and  5,000  Greeks).  The  city  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
cluster  of  mountains  called  the  Pursak-Dagh,  in  which 
rises  the  Pursak  (an.  Tkymbriut),  fiowing  N.  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  streets,  though  steep  and  narrow, 
contain  many  handsome  and  well.suppUed  fountains,  and 
many  of  the  private  bouses  are  large  and  wdl  fomished. 
Besides  60  mosques,  SO  of  which  have  stone  minareta, 
1  Greek,  and  4  Armenian  churches,  there  are  80  kmrn- 
mumi  or  public  baths,  and  20  khans.  Tbe  house  ardit- 
tecture  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  Constantinople ;  and  good 
gardens  attached  to  many  of  the  private  residences  take 
off  mudi  of  the  sombre  appearance  common  to  Turkish 
towns.  The  surrounding  country  Is  well  watered,  and 
extremely  productive :  grain,  cotton,  nut-galls,  and  dif- 
ferent firuits,  are  raised  in  large  quantities  for  export- 
ation ;  and  goats  and  sheep  are  pastured  for  their  hair 
and  wool,  which  fetch  high  prices  in  tbe  markets  of 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  {Kinmeir't  Asia  Minor, 
p.  06. ;  Olivier,  Vftyniu,  ic.,  tom.  vi.  409.) 

KUTCH,  or  CUTCH,  a  smaU  state  of  N.W.  HIn. 
dostan,  subsidiary  to  the  British,  between  lat  220  45^ 
and  230  4y  N.,  and  long.  680  35'  and  71^  ^  B.,  bar- 
ing N.  and  E.  the  Runn,  separating  it  frtxn  Sinde 
Rajpootana  and  Gc^rat  S.  the  Gulph  of  Kutch,  and 
W.  the  ocean,  and  an  arm  of  the  Indus,  which  divides 
it  flrom  Sinde.  Its  shape  is  elongated ;  greatest  length, 
B.  to  W.,  160  m. ;  average  breadth,  45  m.  Area,  nearly 
7,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain.  It  Is  in  general  arid 
and  barren  ;  but  its  scenery  is  bold,  forming  agr««t  con- 
trast to  that  of  tbe  adjacent  provs.  on  tbe  W.  and  N. 
A  chain  of  rocky  hflls  runs  throu^  It  In  Its  whole 
length,  dividing  ft  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  This 
chain  is  of  no  great  height,  but  its  peaks  rise  In  wild  and 
volcanic  cones  of  primary  formation.  It  unites  at  its  W. 
end  with  another  mountain  chain,  running  nearlvparalM 
;  to  it  on  the  N.  side ;  and  from  both  many  ramiflcationt 
'  are  given  off.  The  streams  of  the  prov.  are  mere  tor- 
rents, dry  when  the  rains  have  ceased;  there  is  no 
navlgtble  river.  The  scarcity  of  water  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  greatest  drawbacks  on  the  country ;  and  the  strceota 
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0o«lii(  N.  of  the  flMNmiains  are  all  to  brackish 
the  hot  •tmaan  they  are  not  dnmk  tmn  br  Uw 
Good   walar  ia,  bovevar,  oaoaUy  toanA  90  ft. 


that  Id 


Tha  anrihee  to  aaottly  sandy,  th«  tasd  raaliiiff 
of  day ;  but  near  the  hills  the  country  U  covered 
which  In  India  are  ot  rare  oc- 
Coal  and  Iron  of  food  anallty,  Utnadnoos 
mad  lianfiwM  iwtrilhctiona.  ana  fossU  anhnah  of  a  late 
faulotbal  pened,  are  fcttna  ^and  thart  are  tamm  ■iaaral 


to  fenerally  bare  of  wood;  data  trees 
n,  and  tha  neeaa,  peepol,  and  babool. 


with  roond  the  yfllMos,  bot  the  taaartnd,  banyan, 
aad  many,  are  rare,  and  tha  coeoa  not  to  reared  with 
^McnltT  even  on  tha  sea  coast.    The  arable  land  to 
rhiwly  m  the  narrow  Talleyt  between  the  aMWinrahi 
towards  the  8.  shore,  wbkh  latter  to  tha  bast 
portloo  of  Kntch.    Lees  eom  to  crown  than  to 
r  for  hoese  consumption  t  and  K  to  tmportad 
{rat,  Malabar,  and  Stnda,  fai  return  far  cotton. 


W 

In 


Ac    The  KotfA  horse  to  <rf  a  good  breed ;  bat  other 
duBwstfc  animato,  azoapt  goats,  are  generally  vary  In- 

tract,  the  Rmra  of  Kutch,  to  thus  da- 
:—**  It  extends  from  the  I^ns  to  tha 
of  Gulrat,  a  distMiee  of  about  900  Eng.  m. 
to  to  about  S&  m. ;  but  there  are,  beddes, 
brits  and  nunUkatkms,  which  give  It  an  extent 
about  7,000  s^.  m.    It  has  no  herbage,  and  Tegetable 
to  onhrdtocMnlbla  In  tha  shape  of  a  stunted  tamarisk 
wfaMh  thrires  by  the  suction  of  tha  rain  water 
&Us  near  It.     It  dMtors  as  widely  ttcm  tha  sandy 
as  It  does  firoB  the  coMrsted  plain  i  neither  does 
It  iisswhlB  the  stappes  of  Russia;  but  wan  Justly  be 
ceaaMsrad  of  a  ntture  peculiar  to  Itself,    ft  has  none 
of  the  charaotadatfca  of^a  marsh ;  It  to  not  corcred  or 


with  watw,  but  at  certatai  perhMto^lt  has 
oeds  nor  graas  in  Its  bed,  which.  Instead  of 

heioc  sUasy,  to  hard,  dry.  end  sandy,  of  such  a  constotanqr 
'  to  beeoaDo  oayey,  unleas  flroos  a  long  eon- 
of  water  on  an  mdiTidual  spot;  nortoltother- 
§maif  or  swampy.    It  to  a  vast  airaanae  of  flat, 
'  with  salt  soaMtimes  an  fawh 


4eap  (the  water  haring  been  evaporated  by  the  sun), 
and  at  otbere,  beautlftiliy  crytf  alltoed  in  large  lumps.  So 
much  to  the  erbole  surrounmng  country  hnbiied  with  thto 
ayneral,  that  all  the  wdto  dug  on  a  level  with  the  Runn 
become  sek.*'  {Bmmes,  I.  317. ai8.)  Fresh  water  to.  In 
tUBtt  obtained  oioly  on  what  may  be  called  the  peninsulas 
'  Islands  of  the  Runn,  tracts  of  land  derated  abore 


the  rest  of  that  region,  covered  with  verdure,  asid  mo- 
derately peopled  bf  a  pastoral  race.     The  Runn 


of  having  been  an  Inland  seat 
natives  of  Kutch  have  a  troditloo  that  it  was 
•och  about  3  centuries  ago,  and  that  Nerooa,  Bltaro,and 
other  places  on  its  Itoolts.  were  formerly  sea  porU.  Thto 
to  apparently  conflrmed  by  ship  nails,  and  stones  shaped 
Uke  those  still  need  as  anchors;  being  frequently  met 
with ;  and  fai  one  instance  the  hull  era  vessel  of  soese 
as  found  hnbedded  In  the  soU.  (See  Buntat  Mme. 
7,  im  Bomb.  Trams,  a,  ftc)    During  the  S.W. 

jon  the  sea  overflows  a  large  part  of  the  Runn;  and 

It  to  alao  sometimes  partially  Inundated  by  the  Loonee, 
Ikmasa,  Sondrawuttee,  and  other  rivers  which  lose  their 
in  it. 


The  nurmge  to  here  continually  presented  in  wonderftil 
per  faction;  and  the  wild  ass,  the  only  Inbab.  of  thto 
dfsolatf  region,  iqvpears  often  to  the  traveller  at  a  dis- 
tance as  Ijb^  as  an  elephant. 

Kutcb  has  undergoiw  many  political  vicissitudes  which 
have  been  singularly  ronnectoo  with  natural  phenomena. 
In  1762,  the  ruler  of  Sinde.  unable  to  conquer  thto  prov., 
threw  a  bmmd  or  drai  across  the  Phurrauo,  the  E.  arm  of 
the  Indus,  and  converted  the  N. W.  portion  of  Kutch  fk-om 
a  fhdtftil  rice  district  into  a  saody  waste.  In  1819,  a  vio- 
lent earthquake  shook  every  fortress  throughout  Kntch  i 
destroyed  Bbooi  and  Anjar;  submerged  Sindree;  and 
npheavcd  the  UUaM  bmmd  (mound  of  God)  across  the 
former  course  of  the  Phunnaur,  a  tract  of  soft  clay  and 
sbelis,  fiO  m.  loi^.  perhaps  16  broad,  and  manv  feet  In 
height.  In  1896.  the  Indus  burst  through  the  UUmk  bmmd, 
ma£,  after  an  intervml  of  65  jrears,  resumed  its  former 
channel,  with  a  depth  at  Sindree  of  3  Cithoms ;  a  dr- 
rwnitance  which  may  perhaps  restore  to  Kutch  a  portion 
of  fts  former  commercial  fanportance.  (See  Bmmets 
Ltfetts  OeokMai,  kc.) 

The  chief  towns  of  thto  prov.  are  Bbooi.  the  cap.,  Man« 
davee,  the_pr1ndpal  port,  Lockput,  Moondra,  Au^.and 
Kotara.  The  exports  are  chiefly  cotton,  glue,  and  oil, 
wlilrh  are  transported  in  coasting  vessels  of  from  26  to 
no  tons.  The  natives  excel  in  naval  architecture,  and 
are  noted  for  their  skill  and  darina  as  seamen  and  pilots. 
**  Among  the  timid  navlaators  of  the  East,"  savs  Bumes, 
**  the  mariner  of  Kutch  to  truly  adventurous ;  be  voyages 
to  Arabia,  ttie  Bed  Sea,  and  Zanguebar,  bravely  stretch- 
hig  out  on  the  ocean  after  quitting  hU  native  shore.  For 
atrifling  reward  he  will  put  to  sea  in  the  rainy  season. 


and  hto  odveaitorous  spirit  to  encouraged  by  the  Hindoo 
merchants  of  Mandavae,  an  enterprising  and  qwculating 
bodv  of  men.'*  (1.  6, 7.)  The  government  to  analogous 
to  that  which  prievalled  in  man v  countries  of  Europe,  In 
the  middle  ages.  Theroo  to  the  head  of  a  kind  of  feudal 
aristocracy,  each  member  of  which  to  absolute  within  hto 
own  domains.  The  rao  can  summon  them  all  to  hto 
standard,  with  their  followers,  but  he  must  pay  them ; 
the  nuflsber  <rf  chieftains  to  about  100^  their  annual  re- 
I  venue  varyina  from  100  to  30^000  rupees  each.  The  stMe 
revenue  of  iCutch  does  not  exceed  16  lacks  of  rupees  a 
year,  cX  whldi  rather  more  than  a  half  belongs  to  the 
rao,  and  the  rest  to  membeti  of  hto  AudDv.  The  Jhara- 
jaha,  to  which  sect  the  rao  and  hto  chieftj(fau  bdong.  ara 
of  Sindlan  origin,  and  ara  a  degraded,  Ignorant,  and  sen- 
sual race,  who  pass  their  lives  fa  Indolence  and  drunken- 
ness. They  uiklformly  marry  R^poot  women  :  and  their 
pride  to  so  great,  that,  lest  their  daughters  should  dis- 
grace them  by  morryiiag  Into  inforior  ranks,  they  ara 
said  sometimes  to  destroy  them  in  Infoncy.  The  abo- 
Utioo  of  female  Infanticide  has  formed  the  subiect  of  an 
express  stipulation  between  the  British  government  and 
j  the  rao ;  but  then  to  reason  to  believe  that  It  still  pra- 
valto.  The  religion  of  the  poo.  to  a  mixtura  of  the  Hfai- 
I  doo  and  Mohanunedan.  ana  It  to  dlflcult  to  say  whidh 
j  predominates.  Our  first  subsidiary  connection  with 
I  Kutch  took  place  in  1819.  The  rao  furaishes  1  battalion 
of  infantry  to  our  subsidiary  force.  The  British  resident 
to  stationed  at  Bbooi.  (Bmrme$i  I^OTm  Qtologg  I  Mod. 
Tra9.;HMmiUom*s  Jl.  I.  Go*. ;  Jtimt.  Jomm.) 

KUTTENBERO  (Boh.  Kmttnakora),  a  town  of  Bo- 
hernia,  and,  after  Prague,  Relchenberg,  and  Eger,  the 
MMMt  populous  In  the  kingdom,  circle  Ciaslau,  38  m. 
E.S.K.  Prague.  Pop.  (1838).  with  iU  four  suburbs, 
9,646 ;  and  it  had  double  that  number  of  inbab.  before  the 
faOura  of  the  veins  of  silver  In  the  mines  near  it  The 
latter,  however,  stOl  (Urntoh  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  and 
tine  1  and  mlnixig  Industry  to  the  principal  dependence  of 
the  Inhabi  The  town  has  several  public  ediflc««,  the 
principal  being  the  diorch  of  St.  Barbara,  a  fine  Gothic 
building.  It  has  also  a  high  school,  a  military  scho<d,  an 
Ursullna  convent,  an  hospital,  and  factories  for  printing 
eottosis  and  spinning  cotton  yara.  Agood  deal  of  starch 
to  made  for  exportation  to  SOesla.  The  flrst  silver  gros- 
chens  wera  struck  hera  in  1300.  {Btrgbtnu/  Oetterr. 
Nat  Emcyc.ykc.) 

KUZISTAN  (an.  Sm$iama),  a  nrov.  of  Persia,  dt. 
between  lat  30^  and  38<'  N.,  and  kmg.  4r>  and  61^  30^ 
En  being  bounded  N.W.  }n  the  pachallk  of  Bagdad. 
N.  by  Louristan,  E.  by  Farsistan,  and  S.  by  the  Persian 
Gulph.  Length  about  340  m.,  braadth  130m.:  supposed 
area,  9,600  sq.  m.  The  coontjy  to  dlvidtHl,  according  to 
Kinneir,  between  the  territories  of  the  Chab- Sheikh,  and 
those  forming  the  government  of  Shuster.  The  Chab 
territories  extend  from  the  Chab  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Karoon  (an.  Cboatpett)  and  Abial,  and  from  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  range  of  hilto  skirUng  the 
valley  of  luna-Hormux  ;  thto  put  of  ttie  country  con- 
sists principally  of  sandy  plains  and  morasses,  wholly 
destitute  of  vegeUtlon.  Eastward,  also,  intersected  by 
the  river  Tab.  on  the  banks  of  which  are  a  few  culo- 
vated  spots,  to  a  desert  about  30  fUrsuugt  long,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  10  to  16  forsungs.  The  most 
fertile  spots  in  thto  part  of  Kusistan  ara  near  Dorak, 
the  capital  of  the  Chab  territories,  and  in  the  delu  of 
the  Euphrates :  in  the  latter,  dates  and  rice  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  on  welUlrrlgated  lands,  the  rice 
harvest  taking  place  in  August  and  September.    The 

Eain-harvest  is  in  April  and  Mav ;  but  the  produce  is 
lulBcient  for  the  oonsuroptioo  of  the  district.  The  N. 
and  W.  puts  of  the  country  aflbrd  tolerable  pasturage ; 
and  here  the  wandering  tribes,  comprising  Uie  greater 
part  of  the  pqp.,  pitch  their  tents.  The  chief  towns 
of  the  Chab  terriEfwy  are  Dorak  (the  capital,  with  a 
population  of  8,000,  and  a  manuncture  of  Arabian 
cloaks,  largely  exported),  Ahwas,  Endlan  and  Ifsisboor. 
The  territories  attached  to  the  government  of  Shuster 
comprise  the  fairest  part  of  Kusistan :  four  noble  rivers, 
with  their  tritwtaries,  irrigate  the  plain  in  every  direc- 
Uon.  Its  riches  in  Strabo's  time  consisted  of  cotton, 
rice,  sugar,  and  grain,  Yielding  a  hundred-fold ;  but  it 
to  at  present,  owing  to  the  rapadty  of  tlie  government, 
little  better  than  a  forsaken  waste,  the  only  signs  oi 
cultivation  being  near  Bundekeel  and  Haweesa.  udeed 
nothing  can  be  more  lamentable,  than  the  misrule, 
robbery,  and  utter  absence  of  industry,  which  cha- 
racterise thto  part  of  Persia.  (8te  Shustib,  and  Km^ 
mtir't  Fertia,  pp.  85—97.) 


LABRADOR,  an  immense  peDlnraU  of  Brittoh  K. 
America,  opposite  the  toland  of  Newfoundland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  straM  of  Belleisle,  ex- 
toiding  between  the  50th  and  64th  paralleto  of  N.  lat., 
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Riid  between  long.  KP  and  780  W. ;  being  bounded  S. 
by  Canada  and  the  Oulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  B.  br  the  At- 
Linitc  Ocean.  N.  bj  Hudson's  StraiU,  and  W.  by  Hud- 
son's  Bay.  Fixed  pop.  estimated  at  only  4.000.  It  Is 
generally  described  as  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  naked 
regions  of  the  globe,  exhibiting  scarcely  any  tnlng  except 
rocks  destitute  of  vegetation.  But.  though  this  be  iu  ap- 
pearance when  seen  from  off  the  coast,  on  penetrating  a 
little  into  its  interior,  the  surface  Is  found  to  be  thickly 
clothed  with  pines,  birches  and  popUrs  t  and  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  delicate  berries.  It  is  every  where  most  co- 
piously irrigated  by  brodU,  streams,  ponds,  and  lakes. 
A  chain  of  high  mountains  appears  uland ;  but  their 
height  is  not  correctly  known.  Mount  Thoresby,  near 
the  coast,  ii  3,730  (I.  high.  The  well-known  Labrador 
felspar  is  found  chiefly  La  the  vldnlty  of  Nain.  The 
preTalHng  rock  b  gneiss,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  sandstone, 
alternately  red  and  white,  and  strongly  marked  with 
Iron  near  the  surface :  above  this  again  are  varieties  of 
secondary  limestone,  arranged  In  parallel  strata,  and  full 
of  shell  1.  A  few  miles  from  the  shore,  the  secondary 
formations  disappear,  leaving  gneiss  and  mica-slate  on 
the  surface.  (Cievg.  Joum.  vol.  Iv.  p.  906.)  The  climate 
is  extremely  severe,  the  thermometer  occasionally  fiUling 
below  sero  of  Fahr.  x  the  summers  are  of  short  dura- 
tion, with  an  average  day  temperature  of  6go.  The  pre- 
vailing winds,  on  the  E.  coast,  arefh>m  W.S.W.  to 
N.  W. :  there  is  less  fog  than  on  the  neighbouring  Island 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  straits  of  Beueisle  are  never 
firosen  over.  Com  will  not  ripen  ;  but  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, spinach,  and  turnips  answer  pretty  well.  The 
wealth  of  the  country,  however,  consists  chiefly  In  the 
abundance  of  fish  on  its  coasts.  Whales,  cod,  salmon, 
and  herrings,  are  extremely  plentiful.  The  Labrador 
Bshery  is  nearly  confined  to  the  S.B.  tract,  opposite 
Newfoundlaml :  within  a  few  rears  it  has  increased  six 
fold,  and  it  now  rivals  that  or  Newfoundland.  During 
the  fishing  season,  about  900  schooners  come  from  the 
latter  to  the  fishing  stations  of  Labrador,  and  about 
half  the  produce  is  sent  to  St  John's,  the  remainder 
being  exported  to  England,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, by  English  and  Jersey  houses  unconnected  with 
Newfoundland.  The  American  fishing  vessels  average 
about  400,  principally  sloops  and  schooners,  manned  by 
crews  varying  from  9  to  13  hands,  making  a  total  of  about 
6,000  men.  Each  man  catches,  at  an  average,  about  100 
quintals  of  fish  during  the  season ;  and  the  oil  is  in  the 
proportion  of  1  ton  to  aoo  quintals.  They  freouent 
chiefly  the  N.  part  of  the  coast,  clean  tb«r  flsn  on 
board,  and  leave  Lalnrador  early  In  September.  About 
10  ships  from  Quebec,  and  lao  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  carry  away  flsh  and  Airs  to  the  value  of 
about  60,000/.  a  year ;  the  French,  also,  send  a  few  ves- 
sels, but  tbev  are  not  successful  fishermen.  From  16,000 
to  18,000  seals  are  taken  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  pro- 
ducing about  350  tons  oil ;  and  the  export  of  tars  of 
wolves,  bears,  foxes,  and  beavers  caught  In  the  Interior, 
was  valued,  in  1832,  at  3,150^  The  total  value  of  the 
produce  of  Labrador,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to 
w>2,0A0/.,  exclusively  of  the  articles  tent  to  London  by 
the  Moravians  settle«l  at  Nain. 

The  native  pop.  of  Labrador  are  Esquimaux ;  and  of 
all  the  tribes  settled  on  the  shores  of  America,  these  are 
the  most  filthy,  disgusting,  and  miserable.  They  form 
an  exception  to  all  others  in  their  appearance,  stature, 
and  manner  of  living ;  and  are  at  once  hated  and  de- 
spised by  the  other  Indian  tribes.  They  are  of  small 
stature,  and  In  their  language,  persons,  and  manners, 
bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Greenlanders.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  the  flesh  of  seal,  rein>deer,  and 
flbih  ;  and  their  dress  is  entirely  of  skins.  Their  houses 
in  winter  resemble  caverns  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  con- 
sist only  of  one  apartment,  which,  though  not  very 
large,  generally  contains  several  brothers,  or  other  rda- 
tives,  with  their  wives  and  children.  In  summer, 
they  dwell  In  tents  of  a  circular  form,  ccmstructed  of 
poles,  and  covered  with  skins  sewed  together,  which  they 
are  continually  moving  from  place  to  place.  They  have 
alwars  a  great  number  of  dogs  about  their  camp ;  which, 
beskMS  serving  to  guard  the  habitation,  and  to  draw  the 
sledgM,  are  occasionally  used  aa  food,  and  their  skins 
made  into  clothing.  The  European  residents  are  En- 
glish, Irish,  or  Jersey  servants,  left  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  fishing-rooms,  and  who  also  employ  them- 
selves  in  catching  seals.  Their  principal  settlements 
are  at  Bradore  Bay.  TAnse-le-blanc,  and  Forteau  Bay, 
the  last  being  by  far  the  most  considerable.  The 
Moravians  fbrmed  their  first  settlement  In  I7&9.  Their 
habits,  and  quiet  unobtrusive  life,  render  them  com. 
paratlvely  unknown.  They  trade  with  the  Esqui- 
maux, bartering  coarse  cloths,  powder,  shot,  guns, 
and  cdge-tooU,  for  furs,  oils.  ftc.  Their  Influence  is 
alleged  to  have  been  very  beneficUl  to  the  natives, 
not  only  In  changing  their  religious  belief,  but  in  Im- 
proving both  their  moral  and  physical  condition.  Mur- 
der, and  acts  of  violence,  are  much  less  fkequent  than 
formerly;  and  mutual  enmities  have  been  removed. 
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Their  boats,  houses,  and  fishing  implements  are  better 
constructed,  and  many  of  them  have  begun  to  exercise 
foresight  and  economy.  The  Moravian  settlements  are 
at  Nain,  Okkak,  Hopedale,  and  Hebron,  all  on  the  B, 
coast. 

The  coait  of  Labrador  was  first  discovered  by  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  in  1496 ;  but  it  was  not  visited  till  IfiOl,  when 
Corte  Real  called  It  Terra  Labrador  (cultivable  land), 
to  distinguish  k  from  Greenland,  which  he  named  Ttrra 
oerde.  The  name  is  now  applied  not  only  to  the  B. 
coast,  but  to  the  whole  peninsula,  including  that  part  on 
Hudson's  Bay  called  the  E.  Main. 

LABUAM.    See  Supplement. 

LACCADIVE  ISLANDS,  {Lak$ka-Dwipa,  *'a  1m 
of  isles,")  a  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  chiefly 
between  (at.  W*  and  \V»  N.,  and  long.  720  and  74o  B., 
about  75  m.  fh>m  the  Malabar  coast.  There  are  19  prin- 
cipal iiles,  but  the  largest  is  not  more  than  6  sq.  m.  In 
extent.  Most  of  them  are  surrounded  by  rocks  and  coral 
reefs :  the  water  near  them,  however.  Is  deep,  and  they 
are  separated  by  several  wide  channels,  frequented  by 
ships  passing  from  India  to  Persia  and  Arabia.  They  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  Mohammedans  called  Moplar*. 
They  do  not  yield  grain,  but  produce  an  Inflnite  quantity 
of  cocoa-nuts,  from  the  husks  of  which  the  Inhab.  form 
eoir  cables,  which  are  more  elastic  and  durable  than 
hemp,  as  the  sea.  water,  instead  of  rotting,  preserves  them. 
These  islands  are  well  nupplied  with  fish,  and  export  the 
small  shells  called  cowries,  which  pass  as  coin  all  over 
India.  Jagery.  a  little  betel  nut.  plantains,  a  few  eggt 
and  poultry,  and  coral  for  conversion  into  lime,  are  their 
remaining  exports ;  but  they  are  of  little  Importance^ 
and  the  inhab.  are  wretche<ny  poor.  Vasco  de  Gama 
discovered  these  islands  in  1499 :  they  were  dependent  on 
Cananore  till  ceded  by  Tippoo,  In  1792 ;  and  came  into 
our  possession  with  the  rest  of  that  soverelgd's  do- 
minions. (HamiUon*i  E.  I.  Gax.) 

LADAKH.  an  independent  country  of  W.  Thibet,  be> 
tween  the  32d  and  36th  degs.  of  N*  lai.,  and  the  76th  ami 
79th  degs.  of  E.  long. ;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.B.  by 
the  Kairakorum  mountains,  which  divide  It  firom  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Yarkund  and  Khoten,  E.  I»y  Chia»- 
than,  Rodokh,  and  Gardokh  ;  S.and  S.E.  by  the  Hima. 
laya,  separating  it  from  Cashmere,  and  the  territories  of 
Bissahar,  Kulu,  and  Chambu ;  and  W.  by  Baltea,  or 
Little  Thibet.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  rather  more  than  SOO 
m. ;  average  breadth,  159  m.  Area,  according  to  Moor- 
croft,  about  30,000  so.  m.,  who  also  estimates  the  pop. 
at  from  160,000  to  IHO.OOO,  chiefly  of  the  Thibetan  race. 
The  country  is  divided  into  4  districts;  Ladakb  Proper 
in  the  centre,  Nobra  to  the  N.,  Zanskar  S.  W.,  and  rlti 
S.E.  It  Is  an  inhospitable  land,  its  surface  being,  for  the 
most  part,  a  succession  of  lateral  mountain  ranges  be- 
longing to  the  Himalaya,  the  lowest  range  rising  nearly 
to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  lA,  the  ciq>..  Is  more 
than  1 1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  parta 
of  the  prov.  Nobra  are  3,000  ft.  higher.  The  passea 
that  lead  into  Ladakh  Arom  the  S.,  are  above  16,000  fl. 
high,  and  many  summits  In  the  central  part  of  the  country 
are  much  more  lofty.  Narrow  and  deep  valleys,  of  gmg 
length,  watered  by  considerable  rivers,  intervene  be- 
tween the  mountain  ranges,  and  comprise  nearly  all  the 
cultivable  land  of  the  country.  The  chief  of  these  vidleya 
Is  that  of  the  Upper  Indus,  here  called  the  Singh-kha-bao. 
This  extends  S.E.  and  N.W.,  through  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country.  The  Indus,  while  within  Ladakh,  reonvea 
the  Zanskar,  Zakat,  and  Dras  rivers ;  the  Shakut,  Iti 
chief  aflHuent  N.  of  the  Himalaya,  flows  principally  throagh 
Ladakh,  but  does  not  join  tne  main  stream  all  it  haa 
passed  Into  Little  Thibet.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  La- 
dakh are  tributary  to  the  Indus ;  in  the  S.,  however, 
are  several  which  join  the  Sutlege,  of  which  the  FItl  k 
the  chief.  There  are  some  consideraMe  lakes.  The 
country  is  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature.  Frort, 
snow,  and  sleet  commence  early  In  Sept.,  and  continue, 
with  little  Intermission, till  the beglnnlngof  Mav.  From 
the  middle  of  Dec.  to  the  beginning  of  Feb.,  Moorcroft 
found  the  thermometer  out  of  doors  at  night  seldom 
above  \SP  Fah.  But  durins  the  stmimer  the  sun  sblnea 
with  great  power ;  and  at  U,  in  Julv,  the  thermometer 
has  been  found,  at  noon,  to  stand.  In  the  sun, at  IS40  Fah., 
and  between  Li  and  Pltl,  at  10  degs.  higher.  The  at- 
mospliere  Is,  In  general,  dry  and  dear :  what  little  rain 
occurs  fklls  chiefly  during  the  summer  months.  The 
mountains  being  or  primlMve  formation,  the  soil  conaista 
almost  entlrelv  of  disintegrated  rocks  washed  into  the 
bottoms  by  tne  action  of  thaws  and  torrents.  The 
decomposed  granite  and  felspar  clothes  these  portloaa 
of  the  snrace  with  a  coating  of  clay,  sand,  grav^ 
and  pebbles,  which  skill  and  industry  can  only  render 
productive.  Both  climate  and  soli  being  thus  hostile 
to  vegetable  life,  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  where 
not  cultivated,  is  of  extreme  sterility :  a  few  willows  and 
poplars  are  the  only  timber  trees,  and  the  chief  verdure 
consists  of  the  Tartaric  furze,  with  a  few  tufts  of  worm* 
wood,  h  vssop,  dog-rose,  and  other  plants  of  the  desert. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  circumstances,  the 
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•tt  of  haOMkh  are  bv  DO  maai 
vc«r  equally  abundkiit  crop* 
iKDd,  witboat  iU  ever  being  i 


meam  nlfgardt  and  jaar 
are  ralaed  from  the 
gulRpred  to  lie  fallow, 
Mx>d  wttlMNit  aoj  attempt  at  an  alternation  of  produce. 
The  mountain  side*  are  formed  into  a  succeMion  of  ter- 
raoea,  supported  br  stone  breast-works,  down  which 
•tone  channels  conduct  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
the  detritmM  from  the  rock.  The  stone  dykes  are  not 
only  disposed  to  form  terraces  near  the  towns  and  vil- 
lagM,  but  in  spots  remote  from  human  habitations, 
where  they  are  constructed  by  the  peasantry,  and  suf< 
fered  to  remain  undisturbed  for  many  years,  pertiaps  for 
■ooM  geowatlons,  till  a  Quantity  of  earth  is  collected. 

The  field  thus  gained  nrom  the  mountain  has  next  to 
be  sopplied  with  manure.  As  wood  is  very  scarce,  the 
tecea  oa  cattle  are  mostly  used  as  (bel.  But  Moorcroft 
aaya.  that  the  ioors  of  thenouses  are  strewed  with  a  coat- 
lac  of  travel,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  which  is  removed 
from  tine  to  time,  and  this,  with  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  fuel,  fbrms  almost  the  onlv  ounure  that  sustains 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  sou.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
buckwheat,  are  the  chief  grains  cultivated.  The  wheat 
b  of  three,  the  barlev  of  two  varieties :  one  of  the  latter, 
the  akervkkt  or  naked  barley,  is  a  superior  kind,  especially 
tor  malting,  but  it  degenerates  in  a  tower  level,  as  in  tlie 
sidiacent  plaina  of  Hindostan.  Wheat  and  tMU-ley  are 
asosdly  sown  in  Mav,  and  reaped  in  September,  the 
fnmt  heat  of  tlie  sun  in  summer  fully  compensating  for 
toe  sliortaess of  that  season.  At  Pituk,  near  L^  more  tlum 
10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  barley  is  said  by  MoorcroA  to  be 
ready  for  tlie  sickle  In  two  months  from  the  time  of 
aoving.  The  plough  is  entirely  of  wood,  generallT 
willow,  except  the  point,  which  it  formed  or  a  small 
piece  of  iroQ.  The  furrow  is  not  more  than  four  or  Ave 
ucbes  deep  i  but  the  euth  Is  well  broken,  and  the  seed 
la  aiierwards  careftilly  covered  over.  Ploughing  is 
perf»nDcd  by  a  pair  of  shos  (a  hybrid  male  between 
the  j^iflL,  bo$  gnnmienSt  and  common  cow),  or  lebus, 
driren  without  reins,  but,  with  the  utmost  precision,  by 
the  Tolce,  or  by  a  wand.  The  ground  is  ploughed 
twice ;  the  grain  is  sown  broad  cast  In  the  ftarrow.  or 
ptented  by  the  dibble.  Com  is  frequently  reaped  while 
green,  and  laid  on  tlie  ground  in  ut  bimdlet  to  ripen 
more  completely.  In  very  dry  soib  the  grain  la  pulled 
op  by  the  roots,  the  straw  being  valuable  for  fbdder ;  In 
■ftobt  soils,  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  by  a  curved, 
abort-bladed  tickle,  which  is  perhaps  qudU  as  well 
t«»Tf*«  for  the  purpose  as  that  of  Europe.  There 
it  no  great  variety  of  kitchen  vegetables  *,  but  onions, 
carroU,  turnips,  and  cabbaaes,  are  raised  In  some  places, 
and  carraway,  mustard,  and  tobacco,  are  grown  la  a  few 
gardens.  Plenty  of  apricots  and  apples  are  raised  every 
where ;  bat  few  other  kinds  of  fruits.  Pears,  grapes, 
«Qd  melons  are  imported  frtxn  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Lucerne  grows  with  great  luxuriance  In  tome 
parte,  and  a  species  of  salntfoin  is  met  with  in  the 
moantains ;  but  the  most  valuable  source  of  fodder  is, 
perhaps,  the  prangos  {Prang.  patutariOj  Lindley).  This 
plant,  which  is  a  perennial  delighting  in  a  poor  sterile 
toil,  bat  growing  In  every  varletr  of  site,  except  actual 
twamp,  is  eooimoa  in  the  W.  of  Ladakh,  and  varies  in 
else,  from  a  duster  of  leaves  and  Sowers,  to  tnm  13  to  18 
ft.  tn  drc.  In  August  or  September,  the  plants  are  cut  to 
within  two  or  three  Inches  fhnn  the  ground,  en  which 
they  are  laid  tn  bundles  to  dry,  and  afterwards  piled  like 
other  kinds  of  fodder,  on  the  house  tops.  The  prangos 
require  no  sbeltCT.  In  the  winter,  about  1  cwt.  for  24 
boors  is  considered  suiBclent  for  20  sheep,  or  80  lambs. 
Healthv  sheep  fed  upon  it  are  said  to  become  Cst  in  90 
days:  it  b  also  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  horses, 
tboogb  perbapa  less  so  than  for  sheep.  Rhubarb  is 
an  abundant  indigenous  product ;  and  If  oorcroft  sup- 
the  faciUties  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  it  to  be  so 
.  that  our  B.  Indian  dealert  in  the  article  might 
eatOy  undersell  the  merchants  of  Russia  or  Turkey  in 
the  European  market. 

The  vaik-mule  or  xho  is  principally  used  for  the  trans- 
port Of  burdens;  horses  are  tew  and  small,  though 
active  and  hardy.  The  native  breeds  of  sheep,  though 
iMMtly  larger  than  those  of  India,  are  much  smaller  than 
the  sheep  of  Chan-tban.  One  spedes,  the  Purlk  sheep, 
it  very  diminutive ;  tmt  It  gives  3  lambs  In  13  months, 
about  3  Iba.  of  wool  a  year,  at  two  shearings,  and  its 
mutton  is  excellent.  Being  domesticated  like  the  dog. 
It  is  maintained  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  shawl-wool 
goat  is  the  common  breed  In  this  and  the  ueighbouriog 
coontriet ;  the  fleece  is  finer  In  Ladakh  than  elsewhere. 
The  latter  is  cut  ooce  a  year  ;  the  wool,  picked  out,  is 
tent  to  Cashmere,  and  the  hair  made  into  r(^)es,  coarse 
— ^fctiwft  and  bUnkett,  for  home  consumption.  The  wild 
^t^\fn^X'4  are  not  numerous :  the  ibex,  wild  sheep,  otrit 
mmtmon,  and  a  kind  of  wild  horse,  are  the  principal 
The  leopard,  jaguar,  ounce,  bear,  and  lynx,  are  rare. 
Fish  are  very  plentIM,  but  the  prevailing  religion  pre> 
vents  their  t>emg  used  as  food. 

Sulphur  it  found  in  some  places,  and  soda  In  great 
plenty  on  tiie  Indus,  and  in  the  N.,  lead,  iron,  and  cop- 
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Mr  are  laid  to  exitt  \  and  gold  In  the  taodt  of  tha 
Sh^uk,  but  the  government,  from  politic  or  tupersti- 
tlous  motives,  has  prohiMted  the  search  for  this  metal. 

The  native  trade  of  Ladakh  is  of  no  great  amount ; 
but  its  transit  trade  is  important  from  the  country  being 
the  great  tl»oroughfare  lor  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Thibet,  Turkestan,  China,  and  even  Russia,  ou 
one  hand,  and  Cashmere,  the  Punjab,  and  the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  on  the  other.  Ladakh  it  the  entrep^  for  tlie 
goats'  wool,  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawls  are  made, 
and  which  is  partly  supplied  from  this  country,  but 
chlefiy  from  Rodokh  and  Chan-tban.  About  800  camel 
loads  are  annually  exported  to  Cashmere,  to  which 
country,  by  ancient  custom  and  engagements,  the  export 
Is  excTusivdy  confined,  all  attempu  to  convev  It  else- 
where being  punished  by  coofUcation.  In  Uke  man- 
ner,  it  is  coosidered  ille^  hi  Rodokh  and  Chan-tban 
to  allow  a  trade  in  shawl-wool  except  through  La- 
dakh ;  and  in  the  latter,  impediments  are  opposed  to 
any  import  tnm  Yarkuna,  though  the  wool  of  that  pro- 
vince be  of  superior  quality  and  cheaper.  The  fleece  of 
the  wild  goat  is  exported  In  smaller  quantities  to  Cash- 
mere, and  wrought  Into  shawls,  soft  doth,  and  Hnings 
for  snawl-wool  stockings ;  this  material  Is  softer  ami 
warmer  than  the  ordinary  shawl  wool,  but  is  much  lets 
used  for  shawls.  Sheep**  wool  it  wrought  Into  doths 
exported  to  Kotoch,  Kulu,  ftc. ;  and  many  Chan-than 
sheep  are  exported  to  the  mountain-states,  where  they 
are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  carrying  from 
35  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  weight.  Tea  comet  fh»  China  through 
Latsa  and  Yarkund,  and  is  exported  In  considerable 
quantities  to  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab:  inferior  kinds 
of  the  same  shrub  are  Imported  from  the  British  torri- 
toriee  of  Bissahar,  and  used  bv  the  lower  classet  In  La- 
dakh.  According  to  Moorcroft,  100  maunds  of  black  tea, 
fhmi  Bissahar,  are  imported  annually  into  L4,  where  it 
sells  at  16  llohiunmed  »hahi  rupees  a  maund.  Borax  and 
salt  fmm  Thibet :  silks,  silver  ingots,  and  various  manu- 
fMtured  articles  from  China :  felu,  camlets,  dried  sheep- 
skins, steel,  boots,  Russia  leather,  brocades,  velvets, 
and  broad  dotbt,  horses,  and  drugs  from  Yarkund : 
cooking  vessels,  water-pots,  and  about  800  maunds  of 
dried  apricots,  Ac.  yearly  from  Baltee ;  shawls,  chintxet, 
cofKier-tinned  vessels,  and  other  domestic  utoislls,  and 
gram,  tnm  Cashmere  and  the  Puqjab:  ghee,  hooey,  rai- 
sins, and  grain,  firom  Hindoetan  -,  and  iron  and  hardware 
manufactures,  wooden  tea-cupt  in  large  numbers,  ke.t 
from  Bissahar,  are  the  remaining  prindpal  imports  into 
Ladakh.  The  imports  fVom  Yarkund,  of  Russian  goods, 
kc,  are  mostly  Intended  for  the  Ptiqjab.  The  dried 
fhiits  ttma  Bdtee  are  exchanged  for  foreign  wool, 
and  the  goods  from  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab  are  partly 
re-exported  into  the  Thibet  provinces. 

The  government,  as  regards  the  people.  Is  despotic  i 
but  tlie  rajah  has  very  little  real  power,  nefaig  controlled 
by  the  lama$,  or  priesthood,  by  whom  ae  Is  occasionally 
deposed.  The  business  of  the  state  is  carried  on  t^ 
the  khalun,  or  prime  minister,  the  depu^  khalun,  tha 
lom-pa,  or  cbm  mtlitarv  ofBcer,  the  treasurer,  who  is  a 
lama,  and  the  master  of  the  horse.  The  towns  and  districts 
are  governed  by  inferior  khaluns ;  and  the  magistracy  is 
diacbarged  by  oflk^rs  called  nar-pat,  and  by  the  bead 
men  of  vUlaget.  Most  of  these  are  paid  liy  assignments 
of  land,  and  bv  claims  on  the  people  for  contributions  ot 
artides  of  dailv  use.  The  ri^ab,  khahm,  and  lom-pa 
divide  among  them  the  produce  of  the  imports  on  mer- 
chandise in  transit,  and  carry  on  a  trade  in  shawl  wool 
and  tea,  from  which  most  of  tndr  Inooroe  is  derived. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  is  roughly  estimated  at  about 
5  lacs  of  rupees  a  rear. 

In  spiritual  aflWirs  Ladakh  is  subordinate  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Buddhists,  the  grand 
lama  of  Thibet,  who.  appoints  the  chief  lamas  ot  this 
country.  The  lamat  are  very  numerous,  every  fkmlly 
in  which  there  Is  more  than  one  son  furnishing  one,  who 
is  a  famllv  priest,  attached  to  a  monastic  Institotion  or 
college,  though  living  ordinarily  among  the  people,  and 
conducting  the  rites  of  their  dally  worship.  All  profess 
poverty  and  celibacy,  though  a  man  who  has  been  married 
is  admissible  Into  their  order.  The  lamas  do  not  con- 
flne  theinsdves  to  strictly  religious  duties,  but  cultivate 
the  land,  rear  sheep  and  goats,  and  take  an  active  share 
In  the  fiscal  and  political  administration.  There  are 
many  conventual  establishments  for  females. 

Mohammedanism  has  of  late  made  great  progress  fai  the 
8.  and  W.,  but  the  mass  of  the  pop.  are  still  BuddhisU. 
**  Thdr  rellgiout  belief  and  practice  seems  to  be  a  strange 
mixture  of  metaphysics,  mysticism,  morality,  fortune- 
telling,  juggling,  and  Idolatnr.  The  doctrine  of  the  me- 
temptychosit  Is  curiously  blended  with  tenets  and  pre- 
cepU  very  similar  to  those  of  Christianity,  and  with  the 
worship  of  grotesque  dirinitles.  The  lamas  recognise  a 
sort  of  trinity,  or  a  triad  consisting  of  a  paramount  doity, 
a  prophet,  and  a  book  ;  and  the  people  are  exhorted  to 
truth,  ciiastitv,  reKignation,  mutual  forbearance,  and 
good-will.  The  religious  »crvice  iMTfornipd  dally  at  the 
temples  attached  to  inoiia«tPri»*«  lontisu  chiefly  ofprayera 
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and  chanting,  In  which  th«  mysHc  sentence,  '*  (hm  nume 
paee  me  oom"  is  frequently  repeated,  and  the  whole  is 
accompanied  with  the  ratuic  of  wind  instruments,  chiefly 
harmonising  with  tabrets  and  drums."  {Moorcrqft'tTrav, 
I.  340,341.S44.) 

The  military  force  consists  of  a  peasant  militia,  rery 
111  equipped  and  inefficient ;  and  there  is  little  to  prevent 
Ladakh  falling  permanently  under  the  dominion  of  some 
one  of  its  more  powerfiil  neighbours. 

There  is  little  wealth  in  the  country,  but  what  exists 
ts  equally  dlAised,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  in 
easy  circumstances.  They  pay  no  money  taxes  to  the 
state;  but  are  bound,  to  suit  and  service, both  domestic 
and  military,  and  ftirnisb  contributions  in  kind  for  the 
support  of  tne  nOah  and  the  governors  of  districts.  The 
people  are  in  general  mild  uid  timid,  frank,  honest,  and 
moral,  when  not  corrupted  br  communication  with  the 
dissolute  Cashmerians ;  but  they  are  indolent,  exceed- 
ingly dirty,  and  addicted  to  intoxication.  Their  food  is 
nourishing,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  meal  porridge, 
bread,  vegetables,  tea,  wheaten  cakes,  and  once  a  day  the 
flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  or  yaiks.  The  wealthy  drink  grape 
Juice  and  water  or  sherbet,  the  poorer  classes  a  kind  of 
beer,  called  chang,  made  of  fermented  barley.  All  orders 
and  both  sexes  dress  chiefly  In  woollens ;  to  which  the 
men  add  mantles  of  flowered  chints,  and  brocade  or  velvet 
caps,  and  the  women  cloaks  of  cotton,  China  satin,  or 
Benares  brocade  lined  with  sheep  skin,  the  wool  inwards, 
and  numerous  ornaments.  Both  sexes  Wear  leather  boots. 
In  which  they  take  great  pride.  Some  curious  domestic 
customs  prevail :  among  others,  polyandry  is  common, 
the  younger  sons  of  a  (amlly  being  subordinate  husbands 
to  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother ;  and  when  the  latter  dies, 
bis  property,  authority,  aiul  widow,  devolve  upon  the  next 
brother. 

Hiitorp.  —Ladakh  originally  formed  one  of  the  provs. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  i  but  when  the  Chinese  con- 
quered that  country,  they  did  not  extend  their  sway  to 
l^adakh,  which  seems  to  have  retained  its  own  princes. 
About  170  years  ago,  the  Kalmuck  Tatars  invaded  La. 
dakh,  and  the  r^jah  fled  to  the  governor  of  Cashmere, 
who,  with  the  permission  of  Aurungzebe,  reconquered 
the  country  for  tlie  rajah.  From  that  time  a  small 
annual  present  was  made  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi 
through  the  governor  of  Cashmere.  Rm^eet  Singh 
took  possession  of  Ladakh,  and  exacted  a  tribute ;  but 
since  his  death,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
country  has  recovered  its  former  independence.  A  small 
annual  tribute  or  present  is,  however,  said  to  be  sent  to 
the  authorities  of  Gardokh,  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  Lassa.  ( Moor crqft'i  and  Treireck's  TraoHti,  i.  *2SS-~ 
WBQ. ;  Ltouirs  and  Geranft  TVmr  in  the  Himak^a : 
Tram,  qfthe  Aiiat,  Soc.,  i.  49—58. ;  Atiatic  JownuU^ 
vol.  xvUI.,  ftc)  ,  f 

«  LaoAKH,  or  Lb,  the  cap.  of  the  above  country.  {See  Lb.) 

LADOGA  (LAKE),  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe,  sur- 
rounded by  the  governments  of  Petersburg,  Olonets,  and 
Wyborgin  Finland,  and  extending  flrom  lat.  89^  86'  to  61^ 
46'.and  from  long. 99<>80'to32O 55' B.  Though  the  largest 
collection  of  f^esh  water  in  Europe,  there  is  but  little 
accessible  information  respecthig  it.  Its  length,  N.W. 
to  S.B.,  is  about  1S5  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about  70  m. 
Area  estimated  at  from  6,200  to  6,300  sq.  ra.  Its  depth  is 
very  unequal.  It  recehres  about  GO  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Vuox,  connecting  it  with  ttie  Saima  Lake 
in  Finland ;  the  Svir,  by  which  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
Lake  Onega  are  poured  into  it ;  the  Volkhov,  by  which 
It  communicates  with  Lake  llmen ;  and  the  Siass,  like 
the  latter,  from  the  S.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters 
by  the  Neva  into  the  Gulph  of  Finland.  Its  shores  are 
generally  low  ;  on  its  N.W.  and  S.  banks  are  situated 
Berdobal,  Kronsborg,  Keksholm,  Schlusselburg,  and 
New  Ladoga.  It  has  several  islands,  chiefly  towards  its 
N.  extremity:  and  is  so  AiU  of  rocks  and  quicksands, 
and  suhiect  to  storms,  that,  to  avoid  it,  Peter  the  Great 
began,  in  1718,  the  Ladoga  Canal,  from  New  Ladoga,  on 
the  Volkhov,  to  Schlusselburg,  on  the  Neva,  alongtho 
8.  shore  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  70  m.  This 
work  was  flnlsbed  under  the  Empress  Anne,  in  1732:  it 
Is  74  ft.  broad,  and,  according  to  the  season,  fttnn  4  to  8 
or  9  ft.  deep.,  and  has  20  large,  besides  numy  smaller 
sluices.  It  IS  annually  navigated  by  an  immense  number 
of  boats,  chiefly  with  merchandise  for  Petersburg.  The 
canals  of  Siass  and  Svir  form,  with  that  of  Ladoga,  a 
continuous  diain  of  communiesticm  round  the  S.  and 
S.B.  shores  of  the  lake;  and  the  canal  of  Tikhvine 
(Novgorod)  places  It  in  direct  connection  with  Uie 
wolga.  {SekkUxlert  La  Rm$$ie  i  Potuntt  f  c,  passim  ; 
Diet.  Qfog.) 

LADRONBS.or  MARIANNE  ISLANDS,  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  N.  Padflc  Ocean,  belonging  to  Spain,  be- 
tween the  13th  and  21sl  deg.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  144th 
and  I46th  of  B.  long.  There  are  about  twenty  of  them ; 
but  five  only  are  Inhabited,  and  these  lie  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  cluster.  They  are  so  close  together, 
and  are  also  so  broken,  as  well  as  irregular  In  their 
fjira   and  position,  as  to  appear  like  fragmonts,  dis- 
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Jointed  ftxnn  each  other,  at  remote  periods,  by  some  sad- 
den convulsion  of  nature.    Those  Aracments  have  now  • 
very  barren  and  unpromising  aspect.  In  particolar  spots, 
indeed,  there  are  scattered  patches  of  verdure ;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, little  better  than  naked  rodu  appear;  and  scarcely 
a  tree  or  shrub  is  visible  among  them.    The  coast  of  the 
iljands  consists  mostly  of  black  or  dark  brown  rocks, 
honeycombed  in  many  parts  Yxj  the  action  of  the  waves. 
Their  geological  constitutioo  Is  almost  wholly  volcanic, 
and  some  volcanoes  have  been  in  action  m  modem 
times.    The  climate  is  generally  serene  and  temper^e, 
the  tropical  heats  being  much  duninished  by  the  regular 
sea-breezes.    During  the  months  of  July  aiul  Aug., how- 
ever, the  weather  is  mtolerably  hot ;  ana  at  the  season  of 
the  W.  monsoons,  between  June  and  Oct..  the  most 
tremendous  hurricanes  are  experienced  at  tne  fall  and 
change  of  the  moon.    The  surfoce  of  the  interior  is 
much  brcAen,  and  rises  into  high  hills  and  even  moun- 
tains  ;  but  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  of  great  fertility,  and 
if  properly  cultivated  would  produce  abundantly  most  of 
the  intertropical  plants.    Anson  visited  tlie  Ladrones  fai 
1742,  and  aescribes  Tinian  as  abounding  with   every 
tiling  necessary  to  human  subsistence  and   comfort; 
and  being  withal  of  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  ap- 
pearance, diversified  by  a  happy  intermixture  of  valleys 
and  gently  rising  hills :  the  woods  consisting  <^  tall  and 
well  spread  trees,  with  fine  lawns  interspersed.    The 
same  island  being,  however,  visited  by  subsequent  navi> 
gators,  among  others  by  Byron,  was   found  to  have 
become  an  nninhabitable  wfldemess,  overgrown  with 
impenetrable  thickets.    The  reason  of  this  change  was, 
that  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  these  islands  had  been  con- 
quered, had,  for  what  reason  it  seems  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture, removed  the  inhab.  from  Tinian  to  another  Island, 
and  after  their  departure  it  soon  degenerated  into  a  state 
of  nature,  and,  when  last  visited,  was  nothing  better  than 
a  wild  and  savage  wilderness.    This  statement,  how. 
ever,  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  group :  for  Kotsebue 
informs  us  that  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  Indian  com,  sugar, 
and  the  plantain,  thrive  in  other  islands,  and  produce 
abundant  supplies  for  the  pop.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  are  numerous,  and  the  lama  has  been  introduced 
with  success  from  Peru.    WHd  hogs  also  are  found  in 
great  numbers,  many  of  them  of  a  large  sixe,  weighing 
900  lbs.,  particularly  on  the  island  of  Saypan.    They  are 
very  flerce,  and  when  hunted  by  dogs  nuke  a  formidable 
resistance.   The  flsh  that  are  found  on  the  coast  are  very 
unwholesome,  and  produced  pernicious  dTects  on  the 
crews  of  the  ships  both  of  Anson  and  Byron.    The 
tripong,  or  holothuria.  Is  caught  by  the  natives,  and  sold 
to  the  Cliinese.    The  country  is  Infbsted  with  musquU 
toes,  and  with  endless  varieties  <tf  loathsome  insects. 
The  natives  are  tall,  robust,  and  active ;  the  men  wear 
scarcely  any  covering,  and  the  women  only  a  petticoat  of 
mat.   Both  sexes  staui  their  teeth  black,  and  many  tattoo 
their  bodies.    Their  huts  are  formed  of  wood  from  the 
palm  tree,  and  divided  by  mats  Into  several  apartments 
devoted  to  distinct  uses.    They  are  good  swimmers,  and 
extremely  clever  in  managing  their  canoes,  in  which, 
with  a  good  wind,  they  will  saU  at  the  rate  of  20  m.  an 
hour.    Their  number.  In  ttie  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
Is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  150,000;  though  this  la 
probauy  for  beyond  the  mark ;  but  the  race  hu  been  so 
much  thinned  by  the  croelties  practised  on  them  by  the 
Smmlards,  that  the  present  Imuan  pop.  scarcely  exceeds 
4,000.    Gusian,  the  largest  island,  contained  in  1816  only 
one  Indian  fomily,  its  inhab.  (5JI90)  consisting  of  settlers 
ttcm  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.    The  cap  is 
San  Ygnada  de  Agana,  which  to  1816  had  8,120  Inhab., 
and  was  the  seat  ofthe  Spanish  governor.    The  number 
of  Spaniards  Is  very  smaO. 

The  Ladrooe  Islands  were  originally  discovered  b7 
MasNdlan,  who  called  them  Lot  Isku  de  ku  iMdrome*^ 
or  7^  iMkmdt  qf  JTkiewsi  because  the  Indians  stole 
every  thing  made  of  iron  within  titeir  reach.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century  they  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Mariana,  or  Marianne  Islands,  fh>m  the  queen  of 
Spain,  Mary  Ann  of  Austria,  mother  of  Charles  11.,  at 
whose  expense  missionaries  were  aent  thither  to  pro- 
pagate the  Christian  Iklth. 

LAGO-NBGRO,  or  LAGONERO,  a  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  prov.  BasiUcata,  on  the  high  road 
firom  Naples  to  Calabria,  12  m.  N.B.  Policastro.  Pop. 
about  5,000.  {RampoUU.)  It  Is  well  built,  and  has  an 
old  castle,  an  hospital,  and  several  other  charitable  In. 
stitutions,  with  manufictures  of  woollen  cloth  and  capa, 
and  a  large  weekly  market 

LAGOS,  a  fordfled  sea-port  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Alnrve,  dip.  of  a  comarca  of  its  own  name,  18  m.  E. 
by  N.  Cape  St.  Vhicent,  and  1 14  m.  S.  by  E.  Lisbon,  lat. 
8r>  6*  N.,  long.  80  40*  W.  Pop.  6,798.  It  is  built  on 
the  shore  of  a  large  bay  sheltered  N.  and  W.  by  hUia 
covered  with  vbies  and  fruit  trees.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, and  the  houses  genersJIy  small;  but  there  are 
several  handsome  and  regularly-tmilt  public  ediflces, 
among  which  are  2  parish  churches,  a  military  asylum, 
town  hospital,  and  3  convents,  two  of  which  are  In  the 
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TW  ttdffaboorhood  ■bwrnfa  la  wiam^  If^  «d 
•thcr  fruits,  with  milM  of  dUfcraiCkiodt;  bat,  M  In  the 
n$t  of  Alsarre,  there  it  a  great  •cardty  of  eom,  which 
!•  hnpoitcd  from  Alemtcjo  and  tho  ports  of  Spain.  TIm 
ibherj  of  tnnaJ— ,  andioviet,  Ac,  u  very  considerable, 
sod  the  produce,  after  being  salted,  is  seot  bjr  sea  to  other 
parts  of  the  kinfdom.  (JjTiKmm.) 

LAGUNA.    5^  TaxBairrB. 

LAHORE,  m.  Indepeodent  ktefdm  of  HJndosfan. 
(SerPuiUAB.) 

LawMtcaci^of  thePua^^ab,  HiodosCan,  and  la  Roa- 
Ject  Sngh's  tiine,  the  cap.  of  his  dominions,  on  the  Ra- 
voe  {l^/drmfU9h  VO  m.  N.B.  Delhi;  let.  »!<>  Sy  N., 
kny.  74^  Sf  B.  "  Lahore  U  surrounded  bjr  a  brick  wall 
about  30  ft.  high,  wliich  extends  for  about  7  ■».,  and  is 
eootinisous  with  the  fort.  The  latter.  In  which  the  n^ah 
resides,  is  sui  rounded  bv  a  wall  of  no  great  strmgth, 
with  looo-boles  for  nusaetnr  i  a  branch  of  the  RaTee 
washes  the  foot  of  its  N.  Ihce,  but  it  has  no  moat  on  either 
of  the  remaining  sides.  The  palace  within  this  enclosure 
is  of  manj  stories,  and  entirely  Cseed  vith  a  kind  of  porce- 
lain enamel,  on  which  prooesiions  and  combats  of  men 
and  ssiiauiU  are  depicted.  Bfany  of  these  are  as  psHect 
as  when  first  placed  in  the  walL  Sereral  of  the  old  build- 
ings are  In  ruins ;  others  are  entire,  and  throw  into  shade 
the  meaner  structures  of  more  recent  date.  Runjeet 
Singh  cleared  awar  some  of  tlM  rubbish,  and  repaired  or 
reftted  some  of  the  ndoed  buiUiings  of  Jehangire  and 
Shah  Jehan ;  but  his  alterations  were  not  slwaya  made 
with  good  feeling  or  taste.  The  great  vquare  and  build- 
ings of  tlie  principal  mosques  were  converted  into  a 
place  of  exercise  iior  bis  Sipahi  inCsotrr.  ami  be  stripped 
the  dooM  of  the  mausolenra  of  Asor  Jah  of  its  white 
marbles  to  apply  them  to  the  erection  of  some  insignifl- 
cant  apartments  in  tlie  garden-court  of  the  mosque. 
The  dmmmam,  or  eeoeral  hall  of  audience,  is  a  long 
apartment  supported  by  many  pillars.  The  d/vms-AAos, 
or  private  audlence-hsiU  is  a  suite  of  small  chambers, 
oObrlng  notldng  remarkable.'*   {Moorerqfi,  1.  104,  106.) 

Lahore  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  13  coss  (about  19 
m.)  in  circ  Barnes  s^rs  that  the  andent  cap.  extended 
E.  to  W.  fw  ft  m.,  and  had  an  average  breadth  of  »m.,  as 
■uj  be  leaned  by  the  ruins.  Whatever,  indeed,  auy 
have  been  its  attual  extent,  it  is  clear,  from  the  remains 
of  buildings  beyond  the  walls,  that  it  was  oace  much  more 
extensive  than  at  present.  The  modem  city  occupies 
the  W.  angle  of  the  audent  cap.,  and  the  portion  of  It 
within  the  walls  Is  apnarwitly  very  populous.  Mooreroft, 
who  visited  Lahore  in  1819,  says,  —  "  The  streets  were 
crowded  to  an  extent  beyond  any  thing  1  ever  witnessed 
in  .m  Indian  city.  The  iiouses  were  in  general  of  brick,  and 
5  storli«  high,  but  many  were  In  a  very  crasy  condition. 
The  chief  hasaar  follows  the  direction  of  the  dty  wall. 
ami  it  not  Car  diftant  from  it.  The  street  is  narrow,  and 
this  incunvenience  is  aggrav.ited  by  platforau  in  l^nt  of 
tiut  ftiiops,  on  which  tlte  goods  are  alsptayed  under  pro- 
jectins  pent-hou*es  of  straw  to  protect  them  firom  the  sun 
aad  ndn.  Through  the  centre  of  the  remaining  contracted 
space  runs  a  deep  and  dirty  drain,  the  smell  from  which 
was  very  olfcnslve.  The  pop.  consists  of  Mohammedans, 
Hindoos,  and  Sikhs,  the  former  in  the  greatest  number." 
(L  10&,  106.)  Mooreroft  states  that  he  saw  only  one 
mosque  of  any  sixe  or  magniScence ;  but  Barnes,  a  later 
traveller,  a^rs  there  are  two  or  three :  the  principal,  or 
king's  uMMque,  a  large  bnUdiag  of  red  sandstone  brought 
by  Aurungxebe  from  near  Dieibi,  had,  however,  been 
desecrated  into  a  powder  magasine. 

Across  the  Ravee,  about  Sm.  K.  Lahore,  is  the  "  Shah 
Dura,"  or  nmusoleum  of  the  emperor  Jehanglre,  a  mo- 
tuunent  of  great  t»eauty.  **  It  is  a  quadrangular  building, 
with  a  minaret  at  each  comer  rising  to  the  height  of  70 
ft.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  marble  and  red  stone,  which  are 
atteraately  interlaid  bi  all  paru  of  the  building.  The 
sepulchre  is  of  most  chaste  workmanship,  with  Its  In- 
scripttons  aad  ornaments  arrangwl  in  baautlftil  mosaic ; 
the  shading  of  some  roses  and  other  flowers  is  even 
presarved  by  the  dlflhrent  colours  of  the  stooe.  Two 
Unes  of  blade  letters,  on  a  ground  of  white  marbia,  an- 
Booace  the  name  and  title  of  the  *  Conqueror  of  the 
World,'  Jehangfre :  and  about  a  hundred  dlflhrent 
words  in  Arabic  and  Pisrsian,  with  the  single  signiflcation 
of  God,  are  distributed  on  diflH-ent  parts  of  the  sepulchre. 
The  door  of  the  building  is  also  mosaic.  It  is  probable 
that  this  beautiftil  monument  will  soon  be  washed  into 
the  Ravee,  which  is  capricious  hi  Its  course  near  Lahore, 
and  has  lately  overwhelmed  a  portion  of  the  garden  wall 
that  environs  the  tomb."  (Bumrt' BokMmra,  tfc,  1.  187.) 
The  SluUimar,  or  garden  of  Shah  Jehan,  is  another  mac- 
niflcent  remnant  of  Mogul  grandeur.  It  is  about  |  m.  in 
length,  and  has  3  terraces,  each  rising  above  ttie  other. 
A  canal,  brought  from  a  great  distance,  intersects  it,  aad 
throws  up  numerous  fountains  to  cool  the  atmosphere. 
Runjeet  Singh  removed  some  of  Its  marble  houses,  and 
replaced  them  br  others  of  stone. 

The  bazaars  or  Lahore  do  not  exhibit  much  appearance 
of  wealth :  the  commerce  of  the  Punjab  is  centred  at 
Umritzir.     Lahore  was  captured  by  Sultan  Baber  In 
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lUOi,  nd  was  for  sobm  time  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  go- 
varameot  In  India.  It  was  for  a  while  In  the  possession 
of  the  Afghans,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  Kbah 
fsminn.  ex-king  of  CaubuL  (Hmmittom'M  B.  I.  Oax.  ; 
Moorerqfit  Bmme$,  Ac.) 

LALAMD  or  LAALAND,  an  Island  of  the  Danish 
archipelago,  in  the  Baltic,  between  lat.  M«  9»*  and 
MO  M^  N.,  and  long.  Il^  &y  B. ;  forming,  with  FaUtrr, 
froan  which  It  Is  separated  by  the  narrow  but  now  navi- 
cable  channel  of  Guldborg,  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom. 
Length,  K.  to  W.,  S6  m. ;  average  breadth  about  13  m. 
Area,  400  sq.  m.  Pop.  47.(iOa  It  Is  low,  and  Is  In  parts 
liable  to  inundations  ;  its  shores  are  much  Indented  by 
j  the  sea,  and  it  has  some  considerable  bays.  In  its 
centre  is  the  lake  of  Marieboe,  5  m.  in  length  by  S  In 
breadth.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  unhealthy  ;  but  the 
soil  is  very  frrtlle,  and  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
productive  of  the  Danish  Islands.  Principal  crops, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp  and  hops  are  also 
produced,  and  great  quantities  of  apples.  Onk,  and 
other  kinds  of  Umber  abound.  Mineral  products  and 
manoflictures  fow  and  Inslgniflcant.  LsJund  has  an 
active  trade  la  agricultural  produce ;  the  chief  seat  of 
which  is  Nak*how,  the  cap.,  a  town  of  9,900  inhab.,  on 
the  W.  roast. 

LALITA-PATAM,  a  considerable  town  of  Nepaul, 
N.  HIndostan,  about  1|  m.  S.  Catroandoo,  stated  to 
have  had,  \n  IMS,  a  pop.  of  M.OOO.  It  is  safcl  to  be  a 
handsomer  town  tlian  Catmandoo,  and  to  possess  some 
fine  public  edlAces. 

LAMBALLK,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  CAtes-du-Kord 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hlli,  beneath  which  runs 
the  high  road  from  Parts  to  Brest,  19m.  E.S.E.  St. 
Brieuc.  Pop.  (1H36).  4,396.  It  Is  well  built,  has  an  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  pop.,  is  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
and  has  two  suburbs,  a  communal  college,  public  library, 
with  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  parchment,  lea- 
ther, Ac. ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. (Dict.G4og.,^.) 

LA  MEOO,  a  dty  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,  and  cap.  of  a 
comarcaofitsownname,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro. 
44  m.  B.  Oporto,  and  199  m.  N.N.E.  Lisbon  ;  lat.  41°  4' 
N.,  long.  7^  40^  W.  Pop.  9XN)0.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  de  Penide  (an  olbet  of  the  Sierra  Estrella), 
on  the  little  river  Balsamone,  Just  before  its  junction 
with  the  Douro,  and  Is  divided  into  three  quarters,  two 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  bishop's  pa- 
lace, gardens,  ftc,  while  the  third  comprises  the  square, 
and  a  kmg  street  crossed  by  others  or  smaller  sise.  A 
cathedral  of  Gothic  architecture,  built  by  order  of  Don 
Henrique,  the  father  of  the  first  king  of  Portugal.  4  con- 
vents, and  an  hospital,  are  the  chief  public  estabTishments. 
The  marshy  lauds,  near  the  town,  are  very  rich,  pro- 
dudug  an  abnndance  of  fine  wines  and  delicious  fruits ; 
but  these  advantages  are  more  than  countervailed  by  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  which  makes  eommunicatiun  with 
Oporto  and  other  places  all  but  impossible.    (Afi9i«iso.) 

LAMPEDUSA,  LAMPION,  and  LINOSA;  three 
Islands  In  the  Mediterranean,  collectlvelv  called  the 
Pplagian  Isles,  belonging  to  the  kingd.  of  Naples,  and 
lying  between  lat.  Xf'  Wand  SOO  n.,  and  long.  I9<^  and 
13**  E.,  about  midway  between  Malta  and  the  shore  of 
Tunis.  Lampedusa,  the  aiL  Lopadmta,  by  far  the 
largest,  is  about  IS|  m.  in  circuit.  Its  shores  are  pre- 
cipitous, but  it  has  a  tolerable  harbour  on  Its  S.  side. 
lU  surfhce  is  level ;  the  B.  extremity  has  been  culti- 
vated l»y  an  English  speculator ;  the  W.  end  of  the  Isl. 
is  covered  with  dwarf  oUve  trees  and  other  wood,  much 
of  which  U  cut  for  fbel,  aad  sent  to  Malta  and  Tripoli. 
Both  Lampion  and  Ltaosa  are  uninhabited,  except  by 
rabt>its  and  aoaU;  the  former  island  has,  however, 
some  interesdng  traces  of  andent  buildings :  the  latter 
presents  distinct  marks  of  volcanic  origin.  {Swtftk*t  Sf- 
eiiw,  pp.  9B4-.209,  Ac) 

LANARKSHIRE,  or  CLYDESDALE, an  failand CO. 
ot  Scotland,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Dumbarton  and  Stir* 
Ung ;  B.  West  Lothian,  Mid  Lothhui,  and  Peebles ;  S. 
Dtunfries ;  «mI  W.  Ayr  and  Renfkew.  It  extends  from 
Queensberry  Hill,  on  the  borders  of  DumfHes-shire,  to 
near  Renfrew,  a  distance  of  66  m.,  comprising  nearly  the 
whole  country  drained  by  the  Clyde  (which  see)  and  its 
tributaries,  the  DougUus,  Avon.  N.  and  S.  Calder,  Ac. 
Area,  604,000  acres,  of  which  from  a  third  to  a  half 
are  supposed  to  be  arable.  It  Is  divided  into  three  wards, 
each  of  which  is  characterised  by  peculiarities  of  surface, 
soil,  and  climate.  The  ttmer  ward^  of  which  Lanark  is 
the  principal  town,  Incluaes  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  co., 
comprising  the  district  bounded  by  Peebles  on  the  E., 
DumfHes  on  the  S.,  and  Ayr  on  the  W.  ThU  district 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  mountains,  hills,  and  wide 
dreary  moors ;  the  only  cultivable  land  lying  along  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde  and  Douglass.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains In  this  ward  have  an  elevadon  of  above  3,300  ft. 
The  middle  trard,  having  Hamilton  In  iU  centre,  has  a 
comparatively  level  surikce,  the  low  grounds  along  the 
Clyoe  exteoulng  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  the 
bills  by  which  tluy  are  botmded  on  cither  side  being  of 
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bnotn,  bHtb,  or  Knv,  uid  exhlhltlDi  itAiBi  muJu  of 
pofTtj  or  dcaj :  but  the  older  buUdrnfi  an  niidullx 
MniBiparwlHlbTnewud  bcUrrnHkn.    Tta*  onlT 

KMe  huUdloft  in  Ibe  Cdudit  Htll,  Indndlni  •  ful. 
t  pv-  diqirta,  m  Ave  cburcb*  tva  cfupeli  bAloafliu 
10  tho  RaUcT,  aiid  DDO  to  tbB  Avnelato  Stnod.    Sncnl 

Ubh.  (ur  Uw  iiroiBolioo  of  dluallob  1'wwlT'>l|<it 
boTB  BT*  BUppornd  ■!  Ifao  frumur-adool  i  UHLInad- 
dlOoB  u  Um  Kbool  hH  berBipdd.  Hcb  nU  im  lonul 
•urn,  mrfaw  from  V.  to  11.  llitn  li,  txililH,  ■  diirilt 
•cboDllbrglcliUdrMi.  Tko  toed  niiBber  oT  Kboob  In 
UM  DH.  ■  itaon  vhlla  ilnoo  usmud  to  ■  ud  tbo  piqiili 
Ie4U;  tbB*  ItiwlMcriiitloD  Utewr  ad  rwliii(.raoai 
la  tlH  toni.    (Km  aat.  Ace.  if  ScaOnt,  \  Lmtark- 

at  bor.  1  ud  Onerll  Hot,  tbt  irr^cbraild  eDiloen,  ud 
■uOiar  of  '  Tbo  Hlliuuj  Anllqultici  of  U»  Koiuni  In 


Uiabc>r.,iDionnWinURi.  ThtTwiirk.it HI  H«B. 
ilumWttommiwr.  Inanln tocktootUieildiiterpit. 
lane*  oT  lb*  binUir,  iho  vIih  of  th«  nuriHl  Bn  «D(m 

poHitr-^kk^  bwtocH,  Uw  chliSnn.  Ja(^1^^  ud 


IS  iHi-i  of  ifK  ininHv  Aiaoro,  P.KM.) 
lit  boon  of  labour  an  ItDitad  to  )t>(  a  du  ibmiib. 
at  tbo  tear  1  and  tba  Pfopla  aro  pwuilarfr  reapKI- 
>1«.  ^  (^^^  ^^^A^!!'"™''  t ''W'^**^'- 

^Ti."</*iV.~)"U~Dai~b«  mniloiwiL  Sal  itKliUi 

iiri(hial1r  praclliod  at  tbo  uOlt  of  N*«  Lanark,  about 
tbo  begnralofl  of  tbo  coDturr.  Tboro  aro  tvo  fuaerol 
•odatlH,  nrgnwbkh,  oo  ibodMibofanmbcr  or  bto 
■m,  tbo  hfoDi  rccdie  tl..  00  tbal  of  a  cblld  V.  Tbo 
nm  ii  coUrctad  ai  ocoialoD  roqidrtf,  >be  toeletT  Dot  ao- 
enmuUtiu  an«  foiidi. 

LAHCASHlRR,  or  LAHCASTBR.a  mirll.  oo.  of 
BBilasd.  on  IH  W.  coiiC,  baibw  N.  CuBlMrland  and 
Wnlmonlam,  B,  Yorkibiro.  s.  DotWibIn  aod  Cbv 

panidflaid*  IndvntBd,  I»  moat  mrtbHly  pcvtion.  cm- 
■btlBi  of  tbe  bundrcd  of  Fnineu,  l>  iinanlnl  IniB  tbo 
malgbadr  of  Iha  to.  b]r  tba  iDlnromloo  of  Honcambo 
Bn  and!  mall  ponton  of  Waanoralaad.  Ano.l,IMUW 
ib*t.  of  vhidi  about  BWJ)OD*»  Hpinad  to  W  aiaEla, 
■■ado*.  Hid  ptataro.  Tba  boodred  of  Fbtdou  la  niia. 
nllr  mffod  and  nouutalDou  t  and  tba  K.  nuti  of  tba 
oo.  alopo  tbo  Yof kihira  bordar  are  occupM  oj  ponloDa 
dT,  or  d&cta  from,  tbo  trat  nntnl  or  famar  ranfo  of 

couDtrT  ki  Koorallr  dal  ;  jind  IdUia  S.  wt  of  the  cd.  an 

Enalaod.''TI>bw"u  ^halTr'jnd^od'lo "nuuftrlurf* 

portanco  j  fOr.  ai  raapoda  anicultur*.  It  ki»  tbouob  con- 
'Uatbtr  latprond,  oat  oT  lb*  mat  bMkwardU  tb* 
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TI»«reUafrcfltwiotofdraliiige.  FewthrMh- 
tog  Bwelilne*  bmve  been  introdoc«d ;  and  Agricultural 
ti«l>lweoto  are  geocrallj  venr  Imperfect.    Pocatoe*  are 
stenatTeiy  coltiTated  In  this  tbaa  In  any  oCber 
1  CO. ;  and  thb,  no  doubt.  It  one  eatue  why  few 
are  raiaed.     erasing  It  more  attended  to  than 
tJBte  hoabandry  ;  Urge  qnantHlet  of  bay  are  produced, 
and  there  ta  a  good  deal  of  dalnrlnc.    Lancathire  b  be- 
lieved to  be  the  original  teat  of  the  long- homed  breed  of 
cattle ;  but  they  are  now  to  croeted  and  intennixed  with 
odMra,  as  to  be  aekloni  fSound  pure.     There  are  aome 
large  eetatM  ;  but  ptoperty  It.  notwithttaoding,  a  good 
deal  tabdivided.    Tillage  fanna  for  the  mott  part  rather 
■Will,  and  uanaUy  held  on  tevenyearaleasetf  a  tenure  too 
■iMrt  to  adnk  of  theocetraiert  undertaking  any  very  ez- 
pitiie  lasprovcmentt.    Farm  building*  generally  good. 
Avcng«nnitofland,lnlft4S,98«.  Il|^.  anacre.  Eaclutfre 
of  other  piiooraU,  thitco.  has  vait  bedt  of  coal,  and  to  that, 
perlu^ia  than  any  thing  eke,  itt  extraordinary  pro- 
in  manutecturet  la  to  be  aacrlbed.    It  it  the  grand 
of  the  cotton  manuliMtore,  which  hat  grown  tip  with 
«  rapidity  wliolly  unexampled  in  the  hitto^  of  indnttry. 
MaadMatcr.  Preaton^Boltoo,  Oldham,  Blackburn,  Ath- 
ton,  Bttry,  Cborley,  wigaa,  and  other  townt,  where  the 
inCaetnre  It  prlndpally  carried  on,  and  Liverpool,  the 
d  cmporhnn  of  the  trade  of  the  eo.,  have  increated 
with  eqoai  rapidity.    Manchetter  It  now,  beyond  all  dit- 
pote,  the  f  rat  naanufheturing  town  in  tlM  world ;  and  the 
trade  and  narigatloo  of  LlVerpo<rf  are  inferior  only  to 
of  London.    Beddet  that  of  cotton,  the  woollen 
in&cture  it  extentlvely  carried  on  at  Roclidale  ami 
other  placea  in  this  co.,  aa  it  that  of  tilk,  llax,  paper, 
Jkc.    The  exteotkra  of  manufticturet  and  trade  hat 
at  ooca  a  caoae  and  a  cootequence  of  the  extention 
of  Che  fadlitiea  for  conreyance,  by  meant  of  caaalt,  rail- 
waya,  ftc.,  which  traverte  thit  co.  in  every  direction,  and 
bring  it,  aa  it  were.  Into  immediate  coomunlcatioo  with 
almoet  every  other  part  of  tlie  emigre.    Lwacathire  wat, 
indeed,  the  6rtt  co  to  coMtruct  a  navigable  canal  (tlie 
Duke  of  Bridgewater't) :  and  the  opening  of  tlie  llan. 
cheater  and  Liverpool  railway,  with  locomotive  engtnet, 
im  1890,  forma  a  new  and  aaoat  important  ara  in  the 
hiatary  of  internal  communication.    It  it  to  be  regretted 
tliat,  notwithttandiog  the  great  extent  of  tea  coaat  be- 
lonsiiig  to  thlt  CO.,  it  doet  not  potiett  a  tingle   good 
bav^our.    Liverpool  ia  the  bett,  hut  the  accett  to  It  It 
ibarraated  by  tand-bankt.    Lancathire  it  a  oa 
eootaina  7  huodredt,  4  borooght,  and  70 
IV  of  which  are  very  exteotive.    It  tendt  96 
to  the  H.  of  C.  being  4  for  the  oo.,  3  each  for  the 
of  Manclteater,  Liverpool,  Oldliam,  Bolton,  Pret- 
Lancatter,  Wigan,  and  Blackburn,  and  1  each  for 
Bochdale,  Bury,  Clitheroe,  Athton,  Salford,  and  War- 
ringUMt.    Regittered  electort  for  oo.  la  1M9-A0,  >S,766, 
hetoc  11,116  for  the  N.,  and  SI  ,650  for  the  S.  divltioo. 
In  1841.  Lancathire  had   M9.I84  inhab.   bootea.  and 
1.667.064  inhab.,  of  whom  814,847  were  malet,  and  863,107 
ieimalat,     8am  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  ooor  in  1847-48, 
8443191.  Annml  vahie  of  real  property  in  1816, 8,18e,043/.: 
do.  io  1848,7,756,138/. 
LAHCAana,  a  mun.  and  pari,  bor.,  and  tea-port  town 
of  England,  cap.   of  the  above  co..  looyiy 
aituated  in   hundt.  Araoundemett  and  Lontdale,  but 
with  a^parate  Juriidiction,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lune, 
46  m.  N.  by  B.  Liverpool,  and  906  m.  N.  by  W.  Loo- 
doQ  ;  lat.  540  4^  N..  long.  90  48^  W.    Area  of  par.  (com- 
priainf  17  townthlpa).  66,100  arret:  pop.  or  ditto,  in 
1841. 34.149.    Pop.  of  parL  bor.  (which  Includet  pant  of 
SkertOB  and  Bulk  townthlpt),  in  1841, 14JW.  The  town 
atanda  00  a  gentle   tlope  utdng  the  Lune,  which  it 
croeted  bv  by  a  baadtome  ttone  bridge  of  5  archot : 
and  die  tummit  of  the  hUl  it  crowned  tiy  the  battiont  of 
itt  fine  old  caatle,  and  the  lofty  tower  of  the  par.  church. 
Nearly  the  whole  town  It  buflt  of  freettooe.  from  quar- 
riea  In  the  aeighlMmrhood :  the  houtet  are  gmerally  well 
coottrocted,  and  many  are  large  and  handtome.    Tlie 
ttrceta,  however,  with  one  or  two  excepUoot,  are  Incon- 
venloatly  narrow,  and  badly  paved.  Lancatter  It  lighted 
with  gaa,  under  an  act  patted  In  1834,  and  It  well  tupplied 
with  water  fhim  tpringi  and  wellt.    The  principal  pub- 
lie  iKiilding  it  Uie  cattle,  once  a  magnlAcent  ttnicture, 
originaiiy  Duilt  in  the  11th  century,  but  renovated  by 
John  of  Oaimt,  Duke  of  Lancatter,  daring  the  reign  of 
Bdward  III. :  it  wat  repaired  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tnry,  and  much  enlarged  in  1788,  when  it  wat  converted, 
at  an  expente  d  14O,0uQf.,  hito  atiiie  and  county  courtt, 
gaol,  female  penitentiary.   Sec.    The  wallt  enclote  an 
area  of  10.59A  tq.  jrardt.    The  pritoo  It  conduct«d  on  the 
tyttem  9!  daatiflcatloo,  and  tilent  labour :  above  160 
Mbtora  and  900  crimlnalt  have  been  confined  In  It  at  an 
average  of  the  last  Cew  yeart.    Among  the  other  public 
buildinn,  exclutive  of  the  cburchet,  are  the  town.hall, 
erected  u  1781,  the  cuttom-houte,  on  St.  George't  QtUT, 
havtaif  a  pcvtico  and  pediment  tupported  \n  4   Ionic 
f^ni^tpiTfftt  the  nultth  hmitr,  thit  aiffm^iiy  nwrm,  ifrr  thratrr, 


the  p<tbllc  batht,  and  the  markpt-hooaca.    The  county 
luniuic  a«ylum.  on  Lanca«t4*r  Moor,  it  a  quadrangular 
building,  with  a  handtome  Doric  front,  occupying,  with 
Itt  ground*,  about  ft  acres :  it  accommodatet  660  padentt, 
and  it  taid  to  be  humanrly  aiul  Judicioutly  conducted. 
The  par.    church,    which  ttandt  on  the  "green    and 
thapely  knoll  "  of  Caslie-hili,  it  of  the  tame  date  at  the 
cattle,  and  contittt  of  a  central  and  two  tide  altlet  of 
eqaal  length,    terminated  by  a  well-proportioned  and 
lofty  tower  at  lU  W.  end  :  it  wat  all  but  rebuilt  in  1780. 
Itt  richly-carved  ttalU,  and  other  curiout  carvlngt  in 
the  chancel,  and  itt  roe  monumentt.  are  univertally 
admired.    The  living  It  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  annual 
value  of  1 ,70W.  I  and  the  incumbeiu  nominatea  the  mi* 
niatert  of  St.  John'i  and  St.  Ann*t,    the  two  dittrlct 
churchea,  at  well  at  thote  of  all  the  diapelrlet  within 
the  par.    There  are  alto  placea  of  worship  <6r  R.  Ca- 
tholict,  Pretbyteriant,  Inoepeiidents,  Wetleyan  and  At* 
todation  Meihodittt.  to  each  of  which,  at  well  as  to  the 
ehurchet,  Sunday  tchools  are  attached,  fornishmg  ro- 
llgiout  inttruction  to  about  1 300  children.    There  It  a 
meetlng-houte  for  the  Society  of  Friends.    The  school- 
charitiet  comprise  an  ancient  grammar  school  under  two 
matters,  greatly  modified  io  1834.  and  now  AimlthhDig  a 
good  classical  and  general  education  to  about  60  boyt ;  a 
Doyt'  national  school,  united  with  an  old  blue-coat  cha- 
rity, attended  by  360  boys  (30  of  whom  are  clothed),  a 
Srit*  national  tchool  eatablished  hi  1830,  and  attended 
'  130  girit,  a  diarity  tchool  for  clothing  and  inttructing 
girlt.   a  Olholic   charity    tchool.  attended    by  90 
children  of  both  sexet.  and  a  Lancastrian  tchool  with 
900  children.    Amona  the  other  public  charitiet  nuy  ba 
mentioned  Pennv't  Hospital,  endowed  with  land  worth 
8401.  a  rear,  and  affording  a  residence,  clothing,    and 
small  stipend  to  11  poor  men,  Gllliton's  Hoapltal,  for  the 
reception  of  8  unmarried  women,  each  of  whom  haa  a 
stipend  of  4/.  a  year  \  Gard]  ner't  Almthouaea  for  4  old 
men.  a  dispensary,  aiid  hoiue  of  recovery ;  a  lying-in 
diarlty,  and  a  benevolent  aociety.    ( Charily  Cowum.  l&th 
Rep ,  pp.  163—378  )   Bible,  church  mlssionarr,  and  tract 
tocietiiea,  are  also  respectably  tupported.    The  chief  li- 
terary ettablithmentt  are  **tbe  Amicable  "  book  todety, 
the  mechanics*  library,  and  3  newt-roorot.  A  newtpaper, 
called  the  **  Lancatter  Gaaette,"  ia  publlahed  every  Sa- 
turday.   A  tarings'  bank  wat  etublithed  in  1833 ;  which 
had  on  the  98th  Nov.,  1848,  88,936/.  of  depotiu.    It  haa, 
alto,  a  joint-ttock  bank,  entitled  the  Lancattar  Banking 
Company,  with  about  138  partnera. 

Lancatter  had  formerly  a  considerate  thara  in  the 
trade  with  the  W.  Indict :  for  it  appean  that  ta  1799,  67 
vetaelt  of  the  burden  of  13,890  tont  came  to  it  frooi 
the  W.  Indiea  only.  In  conteouence,  however,  of  the 
tuperior  ftdlUiet  eiUnyed  by  Liverpool,  thia  branch  of 
commerce  ia  now  nearly  extinct.  A  fow  veatelt  ara  en- 
gaged In  the  trade  with  N.  America  and  the  Baltic,  iNit 
the  great  bulk  of  the  thipping  belonging  to  the  port 
contistt  of  coasters,  and  its  amount  hat  tentibly  faUao  off 
during  the  latt  10  yieari.  In  1850,  there  belonged  to  Lan- 
caster and  itt  depradent  creekt,  90  vetaelt,  of  the  bnrdea 
of  6,101  tont.  The  luvlgation  of  the  Lune  being  ob- 
ttmcted  by  thallowt,  veaselt  of  above  90O  tont  load  and 
unload  In  Glatton  dock,  conttroctad  In  1787,  about  5  at. 
below  the  town,  to  and  from  whkh  their  cargoea  are 
conveyed  by  meant  of  Ughtert.  Orota  cuttomt'  revenue, 
to  184(8,  80.77b/.  The  manuflMrturet  of  Lancatter  oom- 
prite  cotton  (abrict,  tllk  thread,  llnan  thread,  and  aall- 
doth.  The  cotton-trade,  introduced  in  1806,  it  in  a 
thriving  conditioa ;  and  there  were,  within  tlie  par.,  in 
1839. 8  cotton  mlllt,  with  1.379  handt :  there  are  alto  8 
tilk-throwing  mills,  with  900  handt,  and  a  unall  flax- 
mill.  The  tail-doth  bualnett  hat  declined.  Catilnet- 
work  and  npholttary  are  made  In  contiderable  quantitlaa 
for  exportation ;  and  there  are  candle  and  toap  ettablith- 
menU,  and  two  extentlve  thip-yardt.  On  the  whole, 
Lancatter,  notwithttanding  iu  dittance  from  ttia  great 
coal-field  of  S.  Lancathire.  mav  be  taid  to  be  in  a  thnvhig 
condition ;  and  the  accelerated  increate  of  the  pop.  alnoa 
1831.  may  ba  probably  attributed  to  the  incrMtlng  de- 
mand for  factory  labour.  The  Lancatter  canal  tklru 
the  town,  and  about  |  m.  to  the  N.  B.  It  croatet  the 
Lime  by  a  noUe  aquecluct  bridge  of  5  arcbea,  erected  by 
Rennle  at  a  coat  or48,000/.  The  T^ncatter  and  Pretton 
Junction-railway,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Great  North- 
Wettem  line,  ttretching  from  London  to  Cariitla,  Glaa- 
gow,  and  Edinburgh,  intertectt  the  town. 

The  turn  raited  by  a  rate  and  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  In  1847,  amounted  to  8,097/.  aaaeated  apon 
property  of  the  value  of  40,808/.  a  year. 

Lancatter  ia  one  of  the  moat  ancient  of  the  Bngllth 
bort. ;  iU  firtt  charter  having  been  granted  by  King 
John,  and  conflrmed  by  fubaeqoent  monarcht.  The  pre. 
tent  mun.  bor.  it  divided  Into  8  wardt,  and  governed  by 
6  aldermen  (one  of  whom  it  mayor)  and  18  coundllort : 
it  hat  a  commitaion  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  Cor- 
poratkm  ravenoe,  io  1847-48, 5,1691.    Atalsea  are  held  la 
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ofsrliaanJarlidlctloD,  Ac.  Tkli  b  e  tctt  aaet^t  d^  t 
aad  In  Ibi  Blddl*  a|«  Itwie  dbHnfutahed  b;  1U  pro- 

rnare*  carHad  im  al  He  Un ;  bul  tbaee  !»•*  boUi  pwtlr 
daeHHd.  (iMJk.  I>niTM>w<([ari>>cMdK,1l.wr, 
LANDATF,  or  ILANDAFF,  IUmm-T4f,  dnrcb  «t 
IbaTU)  ■  town  and  par.  or  s.  Vmlm,  co.  lJliiM>nu, 
hod.  Klkbat.  ea  the  W.  buk  of  Uh  Tir,  Im.  ITW. 
CaidlCaodlTB.  V.Brtitol.    Arai  o[  pu-. ,  UN  aoea. 

a.  tn  IMI.  hKliuUnt  the  b>«lEU  uT  Caullia,  Bl«. 

UniamcTa  Ihao  u  h^wtdenible tUIiii^  wUli  aboula 


LANDE3. 

, jldB«e.asd  aamal  ODtb«M  i  nor 

WDUkl  15  be  nr^  notlE*,eH(iit  (rem  lUbdiuTWibep'i 


bDMk,  b«B  B.  10  «.,  iBiliidlBi  the  Ladt^^apal  b>- 
bttSlSia alMT, b K3 Itn braadtb  or  th*  bodr «R^ and 
balfM,  fh»  tiw  Boor  10  Iha  eaatra  of  Ik*  looT,  119  It. 
Van  aUewba  naaln^  but  In  tot  bad  laH*.  war* 
eObeMd  hi  mi,  at  an  opeua  arT.<MW.  Tba  new  froot, 
buUt  abool  m  It  whUa  the  oitelnal  Ngmao  W.  nd, 
bei  a  VenetSaa  wlDdov.  leolc  pUanen,  and  do«er-pat 
Janeathepai^iati  end  UII  liteir  tba  tut  Goihb  afur 
waa  eaekHad  irlikin  a  Grecian  portko.  Tk*  chapter- 
bouaeb  S- irf  tba  church,  b  ia  the  daeoriaed  Bii^b  ii7  to, 
with  ■  eatural  BtUar  t  bn  U  to  fan  UUni  kau  Iha  lua 
nUnnw  coWIMmu  iht  BooBBanUBd  ihe  apbcopd 
nbea,  whtoh  wen  dehcad  and  aU  bat  daatrmd^ 
bnOtoadwr.  The  choral  aafiieB  bcT*  bean  dbOMa 
ftiT  eoB*Ta*n,ind  thoboUdlBi  b  aowcBplgnd  ae  a 
parbh  chuRh,  flia  BBtloa  bAg  oaatoaallr  hi  Ik* 
Wabhlanriva.  Tlia  aaa  cf  UaadaX  (craaud  In  Iha 
8th  ce«iU7)  ciBptbii  all  th*  (bub»  In  which  It  to 
iltuated.iBdlliBBaWhiMwLamptTpaf«.  UwMtba 
paoiM  of  aU  Um  BufUeh  Uikofclee,  th*  aBBoal  Incaoa, 
bdndlBi  pntonaBte,  at  aa  aranwa  s(  the  >  jaan  and- 
lat  with  lai,  briM  OBl)>  (Ml.  I  aid  M  kai,  dBaeqimllr, 

SI.  Pul'r,  LoDdoD,  nd  tb*  iwlaiT  «  Badwu.'"'£» 
Ike  iHtnidaneaorihaBa^bowenT.tba  mtatkltV. 
hu  bean  v^i  ool  of  the  »btilp*i  aacBWIattaB  bad, 
to  raba  tkttoeaata  lo4J0Q(.,aad  a  bribai  aUowaca 
ar«W.btobaBadatlUth*i«ld«Mb*rtuend.  Tha 
patrofiaf*  dT  th*  ea*  oeiBprlfee  the  cathedral  appolnt- 
mmirAh  •  llTliin,  and  Uw  (hipUc  ooaprba  11  dig. 
nltarba.  beeldae  tSa  blibop:  Ibera  are  al»  *_t1c«»- 

ent  Ibi  IB  njipUea  on  Cardiff,  ocrk  for  rifetaMce. 

Caltto  Un.  Feb. «.  and  Wblt-HoDdaT.  well  iltcndad." 
(UriotolBn'i  Cmmtrimn  □»&,-  ParL  Aip..  ft.) 
LAKDAU.aaroBil^lbRiaadlawD  batooftai  to  th* 

Queleh.aMbBtaiTorikeBUaekMBi.  S.  brwTMar. 
vrica,  aiidaVB.  M-N.B.  Straaburg.  Foe.,  acDOfdIqg  to 
Bergbaw,  6J0(^  aielnalTa  of  thp  Baranaa  larrbea  of 
6,000001.   liibliirlTaHbcocuidgirdacloCrinwvaf 


ib-pnof.    The  town  ' 

JT  Art  Id  ItW  ■toce  wb 

e  priHteal  chanh  wlAa  V 


«  prlaoal  chi 


H,  Incliidliig 

'  of  th*  town  b  ■  inacloQt  puado 
ifa  TlDOfar  faoorka  bavo  boeu 


tarr  emu.    It  waa  Anadi 

of  Hapeburf,  and  Bad*  a  -— , ,_,  ._ 

IbeUtb  annrr.  Dufau  the  Hiaaii'  war.  H  waa  r*. 
pMaiUT  takan  and  ntakaa  br  tbt  Swadat,  lapanamt*, 

taken  or  baeteiiid  bf  Iba  Fmek  and  OcrBaai.  II  wh 
(HHnlb'hiMlHtheFnachbaa  Iha  paao*  o(  NUoo- 

Elo  IdM  laUIB,  when  It  wai  realorad  to  Ctaniaii* 
a  eeeeod  treacr  of  Farb  (Mrwhrr.  e*4b  d> 
TI.TI.1  BtrHmmi  SMmi  Ac) 

LANDBRfaBAD,  a  town  and  rlnrAwt  oT  Tn-m. 
dtB,Ftiibt<ra,catlHBtoni,llB.B.N.B.  Brett.  Pop. 
(Ite)  I.OU.  It  b  Ill-bunt,  and  badtr  pand :  NU  lla 
qoan  art  geod,  and  III  port  adialta  reae«de  of  Ihim  HO 
lo  Ad  Ma.  h  hu  a  laita  and  In*  maibia  hoepttal. 
rbrmerlr  an  Uraullna  oootcdi,  and  couhbtahto  Beau- 
Oietui^  nf  Un^  doth  and  leather. 

LAMDBS.  adap.  af  France,  aBlona  of  Iba  tornt, 
tboofh  Ika  psoreel.  la  Iba  ktoidoa.  rec.  S,W.,clitel( 
betwan  lat.«a<>W  aadH^xrN..  atHllHif.  OOT*  and 
10  If  W.,  h»tau  M.  Olnod*.  B.  Lol-ct-Gannna  and 
Gen.  S.  Bauae  >n*ntfa.  and  W.  the  Baji  cf  Blua;. 
Lenith  aad  |i(*lcet  brsdtk  about  70  m.  aach.  Ana, 
Siyinbact.    Pop. (IMS) ni,9S0.    Tbbda&dartnalta 

watte  land,  with  a  looia  laodj  iDM.aliDui  tOOtft.  abor* 
th*  Itrat  ot  the  ei*.  Imned  Iha  "  Ludei."  which  oob- 
pl*e7»l,Hl  had.,  or  neu-lf  4.Mhi  of  <u  total  lurftcr. 


LANDSB£RO. 

patdiM  of  iiatturt  or  eoHivatod  land,  cknupt  c€  pla«, 
•cMctcrwl  babttaUoiM  oT  a  nkerahk  kind,  and  a  Imt 
vretcfaed  bamleto;  and  boonded  Umarda  Um  Ma  tqr  a 
of  4mme$  or  sandy  downs,  tnsMa  wbkfa  Is  a  s«ae> 
of  lagoons  frequently  cominnlrahng  wtth  each 
r,  and  oocasloaally  with  the  sea  by  openloffs  between 
d— Iff  The  dMne»  extend  along  the  shore  nearly 
from  the  SMMith  of  the  Giroode  to  the  Pyrenees,  forasing 
a  chain  firom  140  to  180  n.  In  iMkgth,  by  aboat  6  n.  hi 
width  and  from  100  to  150  ft.  in  height.  They  consist  of 
looee  shifting  «and  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  They  are  oon- 
tlnHaBy  r*»«"ir*"g  in  tona  and  position,  according  to  the 
winds ;  but  bare  a  general  tendency  to  note 
In  whica  direction  tn«y  are  said  to  advance 
•ow«M.  «wyardsayear :  and  in  process  of  tiiMtlMy  would 
laJklUbly  overspread  tne  whole  country,  unless  arrested 
and  ftxed  by  Dianting  them  with  pines  or  other  trees,  as 
is  done  In  Holland.  Occasionally  hwense  masses  of 
sand  hare  shifted  their  position  through  the  agency  of 
tiMiiifsts.  as  in  the  AfHcao  and  Arabian  deserts.  The 
church  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  vUl^e  of  Mi- 
was  orerwb^med  by  an  inundation  of  this 
The  increase  of  the  Am€»  having  prevented  the 
Into  the  sea  of  many  small  rivulets,  the  lagoons 
have  t»ecn  formed,  the  largest  of  which  is  7  m.  in  length 
and  about  as  many  in  width.  These  abo  continue  to  ex- 
tend, since  the  sniftlog  sands  have  been  gradually  shal- 
lowing the  channels  bf  which  they  ooaununkate  with 
the 
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The  soiihce  of  ttie  **  Landes  "  Is  usually  parched 
and  arid,  exMpt  for  about  four  months  of  the  vear,  when 
the  rains  form  extensive  pools  In  its  depressed  portions, 
varying  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  These  are  often 
covered  with  sand  carried  over  them  by  the  wind,  when 
they  are  caMed  Mwaes,  and  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
strmuters.  To  avoid  such  dangers,  and  to  travel  more 
fpeemly  through  the  loose  soU,  the  inhab.  use  kmg  stalk 
having  notches  tof  the  fiset  1,  S,  or  3  ft.  above  their  lower 
cxtreaolty ;  so  that  a  person  of  ordinary  stature,  when  In 
walkiog  order,  has  at  a  distance  the  appearanee  of  a 
giant  8  ft.  high.  The  inhah.  are  very  expert  at  the  use  of 
these  singular  helps  to  locomotion.  The  Adour.  and  its 
tribocary  the  Midoose,  bound  the  '*  Landes  "  to  the  S.E., 
and  form  the  N.  Umit  of  the  fertile  portion  of  this  dep. 
The  soa  is  there  light,  bat  productive.  Maise,  millet, 
wheat,  rw,  saflhm.  hemp,  flax,  ftc.,  are  grown :  In  the 
srvood.  St.  Sever,  about  350,000  kilog.  of  Unseed-oU  aro 
produeed  annually,  and  about  390,000  hectol.  of  wine, 
certain  kinds  of  which,  termed  the  rAw  dr  iabitt,  rival 
some  of  the  growths  of  the  Gironde.  The  culture  of  the 
mulberry  is  cm  the  increase.  Agriculturo  is  exceedloely 
badiwanL  The  "  Landes  "  aninostly  appropriated  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  of  which.  In  1830,  the  dep.  had  400,000. 
The  lower  daMos  in  the  **  Landes  **  appear  to  be  very 
Shot  out  from  commanieadon  with  the  more 


rirlHsstl  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  absence  of  great 
roAda,  they  live  in  a  half-savage  state,  clothed  cbidly  In 
sheep-skioa.  on  which  or  on  straw  they  usually  lie  at 
night.  Their  food  Is  principally  maixe  or  rye  bread,  with 
pikbarda,  vrhlch  aro  prised  in  proportion  to  their  ran- 
cidity ;  maixe  or  millet  porridge,  and  pea-soap  with  sour 
lard  and  some  spice,  to  which  they  occasionally  add  garlic 
or  a  little  fried  bacon.  They  aro  grouly  Ignorant,  and 
degraded  both  phyidcaUy  and  mentaUy.  In  I  b8^  of  40.446 
properties  snWect  to  tbe  eonirAutfon  .fimcihrt,  lAjHTO 
wera  assessed  at  less  than  S  fir.,  5,978  at  from  6  to  10  fr., 
and  6.1G6  at  fitm  10  to  SO  fr.  Goats,  hogs,  and  poultry 
are  ft^eqoently  kept  by  the  peasantry,  and  bees  aro  nu- 
merous. The  pine  forests  fomlsh  abundance  of  deals, 
nkcb,  tar,  rosin,  Ac. ;  and  coal.  Iron  oro,  potters'  clay, 
ftc  an  met  with.  Manufectures  unimportant;  some 
smetring  ftimaoes  and  forges,  emi^taig  about  600 
hanoi,  and  some  tanneries,  oll.mllls,  and  glass  and 
rutbenware  foetorles,  comprise  almost  all  the  manulhc- 
turing  eetabUshmenU.  The  trade  of  the  dep.  is  chieay 
in  cattle,  wines,  timber,  and  agrlcakural  produce.  Landes 
Is  divided  Into  S  arronds.,  and  sends  3  mems.  to  the 
Chanu  of  Den.  Number  of  electors  (1838-39)  1,14ft. 
Chief  towns,  Mont-de-Marsan,  the  can.,  St.  Sever,  and 
Dax.  TotalpohliereveBue(i831)3,Mft^fr.;  expen- 
diture, S,676,700  fr. :  leaving  a  surplus  of  moro  than 
Ij000j400  fr.*--a  large  sinn,  considering  the  poverty  of 
the  dep.  (fii«o,  art.  Lamdeti  French  Ci/Mml  Tm6u$^ 
fc.) 

LAKDSBEBGi,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.^j>rov. 
Bmndenborg,  gov.  Frankfort,  cap.  dre.,  <m  the  Warta, 
a  tribatary  of  the  Neti.  hero  crossed  by  an  excellent 
bridge,  38  m.  N.E.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Pop..  In 
1838,  according  to  Bergbaus.  9,970 ;  but  it  is  stated  by 
Von  ZedUts  (Der  Preu$$i$cke  Steal,  II.  318.)  to  be  nearlV 
12.000,  among  whom  aro  many  Jews.  Landsberg  is  di- 
vided Into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  has  several  sob. 
nrhs.  It  Is  waUed,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in 
the  proT.  It  has  several  churches,  a  house  of  correction, 
the  ii*f"«t^  of  which  are  made  to  support  themselves  by 
the  numufkcture  of  woollen  cloths,  an  hospital,  an 
or|4iaa  asyhun,  a  high  sdiool,  Ac  It  is  a  principal  mart 
iur  corn  and  wool,  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of 


the  Keumarfc,  and  W.  Prossla  being  broagfat 
for  export  by  the  Oder.  The  town  has  also 
brisk  manufoctures  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  paper, 
and  oumeroos  broweriaa  and  AstUleries.  Landsberg  is 
the  seat  of  a  drole  assembly,  a  circle  and  town  tribunal 
of  the  first  class,  boards  of  taxation,  forest  economy,  and 
Mriculture.  and  tlte  superintendency  of  the  drataiage  of 
the  vale  of  the  Warta.  {Deiekkmifimmmtekqnnr  tfos 
WarUbriUk.)  The  town  was  repeatedly  taken  and  re- 
taken bv  the  Swedes  and  the  lasperialisto  tai  the  30  years* 
war.  iron  Zedlttzf  Bergkaus,  ^c.) 

LANDSCRONA,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Swe- 
den,  prov.  Malnue,  on  a  tongue  of  land  nro>ectlng  into 
the  Sound,  16  m.  N.E.  Copenhagen;  lat.  MP  51' 56" 
N.ttong.l90  49'47"E.  Pop.  ajK70.  It  has  strong  walls, 
acitader,  and  other  works ;  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  a 
safe  and  well  sheltered  harbour,  with  30  ft.  water. 

LAND'S  END,  a  headland  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  CO.  Cornwall,  celebrated  as  being  the  roost  westerly 
land  In  Enghmd ;  lat.  40^  4'  8"  N.Tloog.  6©  41'  31"  W. 
It  is  formed  of  granite  clill^  which  rise  about  60  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  These  assume,  in  some  places,  the 
appearance  of  shafts,  and  aro  as  regiilar  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  by  the  chisel  About  1  m.  W.  firom  the  Land's 
End,  aro  the  rocks  called  the  Longships,  on  the  largest 
of  which  to  a  light-house,  with  a  ixedlight,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  88  ft.  above  high  water  mark. 

LANDS  HUT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  dre.  Lower  Ba- 
varia.  on  the  Isar.  38  m.  N.E.  klUnlcb.  Pop.  8.000.  It 
to  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new  town,  has  a  suburb 
on  an  tolaud  hi  the  Isar,  with  which  it  is  united  by 
two  bridges,  and  to  partly  snrroonded  hr  old  walls  and 
ditches.  It  consists  of  two  principal  and  many  smaller 
streets  ;  the  houses,  which  aro  of  brick,  aro  mostly  en- 
vironed  by  gardens.    The  town  has  a  very  picturMoue 


appearance,  from  the  antk]ue  architectnro  of  iu  build, 
ings,  and  the  number  of  its  towers  and  sirfres  :  that  of 
St.  Martin's  church  being  one  of  the  loftiest  In  Gt-r. 
many.  It  has  an  old  castle,  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Bavaria  hi  the  13th  century ;  a  Clsterdan  abbey,  in 
which  they  were  buried ;  a  royal  palace,  an  oM  to«n- 
hall,  an  hospital  for  decayed  dtisens,  3  other  hospitals,  3 
convents,  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  cblrurgical  and  eccle- 
siastical smnmaries,  and  various  other  schools.  In  IHOn, 
the  university  of  IngoUtadt  was  removed  thither ;  but  in 
1826  it  was  transferred  to  Miinich.  since  which  Landshut 
has  declined.  It  still,  however,  has  BMnuCsetures  of 
woollen  doths,  stockings,  tobacco,  paper,  cards,  Ac,  with 
numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  some  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  wool.  (  Berghnut :  Stein,  kc.) 

LANE-BND.    .«rr  PorHaiRs. 

LANGELAND,  an  IsUumI  of  the  Danish  archipelago, 
in  the  Baltic,  between  Laland  and  Funen.  extendiDfr 
from  lat.  &40  43'  to  &50  30"  N.,  and  between  long.  lO^  40' 
SBd  IP  B.  Length  N.N.E.  to  S.8.W.  33m. ;  average 
breadth  3|  m.  Area  about  80  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  17,000. 
Its  shores  aro  generallv  uniform,  except  00  the  W., 
wbero  they  aro  broken  by  numerous  inlets.  Its  surface 
to  moro  devated  than  that  of  the  adjacent  tolands,  but  It 
to  generally  quite  flat.  Climate  healthy.  Chief  products, 
com,  potatoes,  ftnits,  and  Oax.  A  good  many  rattle  aro 
roared,  and  the  fisheries  aro  productive.  Rudkidbing, 
on  the  W.  coast,  with  1.580  Inhah.,  to  the  chief  town, 
andcentroofthetrade,  which  to  tolerably  active.  {Did. 
Oiog.,  AO 

LANGBMSALZA.  a  town  of  Prtisshm  Saxony,  gov. 
Brftirt.  eap.  dre  of  Its  own  name,  on  the  Salsa,  I9|  m. 
N.W.  ErAirt.  Pop.  (1838)7.148.  It  to  well  built,  walled, 
and  forther  defondsd  by  a  castle  t  and  has  4  churohes,  4 
hospitals,  a  lasaretto.  an  orphan  asylum,  a  high  school,  a 
public  library,  and  a  theatro  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  district 
council,  a  board  of  taxation,  jodldal  courts  for  the  town 
and  drde,  the  Thurlngian  Agronomical  Sode^.  Ac  It 
has  maaufoctures  of  various  descriptions  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotten  fobrles,  a  saMpetro  factory,  with  dyeing 
houses,  breweries,  <Ustilleries.  and  paper  mlUs.  (Fens 
ZeOUlx,  Der  PremmUdu  8imtdi  Birgkmui  BonekeU 
MMsis,  Sieinf^.y 

LANGHOLM,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Dumfries,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wooded  valley 
on  the  Esk,  and  on  the  line  of  the  road  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Carilsle,  31 1  m.  N.  by  W.  the  laUer  and 
59m.  S.  by  E.  the  former,  pop.  or  town,  in  1841,  3,863 ; 
of  town  and  parish  3.830.  It  Is  intersected  by  the 
Esk,  New  Langholm  (founded  hi  1778)  bdng  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river.  The  latter  to  rogulariy  baiit,  of  a  trian- 
gular form.  The  old  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street 
on  the  line  of  the  road.  In  it  aro  the  townUiall  aodgaol. 
oraaroented  with  a  spire,  and  the  par.  chureh.  iTiero 
are,  also,  chajpels  belonaing  respectively  to  the  Associate 
Synod  and  Relief.  Tne  communicauon  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  bor.  Is  maintained  by  a  flne  bridge. 

There  aro  sundry  schools  in  the  parish,  of  which  two 
are  endowed;  average  attendance,  about  1-lOth  pop. 
Hiere  aro  two  subscription  libraries,  to  one  of  which  the 
late  Thomas  Telford,  the  celebrated  engineer,  a  native  of 
the  dtotrict,  bequeathed  1,00W.    William  Julius  Micklc, 
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the  triQtUtor  of  the  LosUd,  wu  a  native  of  thebor.; 
and  Sir  John  and  Sir  PoUnej  Malcolm  were  born  In  the 
ni^cfabourhood. 

The  poor  are  supported  partly  bf  churdi  collections 
and  partly  by  assessment  {  the  latter  having  amounted. 
In  1847,  to  45fi/. 

A  cotton-miU.  driven  by  water,  was  erected  in  1789. 
There  are  in  the  town  a  considerable  number  of  wearers, 
who  are  partly  employed  in  the  stocklna  trade  \  tliere  are 
also  two  smaU  woollen  mills,  with  a  dutillery,  brewery, 
and  two  branch  banks. 

Langhcdm  was  created  a  burah  of  barony  in  1610. 
Gllnoode  Tower,  the  restdeooeof**  Johnle  Armstrong,*' 
the  fkmous  border  freebooter  in  the  time  of  James  V.,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  has  lona  been  In  ruins.  Lang- 
holm Lodge,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  is  also  In 
the  neighbourhood. 

LANQRBS  (an.  AitdenHOmmm^  and  Ciwitoi  Lingo- 
MMW),  a  town  of  France,  d6p.  Haute-Mame,  being  the 
largest  and  most  p<q>ulous  town  in  the  dep^  though  not 
its  cap. ;  it  is,  however,  the  capital  of  an  arrond.,  and  oc- 
cupies, next  to  Briancon,  the  highest  elevation  of  any 
town  in  the  kingdom,  18  m.  S.S.B.  Chaumont,and  89m. 
N.N.K.  DUon.  Pop.inl846(ex.  com.),7,686L  Itissur. 
rounded  with  walls,  flanked  1^  towers,  and  is  well-lMiilt, 
Its  streets  being  r^ular,  wide,  and  clean.  The  principal 
public  ediSoe  of  Langres,  its  ancient  cathedral,  has  a 
choir,  the  peristyle  of  which,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  Roman  temple :  the 
edifloe  itself,  though  of  uncertain  date,  is  very  andent, 
excepting  the  grand  entrance,  constructed  in  the  18th 
century.  The  bishopric  of  Langres  was  founded  as  earlv 
as  the  3d  century.  Langres  has  a  handsome  town-hall, 
a  theatre,  a  public  library  with  3,000  vols.,  a  school  of 
drawing,  several  hospitals,  and  a  fine  public  promenade. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  cutlery,  which  is  its  chief  branch 
of  Industry. 

The  LiMgomet  are  noticed  by  Csesar  as  being  attached 
to  the  Romans  {De  BeOo  OaUieo,  lib.  1.  fK.  40); 
they  afterwards  becamtfatderatL  or  sliies  of  the  Romans ; 
and  their  dty  is  characterised  by  Frontinus  as  opmien- 
ti$$Hma.  (Lib.  iv.  cap.  8.)  Among  the  remains  of  an- 
tiquity of  which  it  has  still  to  boost,  are  several  triumphal 
arches ;  one  of  which,  now  induded  in  the  town-walls, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  two 
Oordians,  drea  a$mo  840,  has  a  fHese  on  Its  entablature, 
indicatiug  a  high  state  of  the  arts.  It  suffered  numerous 
disasters  tn  the  dark  ages ;  being  taken  and  burnt  by 
Attila,  and  again  destroyed  bv  the  Vandals,  in  407. 
Louis  VII.  annexed  it  to  the  French  crown.  Diderot 
was  a  native  of  Langres,  where  he  first  saw  the  light,  in 
1718.  (Hmgo,  art.  Hamte  Marme,  4e.;  D^AnvtUe,  Notice 
4e  FAmdeime  Gamle,  p.  417.) 

LANGUEDOC,  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France, 
In  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distributed  among 
the  deps.  of  Ardtehe,  Aude,  Oard,  Haute  Garonne,  He- 
rault,  Haute-Lolre,  Lotdre,  and  Tarn. 

L  ANN  ION.  a  town  and  river  port  of  France,  dfo. 
CMes-du-Nord,  cu».  arrond.,  on  the  Guer,  36  m.  W.N.W. 
St.  Brieuc  Pop.  (1846)  5,401.  It  U  Ul-buUt  and  olilf; 
its  port  on  the  river  is  bordered  by  a  spadous  quay,  but 
witnin  the  last  40  years  vessels  of  850  tons  have  been 
unable  to  come  up  to  the  latter.  It  has  a  church  erected 
in  the  I8th  century,  two  hospitals,  barradu,  and  a  com- 
munal odlege ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  and 
a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and  has  manufhctures 
of  llntn  fabrics,  and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural 
produce. 

LANZBROTA,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  see. 

LAODICEA  AD  L  YCUM,  an  andent  dty  of  Pbrra^ 
in  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  site  of  one 
of  the  seven  primitive  Christian  churches,  on  the  Lycus, 
a  tribiMary  of  the  Meander.  180  m.  B.S.K.Smyma,  lat. 
S70  56"  N.,  llong.  890  15"  N.  The  site  of  this  town, 
once  ranking  as  the  second  in  Phrygta,  is  marked  only 
by  tbe  deserted  mins  of  public  buildings ;  and  hence  the 
neighbouring  hamlet,  inliablted  only  br  a  f^  squalid 
Turiu,  has  recdved  the  name  of  Eski'Ut$mr,  **  old 
castle."  (BUiotfs  IVaveU,  11. 1^7.)  The  remains  are  very 
extensive:  and  the  whole  snrfiKe  within  the  walls  u 
strewed  with  pedestals  and  (kagments.  indicating  by  their 
•Ise  and  workmanship  the  former  luxury  and  magni- 
floMiceofthedty.  The  largest  ruin  is  that  of  an  oblong 
amphitheatre,  having  an  area  of  I, (WO  sq.  ft.  Blany  of 
tbe  seats  are  still  in  tolerable  preservaiimi,  and  at  the  W. 
«Dd  is  a  vaulted  passage  about  140  ft.  long,  and  designed 
fbr  the  horses  and  duinots  entering  tbe  arena.  A  Gredi 
inscription  on  tlie  mouldings  informs  us  that  it  was  oom- 
pletea  In  therdgn  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  a. n.  88,  after 
naving  occu^ed  twdve  years  in  trailding.  There  are  re- 
OMins  also  of  an  odeum,  two  theatres,  and  a  fabric  which 
Chandler  sufifMsed  had  been  a  senate-house  and  ex- 
diange.  Tlie  soil  in  and  about  the  dty  is  hard,  dry,  and 
porous,  bearing  many  Indications  of  an  igneous  origin } 
and  Laodicea  has  at  many  different  times  sulibred  greatly 
tntm  earthquakes. 

Laodicea,  so  called  fhmi  the  wife  of  its  founder, 
Antiodius  II.,  was  long  an  inconsiderable  place,  not- 
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withstanding  the  beneficence  of  Hiero,  Zeno  the  phi* 
losoplier,  and  his  son  Polemo.  After  Its  suflferinss, 
however,  in  a  siege  by  Mithridates,  the  Romans  strength- 
ened and  enUi^ed  it,  so  that  at  length,  about  the 
Christian  sra,  it  became,  next  to  Apamea  Cibotos,  the 
largest  city  of  PhrygU,  and  vied  in  importance  trith  the 
dties  on  the  coast.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
visited  l>y  St.  Paul  in  the  course  of  his  missionary  tour 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  the  Christian  converts 
of  Laodicea.  as  well  as  those  of  Colossa  and  Hierapolis 
[Pam»bouA)t  both  ndehbouring  to%ms,  were  the  results 
of  the  apostle's  preacning.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (iv.  16.)  mention  is  made  oi  an  epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans ;  and  though  some  critics  have  maintained 
that  it  is  identical  with  that  to  the  Bpheslans.  the  more 
probable  conjecture  is  tliat  it  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
The  persecution  which  raged  in  Asia  Minor  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  tended  somewhat  to 
abate  the  seal  of  the  Laodicean  Christians,  and  hence 
tbe  rebuke  in  the  Revelations.  Of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  dty  for  several  centuries  we  know  little :  it 
was  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  was  flourishing  even  in  1 190,  when 
Frederic  Barbarossa  visited  it  on  his  way  to  the  third 
crusade.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  it  was  repeatedly 
attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Turks,  and  flnaJly  came 
into  their  hands  in  the  Iwginning  of^  the  14th  century, 
since  which  it  has  been  a  mere  ruin,  "wretched,  mad 
miserable,  and  poor  and  naked."    (Rev.  ill.  14—22.) 

Laodicea  ad  L^cmn  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Laodicea  combusta  (now  Ladik),  19  m.  N.W.  Konieh, 
also  a  considerable  city,  of  which  there  are  extensive 
ruins.    {ChandierA,  8S9. ;  ElUott,  U.  97.) 

LAODICEA  AD  MARE,  in  Syria.    (See  Latakia.) 

LAON  (Lat.  Ltuuhmum)^  a  town  of  France,  d^ 
Aisne,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
kill,  58  m.  W.S.W.  Metieres.  and  74  m.  N.E.  Paris. 
Lat.  49°  83'  54"  N.,  long.  8^  37'  87''  E.  Pop.  in  1846 
(ex.  com.),  8,054.  The  town  is  about  I  m.  in  length,  nar- 
row in  the  centre,  expanded  at  either  extremity,  and 
surrounded  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  numerous  small 
towers.  Except  its  main  street,  it  is  ill  built  and  tritte: 
but  it  has  pleasant  promenades,  a  healthy  situation,  and 
fertile  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  large  Gothic  cathedral, 
with  4  towers,  rebuilt  in  1114;  a  large  old  abtwy,  now 
occupied  by  the  prefecture ;  a  public  ilbrary,  comprising 
i7,(KN)  vols. ;  extensive  barracks,  a  remarkable  leaning 
tower,  8  hospitals,  a  town  ball,  communal  college, 
theatre,  d4p6t  de  mendicitit  &c.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  a  tri* 
bunal  of  original  Jurisdiction ;  and  has  manufactures  of 
nails,  leather,  copperas,  earthenware,  Ac.  Coarse  wool- 
lens, and  some  other  articles,  are  made  in  the  dipdt  4e 
mendidti. 

Laon  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  but  on  no  good 
grounds,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Bibrar  mentiooM  bj 
C«sar.  (See  Avrvn,  Vol.  I.  855.)  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  distinguished  by  its  industry  and  wealth:  Its 
bishopric  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  kingdom  t 
and  the  position  and  importance  of  the  town  made  it  be 
regardea  as  a  kind  of  second  capital.  It  was,  however,  far 
more  distinguished  bv  tbe  spirit  which  animated  its  in- 
habitants, and  by  their  persevering  eflbrts  to  emandpate 
themsdves  from  the  feudal  tyranny  of  thdr  bi«hop«,  and 
to  establish  a  munidpol  government  and  the  regular 
administration  of  Justice  under  magistrates  of  their  own 
selection.  They  nicceeded  in  establishing  a  government 
of  this  sort  so  early  as  the  year  1110;  and  maintained  it, 
at  tbe  cost  of  many  great  sacrifices,  for  above  two  cen- 
turies, or  till  1831,  when  it  was  flnallr  abolishM  by 
royal  ordonnance.  (For  an  account  of  the  oommumt  of 
Lann,  see  the  Interesting  and  instructive  work  of  M. 
lliierry,  LeUrei  tttr  fHittoire  de  Prance^  Nos.  16—18.) 

Laon  was.  In  1814.  the  scene  of  some  severe  fighting 
between  the  French  and  the  allies.  The  Prussians 
under  Biucher  having  occupied  the  town,  thdr  position 
was  unsuccessfblly  attacked  on  the  9th  of  March,  by  the 
French,  under  Napoleon :  and  the  Prussians  twvlng  ctit 
to  pieces  and  dispersed  the  corps  of  Marmont  during  the 
night.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  before 
the  town  on  the  11th.    {Hugo^  wri.  Aitne.) 

LAOS,  or  the  SHAN  COUNTRY,  a  country  of 
India  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  which  may  be  roughly 
estimated  to  extend  between  lat.  \tP  and  840  N.,  and 
long.  980  uKi  106«  E  ;  having  N.  the  Chhiese  piov. 
Yun-nan ;  W.  the  Birme-se  Empire,  fh>m  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Tban-lweng  river :  S.  the  Tenasserim 
provs..  Slam  and  Camboja;  and  B.  Tonquin  and  Cochin 
China,  fk-om  which  a  lofty  mountain  chain  divides  it. 
Our  knowledge  of  this  extensive  region  is  extrondy 
limited ;  and  what  little  we  do  know  rels^es  almost  ex- 
clusi  vdy  to  N.  Laos,  or  the  portion  bordering  on  the 
Birmese  and  Chinese  empires.  The  country  appean  to 
be  comprised  in  the  basins  of  two  large  rivers,  tbe  Me- 
nem, which  afterwards  waters  Siam,  and  the  Menam- 
kong,  or  river  of  Cambqja,  In  the  middle  portion  of  iu 
course.  The  Laos  territories  formerly  comprised  ft  nr  9 
larger  and  several  smaller  di»ti«ct  states ;  but  of  late  the 
Siamese  have  conquered  must  of  these,  and  the  rest  are 
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prtadpany  bibotary  to  th«  tarroaiMlhiff  natkmt,  «pe- 
cftallT  the  PIfinew  and  ChineM.    The  Lao*  pop.  in  the 
SiMMM  dook.  to  wrtmlwd  br  Mr.  Crmwfiird  at  MO.000 ; 
lo  vUch  w«  mij  perhap*  add  nearly  MO.OOO  for  the  pop. 
«f  N.  Laoa.  Ac;  roaUng atotalofMNnewhatmoretbana 
«Billkm.     The  coontry  to  Itrtlle ;  but  all  acco«mt«  agree 
that  H  to  la  Mieral  very  poorly  cultWated  and  thinly  Ib- 
haMted.     Tne  unaller  Vtllagca  are  nere  collectkmt  of 
h«u ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  pop.  coutota  of  iroall  ml* 
gracory  bordoa,  who  have  no  permanent  haMtai  km .   The 
Wm«»  of  1  ilttvatioa  to  thrown  principally  on  the  women. 
'     '    are  ploughed  about  the  brgiDnIng  of  the  ralna 
.  ana  the  crop  to  reaped  Tn  February.    The 
Onmm'gi^timotm  to  the  only  variety  of  rloe  that  to  ratoed  ( 
■M,  aa  there  to  no  market  for  mirphu  grain.  It  telto  In 
pfeikiful  yesrt  at  an  extremely  low  price.    The  imple- 
■gfitt  of  husbandry  are,  rude  plought,  drawn  by  two 
exeo  or  bnflkloea,  harrowa,  tpadea,  and  hoet.    The  hire 
of  a  labourer  averages  a  quarter  of  a  rupee  a  daj  ;  but 
hired  labourers  are  fisw,  and  the  cultlvafeors  asatot  each 
ether  by  turns  in  their  various  operatkms.     The  grain 
to  cut  with  the  common  sickle,  and  thrashed  by  treading 
oat  vrltb  oxen.    Tobacco,  with  sugar-canes  and  mulber- 
ries, are  generally  ratoed  ;  and  the  country  yields  vnotr^ 
cardanoms,  diflbrent  sorts  of  Indifo,  bensoin.  stick  lac, 
and  other  gums,  beteL  mimerous  fruits,  an  abundance  of 
teak  a&d  sapan  wood,  a  species  of  sandal-wood,  Ac. 
It  aboonds  with  elephants,  which  are  exported  In  cod- 
sidcrable  numbers ;  and  with  bnflUoes.  oxen^^and  other 
animato  fMnxl  in  the  adjaoeut  countries.     There  are, 
however,  no  sheep.    Asses  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden : 
but  wMgons  are  fk^uently  employed  In  the  convey- 
ance ofgoods.    Gold  to  found  in  pwrts  of  N.  Lao* ;  but 
fa  andh  triling  quantities  as  hardly  to  aUbrd  the  ordinary 
low  rate  of  wages  of  the  country  to  those  engaged  in 
idting  and  washing  the  sand  in  which  It  to  found.    Tin 
ore  to  abundant ;  and  iron,  lead,  copper,  anthnony,  and 
silver  are  met  with.    Some  of  these  metals  are  smelted 
and  wrought;  but  the  ores  are  principally  sent  in  a 
rough  state  to  BIrmah.    Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  paper 
asade  from  the  bark  of  a  creeping  plant,  leather,  date- 
sugar,  aiBd  gunpowder,  are  the  cnlef  manufoctnres.  There 
are.  however,  cold,  silver,  and  iron  smiths,  mat-makers, 
Mttera,  embroiderers,  and  a  variety  of  petty  artisans. 
ffrinninf  and  weaving  are  usually  performed  by  women, 
who*  as  ip  BIrmah,  conduct  a  good  deal  of  the  retail 
trade.    Some  eommerce  to  carried  on  with  the  Imme- 
dtocdy  adjacent  countries.    The  Inbab.  exchange  their 
lac,  sapan-wood,  and  other  dyes,  paroquet  akin*.  Wory, 
rbfaMxcroa*  horns,  wax,  tin,  lead,  ftc,  with  the  Tonqiu- 
for  sulphur,  cinnabar,  garobc«e,  orpiment,  borax, 
sUks,  gold  thread,  embroidery,  steel,  cutlery, 
paper  crockery,  ftc.    About  SO  merchants  co^  annu- 
ally from  Tonquin,  each  with  90  or  80  horse-loads  of 
aserchaodtoe.      Large  quantities  of  salt,  with  spices, 
woollen  cloths,  Ac,  are  imported  from  Rangoon,  to 
which  the  Laos  merchants  take  jaghery,  drugs,  dyes, 
silks,  cottons,  lacquered  wares,  gold,  sliver,  copper,  and 
other  metato,  partly  native  produce,  and  pMtly  obtained 
from  China.  •  The  Intercourse  with   the  Tenasserim 
provs.  to  increasing;  and  some  British  cotton  and  woollen 
nods,  salt,  ftc,  are  bought  by  the  sluftis  at  Martaban. 
In  N.  Laos,  however,  the  people  are  not  dependent  on 
the  coast  for  salt,  a  good  deal,  though  of  Inferior  quality, 
being  there  collected  In  the  plains.     A  caravan  occa- 
skmaOy  comes  from  Slam. 

The  government  to  what  to  cornmonly,  though  incor- 
rectly, called  an  hereditary  despotism.  The  king  to 
aaaisted  by  4  councillors.  The  laws,  derived  fkvro  the 
iostkotes  of  Menu,  are  administered  by  the  councillors, 
■ader  whom  are  8  inferior  Judges.  Their  general  tenor 
to  the  same  as  that  of  the  Siamese  laws,  but  they  are  not 
generally  enforced  with  so  much  rigour.  Unlike  mo*t 
B.  countries,  the  people  have  a  right  of  property  in  the 
soil,  and  nunr  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure :  waste  land  may 
be  occulted  bj  any  one,  and  if  he  cultivate  It,  he  esta- 
bltobea  a  right  to  its  exclusive  possession.  In  S.  Laos, 
a  saaall  military  l«>rce  to  kept  up.  The  Shans  are  said  by 
Kempfer  to  resemble  the  southern  Chinese ;  but  Captain 
Low  thinks  them  more  analogous  to  the  Blrmese ;  to 
whose  dress,  habits,  customs,  Ac.  their  own  are  very 
similar.  Various  books  have  been  written  In  the  Shao 
langoage,  which  to  little  dilferent  from  the  PaU:  it  to 
written  in  a  character  similar  to  the  Blrmese. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  and  venerated  Buddhist 
tempiea  are  said  to  exist  in  thto  country.  The  most 
noted  is  that  of  Nang-rung,  N.W.  of  Zimmal,  the  cap.  of 
N.  Laos.  The  chief  city  of  S.  Laos,  Lanchang,  to  re- 
ported  to  be  both  populous  and  comparatively  well 
built.  The  inhab.  assert  that  they  are  the  stock  whence 
the  Siamese  sprung,  and  this  the  latter  do  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge.  The  emigration  of  the  Siamese  southward 
from  Lao*  to  conjectured  by  Captain  Low  to  have  been 
about  the  year  638.  (  Loit'M  Hist,  of  Tenauerim^  in  Joum. 
qf  Royai  AtiaOc  Soe.  v.  945—368. }  Cratr/urd'M  Emba*$y 
to  Siam  ;  BaimiUomU  E.  I.  Gas.,  4c.) 
LAPLAKD,  the  most  northerly  country  of  Europe ; 


belonging  partly  to  Ruasla.  and  partly  to  Sweden,  be- 
tween lat.  frl''  and  71^  N.,  and  long.  10^  and  4SO  K.  t 
bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  White  Sea, 
8.  by  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantle 
Ocean.  Area  150,000  sq.  m.,  about  8-8ds  of  which  belong  to 
Kussla.  Pop.  vaguely  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  only 
9,0(  O  are  Laplanders,  the  rest  being  Swede*.  Norwegians, 
and  Russians.  That  part  of  l.apland  which  lies  along 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  to  an  extensive 
plain,  abourallng  in  immense  forests  of  spruce  uad 
Scotch  llr  ;  but  at  the  distance  of  80  m.  fhns  the  sea, 
the  ground  becoosM  gradually  elevated,  and  to  at  last 
I  foil  of  lofty  mountains,  composed  chiefly  of  primitive 
and  transition  rocks,  very  rich  in  copper,  and  other  me- 
tallic ores.  These,  between  the  Ut.  of  67*^  and  68^  aO*, 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  5,500  to  6,900  ft.,  which.  In  thto 
hyperborean  recioo,  to  9,700  ft.  above  the  line  of  per. 
petual  congelation.  These  central  mountains  are  the 
highest  in  Lapland.  The  ranges  continue  all  the  way  to 
the  N.  Cape,  but  decline  gradually  in  helsht.  1  he  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  La|>land  are  the  Tomeo,  wblrh,  taking  Hs 
rise  In  the  hichest  mountains,  near  lat.  W  90^,  holds  a 
course  flrst  S.E.,  and  afterwards  nearly  S.,  recHving  tri- 
butary streams  frum  the  right  and  left,  till  it  reaches  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  at  the  town  of 
Tomeo.  The  Kerol,  a  river  almost  equally  large,  risea 
in  the  N.B.,  flows  S^  and  Cslto  into  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia, 
not  Csr  tumk  the  Tomeo.  The  Lulea  and  PItea  both 
riseluthemountafauof  the  K.W..  in  about  lat.  68^3.  and 
flow  S.B.,  neariy  paralM  to  each  other,  till  they  also 
reach  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  In  N.  Lapland,  above  lat. 
CtfW^Xhm  slope  of  the  ground  Is  N.  The  Tana,  which 
is  the  principal  river  in  the  N.B.,  and  the  Alton,  the 
largest  in  the  N.W.,  both  run  Into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
All  these,  like  the  rivers  of  Swltserland,  are  compara- 
tively small  in  winter,  and  become  mighty  streams  in 
summer,  on  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Lapland  abounds 
in  lakes:  that,  called  Enare,  or  Indiager,  in  Russian 
Lapland.  In  lat.  GBPt  to  of  great  sixe.  Several  of  the 
others  are  likewise  extensive,  and  are  traversed  by  con- 
siderable rivers. 

The  dimate  of  Lapland  to  celebrated  for  extreme 
coldness ;  hot,  in  Ihct,  it  to  milder  than  that  of  any 
other  region  under  the  same  paralld.  The  coasts 
of  NorwMian  Laptond  and  Flnmark  are  trf  fVom  ice 


early  in  May,  whereas  the  sea  of  Siberia  to  never  open  till 
the  end  of  July.  The  cltanate  of  one  part  of  the  country, 
also,  diflbrs  very  much  tttntn  that  of  another.  In  the 
maritime  dtotricts,  the  temperature  to  pretty  «anlform : 
the  winters  are  not  severe,  but  the  summers  are  raw  and 
fony;  while.  In  the  interior,  the  winter  to  Intensely 
cold,  but  the  beat  of  summer  to  steady  and  fructifying. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  the  N.  Cape  (lat.  7r> 
11'  80^)  is  60  higher  than  at  Enontekis  in  the  hiurior 
( h)  lat.  68^  80").  Yet.  at  the  latter,  the  thermometer  rise* 
in  July  to  64<>,  whUe  at  the  Cape  it  seldom  reaches  AO^. 
In  both,  the  summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  Sep- 
tember :  but  in  the  valleys,  among  tne  mountains,  cora 
ripens  in  tlie  short  space  of  three  months.  The  sun 
being  so  many  hours  above  the  horison,  the  heat  Is  then 
Intense,  and  the  clouds  of  Insects  are  exceedingly 
troublesome.  The  cold  of  winter,  on  the  contrary.  Is  fre- 
quently so  intense  as  to  freese  brandy,  or  spirits  of  wine ; 
and  the  rivers  in  the  Interior  are  covered  with  ice  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet.  Towards  the  N.,  the  sim  remains 
for  many  weeks  below  the  horison  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  to  as  long  without  setting.  During  the  long 
night  of  winter,  however,  the  darkness  to  relieved  by 
the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the  vivid  co- 
ruscations of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  twilight  is  also 
such  that,  during  several  hours  each  day,  It  to  po*sible  te 
read  without  a  lamp  or  candle. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  maritime  and  moun- 
tainous district  differ  as  widely  as  the  climate.  In  the 
low  country,  particularly  near  the  shores  of  the  Gulph  of 
Bothnia,  are  large  forests  of  sprace,  Scotch  flr,  and  other 
resinous  trees ;  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables, 
are  cultivated :  and  roses,  camatimis,  ftc,  deck  the  gar- 
dens during  the  brief  months  of  summer.  In  a  colder 
region  the  spruce  disappears,  the  Scotch  fir  being  the  only 
tree  of  that  class  that  braves  Its  severity.  It,  in  its  turn, 
declines  In  vigour,  till  it  totally  disappears ;  and  its  place 
to  supplied  by  the  birch,  which  agau  yields  to  the  SoUm 
gtauca,  a  plant  unknown  In  Britain,  and  pecultor  to  coUl 
climates.  The  Rubtu  Chamttmorm$,  Rubtu  areticus^  and 
other  berry-biraring  plants,  are  here  numerous,  and  sup- 
port even  an  additional  degree  of  cold ;  but  we  arrive 
soon  after  at  a  climate  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a 
few  of  the  hardiest  plants,  such  as  the  dwarf  birch,  with 
the  Salts  laponiea,  Orckii  hifpfrhorta.  and  other  trees 
and  shrubs  peculiar  to  the  country.  A  few  mosses  still 
keep  their  ground ;  but  before  reaching  the  point  of  per- 
petual congelation,  there  Is  here,  as  in  other  countries 
quite  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegetation,  neither 
plant  nor  animal  to  be  seen.  The  rein-deer's  lichen  to 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  «hich,  as  the  plant  withers, 
becomes  snow-white  \  it  thrives  better  near  the  flr  forests 
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thAn  In  the  loftiwr  regtont  of  bircbet,  «nd  a  plain  corered 
with  this  moM  fornit  a  L^land  meadow.  It  li  the 
winter  food  of  the  cattle,  and,  when  ground,  if  naed  aa 
flour  bf  the  inhab.  Rich  paature*  abo  are  (Umithed  by 
the  bear*t  moM  (Mtuems potvtrieha),  which,  on  account 
of  its  softness  and  elastldtr,  is  made  into  beds  and  mat- 
tresses, alleged  bytraTellers  to  be  superior  to  anr  in 
Europe.  The  root  of  the  Angelica,  and  the  stem  of  the 
PonekvSf  are  used  as  food,  and  of  all  the  grains  barley  is 
that  which  thrires  best ;  but  the  potato  yields  a  surer 
harvest,  and,  if  generally  cultiyated,  might  aflbrd  sufll- 
cient  sustenance  for  the  inhabs.  The  turnip  and  cabbaoe, 
introduced  by  the  Russians,  succeed  well  on  the  low  lands. 
The  best  agriculturists  are  the  Finnish  colonists^  who 
have  raised  com  at  Alton,  in  lat.  7<P,  which  may  safely  be 
pronounced  the  N.  limit  of  husbandry  ;  but  tfllage,  g». 
nerally,  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 

Among  the  animals  of  Lapland,  the  rein-deer  Is  the 
most  Taluable.  It  serres  as  the  principal  beast  of  bur- 
den ;  its  milk  is  highly  valued ;  Its  flesh  supplies  the  chief 
nourishment  of  the  people  during  a  part  or  the  year ;  its 
sinews  are  made  into  thread ;  Its  horns  into  spoons,  and 
other  domestic  utensils ;  and  its  skin  (Punishes  a  great 

Girt  of  their  dress.  The  reiu>deer  bears  a  great  resem- 
ance  to  the  staff,  but  is  much  smaller,  being  in  general 
only  four  feet  in  height  fh>m  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the 
back,  and  but  two  feet  long  in  the  body.  It  is  remark- 
able equally  for  the  elegance  of  its  shape,  the  beauty  of 
its  palmated  horns,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  supports 
itseif  during  a  long  winter  of  nine  months.  In  summer 
It  feeds  on  grass,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  the  herb 
called  the  great  water-horse  tail ;  but  in  winter  it  refoses 
hay,  and  obtains  its  whole  nourishment  from  the  rein-deer 
moss.  It  thrives  best  in  the  cold  dry  regions  of  central 
Lapland,  where  numerous  herds  roam  at  large  the  whole 
ymur  round,  under  the  care  of  shepherds  assisted  by  dogs. 
The  rein-deer,  indeed,  form  thechlef  wealth  of  the  natives. 
The  poorer  classes  have  (trom  50  to  too ;  the  middle  classes 
fh>m  800  to  700  i  and  the  aflluent  often  above  1,000  head. 
Tlie  fomijes  are  driven  home  morning  and  evening  to 
be  milked,  and  yield  about  as  much  milk  as  the  goat. 
Horses,  oxen,  go^.  and  sheep  are  common  ;  and  in  the 
foresU  are  bears,  gluttons,  wolves,  dks,  hares,  martens, 
squirrels,  and  lemming-raU.  Birds  of  passage  arrive  in 
flocks  every  summer;  capercaHies,  grouse,  partridges^ 
and  aquatic  fowl,  are  very  plentiftil  near  the  coast,  and 
lammergeyers  and  eagles  soar  nearlv  to  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  rivers  are  stored  with  salmon,  her- 
ring, an4  other  fish  ;  and  in  July  and  Aug.  insects 
abound  In  such  enormous  quantities,  that  Wahlenberg 
has  supposed  that  their  dead  bodlei  aerveas  an  excellent 
manure  for  the  soiL 

The  Laplanders,  who  caU  themsdves  Same,  are  most 
probably  a  trilw  of  Tschoude  or  Finns,  though  dlflbrenoe 
of  dtuanon  has.  In  the  course  of  ages,  produced  a  ftinda- 
mental  diffnrenoe  of  character.  The  Finns,  an  iodua- 
trious  thouj^  unpolished  race,  were  encouraged  to  form 
colonies  in  Lapland  about  a  centuij  ago:  and  their 
number  has  noce  increased  rapidly,  while  that  of 
the  Laplanders  has  been  stationary,  perhaps  on  the 
decline.  Of  the  87,000  Inhabitants  of  Norwegian  Lapland, 
there  are  not,  it  is  thought,  above  6,000  Laplanders. 
They  have  swarthy  complexions,  black  short  hair,  wide 
mouths,  hollow  cneeks,  and  long  and  pointed  chins. 
They  are  strong,  active,  and  hardy;  b^  they  sufllsr 
miicn  from  dlsesse,  and  fow  live  beyond  fifty.  Dis- 
honesty Is  general  among  them,  and  dram-drinking  Is 
often  carried  to  a  &tal  excess.  They  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity  till  the  17th  century.  Those  of  the 
Russhm  province  are  nrofessedly  of  the  Greek  church, 
while  those  subject  to  Sweden  are  Lutherans.  But  not- 
withstanding the  eflbrts  of  the  missionaries,  ther  are 
still  very  ignorant  both  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  and  retain  many  heathen  superstitions. 

The  rein-deer  Laplanders  live  either  wholly  or  prin- 
cipally on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  buikUng  their 
nida  huts  during  summer  in  the  moas  pastures  of  the 
elevated  country,  and  in  winter  on  the  level  tracts  Inha- 
bited by  other  nations ;  but  the  fishing  Laplanders  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
catch  fish  and  beavers,  which,  as  well  as  skins  and 
venison,  they  exchange  with  the  Russians  and  Swedes 
for  spirituous  liquors,  meal,  salt,  and  tobacco. 

The  dothing  of  these  half.dvlllxed  tribes  is  abun- 
dantly coarse,  consisting  of  a  woollen  cap,  a  coat  com- 
monly of  theep  skin,  with  the  wool  inwards,  and  a  great 
coat,  either  oikersey,  or  of  rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hair 
outwards.  They  have  no  stockings,  but  a  kind  of  pan- 
taloons of  coarse  doth,  or  tanned  leather,  fitted  dose  to 
the  legs ;  thdr  shoes  are  made  of  rdn-deer's  skin,  the 
sole  being  taken  from  the  forehead,  and  the  upper  lea- 
ther fhNu  the  legs.  The  women  dress  nearly  In  the 
same  manner,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  rude  orna- 
ments ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  more  affluent,  of  mantles 
and  aprons  of  Russia  linen  or  cotton.  These,  and  lea- 
ther for  the  boots  of  the  men,  are  obtained  In  the  petty 
tnOBc  of  the  Laplanders  with  the  Swedes.    When  tra- 
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veiling,  and  exposed  to  the  winter  blast,  it  Is  customary 
for  the  natives  to  cast  a  hood  over  the  head,  nmk,  and 
shoulders,  leaving  only  a  small  opening,  through  which 
they  see  and  breathe. 

The  language  of  the  Laplanders  Is  a  Finnish  dialect ; 
but  it  contains  so  many  obsolete  and  foreign  worda,  that 
they  are  not  intelligible  by  the  inhabitants  of  Finland, 
nor  indeed  can  the  tribes  in  one  part  understand  the 
language  spoken  by  those  of  another.  The  Laponio 
has  been  mixed  more  than  the  other  Finnish  tonguea 
with  the  German  and  Scandinavian,  and  hence  Its  prln- 
dpal  roots  and  derivations  bear  much  less  affinity  with 
those  in  the  languages  of  Upper  Asia.  {MaUe-Brun, 
0€og.  Uni9. ;  SekmtxUr,  La  Ruuie,  p.  606,  ftc.) 

L AR,  a  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Laristan , 
180  m.  w.N.W.  Gombroon,  and  182  m.  S.B.  Shiraz; 
lat.  S70  80*  N..  long.  &3<>  46^  B.  Pop.  12,000.  ?  It  standa 
at  the  foot  Of  a  range  of  hills  in  an  extensive  plain, 
covered  with  palm  trees.  The  houses  generally  are 
commodious  and  neathr  ftimlshed,  and  there  are  several 
handsome  public  builoings.  The  governor's  house,  in 
the  middle  of  the  dty,  is  surround«d  by  a  strong  wall, 
flanked  with  towers.  The  baxaar,  which  is  in  good  re- 
pair, is  alleged  to  be  the  best  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Persia :  it  Is  very  andent,  and  built  on  a  similar  plan  to 
that  of  Shiras,  but  on  a  much  greater  scale,  with  loftier 
arches,  greater  length  and  breadth,  and  superior  work- 
manship. The  castle,  on  the  top  of  a  hiU,  overlook- 
ing the  town.  Is  now  in  rains.  Rain-water  being  the 
only  water  to  be  found  in  this  parched  and  arid  country. 
Is  collected  during  the  wet  season  in  large  dstema, 
similar  to  those  In  the  island  of  Orrous. 

Lar  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  Arabic  kingdom  de- 
stroyed by  Shah  Abbas  11.  It  is  at  present  In  a  state  of 
decay  t  but  it  still  manufactures  flre-arms,  gunpowder, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  exchanged  at  Shirai  anaGcsnbrooii 
for  ooflbe,  sugar,  Indian  sUks,  and  European  merchan- 
dise. (Kinmeir,  p.9i,) 

LARGS,  a  bor.  of  barony,  and  sea-port  of  Scotland, 
ca  Ayr,  beautiftiUy  situated  m  a  bay  or  the  same  name, 
and  overhung  on  the  land  side  by  richly-wooded  hills, 
22  m.,  dir.  dist.  by  land,  W.  by  S.  Glasgow,  and  40  m.  bj 
water.  Stationary  pop.  1,200 ;  but  in  summer,  there  are 
sometimes  1,000  visiters  at  sea-bathing.  It  has  an  elegant 
suite  of  public  baths,  with  a  reading-room  and  librarr, 
and  various  drculadng  llbrariea.  Though  not  buflt 
on  any  regular  planet  contains  many  excellent  and 
substantial  housM.  The  par.  church,  with  its  spire  and 
dock,  is  eminently  conspicuous.  Maoy  gentlemen's 
seats  are  in  the  neighbournood. 

Largs  is  celebrated  In  history  as  the  scene  of  a  great 
battle,  fought  in  1268,  between  Uaco,  king  of  Norway, 
and  the  troops  of  Alexander  II.,  In  which  the  former  was 
signally  defeated.  The  cairns  and  tumuli,  erected  by 
permission  of  the  conquerors,  by  the  Norwegians  over 
their  slain,  are  still  visible  on  the  S.  side  of  the  village. 

LARISSA  (Turk.  YenitckerY,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Trikala,  20  ra.  N.W.  Volo,  and  70  m. 
E.S.E.  Yanina ;  lat.  39^52'  N.,  long.  22040'  Ift^  E.  Pop., 
according  to  Holland,  20,000,  thougn  but  little  stress  can 
be  laid  on  this  statement.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  ia 
situated  on  the  SdAnbria  (an.  FeneHu),  crossed  here  bv 
a  bridge  of  10  arches.  This  river  approaches  it  through 
a  tract  of  woodland,  almost  ccmcealing  it  from  view,  and 
then  flows  dose  at  the  foot  of  a  convent  of  Dervishes, 
two  large  Turkish  mosques,  and  several  groups  of  lofty 
buildings,  soon  after  disappearing  among  tke  woods. 
The  winter  floods,  which  come  down  from  tne  mountains 
with  great  force,  frequently  occasion  great  damage  to 
the  dav-built  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
Internally,  Larissa  is  mean  and  irregular;  near  its 
centre  is  an  open  space,  havlnc  some  good  bazaars ; 
but  the  streets  are  generally  ill  built,  narrow,  and 
filthy ;  and  both  bouses  and  people  seem  to  be  In  the 
most  abject  condition.  Besides  the  mosques,  there  ia  a 
Greek  metropolitan  church ;  and  these,  with  some  baths 
and  a  khan,  constitute  all  the  public  buildings  of  the 
place.  There  Is  very  little  trade,  and  the  bazaars  are  111 
supplied  with  manufactured  goods.  The  plains  sur- 
rounding Larissa  consist  of  a  fine  alluvial  soil,  and  are 
extremely  fertile.  They  produce  large  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco ;  and  northward  are  rich  sheep 
pastures.  Ia  fact,  tiiere  wanu  nothing  but  good  go- 
vernment and  good  laws  to  render  Larissa  and  its  vicinity 
Industrious,  rich,  and  populous ;  but  no  Improvement  of 
any  kind  need  be  expeded  under  the  worn  out,  Imbedle 
despotism  of  Turkey. 

If  Holland  and  Dodwdl  be  correct  in  their  opinioii, 
that  the  modem  Larissa  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent 
dty  of  the  same  name,  it  is  of  very  high  f  antiquity, 
claiming.  In  competition  with  Phthuu  the  honour  of 
bdng  the  birth-place  of  Achilles,  hence  called  La- 
fiuean,  aivl  being  probably  Identical  with  the  JliX£ry$- 
Ht9  "AfyH  roentioQed  by  Hom«-  In  his  catalogue  of  the 
Greek  forces.  (//.  b.  681.)  At  a  subsequent  period  it 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  its  adopUmi  of  the  demo- 
cratlcal  form  of  government,  and  from  Ita  iMtout  soq^^ort 
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dAtod  state.  In  conieqoeiice  of  the  damagt  occuUmed  br 
fVcqueDt  aartbqoaket,  contitti  of  tererai  narrow  and 
irregular  itreeCs:  the  houiet  are  conitructed  of  cut 
stone,  flat-roofed,  usually  two  storiee  high,  with  an  inner 
court.  The  greatest  ornament  of  the  place  is  a  triumphal 
gate,  between  30  (t  and  40  ft.  in  height,  encircled  near  lu 
summit  by  a  handsome  entablature :  its  four  arches  are 
in  the  Roman  style  of  architecture,  and,  as  the  general 
appearance  of  the  building  denotes  great  antiquity,  It 
was  probably  erected  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  or, 
perhaps.  Germanlcus.  (Khmeir.)  The  comers  are 
adorned  with  handsome  Corinthian  pilasters ;  and  one  of 
its  fronts  exhibits  a  basso-relievo,  with  arms  and  martial 
instruments. 

At  no  great  distance  Is  a  moMue,  built  from  tlie  ruins 
of  another  ancient  edifice,  with  Corinthian  columns;  and 
amidst  the  rocks  and  crags  N.  of  the  town  is  a  large 
necropolis,  containing  numerous  souare  sarcophagi,  simi. 
lar  to  those  seen  In  the  Island  of  Miio.  There  are  3  other 
mosques  and  2  Greeli  churches.  The  basaars  are  poor 
and  insignificant ;  and  the  only  considerable  articb  of 
trade  is  tobacco,  raised  near  the  town  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  highly  prised  all  orer  the  Levant,  and  at 
Constantinople.  It  pays  a  duty  on  being  reaped  of  34 
piastres  per  cantar,  and  of  3  piastres  per  cantar  on  ex- 
portation. 

The  produce  of  cotton,  in  the  LataUa  district.  Is  not 
usually  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country  ;  but  when  It  exceeds  it.  the  excess  is  exported 
to  the  French  and  Italian  ports,  the  average  price  being 
1,900  piastres  per  cantar.  Bees- wax,  scammonr,  and 
sponge,  are  the  other  chief  articles  of  export.  The  im- 
ports comprise  sugar,  coflfee,  spices,  cotton  twist,  and 
nrinted  goods,  woollen  cloths,  shawls,  and  tin.  The 
trade  of  LAtakla,  however,  is  much  restricted  by  the 
badness  of  its  port,  which  is  so  choked  im  with  mud  and 
•and  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  more  tlian  100 
tons  burden.  Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  the  value  of  their 
cargoes,  that  entered  and  left  the  port  of  Latakla  in 
183A,  1836,  and  1837. 


v-» 
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96 
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93 

10,440 
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55378 
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80,7St 

T-ifitfi^*"  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Laodicea, 
so  named  by  its  founder,  Selencus  Nicator,  in  honour  of 
his  mother,  and  was  a  town  of  considerate  importance 
before  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
▼Isited  by  Julius  C«sar  when  on  his  way  fVom  Egypt  to 
Pontus,  and  is  styled  Juliopolis  on  some  of  its  medals. 
During  Uie  civil  wars,  Dolabella,  with  his  fleet  and  army, 
was  shut  up  in  it  by  Cassins,  and  obliged  to  surrender. 
It  became  a  bishop's  see  early  in  the  Christian  »ra,  and 
was  held  by  the  Christians  when  the  crusaders  Invaded 
Syria.  It  was  afterwards  included  hi  the  empire  of  Sa- 
ladin,  and  was  finally  added  to  the  Turkish  dominions 
by  Sellm  I.,  in  IftlT.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Ailly 
attest  its  sise  and  grandeur,  and  offer  ready  building 
materials  to  the  modem  Inhab.  The  acropolis  stood  on 
a  tabular  summit  S.B.  of  the  town ;  but  nothing  remains 
of  it  beyond  a  few  wells  and  cisterns.  (Kim»eir*s  Asia 
MinortV.  163^169. ;  Olivier,  Foifoge  «is  Syrie,  4c.,  iv. 
133.:  Bowring*i  Report.) 

LAUBBN,  or  LUBEN.  a  town  of  Prussian  Sileda, 

Kv.  Liegnits,  cap.  drc  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Quels, 
m.  W.S.W.  Uegnitx.  Pop.  5,640.  It  is  surrounded 
with  old  walls,  and  garrisoned  by  invalids.  It  Is  the  seat 
of  Judicial  courts  for  the  town  and  circle ;  has  a  Rom. 
Cath.  and  three  Protestant  churches,  a  gymnasium,  an 
orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  school  for  teaching  the 
art  of  spinning  woollen  yam,  and  some  trade  in  woollen 
and  linen  Ikbrtcs.    (  Von  ZedUtnt  Bergkam.) 

LAUDER,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  ca  Berwick,  distr.  of  Lauderdale,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  near  the  Lander,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed, 
on  the  line  of  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Coldstream, 
S4  m.  8.B.  of  the  former,  and  23  m.  K.W.  by  W.  of  the 
latter.  Pop.  (which  his  long  been  stationary),  1,148. 
The  only  pobllc  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  a  dis- 
senting chapel,  the  town-house,  and  gaol.  Thirlstane 
CasUe,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  noble  fiunlly  of  Lau- 
derdale, is  within  4  m.  of  the  town.  It  has  a  branch 
bank,  various  schools,  and  subscription  libraries.  A 
common,  con|»l«ing  1,695  acres,  is  divided  among  tiie 
burgesses.  In  1482,  Cochrane  and  other  minions  of 
James  III.  were  hanged  by  order  of  the  Bart  of  Arran, 
and  other  noblemen,  over  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  in 
the  vidnltT  of  this  town.  Lauder  unites  with  Had- 
dington, Danbar,  Jedburgh,  and  N.  Berwick,  In  sending 
one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  in  1849- 
60.56. 

LAUBNBURG,  a  town  of  the  Danish  dom.,  cap.  of 


LAURENCE  (ST.) 

the  duchy  of  same  namoi  on  the  Elbe,  28  m.  S.B.  Ham. 
burg.  Pop.  about  3,400.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
formerly  occupied  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  a 
church,  an  hospital,  and  a  large  market-place.  A  brisk 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Elbe  and  Lnbeck 
through  this  town,  which  is  also  a  station  for  collecting 
tolls  on  the  Elbe,  amounting  to  between  40,000  ana 
60.000  rlx-dollars  a  year.  {Hortckelmatm's  Stein,  i.  524.; 
Serghmu.) 

LAUNCESTON,aparl.  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  in  the  N.  division  off 
huno.  East,  on  the  Attory,  a  tritrat^r  of  the  Tamar, 
19  m.  E.N.B.  Bodmin,  20  m.  N.N.W.  Plymouth,  and 
200  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  P<^.  of  pari.  bor.  (which 
comprises,  besides  the  old  bor.,  the  parisnes  of  St.Stephen, 
St.  Thomas,  Lawhllton,  and  S.  Petherwin),  in  1841, 
6,070.  The  to«rn  consists  of  two  chief  avenues  on  the 
London  and  Tavistock  roads,  intersecting  each  other 
almost  at  ri^t  angles,  crossed  by  several  narrow  and 
mean-looking  streets.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls,  parte  of  which,  with  2  gatos,  are  yet  standing. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  cover  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  and  attest  lU  former  strength  and  Importance. 
A  part  of  ite  keep  was  once  used  as  a  county  gaol ;  but 
the  prisoners  are  now  sent  to  Bodmin,  which  has  been 
the  assise  to«rn  since  1838.  A  small  guildhall  Is  the  only 
public  building  devoted  to  civil  purposes.  The  church, 
a  handsome  Ciothic  structure  built  of  granite  blocks,  en- 
riched with  curiously  carved  omammts,  has  a  lofty 
tower  at  ite  W.  end :  the  living  ts  a  curacy  of  the  yearly 
value  of  116/.  There  are  places  of  worship  also  for 
Weslqrans  and  Bantiste,  with  attadied  Sunday  schools. 
A  grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  has, 
according  to  the  charity  commissioners,  fidlen  into  a 
state  of  decay,  there  having  been  no  master  since  1821. 
Baron's  chanty  school  is  in  nearly  as  useless  a  condition, 
and  the  only  place  of  instruction  for  the  poor  is  the  na- 
tional school,  attended  tnr  about  260  children.  Numerous 
money  charities  are  chiefly  distributed  by  the  corporation. 
This  Is  neither  a  manufjMJturing  nor  a  conuneraal  town. 
Serge-weaving  and  wool-spinning  formerly  employed  a 
considerable  number  of  hands :  but  the  trade  has  wholly 
disappeared.  The  removal  or  the  assises  and  quarter 
sessions  has,  also,  dq>rived  the  town  of  much  of  ite  ao- 
tivi^,  and  it  now  depends  diiefly  on  ite  retail  trade  and 
on  its  marked  which  are  large  and  well  attended^ 
Market-day,  Saturday.  Cattie  fairs,  first  Thursday  In 
March,  third  ditto  hi  April,  Whit-Monday,  July  6.rNov. 
and  Dec.  6. 

Launceston,  otherwise  called  Dmtkepedf  received  ite 
first  charter  tram  Richard,  Earl  of  CorawaU,  in  the  13th 
century,  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  Richard  II., 
and  many  subsequent  sovereigns.  It  Is  governed  under  the 
Mun.  Reform  Act  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors;  bat 
It  has  no  commission  of  the  peace.    Corp.  revenne,  la 
1847*48, 1301/.    Launceston  returned  8  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  from  the  23d  Edward  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  member.    Pre- 
viously to  this  act,  the  menu.,  though  formally  elected 
by  the  corporation,  were,  in  fact,  mere  nominees  of  th« 
proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.    Besides  de- 
priving it  of  1  mem.,  the  Reform  Act  enlarged  the  limlte 
of  the  bor.,  as  stated  abore.    R^.  electors  in  1M9-50, 
867. 

LAURENCE,  or  LAWRENCE  (St),  tiie  principal 
river  of  N.  America,  and,  when  considered,  as  It  should 
be.  In  connection  with  the  chain  of  lakes  or  inland 
seas  of  which  it  Is  the  outiet,  it  Is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world,  extending  from  W.  to  B.,  through 
about  27°  of  long.,  and  about  8°  of  lat.  Hoarding  then 
the  St.  Laurence,  in  this  point  of  view,  or  as  a  general 
name  for  the  cminecting  line  of  that  great  river  or 
water  system  that  unites  with  the  Atiantlc  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Laurence,  iu  remotest  source  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  the  St.  Louis,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Superior, 
rising  in  the  table  land  of  the  Huron  country,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  flowina  S.,  and  of  the  Red 
River,  fiowlng  N.  It  receives  dlolnrent  names  In  dif- 
ferent parte  of  Ite  course,  being,  as  already  seen,  at 
first  the  St.  Louis ;  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron,  the  St.  Mary;  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie, 
the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit;  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  the  Niagara;  and  from  Ontario  to  Montreal 
It  Is  sometimes  called  the  Cataraqui  or  Iroquois,  ite 
course  fVom  Montreal  to  the  sea  being  the  St.  Laurence, 
properly  so  called,  but  it  is  now  usually  called  the  St. 
Laurence  flrom  Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea.  Considered 
In  this  point  of  view.  Its  entire  course,  from  ite  source  to 
ite  mouth  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  in  about  long. 
64°  30^  W.,  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000  a. 
Besides  traversing  Lake  Superior,  Huron,  Brie,  and 
Onterio,  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  some  similar  sbeete  of 
water,  are  mere  enlargemente  of  its  bed.  Lake  Michigan 
also  is  included  in  ite  basin,  which  is  roughly  estimated 
by  Darby  to  comprise  an  area  of  upwards  of  500,000  sq. 
ra.,  including  the  hurgest  collection  of  fresh  water  to  ba 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  {Darbjf't  Qeogr.  Fiem, 
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LAUSANNE. 


deg.  of  N.  lat..  «nd  the  ft7th  and  66ih  of  W.  locg^ 
bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canadm  and  Labrador.  E.  by 
Newfoundland,  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and 
W.  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe 
(Lower  Canada).  At  it*  N,W.  extremity  it  rccelTcs 
the  riTer  St.  Laurence ;  and  it  communicates  with  the 
ocean  on  the  N.B.  by  the  Strait  of  Belle-isle,  between 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  on  the  S.E.  by  its  prin- 
cipal outlet,  the  channel  called  St.  Paul's,  between 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Gut  of  Canso,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  contains  the  large  Islands  of  Anticostl  and  Prince 
Edward;  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  a  group  about 
lat.  470  aC,  and  between  long.  61°  27'  and  6*/  W.. 
Inhabited  by  perhaps  1.000  Canadian,  French,  Enslish, 
and  Irish  settlers,  who  carry  on  a  profltaMe  fishery. 
The  shores  of  the  gulph  are  generally  precipitous.  iNirren, 
and  Inhospitable  ;  and  dense  fogs  are  verr  prevalent.  A 
powerful  current  sets  continually  fhim  Hudson's  Strait 
into  the  gulph,  through  the  Strait  of  Belle-isle,  and 
meeting  the  stream  from  the  «>stuary  of  the  St.  Lau- 
rence forms  a  dangerous  race  off  the  S.  coast  of  New- 
foundland. {Purd^'g  Memoir  qf  the  Atlantic,  pp.  105. 
144. ;  Encpc.  Atner.) 

LAUSANNE,  a  city  of  Swltserland,  cap.  canton  of 
Vaud,  at  the  termination  of  a  spur  from  the  chain  of 
the  Jura,  being,  according  to  Ebel,  480  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  fk-om  the  N.  shore  of  which 
It  is  about  1  m.  distant,  and  30  m.  N.E.  Geneva:  lat. 
4ff*  81'  .V  N.,  long,  fio  47'  22"  E.  Pop.  14,126.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  three  eminences,  and  their  intervening 
Talleys ;  but,  fh>ro  being  on  uneven  ground,  its  streets 
are  steep  and  irregular ;  they  are  also  generally  narrow 
and  ill  paved,  and  the  interior  of  Lausanne  by  no  means 
corresponds  with  iu  exterior  appearance.  It  Is  divided 
into  6  quarters,  the  city  and  5  sutHirbs,  and  is  now  an 
open  town,  but  on  it«  8.  side  are  some  remains  of  ancient 
walls.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  city  Is  the  castle,  a 
massive  square  building  of  stone,  flanked  at  Its  angles  by 
foar  brick  towers,  it  was  originally  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Lausanne,  but  is  now  the  council-house  of  the 
canton :  its  terrace,  and  that  of  the  cathedral,  commands 
magnificent  views  of  the  vicinity,  the  lake,  and,  far  be- 

Jrond,  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy.  The  church, 
brmerly  the  cathedral,  a  vast  Gothic  building,  founded 
about  1000,  but  not  finished  till  the  18th  century,  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  religious  edifice  in  SwiUerland.  It  has 
two  large  towers,  one  supporting  an  elegant  spire,  the 
summit  of  which  is  240  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  a  fine 
round  window  of  stained  glass.  80  ft.  In  diameter :  In  its 
Interior  are  some  singular  specimens  of  architecture  ;  and 
amongst  others  the  tomb  of  Amadeus  VIII..  duke  of 
Savor.  This  personage,  after  abdicating  the  dukedom, 
whicn  he  had  greatly  enlarged,  and  governed  with  sin- 
gular ability,  was  elected  pope,  by  the  title  of  Felix  V., 
under  which  name  he  is  best  known  in  history.  But 
another  pope  having  been  elected,  about  the  same  time, 
by  a  diflbrent  party  in  the  church,  rellx,  to  terminate  the 
schism,  resigned  the  tiara  in  1449.  He  died  within  two 
years  of  this  event.  (See  Biogrnpkie  Universelle,  art. 
Samtte,  Ami  VIIl.)  The  church  of  St.  Francbi  the 
cantonal  college,  with  a  library  and  museum,  comprising 
collections  01  antiquities  and  minerals  found  m  the 
neighbourhood;  the  bishop's  palace,  now  appropriated 
tn  a  school  of  mutual  instruction  and  the  district  prison ; 
the  cantonal  hospital,  a  fine  edifice  in  the  Tuscan  order ; 
the  lunatic  asvlum  of  Champ  d'Alr ;  the  new  peniten- 
tiary, established  in  1822,  and  organised  like  that  of 
Philadelphia ;  the  barracks,  theatre,  charitr  schools,  and 
post-office,  are  the  other  chief  public  buildings. 

Lausanne  will  be  ever  famous  in    literary  history, 
from  iu  having  been  the  residence  of  tialler,  Tissot,  J 
Voltaire,  and  Gibbon.      Tb«  house  occupied  by  the 
latter,  and  In  which   he  wrote  the  last  half  of  his  j 
Immortal  work,  is  still  In  good  preservation,  and  is  1 
the  grand  ohJect  of  attraction  to  all  travellers  to  Lau-  | 
sanne.    **  It  was  here,"  to  borrow  the  beautiful  passage  ' 
in  which  Gibbon  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the 
event,  **  It  was  here,  on  the  day  or  rather  night  of  the 
STth  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  U  and  12.  that 
I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page.  In  a  summer-house  ' 
in  my  garden.   After  laying  down  my  pen.  I  took  several 
turns  in  a  bereeau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which 
commimds  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains.    The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene, 
the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  waa  reflected  from  the  waters, 
and  all  nature  was  silent.    I  will  not  dissemble  the  first 
amotions  of  Joy  on  recovery  of  my  ft-eedom,  and,  per- 
haps, the  establishment  of  my  (kme.    But  my  pride  was  j 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over 
my  mind,  ty  the  Idea  that  1  bad  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  comoanion,  and  that  what- 
soever might  be  the  rature  date  or  my  history,  the  life  of 
the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious."     When 
loglis  visited  Lausanne  a  few  years  ago.  the  librarv  of  the 
historian  is  said  to  have  been  complete,  but  it  has,  we 
believe,  been  dispersed  in  tha  interval.    Voltaire,  pre>  1 
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▼loasly  to  his  settling  at  Femey  (which  lae),  lived  at 
Monrepos,  a  little  distance  from  Lausanne,  on  the  Bern 
road ;  and  Byron  wrote  his  **  Prisoner  of  Chlllcm "  at 
Ouchy,  the  port  of  Lausanne,  on  the  Lake. 

Lausanne  is  now.  as  in  the  davs  of  Gibbon,  distinguished 
by  its  good  society,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  desirable  placa 
of  residence  for  those  who  are  neither  anxious  to  be  rich, 
nor  ambitious  of  political  distinction.  **  I  noticed,"  sava 
Ingiis,  "many  new  houses  erecting,  and  very  few  old 
houses  to  let.  The  inhab..  too.  are  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease; and  the  number  of  resident  strangers  is  also 
greater  every  year.  There  are  some  che^>er  places  of 
residence  than  Lausanne ;  but  no  one,  perhaps,  where 
education  Is  cheaper  or  better.  House  rent  Is  decidedir 
lower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  English  provincial 
towns  than  here  ;  but  the  prices  of  provisions  are  lower 
than  in  England.  The  inns  are  extremely  good,  and  not 
excessively  expensive ;  and  at  the  principal  tablet  tfkdta 
the  traveller  will  find  an  excellent  and  even  elegant  re* 
past.  There  are,  besides,  several  good  coffee-rooms, 
where  the  best  French  and  Swiss  papers  are  regularly 
received."  (Suriizerlami^  ^.^  p.  170.)  There  are.  also, 
several  public  baths  and  libraries,  and  a  chapel,  in  which 
the  English  as  well  as  the  Lutneran  and  Rom.  Cath. 
service  is  performed.  A  steamer  sails  daily  from  Oudiy 
to  Geneva,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  lake. 

Lausanne  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  {ustice. 
and  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  of  the  councils  of 
health  and  public  instruction,  the  inspector  of  militia, 
and  military  commandant  of  the  canton,  &c.  It  has  an 
academy,  with  14  professors,  founded  in  1S37,  a  college 
for  the  French  language,  with  schools  of  military  sd* 
ence,  horsemanship,  and  drawhig,  and  numerous  literary 
societies.  Its  manufactures  are  of  Utile  importance. 
Woollen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  and  a  few  other  artidea* 
are  made,  but  in  small  quantities.  The  celebrated  actor, 
John  Kemble,  Is  buried  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pierre, 
about  2  m.  ftt>m  Lausanne,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  his  memorr. 

Lausanne  derived  its  name  from  the  an.  Lau$amimm^ 
which  stood  a  Uttle  to  the  W.,  in  the  plain  of  Vidy.  Va- 
rious  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  there  and 
elsewhere  In  the  vicinity.  Before  the  Reformation, 
Lausanne  was  a  rich  bishopric.  It  was  taken  In  1636,  by 
the  Bernese,  and  governed  by  an  officer  from  Bern  till 
1798,  when  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
made  it  the  cap.  of  the  dcp.  of  the  Leman.  iSbett  Mom 
nuel  Suisse,  pp.  389—345, ;  lugUs't  SwitterUmdi  Coae*9 
Suntzerland,  il  84.) 

LAVAL,  a  town  of  France,  d€p.  Mayenne,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.  on  the  Mayenne,  and  on  the  lii^  road  tnaa 
Paris  to  Brest,  ISO  m.  W.  S.W.  the  former  city,  and 
42  m.  E.  Rennes.  Pop.  (1846)16,484.  The  town-proper 
is  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  across 
which  It  communicates  with  a  suburb  of  about  naif  its 
own  sise  by  2  stone  bridges,  one  built  within  the  last  16 
years.  Zjoval  n*qff)re  en  ginirai  qu'mm  amas  eo^fmt  ds 
vieiUes  maisons,  siparfes  par  des  rues  noires,  escarpdet^ 
itroites,  et  tortueuses.  {Diet  Giog,)  But  tliougfa  ill 
built,  Hugo  says  It  is  well  paved.  It  Is  surrounded  with 
old  walls,  parts  of  which  are  in  good  repair ;  and  con- 
tains many  antiquated  buildings,  among  which  b  th« 
chdteau,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  ookes  of  Laval* 
with  a  ponderous  round  tower,  now  serring  for  a  prison. 
Many  of  the  private  houses  have  stood  for  centuries,  and 
are  curious  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  though 
chicflv  built  of  timber.  The  church  of  the  Trinity,  oa 
the  site  of  a  former  temple  of  Jupiter,  those  of  des  Cor- 
deliers and  St.  Vencrand,  and  the  new  linen  hall,  are 
handsome  edifices ;  but  the  prefecture,  town-hall,  the- 
atre, and  most  of  the  other  p«iblic  buildings,  are  of  a  very 
ordinary  description.  It  Is  tlie  seat  of  trttmnala  of  orC 
ginal  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has  two  hospitals, 
a  communal  college,  a  public  library  with  10.000  vols., 
and  a  Trappist  convent.  It  has  considerable  manu. 
factures  of  linen  stuflk  and  thread,  with  fabrics  of  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  calicoes,  flannel,  &c.,  numerous  bleaching 
grounds,  tanneries,  and  marble  works.  It  is  also  the  en- 
trep6t  for  the  linen  fabrics  and  yam  made  In  the  adjacent 
cantons ;  markets  being  held  In  it  every  Saturday  for 
such  goods,  and  for  wines,  brandy,  timber,  iron,  wool, 
Ac.  In  which  It  has  a  considerable  traffic.  Laval  waa 
founded  by  Charlcs-le-Chauve.  In  the  9th  century,  to 
arrest  the  Incursions  of  the  Bretons.  It  was  taken  by 
Earl  Talbot  In  1466.  but  retaken  by  the  French  In  the 
succeeding  year.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  Vendean  war 
at  the  close  of  last  century.  {UitgOt  art.  Maffcnne^ 
Guide  du  FMfogeurt  %c.) 

LA  V  AUR,  a  town  of  France.  d£p.  Tarn,  cap.  arrond. 
on  the  Agout.  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  82m.  S.W. 
Alby.  Pop.  in  1836  (ex.  com.),  4.622.  It  is  divided  Into 
an  old  and  a  new  town,  both  of  which  are  ill  built.  It 
has  a  communal  college,  a  public  library,  with  3,600  vola^,^ 
with  manufactures  of  silk  stuffli,  chidly  for  flomiture ; 
and  is  the  entrep6t  for  the  silk  goods  of  Upper  Laa* 
guedoc.  In  the  13th  century,  it  was  a  stronghold  of  tba 
AlUgeniai ;  but,  aftar  a  lengthened  and  vigorooi  raattt- 
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it  wat  Uluni  In  Itll  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  by    In  put  of  ttone,  bat  in  geoeril  of  larm  iinbunit  brickt. 
It  was  envied  with  the  utmott  barbarity.  {Hvgo^    whicraed  ouuide  with  lime.    Tlie  roofk  are  flat,  and  HIm 
art.  TmmJ)  |  the  ceiling*,  formed  of  small  trankt  of  poplar  trees, 

LA  VENHAM,  or  LAKHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  '  above  which  a  layer  of  willow  thooU  b  Udd.  covered  hf 
ef  Engiaod,  co.  Sullblk,  hand.  Babergh,  15  m.  W.N.  W.    a^coating  of  straw,  and  that  again  by  a  bed  of  earth. 
Ipewidi,  an4  57  m.  N.B.  London.    Area  of  par.,  3,W0 
acre*.     Pop.,  la  1831,  2,107.    The  town,  on  a  branch  of 
tbe  rfrer  Bnst,  in  a  valley  encompasaed  by  hillt  on  all 


ri>lc*  except  the  S.,  compruea  several  small  streets,  with  a 
nctoas  market-plaoe,  having  a  stone  cross  in  its  centre. 
The  church,  which  has  a  steeple  143  ft.  high,  is  a  hand- 
atrxicture,  pertly  of  freestone,  but  purtly.  also,  of 
IS  inlaid  AInt-work :  the  porch  is  of  highly  oma- 
ital  architecture,  and  the  timber  ceiling  and  several 
pews  In  the  interior  are  exouiaitely  carved,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  : 
the  living  U  a  rectory  hi  the  patronage  of  I'alus  Collet^e, 
Cambridge.  There  are  also  placet  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan  MethodlaU  and  Independents,  with  attached  Sun- 
dsy  acliools.  The  charitiea  comprise  a  free  school, 
touaAtd  In  1647,  and  endowed  with  about  31/.  a  year, 
•ansa  ahnshonses,  and  minor  bequests  for  the  poor. 
LaTcnham  had  formerly  a  considerable  business  in  the 
weavmg  of  bine  cloths,  serges,  and  other  woollen  stuA  : 
bat  thu  has  fidlen  to  deiar.  and  has  been  replaced 
ef  late  years  by  the  maouiarture  of  hempen  cloth, 
wbSefa  here,  as  well  as  at  Havprhltl.  employs  a  consider- 
able flamber  of  hands.  Lavenham  is  a  bor.  by  prescrip- 
tkn  ;  and  land  within  the  manor  descends  to  the  youngest 
■on,  SKXordlng  to  tlie  custom  of  borough- English.  It  is 
one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  co.  Markeu  small  and 
IB-attended,  oo  Tuesday.  Fairs  for  butter  and  cheese, 
Shrove-Toesday  and  Oct.  10. 

LA  VORO  (TBRRA  DI),  a  prov.  of  S.  Italy,  fai  the 
ktegdom  of  NArtn,  whkh  see. 

LAYBACH  (Oerm.  LaibaeK  lUyr.  Lubiama^  an. 
Mmrnti).  a  city  of  the  Austrian  dom.,cq>.  lilyria,  nkl  of 
tbe  dre.  of  tM  same  name,  comprising  the  dochies  of 
Csrlnthla  and  Camiola.  in  which  latter  Lay iMch  is  situ- 
acad,  oo  the  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary 
of  the  Save,  M  m.  S.W.  Grata,  72  m.  B.S.B.  Agram. 
and  M  m.  K.E.  Trieste.  Lat.  46°  1'  49^  M. ;  long.  14<> 
4r  ¥/'  B.  Pop.,  in  1838.  18,079  (Bergkatu),  com- 
■riaing  Germans,  Italians,  liiyrians,  and  Greeks.  Lay- 
bach  consists  of  the  town-proper,  5  soburba,  and  3  ad- 
Jaoeot  hamlets.  Tbe  town  Is  situated  on  uneven  ground, 
and  hm  narrow  and  irreaular  streets,  several  of  which, 
however,  are  wdl  paved,  and  have  foot-paths,  while 
most  of  Cbcm  are  kept  dean  by  running  streams. 
Tbo(«b  01  lafcl  out,  Laybaeh  is  tolerably  well  built ; 
aad  has  several  handsome  public  edifices,  among  which 
are  tbe  cathedral,  St.  James's  church,  and  that  of  tbe 
UrsallDe  nans,  the  Gothic  town  hall,  tbe  lyceum,  to 
wticfa  an  agricultural  garden  is  attached ;  the  theatre, 
Baaquerade-ball,  barracks,  military  school,  Auersperg 
palace,  Stc  The  town  is  grouped  round  the  castle  hill : 
tbe  cMtle  being  now  converted  into  a  house  of  cor- 
recdoD.  and  state  prison.  Layliach  has.  In  all,  10 
churebes,  S  hospitals,  S  convents,  a  gymnasium,  a  female 
school,  a  nomuu  school,  an  eccIesiMtical'  seminary,  and 
orphan,  hraatic,  and  other  asylums.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Mmod,  and  tbe  seat  of  tbe  government  of  the  drc,  and 
of  ernoinal,  commerdal,  and  mining  tribunals  for  the 

Err.,  town,  and  district  Judicial  courts,  the  board  of 
la,  salt  datSea,  and  customs  for  the  klngd.  of  lllyria, 
the  agriodtural  society  of  Camiola,  the  mu«eum  for  the 
doeby,  a  pbUharroonic  society,  Ac.  It  has  3  large  sugar- 
reflneries,  and  fabrics  of  linen  stuA,  porcelain,  paper, 
leather,  ftc :  its  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  have 
Mien  Into  decay.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on 
between  Laybaeh  and  Trieste,  Croatia  and  S.  German  v. 
WHfain  tbe  last  doten  years  some  extensive  marshes  in 
Its  vldDlty  have  been  in  a  great  measure  drained,  which 
has  rendered  the  town  much  more  healthy.  JEmona 
was  destroyed  try  Attlia  In  4ft2,  but  having  been  restored. 
Is  aaid  to  have  been  enlarged  and  fortlfled  by  Narses. 
It  is  celebrated  In  diplomatic  history  for  the  congress 
held  here  In  18t1.  (Oeslerr.  Sat.  Encge.  j  Btrgkaus  j 
Mteims  Tmmbmll't  Jusiria.) 

LE\  ot  LEH.  improperly  called  LADAKH,  a  city  of 
Central  Asia,  and  the  cap.  of  tbe  principality  of  Ladakh, 
in  Thibet ;  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Upper  Indus,  at  the  f<K>t 
and  on  tbe  slope  of  some  low  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  a  sandy  plain  about 
Sm.  tvroad.  150  m.  S.B.  Iskardo,  and  930  m.  N.W.  by 
W.  Lassa.  Lat.  MP  10'  N. ;  long.  77^4^  E.  It  is  en- 
doeed  \3j  a  wall,  ftmilshed  at  hitervals  with  conical  and 
square  towers,  and  extending  on  either  side  to  the 
smnmlt  of  the  bills.  The  streets  are  disposed  without 
any  order,  ud  form  a  most  Intricate  labyrinth ;  and  the 
booses  are  built  contiguously,  and  run  into  each  other 
so  strangely,  that  from  without  it  is  difBcult  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  each.  The  number  of  bouses  is  said. 
by  tbe  natives,  to  be  about  1,000 ;  but  Moorcroft  supposed 
tfaey  could  scarcely  exceed  50a  They  usually  varir  fk-om 
1  to  2  or  3  stories  in  height,  and  are  Aimtshed  with  light 
wooden  baleonies.    The  walls  are  sometimes  wholly  or 


They  consthute  a  very  insufficient  defence  against  the 
weather,  as  during  rain  the  water  soon  aoOens  tbe  earth, 
and  pours  down  into  tlie  apartmenL  The  rooms,  though 
fVequently  of  good  slse,  are  rarely  above  7  or  8  ft.  hij{h, 
'  aud  unprovided  with  chimneys,  though  In  tbe  kitchen 
'  there  is  sometimes  a  square  hole,  which  acu  as  an  im- 
perfect ventilator.    The  doors  are  made  of  planks  of 
>  poplar  mortised  together:  iron  nails  are  rarely  used, 
'  AS  they  are  too  costly,  the  iron  ore  of  the  country  being 
little  wrought  for  want  of  fuel.    A  few  frits  and  theep. 
skins,  and  a  bench  or  two  with  a  large  Iwx,  constitute 
I  the   principal  articles  of  fUruiture.      The  temples  are 
'  built  of  ihfi  same  materials  as  the  houtcs,  and  pillars  of 
timber,  like  those  in    private  dwellings,  support  the 
I  beams,  being  little  more,  in  fact,  than  the  stemi.  of  tlie 
I  poplar  or  alilow,  stripped  of  their  bark  and  painted. 
The  most  oonsiderat>le  building  in  I>  is  the  palace  of 
the  n^ab,  which  has  a  front  of  SftO  ft.,  and  b  several 
stories  in  height.    The  pop.  is  chiefly  of  the  llbctan 
stock,  but  numerous  Cashmerians  liave  settled  in  I^, 
and  intermixed  with  the  natives.    L^  is  the  seat  of  an 
active  commerce  in  shawl-wool,  brought  thither  from 
the  surrounding  territory,  from  Lassa,  Chinese  Turk, 
estan,  Ac,  to  be  transported  to  Cashmere ;  and  a  silver 
coin  is  struck  at  this  city,  from  bars  of  silver  imported 
from  China,  which  is  in  general  circulation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Western  lliibet    {Moorcn^i  Trav.,  L 
Sl&.-S'JO  ;  J/amiiUm'M  E.  I.  Gax.) 

LEAD  11  ILLS,  a  mining  village  of  Scotland,  oo.  La- 
nark, In  an  alpine  region,  m  an  Irregular  valley  1,300  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  wild 
heathy  hills  rising  to  the  Iteigbt  of  2.4&0  ft.  Pop.  1,1  H8. 
The  mining  village  of  Wanlockhead,  though  only  1  m. 
distant,  is  in  tlie  co.  of  Dumfries.  Both  villages  are 
iuhobitcd  solely  by  persons  connected  with  the  mines  ; 
which,  however,  belong  to  diflerent  proprietors,  and  are 
wrought  by  different  companies.  >%Mth  regard  to  I.ead- 
hills,  the  mineral  district  comprises  a  space  about  3  m. 
in  length  bv  3|  in  breadth,  and  is  principally  composed 
of  greywacke,  and  greywaclM  slate,  which  range  IVom 
S.W.  to  N.E.  These  strata  are  associated  wiui  trau- 
sitlon  clay-sUite.  called  edge  matter,  fh>ra  its  vertical 
position,  through  which  the  metalliferous  vdns  pass. 
The  prindpal  lead  vdns  run  S.B.  and  N.W.,  with  a 
dip  to  the  B.  of  1  foot  in  3.  The  common  and  com- 
pact galena,  or  lead  glance,  are  the  prindpal  ores,  and 
furnish  all  the  lead  used  in  the  arts.  The  vein  stones 
are  quarts,  calcareous  spar,  brown  spar,  sparry  iron- 
stone, heavy  spar,  Ac  Sliver  is  contsJned  in  the  lead, 
but  in  too  small  quantity  to  repay  its  extradion.  'I  he 
Leadhills  mines  are  rented  by  the  Scotch  Mining  Company 
ft-om  the  proprietor,  who  recdves  every  6th  bar  of  lead, 
as  sdgnorage.  Tbe  produce  varies  much  in  difff  rent 
years.  It  has  lately  been  above  700  tons  a  year ;  but  it 
has  sometimes  been  more  than  double  that  amount. 
The  mines  have  been  wroueht  tram  a  very  remote 
period.  Gold  U  found  in  all  the  ndghbourlng  streams, 
disseminated  In  minute  particles  among  the  clay  more 
Immediately  covering  the  rocks,  and  dso  occasionally 
interspersed  In  quarts.  The  search  for  this  prodous 
metal  was  formerly  conducted  on  a  pretty  Urge  scale, 
under  royal  authority ;  but  never  with  much  success : 
and  all  attempts  of  the  Idnd,  except  by  tbe  curious,  have 
long  since  ceased. 

Leadhills  has  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  established 
church,  a  school,  and  an  excellent  library  founded  in 
1741.  Allan  Ramsav,  the  Scotch  poet,  was  a  native  of 
this  place.  The  miners  of  Leadhills  are  regarded  as 
more  than  usually  intelligent,  moral,  and  respectable. 
{Jameton'i  Mimeralogjf  qfthe  Coumty  qfDun^itii  Nrw 
Stat.  Ace.  qfScotlannT^  iMnarkMret  pp.335  -337. }  and 
^  Dwnftiei-$hiret  pp.  239  -30ft.) 
LB  AMINGTO>f  PRIORS.  atown,par.,an()  watering. 

Elace  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  in  Kenilworth.  dlv.  of 
und.  Knightlow.  on  the  Leun.  a  trlb.  of  the  Avon.  8  m. 
R.  Warwick,  and  97|m.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  par., 
1,730 acres.  Pop.,  in  1811,  543;  in.  I8'2l.  3,183;  in  1^41, 
12,864 ;  and  in  1851,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  15,000 !  an 
unparalleled  Increase,  occasioned  by  the  gmwttig  cele- 
brity of  its  mineral  waters,  and  its  many  attradions  as  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort  This  town,  which,  80  years 
ago,  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  has  now  many  noble 
and  opulent  residents  :  and  the  elegance  of  its  squares, 
streets,  crescents,  and  terraces,  and  of  Its  numerous 
public  and  private  edifices,  justly  entitle  It  to  a  iilace 
among  the  handsomett  and  best  built  towns  in  the  king- 
dom. It  formerly  stood  only  on  the  S.  of  the  river ;  but 
within  the  last  few  years  It  has  been  extended  to  the 
opposite  side,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  two  hand- 
some  stone  bridges :  one  of  these,  widened  and  beautified 
in  1840.  has  received  the  name  of  "  Victoria  Bridge;" 
tbe  other,  about  a  4  m.  lower  down  the  Leara,  on  tbr 
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rf^twnU 


dWH  of  ol^gkim.  ' 
TE(T  UT   mniUntI 


otb«T  ncti-  A  »*■««"*'  idunl.  in  InAwt  KhooU  ud 
■nera]  Suodw  v^ddIi^  u«  Wflll  mpporlAd  i  Bid  thtwt 
■TO  at»  •tthU  iht  nallcDt  ebulUU*  InUJIiuloai, 

-        '  rd  Hualtal."  mdinnd  by  Dr. 

hanOfbiaitliitgntaUata 


NON. 

ofibont  tMOtt.  In  1U.  »°  W.  under  III 

ud  leu  ngular  u  K  Ulru  Dm  ^nd  Sc 

thu  chitai!  imm.  )•  Butb  ku  dHlDKl  ,..- 
cnuna.  ud  ■ItoRHlm'  brnloc  In  proporllDn  id  uhi 
cIuIb  numini  ilua  Ilia  ohM.  The  lOter  of  BalweM 
(u.  Otti-Stria),  Which  Hpwue  tktH  chidne.  h  ibDOI 
loom.  long.  And Tuiee fnm  lOloXtm-  hi bnwilh, hmv- 
lAff  ID  detfllkm  nw  lb«  HURet  of  lb*  Oronlrt  nt' 
cwllnf  B^OOO  ft.  HbovA  lb*  *n ;  uhI  toutliwArd  It  Ibe 
Tiller  of  Ibc  lordim.  which  BuRkhirdI  bu  trHnl 
B^»  At  OnX>  ■nd^/ordu,  >hWb   m  fhf'lva 

l?U>  Uw  HsdknnuKWI.  ■  few  nllel  N.  a(  Trm.  1-ta^ 
nakw  of  Mount  Lfbumn  teent  to  baia  been  lluls 

cuUecud  from  Riebjirdtoa,  Barcfcbudlt  BoWnioD.  nd 
■illlon.  U  nay  be  tsAnrtd  Ihu  lb*  gnntral  rOnuliaD  U 
arboDkrarou  tmA  moualalD-lliiteftoii*,  wKh  grcvvadta 
ud  iLUs  rUni  to  Iba  turhca  In  Ibi  higher  |iuti.  Tbe 
tmettoaa  In  many  ptirtt  It  wj  poroqa*  awllj  vtail 
in  by  air  and  water,  and  ruldiy  worn  Into  boliowa  uf 
arliHia  ihafiH  and  iliai,  whlcb  havA  boen  ftonned  Into 
rpulcbm  aitd  oirea.  fnrnerl;  the  bldJng-placat  of  the 

alt.  and  ollior  Ignaoui  rocki.  appear  K,  and  S.  of  Lalw 
[iberiai,  and  the  belghu  iliiTthit  Iba  Dwd  Se*.  praHnt 


It  could 

cIpilpaiMU.    Tbal 

cDBllaad  to  tb*  nn, . 

br  (ha  naldeiit  laMrT  aad  tbltan;  ud 

■enemllr  •«  auiBiroiii,  at  to  mako  It  a  il^.  »  — ». 

and  actlTllj  dnrlut  tb*  tmlai  part  of  the  rear.    It  bat 

Iba  Ion,  aBA,  tv  Ha  ii 
nuDkatloa,  lira-  "  " 
land  htIiAImi. 


BlinlBfbam  railway. 

..^lu  ~— Jry,  Hbleta  It  blahly  plelumque. 
ti  Tuifatj  of  plnslug  Tide*  and 

..„__. , J*  Iba  Ina  ratdencB  oT  the 

Warwkk,  Clamdoa.  Lalib,  Wlllowhta>.  and  otbar  [a- 
■ni«  I  Iba  ram  oT  Kaillininfa  CutK;  6ur-i  CUR  and 
.... ^  anually  Isurtttlnc  to  tba  lourltt  and  Ihc 

ulhwani  wll^X 


LSUJNON.aa  eiler 


ii  parallel  chabii  Ihrnogb  SttU 
IfomiwiiCbit  lueir  wll£  H«uu 

D.  Iba  LOomtu  prcper  ^  aottqa 

;  (■  cut  tbroofb  far  the  dav'tfaniui  <j 
lal.  IT  T*.  aodaift  proeaaA 


Doint  of  tba  dials.  Sjibal  MakBHl 

ouDilderaMy  abcTc  lb*  llmlti  of  nrpM     ' 
nea  hi  lal.  If  IV  tba  andenl  ^» 
tummlu  afnaf  and  OfrMM,  io  Chdoiu  I 

towering  halfbt  i  but  Dora  toulbward 
uri^  dwachai  Heelf  froni  Ihc  ranga  of  Tu.,  ^ 


muumptloa  of  Iba  pacbalik.  Th*  osUnilnea  wbicb, 
lurlug  Kiaral  jraui  paO^haia  boen  wrou^l  by  Ha. 

Beyrow.  at  an  elaTailon  d(  abow  I.K10  R.  aboTt  Ibo  tea. 
'I-hc  Banu  TaiT  from  3  ft.  lo  41  ft.  In  ItalckiMU  ;  bul  Iha 
coal,  tbougb  •UiBilanl,  li  rallHr  >ulpbnr«»>.  In  lUH, 
Ibeip  emidDyed  114  worh'peopla  bi  aitcmalc  gangi.  da* 
ani[nlghi.atdaUTwa(»arIilaUrai(Tt^.>aKA.  Tba 
nuanUti  of  ooal  dug  up  In  1891  anwunUd  In  all  10  onlr 
l4.D<Wtoni.  Iran-pyrlut  are  Anind  mixed  wNb  Iba 
and  melting  ftunaoa  hare  baaa  aractad  H«r  Iba 

.  .ia  principal  aninalt  fcund  aiillaunt  LebanoB  *ra, 
Iba  loe^deer,  Iha  acUlapa.  tba  goat,  tba  muatabi* 
-'-  -    Iha  Jorbna.  ftcj^  wllh  cnlaa,  havkt.  nTaua, 
and peUcan*.    Tba naaTalaipact  of  the moun- 

oficaDarT'  Fmalba taaaod tba^lu tberangaforna 
a  Bulila  otjecl  br  the  an  u  rati  sa  1  but  abai  snca  Iba 

■mlblt.  Deep  rubiH.  Indeed,  and 
rugged  bc«il1ng  preclpkei  iBaat  ooa  at  vraty  turn,  aod 
reodar  Irarelllng  bdtb  palDlbl  and  baiardaua ;  but  than 

cedari,  ooa  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon"  (lu.  Ix.  1^) 

... .  In  ona  apot  only  c^lad  Wibanl.  nearly  oppoalta 
Tripoli,  tight  gigantic  ccdan,  and  a  Kw  of  inlarliir  alie, 
altait  the  ipieiidour  of  tbelr  by-goon  ri 


-. and  tba  olCga  anliaab."  <  Eiiut'i  J*a¥cU, 

ToLU.p.Mg.) 

"  In  bet,"  iayi  another  ■raTclla'. "  It  la  Impaulbla  lo 
Tla«  Ihcae  pauiartbt  of  tba  legetable  world,  Um  nnaliu 
of  Tut  foreeU  that  onca  auppllad  Jeruialsm  wllb  Ut 
Bom  timber  and  lit  cbolcott  Incanta,  wltboot  feallng  tKa 
trulfa.  aptnao,  and  pndtlon  of  Iba  propbeclet  cvxicvni,. 

few,  tbaladilldniaywrltalfacni.'  '  Lcbaiwn  l<  athaincal 
aixlhewndowu.  Tba  high  oneiornaiuraibattbahewn 
down ;  Lebaiun  iball  (allby  Ibe  Dlgbly  ooa.'"  (Italab,  z. 
19.aM<-ianduiUI.S.)Uiniulu<itIie>uppDaed,hawfiTar. 

bttlla  ud  mil-peopled  Tallayi.  InhabitBd  by  u  Isdua. 

ij~..  ___i.  ..1^. « foo)^  clilaV  UaroBha  Cbrtttlaat, 

'  JjelBg  traila,  and  lu  laitlng 


-knia  paopla  fabout  »/X0). 
ixuplcd  IB  tba  tUb  and  d] 
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Dr.  BowiiDf  QMcrlbM 
as  **  An  activ*  and  laboriottt  noft,  who  turn  to  good 
parts  of  tha  loU  at  are  MMad  to  tillage ; 
aad  in  no  part  of  Syria,'*  tars  b«,  **  la  tbare  to  obrlout  an 
actiritj,  tn  wnm  are  the  Inbaliitaats  io  proifieroiu  or  m 
haup^.  The  acricuUaral  teplaaienta  are  rade:  the 
ploosli  if  occatfeoaUy  eeen;  but  tpada  hutbiuidrT  1* 
much  mora  Mad ;  and  the  tteepoeM  of  the  hill  sklet 
rt^uiirae  a  ■uccaealoo  of  terracee  Ibr  cultiraCkHi.  Alnaoet 
•vary  aeale  inhahirant  ie  a  nnatl  proprietor  of  land ;  and 
•one  of  the  eaalrt  are  large  owner*,  either  catdvatinff 
their  aetata*  theiwire*,  or  letting  them  oat  to  tenenU. 
Boa**  of  the  caavent*  prodnee  a  vine  called  f'Aao 
#Ovw.  ef  good  qttdky,  both  red  and  white ;  bat  It  te 
aftanepaUadlbv\he  praetlea  of  boUlng.  Mid  the  use  of 

Che  beet  la  Syria.  The  quenttty  of  raw  dik  produced 
In  the  dlttrkt,  asduclTe  of  Tripoli,  amount*  annually 
to  MCMiOO  oka*,  the  price,  in  1818,  being  flrom  190  to 
10  piaetre*  par  oke:  of  this  quantity  a-3rd*  are  ex. 
the  rest  consumed  in  the  aountry.  The 
of  Mount  Lebenon,  however,  i*  per- 
lo'lt*  agriculture  i  for  Mr.  Coo*ul  Moore 
rrport*;  that  of  about  1  .no  loom*  employed  la  thUdl*- 
Cnet,  300  were  engaged  In  producing  *flk  and  cotton 
atuA  of  the  better  qualUka.  900  in  wearing  the  mUtu, 
or  ooarae  woollcB  garment  of  the  peasantry,  and  600 
In  making  uuarae  cotton  shlrtiag.  The  manufacture 
and  wcaTbig  of  silk  thread  i*  likewise  pursued  to  a  ooo. 
sideraUe  extent ;  and  the  annual  consumption  of  gold 
far  tbbtradsaverages  about  60,000 drachms.  BxorbitaaC 
Case*  are,  hoererer,  a  great  hindranca  to  industry ;  and 
it  b  only  matter  tor  surprise  that,  notwithstanding  they 
ad  of  neariy  half  their  earnings,  these  people 
,  their  **  proud  bearing  and  Independent  cna- 
iBtwHrng^MafportamSgrim:  EiOotft  T^esfi, 
eoL  H.;  ibMnsen's  Sgrim^woLVLi  BetmmU,  Fmt,  cap. 
xMO,  p.  Sll.Ac 

LEBRIJA  (an.  KekHt$m\  a  tawn  of  flpafa^  pror. 
Cadis,  fai  the  flal  of  the  Guadalquirir,  9  m.  8.  by 
W.  Serille.  and  »  m.  N.  Cadis.  Pop.,  aroordlng  to 
MUaao.  fiJIC  A  par.  chrucb.  built  of  the  materlaU 
of  an  old  moeque.  4  canTenCs,  an  hospital,  and  a  well- 
endowed  olM*ieal  eoUage,  are  the  chief  public  building* ; 
and  there  is  alee  a  ruined  castle  of  considerable  extent. 
Being  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  marshy 
iat,  Xebr^  i*  extremely  unhealthy,  e*peelally  during 
the  heats  of  sumn^ ;  but  the  drcumjacent  allUTial  soil 
i*  highly  productive.  The  town  has  fabrics  of  glass, 
sarthenware,  biaokets  and  aaoklng,  ao^»,  bricks,  tUes, 
and  mortar.    ( If  Ansa.) 

LECCB  (an.  a^^mrii  and  Lup4tr),  a  dry  of  the  Nea* 
politaa  dom.,  prov.  Otranto,  cap.  dlstr.  and  canton,  on 
the  road  IWmi  Brindisl  to  Otranto,  about  M  m.  S.S.B. 
the  ixmer  dty,  and  the  same  distance  N.W.  the  fatter; 
lac  «o  «'  U''  N.,  long.  18®  10*  T'  B.  Pop.  14,000.  »•  The 
drc  of  tiM  present  dty  at  least  equals  that  of  Foggfa : 
its  houses  are  ininitely  larger  ;  snd  k  fa  even  supposea 
that  it  would  eommodioasly  admit  a  pop.  of  90,000.  The 
d^  fa  fbrtiled  bv  a  wall  and  towers,  m  bad  condition, 
above  a  deep  ditdi ;  and  possessm,  moreover,  a  castle  or 
dtsdnl.  It  comprise*  the  usual  appendages  of  a  pro- 
vincial cap.,  a«emtnanr,  tribunal,  and  theatre ;  sod  add* 
la  these  a  large  manuuetory  of  tobacco,  the  produce  of 
which,  as  ami;  fa  highly  e*teemed  throoghoot  the  king- 
The  prindpaT  gate  of  entrance  to  Leeee  fa  very 
though  in  a  strange  overloaded  styfa  of  ar- 
The  facility  with  whicb  the  stone  of  the 
coantry  fa  wrought*,  ha*  proved  of  creat  advantage  to 
the  ardiltectnral  erobelHsbmants  of  Lecce ;  but  H  has 
ako  aflbrded  a  fatal  fattSlty  of  propagating  the  extrava- 
gant and  almost  incredibly  bad  taste  exempllfled  In  every 
buUdlag  of  consequence.  Their  magnitude  alone  fa  im- 
posing to  the  spectator,  whUe  thdr  innumerable  absurdi- 
ties disgust  him.  Among  these  edltcM  the  churches  are 
pra-enBcnent:  they  exhibit  sU  the  grotesque  barbarity  of 
the  €Sothic  without  anv  of  iU  spiry  lightness ;  and  their 
laterior  decorations,  though  by  no  means  In  the  same 
style,  are  not  Ukdy  to  make  up  for  these  defects.  Hie 
hiside  of  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Oroniio,  the 
aatron  of  the  dtr,  fa  simple  and  unoflboding.  A  few 
mlaid  marbles,  and  some  faidiflbrent  painting*,  coo*titute 
Its  only  ornaments.  The  cdHng  fa  of  brown  carved 
srood.  richly  gilt ;  and  it  has,  though  perhaps  not  atrictly 
adapted  to  a  place  of  public  worship,  a  handsome  eflbct. 
In  the  principal  square  fa  an  antique  column  brought 
than  Brindfai :  it  wipnorfa  the  *tatue  of  the  protecting 
saint,  and  near  Its  base  fa  a  fountain  without  water, 
adtimed  br  a  nnali  eque*trian  statue  of  one  of  the  *ova- 
reigns  of  Naples.  Tne  Inhabs.  of  Lecce  are  mostly  in 
easv  drcnmstancas,  and  renowned  for  their  courteous 
poUsbed  manners.     The  cUmata  fa  oppreaslvely  hot 
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daring  tiie  wiuimei,  and  the  porous  quality  of  the 
terial  of  which  the  town  fa  built  fa  rappoMd  to  ab*or% 
the  damp  In  the  morning,  only  to  emit  It  again  at  Mmert, 
tothegreatpr^odiceof  the  nealth  of  the  natives.  The 
common  disorder  of  the  comitry,  to  which  strangers  ara 
more  particulariy  subject,  fa  an  Intense  catarrh,  known 
by  the  name  of  ootHpo^  which  fa  frequently  attcmlfid  by 
serious  fever,  and  often  turns  to  Internal  InJfammatioo.'* 

Lcyoans's  roar.  ^,p.  134— 1S7.)  The  surroundiug  dlstr. 
I  one  of  great  fertUlty ;  but  bear*  all  the  mark*  of  bad 
aovemment,  and  backward  cultivation.  It  •upplies, 
however,  silk,  wool,  flax,  cattoo,  oil,  wine,  Ac.  or  good 
Duality,  In  which  the  dty  fa  said  to  have  an  active  trade. 
Lecce  ha*  afao  maBufacture*  of  lace,  Unen  thread,  wool-  '■ 
Ian  doth,  and  cotton  and  silk  fabric*.  The  centre  of  the 
dty  fa  aomewhat  bu^,  being  occupied  by  the  artisan* : 
but  the  other  part*  of  the  town  are  *o  very  de*erted, 
that  Craven  *ay*  be  ha*  flreqnently  found  himself  the 
only  pereoo  walking  In  one  of  the  BMSt  considerable 
streets.  The  produce  of  Lecce  fa  mostly  exported  from 
Otranto,  or  from  San  Cataldo  on  the  Adrlatle. 

Sybarto,  or  Lupl«,  on  the  site  of  Lecce,  was  very  so- 
dent.  Angustn*  remained  in  it  for  soaM  days  after  hi* 
rHum  to  Italy  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  CsMar.  In  the 
mlddfa  aaes  It  was  called  Lpeimm,  It  was  made  the  ief 
of  an  earl  soon  after  the  establfahment  of  the  Normans : 
and  Tanered.  one  of  ito  earls,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  in  1189.  The  novelist  Ammirato,  and  the  ana- 
tomist Baglivl,  were  natives  of  Lecce.  {Crmpen'i  Nmmin, 
i.  ISi— IM. ;  Swmdmrme's  Two  StcOieM,  1.  379,980.,  %e.t 
Crmont*t  dmeimi  Itai^,  U.  907.) 

LBCHLADB,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Bngfand, 
CO.  doncester,  bund.  Brightwell's  Barrow,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lech  with  the  fafa.  19m.  B.  Cirencester, 
and  68  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Areaof  par.,  3,080 across 
Pop.,  in  1941,  USOn.  The  town  consfaU  chiefly  of  a  slngfa, 
lona,  wide,  and  well-ballt  street ;  mid  the  rivet  (which  fa 
navigable  up  to  this  place,  a  distance,  by  water,  of  l4(Uni. 
flrom  London,)  fa  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  Tha 
church,  a  handsome  stone  strudure,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIL,  has  a  tower  and  spire  at  hs  W.  end. 
There  are  also  |4aoes  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Method- 
isU  and  Baptfafa:  and  two  Sundav-schools.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal importance  of  Lechlade  fa  derived  from  its  sUe  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Thames  navigation  with  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal,  whidi  makes  it  the  seat  of  an  extep. 
sive  transit  trade  in  butter,  dieese,  com,  malt,  Ac ;  but 
this  will  probablv  suflbr  a  material  diminution  when  the 
Great  Western  Rallwav  fa  completed.  Markefa  on  Tues- 
day ;  fairs,  Aug.  5.  and  13.  and  Sept.  9.,  for  cattle  and 
cheese. 

LBCTOURB  (an.  Ladbra,  and  CMfae  LstHorm^ 
Irasfa),  a  town  of  Franca,  dip.  Ger*,  cap.  arrond.,  on  tha 
summit  of  a  *teep  faolated  rock,  19  m.  N.  Auch.  Pop. 
In  1S40  rex  cooB.),  9,]07.  It  was  formeriy  Mirroundcd 
with  a  triple  range  of  strong  walls,  the  remain*  of  which 
*tUl  exfat.  It  fa  traver*ed  by  a  wide,  regularly  built,  and 
dean  street,  at  one  end  of  which  fa  an  hospital  occui^ng 
the  dte  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  at  the  other  a  handMOM 
Gothic  church,  built  by  the  Bnglbh.  Nearly  aU  tha 
other  streets  are  ibn  irtHe  etf^rt  irrigtOiire.  Near  tha 
above  church  fa  the  (4d  episcopal  nalace,  now  the  town- 
hall,  *nb>prefedure,  and  court  or  primary  Jurisdiction. 
In  the  town-hall  are  portraUs  of  Marshal  Lanoes,  Due 
da  Montebdlo,  and  other  dfatingufahed  individuals, 
natives  of  the  town ;  a  marUe  statue  of  the  marshal  fa 
also  erected  on  the  public  eq>lanade.  Lectoure  hat 
manufactures  of  serge  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  a 
considerable  trade  m  cattle,  wines,  brandy,  and  agricuU 
tural  produce. 

Lectoure,  though  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
geographer*,  ha*  several  Roman  antlquHie* ;  tlie  chfaf  fa 
a  votive  altar,  in  good  preaervation,  which  dates  from 
the  time  of  Gratian.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  whicb  tha 
town  fa  built  is  a  fountato  of  exodlent  water ;  iU  modem 
name  fa  HomdtUm,  derived,  as  fa  said,  from  tt*  andenC 
name.  Fomt  Delta  z  having  been  conaecratad  to  Diana, 
who  had  a  temple  In  the  vfalnity. 

Lectoure  belooged,  for  a  lengthened  period,  to  tha 
count*  of  Armagnac  The  last  of  that  family  having 
been  beaieffed  In  It  in  1473,  by  the  troop*  of  Loufa  XI., 
commanded  bv  the  Cardinal  of  Alby,  surrendered  on 
terms  which  the  cardinal  offered  and  swore  to  observe. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  blood-thirsty  perfidious 
ecclesiastic  got  the  count  into  hU  power,  than  be  ordered 
him  to  be  assassinated,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  military 
execution.  ( l.\4rt  de  nirifier  let  Dai€$,  part  IL  tom.  Ix. 
9M.  8vo.  ed. ;  Hitgo,  art.  Crrrs,  ^.) 

LBDBUHY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Bnafand,  co« 
Hereford,  bund.  Radlow,  near  the  Leden,  a  trib.  of  the 
Seven),  13  m.  K.  Hereford,  14  ra.  S.W.  Woreester,  and 
lOi^m.  W.N.  W.London.  Area  of  par.,  8,630  acrca.  Pop., 
in  1841,  4,fi9l.  The  town,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  bill 
at  the  B.  angle  oftheco.,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malvern 
hills,  comprises  two  piincipal  intersccUng  streets,  with 
others  ot  inferior  character.  Many  of  Uie  houses  ara 
handsome,  tud  built  of  stone  quar riod  in  the  neighbour •» 
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iiBMUj,  asd  a  jnAHc  ditpemarf.    Tb«r«  are  VIkewiM 

•rveral  eodowM  cbaritiM  for  the  af«d  poor,  and  other 

benrvoleat  lottttatiocw,  tbo  froM  rereooM  or  which  ex> 

cead  4j000<.  a  jtvr.     Party  potttkt  nm  pretty  high  hi 

Li«eda.    It  hat  thrae  wei^ly  newipapart  (  ooa  of  which, 

tiM  "  Leeds  Mercury,**  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  roost 

widely  drcoiated  of  the  prorincial  papers. 

Leeds  owes  its  great  aiid  long  •continued  enrfneBoe  as  a 

iGscturinf  town,  partly  to  Hs  advantageoas  situation, 

irtly  to  the  Industry  and  infenuitjr  of  its  inhabs.    It 

1  Id  a  fertile  country  intersected  with  rivers,  and  pos- 

acseinf  ridi  and  ali  but  tneahattstn>le  beds  of  coal.    The 

Batoral  facilities  allbrded  by  Its  position  for  procuring 

Taw  aMlarials,  and  for  disposing  or  Its  manufhctured  pro. 

dacB,  have  been  vastly  extended  br  artiflcial  means.  On 

tht  one  hand.  It  communicates  with  the  Humber,  and, 

cooacqiMatly,  with  the  German  Ocean,  by  means  of  the 

Aire  and  CaUer  Navigmtlon.  which  allows  vessels  of  ItO 

toss  to  come  up  to  the  town ;  and  on  the  other  hand. 

It  coBBunicates  with  the  Mersey  and  Liverpool  by  the 

Lends  and  Liverpool  Canal.    Railways  have  also  oeen 

eweaed  in  every  direction,  —  to  Yor1(,  Hull,  Manchester, 

Thbak,  ^dpton,  Lancaster,  ftc,  and  two  by  Derby  and 

lifoln  to  London. 

The  staple  manufacture  Is  the  production  of  woollen 
dotba ;  bat  the  spinning  of  flax  and  worsted  Is  also  an  fan- 
portast  branch  of  industry.  We  subjoin  the  following 
eOelal  return,  obligingly  fUmished  for  this  work,  of  the 
description  and  number  of  mills  engaged  In  the  principal 
depar^nents  of  Industry  carried  on  In  the  hor.  of  Leeds 
in  October,  18S0.  with  the  amount  of  the  power  In  oper- 
atloQ.  aod  of  the  hands  employed  In  the  same. 
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The  aroollen  mannCscture  of  Leeds  and  its  neighbour- 
hood Is  carried  oo  In  two  ways— on  the  domestic  system. 
and  by  means  of  (kctorles.  According  to  the  former 
plan,  the  iMisfness  Is  conducted  by  a  number  of  small 
masters,  generally  possessed  of  very  limited  capitals, 
who  have  In  their  houses  fWnn  two  to  four  looms,  and 
employ,  besides  themselves  and  their  families,  from  three 
to  seven  ioumeymen.  Formerly,  they  used  to  rarry  the 
wool  by  band-labour  through  all  the  stages  of  Its  manu- 
facture, till  it  was  made  into  undressed  cloth ;  but  for 
several  years  past  they  have  availed  themselves,  in  the 
performance  of  various  processes,  of  the  pmbtic  mtUs  that 
aave  been  erected,  mostly  on  a  Joint -stock  principle.  In 
aU  the  viDaaes  withbi  the  district  where  this  system  pre. 
valla.  By  this  means,  the  domestic  cloths  areproduced 
as  good  and  dteap  as  those  made  in  factories.  Tne  wages 
of  band-loom  weavers  In  and  about  Leeds  vary  fV-om  12*. 
to  18*.  a  week.  The  fKtory  system  owes  Its  existence 
to  the  improvements  of  machinery  subsequent  to  1790; 
and,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the  domestic  clothiers, 
has  greatly  Improved  the  manufacture,  and  raised  Leeds 
to  its  present  eminence  as  a  mart  for  superfine  broMd 
cloths.  The  master  manubcturers,  who  necessarily 
eitfaer  possess  or  have  the  command  of  large  capitals, 
employ  a  greater  or  less  numlMr  of  workmen,  in  one  or 
more  Urge  factories,  under  their  own  inspection,  or  that 
of  tlieir  superintendents.  In  these  Victories  the  whole 
processes  are  carried  forward,  from  the  breaking  of 
the  wool  to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth  for  the  consumer. 
Powerlooms,  however,  have  hitherto  been  but  little  em- 
ployed In  tbeweavingof  fine  cloths,  not  i-3rd  part  of  those 
produced  being  now  (1850)  woven  by  their  agency.  The 
woollen  fabrics  manufactured  at  Leeds  comprise  broad 
cloths,  ladles*  cloths,  kerseys,  swansdowns,  and  beavers. 
The  goods  sold  to  the  merchants  in  a  rough  or  undressed 
state  are  finished  In  dyehuuses  aod  dresitng-shops,  which 
of  themselves  give  employment  to  upwards  of  3,000  per- 
sona. The  sale  of  dolns  is  partly  effected  in  the  diflVrent 
doth-halH,  on  the  mornings  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
between  1 1  and  12  ;  but  of  udm  years,  or  since  the  mano- 
ftcturers  began  wbollT  to  finish  their  goods,  the  cloth 
halls  have  loat  a  good  deal  of  their  importance,  and  a 
fUl  half  of  the  business  that  used  to  be  entirely  carried 
on  in  them  is  now  transacted  in  private  counting-houses. 
Shaloona,  stufRi,  and  camlets,  are  made  to  sonw  extent ; 
and  Immense  quantities  of  unfinished  stuflk  are  brought 
here  to  be  finished  from  Bradford  and  Halifax.  Some  [ 
of  the  flax-mills  are  superb  establishments ;  large  quan*  , 
tities  of  linen  yam  are  sent  to  Bamsley  to  be  manufac-  I 
tared  Into  llrtens,  and  large  quantities  are  also  sent  to 
Irdand  and  France :  canvass,  sacking,  and  linens,  are 
also  oaade  to  some  extent  In  the  town.  The  average  ^ 
wages  of  linen  weavers  per  week  vary  from  8s.  to  lOs.  nett, 
when  In  fiill  work,  whkn  is  seldom  the  case.  The  weavers 
were  daarsttterised  by  the  hand-loom  commissioners  as 
intelligent,  sober,  and  steady,  but  in  extreme  poverty. 
The  manofiMctare  of  marhhiary  anployt  a  great  number 


of  haada;  and  there  are  likewise  axtaotlTa  ebenical 
works,  Uuifa  glass-hoaaes,  potteries  osaklng  goods  almost 
exclusively  for  exportation,  extensive  tobacco- mills,  and 
soap-works,  which  produced,  in  1848.  1,1S1388  lbs.  hard, 
aod  998.1.y)  lbs.  aoft  soap.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  operations  of  the  town  are  carried  on 
by  means  of  steam-engines,  of  which  some  hundreds 
are  at  work  within  the  par.  A  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England  Is  established  at  Leeds,  and  there  are  five  Joint 
stock  banking  companies,  besides  two  private  banking 
establishments,  and  a  savings*  bank,  which  had,  oo  tha 
aOth  Nov.  184a,  2ft3.473/.  of  drooslU. 

Leeds  was  first  incorporated  as  a  man.  bor.  in  Che  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  received  Uscharter  in  the  18th  of  Charlea 
U.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  It  Is  divided  into  IS 
wards,  and  the  government  Is  vested  In  a  recorder,  mwor, 
16  aldermen,  and  48  coundHors :  corp.  revenue  In  1847-48, 
ilMU.  An  efilcient  body  of  police  has  been  organised, 
flmilar  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a 
county  court,  before  which  6,174  plaints  were  entered 
in  1848.  Notwithstanding  Its  Importance,  as  the  first 
dothing  town  of  the  British  empire,  Leeds  was  not  re- 
presented in  parliament  till  183S,  when  the  Reform  Act 
conferred  on  it  the  Important  privilege  of  sending  S 
meros.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Reg.  electors.  In  1849-90,  6J51. 
Markets  oo  Tbesday  and  Saturday ;  cattle  flsirs  on  alter- 
nate Wednesdays ;  and  for  borsea  and  hardware,  Jnly 
10,  II,  Oct.  8..  and  Nov. 9t 

Leeds  Is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  ia  the  DooMsday 
survey.  Leiand,  early  in  the  16th  century,  describei 
it  as  a  market  town,  subsisting  chiefly  by  clothing,  rea- 
sonably well  built,  and  as  large  as  Bradford,  but  consi- 
derably less  than  Wakefield.  The  dothinc  trade  had 
been  Introduced  about  60  years  before  Lelana's  ttaM,  and 
the  town  has  since  gradually  risen,  by  the  industry  of  Its 
inhabs.,  till  It  has  become  the  third  manufocturing  town 
of  the  first  manufiscturing  nation  of  the  world.  (Bati»es*s 
Qanetieer  qf  Yorktkire  ;  Far$otu^  Anmmti  qf  Leeds,  pas- 
sim. ;  Port.  Rep.  ;  and  Prfv.  Iitform.) 

LEEK,  a  manufhctoring  market-town,  and  par.  ci 
England,  co.  Staflbrd,  bund.  Totmonslow,  on  the  Cbur- 
net, a tributanrof  the  Trent,  13  m. S.  Macclesfield,  and 
134  m.  N.  by  w.  London.  Area  of  par.  (comprising  10 
townships),  84.370  acres.  P<^.  In  1841,  11,738.  Pop.  of 
Leek-and-Lowe  township,  7,383.  It  is  situated  In  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  co.  called  the  Moorlands,  on  tha 
road  between  London  and  Manchester,  and  consists  of  a 
prindpal  street  lined  with  some  good  modem  houses, 
and  crossed  t^  several  narrow  and  irregular  avenues. 
The  church  Is  an  old  Gothic  structursL  with  a  square 
tower :  In  the  churdiyard  are  the  remains  of  a  Danish 
cross,  10  ft.  blah :  the  living  is  a  vicarage  In  tha  gift  of 
Earl  Mansfield.  There  are  placet  of  worship  fbr  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  and  New-eonnexioo  Methodlsta, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Except  a  small  endowed 
school  there  Is  no  public  djqr* school,  and  nearly  all  tha 
Instruction  which  the  children  receive  Is  given  in  tha 
Sunday-schools  attached  to  the  different  places  of  wor- 
ship. In  the  Wesleyan  school  there  are  upwards  of 
1,000  children.  A  mechanics'  Institute  confers  Import- 
ant benefits  on  the  manufacturing  population.  An  alms- 
house for  8  widows,  and  some  other  charities,  have 
endowments  amounting  to  180/.  a  year. 

Leek  has  long  been  tne  seat  of  a  manofocture  of  broad 
silks  and  plain  ribands,  many  of  the  Uuter  being  woven  by 
power-looms.  The  sUk-mills,  of  which  there  were  7  lo 
183n.  employing  784  hands,  embrace  not  only  the  weaving 
of  ribands  by  power-looms,  but  the  throwmg  and  spin- 
ning of  silk,  and  Its  twisting  Into  sewing-silk,  hratd, 
Ac.  The  hand-loom  weavers  are  chiefiy  employed  oo 
checked  or  figured  silk  neckerchiefs,  and  a  few  gros- 
de-naples  and  figured  gown- pieces,  the  best  Mack 
ritwnds,  and  silk  serges  of  superior  quality.  These 
goods  are  prepared  chiefly  for  tne  London  market ;  but 
the  sewiug-silks,  twist,  and  ribands,  are  mostly  for 
exportation.  The  hand-loom  work  is  given  out  warped 
and  wound  to  nmdertakeri.  who  possess  a  varying  num- 
ber of  looms,  and  eroplc^  Journeymen  and  apprentices, 
to  the  former  of  whom  they  pay  the  warehouse  price, 
after  deducting  for  loom-rent,  Ac.  There  are  numerous 
undertakers  In  the  broad  trade,  and  they  appear  to  be 
superior  both  In  habits  and  conditloo  to  the  same 
class  In  most  other  places,  manjr  of  them  possessing 
convenient  and  substantial  dwelling-hoosM.  the  highest 
stories  of  which  are  used  as  workshops.  The  Journey- 
men are  an  inferior  class,  living  In  bl.  cottages ;  but 
though  their  houses  be  poor  and  mean,  they  are  clean, 
as  are  also  the  persons  and  dress  of  the  weavers  and 
their  funilles:  the  wives  are  commonly  plecers  and 
doublers,  or  overlookers  in  the  Cuctories,  or  else.  If  at 
home,  wind  silk;  the  chfldren  easily  get  employment 
in  the  factories  at  wages  varying  trxxm  \s.  to  Ss.  fid.  a 
week.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  broad-loom  weavers 
vsry  from  7s.  6(f.  to  9s.  nett.  The  weekly  nelt  wages  of 
the  power-loom  weavers  average  16s.,  uid  the  women 
working  in  the  mills  ustully  earn  ixova  6s.  to  fts.  fid. 
From  theM  rates  there  has  been  little  rartatitn :  and  the 
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trade  of  Leek  generallr  appenn  to  be  or  a  steadier  cha- 
racter  than  that  of  otiier  towns  engaged  In  the  same 
Dianufactitre.  The  cotton  trade,  which  has  extended 
Itself  thither  (Wnn  Lancashire,  is  not  extensive:  one 
small  mill  employs  60  hands.  Coal  is  procured  Tnm  the 
ueighbouriiig  Blue  hills,  in  quantities  amply  suffldent  for 
the  wantu  both  of  the  manuncturers  and  the  pop.  gene> 
rally.  ( Hand-loom  Weaker $*  Report,  part  W.  p.  M40 

Li4>ck  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  N.  division  of 
Staffordshire.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  annually 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (Earl  Mansfield),  who  elects  a 
constable  for  the  dvil  government  of  the  town.  Markets 
on  Wednesday :  fidrs  for  cattle  and  pedlary,  Feb.  7., 
Kaster- Wednesday,  May  18.,  WhlUWednestiay,  July  & 
and  -i8.,  Oct.  10.,  and  Nov.  13. 

LEEUWARDEN.  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Fries- 
land,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Ee,  31  m.  W.  Gro- 
nlngen,  lat.  53°  I^  14"  N.,  long.  6P  47*  33"  B.  Pop. 
about  22,00a  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earth  rampart  and 
ditch,  and  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  the  banks  of 
which,  like  the  ramparts,  are  planted  with  trees.  It  is 
well  built ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  regular ;  and  It  has 
several  hanilsome  public  edifices,  incluoing  the  palace  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  town- hall,  arsenal,  exchange, 
and  house  of  correction,  it  has  twelve  chiurhes,  in  one 
of  which  the  princes  of  Orange  are  buried,  a  synagogue, 
a  Latin  school,  a  branch  of  the  Sodety  of  Public  Good, 
a  priming  establishment,  and  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  Unen  fabrics,  psmer,  Frieslarid-green,  ftc,  and 
a  large  general  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  the  residence  of 
a  provmdal  commandant,  a  military  governor,  a  pro- 
vincial head  of  police,  and  a  receiver  of  taxes  for  the 
prov.  It  sends  4  mems.  to  the  provindal  assembly.  (De 
Cioct,  Ac) 

LEGHORN  (Ital.  Uvomo^  Fr.  Livounu),  a  dty  and 
•ea-port,  being  the  principal  emporium  of  Italy.  In  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  prov.  Pisa,  mi  the  Mediter-* 
rancan,  62  m.  W.  S.  W.  Florence,  Ut.  43°  33'  ft"  H.  long. 
10^  16'  45"  E .  Pop.,  with  lU  suburbs,  in  1845, 80,195 ;  of 
whom,  about  5,000  are  supposed  to  be  Jews  and  Greeks, 
and  3,000  other  foreigners.  It  is  of  a  square  form,  and 
about  ^  m.  in  circ.,  surrounded  with  new  walls,  and 
entered  by  five  gates.  It  is  a  neat,  dean,  and  well-built 
city,  and  its  general  air  of  animation,  activity,  and  busi- 
ness, is  singtuarly  opposed  to  the  listless  idleness  of  the 
Inland  towns  of  Italy.  Its  streets  are  In  general  wide 
and  well  paved,  especially  that  which  runs  hi  a  direct 
line  from  the  gate  of  Pisa  to  the  harbour,  enlarging  near 
iu  centre  into  a  spadous  sqiuuv.  The  N.  part  of  the 
city,  called  Fenexia  Nova,  is  intersected  by  canals,  and 
comprises  numerous  wharfs,  warehouses,  and  other 
buildings  adapted  to  commerce.  Leghorn  has  an  outer 
and  Inner  harbour,  and  a  good  roadstead.  The  outer 
harbour  is  protected  by  a  fine  mole,  built  bv  Cosmo  II., 
wliich  runs  N.  N.W.  upwards  of  |  m.  into  the  sea.  The 
port  is  apt  to  become  encumbered  with  mud,  and  the  water 
within  is  rather  shallow,  varying  firom  8  ft.  in  the  Inner 
batiii  to  18  or  19  ft  at  the  end  of  the  mole.  The  outer 
barbuur  is.  therefore,  unfit  for  ships  of  more  than 
400  tons ;  and  the  inner  harbour,  called  the  Dartena  dei 
navietfti,  is  only  used  for  repairing  ships,  and  for  the 
reception  of  galleys  and  other  small  craft.  A  lighthouse, 
the  lantern  of  which  is  170  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  built  on  a 
rock  a  little  8.W.  fk>om  the  mole.  The  roadstead  lies 
W.  N.W.  fimm  the  harbour,  between  it  and  the  Melora 
bank.  The  laUer  is  a  sand,  4  m.  in  length  bjr  3  In  breadth, 
lying  N.  and  S.  about  4  m.  fh>m  shore.  It  has  mostiv 
from  3  to  A  fathoms  water  over  it ;  but  towards  its  S. 
extremity,  on  some  rodkr  p(rints  which  project  above  the 
water,  the  Melora  tower  has  been  constructed  to  serve  as 
a  sea-mark.  During  S.  winds  there  is  sometimes  a  heavy 
sea  in  the  roads ;  but  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and 
with  sufBdent  anchors  and  cables,  and  ordinary  pre- 
cauticm,  there  is  no  danger.  The  lasaretto,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  lies  on  a  little  island  to  the 
S..  about  1  m.  from  the  tower. 

The  puUic  and  private  buildings  of  Leghorn  do  not 
require  any  very  particular  notice.  They  are  generally 
well  adapted  to  tlidr  purposes,  without  being  magnifi- 
oent.    The  chief  public  emflces  are  the  ducal  palace,  the 
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arsenal,  the  dt$omo  or  cathedral,  a  Gothic  bulldlnff,  de* 
signed  by  Vasari,  six  otha*  par.  churches,  two  Greek 
churches,  chapels  bdonging  to  the  English  foctory,and  the 
Dutch  and  German  Protestants,  an  Armenian,  and  a  Ma- 
ronite^  Arab  church,  a  synagogue,  the  largest  and  finest  lo 
Europe  after  that  of  Amsterdam,  a  mosque.  3  hospitals, 
the  female  charity  school  of  St.  Peter  and  9t  Paul,  th« 
theatre,  and  the  public  baths.  I.i«ghom  has  also  a  cl* 
tadel,  an  cdd  castle,  constructed  in  1A95  by  Ferdinand  1., 
9  lasarets,  besides  that  before  mentioned,  S  monti-d£- 
oietdt  a  workhouse,  a  house  of  refUge,  a  savings'  bonk,  a 
large  public  school,  established  1746,  and  which  haa 
about  350  pupils,  schools  of  navigation  and  artillery, 
architecture,  painting,  mutual  Insmictlon,  ftc,  and  an 
academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts,  with  a  library  of 
6,000  vols,  open  to  the  public.  Hie  dty  possesses  few 
works  of  art,  except  a  fine  marble  statue  of  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand  I.,  supported  by  four  luieeling  figures  io 
bronse:  it  stands  on  the  quay  of  the  iimer  harbour, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  John  of  Bologna. 
In  the  cemeteries  beyond  the  walls,  however,  are  some 
good  spedmens  of  sculpture.  The  English  burial- 
ground,  or  Campo  Jnglese^  contains  the  remains  of  SmoL 
lett,  and  of  several  other  distinguished  Englishmen. 

From  being  in  a  marshy  sitnauon,  Leghorn  is  not  quite 
salubrious,  though  during  the  reign  of  the  present  grand 
duke,  ffreat  improvements  in  draining,  ftc,  have  been 
efTected,  br  which  the  public  health  has  been  much  be- 
nefited, "niere  are  no  good  wells  in  the  dty ;  and  water 
is  brought  bv  an  aqueduct  from  Coiognole,  19  m.  dis- 
tant ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in  tho 
town  is  the  CiiUmOt  belonging  to  this  aqueduct, 
whence  water  is  distributed  through  the  town. 

Leghorn  has  a  considerable  coral  fishery;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  its  inhab.  are  engaged  In  mannfkctoret 
and  commerce:  It  produces  woollen  caps,  straw  hats, 
fflass,  paper,  soap,  starch,  cream  of  tartar,  ftc. ;  and  it 
has  nimierous  coral  and  alabaster  fkctories ;  and  ropo 
walks,  building  ducks  for  merchant  vessels,  tanneries, 
ftc.  It  was  made  a  free  port  by  Cosmo  I.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century ;  and  the  comparative  security 
and  fireedom  which  fordgners  have  long  enj<^fed  In  Tus- 
cany, still  more  than  its  advantageous  situation,  luve 
rendered  Leghorn  one  of  the  first  commercial  dtles  of 
Italv.  Its  exports  are  shnilar  to  those  tmsa  the  other 
Italian  ports,  consisting  prindpaUy  of  raw  and  manufac- 
tured silks,  straw  hats,  straw  platting,  and  straw  for 
platdng,  all  exodlent ;  oil,  fhiits,  wines,  wool,  boracic 
add  (recently  become  a  very  important  article),  rags, 
cheese,  marble,  argol,  paper,  anchovies,  coral,  manna, 
hemp,  lamb-skins,  timber,  wiUi  wheat  and  othetr  spedea 
of  com  from  the  Black  Sea,  Egypt,  and  Barbaiy ;  cottou 
from  Egypt,  brimstone  tram  Sicily,  ftc.  The  export  at 
second  hand  of  produce  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Levant 
has,  however,  rather  declined  of  late  years ;  the  English, 
Americans,  and  other  nations,  now  generally  importing 
such  produce  direct  from  Odessa,  Smyrna,  Alexandria, 
ftc.  The  imports  comprise  most  sorts  of  commodities, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  those  produced  in  Italy,  as 
sugar,  cofltee,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce ;  raw  cotton, 
cotton  and  woollen  stuflk,  cotton  twist,  and  other  manu- 
factured goods ;  salted  fish,  indigo,  and  other  dye-stufft, 
rice,  hardware,  earthenware,  and  metals  i  hides,  ftc. 
Ships,  with  com  on  board,  may  unload  within  the  limits 
of  the  lasaretto,  without  being  detained  to  perform  qua- 
rantine, a  drcumstance  which  has  contributed  to  inake 
Leghom  one  of  tlie  prlndpol  dip6U  tot  the  wheat  of  the 
Black  Sea.  f        r-      ,- 

The  old  complicated  system  of  currency  has  been 
abolished,  and  accounts  are  now  kept  in  new  UrCy  which 
are  in  all  respects  equal  to  French  fVoncs.  Accounts 
mav  be  converted  from  old  Into  new  lire  at  the  rate  of 
6  old  to  5  new  lire. 

We  regret  that  there  are  no  detailed  statements  of  the 
export  trade  of  Leghorn ;  but  it  Is  believed  to  amount  In 
all  to  fhHn  l,6no,OOOf.  to  9,000,00QiL  a  rear.  We  subjoin 
an  account  of  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  prindpal  arti- 
cles of  fordxn  produce  imported  into  Leghorn  during 
each  of  the  six  years  ending  with  1840,  with  the  stocks  oa 
hand  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841. 


Anicbs. 

1835. 

1830. 

1837. 

1838. 

1830. 

1840. 

S(«ck,  1841. 

Lbt. 

Lha. 

Lb». 

Lht. 

Lht. 

L6f. 

LU. 

Sosw.  Havmna 

003,900 

^JStAjBOO 

1.814,900 

1,471,700 

1,437.S«0 

1AK.400 

166/)00 

^^  CrwlMd 

8,047,000 

4,107/iOO 

8p(l9/n0 

7/»3.400 

6,858.000 

9,51  A/mo 

1,894 /too 

Loaf 

«S4,flOO 

130.500 

103,430 

111,600 

165,400 

183.000 

44Am 

Bmdl       ... 

l,9Sl,fi00 

940,300 

14,600 

131,000 

566.100 

443,000 

8OJ00O 

BMtlndUanaSmoi  . 

].t71/)00 

5,111.600 

8,686,.'100 

558.710 

965,300 

U44X)00 

100.000 

CoflW        .          .          -          • 

1,767,500 

tSlOflOO 

1.105,400 

1,458,300 

1,790,000 

4.016/iUO 

730.000 

Cotton       •          «          -          . 

l/(t7,tOO 

1,781.700 

l.»l6.0r<0 

90K.700 

1,864,400 

478.000 

738,000 

75 

1*319.200 
154 

1,334,400 

966.000 
109 

1,086/N» 

766,000 
100 

nwjg 

Dob         -          .         Baraont 

115 

46 

76 

107 

71 

131 

18 

The  quintal  (100  lbs.)  of  Leghorn  Is  about  equal  to 
77  lbs.  avolrd.  Hie  cantara  varies  fW>m  88  to  160  lbs. ; 
the  rotolu  =  3  lbs.  Port  charges  are  the  same  on  native 
and  fbrdgn  sltips.  The  anchorage  dues  od  a  ^eufH  of  300 


tons  amount  to  113  old  lire,  or  to 3/.  14s.  sterling;  b^ 
sides  whidi,  she  must  have  a  bill  of  health,  which  costs. 
Is.U.  sterling.  These,  if  she  clear  out  In  ballast,  are 
the  only  charges  to  which  she  Is  sut^ect  \  but  if  she  dear 
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the  bm  of  bMlth  will  cott  about  te  itorlfnf, 
and  tborc  b  bwldc*  a  charga  oTaboul  M.  for  vach  bUl  of 
Udhii. 

Thenar* no oUmt port diargctwhaf ever.  Goodwatcr 
maf  be  bad  at  about  lltf.  a  ton ;  and  b««f,  brend,  and 
tuA  are  all  reasonably  cheap.  There  are  conpanlet  for 
the  tnaoranee  of  ablpa,  thoagfa  not  of  lives  or  bomet. 
Leghorn  la  the  reatdenoe  of  consult  from  all  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Europe.  This  part  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
anc  Fortma  Heremits  or  Lmhrcmig  ;  bat  K  has  no  remains 
of  antlqui^.  In  the  15th  century.  It  was  a  nsere  village 
aorrouoded  by  swampa.  and  it  owes  all  its  emlnenoe  and 
prosperltT  to  the  monUecooe  of  the  Medici  famUy,  and 
the  Bberdfty  of  the  present  mlers  of  Toscany.  (RtpeM, 
MHaiammrio  Geog.Deitm  To9em»m  ;  RammoUiContn^i 
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Cmmder'i  JCelv,  ftl— U. ;  Comm.  Diet,  ^.) 

LRGMAGO.  a  fortlied  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg. 
or  Verona,  n  m.  S.B.  the  dty  of  that  name,  on  the 
Ai^e,  here  crcasad  bjr  a  wooden  bridfe,  wHh  a  draw- 
brUces.  and  on  the  high  road  from  Mantua  to  Padua. 
Pop.ft,790.  iOmerr.  Kai,  Emc^\  lU  situation  is  said  to 
be  unhealthy ;  but  It  has  several  churches,  convents,  and 
hnrracks ;  a  powder  magaslne,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  a 
royal  gymnasiom,  a  manufbcture  of  dyed  leather,  and 
soiae  trade  In  com.  rice,  and  silk.  Legoago  is  supposed 
to  have  been  fbunded  towards  the  latter  period  of  the 
Lombard  mooardiy.  It  was  fortified  in  the  lAb  era. 
tory  ;  and  taken  1^  the  French,  in  179fi,  after  a  S  days' 
aiMe.    (  DM^JSiog.  he. ) 

LB  ICB8TER,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  nearly  in  its 
centre,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Derby  and  Nottingham.  B. 
l^inroln  and  Rutland,  8.  Northampton  and  Warwick, 
W.  Staflbrd  and  berby.  It  Is  of  an  oblong  form ; 
length,  abooi  48  m. :  peateat  breadth,  about 
kraa,  5lbJM0  acres,  of  which  about  480,000  are 
auppoaed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface, 
rariiBd  and  uneven ;  bat  except  In  the  district  of  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  to  tbe  S.  of  Loughborough,  the  hills  do 
not  attain  to  any  considerable  elevation,  and  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  cultivation.  The  soil  cooslsU 
aaascHr  of  dayey  and  sandy  looms ;  and  la  some  parts. 
especiaDy  along  the  Soar,  there  are  very  rich  and 
extensive  meadows.  The  pastures  are  generally  ex- 
oeliettC  t  and  this  Is  moeh  more  a  grasing  than  an  agrl- 
itonUco.    It  Is  fismous  for  iu  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep. 


all  of  which  were  mudi  Improved  through 
the  skill  and  long^eontlnued  exertions  of  tbe  celebrated 
Mr.  Bobert  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  hi  this  oo.  Jt  Is,  how- 
ever, true,  that  the  Dishley  breed  of  kmg-bomed  cattle, 
•o  fomous  a  firw  years  ago,  are  everr  where  losing 
grooBd;  sod  thrt  even  In  thi^  their  native  co.,  they  are 
BOW  very  generally  superseded  by  the  short*homs,  and 
other  breeds.  The  fine  rich  cheese  called  Stilton  is 
principally  osade  in  this  co.,  in  the  fkrms  round  Melton- 
Jfowbnr.  The  Leicester  sheep,  though  of  different  va- 
rieties, all  yield  long  comMng  wool  Horses  are  reared  in 
canaideraMe  numbers.  Barley  to  the  principal  com  crop  i 
bat  wheat  and  oats  are  also  extensively  cultivated.  Fro- 
perty  BKMtly  in  large  estates :  farms  of  all  slses.  and  mostly 
Md  at  wllL  Average  rent  of  land,  hi  1843,  iU.  10|dL  an 
acre.  Coal  is  wrought  at  Ashbv-de-la-Zouch,  Whitwick, 
and  other  places  -,  and  iron  and  lead,  with  lime,  and  slates, 
are  also  producU  of  thto  co.  Leicestershire  to  the  arand 
aeat  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stockings  and  shirts, 
gloves,  and  fkncy  hosiery :  the  business  belog  principally 
carried  on  In  the  towns  of  Leicester,  Loughborougb,  and 
Hinckley :  but  it  to  also  widely  diflused  throughout  the 
CO.  HaU  are  made  at  Loughborough  and  other  places ; 
and  thto  to  one  of  the  principal  malting  counties.  Owing 
to  the  openness  of  the  country,  the  number  of  resident 
nntiT,  and  oUier  recommendations,  Leicester  has  been 
wog  nunoos  as  a  hunting  co.  Melton- Mowbray,  In  the 
centre  of  the  sporting  dtotrict,  has  accommodations  for  a 
vast  number  of  iiorses ;  and  during  the  season  to  crowded 
with  vtolters,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  Principal 
river  Soar ;  and  the  co.  to  intersected  by  several  canals 
and  railways.  Leicester  to  divided  hito  6  hundreds  and  31 6 
parishes.  It  sends  6  rooms,  to  the  H.  of  C,  being  4  for 
tbe  CO.  and  2  for  the  borough  of  Leicester.  Registered 
electors  for  the  oo.,  hi  1899-40. 9.191,  bdng  4,0-29  for  the 
N.,  and  0.163  for  the  S.  divtolon  of  tbe  ca  In  1R41, 
there  were  in  thto  co.  44,774  InhabHed  houses,  and  315,867 
InhabM  of  whom  105,616  were  males,  and  1 10,351  females. 
Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1847-48, 83^37/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  la  1815, 961,908/. ;  «io.  in 
1843,1,376,3841. 

LncBsraa,  a  pari,  and  mnn.  bor.,  and  an  hnportaat 
maoulhctnring  town  of  England,  cap.  oo.  same  name, 
bund.  W.  Gosoote,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Soar  (crossed 
here  by  six  bridges,  two  of  whkh  belong  to  tbe  rail. 
WITS  that  toodi  the  cown),  30  m.  S.S.R.  Derbv,  S4m.  E. 
fay  N.  Birmingbaro,  and  87  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Area 
or  mun.  and  ^ul.  l>or.  (which  are  co-extensive,  and  in- 
clude the  old  bor.  and  lu  liberties,  with  the  part  ralli^ 
the  Castle- view),  8,960  acres.  Fop.  in  1841,  &0.36&.  and 
now  ( 1800)  estimated  at  60,000.  Assessed  rental,  in  1841*. 
118^303/.    The  town,  though  irregularly  built,  has  a  re- 


apectable  appearance,  the  streets  betag  dean,  and  the 
houses  In  tbe  principal  thoroughfluws  ■"*»^^ntl^i  and 
neat.  The  main  street,  to  joined  near  lU  centre  by  several 
other  handsome  strecU:  at  the  comer  of  one  of  these 
stands  the  news-room,  a  square  building  of  Ionic  archi- 
tecture,  forming  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  place : 
and  hi  It  atoo  to  the  New  Hall,  built  in  1831,  bavfaif 
apartasents  for  concerts,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
The  paving,  lighting,  and  general  economy  of  tbe  town 
are  well  conducted,  and  have  btfen  grei^  Improved 
within  tbe  last  few  years :  provision  to,  also,  about  to 
be  made  for  a  Bsore  eftcttve  system  of  drafaiage  and 
seweraae.  Water  to  at  present  obtained  fhmi  pumps  and 
weUs ;  but  the  supply  beinc  Inadequate  to  tbe  wanto  of 
the  pop.,  water.works  are  about  to  be  construded  W  a 


>pU7.  by  which  a  supply  of  pure  water,  sufldent  lor 
100,000  persons,  and  for  lushhig  the  sewers,  Ac.  to  to  ba 
brought  from  Thornton,  a  distanoe  of  9  m.  Tbe  public 
bulMfaigB  devoted  to  dvil  aurposw  comprise,  amoM 
others,  the  OulldhalL  an  old  and  unpretendtag  bnUd- 
hif ,  hi  which  to  a  library  of  aadent  printed  hooka  and 
a  few  M88..  one  of  which,  the  •*  Codes  LeieettremUr  la 
of  considerable  valne  (  the  Assembly-rooms,  with  a  com- 
modious a4)olnin(  theatre ;  andaTown-Museum,  recently 
estabUshed  by  the  corporation,  under  tbe  MuaeuBM* 
Act :  tbe  greater  part  of  the  ol^ocu  hi  the  latter  wera 
presented  to  it  by  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
who  have  commodious  rooms  in  the  building:  aosong  ua 
rarities  is  the  celebrated  Roman  mOUmrt,  or  milestone, 
inscribed  to  the  Bmperor  Hadrian,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  1771,and  valuable  as  deciding  the  previouslj 
disputed  point  whether  Leicester  was  the  HaUt  or  Bmm 
oftheBomans.  (GoiyA**  Cmmdeu*s  Briltmrnim,  U.  fill.) 
A  market-house  to  hi  the  course  of  being  erected  In  tha 
markct-pUca.  which  has  lately  been  considerably  en- 
larged. The  lior.  gaol  to  too  small  for  the  proper  oassl- 
ficathm  of  the  prisoners;  this,  however,  to  eflbded  in  the 
CO.  gaol,  a  massive  structure,  enclosing  an  area  of  4  acrea. 
bnlU  to  1834  at  a  cost  of  7ftjOOOI.,  Mid  lately  enlarged  at  a 
farther  cost  of  IbMM.  An  infirmarr  mmI  fever  hos- 
pital were  erected  In  1771  \  and  a  ca  lunatic  asyUna,  a 
spacious  and  imposing  building,  with  extensive  grounds, 
erected  in  1837,  and  since  greatly  enlarged  at  a  total 
coat  of  45,000<n  aibrds  accommodation  for  m  patlaala. 
There  are  also  public  baths,  partly  supported  by  the  cor- 
poration. Among  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  8  parish 
or  district  churches,  and  34  places  of  worship  for  dissen- 
ters. St.  Nicholas,  the  oldMt  church,  to  a  structure  of 
Norman  architecture,  supposed  to  have  been  built  of  tha 
materials  of  the  acUolning  Roman  wall ;  It  has  a  squart 
W.  tower  between  the  nave  and  chanieel.  St.  Mary's, 
in  the  Saxon  and  early  Bngltoh  style,  has  a  lolty  tower 
and  steeple.  St.  Martin's,  the  lartisst  church  in  tha 
town,  to  a  cruciform  structure,  erected  at  difllMrent  perloda 
between  the  13th  and  16th  centuries,  and  surmounted  bf 
a  plain  spire.  St.  Margaret's,  to  the  early  Bnglish  and 
later  s^fes,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Saxon  cathedral  and 
btohop's  palace:  It  to  remarkable  for  Its  handsrene  and 
lofty  tower.  All  these  churches  have  recently  beea 
restored.  The  other  churches,  three  of  which  ara 
modem,  are  commodious.  The  old  Baptist  chaprt,  to 
Harvey  Lane,  (now  used  as  a  scbool-room.)  deservea 
notice,  as  betag  the  scene  of  the  pestoral  labours  of 
Robert  HaU,  one  of  tbe  most  able  and  eloquent  divtoea 
of  hto  daj.    A  public  cemetery,  eatabltobed  by  the  oor- 

ration,  was  opened  to  the  course  of  thto  year  (1800). 
has  chapeto  to  the  decorated  stvte  connected  by 
extensive  dototers,  and  cost  above  I3/X)QI.,  exclualva 
of  the  land.  Ctmnected  with  the  various  pUces  of 
worship  are  numerous  Sundav  schools,  fbmtobing  rdt- 

fotts  Instractton  to  nearly  4,000  children  ;  besides  which, 
national,  3  Lancastrian,  and  3  infent  schooto  are  at- 
tended bf  about  1,300  scholars,  and  3  parochial  schooto 
by  330  boys,  who  are  clothed  as  well  as  educated.  A 
collegiate  school,  established  in  1836,  for  members  of  tbe 
Church  of  England,  has  about  100  pupils.  The  Female 
Asylum  dothes,  maintains,  and  educates  16  girls,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  16,  and  afterwards  provides 
them  with  situations  of  domestic  service.  Four  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  to  the  town. 

Leicester  possesses  many  valuable  diaritles,  some  of 
which  are  to  tlie  trust  of  the  corporation,  and  of  the 
trustees  of  general  and  church  charities,  others  con- 
nected with  particular  parishes.  Tbe  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  1664,  has  been  closed 
for  some  time  past.  I'be  endowment  to  only  43/.  a 
year,  and  previouslv  to  iu  bdug  shut  It  was  attended  by 
only  3  or  4  boys.  It  is  surprising  that  the  corporation 
do  not  take  measures  for  reorgantotog  this  school,  and 
re-opening  It  on  an  efildent  plan.  It  mijrht  be  made 
a  moM  valuable  institution.  Newton's  Charity  pos- 
sesses funds  amounting  to  700f.  a  rear,  and  supports, 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  18  schools  in  Ldcester  and 
other  towns  mentioned  fay  the  testator.  Tbe  school 
at  Leicester  to  a  substantial  brick  building,  near  St. 
Nicholas's  church,  with  a  house  adjoining,  in  which  the 
master  lives  reut>free.    He  has  a  salary  ot  lOOf.  a  year, 


isa  leicesteh. 

Simbnflhli'cmolMI  otD»rt^'flru''wlfr  of'^ry'iv! 
The  nrnuo  arihlichirlljiiinaualed.ln  ISU,  to  B30I.. 
UHtlnlMSIa  IMW.     Wl(itai'(  HonplUI  l>  a  •inicmtn 

whtch  •niwUl'WIV.  a  Tear.  Mil  »hlch,  H  it  (JBnii«l,  1( 
IM  Hke  ItM  CMUH  of  pritUe  IndLiMiult.  would  pro- 
dun  mwirii  of  B,niW.  •  jtu.  Th«  pr«»«  muur.  tbo 
Iter.  Ef.  T.  VuHtaui.Tk«ra(St.  MiTlln'i.hu  benip- 
polDtnl  ■£  m  fliud  nUi7  b^  ttao  chutcrllar  of  th*  duch j 
of  L*DC*ilcr  I  and  It  h  hofiMl  tfaH  Kage.  u  Inu.  of  the 
Uhihi  oI  Iho  chirltT  will  now  IB  CormMI.  IpfillcUlail 
b»iiig  b«B  DMle  10  the  Coun  ol  Cliu«rT  ft<r  thu 
purpootu    Barb  of  a»  M  Inmatn  hu  u  ■puimeal  ud 

ub  ft  ttlpnd  of  Kt.  a  Tar.  with  a  taom*  uid  suTdca. 
It  in*}  6a  worth  Brntfonlng  ttui  both  CbUllnrwortb 

aooa  BnaUrr  i '      ' 

HwBDOToTtba 

Ih    addltlull    k    ID.    •DUU.n.MH    -^     .^..u^,    .» 

bolloai  fbr  cbe  loppart  of  the  "poor,  the  (om  rmlied  by 
mei.  and  aiipeDdcd  Tor  tba  lama  otijecl  lo  i^7-i6, 
ummai  to  »,Mif.  nuoMed  ivoo  piojieilr  ol  the  eatl- 
■aud  TahK  of  I4}^MI.  a  nv. 
■.etcsUer  b  ■  iwIdcIimiI  uat  of  tba  DaDaractun  of 

WHdIcn  boalaTT,  »cltHiln|t  itoeainjti.  ih'-~-   — d 

tfkiKT  bofflerr,  and  of  wooflen,  Betlln,  aih  d 

flovH.  haTlnff.  aceordtug  to  the  olflriil  r  }, 

4.141  penon  ennfled  In  the  tbtIoui  depa  le 

builDMi.aiMlnaw(1«W}prababli'S,l»0,ini  la 

■■iBfed  Id  the  lutooTdliuCa  dvpartmenta  of  l- 

hiTUi.accan]lnf  tolhennnuDflbeFac  r', 

5n5i"'^Ul"'''TC"«!i2!™otVbefo™  « 


tlr.awe^.     Ha^ufactutlng  OHI 

anlbltow.  auTDerbfiblracaal-at: 
TcHN,  a  rallwaT  lo  SwamiliiitD 
biVKh  of  iba  HMIaBd  CoobOi 
IMmtar  wUk  Ik*  Loodoa  aw 
Ri^,  ■gwkhth*  Honk  HMI 

IiiII  an  rapUlT  IneraHlDi  Id  ara 
DMf  tabomBDod  an  hudt  alcniM 

vaa  ooaoad  bara  a  few  jaara  a 
Bankhii  Uo.  baa  Hi  OiM  oOea 
an  S  DUar  baidu.  Hare,  alto,  t 
hid,  on  tba  Mih  Nor.  IH*,  nif 


Ed  Id  Ihli  abtiir  on  the  Mtb  Noi.  lUd, 


mad  Jtfua.  CgumMM  Rnart;  rt»V>  md  n«i^ 
LBIOH,  a  Daoaftniirlng  marlict-lU'D,  and  par.  of 

ton.  ^fard,  pnclnfion,  and  'llldtttn),  ll.Sluacm: 
pop,.  Id  iMt,  n.SS.  Pop.  of  Whi  Lclgb  and  fpo- 
Dlnicon  towDtlilpt,   eomprltlng  Ihe  town  of   Leigh, 

iut>oTdJnaie  itreett.  bu  a  few  well-built  booaet.  blkH 
>lth  oihrra  of  an  InferloT  ibanctR.  The  cborcb  It  a 
loftf  (tone  ftructure,  iHit  low  and  decand  ob  tba  N. 
tide:  IbsUilngUaTlcannlntheilftef  LordLllfOrd. 
Chapelt  of  eate  hare  alto  ban  areaed  ti  the  loamblpa 
of  ARIft,  Chowbenl.  and  TIMoileT  i  tbo  patraiiiie  of 

an  placn  of  •rontalp  for  R.  CathoUo,  IpSepesdente, 


fihUDdid  In  J&U.  but  poorlf  mdownl,  and  attended  Id 
1lt3Abraboitt00bori,4tlaf  whom  were  pay-tcbolan  ^  and 
the  fkve  tchooli  of  PrnnlnatoD  and  AfUer.  with  tone 
^rnilla-tau- '■       " 


(OTcrnaS  £u7ui 


•wrA,  and  attended  In 

ipectaMe  nitka  anooi  tbo 

ubin.     Tbebual- 

iiDlni  and  weaving 

Utah  and  Ksnron 
Ihe  LiTerpoo]  airi 

ilarttTlcb.  and  tba 


reign  of  Edward  L  i  the  Itanchli 
bellig  veated  In  tbafreelben  (bfll 

tba  pretenl  parLbor.  Iriclode.  ai 
the  oM  bor.,  the  llbentet  f  whk 
Ban.  of  St.  Marj  and  SI.  Macgi 


sd,  and  notligbled 
leaf  dirtied  from 


Barore  tbe  Noritun  canaiii.|t,  i 

a  I  be   RarU  of  MeRla.  which 
Kiirll.ln  li;s,  wai  renoied 
Barl  of  Leiceaiar.    It  aterwanli 


fiMti.  Tlw  .KsK^illaiu,  (DmHrt;  ■  nU6mat  at  Iha 
•l«dorv  ma6  kbui  of  BaxotiT.  vu  Hmtrftd  ^  V»- 
Bokcoa  bi  ISIft  ThB  AiwTbKfa  hIIu\  ■!  DO  |thA  dl*- 
iun,  b  ootid  M  Ibu  la  ohleb  OBMti*  kM  UM  Uh 

Ifeu   rauR  UmKK  UHd  la  frviiKlll  It.     *t  tb*  B.K. 

(Und  ih>  alucki  or  Tillr  In  lb*  M  f—n'  Bir.  lont  illsr 
■be  lovn  Iwl  tamnirni.  lu  lower  put  1>  now  m  wmH 
macttlne.  and  lu  upper  put  tn  ttbttrtuorj  US  ft.  bleb, 
trcnD  the  tunnnll  M  which  ■  cowinuitliif  tI«w  ii  Ob- 
Ulord  «(  Leipitc  wd  ni  pun.  The  nspuu  sT  (be 
town  ■»•*  b«n  liM  out  u  pubUi  wilki ;  ml  KwHet 

bulMlnfi  ire  the  Aiftulnim,  Famllnmm.  Ac,  briDfl«li>i 

Aod  nvw  pe«t-oDce.    Thrr«  uv  Bkvir  iwmI  bolHi. 
Tfatf  UDlvenLIy  ii  the  onlf  one  In  Buofljr  i  ui4  nuki 

It  wai  hMmded  fa  1409  bf  udh  profcewri  «bd  aiuili«i4 
frgiD  [haunlTtrilLraf  Pratna.  h  HdlvldrdlntD^  nillDni. 
ths  S*%aB,  HIalu.  Frucoolui.  ud  SIlHiu ;  %oi  >•" 
fKullktor  Ibeolon,  law,  mcdldnt,  and  pfakloHph] 

"""laiT.  i  )'■>  thai  of  law.  10  In  Ihat'of  nsr 

n,tl(l  dollTTabiHt  4,nV.),inilepaidd 

mnUuarj  profrttorl   uecbini    IbD^m   lan^ 


SlTiS 


nJniofl 
BalMlwipH 


imrv  rtugrfd  ita«rs,  twlni 
a(b  baud  nod  lod|la(  b  tb 


LEIPSIC  in 

«  Mrt  M  IW  »■>■«  UMa.    -The 

art  Id  Gannanr.  An  Invrfllafy  of  lEa  propeitf, 
tbtH  lanar  lAjacu  id  mant  u  »A»  doltan 

wl  aa  mKh  DO  UU.  M*  tola  inlnnitf ,  aa  tb* 
tnuKT  aucfidi  Hpoa  tbe  leut  of  Ua  prorlncUl 
In.    TlH  dtilwinanmiti  ■■  qiHMHn  uioiuil  u 


5.S, 


IbMr  or  bouae  pnpslr.  beaidai  a  OBall  BHtkn  nl 
wmdiin  iBd  tnttt  land,  unw  wood,  and  >  faw  •tiaiee 
it  irinn,  tba  Toarli  Inlwari  on  tW.OOndoUa.  Ii  appU. 

laalndar,  abool  IMUOAduT.' It  IbenCar*  all  Um  ta 

(/fanaUtaa^),  ud  tb*  onUenUf  itt  alH  a  miimw 
rf  nMiinl  blMarr.  ■  bauMe  nrdan,  analotnkal  theam, 
Ubanbirj,  (llalral  iwl  t^-li  ealbNIihniaWi.  ftb 
Lalpale  b>L  bMdaL  ■  ehte  iSaal.  nd  eiuebed  to  U  ■ 
Bbool  at  iMKnl  knswlfteii,  gptned  la  in4.  inenl 
aiber  lapDrtar  and  lk«*  ictiiali.  prtavr  Hbnali,  Ac. 


GSS 
Sf 

*But  (be  dUlbinMill«  ctnninrfWIr  of  Uh  iimwiiiih 
■rLelpate.tilubDDllndt.  Latpda  la.  In  hit. tba mnd 
eatfarbHa  or  lb*  Uuramn  of  GerBani ;  a  dluhKlliui  sf 
(THt  NiBaWTf.  nahn  that  lb*  aanabar  tt  raidna  aod 
wrtnrt  II  rntMr  la  Aa<  Ihaa  In  aar  otbu  owtrr  of 
■> fiw  MMiarTdalnt*  wbbib  aowMMd  to  <W- 


Suooj  (klaod.  oO.  liMl  | 

I  and  dUtribuu  Bniilab  publlcallona. 

mlt  ID  Mij  d>(iea  tk  nartkn,  tbat  bit  work  mar  b* 
read*  *<•  nblloatlaii  M  that  bnpanaat  laatnn.  wb«  Uw 
wRole  bnaheibDod  li  In  labour  AroB  Itaa  Hblll*  ta  lb* 
Vltlula.     Wbatiin  Ihl  period  Bf  nUaUen  ma;  b*,  lb* 

wIlLlntIr  bean  hU  b«ir*«  l>  montba  lonfar.  ar  tlfj  lb* 
rnt  adioni   d(  Ibi  BlUl^kal   Ludu."     IMiukU'i 

•~-  '-—  -■'    ipricaraltae 

ii"  thf J  ihoJw'orM  InB  dan  builbn  «aur*Uf 
a1  a  wef^i  and  whUe  tbej  cDEiUlIu*,  LeipMC  la  tb* 
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grast  mart  of  central  Europe  for  all  kinds  of  merdian- 
dlM.  According  to  the  author  of  Gmvuny  ami  ikt 
Otrmmu  im  18S5-36,  who  Tisited  Leimlc  at  one  of 
it*  fUrt:— **  The  whole  appearance  or  the  town  was 
unique;  the  ttreets,  markets,  and  promenades  were 
crowded,  not  only  with  the  natlTes  of  every  part  of 
Europe,  hut  eren  with  those  of  Asia,  AfHca,  ana  Ame- 
rica ;  every  house,  yard,  and  porch,  was  converted  into  a 
basaar  for  the  display  dT  merchandise,  cottons,  woollens, 
and  silks  of  all  shades ;  and,  from  every  loom  in  Europe, 
were  streaming  like  flags  ft-om  the  windows  of  the  loTty 
houses ;  and  although  the  Prussian  tariff  was  In  fUU 
force,  yet  I  was  informed  \rj  a  merchant  that  the  market 
wat  inundated  with  smuggled  English  manufiictures." 
The  statement  respecting  tne  attendance  of  Asiatics  and 
Americans  is,  at  least,  no  hyperbole :  exdushre  of  Turiu, 
Ore^s  and  Wallachians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and  ereo 
Persians,  are  present ;  and  from  800  to  400  guests  sit 
down  daily  at  the  table$  d*k6te  of  some  of  the  principal 
Inns.  It  is  estimated  that  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
books  at  the  Easter  fair  amounts  to  8,000,000  dolls. 

The  establishment  of  the  Prussian  Customs'  Union 
(commercial  league)  led  many  intelligent  persons  to  ap« 
prehend  that,  however  advantageous  the  new  system 
might  be  for  the  commercial  interests  of  Germany  at 
large,  it  would  exercise  a  most  pr^udicial  influence  over 
the  trade  of  Letpaic,  by  materially  injuring,  if  not  anni- 
lillatfng,  its  lairs.  The  result,  however,  seems  to  show 
that  the  customs*  union  has  had  a  directly  contrary  effect ; 
and  that,  so  Csr  from  bdng  ruinous  to  toe  Leipnc  fairs, 
it  is  the  very  thing  which  is  most  likely  to  arrest,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  retard  their  ikll }  as  by  giving  an 
immense  impulse  to  the  internal  communications  within 
the  German  States,  it  has  in  some  degree  compensated 
Leipsic  for  the  gradual  fklling  off  in  Its  commerce  with 
ibreign  nations.  Tlie  Leipsic  fUrs  were  longthe great 
mart  whence  Russia,  even  to  the  borders  of  China,  Po- 
land, the  provs.  of  the  Danube,  and  many  of  the  Turkish 
Crovlnces,  were  sopped  with  manumctures.  At  the 
[Ichaelmas  fsir  of  1830,  however  (the  latest  of  which 
we  have  any  detailed  report),  the  fslling  off  in  the  num- 
bers of  Ibreign  purchasers  was  particularlv  remaikable. 
or  these,  Greelis  from  Wallachla  and  Moldavia  were  the 
most  numerous,  their  principal  purchases  being  German 
broad  cloths,  ordinary  English  and  German  cotton  goods, 
and  French  silks:  about  7.000  centners  of  manuflK- 
tured  goods  of  all  kinds  being  then  entered  for  those 
principalities.  The  number  of  Russians  was  small ;  but 
a  great  many  Jews,  frtmi  Galida,  Prussian  Poland,  and 
Cracow,  as  usual,  attended :  whose  chief  oMect  seemed 
to  be  that  of  Introducing,  In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  ma> 
nufactured  goods  of  all  descriptions  into  Russia.  Few 
buyers  went  from  Austria,  Switierland,  or  Italy,  Trieste 
and  Frankfort  being  much  more  convenient  marts  (car 
them :  France  and  England,  also,  sent  fewer  than  usual. 
Still,  at  the  Ifichaelraas  fsir  of  1818,  the  number  of  boy- 
ers  and  sellers,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  business  done, 
was  as  creat,  UTnot  greater,  than  on  former  occasions, 

Broad  cloths,  made  within  a  drde  of  tnm  10  to  40 
German  miles  round  Leipsic,  are  among  the  most  Im- 

Krtant  articles  broo^t  to  the  Csirs,  and  fttnn  90,000  to 
9,000  pieces  were  sold  on  the  above  occasion,  mostly  fbr 
consumption  In  the  States  of  the  Union.  Other  woollen 
goods,  both  English  and  German,  were  sold  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  at  very  low  prices.  British  printed 
callcMS  form  an  important  Item ;  but  the  heavier  and 
coarser  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  are  said  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  driven  out  of  the  Leipsic  market  by  Ger- 
man manufactures.  French  and  Swiss  silks  are  rapidly 
increasing  In  demand,  their  use  having  greatly  increased 
of  late  among  the  middle  classes  in  Germany.  Hides 
and  leather,  lace  and  embroidery,  linens,  hosiery,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  docks,  Jewdkny,  French  china,  quills, 
Ibrs,  isinglass,  ac.  are  among  tl»e  other  goods  that  are 
most  extensively  met  with  at  the  Ldpsic  foirs.  (Bow- 
fing*t  Report  om  the  Prms$km  Commtixiat  Umiomj  Ap- 
pemi.  XXV.  869    865.) 

The  Ldpsic  and  other  German  booksdlers  have, 
dnce  1834,  erected  an  exchange  for  thdr  exdusire  use. 
The  buiidnig  as  originally  planned  was  to  be  three  stories 
high,  118  ft.  in  length,  and  48  ft.  in  depth ;  and  the 
esUmated  cost  of  iu  erection  was  from  4,5001.  to  5,000f. 
Among  the>other  establishments  in  aid  of  commerce,  are 
a  flre  and  a  life  assurance  oflce,  each  with  a  capital  of 
l,000,000dolL :  acoropany  for  insuranceagalnst  Aa0/  adis- 
coont  bank,  with  a  capital  of  WKLOOOdoll.,  ftc.  The  Elbe- 
American  Company, established  in  1888,  has  its  seat  in  this 
town,  which  has  also  a  savings'  bank,  and  a  momt-de'piHf, 
A  railroad  has  been  completed  between  Leipsic  and  Dres- 
den ;  and  another  to  Magdeburg  would,  it  was  expected, 
be  completed  by  the  aid  of  the  present  vear  (1840). 
These  works  have  not  yet  (as  was  antldpated)  diminished 
the  price  of  necessaries  in  Ldpsic,  provisions,  fod,  house- 
reot,  Ac.  bdng  higher  In  it  tnan  in  most  capitals.  The 
dollar  of  Leipdc  is  equal  to  S«.  4idL  sterltog ;  100  dls-a 
61  ta  Rng.  yards ;  100  Ldpsic  lbs. « 108  avoird. 

Leipsic  Is  the  cap.  of  tne  prov.  and  dittrlct  of  lama 
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name,  and  the  teat  of  the  Judicial  courts,  Ac.  At  the  end 
of  the  lOth  century  it  was  only  a  little  Slavonian  Tillage  t 
but  during  the  18th  It  was  fortified,  and  its  8  nrtnctoal 
Csirs  established.  Its  new  year's  fiiir  commencea  in  1400, 
and  lU  book  trade  originated  in  1545. 

The  vicinity  of  Ldpsic,  and.  Indeed,  the  town  itself, 
was,  in  October,  1813,  the  scene  of  a  most  tremeodout 
conflict  Napdeon  having  concentrated  at  this  pdnt  such 
of  his  forces  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect  from  the  difl^r- 
ent  parts  of  Germany,  to  the  amount  of  about  185,000 
men,  was  attacked  on  the  16th  by  the  allied  army,  under 
prince  Schwartsenberg,  Blucher,  and  other  generals,  ac- 
companied by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  tlie 
king  of  Prussia,  ftc.  The  dlled  forces  amounted  to  at 
least  850,000  men.  The  struggle,  which  was  flerce.  ob- 
stinate, and  bloody  in  the  extreme,  terminated  at  night* 
(all  without  any  decided  advantage  to  either  party.  It 
was  renewed  on  tl\e  18th,  when  a  Saxon  brigade  went 
over,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  from  the  French 
to  the  allies,  which,  combined  with  their  superior  force. 

Eve  the  latter  an  advantage  that  all  the  genius  of  Napo- 
m,  seconded  by  the  valour  and  devotion  of  the  French, 
could  not  counteract.  Though  the  French  mdntdoed 
thdr  ground  during  the  day,  a  retreat  became  Indis- 
pensable ;  and  owing  to  the  aoddentd  blowina  up  of  a 
bridge,  a  part  of  the  French  army  was  cut  oat  so  that 
Napoleon  lost  85,000  men,  who  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the 
dlies  as  prisoners,  exduslve  of  the  far  greater  number 
who  fdl  ha  the  previous  battles.  Prince  Poniatowskt, 
who  may  emphatically  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
Poles,  after  displaying  prodigies  of  valour,  lost  his  life  la 
the  rdreat  on  the  19tb,  having  been  drowned  in  attempt, 
ing  to  crow  the  Eister.  ThU  great  victory  corooletelT 
onandpatcd  Germany  tnm  the  yoke  of  the  French,  ana 
opened  the  road  to  Paris  to  the  allies.  {Bergkami;  Hor- 
Mehelmamm  ;  Siein  /  Ha$tdb.  JUr  Kattflemtr,  and  Comim, 
Diet.;  Ccmfenmtiom*  Lexieom;  Strange  Rm$tdi  Bom* 
rhttt*  Bep'  om  tht  PfusHam  Com.  Unkm,  Ac.) 

LBIRLA,  a  dty  of  Portoaal,  prov.  Estremadura.  on 
the  small  river  Lis,  48  m.  S.S.  w.  Coimbra,  and  78  m. 
N.N.B.  Lisbon,  lat.a90  SO' N.,  long.  80  58"  W.  Pop. 
8,500.  The  town,  which,  though  in  a  flne  country,  it 
small,  sombre,  and  wretched*  lookine,  has  no  f^er  than 
19  parish  churches  (one  of  which  is  likewise  a  cathedral), 
ana  8  convents  I  A  considerable  Iklr  is  hdd  here  on  tlie 
85th  of  March. 

LEITH,  a  sea- port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Mid 
Lothian,  on  both  sides  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  a  flat  sandv 
shore,  8  m.  N.  by  E.  of  the  centre  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
dty  It  is  the  port.  Pop.,  in  1753. 7,280  (  MaOUm^M  History 
qf  Edinbmrgh,  p.  500.} ;  hi  1811,  80.368 ;  In  1841,  88^84  \ 
inhabited  hotises,  3,580,  giving  rather  more  than  7  per^ 
sons  to  a  house.  Parts  of  Ldth,  like  Bdfaiburgh,  have 
houses  of  consideraMe  height,  severd  Ikmllles  living 
under  the  same  roof  in  dUferentifalt  or  stories,  each 
having  access  by  a  "  common  stair,'^which  communicates 
with  every  storf  of  the  tenement. 

The  river  divides  the  town  into  two  portions,  caUed 
N.  and  S.  Ldth,  of  which  the  latter  (the  origlnd  bor.) 
contdned,  in  1841, 14^7,  and  the  former  6.K9,  the  re- 
sidue of  the  pop.  being  comprised  in  Newhaven,  and 
some  adJduing  namlcts.  They  are  eonnected  bj  two 
drawbridges,  and  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  town.  Ldth  is  united  to  Edinburdk 
by  a  road  (partly  paved,  and  partly  macadamised), 
cdled  Ldth  Walk,W  It  Is  so  fllled  up  with  build- 
ings that  it  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  street  than  a 
road.  Part  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh  on  the  W.streCchei 
into  the  parish  of  S.  Ldth.  The  boildfaigs  in  the  dder 
parts  of  Ldth  are  huddled  together  without  order  or 
regularity,  and  the  streeu  waA  lanes  are,  for  the  most 
psirt,  narrow,  crooked,  and  fllthy.  The  new  streets  to 
the  S.  and  E.,  however,  form  striking  exceptions,  being 
not  much  inferior  to  the  best  in  Edinburgh.  In  &  Ldth. 
the  only  two  leading  streeU  (Constitutioa  Street  aad 
the  Kirkgate)  branch  off  from  the  N.  termination  of 
Ldth  Walk  hi  the  form  of  an  acute  angle.  The  street 
called  the  shore,  fhmting  the  harbour  on  the  S.,  is  loftj 
and  substantld.     On  the  S.E.  of  S.  Ldth  are  Leith 


Links,  or  downs,  a  common  belonging  to  the  bor.,  i  m. 
In  length  by  nearly  4  m.  in  breadth.  The  best  bulhnnga 
are  erected  on  its  skirts,  chiefly  on  its  N.  and  W.  ddee. 


A  projed  for  anew  town,  as  an  extension  of  N.  Leith 
on  the  W.,  on  a  regular  plan,  was  fixed  on  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  partldly  carried  into 
ellhct ;  but  building,  both  in  this  quarter  and  throughooi 
the  town  generaUy,  has  been  nearly  suspended  for  about 
a  doten  years.  Both  N.  and  S.  Ldth  are  lighted  wHh 
ns,  and  supplied  with  water  by  the  Edinburgh  Water 
Company.  The  length  of  the  bor.,  fhmi  E.  to  W.,  is 
1^  m.,  tlie  mean  tmasidth  A  m.  The  mean  and  dirty  vil- 
lage  of  Newhaven,  }  m.  to  the  W.,  Is  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  fishermen,  who  chiefly  supply  Leith  and 
Edinburgh  with  fish. 

The  public  bulldinn  in  Leith  are  numerous.    The 
Trlnlty^house,  of  Ofedan  architecture,  on  the  W.  side  of 
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die  Klrfca«t»,  was  ftumdfd  In  IftU,  aad  rvboilt  In  1817. 
Tbc  par.  cborch  oTS.  L«tth,  oppotiU  the  TrinKj-bouw, 
built  Id  tb«  16Ch  century,  has  reemtlT  been  much  Im- 
bocb    InCenMllT  end  exteniellr.     The  vmrith 


rm  at  Bcetalrlc,  I  n.  B.  of  ibe  bor..  till  tbe 
io«.  when  It  faiu  a  Mcrtfloe  to  tbe  dettructlTe 
oi  tbe  PrMbyteriam  ;  »tnce  which  the  present  boild- 
oricinnUj  «  chapel  dedicated  to  8t.  IM17,  has  tenrMl 
bl  The  Free  ehorch  of  St.  John  In  Cofutl- 
C  ovIglnaUT  erected  at  a  fmomd  smerm  church, 
laacpackMuGothleediice:  tt  hat  a  k>(lj  octafonal  aplre, 
witii  two  achoob  attached  to  It,  and  forma  altofether 
one  ot  the  moat  impaelng  obMctt  In  tbe  bor.  Tbe  pre- 
aent  narWi  rhnrdi  of  N.  X.eith  i»  a  modem  ttmctare  of 
QredMn  archHectnre,  on  an  elevated  sHoatlon,  with  a 


198  ft.  high.  ▲  handaome  place  of  worihip,  in 
ction  with  the  eatablbbment,  waa  erected  In  1841 
!■  8.  Leith,  and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Gladttooe,  of 
Fat^oe,  a  nadre  of  the  bor. ;  It  baa  attached  to  It  a  achool 
and  an  howital  for  JMialet  labonring  under  incurable 
illtBiaaM  The  buOdlnft,  which  are  tai  the  Gothic  style, 
torn  throe  sMcs  of  a  square,  and  coat  about  SI,OdQf., 
acloaivo  of  the  endowment.  Amonc  the  other  public 
hnililli'igs  «My  bo  mentioned  the  gaol,  a  new  ediftce  of 
Snaum  architecture;  tbe  town-nail.  In  Constltuilon 
gtioet,  erected  in  1818,  perhapa  the  moat  chaste  and  ele- 
mmc  spacimea  of  modem  architecture  in  the  town  }  the 
Bxehaape  Buildings,  a  large  Grecian  structure,  extend- 
ing to  180  ft.  in  ftwnt,  and  comprising  an  luMel,  assembly 
nwoM,  and  areadinrroom  ( the  Leith  bank ;  the  Custom. 
hooae,  dose  to  the  harbour  on  the  N. ;  the  Higli-sdMoi, 
at  tlw  8.  comer  of  Leith  Lfaiks :  Dr.  Bell's  school  i  Tari. 
one  disaanring  cfa^iels,  particularly  an  epiaeopal  one  ( 
and  the  Seafield  betht,  erected  by  a  jolnt*stodi  company 
!■  1818,  at  tbe  B.  extremity  of  Uie  town,  at  an  expanae 

la  ragard  to  rdiglous  'fautmction,  in  addition  to  the 

pariah  churches,  and  Sir  Jolm  Gladstone's  cbapel, 

seea  of  worship  belong  to  tiie  Free  churdi,  four  to 

Synod,  and  one  respectirely  to  the  Belief, 

p  Metfaodists,  B.  Catholift,  and  Bpiscopa- 

of  N.  Leith  is,  GreenodL  perhaps  ex 


cepted,  the  higheat  in  the  Scottish  church,  being  about 
mOL  a  year,  arising  principally  from  the  tithe  of  Ash 
larliil  at  Newbaven,  and  from  tbe  rant  of  the  glebe. 


h  la  iSnad;  or  kt  on  building  leases.    The  church 
o#  &  Letth  la  collegiate,  or  is  served  bf  two  ministers. 

Utemtore  and  education  cannot  be  said  to  have  re- 
eelved,  at  least  tUI  of  late,  much  encouragement  In  Leith. 
With  tbe  axomtlon  of  the  Higb-School,  an  eOkient  semi- 
r,  buBt  1^  subsoription  in  1805,  Uttle  else  has  been 
la  i^ntberance  of  eltber.  Tbe  proportion  of  young 
i  at  school  la  said  to  amount  to  one  tenth  of  the 
nop.  Hwre  are  several  schools  for  tbe  fautructkm  of 
tbe  poorer  ciaases.  Inc.  a  school,  attended  by  about  700 
cikfl£«a,  founded  by  Dr.  Bett  of  Madras,  who  left  a  be. 
of  IQfiOOL  for  tlut  purpoae.  There  are  several 
a  librarias :  and  a  paHharmonic  society  for  tbe 
of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  But 
there  are  no  literary  or  sdentUc  associations:  and  no 
nawnmper  la  published  In  Leith.  llie  near  vicinity  of 
Kdiabargh  amy  account  for  these  and  similar  ftcts. 
Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  translator  of  Lavater's  **  Fhyslog- 
Don^,**  and  John  Logan,  author  of  **Sennons  and 
Foeam/*  wwe  suoeessivdy  ministers  of  8.  Leith ;  and 
Joha  Hoane,  author  of  **  Douglas,"  and  Hugo  Amot, 
tbe  historian  of  Bdinburgh,  were  natives  of  tbe  bor. 

With  tbe  exception  of  the  Trinity-bottte,  Bell's  bequest, 
and  Gladstone's  hospital  and  tcbot^t  Leith  has  no  Impcvt- 
aat  charities.  Tbe  Trinity-bouse,  the  fonds  of  wbicn  are 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  decayed  sailors  or  their  widows, 
snpports.  by  monthly  or  quarterly  payments,  tram  170  to 
180  pensioners  of  various  classes  (but  the  number  is  ne- 
raararily  variable) ;  besides  assisting  sailors  who  have 
been  smpwreefced.  or  are  otherwise  in  distress.  Tbe 
recipients  of  the  caari^  formerly  lived  in  the  house,  but 
DOW  tbev  are  all  out-penslooers.  There  was  a  charity 
called  King  James's  Hospital,  for  tbe  support  of  old  wo- 
aiea;  but  the  building  has  disappeared,  tluMigb  the 
ftaids,  which  are  trifling,  are  still  devoted  to  tfaeir  ori- 
fliaal  oblect.  The  other  charitable  Institutioos  are  tbe 
temaaa  society,  dispensary,  and  casualty  hospital;  the 
aocicty  for  the  relief  of  &e  destttuu  sick,  and  Leith 
bova*  charity  school.  There  are  various  friendly  sodetice. 

roor-rates  were  introduced  into  S.  Leith  in  1817 ;  into 
N.  Leith  In  18S3.  Aggregate  numbers  of  permanent  and 
occasional  paupers,  in  1849,  1,850.  Sum  raised  fbr  the 
relief  of  the  poor  In  that  year  84)181.,  assssied  upon  pro- 
perty of  the  estimated  annual  value  of  1 14,884/.  A  work- 
house has  recently  been  erectrd  at  a  cost  of  7,600f. 

Leith  labours  under  all  but  incurable  disadvantages  in 
respect  to  its  port.  At  low  water,  the  tide  recedes  above 
a  mite  from  the  shore ;  and  the  stream  of  tbe  rivulet  by 
which  the  town  is  Usected  is  so  tiny,  that  it  is  even  in- 
sufldent  to  clear  away  tbe  mud  from  the  harbour.  Va- 
rious efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome  these  natural 
^ifljfnltirt  I  but  hitherto  with  no  very  marked  success. 


In  1710,  a  dock  WAS  formed  OQ  the  K  side  of  the  river,  and 
tliat  povtion  of  tlie  present  pier  which  Is  of  stone  waa 
erected ;  and  In  1777  a  saaall  quayi  called  thecustom-bouso 
quay,  was  buiH.  But  the  faicisasing  ooosmeroe  of  Leith 
soon  rendered  these  trifling  Improvements  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  demands  of  the  port ;  and  accordingly. 
In  1)99,  tbe  magistrates  of  Bdinburgh,  who  had  the  un- 
controlled management  of  all  public  matters  connected 
with  tlie  town  and  port  of  Leltb,  obtained  an  act  of  par. 
Ilament,  authorising  them  to  borrow  180,000<.,  for  the 
coostmetlon  of  wet-docks.  In  eonaequsnce,  S  docks 
were  constructed  on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour,  betwesn 
1800  and  1817,  each  raeaaoring  W)  yardsln  length,  hj  100 
In  breadth,  and  comprlslag  together  about  IO4  Imp.  acres. 
Attached  to  them  are  three  graving-dodu,  each  186  ft. 
loom  I7  4ft  ft.  wide  at  bottom  {  and  160  ft.  long  by  78  ft. 
wide  at  tiie  top ;  with  an  entrance  86  ft.  wide.  At  aver- 
age spring  tides,  the  dsnth  of  water  la  the  docks  Is  16ft. 
9  inches ;  and  at  neap  tUea,  4  ft.  less.  The  total  expense 
was  Mft/Nm.,  of  which  866,000/.  was  borrowed  by  the 
city  trcm  govermaent,  at  8  per  cent. ;  of  which  8  per 
cent,  was  to  be  paid  anaually,  and  8  per  cent,  to  be  accu- 
mulated as  a  sinking  ftmd  for  the  liquidation  of  tl»e  debt. 
The  dty  gave  as  security  a  mortgage  over  all  their  Leith 
property,  and  a  coacuiient  claim,  wUh  otiier  creditors, 
over  the  entire  municipal  property  of  Bdlobur^,  beeldea 
ceding  certain  efbcts  to  the  admiralty. 

In  addition  to  these  great  works,  others  were  under- 
taken In  1831-88 ;  vix.  an  addltioa  to  the  B.  pier,  of  the 
extent  of  ftOO  yards ;  and  tbe  formation  of  a  covering 
bulwark  on  tbe  opposite  side,  1,600  ft.  in  extent.  The 
expense  of  the  former  (88,00Qf.)  wm  borne  br  tbe  dty 
ofBdlnbttrfht  the  latter  (18,000/.  ).b7  government.  Tbe 
object  of  these  works  was  to  deepen  the  water  In  the 
channd  {  which  was  aflbcted  to  the  extent  of  about  8  ft. 
But  after  this  bad  been  done,  tbe  barb  *ur  was  all  bitt 
dry  at  low  water,  and  there  were  only  17  ft.  water  over 
the  bar,  at  fts  mouth,  at  high  water  tpring  tides,  and  but 
14  ft.  at  neep  tides.  In  fhrt,  no  vessel  or  above  400  tons 
burden  could  approadi  the  hartNMur  at  the  highest  tides  ; 
and  sometimea  net  even  vessels  of  that  burden.  Under 
these  drcuBMtanoea  It  waa  determined  to  make  stUI 
farther  Improvements.  And  a  statute  having  been  passed 
In  1889,  vesting  the  management  of  the  harbour  and 
docks  In  parliamentary  trustees,  and  authoridng  the  ex- 
penditure of  eertaia  subm  on  tbdr  improvement,  vari- 
ous extensive  works  have  since  been  undertaken  and  are 
now  (1860)  In  progress.  These  works,  whkh  are  to 
be  completed  In  tbe  course  of  next  year,  comprise,  ist, 
a  farther  addition  of  8,000  liset  to  the  B.  pier,  and  of 
8,100  ft.  to  the  W.  do. ;  and  8d,  the  construction  of  a 
new  wet  dock  of  nearlv  ft  acres  In  extent,  fitted  to  acoom- 
modirte  the  largest  class  of  steam  ships.  The  otnlect  of 
out  the  piers  to  so  great  a  distance  Is  to  secure 
sudi  a  depth  of  water  that  thmr  may  be  accessible  at  all 
tbnesofthetkle.  And  it  Is  said  that  at  their  termination 
there  b  now  8  feet  water  at  low  ebb,  which  may  be  in- 
creased to  14  ft.  by  dredging.  At  their  extreodties  the 
pirn  annroach  to  withm  about  880  ft.  of  each  other. 
The  W.  pier  has  a  railway  which  ooamnnleates  with  tiie 
Bdinburgh,  Ferih,  and  other  railways ;  so  that  vessels 
may,  by  using  It,  dthtf  discharge  the  whole  of  their 
cargoes,  or  be  ligbtsned  so  that  they  may  oome  up  to  the 
Inner  port. 

But  It  Is  very  doubtftil  whether  even  these  additional 
works  will  effect  the  object  in  view— tbit  is,  whether 
they  will  secure  a  harbour  alwqrt  eocessiMe :  and  sup- 
posing tiMm  to  have  the  desired  eflbct,  the  distance  (h>m 
the  shore  to  tbe  extren^  of  the  piers  will  be  as  great  as 
the  distance  (hnn  the  W.  end  of  the  docks  to  Granton 
pier  or  greater,  and  tliere  a  deep-water  harbour  baa 
D«ni  already  constructed ;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  tho 
expenditure  upon  tbe  works  now  In  hand  will  be  littlo 
better  than  useless. 

Tbe  harbour  of  Bdinborch  should,  in  fact,  have  been 
constructed  more  to  tiie  w.,  at  Trinity  or  Granton. 
Indeed,  after  much  oppodtion  on  the  part  of  Ldth 
and  Bdinburgh,  a  bill  was  carried  through  parliament  in 
1887,  fSor  the  construction  of  a  low.w^er  ptor  at  Trinity, 
A  m.  W.  of  the  harbour  of  Leith  ;  but  hitherto  no  eflbrt 
has  been  made  to  carry  that  measure  foto  effect.  Luckily, 
howevtf ,  tbe  Duke  of  Bocdeugb  has  been,  for  some 
years,  engaced  in  tbe  constructioo  of  a  low-water  pier  on 
nis  estate  Of  Granton,  1  m.  W.  of  Ldth :  an  undertaklna 
of  great  national  Importance,  and  worthy  an  individual 
of  great  wealth  and  public  S|drit  This  spleodid  work, 
now  HMrly  completed,  and  by  far  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
attempted  in  Scotland,  will  secure  for  Bdinburgh  all  the 
advantages  of  a  deep-water  harbour,  accessible  at  all  tiroes. 
The  pier,  which  Is  ccmstructed  In  the  roost  approved 
manner,  projects  into  the  sea  about  1.700  ft.,  shaped  like 
a  T,  with  its  h««d  to  the  N.,  having  harbours  and  land- 
ing places  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  partially  open  for 
some  years,  but  its  budness  has  hitherto  been  principally 
cooflt  ed  to  the  accommodation  of  steamers.  The  duke 
is  now,  also,  constructing  a  breakwater  which  will  add 
immensdy  to  tbe  accoaunodatlon  for  and  security  of 
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•Uppfaif .  He  bM  CttUMT  erMtad  a  Ur|»  hoC«l  with 
warebouMS,  and  other  buikUDg*.  OraDtoncommuuicates 
by  an  excellent  road  and  by  rallwav  with  Edinburgh  ; 
and  It  U  the  point  of  departure  for  the  tteamert  for 
BumtUland. 

The  commerce  of  Leith,  flrom  its  behig  the  port  of 
Rdinburgh,  U  Tery  considerable,  and  has  been  clowly  but 
iteadily  improTlng.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Australia,  the  B.  and  W.  Indies,  China,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Canada,  and  the  United  States  \  but  its  prin. 
dpal  foreign  trade  Is  with  Holland  and  the  N.  of  Burope. 
With  regard  to  its  dooMstic  trade,  there  are  rariout 
companies  which  employ  steam  and  other  vessels  in 
trading  te  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  Green- 
ock, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Wicli,  lielmsdale,  Orkney, 
Shetland,  Dtmdefi,  Stirling,  and  other  British  porta,  and 
to  Hamburg  and  other  continental  porta. 

The  gross  amount  of  cusuims'  dues  collected  at  Leith 
amounted.  In  IMA,  to  A90ja4/.,  and  In  1849  to  M6,885/. 

There  belonged  to  Leith  in  January.  1850,  185  sailing 
Testels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  iOfiib  tons,  ex.  SI 
steamers }  some  oi  the  latter  being  large  and  handsomely 
fitted  up. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago  by  a  Joint-stock 
oompany  to  introduce  flax-spinning,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  coarser  linen  fisbrics,  into  the  town ;  but  It  was 
found  impossible,  as  In  most  similar  cases,  artiflcially  to 
raise  up  a  manufhcturing  population,  or  successfully  to 
come  into  competitloa  with  places,  such  as  Kirkcaldy 
and  Dundee,  where  the  busineas  had  been  gradually 
formed,  and  long  established.  A  glass  and  bottle  work  has 
existed  fur  a  century,  but  out  of  seven  furnaces  onl  v  two 
are  now  at  woi^  A  potterv  has  been  commeoced.  ship- 
building has  long  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  empli^  more  ca|dtal  than  any  other  business  in 
Leith .  There  are  varlotu  extensive  rope  and  sail  works, 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  iron  founderles  (  a  sugar  re- 
finery I  a  soap  manufactorr,  which  uroduced.  In  1849, 
8,64^930  lbs.  of  hard,  and  U,570  lbs.  of  aoft  soap  t  asmall 
linen  manoCsctory,  *c.  There  are  9  incorporated  trades ; 
an  incorporation  of  maltmea ;  a  merchant  company ;  a 
chamber  of  commerce  \  six  banks,  and  a  savings'  bank. 
A  branch  of  the  Bdioburgh  and  Dalkeith  railwav  tennis 
nates  at  the  quay,  opening  an  easy  oommunicatioo  with 
the  extensive  coUieries  In  the  E.  of  Mid  Lothian. 

Leith  existed  as  a  town  as  early  as  the  12th  ceotorj. 
The  old  church  of  N.  Leith,  long  disused  as  a  phwe  of 
worship,  was  founded  In  149S.  It  is  now  in  ruins  {  but  ita 
oemetery  is  still  used  as  a  burial  ground.  A  bridge  over 
the  river,  built,  in  1493,  by  Robert  Bellenden,  abbot  of 
Holyrood-house,  was  used  till  1788,  when  the  first  draw- 
brtd^  was  erected.  Leith  is  of  no  small  note  In  the 
history  of  Scotland,  haviikg  been  the  scene  of  more 
military  service  thsn  perhaps  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  once  walled  on  the  land  side,  but  all 
traces  of  Ita  fortifications  have  disappeared.  Leith  was 
taken  possession  of  bv  Cromwell,  wno  laid  a  heavy  as- 
sessment on  the  inhabitants,  and  erected  a  citadel,  of 
which  some  portions  still  remain.  It  formerly  had  races, 
which  took  place  at  ebb-tide,  on  the  sands  E.  of  the 
town  ;  but  they  were  traoslerred  to  Musselburgh  Links 
m  1816.  A  martello  tower  on  the  sands,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  plep-head,  was  built,  at  an  expense  of 
17,000/.,  for  the  defence  of  the  port,  during  the  late  war : 
the  port  is  farther  defended,  by  a  battery  of  nine  guns,  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  Cromwdl's  fort. 

Leith  was  long  dependent  on  Edinburgh.  So  earlv  as 
the  Uth  century,  the  latter  obtained  a  grant  fVom  King 
Bobert  Bruce,  of  Ita  harbour  and  mill ;  a  right  which 
was  confirmed  or  extended  by  subsequent  graaU  ehlier 
ttom  the  crown,  or  LoRon  of  Restalrig,  the  iMronial 
superior  of  the  plaoa  The  ronnlcipal  government  of  the 
burgh  was.  as  already  stated,  substantially  vested  In  the 
town-council  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  port.  But  the  Scottish  Bor.  Reform  Bill, 
which  came  into  operation  in  November,  18MS.  totally 
changed  this  suis  of  things,  and  coulierred  on  the  inhab. 
of  Leith  what  they  had  long  struggled  to  ot>uin,  the 
uncontrolled  direction  of  their  own  municipal  allhirs  { 
vesting  them  in  a  provost,  4  baiilles,  and  10  coimcillors, 
diosen  by  popular  election.  This  act  did  not,  however, 
affect  the  ilghta  of  Edinburgh  over  the  haniour  and 
docks,  or  the  revenue  arising  thereflrom.  But  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  Agreement  Bill  (July,  \9M)  made  each 
town,  in  every  respect,  independent  of  the  other.  By 
this  statute,  the  aflUrs  of  the  harbour  and  docks  are 
vested  in  1 1  commitsioners,  (of  whom  ft  are  nominated 

5  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  3  by  the  town-councils 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  respectively),  whose  proceed- 
ings, hoerever,  require  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury. 
The  debt  on  the  docks  due  to  government,  at  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  Y'i8,374/. ;  and  the  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  borrow  a  sum  imM  exceed- 
ing lS5,000f.  (the  government  postponing  the  security 
granted  to  it  pro  tmtio)^  for  the  Improvement  of  the  port, 
provided  the  whole  particulars  and  estimates  receive  the 
authority  of  the  Treasury.    Government  aleo  postponed 
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ita  claims  to  such  annual  sonrt  as  m!|ht  be  required  for 
maintaining  or  extending  the  efflciency  of  the  port. 

PreviousTy  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  ISSS, 
Leith  had  no  parliamientary  representative.  But  that 
act  conferred  on  it,  with  Portobello  and  Musselburgh, 
the  right  to  send  1  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registerad 
voters  in  1849-50,  U28;  being  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  constituency.  (_Boumdarp  BeporU  ;  Camp 
belCt  Hist,  of  Leith  ;  and  PrtvaU  Infarmatiom.) 

LEITMERITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  BohemU^  can.  circ. 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
about  800  ft.  in  length,  built  partly  of  stone  and  parUv 
of  wood,  33A  m.  N.  N.E.  Prague.  Pop.  (1846),  4350. 
It  is  well  bmlt,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  a  grmnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  a  high 
school  and  girls'  school,  with  manuflwtures  of  straw 
hata  and  chicory,  and  a  considerable  trafllc  in  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  fish  caught  In  the  Elbe.  The  wines 
of  ita  circle  are  the  best  of  any  in  Bohemia,  which,  how- 
ever, is  no  very  high  recommendation.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  seat  of  a  eirde  council.  (Ot$terr.  Nat, 
Entfc.,  S[e.) 

LEITRIM,  araarlt.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connanght, 
having  N.  Donegal  Bay,  B.  Fgrmanagh  and  Cavan, 
S.  Longford,  and  W.  Roscommon  and  Sllfo.  It  is  long 
aiMl  narrow,  stretching  N.N.W.  and  S.8.E.  nearly  Mm. 
Area  430.876  acres,  of  which  128,167  are  mountain  and 
bog,  and  25,568  water,  including  Lough  Allen,  near  the 
source  of  the  Shannon,  which  Is  also  in  this  co.  Leitrim  is 
wild,  and  generally  mountalnnus;  but  In  the  vallies  and  ' 
low  grounds  the  soil,  which  is  Inctmibcuton  limestone, Is 
mostly  verv  fertile.  Property  in  very  large  eetates.  Tillage 
farms  small  and  not  unfreqnently  let  on  partnership  leases. 
Agriculture  perhaps  improving,  but  in  an  excessively 
backward  and  depressed  state.  There  Is  no  rotation  t 
corn  follows  com  as  long  as  tlie  soil  will  bear  any  thiiig ; 
or  if  the  series  be  interrupted,  it  is  only  to  make  wav  for 
potatoes  or  flax ;  and  when  the  land  Is  exhausted  ita 
recovery  is  left  to  the  94»  meiieatriM  natwrai  clover 
and  turnips  are  nearly  imknown ;  and  here,  as  in  most 
other  districta  of  Ireland,  the  potato  Is  the  all  but  sole 
dependence  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  I'he  habitations  of 
the  occupiers  are  mostly  miserable  huta ;  and,  except  in 
a  few  instances.  ofBee-houses,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  Average  rent  of  land, 
10s.  8d.  an  acre.  Some  coarse  linen  Is  made  for  hom«' 
consumption.  LeItrIm  contains  ft  baronies,  and  17  pars. 
It  sends  2  roems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  co.  Re- 
gistered electors,  1849-50,  ft54.  In  1841,  LeRrim  had 
26,912  inhab.  houses.  27,192  Csraillee,  and  155,207  inhabe., 
of  whom  77iA0I  were  males,  and  77.796  feaaales. 

LEMBERG  (PoHsh,  Lwow,  Lathi,  iMpoUa),  a  dty 
of  the  Aiutrian  dominions,  cap.  Galida,  on  the  Peltew, 
a  tributary  of  the  Bog,  185  m.  E.  by  S.  Cracow,  and 
nearly  870  m.  N.E.  Vienna.  Lat.  49^  51'  40"  N. ;  lonff. 
940  r  45"  B.  Pop.,  hiclustve  of  the  garrison  and 
strangers^  In  184A,  75,000,  of  whom  above  30,000  were 
Jews.  Lemberg  was  formerhr  an  tanporCant  fortress ; 
but  the  demolition  of  Ita  fortitfeatloiu  was  began  early 
in  the  last  century,  and  comfrieted  under  Joseph  II., 
when  Ita  ramparta  were  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out 
in  public  walks.  It  has  still,  however,  2  castles,  one 
within  the  town,  and  the  other,  the  ruined  castle  of 
Lowenburg.  on  an  adjacent  eminehce  to  the  N.  The 
city  proper  is  small,  but  it  has  4  suburbs,  each  eoualHnf 
it  in  extent ;  and  comprising  the  handsomest  buildings. 
The  lofty  towers  and  cupolas  of  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  and  the  massiveness  of  ita  pabile  stntctures, 
give  Lemberg  an  air  of  grandeur,  particularljr  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  citv  has  itarrow  dirty 
streeta  and  old  hotnes  t  but  the  suburbs  are  generally 
wdl  built,  and  have  several  wide,  suralgliC,  and  tolerably 
well  pavflNl  streeta,  and  some  qiaclons  sqiures.  Tha 
houses  are  mostly  of  fk-eestone,  two  or  three  sloriee 
high,  but  roofed  only  with  shingles.  The  chief  publle 
edifices  are  the  palace  of  the  Armenian  arcbbisnop  ln*» 
the  Cracow  subtirb ;  the  Dominican  church,  which  hat 
a  fine  monument  by  Thorwalsden ;  one  of  the  2  syna- 
gogues, the  old  Jesnita*  college,  the  new  council-house, 
the  governor's  residence,  the  general  hospital,  and  the 
large  barracks  in  the  Zolkiew  suburb.  Lembeiv  has  up- 
wards of  20  churches,  including  a  Greek  and  an  Armenian 
catfiedral,9  Horn.  Cath.  par.  churches,  and  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  meKing.houses ;  a  Greek,  an  Armenian,  and  6 
Rom.  Cath.  convents,  5  hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  Ita  uni- 
versity, established  in  1784,  and  remodelled  in  1817,  had. 
In  1833,  1,31 1,  and  in  IM6,  1.400  sttideota;  of  which.  In 
the  former  year,  485  studied  divinity,  899  phlloeepliy,  9t» 
law,  and  185  medicine.  It  has  also  an  Imperial  academy, 
a  Rom.  Cath.  and  a  Greek  ecdesiasUeal  seminary,  9 
gymnasia,  2  high  schools,  a  school  of  arts  and  sdencea,  a 
normal  school,  a  Jewish  female  and  many  elementarir 
schools ;  a  provincial  museum,  chiefly  for  the  natural 
and  other  products  of  Galtcia,  and  a  vahiable  public 
library,  said  to  be  rich  in  works  in  Ptrtlsh  literature. 
It  Is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government :  of  thecourta 
for  thedty  and  circle,  a  court  01  appeal  ferloe  frtff>,  Stt.  f 


LEMGO. 

and  lUM  Som.  CaOi.,  OBltMl  Onak,  and  AnMalan  ardi* 
^t******!^ .  and  Lotbaran  aod  Calviaiit  •upariDtaiMlaote. 

Laartwirg  ba»  mannfcrtarw  of  cotton  aod  wooUao 
atttflb.  with  dje  work*,  di«iiUertM,  tanncrlM,  aod  a  few 
prlntnM  asUbltahmanU ;  but  it  i«  much  more  a  com- 
■HTciw  than  a  manafartnring  city.  Next  to  Brodj.  with 
wMch  it  lias  a  conatant  lotercouno,  it  ii  the  chief  tradinf 
of  Galida.  lU  poaitlon  on  Um  high  road  firooi 
to  SUwIa  and  Wanaw,  renders  it  an  emporium 
ch  of  the  produco  of  8.  Rutsla,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallarhia.  in  ita  transit  to  central  Europe.  Large  (airs 
•re  held  at  Lemberg ;  the  moet  important  i«  tluU  called 
Dral  Koolat  Momo  (Three  Khigt^  Fair),  which  laiU 
alz  weeks  mm  Jan.  14.,  and  attracts  a  Ta»t  concourse  of 
Jewiah,  ChdMian,  and  even  Mohammedan  mercluuits. 
The  Rosalant  bring  to  Uie  Islrs  large  quantities  of 
mUtt  from  Siberia  and  Tartary,  which  they  excliange 
for  tne  wooUen  and  cotton  goods  and  hardware  of 
Anstria.  Large  herds  of  cattle  arrive  at  Lemberg  from 
Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  being  thence  distributed  to 
parU  of  Austria  and  SUeda. 
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Lambert  Is  also  one  of  the  principal  ooro<4narkets  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  Com  is  sent  from  it  to  Prsemysl, 
on  the  San,  where  It  is  shipped  Cbr  Dentaic ;  and  it  Is, 
also,  though  more  rarely,  sent  (ki>m  it  to  some  of  the 
est  stations  on  the  Dnlestr,  for  shipment  for  Odessa, 
owing  to  the  length  aod  difficulty  of  the  navigation 


to  altber  of  these  great  emporiums,  there  is  usuaUy  a 
varr  wide  diflbrenoe  between  the  prices  in  tliem  and  in 
Lambara.  Thus,  on  tb«  »th  of  November.  183H,  wheat 
sold  at  Lemberg  fbr  15c  a  quarter,  whereas  its  price  at 
Dantsk  on  the  90th  of  the  same  montli,  was  no  leas  than 
41s.  6dL ;  the  diffbrence  amoonting  to  aba.  4d.  a  quarter, 
beittc  the  measure  of  tlie  coat  of  the  conveyance  from 
Lmbe^  to  Dantsk  1  We  may  remark,  by  the  war,  that 
this  CMt  sets  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  the  ah. 
sordity  of  the  statements  so  fraquentiy  put  forth  in  our 
newsp^wrs,  contrastiiw  prices  in  this  country  with  those 
In  foreign  marketa,  and  aacribing  their  excess  in  England 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  our  conulaws. 

Lemberc  was  (bunded  In  the  ISch  century.  It  was 
takon  by  Cwmtr  L  of  Poland,  in  lS4a  It  was  besieged 
fai  164t  ^  the  flunous  Cossack  chief,  Bogdan  Khmlelnicki, 
who  threatened  its  extermlaatioa,  but  withdrew  on  re- 
eaivlng  a  large  ransom.  In  167S  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks ;  and  In  1706  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Charles 
Xil.  of  8wed«i,  whan  it  ceased  to  be  of  much  con- 
sequence as  a  fortress.  It  came  Into  the  possession  of 
Austria  in  177S,  since  which  it  has  progressively  advanced 
in  wealth  and  pontilation.  {Oeiterr.  Sat.  Ene^.f  Malf' 
Brum,  TmbUmm  it  ta  Petogiu^  ed.  1830,  L  419.  {  Fri9mU 
JnformmUom.)  ^     ,  ^ 

L  R  MGO,  a  town  of  Gennany.    See  Lipps-Dbtmold. 

LEMNOS  (Turk.  Stathment),  an  Island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  dom.  of  the  Porte,  4S  m. 
8.E.  the  promontory  of  Momt  Athos,  and  about  the 
same  dlsunce  W.  trom  the  mooth  of  the  Hellespout, 
Mount  Therma  behig  hi  bU  ao^  69^  46"  N.,  long.  Vfi 
V  Sy  B.  Area  about  160  sq.  m.  Pop.  said  to  amount 
to  11,000,  chieiy  Greeks.  It  is  of  an  Irregular  quadri- 
lateral shape,  being  nearly  divided  hito  two  peninsuUu, 
by  two  deep  Um  or  indentations  of  the  sea.  Port  Pa- 
radise on  Its  N.  and  Port  St.Antootoon  iU  8.  side.  The 
latter,  which  is  capadoos  and  land-locked,  has  good 
anchorage  for  large  ships.  The  E.  side  presents  to 
Um  sea  a  bold  rodi,  Momte  Smmto,  called  by  JEschylus 
th«  'Ksfuum  XMwr  A4#m«h  in  his  brilliant  description  of 
the  watch -flres  between  Mount  Ida  and  Mycense:  a 
rocky  bank  projects  from  it  upwards  of  8  m.  into  the 
sea.  The  appearance  of  Lemnos  is  fisr  from  plctur- 
eaqna :  barren,  rocky,  though  not  very  high,  mountains 
cover  about  two  thirds  of  Its  surfisce,  and  scarcely  a  tree 
ts  to  be  seen,  ezotpt  in  some  of  its  narrow  valleys,  which 
aro  verdnt  and  fertile,  especially  on  Ita  W.  side.  The 
whole  island  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion :  the  two  highest  mountaius  have  craters ;  there  are 
seiveral  thermal  spHiMs,  and  the  rocks  in  many  parts 
resemble  the  bamt  and  vltrifled  scorlse  of  fbmaces.  One 
of  iu  mountains,  indeed,  appears,  fnan  a  fragment  of  a 
Greek  poet  preserved  by  NIcandar,  to  have  been  con- 
stantly emitting  flame  and  smoke ;  and  hence  we  may 
account  for  the  fact  of  this  ishmd  being  sacred  to  Vulcan, 
who,  when  predpiuted  from  heaven.  Is  said  to  have 
Csllen  on  its  bospltabla  shoraa  :— 


Aet  U|MM  danas."  r«f.  Flmeemt,  Mk.  I.  Bn.  «5. 

This  island  has  been  long  femoos  for  lU  ftimkhing  a 
peculiar  siliceoos  earth  or  bole,  celebrated  for  Its  deter- 
gent and  medkal  qualities,  called  TVrra  Lewmia  and 
Terra  SigiUmta,  from  its  being  impressed  wKh  a  pecu- 
liar  seal  or  mark.  Galen  visited  the  isknd  In  the  second 
century,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  thk  earth ;  and  he  states  that  it  was 
then  dug  up  with  many  religious  ceremonies.  {De 
Bimpl.  Mrdle.,  Ub.  Ix.)  This  practice  has  been  con- 
tinued down  ta  our  own  times,  or,  at  all  avenU.  to  a  very 
lataperiod.    The  aarth  U  dng  up  on  tha  6th  of  August, 


In  tba  pnmav  of  the  chief  man  of  tha  istand :  whan  a 
suflkiant  quantity  k  extractad,  the  hole  k  flUed  up;  the 
bags  or  parcels  are  then  sealed,  and,  a  few  betog  sent  to 
the  grand  seignior,  the  governor  k  accountable  for  tha 
value  of  the  otliers.  But  the  reputation  of  the  Lcmnlan 
earth  k  now  much  fallen  off.  and  tha  demand  for  It  has 
proportionally  declined.  (Jmciemi  Umiwertal  if^Msry,  vlU. 

At  present  the  Ugh  grounds  of  the  island  are  grated 
by  sheep ;  but  the  W.  and  8.  valleys  prodaca  com, 
good  grapes  and  flgs.  cotton  and  mulberry  trees.  Tba 
cUmata,  however.  Is  too  cold  to  rioen  oranges  and  le- 
mons t  and  the  island  fluently  suffers  tnm  the  locust. 

The  wine  of  Leamos  k  of  two  soru,  both  red ;  tba 
bast  fetches  about  8  paras  par  oke,  or  St.  M.  per  bottle. 
It  produces  more  than  suflicient  grain  for  Its  own  con« 
sumption,  the  rest,  with  some  wine,  being  sent  to 
Mytilene ;  but  Its  chief  exporU  are  ewe-milk  cheeae,  silk, 
cotton,  and  wool.  Wheat  selk  for  4  piastres  (6s.)  the 
bushel,  barley  for  8  paras  the  oka,  and  cheese  for  tha 
same.  The  inhabs.  are  divided  between  agricultura  and 
fishing,  and  the  woasen  (celebrated  for  their  beanty) 
are  aroployad  in  waavinf  cotton  cloths.  The  Turks 
resembie  those  of  the  other  kUnds,  both  in  dress  and 
manners;  but  tha  costume  of  the  Greek  women  k 
renoarkabk  as  well  as  picturesque.  It  oooskts  of  a 
short  scarlet  Jacket,  wkb  long  sleeves,  loose  in  front, 
aod  reaching  only  a  few  inches  down  the  back,  very 
short  petticoats,  wide  calico  trowsers  gathered  at  tha 
ankles,  yellow  Turkish  slippers,  and  a  white  handker- 
chief tied  like  a  turban  round  the  head.  The  principal 
town  Castro  (the  ancient  Mi/Hma),  on  tha  W.  side,  con- 
tains  3  Greek  churches ;  and  Its  port,  or  rather  cove,  k 
defended  by  a  little  pier,  and  commanded  by  a  citadel 
on  the  overhanging  rocks.  8hips  are  built  here ;  and 
the  natives  are  excdlent  seamen.  Pop.  S,000.  Tha 
other  port  k  St.  Antonio  on  its  8.  slda,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  already  noticed.  {WmlpoU'$  Memo&t,  iL  64.  Ac.) 

Lemnos,  according  to  Pliny,  had  a  labyrinth  more  re- 
markable than  tliat  of  Crete  or  of  Egypt.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  140  columns,  and  its  gates  were  so  admhrably 
adjusted,  as  to  be  turned  by  a  child.  (Quarmm  im  ifflchui 
turhimes  Um  tAratte  pepemderamt^  mi  puero  circmmm 
gemte  tommremtur. )  It  was  tba  woik  of  three  architects, 
one  of  whom,  Thaodorus,  was  a  native  of  the  island. 
Its  reaaains  are  said  to  have  been  extant  In  Pliny's  time. 
(HieL  Nmt.  Ub.  xxxvi.  cap.  13.)  No  oertabi  traces  of  thk 
nmoos  ediflce  have  been  discovered  in  modem  times ; 
but  thk  is  probably  a  consaqueaoa  of  the  Island  having 
been  sddom  visited  by  sdenttflc  travellers,  or  of  tha 
changes  oocasloord  by  tha  action  of  voleanos,  or  otfa«r 
natural  convulsionc 

The  first  Inhab.  of  the  kland  are  said  to  have  bean 
Thracians.  In  the  reign  of  Thoas,  the  only  Lemnian 
king  mentioned  in  history,  the  Lemnian  woaaen  are  sai<L 
in  Iroitatloo  of  the  Amasons.  to  have  trsacbarously  killed 
all  tha  males  (/Irrwtof.,  lib.  vt  cap.  138.);  anci  henca 
any  premeditated  and  detestable  murder  or  other  crime 
was  long  after  called  a  **  Lemnian  action."  Miltiadaa 
reduced  the  Lemnlans  under  the  sway  of  Athens. 

LENA,  a  Urge  river  of  N.  Ask.  the  prindpal  In  B. 
8iberia,  extending  through  19^  N.  lat,  and  falling  hito 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  In  kt  48°  30*  N.,  and  long. 
106P  B.,  on  the  W.  sfopa  of  the  lofty  granitk  range, 
skirting  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  lake  Baikal ;  and  from 
the  source  as  fer  as  Ust  Kulsk,  a  distance  of  860  m..  It 

Kursues  a  N.  course ;  but  at  that  point  it  k  turned  B. 
y  a  chain  of  bilk,  mkI  runs  fas  a  very  tortuous  chan- 
nel E.N.E.  for  about  1,000  m.  to  Yakutsk,  the  metro- 
polk  of  B.  Siberia,  where  it  Is  a  wide  and  noble  river.  Its 
general  course  from  Yakutsk  k  N.  down  to  the  apex 
of  the  extensive  delta  formed  at  its  mouth,  the  dis- 
tance between  these  two  points  being  about  700  m.  If 
the  distances  along  the  stream,  carefolly  measured 
on  J.  Arrowsmith's  map,  be  correct,  the  entire  length 
of  thk  ginntlo  river  k  probably  sontewhat  more  than 
8,100  m.  The  bashi  of  the  Lena,  according  to  Kitter. 
covers  an  area  of  about  800,000  sq.  m.,  the  prindpal 
tributaries  above  Yakutsk  bdng  the  Kirenga,  Vitirn, 
and  Olekma,  on  Its  B.  side,  whik  bdow  that  dty, 
the  main  stream  k  Joined  E.  bj  the  Aldan,  rising  by 
several  sources  in  the  Stanovoi  range,  and  W.  by  the 
Bilul,  which  rises  on  the  B.  side  of  the  hills  <fivld- 
log  the  Lena  basin  from  that  of  the  Yenkie.  The  Lena 
has  an  extremely  tmtuous  course  with  a  sluggish  stream, 
and  encloses  numerous  islands.  Mr.  Dobdl,  who  tra- 
velled up  the  stream  from  Yakutsk  to  Irkutsk,  describes 
it  as  "  ona  of  the  safest  navlc^e  rivers,  of  its  sise,  in 
the  whole  world,  its  course  being  only  very  rapid  in  the 
spring,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  when  numerous 
'  tributary  rivers  and  torrents,  bursting  thdr  icy  fetters, 
,  rush  with  impetuositv  into  the  maternal  bosom  of  the 
1  Lena.  The  river,  at  these  times,  k  a  truly  sublime  spec- 
tacle, particularly  where  It  passes  through  what  are 
I  called  tke  gate$,  which  confine  It  in  a  narrow  cbannd 
between  n^ged  diflk  rishig  perpendicularlv  nearly  TfH 
I  ft  above  the  stream.    The  dashing  and  eddying  of  the 


ISB  LENHATtf. 

rlbjjr   gnaX  i  And  jH   the  nmtlTe 

ink  4ra  prlodjiailT  of  tpnjca  ji 
of  ■  Iat|b  fTovth ;  iind  Ihe  wll ' 


Vkounulna  apMn  rich  ud  »Dd,  bid  cmiiblfl  ot 
ludui  fTila  ot  tH  MrU.    BfoHof  tfav  bniiinr  ki- 

'- .  •»  •idwr  oa  Uw  knl  HHU  ■loni 

Far,  sr  OB  tin  iImUtIUw  i/U*  i 


LESIlAH,adw*yHlDurkFt-Uira  ud  pu-.  of  En 
inta,  CO.  KfOL  IMlH  or  AylHfDrd,  bund.  Eyhorne.  n« 
Uw  Mina  of  tb*  Lw,  *  irlb.  aC  Ihs  MnlwiT.  13  hl  \ 
Cwitcriwrj,  Old  M  n.  BJIE.  LoDdoo.     ' '  -- 


LEON. 
■Dd  the  SofMj  or  Friflfidt,  hAT«  «vh  pliioH  of  vonhEp ; 
and  well-utnidtd  SuDdi)  KbD04>  IU«  (IikIhiI  la  it* 

rnind«l  anil  iMidoiied  br  Quwn  Mur.  "Iu>  niilrHr 

■  ivlTBif  HtH»t :  th*  rorponUoa  apfwlnu  tiio  muUr ; 
bMt  bejrood  pAftog  hlu  u  uuiinJ  itlHod  of  3U..  ibei 

(ilmm.Cnf.lUp.i  An*liiiihouu.dtiHii*iB7.«dliaua 
or  hkduiti7.  mm  ilH  tulj  olbar  puuk  HUbUihiHiiu.    - 
Sinn  collectnl  br  ■  nta  and  eiHulBd  oa  tbe  poor  of  the 
rtt..  in  IMJ.  w5. 

oa.  TIk  principal  dtpcodenc*  of 
jaenl  oiiintj.  Coal  U  broiwht  fniai  Sbiwlilnt.  pnillr 
by  laHul  ufpinli  In  ■■acou,  Ihn  the  diet  HilbT 

"  The  landin  tb*  batoaih  ud  tn  the  out-puiib  l>  ■- 
*  great  dwDB  bdd,  often  fa  mall  porthmi.  bf  tbe  rei 


?i.Sk.'^'8L*Ar  ' 
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mariuit  hat  been  loiw  dluiml  i  and  lb*  tnhab.  aj 
alBHHt  oUnlT  enHfcd  la  atrkullura. 

LBNTIHI  ImTLnmUmm).  a  taoo  at  Sldlf,  pra< . 
StnciHe.  (■  a  bill,  naabed  br  the  rlitr  Vmttii  (id, 

Catania,  and  90  m.  N.W.  SrncvH.  Pdp.,1d  IS)]. 1,116. 


DltTof  tbe  dtf.  and  cODductt  to  ajrrncufe;  tlieotbef  la 
on  uiB  oppoclle  ilde,  and  laoda  la  tboae  laada  ko  bated 
foe  their  fertlllti.  called  Uia  l.«oatliie  Seldi.  Brknr  tbe 
hill  thai  ttaada  on  tbe  W.  tide  0<  Ihi  lallar  Oowi  tba 
rlier  Uttu;  udon  [battmaiide,  Ukealta^  there  It  ■ 

lliH  panllel  to  the  rlTer.    Betvetn  thaat  hwun  and 

(MaMOH'i  ealfhm,  HI.  ICB.) 

In  fait  third  oratlaa  acahut  Verret,  Ckero  repeatedly 
nftn  to  LeootlUBB,  anii  celettratea  IIm  eitnordlnarr 
fenllllr  oflit  teirttniTT  ^scr  Ltimttma  tmmi  til  ni/m- 

penu^iYawAtbolaai  to  undertake  thalr  Ual  eipo- 
dltioo  aaahtl  Meflf ,  >at  a  attlra  ol  Laontlun. 

LROMINBTIK,  a  pari,  her.,  uatkeljoim.aad  par. 
el  Bulind,  CO.  Herebrd,  liiuid.  Wolplv  oa  the  Lon, 
■■  aSiml  orifaa  ««,  II  B.  N.  Hen(«d.and  111  m. 
W.H.W.  London.  Area  of  par.  and  part,  hov.,  vhlch 
w  to.wteMlt».»J»Oacrta}  pof.  la  mt.tMJ.    Tbe 


■ell  llfhtad,  It  bat.  os 


part.  It  to  odd.lankln| 


I  A.  Mah  i  tba  'Itaniie  li  hi  (be  fuToT  the  lord  ctuo- 
lor.    The  Baptlui,  Wettafaa  "-'—■■—  ■• ' — 


om^riah 


t  nfilcultiiral  p 
itdow  landi  are  let  toTS-'w^ 

Si.,  aud  uneUmei  lUiloi  at  Ic 
mi  TaiT  In  ilie  fiam  80  to  400  a 


Jcct  to  three  Joint  Uiai,  but  ranewable.  at  tbe  llret  lall 

|vn;  but  the  aTcatail  ninnher  of  hoMlnfi  are  froa 
nor  to  Tear,  the leaaea  fOr  *aart  eaplrhig.  and  ibe  tenant 
bokUncon.  A  conildetabb  iiuandv  oTtlH  land  U  oe- 
Gupled >t  the  ntoerleton.  Tbe  wiaea  oTIabotuiua  Aan, 
iDdlug  tteli  own  food,  an,  on  as  aienge  of  tbe  wbola 
jrar,  about  ICii.  pet  veek."  (Buimd.  Jiip.) 
LooBlntter  It  a  bor.  br  preecrlpUon.  and  rea4ved 
Teral  durtert  balBeen  ilM  and  IIIK.  the  gnmnltf 
lanet  till  IBM  harhig  been  K  Charlei  IL  Tbi  siun. 
Drp.  m..  In  IMT-S,  ilW.  Quaner  and  peu;  lettloa 
~e  held  hi  the  town-ball,  and  there  ■•  a  court  (or  tba 

fantedln  a  Rdwtrd  L.  docenhlcb  time  the  bor.  baa 
tent  1  neBi.  to  tbe  H.  s(  C,  the  loien.  diran  la  Iha 
pataloc  of  Ibe  ReftHn  Act.  betas  roldent  bnrgeuei  tod 
iabab.  vulnt  Kot  and  lot.  Tba  BauaduT  Act  inade 
the  par),  bar.  co-eiteulte  with  the  par.  Beg.  eleeton 
lnlA9.W.<U.  UariMtl  an  Fridu^  large  (alri  (Or  cat- 
tle, famlng-producc.  *c„  Feb.  II„  Mar  IL.  Sept.  «., 
aodNorB.    I.MMm.imd6oimiI.llq,..%c) 

LBOH,  aa  andeol  Untdoa  of  Spain  bMwHn  Ut. 
40°  lO-  and  W  N.,  and  lou.  <°  and  r>  W.  i  bnuided 
N.  l^AilariaLR.l7  Old  ^lltlle.  S.  b;  Bu—i-i.," 
and  W.  b]i  Callda :  griateit  length.  MO 


ral  cbtin  ot  thi  Penlntula,  tvo  ol  tbe  Ulbett  unBlu 

rent  de  Fnnela,  un  R.   Thlillllly  counlrf  producea 
lie  loltlett  and  bait  oaki  la  BjhiIb,  and  It  ttiih  hi  Inn 


obutti  and  ihnple  In  their  nLanocn, 
i7u|(a«vu  uuiiua  Hj.aBier  In  paatuTlng  ^Ula,  nulei.  and 

tllUgt  and  In  collecting  Iceland  vott.  which  It  here  Terr 

iBtheBuukanafteonandMhlriS.         "  '' 

The  lett  denied  paru  of  Leon  lealaln  Baar  tnctt 
whkb  aflbfd  eudlent  putora.  and  dalrr-fhiniiag  tight 
ha  panotd  with  great  pnit,  wota  It  not  lor  th*  wint  of 
entervrlat.  taetirlb.  aid  am  loleiahl*  roadi.  Malie. 
oIlTea,  wheat,  and  las  ara  cultivated  In  totne  parla  i  but 
there  la  a  great  want  of  IrrtgatloiK    Tbe  wbhe  of  Baia- 

L  li  laid  to  ba  of  good  qualltj ;  but  that  railed  UD  the 

allda  ll  vaecrabl/  bad.    1.000  bat  no  paiLllG 


tuTca  worth  ooHce.  ncept  th 


LEON. 


LERIDA. 
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ttndPCIeiKiataitlMV.;  Md  ZoMra.  Tbro,  YalladolM* 
and  Salamancm  Ib  Um  8. ;  the  prladpal  ddes  and  town* 
belDg  Leon,  VaUadolld.  Ctad^  Rodrlco.  and  8«U- 
SAivm.  This  omalry  was  aadaotlj  tiuiablted  by  the 
Frittmes  and  CmOmieit  and  fonned  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Tmrrmeomemau*  Don  Pelanro  and  bit  ■uocettori  during 
Ike  Stb  eeoCwy  formed  fehit  diftricft  faito  a  kingdom, 
ar  iu  capital,  and  connected  with  that  or 
It  WM  f  rst  added  to  Castile  in  10B7.  but  eon- 
In  an  onMttled  state  tlU  19K).  when  it  was  InaUj 
to  tlM  dominions  of  Ferdinand  IIL  king  of  Caadle. 

Mo4,Ttm,) 
N,  a  dtr  of  Spain,  cap.  kingd.  and  nror.  of  sshm 
W  m.  8.  OWedoTand  176  m.  N.wrifadria ;  let. 
490  4y  N.,  long.  60  17'  W  W.  IW  according  to  Mi- 
BnBo,&,800.  Thbancientcity.oocetne  cap.  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  and  the  residence  of  its  sovereigns, 
atands  on  a  kind  of  pentiMula  fonned  bj  the  Bermesga 
and  the  Torlo.  It  Is  MimNiDded  bj  decayed  walls,  and 
bears  in  iU  narrow,  dirty,  nnpaved  streets,  and  almost 
ndnoQs  booses,  the  indiattions  of  poTcrty  and  wretched- 
ness. Among  the  public  buildings,  the  Uirgest  Is  the  ca- 
thedral, a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  spire  deservedly 
*dmlied  for  its  tightness  and  elegance :  the  ecclesiastical 
cetablkhment  comprises  a  bishop  and  40  canons.  ThMe 
are  no  fewer  than  18  par.  chorches  in  the  town  and  sub- 
nrbs,and  Icanonical  nouses  for  Augusthtlanmonlu,  with 
7  other  monasteries.  There  are  also  4  hos|rftals,  one  of 
nidcb  is  for  foundllnas.  The  hthab.  are  employed  fai 
llnaa  wearing,  in  knitong  stockings  and  caps,  and  making 
iaather  gloves;  there  are,  also,  s<Mne  tanneries  and 
soa^iactories.  The  surroondiDg  country  Is  bold  and 
beautUU ;  but  agriculture  is  In  the  most  degraded  state. 
Hay-making,  however,  tiiough  conunon  here.  Is  not  usual 
in  other  parts  of  Spain. 

was  founded  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  Boman 
Galba:  it  was  called  bv  the  Romans  Legio 
Oermamicm,  frtnn  the  orcumstance  of  that 
legfon  being  stationed  here:  it  was  the  flrst  large 
town  reeovcied  from  the  Moors,  after  whose  expulsion 
In  731,  It  was  the  residence  of  Christian  kings  during 
more  than  three  centuries.  CMMamof  Towmsmd,  vol.  L 
p.  396,  Ac.) 

Liaoif,a  town  oflfexieo,  state  of  Guanaxoato,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  and  on  the  road  from  Guanajuato  to  Lagos,  86  m. 
W.K.W.  the  former  dty.  Pop.  estfanated  at  about 
6,900.  It  has  8  convents,  a  college,  and  an  hospital,  and 
carries  on  some  trade  in  com,  Ac 

LEON  (18LA  DB),along  and  narrow  island  dose 
to  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  prov.  Cadis,  and  separated  from 
tfie  mainland  only  by  the  narrow  but  deep  channel  of 
Sntl  Petri,  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Zuarao,  which 
being  the  only  point  of  approach  to  the  important  city  of 
Cadb,  is  defended  by  strong  redoubts.  Itls  about  8m. 
kng  tnr  about  9  in  breadth,  and  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  dreary  sandy  waste,  abounding  with  salt-water 
Bsardtes.  Cadis  occupies  a  small  peninsula  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  long  sandy  Isthmus,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  Island  by  a  line  of  fortiflcations  called  the  Cortadnra. 
(See  Camz.) 

Tbere  are  two  other  towns,  the  chief  of  whkh  is  San 
Fernando,  otherwise  called  Itla,  and  sometimes  Leon, 
6|  m.  S.B.  Cadis.  Pop.,  in  1890  (as  estfanated  by  Inglis), 
82.000;  but  it  had  decreased  9.000  sfaice  1810.  and  is  pro- 
bably at  present.  1840.  under  »,000.  **  Ula,"  says  Inglis, 
**  is  certunly  one  of  tlie  prettiest  towns  in  Spain,  and  I 
never  saw  a  cleaner  and  handsomer  avenue  than  Its  prin- 
cipal street,  which  is  about  1|  m.  long.  Every  house  ifc 
or  the  purest  white,  and  every  range  <h  windows  on  every 
Isoose  has  its  green  verandAh."  The  prindpal  buildings 
are  the  b6telMle*ville,  In  the  great  square,  and  the  great 
dmrch.  which  is  not  only  remarkable  for  architectural 
beantr.  but  also  tor  a  curious  maosfdcum,  called  the 
FoHiitom,  intended  for  the  interment  of  the  clergy.  In 
1806,  when  Mr.  Jacob  visited  thU  town  (which  is  quite 
of  aMidem  growth,  having  been  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century),  it  was  uihablted  by  a  numerous  pop., 
more  active  and  industrious  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Spain ;  most  of  whom  dther  bdonged  to  the  navy,  or 
were  engaged  in  the  then  busy  dock-yard  of  Caracca. 
Bat  its  present  condition  Is  the  very  reverse  of  pros. 
nerous ;  for  **  Ula."  says  Mr.  Inglis  (1830).  **  U  a  sadly 
alien  town :  the  great  naval  school,  and  extensive  docks 
of  Caraeea  once  gave  employment,  and  life  and  pros- 
perity to  Isla :  but  now  there  is  not  a  ship  on  the  stocks. 
nor  a  pimil  in  the  ooUege."  {MHUmoi  h»glii,  vol.  U. 
p.  9. ;  Mod.  Trarn.^  Ac.) 

LEON  DR  NICAKAGUA,  a  cityof  Central  America, 
and  the  former  cap.  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua;  in  a 
savannah  near  a  volcano,  by  whose  eruptions  it  has  oc 
caslonally  suflbred ;  about  W)  m.  N. W.  Grenada,  and  S  m. 
from  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Leoqj  let.  \r>  W 
v.,  long.  900  SO'  W.  Pop.,  estimated  by  Thompson  In 
18S9  at  88.000  (Official  Visit,  ^.  4A1.) ;  but  it  has  since 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  revolutions  that  have  taken 
place  within  its  walls,  and  the  decay  consequent  on  the 
fSRioval  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Grenada.  It  is  sur- 
Vou  II. 


imnded  Inr  eld  walls ;  and  has  several  saborfaa.  a  cathe- 
dral, and  8  other  churches,  several  convents,  an  bos. 
pital,  and  a  college.  It  is  a  bishop's  see  t  and  was 
originally  founded,  in  ISO,  on  the  spot  now  called  Old 
Leon,  but  was  removed  to  iu  present  site  in  l.'OS. 
LEONARD  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Haute 

ir  the  VIeane,  here 


VIenne,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill  near 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  IS  m.  B.  Limoges.  Pop. 
In  1886,  ex  com.,  8,S04.  It  was  fortified  hi  the  ISih 
century;  and  has  mawifactttrsa  of  coarse  woollens, 
pner,  earthenware,  Ac. 

LBONBSSA,  a  town  of  central  Italy.  In  the  Neapo- 
Utan  donUnlons,  prov.  Abmsso  Ultra,  86  m.  W.sTw. 
Teramo.  and  14  m.  N.N.B.  RletL  Pop.,  in  1830.  7.000. 
It  has  several  churches  and  convents,  and  some  large 
annual  feirs.  It  Is  situated  in  a  wild  rugged  country,  in 
an  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  mountains  which,  in 
winter,  hitercept  the  sun's  rays  for  half  the  day,  and 
render  the  diroate  very  severe.  (DH  Ri,  a  236.) 

LBONFORTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  intend.  Catania, 
dist.  Nicosia,  ^.  cant.,  in  a  hollow  of  M.  Tavi.ncar  the 
Giaretta,  and  87  m.  W.N.W.  Catania.  Pop.,  hi  IH31, 
10,678.  Smythe  says  It  is  a  fine  town,  in  a  healthy  situ- 
atioa  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  Urge 
square,  firom  which  two  long  and  wdM>uilt  streeu  di. 
verge.  Ita  trade  in  com,  wine,  oil.  and  silk  is  consider- 
able,  and  it  has  a  large  annual  fair.  A  good  d«al  of 
asphaltum  is  found  in  lU  vidnlty.  {Smytkt't  Sieiim  j  Or* 
ManiIHxiomariodi8ieiUa,tc.) 

LBPANTO  (TOWN  AND  GULPH  OF),  Lepanto, 
(an.  Nampaetm\  a  sea-port  town  of  W.  Greece,  on 
Uie  N.  shore  of  the  Oulph  of  Lepanto,  about  n}  m. 
E.K.B.  from  the  castle  of  Roumdia.  at  its  entrance, 
and  1  m.  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Morino,  let.  S8<>  21' 
M'' N.,  kMig.  2|0  46^  R.  Pop.  2,400?  It  is  bulH  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  castle  of  little  streugth, 
whence  two  walls  come  down  to  the  sea,  enclosing  the 
town  on  dther  side.  The  harbour,  withfai  the  town,  is 
shdlow,  and  fit  only  for  small  craft,  and  the  place  has 
very  little  trade.  In  antiquity  Naupactns  was  a  place  of 
considerable  Importance.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  Pdopoonesian  war ;  and  after  many 
vicissitudes  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Jutfmlaa  Its  present  walls  are  built 
on  the  foundations  of  those  by  which  it  was  sorrounded 
in  antkiuity.  {Crmmtr*t  Anciemi  Qreeee,  U.  107.  fc.) 

But,  now  unimportant  soever,  Lepanto  has  given  its 
name  to  the  extensive  gulph  on  whldi  it  b  situsuted,  an- 
ciently the  Corintkimcm*  Si$ms,  or  Bay  of  Corinth.  1  he 
entrance  to  the  gulph,  between  the  ruined  castles  ot  the 
Morea  and  Rouroella,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of 
Patras.  is  only  about  1  m.  across.  Within,  it  expands 
into  a  magnificent  basin,  stretchhig  E.  with  a  little  in- 
dlnation  to  the  S.  to  Maxi,  a  distance  of  about  78  m., 
befaig,  where  widest,  about  80  m.  across.  Corinth, 
whoice  it  formerly  derived  Its  name,  is  situated  near 
its  8.  extremity.  It  has  many  fine  bays  and  harbours  ; 
and  in  antiquity,  there  were  several  oonslderable  towns 
on  its  banks.  Between  the  castles,  at  iu  entrance,  there 
are  tram  80  to  86  fethoms  water  :  and  within  the  gnlph, 
Um  water  Is  generall  v  very  deep,  tnere  bdng  no  soundhigs 
in  the  centre  at  800  fethoms. 

Lepanto  has.  also,  riven  lU  name  to  one  of  the  greatest 
confilcU  of  modern  tlines.  Philip  11.,  king  of  Spain,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Venetians,  entered,  in  1&70,  into  a  league 
against  the  Turkish  sultan,  Sdim,  who.  having  con- 
quered (Cyprus,  and  become  very  powerful  at  sea,  thrrat- 
encd  to  Invade  Italy.  The  Turks,  bdng  uprised  of  tliu 
Intentions  of  the  confederates,  assembiea  a  powerful 
fleet  in  the  gulph  of  Lepanto.  having  a  large  laiid  force 
on  board.  The  dlies.  commanded  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  having  made  equally  great  preparations,  the 
two  armanienU  encountered  each  other  on  the  7th  of 
October,  near  the  mouth  <rf  the  gulph  of  Lepanto.  The 
contest  was  long,  bloody,  and  destructive ;  uid  was 
maintained,  on  both  sides,  with  invindble  courage  and 
resolution.  In  the  end,  however,  the  dlies  mned  a 
complete  victory.  The  Turks  lost  above  26.000  men, 
klllal.  and  10.000  taken  prisoners,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  30  or  40  galleys,  that  elfected  thdr  escape,  thdr 
whole  fleet  was  either  taken  or  destroj'ed.  The  Chris- 
tians lost  about  10,000  men,  killed  In  the  engagement,  or 
who  died  of  thdr  wowkIs.  Estimating  it  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  engaged,  this  was  certdnly  the  greatest  sea- 
fight  that  has  taken  place  in  modem  tiroa.  It  wm, 
also,  the  first  signd  victory  achieved  over  the  Turks, 
and  diffused  the  greatest  Joy  throughout  Christendom. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  contentions  among  the  dlied 
admirals,  the  results  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  (Modem  Uniner$tU  Historv.  xxvU.  416—423., 
8V0.  ed. ;    tVatson'M  Philip  JJ.,  book  9.) 

LBRIDA  (an.  Ilerda),  a  fortified  town  of  Spdn,  Cata- 
lonia, 85  m.  W.  Barcelona,  and  72  m.  E.  by  S.  Saragossa, 
laL  41°  3&  N.,  long,  oo  46'  B.  F^.,  according  to  Mi- 
fiano.hi  1826, 12,600;  but,  according  to  Horschefmann  In 
1833, 16.820.  It  is  situated  on  the  Segre  (crossed  here  by  a 
handsome  lM-idge)»  under  the  protection  of  a  bin  an  whicli 
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■ugnut  wUsr  In  thg  ilclnli;,  Lnldi  li  unhullhj'.inil 
•ter.  luu  b«n  luclf  cotuttucttd.  ahtcb  dU  onlr'luwpi 

■upproHd  b}  Pblllp  v.).  ua  tb»  chleTpiAllc  bulLcLInn ; 
but  noEW  nqiilm  DDLlcB  vlfwpt  Ibc  CAtbcdraL    A  doublv 


roun^nf  couDlrr.  being  Ibotoughly  Irrigated.  <t  «- 
tmmlv  ppodurtl»e,  putlcuLArly  In  wlilB.  for  which  Itt 

■nd  Mbef  Aibfln,  tuiDlag,  in:,  but  thf^  w  not  tvj 

£«M>  dtritei  Ui  c^  nlfbittT  Croni  lu'  nmnrcllini 
iritli  Raman  hlitafT.  In  ths  pUln  bclon  Ilcrdii,  Sdplo 
(oiMtf  316 1.  c.)  gamed  ■  ilgHl  vldorj  awr  IIib  uiT' 
Ihulnlui  Hmoai  and  abodt  IMjreari  allerwvdl  It  wtt 
nooend  fkmoui  bj  the  dllHcultlei  undn-  wliLch  Jullua 
Caau-  wb  pUEotl  vfaen  encamped  Id  lt»  DeLehbaarhaod. 
He  bud  tekeapoHeiihm  of  a  plilD  ihut  intHnreen  tlie 

Bienl.vhibt  at  the  uiDe  tima  Pctreliu  anil  Afninliu. 
Pcfrnpej'*  pmaTali,  irere  eDcamped  on  a  bill  belireen 
bin  and  tlerda.    In  the  iDlennsdlBta  tmc  li  a  imaU 

d  and  fonlOedt  wauIiI  enabla  lli  occuirin-  Id  cut 
ummualcadoB  vlth  tha  dtj.    Foi  (bit.  during  1 

ae  bnHubt  to  blm  that.  1^  the 

_ brMjmli^  iMan  broken  dovn. 

the  eountrr  Md  ODda  valer.  and  all  e<nnniiinlca(l«  cut 
off  v<lh  Unee  dIuricU  bj  >hkfa  hUarm^  was  pnjTkloimd. 

talmieLr  ear* — "  MnJIum  riret  hio^ifd  frMmemU  lUmtnM- 
erai.   atnc   tmafrnmoda   (H   lUft   angtSimlMr ;    t1  Um 

Jortiuta  intUnatrrai,  mi  nottrlma^nB  InoptS  rfTHM  eon- 
JtidtvemtMt  i  lUi  omtihmt  attmiafntt  rebia,  mpertaret- 

tloe,  vM  Ml  men  to  work,  and  baving  mido  a  luflcLflnl 
nauber  af  llgbt  and  pertable  eanoef,  eet  a  partr  up  tbe 
rlter  durlnaTlM  night,  who.  with  Una  baJTeActed  a 
laodLngtandfbrtlftedaaup.  SmeltgttiwmpHtemtrani- 
Airif  ;  mt^mt  ri  Mfri^m  fmiU  nmiMn  AwUliifnn  prr. 
flell  bum.  Ila  etmJattiu.  a  gid/rtimtiUltmuilproai- 
Lerdda  hae  euitaliwd  maDv^Bl^ifla ;  It  waa  taken  b^toTm 

banwT,  on  M^nland.  lb*  largeil  or  the  ShetUnd'  or 
l.l.i>.l      Pnn    in  liBI,  t.JOSi  In  IMI.ilMT  The  town 


ai,  are  exported  IVom  Larwlck.    ft 
wai  7M£  Ba.  4d.  z  and  a  branch  ttank.     The  ibopkc^wn 

FoWtliJlolle,  fo/urn  Jjrmction"'oc'of«  town   mm 

aai  Itljauli  i  HItbfTfi' DnctipUim  a/  Itt  SluSmd  Ii- 
ia'il}  Pari.  BrpoTlt.X 

LKilNA.  nd  LIS^A.  two  lilanda  of  tha  Adriallo, 
belonging  to  the  circle  of  SpalatRh  In  Dalmatia,  the  Hnt 

area,  MO  iq.  m.    Pop.  about  li.nmi.  'Both  lilandi  b»  In 

llna(an.  PAarot  or  FSarln)\l  Hidtobe  ODaorthemoH 
tVrtlle  Idandt  In  lh«  Adriatic,  with  a  grMI  laiMr  or lalu. 
ablt  prodDcti.  Com  li  raided  on  the  lo*  groundi.  bat 
the  quantltj  1*  Iniutnclcnt  to  wpiilr  ihu  cooiumptlon  of 


=■§ 


tMMb   Aimbb  Dood  marble,  and  prepare  roecmarj  ou. 

c7tbeliland  of  nneoome.  hai  about  L  .600  Inhab.,  ud 
lelho  teeoTahUhop^  whoKdJocpiocomprlKalholilandi 

bad  vflTcral  flourlihlnrr  t4>wtu.  are  ftan  Giorgio,  with  one 
of  the  belt  barbourt  In   llalinatU.  and  Comlui,  with 


"lif  MJ-^i'bor,  o, 


and  Cupar- Firsljl'm.  N.  ^W.  Iha  former,  and  9|S.^ 
I?  S.  the  lattor.   t'op..li>  lb).  I.S91.    It  fonilMi  chle«r 

■entlog  chanli.     Loalle  Houie,'the  km  of  the 
hmllr  of  Kolhei.  Il  lo  thr  ImBcdlalc  rlclnltr. 


KIrkcildr-  Leelle  hai  oilued  ai  ■  rlllage  tM-  upwarda  oi 

•In.  Tho  Inbabi.  of  the  Tillage  arc  remarkable  for  IhrT^ 
nge  for  rellgloui  and  pullllcal  dliniidaai.  The  flru 
■■  PolHlcal  Union  ■■  fanned  In  Scotland  waa  at  l«lle.  In 


il83l,S.H 

sr  hoapful.  with  a  dll. 
iianu  counhouH.  and  brldawell.     General  <e«t1oni 

div.  ind  It  II  a  cnutabuUrf  nul«.    Har^  oo  Frt 
daTt;flln«ithe1ItPridaTh  Jan.,lllhHaT,  IMbJol*, 

MFrbtarln  Aug..and  RthNsf.    Some  t^  It  cmrrled 

LBUCTRA.  an  andetit  •lllige  of  Greece,  In  tba 
Tbaban   terrlLorlea,  now  I^rtra  or  Lofka.  i  or  IDra- 

bnt  la  famoui  In  andent  lilitorr  for  the  victorj  ^ned  la 

Thebaoi.  andrr  Bpamlnoodai  and  Pelopldai.  om-  the 

hapa,  alK  In  dUdpUneudnQllaijiUU.  to  tbdradrer. 


LEUTSCHAU. 

nriM ;  bat  the  ablUtv  of  their  fenermlt  enabled  the  The- 
bone  to  achlrre,  desoKe  every  dtoadTsntage,  the  greetcrt 
triumph  erer  woo  of  one  Greek  anaj  over  another. 
Cleombrotuf,  the  8|Nutan  ktoff,  wm  left  dead  on  the 
Seki,  with  many  of  hii  prlndMU  oOloert,  and  the  flower 
c»f  hit  troop*.  SparU  toct  with  tfatf  battle  the  asceod- 
aocT  the  dmI  toof  eiUoyed  among  the  Grecian  state*. 
tXtncpkon,  HeUam.,  Ub.  vl.  cap.  4. ;  Dio^onu  Sicmhu, 
Ub.  XV. ;  Mi(fi>rd'9  Greeett  ▼.  90.  8ro.  ed.) 

LKUTSCHAU  (Hmifar.  Uk%e\  a  royal  free  town 
ofHonnrT.co.  Zijp*,ofwhlchHi*thecap.,onahiU  ISO 
m.  N.B.  FMth.  Pop.  (1817),  ft.lTft.  of  whom  Berghao* 
say*  three  elghu  are  ProtestanU.  It  is  old,  and  ill  bollt, 
bat  has  a  large  and  handsome  square,  a  Gothic  church, 
vtth  the  lanest  organ  in  Hongarr,  a  large  old  town-hall, 
a  now  coondl-bouse,  and  several  other  edifices,  the  old> 
est  Latheraa  grmnasiam  in  Honaary,  a  Rom.  Cath. 
gymnasiom,  a  high  school,  a  not>le  female  seminary,  and 
an  asyhim  for  soldiers*  children.  It  produces  linen  lab- 
rfcs,  and  mend,  of  which  last  a  good  deal  is  sent  into  Po- 
tand.    {Atuiriam  Bneift.  ;  BerghmuM.) 

LBVANT,  a  term  applied  to  designate  the  coasts  of 
Barope,  Asia,  and  AfHea,  along  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Cape  Matapan  round  the  £gean  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Syria,  to  the  western  confine*  of  Egypt.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  trade  with  these  coontrle*  was  almost  exclu- 
nvely  in  the  liands  of  tlie  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  other 
Italian*,  who  gave  to  them  the  general  designation  of 
Lewante,  or  Eastern  coontrle*.  But  the  term  Levant, 
behig  no  longer  vernacular  in  the  langnage*  of  the  nation* 
BOW  prindpally  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  countrle* 
rsflsrrad  to,  it  seems  to  be  falling  Into  disuse. 

LEV  EN,  a  bor.  of  barony,  srsa-port,  and  manufhe- 
taring  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  a  level  at  the 
mootn  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  K.  shore  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  I9|  n.  N.  bj  E.  Edinburgh  :  on  the 
W.  of  the  river  is  its  suburb  of  Dul>bieskle.  or  Inver- 
leven.  Pop.  of  both,  1,8^.  Levcn  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal, and  not  very  regular,  streets,  running  parallel  to 
aarfa  other  B.  and  W.,  with  a  variety  of  bye-lanes,  and 
detached  booses.  The  communication  between  Leven 
and  lu  suburb  was  long  maintained  bv  a  suspension- 
bridge  Vftt  the  river ;  but  a  stone  brid^  was  built  In 
IS40.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  par  church,  a 
Free  diurch,  and  chapes  belonging  to  the  Relief  and  tne 
Associate  Svood.  There  is,  also,  a  small  congregation 
of  ladepeooents.  There  are  two  librArles,  a  mechanics* 
Institute,  and  a  great  variety  of  friendly  societies 

Leven  is  chiefiy  remarkable  for  iu  msnufacture*. 
There  were,  a  few  years  since,  either  in  the  town  or  its 
hnmediate  vicinity,  six  mills  for  spinning  flax,  driven 
partly  by  water  and  partly  by  steam,  emplojing  aboot  A90 
bands.  There  are,  besides,  170  hand-loom  weAvert  of 
coarse  linens,  of  whom  23  are  ffniAles.  It  has  also  a 
foundry  for  cast-iron,  a  saw-roill,  and  wood  yard,  a 
mm  for  bruising  bones,  a  brick  and  tile  work,  and  an 
ochre  mill. 

The  haslwar  Is  formed  by  a  creek  at  the  month  of 
the  river.  At  spring-tides  it  adrolu  vessels  of  about 
too  tons :  bat  H  dries  at  low  water,  and  Is,  owing  to 
sand-banks,  extremely  dUBcult  of  acceu.  It  has  a  small 
quay;  quite  insulBcient  for  the  growing  trade  of  the 
place.  Two  brigs  brtonging  to  the  ixMt  are  employed 
ctdelly  hi  the  American  trade,  ana  5  sloops  are  en- 
gaged  as  coasters.  In  1836  the  value  of  the  Imports 
amoonted  to  tt.l9(V. ;  and  that  of  the  exports  to  60.483/. 
A  steamer  sails  twice  a  day  to  Leith  In  summer,  and 
once  In  winter.  The  game  of  Golf  is  much  played  on 
the  links  or  downs  of  Dubbleside.  iVew  Siat.  Aee. 
qfSeoOamd,  S  Ftfe$kire,  pp.  964— SH.) 

LEWES,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Sussex,  rape  and  hund.  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Ouso  (crossed  here  bv  a  stone  bridge),  7m.  N.R. 
Brighton,  and  43m.  8.  London.  Pop.  of  parU  bor., 
which  comprises,  with  the  old  bor..  parts  or  four  out- 
parishes,  in  1841,  9,981.  it  is  prindpally  situated  on  a 
steep  decUvithr  W.  of  the  Ouse,  which  here  cuts  through 
the  chalk  hins ;  but  it  partly,  also,  stands  <hi  the  level 
groond  on  the  E.  side,  shekimd  bj  the  South  Downs, 
that  rise  abruptly  almost  close  to  the  river  banks.  The 
streets  are  broad,  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas : 
and  the  town  generallv  has  an  appearance  of  wealth  and 
tespectability.  The  chief  public  building  is  the  Asslte- 
ludL  in  High  Street,  erected  in  1812,  at  an  expense  of 
I5,OOQL,  comprising  two  courts,  a  coimcil  chamber,  and 
otiMr  nartments.  The  house  of  correction,  built  on  the 
plan  of  Howard,  ra  1794.  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1817. 
and  now  contains  aboot  70  capacious  rooms  for  prisoners, 
with  15  cells  for  solitarv  cooflnement.  The  silent  svstem. 
with  hard  labour.  Is  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  gaol  is,  on 
the  whole,  well  conducted ;  but  **the  building  is  incur- 
ably bad.  In  an  unhealthy  situation,  and  much  too  conflned 
for  the  wants  of  so  large  a  county.'*  (Prison  Jntpretors* 
4ik  Rep^  part  i.)  There  are  six  churches;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  Uvlngs  comprise  four  rectories,  two  of  which 
are  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  There  are,  likewise, 
seven  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinlst 
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Methodists.  Baptists.  Indeoendents.  Unitarians,  Ac.  to 
which,  as  wen  as  to  the  diurches.  are  attached  well- 
attended  Sonday-schools.  The  free  grammar  school. 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  1612,  provides  gra- 
tuitous Instruction  In  classics,  *c.,  to  12  boys,  the  sons  of 
burgesses ;  and  there  Is  a  imiverslty  exhibition  for  the 
sdiolars,  tenable  for  four  years,  of  the  annual  value  of 
3&/.  National,  Lancastrian,  and  Infant  sdiools.  fomlsh 
elementary  Instruction  for  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and 
there  are  several  endowed  charities  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  indigent. 
Lewes  had  formeriv  an  extensive  trade  In  wool ;  but  this 
has  greatly  declined ;  and  the  present  tndBc  of  the  place. 
faidependentiT  of  a  vary  considerable  retail  trade  with  the 
resident  centrr  of  the  district.  Is  chiefly  in  grain,  malt, 
sheep  and  cattle ;  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  80.000 
sheep  are  sold  annually  at  the  Sept.  and  Oct.  Ikirs. 
The  Ouse  Is  navigabU  up  to  the  town;  and  there 
Is  a  considerable  trade  with  London,  through  New- 
haven,  its  port.  (S<v  Nkwbavbii.)  Lewes  Is  a  bor.  by 
prescription,  and  is  governed  by  two  headboroughs  and 
two  constables,  elected  by  the  burgesses ;  but  these  offl- 
cers  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magistrates. 
The  Lent  and  summer  assises  are  held  here,  and  the 

Suarter  sessions  for  the  E.  division  of  Sussex  are  held  in 
an.,  April,  June,  and  Oct.  This  bor.  has  sent  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in 
the  scot  and  lot  payers  within  the  bor.  The  Boundary 
Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  bor.  so  as  to  include  with 
the  old  bor.  parts  of  the  pars,  of  Southover,  St.  Anne's, 
St.  Thomas-ln-the-Cliffcand  South  Mailing.  Registered 
electors,  hi  1849-60.  TiA.  Lewes  is  the  pUce  of  election 
for  the  mems.  for  the  E.  division  of  Sussex,  and  the  head 
of  a  poor  law  union,  comprising  7  pars.  Markets  on 
Tuesday ;  cattle  fairs.  Mar  8.  and  Whlt-T 
sheep  fairs.  Sept.  21.  and  Oct.  2. 

The  Esctof  X^wes  being  a  Roman  station  senns  ex. 
treroely  doubtful ;  but  It  had  acquired  its  present  nAino 
(said  to  be  derived  from  Uttert,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
for  pastures)  at  least  two  centuries  before  the  Norman 
conquest.  William  the  Conqueror  flxed  on  Lewes  as  th« 
site  of  one  of  those  fortresses  by  which  he  kept  in  »wo 
his  Saxon  subjects ;  and  considerable  remains  of  it  still 
exist,  on  a  commanding  height.  N.W.  of  the  town.  On« 
gatewav  is  nearly  entire;  and  the  keep,  which  is  in 
tolerable  preservatfon,  has  recently  been  tastefolly  re- 
fMdred.  E.  of  the  town  also  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  an- 
cient and  wealthy  priory,  the  walls  of  which  enclosed  an 
area  of  about  S3  acres :  at  the  disscilution  of  the  monas- 
teries, its  revenue*  amounted  to  1,090/.  (Hon^/<rt 
Antiqmitfet  qf  Lnnei,  vol.  I. ;   Part.  IUport$t  %c.) 

LEWIS.    Sef  HEBaincs. 

LEWI8HAM.  a  populous  village  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Keot,Uttie  Sutton-at- Hone,  and  half-hund.  Blnrk- 
heath,  on  the  Ravensboume,  a  trib.  of  the  Thames,  4|  m. 
S.B.  London.  Area  of  par.,  which  includes  the  hamlet 
of  Sydenham,  6,230  acres.  Pop.  in  IMl,  13,27^.  The 
village  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  street,  lined  with  good 
houses,  and  extending  about  2m.  along  the  Hastings 
road.  The  lanes  leading  in  diflSnrent  directions  abound 
with  handsome  villas  and  detached  residences,  inhabited 
by  opulent  merchants  and  retired  citisens,  attracted 
tnlther  by  the  beautv  of  the  scenery  and  superior  salu- 
brity of  the  air.  The  church,  whkh  stands  near  thn 
centreof  the  village,  is  a  handsome  structure,  erecte<l  in 
1832,  on  the  site  of  an  older  but  still  modem  building. 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  There  are,  also,  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  : 
and  In  Sydenham,  besides  a  district  church  and  episco]ial 
chapel,  there  are  three  dissenters'  meeting-houses.  A 
gramroar-sch<}ol.  founded  In  1647,  and  now  under  tha 
trusteeship  of  the  Leather-sellers'  Company  of  London, 
Is  conducted  by  an  upper  and  under  master,  and  is  alleged 
to  be  well  attended.  A  charity  school,  three  subscription 
day  schools,  and  several  Sunday  schools,  have  been 
established  for  teaching  poor  children;  and  there  am 
almshouses  for  six  poor  women,  and  ^nlnor  charitable 
bequests.  The  trade  of  the  village  is  almost  confined  to 
the  supply  of  the  flunilies  resident  within  the  par. ;  but 
at  Loampit  Hill  some  marl  and  chalk  pits  Aimish  con- 
siderable quantities  of  lime,  and  there  are  some  large 
brick  and  tUc  fields. 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  of  Keutudcy,  U.  States,  co. 
Fayette,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  Town-forte,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Elkhom  river,  25  m.  E.S.E.  Frankfort,  and 
70  m.  S.  anclnnati.  Pop.  (1840)  g,997.  "  lU  situation 
is  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  mstrict,  with  a  great  manv  com- 
fortabte-kxAing  villas  and  farm-houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  town  itself  consists  of  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial  buildings,  and  is  not  unlike  Doncaster.  The 
chief  street  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  80  feet 
wide :  there  is  an  air  of  wealth  about  the  place."  (Shi. 
arC$  Tkree  Yemrs  As  N.  Amrrica,  IL  436, 437.)  Lexini?- 
ton  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  state,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  Its  political,  as  it  still  is  its  commercial, 
cap.    Its  chief  public  estab.  is  Transylvania  university, 
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chlaf  futOk  edllca.  I,«dactim  hu  lunulUluRt  of 
tatam  buBbigt  cDrdac^wooU«D  clocbc  Htd  jvop  cu-- 
pMi.  ateButtf  >"■  '>lx  <nluti  Ha  MM  to  b>  bca- 
tUMl  «d  •Roinpllihad.  ind  lb*  bHM  of  mkMt  l^n*. 

•n.  win  ftnl  Innl,  wbll*  •neuip^  oo  tk>  ifM  vbire  It 
■Cndi,  oTtbe  n«iur«ble  enpfflnnH  brt^rten  At  Adw- 
rkm  ind  BriiUi  trtopi  u  LciliifUia  In  HuHcboHtU, 

■-"—''—■  "■  **-  continued  lo  Louli- 


OTOTT  wbgra  onwipn—Bi  lh«  town  VKnrptvbnvltbn 

tnot,  (brmkna  iffrmble  kbIIu  for  lbs  cUlient ;  uhI  q 
ttaa  iDbBT  ildn  rlir  tbfl  low  frf!«n  uodndi.  vbkb  frr*e 
ikepurpflHafmllitoUikiTnHnUecttr-''  (CtdnAm.} 
LIM  euar  Dubrh  towna.  Lajdan  la  lraT»aed  br  omala. 
croaicdbriiiaBannilirUtet:  tlMnib.  aa  lu  traaa  li  but 
liUliw.  Sm  oanaU  an  of  llnia  ua*.  'Hia  aucMa  an 
■uiiallr  loiu.  broad,  and  wall  ImUi  i  iiid  tbaro  ara  ao« 
atriklni  pqHIc  adAoaa,  and  Uw  town  baa  aa  aMb|ua 
Taoarablv  aHfaanoea,  Diran  oonparaa  tbo  Bm4t 
8(rau(Bniads[raat)otI.e;ikn»it£*HI(h§taaelor 
Oitord.  rockoosd  anaanc  Uw  Bnaat  li  Bunna.  He  aaii 
—"Id  the  flrtl  pl««.  It  k  nnch  wUer,  and  at  leait 

tkeoflarlnioalRireU  bribe DMdi.  It  baa  the  aana 
(oalltwtDdfac  urn.  bulwaata  tba  (radual  awanl.  vbich 
aootrtbiilea  eo  iiiKb  lo  Ibe  beanw  of  tb*  Hl«b  Street  of 
OiAird.  Tb*  hanaaa  hi  tiMt  of  Lardee  an  (oiaanUf 
aopeftoraDd  DHire  picturaaqna  L  and,  Iboufb  tb*  viunber 
oTcsilaiaa  af  aadnl  arcbllectiiie.  vHb  Ibair  nurcM. 
tovera,  aad  aidrea,  la  Oifoid,  auaad  lb*  nuaber  of 
pAUc  bulUlnci  ta  tb*  BrewlSlnel of  I^Rlen,  tbara <• 

SSuiHiii*  aollaga  In  Hl|b  (treat.  Tbit  la  Ih*  oM 
\IMI  d*  vni*.  built,  aa  anwa  to  an  lueHptloa  tn 

.  .^^     ^  ^^  ^  ^^  (amawbal 

cblleelDr*,  and  not  rnelefint.    II  la 
la  itoae.  wbMi  baa  Uw  ar 


Tb*  fTound-Ik 

of  Lerden  tn  allWu 

^StL^., 

dienn  cbamberf,  on  tba  flnt-Soor  of  tba  town-ball,  an 
aererml  raluabi*  |ialalltua,  aa  tba  Laat  Judcbanl.  bj 
Lueat  VaD  Lardan ;  a  Jan*  nlcture.  Tenreiaiilliii  Ibi 
iM*  of  tba  dd'  and  lit  inbiErdiDlu  to  al^ab^  Ibi 
•paniwdi,  Indadliii  a  portrait  of  tS*  b*rolc  burio- 
Baaler  Vaadarwart.  The  cbonb  of  BLPatar,  Couidad 
In  IMI,  one  ot  Ibe  <neit  Ootble  edUcet  In  HoUasd. 


lifer,  Camper,  Me,  Near  Ibia  cburdi,  fi  a  kari*  oven 
aquaroi  orvanaptad  wltb  traaa,  and  baring  a  caaaf  In 
Ua  ecntra  \  K  vaa  fttrnerlv  eowered 
damallj  daabimd  br  lb*  Howinc  opi 
nrdar  bi  Ova  eaiial.  In  IBOI.    Ab 


■unpowdar  bkui 
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aalr  dnted  ipac  ot  (rauBd  (ac  i 
a  la  a  terr  dnO  Inanlmat*  town,  wltl 


Tbecoli'et 

hillclrnllj 


Prhie*  of  Orana*,  ta  ln^  to  reward 
•Ir  briTafj,  and  aa  asn*  aampaHtlon 
I  tbex  iiutaload  darlns  tbe  atan  ot  tb* 
larda.  It  aoon  attained  le  U>*  hlfbaat 
r  ■!■■— -ii-  —..—I  one  of  tb*  T*iy 
•  aludf  ofclac 
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.._.     -.JthiaaDd  DeKWIea  were  ot  tba  i 
pupUt,  at  were  Krelrn,  FlabUnf .  and  Gol 


"     '    a.  and  am 

all.  eat  at 
^....llr,  lU  in< 
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iMeniile  dIRai 


n.  Ibal  IbET  hail 

eat.  Tbeprkielpal 

butldlDfi.  wbtcb  li  Terr  ot<L  aud  wai  lana^ 
tubouH.iUDdioDlbah.  Slaat  tbedni  IH 


I  In  ibat  IpianaM.  Tb«  itndenta,  who 
Diar  dreaa.  retkleln  lodftngf  hi  tba  towo  t 
a  numbar  auhicTiba  to  a  dub-boui*  and 
nppUed  wllb  German  lakd  F 
KuilcfiU  of  Lndaa  bear  a  U 
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idebted  (tor 


ictlon  of  Urda  to  T*nnBl_^ 

.     .   ..    Fallen  aad  allaelort  aant  bi  tba 

AIHa,  S.  Aaaatlca.  and  etbir  porta  of  tba 

floba.  TbaiaiiieuB.wblebltqianfrwblaallclataia, 
' — '->'  of  aa  upper  aod  ittiSm  atvr,  oocuiTlnf  four 

. .  a  larie  COIR.    The  rlaiillWatlnn  nf  Tba  aalaial 

UudoD  ia  aacndlnr  to  tb*  nataai  of  Cnrlar  i  and  audi 
ta  Ue  leal  nanlfeaud la petlSetlutb* cotleettoaa, tbat 

uerllai,  bad  raceallir  baaa  paid  br  lEa  unlrenln  fcr 
DDfl  rball  of  a  moitflNu.  to  DoDplele  lb*  Bfrtea  oc  aucb 

Tba  moanmi  of  Barptlan  anUqalliea  la  partienlarlf 
rCcb   In   papfH,  JawaUarT.   and  Bold   oniainenia;   and 

tbe  laneal  onllectiao  of  Btnucaa  brouea  N.  of  tbo 

aeniB  la  alao  la  Lndao.  Tb*  Hbnrj  at  Iba  DntiataUa 
baa  «l,aaapTtBtad  nluBaea.aDt  I4.imf  H3S.,  more  tbaa 
UOOof  wUcb  anAiaUc    Tba  bManlc  (anka,  wblCb 


hoapltali  I  aa  MM  ia  bmtUtia, 

e  Bodetr  of  FuNli  C«id|  Iha 
—•-•-',  and  Iba  Dulcb  Bocleir  of 


or  of  dealan.  fee-  Ulai 


II  C'hU 


A  br  Buacb- 
•bfeb,  at  an 


aaid  to'banbad.  In  llis,  about 
iDhab.      (Da   CliHf,  p.  MS.) 
■tatamant,  la  eunaraled;  bi 

Ini  to  b*«  hadTin  IJM,  10,8.. _.  _  . 

^Mrtff»-  (^>acMw-i0nvTa^,  lll.6orBD»ed.) 
Latlarlr,  boweiar.  il  Eai  Increaied  veir  awoablerablr  i 
tta  pop„  wbtcb,  In  ISJT,  eaaandad  tMOt,  barlnn  btw 
■mdar  njMO  In  1SII.    It!  dotb  aianulbctDn  bat  brcm 

bottt b iSlcwrialoato  ma  eilani,  pait^Xutrtbe 


LEYTON  (LOW> 


LICHFIELD. 


1«S 


ot  cowM  dotlM.  sad  of 
r«a,  Ac  It  abo  ovrtes  oo  tome  other 
karaatiT,  and  lias  a  cooMtttUlm  trifle  In  wool,  batter, 
fmi  other  artldet  of  acrtcaltnral  produce.  It  b  coo- 
WBtted  by  canals  with  Haarten.  Delft,  and  the  Hague. 

Dorinv  the  latter  part  of  the  17th,  and  the  greater 
nart  of  tM  18th  eentory,  the  most  Intererttag  as  well  as 
Ibe  moat  celebrated  branch  of  Industry  carried  on  at 
Leyden  wm  that  of  printing  and  pnbllshhig.  Many  of 
the  best  and  most  beantlAil  of  the  Dntch  editions  of  the 
daaalcs,  in  ISmo..  fro.  and  4to.,  Inclndlng  most  of  those 
by  the  Blserlrs,  Issned  from  the  presses  of  this  city,  and 
would  alone  hare  conferred  on  It  Imperishable  renown. 
A.good  deal  of  printing  and  puUlslung  is  sttll  carried 
on ;  but  we  shall  look  in  Tain  among  the  worts  now 


add,  anywhere  else,  for  any 
with  the  dk^'d'aemvn 


poblished  here,  or,  we 
bat  wlU   bear  a 
fjfiiy^^  to  above. 

The  siege  of  Leyden  by  the  8Mnlards  in  1874  Is  one 
of  Cm  most  memorable  events  in  mt  history  of  the  areat 
atrugglo  made  by  the  United  Prortnces  to  emaodTpate 
tVfifDi*—  fktNn  the  blind  and  brutal  despotism  of 
8pnin.  The  inhabitants  displayed  the  most  InTiDdble 
c»u»aae  and  resolutloo.  Vakles,  tlie  Spanish  general, 
deauaulng  of  being  able  to  carry  the  town  by  storm, 
cadeavtmred  to  cot  off  all  communication  between  it 
aod  the  surrounding  countnr,  and  to  eibct  its  reduc- 
tioa  by  flunine.  He  com|Aeted  his  lines  of  drcdm- 
TaUatloo,  and  so  fhr  succeeded  in  his  obH^  as  to 
entail  the  most  treoMndons  suffering  on  the  Inhabitants, 
wkhoot.  howerer,  shaking  their  determination  to  die 
nther  than  give  up  their  dtf  to  the  enemy.  At  length 
the  country  round  the  town  having  been  laid  nnder 
water,  a  sqwidroo  of  IhUUbottomed  boats  laden  with  pro- 
vtslons  and  stores  made  its  way  throuah  tlie  Spanish 
lines  to  the  dty.  This  was  decisive  of  the  tete  of  the 
siege ;  the  Spaniards  being  oMlged  Immedlatelr  to  raise 
It,  after  liaving  incurred  a  very  lieavy  loss.  (fVmt$om*s 
PkiMp  II.,  b.  if.) 

Leyden  has  gtven  Mrth  to  some  highly  distinguished 
hidi*lduals.  Eembrmndt  was  bom  ( in  1606)  In  its  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  and  it  Is  the  native  place  of  Gerard  Douw. 
▼anderrelde,  Mierls,  Jan  Steen,  and  other  distioguished 
painters ;  and  of  Vossius,  Heinslus,  Muichenbrock,  Van 
Swieten.  John  Boeholt,  better  known  as  John  of  Ley- 
den, founder  of  the  Anabaptists,  Ac.  The  learned  and 
laborioiM  geographer  Philip  Ciuvier.orr/verrAM,  though 
a  native  or  Dantxic,  resided  prlncipaliy  in  Leyden,  where 
hto  learned  and  excellent  works  on  the  geography  of 
ancient  Germany,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  his  valuable  /»- 
trodmcHo  As  Uniwmam  G^tfcrapmam  were  published. 
He  died  here,  in  depressed  circumstances,  in  16S1,  at  the 
early  age  of  43.    {Martimihre,  art.  Lepde i  Biograpkie 

LBTTON  (LOW),  a  vIHaae  and  par.  of  England, co. 
Bases,  hund.  Bec»ntree,  on  the  Lea,  m.  N.E.  London. 
Area  of  par.,  S,930  acres.  Pop.,  In  lft4l,  S,f74.  Low 
Leyton  b  situated  on  the  low  grounds  near  the  B. 
bank  of  the  river ;  but  Airther  B.,  connected  by  a  long 
straggling  street.  Is  Leytonstone.  on  an  eminence, 
comprising  several  handsome  villas,  chiefly  tenanted 
by  i.<oadon  merchants  and  traders.  The  church,  a  brick 
building  with  a  low  tower,  is  remarluble  only  as  having 
been  tlw  seene  of  the  pastoral  talxNirs  c»f  Strype  the  an- 
tiquary, who  held  the  vicarage  0R  years,  and  was  burled 
here  in  1737.  A  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  and  chapel  for  Wea. 
leyan  Methodists,  are  the  other  places  of  srorship ;  and 
the  parish  has,  besides  Sund^  schools,  a  boys'  free  school, 
a  acnool  of  Industry  for  girls,  and  several  minor  charities. 

LIBAU  (Lettish,  Lepeia),  a  sea-port  town  of  Russia, 
gov.  Coqriand,  on  the  Baltic,  beskle  the  lake  Libau, 
106  m.  W.  by  S.  MIttau.  Pop.  probably  ft,O0O.  It  is 
wniled,  and  entered  by  a  gate  from  the  N.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  and  mostly  nnpaved ;  and  la  market-place, 
though  large.  Is  irregular.  The  bouses  are  of  timber, 
and  only  one  story  high.  It  has  Lutheran,  R.  Catholic, 
and  Calvlnistlc  nmrches,  an  hospital,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.  The  port,  though  commodious,  has  only  from 
8  to  IS  ft.  water,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  entered  by 
vessels  of  much  burden.  It  has,  however,  a  consider* 
able  trade;  most  part  of  the  produce  of  Courland.. 
as  cattle.  Unseed,  com,  hides,  tallow,  ftc  bdnc  exported 
from  It.  Its  Imporu  are  chiefly  colonial  products,  ma- 
nufactured goods,  wine,  oil,  fhiiu,  ftc.  In  1833,  the  value 
of  the  exports  feook  Llbau  amounted  to  A,OI  I  <899  roubles, 
and  that  of  the  imporU  to  617,754  r.  (SckmittUr,  Lm 
MtsMtf,  685. ;  Potsart,  Dtt  Kai$ertk.  Stutt.  415.,  fr. ) 

LIBERIA,  a  republican  state  of  W.  AfHca.  founded, 
in  1821.by  f^ee  blacks  from  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
under  the  ansplcea  of  the  American  Colonisation  So- 
ciety. Its  territory  extends  along  the  Guinea  coast  for 
about  235  m.,  with  a  breadth  inland  of  10  or  30  m..  chiefly 
between  lat.  40  and  70  N.,  and  long.  90  and  li'^W.  Pop. 
estimated  at  4,000  colonists,  besides  natives.  The  coast 
Is  generally  low,  but  the  country  gradually  rises  towards 
the  interior,  and  at  about  30  or  iO  m.  ttom  the  sea,  the 
UlU  are  of  ooosiderabla  alfvatioD.    Sevaral  rivan  tail 


into  tiM  Atlantle  wkhtai  the  oolony,— as  the  St.  John, 
81  Paol,  Mesurado,  Ac.  t  bat  they  are  navigable  only 
by  small  vessels  fbr  short  olstanees.  The  want.  Indeed,  of 
any  great  navigable  river  that  might  have  miened  an  in« 
tereourse  with  the  Interior,  Is  a  heavy  drawback  on  the 
prosperity  of  this  colomr ;  and  wHI  always  hinder  It 
from  becoming  a  place  or  much  eoamerciaf  importance. 
The  soil  is  ssid  to  be  frultfhl.  and  the  climate  better, 
or  rather  less  destructive,  than  In  asost  other  parts  of 
the  coast  Rice,  cotton,  colfce,  sugar.  Indigo,  bananas, 
caasav^  and  yanu  are  raised ;  and  camwood,  pahn-oU, 
ivory,  hides,  wasc,  and  pepper,  are  amoi^  the  expmrts. 
The  settlement  Is  visited  by  traders  (h>m  the  interior, 
and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Europe  and  America, 
partiy  In  ctrfonial  shinrfng.  The  care  of  the  local  inte- 
rests and  subordinate  afldrs  of  the  colony  Is  confkled  to 
native  colonists,  and  it  has  two  legislative  chambers  ;  but 
the  powers  of  government  are,  notwithstanding,  sub- 
stanUallr  vested  in  the  agent  of  the  American  Colonisa- 
tion Society.  Its  obiect,  in  (isct,  was  to  serve  as  an  outlet 
for  the  blacks,  who  might  there  enjoy  that  indepen- 
dence and  consideration  which  long-cherished  prstJumcee 
hinder  them  trcm  enjoying  in  the  United  States  :  and  it 
was  supposed  that  tlie  betng  able  to  dispose  or  manu- 
mitted slaves  by  sending  them  to  this 'colony  would  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  manumission ;  but  we  believe  that 
In  this  respect  it  has  had  very  littte  Influence,  only 
about  vno  liberated  slaves  having  been  sent  to  It.  A 
good  many  blacks  rescued  from  slave-ships  on  the 
African  coast  and  elsewhere  have  been  landed  here. 
Primary  schools  have  been  opened  fbr  the  tnstmctioa 
of  the  blacks,  and  it  has  several  churches,  and  a  printing- 
press.  But  we  understand,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  eon- 
dmon  and  prospecu  of  the  colonista  are  not  vary  tatto. 
fhctory.  ' 

«,xT^  5,***^  •^"^  Monrovia,  on  Cape  Mesurado,  lat. 
flo  IS*  N-  long.  100  SS'  W.,  has  about  1,«00  inhab. 
(  Enepe.  AtmeHemmm  /  Mtmrrap*M  Enewc.  of  Geom..  Amer. 

See  SoprtSMtirr. 

L>BOURNB,atown  and  rivev-port  of  France,  d^. 
GIronde,  can.  arrond,  on  the  Dordegne.  at  its  junction 
with  the  Isle,  36m.  E.N.E.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  lS4g,  ex. 
com.,  aisna  Few  towns  in  Franoe  are  so  regularly  and 
well  built.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  its  houses 
el^ant,  and  It  is  surrounded  with  aood  walls  and  agree- 
able promenades.  Among  the  chMf  public  edlfkes  are 
extensive  cavalry  barracks,  a  theatre,  a  public  library, 
with  8,000  vols.,  and  a  handsome  brick  and  stone  bridge 
of  9  ardiee  across  the  Dordogne.  The  port,  at  high 
water,  has  fWim  10  to  16  ft.  wsier,  admitting  vessels  of 
308  tons  burden.  Llboume  Is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prelisc- 
ture,  of  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
and  a  sub-commissariat  of  marine.  It  has  manufkcturea 
of  woollen  stuA,  articles  of  milttarr  equipment,  glasa 
and  cordage,  and  docks  fbr  ship-building.  It  is  an  en- 
trep6t  for  salt  and  agriculturalproduce  destined  for  Bor- 
deaux. It  was  founded  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  In 
986.  (Attfo,  art.  Qiromdt,  ic.) 

LICHFIELD,  a  cHy,  part  bor.,  and  co.  of  Itself,  lo. 
oally  situated  In  00.  Stafbrd,  hund.  Oflfow,  15  m.  N. 
Birmingham,  IB  m.  W.  Leicester,  and  108  m.  N.W.  Lon- 
don. Area  of  the  CO.  of  city  (which  Is  co>extenstve  with 
the  pari,  bor.)  3,180  acres.  Pop.,  In  1841,6,667.  The 
dty,  which  stands  in  a  flne  valley,  on  a  smaO  affluent  of 
the  Trent,  Is  trregulariy  built,  with  narrow  streeU ;  but 
It  Is  well  paved  and  lighted,  many  of  the  houses  are 
handsome,  and  Its  general  appearanee  Is  respectaMei 


The  chief  public  Iraildlngs,  besides  the  churches,  are 
the  guildhall,  a  neat  stone  edifice,  on  the  top  of  whkh 
are  carved  the  dOn  arms ;  the  market-house,  occuprinf 
the  site  of  an  old  market-croes ;  the  bishop's  palace. 
In  the  Cloee,  and  a  sasall  theatre.  Lichfield  Is  an  epla- 
copal  see,  and  has  a  noble  cathedral  on  the  N.  sid» 
of  the  town,  close  to  a  fhie  sheet  of  water.  It  is  builC 
chiefly  to  tlie  decorated  Gothic  style  pecuUar  to  the 
ISth  and  13th  centuries,  and  comprises  a  nave,  choir,  and 
transepts,  with  a  ladye>ohapeL  It  measures,  frnm  B. 
to  W.,  410  ft^  and  Is  153  ft.  wide,  measured  along  the 
transepts.  Tnera  ara  three  towers,  the  central  one  of 
whidi,  rising  from  the  intersection,  is  surmounted  by  a 
light  steeple,  and  has  a  total  height  of  S80  ft :  the  towers 
at  the  w.  end  are  each  180  ft.  high.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  spacious  and  lof^,  supported  bv  pillars  formed 
of  dustered  columns  witn  neat  foliated  capitals:  the 
roof  is  beautifully  gromed,  the  choir  is  elegantly  for- 
nished,  and  tliere  are  several  flne  monuments,  one  of 
which  is  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer,  a 
native  of  this  dty,  where  he  flrst  saw  the  Ught  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1708.  The  exterior  parts  of  the 
building  are  highly  ornamented  with  sculpture  and 
tracery-work:  the  W.  fhmt  dlsplavs  a  multitude  of 
fiffures  to  alio  reUeno,  Illustrative  of  passages  to  Bfole 
htttory.and  00  the  roof  b  a  statue  of  Cliarles  II.,  erected 
by  Bishop  Hacket,  who  exerted  himself  during  many 
Tears  to  repair  the  damages  infUcted  on  the  cathedral 
by  the  parliamentary  troons  in  the  great  dvU  war.    'Hi* 
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whole  iHiUdlnff  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1787-90,  at 
an  pxpease  or  6,000/.  The  chapter  compriies  a  dean,  6 
residentiary  canont,  U  prebendaries,  and  ft  priest  ricars. 
At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831, 
the  nett  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Lichneld  amount- 
ed to  3,993/.  a  rear;  and  at  an  average  of  the  seven 
years  ending  with  1834,  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral 
amounted  to  1  .G73/.  a  year.  In  the  city  are  I  par.  church 
and  3  ehapelries,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
chapter ;  besides  which,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents.  Weslevan  Methodists,  Rom.  Catholics, 
and  other  bodies  of  dissenters.  Among  the  educa- 
tional establishments  are^ereral  Sunday  schools,  3  na- 
tional schools,  an  English  charity  school,  and  a  free 
grammar-schooU  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  stated 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  31  Aree  b<^s  and 
several  stipendiary  pupils  boarding  with  the  masters: 
among  the  former  pupils  of  this  school  are  the  illustrious 
naroe«  of  Ashmole,  Addison,  Garrick,  Johnson,  and 
Woollaston.  The  charitable  Institutioiis  comprise  two 
almshouses,  an  hospital  for  clergymen's  widows  and  or- 

Khans,  a  mendicity  society,  and  a  dispensary.  Lichfield 
as  no  trade  or  manuGMrtures  of  importance :  a  carpet 
lactory  gives  employment  to  about  l&O  persons,  and  23 
others  are  returned  as  belonging  to  a  worsted-mill. 
Its  trade  is  chiefly  local,  arising  out  of  the  wants  of 
the  tovm  and  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  little  show 
of  activity  amongst  those  engaged  in  business.  The 
Grand  Junction  Canal  paues  the  city,  and  it  is  now,  also, 
extremely  well  supplied  with  railway  accommodation. 
It  was  anciently  governed  by  a  guild,  dissolved  by  Ed- 
ward VI.,  who  gave  it  a  charter  of  incorporation,  subse- 
quently conflrmed  by  Charles  II.  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided  into  3  wards,  and  the 
municipal  officers  are,  a  recorder,  mayor,  and  5  other 
aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Corp.  rev.,  in  1847-48. 
3,750/:  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  In  the  cuild. 
hall,  and  it  has  a  county-court,  before  which  606  plaints 
were  entered  in  1848.  Since  the  33d  Edward  I.,  Lich- 
field has,  with  some  intermissions,  sent  3  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise 
was  vested  in  the  freeholders  of  the  co.  of  the  citr  of 
Lichfield,  and  in  the  freemen  and  burgage-holders  or  the 
city.  The  boundaries  of  the  present  pari.  bor.  include 
the  CO.  of  the  city,  and  the  place  called  *'  the  Close."  be- 
longing to  the  cathedraL  Registered  electors,  in  1849-ftO, 
8C3.  Marketo  on  Tuesday  and  Friday :  fidrs,  Jan.  10., 
Shrove- Tuesday,  and  Ash- Wednesday,  for  csttle.  sheep, 
bacon,  and  cheese ;  Mav  13.  for  sheep  and  cattle ;  and 
first  Tuesday  In  Norember  for  cheese. 

LlECHTkNSTBlN  (PRINCIPALITY  OF),  an 
indep.  state  of  S.  Germany,  and,  according  to  most  au- 
thorities, the  least  in  extent  and  pop.  throughout  Europe ; 
between  lat.  4>o  y  and  470  18^  N.,  and  lone.  9^  SG'  and 
9^3S'  E.;  having  S.  the  8wiu  canton  of  the  Orisons; 
W.  the  canton  St.  Gall,  from  which  it  is  separated  br  the 
Rhine ;  and  E.  the  Austrian  duchy  of  Vorarlberg.  Area, 
f]S  tq.  m.  Pop.  16,361.  The  surface  is  mostly  moontain- 
oiis :  a  range  of  the  Orison  Alps  traverses  it,  separating 
the  Rhine  from  the  Saroina,  a  tribuUry  of  the  111.  Cattle- 
breeding,  agricultuie,  timber.cutting,uid  cotton  spinning, 
especially  tne  first,  are  the  chief  oooipations  of  the  inhao. 
Com,  wme,  fhiit,  and  fiax,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
culture.  The  covemment  is  vested  in  the  prince,  and  in 
an  assembly  of  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  rural  proprie- 
tors. Appeal  /h>m  the  court  of  original  Jurisdictimi  in 
Vaduts,  lies  to  the  court  of  chancenr  in  Vienna,  in  which 
the  prince  has  a  seat ;  and  thence  to  the  court  of  ^peal 
at  Innspnick.  Vaduti.  or  Liechtenstein,  the  cap.,  is  a 
town  of  less  than  1.000  inhabs.  llie  prlncip.  furnishes 
a  contingent  of  66  men  to  the  army  of  the  German  con- 
federation :  it  has  one  vote  in  the  ftiU  council  of  that 
body,  and,  together  with  other  nnall  states  i$ee  Oebmant, 
VoL  I.  p  894.),  a  vote  in  the  committee,  and  the  16th 
place  in  the  German  diet.  The  Prince  of  Uechtenst^n 
IS  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  of  Europe :  his  estates 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  especially  in  Moravia, 
extend  orer  nearly  3,300  sq.  m. ;  and  his  annual  revenue 
is  estimated  at  1,300.000  lorins ;  of  which  amount,  how- 
ever,  his  h)dm».  sovereignty  yields  only  about  80,000  fi. 
iBergkaut;  Atmtmack  de  Qotka^  ice.) 

LIEGE  (Duteh  Ls^A,  Germ.  LliUicky^  an  important 
oonmerdal  and  manuCacturing  city  and  river  port  of 
Brigimn.  cap.  prov.  of  same  name :  on  the  Maese,  13^  m. 
8.  by  W.  Maestricht,  and  64  a.  B.  by  S.  Brussels ;  lat. 
60°  39'  33"  N.,  long.  6031'  4r'  B.  POp.,  hi  1846,  76.961; 
but  the  dty  is  surrounded  by  a  neiffhbourhood  with  a  dense 

Kp.,  emploTed  in  branches  of  industry  similar  to  Its  own. 
I  pop.  m  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Is  said  to  have 
ammmted  to  130,000 ;  latterly,  however,  it  has  been  in- 
creasing. It  is  situated  on  the  dedlvitv  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  hin,  and  is  consequently  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  town.  The  Utter  atands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ourthe  with  the  Maese,  and  is  intersected  by  many 
branches  of  the  last  named  river,  which  are  enclosed  l^ 
•(one  walls,  and  crossed  by  numerous  bridges.  The  chief 
bridge,  the  Pont  derArckc,  thrown  across  the  main  stream 
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of  the  Maese,  is  163  yards  in  length.  49  ft.  in  brendth, 
and  has  6  archos,  varying  in  diameter  from  60  to  56  ft. 
A  convenient  quay  for  commercial  purposes  extends  both 
above  and  below  this  bridge,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
town  along  the  Maese,  which  is  navigable  for  small  ressels 
as  far  as  this  city.  Liege  was  formerly  fortified,  but  iu 
fortifications  have  been  almost  entirely  destrored.  It  la 
defended  on  the  N.W.  by  a  large  citadel,  lat«dy  rebuilt, 
and  on  the  E.S.E.  by  Fort  Chartreuse;  besides  which 
there  are  only  a  few  outworks.  There  are  10  suburbs. 
Liege  is,  generally  speaking,  ill  built.  In  both  the  lower 
and  upper  town,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  in  the  latter 
they  have  the  additional  disadvanuge  of  being  so  steep 
as  to  be  ascended  In  many  places  by  flights  of  steps. 
Among  the  1 1  squares,  are  3  tolerably  spacious ;  in  one  of 
which  stands  the  town  hall,  and  iu  the  other  the  theatres 
The  town  hall,  comprising  the  provincial  court-house 
and  prison,  is  a  dark  stone  building,  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence,  with  two  open  courts,  surrounded  with  a 
colonnade  resembling  that  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice. 
It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  prince-bishc^  of 
Liege.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert  stood  in  this 
square :  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French  revolutionary 
forces  In  1794,  and  no  traces  of  it  exist.  The  church  of 
St.  Jacques,  in  the  decorated  Gothic,  Is  the  architectural 
glory  of  the  city.  It  was  completed  in  1653.  Its  interior 
Is  astonishingly  magnificent,  and  displavs  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  tracery  and  fret-woi  k  that  is  any  where 
to  be  met  with.  It  has  a  noble  organ,  but  its  statues  wad 
paintings  are  inferior.  St.  Croix,  and  $ome  ol  the  other 
churches,  of  which  there  are  31  R.  Catholic  and  1  Pro> 
tettant.  are  also  fine  structures.  The  theatre  is  a  hand- 
some modem  building,  surrounded  by  an  arcade :  from 
the  square  in  which  It  stands  a  piece  of  water  runs  to 
encircle  the  town  on  its  W.  side,  bordered  by  a  prome- 
nade planted  with  trees.  The  buildings  of  the  university 
stand  beside  the  Maese.  oo  the  ruins  of  a  church  of  the 
Jesuiu.  This  institution,  founded  by  the  late  king  of 
Holland,  in  1816,  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and 
physic ;  46  professors,  and  usuallr  flrom  400  to  600  stu- 
dents. It  possesses  a  cabinet  or  mineralogy,  with  up* 
wards  of  6,600  specimens,  a  cabinet  of  3,000  fossils,  found 
in  the  vicinitv,  and  other  scientific  oolleaions,  and  a 
library  comprising  many  curious  MSS. 

Accordinff  to  Mr.  Chambers,  **  The  sight  of  Liege  at 
once  reminds  us  of  an  English  manufacturing  town.  We 
hall  its  engine  chimneys  and  smoke  as  emblems  both  of 
wealth  and  advancement  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  as 
we  drive  into  iU  busy  strecU,  and  pass  along  its  open 
quays  thronged  with  commerce,  we  are  apt  to  inquire  of 
ourselves,  can  all  this  be  on  the  Continent,  and  not  in 
one  of  the  raanulkcturing  districts  of  England  ?  "  (  Tovr, 

Se.  fn  1838.)  In  fact,  Liege  may  be  regarded  as  the 
irmingham  of  the  Continent.  It  owes  this  distinction 
to  its  situation  in  a  district  abounding  with  coal  and 
iron,  and  which  also  aflbrds  sine,  lead,  copper,  sulphur, 
alum,  marble,  and  slate.  The  coal-field  or  Liege  Is  the 
most  extensive  in  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  being  6 
leagues  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  up  to  3  leagues. 
Coal  is,  however,  rather  expensive,  the  cost  of  raising 
it  having  been  esthnated,  in  1836,  at  about  10  fir.  per 
ton. 

The  manufacture  of  caanoos  and  fire-arms  is  that  fbr 
which  Liege  and  its  environs  are  most  celebrated.  The 
royal  cannon-foundry  in  this  dt^,  hisUtuted  In  1803,  pro- 
duces at  an  average  9  pieces  or  ordnance  weekly,  partly 
brass  and  partly  iron.  There  are  numerous  manuCsc- 
tories  of  fowling-pieces,  muskets,  pistols,  Ac  The  guns 
of  Liege  are  said  to  be  cheaper  than  those  of  England ; 
but  there  is  not,  we  believe,  any  real  ground  for  such  an 
assertion ;  they  may  perhMs  cost  leu  money,  but  then 
they  are  not  nearly  so  well  finished,  nor  so  good,  as 
English  guns.  Had  tber  been  really  cheaper,  the  manu- 
lacture  would  not  have  declined  so  r^ldly  as  it  did  dur- 
ing the  4  years  ending  with  1838. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Fire-arms  roanufectored 
at  Liege  in  each  of  the  4  years  ending  with  1838. 
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and     Ml. 
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Pocket. 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

Total 

100,488 

15S.044 

103.083 

56,753 

«4,S39 

13,041 
Sl.«96 

7.1«9 

8.438 

16^6 

13^ 

15,737 
88,066 
1M55 
10,354 

49,488 
70,314 
43,784 
58,637 

74,608 
71,751 
39,300 
34,548 

41S,868 

93,451 

45.789 

60,638 

816463 

880,«)1 

{Bria9ofnne,  Ituhutrie  en  Betg.  11. 309.) 

In  1836,  the  most  flourishing  year  of  the  manuCMtare, 
the  value  of  the  fire-arms  Issued  from  the  diflbrenC  fac- 
tories of  Liege  was  estimated  at  7,000,000  fir. 

Steam  engrnes  and  machinery  are  largehr  produced  hi 
Liege  and  in  the  adjacent  btunr  and  populous  village  of 
Seraing,  about  3  m.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
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tiM  Maete.  Th«  palace  of  tiia  tbnmr  prhM»4>Ubopt  at 
tlMft  place  havliw  bean  bought  In  1817  br  the  MeMieurt 
Cockarin,  EDglishmen,  thej  etUbliihed  in  It  the  largeit 
hardvaro  manafiicturing  ettabUahroent  In  Belgiom,  or 
iadoed  on  the  Continent.  It  U  deroCed  to  the  constmction 
or  steam-englnet  and  other  deacrlptioni  of  maehlnery. 
and  to  forghig  and  manafkctortng  iron  and  Iron  goodi. 

It  to  wud  that  60  steam-cngnie*,  of  the  agcregate 
pow«r  of  6B9  boTMs,  ^re  constantlf  conployednin  thto 
factOTT,  with  from  2,000  to  9,300  workmen.  MO  of  whom 
are  nunera.  Moat  of  the  locomotive  engines  upon  the 
Belflclan  rallwaya,  the  engines  for  steam  resseU,  Ac. 
uaed  in  Balglum,  have  been  made  here,  and  many  have 
•lao  been  sent  to  other  parts.  But  we  regret  to  have  to 
add,  that  frtMn  some  cause  or  other,  Messrs.  Cockerill 
hare  reeentlf  been  involved  in  serious  difflculties  :  and 
if  thefr  works  be  now  carried  on,  it  must,  we  apprenend, 
be  through  the  advances  that  have  been  made  them. 

Iflege  has  also  mauufactoriea  of  flies,  nails,  stoves,  and 
hardware  of  all  kinds ;  watches,  Jewellerr,  bronse,  and 
ether  ornaments ;  woollen  and  cotton  (kbncs,  hats,  glue, 
tobacco,  paper,  chemical  products,  &c. ;  with  numerous 
^reJng  Doosea,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.  It  has  an 
•xchimge,  a  chamber  of  cummeree,  a  bank,  with  the 
privOega  of  coining  moni^,  a  savings*  bank,  a  mont^e. 
pMiit  numerous  hospitals,  and  benevolrat  institutions, 
superior  and  elementary  schools,  and  various  learned  so- 
clKiea.  A  railway  connects  Liege  with  Loavain  uid 
Bmssela. 

In  the  7th  eeotnry,  a  village  named  Lfgim  oecnpied  a 
part  of  the  site  of  the  present  city.  In  Tit,  the  ancient 
cathedral  was  foondeo,  and  Liege  was  erected  into  a 
Wahopric.  In  the  lOth  century  its  Mshops  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  independent  sovereign  princes.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding agea  continual  wars  and  disturbances  prevailed 
between  the  burghers,  who  were  ardently  attached  to 
popular  institutions,  and  the  prince-bishops.  It  was 
taken  oo  the  90th  of  October,  1408.  bv  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  BoiYundy,  and  baj-barousiy  delivered  up  to 
military  execution.  During  the  French  ascendancy,  it 
became  tlie  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Ourthe.  ( Vandfrmaeien^ 
DicL  qf  tke  Prop.  Lifg^S  Briapoitme^  de  rindtutrie  em 
Betfttame :  Heuteklhig,  Ck4tmber$,^c.) 

LIEGNITZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  pro  v.  Silesia,  cap.  gov. 
and  dre.  of  Liegnitx,  on  the  Katsbach,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Schwanwasser,  46m.W.  by  N.  Breslan  ;  lat.  bl^ 
H'«^N.,Iong.l«0  9'47"E.  Pop.  (1837).  11,607.  It  was 
Berly  a  (brtrets  of  some  strength,  but  now  has  onlv 
gates  without  walls ;  and  its  ramparts  being  planted  witn 
trees  and  laid  out  in  gardens,  serve  only  for  public  walks. 
It  to  an  old,  but  a  handsome,  well  built  town :  it  has 
several  anburbs,  3  Lutheran,  and  3  R.  Cath.,  churches  ; 
a  line  chapel  —  the  FwriUnemtlU  —  in  which  are  buried 
tke  princes  of  the  line  of  Puut,  a  dvnasty  which  gave 
M  kings  to  Poland,  md  123  dukes  to  Liegnits,  from  77ft 
to  167a,  wtien  the  amlly  became  extinct ;  the  old  castel- 
lated palace  of  those  princes  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
sorrounded  tiy  a  wet  ditch,  an  ancient  council-house, 
a  gymnasiura,  an  academy,  established  In  1810  for  the 
scma  of  SUeslan  gentlemen,  whether  It.  Catholics  or 
F/otestanta.  an  orphan  asylum,  a  workhouse,  an  hos- 
pital, kc  Outside  the  town  is  a  good  cemetery.  Lieg- 
nhs  to  ttaa  seat  of  the  superior  Judicial  courts,  boards  of 
taxation,  and  weights  and  measures,  Ac.  for  its  aov.,  and 
ttte  head-quarters  of  several  battalions  of  fUslleers,  of 
a  Itmdwekr  or  mlUtia  battalion,  and  of  a  commandant  of 
poHoe.  It  manufactures  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stidb, 
atocklngs,  lace,  Prussian  Mue,  and  starch,  and  has  several 
l»reweries  and  bleaching  grounds,  and  an  active  trade  in 
its  o%m  produce,  and  in  madder  and  other  products  raised 
Isi  tlie  adjacent  country.  The  gardeners  in  the  vicinity 
mre  said  to  be  the  most  expert  of  any  in  Silesia.  On  the 
16th  of  August,  1760,  Frederick  the  Great  totallv  de- 
fcatcd  the  Austrian  general  Laudohn  in  tlie  neighbour' 
bood  of  tlito  town  ;  Frederick  made  his  dispotitions  with 
•o  much  skill  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Marshal 
Daun,  who  commanded  another  Austrian  army,  to  come 
to  Laudohn 's  assistance.  ( Von  Zedlitx^  Da*  Prut*.  Staatt 
iii.  148. ;  Bergkmu,  AUr.  Lander,  ^.) 

LIERKE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Antwerp,  cap. 
canton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little  Nethe, 
10  m.  S.R.  Antwerp.  Pop.  in  1836,  13,090  (HeuscJUing). 
It  to  well  built,  and  has  several  churches,  a  convent,  an 
hospital,  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stufft,  with 
cotton-printing  establishments,  dtotillerlcs,  breweries, 
and  a  number  of  oil  mills,  rape  seed  being  largely  culti- 
vated in  its  vicinity.  It  sends  8  deps.  to  the  provincial 
uaembjj.  (DieLGfof.,  &c.) 

LIFFORD,  an  InUna  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
CO.  Donegal,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  It  U  situated  on 
the  extreme  K.  verge  of  the  co.,  on  the  Foyle,  imme- 
diately below  the  confluence  of  the  Finn  and  Mome 
rivers,  T4  m.  S.  S  .W.  Londonderry.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,096. 
It  to  connected  by  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Foyle  vrith  the 
town  of  Strabane  in  Tvrone.  of  which  it  to  now  merely 
a  dependency.  It  consists  of  two  small  streets,  and  has 
a  par.  church,  a  Ron.  Cath.  diapel,  a  Freabyterlan 
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maatlng-hoiita,  a  barrack,  and  a  coorthouia  and  prison 
for  the  CO.  DonMaL  It  sent  t  OMms.  to  tlie  Irish  par- 
Uament  till  the  Union,  when  H  was  dtofranchised. 

LIOOR,  a  town  of  &E.  Asia,  cap.  of  a  Malay  princi- 
pality, dependent  on  Siam,  on  the  Ta-yung  near  its 
mouth,  in  the  Gulph  of  Siam,  about  lat.  (P  17'  N.,  long. 
lOOO  ly  B.  Pop.,  estimated  at  5,000 ;  chiefly  Siamese, 
Malays,  and  Chinese.  It  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
more  populous;  but  it  was  captured  by  the  Burmese, 
and  Its  inhabs.  carried  off.  In  17W,  and  again  in  1783.  It 
has  brick  ramparts,  and  a  wet  ditch ;  and  in  182ft,  14 
cannon  were  mounted  on  its  walls.  Within  the  town  are 
many  brick  temples  and  pyramids,  one  having  a  gilt 
spire,  a  conspicuous  object  at  aea ;  but  all  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  of  less  solid  materiato.  Two  or  three  Chi- 
nese Junks  trade  with  Ligor,  bringtaigootton,  and  taking 
back  tin,  black  pepper,  rattans,  Jte.  The  raJah  of  Ligor 
has  extensive  authority,  with  the  power  of  capital  pa« 
ntohment  over  all  the  Malay  states,  tributary  to  81am. 
{Crawfmr^i  8Um,  ^.,  a  311.  {  Hatmition's  £.  L  Oa- 
teUeer.) 

LIMA,  the  c^.  dtr  of  Peru,  and,  next  to  Mexico,  tha 
most  magniflcent  in  the  countries  formerlv  comprised  in 
Spantoh  America,  on  the  Rimac  f  whence,  by  corruption, 
the  name  of  the  city),  in  a  delightful  valley,  from  ftOO  to 
600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  6  m.  from  Its  port  of 
Callao,  on  the  Padflc.and  about  300  m.  S.S.E.Truxlllo : 
lat.  120  y  4V'  8.,  long.  77°  17'  ly  W.  Pop.  variously  es- 
timated,  but  it  may  probably  amount  to  between  30,000  and 
60,000.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  passes  within  90 
leagues  of  the  city ;  but  its  spurs  approach  to  within  three 
fourths  of  a  league  from  its  gates,  and  form  an  amphU 
theatre,  within  which  Ltana  to  built.  The  Rlmac,  which 
separates  the  city  firom  its  suburb,  San  Lazaro,  is  crossed 
by  an  excellent  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  which,  behif 
Aimished  with  recesses  and  seats,  to  a  favourite  prome- 
nade. The  city,  about  %  m.  in  length  R.  to  W..  l^  1(  m. 
In  its  greatest  breadth,  to  of  a  triangular,  or  rather,  semi- 
circular, shape,  the  base,  or  long  diameter,  being  formed 
by  the  river.  Elsewhere,  Lima  to  surrounded  by  a  pa- 
r^>et  wall,  about  7  m.  in  circuit,  from  18  to  2ft  ft.  high, 
and  about  9  ft.  thick :  it  to  pierced  by  six  gates,  open 
tirom  4  a.  m.  to  11  p.  u.,  and  to  defended  oy  35  bas- 
tions. Except  at  some  of  the  bastions,  the  wall  to  too 
narrow  for  the  mounting  of  artillery ;  and  it  to  merely 
sofflcient  to  protect  the  town  against  any  sudden  attack 
by  an  Indian  force,  for  which  purpose  It  was  constructed, 
in  1685.  At  the  S.B.  extremity  of  the  city  is  a  small  ci- 
tadel, in  which  are  the  artillery  barracks,  and  a  mllltarf 
d^pdt.  When  seen  from  Callao  roads,  or  even  f^^m  a 
less  dtotance,  Lima  has  an  imposing  appearance,  its  nu- 
merous domes  and  spires  giving  It  quite  an  oriental 
aspect.  Like  the  other  Spantoh  cities  of  America,  it  to 
laid  out  in  qmadroi,  or  squares  of  bouses,  400  ft.  each 
way,  and  divided  by  streets  33|  ft.  wide,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  courses  of  the  streets  do 
not  follow  the  cardinal  points,  but  vary  from  B.  to  S.B., 
that  the  walto  mar  cast  a  shade  both  in  the  momina 
and  afternoon.**  In  1791,  the  dty,  with  Its  suburb,  Ei 
Cercado,  contained  a09  quadrmi,  and  855  streets.  Since 
then  little  or  no  improvement  has  been  made ;  not  a  sin- 
gle new  dwellhw  baring  been  built  within  the  walto 
during  the  last  30  years.  (  Three  Yean  im  the  PaeUlc,  1. 
379.)  Throuj^  the  centre  of  nearly  all  the  streets  di- 
rected E.  to  w.  runs  a  stream  of  water,  3  ft.  wide,  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  fllth  thrown  out  fHna  private 
dwellings.  Most  of  the  refuse  to,  however,  got  rid  of  by 
the  Turkey  bussards,  which  swarm  in  Lima,  and,  like 
dogs  in  Lbbon,  are  the  most  elicient,  or  rather,  the 
only  scavengers.  The  streets  are  paved  with  round 
pebUes,  and  the  narrow  foot-paths  with  flat  stones,  in 
very  bad  repair.  The  same  plan  extends  to  the  suburb 
of  San  Lazaro.  The  city  to  divided  Into  4  Quarters,  and 
each  of  these  Into  35  barrio*.  For  each  barrio  an  alcalde, 
or  district  magistrate,  is  selected  from  among  the  inhab. 
For  religious  purposes,  it  is  divided  into  8  parishes.  On 
account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  lew  houses  are 
more  than  one  story  high,  or  if  there  be  two  stmies,  the 
walls  of  the  upper  consist  of  only  cane,  or  wattled  reeds, 
plastered  over  with  clay,  and  whitewashed  or  painted. 
This  kind  of  architecture  Is  applied  to  even  the  churches 
and  other  pul>lic  edifices,  their  upper  parts  being  of  wood- 
work, covered  with  stucco.  The  lower  parts  of  thebouiet 
aro  mostly  constructed  of  adobe*,  or  sun-dried  bricks, 
made  of  ctoy  and  chopped  straw.  The  roofli  are  uni- 
formly flat.  Some  ofthe  better  sort  of  houses  have  a  toraoe 
oo  the  top.  formed  of  large  thin  baked  bricks ;  the  com- 
mon dwellings  are  usually  roofed  only  with  thin  rafters, 
cane,  and  mats,  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  an  inch  <Mr 
more  thick  ;  but  as  it  rarely  or  never  rains  with  any  vio- 
lence in  Lima,  these  light  roofs  sufflciently  answer  their 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  so  easily 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  when  thrown  down 
are  incomparably  less  dangerous  than  if  ther  were  con- 
structed of  more  solid  materiato.  Most  of  the  housea 
have  a  patio,  or  court  vard,  in  front,  with  a  large  arched 
gateway  opening  to  tne  street,  over  which  to  a  beavj 
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iNUcony.  The  wftUt  of  the  jniMm  are  peinted  without 
wid  wfthin  with  rarioo*  derices.  In  fretoo.  Till  of  late 
yean,  few  of  the  windows  had  either  glaaa  or  aaahea.  Al- 
moct  erery  boufo  hat  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
Its  precincts,  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Gar- 
d<ms  are  rare. 

in  the  centre  of  the  dty  is  the  Pla^a  iia^oTt  or  deta 
Imkpendemciat  the  principal  square  and  market-place. 
It  is  a  flne  open  space,  the  site  of  a  quadra.  On  Its  B. 
side  are  the  cathedral,  the  tagrario  or  principal  parish 
church,  and  the  archbishop's  palace  t  the  last,  a  large 
superior  edifice,  Is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Peruylan 
Renate.  On  the  N.  is  what  was  once  the  rioerov's  resi- 
dence, an  old  unsightly  structure,  now  appropriated  to 
the  courts  of  Justice  uid  other  goremment  offices.  On 
the  W.  side  are  the  cabildo  or  town-hall,  a  Chinese 
looking  edifice,  the  city  ntA,  and  other  offloes :  and  on  the 
fourth  side  is  a  colonnaoiB  before  a  row  of  prirate  houses. 
The  abore  public  buildings  have  all  ranges  of  mean  look- 
ing shops  in  their  lower  story.  The  booths  of  small  traders 
coTcr  nearl V  a  third  part  of  the  area  of  the  square.  In 
the  centre  Is  a  flne  bronse  public  fountain,  40  ft.  high, 
raised  upon  a  level  table  of  masonry  40  ft.  on  each  side, 
ornamented  with  eight  lions  supporting  a  statue  of  Fame, 
and  supplied  with  excellent  water  IVom  the  Rimac. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  the  dty  Is  occu- 
pied by  convents  xnd  churches.  Besides  a  great  many 
convents  and  nunneries,  with  churdies  attached,  Lima 
has  87  churdies,  and  85  chapels  belonging  to  hospitals, 
colleges,  Ac.  (For  an  account  of  the  churches,  con- 
vents, Ac.  when  in  their  splendour,  see  UUoa,  Vopage  de 
FAmMque,  I.  488.,  Ac.)  The  cathedral,  founded  by 
Pisarro,  and  in  which  he  Is  burled,  is  a  large  flne  edifice, 
186  (t  In  front  by  S80  deep ;  but  its  dfcct  Is  Injured  by 
gaudy  colouring  and  grotesque  ornaments.  At  dther 
comer  of  the  fhmt  is  an  octagonal  tower^rlslng  nearly 
800  it  from  lu  base,  which  Is  40  ft  high.  These  towers, 
having  been  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of  1746, 
were  rdMiilt  in  1800.  In  the  belflrles  are  several  fine, 
toned  bells,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  310  quintals. 
The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  magnUlcent.  It  is  di- 
vided Into  three  naves,  and  paved  with  large  earthen 
tiles.  The  roof,  which  Is  beautifolly  nanelled  and 
carved,  is  supported  bv  arches  springing  from  a  double 
row  of  square  stone  pillars.  The  high  altar  is  In  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  its  columns,  cornices,  and  mould- 
ings, are  either  cased  with  pure  silver  or  are  richly  gilt 
The  seats  and  pulpit  in  the  choir  are  exquisitely  carved, 
and  there  are  two  large  and  flne-toned  organs.  "  The 
riches  which  have  been  lavished  at  various  times  upon  the 
Interior  of  this  edifice,  are  scarody  to  be  credited  any 
where  but  In  a  city  which  once  paved  a  street  with  in- 
gots of  silver  to  do  honour  to  a  new  vkeroy.  The 
bftlustrades  surrounding  the  mat  altar,  and  the  pipes  of 
the  organ,  were  of  silver.    It  may  be  mentiooed,  as  a 

rroof  of  the  abundance  of  silver  ornaments,  that  in  1881, 
\  ton  of  silver  was  taken  from  the  various  churches  in 
iJima  without  bdng  missed,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  sUte.**  ( CakUintgh's  TteateU  As  5.  America,  U.  66.) 
The  $4Mgrario  has  a  fine  fii^e,  and  its  Interior  Is  very 
splendid  and  richly  adorned.  The  roof  is  lofty  and 
beautlAilly  pandied,  and  In  the  centre  Is  a  cupola  rest- 
ing on  the  four  comers  formed  by  the  Intersection  of 
the  cross  aisle.  Several  of  the  other  par.  churches  are 
worthv  a  visit.  Some  of  the  conventual  churches  are 
remarkably  rich.  That  of  the  Dominicans,  800  it.  long 
by  80  broad,  has  a  steeple  180 11.  high,  being  the  loftiest 
In  Lima. 

The  revolution  secularised  a  good  deal  of  dinrdi 
property ;  but  previously  to  that  event,  the  Dominican 
convent  is  said  to  have  had  a  rental  of  80,000  dollars  a 
year,  and  a  large  library,  some  good  paintings,  and  nu. 
merous  rellques,  Ac,  including  a  statue  of  the  Madonna 
studded  with  gems,  said  to  be  of  immense  value.  Some 
of  the  cdls  belonglnff  to  It  were  richly  ftimlshed.  The 
Franciscan  convent  u  among  the  oldest  and  larcest  in 
Lima.  Its  buildings  cover  two  quadras,  and  its  diurdi, 
which  Is  next  In  site  to  the  cathedral,  is  gorgeously 
adorned.  Its  monks  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from 
Um)  manufkcture  of  shrouds,  of  which  they  have,  or  at 
least  had,  the  monopoly.  In  addition  to  the  convents, 
there  are  cosos  de  exerddo.  Into  which  females  retire 
during  Lent,  to  perform  acts  of  penance ;  and  in  the 
convent  of  Reooieto  are  shnilar  cells  for  men.  The 
number  of  monks  and  nuns  here  and  in  other  parts  of 
Peru  was  formerly  very  great  \  but  It  Is  now  quite  other- 
wise, and  the  influence  of  the  revolution  ha  tnmfaig  out 
these  laay,  dissolute  drones,  and  In  lessening  the  de- 
ference tbe  inhabs.  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  all 
priests,  how  undeserving  soever,  has  been  most  bene^ 
llcial.  There  are  8  foundUng  asylums,  and  11  public 
hospitals,  one  of  the  latter,  St.  Andres,  having  600 
beds.  Attached  to  It,  Is  an  indiflbrent  botanic  garden ; 
and  adlolnlng  It,  Is  the  medical  college  of  San  Fer- 
nando, established  In  180!).  Lima  has  a  university, 
founded  In  1871 :  It  occupies  a  handsome  building,  and 
.Is  partly  supported  by  congress,  and  partly  by  the  pro- 


duce of  an  wnoal  luU-haHI  The  itadeiits,  of  vhoM 
there  are  only  from  80  to  60,  generally  reside  wMUn  the 
walls  of  the  iQstitutkm.  The  PeruvUn  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives holds  its  sittings  in  an  apartment  in  the  unl- 
versitv.  The  former  palace  of  the  Inqidaitlon  Is  now  a»- 

ftroprUted  to  a  gaol,  and  to  the  national  museum,  whl^ 
hough  In  extremdy  bad  order,  possesses  vduawe  col- 
lections of  minerals,  and  Peravian  antiquities.  Lima 
has  several  ecclesiastical  colleges^  and  semlntfles,  and  a 
nautical  acadonv.  The  colleges,  however,  are  now  in 
any  thing  but  a  flourishing  state ;  but.  on  the  other  band, 
numerous  Lancastrian,  and  other  primary  sdiools,  have 
q>rung  up,  and  It  is  alleged  that  all  the  white  ditldreo 
are  taught  to  read  and  write.  Notwithstanding  the  low 
state  of  the  university.  It  Is  affirmed  that  education  has 
made  a  great  advance  in  the  Peruvian  cudtal  since  the 
revolution,  and  lu  emandpatlon  firmn  the  control  <^ 
the  priests  Is,  at  all  events,  an  Immense  step  in  advance : 
a  considerable  number  of  modem  sdentlflc  and  other 
works  are  said  to  be  annually  Imported  ttam  Europe. 

There  Is  a  good  theatre,  but  of  rather  a  singular  form. 
It  bdng  a  lone  oval,  with  the  stage  occupying  the  greater 

Crt  of  one  of  Its  sides.  Bull-flghts  were  formerly  oel»> 
ated  at  Lima  with  an  icUU  that  rivalled  those  of  Seville: 
and,  though  abolished  by  San  Martin  \u  18SS,  tbeywpear 
to  have  revived.  The  amphitheatre,  Pla^  dH  Adio,  m  the 
suburb  of  San  Lasaro,  where  they  are  hdd,  has  an  area 
400  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  barrier  7  ft.  high,  and 
3  tiers  of  boxes  raised  on  brick  pilUrs,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  firom  10,000  to  13,000  spectators.  Cock-flghdngis 
a  fiivourite  public  diversion ;  tneaock-pit,  or  coinrMN,  is 
an  area  60  ft.  In  diameter,  surrounded  uj  9  bendies  and  a 
tier  of  boxes,  whidi,  on  Sundays  waA  hdydays,  are 
usually  crowded  by  visiters.  Outside  the  walls.  Is  the 
pantheon,  a  general  cemetery  established  eariy  in  the 
present  century.  It  is  a  square  indosure,  laid  out  In 
walks  and  garaens,  the  surrounding  wall  being  full  of 
niches  for  the  reoepticm  of  o(Hpses.  These  are  generally 
deposited  without  oofflns,  their  decay  being  accelerated 
bv  the  application  of  unslaked  lime.  Before  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  pantheon,  the  dead  were  always  burled 
in  churches ;  but  this  is  now  prohibited,  and  hearses  be- 
longing to  the  pantheon  are  provided  for  the  performance 
of  ftmerals,  which  are  not  aUowcd  to  traverse  the  streets 
afternoon.  Immediately  without  the  suburb  San  Laiaro, 
are  some  excellent  public  baths.  TheroadfktMnCallaoto 
Lima  is  quite  straight,  and  for  neariy  the  last  Sm.  it 
fenced  on  dther  side  by  a  brick  wail  aiM  parapet,  shaded 
with  trees,  and  irrigated  by  running  streams.  At  Inter- 
vals of  100  yards  are  ornamental  stone  seats ;  but  the 
whole  work,  together  with  the  flne  gateway  at  Its  upper 
end,  by  which  the  dty  is  entered,  fias  been  suflbred  to 
fall  into  decay. 

The  vicinity  of  Lima,  where  not  covered  with  vUlai 
and  pleasure-grounds.  Is  very  productive  of  malse, 
bariey,  various  other  grains,  beans,  kitchen  vegetables, 
flruits,  sunur,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  potatoes,  Ac  ;  grapes 
are  abundant,  and  yield  some  prettv  good  wine ;  olivea 
thrive  well :  and  water-mdons  are  important  articles  of 
culture^  ^°S.  Is^gdj  consumed  in  the  dty  during  the 
hot  months.  But  agriculture  and  horticulture,  Uke  every 
ottier  branch  of  industry,  is  much  neglected.  As  very 
little  raUi  fSdls  at  Lima,  aitifldal  irri^ttion  is  indispens- 
able. The  Incas  had  cut  numerous  trendies  and  canals 
in  the  nei^bourhood,  which  the  Spaniards  flndlng  ready 
to  thdr  hands,  took  some  care  to  xeep  in  order  \  but  at 

ftresent  it  Is  sdd  Uiat  the  drains  for  oonveving  the  water 
rom  the  city  are  so  bad  that  the  water  is  eitner  sufRored  to 
run  to  waste,  or  to  stagnate  and  generate  noxious  eflluvia. 
The  refuse  of  the  cHy  might  be  made  a  valuaUe  manure 
for  the  soil  \  but  such  is  the  carelessness  and  indolence  oiT 
the  inhab.,  that  it  is  dther  thrown  into  the  canals,  or 
conveyed  without  the  walls,  or  to  the  river's  brink,  where 
it  is  suffered  to  accumulate  in  fBrmentlng  mounds  of 
immense  sise.  {Peru  tu  U  i$,  \.  80,  81.)  lAn  stock 
are  fed  in  great  numbers  near  Lima,  ls«ge  quantities 
of  animal  food  bdng  consumed  in  the  d^.  The  de* 
mand  for  poultry  Is  immense,  espeddly  for  geese  and 
turkeys.  The  slaughter  of  pigs  Is  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 80,000  a  year :  the  trade  ofthe  pork-butcher  is  one 
of  the  most  lucrative,  after  that  ofthe  baker  and  lotteiy- 
man.  Cook-stands  for  flsh  (which  are  good  and  cheap) 
and  fried  pork,  are  to  be  found  at  the  comer  of  evoy 
square.  From  40  to  60  head  of  oxen,  and  fhm  300  to 
400  sheep,  are  killed  dally  for  the  Lhna  market:  the  beef 
Is  very  good ;  the  mutton  of  Inferior  quality.  Putry  and 
sweetmeat  criers  are  seen  every  where  in  the  streets  \ 
and  MosoMortfiM  or  p^>-shops  are  very  commoo.  Pap 
boiled  with  or  without  fruit  or  vegMable  add,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar  or  molasses,  constitutes  the  Li- 
menlan  dish  **  ma$afmora,**  which  is  as  great  a  fhvourlta 
in  Lima  as  roast  beef  In  London.  Few  of  the  dishes,  how. 
ever,  suit  the  taste  of  strangers,  firom  their  behig,  with 
the  exception  of  poultry,  dther  steeped  in  lard,  or  highly 
seasoned  with  pepper.  Most  flhmilies  in  inferior  dr- 
cumstances  provide  theoisdves  with  ready  cooked  food 
firom  the  streeU.    Water  for  drinking,  which  is  ahnost 
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iM  of  beat  and  cold  are  imtct  expwrUDced ;  vlthfai 
the  dttj  the  thenDon«ter,  tn  the  •hade*  nevar  flUU  in 
vhiter  under  ttP  F^  nor  ruaa  fn  Mioinier  abort  939,  lu 
DMial  Hatloo  bainf  >bo«t  WO  In  «aU.«irad  apartmanU. 
The  ordinary  daily  tango  of  tamp,  la  only  IP  or  40.  Tha 
Tear  !•  dirldod  batwaen  the  dry  and  Uko  noM  mmoo  i 
the  fionnar  haglaa  In  Nov.,  tna  latter  In  May;  and 
dirotthoot  the  wtntar  (May  to  Oct.)  a drissly  mkt  often 
j/nvMt  In  the  morning  and  eraning,  and  light  draaaea 
are  abandoned  for  vooltens,  *c  Cool  breeaea  tnm  the 
8.W.  blow  for  g-tth*  of  the  year;  and  the  hot  raya  of  the 
aun  are  generally  Intercepted  Iqr  a  layer  oCdooda.  Earth, 
qoakee  occur  every  year,  particolarly  after  the  miata  dia- 
pene,  and  have  osually  been  very  destractlre  at  Intervala 
ora0or60fnrs;biit  Llaaalafkeefhmistorma.  Ejihl— Ira 
are  few.  The  cllmafta,  bowerer,  or  ratbert  perhapa,  the 
neglect  of  aanatory  regulatkma  and  of  claanHneai,  nami 
to  bave  an  aaervating  tendency,  aa  abowa  In  the  da- 
arneracy  of  moat  of  the  faihab.,  eipedaUy  the  whitaa. 
The  rate  of  mortality  la  alto  rery  high.  The  ararage 
annber  of  deatha  may.  It  la  aald,  be  eatbnatad,  firom  a 
tolerably  corrrct  return,  fhmi  18SS  to  1885  Indoalve,  at 
MOO  a  year,  which.  In  10  yeara,  would  amount  to  mora 
than  tta  total  pop.  (See  Perm  as  ii  it,  L  81— W.) 
Hence  the  pop.  increaaea  little.  If  at  alL  In  ITM,  It  waa 
Mated  ta  be  a8,6S7 :  and  tn  1818,  it  amounted,  according 
to  a  oaMua.  to  M,OW  t  S7;Mft  malea,  and  96,551  fiemalea 


Of  thia  aomber,  nearfy  10,000  were  whitea  and  ereolea, 
€.000  wtntito§,  from  5J0OO  to  8,000  Indiana,  and  about 
10,000  negroea  or  bladu.  The  oegroca  are  chiefly  am* 
picMred  aa  donwatki  and  mcchanka ;  the  meatiaoa  in 
trade  aMd  agriculture.  Thephyalcal  mid  moral  character 
of  the  white  bthab.  of  Ltana  la  Andaluaian.  The  ladlea 
are  cdebratwd  for  beau^  and  flneneaaof  figure,  but  want 
frcihneaa  of  complexion.  They  wear  a  very  remark- 
able walking  dreaa,  peculiar  to  this  dttj  and  Tnuillo. 
**  This  dreaa  conalsts  of  two  parta,  one  called  the  Myo, 
the  other  the  imamto.  The  first  Is  a  petticoat  aiade  to  fit 
ao  tightly,  that,  bainf  at  the  same  time  onlte  elastic,  the 
fbrm  of  the  limbs  u  rendered  distinctly  Tlsible.  The 
aMoto,  or  doak.  Is  alao  a  petticoat,  but  intend  of  hanging 
about  the  heeb,  aa  all  honest  petticoats  ought  to  do,  it  la 
drawn  over  the  bead,  hreait.  and  face ;  and  Is  kaipt  so 
dose  by  the  haoda,  which  It  also  conceals,  that  no  part  of 
ibe  booy,  except  one  eye,  and  sometimea  only  a  small 
portkm  ot  one  eye,  la  perceptible.  A  rich  coloured  haad- 
Larchlef;  or  a  silk  band  and  tassel,  are  flreqoently  tied 
pound  the  wabt,  and  hang  nearly  to  the  ground  in  fhxit." 
(IfaTa  TVasvit.  I.  108L  100.)  Within  doors  the  ladlea 
adopt  the  Bngllsh  or  French  costume,  with  a  profusion 
ofjeweUarT.  The  morals  of  both  sexes  hare  been  repre- 
sented as  lax  tn  a  high  degree,  but  they  are  probably 
aot  worse  (which,  however,  is  not  saying  ameh)  than 
In  moat  other  large  dtlea  of  8.  America.  The  author 
of  Three  Yemrt  im  the  Pmeifte  says  t  **  Intrlguea  are  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  In  fMhlooaMe  drdea  \  but  I 
think  there  Is  more  virtue  and  morality  to  be  met  with 
fa  the  aeoond  ranks.'*  (11.105.)  Bxtraragance  in  Urlng. 
dreaa,  and  gambling,  are  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
WM?fc*'*g  la  uaiverMl  aaaong  both  men  and  women. 

Lima  waa  made  an  archbishop's  see  In  the  IGth  cen- 
tury ;  and  waa  loiic  the  grand  emtrepdt  for  the  trade  of 
all  the  W.  coast  or  8.  America ;  but  a  oooslderable  part 
of  the  fordgn  trade  of  Peru  Is  now  carried  on  through 
Boeooa  Ayraa,  and  the  former  la  also  In  the  habit  of 
Importing  European  goods  at  second  hand  from  Val- 
paraiso, and  other  parU  In  Chill.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, the  great  emporium  of  Para  Its  exports  consist 
principally  of  bullion  and  specie,  vlcunna,  and  sheens* 
wool,  bark,  diinchilla  skins,  salt-petre,  copper,  nn. 
sugar,  Itc  The  Imports  are  principally  woollen  and 
cotton  atuA,  cutlerr,  and  hardware  from  England; 
sUks,  brandy,  and  winea  (k-em  Spain  and  France ;  stock 
ish  from  the  U.  States ;  snulT,  Indigo,  tar,  naphtha,  Ac. 
Arom  Mexico ;  tobacco  from  Colombia,  with  timber  fbr 
the  eonstructlon  of  ships  and  houses  from  Guayaquil  ( 
wheat,  flour,  dried  fruits,  and  bullion  fh>m  Chili ;  Para- 
fuay  tea  fhma  Paraguay,  spices,  qutcksilrer,  perAimery, 
•c  (For  fbll  details  aa  to  these  matters,  see  Paau.) 
The  mannfacturtng  industry  of  Lima  la  but  Insignl- 


flcant.  It  baa  some  smeltTng-bouaea,  which,  in  1814, 
produced  15^11  asarcs  of  silver,  but  fbr  sereral  previous 
years  double  that  quantity  had  been  reduced  to  bare. 
It  baa  alao  a  mint  at  which,  ttxm  1786  to  1810,  1,567,914 
marcaofailverwere  coined.  (M^pos,  Artor.^.i  lUw^ 
4c  Tm6le$,  1838;  Com.  Diet.) 

About  3  leagtiea  to  the  S.B.  Is  the  fltvonrite  water- 
Ing-plaM  Chorrilloa,  resorted  to  by  people  of  rank 
and  Cuhion  for  several  months  in  the  summer,  and  by 
Invalida  during  the  winter.  **  It  Is  only  a  small  fishing 
village,  constructed  of  cane  and  muo.  The  Indian 
owners  of  the  houses  let  them  to  the  bathers  at  a  high 
rate  during  the  bathing  season ;  and  some  perscos  either 
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take  tbeoB  far  a  term  of  years,  or  coMlnMl  olhar  MgM 
sununer  houses  fbr  themselves.  CborrlUoa  la  ahoHarad 
from  the  S.W.  blast  by  ao  elevated  proaMntory,  called 
the  Moro-Solar.**  Numerous  Peruvian  ai^uitiea  Ua 
scattered  over  the  rich  but  now  partly 
late  plain  between  thia  town  and  Lhna. 

Lima  waa  founded  by  Plsarro  In  IBift,  under  the  tkla 
of  Omilmd  dr  iM  Be/tetj  **  City  of  Unga.*'  It  auArad 
aeverely  fttmi  the  eaithquakea  oi  1878,  and  1746,  tha 
latter  leaving  only  10  houaaa  standing  out  of  1,000 1 

m  and  If"     -    ^- 


and  again  by  tboae  of  1765,  1811  

tin  entered  It  on  the  11th  July.  I«ll,  and  prodalmad 
the  independence  of  Peru  at  Luaa  00  the  Sth  of  tha 


same  month,  (l/ltoa,  rommge  4»  PJUmMqmj  i.  41^. 
468..  gives  by  fbr  the  naoat  eompleto  and  antbeotic  ac- 
count of  Ltma,_prevlously  to  tna  craat  earthquake  of 
1746.  See  also  Tltree  Yemrt  im  ike  /aotfc,  18U,  i.  144— 
409. ;  a  1~100.(  lf<^i»  Btiee  mm  ^teMt,  U.  56-44.1 
^o^nftii  SemHeft  TVae.;  aMr««aaen's  8,  Jmeriem,  U 
141—96.  (  Cmkleiemtk,  ^e.  im  Mod.  TVwe.,  vol.  xxvULt 
HaWt  Trmt.  in  8.  America  t  Kmemc.  imfvitmrn:  Ac.) 
LIMBHOU8B.    SeelAmaomT  — » 

LIMERICK,  an  Inland  co.  of  Inland,  prav.  MiBflar. 
havhig  N.  the  aatnary  of  the  ftbanaon,  by  wkieb  It  la 
separated  fttmi  Clara.  B.  TIpperary,  S.  Cork,  and  W. 
Kerry.  Area,  674,78$  acrea,  of  which  91,981  are  ualni- 
proved  Biountain  and  bog.  Except  on  the  84,  W.,  and 
RE-extreasitlea,  the  suribcak  generally  flat.  CllaMta 
mild,  but  very  humid.  Soil  fbr  the  nsoat  part  excelleatp 
and  applicaMe  to  every  pnrpoae  of  hnsbaadry.  Mr* 
Young  describes  a  large  tract,  called  the  **  Golden  Vale,** 
as  the  beat  land  he  bad  ever  saan«  Tillage  baa  of  lata 
years  been  much  extended  In  this  eo^  but  la,  spaa' 
nnerally,  rwy  backward:  still,  however,  there  la  a  1 
deal  of  grass  land,  and  grasing  husbandry  and  the  < 
are  both  extensively  pursued.  Some  fine  loog-hc 
cattle  are  brad  and  rattaped  In  thia  co.,  paitlcnlarly  In  tha 
low  grounds  along  the  Shannon.  The  pemldoua  system 
of  earn  aore  (see  onii,  p.  40.)  has,  unfortanatdy,  bean 
widely  spread  In  Limenek ;  sod,  though  there  has  bean 
a  great  Incraaae  In  the  exportation  of  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
oata,  butter,  and  nsoat  other  artidea  fhmi  the  co.,  and  a 
material  Improvement  In  stock,  and  In  the  Impltiianii 
of  husbandry.  It  la  believed  that  the  condition  of  tha 
cottiera,  and  tne  smaller  class  of  ooouplers,  baa  bean  but 
little.  If  at  all.  Improved.  The  latter.  In  fbct,  are  fa 
the  moat  abkct  state ;  and  It  would  aeem  that  In  Ira- 
land,  aa  la  Italy  and  aome  other  oountrlea,  the  pes 
are  frequently  moat  wretdied  where  the  land  la 
Property  In  very  large  eatatea:   tillage 
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very  saaalU  but  sonae  of  the  grastng  farnu  are 
slve.  Average  rant  of  land,  Mr.  5d.  aa  acre.  Minerals 
and  maiHiftM^iiirei,  ezceptiog  aoase  departments  of  tha 
latter  carried  on  in  the  dty  of  Lhaerick,  of  no  Im- 
portanee.  Principal  rivers,  exclusive  of  the  Shannon, 
Maig,  Deale.  andMulkema.  Limerick  la  divided  faHo 
9  baroniea  and  115  parishes,  and  sends  4  meaM.  to  tha 
H.  of  C,  vis.  1  for  the  CO.  and  1  fiM*  the  dry  of  Limerlak. 
Begistered  electors  for  the  co..  In  1841^50,  864.  In 
1841  thU  00.  had  48,127  faihab.  housea,  56,818  fkmlUaa, 
and  810,010  bihab.,  of  whom  161,997  ware  maiaa,  and 
168,061  females. 

LiifSBicK,  a  dty,  pari,  bor.,  river  port,  and  eo.  of  a 
dty  ta  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Shannon,  107  m. 
S.W.  Dublin,  and  56  m.  B.  Loophead  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon,  laL  510  40'N.,  long.  8015'W.  Uisprla- 
dpally  situated  on  the  S.B.  sida  of  the  river,  within  tba 
coVof  Limerick,  but  partly  alM>  on  lU  N.  side,  wMUn 
the  CO.  ClareVThe  co.  of^the  dty,  which  U  Identical 
wUh  the  pari,  bor.,  Indudes  an  area  of  11,861  Imp.  acrea  1 
and  had.  In  1841,  a  pop.  of  65JB6,  whereof  the  diy  and 
suburba  had 48JWl,and  the  rural  dlatrlcta,  or  llbertlea, 
16,906^  Ltmerkk  la  the  fourth  dty  of  Ireland  bi  le- 
sped  of  sise  and  Importance.  It  owea  this  distindlon 
to  iu  situation  at  the  bead  of  the  astuary  of  the  Shan* 
non,  which  baa  made  It  the  emporium  or  the  extensive 
and  fbrtile  distrlcu  watered  1^  that  great  river.  It 
is  divided  Into— 1.  The  Bi^Ush  town,  now  the  oldest 
and  moat  decayed  portion,  on  King's  Island,  formed 
by  a  detadied  arm  or  the  Shannon  \  1  Irishtown,  Imme 
dXately  8.  of  the  above  \  and,  1.  the  New  Town,  to 
the  W.  of  the  latter,  called  Newtown-Pery,  ttom  Pery 
the  fbmily  name  of  the  Earl  of  Lhaerick,  on  whose 
estau  it  is  built.  Popularly  the  flrst  two  divisions  are 
called  the  Old,  and  the  latter  the  New  Town.  The 
country  part  of  the  dty  of  the  co.,  induding  Thomond 
Bridge  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  and  many  other 
exuusive  lines  ofcottagea,  la  called  the  Llbertlea.  The 
contnat  between  the  diflbrent  parts  of  the  dtv  Is  very 
striking.  The  Old  Town  Is  said  ta  the  Munidpal 
Boundary  Repwt  to  be  **ooe  vast  mass  of  filth,  dila- 
pidation, and  missay,  which  nothing  but  the  general 
employment  of  the  people  throughout  the  country  can 
correct,  because  the  unemployed  poor  are  attached  to 
the  large  crumbling  dty,  where  th^  can  find,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  sooaethlng  like  a  roof  to  cover  them.'*  The  New 
Town,  on  the  other  haiMl,  which  has  been  wholly  con* 
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•tnictMl  within  the  last  hidf  centurr.  Is  bat  littW  inferior  | 
to  tb«  best  pwrts  of  LlTcrpool.  It  1«  well  built,  and  the 
vtreeti,  which  are  broad  and  atralght,  croat  each  other 
at  right  angles.  It  hai  a  handcome  square,  in  which 
is  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
now  Lord  Monteagle,  to  whom  the  city  is  much  in- 
debted. The  houses  in  the  liberties  are  mostly  mere 
cabins,  occupied  by  a  very  poor  agricultural  population. 
The  main  arm  of  the  Shannon  is  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
one  of  which,  Thomond  Bridge,  originally  constructed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  oentunr,  was  lately  re-built ; 
the  other,  or  Wellesley  Bridge,  of  5  arclies,  each  70  ft. 
in  span,  a  very  handsome  structure,  was  completed  in 
I8S7.  There  are  three  bridges  over  the  smaller  arm  of 
the  Shannon,  between  English-town  and  Irish-town. 

The  CO.  of  the  city  has  18  parishes,  and  8  parts  of  pa- 
rishes, besides  an  extra-parochial  district.    Six  of  the 
Earishes  being  within  the  dty  properly  so  called,  which 
I  aiao  the  seat  of  the  see  of  Limerick.    The  cathedral,  a 
laree  Gothic  pile,  has  a  lofty  tower,  a  handsome  interior, 
and  many  monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  Dono^ 
O'  Brienyking  of  Thomond.   The  embattled  tower  of  this 
cathedral,  180  it.  in  height,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  and  adjacent  cotmtry,  including  the  course  of  the 
Shannon.    None  of  the  parochial  churches  seem  to  be 
worth  notice,  except  St  Minichln's  church,  formerlv  the 
most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  but  lately  rebuilt,  which, 
though  small,  is  for  situation  and  architecture  by  far  the 
handsomest  sacred  edifice  in  the  city.    According  to  the 
Rom.  Cath.  dirisions,  the  city  consists  of  five  parishes, 
that  of  St.  John  being  the  bishop's  mensal,  and  its  church 
if  considered  the  cathedral.   The  other  places  of  worship 
are  large,  and  some  of  elraant  structure.    There  are 
IViaries  of  the  Augustine,  Dominican,  and  Franciscan 
orders,  all  of  which  have  large  chapels  attached  to  them. 
Nearly  9-lOths  of  the  inhabc.  are  Catholics.    The  Pres- 
byteriana,  Quakers,  Weslenn  and  primitive  Methodists, 
and  Independents,  have  OKh  a  place  of  worship.    The 
handsomest  ptiblic  buildingin  Limerick  is  the  savings' 
bank,  built  in  1840.    It  is  a  l^orlc  structure,  of  cut  lime, 
atone.    The  savings'  bank  was  established  Jan.  1890,  and 
bad  Nov.  80.  1848,  87,545/.  of  deposiU.    The  diocesan 
school  for  the  dioceses  of  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  KU- 
fenora.  Is  kept  in  the  head-roaster's  house.    The  literary 
and  scientific  histitutions  art  the  Limerick  Institution, 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  Literary  and    Sci- 
entific Society.  Those  for  charitable  purposes  connected 
with  education  are  the  Blue-coat  school,  founded  in 
1717 ;  and  fne  schools  attached  to  the  parishes  and  fri- 
aries, in  which  great  numbers  of  children  are  instructed. 
No  fewer  than  1,900  children  are  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  **  Christian  Brothers,"  to  whom  the  city  is  much 
indebted.    Tliere  are  also  schools  founded  on  bequests 
of  Mrs.  VilUers  and  Dr.  Hall.    In  the  Old  Town  is  a 
school  for  females,  conducted  by  the  **  Sisters  of  Mercy," 
assisted  by  a  small  grant  from  the  Education  Board :  a 
Sunday  school  is  also  established  in  it,  for  the  females 
employed  during  the  wedt  at  the  laoe  factories.    In  the 
New  Town  is  a  large  female  school,  conducted  bv  the 
nuns  of  the  Presentation  Convent.    These  three  schools 
are  attended  by  about  800  children,  who,  according  to 
the  statement  or  Mr.  Ingiis,  are  "  able  in  general  to  write 
well,  are  perfectly  instructed  in  reading,  and  exhibit  in 
their  appearance  and  beltaviour  the  utmost  order  and 
neatness."    In  anothor  school  for  females,  190  poor  chil- 
dren are  educated  and  clothed.    The  other  charitable 
institutions  art  the  County  Homital ;  Barrington's  Hos- 
pital and  City  of  limerick  Infirmary,  a  large  building, 
containing  185  beds,  built  and  munificently  preaented  to 
the  city  bv  Sir  Joseph  Barrington  and  his  four  sons ; 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Kerry, 
opened  in  1893,  coat  about  SQMOl. ;  it  has  accommoda- 
tion for  about  840  patients,   if  co«t.  In  1845, 4,696^,  being 
at  the  rate  of  \ZL  10*.  8<i.  for  each  of  the  inmates.    Here 
Is  also  a  Fever  and  Lodt  Hospital,  and  a  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital ;  several  endowed  almshouses ;  a  Magdalen  Asylum ; 
an  Asylum  for  the  Blind :  a  mendicity  institution ;  a 
charitable  loan  fundi   and  a  charitable    pawn-office, 
founded  by  Matt.  Barrington,  Esq.,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Momt-de-Pita  at  Paris.  The  Limerick  union  workhouse, 
opened  in  1841,  is  on  a  large  scale,  being  fitted  to  aocom* 
modate  8,450  inmates.    Places  of  public  amusement  are 
not  much  encouraged.    The  theatre,  a  handsome  build- 
ing, was  sold  to  the  Auflustlne  monks,  and  has  been  fitted 
up  by  them  for  a  chapel,  and  a  suite  of  assembly' rooms 
is  applied  to  other  purposes ;  but  there  is  a  small  '*  cir- 
cus^' temporarily  eroded,  occasionally  used  as  a  theatre. 
The  Hanging  Gardens,  built  by  Mr.  Roche,  art  formed 
of  tiers  of  terraces,  raised  upon  arches,  on  the  uppermost 
of  which  is  a  range  of  green-houses,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  dty,  rirer,  and  adUaoent  country.    Lunerick 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  S.W.  military  district,  and 
has  barracks  for  1,450  men.    Three  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  town,  each  twke  a  wade,  so  that  a  i»per 
iasues  dally  from  the  press. 
The  old  corporation,  which  laid  claim  to  prescriptive 


pririleffes,  confirmed  by  a  series  of  charters  firom  the 
lime  oT  King  John,  consisted  of  a  mayor,  two  she^flb, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  aldermen,  burgesses,  and 
f^'eemen.  The  corporation  now  consists,  under  the  mu- 
nicipal reform  act,  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  80 
councillors.  The  dty  sent  9  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of 
C. ;  and  fk-om  the  Union  to  the  pass*lng  of  the  Reform 
Act,  It  sent  I  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  last- 
mentioned  act  conferred  on  it  the  pririlege  of  sending 
9  mems.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors, 
in  1849-50, 917.  The  system  of  local  Uxation  was  said, 
in  the  Municipal  Boundary  Report,  to  be  exceedingly 
unfair ;  and  to  press  with  unjust  and  extreme  severity  oo 
the  agriculturists  in  the  liberty. 

Assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  for  the  co.  of  the  dtyv 
by  the  Judges  of  circuit ;  courts  of  general  sessions  every 
quarter,  and  petty  sessions  every  week,  at  which  the 
mavor  and  city  magistrates  preside.  A  court  of  civil 
Jurisdiction,  which  is  empowered  to  hold  pleas  to  any 
amount,  is  held  on  Wednesdays ;  and  a  Court  of  Con- 
sdence  for  suits  under  40*.  every  Thursday.  Civil  bill 
cases  are  tried  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  the  co., 
who  holds  a  court  for  this  purpose  within  the  city  twice 
a  year.  The  income  of  the  corporation  amounts  to  be* 
tween  7000/.  and  8000/.  per  annum.  The  dty  Court-house 
is  a  plain  building:  the  co.  Court.house,  a  handsome 
structure,  was  erected  in  1810,  at  an  expense  of  19,0001. 
The  prisons  for  the  co.  and  city  are  within  the  municipal 
limits.  The  former,  erected  in  1891,  at  an  expense  of 
95,000/.,  has  a  Doric  portico,  and  is,  perliaps,  the  finest 
building  in  the  dty ;  it  is  constructed  on  the  radiating 
plan,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely  well  managed.  The 
dty  gaol,  a  gloomy  quadrangular  edifice,  is  comparatively 
ill  aiUpted  for  Its  purpose. 

There  are  three  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  ma- 
nufoctures  and  trade;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
sodety  of  merchants.  Incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1815,  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  trade,  and  who 
have  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  for  these  ob- 
Jcicts  ;  the  Agricultural  Association ;  and  the  Trustees  for 
the  Promoti(Hi  of  Industry,  in  whom  a  f^nd  of  7,000/.  waa 
vested  bj  the  London  Distress  Committee.  Limerick, 
however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  hare  anv  manufactures. 
The  linen  manufacture,  which  had  attained  to  some 
magnitude,  and  that  of  cotton,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, are  all  but  extinct.  The  manufacture  of  leather 
gloves,  for  which  the  dty  was  once  famous,  has  not  en- 
tirely disappeared ;  though  gloves,  sold  under  the  name 
of  '*  Limerick  gloves,"  are  now  not  unfrequentlv  made 
in  Cork.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  embroidering  in  lace  ; 
and  three  laoe  factories  now  at  work  give  employment  to 
troca  1,900  to  1,400  females.  Several  large  fiour  mills 
have  also  been  erected ;  and  the  town  has  distilleries, 
breweries,  tanneries,  foundries,  and  a  t>an«-  mill.  Lime- 
ride  has  for  many  vears  been  famed  for  its  fisbing-ho<As 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America. 

The  great  support  of  Limerick  u  her  triide,  which  is 
very  extensive.  She  Is,  as  alreadv  stated,  the  great  mart 
for  the  country  traversed  by  the  Shannon,  and  that 
immediately  connected  with  it.  Her  exports,  like  those 
of  most  Irish  towns,  consist  mostly  of  com  and  pro- 
visions, including  beef,  pork,  butter,  &c.  \  the  value  of 
these  articles  baring  amounted,  in  1835,  when  prices 
were  very  low,  to  717,600/.  out  of  a  total  export  of 
796,430/.  I  At  present  (1850)  the  value  of  the  exporU 
fhnn  Limerick  is  probably  not  under  1,900,000/.  The 
hnports  consist  prindpally  of  manufactured  goods,  coal 
and  iron,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  wine,  salt  fish,  timber,  ftc 
The  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  provindal  and  national 
banks,  have  turanches  here.  The  gross  customs*  duties 
amounted,  in  1845.  to  193,497/.,  in  1848  to  201,855/.  The 
post-office  revenue,  in  1845  was  8,592/. ;  in  1848,  4,194/. 
Limerick  either  is,  or  Is  on  the  eve  of  betaig  joined  to 
Dublin  by  the  South- Western  railway. 

This  dty,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  kingdom,  has  de- 
rived great  advantages  Arom  the  improvements  made 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  steamers  in- 
troduced on  that  river ;  and  it  will  derive  still  fkrther 
advantages  tnm  the  improvements  tluU  are  iwojected  lo 
respect  to  it.  The  sstuary  of  the  Shannon  forms  one  of 
the  finest  bsjs  in  the  work! :  vessels  of  very  large  burden 
approach  within  a  few  miles  of  the  dty;  and  ships 
of  400  or  500  tons  troload  at  iu  quays.  But  as  the  strand 
along  the  latter  dries  at  low  water,  and  as  its  bottom  is 
hard,  vessels  of  considerable  burden  have  been  seriously 
iqjured  on  their  grounding.  To  obviate  this  Inconvenf- 
ence  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a  weir  or  dam  across 
the  river,  alittle  below  the  town,  which  would  give  a 
constant  depth  of  from  16  to  18  feet  water  for  a  consider- 
able distance  upwards ;  and  a  loan  of  above  85,000/.  was 
to  be  advanced  by  government  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
the  construction  of  quays.  But  as  this  project  would 
have  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  river.  It  has  been 
abandoned,  and  government  has  recently  agreed  to  ad- 
vance 50,000/.,  on  security  of  the  rates,  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  wet  dock.    The  port  U  managed  by  com- 
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Hjoboor  nvmmm,  in  IMT,  7,351/.    In  coa- 
wteb  Um  trade  of  the  port  mar  be  tneotlaoed  tbe 

boikitngs,  ereeteo,  tn  IM6,  bf  a  company  of 

tlurAoUmn,  with  ayiimeuta  for  tbe  chamber  of  coto- 
•  Vtmrnry,  ttc. ;  the  cuatom-boiMe.  and  the  ex- 
There  behwfed  to  LImerkfc,  on  tbe  let  January. 
1«»  weetali.  of  the  anrepto  harden  of  IMS  ton*, 
he  w>  dooM  ttot  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
of  Itfrift  an  nnUly  tocwariny,  hot  at  tbe  fame 
ttee  there  is  a  Tact  deal  of  miMry  to  It ;  and  we  refrH 
ID  bnve  to  stale  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
chttsaa,  eapedaUy  In  the  oM  town,  wwe  exposed,  pre- 
Tknaiy  to  the  intnMfaMtion  of  the  eonptUsory  prorUlon 
far  the  sapport  of  the  poor,  to  extreme  and  almost  In- 
priratioQS.    And  this  Mate  of  things,  though  In 
free  asaended,  is  still  Tery  prevalent.    That  so 
sqaalid  poverty  and  ablect  misery  should  exist 
wtth  so  moch  wealth  and  comfort,  is  a  palnfiil 
■Mrtiiytng  anomaly.  We  should  think  It  well  worth 
pabUc  eoBsklmtlon  to  Inquire  whether  some  national 
eflbrt  shonld  not  be  made  to  reliere  this  and  some  other 
biah  cities  of  a  portion  of  their  pauper  Inhab.,  by  sending 
then  to  the  colonies ;  and  whether  measures  should  not 
be  taium  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil,  by  pre> 
Tenting  the  boUding  of  anv  very  toferior  houses.    The 
present  state  of  the  poor  m  Limerick,  and  some  other 
irteh  towns,  is  diagneeftil  to  the  oonntry,  and  discredh- 
abto  to  civilisation. 

Ltanericfc  was  fomerly  fbrtiiled.  and.  from  its  com- 
mwrintc  the  first  bridge  above  the  embouchure  of  the 
Shannon,  was  an  Important  military  station.  It  was 
occupied,  after  the  battle  of  Aghrfm.  by  the  troops  of 
James  tl. :  it  c^itulated  to  the  English  armr  under 
GiakeO,  afterwarw  Barl  of  Athlone,  on  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tirtKr.  1691.  The  capHulation,  or,  as  it  has  been  nsually 
called,  the  treaty  oi  Lhnerl^,  was  very  fsvourable  to 
the  bealefrd.  and,  indeed,  to  the  Irish  nation,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  tbm  Catholics.  Bitt  It  was  afterwards  most 
sham«hilly  violated  by  the  conquering  party,  and  Its 
sttpulatlwts  were  openly  set  aside  and 
upon.  The  remains  of  Its  fortifications  add 
trie  beauty  am!  Interest  to  this  ancient  dty. 
"  King  John's  Castle.**  from  which  the  city  arms  are 
taken,  forms  part  of  the  castle  barracks,  and  tlie  stone 
■poo  which  the  capltulatloQ  was  sivned  Is  stiU  In  ex- 
istence, and  is  regarded  with  watchful  care  by  the  citi- 
Jk  Sowmdonf  amd  Mwmieipal  ReportM  ;  Rail' 
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{IHtk 
tray  Mtportj  lngfi»*i  Iretamd,  I.  294'-^IS. ;  Tkom*t  At- 
mmime;  vaaPrnaU  It^ft>rmation.) 

LIMOGES  (an.  LemoHeum),  a  dty  of  France,  d^. 
Hante  Vienae.  of  whkh  It  is  the  cap.,  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  at  tbe  foot  of  which  Is  the  Vienne,  which  is  here 
crosaed  by  an  old  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  1 10  m.  M.  E. 
Bordeaux,  and  tlS  m.  8.S.W.  Paris :  lat.  4AO  49*  S3"  N., 
long,  \o  W  rsr  W.  Pop.,  hi  lg46,  ex.  coin.,  26,9M.  It 
is  divided  into  the  **  city  ^'  and  the  **  town.'*  The  former 
oecapica  the  site  of  the  ancient  Celtic  and  Roman  dty 
near  the  river,  and  Is  III  built ;  its  streets  tsdng  narrow 
and  ill  paved,  and  its  houses  boilt  of  wood  above  the 
groond  Aoor.  The  latter  division,  which  Is  of  modem 
date,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  is  open,  well  built, 
Burroooded  with  pleasant  promenades,  and  particularly 
healthy.  The  caihedraL  boilt  In  the  13th  centurv.  is  of 
grstDite,  and  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  has  an  Imposing  ap- 
pearanee  at  the  first  glance ;  but  when  examined  In  de- 
tail It  presents  many  Incongruities :  among  others,  one 
eod  of  the  choir  has  baa-renefs,  r^wesenting  the  labours 
of  Uercoles !  Another  church,  which  stands  In  the 
UMiest  part  of  the  town,  has  an  elegant  steeple,  S96  A.  In 
h^gfat,  a  coDspicnoas  object  at  a  great  distance.  Tbe 
bishop's  palace  Is  a  vny  handsome  modem  granite 
bnilding,  surrounded  with  gardens.  Lhnoges  has  a  good 
town-hiul,  several  hospitals,  an  exchange,  mint,  theatre, 
prison,  cavalry  barracks,  public  baths,  and  many  public 
toimtalns.  One  of  the  utter,  tbe  Fontaine  d^Aigimline^ 
has  a  baslo  38  feet  In  drc;.  supposed  to  be  hewn  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  granite,  and  supplies  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
town  at  every  season  with  abundance  of  good  water,  de- 
rived froaa  an  ancient  subterraneous  aqueduct.  Besides 
this  aouedoct,  few  Boman  antiquities  are  found  In  Limo- 

Es:  Uie  site  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  traces  of  which  ex- 
ed  hi  1883,  Is  now  occupied  by  the  Flnee  tTOrsag. 
Llmogas  is  the  seat  of  a  prefecture  and  royal  court,  trt- 
bonals  of  primary  Jurisolction  and  commerce,  and  a 
chaartier  or  mamdhctures ;  It  has  a  royal  coliep^e,  uni- 
versity academy,  diocesan  seminary,  royal  societies  of 
agricnitare,  arts,  and  sciences,  schools  of  drawing  and 
connneroe,  a  public  library  with  li,000  vols.,  museums  of 
natural  hlsto^,  antiquities,  tbe  fine  arts,  and  machinery, 
a  momi  4e-piti4y  and  many  charities.  Its  manufactures, 
wfaleh  are  Important,  Indode  glass  and  earthenware, 
broad  dothe,  cascfanerM.  druggets,  and  otiier  woollen 
fiUarics,  caliooea,  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen  yam,  hats, 
was  candles,  cards,  paper,  glue,  ftc  It  has  nunie- 
roos  laoaeriea,  cotton  and  woollen  dydng  bouses,  and 
iron  forges :  its  wax  bleaching  factories  rival  those  of 
and  its  brandy  and  liqueurs  are  in  high  repute. 


Being  sHoated  at  the  junction  of  several  graat  roads, 
it  b  an  entrepAi  fbr  tbe  trade  of  several  depe.  with 
Thoolonse  aod  the  8.  of  France,  and  deals  extenalvelv, 
not  only  in  Its  own  awaatocturao  goods,  but  In  agrlnu- 
tural  prodoce,  salt.  Iron,  copper,  aod  brass  wares,  Ac. 
Marshal  Jonrdaa,  and  Dupaytrea,  the  teatous  surgeua, 
were  aatives  of  UaMges.    (Umgo,  vt,  HmtOt  fimme  g 

LIM orsiNTone  of  the  old  provs.  of  Praoca,  to  tha 
ivntral  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distributed  among  the 
dens,  of  Corr^e,  Crruse,  Haute  Vienne,  and  Dordogne. 

LlMOUX,  a  tnwn  of  Fruiee,  d^p.  Aude,  cap.  arrond., 
on  the  Ande,  IS  ra.  8.S.R.  Carcassonne.  Pop.,  in  1836. 
ft.  ana.,  6,688.  It  Is  generally  well  built,  paved,  ^m 
lighted,  and  has  a  large  parish  church,  an  hospital,  two 
public  halls,  a  theatre,  and  a  small  picture  gallery.    It  la 


the  seat  of  triboaals  of  priaiary  jurisdlctioa  and 
merce.  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  &c.  Its  w(M>ll#n 
manufactures  produce  annually  firom  11,000  to  lt.000 
pieces  of  broad  cloth,  worth  firom  6  to  17  f^.  an  ell ;  It  has 
also  several  woollen  yam  fhctortes,  tanneries,  and  oil 
mills ;  and  b  an  entrepot  for  Iron  goods,  In  which,  and  la 
wines,  oil,  sou.  and  leather,  It  has  an  artlve  traoe.  Ita 
environs  are  highly  picturesque  and  fertile.  (Hs^o,  art. 
dM4e,  Iv.) 

LINCOLN,  a  auirit.  co.  of  Enjrbnd.  on  the  B.  coast, 
having  N.  the  Humbcr,  E.  the  uerman  Ocean.  8.  tbe 
COS.  of  Cambridge.  Northampton,  and  Hutlaod.  and  W. 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  York.  Thb  b  a  very  ex- 
tensive CO..  comprbinc  1,671  j()40  acres,  of  which  aboaC 
M66.000  are  said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
Though  but  little  diversified  in  respect  of  surfece, 
Lincoln  is  naturally  divided  faito  the  districU  of  the 
WoUm,  the  Moon,  and  the  F<nst.  The  wolds,  a  ridge 
troxn  8  to  10  m.  In  breadth,  extend  ftxtm  8pilsby  N.  to 
Barton  on  the  Hurober;  the  soil  b  principally  sandy 
loam  on  a  chalk  bottom,  of  very  various  degrees  of  fer- 
tility, but  now  moch  Improved,  and  generally  piododng 
very  excellent  crops.  The  Moors  stretch  N.  and  8.. 
firom  the  Humber  to  Grantham ;  the  heath  by  which 
they  were  formerly  covered  has  now  mostly  disappeared, 
and  they  are  now  very  productive  of  oats.  The  Feaa 
comprise  all  tbe  fiat  parts  of  the  eo.,  firom  Walnfieet  on 
the  Wash  round  by  the  mouth  of  the  Nen  to  the  borders 
of  Rutland :  most  part  of  thb  district  b  nsually  faiduded 
within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens.  {,See  BanroaD  Lsvil, 
Vol.  I.  818.)  LIneolnboneof  the  most  productive  coe. 
In  the  empire ;  and  Improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been 
prosecuted  In  It  for  many  years  past  with  extraordinary 
spirit  and  success.  Large  tracts  in  the  Wokb  and  Moors, 
that  30  or  40  years  ago  were  all  but  unprodudlve,  now 
yield  heavy  crops  or  barley,  oats,  and  turnips.  Thb 
great  Improvement  has  been  chiefly  brought  about  by 
the  liberal  use  of  bone  manure,  which  baa  been  uplled 
for  a  longer  period  and  oa  a  won  extensive  scale  in  this 
than  in  any  other  co. 

The  excellence  of  the  pastures  la  the  Fens  b  too  well 
known  to  require  amr  special  notice :  hnmeose  sums  have 
been  expended  on  tndr  drahiage,  and  in  the  recovering 
of  land  from  the  sea.  Forroerlv  tbe  Fens  were  frequented 
br  vast  nombers  of  aquatic  fowl )  but  since  thdr  drainage 
these  have  much  fellen  off,  and  the  drcoys,  for  their  cap- 
ture, are  now  of  moch  less  lasportanoe :  geese,  however, 
are  still  bred  In  considerable  numbers,  and  are  regularly 
plucked  four  or  five  times  a  year  for  their  feathers.  Pre- 
viously to  tbe  Improvement  of  the  Wolds,  rabbit  warrens 
were  very  common,  but  they  are  now  comparatively 
scarce.  The  native  sheep  of  the  Peas  were  remarkabla 
for  their  sbe  and  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  wool ; 
they  have,  however,  been  so  much  crossed  with  New 
Lefoesters,  that  It  Is  now  difficult  to  find  one  of  the 
genuine  breed.  8ome  of  the  finest  of  the  London  drav- 
borses  are  bred  in  the  Fens.  The  cattle  depastured  to 
the  Fens  are  prindpally  short-boms,  and  attain  to  a 
great  sixe. 

Propertv  very  variously  divided,  there  bdng  estates  of 
all  sixes,  from  »,000/.  a  year  down  to  6i.,  but  the  great 
m^ority  small.  In  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  An. 
chohne,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  co.,  between  the  riven 
TVent  and  Ancholme,  the  Inhab.  live  together  in  hamlets 
or  villages  as  in  France,  and  almost  every  housebokler4s 
apiopnetor,  thdr  properties  varying  (h)m  1  to  80  acres. 
They  are  very  Industrious,  and  live  very  meanly.  SUe  of 
ferms  various :  in  the  Wolds  and  Moorish  district  they 
are  mostly  very  large,  but  dsewhere  they  are  rather 
small.  Tney  are  generally  held  under  leases  of  7  and  14 
years.  Mr.  Young  has  passed  a  high  but  well  merited 
eulogy  on  the  enterprise  and  Intelligence  of  the  higher 
cUss  of  farmers  in  this  ca  (Sartwy,  p.  48.)  Average 
rent  of  laud  in  1810,  18f.  \\4,  an  acre :  bat,  hi  1843,  SSs.  1 
Manufactures  and  mlnerab  of  no  Importance.  The 
custom  of  Borovgk  EngUth,  by  which  If  the  fether  die 
Intestate,  the  younger  son  succeeds  to  the  paternal  pro- 
perty, to  the  exdusion  of  hb  elder  brothers,  prevails  at 
Stamford,  in  thb  co.  PrincipAl  rivers,  Trent,  Wltham, 
Welland,  and  Ancholme.  The  Wltham  has  been  made 
navigable  from  Boston  to  Lincoln ;  and  the  Fossdyko 
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canal  extends  fhMB  the  latter  to  the  Trent,  near  Tork* 
ler,  completing  an  interoal  navigation  between  the  Wash 
and  the  Humber.    The  eo.  is  populariy  divided  into  the 

Birts  of  Lindtep  on  the  N.,  Ketttven  on  the  S.W.,  and 
oUand  on  the  S.B.,  and  contains  33  hundreds,  wapen- 
takes, and  sokes,  with  the  dty  of  Lincoln  and  the  bors. 
of  SUmford,  Boston,  and  Grantham.  It  is  divided  into 
629  parishes,  and  sends  18  roems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  vis.  4 
for  the  CO.,  S  for  the  dty  of  Lincoln,  2  each  for  the  bors. 
of  Boston,  Grantham,  and  Stamford,  and  1  for  Great 
Grimsby.  Reaistered  electors  for  the  co..  In  1849-50. 
19,806,  whereof  8,640  are  for  the  S.,  or  the  Holland,  and 
11,166  for  the  N.,  or  the  Lindsey,  division.  In  1841  It 
had  72,964  Inhab.  houses,  and  8^602  hihab.,  of  whom 
181,768  were  males,  and  180,844  females.  Sum  paid  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1846-47,  130,664/.  Annual 
▼aloe  of  real  property,  in  1816,  2,096,611/.}  do.  In  1848, 
2,868,336/. 

LINCOLN,  a  dty,  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  and  market 
town  of  BngUmd,  cap.  of  the  above  oo.,  on  the  Witham, 
86  m.  S.  Hull,  and  121  m.  N.  London ;  lat.  68P  24'  N., 
long.  OP  86^  W.  The  pari.  bor.  (which  the  Boundary 
Act  left  unchanged  externally,  the  only  additions  being 
the  bail  and  dose  in  its  centre)  is  divided  into  16  pars., 
and  had,  in  1841,  a  pop^  of  18,411.  It  is  situated  on 
the  S.  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  the  cathedral,  a  striking  object  for  many  miles 
round.  The  streeU  are  irregularly  laid  out;  the 
largest  and  handsomest  runs  N.  and  S.  up  the  hill  on 
which  the  cathedral  stands.  A  small  part  of  the  town, 
comprising  two  pars..  Is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and 
is  ccmnected  with  the  main  body  by  one  principal  and 
two  smaller  bridges.  The  streeu  are  well  paved,  liohted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  firom  public  conduits. 
The  principal  and  most  interesting  publle  building  is 
the  cathedral,  erected  at  dilibrent  times,  (h>m  tbo  12th 
to  the  16tb  century,  and  coosequentiv  exhibiting  several 
Tarieties  of  architecture :  the  prevailing  style,  however. 
Is  early  Bn^sh,  of  a  particularly  rich  and  beautiful 
character.  The  closeness  of  the  surrounding  buildings 
Is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  display  of  architectural 
efl^et:  but  there  is  a  tolerably  open  space  towards  the 
B.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  iU  aisles,  four 
transepts,  a  choir,  chanoeL  and  ladye-chapel :  three 
towers  rise  above  the  baiulfaig,  two  at  the  W.  end, 
180  ft.  high,  and  one  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  rising  808  ft.  above  the  floor :  ther  are 
all  gorgeously  decorated  with  varied  tracery,  pillars, 
pilasters,  windows,  ftc  The  W.  and  prindpal  front,  in 
which  are  three  fine  doors,  is  distinguished  by  iU  beauty 
and  roagniflcenoe ;  and,  Arom  the  variety  of  its  styles,  is 
certainly  the  workmanship  of  three  distinct  and  distant 
eras.  According  to  Britton,  the  Interior  dimensions  are 
as  follow : — Entire  length,  482  ft.,  of  which  222  ft.  belong 
to  the  nave,  and  the  rest  to  the  woir  and  ladye-chapel : 
width  of  choir  and  nave,  80  ft.;  hdght  of  ditto,  80  ft.;  and 
width  of  W.  front  174  ft. ;  let^jth  oT  prindpal  transepts, 
232  ft. :  breadth  of  ditto.  66  ft.  The  great  transepU,  at 
the  eoos  of  which  are  circular  windows,  exhibit  a  good 
•pedmen  of  the  English  style;  and  the  aisles  on  the  B. 
side  are  divided  into  chapels  and  vestries:  the  diolr, 
which  is  parted  off  trom  the  nave  by  a  stone  screen.  Is  of 
most  elaborate  composition ;  and  the  great  B.  window 
ranks  as  the  second  m  England,  in  point  of  slse  and  fine 
proportions.  Attached  to  the  B.  side  of  the  cathedral  is 
the  chapter-house,  a  structure  difflning  tnm  most  others 
of  the  same  nature  In  bdngfns-s^^lerf, and  not  octagonal: 
its  groined  roof  is  supported  by  an  umbilical  pillar,  con- 
sisang  of  a  circular  shaft,  cased  Inr  ten  small  fluted  co- 
lumns. The  doisters  are  on  the  N.  side,  and  over  them 
is  the  library,  built  by  Dean  Honeywood,  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  containing  a  large  c(rflection  of 
books,  with  some  curious  spedmens  of  Boman  antiqui- 
ties. The  cathedral  bell,  or  "  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln," 
orlainally  cast  in  1610,  having  been  cracked,  was  recast, 
with  6  other  bdls,  Into  the  present  Urge  bell  and  2  quar- 
ter bells,  Thediameterof  the  great  bell  Is  6  ft.  10|  In., 
•od  Its  wisight  64  tons,  or  about  a  ton  heavier  than  the 
Hid  one.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  Lincoln  cathe- 
dral was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sumptuously  adorned 
la  the  kingdom.  There  were  then  taken  from  ft  2,6S1  os. 
gold,  and  4,285  01.  silver  plate,  besides  predous  stones  of 
great  value  It  had  formerly  many  costly  sepulchres  and 
monumental  records ;  but  the  seafots  at  the  Heformatioa 
either  polled  them  down  or  defaced  them,  so  that.  In 
1549,  scarcely  a  perfect  tomb  remained ;  and  the  Httie 
they  left  ondertroyed  was  demolished  by  Cromwell's 
•oMlers,  by  whom  the  cathedral  was  converted  into  bar- 
racks. Toe  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace,  which  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  last  mentioned  epoch,  stand  S.  of  the 
church,  and  comprise  a  fine  hall,  an  old  gateway,  and 
part  of  the  kitcbeu.  Adjoining  these  ruins,  a  modem 
nouse  has  been  erected,  which  Is  occupied  by  the  bishop 
during  his  sUy  in  Lincoln.  (See  BriiUm*»  Jcroiwr  qf 
UmcomCaikciralA 


Among  the  tonbi  yet  In  a  toTerably  perfect  state  %r% 
those  of  Catherine  Swinford,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  of  their  daughter  Joan,  and  ot  se- 
veral bishops  and  deans  of  the  cathedral.  The  present 
establishment  comprises  a  bishop,  dean,  precentor,  sub- 
dean,  chancellor,  and  88  pre1>endaries,  with  4  vicars- 
choral,  and  20  choristers.  The  nett  revenue  of  the 
see  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  8  years  ending  with 
1831,  to  4,642/. ;  but,  on  the  next  avoidance  of  the  see, 
the  hicome  was  raised  to  6,000/..  with  a  further  allow- 
ance of  600/.,  till  a  suitable  residence  be  built :  the  Omits 
of  the  diocese  comprise  only  the  cos.  of  Lincoln  and 
Nottingham.  {jOrder*  in  Council^  Awg.  1838.)  The 
cathedral  revenues,  which  nett  6,986/:  a  year,  are  equally 
divided  between  the  dean,  precoitor,  subdean,  and  chan- 
cellor; and  the  vicars-choral  divide  116/.  yearly.  B^ 
sides  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  other  buildings  de- 
voted to  pious  uses.  Lincoln  had  formerly  upwards  of  60 
churches ;  but  of  these  only  1 1  remain,  exdusive  of  the 
cathedral,  most  of  them  bdng  small  and  much  muti- 
lated. St.  Peter  at  Gowths,  evldentlyan  old  conventual 
church,  and  8  other  churchesS.  of  the  Witham.  have  loity 
square  Norman  towers.  An  additional  church  was  re. 
cently  built  tff  subscription.  There  are  several  places 
of  worship  for  R.  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
other  Dissenters ;  and  attached  to  them  are  Sunday 
schools,  which,  according  to  the  pari,  returns,  were  at- 
tended,  in  1833,  by  700  children.  The  national  school 
(also  a  Sunday  school)  had  474  scholars  in  ttie  same 
year;  and  there  were  2  infant  schools  with  830  chil- 
dren. The  grammar  school,  still  held  in  the  Grey  Friars' 
chapel,  wasibunded  In  1588  v  it  is  well  endowed,  and  the 
instruction,  not  confined  to  classics.  Is  given  by  an  upper 
and  under  master,  who.  In  addition  4o  their  salaries 
firom  the  corporation,  reodve  fees  fhnn  the  boys,  and 
take  boarders.  The  Bloecoat  school,  established  in  1602, 
is  endowed  with  landed  property  worth  nearly  2/X)0/.  a 
year,  and  Aimithes  clothing  and  instruction  (with  ap- 
prentice-premiums on  leaving)  to  66  boys.  The  master 
has  94/.  a  year,  with  a  house,  coal,  and  candle,  and  the 
establishment  is  said  to  be  well  conducted.  Wilkinson's 
school,  which  Is  very  slenderly  endowed,  fUmishes  in- 
struction to  16  boys.  Lincoln  is  very  rich  in  endowpd 
charities,  among  which,  as  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
useAil,  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Thomas  White's  loan- 
fhnd,  for  deserving  and  needy  tradesmen,  the  assets  of 
which  are  estimated  at  850/.     ICkar,  Cowtm.  Report^ 

eart  iv.)  A  general  dispensary,  lunatic  asylum,  coun^ 
ospital,  and  lyh)8'^>>  hospital,  are  the  chief  modem  chs^ 
rities:  and  a  flourishing  mechanics*  Institute,  several 
libraries,  2  news-rooms,  and  some  book  societies,  are  well 
supported.  It  has  2  weekly  newspapers.  Among  the 
buildings  devoted  to  dvii  purposes  are  the  co.  gaol  and 
court-hoiise,  rebuilt  from  Smirke's  dMigns,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  castie,  a  few  remains  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing on  the  hill  W.  of  the  cathedral,  llie  co.  gaol,  con. 
structed  on  Howard's  plan,  Is  well  conducted.  The 
Guildhall  is  an  andent  Gothic  buildtaig ;  but  the  borough 
court-house  Is  modem,  and  the  saol  Is  stated  to  be  too 
small  to  admit  of  the  classlflcation  of  prisoners.  The 
market-house,  a  small  theatre,  and  an  assembly-room, 
are  the  onlyother  public  liuiidings ;  but  there  are  several 
markeu.  W.  of  the  town  is  a  good  race-course,  near 
which  is  a  large  building,  now  dinnantied,  but  used 
during  the  late  war  as  a  military  dip6L  As  respects 
ancient  remains,  few  towns  in  England  exhibit  so  many 
aod  so  interesting  as  Lincoln.  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
pointed  arches,  doorways  with  turrets,  walls,  mullions  of 
windows,  and  other  fragments,  appear  In  every  direction. 
Leland  says  there  were  **  6  gates  in  the  waulls  of  the 
citie ;  **  aod  of  these  the  Cheouer  Gate  in  the  Close,  and 
the  Stonebow  crossinc  the  High  Street,  are  still  In  good 
preservation.  John  or  Gaunt's  palace  and  stables  present 
some  good  examples  of  the  Norman  and  early  Eni^sh 
style. 

The  trade  of  Lincoln  consists  chiefly  In  tiie  ex« 
diange  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  surrounding  district 
for  manufactured  and  other  commodities.  Large  quan- 
tities of  flour  are  sent  to  Manchester  and  Londtm. 
There  are  some  tanyards,  malthouses,  and  tobacco  ma* 
nufkctorles,  and  extensive  breweries  produce  excellent 
ale.  It  communicates  by  the  Foss-dyke  canal  wkh  the 
Trent ;  and  the  Witham  navigation,  ranning  S.B.  past 
Boston,  connects  It  with  the  North  See.  It  is,  also, 
connected  by  railways  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Lhacoln  and  Lindsey  banking  company  and  a 
private  bank  are  established  here ;  and  tliere  Is  a  savings' 
bank,  whkh,  on  the  10  Nov.  1848,  had  98,6311.  of  de- 
posits. 

Lincoln  reodved  its  flrst  charter  fhnn  Henry  II., 
which  was  confirmed  by  several  subsequent  moniarchs, 
its  governing  charter  till  1837  bdng  that  of  Charles  I. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  dty  is  divided  into 
2  wards,  and  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is 
mayor)  and  18  councillors.    It  has  also  a  commlsskm  of 
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tile  fwaet  onder  a  recordflr.  The  anint  aad  qoutar 
■— ■lom  are  bald  for  the  cHj  and  eo. ;  and  It  U  the  teat 
«raoauaiqrcoait,befbr«whlcli  IMSplahiU  w«r««nc«red 
la  MM.    Corporatkm  revenue  1847-48,  31,499/. 

Lioc«te  ha*  ragnlariy  sent  S  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C. 
■iDoe  tba  reign  or  Heiuy  III.,  tkf  electore  preriooslj  to 
the  Beform  Act  beiac  the  freemen  oC  the  dtr.  The 
Boondary  Act  taKhidee  the  tamdated  part  called  the  bail 
aMd  doee  In  the  pari  bor. ;  and  thote  districta  ronnd  the 
dtj  called  the  Ubertiee,  which  prerlntMlr  had  not  been 
repretented,  were  added  10  the  ca  Segutered  Sectors 
In  1849-M,  1,117.  LIncola  !•  Ukewlte  the  election  town 
iMT  the  N.  dlrtfllon  oT  the  eo. 

Lincoln  ftandt  on  the  Hoe  of  the  grent  Roman  road 
called  Brmime  Street  i  and  dertvee  Us  name  firom  Ha 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Roman  mllltarj  ttation  called 
Lht^mm.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Saxons  (  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  sorvey  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
moat  populoot  dtles  of  England,  baring  1,070  houses, 
aMd  an  eatenslre  trade.  The  castle  was  built  by  WtlUam 
the  Ccoaueror  In  1805 ;  and  the  prosperity  of  tl>e  town 
was  Airtaer  advanced  by  Henry  I.,  wno  cleared  out  the 
fcei  djf  lie,  and  made  it  navigable.  The  town  was  an. 
■csed  to  the  doehy  of  Lancaster  at  the  rad  of  the  lath 
eeatary;  andaboot  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  it  was 
hihablred  by  the  celebrated  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster,  who  not  only  Improved  the  castle,  but  procured 
Ibr  the  town  many  valuable  privileges.  In  tlie  civil  wars 
of  Charles  I.  the  king  cams  to  Lincoln,  and  convened  the 
■obOity  and  freeholders  of  the  ca    The  kibabitanU  pro- 

'  ed  to  support  the  royal  ceaset  but  in  16a  the  dty 
i  la  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians.  The  royalists 
■H  Mtnmi  it:  but  were  again  dispossessed,  bethof  the 
towa  asid  castle,  on  the  fith  of  May,  1644. 

LINDFIELD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  eo.  Bus- 
aax.  band.  Burley*Archea,  rape  of  Pevensey,  14  m.  N. 
by  B.  Brighton,  and  »  m.  S.  London.  Area,  6,800 
acres.  Pep.,  in  1841, 1,09.  This  town  ilessinjs  notSee 
ftritsasenil  institution  for  Instructing  poor  chUdrea  of 
both  sexes  not  only  In  reading,  writing,  ftc,  but  also  In 
esses  of  agricultare,  aisd  vanoos  manual  ope- 
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as  splaninc,  and  netting,  pttottng,  shoe-mak- 
ing, A&,  and  also  for  a  benevolent  society,  giving  pecn- 
amrr  and  other  rrtief  to  poor  persons  not  willing  to 
reeove  parochial  aid.  The  church  Is  an  old  ttructure 
of  piaia  exterior,  with  a  low  sauare  tower ;  and  the 
living  la  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of  tae  Archbishop  of  Can- 
tarbuinr.  There  are  S  places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
Fairs  far  cattle  and  horses.  May  IS. ;  and  for  sheep  and 
limbs  (the  largest  to  the  co J,  Aug.  ft. 

LINGBN,  an  isl.  of  the  B.  Archipelago,  off  the  V.  B. 
eoastof  Sumatra,  tying  on  the  equator,  and  near  lat.  lOBP. 
It  is  about  80  m.  in  length,  by  10  In  its  grealeet  breadth  ; 
havh^  a  healthy  dimate,  and  producing  abundant  sup- 
plies of  fruit  and  poultry.  Its  geological  formation  in- 
dicateo  thepreseoee  of  tin ;  and  it  furnishes  some  little 
Its  Inhabs.  may  be  considered  as  presenting  the 
of  the  Malay  moe  In  ito  greatest  purity.  {JiamOtom't 

I.  OSM^ 

LIKLITHOOW,  a  royal  awl  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
mA.  Linlithgow,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  in  a  valley  on 
the  8.  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  1ft  m.  W.  by 
8.  Bdlnburah.    Pop.,  in  1841, 4,000.    The  town  consists 
man 
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of  one  mafai  street,  along  the  line  of  road  between 
Edinburgh  and  Falkirk,  with  several  lanes  branching 
oir  on  bath  sides.  The  bousee,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  an  aadent  and  decayed  appearance ;  the  streets 
are  ttghted  with  gas,  and  macadamised.  In  addition  to 
the  town  hall,  and  gaol,  the  most  promfatent  nubile 
bonding  b  the  parldi  church,  erected  to  the  IStn  ceo- 
tarr,  bitt  afterwards  nrach  enlsirged  and  repaired.  This, 
whicfa  Is  one  of  the  best  raedmens  of  Gothic  architec- 
tare  In  Scotland,  Is  189  ft.  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  in- 
dadlng  the  aisles,  and  90  in  height,  exclusive  of  the 
steeple  x  the  latter,  rlstng  about  140  ft.  above  ground, 
terminates  In  aa  imperial  crowa.  The  exterior  had 
fonnerly  a  row  of  statues,  of  whicfa  one  oolj  remains, 
that  of  St.  Michael,  the  totdary  saint  of  the  borough : 
It  Is  divided  by  a  partition  wall :  the  Eastern  half  only 
being  need  aa  the  parish  chnrai  ^  the  other  is  unem- 


ployed. 
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royal  palace  of  LInlitbgow  Is  finely  situated 
on  an  eaoiinenee  pn^ectina  hito  Uie  lake.  This  mag- 
Bificent  ruin  is  of  a  quadrangular  form.  It  was  bo- 
gun  so  earlv  as  the  ISth  century  t  and  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  Improved  by  James  V..  but  was  not  finished 
tiU  the  reign  of  James  VI.  ( Jaases  I.  of  Bngland),  who 
built  the  N.  side  of  the  qoadrangla,  after  his  visH  to 
'  '  '  in  1617.  The  W.  side  of  the  palace  is  the 
;  and  here  the  apartment  Is  still  pointed 
the  unfbrtnnate  Queen  Mary  first  saw  the 
Ught  on  the  7th  of  December,  1841.  The  palace  was 
entire  and  habitable  till  1746.  when  it  was  burnt,  either 
intontiooally,  or  through  aeddent,  by  the  troops  under 
General  Hawler.  It  covers  an  acre  of  ground;  and  though 
rodcss,  mtned,  and  desolate,  its  appearance  suOcienUy 
Jwcifloi  tte  noC  TOfy  poackal  culoglum  of  Scott :  — 


aeflt  nv  um  ivysi  dsdlliiaf 
l»  HiiWlMiJ,  fcr  fcayond  ciapi 
li«llllM«B  HnniHmm.' 
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Croes  Well,  In  front  of  the  town-bouse, 
height,  is  surmounted  by  a  lion  rampant 
supporting  the  arms  of  Scotland.  The  sculpture,  by 
which  It  is  adorned,  b  Tory  complex  (  and  the  water  Is 
made  to  pour  in  grwit  profusion  tram  the  mouths  of  18 
grotesque  figures.  Thu  well,  constructed  In  180ft.  Is  said 
to  be  a  Cacsimile  of  one  previously  existing,  constructed 
inlOSO. 

The  Free  Church,  the  Asaodale  Synod,  and  Independ- 
ents, have  places  of  worship.  The  poor,  as  In  other 
Scotch  towns,  are  supported  partly  oy  the  interest  of 
obtain  ftrods  left  in  mortmain,  for  the  purpose,  and  by 
the  church  collections,  and  partly  by  a  rate,  which 
aaMunted,  fai  1847,  to  9601. 

There  to  a  bor.  school  endowed  by  the  town,  but  no 
parish  school.  There  are  sundry  schools  in  the  parish, 
all  unendowed  except  the  one  referred  to ;  and  it  U 
lupposed  that  about  l-9th  part  of  the  pop.  is  at  school. 
There  are  various  reading-rooms,  and  a  mechanics*  li> 


brary. 
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LfolUhgow  has  little  or  no  trade,  but  depends  chiefly 
on  its  advantages  as  a  provinctal  capital  Tanning  and 
preparing  leather,  aaid  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Cromwell,  Is  the  oldest  and  the  staple  branch  of 
business,  giving  employment  to  nearly  100  hands.  There 
are  two  extensive  dtotUleries,  a  brewery,  and  a  small 
glue  manufiwtory,  and  a  fsw  band- loom  weavers  (cotton 
and  Unen).  TImre  to  only  one  branch  bank.  The  Union 
Canal,  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  Ediiu 
burgh  and  Glasgow  Bailway,  peas  close  along  side  the 
town.  Blackness,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  ft  m.  distant,  it 
its  port 

Linlithgow  was  made  a  royal  bor.  in  the  ISth  century. 
In  1ft  IS,  in  an  aisle  of  the  par.  church,  the  apparition  U 
said  to  have  appeared  to  James  IV.,  that  warned  him 

rD«t  the  expsditlon  into  Bngland  which  terminated  in 
flital  bauie  of  Flodden.  {Pitaoottie**  Hm.  qf  Seol^ 
Immdt  i.  SG4, 368.)  When  paasing  through  thU  town,  oa 
the ttd  Jan.  Ift70.  the  Regent  Murray  (Illegitimate brother 
of  Q.  Mary)  was  shot  bj  Hamilton,  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
parUT  In  revenge  for  a  private  Injury,  and  partly  Trom 
pdltieal  motives.  The  bouse  whMice  the  shot  was  fired 
bas  been  taken  down  and  replaced  1^  a  modem  edifice. 
The  White  or  Carmelite  Friars  had  a  monastery  here, 
founded  fai  190 ;  but  all  traces  of  it  have  disappeared. 
In  additioo  to  certain  town  dues,  the  municipal  property 
consists  chiefly  of  land ;  and  the  ancient  custom  o(  an- 
nually rkUi^  tk*  imorcke*,  though  disused  In  almost 
every  other  bor.  In  Scotland,  Is  here  reaularly  observed. 
Corporation  revenue.  776/. ;  number  or  coandllors.  S7. 
LhUlthgow  unites  wkh  Falkirk,  Alrdrie,  Lanark,  and 
Hamilton,  In  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Regis- 
teredvoters  hi  1849-ftO,  101.  (Pari.  Paper*  i  PrHfott 
Mt^fitrwmtiott.} 
LmuTBOow.    See  LormaN  (  Wht). 


LINTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Bngland,  eo. 
Cambridge,  bund.  ChUford,  10  m.  8.S.R  Cambridge,  49 
m.  N.  by  B.  London.  Area  of  par  ,  8,661  acres.  Pup. 
fai  1841, 13».  The  town,  which  stands  on  the  line  of  a 
Roman  road,  and  at  the  mot  of  the  chalk  downs  com- 
municating with  the  Chlltem  range,  comprises  several 
Irregular  streets  and  lanes,  lined  in  part  wih  good  brick 
houses,  but  with  a  much  greater  number  of  low  thatched 
cottages.  The  church  b  a  low  structure  in  the  pointed 
style  with  a  high  embattled  tower  and  handsome  Interior, 
the  living  behig  a  vicarage  In  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
There  are  places  of  worship,  also,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptbts,  and  two  Sunoay  schools,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  tlM  church.  The  market-house  Is  a  small 
square  building.  Tanning  b  tiie  chbf  trade  of  the  place, 
and  in  the  nelgbbourhood  are  extrusive  nursery  arounds 
occupied  by  gardeners,  florists,  and  seedsmen,  wno  take 
their  produce  to  the  Cambridge  market.  Markets  on 
Thursday ;  Cdrs  for  horsw  and  lambs,  Holy  Thursday 
and  July  SO. 

LINTZ.or  LINZ,  a  dty  of  the  Austrian  dom^  cap.  of 
Upper  Austria,  on  Uie  Danube,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge  880  yards  in  length,  41  m.  S.E.  I'as- 
sau,  and  96  m.  W.  tnr  N.  Vienna,  lat.  48^  18'  84"  N., 
long.  140  16^  4ft^  B.  Pop.,  hi  184ft,  81,000,  ex.  garrison. 
It  consists  of  the  dty-proper  and  three  suburbs,  which, 
as  in  Vienna,  are  more  extensive  than  the  city  itself.  All 
travellers  speak  favourably  of  LIna.  **  This  beautiful 
dty  baa  ootbinc  of  Germany  in  it,  except  its  language. 
The  houses,  all  handsome  and  lofty,  are  stuccoed  and 
painted,  diiefly  white,  but  many  yellow  or  light  brown. 
Almost  all  have  architectural  decorations  and  columns, 
frieses  over  the  windows,  and  Venetian  blinds  outalde. 
Balconies  with  flowers  salute  the  eye  at  everv  turn ;  and 
not  only  on  the  broad,  spadous  *  Place,*  but  in  the  back 
streets  also,  the  houses  era  lofty  and  elegant,  and  all  look 
as  clean,  and  white,  and  fk«sh,  as  if  newly  decorated  and 
painted.    We  are  sensible  here  of  a  decided  change  in 


wnni^.  uhT.^'u hru'lcm  Judge.  IiuOy,"  ivintlmirt 
AtutrUlti-  131,  J 32.}  The  prlnrlpB]  llmtl  are  aide  and 
ftipHu,  tbou^^  jiccordlng  to  tlw  Anirimt  KnrtcmiM 
or  them  IT*  bmllj  pand,  ud  Uie  bmuei  thlngle-raored. 
Uaihu  law  TflBurkiMa  public  bulMlw.  Thiidiun:hEi 
■n  fananllr  liuidiaaaa ;  iannl  han  illaarliia  cvpolai. 
■Dd  najn  an  rtchlf  fllded  awl  adoiwd  vKh  good  [lalDl- 


vltb  aach  ottiar  tty  a  corend  waj,  aiM 
(ulv  InttTTali  in  tta  pUln  dr  ifgni  (ha  il 

of  Iha  hull.  In  a  dnutt  of  9  m.    The  hIgL „^ 

nor  the  cUf,  tlie  FiMUubcrg,  oo  tha  oppoilta  lida  ol 

fall  s  dtadol.    Each  tovn- )•  Wit.  hlgb,  and  M  ft.  In 

vrth,  to  that  the  roof  alono  prajHocti;  and  nrh  hu  a 
Blada  OB  tbe  aJda  Cirtheal  froitj  tb«  taan.  Bach  coniUU 
o^  3  stoHet;  tha  lowar  aervlng  ai  a  ibfrehDUH  and  a 
povdor-magaxbH.tlis  mlddke  aaalodglDgroTtroopi.  iha 

uacd,  la  corcredt^  a  tabporarr  roo^  Th«  pLaUOnu  Ei 
DaunLod  with  10  guna.  10  airangn]  thU  thej  cajl  b* 
biouchl  w  bear  upon  ani  palm  »tlh  Ihe  noataal 
bUlSj,  and  conunand  the  (lacli  b^  a  croat-Bra  Tn  tnwj 

dIroctloD.  TlKraarBaltogiinsontholoareritorT  bear- 
ing upon  the  ditch,  lo  rruttrala  any  attompt  to  croia  It. 
In  (bli  mode  at  fonlAtatloD  each  fort  muit  be  nude  the 
oliject  of  a  Hparale  attack ;  aod  the  eitpniaB  ti  IrlOlag 
compared  with  tha  commoD  method.  But  It  la  ver^ 
doubtrul  whether  It  vlll  oppoeo  n  effectual  a  rcalatance 


llbrai?  baloDglni 

are  of  Hula  or  no  lueTlTR  Wrre  reallr  i  i. 

It  VDuld  be  of  melerial  aerrlce,  for  um  t 

open  to  all  the  town,  and  under  cefH,t.  .^^..h.^^^^, 
booU  mar  be  taken  home.  UnvlDg-ichaDli.  and  col- 
lectlcau  of  mathoDntical  and  phUoaophlcal  iDBtmincnti 
■re  attached  to  the  trceum.  It  baa  alao  a  urnmailun]. 
an  acclaalaltkal  aemfaiar*,  a  prorincial  Bcadprny  of  arti. 
an  imperial  eollectloD  of  ooohomlcal  modcla,  a  Dormal 
bleb  achool.  pod  tchool  of  arta.  with  3  labordfnals 
ujiaola.  1  mauar*  echooli.  a  tchool  or  enclnacrlng.  a 
(Mule  achool  attached  to  the  conienl  of  tlie  Utiulina 
umu,  and  other  aenlnarlet ;  a  inllltur  and  another  large 
botpltal.  Tarlow  charltablD  luUluUiHii.  aprltale  doaf- 


Llnti  baa  a  larfe  Imperial  faftorr  of  br 
earpata,  and  utber  ivDallen  atulb.  which  occu< 
tifuoul  bouda.  and  li  aaM.  at  one  period,  to 
iliiffi  dinctir  and  iDdiraetlT  afiOO  IndlrU 
tbia  waa  meal  probablji  mr  far  berend  Ibe  i 


tUeraWaiiuaDtltleaofthered'wodlniapimi 


la  Danube,  eaiieclallr  Sna  llntt 
phvt  Beranl  e<  the  luhab.    Two 


LlPARl  ISLANU9. 

rallwitri  ni»t  at  LIni:  one  goea  N.  to  Bndwie*  In  Bo* 
hemla  G7  rn.,  and  wal  the  flnt  conilructed  In  Gennanr  . 

( Tmtulti  Amitia.  11.  3ia.) 

burcbaied  br  Leopold  11..  margraTS  of  Auitria,  lo  1036. 
Id  16M.  during  the  cirll  war  of  Upper  Auatrta.  It  o»- 

peafant  leader,  who  wat  monallr  wounded  before  fta 


•as 


. ,  agrouplD  ibat  part  oftli 

a,  called  tbe  Trnbenlan  Sea ;  tbry  an 
if  Skllr.frani  Ike  N.iuait,  of  which  Ih 


int.  fbrinlng  a^rt  of  the  Inlon 


14°  ly  and  1(0  IV  B.    Anregate  pop.  of  the  group  niT- 

Ihe  town  of  Llpari.  ISupsK.)  There  are  T  prlndnal 
lilandi,  Llpari.  Vuhano,  Strgmboli.  Salini.  Panaija.  it. 
Ucudl.  and  Allcudl ;  and  a  number  of  adlacent  Iileu  and 
rocka.  Thef  are  all  HKHmtalnoua,  rltlng  abruptly  on 
their  W.  ilde.  and  iheleing  tlown  gradualiT  lowaidi  the 

icarcelf  an  einotlon.  Iiat  a  high  liolaled  rock  off  Ui 
N.  ahore.  a  peculiarity  eatendlng  creo  Eo  the  dbtant  lile 
of  Uillca.  Theyare  eridenllyof  rolcanic  orlglii.belnK 
ompoaed  chiefly  of  homitona  and  granite,  corered  whh 
]aYa.»coriiF,  winke  atone,  and  other  rolcanlc  producta. 
StromboU  (which  aecl,  the  moit  northerly  of  the  lllabda. 
haa  the  only  volcano  In  Eurofje  wbk^  li  In  conRant  k- 
tivity.  LIpajl  and  Vulcano  hare  alio  craten  In  which 
volcanic  pheuomena  are  occailoiully  maDifeat.  Ddo- 
mJeu,  ana  other*,  euppoae.  with  lome  ihow  of  rcaion. 
that  Fanarla.  and  (he  adiac«nt  lalcta  of  Dattolo.  Be- 

formed  parta  of  tbe  rim  of  the  cratar  oran  immeue  vol- 


guent.  ^liere' 


Mbihab.aT 


.rnctcapadouich , ...    ._  ._.  

reurred  Ibv  IrrtgatlDD,  and  other  inr|»aea.  Upafl,tli« 
ntral  and  largeal  of  tbaee  lilaadi.  la  about  !■  m.  In 
ircnit  It  wu  peofdad  hf  a  eolony  of  fhildiau,  and  li 
eicrtbed  br  Strabo  ai  baring  a  leel,  and  csmmandlnit 

aneca.  which,  thanthat 


UI  of  decern  poiltlon 


00  yean  old,  preimt 

a.  It  producet  Laree 
I,  wlt^  tm.  pilchlT 


^uantlllci  of  fruit,  eapKlalfy  grapea,'  Willi  tfi.  piicklT 
pearl,  olitea.  ftc:  u  alio  prnlucei  cotton,  beani.  and 
highly  eilecmed  In  Naplca.    Ifoit  of  the  grapea  are. 

pIacli>g'>h"rrpeo«l  grapca  fai°u  alSune  ley  of  aibei. 
more  or  leu  bapregoated  with  aalt,  and  alterwardi  ex- 
poiing  them  to  the  meridian  mn.  By  thlj  mcani,  an 
eitremaly  luidoiii  raliln  li  prodimd.    Tbe  agricultural 

of  LIpaii :  in  lamr.  a  few  oaen  are  reared,  but  cattle  are 
generally  acarce  and  lean,  the  paaturei  behig  At  only  for 
goati-     Lhwi  waa  cclefaratod  In  aotlqiilty  for  Iti  hot 

uiFd.  Hie  only  (prlng  in  Ihe  Ittand' la  bot,  (AwarVi 
Sicli^f  p.  W4->  uparl  II  the  great  magaihia  whence 
Europe  ti  lupiilled  with  pumlce-ltone.  Ita  larfkce  being 
almoit  wholly  eompoaed  of  that  dngular  iptMtance. 

mlccitane  li  nM  Awnd  either  In  tbe  nelgbbourbood  of 


ety  being  »  UgM  ai  lo  Boat  on  ■ 
nDlfib  marble,  metali.  nutcboard,  4 

^mdacta,  aa  aulpbur.  nitre,  aal  am 

wl  Utaiida,  and  In  thete  an  active 
The  prindpat  crater  Id  Vulnuio,  tbi 


LIPARI. 

ciently  derired  a  considerable  rarenue,  nd  0ie  LIpMiot 
■sercfaantt  great  proflU,  now  warcely  exists  as  an  article 
of  commerce :  the  taUure  of  its  productioa  Is  supposed  to 
be  owinc  to  a  dlmlnotlon  tn  the  intensity  of  the  stibter> 
ranoan  nres* 

Stdphor  is  stai  exported,  bat  not  to  the  extent  that  It 
■light  be,  (kvm  the  nodon  that  tfterapour  arising  from  its 
purification  Infects  the  air  and  Injures  vegetation.  Sa« 
Una  is  so  called  fhim  the  salt-pans  on  its  S.B.  shore, 
whidi  prodnoe  enough  of  that  article  for  the  supnij  of  all 
the  Islands.  The  pmma  marina,  from  whose  silay  flla> 
ments  the  Romans  made  Imperial  robes,  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Sallna.  Next  to  pumice  stone,  wine,  raisins, 
corrants.  olives,  salt,  and  sulphur,  soda,  capers,  coral, 
asMl  fish  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  natives  are 
■MMraDy  poor,  though  few  are  in  the  extreme  of  poverty. 
They  are  industrioas,  bardv,  and  make  good  seamen : 
but  they  are  fanrooral,  filthy  In  their  habits,  and  Infested 
with  scabies.  iDokmiem,  rouagt  aux  Ila  4e  Lipari,  1 
_I40. ;  Smftk't  Sfeii^,  Mft— 27!).) 

These  islands  were  called  Hepkcettiade*  by  the  Greeks, 
^nd  ynlcamitt  by  the  Romans,  from  their  emittiog  tmuke 
and  flames ;  such  places  being  supposed  to  be  cither  in- 
habited by,  or  onder  the  immediate  protection  of,  Vulcan. 
Volcano,  however,  was  more  especially  sacred  to  the 
god  of  fire,  and  U  said  by  Virgil  to  be 


LISBON. 
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"Volenti 


•t  Valomla  nooiin*  taUus." 


They  were  also  frequently  called  Motion  Isles,  fVom 
AohM,  one  of  their  sovcragns.  This  prince  having 
learned,  according  to  PHny,  to  foretell,  from  observations 
made  on  the  smoke  of  the  volcanoes,  the  coming  changes 
of  the  winds,  was  said  by  the  poecs  to  have  the  latter 
under  his  command.  (  HiU.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. )  Virgil 
has  described  the  power  and  functions  of  .£olus  as 
mler  of  the  winds,  tn  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  the 


Clrciun  cl 
Boaptrmti 
Nl&ctot, 


"  Hlc  TMto  mc  MduM  antre 
Minpatet«M|a«  Mnorw 
me  TlnrUs  M  circ«r«  finsnat. 
maano  nun  murmur*  montU 
k  fremunt.    CvU  MiWt  iKotw  are*, 
;  inoUiU|iie  antroo*.  «t  UaoumtU  traa. 
a  ac  unaa  coBlami^  prolvadata 
xasidi  MOHDi  vananiqaa  par  aoraa.* 

A-iiTi.  un.  ae-^a. 

LiPABi,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  groop  of  Islands, 
and  of  a  canton  under  the  Intend,  of  Messina  in  Sicily, 
on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  E.  side  of  Lipari  Island ;  lat 
WP  V  M*.  long.  140  67'  50"  E.  Pop.  lS,flOO.  It  U 
healthy,  but  crowded.  Irregular  and  dirty,  with  narrow 
streets,  and  rulnoos  public  edifices ;  of  which  last  the 
teest  are  the  Capuchin  convent,  an  hospital,  a  nunnery, 
and  the  bishop's  palace.  Tht  castle,  which  encloses  the 
cathedral  and  some  other  edifices,  is  erected  In  a  com- 
manding situation,  on  the  snmmlt  of  a  huge  volcanic 
rock.  From  fragments  of  a  Cyclopian  wall  and  other  re- 
mains, Smyth  coiuectures  that  this  was  the  identical  Aero, 
polls  which  the  Romans,  about  anno  3S9  a.  c,  attempted 
to  carry  by  escalade,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  back 
with  great  loss  by  the  Carthaginians  under  llaroilcar. 
(Sfe%.  ^c  964.)  The  greater  part  of  the  present  for- 
tress was  buiU  by  Charles  V^^  after  BarbarosM  had 
plundered  the  town  In  1M4.  The  cathedral  Is  a  neat 
edifice,  but  has  been  much  injured  by  lightning.  A 
college  Is  estaMlshed  here,  under  which  are  H  schools  In 
diflterent  parts  of  the  islands.  Several  Greek  and  other 
antlquitiei  exist  in  and  round  the  town :  an  excellent 
statue  on  the  Marina,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in 
honour  of  TImasitheus,  has,  **  by  the  addition  of  a  copper 
nimbus,  been  conTerted  Into  a  saint.'*  Lipari  has  an  ac- 
tive trade  In  the  produce  of  the  islands  with  Messina, 
Palermo,  Naples,  &c.  Its  baj  or  harbour,  nearly  2  m. 
in  drcutt,  has  deep  water  and  tolerably  good  holding 
ground,  but  from  want  of  a  mole.  It  is  not  at  all  times 
•ecqre.  {Sm0k*s  Sici^f,  963,  S64.,  and  Appendix  j  Rus- 
uU:  Brydone  ;  RampoUti,  tfc.) 

LIPETZK,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  Tambof, 
on  Um  Voronc>)e,  an  affluent  of  the  Don,  80  m.  W.  bv  S. 
TamboH  Pop.  nearly  6,000.  It  has  several  churches, 
most  of  them  of  wood.  It  had  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  an  Imperial  cannon  foundry,  employing  nearly 
1,500  hands,  but  it  appears  to  be  no  longer  In  activity. 
A  mineral  spring,  frequented  by  numerous  visiters,  was 
cimverted  into  a  spa,  under  the  auspices  of  Peter  the 
Great,  a  statue  of  whom  was  erected  In  the  town  by 
oneof  iu  citizens.  In  1838.  {Pouartj  Dot  KaUerih } 
BuMttand^  670.) 

LIPPE-DETMOLD,  a  principality  of  N.W.  Ger- 
nsDy.  between  lat.  5|0  47'  SO"  and  52<^  II'  N..  and  long. 
80  36^  and  90  aO'  E.,  having  N.E.  and  E.  territories 
belonging  to  Hesse-Cawel,  Hanover,  Waldeck,  and 
Prussu,  and  being  elsewhere  surrounded  by  Prussian 
Westphalia.  Area,  445  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  18S8.  82,970,  the 
great  bulk  of  whom,  with  the  reigning  fkmlly,  are  CaL 
Tinists.  The  country  Is  In  general  hilly,  especially  its 
8.W.  part,  where  the  TnUobmrgfrwaid  separates  the 
basins  of  the  Khlne  and  the  Weaer.    The  latter  river 


forms  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary :  the  Werra,  one  of  Its 
tributaries,  is  the  other  princiiNU  stream  of  Lippe-Det- 
mold.  The  climate  Is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
Mreeable  in  N.  Germany.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  year,  hi  the  valleys  and  plains,  is  about  49<^  Fah. ;  and 
that  of  the  winter,  no  lower  than  35-^  Fab.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Inhabs.  Com,  of  various 
descriptions,  beans  and  peas,  rape  seed,  fiax,  and  hemp 
are  the  principal  articles  of  culture.  Tlie  country  b 
well  wooded,  particularly  with  oak  and  beech ;  and  tim- 
ber is  one  of  its  most  important  products.  A  good  many 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  excellent  horses,  are  bred ;  and  the 
rearing  of  bees  Is  extensively  pursued.  About  90,000 
centners  of  salt  are  annually  produced  from  salt  springs  ; 
and  marble,  lime,  and  Iron  are  obtained  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  weaving  of  linen  fabrics,  and  the  spinning 
of  linen  ram  from  the  flax  produced  In  the  terri- 
tory, partially  occupy  the  rural  pop.  Berghans  says 
there  are  9,000  looms  In  the  principality;  and  that  linen 
goods  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  rlx  dollars  a  rear  are 
made.  There  are  some  woollen  cloth  and  glass  fac- 
tories, tanneries,  distilleries,  and  paper-mills;  and 
Lemgo  has  a  manufiK:ture  of  mecnekamn  plpe«bowU. 
These  articles,  after  timber,  linen  stuflk,  and  yam, 
wid  cattle,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  oo- 
vemmcnt  is  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy, 
remodelled  In  1819 ;  and  vested  in  the  prince,  and  a 
representative  body,  or  diet  of  21  members ;  7  elected 
by  the  nobility  and  knights,  7  by  the  inhabs.  of  towns, 
'  and  7  1^  those  of  the  rural  distr.  The  diet  is  convoked 
'  every  9  years,  and  no  new  tax  can  be  iropoced  without 
,  its  consent.  All  questions  relative  to  taxation  are  de- 
cided by  the  states  in  one  assembly,  by  a  majority  of 
votes  :  on  other  questions,  though  the  states  deliberate 
together,  they  vote  in  9  separate  assemblies,  the  dcps. 
of  the  nobles  and  knights  forming  one  by  themselves. 
Appeal  lies  fhnn  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of 
the  prlncip.  to  the  high  court  at  Wolfenbuttel.  The 
people  are  better  Informed  than  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  princes  of  Lippe-Delmold  having,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  been  liberal  patrons  of  public  in- 
structloa.  The  gymnasium  at  Lemgo,  and  the  high 
school  and  teachers'  seminary  at  Detraold,  are  in  high 
estimation,  many  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of 
Germany  having  received  the  early  portion  of  their 
education  at  one  or  other  of  those  establishments. 
Lippe-DeCmold  fbralthes  G9I  men  to  the  army  of  the 
German  Confederation:  It  has  one  vote  In  the  full 
council  of  that  body  ;  and,  along  with  otiaer  small  states 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  894),  a  vote  in  the  committee. 

Detmold,  the  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  princOk 
and  seat  of  government  and  of  tiie  superior  Judicial 
courts,  ftc,  on  the  Werra,  54  m.  E.  Monster,  Ut.  5|0  56' 
N.,  and  long.  8°  58'  ly  B.,  has  9,500  inhab.  Lemgo.  on 
the  Bega,  the  largest  town  In  the  principality,  has  3,H00 
inhab.,  with  a  feminary  for  tkoble  females,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.  (Berffkatts,  Allg.  Lander ^  fc^  Iv.  477—479.; 
Cannabickt  Ahn.  de  Qotka.) 
LIPPE  SCHAUMBURG.  (S«^ Rchai^mbcio-Lippk.) 
LIBIA,  a  dtyof  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  18m.  N.W 
Valencia.  Pop.,  according  to  Mifiano,  10,266.  It  partly 
occupies  a  space  between  two  hills ;  but  it  is  partly,  also, 
on  an  acclivity,  the  summit  of  which  Is  crowned  by  the 
ancient  parish  diuich  de  ta  Sangre.  Another  pari»b 
church,  a  chapel,  and  two  monasteries,  are  the  only 
other  public  buildings ;  and  the  town  generally  has  a 
mean  and  neglected  appearance.  Its  inhab.  are  princi. 
pally  employed  in  the  distillation  of  brandv,  soap-boiling, 
tanning,  tlle-maklng.  and  the  weaving  or  linen  fabrics. 
The  neighbourhood  Is  well  Irrigated,  and  extremely  pro- 
ductive. The  marble  quarried  near  Liria  Is  also  cele- 
brated for  Its  whiteness  and  fineness  of  grain.  Its  exist- 
ence is  traced  by  the  Spaniards  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  founded  here  the  town  of  Edera. 
Under  the  Romans  It  was  called  EdeiOt  and  was  the  cap. 
of  the  country  of  the  Edetani.  Having  passed  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  Moors,  it  was 
finally  added  to  the  crown  of  Arragun  in  1952. 

LISBON  (Fori.  lAtboa  J  an.  OUtipo^  and  afterwards 
Felieitas  Julia^)  the  cap.  city,  and  principal  sea-port 
of  Portugal,  in  the  comarca  of  its  own  name,  ad- 
mirably situated  for  commerce  on  the  riabt  bank, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  179  m.  8.  Oporto, 
220  m.  N.W.  Cadis,  and  320  m.  W.S.W.  Madrid.  Lat. 
380  42'  94"  N.  Long.  9»  5*  60"  W.  Pop.  241,fiOa 
among  whom  are  many  negroes,  and  mulattoes.  The 
cl^  (as  seen  fh>m  the  river)  covering  several  hills  with 
palaces,  churches,  convents,  and  dassling  white  houses, 
that  rise  more  or  less  abruptly  from  the  quays,  has  a 
magnificent  and  imposing  appearance;  but  wnen  the  tra. 
veUer  has  once  landed,  the  delusion  vanishes ;  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  literally  correct  than  the  poetic  de- 
scription of  Byron : 

**  Whow  cntcrctb  whhin  this  town. 
That  ahaawlna  fn,  calcatial  taenia  to  ba, 
IMM^on•oUt•  «U1  wandar  up  and  down 
'Mid  many  thlnflianalghtlT  tottranftcsa; 
For  but  aiMl  pataos  tbew  Uks  flithilj ; 
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The  Mma  dcnimu  «r»  rmrM  in  dirt, 
N*  perMmaa*  of  Mxh  or  me«o  uccre* 
Doth  c*r»  for  clcmnnm  of  Mirtout  or  thirtt 


HmmrIi  ihenc  with  EffrPf*  pl*>B«,  unktmpl,  tmwash'd.  anhun." 

The  ttreeU  are  bwUy  paTcd.  and  generall/  uarrow.  and 
the  houses,  with  here  and  there  a  latticed  window,  have 
a  melancholy  appearance:  while  In  AlthlneM  and  Im- 
puritT  of  erenr  description  Lisbon  may  rie  with  Ck)n- 
•tantinople.     Mrs.  Baiille,  who  resided  here  for  more 
than  two  years,  describes  lu  streeU  as  sending  forth 
**  the  most  pestllratial  eflluria.    Dogs  of  every  mongrel 
breed,  lank,  lean,  and  Toraclous.  lie  about  the  streeu  in 
alarming  numbers.    Indeed  Lisbon  maintains  no  other 
scavengers.**    The  police,  however,  has  been  Improved, 
and  scavengers  now  cleanse  the  wider  streeu ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  dty  Is  still  worthy  its  ancient  no- 
toriety for  the  want  or  cleanliness,  and  even  decency. 
The  B.  quarter  of  the  town   not   having   been   de. 
stroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1756,  is  the  oldest,  and 
has  very  narrow  irrecular  Unes,  skirted  by  high  old- 
fiftshioned  and  half-rumous  houses ;  but  lower  down  in 
the  Diain  to  which  the  ravages  of  that  calamity  were 
contfned,    the  town    hat   been   rebuilt    in  a  regular 
manner,  and  excellently  paved,  and  there  are  a  fiew 
squares  and  open  spaces,  which  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  mean  ^ipearanoe  of  other  parts.    Lisbon  is  an  open 
town ;  and  iu  suburbs  are  so  nearly  connected  with  it, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  iU  limiu.    Measuring,  how- 
ever, firom  the  small  river  Alcantara  eastward,  to  the 
terminatkm  of  the  continuous  buildings,  we  find  It  to 
be  about  8|  m.  In  length ;  the  breadth  varies  from  I 
m.  to  lijn.,  so  that  its  total  area  comprises  about  8,000 
acres.    The  whole  of  this  space,  however.  Is  not  covered 
with  buildtaigs ;  for  in  many  parts  there  are  exten- 
sive plantations  and  gardens,  public  squares,  and  a  vast 
extent  of  ground  unoccupied,  except   by  ruins   and 
rubbish,  the  monuments  of  the  catastrophe  of  1756. 
Some  houses  also,  have  been  thrown  down,  and  others 
greatly  ii^ured  by  subsequent  shocks ;   and  there  Is, 
perhaps,  no  great  presumption  in  anticipadng,  owing 
to   the   fkvquency  of  these  phenomena,   that   Lisbon 
may  one  day  or  other  again  become  the  sobject  of 
a  dmilar  calamity  to  that  by  which  It  was  so  near^ 
dertroyed.    One  of  the  largest  squares  Is  the  Profa  do 
ComtmerciOt  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  equestrian 
statue,  in  bronxe,  of  Joseph  I.    The  flront,  towards  the 
river.  Is  open,  and  flights  of  stone  steps  descend  from  It 
to  the  water:  on  the  E.  side  are  the  custom.house, 
B.  India-house,  and  exchange ;  the  public  library  is  on 
the  W.  side,  and  facing  the  river  stands  a  fine  building 
called  the  JmmSa  do  Commereio.    The  Boeio  Is  another 
fine  iquare.  communicating  with  that  last-mentioned  by 
several  well-built  and  uniform  streets;  and  In  it  stand  the 
scorched  and  blackened  ruins  of  a  large  jnanslon  recently 
burnt  down,  once  the  paLice  of  the  Inquisition,  but  after- 
wards  converted  into  government  offices.    In  this  square 
were  celebrated  the  Autot  dafi  which  once  disgraced 
Portugal,  even  more  than  the  rest  of  Catholic  Europe. 
Of  these  streets,  one,  the  Rua  drOmro^  Is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  goldsmiths  and  jewellers :  the  silversmiths  live  hi 
the  JIsM  da  Praia  (SUver  Street),  and  a  third  U  filled 
with  the  shops  of  cloth  merchants  and  embroiderers. 
The  haberdashers  and  other  tradesmen  have  likewise 
Ibefar  streeu  called  after  the  trade  to  which  they  are 
appropriated.    Among  the  other  squares  and  remarkable 
places  of  Lisbon  may  be  mentioned  the  Praca  da  Fi- 
rmeira,  used  as  a  market  for  fowls  and  vMetables ;  the 
Profa  dot  Amortira*^  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large 
reservoir  whence   water   is   supplied   to  the   various 
fountains  of  the  city:  and  the  Praca  de  AkarUt^  now 
as  formerly  celebrated  as  the  Rag-Ddr,  or  Monmouth 
Street,  of  Lisbon.     The   Saiiire^   leading    from    the 
Paueio  PubUeo  in  the  N.  quarter  of  Lisbon,  forms 
a  oool  and  shady  promenade;  the  quarter  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  the  slopes  W.  of  the  town,  is  airy  and  plea- 
sant,   comfwlslng  many   handsome   residences,  and  a 
line  of  good  streeu  runs  westward  over  the  bridge  of 
AleanUra,  oonnectlng  Lisbon  with  the  suburb  of  B^em. 
The  houses  above  the  shops,  and  many  others  also,  are 
let  In  separate  floors,  as  at  Madrid  and  Paris ;  and  a 
common  passage,  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  leads 
to  the  door  and  staircase  of  each.    The  police,  so  inef- 
ficient during  the  peninsular  war,  that  Byron  might 
correctly  have  pktnred  Lisbon  as 


**  That  pofpl*  i*nd*  where  law 

was  moch  bnproved  after  the  peace  b7  the  establishment 
of  Novion's  police :  but  this  useful  body  was  broken  up 
at  the  time  of  Don  M Iguel's  expulsion,  and  property  as 
weU  as  life  are  almost  as  unsafo  as  ever.  The  streets, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  great  thoroughfares,  are 
scarcely  lighted  at  all:  there  are  plenty  of  fountains; 
but  water  is  not  used  to  dean  the  streeU,  and  there  Is  no 
attempt  at  sewerage.  Fires  are  frequent :  but  they  are 
not  drvtrudive,  owing.  In  part,  to  the  solid  construction 
of  the  buildings,  and  to  part  to  the  unfreqnent  use  of  do- 
mestic Ores,  and  the  formation  of  the  agoadciroi  or  Gall- 


cian  water-carriers  into  corps,  stationed  at  different  parts, 
to  convey  water  fh>m  the  fountains  on  the  first  alarm. 
These,  of  whom  there  are  about  7,000,  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  Lisbon  to  carry  burdens  and  perform  the 
morf>  severe  labour.-  The  work  of  porters,  however,  at 
the  custom.house  and  India-house  is  done  by  the  Portu- 
guese, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Gallegos. 

Few  dtles  of  Europe  are  so  scantily  supplied  with 
fine  public  buildings.     The  custom-house,  exdumge, 
and  India-house  are  large  and  handsome ;  but  b^des 
these  there  are  scarcely  any  except  the  churches  and 
convents,  which  crown  the  bills,  and  look  like  palaces 
and  fortresses.    Some  of  the  former,  rebuilt  since  the 
earthqiuke,  are  very  spadous,  and  proftisely  decorated 
in  the  worst  taste.    The  prindnal  of  these  are,  1.  the 
cathedral,  a  Urge  Moorish  building  restored  in  1770,  and 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  bill  on  which  is  the  casteUo, 
or  citadel :   2.  the  church  Do  Corafao  de  Jrsscs,  tha 
largest  and  most  sumptuous  sacred  edifice  built  since 
1755,  surmounted  by  a  flndy<pr<^K>rtioned  dome,  and  re- 
markable as  contamina  a  mausoleum  dedicated  to  iU 
foundress,  the  queen  Maria;  S.  the  andent  church  of 
the  Martyrs,  erected  on  the  spot  where  Alphonso  I. 
mounted  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  and  took  It  from  tha 
Moors;    and,  lastly,  the  elegant   bat  still  unfinished 
church  of  Santa  Engra^la,  which  not  haring  been  touched 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  a  proverb  has  come  into  use,  en- 
tiUhig  all  Incomplete  undertakings  as  obrat  de  Santa 
Bngrafia.    Here,  also,  we  may  mention  the  church  of 
San  Oeronimo,  at  Belem,  built  by  King  Emanuel  in  1499, 
and  exhibiting  a  fine  spedmen  (M  the  ornamental  Gothic 
and  Arabic  styles:  in  the  interior  Is  a  royiil  mauso- 
leum.   The  convents,  whidi  are  of  large  sise,  form  a 
prindpal  feature  in  the  town  ;  but,  since  tlie  suppresskm 
of  the  monasteries  In  1836,  Lisbon  has  lost  much  of  lU 
monkish  appearance,  the  buildings  have  been  converted 
to  public  uses,  or  sold  to  private  Individuals,  and  tha 
wealth  has  been  thrown   mto  the  national  treasury. 
The  English  built  a  Protestant  chapel  in  1828  contiguous 
to  a  cemetery,  in  which,  among  other  remains  of  our  coun- 
trymen, lie  those  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Fidding,  who 
died  hero  on  the  8th  of  October,  1754,  at  the  early  age  of 
48.  Amone  the  other  public  struotitfes,  the  fine  aqueduct 
of  Agf>a»  uvrest  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  modem  Bivope,  and  which  will  bear  compari- 
son even  with  the  grand  spedmens  of  ancient  brUge- 
architecture.    It  brings  water  from  several  springs  about 
three  leagues  N.  W.  of  the  dty :  lu  course  Is  partlj  under 
id ;  but  as  It  approaches  Lisbon,  and  crosses  tha 
valley  of  the  Alcantara,  It  Is  carried  over  36  bold 
le  arches  for  a  length  of  about  2,400  it.    The  water 
raters  the  town  at  the  Prttga  da$  Amoreira*^  where,  as 
before  mentioned,  is  the  great  reservoir  from  which 
water  Is  distributed  to  the  various  fountains,  and  whence 
tha  Galidan  agoaddros  draw  the  supplies,  which  they 
sell  from  house  to  house,  and  hawk  about  the  streeu. 
l*he  palace  of  Necessidades,  In  which  the  present  queen 
has  resided  and  hdd  her  oourU  ever  since  the  death  of 
the  late  king-consort  at  ^uda.  Is  small  and  mean-look- 
Ing,  and  the  palace  of  BempoMa  is  equally  unworthy 
so  imposing  a  name ;  but  the  palace  of  AJuda,  near  Bclem, 
latdy  completed.  Is  a  large  tMiilding,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  fiuilu  of  architecture,  may  rank  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe.  Thearsenal,  post-office,  mint,  com-excliange, 
two  public  hospUals  (one  of  which,  called  the  hospital 
of  San  Joseph,  Is  extremely  well  conducted,  and  has 
accommodation   for  1,500  patienU,   with   an   attached 
school  of  medicine),  the  noMes'  college,  and  the  palace  of 
Calharis,  are  the  only  other  national  buildings  of  any 
Importance,  except  the  theatres.    The  opera-house  of 
San  Carios  is  a  large  building  of  good  proportions,  with 
a  noble  box  in  the  centre  for  the  royal  fkmlly ;  and  Dt» 
WUde,  a  very  recent  traveller  in  Portugal,  says  that  the 
opera  ei^oys  a  well  deserved  popularity,  the  singing 
being  very  good,  and  the  ballet  really  admirable.    ( Aor- 
rati9e^  vol  i.  p.  49.)     There  is  a  theatre  for  the  per. 
formanoe  of  tne  national  drama ;  but  it  Is  small  and 
mean,  and  the  plays  as  wdl  as  the  performers  are  of  a 
very  inferior  character.    Lisbon,  also,  like  Madrid  and 
SeriUe,  has  a  bull-ring,  the  sise  of  which,  however,  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  latter,  nor  are  the  perform- 
ances so  splendidly  appointed  or  wdl  managed.    It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  people  of  Lubon  visit  the 
ocwra  rather  in  obedience  to  l&shion  than  from  any  de- 
sire for  amusement :  the  bull-fighU  are  not  attended,  as 
In  Spain,  by  the  mte  of  sodety,  and  the  national  drama 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  bottrgeoitie.     Out-of-door 
amusemenU  are  seldom  sought,  ex<»pt  water-excursions. 
In  which  tha  people  generally  take  great  pleasure ;  tha 
sh<Nes  of  the  Tagus  are  Indeed  most  beautiful;  tha 
country  on  the  oppiMlte  side  oflbn  many  interesting  ob- 
jecU,  as  Almada,  Barrdro   Selxal,  Setiuwl  the  convent 
of  Arrabida,  &c. 

The  literary  and  educational  Institutions  of  the  Portu- 
auese  cap.  comprise,  1.  a  Koyal  Acaderor  of  Sdeocrs. 
founded  in  1778,  haring  a  good  library  and  museum,  aiid 
publishing  memoirs  and  scientific  works ;  2.  a  patriotic 
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ill  supported.  IneiBciaiUy  con- 
I,  till  rtrj  latelf,  remarkable 


Htararr  society  eetibUsiied  In  1821  nd  sendlnf  forth  a 
kwmal  of  its  proceedinff ,  a  societv  for  promoting  national 
tndnatry,  ana  the  followlnf  estabusbments,  either  wholly 
or  In  part  supported  bj  the  goremment,  tIz.  a  school  of 
commerce  attended  bj  about  ISO  pupils,  a  royal  naval  aca- 
demy* a  royal  academy  of  engiccer  nj{,  a  school  of  sur- 
nry,  a  music  school,  IS  school  of  k^  and  rhetoric. 
Is  other*  for  classical  Instractlon,  and  18  primary 
school* ;  but  they  are  ill 
darted,   and   have  been, 

rather  for  their  antiquated  style 'of  instruction  than 
for  poailiTe  and  general  usenilne**.  The  national 
nublie  Ubrary  of  usbon  In  the  Praca  do  Commerdo 
ha*  been  much  enriched  by  the  addition  of  books  for- 
merly belonginf  to  the  monasteries,  and  probably  now 
contains  about  190,000  printed  toIs.  besid**  M S8.  The 
library  of  the  Cortes  in  the  Hotpicio  real  de  noisa  &is- 
korm  das  Neeessidadet,  where  that  body  holds  its  sittinn, 
comprises  about  30,000  rols. ;  and  that  bdonglnf  to  the 
thecHogical  seminary  of  San  Vicente  de  For*  has  about 
UfiOO  T<ds. :  but  the  books  in  these  collections  are  chiefly 
eccleslai  Ileal  and  old,  while  tlie  departments  of  sdcoce, 
modem  literature,  and  modem  hlstorr,  are  almost  en« 
tirely  neglected.  In  fiict,  Portuguese  literature,  down  to 
a  Tery  recent  period,  had  been,  lor  many  years,  in  a  state 
of  stagnation,  and  the  Institutions  of  Lisbon  are  now  only 
•lowly  recoreiing  firom  the  lethargy  in  which  they  had 
been  buried  upirards  of  thirty  years.  Besides  the  e*ta> 
tdbhments  already  described  may  be  mentioned  the  Royal 
printing-ofllce,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  and 
botanic  garden  at  AJuda.  Sereral  newspapers  are  pub- 
ttshed  In  the  cap. ;  but  they  are  without  exception  badly 
caodncted,  and  exercise  very  little  infloenca  either  on 
society  or  goverament. 

The  harbour,  or  road  of  Lisbon,  is  one  of  the  finest 
la  the  world,  and  the  quays,  which  extend  nearly  9| 
m.  along  the  banks,  are  al  once  convenient  and  beau- 
tlftil.  Fort  St.  Juliaid,  bullc  on  a  steep  projecting  rock, 
narks  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Tagus ;  and  on  it  Is  a  light, 
boose,  rising  190  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  Two  large  banks, 
called  the  N.  and  8.  Cachops,  obstruct  the  river  mouth, 
and  on  the  middle  of  the  latter  stands  the  Buglo  fort  and 
liKfathouse,  the  latter  befaig  66  ft.  high.  Theleast  depth 
or  water  on  tbe  bar  In  the  N.  channel  Is  4  fathoms,  and 
in  the  S.  6  fathoms ;  and  there  Is  little  danger  In  entering 
the  port,  except  dorlnf  ebb  tides,  which  run  out  at  the 
rate  of  7  m.  an  hour.  Inside  the  harbour  the  water  tnm 
nearly  90  IStthoms  In  mid-channel  shoals  gradually  to  the 
edge ;  but  in  some  parts  vessels  may  come  within  900 
yards  of  the  shore.  Lisbon,  however,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  position  and  the  excellence  of  its  port, 
which  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Tagus,  holds  but 
a  low  rank  in  respect  of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
despotism,  intolerance,  and  imbecility  of  the  government 
have  weighed  down  the  national  energies,  and  the  in- 
security both  of  life  and  property.  In  consequence  of  bad 
laws  and  an  tnefBdeot  police,  nave  paralysed  Industry 
of  every  description. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Lisbon,  formerly  of  considerable 
Importance,  but,  perhaps,  at  all  times,  much  over- 
n^ed.  has  rapidly  declined  since  the  emancipation  of 
Brazil.  She  bad  formerly  about  400  ships,  varying  in 
burden  tnm  900  to  600  tons,  engaged  in  the  South 
American  trade;  but  at  present  only  50  vessels  are 
employed  in  that  trade,  the  average  burden  of  which 
does  not  exceed  ISO  tons.  Indeed,  tbe  produce  of  Por- 
tugal now  sent  to  foreign  oountrte*  I*  almost  entirely 
eooveyed  to  Its  destlnaUon  in  foreign  ships.  A  small 
number  of  sea-going  ship*  bel<Kig1ng  to  the  port,  pro- 
bably about  60.  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  9,000  tons, 
are  engaged  In  foreign  trade,  partly  with  the  E.  Indies 
and  China,  but  chieBy  between  Setubal  (or  St.  Ubes), 
and  Cork,  exporting  salt  in  return  for  butter;  and 
about  90O  small  craft  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
The  foUovring  table  shows  the  number  and  flags  <m  dlller- 
«nt  ship*  that  entered  and  left  Lisbon  hi  18S74«:~ 
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1^    • 

1,17S      IfiSt 

1.190    :  1/M3 

The  exports  comprise  wine, 
among  the  Imports  are,  hemp, 
fromRus  *      ■ 
fhmi  the 

Vol.  II. 


oil.   fhdt,    and   salt; 
flax,  and  linen  cloths 


.. ,  iron,  steel,  salt  fis&,  timber,  pitch,  and  tar 
Baltk;  linens,  com,  Ac.  firom  Uf^land  and 


Germany :  slUu  ttom  Franee  ;  and  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  cod-fish,  hardware,  ale  and  porter,  linen,  coals, 
and  earthenware  from  England,  which  engrosae*  fully 
7-8ths  of  the  trade  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  following 
account  of  the  articles  imported  Into  Lisbon  fhmi  the 
British  dominions.  In  1837,  though  imperfect.  wiU  give 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  trade  between 
the  two.countries. 
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Cottoa       _ 
Woollen  do. 
linciKlo.  • 
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Cod-lbh    • 
Wrooglit 
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The  port  of  Lisbon  is  open  to  all  nations,  all  articles, 
except  com  and  flour,  being  allowed  to  be  warehoused. 
Goods  so  admitted,  with  the  exception  of  vinegar,  wine, 
and  ■pirits,  pay  16  per  cent,  on  toe  new  tariff  valuation 
of  1887,  and,  where  there  is  no  tariO;  ad  •alorem.  All 
exported  articles  pay  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  ad  •alorem. 
There  Is  no  reguUr  warehousing  and  bonding  system  at 
Lkboo  :  all  imported  dry  goods  ve  allowed  to  He  In  the 
custom-house  store*  two  years,  add  liquids,  six  months, 
without  charge,  provided  they  are  intended  for  consump- 
tion, and  pay  duty  accordingly ;  otherwise,  if  re-exportod, 
they  pay  9  per  cent.  The  port  charges  on  a  foreign 
ship  of  300  tMU,  entering  with  a  general  or  mixed  cargo, 
and  clearing  out  with  the  same,  average  56,960  reis,  or 
1  \L  6s.,  nearly  4-5thsof  which  are  tonnage  and  light  dues, 
the  former  being  100  reis,  and  the  latter  GO  reis,  per  ton. 
There  are  9  respectable  insurance  companies  —  the  FU 
delldade,  Restaura^ao,  and  flonanya,— In  any  of  which 
insurances  may  be  eflSrcted. 

Lisbon  has  some  fabrics  of  sUk,  paper,  and  soap; 
there  are  sugar  refineries,  tan-yards,  and  potteries: 
and  Its  goldsmiths  and  Jewellers  are  amongst  the  most 
expert  In  Europe ;  but  hi  every  pursuit  is  to  be  per- 
ceived a  want  of  energy  and  industry,  to  be  traced  per- 
haps  to  the  character  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  political 
causes.  With  respect  to  the  character  of  other  artisans, 
Mrs.  Balllle  observes :  **  It  is  surprlsfaig  how  ignorant,  or 
at  least  superficially  acquainted,  the  Portuguese  are  with 
the  commonest  branches  of  handicraft :  a  carpenter  is 
awkward  and  clumsy,  spoiling  every  work  he  attempts, 
and  the  way  in  which  tbe  doors  and  wood-work,  even  of 
good  houses  are  finished,  would  have  suited  the  rudest 
ages.  Their  carriages  of  all  kinds,  fhmi  the  fidaigo's 
Cunily  coach  to  the  peasant's  market-cart,  their  agricul- 
tural  Implements,  cutlery,  locks  and  keys,  &c.,  are  ludi- 
crously bad.  They  seem  to  dlsdahi  Improvement,  and 
are  so  hiflnitely  below  par,  so  strikingly  faaferlor  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  disgracefol  wonder 
in  the  midst  of  the  19th  century !  *'  {Lttbom,  I.  74.) 

The  bank  of  Lisbon,  founded  hi  1899,  had  a  caplUl 
In  1833  of  about  6BI,I00/.  divided  into  100/.  shares.  The 
bank  discounts  bills  not  having  more  than  three  months 
to  run,  at  6  per  cent. ;  and  It  enloys  the  singular  iMit 
valuable  privilege  of  having  Its  claims  on  all  estates  paid 
In  full,  provided  the  estate  amounts  to  so  much,  other 
creditors  being  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  di- 
vision of  the  residue,  if  there  be  any.  For  weights  and 
measures,  see  Portuo al  ;  and  for  c<Mnmercial  details,  see 
Commercial  Dictionary ^  art.  Lisbon. 

Tbe  climate  of  Lisbon  is  variable,  but,  on  the  whole, 
healthy  and  genial,  notwithstanding  the  cold  piercing 
winds  from  the  sea,  which  are  disagreeable  even  during 
the  scorching  heats  of  summer,  with  the  thermometer 
at  96^  and  1 00^:  heavy  rains  prevaU  in  Nov.  and  Dec., 
but  it  seldom  snows  t  cold  clear  weather  is  usual  in  Jan. 
and  spring  commences  about  the  middle  of  Feb. 

The  pop.  of  Lisbon  is  of  an  extremely  varied  character : 
nearly  a  third  of  the  lower  orders  are  Gallegos,  blacks,  or 
mulattos,  who,  though  the  worst  used  and  least  consi- 
dered, have  a  Just  claim  to  rank  as  the  most  hardy  and 
Industrious  people  of  the  cap.  Genoese,  Spaniards,  and 
a  few  French,  also,  are  employed,  as  gardeners  or  as 
innkeepers,  cooks,  and  stewards.  The  lower  orders 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  seen,  perhaps,  to  more  dis- 
advantage in  Lisbon  than  In  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom, are  remarkable  for  their  indolence  and  disregard  of 
the  comforts  of  life  ;  but  we  believe  that  these  evils  are 
owing.  In  a  great  measure,  to  the  total  want  of  education, 
the  influence  of  a  debasing  superstition,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  government.  Garlidc.  rancid  oil,  dried  flsh, 
and  goat-cheese,  which  constitute  their  Ihvourlte  food, 
are  easily  procurable  ;  and  so  unconquerable  Is  the  pre- 
dilectioo  for  the  doke/ar  nienU^  occasioned  in  part,  xn 
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th»  Spmlib  proTerb:  -  Slrip  II  ^lu. ._, jlr- 

MidrU.  TlMnareinpublkwUliKirl'aHngH.llUuM 
PmlD  aDil  Ui*  Pucru  St  Sol,  unlcu,  iDdHd,  Uic  '■  Tt- 
pudi."  a  kknd  Af  uddock.  ofi  vie  road  ta  BeloD,  tan;  be 

■ntabl;  bi  IHtW  Wontid  -,  ngr  an  Uii  nsDliigi  na- 
aind  IcH  ladloDi  to  the  nlaliUT  MfUlli.  ■  pleidni  ha- 
Mr*  la  Ik*  wcMr  oTHi^iS.  FamlUnS'a  much  unong 


Tke  dnu  sTUh  mlddla  ud  higbcr  clutHof  omb  dllh 
UUU  rrom  thu  In  EngUnd,  Itmift  Uut  *  clodi  or  loo 
ud  iBBBiar.  Tlw  ladlM  ipiad  abiurdlT  lart*  nimt  i 
IUt  wudrab*  i  bat  Ibtlr  drm  It  tamixf  md  ihow 
JevrllefT  md  w^oloand  •bwli  md  nmtlUiu  > 
hlChlf  tUhlDuable,  tnlngrtd  ibon  bdng  wotr  bf  walka 

tTdllngl^ttuR*  ID  I 
' 1  uriUiic  bui 


fa  Hidridi  boi  bMEBu  ind  wamn  iMtn  u  bitht 
mitf  ifa.  ad  Uh  punlvi  an  HMnllf  lodlttral.  oOm 
«T«n  DDknowD,  to  ««cta  otiHr.ait  unnBi  iHtBgthtoalv 
iwr>tiUan  at  Uhi  iMdaH,  >tiidriHT  loNIr  be  c^«l 
■■OT'cfa df ewriHiufp  Thliiaooiiltw»ukdparbqi« 


■O  OlMnillTflt  H  la  SptlEL 

Tb*  tIeMiji  or  Llitan,  «tlT  ud  . 
dtr  UHir.  premU  noit  MriUac  ud  dellabttal 
Onnga  ud  dUto  trma,  cjrrtmm,  ud  )udu.ti«H,  (nw 
not  onlr  fa  Ihe  (nderu.  tot  Id  tha  opn  Douncrr.  To  Iha 
£.  and  H.  or  LLbou  an  Dunaroui  qulatu  or  eomitiT' 
iMuiaa.  wlIJi  rich  pLvtlatlDoi  and  rlDejarda  i  and  about 
•  la.  N.W.  of  Ihecap.  It  Cliilra  (wblcb  trt\  a  pLaca  thai 
kobb  tbt  HBia  ralatim  to  Uabon  aa  >  nton  of  Saiidar 
Titltm.  that  RkhnaBd  dott  to  London,  and  tba  muB. 
IkbiauUaolobleb  taiT*  baan  nltbfaud  bf  B^n.lB 


lit  of  pertlc  btautr.  md  a^dnUr  d«*enp«:M 

Tlwmn«T 'l"^ilh«  gild  [I»  m*wM  taaahi 
Tho  Tallrj  of  Collam,  ailendlng  W.  from  Clnlra,  I* 


ba  ntikcU  of  Ihat  eH;  I 


S3; 


^rdan  of  Lilt 

win*  It  mada  ArDm  a  pacnllar  grapa  ndtad  In  Ihli  dli- 
Irkt,  About  Sid-  IVom  CImra  la  tlit  paljfo  and  oniTant 
or  UaTra,  called.  Llwiuah  TaiT  ImpTanarlj,  tba  Etcurtal  of 
Fnrtucal.  {Srr  MtFa>.)  W.  ud  S.W.  of  LMn  Iha 
nnnlrr  l>  not'ia  sell  calUTatcd.  tha  UUt  (fonHd  of 
basalt,  forared  «ltb  limntone)  kHnf  mof«  rockr  and 
naked,  and  oitendlnaW.  Hvtral  niUn  bajoad  Balan, 
Tfali  HibiiFb  Ifir  Ibough  Belaa  It  ^  n.  lyam  tba  Prafa 
da  Cammercla,  H  u  montBtod  bf  a  nearly  eonllniMHit 
Una  or  Hreati),  lahittdtBd  hr  a  pap.  of  abaut  ajkXI  per- 
•ani,  eblear  beluflnc  to  tba  BUlltj  and  weahbr  dli. 
tent,  nuj*  futtl^  be  oallad  tba  watt  end  of  Liiban.  Tba 
church  of  ftaa  Garonlmo  hai  alraadr  been  mentlotiad. 
The  tonr oriMem. anotbtr  itrlkiuoblFcl. li  tha reat 
•eMell  mlcrhig  Ihe  Tagui  i  cIdk  lo  It  U  >^»d  oaar, 


of   Emanuel  the  GreM  (fm-ltlTl.  wbo  made  II  iS 

uicutte  wen  dlitbuulihlng  thantdtet  abort  the  other 
nalloat  of  Europe  In  mandiDe  dlicararr,  and  vBallfa 
vtt  Iktt  pourlna  hi  IVom  tbt  rectptl*  eiplarod  reglont 
oftbeaa^  lU  lubtaquanl  hbtmr  It  to  tarthntulj  on- 
DKIed  wHb  thit  of  IVirtufal,  that  «■  beg  la  refer  tba 


il  of  IJibaB  ■llhout  Dottdng  tha  aanbQutka 
Kov.  u/  fhr  tko  mott  Iremeodout,  and  mott  eitan- 

il  of  Naremtier.  In  Itaa  eboia  jmr  (a  fettlral-daT, 

.  which  allihecburchetmrallglited^^ap^and^crowded 
Jar  OFDuad,   01 


oi?UE,, . , 

9,  with  nearia  aU  tbeli  b 
•ttbaaaiiaatima,MI  -"  — 

^awfereDlnlhaW.  Il 

(LydTf  OtBlta,  II.  ttS.)    From , 

hai  never  entlnlj  rvconirad.  Tbe  celekrated  Warqula 
da  Ponba],  the  chief  mbitav  a(  Partugal  at  tba  tine, 

lo  blm  II  owet  the  hw  good  itrtMi  tn  the  netghboor- 
boad  of  Rocdo.  tbt  reit  of  the  d^  prcoenllaf  althai 
anctcDt  ud  erair  btdldlngi  cmdaf  toMhu  la  tba 
grealeal  dlioTder,  or  hea|it  of  mint  ud  mbbbb  altovad 

of  the  tndolence  of  the  Fortugiiete.  tod  of  a  'calamity 

lo  I80T.  the  French  armr,  under  Judoi.  ocnqtlad  Llitwn 
tor  aibort  llo»  tAet  their  defeat  at  Vlmk^  <  bulthn 
II  by  tha  conUned  Anilo-EotB- 


LISBURN. 

tiied  the  faraoas  Itnet  of  Toitm  Vedrtt,  vbidi,  fa  1809, 
OTOTcd  a  foAcfcnt  defence  aninst  a  fresh  inrasion  of  the 
French  under  Masaena.  (BmUie^t  LMon,  9  rola.  paMlm; 
Matihewt^t  Diarw  </  am  Invalid^  ppw  10—28  ;  Sfr  C. 
Broke"$  Trm.  in  Sf€i»»  and  Morocco,  (.  pp.  8— 1 1 .:  Wilde* » 
Vmrr.y\.  pp.  40— «S. ;  Mod,  TVav.  and  Pri».  /worm.) 

LISBukN,  an  inhoid  town  apd  parL  bor.  or  Ireland, 
COL  Ancrhn,  pror.  Ulster,  on  the  Lagan,  and  on  the  high 
Towl  from  Helbst  to  DabUn,  8  m.  S.S.W.  the  former, 
■Dd  80  m.  N.  by  E.  the  latter. 

This  Is  one  of  the  handsomest,  best  bnilt,  and  cleanest 
towns  In  the  N.  of  Ireland.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
aanin  street  along  the  great  road.  Its  chorrii  has  been 
coneUtoted  the  cathedral  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Down 
and  Connor,  it  has  also  a  R.  Cath.  diapel,  a  Presby- 
terlan,  S  Methodist,  and  1  Quaker  meeting-house;  a 
Batkmal  school,  2  infimt  schools,  and  a  scho<^  for  the 
odooatioa  of  Quaker  children,  supported  by  the  rolun- 
tarr  sabscriptkms  of  Its  members,  several  almshouses,  the 
Inilrmary  ffmr  the  ca,  a  market-hou<e,  whkh  contains  a 
anite  of  assembly  roomstand  a  court-house,  formerly  a 
l^laee  of  worship  for  the  Hogoenot  settlers.    (  See  po$t. ) 

**  The  Lagan  river,  on  whkh  the  town  Is  situated, 
roBs  hrto  the  head  of  Belfttst  Lough,  and  divides  the 
oa  of  Antrim  from  that  of  Down :  it  also  separates  a 
11  suburb  from  Llsbum,  no  part  of  which  is  in  the 
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bor.,  though  in  the  same  par.  (now  in  pari.  bor.).  Great 
Improvements  have  been  efltected  of  late  years  in  Lis- 
bom  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertlbr^  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  fee  of  the  whole  town,  and  of  a  eonsiderable  rnnrt  of 
the  surrounding  eonntry.  A  canal  runs  from  Lough 
Neagh  into  the  river  Lagan  near  Um  town,  by  which 
Mricultoral  produce  is  conveyed  to  Belfiut  Damask  of 
me  moat  beautiful  description  b  manufactured  in  the 
town,  as  well  as  musUn  and  linen,  though  the  two  latter 
branches  have  fallen  off  considerably.  There  are  also 
extensive  vitriol  works  on  an  Island  formed  by  the  canal 
^mI  river.**    (Part.  Boumdarp  Report) 

Underapalentfrtna  Charles  II.,  Llsbum  sent  Imems. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  The  franchise  was  originally  vested 
In  die  Botwallopers ;  but  was  restricted  by  the  39  Geo.  3. 
cap.  9.  to  the  M.  householders.  Since  the  Union  It 
has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  present 
pari.  bor.  compriMS  1,364  acres  ;  and  had,  in  1841,  a  pop. 
«f  7,5M.    RegU^ered  elecUirs,  1849-M,  163. 

Cowt-leets  are  held  twice  a  year ;  a  manorial  court  of 
reeovd,  with  Jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  MV.;  and  ano- 
ther for  debts  to  4Qt.  every  third  Wedncadav.  The 
workhouse  for  the  Lisbnm  union,  opoied  in  184],  has 
accommodation  for  1, 450  inmates.  Petty  sessions  are 
Md  every  Tuesday.  It  Is  a  oonstatmlary  station. 
"   ~       on  TuesdOT :  lairs,  July  21.,  and  Oct.  6.    Poet- 


revenne,  in  1845, 4801. :  In  1848, 510^.  A  branch  of 
die  Northern  Bank  was  opened  here  in  1886. 

This,  whkh  was  long  an  obscure  place,  owed  Its  first 
rise  to  the  erection  of  a  castle  by  Lord  Coowayjabont 
1627.  It  repulsed  the  Irish  forces  under  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neal  with  great  slaughter,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebeUion  of  IMl,  and  in  1644  bafled  a  shnilar  attempt  by 
Oeoeral  Monroe,  who,  a  finr  rears  afterwards,  was  de- 
fmtednctf  the  town  by  the  parnamcntary  forces.  Shortly 
after  tins  Bevolntkm,  a  body  of  Huguenots,  who  emigrated 
from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edkt  of  Nantes, 
settled  here,  and  Introduced  the  finer  branches  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  to  which  the  town  Is  mainly  indebted 
for  Its  prosperity.  The  castle,  which  was  burnt  down 
with  apart  of  the  town  in  1707,  has  never  been  relxiilt. 

LI8IBUX  (an.  Lejtooimm),  a  town  of  France,  dfo. 
Calvados,  cap.  arrood.  on  the  Toooqoes,  27  m.  £.  by  S. 
Caen.  Pup.  fai  1846. 11^.  It  has  but  one  good  street, 
wbfch  Ibrms  part  of  the  road  between  Caen  and  Bv- 
reox ;  all  the  others  are  narrow  and  crockeA,  and  the 
booses  bunt  of  wood,  antiouated,  and  lH$ie.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  well  rituated,  and  has  environs  of  much  beauty. 
Its  cathedral,  a  Gothk  edifice  of  the  12th  century,  has 
attached  to  It  a  fine  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  of  a 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  bishop's 
palace,  surrounded  by  noUe  gardens,  the  hospital,  aind 
the  theatre,  are  all  good  buildings.  Lisleux  is  the  seat 
of  courts  Of  pri]BMry  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a 
communal  college,  aad  has  manuflwtures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  cloth,  flannel,  cotton  and  Hnen  yam,  leather  and 
brandy,  and  many  bleaching  factories  and  dyeing-houses. 
It  was  fbrmerly  a  fortress  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
frequently  besieged  and  captured  during  the  middle  ages. 
(Hmo*  vt.  Caioados,Jkc.) 

LlSKBAED,  or  LE8KARET,  a  pari,  and  roun.  bor., 
market  town,  andpar.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund. 
West,  11  m.  E.  Bodmin,  and  205  m.  W.  by  S.  London. 
Area  of  par.,  whkh  is  very  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 

Kl.  bor.,  7,740  acres.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  in  1841,  4,226. 
B  town,  which  Is  meanly  built  with  narrow  streets, 
appears  still  more  Irregular  in  consequence  of  its  site, 
Bsotly  in  a  hollow  and  partly  on  rocky  heights,  the 
fMOMations  of  some  of  the  houses  being  on  a  level  with 
the  chimneys  of  others.  Of  late  years,  however,  Ic  has 
bean  considerably  improved  by  the  erectl(m  of  large  and 


handsome  modem  hotises  in  the  immedtate  environs. 
The  town-hall,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen. 
tury,  is  a  large  and  somewhat  elegant  building  supported 
by  granite  pillars.  The  church  Is  a  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  tower  of  more  recent  erection :  tlie 
living  Is  a  vicarage,  of  the  nett  annual  value  of  3r3/.  An 
ancient  fr«e  grammar  school  has  been  allowed,  with 
other  charities,  to  go  to  decav  (  Comm.  22d  Report,  part  i. ); 
but  a  national  school  for  botn  sexes,  and  a  school  of  indus- 
try for  girls,  are  efficiently  conducted  and  well  attended. 

Liskeard,  once  a  town  of  some  consequence  in  the 
duchy  as  the  principal  place  for  the  coining  and  stamp- 
ing of  tin,  has  at  present  neither  manufactures  nor  com- 
merce, but  it  is  the  market  of  an  extensive  agricultural 
district.  It  has  some  trade  in  the  metals  of  the  adjacent 
mining  districts,  and  there  are  likewise  tanneries,  rope  • 
walks,  ftc  Markets  on  Saturday;  fairs.  Shrove- Monday, 
Monday  before  Palm-Sunday,  Holy-Thursday,  Aug.  15., 
Oct.  2.,  and  the  Monday  after  Dec.  6.,  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  com. 

Liskeard  (an.  Lit-kerrai,  meaning  a  fortified  post) 
received  its  diarter  of  incorporation  in  1240,  from 
Richard  earl  of  Comwall,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed bv  several  sovereigns,  and  among  others  by  Queen 
Elisabeth.  According  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
it  Is  governed  by  a  mayor,  8  other  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors ;  it  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  re- 
corder. Corp.  revenue,  in  1847-48, 344/.  From  the  reign 
of  Edw.  III.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  this 
bor.  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to  the  11. 
of  Cn  who,  for  numy  years  previously,  though  formally 
elected  br  the  freemen,  were,  in  fact,  nominees  of  the 
Earl  of  St.  Germains.  The  Reform  Act  deprived  Lis- 
keard of  one  of  its  mems.,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
the  bor.  so  as  to  comprise  the  entire  par.  with  such  parts 
of  the  old  bor.  as  are  without  the  par.  Reg.  electors  in 
1849-60.  324. 

LISLE,  or  LILLB  (Flem.  J^yssel).  a  strongly  for- 
tified dtf  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord,  of  whkh  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  me  canal  connecting  the  Scarpe  and  Lys.  in  a 
spacious  plain  9  m.  flrom  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  124 
m.  N.N.E.  Paris.  Lat.  W>  87'  60"  N.  j  long,  30  4' 
31''  B.  Pop.,  in  1846,  67,776.  The  shape  of  the  city  is 
oval ;  length  N.W.  to  S.B.  I|  m.,  and  greatest  breadth 
about  half  as  much.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  walls 
and  bastioiu ;  beyond  which,  on  its  N.W.  skle,  is  the 
dtadri.  a  regular  pentagon,  with  a  double  ditch  and 
extensive  outworks,  containing  excellent  barracks,  of- 
ficers' quarters,  and  magazines.  This  fortress  has  been 
considered  the  ekef-d^ceuore  of  Vaoban :  and,  in  fact, 
Lille  is  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Europe.  It  is 
entered  bj  7  gates,  the  most  southerlr  of  which,  or 
the  Porte  dt  Paris,  U  a  handsome  Doric  arch,  built 
in  1682.  to  commemorate  the  military  exploits  of 
Louis  &IV.,  who  is  represented  as  at>wned  by  Vk- 
toiy  in  a  group  over  the  centre,  the  sides  of  the  arcb 
being  fianked  by  colossal  statues  of  Hercules  and  Mi- 
nerva (or  Mars,  according  to  Hugo).  Few  French 
towns  are  generally  so  well  laid  out  as  this,  though 
some  parts,  principally  inhabited  by  the  mannfuturing 
population,  are  of  the  most  wretched  description. 
There  are  nearly  200  streets,  the  principal  of  which 
are  straiglit  and  wide ;  and  27  squares  and  market 
idaces,  the  largest,  the  Oromde  Place,  being  170  jards 
In  length  by  nearlv  80  in  breadth.  The  nouses  are 
mostly  modem,  ana  In  a  solid,  plain  style,  bulk  chkOy 
of  brick,  iNtt  in  part  of  stone  from  the  neighbour- 
ing quarries.  Few  have  more  than  2  or  3  stories.  Of 
late  years,  many  have  been  built  with  areas  hi  ftt>nt ; 
and  root  pavements  are  becoming  pretty  general  In  the 
principal  thoroughfares.  Lille  has  many  Urge  and  con- 
splcuous  publk  edifices.  The  HStei  de  ViUe  is  the  most 
remarkable,  though  without  any  great  beauty.  It  is 
a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  buildings  of  diflbrent 
epochs,  appropriated  to  various  purposes,  as  the  tribunal 
Of  commerce,  council  of  prntrkamme*,  dipSl  for  the 
octrois,  police  office,  the  residences  of  the  chief  civil 
and  military  authorities,  sodetv  of  sciences  and  arts, 
museum  of  natural  history,  cabinet  of  phjrsical  objects, 
library  of  archives,  Ac.  It  was  originally  a  palace,  con- 
structed by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  in  the  18th  century ; 
and  was  inhabited  in  1624  fa^  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
In  1700  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire;  but  Its  an- 
cient hail  of  conclave  still  exists,  ornamented  with 
some  fine  wainscoadng,  and  several  good  paintings  by 
Arnold  de  Vues.  In  this  chapel  are  preserved  the 
likenesses  of  all  the  counts  and  countesses  of  Flanders, 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy.  The  church  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, of  simple  and  elegant  ar^itecture,  is  unfor- 
tunately hidden  by  mean  buildings :  it  still  possesses  the 
magnificent  painting  by  Rubens,  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Catherine,  which  luckily  escaped  destruction  during 
the  phrensy  of  the  Revolution ;  though  the  eUiborately 
ornamented  door  of  the  choir  was  then  carried  off.  A  te- 
legraph is  erected  on  the  tower  of  this  ediOce.  The 
church  of  St.  Maurice,  built  In  the  12th  century,  is  the 
largest  and  oldest  in  the  city,  but  its  tower,  which  had 
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beconfe  nnfafe,  hu  been  removed.  PreriooslT  to  the 
Kerolution,  It  pottetsed  numerouf  excellent  paintings ; 
■nd  it  h«f  still  a  St.  Nicholas  hj  Vanderburgh,  and  a  I 
mar^rrdom  of  St.  Maurice  by  L.  Jan.  St.  Madeline,  with  { 
a  handsome  cupola,  is  the  only  other  church  worthy  of  i 
remark.  There  are  5  hospitals.  The  HdpUal  Gin/ral, 
founded  in  1739,  Is  a  fine  but  unfinished  pile  of  building, 
ofgreat  extent,  and  usually  accommodating  1 ,500  patient*. 
The  H&pital  ComUsu^  founded  in  the  13th  century,  by 
the  dauffhter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  though  it  sufTered  greatly  from 
fire  in  1467,  preserves  all  the  characteristics  of  its  original 
style  of  architecture.  Its  chapel  has  some  good  paint- 
ings by  Vues.  The  military  hospital  is  large,  well 
atred,  and  altogether  one  of  the  best  in  France.  In  1814, 
•  school  of  miutary  surgery  was  established  in  it.  Se- 
Teral  large  barracks  are  situated  In  different  parts  of  the 
d^.  LiUe  has  had  a  mint  since  a  very  early  period ;  and 
of  late,  steam  has  been  used  in  its  machinerr.  The  Pro> 
testant  church,  synagogue,  abattoir  or  public  slaughter- 
house, exchange,  the  prisons,  the  theatre,  constructed  in 
1785.  coDcert-ball,  and  prefecture,  the  last  three  being 
handsome  buildings,  are  the  remaining  principal  public 
edifices.  Lille  has  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  a 
communal  college,  a  public  library  with  21,000  volumes, 
well  arranged,  uid  comprising  some  valuable  MSS.,  and 
a  gallerr  of  paintings  comprising  some  admirable  works 
or  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Vues,  and  other  masters  of  the 
FlemUh,  French,  and  other  schools.  In  1834,  this  gallery 
was  enriched  by  a  collection  of  designs  from  the  Italian 
school.  A  royal  academy  of  miuic,  academies  of  draw- 
ing, architecture,  botany,  &c. ;  a  twtanic  garden,  and 
TttHous  learned  societies,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  pub- 
lic establishments.  The  canal  on  which  Lille  Is  built 
has  severe  branches  navisable  for  small  trading  vessels, 
which  pervade  the  city,  ui  its  progress  by  and  through 
Lille.  alfDerent  parts  of  this  canal  are  called  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  Doule;  along  the  middle  Doule, 
or  portion  between  the  town  and  the  citadel,  is  a  fine 
Mbmade,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  middle  Doule  Is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge, 
the  Pont  Rotfol,  or  Poni  NaaoUom ;  the  other  bridges 
are  in  no  wise  remarkable.  XSUe  hat  few  public  foun- 
tains, and,  in  f^ct,  the  want  of  good  wateris  the  greatest 
inconvenience  suffered  Iqr  the  dty:  nearly  the  whole 
■apply  has  to  be  drawn  from  the  canal,  and  Is  of  very  in- 
diflerent  quality.  Beyond  the  walls  are  several  suburbs, 
chiefiv  Inhabits  by  the  roanuf^Kturlng  pqs. 

Lille  Is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  French  cotton 
manufacture.  Calicoes,  cotton  handkerchief^,  indietmest 
itockings,and  cotton  yam,  are  the  goods  prlncipallv  pro- 
duced. The  manufscture  of  table  linen,  linen  thread, 
and  laoe,  is  also  considerable ;  and  fine  woollen  cloths, 
Telvets,  serges,  hats,  leather,  p^per,  beet-rooC  sugar, 
geneva,  soap,  and  mineral  actos,  are  made,  some  to  a 
greater,  ana  some  to  a  less  extent.  Government  has 
here  a  tobacco  manufkctory  and  a  saltpetre  refinery ;  and 
the  neighbourhood  Is  studded  with  bleaching  grounds 
and  oil  milU ;  and  it  is  in  the  centre  of  some  very  ex- 
tensive beet-root  plantations.  Steam  power  is  exten- 
sively employed  hu  the  dUlhrent  manufacturea.  We  re- 
gret to  have  to  add,  that  the  condition  of  the  work-people 
employed  In  the  different  factories  appears  to  be,  speak- 
ing generally,  exceedingly  bad,  and  deddedlv  worse, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  town  of  France.  M.  Villerme 
says,  that  4  oat  of  every  13  persons  are  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute indigence.  Between  8,000  and  4,000  cotton  weavers 
«ad  twisters  live  in  small,  damp.  111  ventilated,  under- 
ground cellars,  crowded  to  excess,  and  in  the  most  de- 
plorable state  of  poverty.  After  deseribing  these  wretched 
novels,  and  tlie  still  more  wretched  fumltare,  M.  Vil- 
lenn^  adds :  —  **  Jr  mmdraii  ne  rien  t^omter  4  ce  dftail 
4m  d*ou9  kkleutes  qui  r^viUnt,  mm  premier  eomf  iferil, 
Im  prt^fimde  wi»tre  da  imathewreuM  kmbitmm  ;  mots  je 
dak  dire  que,  dam  phuieurt  des  iit$  dont  Je  9iem  de 
parltTt  f»i  •u  repoeer  ensemtble  des  imdividue  de*  dewe 
teaet  et  tTaget  tris-difirem*,  la  plupart  $an$  ekemi»e  et 
tf*iMS  taleii  repoutumte.  Pere^  mire,  vieiUards,  er^amty 
aduUa^  «V  pretsent,  t*p  eniasseni.'*  (  Tableau  Phjfiique, 
%e,  de*  Otnnrier*,  L  81,  83.)  *  After  all,  however,  the 
cellars  do  not  appear  to  be  the  worst  lodgings,  for 
the  garrets,  which  are  quite  as  ill  fkunlshed,  are  mnch 
more  exposed  to  the  indemeodes  of  the  weather,  and  are 
Inhabited  tnr  those  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  buy  fkxtL  The 
linon  thread  spinners,  the  most  numerous  class  next  to 
the  cotton  spinners  and  weavers,  are  said  to  be  fkvouraMy 
distinguished  tnm  the  latter  by  their  greater  cleanlhiess, 
sobriety,  and  better  general  conduct,  though  their  wages 
be  eves  lower.  VUlerm^  roaghly  estimates  that  a  work- 
nan's  family,  consisUng  of  a  lather,  wife,  and  child  of 
ftron  10  to  IS  years  of  age,  who  are  all  employed,  might 
make,  at  an  average,  about  915  fr.  (38/.)  a  year;  of  which 
the  rent  wouUl  absorb  fhm  40  to  80  fk*.  (say  00  fV.),  and 
food  nearly  610 ;  leaving  less  than  laofr.  for  the  expenses 
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of  fhmlture,  dothing.  washing,  fire,  candle,  and  tool»t 
so  that  any  slight  Indulgence,  want  of  employment,  or 
illness,  could  not  fail  to  plunge  the  fkmily  into  the  utmost 
want.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  why.  with  such 
average  wages,  the  labouring  population  of  Lille  should 
be  so  much  depressed.  A  lamily  of  three  persons,  who 
should  receive  501.  a  year  in  England,  would  be  reckoned 
any  thing  but  badly  off;  and  if  it  were  true,  as  is  com- 
monly affirmed,  that  the  cost  of  living  Is  a  third  less  In 
France  than  hi  England,  a  Lille  workman  with  381.  a 
year  should  be  as  well  off  as  a  Manchester  workman  with 
50/L  In  truth  and  realitv,  however,  there  is  no  such 
difference  between  the  cost  of  living  In  the  two  countries ; 
and  both  it  and  the  rates  of  wages  In  each  approach  much 
more  nearly  to  an  equality  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  Lille  workmen,  unlike  those  of  Lyons,  are  not  prone 
to  engage  in  insurrections;  and  no  French  manufac- 
turing tovm  has,  in  proportion,  so  manv  mutual  benefit 
sodeties.  These,  however,  are  so  badly  organised  and 
conducted,  as  to  be  next  to  usdess  ;  their  meetings  are 
always  held  in  a  beer  ebop;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  all  the  money  in  the  chest  above  a  small  amount  la 
divided  among  the  contributors,  to  be  spent  on  the  spot, 
'*  and  the  new  year  commences  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  fhnd,  the  lutimate  destination  of  which  is  the  same.*' 
(,De  ViUeneu9e-Bargemota.)  Drinking  is,  in  fact,  the 
prevailing  vice  and  sole  amusement  of  the  worlunen  of 
Lille.  Though  most  prevalent  among  the  cotton  weavers, 
&C.,  it  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  cot* 
ton  manufacture;  for  long  previously  to  that  epoch  many 
of  the  work-people  were  accustomed  to  work  onlv  three 
davsin  the  seven.and  to  spend  theother  four  In  pot-houses. 

Lille  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  jurisaiction  and 
commerce,  a  conen't  de*  prud'kommest  forest  inspection, 
3rc^  and  Is  the  head  quarters  of  the  16th  military  division 
of  France. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  640;  and 
succesdvely  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the 
kings  of  France,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  1667  it 
was  taken  bv  Louis  XIV.;  and  being  Improved  and  forti* 
fied  by  Vauoan,  was  definitively  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France.  It  has  sustained  several  sieges,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  by  the  allies,  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in  1708.  It  was 
bravdy  defended  by  Marshal  BoufDers;  but  notwith- 
standing the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  and  the  fact  that 
the  French  had  a  powerful  armr  in  the  field,  It  was  ulii-* 
mately  obliged  to  surrender.  In  1792  it  was  bombarded 
bjr  the  Austrians.  (//Mgo,  art.  Nords  ViUermi,  Tableau 
Pkytique^kc.  des  Owtriers^  i.78-..107. ;  Quide  du  Fof* 
ageur;  Dtct.GioK.tkc.) 

L'ISLB,  or  L'lLE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Vanduse, 
cu>.  cant.,  on  an  ishmd  in  the  Sorgues,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhone,  12m.  E.  by  S.  Avisnon.  Pop.,  In  1836, 4,818.  It 
manufactures  woollen  fabrics  and  yam,  tram  and  organ- 
sine  silk,  and  leather,  and  has  some  trade  in  silk,  madder, 
olL  and  wine. 

LISMORE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  eoe.  Waterford 
and  Cork,  on  the  Blackwater,  98  m.  E.N.B.  Cork.  Pop., 
in  1841,3,007.  The  town  has  been  much  improved  of 
late  years,  prlndpaUr  through  the  exertions,  and  at 
the  expense,  of  the  Devonshire  family,  who  have  large 
possessions  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  riv«r,  across  which  is  a  fine 
bridge,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
LIsbum  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  now 
united  with  Cashel  and  Waterford.  The  cathedral  is  in 
good  preservati<m.  and  handsomdy  fitted  up :  it  has  also 
a  large  R.  Cath.  cbapd,  a  Presbyterian  ana  a  Methodist 
meedng-house,  an  excellent  grammar-school,  built  and 
endowed  by  the  Devonshlro  family,  some  alms-houses,  a 
court  house,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensary.  But  the 
great  attraction  of  Lismore  is  its  magnificent  old  castle, 
founded  by  King  John,  In  1196.  It  is  nobly  situated  on 
a  rock  rising  perpendicularly  flrom  the  river.  This  large 
and  venerable  pile  was  once  the  property  of  the  famous 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and,  after  numerous  vicissitudes, 
came,  through  the  Boyles,  into  the  possession  of  the 
Devonshire  Csmilv,  by  whom  it  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved and  embellished.  It  is  now  in  complete  repair, 
and  is  occasionally  visited  by  its  noble  owner.  It  has 
withstood  several  sieges.  In  1785.  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  bdd  a  court  here,  and 
issued  some  proclamations,  dated  flrom  the  castle. 

Lismore  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  tiO 
the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor  court 
holds  pleas  to  the  extent  of  10/.  every  third  wedi.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays.  It  is  a  con- 
stabulary station.  The  trade  of  the  town  Is  inconsider- 
able, though  a  canal  has  been  constructed,  by  the  Duke 
of  Devondiire,  troxn  it  to  near  Cappoqum,  where  the 
river  becomes  navigable.  There  u  a  salmon  flshfvy 
dose  to  the  town,  the  produce  of  which  is  mostly  sent  to 
London.    Post-office  rev.,  in  1830,  973/. ;  In  1836, 971/. 

LISSA  (Polish  Le*tno\  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom., 
prov.  Posen,  drc.  Fraustadt,  near  the  border  of  Silesia, 
la  m.  E.N.E.  Frauitadt.    Popw  about  8,600,  of  wbo« 
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4jOOO  are  Jews.  It  Is  wan«<L  and  hat  tbrea  Lotbaran 
aiurchea,  a  Rom.  Cath.  cburcii,  a  tynagofoe  and  Jewish 
tcbool,  a  gymnMJtwn.  two  hospttals,  a  floe  oouncfl-houM, 
and  a  theatre  ht  ttraeti  ar«  nuMtly  narrow  and  dlrtT ; 
and  ttie  greater  noaaher  of  the  hooees  are  of  wood.  The 
neighboimng  castle  was  forroerlr  the  property  of  the 
Lecstauky  famUy,  of  which  Stanislaus,  the  last  king  of 
Polaod,  was  a  member ;  bat  ic  Is  now  the  reskteoce  of 
th«  princes  Sulkowskl,  to  whom  the  town  belongs.  LIssa 
is  the  seat  of  a  polke  court,  and  a  board  of  taxation :  a 
coosiderable  manufSscture  of  woollen  cloth  It  carried  on 
In  it  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and,  betides  woollen  stuA, 
k  trades  In  fan,  wines,  and  hardware.  Lissa  was  an 
unimportant  Tillage,  when  a  number  of  Protestants, 
driven  firom  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Moraria,  by  the  per- 
aecutions  of  the  17th  century,  settled  in  it ;  and  to  these 
fmmlgrantt  It  owes  its  present  consequence.  ( Fon  Zed- 
Mte,  Das  Prruuiscke  Stoat,  iU.  Ifi6.  &c.) 

LiasA.    See  Lbmna. 

LITHUANIA,  a  country  compriting  a  eonslderable 
portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pound,  at  present 
parcelled  amongst  the  Russian  governments  of  WUna, 
larodnq,  and  Min»k  (which  tee). 

LITTORALE  (AUSTRIAN).  See  Iuyeu, Tansn, 

LiTTtNULB  (HcMOAaiAji).  See  Ucngabt,  Caoana, 
FiCMB,  ftc. 

LIVADIA  (an.  I^6«d/a or I.r6A/^A).  a  dty  of  indep. 
Greece,  which,  under  the  Turks,  gave  Its  name  to  the 
WOT.  comprising  B.  and  W.  Hellas,  in  Boeotla.  on  the 
Hercyna.  about  6  m.  W.  the  Lake  Copals,  25  m.  W.N.  W. 
Thebes,  and  50m.  N.W.  Athens ;  lat.  800  26'  N. ;  long. 
tt^S^TL  Fop.  uncertain ;  but  before  the  Greek  revo- 
lution It  was  esthnifed  at  10,000.  At  that  period  It  had 
1,500  houses,  aoany  of  whidi  were  good,  though  Its  streets 
were  dirty,  narrow,  and  inconvenient.  Its  site  Is  very 
striking,  oeeupving  several  Cantastic  knolls  and  cracs  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  In  a  branch  of  the  Hetlco- 
nian  chain.  The  river  Hercyna,  which  rises  In  a  Aill 
stream  and  with  great  force  fh>m  beneath  a  rock  close  to 
the  town,  rolls  in  foaroii^  torrents  over  masses  of  rock : 
H  Is  augmented  near  its  touroe.  by  a  tributary  stream 
from  the  cavern  of  Trophonius.  The  ancient  city,  called 
Mideia  by  Homer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built.  In  part 
at  least,  upon  the  lofty  heights  which  overhang  the  mo- 
dem town,  and  upon  which  the  remnants  ef  a  dtadel  are 
still  visible ;  with  additional  buildings  constructed  by  the 
Catalans,  when  they  were  in  possession  of  this  country. 

Previously  to  the  revolution,  Livadla  was  the  teat  of 
a  voivodc  or  governor,  and  a  cadi,  and  had  6  mosques, 
and  as  many  Greek  churchee.  It  had  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  territory,  and  of 
Attica,  with  Conttantinople,  and  foreign  countries.  Blad- 
der, com,  oil,  kermes.  cotton,  and  honey,  were  among  its 
prindaal  exports,  which  it  formerly  sent  to  Trieste,  Ve- 
nice, Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  evoi  London.  Its  port  at 
AqMxniti.  the  an.  Anticjfrm,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulph,  is 
18  m.w.S.W.  from  the  town.  Llradla  wasbumedby  the 
Turks  in  1821,  and  sobsequeotly  In  part  destroyed  bv  the 
Gieeks  in  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  garrison.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  since  the  revolution 
it  has  recovered  some  portion  of  its  former  trade  and 
prosperity.  Its  createst  dtawback  Is  the  unhealthlness 
of  lu  situation.  It  suflhrs  from  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature ;  the  air  is  frequently  loMled  with  dense  fogs, 
and  in  summer  Is  vitiated  by  portllentlal  eflluvic  from  the 
nelglibouring  lake  of  Copala  In  178.V86,  the  plague 
carried  off 6.000  of  the  h>h«b.  (Oarke's  TraveU,  vli. 
146-170. ;  Hughes,  i. 387-849. ;  Hobikomse,pp. 2eOL-264.) 

The  entire  celebrity  and,  perhaps,  even  existence  of 
Livadla,  was  owhig  to  iU  being  the  seat  of  the  famous 
orade  or  cavern  of  Trophonius.  Dr.  Clarke  has  sulB- 
eiently  Identified  the  site  of  this  cdebrated  cavern  ;  but 
the  reasons  he  has  alleged  in  favour  of  the  hypothesit, 
that  the  Hercyna  Is  identical  with  the  fountain  of 
LetAe,  or  waters  of  oblivfon,  are  fltr  from  conclusive. 
(Ciarke,  vU.  161.  8vo.  ed.)  Clarke  suppos<»  the  foun- 
tain that  now  Issues  from  below  the  cavern  to  be  that 
which  anciently  received  the  name  of  Mnemosyne,  or 
waters  of  memory;  but  this  fountain  may  formerly 
have  been  divided  into  two,  or  one  of  the  ancient  foun- 
tains may  have  disappeared  through  some  convulsion 
of  nature  :  at  all  events,  it  would  seem  to  be  pretty  dear 
from  the  statement  of  Pausanlas,  that  there  were  within 
the  sacred  precinct  the  two  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mne- 
mosyne, exclusive  of  the  source  of  the  Hercyna.  (Poit- 
•amas,  Ub.  ix.  cap.  89.) 

This  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Greek 
ondes.    The  fiteron,  or  sacred  cavern,  was  surrounded 

Share,  rugged,  and  high  predpKous  rocks.  Thither 
ose  anxloiu  to  consult  the  oracle  were,  after  long  pre- 
paration, conducted  at  night  through  a  grove ;  and  could 
nuc  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the 

Klace,  and  by  the  roaring  of  the  waters  of  the  Hercyna 
uriting  forth  from  thetr  subterranean  caverns.  Having 
arrived  at  the  Hienm,  the  votary^  after  addresshig  a 
prayer  to  tlta  ttatoa  of  Tropbomuf  by  Dcdalus,  do> 
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iceBded  into  the  m^mm,  a  narrow  and  deap  apartnra 
excavated  fin  the  rock,  and,  no  doubt,  leacUng  to  soma 
great  natural  cave  or  chasm.  Those  who  ventured 
down  into  this  hidden  reeess  seem,  generally,  to  have 
experienced  rather  rough  treatment.  TroMonius  was 
not  to  be  questioned  with  Impunity.  The  votaries, 
when  thev  came  forth  from  the  abyss,  were  usually  much 
exhausted,  and  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  they 
dther  heard  or  saw.  Generally,  however,  the  mysteries 
of  this  dread  cavern  made  a  deep  lmpres«ion  on  their 
minds,  and  entailed  upon  them  a  settled  melancholy 
for  the  remainder  of  tndr  lives ;  so  that  it  was  a  pro* 
verblai  expression  in  Greece  to  say  of  a  gloomy  or 
melancholy  individual,  that  **  he  had  come  from  the 
cave  of  Trophonius."  No  doubt,  however,  the  priests 
took  care  to  modify  thdr  treatment  of  the  votaries,  as 


well  as  their  respontet,  according  to  their  rank 
their  bounty  to  the  temple.  Pauianias,  who  descended 
into  the  adytinn,  and  describes  what  occurred  to  him- 
self, states,  that  when  he  came  out  he  was  so  coo- 
fused  as  to  have  lost  his  senses.  But  this  visit  most  have 
taken  place  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  Sd  century, 
after  the  orade  had  been  long  on  the  decline ;  and  when, 
probably,  it  had  been  stripped  of  half  the  horrors  hf 
which  it  had  formerlv  struck  terror  Into  those  who  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  by  Its  means  through  the  vail  that 
conceals  fttturity  from  mortal  eyes. 

The  accounts  of  Trophonius,  the  reputed  fbunder  of 
the  oracle,  vary  extremdv.  This  much,  however,  seems 
to  be  agreed  upon  ;  that  be  was  a  mortal  to  whom,  allar 
bis  deaith,  divine  honours  were  paid  ;  and  that  m  was 
supposed  to  be  endowed,  like  Apollo,  with  the  power  of 
foreseeing  and  predicting  future  events.  It  Is  proh^>la 
tliat  the  moomy  grandeur  of  the  place,  and  the  (Uscovery 
of  some  hidden  cavern,  where  all  sorts  of  Impostarea 
miffht  be  easily  practised,  first  suggested  the  Idea  of 
making  It  the  seat  of  an  oracle ;  andthere  seems  Uttla 
doubt,  that  it  was  Indebted  to  the  same  drcumstancae 
for  its  cdebrity  and  its  votaries. 

According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  present  town  of  LIvadia 
occupies  that  part  oi  the  consecrated  ground  formertj 
covered  by  the  grove  of  Trophonius  ;  but  this  is  merelj 
one  of  those  coojectures  in  which  that  Ingenious  persoa 
is,  on  all  occasions,  too  prone  to  Indulge.  Pausanlas  snrs, 
that  Lebadte  was  as  much  ornamented  by  temples,  sta- 
tues, aad  other  splendid  works  of  art,  as  any  dty  of 
Greece.  A  statue  of  Trophonius  by  Praxiteles  was  de- 
servedly reckoned  amonc  Its  principal  treasures.  (For 
ftirther  particulars  as  toLebawa,  see  Pausamias,  Ub.  ix. 
cap.  89. ;  Voffoge  D*  Anaekmrsis,  cap.  84. }  Fotktr't  6re» 
dam  Amiiqwliies,\Mck  IL  cap.  10.,  Ac) 

LIVERPOOL,  m  parL  and  mun.  hat.  and 
■eS'port  of  Enffland,  being,  next  to  London,  the 
greatcat  emporium  of  the  British  empire,  in  the 
CO.  Lancaster,  bund.  W.  Derby,  on  the  £.  or 
right  bank  of  the  Mersey,  38  m.  W.  by  S.  Man- 
chester, 67  m.  W.  a  W.  Leeds,  and  196  m.  N.  N.  W. 
London :  lat  of  obaerratorr,  5^  84'  48^^  N.,  long. 
S^  O'  1"  W.  The  pop.  of  the  pari,  and  man.  bor., 
at  the  nndermentioned  periods,  has  been :  — 
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At  present  (1850)  the  pop.  of  the  pari.  bor. 
maybe  estimated  at  about  370,000. 

Liverpool  sUnds  partly  on  flat  ground,  along 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  partly  and  principally 
on  a  gently  rising  declivity.  Besides  quintupling 
its  population  during  the  last  half-ceutury,  it  has 
been  more  improved,  during  that  period,  thao 
any  other  town  in  England,  not  excepting  Man* 
Chester.  Before  that  time,  narrow,  inconvenient^ 
and  ill-paved  streets,  lined  with  dull,  heavy-look- 
ing  houses,  were  its  characteristic  features ;  but 
so  great  is  the  alteration  effected  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  corporation  and  the  publi« 
spirit  of  the  citizens,  that  at  present  no  town  or 
city  in  the  three  kingdoms,  except  their  capiuls, 
has  wider  or  handsomer  streets,  more  sumptuous 
public  buildings,  or  better  constructed  and  more 
substantial  private  dweA'vr.gs.  The  corporation 
is  alleged  to  have  expended  on  improvements 
between  1796  and  1840,  no  less  than  1,700,000^! 
The  present  limits  of  the  town  comprise  about 
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2-3ds  of  the  pari.  bor. :  its  leneth  from  N.  to  S. 
(measured  from  Brunswick  Dock  to  the  Gas- 
worlcs  in  Vauxhall  Road)  is  about  2^ m.,  its 
breadth  from  the  river  to  the  Church  at  £dgehill, 
1|  m.,  and  its  area  somewhat  exceeds  2,500  acres. 
Ihe  central  point,  from  which  many  of  the 
principal  avemies  diverse,  is  the  open  space 
partly  occupied  by  St  John's  church,  and  the 
railway  station :  the  diverging  roads  are,  1.  Dale 
Street,  a  fine  broad  avenue  running  S.  W.  to  the 
lownhall  and  Exchange  Buildings,  and  con- 
tinued, under  the  name  of  Water  Street,  to 
Geofge*8  Dock;  8.  Whitechapel  and  Paradise 
Street,  leading  to  the  Custom  House;  S.  Lime 
Street,  Renuaw  Street,  Berry  Street,  and 
Great  George  Street,  running  nearly  S.  towards 
Toxteth  Park ;  4.  the  London  Road,  taking  an 
£.  direction  towards  the  Zoological  Gardens; 
and,  lastly,  Byrom  Street,  and  Scotland  Road, 
leading  to  the  House  of  Correction  In  Kirkdale. 
The  principal  streets,  independent  of  those  above 
mentioned,  are  Castle  Street,  opposite  the  Town- 
hall,  Lord  Street,  Church  Street,  Hanover  Street, 
Bold  Street,  Rodney  Street,  Mount  Pleasant, 
St.  Anne*s  Street,  and  the  Vauxhall  Road ;  and 
among  the  principal  squares  may  be  mentioned 
Great  George's,  Queen's,  Abercrombie,  Falk* 
ney,  Clayton,  and  Cleveland.  Liverpool  is  sup- 
plied with  good  water  from  wells  sunk  in  the  red 
sandstone  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  two  companies ;  but  the  sup- 
ply being  ratner  deficient  for  the  growing  wants 
or  the  pop.,  the  corporation  bought  up  the 
rights  and  properly  of  the  companies,  in  1848, 
for  554,807/. ;  and  they  have  since  obtained  an 
act  of  Parliament  authorising  them  to  bring 
an  additional  supply  of  water  tram  Rivington 
Hills,  the  works  for  which  purpose  are  now 
being  carried  on.  Gas,  of  excellent  quality, 
is  supplied  by  a  company,  at  4«.  6(L  per  1000 
fvet,  not  only  to  the  streets,  shops,  factories, 
&c.,  but  also  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
respectable  private  houses. 

Corporation  and  Govemmeni  Buildings, — The 
town-ball,  which  stands  at  the  N.  end  of  Castle 
Street,  was  commenced  in  1749:  its  interior 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  it  has 
been  since  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  above  1  lOfiOOL 
}t  has  a  rustic  basement,  supporting  a  range  of 
Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters ;  in  the  S.  front 
is  a  handsome  portico,  and  the  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  light  and  elegant  cupob,  above 
which  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Britannia.  The 
interior  comprises,  besdes  a  handsome  suite  of 
apartments  for  the  mayor,  a  ball-room,  90  ft 
in  len^h  by  40  ft.  in  breadth  and  height;  a 
council-  room,  committee-rooms,  town-clerk's, 
treasurer's,  and  surveyor's  offices,  &c.;  the  grand 
staircase,  under  the  cupola,  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  modem  architecture  t  on  Uie  land- 
ing is  a  colossal  statue  of  Canning.  The  Ex- 
change-buildings, which  form  three  sides  of  the 
souare  in  which  the  town-hall  stands,  were  com- 
pleted in  1809,  at  a  cost  of  110,848/.,  raised  by 
lOOL  shares.  The  principal  front  is  197  ft  in 
lenffth;  and  the  area,  enclosed  by  the  entire 
building,  somewhat  above  11,000  sq.  yards:  io 
the  N.  and  S.  fironts  are  two  magnificent  por- 
ticos, each  supported  by  8  Corinthian  columns, 
and  surmounted  by  a  carved  entablature  with 
stone  fleures :  a  very  handsome  balustrade  runs 
round  the  entire  building.  Piastas  extend  round 
the  basement,  for  the  convenience  of  the  mer- 
chants in  hot  and  rainy  weather.  In  the  interior 
is  a  magnificent  news-room,  originally  94  but 
now  185  It  in  length,  by  51  ft.  9  in.  in  width, 
having  an  arched  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of 
columns;  above  this  is  a  splendid  room  for  the 
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underwriters,  while,  in  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, are  numerous  counting-nouses  and  offices 
warehouses,  &c.  The  Liverpool  Exchange  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture in  Eneland ;  and,  perhaps,  the  noblest 
structure  erected  in  modem  times  for  purely 
conmnercial  purposes.  In  the  centre  of  the 
square  is  a  monument  in  honour  of  Nelson, 
executed  in  bronxe,  on  a  marble  basement: -it 
represents  the  dying  hero;  his  foot  on  a  ^va- 
trate  enemy,  receiving  a  naval  crown  fiom  Vie- 
tory.  The  principal  group  is  surrounded  bv 
emblematical  figures;  but  they  are  stiflT,  aifcctea, 
and  unnatural ;  and  the  monument  neither  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  the  town  nor  of  the 
artist.  W.  of  the  exchange  stands  the  session- 
house,  a  low,  plain,  stone  building  with  two 
principal  entrances ;  in  the  interior  are  two  spa- 
cious rooms,  used  as  nisi  prius  and  crovin  courts, 
with  other  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  judges, 
magistrates,  jurors,  &c  ;  the  whole  wss  built,  in 
1828,  at  a  cosiu>f  19,312/.  exclusive  of  subsequent 
alterations  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  as- 
sizes of  the  W.  Derby  and  Salford  bund,  from 
Lancsster.  The  custom-house,  excise-office, 
post-office,  and  other  public  offices,  are  com- 
prised in  the  immense  pile  of  buildinff  erected 
at  the  S.  end  of  Castle  Street,  on  the  dte  of  the 
old  dock,  which  was  filled  up  for  the  purpose. 
It  covers  an  area  of  6,700  sq.  yards,  has  an  ex- 
treme length  of  467  ft  measured  from  £.  to 
W.,  with  a  total  height  of  67  ft.,  the  length  of 
its  wings  being  225  ft,  and  their  breadth  94  ft, 
and  is  remarkable  not  merely  for  its  sise,  but 
also  for  its  nuusiveness.  Porticos,  supported  by 
Ionic  columns,  are  attached  to  the  centre,  and 
to  the  E.  and  W.  fronts;  and  it  Ims  a  large 
dome,  lighted  by  16  windows,  and  embelli^ed 
with  pilasters.  The  basement,  through  which 
there  is  a  public  passage  connecting  Castle 
Street  with  Park  Lane,  is  used  for  storing  bonded 
goods.     The  central  portion  is  occupied  by  the 

Ct  staircases  and  the  long  room,  146  n,  in 
„th,  70  ft  wide,  and  45  ft  high,  lighted  from 
the  "dome;  the  W.  or  river  wing  contains  the 
various  offices  of  the  custom-house ;  and  the  £• 
wing  contains  the  excise-office,  dock-offices,  post- 
office,  and  stamp-office,  lliis  useful,  though 
heavy-looking,  building  was  erected  in  conse- 

Suence  of  an  arrangement  between  the  corpora- 
ion  and  the  eoverament,  negociated  by  Messra. 
Canning   ami    Huskisson.      The   corporation 

Sive  tiie  land,  valued  at  90,000/.,  and  erected 
e  building,  which,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  is  to 
be  ceded  to  government,  on  the  latter  paying 
for  it  the  sum  of  150,000/.,  by  annual  instaf 
mentsof  25,000^   The  most  magnificent  building 
in  Liverpool  is,  probably,  that  for  the  assise 
courts,  inc.  St  George's  Hall,  in  Lime  Street, 
opposite  to  the  railway  station.    It  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  the  Eastern  front  being  420 
ft  in  length,  and  the  columns  45  ft  in  height. 
St  George's  Hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
with  a  spacious  court  on  each  side,  is  a  noble 
apartment,  175  ft  in  length  by  75  ft  in  width, 
and  75  ft  in  height   It  is  to  the  courts,  between 
which  it  Is  placfM,  what  Westminster  Hall  is  to 
the  courts  aiiyoiuing  to  it    But  when  the  couru 
are  not  sitting,  it  is  appropriated  to  public  meet- 
ings, concerts,  &c.    This  building,  which  was 
designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Elmet,  cost  in  aU 
about  192,000/i    The  hall  in  Hope  Street,  built 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  is  also  of  very 
lar^e  dimensions,  and   is   well   suited   to   iu 
object 

"XUertuy  EstabHskmenit,  ^c '-'Though  so  ex- 
tensively busied  in  trade  and  commerce,  tha 
mercliants  of  Liverpool  are  honourably  distin- 
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science  and  literature :  and  the  town  has  sereral 
▼aloable  institutions  for  their  promotion.  The 
principal  amon^  these  are,  1st.  Tbe  Royal  In;ti> 
tution  in  Colouitt  Screet,  formed  in  1814,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Mr.  Roacoe,  by  the  sub- 
acnption  of  lOOL  shares,  and  chartered  in  1882 : 
it  comprisea  academical  schools,  public  lectures 
on  Tanous  subjects,  laboratories  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  a  collection  of  books,  and  a  mu- 
aeum.  The  building,  with  a  portico  and  two 
wings*  contains  suites  of  rooms  well  adapted  to 
tbe  purposes  of  the  institution.  The  lecture 
room  is  capable  of  accommodating  50O  persons ; 
and  the  natural  history  department  of  the  mu- 
aeum,  occupying  two  floors  of  tbe  building,  is 
perhaps  the  laigest  and  most  Taluable  in  the 
kingdkmi,  after  tne  British  Museum,  and  that  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  'llie  insti- 
tution has  also  a  fine  collection  of  casts  from  the 
£lgin,  iEginetan,  and  Phigalian  marbles,  and 
liom  some  of  the  most  celebrated  statues  of  an- 
tiquity, fld.  The  coll^piate  institution  in  Shaw 
Sdreet,  a  fine  building  in  the  Tudor  style,  opened 
in  1848,  cost  about  30^000^  Its  principal  front 
is  280  ft.  in  length.  It  is  4  stones  high ;  but, 
as  the  upper  rocnns  are  lighted  from  the  roof,  it 
hsa  onlv  8  rows  of  windows.  It  has  accommo* 
dation  in  separate  schools  and  classes  for  1,500 
pupils ;  but  IS  not  at  present  ri850)  attended  by 
more  than  SOO.  The  instruction  in  the  diflbrent 
schools  snd  the  fees  of  admittance  vary  very  mate- 
rially ;  from  their  being  intended  to  suit  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  different  orders  of  the 
community.  It  is  conducted  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  tbe  Bishop 
of  Chester  being  the  visitor.  Sd.  The  me- 
chanics' institute  in  Mount  Street,  near  St 
James's  cemetery,  intended  not  only  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  working  classes,  but  atso  to 
bring  them  in  contact  with  those  in  higher 
spheres  of  life,  was  opened  in  1637.  Its  build- 
ings, which,  with  courts,  &c.  cover  nearly  an 
acre  of  land,  given  by  tbe  corporation,  were 
erected  at  a  cost,  inc.  alterations,  of  above 
ISfiOOL  The  front,  in  the  Ionic  style,  has  a 
iieavy  appesiance  t  the  grand  theatre  is  capable 
of  accommodating  1,SOO  persons :  it  hia  a  mu- 
seum, and  a  library,  with  15,000  vols.  It  has 
attached  to  it  different  schools  meeting  at  diflRN 
rent  hours,  and  intended,  like  those  in  the  colle* 
giate  institution,  to  accooimodate  different  daises 
of  the  pop.  But  these  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cesafnl,  partlv  from  the  absurd  system  of  teach- 
ing originally  introduced  (which,  however,  is 
now  greatly  improved);  partly  fhmi  the  com- 
petition of  other  and  more  popular  seminaries ; 
and  partlr  ftom  the  discredit  into  which  me- 
chanics' Institutes  have  generally  fallen.  The 
Medical  Institution,  in  Moont  Pleasant,  built 
at  a  coat  of  about  9000^  (^  of  which,  with  the 
land,  was  contributed  by  the  corporaition,  and  the 
rest  by  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  town), 
has  a  circular-shaped  front,  of  the  Ionic  order, 
108  ft  in  length,  and  85  ft  in  height ;  and  in 
the  interior  aie  various  large  apartments,  used 
as  libraries,  museums,  lecture-rooms.  See.  Apo- 
thecaries' iiall  belonging  to  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, may  be  mentioned  here^  not  as  a  place  of 
medical  instruction,  but  as  conferring  important 
benefits  on  the  profewion  and  the  public  by 
importing  and  manufiurturinff  medicines  of  tbe 
be»t  quality :  the  building  is  handsome,  and  all 
the  arrangements  moat  complete.  The  school  of 
medicine  formerly  attached  to  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution haj  been  removed  to  the  infirmary. 

Closely  connected  with   the   above  are  the 
newa-rooms^  anMmg  which  the  AthenaBum  hokls 
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The  building,  opened  in 
17d9,  »  l«rge,  but  plain;  500  proprietors  sub- 
scribe to  form  a  yearly  income  of  1,380^ ;  the 
library  comprises  17,500  volumes;  and  the  news-^ 
room  is  spacious,  and  well  provided  with  the 
publications  of  the  day.  llie  Lyceum,  a  much 
handsomer  building,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
above  llfiOOl.,  supported    by  about  800   pro- 

Crietors,  paying  guinea  subscriptions,  has  a  li- 
rary  of  about  85,000  volumes,  in  an  eleguit 
circular  room  lighted  from  a  cupoU.  The 
Union  news-room  in  Duke  Street  is  also  a  re- 
specuble  building;  and  there  is  an  important 
news-room,  already  noticed,  in  the  Exchange. 

The  celebrity  and  esarople  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  citisens  of  Liver- 
pool, had  a  wonderful  influence  in  creatine  and 
diffusing  a  taste  for  literature  among  all  classes 
of  his  towmmen.  Tbe  first  editions  of  his 
valuable  and  standard  works,  the  lives  of  Lo- 
renio  de  Medici  and  of  Leo  X.,  were  published 
here.  They  were  printed  by  Mc  Creery,  the 
author  of  the  poem  entitled  the  **  Press,**  and 
are  enduring  monuments  of  his  skill  and  excel- 
lence as  a  typographer.  The  life  of  Po^io 
Bracciolini,  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Shepherd, 
a  distinguished  Unitarian  minister  of  the  town, 
is  slso  one  of  tbe  products  of  the  Liveipool 
press;  as  is  the  edition  of  Bums'  works,  with 
his  life,  in  4  vols.,  by  tbe  justly  celebrated  Dr. 
Currie. 

Netotptipen, — A  newi^per,  entitled  the  (hutm 
09U,  was  published  in  Liverpool  in  1712;  but  it 
did  not  succeed ;  and  the  earliest  of  the  existing 
joumids  appeared  on  tbe  28th  of  May,  1756. 
There  are  at  present  10  newspapers.  Of  these 
Gcn^i  Advertiaer  and  Myen*i  MercantUe  Advert 
titer  are,  as  their  names  innport,  wholly  devoted 
to  commercial  matters.  Of^thoee  which  reflect 
and  endeavour  to  guide  the  public  taste,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  dismbution :  —  Monday,  the  AU 
6«m;  Taeaday, ib»  Standard koA  Mercury  f  Wed- 
nesday, the  Courier  t  Thursday,  the  Timet  t 
Friday,  the  Mercury ;  Saturday,  the  Mail^  Jour~ 
nalj  and  Ckrcmde,  There  are  thus  8  papers  for 
the  6  days,  snd  1  of  them  has  2  issues.  Their 
politics  may  be  stated  thtis;  ^  3  are  conserva- 
tive, the  MaH,  Courier,  and  Standard  j  the  r^ 
mainder  being  more  or  less  liberaL 

Amusement  and  Recreation Liverpool  hm 

three  theatres— the  Theatre  Royal,  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  and  the  Amphitheatre,  a  fourth  hav- 
ing recently  been  converted  into  shops.  11m 
Theatre  Roval,  in  Williamson  Square,  built  in 
1817,  has  a  plain  exterior,  but  tbe  interior  is  com- 
fortably fitted  up  and  is  well  suited  for  hearing. 
The  Amphitheatre,  in  Great  Charloue  Street, 
is  used  mainly  for  equestrian  exercises,  but  if 
frequently  occupied  with  public  meetings.  The 
people  of  Liverpool,  like  those  of  the  metropolis, 
have  little  taste  for  theatrical  exhibitions.  There 
is  a  race-course  at  Aintree,  about  5  m.  distant 
from  the  town ;  one  at  Hoy  lake,  distant  9  m., 
and  a  third  on  the  Rood-eye  at  Chester.  From 
the  facilities  aflbrded  by  rul way  communication, 
Aintree  and  Chester  are  prsctically  the  race- 
courses of  Liverpool ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  cockpit  on  the  verge 
of  the  former  has  recently  been  fitted  up  as  the 
chapel  of  St.  Peter,  in  connexion  with  the  £^ 
tablisbed  Church.  The  Zooioirical  Gardens,  on 
the  eastern  verge  of  the  borougn,  occupy  an  area 
of  about  10  acres,  and  the  collection  is  r^arded 
as  extremely  good.  In  the  summer  season, 
other  attractions  are  added  for  visitors  and  sub- 
scribers, including  fireworks,  feats  of  strength, 
skill,  and  r^lity,  music,  &c.     The  arounds  are 

I  well  laid  out,  and  the  dispositiou  of  the  build* 
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iii^s  is  well  suited  to  the  disposition  of  the 
anima's.  The  Botanic  Garden,  formerly  on  the 
borders  of  the  parish,  has  been  removed  within 
the  last  10  years  to  the  extremity  of  the  boroush 
bounds,  beyond  Edge  HilL  It  was  formeny 
the  property  of  shareholders,  but  now  belongs  to 
the  town,  and  if  supported  by  a  rate.  It  is  con- 
stantly open,  and  is  an  agreeable  outlet,  espe- 
cially  for  those  in  its  neighbourhood.  Within 
the  borough,  and  bounded  by  its  southern  limit, 
the  beautiful  enclosure,  called  Prince's  Park,  has 
been  purchased  and  laid  out  by  Richard  Vaughan 
Yates,  Esq.,  at  a  cost  of  about  40,000^  It  oc- 
cupies about  45  acres,  and  is  open  to  the  public. 
1  n  the  township  of  Everton,  the  inhabitants  of 
Shaw  Street,  dreading  that  their  view  would  be 
impeded  or  their  residences  deteriorated  by  the 
building  of  small  houses,  formed  a  miniature 
park  along  one  side  of  the  street,  which  is 
open  for  the  recreation  of  those  only  who  live 
there.  The  corporation  have  recently,  also, 
purchased  the  Newsham  House  estate,  of  nearly 
200  acres,  on  the  West  Derby  road,  which  it  is 
intended  to  convert  into  a  public  park,  with 
suitable  situations  for  building-ground.  The 
Prince's  Parade,  between  Prince's  Dock  and 
the  river,  St.  James's  Cemetery,  and  St.  James's 
Mount,  on  one  side  of  the  cemetery,  are  public 
promenades,  which  are  kept  in  good  order.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  landing  stage.  The 
Corporation  Baths,  at  George's  Pier-head,  are 
extremely  well  conducted.  There  are  Urge  swim- 
roing-btths,  both  f.ir  ladles  and  gentlemen,  pri- 
vate baths,  warm,  shower,  vapour,  and  medicated 
baths,  all  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  moderate 
prices.  The  water  is  filtered  Arom  the  river  at 
high  tide,  and  though  not  quite  salt  is  nearly  so. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  sanitary  move- 
ment, the  corporation  erected  a  set  of  baths  and 
washhouses  for  the  poor  in  Frederick  Street; 
the  experiment  succeeded  so  well,  that  a  new  set 
of  baths  and  wa&hhouses  has  been  opened  in  Paul 
Street,  the  centre  of  a  densely  peopled  district  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town.  The  payments  are 
merely  nominal,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
current  expenses ;  and  so  many  are  denrous  to 
take  advantage  of  them  that  thie  prices  are  un- 
dergoing a  still  further  reduction.  A  similar 
building,  on  a  larger  sca^e,  is  in  progress  at  the 
south  end  of  the  town,  in  Comwallis  Street,  and 
others  are  projected  in  di^reot  parts  of  the  bor. 
Markets,  ^c, — The  markets  of  Liverpool  are 
better  supplied,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other 
town  in  the  Empire.  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
particularly  the  former,  furnish  grain,  live  stock, 
bacon  and  butter;  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  An- 
glesea.  North  Wales,  and  Cheshire,  send  ex- 
cellent poultry  and  eggs,  with  butter  and  other 
farm  produce;  neither  can  any  town  in  Eng- 
land, the  metropolis  not  excepted,  boast  of  mar- 
ket  accommodation  equal  to  LiverpooL  llie 
largest  market  building  is  St.  John's,  com- 
pleted in  1822,  at  a  cost  of  96,813^,  covering 
a  space  of  nearly  two  acres,  being  183  yards  in 
length,  by  46  in  breadth.  It  is  a  light  and  lofty 
structure,  having  its  roof  supported  by  116  cast- 
iron  pillars ;  the  walls  are  lined  with  58  shops, 
and  upwards  of  400  stalls  and  standings  run  in 
four  rangea  up  and  down  the  interior.  It  is 
brilliantly  lighted  with  gas ;  and  on  the  whole, 
the  regulations  are  so  good,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  unrivalled  both  for  size  and  convenience. 
St.  James's  Market,  at  the  end  of  Great  George 
Street,  though  only  half  the  size  of  that  last 
mentioned,  is  still  a  large  and  well-constructed 
building,  regulated  by  the  corporation ;  as  is 
St.  Martin's  Market  in  Scotland  Road.  There 
are  six  other  markets.    The  total  expenditure  by 


the  corporation  for  these  buildings  has  amounted 
to  about  83,000/1  The  Com  Exchange,  in  Bruns- 
wick Street,  erected  by  a  subscription  of  lO^COO/. 
in  lOOA  shares,  has  a  plain  but  handsome  front. 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  business  it  has  become 
too  small,  and  is  about  to  be  enlarged. 

Churches,  Chapels,  and  Cemeteries. — Liverpool, 
which,  till  16SK9,  was  a  chapelry  attached  to 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  was  constituted  by  act  M) 
&  11  Will.  3.  c.  36.  a  distinct  parish  divided 
into  2  medieties;  the  parish  churches  are  St. 
Nicholas'  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  livings  are 
rectories,  each  valued  at  615/1  a  year,  exc.  surplice 
fees,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation.  Within 
the  last  twen^  years,  however,  a  great  many 
other  churches  have  been  opened.  Of  the^e, 
some  have  been  built  by  the  corporation,  who, 
though  they  have  sold  the  patronage,  are  bound 
to  keep  the  churches  in  repair,  and  to  pay  certain 
salaries  to  the  incumbents.  Other  churches 
have  been  built  by  associations,  and  others  by 
private  parties.  On  the  whole  it  would  appear, 
from  the  returns  carefully  prepared  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Hume,  that  at  present  (1850)  31 
churches  and  4  rooms  are  licensed  for  divine 
service,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  m  the  old  parish  of  Liverpool ; 
and  that  12  churches  and  2  rooms  are  licensed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  adjoining  parishes 
of  Walton  and  W.  Derby. 

The  emoluments  of  the  established  clergy  in 
Liverpool,  as  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  are 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  principle, 
or  arise  chiefly  from  pew  rents.  Some  of  the 
new  churches  are  endowed  with  150/.  per  annum, 
in  consideration  of  the  body  of  the  church  being 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor;  and  the 
pews  of  the  gallery  are,  also,  let  for  the  benefit 
of  the  clergyman.  In  a  few  other  churches  there 
are  endowments  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
or  other  ecclesiastical  funds,  or  from  the  interest 
of  sums  subscribed  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  many, 
perhaps  the  majority,  of  cases,  there  is  no  en- 
dowment whatever.  The  clerical  incomes  are, 
therefore,  extremelv  fluctuating.  In  the  lower 
and  central  oarts  or  the  town,  ikere  has  latterly 
been  a  steaay  decrease  in  the  amount  of  pew 
rents,  as  the  higher  classes  remove  further  out 
of  town,  and  their  successors  sometimes  cannot, 
and  sometimes  will  not,  pay.  The  annual  state- 
ments in  the  "Clergy  List"  are,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely incorrect;  indeed,  the  receipts  of  a 
church  sometimes  show  a  material  variation  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months.  The  range  of  pay- 
ments is  fVom  \O0L  to  600/!.  per  annum,  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  reaching  either  this  maximum 
or  minimum  limit,  if  so  many.  The  average 
may  be  stated  at  the  mean  between  these,  or 
350/: 

Several  i>f  the  churches  and  chapels  have  con- 
tiguous grave-yards;  but  the  noxious  practice 
of  burying  the  dead  within  the  town  is  nearly 
discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  three  large  and  well  laid  out  cemeteries. 
St.  James's  cemetery,  formed  out  of  a  stone 
quarry  behind  St.  James's  Walk,  is  planned  with 
great  el^^ce ;  another,  at  Low  HiU,  is  called 
Uie  Necropolis ;  the  third,  or  St.  Mary's  ceme- 
tery- is  at  Kirkdale. 

The  dissenters  in  Liverpool  are  highly  im- 
portant and  respectable,  whether  considered  in 
respect  of  station,  numbers,  or  character.  The 
first  Presbyterian  congregation  was  established 
in  1672,  and  a  second  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards: the  Baptists  settled  themselves  here  in 
1714,  and  the  Independents  in  1777.  The  fir^ 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  opened  in  Mount 
Pleasant  in  1791 ;  and  the  New-connexion  Me* 
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jbltnb.  — Thfl  MmnchHter  Statlitlol  Sod«9 
n  cngnged  during  ncarlj  a  yeir  collecting 
■taiinici  on  Uie  itate  of  educMion  In  LlTcipooI ) 

aiuJ  fram  their  report  we  leiini  that,  in  1836, 
38,700  children,  of  twtb  irici  and  all  agra,  wtra 
being  insructed,  being  rather  more  ihin  half  ibe 
entire  pop.  between  ih«  igei  of  5  and  IS :  of  tfaia 
uumbrr,  4,000  belonging  to  the  upper  cUnct 
wen  in  private  tcbooli,  12,000  of  the  loweit 
order  were  in  damei'  achooli,  and  ibe  remaliMler 
in  irhoola  eltber  endowed  or  nipporled  by  lub- 

hiTe  been  opened ;  though,  ai  a  large  proportion 
of  the  icbooU,  Hpeciallr  IhoK  for  Ihe  children 
of  the  upper  claaiea,  are  priiale.  It  ii  difficult  to 
obtain  an;  utiifaclor?  detail!  with  retpect  to 
them.  Among  the  endowed  ichooti,  the  prin- 
cipal aie  the  corporation  Khooli,  formed  in  1823, 
on  ihe  foundation  of  an  old  grammar  Khoo],  that 
bad  been  ntinct  lince  1803:  they  ue  conducted 
on  the  nallODal  ijiteni,  and  intant  ichooll  arc 
attached  Iaesch,iolbat,  in  all,  obore  1,000  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  them.  The  N.  and  S.  Church 
of  England  acboola  ioatmct  485  bori,  SSOg^rla, 
■Dd  4SS  infanta.  Tba  Blue-coat  HoapitaC  In- 
4  in  1709,  proTidei  clothing,  food,  diet,  and 
ctlonfoclCKiboriandlOOgirlt,  The  build. 
infirhich  I*  of  brick,  bai  a  haDdiome  appearance, 
and  the  inatruction,  on  the  Madraa  tyalem,  i« 
aaid  id  be  ai  perfect  ai  Ibat  of  any  achoul  in 
England  conducted  on  the  lame  pUn.  The 
•cbool  of  induatry,  enibliihed  in  isio,  ia  in- 
tended for  tiainlDg  girli  for  domeitic  anrlce. 
TIm  number  la  limiied  to  100,  and  a  fc*  of  the 
redewTTing  achalart  have  board  and  lodging, 


id  plain  education.    Chriat-church 


ee  bofi  and  60  girli.  Among  the  other  ochooli 
maybeapeciBed  Waterworth'iichoot,  in  Hunter 
Street;  Sc  Fatrick'i  chority-ichoali  Ihe  Duncan 
~    (chooli.   uipported    by   the    Boclet;  of 


Oldham  Str 

(See  Table  i 

Theie  alatement*  are  hl«hly  creditable  to  Ihe 
libeiaJiti  of  all  claiKa  of  LiTcrpool.  ITie  prin- 
cipal (cfaooU.  now  referred  to.  are,  ipeaking 
generally,  well  conducted;  tbeir  buildings  are 
iuitable,and  IhemeanaofinMructlon.  inc.  ilateo, 
boolu,  &c.tbundanily  provided.  Still,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  additional  meana  are  re- 
quired foribe  efficient  inatrunion  of  the  children 
of  the  poorer  doioea,  especlaUv  of  Ihoae  not 
connected  with  the  Chunb  of  England.  And 
we  m^  also  add,  that  a  good  deal  remaini  to  be 
done  before  the  education  of  the  upper  claaoei 
can  be  conaidered  in  'a  •allafactory  condition. 
We  doubi  whether  tbere  be,  at  thia  moment, 
with  the  eiception,  perbapa,  of  that  attached  to 
the  Koyal  Inttiiution,  a  iingle  really  good  clai- 
■ical  (cnool  in  Liverpool. 

Chantaiile  Iiutitulumi,  ^c.  —  Liverpool  hai 
many  eiiirniiie  and  respectable  ediflcei  devoted 
to  ctaariuble  purpoiei,  among  wbicb  may   be 
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connected  an  institution  for  diseaies  of  the  ear. 
I'he  ladies*  charity  affords  relief  to  about  1,200 
lying-in  women  every  ^ear,  with  supplies  of 
linen,  &c. ;  the  other  principal  charities  are  the 
Stranger's  Friend  Society,  relieving  about  1 ,000 
persons  yearly,  with  a  similar  institution  called 
the  Charitable  Society,  the  Penitentiary  and 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  both  intended  for  the 
reformation  of  d^raded  females,  the  Marine 
Humane  Society,  and  the  District  Provident 
Society.  A  large  handsome  building,  near  the 
Custom-house,  now  on  the  eve  of  l^ing  com- 
pleted, is  intended  for  a  Sailors*  Home.  It  is 
to  include  a  Savings*  Bank  for  seamen,  a  reading- 
room,  &C.,  with  lodgings  for  a  considerable 
number  of  sailors,  and  lists  of  those  lodging- 
houses  in  the  town  where  they  will  be  best 
accommodated.  The  plan  has  been  already 
tried  in  a  temporary  buildintr,  and  seems  to  be 
successful  in  improving  the  habits,  as  well  as  in 
adding  to  the  comforts,  of  the  seamen  frequenting 
the  port.  There  b  also  a  deaf  and  dumb  in- 
stitution, and  two  asylums  for  the  blind,  one  of 
which  is  supported  by  the  Roman  Ca- holies. 
There  are  lilcewise  many  religious  societies,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Bible  Society  (by  far  the 
largest  in  point  of  income),  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Mariner's 
Cburcn  Society. 

Port  and  Docks. — The  rapid  rise  of  the  port 
of  Liverpool  to  its  present  consequence,  though, 
no  doubt,  principally  owing,  liKe  that  of  tne 
town  itself,  to  the  astonishins  increase  of  manu- 
factures and  population  in  the  extensive  district 
of  which  it  is  the  grand  emporium,  is  also,  in 
part,  owing  to  the  facilities  which  have  been 
given  to  navigation  and  commerce  by  the  con- 
struction of  wet  and  dry  docks.  The  entrance 
to  the  sBstuary  of  the  Mersey  is  a  good  deal 
incumbered  with  sandrbanks,  and  is  crossed  b^  a 
bar,  which,  however,  has  at  low  water  spring 
tides,  where  deepest,  11  ft.  water;  and  as  the 
tides  rise  21  ft.  at  neap  and  31  ft.  at  spring 
tides,  there  is  water  for  the  largest  ships,  llie 
channels  bein^  indicated  by  light  vessels,  and 
well  marked  with  buoys,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  port 

The  land  around  being  low,  the  ships  in  the 
river  are  exposed  to  risk  from  gales  of  wind; 
and  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  to  facili- 
tate their  loading  and  unloading,  the  docks  have 
been  constructed  which  constitute  the  great 
glory  of  the  town.  The  first  wet  dock  in  the 
British  empire  was  opened  here  in  1718,  the  act 
for  its  formation,  the  8  Ann.  c  12.,  having  been 
passed  in  1709.  Another  act  was  passed  in  1738, 
the  11  Geo.  IL  c.  32.,  authorising  the  con- 
struction of  a  second  dock.  Since  that  period 
many  more  docks  have  been  constructed  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  so  thit  the  aggregate  area 
of  those  now  in  use  amounts  to  above  174  acres, 
and  the  quay-space  to  about  14  ni.  in  length. 
The  area  of  the  principal  docks  is  as  follows, 
viz.  Brunswick,  12  ac.  SS744  yds.;  Prince's  11 
ac  3889  yds.;  Queen's,  11  ac.  3101  yds.;  King's 
7  ac  3896  yds.;  Albert,  7  ac.  3542  yds.;  Tra- 
falnr,  6  ac.  2643  yds.,  &c  &c 

The  King's  Dock,  being  contiguous  to  the 
King's  ToImcco  Warehouse,  receives  all  vessels 
from  .Virginia  and  other  niarts  laden  with  to- 
bacco; the  Queen's  and  ETrunswick  Doclcs  are 
occupied  by  ships  laden  with  timber  from  Hon- 
duras, Canada,  and  the  Baltic;  the  Canning 
Dock  receives  coasting -vessels  which  exchange 
corn  and  provisions  for  colonial  produce;  and 
other  docks  are  appropriated  to  other  purposes. 
All  these  works  are  defended  on  the  side  next 
the  river  by  a  strong  sea-wall  upwards  of  2|  ol 


in  length.  But  a  number  of  other  docks  am 
now  in  the  course  of  being  constructed;  and 
when  these  and  the  great  timber  float  are 
finished,  the  sea-wall  will  be  above  4  m.  in 
length.  £very  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  mud  in  the  docks  by  the 
use  of  steam-dredging  machines ;  and  strict  rules, 
enforced  by  a  vigilant  police  force,  are  established 
to  maintain  good  order  and  prevent  both  fire  and 
depredations. 

The  docks  are  all  constructed  on  the  estate  of 
the  corporation,  and  are  managed  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
bonding  and  other  warehouses  do  not,  however, 
in  general  belong  to  the  dock  estate,  but  are 
principally  private  property.  Most  of  them  are 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  docks,  but  some 
are  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  there  is  not, 
in  consequence,  the  same  accommodation,  or 
the  same  security  a^inst  fire  and  depredations, 
in  the  Liverpool  as  in  the  London  docks,  where, 
the  warehouses  being  built  along  the  dock-quays, 
goods  are  loaded  and  unloaded  with  the  greatest 
facility,  and  are  subsequently  under  the  most 
efficient  protection.  But  the  many  destructive 
fires  that  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  ware- 
houses in  Liverpool,  and  the  conseouent  rise  in 
the  premium  of  insurance,  which  is  now  very 
heavy,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  considerable  changes 
in  the  disposition  of  the  warehouses.  Indeed, 
the  warehouses  attached  to  the  Albert  dock,  one 
of  those  most  recently  constructed,  are  built 
round  the  quays  and  encircled  by  an  outer  wall, 
and  are  conducted  by  the  dock  trust  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  London  docks. 

The  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  ware- 
houses in  the  two  ports  leads  to  a  difference  in 
the  mode  of  discharging  and  loading  ships  in 
each :  in  the  port  of  London  this  is  done  by  the 
servants  of  the  d  ifferent  dock  companies ;  whereKi 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool  it  is  effected  by  gangs 
of  private  labourers,  called  iumpers,  who  con* 
tract  for  a  speciHc  sum  to  load  or  unload  a  vesseL 
A  great  reduction  was  effected  in  the  scale  of 
the  Liverpool  dock  dues  in  1836,  and  again  in 
1848,  and  they  are  now  extremely  moderate. 

But  vast  as' is  the  accommodation  afforded  by 
these  docks,  it  will  be  very  greatly  increased 
when  the  gigantic  works  now  in  progress  at 
Birkenheao,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey, 
are  completed.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  376.)  Birkeit- 
head  is,  in  fact,  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  latter.  The  warehouses  in  this  new  de- 
pendency are  to  be  all  isolated ;  and  ^e  wet  and 
dry  docks  are  to  be  formed,  not  only  on  the 
largest  scale,  but  after  the  most  approved  modelf • 
Hence,  however  they  may  affect  the  existing 
dock  interests,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much 
advantage  to  the  tnde  of  this  great  emporium. 

Commerce. — Though  extraordinary,  the  rise 
of  Liverpool  has  not,  perhaps,  been  quite  so 
rapid  as  has  been  represented.  In  the  reign  of 
Herury  VIII.  she  is  noticed  by  Leland  as  a 

Klace  to  which  merchants  resorted  because  of 
er  moderate  customs,  and  as  being  a  great 
mart  for  Irish  yam.  At  a  later  period  she  is 
described  by  Camden  as  being  <*  the  most  con- 
venient and  frequented  passage  to  Ireland,"  and 
more  celebrated  for  her  **  beauty  and  populous- 
ness  than  for  her  antiquity."  {Gough*8  dam/den^ 
iii.  376,  ed.  1 806. )  She  was  once  ioined  for  hscal 
purposes  with  Chester,  but  she  had  more  trade 
than  the  latter,  and  could  not  have  been  cor- 
rectly described  as  **the  little  creek  of  Liver- 
rL"  It  appears  from  the  subjoined  table,  that 
1709  she  had  about  8,000  inhab.  (a  large 
pop.  for  that  period),  and   nearly  6,000  tons 
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of  shipping;  and  we  have  alreadT  acen  tlwt,  in 
that  year,  ihe  applied  for  and  oMainad  an  act 
for  the  constmcttoo  of  a  wet  dock.  Since  then 
her  progreas  in  oomroerce,  aiid  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  weaith  and  population,  has  been  quite 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  industry.  It  is 
not,  howerer,  difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  ail  but  apparently  miraculous  progress  of 
LiverpooL  A  good  deal  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  perserering  industry 
of  the  merchants;  but  she  is  no  doubt  mainly 
indebted  for  her  rise  and  the  vast  magnitude  of 
her  commerce,  to  her  fortunate  position,  and, 
aboTe  all,  to  the  increase  of  manufactures  in 
Manchester  and  the  surrounding  district.  The 
situation  of  Liverpool  necessarily  renders  her  a 
mincipal  seat  of  the  trade  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain ;  and  as  the  population  and  trade 
of  the  former  increased,  it  could  not  foil  propor- 
tionally to  increase  the  trade  of  this  port.  The 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  Dee,  and  the  conse* 
quent  decline  of  Chester  as  a  harbour,  has  also 
proved  of  no  Uttle  advantage  to  Liverpool,  by 
rendering  her  the  great  mart  for  the  salt  of 
Kantwi^  and  other  places  in  Cheshire,  the 
exportation  of  which,  to  foreign  parts,  employs 
a  grvat  amount  of  shipping.  Unquestioiiably, 
however,  Liverpool  would  never  have  attained  to 
half  her  present  site  or  importance,  but  for  the 
cotton  manufacture.  But  b«ing  the  port  through 
which  Manchester,  Oldham,  Bury,  Bolton,  Ash- 
ton,  and  other  grnt  seats  of  that  manufacture, 
could  most  conveniently  obtain  supplies  of  the 
raw  material,  and  export  their  manufactured 
products,  she  has  increased  with  every  increase 
in  this  great  department  of  industry ;  and  it  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  creative 
influence  of  the  wonderful  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton, 
Cartwright,  and  the  other  founders  and  inw 
provers  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  has  been, 
though  not  so  direct,  quite  as  powerful  in  the 
docks  and  warehouses  of  Liverpool,  as  in  the 
mills  of  Manchester. 

The  congenerous  busioessei  of  the  slave  trade 
and  privateering  appear  to  be  the  onlv  depert- 
ments  of  an  exotic  cluuacter,  and  not  bottomed 
on  anv  natural  facility,  that  have  ever  been 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent  from  LiverpooL 
The  slave  trade  began  in  1709;  and  wss  pro- 
secuted vigorously  and  sooce«fully  from  about 
1730  down  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade  In  1806, 
when  it  employed  111  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
85,949  tons.  It  was  appretoended  by  many  that 
the  abolition  of  this  nefarious,  though  lucrative, 
traffic,  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  port.  But  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of 
the  legitimate  and  more  natural  branches  of  her 
trade,  that  it  was  but  little  felt  at  the  time,  and 
was  very  soon  forgotten. 

It  is  probable  uiat  the  acquaintance  with  the 
slave  tnde  may  have  given  a  stimulus  to  priva- 
teering! but,  at  all  events,  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  firom  Liverpool,  both  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  last  French  wars,  especially  in  the 
former.  In  1779»  no  fewer  than  190  privateers 
belonged  to  the  port,  carrying  each  from  10  to 
20  guns! 

u  is  extremely  difBcult,  or  rather  we  should 


say  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amoont  of  the  trade  of  Liver- 
pooL But  in  1849,  the  real  or  declared  value  of 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  U.  King- 
dom exported  from  Liverpool  to  foreign  parts 
amounted  to  38,341.918/1,  while  her  imports,  inc. 
c  asting  trade,  did  not  probably  fall  short  of 
29,000,000^.  The  following  statement  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
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Foor.fl/ths  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  tlie  United  States  centres  in 
Liverpool,  and  she  has  a  large  share  of  the 
trade  with  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies.  She, 
also,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
£.  Indies  and  China,  though  in  this  depart- 
ment she  is  surpassed  by  London.  Indeed, 
the  shins  and  products  of  Liverpool  are  to  be 
found  in  every  port,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
accessible  to  merchantmen.     [See  Table,  next 

The  shipping  belonging  to  Liverpool,  on  the 
1st  of  Jan.,  IftX)^  was  as  under:  — 
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Tbt  erawi  required  to  aisa  thafe  tblps  voold  saaoent 
to  from  90.000  to  22,000  nen  sod  boys. 

The  gross  customs  reveDue  <^  liTcnool,  lo  1849, 
aoBounted  to  S.774J02/.,  while  that  of  Umdoa,  In  the 
•ama  year,  amounted  to  11,070,176/.  But  It  would  be  a 
great  error  to  tnopoae  that  the  trade  of  the  nMtropolls 
exceeded  that  oi  Liverpool  In  this  proportSoo.  Cotton 
wool,  mad  other  raw  materials  of  oar  aMWutectares,  on 
which  no  duties  are  paid,  form  the  prhidpal  part  <^  the 
fbrelgn  Imports  Into  LlTerpool ;  whereas  Loodoo  Imports 
comparatlTely  few  of  these  articles,  her  trade  l>elng  pria- 
dpally  In  articles  of  direct  coosumptloa,  as  sugar,  tea, 
coiBbe,  wines,  timber,  ftc,  on  which  liigh  duties  are  paid. 
This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  comparatively  large 
amount  of  the  customs  revenue  reeelveo  in  the  latter ; 
and,  allowtag  for  It,  It  will  be  found  that  the  foreign 
trade  <^  Liverpool  materially  exceeds  that  of  London. 
In  proof  of  this  we  sohiola  the  following  extract :  — 

Fn»n  a  Parliamentary  Return  printed  is  1617. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

P«rbT  And  SalTord  wen  momta  Bl1h?T  from  I^nculfrr. 

dlfiiloni,  wltb  luperlntmdaiiU,  hitpsclvTi,  icrgwici, 
kc.  and  ll  Hid  to  be  eitremelr  rBchnt  En  lopprtiihiE 
crime.  Ulil  miinUlnln;  ordrr  both   In  th<  tuiiii   ind 

Inpectan,   Ac  .  Aiid  toil  H.eMf.  ISl.      Llrnptnl   bu 

The™  1)  jiMt  Kop*  for  lh»  coiniDiUil  of  olFsncH  tn 


plneut  thv  iTud  •oora  -    _    .  

Uiui  IIM*  ladliUiuIi  wen  bronchi  bafore  the  nutli 
tnue  tharted  vHh  oAneae  Bl  nrtoui  ■nrli.    or  Ibtw 

nuflf  (omMedt  and  1,100  wo  caannlUn)  for  trial 


now^lBg'«e«f3"'t™B  hTif  the  Inw^liniB  Bri 


no. -being. 
The  pmrlalon  Tor  (ho  poor. 


ralffdbf  ft  nu  ind  eipanded  on  Bccount  nr  tlie  poor  hi 
Ibepu.or  Urirpoal  la  IU».^,  uiuun[«l  U  iSofiHL, 
ftnvHed  upon  propoTtr  thIum  at  UM3JXM.  ■  rw- 
The  pnnr-UHiw,  vhlch,  froiD  lu  eilenit  alghl  vdl  b* 
ulM  I  llUla  lown,  ll  on*  oTlM  brent  bi  th*  Unrhu- 
It  idBiiu  of  tlH  perTecl  duiillcalhiii  oT  Iha  imum, 
ftoudln^  U  lb*  ptLdcIiiIh  of  tbft  Poor  Law  AnnidiiMIll  . 
Ad.  and  ot  nuMenbCe  lodnlfSKe  bolof  framed  to  Iba 


or.  ba«  mjoyed  the  prlrlkBa  of  lendlni  T  mont- 

towiuhlpi  of  KU-kSlt,  E>ertM,  W.  t>mL)j,  tad  To»- 
LMb  FiA.     Brf  sUMon,  In  LU9-M,  ni\t. 

Condaiim  of  Ike  Ptopie  j-c.  — Owing  to  the 
rapid  riie  of  Lireipool,  iti  poputntion  C0Iuilt^ 
in  a  gnaC  degTp«.  of  adrenluren,  not  merely 
from  all  paruof  the  United  Klagdom,  bulofih* 
world,  attracted  to  it  in  the  eipeciation,  which, 
in  man;  initancei,  baa  not  been  djappolnted,  of 
malcing  a  fortune.  Id  guch  a  Htcietj  there  ii 
necemrlljr  len  pngudice,  and  fewer  conTeniioMl 
and  eMabliibcd  obwrrance^  than  in  otber  aod 

fact,  ihe  greatest  tolention  for  all  aorta  of  in- 
dividual!, and  all  torts  of  opiDloiu.  Eiclutive- 
neia  in  Liverpool  i^  speaking  genenlly.  entirelji 
out  of  the  queatiOD ;  and  tou  meet  everywhere 
with  people  of  all  gradei,  all  occupadona, 
and  all  conntries.  It  would  be  Idle  in  auch  a 
place  to  look  for  that  pollah.  and  csrerul  avoid- 
ance of  detwlcable  or  Irritating  topica,  that  dis- 
tlnguiih  more  arlalocralical  ucieliea;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  It  ii  fVee  from  the  umeneu 
and  ineipidlt^  which  characteriie  the  latter. 
Tbt  oslentalioui  diiplay  of  wealth  made  b;  a 
luclty  hit  or  aucceaafii]  ipeculalion  ii  aometimea, 
no  doubt,  oSbnuve  enough ;  but,  on  the  wbole, 
■ociety  in  Liverpool  ii,  from  in  variety  and  ea>e. 
■uperfoT  lo  that  Id  nioM  other  purcif  inercauUle 
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towns.  The  h«gher  clan  of  merclMmti,  iMTina: 
connections  and  correspondents  in  most  parts  m 
the  world,  are  generally  very  well  informed ;  and 
aome  of  them  are  honourably  distinguished  by 
their  taste  in  literature,  science,  and  t^  fine  arts. 
AU  classes  are  eminently  enterprising  (some- 
times, perhaps,  to  excess),  Tigilant,  and  indus- 
trious ;  and  possess,  in  a  high  d^ree,  the  qua- 
lities that  go  to  form  successful  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  situation  of  the  lower  or  labouring  classes 
Ib  LiTerpKM>l,  is,  in  many  respects,  less  satisfac- 
tory than  could  be  wished.  Owing  to  the  inti- 
oidte  intercourse  it  has  with  Ireland,  and  the 
amall  expense  at  which  an  individual  may  be 
brought  over  from  Dublin,  vast  crowds  of  Irish 
labourers  land  at  Liverpool,  where  they  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  the  labouring  population. 
Many  or  these  persons  are  oAen,  espcMnally  on 
their  landing  from  Ireland,  and  before  they  find 
employment,  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on 
destitution ;  and  even  after  they  obtain  employ- 
ment, they  are  frequently  in  a  ver^  depressed 
condition.  I  n  the  departments  of  skilled  labour, 
such  as  those  of  carpenters,  smiths,  bricklayers, 
&c  which  are  not  interferrd«with  by  the  Irish, 
wages  are  high;  and  employment  being  pretty 
codstant,  such  workmen  as  are  sober  and  indua- 
triotia  are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

In  conseauence  partly  of  the  unfavourable 
con<Ution  or  so  many  of  the  lower  classes,  but 
partly,  also,  of  the  vast  amount  of  propertjr  that 
is  here  always,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  transition, 
passing  from  the  warehouses  to  the  shops,  and 
from  tne  warehouses  to  the  conveyances  by  which 
it  is  to  be  carried  to  its  ultimate  destination,  there 
is  at  once  a  great  incentive  to  indulge  in  dishonest 
practices,  and  great  opportunities  for  depreda- 
tion. 

In  Liverpool,  as  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
a  very  la^e  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes 
are  miserably  lodged;  but  since  a  sanitary  act 
was  passed  relative  to  Liverpool,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  circumstances  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  the  town.  This  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  statement  by  Dr. 
Duncan,  the  intelligent  medical  officer  of  the 
town  :  —  **  The  corporation  of  Liverpool  in 
1846  obtained  a  local  sanitary  act  (9  &  10  Vict. 
c.  127. ),  which  came  into  operation  Jan.  1.  1847. 
Since  this  period  much  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  paving,  sewerage,  systematic  cleansing, 
&C.,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  and 
most  densely  peopled  districts  of  the  town ;  and 
the  result  has  been  a  roost  gratifying  change  for 
the  better  in  the  back  streets  and  courts  in- 
habited by  the  working  classes.  The  courts 
built  since  the  act  came  into  operation  are  all 
flagged,  and  are  much  more  open  and  airy  than 
those  previously  erected.  The  cellar  hsbitations 
of  Liverpool,  long  notorious  as  nurseries  of  di- 
sease, have  been  much  improved.  Upwards  of 
5,000  of  the  worst  description  have  been  closed 
under  the  powers  of  the  act,  and  more  than 
2,000  others,  which  are  unfit  for  human  4wel- 
lings,  are  being  graduallv  cleared  of  their  in- 
mates. The  inferior  lo4ging-hotue$  have  also 
been  brought  under  regulatuin,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  over-crowding  and  enforcing 
cleanliness  and  ventilation.  Down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  (November,  1850)  nearly  700  houses 
have  been  registered  under  the  act,  and  brought 
under  sanitary  inspection.  These  operations 
have  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
htalth  of  the  worst  conditioned  districts,  llie 
mortality  of  Vauxhall  Ward,  for  example,  which 
ten  years  ago  was  1  in  23^,  has  during  the 
present  year  (1850)  been  not  more  than  i  in  31. 
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And  the  mortality  of  the  whole  borough,  which 
was  formerly  1  in  31,  has  been,  during  the  three^ 
first  quarters  of  the  present  year  (1850),  at  the 
rate  of  only  1  in  37  annually. 

The  nortlwm  part  of  the  town,  as  lar  8.  ss 
Whitechapel  and  Dale  Street,  is  seated  on  a 
coarse,  red,  diluvial  clay;  the  remainder  is 
the  new  red  sandstone;  and,  having^  a  gentle 
declivity,  it  has  every  facility  for  drainage.  It 
is  also  protected  by  mils  from  the  cold,  wither- 
ing, N.N.E.  winds;  the  climate,  in  fact,  though 
humid,  is  more  equable  than  in  mott*other  places ; 
the  sea  breexes  temper  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
the  cold  of  winter  is  usually  from  6  to  8  degrees 
below  that  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  £. 
coast  of  the  island.  Its  situation  Is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  healthiest  that  can  be  imagined ;  and 
though  the  mortality  has  sometimes  oeen,  as  in 
1847,  excessively  great,  and  is  at  all  times  very 
heavT,  that  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed,  partly  to 
the  dutitute,  diseased,  condition  of  many  immi- 
grants on  their  arrival  in  town,  partly  to  the  ill- 
ventilated,  wretched  habitations  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  mostly  resided,  and  partly  to  the 
poverty.  Improvidence,  and  vice  prevalent  among 
great  numbers  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  suburbs  of  Liveipool  are  of  great  extent. 
Everton,  Edgehill,  and  Kirkdale,  are  now  indeed 
joined  to  the  town ;  and  this  is  nearlv  also  the 
case  with  Bootle,  from  the  extension  of'^the  docks 
to  the  N.  Aigburth,  West  Derby,  Wavertree, 
and  Allerton  are  getting  fast  covered  with  hand- 
some villas ;  and  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Mersey, 
Rock  Ferry,  Tranmere,  Egremont,  and  New 
Brighton,  are  becoming  very  populous.  I'he 
WOKS  at  Birkenhead,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  ^see  the  article),  have  been  resumed! 
and  it  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  place  of  import- 
ance, and  command  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  of 
the  Mersey.  (EnfieUTt  History  of  Liverpool t 
Baineis  valuable  History  of  Liverpool,  now  (1 850) 
in  course  of  publication ;  and  Prioate  Ivjbrm»- 
turn.) 

LIVONIA  (Uuss.  LtfUandUa,  Germ.  ZiV 
laTtd,  or  Liefiand),  a  marit.  gov.  of  Europ  an 
Russia,  on  the  Baltic,  having  N.  the  gov.  of 
Revel,  E.  the  lake  Feipus,  separating  it  from 
the  TOv.  of  Fetersburg,  and  the  govs,  of  P»kov 
and  Vitebsk,  S.  the  hitter  and  Courland,  and 
W.  the  Gulph  of  Livonia.     Length,  N.  to  S., 
about  150  m. ;  average  breadth,  117  m.     Area, 
including  the  island  CSsel,  in  the  Baltic,  17,500 
sq.  m.    Fop.  in  1846,  814,100.    The  coast,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  are  fiat  and 
marshy;    but  in  the  districts  of  Venden  and 
Dorpat  are  some  hills  of  considerable  elevation  : 
Eierbeig,  one  of  these,  being  nearly  1,100  ft 
in  height.     There  are  several  extensive  lakes: 
the  prfncipid,  Virtserf,  24  m.  in  length  bv  from 
2  to  6  ro.  in  breadth,  communicates  with  the 
lake  Feipus  by  the  Emboch.     Be&ides  the  last 
named,  tne  chief  rivers  are  the  Dwina,  which 
forms  the  South  boundary,  the  Evit,  and  the 
Bolder- A  a.     The  soil,  though  in  some  parts 
loamy,  is  in  general  sandy,  but  being  abun- 
dantly  watered,    it   is,    by    proper   manuring, 
rendered   very  productive.     Rye  and   barley  are  the 
principal  cropg,  and  more  of  t)oth  If  grown  than  U  re- 
quired for  home  conaumption.    M^heat  and  oats  are  lets 
cultivated ;   buckwheat  la  raised  on  sandy  tolls :   flax, 
hops,  and  pulse  are  also  produced ;  and  the  potato  cul- 
ture Is  on  the  increase :  fruits  are  of  very  IndifTerent 
quality.    In  some  districts,  agriculture  is  tolerably  well 
conducted.    The   forests   are   an  important  source  of 
wealth,  and  supply  excellent  timber ;  thev  abound,  not 
only  with  game,  but  also  with  wolves,  which  are  some- 
times very  destructive  to  the  cattle.    The  rearing  of 
live  stock,  though  not  altogether  neglected,  does  not 
receive  adequate  attention ;  Uie  breed  of  ^lack  cattle  is, 
however,  in  the  course  of  being  imp  oved.    Horses  am 
sheep  at  e  very  inferior.    The  fisheries,  both  on  the  coasi 
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And  in  the  fresh  waters,  are  importwat.  Chalk,  alabaster, 
and  other  calcareous  materials  are  abundant. 

Rural  industry,  and  the  distillation  of  spiriu  are  bj 
Cm*  the  most  Important  occonatlons.  The  manufac- 
tures of  this  goTemment  are^Jiowever,  more  extensive 
than  those  in  iu  Ticinity.  The  peasantry  spin  linen 
ram.  and  weave  their  own  cloths ;  and  in  the  towns, 
especially  Riga,  there  are  sugar  reBneries,  and  tobacco, 
woollen  cloth,  cotton,  linen,  glass,  and  other  factories, 
which  employed,  iu  1837.  about  3.R00  hands,  and  produce 
goods  of  the  amount  of  11,000,000  roubles  a  year.  {Pot- 
sort.)  The  N.  part  of  Livonia  formerly  conitituted  a 
portion  of  Bsthonia,  and  the  S.  a  part  of  Lithuania.  The 
pop.  consisU  of  Ksthonians,  Lithuanians,  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, and  (along  a  portion  of  the  coast)  Lives,  the  most 
ancient  inhab.  of  the  country,  and  from  whom  it  has 
derived  lu  name.  About  82,000  of  the  inhab.  re- 
side in  the  towns,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  nobles, 
clergy,  ftc.  are  chiefly  of  German  descent.  Until  1824, 
the  Esthonians  and  Lithuanians  were  In  a  state  of  pre- 
dial slavery  :  now,  however,  they  are  rree,but  without  the 
right  to  hold  real  property.  The  prevailing  reliffion  is 
the  Lutheran  ;  there  are  only  about  12,000  individuals  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  other  professions  of  faith.  Edu- 
cation is  tolerably  advanced  in  the  towns,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Dorpat,  in  this  government,  is  the  first  in  the 
empire.  But,  after  all,  only  1  in  143  of  the  inhab.  is 
said  to  be  receiving  public  instruction.  Livonia  has  a 
govemor-genend,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  go- 
vernment Pskov,  and  the  other  Baltic  provhices ;  but 
It  has  its  own  provincial  assemblv,  magistracy,  &c.,  and 
has  preserved  many  peculiar  privileges,  among  which  is 
that  of  exemption  from  the  state  monopoly  of  ardent 
spirits.  It  was  divided  into  9  districts  by  Catherine  II. : 
Riga  is  the  capital  and  centre  of  its  commerce ;  the  other 
chief  towns  are  Dorpat,  Pemau,  Fellln,  and  Arensburg 
in  the  island  (Esel.  Livonia  was  conquered  by  the 
Danes  in  the  12th  century,  and  held  by  the  Teutonic 
knights  from  1346  to  1561.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Poland,  and  next  to  Sweden  ;  tmt  was  definitively  an- 
nexed to  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1721. 
(SckmitxUr'M  La  Rmtif.,  6»-b66,  i  Po$$arti  Dai, Kai- 
ser tk:  Ru$$Umd.) 

LIXURI.    See  Ciphalonia. 

LIZARD  POINT,  a  bold  headland,  on  the  British 
Channel,  being  the  most  southerlv  promontorv  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  S.  coast  of  Cornwall,  23  m.  E.S.E.  theLand^s 
Bnd,  lat  of  highest  light-house,  49^  tV  41"  N.,  Ions,  ffi 
ir  6"  W.  The  Lisard  is  famous  in  navigation,  ft-om 
Its  being  the  point  whence  ships  usually  take  their  de- 
parture fkx>m  the  channel,  and  being,  also,  the  best  place 
for  a  land-fall  when  homeward  bound.  It  is  surmounted 
by  2  light>houses  with  tUced  lights,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance fh>m  each  other,  the  lantern  of  the  one  being  225 
ft.  and  of  tiie  other  221  (t.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea. 
Some  steep  rocks,  called  the  Stag's,  lie  to  the  S.  of  the 
Lisard. 

LLAMPBTBR,  or  LL  AN-BBDR,  a  pari,  bor.,  mar- 
ket>town  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Cardigan,  hund. 
Moyddyn,  2S  m.  E.  by  N.  Cardigan,  and  180  m.  W.  by  N. 
London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  is  contributory  to 
Cardigan,  902,  that  of  the  entire  par.  being,  in  1841, 
1 ,507.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a  slope  about  4  m. 
N.  of  the  Teiiy  (crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge),  ap- 
pears to  have  been  larger  formerly  than  at  present, 
when  a  score  of  tolerablv  built  houses,  and  about  100  cot- 
tages, eomprise  the  whole  of  its  private  dwelUogs.  The 
church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  town,  is  very  ancient,  and  being  shaded  with  vene- 
rable yews,  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance:  there  are 
also  two  chapels  for  (Jnlvinistic  Methodists  and  Presbvte- 
rlans.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  place  is  the  College 
«»f  St.  David's,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  erectrd  In 
1825.  This  Institution,  founded  by  George  IV.  in  1822, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  l^te  Dr.  Burgess,  then  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  and  endowed  with  6  livings,  is  intended  to 
fkimish  clerical  instruction  for  the  clergy  of  the  S.  part 
of  the  principalis,  and  has  already  done  much  to  raise  a 
profRSsion,  whicn.  owing  partly  to  the  misconduct  and 
partly  to  the  poverty  ana  ignorance  of  Its  members,  had 
iklien  Into  merited  disrepute.  The  students  reside 
within  the  college,  the  business  of  which  is  conducted 
by  the  principal,  who  gives  theological  Instruction,  and 
k  assisted  by  Greek,  Hebrew,  Welsh,  and  other  pro- 
fessors. The  course  of  instruction  lasts  during  two 
years,  and  is  attended,  at  an  average,  by  about  €b  stu- 
dents, whose  necessaiy  expenses  oo  not  exceed  65/.  a 
year.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  Is  the  visitor,  or- 
dains none  except  graduates  of  the  English  universities, 
or  certificated  students  of  Llampeter  College.  The  town 
Is  of  little  trading  importance.  Markets  on  Saturday. 
Fairs,  well  attended,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  Jan.  1 1 ., 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  July  10.,  first  Saturdays 
in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  Oct.  19.,  and  first  Saturday  In  Nov. 
The  town  is  incorporate,  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and 
sessions  are  held  annually  by  the  co.  magistrate  oa  the 
second  Wednesday  In  Oct. 
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LLAKDRILO-FAWR,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
S.  Wales,  CO.  Caermarthen.  hunds.  Caro  and  Perfedd,  on 
Uie  Towy,  13  m.  E.  by  N.  Caermarthen,  and  169m. W.  by 
N.  London.  Pop.  of  par.  (including  10  hamlets),  in  1831, 
6,149 :  do.  of  township.  1,268.  The  town,  situated  in  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  vale  of  the  Towy,  Is  small  and 
Ill-built,  the  only  public  buildings  being  an  old  church, 
and  4  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  Newton  Park, 
the  residence  of  Ijoru  Dynevor,  and  Golden  Grove, 
belonging  to  Earl  Cawdor,  are  the  principal  country- 
seats  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  Is  very  productive, 
and  has  some  nch  mines  of  coal  and  inm.  A  railway 
connecta  this  coal-field  with  the  port  of  Llanelly. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  here:  andLlandello-fawr  Is 
one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  ca  Markets  well- 
supplied  with  com,  &c.,  on  Saturday;  fairs,  Feb.  20., 
May  5.  and  12.,  June  21.,  Aug.  23.,  and  Nov.  12. 

LLANDOVERY,  a  mun.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
S.  Wales,  par.  Llandingad,  co.  Caermarthen,  biuid. 
Perfedd,  23  m.  B.N.B.  Caermarthen,  and  162  m.  W.  by 
N.  London.  Pop.  of  bor.  In  1831,  1766.  The  town, 
agreeably  situated  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of  the 
Towy,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  river,  has  one 
principal  avenue,  and  8  other  stress  lined  with  respect- 
able houses.  The  keep  of  an  old  castle,  destroved  by 
Cromwell,  occupies  the  summit  of  an  Insulated  rock, 
and  forms  a  chief  feature  of  the  place.  The  par.  church 
stands  a  little  S.  of  the  town,  and  there  are  likewise  4 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools.  National  and  Lancastrian  schools  are  esta- 
blished, and  there  are  almshouses  and  other  charities  for 
the  aged  poor.  There  is  little  trade  or  traffic  of  anv 
kind  in  Llandovery ;  but  it  Is  a  mun.  bor.,  governed, 
since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  a  mayor  and  3  other 
aldermen,  with  12  councillors.  The  petty  sessions  for 
the  hund.  of  Perfedd  are  held  here,  and  Llandovery  Is 
one  of  the  polling  places  at  the  elections  for  the  co. 
Markets  on  WedncMiay  and  Saturday :  cattle  fairs  Wed- 
nesday after  Jan.  17.,  the  2d  Wednesday  after  Easter, 
WhIt-Tuesday,  July  31 ..  and  Nov.  26. 

LLANELLY, a  parL  bor.,  sea-port,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Caermarthen,  hund.  Caemwallon, 
i3m.  S.E.  Caermarthen,  lOAm.  W.N.W.  Swansea,  and 
174  m.  W.-by  N.  London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  in  1841, 
6,818-  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  on  a  creek  near 
the  sea-shore ;  tmt  some  of  the  houses  are  good,  and  the 

filace,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  thriving.  The  diurch 
s  an  old  Irregular  structure,  remarkable  as  having  two 
towers,  one  embattled,  and  the  other  surmounted  by  a 
steeple :  the  living  Is  a  vicarage,  and  within  the  par.  are 
two  chapcls-of-ease.  Dissenters  also  of  diflbrent  deno- 
minations have  several  places  of  worship.  A  fT9»  school 
and  two  other  schools,  chiefly  supported  by  subscription, 
fiimlsh  Instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor }  and  there 
are  four  charities  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged. 
Llanelly  Is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  mineral  basin 
of  S.  Wales.  Four  large  collieries  at  Llangenneck  em- 
ploy upwards  of  500  persons ;  and  the  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent coal,  a  part  or  which  is  exported  to  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  use  of  steam-boats,  has 
caused  the  establishment  of  the  Llanelly  and  Cambrian 
copper- works.  The  ore  is  imported  chiefly  tram  Corn- 
wall ;  and  the  copper>cakes  and  sheathing  are  sent  to 
Liverpool,  and  other  ports  of  the  kingdom.  There  are 
also  two  iron-foundries,  but  both  are  air-furnaces,  and 
of  no  great  importance.  The  town  ha«  four  docks,  two 
of  which  are  floating  basins,  the  largest  being  capable 
of  accommodating  no  less  than  50  vessels  of  500  tons 
register.  This  port  had.  in  1850,  70  ships,  of  the  aggre- 
gaite  burden  of  4,469  tons;  and  the  register  tonnage 
cleared  outwards,  iu  1849,  amounted  to  174,675  tons. 
The  gross  customs*  revenue.  In  1846,  amounted  to  953/. 
The  InteresU  of  the  town  have  been  recently  much 

f>romoted  by  the  construction  of  a  railway,  with  branches 
nto  different  parts  of  the  fine  coal-field  near  Llandeilo ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Llanelly  will,  at  no  distant  period, 
become  one  of  the  principal  trading  ports  of  the  princi- 
pality. The  pari,  bor.,  which  is  contributory  to  that  of 
Caermarthen,  includes  the  bor.  hamlet,  with  some  ad- 
ditions. Registered  electors  In  both  bors.,  in  1849-50, 
718.  The  bor.  Is  governed  by  a  portreeve  and  burgesses, 
and  bad  formerly  both  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction. 
Markets  on  Thursday  and  Saturdiqr:  Csirs  on  Ascension- 
day  and  Sept.  80.         

LLANGADOG-FAWR,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
S.  Wales,  CO.  Caermarthen,  bund.  Perfedd,  on  the 
Towy,  here  croued  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  19  m. 
E.  by  N.  Caermarthen,  and  167  m.  W.  by  N.  London. 
Pop.  of  par.,  in  1831,  2,476.  The  town  has  two  pretiy 
wlae  streets,  with  a  few  well-built  houses  and  numerous 
cottages,  an  old  church,  and  3  dissenting  places  of 
worship,  being  the  only  public  buildings,  besides  a** 
ruinous  old  castle.  Woollen  stockings,  and  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  are  made  here ;  but  the  chief  business  is 
the  sale  of  fkrm  produce  at  the  fairs  and  markets,  which 
are  very  conskbrable.    Markets  on  Thorsd^r;  foiri. 
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LLANOOLLfiN,  a  town  of  N.  W«1«b,  eo.  Denbigh, 
Chirk,  o«  iba  Dae.  M  n.  8-  W.  Cbeeter,  and  166  m. 


M.W.LoodoQ.  t^.  of  pu-^  In  1841, 4,906.  The  town. 
beantlAiUjr  eltoate  in  a  deep,  oarrow  Tale,  eocloMd  by 
lofty  wnnrtaing,  md  watered  by  Uie  Dee,  whkh  iacrosaed 
here  by  a  good  atooe  bridge.  oaoalaU  of  one  principal 
and  a  few  naaUer  atreau,  lined  with  old  and  mean 
hooaaa,  interiperMd  with  a  isw  itandaome  aM»dem  dwell- 
inga,  ■ineiigif  which  are  Chtee  large  and  oonoMMlioaa 
fame.  The  church,  in  ttie  early  BngUah  ahrle,  hat  aer- 
▼iee  performed  in  k  both  In  English  and  WeUh :  there 
la  a  chapel  of  erne  at  a  haailet  within  the  par.,  and  the 
diaaentera  have  three  plaeea  of  worship.  The  Inhab. 
derive  their  chief  aapport  flrom  aomeier  Tiiitera,  who,  in 
making  the  tour  ef  N.  Walea,  uaoally  make  aone  sti^ 
here,  in  order  te  ei^loy  the  tne  scenery  of  this  Tale,  which 
In  ao«M  raanocta  exfcela  that  of  the  ralea  of  Clwyd  and 
feaHnlag.  Many  femlUea,  also,  reside  here  during  sum- 
mer, so  that  Tilanaolien  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
waterlng-plaoe.  The  Reform  Act  made  it  a  polling- 
Blaee  for  the  co.  Markets  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  Marat 
17m  MaySl.,and  Aug.  ai. 

About  1  m.  from  Llangollen,  situated  on  a  high  and 
ateep  conical  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  castle  of  Dinas 
Bran,  ooce  a  fortreas  of  considerable  strength ;  and  about 
I  m.  beyond,  nearly  la  the  aame  direction,  are  the  ma- 
ieatie  reasahis  of  Vale-crucU  Abbey,  atiU  in  tolerable 
preservatkm :  the  aame  of  this  abbey  is  detired  flrom  a 
pillar  or  cross,  situated  In  ao  adjoining  fleld,  supposed  lo 
be  of  high  aaitiqtdty.  Four  miles  from  the  town,  and  in 
another  direction.  Is  the  Cjsyllbau  aqueduct,  by  which 
ahe  Ellesmere  canal  Is  conveyed  across  the  Dee,  a  noMe 
atmctura  of  19  arches,  raised  186  ft.  abore  the  river,  at  a 
coetof47,G0(ML 

IXANIDLOB8,  a  jMurU  bor^  market-town  and  par. 
of  M.  Wales,  eo.  of  Montgomery,  huod.  Llanidloes,  at 
the  confluence  of  tlie  Clevedoa  with  the  Severn,  S7  m. 
W.  S.  W.  Shrewsbury,  and  iM  W.  N.  W.  London.  Pop. 
of  town  in  1841,  V14L  It  is  situated  in  a  vallejr  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Severn  (crossed  here  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  3  arches),  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  lo<^  hills:  the  buildings  have  increased  rapidly,  and 
.aeveral  respectable  houses  have  been  substituted  for 
others  composed  of  wood  and  plaster,  which  formerlv 
save  the  |Hace  a  mean  appearance.  A  new  town-ball 
atands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  church, 
built  in  1M8  on  tbe  site  of  an  older  structure,  and  ve  y 
recently  repaired.  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  oelUng  of 
delicately  carved  oak,  and  for  a  square  tower  of  areat 
antiquity.  _There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, 


Weslcyans,  Calvhilstic  BlethodisU.  Baptists, 
and  the  Sode^  of  Friends.  Instruction  is  fumislied  in 
day  •schools  to  about  70  children ;  but  education  is  little 
valued,  and  tbe  nuMS  of  the  poi>ulatioo  are  deacHbrd, 
we  hope  too  atrongly,  aa  being  **  cradled  in  ignorance, 
and  inured  lo  vice  both  by  habit  and  example.** 

Flannel  and  other  wooUena  are  the  principal  articlea 
manulaetured  in  Llwtidloes,  and  the  present  Improved 
condition  of  the  town  Is  wholly  attributable  to  lu  trade  in 
4hese  articles.  The  spinning  of  wool  is  conducted  In  six 
mills,  employing  180  hands  (  but  the  cloth  is  wholly 
made  by  band>K>oms.  The  quantity  of  flannel  annu- 
ally manuCsctured  averages  4,lit>  pieces;  there  were 
Sift  loooM  at  work  In  1838,  which  employed  590  men, 
176  women,  and  106  children.  The  wages  of  the  beat 
veavera  are  lOr.  a  week ;  but  the  average  is  about  7s. 
Spinners  earn  about  lis.  The  weavers  are  stated  to  be 
drunken,  improvident,  dishonest,  and  insubordinate: 
**  in  fact,  between  pover^  on  the  one  hand,  and  want  of 
education  on  the  other,  the  condition  of  Llanidloes  pre- 
aenta  a  picture  darker,  by  many  shades,  than  any  town 
of  iu  sise  in  the  principality,  except  Merthyr-Tydvil.'* 
(Hamd-loam  Bep.)  Within  the  par. -Is  tbe  lofty  motm- 
tain  of  Pliniimon,  or,  more  properly,  iHim/msimon,  "  the 
flve-peaked  hill,"  ao  which  are  the  sources  of  tbe  Sa> 
vem.  Wye.  ttid  Eheldiol ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  range 
there  are  slate  quarries  and  lead  mines,  the  produce  of 
which  contributes  to  tbe  support  of  the  place. 

Llanidloes  is  a  corporate  town,  having  a  mayor,  co- 
roner, and  other  oiBcers,  elected  at  a  court-leet :  it  was 
not  considered  suflkrleotly  important  to  be  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The 
.Beform  Act  made  it  a  pari,  bor.,  contributory  to  Mont- 
gomery, which  sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  c.,  uid  tbe 
aledoral  Umita  comprise,  besides  the  town,  a  consider- 
able extent  of  surCaoe  on  both  sides  tbe  Severn.  Re- 
aisieied  electors,  in  aU  the  bora,  fai  I849JMI  l.oa.  Mar- 
fccts  on  Saturday :  (airs,  April  6.,  May  II.,  June  91  ^  July 
17,  September  13.,  October  9.  and  98. 

LLANRWST.  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  partly  lo  co. 
CaamarroD  and  partly  also  In  co.  Denbigh,  on  the  Con- 
way, 37  m.  W.  Chester,  and  183  m.  N.  W.  London.  Pop. 
of  par.,  in  1841,  3.90ft.  The  town,  in  a  spacious  vale, 
aurroundad  hy  lofty  and  well-wooded  bills,  stands  chiefly 
aa  the  B.,  but  partly  also  on  the  W.  baofc  qt  tha  Con- 
Vol.  II. 


manwacTore,  oepcnos  ac  present  almost  entirely  on 
retail  trade ;  for  the  spinning  and  knitting  of  wool  !• 
oome  quite  insigniflcant.    It  derives  considerable  adv, 
tages  from  iu  position  cm    the  Conway,  which   brii 


way,  wMeh  Is  trosseid  hare  by  an  ^aganC  brldgCL  ctM%- 
strurtcd  In  1696,  flrom  the  deslcns  of  Inigo  Jones.  Three 
considerable  streets,  Uned  with  tolerably  buUt  houses, 
branch  from  a  spacious  market-place,  in  the  middle  of 
which  Is  the  town-hall,  a  substantial  brick  structure. 
The  church,  an  old  mmI  snull  hulMing,  has  aiUolninc 
to  it  the  Owydir  duqwl,  a  square  castellated  edifice, 
originally  erected  as  a  fiunlly  mausoleuns.  by  the  Wynne 
iamlly,  and  now  used  as  a  place  of  wortfiip.  It  hm 
many  moiMments ;  but  its  chief  celebrity  is  owing  to 
Its  containhig  the  reasalns  of  the  great  Lew^yn,  ra. 
moved  thither  tmn  the  abbey  of  Aberconway,  in 
whieb  they  were  orighmlly  faiterred.  There  are  alao  II 
chapels  for  dissenters  wKhin  the  par.,  mid  some  good 
Sunday  schoob.  Llanrwst,  formerly  noted  for  Iu  harp- 
manufiictttre,  depends  at  present  almost  entirely  on  its 

*      '      '  lUbe- 

advai>- 
brings 
up  vessels  of  60  tons  burden  to  Trefriew  with  coal,  lima, 
timber,  Ac.  in  return  for  slate  and  iron.  Gwydir  castle, 
a  rather  large  and  very  elegant  aaodem  structure,  is  si- 
tuated about  I  m.  from  the  town.  Markeu  on  Tuefdars 
and  Saturdays.  Fairs  on  March  8,,  April  95l,  June  10., 
Aug.  10.,  Sept  17..  Oct.  95.,  and  Dec.  11. 

LLANTRISSBNT,  a  pari,  bor.,  markM-town.  and 
par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Olamoijan,  bund.  MIskin,  10  nu 
N.  W.  Cardlfl;  and  140  m.  W.  London.  IV»p.  of  parL 
bor.  hi  1841, 855 :  ditto  of  par.,  3,999.  The  town,  which 
stands  on  a  coasmanding  emfaaenoe  overiooking  the  vah» 
of  Glamorgan,  consists  only  of  three  or  four  narrow  and 
irregtdar  streets,  lined  with  old  and  ill-buUt  bouses. 
The  town-ball  and  markeuhoose  were  erected  by  tha 
Bute  fomily,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor,  and  the  prhi- 
dpal  landowners  In  the  par.  The  church  Is  a  large 
structure  In  the  Norman  style,  the  living  being  a  vlcari^ 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester  cathe- 
dral. There  are  also  two  chapels  of  ease  In  the  ouu 
townships,  and  several  places  or  worship  for  ditseatrrs, 
with  attached  Sunday  schools.  The  ruliuofan  old  castle 
with  a  high  tower  stand  close  to  the  town  ;  andatashort 
distance  are  some  interesting  remains  of  an  old  monas* 
terv.  Llantrissent  has  very  little  trade ;  but  coal,  lead, 
and  Iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  In  tbn 
hamlet  of  Pentyrch,  and  sent  to  CardUr  for  exportation. 
The  charter  of  the  bor.  was  granted  by  Edward  HI., 
and  tbe  government  is  vested  in  a  portreeve,  constable, 
and  19  aldermen,  whose  privileges  were  left  untouched 
by  tbe  Municipal  Beform  Act.  LUntrissent  Is  a  parL 
bor.,  contributory  with  Cowbridge  to  Cardiff,  which 
sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in 
aU  the  bors.  \n  1849-50, 898.  Markets  on  Friday  ;  fairs, 
Feb.  13.,  May  19.,  Aug.  19  ,  and  Oct.  99. 

LLEBENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Bstremadura, 
60  m.  N.  Seville,  and  900  m.  S.  W.  Madrid.  Pop.,  ao- 
cording  to  MlVano,  6,495.  It  stands  on  a  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  San  Bmnardo,  which  sep^irates  Bstre- 
madura from  Seville;  and  has  9  |iar.  churches,  4  con- 
venU,  and  an  hospital.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  araslng  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  rich  pastures  of  tha 
vicTnitr,  and  in  coUectlDg  oak-bark,  galls,  and  timber 
from  toe  neighbouring  foresU. 

LO  (ST.)  (an.  Briitera),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  La 
Manche,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Vlre.  and  on 
the  high  road  between  Paris  ajkl  Cherbourg,  156  m.  W. 
by  N.  the  former.  Pop.  ( 1846),  ex.  com.,  8,^.  It  Is  111 
laid  out ;  streeU  steep  and  irregular  ;  they  mostly  lead 
from  a  square  in  the  highest  and  central  part  of  the  town, 
which  has  several  of  the  principal  public  buildings: 
among  these  the  few  that  deserve  notice  are,  the  church 
of  N6tre-Dame,  with  two  lofky  spires ;  that  of  St.  Croix, 
built  in  806,  and  considered  tne  best  specfanen  of  Saxon 
architecture  in  France ;  the  prefecture,  a  handsome  new 
edifice ;  the  town-ball.  Judicial  court,  prison,  hospital, 
theatre,  and  a  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Vira.  The 
envhrons  are  picturesque  and  agreeable.  St  Lo  is  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  manulhctures,  and  a  communal  college.  It 
has  a  public  library  with  9,500  vols.,  a  philharmonle 
society,  societies  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  manufac- 
tures of  fine  woollen  cloths,  druggets,  canvam,  serges, 
ealiooes,  lace,  cutlarr,  Ac,  and  considerable  trade  In 
thread.  Iron,  salt  butUn-,  cider,  hooey,  cattle,  Ac.  It  de. 
rives  lu  present  name  from  a  bishop  of  Coutancea  hi  tha 
6th  century.    {Hmgo,  art.  Maneke.} 

LOaNOO.  a  kinsdom  of  W.  Africa,  on  the  Atlantie 
Ocean,  bounded  N.  by  Maromtw,  and  S.  by  Congo,  from 
which  it  Is  separated  by  the  Zaire.  The  coast  U  high 
and  abrupt,  but  the  hills  are  covered  with  earth  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  generallf  a  stiff  loam, 
and  very  productive  (  but  near  the  coast  is  an  extremely 
fine  sand,  that  is  carried  about  by  tbe  lightest  breeze. 
The  lakes  and  rivers,  of  which  there  Is  a  considerable 
number,  abound  with  ibh,  and  in  the  Ibreau  ara  found 
tigar-cats,  ounces,  hjaiUM.  monkeys,  antelopes,  hares, 
and  other  game.  Tha  climate  is  axcessivcJjr  hot;  It 
•QiMimm  nbu,  tm  (ha  dews  ara  avAdant  lor  vava> 
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LODI,  a  dtv  of  LombMdjt  cap.  drief; 
Oeau,  OD  Um  Addto,  bei«  cnMMd  by  a  wood 
mmd  oa  Um  raai  froai  Milan  lo  Ptacanaa, 


Lodi 
bridm, 
IS  m.  8.B. 
MP  la*  91"  v.,  Um^  »o  2(K  tt"  B. 
V^p.  (lOSK  IftjiMB.  H  ift  iknatod  o«  tUflkttf  ridag 
groand,  and  it  aiMimmded  bf  old  walla,  amlentorad  Iqr 
imr  lacaa.  it  la  geaaralty  wall  built,  and  has  brood  and 
tta,  an  old  dtadal.  now  ditmantlad.  and  eon- 
Into  bamcka  hf  tbe  Banperar  Joaa|>h  II.,  mi- 
a  larfa  hoapltal,  a  tbaatre,  MToral 
and  a  larfa  nurkeC-plaoa  •orroondad 
dtUm  htoormmtm  is  uU  to 
bf  BranMate ;  it  has  a  Ana  rotunda, 
la  omaaaMilad  with  frasooaa  and  raintimt  by  C!a- 
Uato,  a  pupU  or  TictifB.  In  tlM  cathedralUtbo  »  Murder 
•rtbeIaoocaDta,**bvtb«iaaMartiat.  Lodl  It  a  biahop'g 
aea ;  and  tbe  aaaft  <h  the  goramor,  aaaanbly,  and  supa- 
fior  jwdicial  ooorta  Ibr  the  idagatat;  Ithaa  a  rojral  and 
acdaalaatkal  ayninailiiai,  a  puhUc  library,  a  normal 
aehool,  faondad  by  Joaaph  IL,  orphan  and  foundling 
a^loma,  a  woiUioaaa,  a  wtomt  4e  ptiU,  a  large  poroalalo 
CMtory,  and  noanulhctarea  of  Ihien  fiibrica,  Ac  It  la  the 
centre  of  the  trade  In  Paranoiaa  chaaia.  (&r  Italt 
( AuarauiN)  in  thia  toL,  p.  64.) 

Lodi  b  laoMMii  hi  modem  htotory  for  the  Tictory 
achieved  hereon  the  IQth  of  May.  1798,  by  Napoleon,  tai 
Ma  Arte  Italian  campaign.  The  cannon  of  the  Aaa- 
triana  awept  tl»e  bridge  behind  which  tlwy  were  drMNi 
op;  bnt  it  waa.  notwldntanding,  forced  ^  the  French 
at  the  point  or  the  bayonet,  and  the  Auatrian  army  to- 
tally  dafaaitwi  On  IMt  occaOon,  the  intrepidly  and 
nllantry  of  Napoleon  shone  as  cooapieuoualy  as  his 
AUiaaatactictaa.  iOttitwr^  VM.  EwogeL  ;  S€rgkmmj 
Omdfr*s  Itmh^^  Ac) 

LOFFODEN  ISLB8,  a  ftoa^  oT  lalanda  on  the  coast 
of  Norw^,  botween  lat.eTO^O'aBdOoSO^N^and  long 
l|0  4flf  end  16^90' B.  Thaiw  are  Ire  larger  and  several 
amalier  Islands,  having  In  aU  fVom  a,COO  to  4J0Q0  inhak 
The  pffhadpal  we  <tiUng  a  8.W.  directloD)  Andfien, 
Langfian,  and  HtndfimTwhlch  ia  the  largest  of  tbe  whole 
group,  and,  arlch  sia  ethers,  forasa,  on  the  side  of  tlie 
Norweglao  coDdnent,  the  areat  gulph  of  West  Fiord. 
The  eoests  of  these  Islands  are  extranoely  irregular, 
•Dd  they  rise  into  lofty  and  rugged  naonntains,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  in  aome  placaa  with  glaciers. 
There  are  no  treaa,  but  aalf  a  fsw  stnated  shrubs,  grass, 
and  cryptoganaoua  plants ;  nor  are  tlieaa  islands  of  any 
Impottance,  except  on  account  of  the  fisheries,  which  are 
very  eacenslve  and  valuable.  **  in  the  beginning  of 
February  tlie  oad-Ash  set  in  bvm.  the  ocean,  and  occupy 
tbe  banks  hi  Weat  Hord.  These  banks  are  from  3  to  10  m. 
out  hi  the  Flosd,  at  a  depth  of  Aron  60  to  80  fathoms  ; 
and  the  fish  crowd  ae  much  together  while  depoatting 
theh-  apnwn,thaC  It  la  said  a  deep  sea  lend  is  often  inter. 
rtnted  lo  iu  ilssient  to  tbe  bottom  through  these  Jlsk- 
Ams.  The  Asherman  aaseasble  In  tlm  month  of  January 
at  the  diflhmt  ataliona,  mmI  the  flab  are  caught  by  nets 
and  looa  Hues,  set  at  night  and  taken  up  hi  tlie  morniog. 
An  outnt,  or  eonmany,  eonalala  of  S  boats,  each  havfaaa 
6  nnen,  and  preelded  with  6  or  0  nets ;  and  every  90  or  SO 
•f  theae  campaniaa  have  a  lacga  tender  lo  bring  out  their 
provialeaa,  nets  sad  Nnea,  and  to  take  the  produce  to 
■Muket  The  AA  are  cured  as  round  or  stock  Ash  tlU 
April,  after  which  they  are  spUt,  salted,  and  carried  to 
Droothehn,  or  ctliar  placaa,  to  be  dried  on  the  rocfca, 
like  the  Scotch-dried  cod.  The  stock-Ash  are  oserely 
gutted  sad  hung  up,  two  togsther,  across  poles,  and  are 
dried,  without  salt,  in  the  wind.  In  a  medium  year 
(1897)  there  were  t,9l«  boats  Ashtag  in  89  diflbrent 
atathMM,  accensaaaied  bf  IM  tsaders,  the  ouaalwr  of  man 
In  aU  hais«  IAMT^  The  produce  amoonted  to  l«,M6,6M 
Aah,  which,  when  dried,  would  weigh  8,800  toda;  there 
w<ere,elao,ti,W)harrela  of  eod^aod€,000barraUof 
ood-roe^  This  faraortaat  winter^Ashery  ends  In  the 
middle  of  ApaU.  liie  herring  Ashenr  on  these  shoias  la 
of  much  lass  consequenoe  **    iLak^t  Nsnaajf ,  p.  9t^— 

LOGUUR  ilMkt^mr,  **  the  iron  fart ").  a  strong  hOi 
§on  of  Hindostan^prov.  Auniagabad,  in  the  Britiah  ter> 
ritories.  30  as.  N. W.  Poonah.  From  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  rock  on  which  it  la  built,  this  fortress  could 
not,  if  properly  deimded,  be  taken  by  storm.  It  Is  sup- 
plied with  water  \if  nuaaerous  tanks  and  MrtaigB,  and  has 
^^enaiveeKcaTatedmagaaines.  Itcamemtotheposaaa- 
alon  of  the  British  hi  1818. 

LOGROMO  (an.  Mfokritm\  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  CaatUa,  pror.  Soda,  oa  a  spadons  plain  on  the 
Ebro,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  67 
m.  W.S.W.  FaaM>eluaa,aad  IMm.  N.B.  MadrhL  Pop.. 
_  to  Mulano,  8,210.  It  comprises,  besides 
good  streets,  two  Aae  squarea,  with  a  colle- 
dmrch,  6  par.  ch^rohea,  8  convanta,  and  2  hos* 
pitals.     it  has  tanaeriaa»  distiUeriae,  and  fhbrict  of 


LOHB1A,  aaaa-port  town  of  Arabia,  the  iMiot  northerlf 
In  the  terrlt.  of  Yeasen.  on  the  Bed  Sea.  175  m.  N.N.W. 
Mocha,  Ut  160  41/  acK',  loQg.  430  4^  |4«r.    n  g^^^j^ 

on  low  ground,  sometimes  inundated  by  the  sm.  Its 
port  Is  so  shallow  that  vessels  of  even  small  burden  are 
obliged  to  aadior  at  a  considerable  dlstanoe  off  shore. 
The  environs  are  arid  and  sterile,  and  the  town  is  ill 
supplied  with  water.  It  U  not  walled,  but  Is  defonded 
by  several  towera  at  equal  distancea  round  it,  though 
onlyoneoftheselsdefeDcihleby  caonoa.  A  few  houses 
are  of  stone:  but  tlie  greeter  part  are  mere  mod  huts, 
thatrhart  with  crass,  wioi  a  straw  mat  for  the  door,  and 
rardy  any  windows.  Tbe  chief  edlAoes  are.  a  mosque, 
with  the  tomb  of  tbe  Mohammedan  ssdnt  who  fauDdad 
tlie  town;  the  governor's  residence ;  the  custom-house, 
and  aome  coffbe  warehouses.  The  coibe  shipped  at 
Loheia  Is  inferior  to  that  of  Mocha ;  but  It  notwithstand- 
ing carries  on  a  considerable  trade  hi  it  with  Cairo, 
tlurough  Djidda.  Lime  Is  prepared  In  the  neighbour, 
hood  by  the  calcination  of  coral:  and  near  the  town  is  a 
salt  mine.  (Niehmkr,  Foi/age  4e  VArakie^  L  243. ;  Qeog. 
JomnuUtSx^ 

LOIR.ET-CHBR,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  be- 
tween lat.  470  16*  and  48^  lO'  N.,  and-  long.  (Pdlf  nod 
V>\yE.,  havhig  N.  Bure-et- Loire.  B.  Loiret  and  Cher, 
S.  Indre  and  Indre-et-Loire,  and  W.  the  Utter,  and 
Sarthe.  Length,  N.W.  to  8.E.,  SOnu;  bteadth  varying 
*mn  20  to  46  m.  Area,  625,971  hectaraa.  Pop.  (1M<>;, 
216333.  SuHkce  BMistly  plain,  with  a  general  Inclinatioa 
toward  the  W.  The  Loire  intersects  the  dep.  nearly  In 
Its  centre  In  a  direction  from  B.  to  W. ;  the  other  enle# 
rivers  are.  la  the  N.  the  Loir,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe ; 
and  in  the  8.  the  Char,  Bouncheure,  and  Cossoo, 
afloanta  of  the  Loire.  In  the  S.  of  the  department 
are  nuaserous  pools  and  marshes,  v  hich  in  the  ar rondlsse- 
■sent  of  Bomoraotin  cover  nearly  3,400  hectares.  In 
1834.  it  was  estioMted  that  860,6-4  hecUres  of  the  sur- 
fhce  were  aratde,  3i.634  occupied  with  pastures.  26,-'Wl 
with  viaeyarda,  70,310  with  woods,  and  80.096  with 
heatlis,  wastes,  ftc  More  corn  is  grown  than  Is  re- 
Ottired  for  heme  consumption ;  in  105, 1361^598  hecto- 
iitrea  were  harvcated,  (AieAy  oats  and  wheat.  The 
annual  produce  of  wine  Is  estlaaated  at  above  900,000 
hectolitres,  some  of  which  Is  of  a  pretty  tolerable 
qualitjr:  tbe  winea  are  ptlndpallv  made  hi  to  brandy 
and  vinegar;  but  a  peculiar  veriety.  of  a  very  deep 
dark  hue,  is  extensively  employed  to  deepen  the  colour 
of  other  red  wines,  and  to  give  a  reddish  tint  to  white 
wines.  {Jmllitn,  Topograpktt,  p.  84.)  Beans  and  peas, 
fruit,  hemp,  liouortce,  and  beM-root,  ari*  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  In  1880,  about  877,000  sheep  were 
kept  In  the  dep.,  tlie  annual  produce  of  their  wool  being 
estimated  at  795.0U)  kilogr.  A  good  many 
bees  also  are  reared.  The  rural  p 
a  vary  deprcased  condition ;  the  ubou-ing  ciaM  occupy 
miserable  huts,  and  In  one  village  the  habitations  are 
said  to  be  me'O  caves  dug  in  toe  rock.  In  1835,  of 
96,061  properties  subject  to  tlie  eomtrtimtiom  fomeiire, 
49.7M0  were  assessed  at  less  than  6  fr.,  and  14,384  at  from 
6  to  10  fr.  Iron,  tari^  and  alabaster  are  met  with,  but  the 
most  valuable  mineral  product  is  flint :  the  most  exten- 
sive beds  of  whl€  h  in  France  are  in  the  8.  part  of  this 
dep.,  which  has  ftimished  the  greater  part  of  the  gun- 
Aints  used  In  France.  A  good  workman  produces  In  a 
day  400  Aints  of  the  Arst,  and  600  of  the  second  quality  1 
and  it  Is  accordingly  eatimated  that  100  workmen,  as- 
sisted by  their  families,  will  probably  send  to  market 
In  a  y«ar,  80,000,000  AinU  of  all  descriptions.  The  em- 
plofsoant  Is  very  injurious  to  the  health,  and  it  is  al- 
leged that  Bftost  workmen  die  of  chest  diseases  before 
tliey  attain  to  30  years  of  age.  The  dep.  has  several 
iron  forges,  tile  and  glass  Ihctorles,  potteries,  ftc, 
with  Bsanumctures.  though  on  a  small  scale,  of  serge, 
woollen  cloth,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  cotton  uid 
beaspen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  chemical  producta,  ftc 
It  if  ditided  into  3  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Blols,  the 
cap.,  with  13J32  inhalK,  Romorantin,  and  Vend6me. 
T^AmX  p«d>lic  levenue  In  1M4.  7,282,667  fr.  (AMgo,  art. 
L9(r-et'Cker  ;  (Metal  Tmbies,  ikr.) 

LOIBE  (an.  Ufer),  the  principal  river  of  Fraaet, 
through  the  centraTpart  of  which  it  Aows  in  a  W.  dlreo- 
tlon  to  iu  «ss60sidHcra  la  the  Atlantic,  iu  basin,  which 
comprises  neariy  l-4th  part  of  the  klngdoai,  has  the 
oaatai  of  the  Seine  on  the  N.  B.,  that  of  the  Garonne  on 
the  S.W.,  and  that  of  the  Rhone  on  the  B.  It  rises  to 
Mount  GerUer  de  Jones,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the 
Cevennes,  la  the  d^p.  Ardtehe,  about  lat.  44^  38'  M., 
long.  40  30^  B.,  at  an  elevation  of  4^  ft.  above  the 
sea.  (BrugMitrf.)  Iu  general  direction  Is  N.N.W.  to 
near  Orleans,  after  which  it  flows  mostly  W.  S.  W.  to  Its 
mouth  near  Palmbosuf.  hi  about  lat.  47°  15'  N.,  and 
long  20  16^  W.  Its  entire  course  Is  estimated  at  670  m., 
of  which  612  are  navigable.  Before  losing  Itnelf  in  the 
ocean,  it  spreads  out  mto  a  consldarable  astuary ;  be- 
low Nantas  it  la  between  9  and  3  ro.  in  width ;  but  lu 
hi  the  lower  part  of  it*  oourw  if  ren. 
djgfnlf  bf  ihallawi,  aiid  nmBarouaiilaodf.  Ships 
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LOlllE  HAUTE. 

tDU,  tboofti  liulll  *t  Nintd,  an  I 
or  St.   Nuidrai   ud  lU  iMh  c 

niai*7(d  u  [W  di 


dn  bj  llftiUn.     DnrtDg  tba 
<,  t&a  Loin  hu  u  tinnfida- 


vh«r«  TuM  1  aod  Lta  laundAUoDt  an  rrnucntlj 
dKUn  olBilI^  Jmbhii  i  lo  preriit  whtck,  nM 

Tba  tMf  riMt  to  ibmit  »  a.  Mm  HantM.    IN  < 
M. ;  ud  dn^ntar,  Ltint,  Clw,  Indn^  vUuh.  niii 


a  Iron  tha  S.    It  ti  nmiHCUd' 

BMn.  H  BHU  ntth*  OllMIU,  BtiaN.  Bd  K 

xanaly  wtth  fb*  BhgM  br  Um  CmuI  du  Ontni  aad 
Mih  ft«t  Haiboot  and  Cha  BnflUi  Chaonal  tir  tba 
Nantat  and  BnU  oaal.    TO  abriala  th*  ImpadlnHOU  — 
oarlaUoD  fnn  nadbaDki,  Ac,  abon  Oilaiaa,  a  laM 
-canfeaMingBcM  la  Itn,  hw  baw  SDaatnKtad  ifa 
tba  rlrar :  it  liaflu  onKiatta  Iba  Bautta  a(  tka  Brii 
caiMt.  In  tba  d».  at  Lalm.  and  nraa  alou  Ha  S.1 
bankdH  lllennbitoi  onmilatha  Canal  duCantn.  b 
tba  d^LST AUIar.  Tba  «itln  lauOi  aribia  cand  la  mm. 
TlM  nnaix  aloaf  tba  Loin,  tbougb  ta  paRa  nrr  Ina. 

InpoRant  dtlaa  Hand  m  ItabvdWi  laODt  irhisb.nck. 
oouic  fnn  ita  BOUKa.  Bar  In  ipaenad,  Boauia,  Hawn 
Ortiiju,  Blolt,  Tom*,  Baaaaiir,  Anranla,  aad  Maalai 

LOIRK^ilAifTK.  an  hilaiid  dap.  af  Prua.  betnw 
lat.  «4°  IV  and  M°  M*  N.,  and  looc.  >°  and  4"  30'  B_ 
"biTiu  N.  Pnr-da-IMBia  aid  Ixiln,  S.B.  Ardtaha.  and 
S.W.Xoatnmd  CutaL  Ana,  4WJM  badana.  Pop. 
«7,IR.  11  !•  taDRaUriDoaBtalBau,  >Kb  a  ilcpa  Ulbali. 
Tba  Cerannta  nwuiHalaa  inn  alone  <■*  B.  W.  bndar.  and 
a  nata.  paiaiat  o#  lannHj  l^oo  lhflH»  laCanaeta  Iba 
dap.  abaulti  taatia.  and  aftw  nacdi  boimda  tba  dap.  gf 
Ldn  OD  the  W.  Bat  noM  ei  lu  bmobOiIiu  bakof  Co 
the  nlcanlc  v-~  of  Fianea.  tba  Loin  and  AUlaran 
In  tba  dap- 1  tbara  an  mu*  KaU  labea  and  poola 
Bd  LatSn.aiiddHvben.  'nabstioiuorUieiiillan 
IMUa,«Mnat  UiaolbarpMiaftbadip.1  Ir  At 
poitloaof  ihaNribaMntMoDtoraadr.  In 
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an  ftnUa,! 


t.'TVM  ditto  w 
,  kc.    Africullun 


an  (ood,  asTllMr'IrriiiBuink  vrS^wS^naSaiuZ 
In  laoTthn*  w«»  about  IKMO  baad  tt  aaSft.  and 
ITMCn  ibaep  la  tba  d>p.(  tba  hilar  jVittt  aboot 
Memo  bUo('  ■  rav  or  nod.  Tba  nml  nap.  la.  Id 
caaenl.  leiT  noot  I  •ndaboiit>,<ttllBdl>lduaIt  annuaUT 

and  luiuJIf  ratoiB.  aA«  about  lia  BODlba'  abacoca. 


LOIRET. 

Utm,  ta  Om  S.,  4  n.  In  lanftli  br  about  Iba  laao  m 
bnadth.     Tban  arf  ool^  a  tew  bDIi  oT  Inalgridcaat 

a  ncaaatao  c«  aandr  dmm  <dBH>),  vbkb.  not  haTli« 
baan  fliad  Iq'  anf  anileUI  loatbgd,  an  tnduaBi 
fliWndloff  tbaoaelTai,  and  hara  qotta  borM  Iba  M 


brioiB  Is  lUi  dap.     In  in«. 

won  nUa.  nod  V»fitt  In  pi .  ._ 

pladMM«baElana,ordurd>  lOJM  hact., 
bact.,  and  liiorlii.  vailati  A&,  Ifi^U  be 
I.da  pvt  o(  Iba  antln  nthco.  Tbaei 
0.  booh  ot  tba  Loin,  It  londi  anpr~'~~ 

Ibat  ee  tba  M,  a^  it  la  saaiftiall 

iwrinltun  li  ovafTwben  In  the  moat  backward  ttato. 
Then  an  a  fnat  nnraber  oT  llRlo  proprtacon.  maaj  at 
wbna  asfan  tbenaelTai  a*  labnunn  on  tba  larnr 
teni,  who  boM  tm  1  Is  10  icni  at  land,  ftiBad^ 
their  taBtUae.  Varr  tow  pinertlee  jieU  a  nntal  A 
•,«»ftaDca(IJO()l.ajaar).  The  larfaat  temi  Midea 
auaid  beroDd  MM  aem  i  tba  araatar  nuabai  nnitm 
(ran  ISO  to  WO.  In  isat.  of  iftow  prapanlaa  au^aet 
to  the  ixmMimaimfimMTt,  CT.n*  wata  anaaiad  aTaii 
(ban  S  tt.,  awl  ia,ai4  at  froo  S  to  lOfr.  In  Ibe  iktalV 
of  KaMM  tbB*  an  Ua^  whiA  let  ai  hl^  h  II.  Ito. 
an  Mxei  wMla  U  Ibe  TidnlCT  of  ChMewlbrilal  tbo 
anraaa  rant  li  under  lOi,  and  &  other  pane  at  Iba  dep. 
H  Uedllleei.    lUHat  ■nandlrran  SvmttBtiSl 

Inbt  a  laoseT  roM.  Son*  btmen 'par?  Mpolaud 
quantity  ol  irain  Tor  tba  arable,  aod  dhhmt  tot  tba 

ntafer  pilndple,  lurlnc  Italf  Iba  iroai  pnjdnea  lo  tba 
pnpTlaur.  Tba  nadai  will  ngt,  nmaannllT.  be  inr. 
piUad  lolevn.  tbat  the  toraun  an  wllbout  coital 

h^ta,aDd%al  tba  land,  wbkh  k  net  baV  SmUZ 
nnaiiy  Mt  Ulov aTarretber fear,  and  fraqnamir  tor 

en  mvhen  TM  UMd.adar:  wooeo  M  (Mb  M. 
to  TM.  DnrlatWraifwKea  en  about  S^  m  ancb 
hlfber.  LMIe  butcber^  seat  li  eauBBad  br  the  «rt- 
cuknral  pop.    Tbalr  toad  nailiti  prindpalljr  <a  tar^d. 

piaioae.    Panpananimjoo-      - 
(be  nn^  diMilcIe  then  li  nr 


a^ 


nan  In  ianerai  BlHTablr 


^hepndnca  at  eon  le  eetlniiiad  at  abg^  L,mi,an 
bedoUlrea  a  fear,  prlDdpall}  wheal,  back  wbeat,  and  qro  I 
a  cood  Baoj  tuTTUpa  era  nlied  at  lOod  tfbr  eaoia  and 
-iheeci.  Tba  prodiwe  o[  wloa  U  eettanelad  bi  Julllfa  al 
loo.dn)  badoOtne,  bat  tba  qnalltr  le  totortor^  about 

Ming  pilDiHEallr  coniertad  Inu  bnadr.    Tba  aonoal 

nodueeor  elder  majr^be^HuimmobacttdittB.    Tbo 

The  cowi  an  food 


J-[™Madtt>»J|ll» 


SardmPbnrini  taL 


fffiSS^S; 


l.ilUWMMft-  (fl^a. 


«i-Olia,and  Maa-ei- 
tar,  and  Lalr-^bCbar, 

BMp«l,latel|bu3i 


w  W.  Ham  BtU  bjr  the  Knit  of  Lonbok, 


AtfTE  pnjdiicti.  Bod  tbdM  oT  tba  aajwiit  cqudut,  (J 

I^^BARDV.    Jh  iTiLir  (Amnuii). 
LOHBOK.  IB  Und  silks (uun  AicUpalugyb 
tnra  UL  (Q  ud  *«  H„  ud  looc  IIC°  ui  llV  I 


•MuMdMStBi*  »tiintn>dth.«Jii>.  Ara.p»St 

f»40O  Id.  B.     A    IHnDtUB  dulD  CQTMd  witll    lOrw 

niD>  w.  ta  B.  Ihmuh  Ibo  a.  HCtUa  of  tb«  liUod.  ■ 
a  tHtaM  MA t.  tia  H*k  or  iiabok.  riM  la  tba  N. 
tMt^ttmtiitatm.  Knnl  ilHn  dlHubofua  oa  [ 
M..  8..  and  W.  cauU.  Tb«  eoantn  k  wnuhmt, ' 
«Dd mU tnlUnlHl.  BlMlinlHdkTHIlricMlrrli 


K-  Uandm  In  nianl,  Thn  oanr  on  ft  coki 
tuh  wttk  Jan.  BonMO,  ud  otkw  1M»  bkudi 
kok  ud  Mmvw  viilH  shlrf  Wwx )  Uh  la 


b.  «ka  It  uttuurj  to  Ika  w 


al  oTibaaaa.    Fran  iti 


IlK,  md  III  poiHIsD  batuccn  Lodii  LoBood  < 
Kalrfna,  It  U  b^  Au- Uia  ba«  known  and  amt  rraqoa 
—  udorarolUiaMchlaHlBOUDlalH.  lit  «ibt 
L  1.  _ —       "iif  laE—ainlalltla.arfllll  ■MiMJIil 


of  Locb  iJinwil,  via  lu  modad  Idai.  ipHan  JoN  ba- 
■alk.  Lodi  Lsu,  Idcb  KaCrlna.  Lock  Ban.  ud  tba 
rlw  dr^  *'>'■  ™  prlodpal  vaian.  "nia  DoinlalDi 
at  AmB  afraarvarrlHiiKt)  ud » tba  N.  •Ipi apon 
.«l|a  ID  BB  tka  !■■■>«  Ilea."  (fwanl'i  rw  M 


LOHOKD(LOCH].a 
la.  of  StIrllDf  iDd  D — ■ 

TU^whMttSTlan 

B.  In  inith  H.N.wVaDd  S-S-iTud 


nai  tUBoatuMd  dtpOi  la  about  M  btboBi  i 
iiBtIlHHllbuad(p&etaD.md  xm  ■>(  IM 
.    H^rtnddad wUli  ■iiiiwnw  Itlw^^HiBa  of 


IT  a(  thia  laU  b  nriad  and  is 


amml^  itntebaa  Into  m  vfld,  nic|«d,  ud  djnr7 
cDuutrr.  Ontba  R.  aUa  Baa  Loi>oii3.Dnt<itlM  iBoac 
aUipaiidoat  of  tba  Omnftan  muulaliii.  rlHi  Irom  lb 
maifla  i  but  ab  itiiptniWiig  Iha  laks,  tba  obafadaf  ol  tba 
■Banaircbingii ;  tba  neuoulna  bacooe  lata  pnrlplinua  i 
the  ftwa  bataau  Hhm  an  vail  nooM.  wai  luJ 


IwUebtbaBudrlck, 


and  It  li  (aHHllr  abod  MO.  al 

-.  laoahaa  lalaral  w-i >-i.i-k. 

vhkh  Sowi  inlo  111  e.B.  101 _,._ 

. III  lyon  ki  8.  axuailn,  blla  lata 

tbi  Frith  sf  CIrdab  daaa  tc  DuDkanoa.    Id  lUBiiar  H 


LONDON  (LM.  LmdimutH,  Ft.  Lmdrtt\ 
the  melnipolii  of  Ihe  U.  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  utd  Inland,  and  ibe  moat  populouit 
ira>hb<r,  and  conuancial  atj,  of  wbkn  vc  1ibt« 
anr  acanmV,  i>  illiutedpanlj  aod  princlpbll* 
on  tba  N.  bank  of  tha  Thunn,  in  the  co.  of 
Mtddleaai,  and  parti]'  on  lu  S.  bi  ' 
of  Surrer,  it—  -- — 
at  Dm  Nora, 

the  S.  it  i«  H 


hlgfaeit  tJdc* ;  though  bj  a  well  constructed  ija- 
tem  of  drainage  iiTi  kept  perfect);  fVea  ' 


„ — f-  f J  tttt  froro 

The  aubaoil  la  a  hard  cla;>,  known  lo  geo- 
logliti  br  the  name  of  l«ndon  c!aj,  IflTis  In 
the  middle  of  tbe  great  ebaik  bailn.  tiiendln|r 
trota    Berk^ira  to  ibc   K.   coait.     In  teTeral 

K~  ccalhectaTJicoTered  bjlhickbediof  grarel. 
[.of  St  Piul'i  Cathedral, 51°W48*N., long. 
9  48*  W.  Greenwich.  fiicluiKe  of  ih*  cli)r  of 
London,  properlj  ao  called,  tfaa  inetmpoll"  com- 

Blan  the  dly  of  Wialmlniier.  the  bora,  of  Tower 
amlru,  Soulhwaik,  Lambelb.aad  Matflvbane, 
and  other  contlguoui  digiricta,  which,  though 
formerlr  diallnet,  an  now  combiaed  into  one 

Tha  Pop.  o 


n.  cnapriHd  In  iha  HMropolla. 
a,  baa  bau  ai  MlDvi,  la  ISDl, 


But,  eicluiireof  the  cities,  bora. ,  and  pariabe* 
impriaad  in  tba  above  table,  tha  metropolU 
icludei  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  aundrj  other 
■iricu ;  >o  that  iti  entire  popuUlion  amounted, 

1,873,816,  and  al  ^«wnl  ( WSOlit  U 
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»  9,100,000; 
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a  greater  amount  of  population  than  lias  ever 
bet^n  previously  accumulated  in  the  tame  space. 
But  tome  additional  tuburban  dittricts,  inc. 
Wandtworth,  Clapham,  Putnej,  the  union  of 
Lewisham,  &c.,  have  been  comprised  within  the 
metropolitan  district,  or  the  bills  of  mortality,  by 
the  Registrar  General.  In  this  enlarged  sense, 
the  metropolis  eitends  over  an  area  of  about 
74,070  acres,  and  had,  in  1841,  a  pop.  of  1,990,596, 
The  estimated  pop.  within  the  aboTe  limiu  In 
the  intenrening  years  has  been  — 


1843  . 

. 

-  1.980.n6 

1847  - 

• 

-  2,189,209 

1843  - 

. 

.  2,011,495 

1848  . 

m 

.  2,172,886 

1844  . 

• 

.  2,049.690 

1849  - 

m 

•  2,206,076 

1845  - 

• 

-  2,074,870 

1850  - 

m 

-2,240,289 

1846  • 

- 

-  2.106,940 

London  Is  of  great  antiquity.  It  It  nld  by 
Tacitus  to  have  ^n  in  the  days  of  Nero,  copid 
negotiaiorum  et  commeatuum  maxin^  otiwre. 
(AnnaL  lib.  ziv.  ^33.)  It  suffered  severely  in 
the  revolt  of  Boaciicca;  but  it  speedily  recovered 
from  that  disaster,  and  has  always  been  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  British  towns.  It  it 
mainly  indebted  for  itt  early  and  long-continued 
protperity  to  iu  admirable  trtuation.  Though 
45  RL  flrom  the  tea,  it  enjoys,  owing  to  its  position 
on  a  great  navigable  rivpr,  all  the  advantages 
of  an  eicellent  tea- port,  resselt  of  800  tons 
burden  coming  up  to  London  Bridge.  Had  it 
been  built  lower  down,  it  would  have  been  lest 
healthy  and  more  exposed  to  hostile  attackt ;  and 
bad  it  been  higher  up,  it  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  inettimable  advantage  of  a  deep- 
water  harlxmr. 

The  Romant  surrounded  London  with  walla. 
It  b  probable  that  itt  limitt  were  then  com- 
menturate  with  the  part  of  the  city  taid  to  be 
**  within  the  wallt,**  reaching  from  the  end  of 
Leadenhall  Street  to  the  top  of  Ludgate  HHI, 
and  from  the  Thamea  to  London  Wall  and  Little 
Britain.  The  wall  appeara  to  have  indoted  it 
along  the  water  as  well  at  on  the.land  sides.     The 

freat  Roman  roads  called  Watling  Street  and 
Srmin  Street,  at  well  at  the  vUe  vicinaie$,  cen- 
tred in  London. 

The  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  buildings 
render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  eitent  of  the 
metropolis  atany  particular  period.  If  we  include 
In  it  those  paru  only  that  present  a  solid  mass  of 
bouses,  iu  length,  from  £.  to  W.,  may  be  taken 
at  6  m.,  and  iu  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.,  at  about 
8^  m.  There  Is,  however,  a  nearly  continuous 
line  of  houses  from  Blackwall  to  Chelsea,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  7  m^  and  from  Walworth  to 
HoUoway  of  4^  m.  The  extent  of  surface  co- 
vered by  buildings  it  ettimated  at  about  16  tq. 
ro.,  or  above  10,000  acret,  so  that  M.  Say,  the  ce- 
lebrated French  economist,  did  not  really  indulge 
in  hyperbole  when  he  said,  Landret  n'ett  plus 
unewUe:  c*ut  une  province  couverte  de  mauons  f 
Notwithstanding  iu  Immense  sise,  it  Is  not 
difficult  for  strangers  to  make  their  way  in  Lon- 
don. The  Thames  runt  through  it  lengthwite 
from  W.  to  £.,  and  most  of  tiM  great  lines  of 
streets  are  parallel  to  the  river,  being  intertected 
at  variable  disunces  by  lines  of  cross  ttreett,  or 
of  streeU  running  N.  and  S.  Of  the  former,  or 
of  the  longitudinal  streeU  parallel  to  the  river, 
there  are  two  principal  linet.  The  mott  northerly 
of  these  enters  London  on  the  W.  bv  the  Bays- 
water  Road,  passing  in  front  of  the  fine  terracea 
facing  the  N.  side  of  Hyde  Park:  It  then  runs 
along  Oxford  Street,  about  1|  m.  in  length,  till, 
aAer  passin^the  S.  or  lower  end  of  Tottenham 
court  Road,  it  unites  with  and  is  prolonged  by 
Holbom,  a  wide  a^  handsome  street  about  I  m. 
in  length ;  whence  it  proceeds  through  Skinner 


Street,  and  Newgate  Street,  dll  It  reacbet  Cbeap> 
tide,  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfaret  in  the  citr. 
It  next  patset  through  the  Poultry,  having  the 
Bank  and  the  Exchange  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Mansion- House  on  the  other,  along  Comhill, 
to  Leadenhall  Street ;  fjrom  which  it  is  continued 
by  Whitechapel  and  the  Mile  End  Road,  into  the 
country.  Iu  entire  length,  from  Hyde  Park  to 
the  Regent'a  Canal,  Mile  End,  is  above  6  rl 

The  other  great  longitudinal  street,  to  the  8. 
of  that  now  traced,  enters  London  on  the  W. 
after  patting  through  Kemington.    Thit  It  by 
far  the  flnett  €tf  the  arenuet  to  the  metropoilt. 
On  the  left  Kensington  Gardent  appear  like  an 
ornamental  forest;   Hyde  Park  gradually  rites 
to  the  tplendid  terraces  on  the  N.,  and  it  bor* 
dered  on  the  £.  by  magnificent  houses,  or  rather 
palaces ;  and  on  entering  Piccadilly  is  the  hand- 
some approach  to  Hyde  Park  and  the  W.  ftont  of 
Apsler  House,  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  decus  et  tutamen  patria.    On  the 
right  are  the  bold  arch  and  gate  leading  to  the 
Queen't  Palace,  turmounted  by  the  tUtue  of  hit 
grace;  the  Green  Park,  apparently  ttietching to 
the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  a  long  Une 
of  tplendid  buildingt,  with  the  Norwood  HiTit  in 
the  ditunce.    The  promise  of  a  magnificent  city 
It  not  belied  by  an  advance  through  ^ccadilly* 
Thit,  which  Is  the  first  of  the  London  streeu 
traversed  by  the  traveller  from  the  W.,  It  1  m. 
In  length,  and  is  principally  built  only  on  the  N. 
side,  the  other  being  open  to  the  Green  Park. 
It  contains  many  tplendid  private  retidencea^ 
and  thops.     On  reaching  the  £.  end  of  Ploea- 
dilly,  the  continuous  line  of  street  divides  into 
two  main  linet :  one  of  these  runt  on  through 
Coventry  Street,  Leicester  Square^  Long  Acre^ 
and   Great  Queen  Street,  tiU   It  unites  vrlth 
Holbom :    the  other  line  deflecU  to  the  right 
through  the   Haymarket,   whence  it  |MOceedt 
to  the  £.  along  the  line  of  £.  Pall  Mall,  through 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  past  St.  Martinet  Churcn, 
till    it  unitet  with  the  Strand:    Thit.  though 
formerly   in  many  placet  narrow  and  encum- 
bered, it  now  a  magnificent  ttreet:  It  follows 
pretty  closely  the  line  of  the  river,  from  which 
It  is  not  far  distant;  aikd,  besides  two  churches 
in  its  centre,  has  Exeter  Hall  on  Iu  N.,  and 
Somerset  House  on  iU  S.  side.    Contiguous  to 
the  latter  Is  Wellington  Street,  leading  to  Water- 
loo Bridce.  The  Strand  terminates  at  the  ancient 
gate  of  Temple  Bar,  the  boundary  of  the  city  on 
the  W.  The  great  line  of  street  isthence  prolonged 
through  Fleet  Street,  at  the  £.  end  of  which,  on 
the  right.  Is  a  fine  sueet  leading  to  Blackfriars 
Bridge ;  and  on  the  left  Farrinf^on  Street,  one 
of  the  widest  in  the  city,  which  it  is  intended 
to  prolong  to  Islington.     From  Fleet  Street  the 
line  continues  up  Ludgate  Hill,  till  it  reaches 
Sc  Panrs,  the  noblest  edifice  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  JS.  end  of  St.  PSuPs  Churchyard,  the 
wider  channel  of  communication  joins  in  Cheap- 
side  the  grand  northern  line  already  traced, 
coming  ft^om  Oxford  Street,  Holbom,  &c ;  but 
another  branch  of  the  former  line  rana  nearer 
the  river,  through  Watling  Street,  Eastcheap, 
and  Tower  StrMt,  to  the  wide  area  of  Tower 
Hill,  whence  It  may  be  traced  either  in  a  straight 
line  through  Ratcliff-highway,  N.  of  the  London 
Docks,  or  close  by  the  river  along  Wapping  and 
ShadweU,  where  the  linea  again  form  a  nn^le 
street  leading  to  the  W.  India  Docks.  The 
StreeU  £.  of  the  Tower  are  narrow,  and  lined 
with  mean  houtet  mostly  occupied  by  persons 
connected  with  shipping.  This  fine  is  altogether 
about  6  m.  in  length. 

Another  line  of  street  which  uttltcs  with  that 
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lilft  4cterited,  may  bt  eomidnad  ■•  bcginniof 
mt  VntilMU  Bridf*^  clow  to  which  Is  an  open 
quaf,4m.iii  length,  comnModiDg  a  view  of  the 
nvcr  and  of  tha  arcbiepisoopal  palace  of  Lam- 
beth. The  line  of  road  is,  however,  toon  scpa- 
taicd  ftooa  the  river  by  raom  of  buildings*  along 
which  itpastes»  tUi  it  tMchcs  Abingdon  Street. 
At  the  terasination  of  the  latter  It  runt  on, 
having  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  left,  and 
the  Hoosaa  of  Parliament  with  Westminster 
Hall  and  bridge  on  the  right :  after  leaving  these, 
it  conaeots  with  ParUament  Street,  and  then  with 
the  spadous  street  called  Whitehall,  in  which 
•re  the  Treasurr,  Horse  Gmuds  and  Admiralty, 
neparsting  it  Iran  St.  James's  Park  on  the 
left,  and  the  BanmieUng  Hall,  with  other 
handsome  mansions  shutti^  out  the  view  of  the 
river.  The  magnificence  of  the  buildings  in 
this  short  line  or  street  is  unequalled,  except  bj 
thoee  at  the  W.  entrance  of  PiccadUl  j,  and  bv  the 
terraces  of  the  Regent's  Park.  Bcvond  Wbite- 
faell  is  Charing  Cross  and  Trafalgar  Square, 
with  tlie  Nelson  numument  in  iu  centre,  and 
the  National  OaUcrv  on  tte  N.  W.  side.  Here 
the  line,  bending  £.  with  the  river,  unites  with 
the  Strand,  alreadv  noticed. 

Among  the  pnndpal  streets  running  /Wxn 
N.  to  S.,  the  1st  and  most  westerly  is  the  Edge- 
ware  Road,  with  its  continuations.  Park  Lane, 
Grosvenor  Place,  and  Vaushall-bridge  Road, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  booiul  the  metropolis 
westward :  The  Sd,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the 
line  formed  of  Portland  Place,  Regent  Street, 
and  Waterloo  Place»  eitending  tetween  the 
Repent* s  and  St.  James's  Parks,  and  forming  the 
most  mlendid  public  thoroughfare  in  London, 
as  well  from  the  width  of  road  as  firom  the 
grandeur  of  the  houses  and  shops  on  either  side. 
At  its  S.  termination  is  a  granite  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronse  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  brother  to  George  IV.  A  little  N.  of 
Piccadilly  the  line  curves  through  the  Quadrant, 
a  handsome  range  of  buildings.  From  this  point 
it  continues  northward  to  Oxford  Street,  where 
it  expands  into  a  drcus,  and  then,  resuming  its 
former  dimensions,  proceeds  to  the  church  in 
Lansham  Place :  here,  by  a  slight  curve  weat- 
vraru,  it  opens  into  Portland  Place,  a  wide 
and  well-built  street,  formerly  a  favoitfite  resi- 
dence of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  but  latterly 
declining  in  the  scale  of  fashion :  Park  Cres- 
cent and  JPark  Square,  opening  into  the  Re«nt*s 
Park,  form  an  appropriate  finish  to  the  whole. 
The  ad  great  N.  and  S.  line  is  a  continuation 
aouthwards  of  the  roed  from  Hempstead:    it 

ries  along  Tottenham-court  Road  to  the 
end  of  Oxford  Street,  from  which  point  its 
course  may  be  traced  through  narrow  streets 
down  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  Charing  Cross  t  but 
thouffh  a  busy,  it  is  an  intricate  uoroughfbre, 
and  Is  devoid  of  architectural  interest.  The 
other  principal  N.  and  S.  lines  consist  of  Gray's 
Inn  Lane  and  Chancery  Lane;  Goswell  Street 
and  Aldersgate  Street;  and  the  line  of  street 
commencing  at  the  Regent's  Canal  on  the  N., 
successively  called  Kingsland  Road,  Shoreditch, 
Norton- Folgate,  Bishopsnte  Street,  and  Grace- 
chnrch  Str^:  at  the  S.  termination  of  the 
latter  this  line  patses  over  London  Bridge,  and 
is  thence  prolonged  across  the  Borough  as  far  as 
Kenoington  Church  in  Surrey:  its  length  is 
about  4  m.,  which  may  be  considered  the 
breadth  of  London  in  this  quarter.  The  portion 
of  this  line  at  and  near  London  Bridge  aflbrds 
some  of  the  finest  points  for  viewing  London 
and  the  scenery  on  the  river.  Exclusive  of 
the  above,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  cross 


stress,  some  of  which  are  of  great  Importance. 
Among  others,  a  spacious  line  has  been  opened 
ftom  Finsbury  Square  through  Moorgate  Street, 
Princes  Street,  and  King  William  Street,  to. 
London  Bridge. 

In  addition  to  the  various  routes  Intersecting 
each  other  in  diflTerent  directions,  a  grand  line  <m 
road  embraces  the  greater  part  of  London  on  the 
N.,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  In  which  the 
Boulevards  encircle  Paris.  It  commences  in  the 
Uxbridge  Road,  and  has  a  N.  £.  course  as  Au*  as 
King's  CroM,  St.  Pancras,  where,  turning  east- 
ward, it  ascends  Pentonville  hill,  and  entering 
the  City  Road,  terminates  in  Finsbury  Square. 

In  Southwark,  the  great  roads  from  the  differ- 
ent bridges  unite  st  the  well-known  posting 
house  culed  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  They 
are  generally  wide  and  well-built  streets,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  Black  friars  Road,  inferior 
to  the  principal  thoroughfares  N.  of  the  river. 
A  line  of  street,  extending  fttMn  Westminster 
Road  to  the  Borough,  connects  these  several 
roads  with  each  other. 

Unlike  Edinburgh  and  many  other  sreat 
towns,  the  houses  in  London  are  not,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  Temple  and  Inns  of 
Court,  divided  into  stories  {ScoiHce  ^^flaU"); 
but  in  the  vast  mi^ity  of  instances  belong  to 
or  are  hired  bv  one  individual,  bv  whom,  however, 
portions  of  them  are  frequently  lt%  to  lodgers. 
Tbev  have  usually  a  story  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  street,  comprising  the  kitchen  and  other 
offices,  above  which  are  usually  3  or  4,  or  more 
stories,  llie  smaller,  and  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  houses  have  narrow  fronts,  con- 
taining one  room  or  shop  in  the  front  of  the 
street  fioor,  and  that  immediately  above  it,  the 
stair  and  a  smaller  apartment  occupying  the 
back  part;  the  two  upper  floors  are  rrequently 
divided  into  smaller  apartments.  Every  house 
has  the  inestimable  advantase  of  having  an  sA>un- 
dant  supply  of  water;  and  In  all  the  better  class 
of  houses  It  is  supplied  to  the  top  as  well  as  to 
the  under  storv.  Except  in  the  verv  worst  parts 
of  the  town,  all  the  refuse  water  and  drainage  of 
the  house  is  conveyed  by  a  covered  drain  to  the 
sewer,  or  mnd  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  »ut3c  below  the  line  of  the  lateral  drains. 
Most  houses  have  cellars  opposite  to  them  under 
the  street  for  the  stowage  or  coal,  and  such  like 
articles.  No  filth  is  ever  laid  down  upon  the 
streets,  which  have  univermlly  flagged  foot-paths 
along  each  side ;  and  notwithstanding  the  con- 
course of  horses,  and  the  grinding  of  the  pave- 
ment by  carriages,  the  streets  are,  speaking  ge- 
nerally, extremely  well  kept. 

Unul  a  comparatively  late  period  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  houses  of  London 
was  little  in  harmony  with  the  wealth  of 
their  occupiers,  and  thie  richness  of  their  in- 
teriors. Internal  comfort  was  long  the  only, 
as  it  still  is  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be)  the  grand  object  of  the  Londoner. 
Provided  his  houie  were  clean,  conunodious, 
and  well  and  handsomely  furnished,  he  cau«d 
little  about  iu  outside.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  interminable  rows  of  dulMooking  brick 
houses,  erected  with  little  or  no  regud  to  uni- 
formity, led  strangers  to  remark  that  the  best 
streets  resembled  long  walls  pierced  with  holes 
for  doors  and  windows.  Even  Bond  Street  was 
said,  in  1810,  by  an  intelligent  foreigner,  to  be 
**  an  u|^Iy  inconvenient  street,  the  attractions  of 
which  It  is  difficult  to  understand."  But  the 
same  author  {&n%ond)  adds — **  You  cannot  pass 
the  threshold  vrithout  being  struck  with  the  look 
of  order  and  neatness  of  the  Interior.    Instead 
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of  the  abominable  flitb  of  the  common  entrance 
and  common  stain  of  a  French  house,  heie  you 
step  from,  the  very  street  on  a  neat  floorcloth  or 
carpet,  the  wall  painted  or  papered,  a  lamp  in 
its  glass  ball  banging  ftom  the  ceillns^  and 
erery  apartment  in  the  same  style.  All  u  neat, 
compact,  and  independent.** 

With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Westminster  Abbey,  Somerset  House,  and  a 
few  more  churches  and  public  buildings,  London 
displayed,  till  within  the  last  few  year*,  little 
architectural  elegance.  In  our  own  times, 
however,  the  erection  of  mngnlficent  ranges 
of  buildings,  in  every  direction,  has  made 
our  metropolis  as  superior  to  most  capitals 
in  appearance,  as  it  has  long  been  in  wealth, 
cleanlmess,  and  comfort.  The  line  of  Resent 
Street  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Regent's  Park,  "aflbrding 
a  landscape  bounded  bv  hills,  and  more  than 
half  surrounded  by  a  large  circuK  of  build- 
ings, worthy  the  capital  of  the  world."  Bel- 
ffrave  and  Eaton  Squares,  and  the  a^oln- 
fnff  streets  and  squares  on  the  estate  or  the 
IVuirquis  of  Westminster,  with  the  terraces  in 
Carlton  Gardens,  have  all  been  raised  within 
the  last  SO  years,  and  are  probably  unecjualled 
for  symmetry  and  magnificence.  Within  a 
still  shorter  space  a  splendid  city  has  been 
built  on  the  elevated  ground  on  the  N. 
side  ot  Hyde  Park.  And  these,  with  the  new 
buildings  m  Pall  Mall.  St  James's  Street,  &c., 
render  the  W.  end  of  London  a  residence 
worthy  the  wealthiest  aristocracy  in  the  world. 
But  me  improvements  eflAscted  of  late  years 
in  the  city,  or  oldest  part  of  the  town,  have 
been  equully  great  and  striking.  The  new 
streets  that  lead  from  the  Bank  to  London 
liridge  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Moorfields 
on  the  other,  are  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  when  it 
is  borne  In  mind  that  the  ground  which  they 
traverse  was  previously  occupied  by  a  dense  mass 
of  houses  which  bad  to  be  purchased  at  a  hich 
price,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  as  much  credit 
to  the  public  spirit  as  to  the  taste  of  the  citizens. 
Four  new  and  noble  bridges  over  the  Thames 
form  no  small  addition  to  the  improvements  cff 
the  last  forty  years.  Although,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  said  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV., 
that,  like  Augustus,  they  found  a  capital  of  brick, 
and  left  one  of  marble,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  during  their  reigns  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse was  given  to  city  architecture  and  embel- 
lishment :  And  this  impulse  still  continues,  and 
bids  fair  to  render  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
yet  more  memorable  in  the  annals  of  civic  im- 
provement. 

The  houses  of  London,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  built  of  brick.  But  within  the 
la^t  few  years  those  in  the  principal  streets 
have  been  mostly  plastered  or  stuccoed  over, 
and  their  fronts  made  so  exactly  to  imitate  the 
finest  Areestone,  that  it  is  sometimes  no  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  between  them.  This  me- 
thod of  dressing  up  houses  has  contributed  most 
materially  to  the  improved  appearance  of  the 
town.  Inose  indeed,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  stone  structures,  are  apt  to  associate  ideas  of 
insecurity  and  of  rapid  decay  with  stuccoed 
fabrics;  but,  provided  the  walls  be  well  built, 
and  the  plaster  be  kept  in  repair  by  occasional 

{»jinting,  stuccoed  houses  are,  in  fact,  all  but 
mperishsble.  The  cheapness  of  stucco,  too, 
allows  it  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior  dass  of 
houses;  while,  from  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  moulded,  it  permits  an  elaborateness  of 
ornament  that  ctiuld  not  bt  executed  in  stone  at 
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many  times  the  coat  Belgnve  Squai%  aod  tM 
mafmificent  terraces  of  Carlton  Gmrdcns*  Hyde 
Park,  &Cn  owe  most  part  of  their  elcpmce  to 
thejtidicioas  iqiplication  of  stucco. 

The  insidea,  as  well  as  the  ootsidei^  of  the 
houses  have  been  greatly  improved  wiUiin  the 
last  30  or  40  yeara ;  those  now  and  lately  bull! 
being  fiur  more  conveniently  constructed  thaa 
formerly,  and  better  suited  to  ibe  accommo* 
dation,  the  comfort,  and  the  health  of  their  iu* 
mates. 

It  is  frequently  both  a  difBcult  and  a  danger* 
ous  matter  lo  get  across  a  crowded  street,  or  one 
much  frequented  by  carriages.  This  difficulty 
has,  however,  been  in  some  narts  a  good  deal 
lessened  by  constructing  raised  landing-places  In 
the  middle  of  the  streets,  protected  by  pillara  and 
lamps,  to  which  passengers  may  resort.  But 
though  these  conveniences  do  not  cause  any  sen- 
sible obstruction  to  carriages,  their  supply  ia 
scanty  in  the  extreme ;  there  not  beinj^  }n  tact, 
one  where  there  should  be  ten. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Thames^ 
whicit  from  its  breadth  and  depth  might  be  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
principal  source  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  ia 
so  closely  pent  up  by  wharfs,  warehouses,  and 
other  buildings  that  it  is  almost  shut  out  fVom 
the  view,  exoept  where  it  is  crossed  by  bridges; 
It  is,  however,  fronted  by  the  Cnstom-honse  and 
Somerset  house,  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  by 
the  Temple  Gardens,  and  some  private  houses 
in  Whiteltall.  But  the  most  magnificent  views 
of  the  river,  and,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  of 
the  ci^,  are  obtained  from  the  bridges. 

DiHtkmi — The  most  popubr  dfvbion  of  London  (s 
Into  three  parts :  the  city,  the  west  end,  and  tira  borough  $ 
Temple  Bar  dividing  the  city  fTom  the  west  end,  and  the 
river  separating  Ik>Ui  tliese  portions  tnm  the  twrougli. 
Tliis  division  is  necessarily  vague,  and,  for  specific  pur- 
poses, different  divisions  are  made.  Tlie  dty  of  Loadoe, 
strictly  considered.  Is  situated  nearly  In  the  centre  of  Uw 
metropolis,  and  Is  the  seat  of  commerce  on  the  largest 
scale.  The  dty  of  Westminster,  W.  of  the  city  of  Loo. 
doD,  contahis  the  royal  palaces,  the  houses  of  parl.« 
the  law  courts,  most  of  the  public  odices,  and  the  town 
residences  of  dearly  all  the  notdlity  and  aristocracy.  The 
cHies  of  London  and  Westminster,  however,  do  not  com- 
prise above  an  eighth  part  of  the  area,  or  a  fourth  part  of 
the  pop.,  of  the  whole  of  what  mnj  be  considered  the 
metrop<^.  For  parliamentary  elections,  the  metropo- 
lis is  divided  Into  7  dIstricU:  the  <^tles  of  London  and 
Westminster,  as  above  stated ;  the  borough  of  Flnsbory. 
N.  of  the  city  of  London;  the  Tower  Hamlets,  B.  or 
Finsbury  aod  the  city ;  Marylebone,  N.  of  the  dty  of 
Westminster  i  and  8  districU  S.  of  the  river,  Southwark 
on  the  E.,  and  Lambeth  on  the  W.  side. 

The  area  of  the  dty  of  London,  which  comprises  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  metrop<rfts.  Is  roughly  estlaMted  at 
about  A70  acres.  Its  boundary  line  leaving  the  Thames 
at  Temple  Lane,  passes  northwards,  crossing  Fleet  Street 
at  Temple  Bar,  and  Holbom  at**  Holboru  Bars.**  Turning 
eastward.  It  thence  takes  an  ondttlating  coarse,  indosing 
SmithfMd,  Fhubiuy  Circus,  and  BishopsgaU  Street  £ 
of  Spittal  Square.  It  thence  passes  S.K.  through  Petti- 
coat  Lane,  to  Aldgate,  from  which  point  the  tKMindary, 
pursuing  a  S.S.W.  coarse,  reaches  the  Thames  by  a  very 
Irregular  line,  excluding  the  Tower.  The  dty  Is  divided 
hito  108  partshes,  of  which  97  are  said  to  be  *•  withhi  ** 
and  11**  without  "the  walls.  This  division  Is  now  merely 
nominal,  the  ancient  city  boundary  having  long  dis- 
appearea,  although  the  dty  gates,  where  the  walls  passed 
the  rreat  thoroaghfkres,  were  standing  In  the  last  iialf  of 
the  Tsth  century. 

The  B.  boundary  of  the  dty  of  Westminster  coincides 
with  the  W.  iMMindary  of  London  at  the  Thames  and 
Temple ;  It  thence  runs  N.  W.  to  the  Junction  of  Totten- 
ham-court-road  and  Oxford  Street.  The  latter  street 
constitutes  the  whole  N.  Iwandary  as  fte  as  the  W.  ex- 
tremity at  Kensington  Gardens.  From  this  point  a  very 
irregular  line,  running  to  Chelsea  Ho^ltal,  forms  the  W. 
tKMindary.  It  then  turns  to  the  S.W.  along  the  Serpen- 
tine river,  on  leaving  which  ft  goes  8.  until  It  reaches  the 
Thames  near  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  five  metropolitan  boroughs,  being  parliamentary 
only,  and  not  munldpal,  need  not  tie  minntely  described. 
MaryleboDS  includes  the  three  parishes  of  Marylsbone* 


and  M.  Ancras;  FtiMbarjr  conpvliat  nhM 
MiishM,  MKl  th«  Rolk'  Ulwrty ;  and  the  Tower  Haml«U 
Includes  ftfteen  i  Southwark  embracea  not  only  the  mo* 
nidoal  borough,  bot  the  parUhet  of  BennoodMr  and 
Rotlierhitbe ;  and  Laaabecn  wiupiliei  Camberwtfl  and 
Mewington,  aa  well  as  the  porkh  of  lU  own  name. 

ParkM,  Samare$,  ^.— The  W.  end  of  the  town 
is  beantiSea  and  rendered  healthy  by  four  exten- 
■nre  parks,  appropriately  called  the  longs  of  L<ni- 
don.  They  are  open  to  the  poblic  i  ami,  though 
each  has  a  different  character,  they  idl  aflbrd  ample 
acope  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Hvde  Parte 
(onoe  the  manor  of  Hyde,  and  belonging  to  the 
Abb^  of  Westminster),  lying  W.  of  Piccadilly 
and  Oxford  Street,  and  cietween  the  roads  leading 
therefhxn,  contains  about  400  acres,  and  has  a 
large  and  deep  artificial  lake,  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some bridge  of  five  arches.  This  lake,  which  is 
slightly  bc«t,  is,  by  aa  absurd  misnomer,  called  the 
Serpentine  river.  The  whole  of  this  park  was, 
till  lately,  an  open  field,  dotted  with  trees,  and 
traTersed  by  carriage-ways,  which,  in  fine  weather, 
daring  the  season,  are  crowded  with  ^ay  and 
&shi<nable  equipages.  But  a  p<Mrtion  of  it  on  the 
8.  W.  side  of  the  Serpentine  rirer  has,  within  this 
short  time,  been  taken  off  for  the  extnuutiinaiy 
fiibric  of  iron  and  glass  that  is  now  being  erected 
for  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  next  year.  TUs  fabric, 
which  is  to  cover  several  acres  of  land,  will  be  one 
of  the  principal  "  li<ms"  dthe  metropolis.  It  is  not 
yet,  we  bebeve,  determined  wheUier  it  is  to  be 
pulled  down  when  the  exhibition  is  over ;  but  if 
not,  the  encroachment  on  the  park  will,  we  appre- 
hend, go  fitf  to  balance  much  of  the  advantage 
of  which  the  exhibition  may  be  productive.  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  lying  W.  €>(  Hjde  Park,  and  se- 
parated from  it  by  a  trmch  and  wall,  are  open  to  the 
puUic  They  areextensive,  and  are  finely  wooded. 
oL  James's  Park«  between  the  Horse  Guards 
and  Buckingham  Palace,  is  less  than  a  fourth 
part  of  Hyde  Park,  and  not  so  open ;  its  site  being 
K>w,  damp,  and  marshy.  Withm  these  few  years, 
however,  Uie  central  part  has  been  tastefhlly  laid 
out,  and  what  was  a  oirty  straight  canal,  running 
through  a  marsh,  has  been  converted  into  a 
varied  sheet  of  water,  interspersed  with  islands 
afibrding  a  secure  retreat  to  numerous  aqua- 
tic birds,  and  suRonnded  by  lawns,  shrubberies, 
and  trees.  The  avenues  on  the  N.  side  of  this 
park  are  open  to  all  pedestrians,  but  only  to  the 
Woes  and  carriages  of  some  privileged  mem- 
bers of  the  aristooacy.  The  S.  drive  is  open  to 
fU  private  and  hackney  carriages.  The  Green 
Park,  a  triangular  piece  of  ground,  about  as  large 
as  St.  James  s,  fhnn  which  it  gradually  rises  to 
Piccadilly,  is  open,  weU  aired,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
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notice.  The  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  ara 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  this  park ;  and  the  central 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  gwdanof  the  Botanical 

A  portion  of  the  advantages  so  lonff  cnjcgred  hy 
the  W.  end  of  the  town  in  the  possession  of  its  Ibor 
parks,  has  latteriy  been  coofSerred  on  the  £.  part* 
of  the  dty,  where  Victoria  Park  has  recently  beso 
opened  to  the  public  It  comprises  about  800  acres 
of  land,  which  wera  bought  by  and  laid  out  at  the 
expense  of  government  It  is  much  frequented 
by  the  a^ioining  pop.,  especially  on  Sundays^  It 
is  situated  a  little  to  the  N.  £.  of  Bethnal  Graen. 
Another  new  park  is,  also,  about  to  be  opened  in 
Battersea  Fields,  W.  from  Lambeth. 

On  the  £.  side  of  the  Regent's  Park,  near  Parii 
Square,  is  the  large  buikbng  inaptly  styled  the 
Colosseum.  It  is  a  16-sidedpolygooal  structure, 
with  a  magnificent  portico  ana  cupola.  It  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  the  exhibition  of  panoramic  views 
on  a  Urge  scale ;  but  it  has,  also,  a  spadons  room 
for  the  exhibition  of  sculpture,  with  the  tmmpeiy 
of  jnrottoes,  a  Swiss  cottage,  &c. 

The  squares  of  London  are  pretty  namerona 
in  all  parts,  but  the  largest  and  handsmnest  are 
in  the  W.  end.  In  many,  the  houses  are  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  the  central  gardens  wdl  laid  out. 
Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  and  Hanover  Squares,  which 
lie  between  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly,  were 
formerly,  and  still  are,  favourite  resorts  of  the 
aristocracy.  Perhaps,  however,  Bdgrave  Squares 
in  Pimlico,  with  the  surrounding  streets  and 
squares,  and  Carlton  Terrace,  may  at  present  be 
the  most  fashionable  quarters.  St.  James's  Square^ 
between  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  and  Cavendish, 
Portman,  and  Manchester  Squares,  on  the  N.  side 
of  Oxford  street,  are  mostly  occupied  by  persons  of 
distinction.  Trafalgar  Square  has  two  fountains ; 
but  they  ara  the  reverse  of  ornamental.  Further 
E.  are  Russell  and  Bedford  Squares,  and  a  cluster 
of  squares  to  the  K.  of  these,  chiefly  occupied  by 
merchants  and  tradesmen.  Lincoln's  Inn  FieldsL 
S.  of  Holbom,  is  a  large  and  well  built  square,  and 
its  enclosure  is  more  tasteftilly  laid  out  than  any 
other  in  the  metropolis.  Finsbury  Square  lies  N, 
of  the  d^,  and  near  it  is  Finsbury  Circus.    Other 

auares,  formed  of  good  houses,  are  to  be  found  in 
[parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Statuet  and  PMie  Monuments.  —  Several  of  the 
best  squares  ara  decorated  with  statues;  among 
which  may  be  remarked  those  of  Charles  II., 
William  IIL,  Anne,  and  George  L  in  Soho,  St. 
James's,  Queen's,  and  Leicester  Squares j  that 
of  Geoive  I.  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  of  William, 
Duke  Of  Cumberland,   in  Cavendish  Square;  of 
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some  ct  the' moat  milendid  houses  in  the  metro- 
.polis,  inc.  those  of  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  Eari  of  EUesmere.  The  Utter, 
in  the  Palladian  style,  is  a  noble  palace,  and  will, 
when  finished,  be  the  most  magnificent  private 
residence  in  London. 

The  Regent's  Park,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Hyde  Park,  with  an  equally  varied  surface,  was 
formed  dnrizig  the  regency  in  the  latter  yeara  of 
the  reign  of  Goorge  HI.  It  is  sit  N.  of  Portiand 
Place,  on  high  ground,  surrounded  by  elegant 
buOdbwa.  But  it  has  a  day  subsoil,  is  wet,  and 
badly  cfrained.  Ndther  is  it,  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  place  wholly  appropriated  to  the  acc<»nmoda- 
tion  and  recreation  of  the  public :  on  the  contrary, 
'  the  public  is  shut  out  from  a  considenUSle  portion 
of  its  extent,  and  some  even  of  its  finest  parts 
have  been  let  to  individuals  who  have  built  villas 
upon  them  I  This  U  a  gross  abuse  of  the  public 
property :  and  it  U  astonishing  that  it  should  have 
been  afioired  to  be  perpetraSed,  afanoet  without 


bv  Westmacott,  in  Bloomsbory  Square;  oi  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  by  the  same  sculptor,  in  RusscU 
Square :  and  of  George  lY.,  by  Chantrey,  in  Tra- 
falgar Square.  Other  statues  ara  placed  in  dif* 
ferent  psjts  of  the  metropolis,  among  which  ara 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  by  Le  Soeur, 
at  Charing  Cross ;  of  James  II.,  by  Gibbons,  be- 
hind Whitehall ;  of  Anne,  by  Bird,  in  front  of 
St  Paul's;  of  George  IIL,  by  Wyatt,  PaU  MaU; 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  in  Park  Crescent ;  of 
William  lY.,  in  King  William  Street,  dtv; 
of  Cannini^  by  Chantrey,  in  Palace  Yard ;  of  the 
Duke  €>(  Wellington,  bv  Wyatt,  over  the  grand 
arch  at  the  junction  of  the  street,  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  with  the  road  leading  by  Constitution  Hill 
to  Buckingham  PaUce;  and  another  statue  of  his 
grace,  by  Chantrey,  opposite  to  the  Bank  €i(  Eng- 
land in  the  dty.  Near  the  E.  entrance  to  Hyde 
Park  is  a  statue  copied  flx>m  a  figure  at  Rome, 
said,  but  without  any  authority,  to  be  that  of 
Adiillee.    It  Ja  of  brass,  and  was  formed  out  ef 
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eaniKm  captured  by  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  in 
whoee  honour  it  was  orected,  and  to  whom  it  is 
in«:ribed,  by  the  ladiea  of  England !  But  with  all 
due  deference,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anv  thing 
more  absurd.  What  has  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
by  far  the  most  illustrious  Englishman  of  his  age, 
in  common  with  a  colossal  gladiator,  that  a  statue 
of  the  latter  should  be  erected  in  his  honour? 

The  Monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  built  in 
1671-77,  to  commemorate  the  burning  of  London, 
is  a  fluted  Doric  column,  202  ft.  in  height,  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  pedestal  is  deco- 
rated by  a  representation,  in  relief,  i^  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  sculptnrad  by  Gibber:  at  the  top 
of  the  colunm  is  a  gallery  affording  a  yiew  of  the 
£.  part  of  the  metr^>olis,  and  on  the  summit  is  a 
blazing  nm,  recently  regilt  It  is  a  noble  column, 
and  hM  it  been  better  situated  would  haye  been  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  dty.  A  short  Eng- 
lish inscription  on  the  pedestal  ascribed,  without 
the  slightest  foundation,  the  conflagration  it  is  de- 
aigned  to  commemorate  to  the  treachery  and 
malice  of  a  Popish  facticm.  P(^  alluded  to  this 
when  he  says, 

««  WlMN  L«Wloa*fe  o«huimpolBtlBitlollMikl«» 
Lft«  •  taU  Imlly,  lllb  Um  iiMd  awl  Um." 

But,  in  1830,  this  ofitesiye  inscription  was  obli- 
terated, in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Court 
of  Common  CoundL 

The  York  Column  is  a  plain  Doric  pillar  of 
granite,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  colossal  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  height  of  the  column 
is  124  ft,  and  aboye  the  capital  is  an  iron  gallery, 
from  which  a  good  yiew  is  obtained  of  the  W.  end 
of  the  town,  lliis  column,  erected  in  1838,  is 
dtnated  on  the  K.  side  of  St  James's  Park,  at  the 
lower  end  of  Waterloo  Place. 

A  fluted  Corinthian  column,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  cast  metal,  has  been  erected  in  Trafalgar 
Square  in  honour  c^  Nelson.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  statue  in  stone  of  the  hero ;  and  on  its  pedestal 
are  some  spirited  sculptures^  in  aUo  ruievo,  in 
bronze,  representing  his  death,  and  some  of  the 
moat  striking  events  of  his  life.  Itis  176  ft  6  in. 
high  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  statue ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  has  a  poor  effect 

BridaeM, — The  Thames,  which,  in  its  course 
througn  London,  has  a  medium  width  of  about 
1000  ft,  is  crossed  by  6  bridges  for  carriages,  &c, 
and  by  a  bridge  for  foot  passengers  only,  ouilt  at 
an  aggregate  expense  of  aboye  5,000,000iL  A 
wooden  structure  had  been  thrown  acroas  the  riyer 
early  in  the  11th  century ;  but  the  frec^uent  and 
oosUy  repairs  indispensable  for  its  mamtenance 
led  to  the  construction  of  one  of  more  durable 
materials.  A  stone  bridge,  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, was  completed  in  1209,  which,  by  means 
of  occasional  renoyations,  was  kept  standing  till 
1834.  Down  to  the  middle  of  Ust  centurv,  this 
was  the  only  bridge  between  London  and  South- 
wark.  The  great  inconvenience  of  a  circuitous 
i oumey  from  the  west  end  of  the  town  to  the  city 
befOTe  the  river  could  be  crossed  by  carriages,  in- 
duced parliament,  in  1738,  to  make  a  grant  for  the 
eren^on  of  Westminster  Bridge  at  the  court-end 
of  the  metropolis.  Blackfriars  Bridge  (intended 
by  its  projectors  to  have  been  called  Pitt  Bridge, 
in  honour  of  the  first  great  statesman  of  the  name 
of  Pitt),  was  built  about  20  years  after,  the  ex- 
pense of  its  construction  being  defrayed  by  a  toll 
exacted  during  19  years.  Westminster  and  Black- 
friars Bridges  were  built  of  Portland  stone,  which, 
being  too  wft  to  resist  the  constant  attrition  of 
the  water,  and  of  the  ice  of  winter,  their  piers 
were  so  much  worn  as  to  threaten  their  entire 
deitraction:  latterly,  however,  the  piers  of  Black- 


friars Bridge  hare  been  cased  with  granitci,  and  It 
has  been  otherwise  repaired  at  a  heavy  expense. 
Considerable  progress  nas,  also^  been  noade  m  the 
repair  of  Westminster  Bridge ;  and  it  is  prob^le 
that  it  would  ere  now  have  oeen  completely  reno- 
vated, had  it  not  been  latterly  proposed  to  take  it 
down  because,  being  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  new  Housee  of  Parliament,  its  height 
does  not  harmonise  with  their  low  elevation  I  The 
bridges  erected  within  the  present  century  have 
completed  the  connection  between  all  the  im- 
portant districts  on  both  sides  the  river.  Two  of 
thescYauxhall  and  Southwark  Bridge  have  iron 
arches.  The  latter,  the  most  splendid  structure  of 
its  kind  hiUierto  erected,  has  only  three  arches, 
the  span  of  that  in  the  centre  bemg  240  ft.,  and 
the  weight  of  metal  in  it  1,666  tons  I  Waterioo 
Bridge,  which  Canova  said  was  **  worth  a  viait 
from  the  remotest  comer  of  the  earth,*'  is  of  gra- 
nite, and  has  9  eUiptical  arches,  each  120  ft.  in 
width.  It  was  built  by  a  joint  stock  company ; 
but  owing  to  the  want  of  any  great  thoroughfiure 
leading  to  or  from  it,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
toll  on  the  passengers  and  carriages  that  cross 
the  river  by  its  means,  it  is  litUe  frequented, 
and  has  been  most  unprofitable.  The  demoli- 
tion of  old  London  Bridge  was  owine  less  to 
its  decayed  state  than  to  the  defects  of  its  con- 
struction. The  piers  and  starlings  between  its 
numerous  arches  (21  at  the  period  cf  its  re- 
moval) occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  water- 
way as  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  water  both 
during  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  especially 
the  latter.  At  low  ebb,  indeed,  there  was  a 
difference  of  neariy  5  ft.  between  the  level  of  the 
water  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  bridge. 
This,  by  occasioning  a  dangerous  fall  and  eddy  in 
the  water  for  a  con^derable  time  both  before  and 
after  low  water,  interrupted  the  navigation,  and 
occasioned  every  now  and  then  fatal  acddenta. 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  abate  the  nui- 
sance, by  pulling  down  the  old  bridge,  and  erect- 
ing in  Its  stead  a  new  structure  with  archea 
of  such  a  size  as  not  sensibly  to  affect  the  flow 
of  the  river.  New  London  Bridge,  like  the 
Southwark  and  Waterloo  Bridges,  was  planned  by 
the  late  John  Rennie.  It  is  built  of  granite,  the 
span  of  the  centre  arch  bdng  150  ft. ;  luid  whether 
we  consider  its  magnitude,  or  the  beauty  and 
simplidty  of  its  structure,  it  is  certainly  a  noble 
spedmen  ni  bridge  architecture.  The  heavy  ex- 
pense of  this  fiibric  has  been  partly  defraveu  by  a 
duty  on  all  <M>al  brought  into  the  pool,  and  partly 
from  the  revenues  of  property  appropriiated  tor  the 
support  of  **  London  Bridge." 

The  following  table  comprises  a  statement  of 
the  principal  particulars  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent carriage  bridges  belonging  to  the  dty. 
{£Md$ontheFMicEdiJiee$ofLomkm,U.40i,) 
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The  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, between  Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
Bridges,  was  opened  in  1845.  This  handsome  and 
convenient  structure  is  suppc^ted  by  two  towert 
in  the  river. 

The  Tunnel,  which,  nnlike  the  bridges^  passes 
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and  not  ov«r  the  Thmmei,  eflbcts  a  coonecUoo 
between  it«  banks  nearly  2  m.  below  London 
Bridge.  The  erection  of  a  bridge  in  the  centre 
of  the  port  was  of  course  impracticable,  and 
the  mode  of  uniting  the  two  shores,  witboat  in- 
jury to  the  shipping  interest,  was  kmcr  a  difBcnlt 
pr(^>lem  for  engineers.  It  was  at  lengui  solved  by 
Sir  L  Brunei,  who  designed  and  completed  the 
tunnd.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  brick  cylinder,  or 
tabe,  snbdiTided  into  two  road-ways,  each  15  ft 
high  and  12  ft.  broad.  Notwithstanding  the  dan- 
inr  attending  the  execution  of  the  work,  owing  to 
Uie  Derpetoaloozing  through  and  occasional  burst- 
ing m  of  the  river,  the  loss  of  lifc  daring  the  16 
▼ears  it  occupied  was  very  inconsiderable.  But  it 
nas  hitherto  been  a  most  unprofitable  speculation ; 
and  how  curious  soever  in  other  respects,  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  tunnel  never  will  be  of 
much  practical  utility.  The  difficulty  of  the  de- 
eeent  wHl  always  be  a  fbrmidaUe  obstacle  to  its 
extensive  me.  It  was  begun  by  a  private  com- 
pany, but  it  could  not  have  been  completed  with- 
out tlie  aid  of  grants  from  the  public 

Faknen  and  Hom»e$  of  i'aW.— St  James's,  at 
the  W.  end  ai  Pall  Mall,  is  an  irregular  mean- 
looking  brick  building,  totally  unwor^y  the  name 
of  paliKO :  it  was  erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  on  the 
site  of  an  hospital  for  female  lepers^  which  existed 
in  the  11th  century.  The  interior,  however,  is 
handsomely  fitted  up,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for 
court  lev^  and  drawing-rooms,  which  are  mostly 
hekl  in  it  The  chapel  attached  to  this  edifice  tt 
that  used  for  the  ancient  hospital. 

Buckingliam  Palace,  at  the  W.  end  of  St 
Jameses  Park,  occupies  the  site  €4  Arlington  House, 
pulled  down  by  Jonn  Sheffield,  Duke  m  Bnckinff- 
nam,  who  erected  in  its  stead  a  plain,  respectable 
mansi<m.  Having  been  purchased  by  Gecnge  HI. 
in  1762,  it  became  the  ravourite  abode  of  Queen 
Charlotte.  Under  (korge  IT.,  whose  rage  for 
hnildinir  was  as  decided  as  his  taste  was  ec^ui- 
Tocal,  Buckingham  House  was  entirely  rebmlt; 
and  became,  in  1887,  the  town-residence  of  the 
Queen.  Till  recentl7  the  principal  front  to  the  E. 
consisted  of  three  sides  of  a  square,  a  marble  arch 
(a  miniature  imitation  of  that  of  Constantine  at 
Bome)  being  a  little  in  advance  of  its  narrow  pro- 
jecting wings.  But  this  arch,  which  did  not  nar- 
roonise  wiUi  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  mean  and  paltry,  has  oeen  removed 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1850).*  A  new 
Eastern  front  has,  al8o»  htea.  given  to  the  building, 
which  is  now  quadrangular.  This  new  portion 
is  of  great  magnitude;  and  though,  perhaps, 
some  of  its  details  may  be  objected  to,  ft  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  imposing  structure,  and  makes  an 
Important  addition  to  the  palace.  The  apartments 
in  it  are  more  lofty  than  those  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  building,  and  are  better  fitted  fbr 
state-display.  The  garden  fii^ade,  an  elevation 
of  the  Corinthian  order  on  a  rustic  basement,  is 
the  best  part  of  the  palace  built  by  George  lY. 
The  gallery,  about  160  ft.  in  length,  contains  some 

good  pictures.  Except  in  the  new  front,  the  rooms 
1  the  basement  story  are  low,  and  some  of  them, 
wiUi  the  greater  number  of  the  corridors  and  pas- 
sages, are  badly  lighted. 

The  situation  of  this  palace  is  not  fiivourable. 
It  is  closely  hemmed  in  on  the  S.  side  by  in- 
ferior houses ;  while,  on  the  W.  side,  the  grounds 
are  overlooked  by  the  houses  In  Grosvenor  Place. 
Improvements  are  now  being  made  between  the 
new  ihmt  and  St  James's  Park«  which,  certainly, 
were  much  needed.  Hitherto^  the  road  in  fttmt  of 
the  palace,  and  along  the  mall,  not  being  paved, , 
This  rude  fortress,  about  \  m.  below  London  Bridce, 

•  It  b now  being  rebuilt  at  CambsrlsDd  Gate,  UjdePark.   wasbogun  by  William  the  Conquororfal  107a  The 


but  covered  #ith  a  oonpound  of  gnnrd  and  dttcff 
became  in  wet  weather  a  mere  puddle. 

The  old  Houses  of  Parliament  stood  upon  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  the  palace  of  WestiSnster. 
Their  appearance  was  for  from  Imposing;  but  a 
certain  oegree  a^  antiquated  splendour,  Uie  asso- 
ciations connected  with  dieir  history,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
appropriated,  made  them  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
Engiishnen.  They  were,  nowever,  wholly  de* 
stroyed  by  fire  on  the  16th  October,  1884.  A 
building,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  one  of 
the  noUeft  ornaments  of  the  metropolis,  has  for 
some  years  past  been  in  the  course  of  oeing  erected 
on  the  same  spot  bv  Mr.  Barry.  It  has  a  river 
front  900  ft.  in  leng^  and  sevefral  towers,  that  at 
the  8.W.  angle,  over  the  roral  entrance,  in  the 
perpendicular  English  style,  beinr  intended  to  be 
846  ft  high.  It  would,  perllap^  be  going  too  for 
to  say  that  the  expectations  niat  were  originally 
formed  of  this  building  bid  foir  to  be  whofly  dis- 
appointed. But  in  so  for  as  it  may  be  judged  by 
its  present  appearance,  we  cannot  help  agreeing 
in  great  part  with  those  who  think  that  b^h  ex- 
tervallv  and  internally  it  will  be  an  all  but  com- 
plete iidlttre.  Its  site  is  too  low,  but  this  defoct 
might  easily  have  been  obviated  by  artificial 
means.  The  elevation,  also,  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  building  is  too  low ;  and  this  is  made  the  more 
obvious  l^  contrast  with  the  grand  tower,  which 
fo  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  altitude.  It  is,  also, 
overiaid  with  an  endless  prorasion  of  minute  orna- 
ments, which  detract  from  its  simplicity,  appear 
paltry,  and  are  good  for  nothing,  but  to  catch  soot 
and  smoke,  and  to  form  convenient  receptacles 
for  swallows'  nests.  The  passages  inside,  being 
in  the  last  degree  complicated,  are  more  like  the 
mases  in  a  labyrinth  than  the  corridors  in  a 
palace.  The  new  House  of  Lords  is  as  gorgeous 
and  meretricious  as  gilding  and  pain&ig  can 
make  it ;  and  the  new  House  of  Commons  ui  said 
to  have  all  the  foults  such  a  building  can  have. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  who  is  really  responsible 
for  all  this.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  opportunity,  so  unlikely  to  recur,  of  raising  a 
structure  worthy  of  the  legislature  of  a  great 
nation,  has  been  thus  thrown  away ;  and  that  the 
enormous  expense  that  has  been,  and  will  yet  have 
to  be,  incurred  in  completing  the  present  fobric, 
should  not  have  been  expentbd  on  some  worthier 
buildinor. 

The  Qcwnment  OfUctM,  inc.  the  Treasurr,  Home 
Office,  and  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  W.  side  of  White- 
hall, have  recently  been  much  improved  by 
the  erection  of  a  uniform  and  handsome  palatiiu 
front  The  Board  of  Control  has  an  Ionic  portico, 
but  is,  otherwise,  a  plain  building.  The  Ord- 
nance and  Admiralty  offices  make  no  pretensions 
to  display ;  and  the  **  Horse  Guards,"  which  does 
pretend  to  it  is  in  very  bad  taste.  Many  of  the 
public  offices  are  in  Somerset  House,  once  apalace, 
occupied  by  Edward  VI.  and  Elisabeth.  The  old 
builaing  was  taken  down  in  1775 ;  and  the  jNe- 
sent  quadrangular  structure,  designed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chamben,  was  completed  in  1782,  and  distri- 
buted into  government  offices.  The  street  front  is 
only  200  ft  in  length,  but  that  fodng  the  river  is 
800  ft.  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  elevations 
in  London.  An  eastern  wing  was  added  by  King's 
College,  in  1880,  in  completion  of  the  architect's 
design. 

On  the  river's  bank,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  dty, 
istAc  Tower, 
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original  banding,  now  called  tbe  White  Tower, 
was  completed  in  1098.  Addltiong  were  nuide  by 
fleniy  UL  in  1240,  by  Edward  IV.  in  1465, 
and  the  whole  was  substantially  repaired  by 
Charies  II.  in  1668.  The  Grand  Storehouse,  a 
large  building  N.  of  the  White  Tower,  begun  by 
James  IL,  and  completed  by  William  IIL,  was 
burned  down  in  1841,  when  about  280,000  stand 
of  muskets  and  small  arms  were  destro}^  On 
the  site  of  this  Storehouse  a  large  semi-Gothic 
structure,  called  the  Wellington  barracks,  and 
serving  partly  as  such,  and  partly  as  an  armoury, 
Ac,  has  been  erected.  It  is  fire  proof,  and  is 
constructs  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  taken, 
unless  artillery  were  employed  against  it.  The 
Tower  was  a  royal  palace  during  more  than  five 
centuries.  It  was  long,  also,  and.  still  in  &ct  is, 
a  state  prison ;  and  several  royal  perM>nages,  and 
some  of  our  highest  nobles,  and  most  distin- 
guished commoners,  have  perished  in  this  edi- 
fice, some  by  the  hands  of  public  executioners, 
and  some  by  the  dagger  and  bowl  of  the  as- 
sassin. It  anciently  contained  several  detached 
masses  of  building,  most  of  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared. The  original  tower,  now  called  the 
Wnite  Tower,  still  remains  the  principal  edifice. 
The  Martin  Tower  is  now  called  tne  Jewel  Tower. 
The  Lantern  Tower,  the  Royal  Palace,  and  the 
Mint,  have  been  palled  down.  Of  the  remainder 
of  the  old  building  vestiges  mav  be  traced  under 
altered  names.  Tne  present  edifices  consist,  ex. 
the  barracks,  already  referred  to,  of  the  church  of 
-St  Peter,  the  ordnance  office,  the  record  office,  the 
jewel  office,  armories,  &c.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  filled  with  water  from  the 
Thames,  and  the  outer  bank  has  been  recently 
■turned  into  pleasure  grounds.  The  Tower  is  open 
to  visitors,  who  pay  6<t  to  see  the  armories,  and  a 
similar  sum  to  inspect  the  regalia.  The  menagerie, 
formerly  the  best  in  England,  having  been  super- 
seded by  that  belonging  to  the  Zoological  Society  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  was  dispersed  some  years  ago. 

TkeMmtf  formerly  in  the  Tower,  but  now  on 
Tower  Hill,  is  a  stone  building  of  Greek  architec- 
ture, consisting  of  a  centre  and  wings.  The  work- 
shops and  offices  occupy  about  8,000  square  yards, 
and  the  machinery  for  coining  is  complete  and 
efficient  The  selection  and  remuneration  c^  the 
officers  and  workmen  is  in  some  respects  anoma- 
•loas,  and  will,  probably,  be  so<m  changed.  The 
money  coined  in  1847  consisted  of  6,158,440iL  in 
gold,  125,780iL  in  silver,  and  8,960iL  in  copper.  The 
gold  is  computed  at  the  Mint  price  of  8/.  17s.  lOidL 
per  OS.  troy,  or  467  sovs.  to  the  lb.  troy;  tne 
silver  at  5s. ^d^per  oz.,  or  66s.  to  the  lb.  troy ;  and 
the  copper  at  224Z.  per  ton,  irt  24  pence  to  the  lb. 
avoira 

Pott-QffUn,  —The  Post-Offioe,  in  the  centre  of 
the  metropolis,  near  St  Paul's,  a  laive,  handsome 
building,  completed  in  1829,  of  Portumd  stone,  is 
890  ft  in  iBDgfti,  180  ft.  in  width,  and  64  it. 
high.  The  facade  has  three  Ionic  porticoes, 
over  the  central  and  largest  of  which  is  a  plain 
pediment  Within  this  portico  is  the  great  hall, 
80  ft.  bv  64  ft.,  divided  into  three  compartments  by 
rows  or  Ionic  columns  on  mnite  pedeetab :  pas- 
sages lead  fh>m  it  to  tbe  principal  offices. 

The  business  transacted  in  this  building,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  the  internal  correspondence  of 
this  immense  d^,  and  its  external  correspond- 
ence with  all  parts  of  the  U.  Kingdom  and  of  the 
world,  is  necessarily  of  vast  extent ;  and  is  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  dispatch,  regularity,  and 
aocnracv,  that  is  quite  extraordinary.  There  are 
about  200  houses  ror  receiving  letters  within  what 
is  called  the  **  town  district^  of  the  metropolis. 
The  postsge  ooUscted  in  London  amounted  in  1847 


to  888,948^  and  in  1848  to  876,8512.  The  post- 
<^ce  revenue  of  Liverpool,  which  is  next  to  that 
of  London,  amounted  in  1848  to  67fi7SL 

BdigUmt  E$tahH$hmefUt  and  AaUfiMSL— L<Nid<m 
is  a  bishop's  see,  the  highest,  in  rank  m  the  king- 
dom under  the  archbishops.  The  diocese  till  lately 
comprised  199  parishes  in  Middlesex,  898  in  Fwsext 
56  in  Hertfordshire,  and  4  in  Buckinghamshire, 
in  all  650;  but  under  the  new  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements it  comprises  all  the  parishes  of  Middle- 
sex, 28  in  Surr^,  10  in  Essex,  and  9  in  Kent^ 
making  a  total  of  241  parishes,  and  818  benefices. 
The  nett  revenue  of  the  diocese,  at  an  average  of 
the  three  years  ending  with  1881,  was  18,929r  per 
oKnmm,  and  owing  to  the  buildinp^  that  has  beea 
and  is  now  ffoing  on  upon  the  bishop's  estate,  it 
will,  at  no  dutant  period,  amount  to  three  or  four 
times  that  sum ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  present 
incumbent,  the  income  of  the  see  is  to  be  nxed  at 
10,000t  a  vear  nett  There  are  in  the  city  of 
London  118  parishes,  of  which  97  are  within  ths 
walls,  and  lo  in  the  liberties :  the  97  parishes  are 
very  small,  and  only  57  of  them  have  churches ; 
those  belonging  to  the  others  either  having  been 
burned  down  at  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  not 
rebuilt,  or  been  since  removed  to  make  room  for 
improvements.  Some  additional  churches  have 
been  built  in  the  liberties,  making  the  whole 
number  now  in  the  ci^  75.  Westminster  contains 
10  parishes,  4  of  which  were  fbrmed  eariy  in  tha 
last  centuiy,  in  consequeqce  of  the  great  increase 
of  pop.  at  theW.  end  of  the  town,  and  1  recently; 
2  only  of  these  parishes,  St  Margaret's  and  St 
John's,  are  considered  to  form  the  dty  of  West- 
minster, the  other  8  being  denominated  the  liber- 
ties. Westminster  was  erected  into  a  bishopric 
by  Hen.  YIIL  in  1541,  when  the  whole  of  Middle- 
sex, exdusive  of  the  dty  of  London  and  the  parish 
of  Fulham,  was  assigned  as  its  diocese ;  but  this 
bishopric  existed  onfy  nine  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  ecdesiastieal  government  reverted  to 
its  former  channeL  Within  the  presmt  centurr, 
sundry  district  churches  have  been  built  Aco^- 
ing  to  what  iq[>pears  to  be  an  authentic  statement, 
there  are  at  present  about  160  churches  in  the 
metropolis,  exdusive  of  those  in  the  dty,  or  286 
in  all :  and  to  those  have  to  be  added  about  85 
episcopal  chapels.  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  add 
that  in  addition  to  the  churches  and  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  establishmoit,  there  are  im- 
mense numbers  of  other  places  of  worship  in 
London.  In  it  almost  every  class  i^  religionists 
has  its  representatives,  and  its  chapels.  And  some 
of  these,  as  the  Methodists,  R.  Catholics,  Baptists, 
Unitarians,  Fordgn  Protestants,  Scotch  Pnsby- 
terians,  Jewa^  &c.  are  very  numerous.  The  entire 
number  of  chapds,  Ac,  belonging  to  dissen- 
ters, that  is,  to  all  parties  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  amounts  to  about 
280. 

St,  PauTst  the  cathedral  church  of  London,  is 
not  only  the  great  architectural  glory  of  the 
metropolis,  but  of  the  empire.  It  stands  in  an 
devated  situation  at  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
on  the  site  of  the  former  cathedral,  destroyed 
during  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Its  founda- 
^ons  were  laid  on  the  21st  of  June,  1675 ;  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  bv  whom  it  was  designed, 
and  under  whose  directions  the  work  was  car- 
ried on,  lived  to  complete  tbe  stupendous  edi- 
fice, the  last  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  his  son 
in  17ia  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
with  an  additional  arm  or  transept  at  the  W.  end 
to  give  breadth  to  the  fVont,  and  has  a  semicir- 
cular projection  at  tbe  £.  end  for  the  altar,  and 
semicircular  porticoes  at  dther  end  of  the  tran- 
sept   It  Is  510  ft  in  length,  £.  to  W.,  th^ 
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length  of  Ui«  rron,  excluilTe  of  the  eircular  por- 
ticoes is  850  ft,  Um  bretdth  of  the  W.  faaade 
with  the  turrets,  180  A.,  and  the  height  or  the 
walls  110  ft.  A  niaunense  dome,  or  cupola,  risitiff 
over  the  centre,  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  ball, 
mnd  cross,  the  latter  being  elevated  368  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  370  feet  above  the 
pavement  of  the  churchyard.  The  two  turrets, 
or  bclfVies,  in  the  W.  ftont,  are  each  888  ft. 
In  height.  'l*he  walls  are  decorated  by  two 
stories  of  coupled  pilasters  arranged  at  regular 
disunces,  those  below  being  of  die  Corinthian 
mnd  those  above  of  the  Composite  order.  l*he 
whole  building  is  of  Fortlaiwi  stone ;  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  foundations,  and  the  massive  so- 
lidity of  iu  walls  and  piers,  warrant  the  infer- 
«nce  that  it  will  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  magnificent. 

St  PauFs,  it  is  frequently  said,  is  copied,  or  at 
least  closely  imitated,  from  Sl  Peter's  at  Rome ; 
and  to  some  extent  this  is  true.  But  it  is  a  copy 
that  bears  the  impress  of  transcendent  genius ; 
and  may  be  said  to  be  to  St  Peter's  what  the 
iEneid  is  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  fronu 
of  both  cathedrals  are  the  parts,  perhaps,  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient;  but  in  neither 
instance  was  the  architect  allowed  to  follow  out 
his  own  conceptions.  Braroante  and  Michael 
Angelo  wished  to  have  the  portico  of  St  Peter's 
formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon,  and  Wren 
was  obliged  to  modify  his  masterly  designs  so  as 
to  make  them  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  defer.  7*he  belfries  of  St  Paul's  give  it 
a  character  very  different  from  that  of  St  Peter's. 
Neither  is  the  dome  of  the  latter  so  spherical  as 
that  of  the  British  cathedral,  nor  is  it  so  striking 
a  feature  of  the  building,  being  placed  so  far  be- 
hind the  lofty  fa^e  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to 
a  person  standing  near  the  edifice.  But  in  the 
vastness  of  ita  proportions  St  Peter's  as  far  ex- 
ceeds St  Paul  s  as  the  latter  does  the  largest  of 
the  English  churches.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  su- 
perior to  St  Paufs  in  the  harmonv  of  ita  parta ; 
the  4oine,  though  so  grand  a  nsature  in  the 
latter,  being,  it  is  very  generally  admitted,  too 
large  for  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  But 
the  English  cathedral  Is,  thoush  longo  tniervaliot 
second  only  to  St.  Peter's ;  ana  is  unquestionably 
the  noblest  of  transalpine  and  of  Protestant 
temples. 

'nie  interior  of  St  Paul's  Is  chaste  and  im- 
posing ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  ornament,  it 
has  rather  a  naked  and  austere  appearance. 
Latterly  it  has  been  attempted  to  obviate  this 
'defect  by  placing  within  tJM  cathedral  naonu- 
ments  erected  at  the  public  expense  to  eminent 
individuals,  among  whom  may  be  specified  Mar- 
quis Comwallis,  Eari  St  Vincent  Lord  Nelson, 
Abercrombie,  £^1  Howe,  Howard  the  philan- 
thropist Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  &c.  But  these,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, do  no  credit  either  to  the  artiste  or  the 
country,  and  are  totally  unworthy  of  the  temple 
which  t^y  only  encumber. 

The  reinains  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  vaulta  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
before  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  the  following 
appropriate  Inscription  to  his  memory :  — 

suBTus.  cownrraa.  rojus.  ncchvniM.  rr.  oasis, 
connrroa.  CHRISTOPHORUS  WRKN.  Qtn.  vixrr. 

ANNO^   OLTRA.    MOKAOINTA.  VOU.  SISI.  SKU. 
BOHO.  PUSUCO.  LICTON.  SI.  lfO!«UMB«TI7M.  SBQCIBIS. 

C1RCUM8PICB. 
oain.  zzv.  rxa.  anno,  mdccxxiii. 

WBTAT.    91. 

Individuals  ascend  by  an  inside  stair  to  the 
stone  gallerv  which  surrounds  the  exterior  sal- 
lery  above  the  cokmnade;  and  by  a  more  mffl- 
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cult  ascent  they  reach  the  Golden  Gallery,  which 
crowns  the  apex  of  the  dome,  at  the  base  of  tha 
lantern.  The  view  from  this  latter  point,  on  a 
clear  day,  is  unrivalled.  The  entire  metro- 
polis, vast  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  spread  out 
at  the  spectator's  tk9L  The  bioad  and  silvery 
line  of  the  river,  crossed  by  numerous  bridges, 
and  bearing  on  ita  bosom  thousands  of  vessels, 
gives  Infinite  grandeur  and  variety  to  the  scene. 
At  this  height  the  people,  horses^  and  cairiagea 
in  the  streets,  and  eve^  thing  else  on  the  sur- 
face, appear  so  greatly  diminished,  that  the  bustle 
of  the  crowd  hM  been,  not  inaptly,  compared  to 
that  of  a  swarm  of  emmets.  Owing  to  the  usual 
density  of  the  smoke,  this  q>lendid  view  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  perfection.  It  appears  to  the 
greatest  advantage  early  in  a  clear  summer 
morning,  before  me  fires  are  lighted. 

llie  more  adventurous  visitors  not  only  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  but  enter  the  lantara, 
and  thence  make  their  wayinto  the  copper  ball 
by  which  it  is  crowned.  The  diameter  of  the 
latter  is  6  ft  8  In. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  noble  structure 
amounted  to  only  747,954t,  less  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  sum  that  will  probably  be  required 
to  complete  the  new  Houses  oi  Parliament! 
It  was,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  finished 
in  85  years,  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
architect,  bv  one  master  mason  f  Mr.  Strong),  and 
during  the  incumbencv  of  one  Bishop  of  l^ndon 
(  Dr.  Henry  Compion).  St  Peter's,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  145  vears  in  building,  during  which 
time  no  fewer  tnan  18  architecta  were  employed 
upon  it,  and  19  popes  sat  in  the  papal  chairJ 
(  See  Bra^*t  Account  of  St.  PauTt,  m  the  Survey 
of  London  and  Mddletex,  ii.  849—310.;  jhkin^i 
Emtu  on  St.  PauTt;  Britton't  Account  qf  SL 
PauTii  Elme't  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  ^c, ) 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regrett«;d  that  St  Paul's  is  so 
much  hemmed  in  by  the  surrounding  buildings. 
The  view  of  the  sraiiid  facade,  with  the  dome  rising 
above  it,  from  m  £.  end  of  Ludgate  Street,  i», 
however,  uncommonly  fine ;  and  a  good  view  of 
a  portion  of  the  building  is  now  obtained  from 
the  opening  made  at  the  S.  end  of  the  new  Post- 
office.  Tm  dome  appears  to  great  advantage 
from  the  bridges  and  tne  river ;  and  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance  from  all  parta  of  the  surrounding 
country,  towering  above  the  smoke  by  which  the 
dijf  is  generallv  enveloped. 

Jlie  eifSect  of'^the  smolie  on  the  structure  is  not 
a  little  cutious.  In  the  parta  protected  fVom  the 
weather  It  adheres,  and  the  building  has,  in  con- 
sequence, a  black  and  sooty  appearance;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  parta  exposed  to  the 
weather  seem  bleached  or  whitened.  But  this 
sort  of  pie-bald  aspect  has  not  the  bad  eflWct 
that  mignt  dpriori  be  expected. 

WettmiuMter  Ahbep,  which,  next  to  St  Paul's, 
is  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  London, 
dates  fttmi  the  18th  century,  thoturh  portions  of 
the  edifice,  erected  by  Edward  the  Conressor,  may 
still  form  part  of  the  boildlng.  Great  additions 
were  made  to  it  by  Henry  Vll.,  who  built  the 
splendid  chapel  that  still  bears  his  name ;  and  at 
tne  beginning  of  the  last  centunr  the  two  towers 
of  the  W.  Aront  were  added,  from  designs  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  1808  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire ;  but  it  has  since  been  completelpr  repaired, 
and  Henry  Tilth's  chapel  renovated  in  ito  original 
style.  It  IS  860  ft.  hi  length,  and  195  «rid^  within 
the  walls.  Though  built  at  many  different  times 
between  the  reigns  of  Hennr  III.  and  Henry  YII., 
and  never  quite  completed.  It  ofiers  one  of  the 
best  ipedmens  of  the  pointed  style   in  £ng- 
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land.  It  is  in  th«  fonn  of  a  eton,  the  shape 
of  which,  eztenudly  at  least,  at  the  £.  end, 
is  almost  obliterated  -by  12  minor  chapels,  of 
wUch  that  of  Henry  YlL  is  the  largest  and 
finest  The  great  Tariety  of  the  abbey  renders 
any  thing  like  a  general  description  impossible. 
The  N.  side,  with  its  beaotiM  gate,  msy  be 
considered  the  principal  front;  but  the  view 
is  much  injnred  by  the  interference  of  St.  Mar- 
garetls  choirdi,  wbach  ought  to  be  removed.  It 
presents  a  line  of  ornamental  turreted  buttresses 
and  pointed  windows,  with  a  fandfUl  sculptured 
porch,  decorated  with  immense  flying  buttresses, 
lofty  pinnacles,  and  a  huve  wheel  window  32  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  most  stiuing  view  of  the  interior 
is  from  the  W.  entrance,  where  the  lofty  pointed 
aisles,  clustered  columns,  rich  tracery  worlc,  and 
monumental  decorations,  judiciously  lighted  by 
painted  windowi^  present  a  harmonious  effect 
well  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
most  insensible.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  statesmen,  orators,  wsrriors,  philosophers, 
divines,  poets,  and  distinguished  individuab  of  all 
sorts,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  are 
buried  within  its  precincts ;  and  their  monuments, 
which  are  distributed  all  over  the  Abbey,  gfive  it 
the  highest  interest,  and  deeply  impress  the  mind 
with  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration.  Since  its 
restoration,  in  1820,  Hennr  Vllth's  chapel  has 
formed  the  most  beantifm  of  the  subordinate 
portions  of  the  Abbey :  it  is  universallv  considered 
a  gem,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  a  veiy  choice  qtedmen 
ofits  style. 

The  other  churches  of  London  have  no  preten- 
tions to  be  compared  with  those  last  mentioned. 
Of  those  which  escaped  the  great  fire  d  1666, 
St.  Saviour's  in  the  Borough,  snd  the  TSmple 
Church,  deserve  special  mention.  The  former, 
recently  restored  to  much  of  its  ancient  ft^tah- 
ness,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  14th  century :  the  latter,  which  will  be  sub- 
sequently noticed,  is  still  more  ancient,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  peculiar  architecture,  and  ibr  the 
fine  Korman  arcn  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
building.  After  the  fire,  seveial  churches  were 
buDt  bv  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  the  fiyne  of 
St.  Paul's  has  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  other 
works.  Bow  Church,  in  Cheapdde,  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  Street,  and  St.  Stm^en*s,  Walbrook,  are 
the  most  admired  of  Sir  Christopher's  churches. 
The  latter,  which  has  recently  oeen  renovated, 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  prauM.  **He  has  not 
omitted  a  single  beauty  of  which  the  design 
was  capable;  but  has  supplied  them  all  with  in- 
finite grace."  iDaUaway*$Aiuedoim,p.U2,)  In 
the  esny  part  of  last  century  sevoal  churches 
were  erected,  of  which  St  Martin's,  St  Qeorge's, 
Hanover  Square,  and  St  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
have  very  fine  porticoes,  especially  St  Mar- 
tin's. Within  the  last  60  years,  however,  a 
complete  change,  and,  which  is  worse,  a  great 
deterioration,  took  place  m  our  eoclesisstical 
architecture.  St  rancras  church,  and  some 
others,  may,  perhaps,  be  excepted  flrom  this 
censure ;  but  an  extreme  pover^  of  architec- 
tursl  talent  was  shown  in  designing  new  churches, 
which  are  quite  unworUiy  of  those  formerly 
erected,  and  of  the  city.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, the  taste  has  been  again  improved ;  though 
the  Gothic  or  medieval  style  be  now,  perhaps, 
too  universally  followed.  The  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Dissenters  are,  with  few  exceptions,  I 
plam  brick  buildings,  weU  arranged  for  tne  ac- 
commodation of  large  congregati<ms,  but  ocm- 
structed  with  little  attention   to  ornament   or 


LambeA  Palace.  —  One  of  the  most  extensive 
and  imposing  buildings  S.  of  the  Thames  is  Lam-  , 


both  palace,  on  the  river's  bank,  neariv  opposite  the 
new  houses  of  parliament    The  original  building, 
i  erected  in  1191,  was  first  intended  for  a  college  of 
canons ;  but,  as  the  pope  refused  his  consent  to  its 
establishment,  it  was  converted  into  an  archie- 
piscopal  palace,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  town 
residence  of  the  primate  of  all  England.    Great 
additions  were  made  to  it  about  1^^,  and  in  the 
15th  century  Archbishop  Chichele  built  a  square 
stone  tower  towards  the  river,  called  the  Lollard's 
Tower,  from  the  fact  of  some  of  those  early  re- 
formers having  been  confined  in  it    Subsequent 
additions  were  made  by  Cranmer,  Pole,  Parker, 
Juxton,  Sancroft,  and  Tillotson;  but  the  whole, 
as  seen  iVom  the  outside,  is  a  heavy  dull-looking 
brick  structure,  little  interesting  except  from  its 
antiquity.    The  late  additions,  however,  completed 
in  1838,  at  a  cost,  including  internal  fittings,  of 
nearly  80,000iL,  are  executed  in  better  taste.    The 
new  buildiogs,  of  Bath  stone,  stand  in  the  gardens, 
£.  of  the  <ud  palace:  the  principal  edifice  is  a 
splendid  structure,  the  ornamental  portions,  which 
are  particularly  rich,  being  copied  from  West- 
mincer  and  St  Alban's  Abbeys.    The  entrance 
front,  fianked  with  square  towen^  is  160  ft.  in 
lengUi,  the  opposite  or  garden  fr<mt  being  30  ft. 
longer.    The  principal  rooms  are  of  fine  propor- 
ticMU,  and  richlpr  though  chastely  embellished,  the 
wood-work  bemg  almost  wholly  of  oak.     The 
library  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
interior;    and  tnou^h   remarluibly  plain  in  its 
decorations  and  iWiuture,  produces,  firom  its  great 
sise,  a  very  imposing  effect    It  contains  upwards 
of  25,000  vols.,  among  which  are  sundry  rare  works 
in  classics,  divinity,  &c;  and  the  MSS.,  some 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  see,  and  others 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  are  said  to  be  very 
valuable.    In  the  older  parts  c^  the  building  the 
chief  rooms  are  the  long  gallery,  containing  a 
curious  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  portraits 
of  former  prelates,  the  great  hall,  with  an  open 
roof  of  oak,  presenting  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens in  the  country  of  internal  Gothic  deco- 
rations; and  the  chapel,  a  small  but  extremely 
elegant  apartment,  fitted  up  with  oak  stalls,  pews, 
and  an  exquisitely  carved  pulpit  and  screen.    The 
altar-piece,  however,  ill  acoovds  with  the  rest  of 
the  fittings,  being  of  the  Corinthian  order,  painted 
and  gilt  I    The  ^uk  and  gardens  belonging  to  the 
palace  occupy  about  18  acres :  they  are  completely 
walled  rouncf ;  neariy  4  acres  are  appropriated  to 
the  kitchen  garden,  the  rest  being  planted,  and 
laid  out  in  shrubberies. 

CbMfaTMi.  — The  crowded  state  of  most  of  the 
metropolitan  ehurefavaids,  and  the  growing  con- 
viction of  their  iniurkras  influence  over  the  health 
of  the  neiffhbourhoods  in  which  they  are  placed, 
have,  witlun  these  fow  years,  suggested  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  cemeteries  at  some  distance 
from  town.  The  first  of  these,  at  Kenssl  Green, 
oocupyiag  a  pieoe  of  ground  48  acres  in  extent, 
tastdfnlly  planted  and  laid  out,  was  opened  in 
1882.  It  is  situated  about  2  m.  K.W.  of  Ixmdon ; 
and  has  chapels  iriiera  the  ftmeral  service  is  per- 
formed according  to  the  rites  of  the  Chuicii  of 
Engknd,  and  of  other  reli^ous  persuasions.  The 
success  of  this  undertaung,  which  was  long 
opposed  by  ignorant  pr^udice,  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  other  cemeteries.  That  at  High- 
gate,  consetirated  in  1838,  and  occupying  about 
20  acres,  in  an  elevated  situation  N.  of  the 
city,  commands  a  veiy  extensive  view.  The 
Norwood  oemeterv,  6  m.  S.  of  the  dty,  is 
double  the  size  of  that  last  mentioned.  Other 
cemeteries  have  been  completed,  at  Abney  Park, 
Stoke  Newington ;  Eari's  Court,  Brompt<m ;  and 
at  Victoria  Park  and  Bow  Common  m  the  £. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  new  cemeteries  have  been 


IDO  hi  from  town,  and  too  cxpodn^  to  b*  and 
b;  the  poorar  clann.  Bat  oUnn  <rf  ■  loi  eoMlj 
dcacrtption  will,  ao  doubt,  be  apecdilT  proTJded  for 
their  ua.  Tlis  act  of  the  IS  &  li  TicU  c  M. 
(1850),  pniTJdina  for  the  tbotttkm  of  intnmDnl 
lut«ment,  providcc,  kiss,  fi<r  the  fbnnMiDa  of  wnr 
borial  groonda  in  conreniait  ntiutiulUf  and  At 
nuooMla  rata  rf  duuve. 

Qmfre*.  —  LoodoD  u  not  onlj  Ifae  capitai  of  a 
gmt  empin^  but  ia  on*  of  Iha  flrat  nunmercUl 
ddea  of  the  worhL  H«r  ioterMUTM  axtciidi  to 
the  nmoteat  anotrfM,  and  her  iiMn:baBta  are 
not  mrpaaaed  Air  wealth,  enterpriae,  and  integrity. 

.    llie  public  bnildhigi 

_.-    omerciaJ  nupooea   conaiBt  chiefly  of  the 

Bank  of  Ei^Und,  Eaat  India  Hcidk,  Koysl  Ex- 
change, CoMom  Hoiue,  Com  Exchange,  and  Coal 
Exduon. 
ThiSamto 

Una  in   1894 . 

Gioeen'  Hall,  in  the  Ponltrr.  The  Bnt  rtocM  tf 
aha  '  iwii-|<4in„  ,«*.  iJij  ;q  1782-  ^'^  — — 


d,  tnmt  It*  flnt  incoipon- 


aftarwMdi  the  E.  and  W.  wingi 
■     ' —    ■       ■       ■      'SLChriXoDl 
HI  Airther  add 


of  8t  CbriitODher  ou  Uken 

'     '     '  er  addltlona     Until 

great  Tariety  of  io- 


1825  thia  edifice 
eoDKTiHHu  Mylei ;  bnt 

foRnity.    The  building  la  Innlated,  and  coren  8 

'    'ta  ahape  ia  an  inagnlai  pavallalogTaiii,  tb* 

'iig4:IOfl-    Haoy 


in  STiDI 


it  and  lati 


loAleat  rf  alt  li 
ft  in  diameter,  and 
id  by  ■  bandaome  cupola  and  lantern.    The 

place  in  thia  apartment  The  aSUn  of  tbe  Bank 
of  England  are  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy- 
.™.j. ,.... ,._    ^j 


the  directora. 

In  18M  the  charter  of  the  Bank  waa  continned 
till   185.^,  ilB  capital  being  then  alM  flxed  at 

ll,01U,10aL  lent  to  gnvenimeDt  at  B  per  canL 
Branch  banki  In  connection  with  tbe  Bank  of 
England  have,  since  1826,  been  eilabliibed  in 
mOBl  large  lowna,  the  chief  bi 


bilU  i» 


Bank  accme 


and  fiUDi  Ixmdcn.  The  pn&lt  of  (be 
from  intereat  on  exchaiuu'  bilja,  oiacounia  oi 
commercial  bills,  Intereat  on  the  capital  lent  to 
govemmeDt,  an  allowance  of  about  9U,0OOJL  a  year 
for  mana^ng  the  pnblic  debt,  and  eome  other 
■ourcea.  The  diTideDd  recaired  by  the  pniprialiin 


ild,Tem. 

Fleet  Street.    Within 


thoprivi 
TftS 

T,  Grwbain, 


el  of  the  Scotch  bankn ;  and  th«  preaump- 
u  to  be  that  they  will  gradually  anparaeda 


Royal  KrduMngt^  originally  e 


I&66,  wai  burnt  down  in  Ibe  great 
e.  Itwairebuillwilhin  threeyearB,andeji1en- 
'Ely  repairwl  between  IS20  and  1828.  Having 
beenaniudefllroyedbjfireon  the  lOih  of  January, 
""*"  -■  baa  been  again  rebuilt,  from  a  dculgn  by 
;  and  l>  no*  one  of  (he  coloaaal  fabrici  of 
^.  It  IB  quadrangntar,  and  haa  a  colons 
nade  and  pediment  fronting  Comb  ill.  The  coqrt 
inside  laiurroundtd  by  piazzaa;  bnt  tttemercbanta 
and  olbera  frequenting  the  building  are  not  suffi- 
ciently protected  fmin  (be  weather,  a  defect  which 
ia  much  and  justly  complained  of.  In  the  quad- 
rangle ia  a  statue  of  Her  Uajesty  by  Longb,  and 
it  is  further  ornamented  with  statues  oTQueeu 
EUiabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Greaham,  and  Sir  Hujft 
Uyddelton.  Lloyds,  and  the  Royal  Kzchange  Aa- 
snrance,  have  their  offices  in  the  bnllding.  It  wai 
opened  on  the  28th  of  October,  1S41. 

TV  Emt  I*dia  Hmar,  in  Leadenball  Street,  b 
the  pUre  where  the  East  India  Company's  husineaa 
is  chieflv  lianaacied:  it  was  flrst  built  in  1726, 
but  baiWn  since  ao  much  al(erBd  and  enlaigcd, 
that  ecarcely  any  part  of  the  old  edifiie  now 
,G^'wh"Jh 


apartm. 


ported  by  six  fluted  ion 

of  wbich  the  largeat  ace  the  court-rc 

wing  are  the  library  and  niDacam :  the  fonner  con- 
tains a  pretty  extensive  collection  of  works  con- 
nected With  the  aria,  aeience^  and  Hteratnre  cf 


9M 


liONDON; 


Alia,  and  iome  rare  Oriental  HS&  Hid  miuemn, 
which  is  open  every  Saturday,  is  ftimished  with  a 
jH'eat  variety  o(  Indian  curiosities,  &c.  The  £.  I. 
Company  is  now  an  exclusively  political  insti* 
tution;  the  act  8  &  .4  Will.  4^  prolonging  the 
charter  till  1854,  having  debarred  the  company 
fiom  the  privilege  of  trading. 

River  and  Fort  — What  is  legally  termed  the 
.port  of  London  extends  6^  m.  below  London 
Bridge   to  Bugsby's  Hole,  beprond    Blackwall; 
though  the  actual  port,  cons&Bting  <^  the  upper, 
midcQe,  and  lower  pools,  does  not  reach  beyond 
Limehouse.    The  whole  c^  the  latter  space  is  ge- 
nerally covered  with  vessels ;  a  channel, (mly  800  ft. 
wide,  beinff  left  clear  for  craft  passing  up  and 
down  the  nver.    The  port  having  been  long  in- 
sufficient for  the  proper  accommodation  or  the 
shipping  resorting  to  London,  and  being  often 
blocaed  up  by  fleets  of  merchaintmen,  the  quays 
also  being  heaped  with  bales,  boxes,  bags,  and 
barrels,  in  such  conftisioa  that  the  most  barefooed 
lx>bberies  were  committed  with  impunity,  the  ne- 
cessity of  ftirther  protection  for  mercnandise  became 
evident  Accordmglyi  at  the  close  t>f  last  centurv, 
it  was  determined  to  excavate  wet  docks,  capable 
of  accommodating  a  large  number  of  ships,  with 
contiguous  warehouses,  the  whole  being  inclosed 
bv  high  walls.    The  West  India  Docks,  the  first 
or  these  establishments,  and  the  larcrest  belonging 
to   the  port,  were  opened  in  1802.     They  are 
situated  about  4  m.  down  the  river:  including  the 
City  Canal,  a  work  intended  for  another  object, 
but  now  a  part  of  this  establinhment,  they  comprise 
about  2d5  acres.  ^  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
water,  the  rest  being  occupied  with  ^uavs  and 
warehouses,  the  latter  of  great  magmtude,  and 
ftimished  with  every  convenience,    lliey  have  an 
import  and  an  export  dock,  with  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  500  large  merchantmen.  The  London 
Docks,  about  1^  m.  from  London  Bridge,  were 
opened  in  1805.    They  cover  about  100  acres  of 
ground,  of  which  nearly  a  third  part  is  water.  The 
vaults  beneath  the  warehouses  have  ceUarage 
for  65,000  pipes  <^  wine,  and  one  of  them  l^s  an 
area  of  7  acres !   The  tobacco  warehouses  are  very 
extensive.    The  East  India  Docks,  smaller  than 
those  above  described,  and  further  down  the  river, 
were  opened  in  1808.  Their  water-area  is  80  acres^ 
and  their  great  depth  (28  ft.)  enables  them  to 
accommodate  vessels  of  very  large  size.  The  East 


towards  the  execution  of  this  plan.  According  t« 
the  present  svstem,  that  part  of  the  port  bdow 
the  lower  pool  serves  as  a  place  of  ancnorage  for 
the  collars,  only  a  certain  number  of  which  are 
allowed  to  be  in  the  pool  at  once^  and  a  flag  is 
hoisted  to  notify  when  it  is  ftilL  On  the  flag  bdng 
hauled  down,  uie  first  collier  in  rank  enters  the 
pool,  and  the  others  follow,  until  the  number  is 
completed,  when  the  flag  is  again  hoisted;  the 
rest  wait  their  turn.  The  following  statement  of 
the  quantities  of  coal  and  culm  brought  into  tl^ 
port  at  diflerent  periods,  from  1820  to  1849,  both 
inclusive,  shows  the  consumption  of  coal  ia 
London.  The  great  increase  within  the  last  doseft 
years  is  chiefly  owin^  to  the  introdnctioa  of  i 
navigation  and  gas  kghting. 
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Aceotnit  of  the  Coal  imported  Into  Loodoa  In  1849 ;  spe- 
cifying the  Poru  whence  the  Conl  was  shipped,  und 
the  Ninnber  of  Cargoes  and  Tons  imported  from  each. 


Ports  wheaoo  ihlppod. 
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Cindfls     ... 

»,018 

o 
50 

833S/)67 
1,17S 
5,906 

Total 

.          .          .1 

lt,074 

3,899,146 

Exclusive  of  the  above  a  small  quantity  of  coal, 
amounting  in  1849  to  41,640  tons,  is  brought  to 
London  by  inland  navigation  and  by  railw^. 

The  new  Coal  Exchange,  in  liower  Thames 
Street,  is  a  magnificent,  though  rather  incon- 
gruous, building.  The  great  ludl,  which  is  cir- 
cular, is  60  ft.  in  diameter,  and  74  ft  to  the  apex 
of  the  glazed  dome  bv  which  it  is  covered.  The 
structure  cost  about  40,000t 

The  Custom  House,  a  lam  building  by  the 
river-side,  between  London  Bridge  and  the  lower, 
was  opened  for  business  in  1817.  The  old  one  was 


1  burntdown  in  1814,  though  not  before  the  present 
and  West  India  Dock  Companies  are  now  incor-  ;  building  was  begun,   the   former   having  heaa 
porated,  and  form  only  one  association.     The  ;  inoonveniently  small.    The  river-iVont,  480  ft.  in 
Commercial  Docks,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  con- 
sist principally  of  the  old  docks  for  the  Greenland 
ships,  enlarged  and  provided  with  warehouses  for 


length,  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and,  though 
rather  plain,  is  decorated  by  Sporticoes,  each  sup- 

,_, ^ r ,  ported  Dv  6  Ionic  columns.    Tne  brng  room^  where 

bonding  foreign  com.  They  comprise  49  acres,  40  ,  the  pubHc  business  is  transacted,  is  185  ft.  in 
of  which  are  water;  and  are  principally  used  by  length,  66  ft.  in  width,  and  55  ft.  in  height  Ow- 
vessds  engaged  in  the  Baltic  and  E.  countiy  com-  |  ing  to  the  insufficiency  of  its  foundations  this 

structure  became  insecure,  and  had  to  undergo 
some  very  extensive  repairs  in  1825. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  trade  of  London  will 
be  apparent  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  the 
gross  customs  revenue  of  the  port  in  the  nnder- 
mentioned  years :  — 


merce  and  the  importation  of  Umber.  The  St 
Katherine's  Docks,  opened  in  1 828,  are  the  nearest  to 
London  Bridge,  being  just  below  the  Tower.  They 
inclose  24  acres,  of  which  11^  are  water.  The 
warehouses,  which  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
are  close  to  the  quays,  having  uie  lower  or  base- 
ment story  open  for  Uie  purpose  of  receiving  or 
delivering  goods  from  and  to  vessels  that  are  being 
laden  or  unladen ;  the  arcades  are  supported  by 
iron  columns  of  gpreat  strength.  These  docks  have 
all  been  constructed,  at  a  vast  expense,  by  joint 
stock  companies;  and  have  on  the  whole  been 
profitable  concerns,  though  they  have  redounded 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  port  than  to  that  of 
their  projectors. 

The  number  of  colliers  frequenting  the  port  has 
often  suggested  the  idea  of  excavaUng  docks  for 
their  acccmunodaUon  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  opposite 
Greenwich  I  but  nothing  has  yet  bMn  effected 


183ft  -  -  Ii,r79,f{i6/. 

ia40.  .  1l.08S,Ofta 

ta45  .  .  11.0i3,R06 

1846  .  .  10,886,196 


1847  -    -  10,997,4411. 

1848  -    -  11,193707 

1849  -    -  llV07O,176 


Now,  as  the  total  gross  customs  revenue  of>  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted,  in  1849,  to  22,488,956/!. 
it  would  seem  from  this  statement  that  the 
import  trade  of  London  only  equalled  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom!  This,  however, 
would  be  a  most  fidladous  inference,  llie  imports 
into  several  of  the  other  great  ports,  including 
Liverpool,  Hull,  Dundee,  Sc^  consist  principally 
of  cotton*  wool,  flax,  and  other  raw  m^itori^if  of 


nmptioo,   b 
>,  tlnlwr.  1 


LONDON. 

oar  ranuflKtoM,  which  m  idMIt  admitted  Aw 
aTftatr;  whereu  the  impotta  into  LiHidim  c 
^^ndpally  of  utkln  of  c  - 
Mreat  ■«"•  taa,  cotRo,  i 

which  high  dntka  ate  paid. 

amoonu  cf  (ha  ianxirt  datka  coUactad  fa  dlOhraot 
porta  aflbid  no  bv  crilarion,  or,  iadaad,  any  cil- 
tari<n  at  alt,  of  Um  real  exl«at  of  thair  import 
IndB.  In  Ttgard  to  ezMrti^  the  anieiM  pndDcvl 
in  lumdm  are  inUDdad  mora  fof  Um  hams  than 
tor  ti 
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of  (he  duiincata  to  fixelgn 
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lunicition  between  London  and  tb«  nuaofiic- 
tnriUK  diitrictSi  and  the  low  ntes  at  whkh  t[ood« 
may  be  lodged  in  the  doi:k  wanbonaea,  Lwdnn 
baa  greater  &cllitiei  than  any  oIb«i  port  for  the 
Biahing  np  of  mixed  oc  aasoncd  uivoes,  and  bu, 
in  conieqnence,  a  large  txpon  tniSa  Thn^  in 
1849,  the  daclared  tbIim  o(  the  goodi  exparted 
ftom  London  amonnled  (o  \l,7i8,S3SL,  being,  we 
believe,  about  the  umeas  the  value  of  the  exporta 
from  tlulL  Bat  daring  the  aame  year  the  dacJand 
value  of  the  export*  rkim  Liverpool  Bnioniit«d  to  i 
no  less  than  82^1,918t,  or  lo  noriy  Ibne  timea 
the  value  of  tbe  exporti  from  London.  Here 
can,  tbcrcfon,  be  no  doubt  that  aa  ra^flcts  fbceign 
tnula  London  ia  anrnuwd  bv  LiveqwioL,  and,  per- 
hapa,  also,  by  New  York.  But  aa  r^arda  foreign  j 
and  home  tiade  taken  together,  Umdon  la  at  ' 
leaat  eqnal  to  any  other  place.     She  may  be  trnly  ' 

owing  to  her  being  the  gtiiul  man  ofall  the  ri 
axteniive,  and  denaely-peopled  diatricle  incloi 
within  the  baain  of  the  Thamet,  we  do  not  (hi 
provided  tha  comitiy  contiuae  to  proaper,  t 

ly  ground  ror  apprehending  any  falling 
— ""-—"'London.    It  u  impoaaible 
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off  in  the 
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the  prodi 


red  into  and  ttitm  London;  bat, 
la  and  foreign  marlieti,  wo  !>•- 

ueve  It  will  not  be  OTerraled  at  the  piodjgioiia 

aam  of  nxty-^fine  rajllions  Ateriing. 

Some  ideo,  however  imperfect,  may  be  foimad 

of  the  extent  and  distribution  of  tha  tn' 

London  ^m  the  following  etatamenCa. 
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On  the  lit  of  Janunry,  1880,  the  following  ships  be- 
longed to  the  port  of  London,  vix. : 


Under  50  Tom. 

AboTO  M  Tom. 

TotaU. 

VetwU. 

Tom. 

«3,1V9 
3^'J9 

VcsmU. 

Toot. 

VofieU, 

Tom. 

Bailtng  TMMb  • 
Btmm-Tcavto  • 

TeUlortflillnii 
and    ■team- 

706 
110 

»I6 

tfii9 

579,67« 
61,097 

«,735 
SIR 

3,0ft3 

64,i;96 

«fi,7«« 

2,2X7 

610.7A9 

6fi7.497 

The  crewp  may  amouDt  to  about  85,000  men 
and  boja  This,  which  is  a  greater  amount  of 
shipping  than  belongs  to  any  other  British  port,* 
f»  ill  appear  the  greater,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  colliers  almost  all  belong  to  Newcastle,  Sun- 
derland, and  other  ports  in  the  N.  An  immense 
number  of  baiges  are  employed  in  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  coUlers  and  other  vessels  in  the  river. 
The  out-of-doors  establishment  of  the  customs, 
«rhich  is  mostly  all  employed  in  the  business  of 
theport,  comprises  about  1,000  individuals. 

The  mturance  of  houses,  ships,  lives,  &c  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  London  than 
anywhere  else.  Marine  insurances  are  mostly 
effected  by  private  parties ;  but  other  insurances 
are  generally  made  by  joint  stock  comnanies. 
Some  of  these  have  been  very  successful,  and 
have  accumulated  vast  sums.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  not  a  few  insurance  companies  are 
of  a  very  questionable  description ;  and  the  con- 
viction seems  to  be  g^radually  gaining  ground,  that 
some  public  r^ulations  should  be  laid  down  for 
the  formation  and  guidance  of  such  companies, 
so  as  to  protect  the  insured  against  the  extra- 
vagance, mismanagement,  and  bad  faith  of  the 
directors. 

Mdnufacture$i  retail  trade,  and  tnarkett.  —  Lon- 
don presents  itself  under  too  many  points  of  view 
to  be  called  a  manufacturing  city ;  yet  it  is  the 
seat  of  many,  and  of  some  very  extensive,  manu- 
factures, several  of  which  have  their  distinct 
quarters. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  in  Spitalfields,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Mile-end. 
Itemployed,  in  1840,  about 7,006  hands,  which  may, 

Jtrobaoly,  be  about  the  number  at  present  engaged 
n  it  The  trade  fluctuates  extremely,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  great  numbers  of 
workmen  are  often  thrown  out  of  employment; 
but  the  distress,  so  often  said  to  prevail  in  this 
densely-peopled  district,  is  owing  at  least  as  much 
to  the  druuKen  and  improvident  habits  of  many 
of  Uie  weavers  as  to  any  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  labour.  The  nett  wages  of  plain  silk  weavers, 
when  fUlly  employed,  range  iVom  9«.  to  11#.  6dL, 
and  those  of  velvet  weavers  fVom  15«.  to  28«.  a 
week.  With  respect  to  physical  condition,  this 
numerous  body  are,  speaking  generally,  dimi- 
nutive, impoverished,  and  feeble,  unable  to  with- 
stand disease,  and  not  long-lived,  circumstances 
aUributable  to  close  in  -door  employment,  bad  air, 
bad  lodging,  and  bad  food.  We  shall  elsewhere 
notice  tiie  tendency  to  epidemic  fevers  in  close 
and  ill-drained  neighbourhoods,  and  in  no  part  of 
London  are  the  fatal  effects  of  lod^ff  in  close 
courts  and  cellars  more  visible  than  in  Spitalfields 
and  Bethnal  Green.  (See  Dr.  8.  Smith*$  Evidence 
before  the  OommUtee  on  Health  of  Towns,  pp.  1—7.) 
Porter  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  tne  lower 
and  also  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  middle 
classes  of  London.  The  breweries  in  which  this 
favourite  liquor  is  prepared  are  mostly  on  a  very 
large  scale;  and  are,  indeed,  by  far  uie  greatest 
manufacturing  establishments  m  the  metropolis, 

•  WcMjBrttMi  port.  fcrUU  lumMwdbytbo  iliiff  !■»  of  Wow 
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much  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
any  where  else.  In  addition  to  the  capital  vested 
in  buildings,  machinery,  horses,  &c.,  a  first-rate 
brewery  has,  also,  a  large  amount  of  capital  vested 
in  public-houses  in  all  parts  o(  the  town.  The 
principal  establishments  produce  from  200,000  to 
270,000  barrels  a  vear,  principally  porter,  but 
partlv  also  ale.  It  nas  been  estimated,  that  about 
1,200,000  barrels,  or  43,200,000  gallons  of  porter 
and  ale  are  brewed  for  consumption  in  Lcmdon 
only,  besides  which  great  quantities  are  sent  to 
dififerent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ex- 
ported to  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  the  United  SUtes, 
and  continental  Europe.  In  1848-49,  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  by  the  different  brewers,  vic- 
tuallers, &c.,  in  the  London  collection  amounted 
to  6,299,908  bush.  The  splendid  teams  of  horses 
in  the  drays  belonging  to  the  chief  breweries  are 
among  the  objects  most  worthy  of  admiration  in 
the  metropolis.  There  are  several  yeary  extensive 
distilleries,  vinegar-factories,  chemical  works,  and 
soap-lxMling  houses,  most  of  which  are  situated  <mi 
the  S.  side  of  the  river.  In  1849, 44,548,866  lbs. 
of  hard  and  618,917  lbs.  of  soft  soap  were  made 
in  London.  About  20  large  engineering  establish- 
ments employ  several  hundred  workmen  in  making 
steam-engines  and  other  machinery,  chiefly  in 
Lambeth  and  Southwark. 

The  principal  sugar  refineries  are  in  Whitechapel, 
E.  of  the  city.  Qock  and  watchmakers,  who  are 
numerous,  reside  principally  in  Clerkenwell.  The 
finest  cutlery  and  hardware  are  produced,  and 
the  manufacture  of  metals  of  all  kinds  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent.  In  1847,  4,788  oz.  of 
gold  plate,  and  860,799  oz.  silver  do.  were  assayed 


in  London,  being  double  the  quantity  of  the  gold 
plate,  and  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  silver 
plate,  assayed  in  the  rest  of  the  U.  Kingdom. 
Coach-building  is  an  important  business ;  and  the 
carriages  of  I^ndon  are  not  only  the  handsomest, 
but  the  best  built  and  most  durable  of  any  in  the 
empire.  Great  numbov  are  made  for  exportation. 
Many  hands  are  employed  in  type  fbunaing,  con- 
structing musical  instruments,  and  in  engraving 
music.  The  tanning,  currying  and  dressing  of 
leather  is  carried  on  more  extensively  in  Bermond- 
sey  than  anywhere  else  in  the  U.  Kingdom.  And, 
notwithstajnding  large  numbers  of  shoes  are  im- 
ported ready  made  from  Northampton  and  other 
places,  their  manuflM^tnre  and  that  of  harness  gives 
employment  to  an  immense  number  of  bands  in 
the  metropolis.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  mention 
that  of  187,943  shoemakers  and  14,091  saddlers  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1841,  no  fewer  than  28,574 
of  tlie  former,  and  2,171  of  the  latter  belonged  to 
London.  Ship-building,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  trades  connected  with  shipping,  are  extensively 
carried  on  K.  of  London  Bridge.  Owing  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour  is  carried, 
the  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  London  have  at- 
tained to  the  greatest  proficiency  in  their  respec- 
tive callings;  and  there  cannot  be  a  question  that 
the  jewellers,  silversmiths,  engravers,  cabinet- 
makers, prhiters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  book-binders, 
&Cm  of  the  metropolis  are  quite  unrivalled. 

There  are  no  means  of  forming  anything  like 
even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  m  the  retail 
trade  of  London,  but  it  must  be  immense.  The 
trades,  generally  speaking,  are  mixed  indiscri- 
minately, though  some  remains  may  yet  be 
traced  of  the  ancient  custom  of  pardcnlar  trades 
congregating  in  particular  places.  Thus  we  still 
find  coach-makers  in  Long  Acre,  stay-makers  in 
Holywdl  Street,  booksellers  in  Paternoster  Row, 
and  bankers  in  Lombard  Street  A  good  deal  of 
business  used  to  be  transacted  by  itinerant  venders ; 
but  these  are  now  seldom  met  with.    Fashionable 
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Aops  attiftct  attaiUon-  by  the  magniflceiioe  and  lined  with  mhrron.    AU  eorta  of  devkee,  some  of 

gorgeousnees  of  their  wares:  their  windows  are»  in  them  being  occasionally  not  of  the  most  creditable 

many  Inirtwiwf*,  made  of  the  finest  plate  glass,  set  kind,  are  nsed  by  shopkeepers  to  attract  cus- 

in  brass  frames,  and  their  interitar  is  ftiqoently  tomers. 

CLusifi«d  Accoont,  tak«a  from  the  Popalatioa  Batonu  of  1841,  of  tb«  Penoot,  distioffuUhiDg  their  Sex  and  Aget, 
that  were  then  engec^  hi  the  prtadpel  Trades  and  ProTeukms  carried  oa  in  the  Metropolig. 


CiMMt  maker  and  nphol 
Cla^aB 


Cuilu  end 
Milk     • 


Onotr  nd  te« 

Hatiar  aad  bat  BMHNrfkclBNr  (•■ 
^•vaUar,  jnldaattii,  awl  rilvanmlih 
Laandrr  uapar,  vaahor,  aatd 
MaMM,  Mvtoor,  aad 

-      -  1)    . 


Portar, 
PiiBMr 
Saddlar.aod 


callar< 


Silk 


(an 


i)i  aaaalaarilkdiw 


Ta«*re-ka*p«r,  wibUean,  and  TicnMOcr 
ToftMceoaial*  mA  lobaace  and  mmUT  uunaftetai 


aOTamoT 
Aft  and 


7.8CS 

Ajan 

tt,400 
6»t70 
1,M1 
5,flOt 
S.497 
IS.MU 
17,«99 
3.700 
M«l 

tfi95 

lOT 

106 

8,fi4t 

1,604 

S,»44 

tfiOO 

S^tl 

195 

8.1 8S 

83^1 

10^13 
tr'ltl 

lO.MV 
dA'U 
l,0«.t 
OfoGn 

MrA95 
8,495 
8,909 

18,515 
4,OT0 
i,39« 
8.400 
«.lSf 


Uiidar 

SO  Yam  or 


9*5 
756 
61& 


S14 
764 
l,«7S 
8/I9S 
6tS 
t7« 


1S5 
10 
SO 

SOS 

ise 

475 

tis 

*I? 

sss 

78 
fU 
S65 

1.7116 

IJOW 
189 
436 

S,7o5 
410 
311 

1,751 

60 

800 

876 

161 


SOT« 


i,ia» 

8»157 

M 

871 

134 

655 

83 

05 

63 

AS 

11 

87 

17,189 

5 

lit 
860 
556 

67 

lV54f 

7 

90 

670 

75 

It 

79 

69 

50 

954>I6' 
lr5€6 

1,795' 

501 

333 

54 

14 


tOY« 


11 

5 

841 

560 

100' 

57' 

7 
4 
5 

m 

I 

8,480 
I 
1 
4 
7 

181 
5 

465 


53,4S5 
560 

457 

9 

11 

4 


9,110 
6.716 
»,«0f 

18.574 
6,748 
1,155 
6,450 
7,973 

18,311 

S0,4I7 
4,190 
4,1M 
8,449 
1,818 

10,780 

«1 

4,151 

1,866 

*^ 

8,506 

8.971 

16.110 

8,471 

8.890 

1.764 

11,507 

1,599 

13.103 

6,618 

1,171 

7/mi 

168,701 
7.151 
4.1«1 
18.517 
4.M1 
l/)60 
8,834 
1,365 


The  Markets  of  London  are  supplied  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  with  all  sorts  of  articles,  whether  pro- 
duced in  the  U.  Kingdom  or  in  the  most  di^ant 
ooontrica,  with  a  facility  and  a  regolaritjr  that  are 
truly  marvellotts,  and  could  not  it  priori  have 
been  deemed  possible.  And  now  that  the  freedom 
of  trade  has  been  fully  established,  all  articles  are 
sold  at  their  necessary  prices,  or  at  the  prices  re- 
qiubred  to  produce  them  under  the  most  uiyourable 
drcnmstances  rad  to  bring  them  to  market.  We 
are  now,  also,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  in 
a  situation  freely  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the 
peculiar  products  and  advantages  of  climate,  soil, 
and  skiU,  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  dif- 
ferent countries.  Inventions  and  discoveries  made 
in  China,  the  U.  States,  or  elsewhere,  which  lessen 
the  coet  of  producing  any  desirable  article,  or 
facilitate  its  convejrance,  wHl  henceforth  most 
probably  condnce  as  much  to  our  advantage  as  if 
they  had  been  made  in  England.  The  age  of 
monopolies  and  preferences  has  passed  awa^ ;  and 
while  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  artificially 
raising  prices  are  all  but  impossible,  they  could 
not  £ul,  wertt  they  really  entered  into,  to  be  in- 
stantly defeated.  Hence  the  fair  presumption  that 
in  time  to  come  our  markets  will  be  furnished 
with  a  stUl  greater  variety  of  producta,  of  a  conti- 
noaUy  improving  quality,  and  sold  at  lower  prices. 

In  the  great  provision  markets  articles  are  sold, 
partly  by  wholesale,  and  partly  by  retaiL  Generally, 
however,  the  inhabs.  prefSnr  purchasing  at  shops 
distinct  from  the  markets.  Smithfield  is  thegreat 
market  for  live  stock,  which  is  sold  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays.  Ko  fewer  than  1,614,180  sheep  were  sold 
bete  in  1849,  with  223,660  head  of  cattle,  and 
26,422  calvesi  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
Smithfield  market  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  city ;  and  this  circumstance,  by  obliging  the 
atock  to  be  driven  to  and  ftom  it  through  crowded 
streets,  msi^es  it  an  abominable  nuisance.  Frequent 


attempts  have  been  made  to  have  it  removed  to 
the  suburbs,  but  hitherto  without  effect.  London 
is  also  totally  unprovided  with  proper  slaughter- 
houses, or  abattoirs,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  ^faind 
Paris  and  other  continental  cities.  Exclusive  of 
the  stock  brouffht  to  Smithfield  market,  a  good 
many  cattle  and  sheep  are  imported  in  steamers, 
and  privately  aoAd;  and  in  the  colder  months 
slaughtered  cattle  and  sheep  are  extensively  im- 
ported, particularly  from  the  ports  on  the  E. 
coast  Newgate  and  Leadenhiul  markets,  with 
the  Whitechapel  carcass  butchers,  supply  most 
part  of ^he  butchers  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
nood. 

Covent  Garden  is  the  principal  vegetable  mar- 
ket, and  the  immense  supply  of  the  finest  fhiita 
and  vegetables,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants  on 
sale,  make  it  well  worth  a  visit  Billingsgate  is 
the  ffrestt  fish-market,  whence  fish  of  all  sorts  are 
distributed  to  the  shops  and  markets  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Huiurerford  market  is  also  a 
well-supplied  fish  dipSt;  but  at  this  and  Farring- 
don  mancet  butchers*  meat,  fhiit,  and  vegetables 
are  also  sold.  The  com  market,  hdd  in  a  fine 
Doric  building  in  Mark  Lane,  is  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  wholesale  dealers. 

Different  statements  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  put  forth  respecting  the  consumption  of  the 
principal  products  brought  to  London ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  coal,  and  one  or  two  other  articles, 
there  are  no  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  anv  thing 
like  a  correct  conclusion.  Allowing  for  the  car- 
casses imported  by  steam  and  othenrise,  the  annual 
consumption  of  butchers*  meat  may,  however,  be, 
at  present,  estimated  at  about  240,000  bullocks, 
1,700,000  sheep,  28,000  calves,  and  85,000  pigs, 
exclusive  of  vast  quantities  of  bacon  and  hams. 

Leadenhall  is  the  principal  market  for  the  sale 
of  Doultry  and  game ;  and,  according  to  a  curious 
and  apparentiy  authentic  statement  that  recentiy 
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appeared  in  tbe  Morning  Chronicle,  the  sale  of  these 
articles  in  that  market,  in  1849,  was  as  follows,  trix^ 


TAMB  BIRDS  AND  DOMSSTIO  rOWLS. 


Fowls 
Oeese 
Ducks 


.  Nos.  1,966,000  Turkejg  . 
.  ~  888.000  Pigeons  . 
.     —       S5,000 

Total  2,74S,S00. 

WILD  BIRDS,  AKIMALS,  AMD  OAMV. 


Nos.     6B,000 
—     284,000 


GrotiM       •      Nos.  46,000     Plovers    -  Nos.    98,000 

Partridges-        —    84,500     Larks       -  ~    918,000 

PheaMDts  -        —    43,900     WUd  Birds  —     80,500 

Teal           .        —    10,000     Hares       -  —      48,000 

Widgeons  -        —    80,000     Rabbits    •  —    680,000 
Snipe         -        —    60.000 

Total  1.981 ,90a 
Total  of  Birds  and  Anbnals,  4,094,400. 

Bat  in  addition  to  the  above,  very  great  qnan- 
titles  are  sold  in  Neweate  and  other  markets,  and 
many  poulterers,  in  afi  parts  of  the  town,  and  pri- 
vate families,  are  supplied  in  whole  or  in  part 
direct  from  the  country,  and  not  at  second-hand 
from  the  markets.  In  severe  winters  there  are 
large  supplies  of  wild  ducks,  principally  from  Hol- 
land, woodcocks,  &c  Snipes  come  principally 
from  Ireland.  Three-fourths  of  the  pigeons  come 
from  France.  Black-cocks  are  all  m>m  Scotland. 
Sometimes,  after  a  grand  battue,  there  is  a  glut  of 
hares  and  pheasants  in  Leadenhall  market 

Exclusive  of  those  brouKht  from  the  difibrent 
parts  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  from  70  to  75  millions 
of  e^s  are  annually  imported  into  London  from 
France  and  other  foreign  countries  1  About 
18,000  cows  are  kept  in  Uie  city  and  its  environs 
Ibr  the  supply  of  muk  and  cream ;  and  if  we  add 
to  their  value  that  of  the  cheese  and  butter 
brought  to  the  city,  the  expenditure  on  dairy 
produce  will  appear  to  be  enormous.  The  con- 
sumption of  wneat  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
about  1,600,000  Quarters  a  year;  and  the  vast 
number  of  horses  in  Lond(m,  and  their  high  keep, 
must  occasion  an  immense  consumption  of  oats. 
The  imports  of  salmon  from  ScotUmd  and  other 
parts  of  the  U.K.  may  be  estimated  at  from 
2,500,000  lbs.  to  8,000,000  lbs.  a  ^ear;  and  to  this 
have  to  be  added  the  large  quantities  that  are  now 
imported  from  Holland  and  the  K  of  Europe.  The 
supplies  of  turbot,  cod,  lobsters,  oysters  and  shrimps, 
aro  ouite  immense.  The  best  cod  is  brought  Ocom 
the  Dogger  bank,  and  the  gpneater  number  of  the 
lobsters  from  Norwav.  The  value  of  the  fish,  vege- 
tables, &C.,  consumed  in  the  city,  has  been  set  down 
by  some  intrepid  calculators;  but  the  data  on 
which  thev  formed  their  estimates  were  too  loose 
and  unsatisfactory  to  ientitle  them  to  any  credit 

External  and  internal  Cbmmimtca^ion.  —  The 
communication  between  London  and  foreign  coun- 
tries is  carried  on  partly  by  sailing  vessels,  and 
partly  by  steamers,  regular  lines  of  packets  of 
both  descriptions  of  vessels  being  established 
with  the  principal  foreign  and  colonial  ports. 
These,  also,  are  the  media  of  communication 
between  London  and  the  various  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irehuui.  The  intereonrse  with  the 
interior  is  putly  carried  on  bv  canals,  partly  by 
high-roads,  and  partly  by  railways.  The  latter, 
though  of  such  recent  date,  already  stretch  from 
the  metropolis  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
empire.  They  have  multiplied  the  means  and 
facilities  of  travelling  in  a  degree  which,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  could  not  have  been  imagined. 
The  journey  to  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow, 
is  now  regularly  performed  in  about  12  hours; 
and  it  might  be  performed  in  considerably  less 
time  if  sudi  ex^me  speed  were  necessary.  The 
cheapness  of  this  rapid  travelling,  its  comfort 
and  security,  are  equally  renuukabie.  What  are 
called  **  pleasure  trains,**  at  extremely  low  fkres 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  classes,  are 


frequent  in  summer,  and  carry  vast  namben  of 
passengers.  In  addition  to  the  great  lines  of 
communication,  short  lines  are  opened  to  Black- 
wall,  Greenwich,  Kew,  Richmond,  Windsor,  and 
otlier  places  in  the  vicinity  of  town. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that 
the  Doric  portico  at  tne  terminus  of  the  Great 
North  Western  Railway  at  Euston  Square,  and  the 
Hall  inside,  are  amongst  the  most  magnificent 
structures  of  their  kind  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
The  hall  is  130  ft  in  length  by  62  ft.  in  width, 
and  64  ft.  in  height 

The  Thames  is,  also,  a  grand  line  of  communi- 
cation; the  intercourse  between  the  £.  and  W. 
ends  of  the  city,  and  with  the  different  places 
above  and  below  the  bridges,  such  as  Putney, 
Barnes,  Kew,  Richmond,  Kingston,  ftc,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Greenwich,  Woolwidi,  Gravesend, 
Maigate,  &C.,  on  the  other,  being  kept  up  by 
means  of  steamers.  Of  these  about  70  ply,  during 
the  summer  season,  between  the  limits  above  re- 
ferred to,  those  plying  between  Uie  bridges  passing 
and  repassing  almost  incessantly.  In  fine  weather, 
especially  on  Sundays,  they  convey  vast  numbera 
of  passengers.  According  to  a  curious  estimate 
that  lately  appeared  (October,  1850)  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  the  receipts  of  the  river  steamers 
amount  in  the  season  to  nearly  10,000i!.  a  week. 

The  port  of  London  is  connected  with  the  Irish 
Sea  by  a  chain  of  canals,  of  which  the  Regent's 
canal,  passinff  along  the  N.  of  the  city,  is  the  first 
link.  The  N.  Western  and  other  railways  are, 
also,  connected  with  the  port 

Hackney-coaches  were  introduced  more  than 
200  years  ago;  and  previously  to  the  introduction 
of  cabriolets,  in  1820,  were  very  numerous,  but 
they  are  now  all  but  wholly  superseded  by  the 
latter.  It  is  a  singular  and  not  eadly  explained 
fact,  that,  with  but  few  if  any  exceptions,  the 
hackney-coaches  and  cabs  to  be  found  in  the 
streets  of  London  are  the  dirtiest,  shabbiest,  and 
most  uncomfortable  carriages  that  are  anywhere 
to  be  met  with.  The  drivers  are  worthy  of  the 
carriages ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  a  disgrace 
to  the  city,  and  such  as  would  not  m  empbyed 
anywhere  else. 

Zt^o^itre.  —  London  ranks  still  higher  as  a 
literary  than  as  a  commercial  city.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  factitious  encouragement  given  to  learning 
and  science  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  L<Hidon  is 
the  favourite  resort  of  literary  and  scientific  men. 
Its  immense  population,  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  mhab.,  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  seat  of  government,  attract  aspiring 
individuals  ftxmi  all  parts  of  the  empire,  especially 
those  ambitions  to  distinguish  themselves  in  lite- 
rature or  politics.  The  practical,  common-sense 
character  of  the  philosophy  and  literature  <^  Eng- 
land is  probably,  indeed,  in  no  small  degree  owing 
to  its  being  principally  cultivated  in  London, 
where  the  wnters,  by  mixing  with  the  world, 
learn  to  avoid  those  over-refin^  theories  and  fim- 
dful  distinctions  in  which  recluse  speculators  are 
so  apt  to  indulge.  With  the  exception  of  the 
provmdal  newspapers,  the  whole  poiodicsl  lite- 
rature of  England  centres  in  London.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  this  department,  at 
authors,  publishers,  printers,  &&,  is  very  great 
London  has  no  fewer  than  12  dailv  newspapers, 
ex.  lists,  and  80  that  appear  at  other  intervals. 
Many  of  these  journals  displav  great,  and  some 
consummate  talent ;  and,  considering  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  articles  for  the  daily  journals 
must  be  written,  and  the  want  of  time  £ar  reviston, 
they  are  certainly  extraordinary  performances. 
So  far  as  respects  its  newspaper  press,  London  is 
infinitely  superior  to  every  oUier  dty ;  and  how* 
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«ver  one-aided,  prejudiced,  and  little  to  be  de> 
pended  on  in  pvtv  matters,  it  is  not  ea^  to 
bnagine  that  it  is  likely  to  gain  much  in  abiUty, 
rariety,  and  interest. 

It  appean,  from  the  8tamp-<^ISee  BetumSf  that 
of  94,^9,415  stamps,  inc.  supplements,  issued  to 
the  different  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  ended  81st  Dec  1849, 
DO  fewer  than  49,006,730,  or  more  than  the  half  €i 
the  whole,  were  issued  to  those  published  in  Lon> 
doo  I  And  when  the  superior  ability  and  informa- 
tion of  the  London  press  is  taken  into  account, 
its  prepondenmce  will  appear  still  more  striking. 
Daring  the  same  year,  the  total  amount  o€  the 
dutyon  advertisements  paid  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  168,21  R  Is.  4dl, 
of  which  69,512^  19t.  6<2.  was  derived  from  the 
metropolitan  journals. 

A  prodigious  number  of  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  mftg*""^*,  reviews,  and  other  publica- 
tions, issue  from  the  London  press ;  and  though 
many  of  these  be  of  a  very  trashy  and  worthless 
description,  a  cfmsiderable  number  are  c^  a  widely 
diflerent  character,  and  are  well  fitted  to  amuse, 
instruct,  and  improve  the  reader.  By  ikr  the 
greater  number  of  these  publications  appear  on 
the  last  day  of  every  month,  known  aunong  book- 
sellers as  **  Magazine  day ;  **  when  the  great  pub- 
lishing bouses  make  up  and  forward  innumerable 
paroeC,  containing  every  variety  of  works,  to  their 
correqwndents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  magnitude  ana  importance  of  tne  periodical 
press  of  the  metropolis  will  be  best  seen  from  the 
following  statement,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.  for  1850. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  works  written  in 
Scotland  are  now  published  in  Edinburgh;  but 
neariy  the  whole  of  the  myriads  of  works  written 
in  England  and  Ireland  are  published  in  London. 
The  latter,  in  tacU  is  to  the  literature  of  Britain 
what  Leipsic  is  to  that  of  Germany,  or  Paris  to 
that  of  France.  The  London  publishers  have 
agents  all  over  the  country,  to  whom  they  send 
new  publications ;  so  that  m  the  few  instances  in 
which  books  are  printed  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
or  other  provincial  towns,  it  is  usual  to  send  them 
to  London  to  be  published. 

Edmeatiom. — London,  unlike  most  other  European 
capitals,  had  no  university  empowered  to  grant 
d^^rees  till  1886,  when  one  was  established  by 
royal  charter  (renewed  in  1837)  for  **  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  promotion 
of  useful  knowledge,**  without  distinction  of  rank, 
sect,  or  party.  This  institution  differs  (and,  as  we 
think,  advantageously)  from  all  other  universities, 
in  its  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of 
eo  ication,  being  c<»satated  fer  the  sole  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for 
academical  distinctions.    It  is,  in  fiict,  a  Board  of 

*  Thfe  iiwim  (3A,  doM  not  fnclodc  ibe  low  riui  of  porlodlcab, 
;  cUtSj  Iran  Wjch  Suoot  and  Uw  portiom  of  w.  (iika'c. 


Examiners,  empowered  to  grant  degrees  in  science 
and  literature  to  such  candidates  as  are  found,  on 
examination,  to  have  attained  the  required  pro- 
ficiency. The  senate,  or  board,  consists  of  a  chan- 
cellor, vice-chancellor,  and  35  other  members. 
The  feculties  are  those  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine, 
in  each  of  which  are  several  examiners,  some  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  senate.  The  sittings 
are  held  in  Somerset  House,  and  the  examinations 
are  half-yeariy.  The  greatest  number  df  candi- 
dates for  degrees  has  hitherto  been  furnished  by 
the  University  and  King's  Colleges,  both  of  which 
are  proprietary  establishments.  The  former  of 
these,  opened  m  1828,  is  governed  by  a  council 
and  senate  of  professors :  the  course  of  education 
embraces  classics,  pure  and  mixed  science,  historv, 
jurisprudence,  and  medicine,  religicm  being  wholly 
excluded.  The  success  of  the  medical  school, 
which  has  for  some  years  been  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don, has  led  to  the  erection  of  a  good  hospital 
close  to  the  college.  The  general  classes  have  not 
been  so  well  attended  as  the  more  sanguine  friends 
of  the  establishment  at  first  expected;  but  the 
attendance  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  addition 
to  the  institution  of  a  well-attended  junior  school, 
the  instruction  in  which  forms  a  good  preparation 
for  higher  studies.  King's  College  is  a  siinilar  esta- 
blishment to  that  last  mentioned,  and  is  similarly 
conducteil,  except  that  religion  is  taught  in  it  in 
acccH^ance  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  ^ 
England.  The  general  classes  are  well  attended, 
as  IS  the  junior  school  The  medical  school  is 
smalL  The  buildings  of  these  establishments  are 
handsome  and  commodious :  the  portico  of  Uni- 
versity College  is  one  of  the  finest  m  London. 

Among  the  literary  and  scientific  establishments 
of  the  metropolis,  one  of  the  best  supported  is  the 
Royal  Institution  in  Albemarie  Street  The  build- 
ing, the  front  of  which  is  in  good  taste,  with  14 
Corinthian  columns,  comprises  a  good  library  and 
reading  room,  a  theatre  for  lectures,  capable  of 
accommodating  900  persons,  and  a  chemical  labo- 
ratoiT  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
suppued  with  apparatus  in  Europe.  Lectures  on 
various  subjects  are  delivered  by  the  profesAors 
and  other  gentlemen  temporarily  engaged;  and 
the  important  investigations  made  here  by  the 
late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr.  Faraday,  and  others, 
have  conferred  on  the  institution  a  well -men  ted 
celebrit;^.  Next  in  importance  to  that  just  men- 
tioned is  the  London  Institution,  in  Finsbury 
Circus,  Moorfields,  the  objects  of  which  are  very 
similar,  though  not  so  fully  and  scientifically  car- 
ried out.  Lectures  are  given  on  literatura,  the 
fine  arts,  &c  once  or  twice  a  week  from  November 
to  May :  the  library  is  both  large  and  well-selected, 
and  the  reading  rooms  are  supplied  with  the 
greater  number  of  English  and  foreign  literary 
journals.  The  Russell  Institution,  in  Great  Coram 
Street,  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  just  de- 
scribed ;  but,  owing  to  a  (alhng  off  in  its  fonds,  its 
usefulness  is  at  present  very  much  circumscribed. 

Efforts  have,  also,  been  made  to  promote  Uie 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  working  classes, 
and  <^  young  men  generally,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  meoianics*  institutes  in  different  parts 
of  London.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
these,  of  late  years,  have  generally  been  declining. 
The  earliest,  called,  jxir  ejcceUence^  *<The  Me- 
chanics* Institute,**  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Holbom  (opened  in  1824),  whicn  formerly  had 
about  1200  members,  has,  at  present  (1850),  about 
600.  The  subscription  is  24s.  a  year,  and  2s.  6dL 
at  entrance.  Classes  are  established  for  languages, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  &c,  and  the  library,  wmch 
comprises  6,500  vols.,  is  said  to  be  well  selected. 
The  Western  Literary  Institution,  thf  City  Insti- 
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tutioD,  in  Aldengate  StrMf,  and  other  establish- 
ments of  the  same  kind  in  varioos  districts,  have 
since  beeo  (bunded. 

Among  the  many  endowed  schools  in  the  me- 
tropolis, the  most  celebrated  are :  1.  Westminster 
School,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  for 
the  fVee  instruction,  clothing,  board,  and  lodgment 
of  40  boys,  called  king's  scholars.    But,  in  point 
of  fact,  their  education  is  not  free,  but,  at  present 
(1850),  costs,  with  board  and  lodging,  about  4bl 
a  year.    The  school  is  attended  by  other  boys, 
partly  boarders  and  partly  day-boarders,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
The  king's  scholars  are  selected  for  m<yit  from 
the  whole  school.    At  the  end  of  the  4th  year, 
8  or  10  of  the  s^or  boys  are  elected  off,  according 
to  the  vacancies  occurnng,  as  students  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  or  as  scholars  to  Trinihr  College, 
Cambridge.    The  school  forms  part  of  the  col- 
legiate establishment  of  the  abbey.    Dryden  and 
Locke  were  educated  in  it ;  and  William  Murray, 
the  fiunous  Earl  Mansfield,  was  a  king's  scholar, 
and  dux  in  1728.    2.  The  Charterhouse  (corrupted 
firom  Guuireux),  founded  in  1611,  and  endowed 
with  property,  the  gross  rental  of  which,  in  1815, 
was  22,0002.  a  year.    There  are  on  the  foundation 
boys  of  two  classes,  pensioners  and  scholars,  both 
nominated  by  the  governors,  among  whom  are 
usually  some  of  the  most  distinguished  personages 
in  the-  country.     The  number  of  pensioners  is 
limited  to  80,  and  that  of  scholars  to  44.    The 
former  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of 
the  hospital,  and  have,  in  addition,  a  pension  of 
25/1  a  year  (whence  their  jiame)  and  a  gown :  the 
scholars  are  educated  wholl^r  at  the  expense  of  the 
hospital,  but  have  no  pension.    The  exhibitions 
to  tne  universities  belonging  to  this  school  do  not 
appear  to  be  limited  in  point  of  number.    Boys 
elected  to  them  have  their  option  both  as  to  college 
and  university ;  and  are  allowed  80L  a  year  for 
the  first  8  years,  and  lOOL  for  proceeding  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.    Gratuities  of  100/.  are  given  to 
those  scholars  who  do  not  proceed  to  either  uni- 
versity.   Besides  the  foundation-boys,  the  school 
is  attended  by  others,  whose  number  fluctuates 
according  to  the  reputation  of  the  masters,  &c 
8.  Mercmmt-Tailors*  school,  founded  in  1561,  in 
Suffolk  Lane,  Thames  Street    The  statutes  pro- 
vide that  a  classical  education  be  furnished  gratis 
for  100  boys,  and  Ibr  150  others  at  rates  vaiying 
from  5«.  to  2«.  6dL  a  quarter.    The  scholars  are 
examined  once  a  year,  and  the  most  advanced  are 
sent  to  Oxford,  where  the  school  has  43  fsllow- 
ships,  of  which  87  were  founded  in  St  John's  by 
Sir  Thomas  White :  it  has,  also,  7  feUowships  at 
Cambridge.     This  school  is  in  a  very  efficient 
sUte.    4.  St  Paul's  School,  esUblished  in  1509 
by  Dean  Colet,  and  placed  by  him  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Mercers'  Company,  provides  a  free 
education  for  158  boys,  the  most  advanced  of 
whom  are  sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with 
exhibitions  varying  from  50L,  or  less,  to  120i!.  in 
value.    The  present  building  was  erected  in  1824 ; 
the  gross  income  of  the  school  is  upwards  of  6,000iL, 
and  it  enjoys  a  high  character.    It  has  to  boast 
of  having  had  Milton  for  a  pupiL     5.  Christ's 
Hospital,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Blue-coat 
School,  was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.  in  1558, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  the  active  benevolence  of 
some  distinguished  citizens.    It  was,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  at  present,  originally  intended  to 
maintain,  clothe,  and  educate  the  young  and  help- 
less ;  and  840  bo^rs  and  girls  were  admitted  soon 
after   its   foundation.     A  second   charter  fh>m 
Charles  II.,  in  1678,  provided  for  the  education 
of  40  boys  in  mathematics  and  other  learning 
calculated  to  qualify  them  for  the  sea-service. 
The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a 


body  of  goyemors  (nearly  500  in  1850),  who  ha\€ 
each  contributed,  at  least  400i!.,  to  the  funds  (^  the 
institution;  but  recently  the  oualification  for  a 
governor  has  been  raised  to  500t.    An  individual, 
on  becoming  a  governor,  is  entitled  to  present  one 
boy ;  and  he  has  usually  a  presentation  once  every 
succeeding  three  years.    The  present  (1850)  re- 
venue of  the  hospital,  arising  fVom  rents,  and  all 
other  sources,  amounts  to  a^ve  60,000/.  a  year, 
and  its  expenditure  to  nearly  as    much.      Ifs 
establishment  in  London,  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
Grey  Friars'  monastery,  accommodates,  at  present, 
920  b^ ;  and  it  has  attached  to  it  a  subsidiaiy 
establishment  at  Hertford,  for  the  younger  diif- 
dren,  where  there  are  usually  about  450  boys  and 
80  girls ;  making  in  all  about  1450  children,  main- 
tained, dothed,  and  educated  by  the  establidmient 
There  are  schools   for  grammar,   mathematics, 
writing,  and  drawing.    The  Grecians,  or  those 
most  advanced  in  the  grammar  school,  are  sent 
with  valuable  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  those  in  the  mathematical  school  are 
placed  with  commanders  of  ships,  and  equipped 
with  clothing  and  nautical  instruments,  at  the 
hospital's  expense.    Others  are  apprenticed  to  dif- 
ferent trades.    A  magnificent  bmlding,  called  the 
Great  Hall,  erected  l)y  public  subscription,  and 
finished  in  1829,  opens  towards  Newgate  Street, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city.  The 
hall,  in  which  the  children  breakfast,  dine,  and 
sup,  is  187  ft  in  length,  51  in  width,  and  46|  ft 
high.    Occasionall;^  tn^  sup,  though  with  ques- 
tionable propriety,  in  public,  and  on  these  occasions 
there  is  a  great  concourse  of  strangers  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle.      The  interior  arrangements 
deserve  high  praise ;  and  every  attention  is  paid 
to  the  health'  and  comfort  of  the  children.    The 
well-known  dress  of  the  boys,  which  has  not  been 
changed  since  the  formation  of  the  institution,  is, 
however,  not  merely  antiquated,  but  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable ;  and  it  is  certainly  high  time 
that  it  were  modified.    Presentations  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  governors.     6.  The  City  of 
London  School,  established  in  1885,  may  be  said 
to  have  resulted  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.     A  Mr.  Carpenter  had  left  an 
estate  for  a  school,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
had  greatly  increased  without  an^  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  fhnds.    Repeated  inquiries  and  remon- 
strances at  length  induced  the  corporation  to  esta- 
blish a  school  on  the  site  of  Honey-lane  Market, 
Cheapaide.  The  system  of  instruction  is  good,  and 
the  school  is  attended  by  upwards  of  500  boys. 
The  buildings,  occupying  a  space  180  ft  long  and 
80  ft  broad,  are  commodiously  contrived,  and  have 
externally  some  pretensions  to  architectural  ele- 
gance. Independently  of  these  and  other  endowed 
schools,  almost  every  parish  supports  a  free  school 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  thus  about  14,000 
children  of  both  sexes  are  clothed  and  educated. 
The  number  of  private  and  Simday  schools  is  ex- 
tremely great  but  cannot  be  accurately  estimated. 
TheNational  Society,  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England,  has  done  much  to  difiiose  education. 
In  Middlesex  only  it  supplies  instructi<m  in  week- 
day and  Sunday  schools  to  no  fewer  than  80,000 
children ;  of  whom  about  22,000  attend  week-day 
schools  only,  and  19,000  Sunday  schools  only.  The 
model  school  of  this  sode^  is  in  the  Sanctuary, 
Westminster.    Great  nnmb^  of  children  are  also 
taught  in  the  Lancastrian  method  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Sodety.    The  model  boys' 
school  belonging  to  this  sodety  in  the  Borough 
Road  has  about  700  boys,  and  the  model  giria' 
school,  about  800  girls  in  constant  attendance. 
Both  this  and  the  National  Society  have  normal 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  school-masters  and 
school-mistresses.    Much,  however,  still  remains 
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to  be  done  towards  giring  a  sonnd  elementary 
education  to  the  children  o(  the  indastrioas  clasaee ; 
though  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted 
that  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  expected  to  be 
productive  hare  been  ridiculonslj  exaggerated. 

The  charges  on  account  of  education  at  most  of 
the  superior  schools  in  London,  except  to  boys  on  the 
foundation,  are  oppressively  high,  the  most  reason- 
able being  three  times  as  expensive  as  the  High 
Sdiool  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  quite  equal  to  the 
beet  of  them.  This  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  want  of  schools  in  many  districts,  and  the  wish 
to  improve  their  health,  has  led  to  the  practice,  so 
general  in  London,  of  sending  children  to  the  out* 
skirts  of  the  town  to  be  bwded  and  educated. 
But  the  education  in  very  many  of  these  boarding 
establishments  is  of  a  very  worthless  description ; 
and  it  is  surprising  that  no  effort  should  have  been 
made  bv  subjecting  the  masters  to  examination, 
establishing  proprietary  boarding-schools,  or  other- 
wise, to  improve  the  quality  of  these  suburban 
seminaries. 

Briiish  ^fitsemN.  —  This  national  institution,  es- 
tablished in  1753,  is  an  immense  repository  ofbooks, 
MSS.,  statues,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  speci- 
mens of  animals  and  minerals,  etc,  and  is,  in  most 
respects,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  It  is  prin- 
cipally deposited  in  buildings  raised  on  the  site  of 
Montague  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Montague,  Great  Russell  Street,  Blooms- 
bury.  The  nuc^us  of  the  collection  was  purchased 
by  government  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane*s  executors  for 
20,000iL,  and  the  museum  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  in  January,  1759.  But  Montague  House, 
though  spacious  as  a  private  residence,  having 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  proper  accommo- 
dation of  the  vast  and  continually  increasing  col- 
lections that  beliHig  to  the  museum,  a  new  ouadran- 
ffular  building,  on  a  very  extensive  plan,  was 
designed  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  is  now  open  to  the 
pubnc  In  1755  the  Harleian  MSS.  were  pur- 
chased, and  the  Cottonian  Ubrary  was  removed 
firom  Dean*s  Tart^  Westminster :  in  1757  the  royal 
library,  founded  by  Henry  YIII.  out  of  the  libraries 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  enlarged  by  his 
different  successors,  was  presented  by  George  II. 
George  III.,  in  176d,  gave  a  valuable  collection  of 
pamphlets  on  the  civil  wars ;  and  between  1806  and 
1818  the  Lansdowne,  Hargrave,  and  Bumey  MSS. 
were  jmrchased  at  an  expense  of  26,4002.  Various 
presents  have  been  made  fitmi  time  to  time ;  the 
roost  valuable  additions  of  late  years  having  been 
the  library  of  George  III.,  collected  at  an  expense 
of  200,000/L,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  bv  his 
siicce8B(Mr%  and  the  sumptuous  collection  of  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  valued  at  60,000i:,  and  be- 
qneaUied  by  him  to  the  nation.  Modem  English 
publications  are  added,  free  of  expense,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  privilege  which  this  establishment 
enjoys  in  common  with  the  two  univer8itie^  and 
some  other  bodies,  of  receiving  graiiM  a  copy  of 
every  book  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall.  A  con- 
siderable sum  (it  amounted,  in  1848,  to  about 
21,400i!.)  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  old 
and  foreign  books,  to  which  departments  very 
extensive  and  valuable  additions  have  been  made 
of  late  years.  The  collection  comprises  in  all 
about  460,000  printed  books,  and  81,000  MSS.,  ex- 
clusive of  charters.  The  want  of  a  catalogue 
raimmmi,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  series  of  such 
catalogues,  is  much  complained  of  by  the  great 
majority  of  persons  who  resort  to  the  library  for 
study  or  research.  The  readine-rooms  are  open 
from  9  till  4  in  winter,  and  till?  in  the  evening 
during  4  summer  months.    Admission  is  procured 

*  It  !•  mnrh  to  be  rMprattvd  thM  Ihk  Ithrarj  wm  not  placed  in  «b 
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by  a  rscommendatofy  letter  either  to  one  of  the 
trustees,  or  to  the  chief  librarian ;  and  every  fiKJlity 
is  given  by  the  numerous  attendants  for  the  most 
extensive  research.  No  books  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  out,  it  being  supposed  that  such  permission 
would  lead  to  frequent  and  heavy  losses ;  but,  pro- 
vided the  value  of  the  books  were  previously  depo- 
sited, we  incline  to  think  that  certain  descriptions 
of  works  might  be  lent  out  with  advantage.  In  the 
department  of  antiquities  may  be  mentioned  the 
coUection  of  Egyptian  monuments,  including  the 
famous  Bosetta  stone  (see  VoL  I.  p.  751.).  acquired 
at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  in  1801 ;  the 
Townley  marbles,  purchased  for  28,0002. ;  the  Phi- 
galian  and  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  cost  of  which 
was  85,000t;  the  latter  include  the  statues  of 
Theseus  and  Ilissus,  and  the  sculptures  in  alto- 
rihevo,  from  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon.  Very 
recent  Iv  the  stock  of  antfquities  has  been  much  in- 
creased bv  the  winged  bulls  and  other  interesting 
remains  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Layard.  The  collection  of  mi- 
nerals was,  for  many  years,  deficient  in  various 
important  particulars ;  but  the  additions  purchased 
from  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Mantell  are  extremely 
valuable ;  and  now,  both  for  siae  and  classification, 
this  department  will  bear  to  be  compared  with  any 
mineralogical  collection  in  Europe.  The  depart- 
ment of  zoology  is  said  to  be  rich ;  but  we  confess 
we  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  filling  the  museum 
with  stuffed  representations  of  animals  that  may 
be  seen  alive  in  the  zoological  gardens  and  in 
every  moMgerie.  The  collection  o(  medals,  which 
has  Deen  accumulating  since  the  foundation  of  the 
museum,  consists  of  about  20,000  coins,  above 
6,000  being  purchased  with  the  Hamilton  collec- 
tion of  Iiercnlanean  antiquities,  in  1772.  The 
coins  can  only  be  seen  by  an  order  from  a  trustee, 
or  a  private  introduction  to  the  officer  to  whose 
charge  they  are  entrusted,  llie  public  days  at  the 
museum  are  Mondays,  Wednesaays,  and  Fridays, 
when  all  persons  have  free  admission  from  10  to  4» 
and  in  the  summer  months  from  10  to  7.  The 
building  is  closed  during  the  first  weeks  of  January, 
May,  and  September.  The  establishment  is  go- 
verned by  48  trustees,  23  of  whom  are  oflicial ;  and 
to  these  the  officers  are  responsible.  The  chief 
acting  trustees,  with  whom  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  has  hitherto  rested,  are  the  archbishop  oi 
Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  speaker 
of  the  H.  of  C.    But  it  is  probable  that  in  conse- 

?uence  of  the  late  Report  of  the  Commission  ot 
nquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Museum,  its  govern- 
ing body  will  be  changed,  and  rendered  more 
efficient. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  has  a  fine  portico.  Its  museum  contains 
the  anatomical  collections  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter,  bought  bv  government  and  deposited  in  it. 
The  museum  of  Practical  Geology,  in  Piccadilly 
and  Jerm^n  Street,  promises  to  be  of  much  utility, 
not  merely  to  scientific  men,  but  to  those  prac- 
tically engaged  in  the  business  of  mining.  The 
building  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. 

Lftfrmrp  and  Seientffie  Sociftiet.  —  Before  the  present 
o«>ntur.r  the  learned  socictift  of  London  were  few  la 
number,  and  rery  comprehenfire  In  their  ol]t{ectt.  The 
grrat  advancement  of  the  phytlral  «clenc€*«  in  recent 
tim***,  and  the  increased  ardour  with  which  every  branch 
of  knowledge  has  been  rultivated,  hare  produced  a  cor- 
re«ponding  Increase  In  the  number  of  learned  associa- 
tions, and  in  all  recent  instances  each  body  has  confined 
iu  operations  within  a  limited  sphere.  The  following 
list  comprises  some  of  the  principal  societies,  with  the 
dates  of  their  formation,  the  objects  contemplated  by 
them,  when  not  sufficiently  indtcalcd  by  their  names,  and 
thepuhlications  made  at  their  expense :  — 

Tlie  Royal  Society  ;  physical  and  raathematical  scl- 
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- 1  open  to  tb«  public  on  the  llrst  Anr  da^  of  (b« 

'   week :  on  Friday  wul  SMardaf  itadentj  are  pcr- 

.    BiiUvd  to  copy  the  [detnre*.   Ili*  pictum,  mntlr 

!   by    native     11111111,    beqiuathed    to    the    pnblie 

by  tbe  )■[«  Robert  Vernon,  Fjq.,  have  been  d»- 

parted  in  the  meaotiine  in  Muiboroogh  Hoase. 

TiHTUti  lloDU-  I  '^^  Royat  Academy,  irhjch  &!  preseat  (by  per- 

I  misjion  of  govamaienl)  ocrupieo  the  rtmaindBr  of 

.. the  National  Gallery,  »m  established  in  1768,  for 

the  instJuctioa  of  yoan|f  artistfl  ^  lecto^^  an  de- 
livered in  anatomy,  painlinc,  Kolplure,  and  archi- 
tectare,  and  dally  iDMractiinu  are  given  to  [he 
stndenta  by  the  keeper,  and  other  academiciana. 
The  animal  eihibition  of  this  corporate  aocieij 
asoalTy  compriaee  about  1,200  ipecimcni  of  art, 

snmmer  month*.  The  profits  of  the  exhibition, 
baides  paj-Ing  the  expeniea  of  the  schools,  con- 
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Rc^  AHrnMBlial  SocMf.    Biubllihi 

conorattdiai.    "  llenHln.'*rroni  1B». 
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British  Artista  exhibits  annually  a  good  cc 
of  pictures;  bot,  as  a  nhole,  tbeyarevery  inferior 
to  tboae  exhibited  by  the  Academy.  The  British 
Institution,  and  Society  of  Painters  In  Water 
Colours,  have,  alto,  eihibiliona,  and  their  rooms 
re  ciorded  daring  the  faahiooable  seaKin.  Many 
rivate  individiuls  have  iptendid  galleries,  among 
hich  may  be  apecifled  thow  of  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere,  the  Mnrqaia  of  Westminster,  the  Doke  of 
Snlherland,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hope,  &c 
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Pidm  Galbriei.  —  The  present  national  col- 
lectioo  of  pictures  is  of  rocent  fbondation,  and, 
tbongh  valuable,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the 
nudeoi  </  one  that  may  berealtei  be  narthy  of 
the  ooentry.  U  occupiea  the  W.  wing  of  the 
National  Gallery,  erected  1S84-37,  at  the  public 
expense,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
faang  Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street,  unques- 
tionaoly  the  finest  silnation  in  the  metropolis. 
The  building  haaa  fVont  or4Ga  ft,  with  a  portico 
and  dome  in  its  centre,  supported  by  Connthlon 
colnmiiB.  Bat  whether  it  were  owing  to  the 
limited  means  at  the  diqiosal  of  the  architect,  or 
to  some  incapacity  on  his  part,  the  fabric  is  neither 
wDTthv  of  its  sits,  its  object,  nor  of  the  countiy. 
Unfbrionately,  too,  the  defects  of  its  exterior  are 
not  conDlarvailed  by  any  Bnperiority  of  internal 
economy,  the  qurtments  for  Uie  ezhibtUon  of  the 
IMCturea  being  miserably  deficient  in  point  of  site, 
and  ill-arranged.  The  [rictnm,  which  consist  of 
tin  AumntSa  coUectian,  pnrdiased  in  1B24,  of 
ail  OTSMnmant's  collection,  given  by  him  in 
""J,  ad  of  othera,  partly  preaenlod  and  partly 
1,  an  juTUiged  In  fire  rooms,  of  aaidi 
t  list,  that  they  will  contain  only  a  ftw 
-'- "le  of  large  Bxe.  About  half 
>  the  Italian  school ;  and  of 
0,  and  the  Mercury,  Tenns, 


and  Copid.  of  Cofreegio  -,  the  Raialne  of  Idzams, 
tv  SabasUan  del  PKmboi  the  Bacdina  and  Ari- 
adne, of  Utiani  and  the  llolv  Family,  by  Ua- 
lillo,  ai«  reckoned  the  most  valuable.  The  wotki 
ef  the  two  Caiaoci,  N.  and  Q.  Poussln,  and  Claude, 
may  be  here  aean  in  their  highest  perfection ;  and 
Ibere  era  tome  Ana  specimens  of  the  English 
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llmfl  put.  bsm  impnfltAU*  CDDomi.  TiUPd)  snd 
comedy  have  lopg  cesHd  to  be  the  ttapl^i  of  CQVmt 
IT  i^utori  -  aDd  tfo*e  recntlr  It  hu  been  OHirefled 
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Amaat  thsH.  tian\  or  BiHv'i.  dneriM  nodaa.  I 
the  exceuent  bortemaDihlp  dltiriajrvd  by  (he  rufw  tfr 
■uttfac.-  H  Iseonal.  pn^un  •uparlor.  to  Uul  HhlML 
hi  the  Pnnonl  ibesin  u  PuU. 
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nod  ipwiUiitlw 


tii(  pmlj  <■(  tHxptuJt  pn>i>«V  H  allHli  P'imr  dii- 

Mkcrwlaa  dndlute  pfmnt.  MiJiimtt  bomolnil  aub- 
«!•  vdl  «aiiw»il  lUid  Illi«*llf  Hinorud.    Th*  piln- 

rntlMMIo>li)c:_ 
St.  ButhBlimrw-i  HaarUd.  In  WcH  SnHhldil. 
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CroM.  The  expoue  U  defrayed  by  an  ■iicmment 
llmltad  to  W.  In  toe  pound  on  the  pamh  rate*,  the  de 
flcienqr  being  made  up  by  the  treaturr.  The  dtT,  as 
before  mM,  b  not  under  the  charge  of  the  metropolitan 
police,  but  if  protected  by  a  body  of  men  organised  on 
the  plan,  and  in  imitation  of  the  arrangements  of  that 
body,  bat  placed  under  the  city  authorities.    The  dty 

K»Uee,  ooonstiog.  in  16iH),of  565  oiBcers  and  men,  is  divided 
to  six  companies,  to  each  of  which  belong  inspectors, 
Serjeants,  ana  constables,  and  the  whole  is  immediately 
under  the  control  of  a  superintendent.  All  the  constables, 
both  of  the  city  and  metropolitan  police,  wear  a  blue  uni- 
form, with  the  number  of  each  man,  and  a  letter  desig- 
nating the  diTision  to  which  he  belongs,  on  the  collar 
of  his  coat.  They  are  constantly  on  duty,  day  and  night ; 
but  the  force  is  Increased  at  night. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  taken  into  Castody 
linr  the  City  Police,  and  the  Results,  in  each  Year  from 
1844  to  1848  liidusiTe. 
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Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  taken  into  Custody 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  aiid  the  Results,  in 
each  Year  from  1844  to  1848  inclusive. 
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59.123    30,317 
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406 

917 

452 

905 

254 

4,499      1359 


PmmpeiAm  mnd  JtfmtfiM^.  —  London,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  Its  many  sodeUe*  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress,  contains  mach  misery  and  indigence,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  is  attributable  more  to  demoralisation 
tiian  mere  misfortune.  Since  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  most  of  the  metropolitan  parishes  hare  placed 
themselTes  under  its  regulations,  only  11  parishes  still 
adhering  to  the  old  system  of  maintaining  their  poor. 
The  money  raised  by  rates,  and  expended  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  in  the  metropolis  In  1846-47,  inc 
Chelsea,  Greenwich,  Lewisham,  8rc.  amounted  to 
684,960^  assessed  upon  property  valued  at  8,820,5181.  a 
rear.  The  mendicants,  a  class  almost  wholly  separate 
from  the  paupers,  pursue  their  vocatioo  almost  as  regu- 
larly and  with  as  modi  success  as  tradesmen.  The 
Meodidty  Sodety  have  laboored  useftiUy  in  exposing 
the  imposltloos  of  mendkanU ;  but  ndther  their  agenU 
nor  the  poUoe  have  been  able  wholly  to  suppress  them. 
**  Of  the  London  beggars,  nine  out  of  ten  are  gross  fan- 
poetors  and  convicted  vagranu ;  and  of  these  the  very 
worst  are  the  blind  and  crtpplee.  The  records  of  the 
above  Sodety  aflbrd  sorpridng  proofii  of  the  profligacy 
of  the  regular  street-beggars,  and  the  Inveteracy  of  thdr 
idle  and  disbooeet  habtoi.  The  metropolitan  notice,  ha 
1817,  apprehended  4,800 mendicants."  {Meir.  PoUee €^. 
Bep.  1838.)  The  really  Indigent  are  relieved  bj  an 
tnstttotlon,  entitled  the  Refoge  for  the  Destitute,  which 
provides  a  meal  and  a  bed  for  those  wbo_glve  satis- 
factory  proof  of  rcqairioff  such  asslstM>ce.    The  private 


lodging!  of  mendicants  are  crowded,  unwb<^esome,  and 
literally  sinks  of  iniquity. 

IFoirr.— The  supply  of  London  with  water  was  an- 
ciently procured  from  brooks  running  through  the  dty. 
The  increase  of  iuhabitants  made  these  sources  Insuffl. 
dent }  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  became  less  acces- 
sible, owing  to   the   encroachment   of  buildings.    To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  water  was  brought  by  leaden 
pipes  In  the  lath  centurv  frt>m  Tyburn,  then  a  mere 
country  vliiJige,  into  the  city,  where  It  flowed  into  con- 
duits from  which  the  inhah.  drew  it  at  pleasure.    In  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  pro- 
jected,  and,  despite  the  greatest  dlfflculties.  carried  into 
eflirct.  In  1613,  ois  plan  for  bringing  the  water  of  two 
copious  springs  In  Hertfordshire  to  London,  by  an  aque- 
duct, called  the  New  River,  40  m   in  length,  including 
windings.    The  Thames  has  long  been  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  supply ;  and,  as  early  as  1581,  water-wheels 
and  other  hydraulic  machinery  were  established  at  Lon- 
don Bridge.    These  wheels,  which  at  me  time  raised 
45.000  hogs,  per  day,  were  wholly  removed  when  the  old 
bridge  was  pulled  down.    The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, of  the  existing  water-companies  derive  their  supply 
from  the  Thames,  the  water  being  filtered  in  immense 
reservoirs.    In  1834  the  following  account  of  the  houses 
supplied  with  water,  and  of  the  quantity  fomished  to 
each,  with  the  dilferent  rates  of  charge,  was  laid  before 
theH.ofC.:  — 
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mppUad. 

Total  yearly 
•apply. 
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totacb. 

Chaff* 

l.oiin 
biMi*. 

N«w  River  Comuaay  - 
ChalMi          do.         - 
Grand  Junctloa  do.     - 
W.  Middltaas    do.    • 
B.  London         do.     • 
8.  London          do.     - 
LaintMCh             do.     • 
Houthwarfc         do.    • 

70.145 
13,892 

8.780 
16.000 
46.4tl 
12^6 
I6.R84 

7,100 

15.755/WO 
21,70U..^67 
S0,O«)/X>l) 
37.810.00 

8,100/l()0 
ll,9<>8,6no 
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gaUt. 
241 
168 

3fa 

185 
121 
100 
124 
100 

«.  d. 
17  2 
29  0 
48  6 
45  6 
28  0 
15  0 
17  0 
21     0 

Tout  water  wpplj 

191.066  ' 

237.014.761 

In  every  street  in  IxHidon  there  are  fire-plugs  or  cocks, 
at  any  of  which  a  copious  supply  of  water  should  be  ob- 
tained in  a  few  minutes  in  case  of  fire ;  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  supply  has  sometimes,  through 
neglect,  been  very  long  delayed,  to  the  great  injury  of 
property.  Much  water  is  also  used  in  watering  the 
streets  and  Improving  the  drainage :  indeed,  scarcely 
a  third  part  of  the  supply  is  used  for  purposes  strictly 
domestic.  Abundant  springs  of  the  finest  water  may  be 
procured  in  all  parts  of  London,  by  twring  bdow  the 
clay  strata ;  but  no  public  measures  have  yet  be«i  taken 
to  ensure  a  supply  from  this  source,  or  (excepting  the 
New  River)  from  springs  at  a  distance.  It  Is  probal>le, 
however,  that  steps  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  taken 
to  eflbct  this  obiect. 

Seureri.  —  The  sewers  of  London,  which  began  to  be 
constructed  so  early  as  1498.  constitute  a  system  of 
drainage  unknown  to  most  modem  cities ;  and,  though 
out  of  sight  and  hardly  appreciable  except  by  engi' 
neers,  they  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  ail  who 
have  investigiited  the  subject.  Their  depth  Is,  in  most 
cases,  sufllcfent  to  drain  the  deepest  cellars  in  each 
ndghbourhood,  and  the  sise  of  the  main  branches  rivals 
that  of  the  celebrated  Roman  Cloaca.  But  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  done,  a  vast  deal  stiU  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  before  the  sewerage  can  he 
said  to  be  on  a  perfectly  satisfoctory  footing.  In  some 
low  neighbourhoods,  such  as  Wapplng,  St«^ey,  Beth- 
nal  Green.  Berroondsey,  Wevtminster,  Ac,  it  Is  still 
very  imperfed,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  malignant 
fevers  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  make  fearful  ravages 
among  the  lower  cUsses.  The  sewers  were  formerly 
under  the  direction  of  diff  rent  boards  of  commissioners. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  bodies  frequently  enter- 
tained conflicthig  views.  It  was  resolved,  to  obuin  that 
unity  of  view  and  of  action  which  In  such  matters  Is  so 
essential,  to  consolidate  thediflkrent  metropolitan  boards 
Into  a  single  board.  But  though  the  new  board  com- 
prises some  very  able  men,  their  proceedings  have  not 
hitherto,  perhaps,  been  very  satis&ctory.  A  good  deal 
of  allowance  should,  however,  be  made  for  the  all  but 
Insuperable  diflkulties  of  the  task  they  have  undertaken. 
Hitherto  the  river  has  formed  the  grand  oatlet,  the 
doaea  wuuima^  for  all  the  sewers  of  the  dty.  But  the 
opinion  has  become  very  general  that  the  Thames  should 
no  longer  be  employed  for  such  a  oarpoee ;  and  that  a 
vast  siwterranean  canal  should  be  dug  on  each  side  the 
river  to  recdve  the  drainage  of  the  sewers  oomtaig  fttim 
the  Interior  of  the  town,  and  to  convey  it  to  some  con- 
siderable distaooe  from  the  city  where  it  mxy  be  con- 
verted to  asefril  purposes,  and  hindered  from  polluting 
the  waters  of  the  river.  Whether  this  grand  protJect 
will  ever  be  fuUy  carried  out,  or  whether  If  carried  out 
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monobcT  lb.  old  oil  latoi-.  ■I.lel.  wtri  uld  b,  • 
■tmu  Willi  [wo  long  Una  of 
aUra  of  llilit.  but  f Mdlni  ttrjr 


■ttL— "Tht  mrtnipolli  bM  la  iMcir  all 
m»BUia m  hmltlaj  aty.  I T  Uw Udn  !(■■■ 
uikj  of  (be  Tbunca  aipooRl,  ihat  Kroat  rrm 
.■  ItinHigh  tbc  citr  rrom  W.  to  £.  aitd  lb* 
wlDda  niah  freab  o*«  it*  watcn.  Tba  land  riau 
In  undulationa  to  Hampatcad  Haub,  and  tba 
Suirejr  billi  1  pura  mUar  la  abundant,  and  would 
Bow  under  almoal  nnr  ttract;  tba  aitiHcial 
b«M  and  gaa,  nDiaomc  aa  it  aonHdmca  i^  Mcandi 
'n  a  Taat  column  to  tbc  ikj,  and  ia  r«|^ac«d  b; 
lodar-coirtiH*  ftmn  lb*  autroundlng  eountr]'. 
jfyp.  Ir  lUgiM.  Go*,  ad  Sep. ) 

But  ootwhbMandiog  tbeae  faTaurablr  drcom- 
tancaa,  London  wai  long  eicaadinglii  unbealibjr, 
md  ilown  to  1666  waa  hardlj  arer  Fnt  Frvm 
be  plague.  Thii  aic«»  of  mortality  waa,  no 
doubt,  occadoned  bf  the  wretched  atate  of  Ihe 
lowD.  The  itreeu  were  then  narrow,  cTwilml, 
many  of  them  unpaicd,  and  g^neiallj  Blih;  -. 
Lbe  bouiea,  buill  of  wood  and  lofty,  wen  dark, 
irregular,  ajid  ill-contrited :  each  tbjtj  pr^ 
jecled  over  [he  one  below,  ao  thai  they  almoM 
met  at  [he  top,  thereby  precluding,  a*  much  *a 
poaaible,  the  exape  of  foul  and  the  acceaa  of 
air:  Ihe  abopa  were  alao  furniihed  witb 
iioui  aigni,  which  being  auapcnded  croaa- 
u  [he  middle  of  the  airrel,  tended  itill  fur. 
to  preient  lentilation :  the  aewen  were,  at 
ame  time,  in  a  very  ImperTrct  ilate,  the 
1  whii:li  conveyed  away  the  flilh  not  beinjr 
arched  over,  but  running  abore  mound  ;  and  iT 


plaffue  and  other  diieaaea.  (See  jUoiUaniTi  Hut. 
cf  London,  paaaim;  and  HeU'dtn't  Trad  an 
DiteaKLV.  1\.) 

Va  I5»3,  Ihe  deaiha  by  lb*  plagu*  within  th« 

billa  of  monalily  amoi.nled  to  11,503;  <D  IMS 

to30,Hli  in  1G£3  10  33,103;  in  IS3G,  to  10,40U( 

'  in  the  dreadful  peaii.tDce  of  166S  tbey  tOM 

1,5961     And  it  ia  ItnpoMlbl*  to  laT  bow  aooB 

ighi  hare  again  bunt  for ih,  had  It  not  bcao 

ha  atTcre  but  pR»ldin[lal  viiltatioa  of  tba 

great  Bre  by  which  it  waa  inmedlately  Ibllowad, 

--■■  -bich,  by  dulroying  the  mual  crowded  acMl 

lit  parti  of  the  CLly.affiirdedanonportuDlljr, 
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era  of  the  period.  Indulge  Id 

Duniry,  cm  caaianed  by  the  wuie  of  lif*  in  Lon- 
doD.  riie  pop,  Bf»paan,indevd,  to  bave  declined 
beiweco  IIW  and  I7f0 ;  and  during  [he  10  years 
ending  with  ITSS,  the  buriali  appear  to  biea 
amoualcd  a[  an  aiaragc  toS3.SMi  a  year,  while 
the  baptlaroidid  not  exceed  1S,T1IX  ( /Vic*,  Tol. 
il.  p,  B6. )  A  portion,  however  of  tfaia  eDOTmoul 
diacrepancy  is  apparent  only,  and  may  be  ac- 
■   •   '  -  ^       -■-  iona  in  tha  r^IMm  ot 
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baptismfl.  But  it  in,  notwfthtlandiiig,  abun. 
dantlj  certain  that  the  deaths  verj  materially 
exceeded  the  births  at  tlie  period  referred  to ;  and 
that  they  preserred  this  ascendancy  down  to*a 
much  later  period.  The  mortality  in  I765~  1775 
waa  esiirrated  at  about  1  in  20,  or  5  per  cent,  of 
the  existing  population;  but  from  this  period  a 
▼ery  material  change  for  the  better  began  to  Ulce 
place,  in  1790  the  baptisms,  for  the  first  time, 
exceeded  the  burials;  and  during  the  10  years 
ending  with  1890,  there  was  an  excess  in  the  total 
number  of  baptisms  of  51,000  over  the  total 
number  of  burials.  This  excess  has  since  con- 
tinued to  increase.  Hence  it  is  plain,  supposing 
no  unfavourable  change  to  take  place,  that 
London  might  go  on  adding  indefinitely  to  her 
population,  without  drawing  a  single  recruit 
from  the  country. 

The  mortality  of  London  in  the  7  ordinary 
years  (1838-44),  was  at  the  average  rate  of  25 
deaths  annually  out  of  every  1000  inhab.  The 
morulity,  in  the  same  time,  was  22  in  1000,  over 
all  England;  and  onlv  16  or  18  in  1000,  in  the 
healthiest  districu  of  the  country:  in  11  of  the  38 
London  districts  the  morulity  was  lower  than  in 
all  England ;  in  6  of  the  districts,  from  28  to  30 
in  1000 of  the  inhab.  dird  annual]/.  The  region 
round  Smith  field,  BUclcfriars  Bridge,  and  the 
Tower,  is  the  most  unhealthv;  the  healthier 
tracts  include  Lewisham,  Hanover  Square, 
Camberwell  and  Hackney.  The  mortality  of 
Paris  is  about  S3  in  1000  annually ;  being  higher, 
consequently,  than  the  mortality  of  the  worst 
districts  of  London.* 

The  mortality  of  males  in  London  is  97,  of 
females  23  in  1000:  so  that  out  of  equal  num- 
bers living  of  the  two  sexes,  5  males  die  to  4 
females. 

The  mortality  of  boys  under  5  years  of  age,  is 
at  the  rate  of  93  in  1000 ;  of  «irTs  of  the  same  age, 
80  in  1000:  the  morulity  then  rapidly  declines, 
and  at  the  age  of  10-15,  is  at  the  rate  of  5  in  1000 
in  both  sexes;  at  the  age  of  15-25,  only  8  males 
and  6  females  in  1000  die  annually ;  at  the  age  of 
25-35, 11  men  and  9  women  in  1000  die  annually. 
The  mortality  then  rapidly  iocreaaes,  and  18  men 
and  14  women  in  1000,  of  the  age  o''  35-45,  die 
annually.  It  is  wonhy  of  remark  that  at  the 
corresponding  sge  (35-45),  the  mortality  of  men 
and  women,  in  all  England,  is  equal,  being  at  the 
rate  of  12  in  1000  annually.  The  excess  in  the 
morulity  of  men  in  London  continues  up  to  an 
advanced  age:  and  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
&ct  that  a  great  number  of  the  women  are  do- 
mestic servants,  while  the  men  are  artisans,  and 
work  in  close,  dirtv,  crowded  rooms. 

Of  519,757  deaths  in  London,  during  the  10 
/ears  1840-49,  the  causes  were  returned  in  516,706 
msUnces,  9,146  being  referred  to  small-pox, 
13,161  to  measles,  17,574  to  hooping-cough,  and 
19,084  to  scarlatina.  These  diseases,  with  water 
on  the  brain  and  convulsions,  are  chiefly  inci- 
denUl  to  childhood.  So  also  are  pulmonary  in- 
flammations,  including  bronchitis,  pleuri^,  and 
pneumonia,  which  were  faUl  in  57,924  cases. 
Of  the  diseaaes  that  attack  adults,  typhus  and 
consumption  are  the  most  destructive;  19  695 
deaths  having  been  ascribed  to  the  former  and 
69,414  to  the  latter  malady.  4,164  women  died 
in  childbirth ;  13,614  persons  died  violent  deaths. 
Dysentery,  which  was  formerly  so  common, 
caused  only  1,961  deaths;  diarrhoea  13,505,  cho- 
lera 15,521.  The  three  latter  diseases  prevail 
in  summer,  the  inflammatiooa  of  the  chest  in 
winter. 

•  AniMlM  d'H/si^Mt,  Oct.  ISM,  ^  8St. 


About  1  in  6  of  the  people  of  London  die  in 
workhouses,  hospitals,  or  lunatic  asylums. 

Cholera  broke  out  as  an  epidemic  in  1832-34, 
and  again  in  1848-49,  when  it  was  fatal  to 
above  14,000  persons.  The  mortality  of  this 
epidemic  was  greatest  in  low,  badly  drained,  poor 
districts.  It  killed  66  in  every  10,000  of  the  in- 
hablunts;  but  war  nearly  three  times  as  faUl  on 
the  S.  as  on  the  N.  si  Je  of  the  Hiame*!.  The  chief 
differences  in  the  circum^unces  of  the  people  N. 
and  S.  of  the  rivrr  are  shown  in  the  annexed 
table  from  the  Re^istrai^ General's  returns. 
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40 
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iraaU7.184S-48. 

Deaths  from  Cholera  to  lOfiOO 

66 

44 

It7 

penom  Urtae  In  60  ncckB.  cnd- 
bm  Nor.  mSi.  1849. 

S5t 

SAl 

♦47 

PeatlM  from  all  caaaai  anavaDy 
to  10,000  peraoiu  (5.000  main, 
bJOOa  Cmalet).  llrUic  dartM 
the  7  Toan  1831-44. 

The  deaths  have  been  reduced  flnom5per  cent, 
of  the  inbabiunu  in  the  17th  century,  to  2^  per 
cent,  in  the  present  day;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find,  upon  looking  into  the  causes  of  the  excess  of 
morulity  which  still  prevails,  that  all  of  them 
may  either  be  mitigated  or  counteracted.  Mea- 
sures will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily  taken  for  remov. 
ing  Smithfield  market  and  the  houses  for  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  fVom  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and 
for  interring  the  dead  at  a  disUnce  from  human 
dwellings,  if  purer  water  be  required  it  may  be 
procured,  and  supplied  in  abundance,  llie  houses 
and  workshops  of  the  poorer  classes  have  been 
and  may  be  farther  improved.  The  abuses  of 
the  inferior  lodging-houses  should,  in  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  corrected.  And  the  sewerage 
should  be  perfected.  And,  were  these  things 
done,  London,  which  is  now  less  unhealthy  than 
any  other  large  city,  would*  probably,  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  epidemics,  and  be  nearly  as 
salubrious  as  the  country  in  iu  vidnace. 

*'  It  is  found,  from  a  comparison  of  the  seve- 
ral metropolitan  dittricts,  tliat,  C€Bteris  panbuif 
the  mortality  increases  as  the  density  of  the 
pop.  increases,  and  that  where  the  density  and 
the  pop.  are  the  same,  the  rate  of  morulity 
depends  on  tlie  efficiency  of  the  ventilation,  and 
of  the  means  employed  for  the  removal  of  im- 
purities." (jlpp.  toRegisL  Gen,  1st  Rep.)  Epi- 
demic diseases  in  the  crowded  paru  oi  London 
are  attended  with  nearly  double  the  morulity 
that  belonffs  to  them  in  more  airy  districtt ;  and 
diseases  of  the  reepiratory  system  are  increased 
50  per  cent  in  close  iieighlMHirboods.  Mr. 
Farr's  sUtomenu  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrar 
General,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  venti- 
lation and  draioaffe,  are  fully  corroborated  by 
I>r.  Smith,  Dr,  Arnot,  and  other  authorities. 
The  following  uble  (next  page)  represents  the 
mean  annual  morulity  per  cent,  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  England  and  Wales,  from  12  clasaea 
of  disease.  (2U  Mep.  Jpp.  p.  13. ) 

Summer  is  the  healthiest,  winter  the  most  fatal 
season :  and  this  rule  has  prevailed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century.  The  deaths  out  of 
100 living  (1838)  averaged  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  March, 
•85;  in  Apr.,  May,  Juue,  "TO;  in  July,  Aug.» 
Sep.,  "60;  in  Oct.,  No?.,  Dec.,  "66. 
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Incrwue  tif  Population. — It  it  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  ere  no  accurate  accounts  of  the 
populatioD  of  London  previoutly  to  the  census 
of  1801.  The  population  of  the  citj  was,  how- 
ever, estimated  by  Graunt,  the  well-informed 
author  of  the  famous  Treaim  on  Biiis  of  Mor» 
tahtify  at  384,000  in  1661,  and  adding  1.5lh 
to  this  for  tlie  population  of  Westminster, 
Lambeth,  Stepney,  and  other  outlving  parishes, 
he  estimated  the  entire  population  at  about 
460,00a  (06«rft»/Mms,  &c.  5th  ed.  p.  88.  and  p. 
1 05. )  In  all  large  towns,  except  ( as  i  n  retersburji; ) 
there  be  a  great  excess  of  military,  the  number  of 
females  is,  in  modem  times,  found  invariablv  to 
exceed  that  of  males ;  but,  if  we  may  depend  on 
Graunfs  estimate,  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  the 
city  of  London  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  for  he 
makes  the  number  of  oiales  199,112,  and  of 
fcoMles only  184,886.  (p.  8&  )  In  1696  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  city  and  the  out  parishes  was  carefully 
estimated,  bT  the  celebrated  Gregory  King,  at 
527,560 ;  and  considering  the  great  additioiu  that 
bad  been  made  to  the  metropolis  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  this  increase 
does  not  seem  to  be  greater  than  we  should  have 
been  led  to  Infer  from  Graunt*8  estimate.  The 
population  advanced  slowly  during  the  first  half 
of  last  century,  and  indeed,  as  already  stated,  it 
fell  off  between  1740  and  175a  In  his  tract  on 
the  population  of  England,  published  in  1782,  Dr. 
Price  estimated  the  population  of  London,  in 
1777,  at  only  543,420.  (p.  5. )  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  estimate,  like  that  which  he 

Save  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  was  very 
ecidedly  under  the  mark ;  and  the  probabili^ 
seems  to  be  that,  in  1777,  London  had  from 
640,000  to  650,000  inhabs.*  Its  population 
amounted.  Including  Chelsea,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  to  888,198  in  1801,  and  to  1,873.676  in  1841 ; 
and  at  present  it  is  probablv  little  short  of,  if  it 
do  not  exceed,  the  prodigious  strai  of  2,100,000 
—the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  ever,  we 
believe,  congregated  within  the  tame  space,  in 
any  age  or  country. 
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OpfBlart,  miuxt*.  and  tdU 
arMwt  Babylon  Weld, 


Incvnitaft  LeirMwl 

Not  moio  tho  glofv  of  tbo  aarUi  Umb  ilio, 

A  moi*  aoooMplkli'd  wortd'k  duof  glory  nov." 

London  is,  no  doubt,  principally  indebted  for 
her  extraordinary  rise  and  unexampled  rosgni- 
tude,  to  her  admirable  situation,  on  a  greet  na- 
vigable river  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea, 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  countrjr,  of 
which  she  is  naturally  the  emporium.  Her  river 
enables  her  to  obtain  abundant  supplies  of  all  the 
nulkier  descriptions  of  products,  not  onlv  of 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  or  the 
world,  at  the  lowest  possib^  cost.  The  advan- 
tages thence  resulting  have  been  great  and  ob- 
vious.    A  city  in  an  inland  situation  never  could 

*  8fl»  tiM  Tmeta  of  dM  R«t.  Mr.  Hewtett  and  of  Mr.  W«U^  la 
MiBvav  to  Dr.  Price. 


have  attained  to  any  thinff  like  the  colossal  mag- 
nitude of  London.  Indeed,  almost  all  great 
cities,  in  aU  ages  of  the  world,  have  been  tmilt 
either  on  the  sea-shore  or  on  the  banks  of  some 
peat  navigable  river.  Paris  is  probably  the 
largest  city  that  ever  existed  without  any  very 
great  command  of  water  carriage.  But  l>er  adi- 
vance  has  been  slow  compared  « ith  that  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  notwithstanding  the  advantage  she  has 
long  enjoyed,  from  being  the  capiul  of  a  power- 
ful monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  a  polished 
and  luxurious  court,  her  population  is  not,  at 
this  moment,  half  that  of  I^ondon. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  latter  during 
the  present  century  seems  to  l>e  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  same  causes  that  have  increased 
wealth  and  population  in  other  oarts  of  the 
empire,  that  is,  to  the  pn^ess  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce.  Though  not  In  the 
manufacturing  districts,  London  is  now,  by 
means  of  canals,  railways,  and  other  improved 
means  of  communication,  intimately  connected 
with  them ;  and  the  many  advantages  she  enjoys 
as  a  trading  and  commercial  port,  will  always 
secure  for  her  a  large  share  of  the  shipments  of 
manufactured  products.  London  has  also  de- 
rived a  vast  accession  of  influence  from  her 
being  the  se^t  of  government,  the  place  where 
the  dividends  on  the  public  debt  are  paid, 
where  all  transfers  of  ttock  are  effected,  and 
where  all  the  important  pecuniary  transac- 
tions of  the  empire  are  ultinuitely  adjusted. 
And  how  paradoxical  soever  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true  that  tfaie  very  magni- 
tode  of  London  is  an  efficient  cause  of  her 
continued  increase.  The  greater  a  city  be- 
comes, the  greater  is  the  scope  she  affords  for 
the  exercise  of  every  talent  and  acquirement, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  every  taste  and  desire ; 
and  the  more  powerful,  conseciuently,  are  the 
motives  bv  «^hich  she  attracts  all  sorts  of  indi- 
viduals, whether  aspiring  or  carelets,  industrious 
or  idle,  grave  or  gay,  virtuous  or  profligate. 

The  brief  but  comprehensiYe  account  given  by 
Seneca,  of  the  motives  which  drev»  so  great  a  con- 
course of  people  to  imperial  Rome,  applies  without 
the  alteration  of  a  sjllable  to  London: — **A^tic9 
agedum  hone  /regmmtiam,  cut  vix  utKm  imamtium 
teetagufficiumL  AcmmmcwmetcoUmmamMjextoto 
detd^  orbe  terrarum  comnuxtnmL  AHo$  addmek 
amhvtiOf  aBo9  neetttitai  omcH  pubtici,  oHot  impouta 
hjfotiot  a&M  htxuritt,  opukntum  et  ooportunnm  vitiis 
l^nan  quarent :  aHoi  Bbtratium  atuautrum  etipkUtaa^ 
aHoi  tpectactJa  :  qmotdam  traxit  ctmicitia,  quo$dam 
mdiutritL,  Uxtam  otUndenda  virtuH  nacta  materiam : 
quidam  vanttltmformam  attulenmt,  qmdam  vmnakm 
ehquentianu  iVicAnn  turn  hominum  genus  eoncurrit 
t»  urbem,  et  virtuHbuM  ei  vitiumtignaprtemiaponeu' 
tern."  —  Conao/at.  ad  Uehoiam,  cap.  6. 

Yast  as  London  is,  the  chances  are,  should  the 
coimtry  continne  to  prosper,  that  she,  also,  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  magnitude ;  and  the  progress 
she  has  already  made,  unprecedented  as  it  has 
been,  may,  not  improbably,  be  surpassed  by  that 
which  she  is  yet  destined  to  make. 

HabiUy  Condition,  Av. — The  pecuHaridee  of  cha- 
racter belonging  to  the  inhab.  of  London  must  be 
learnt  fixnn  observing  the  manners  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  especially  the  latter;  for  the 
higher  clasMS,  who  reside  in  it  only  during 
four  or  five  months  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
can  scarcely  be  called  Londoners.  Great  ac- 
tivity, imwearied  diligence  in  bnsineas,  a  shrewd 
perception  of  character,  and  an  ever-watchfUl 
regard  to  self-interest,  not  unmingled,  however, 
with  generosity,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  native  pop.     Owing  to  the  extreme  subdi- 
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▼iaion  of  employments,  and  tbe  undivided  atten- 
tion which  most  individoalB  sive  to  their  own 
panuit,  the  citizens  are,  for  the  moet  part,  sin- 
gularly expert  in  it,  and  proportionally  ignorant 
of  every  thing  else.  This,  however,  is  less  so 
now  than  formerly;  the  extensive  drcolation  of 
cheap  publications  having  diffased  information 
in  regard  to  many  topics  of  whkh  the  bulk  of 
the  pop.  had  formerly  the  most  imperfect  ideas, 
llie  pnadpal  merchants,  bankers,  and  tradesmen, 
have  generally  houses  in  the  environs  of  the 
town,  or  in  the  country,  to  which  they  retire 
after  business  during  summer ;  and  manv  indeed, 
though  with  little  advantage  to  their  busmens,  oc- 
cupy these  houses  during  ue  whole  year.  Others 
again,  who  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  of  the  highest 
class,  have  houses  in  the  W.  end  of  the  town  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  and  live  in  first-rate  style. 
But  the  expenses  in  which  they  are  thus  involved 
frequently  exceed  their  means,  and  are  a  principal 
cause  of  those  wild  speculations  and  disgracdnl 
failures  which,  of  late  years,  have  been  so  very 
iVequent.  The  w«dth  of  London  is  not,  in  truth, 
to  be  found  amongst  those  who  make  the  greatest 
display,  but  among  the  quiet  living,  unostentatious, 
tradesmen. 

The  inferior  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  though 
sometimes  very  wealthy,  abstain  flrom  all  expen- 
sive indulgences.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  resort  to 
an  over-crowded  watering-place  for  a  week  or  fort- 
night, trying,  in  vain,  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
anxieties  of  business.  But  a  fiur  larger  number 
may  say,  with  Mrs.  Gilpin, 

*'  For  twlo»  tn  icdtaM  jmn,  ju  v* 
NoholUayluvviMa.*' 

The  London  tradesman,  unlike  the  Parisian,  is 
essentially  domestic.  He  knows  nothing  of  table' 
d*h6te$.  His  visits  to  the  sea>  side,  the  country,  his 
friends  or  club,  are  all  exceptions  to  his  ordinary 
regularity. 

Most  classes  of  skilled  workmen  receive  high 
wages,  which  having  been  little,  if  at  all,  redu<^ 
since  1815,  they  are  at  present  much  better  off 
than  during  the  war.  Their  circumstances  vary, 
of  course,  according  to  their  prudence.  Few  save 
money ;  but  all  live  well,  using  butchers*  meat  to 
an  extent  unknown  any  where  else,  and  dressing, 
on  holidays  at  least,  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of 
the  classes  above  them.  Many,  not  contented 
with  one  holiday  in  the  week,  keep  a  second, 
known  as  **  St.  Monday,**  and  not  unAnequently 
a  third,  sometimes  spent  in  revelry,  but  more 
ApM^uently,  perhaps,  in  country  excursions  with 
their  fkmilies.  Others,  however,  work  unremit- 
tingly fh>m  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  con- 
tent with  an  Easter  or  \Vhit-monday*s  trip  to 
Gravesend  or  Sheemess  in  a  steamer,  or  to  Wind- 
sor or  Brighton  by  a  pleasure  train,  or  to  Hampton 
Court,  Richmond,  Kew,Hampetead,orBlackheath, 
on  a  pic-nic  excursion.  In  summer  mornings 
large  parties  may  be  seen  leaving  town  on  some 
such  expedition,  in  vans,  well  provided  with 
good  cheer,  and  not  unf^uently,  also,  with  one 
or  more  musicians ;  and  in  the  evenings  tbe  same 
parties  may  be  seen  returning  in  a  state  of  uproar- 
ious enjoyment.  But  it  must,  notwithstanding,  be 
admitted,  that  beer  shops  and  gin  shops  are  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  labouring  claoflos  of  L(m- 
don. 

The  class  of  female  domestic  servants  comprises 
a  far  greater  number  of  individuals  than  any  other 
business  or  occupation  in  London.  Their  wages 
are  bigh,  and  they  are  in  general  extremely  well 
oft  Perhaps  they  are  not  as  provident  as  they 
might  be,  and  that  money  is  fi^uently  spent  on 
useless  flnerj*  that  had  better  be  aepoeited  in  Sa- 
vings* banks.    Needlewomen,  washerwomen,  &c. 


especially  the  former,  are  not  nearly  so  well  off  at 
indoor  servants ;  and  it  would  not,  we  thinlc,  be 
difficult  to  show,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  such 
discussions,  why  this  is  the  case.  On  the  wholes 
however,  it  may  be  safsly  affirmed  that  nowhere  in 
the  U.  K.  are  the  industrious  classes,  provided 
they  be  weO  conducted,  so  comfortably  situated  as 
in  London. 

The  lowest  class  of  all,  those  whose  means  of 
existence  are  precarious,  disreputable,  or  disho- 
nest, have  peculiar  habits.  They  care  little  for 
appearances;  and  are  all  but  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  people,  except  when  Uieir  wants  or 
delinquencies  intrude  them  on  the  public  notice. 

All  classes  of  Londoners,  fVom  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  are  brought  together  on  Epsom 
Downs  <m  the  ''Derby,"  or  grand  race  day. 
The  assemblage  is  as  motley  as  it  is  immense; 
but  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  to  be 
seen  so  vast  a  concourse  of  well-dressed  people^ 

ridid  equipages,  and  high-bred  horses.  All  the 
acteristic  humours  m  the  lower  rlnnncfl  are 
displayed  on  the  road  and  on  the  Downs. 

Mvirona,  — The  metropolis  is  surrounded  by  a 
country  of  varied  surface  andgreat  productive- 
ness. The  ground  on  the  E.,W.,  and  S.  extends 
in  a  flat  along  the  river,  which  is  prevented  from 
inundating  it  at  high  water  by  extensive  embank- 
ments, probably  constructed  by  the  Romans.  Chi 
the  N.  the  ground  rises  gradually  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  800  or  400  ft,  and  &e  flat  on  the  &  is  also 
bounded  by  grounds  which  attain  to  a  like  ele- 
vation. The  picturesque  hills  of  Surrey,  near 
Dulwich  and  Norwood,  are  studded  with  the 
villas  of  citizens,  who  retire  thither  horn  tbe 
bustle  of  town.  Bhickheath,  more  to  the  R., 
and  nearer  the  river,  though  not  so  fashionable 
as  in  the  days  when  Greenwich  had  a  palace 
and  a  court,  continues  to  be  a  favourite  resort 
In  summer,  and  its  buildings  have  increased 
since  the  access  to  it  has  l^en  facilitated  by 
the  railway.  N.  of  the  metropolis  lie  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate,  both  of  which  command  ex- 
tensive views  of  Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  and  other 
counties :  these  villages,  with  others  on  the  N.,  and 
Dulwich,  Camberwell,  Clapham,  ftc^  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  river,  consist,  mostly,  of  the  houses  of 
tradesmen  and  others  who  daily  visit  the  dty 
in  pursuit  o(  business.  This  prevalent  fSuhion 
among  the  Londoners  <^  fixing  their  abode  in 
the  suburbs  has  been  greatly  encouraged  b^ 
the  easy  communication  aflbrded  by  the  omnt- 
buses  and  coaches  which  run  to  and  fixHU  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  till  late  at  night  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  the  pop.  of  the  dty  proper 
has  decreased  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  It  may  now,  indeed,  be  called 
a  collection  of  shops  and  warehouses  rather  than 
of  residences  for  families.  The  suburban  villas 
vary  in  size  and  grandeur,  according  to  the  means 
or  tastes  of  their  proprietors ;  but  comfort  and  neat* 
uesB  are  their  umversal  characteristics. 

Cbrporatiom, — The  City  of  London  is  nnder  the 
government  of  the  lord  mayor,  2  sheriffs,  26  alder- 
men, 206  common-ooundimen,  a  recorder,  and 
other  officers,  and  is  divided  for  munidpal  pur- 
poses into  26  wards,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
government  of  an  alderman.  The  Saxon  deno- 
mination for  the  governor  of  London  was  oortgraf 
or  portreeve^  which,  about  a  century  alter  the 
Conquest  was  changed  to  mayor.  This  officer 
was  appointed  by  the  Crown  till  1216,  when  the 
dtiaens  obtained  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
mayor.  The  mode  of  election  now  followed  was 
fixed  in  1476  by  an  act  of  common-council. 

The  lord  mayor  is  annually  chosen  f^om  the 
body  of  aldermen,  at  a  court  held  at  GaUdhall  on 
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Mtchaefanitf  daj,  and  is  swoni  in  to  the  dntie«  of 
his  office  on  tlie  9th  of  Not.  ibllowing.  A  grand 
pageant  takes  place  on  the  occasion,  followeid  by 
a  dinner  and  ball  at  GuildhaU.  In  most  instances, 
though  not  always,  the  alderman  next  in  senioritpr 
to  the  lord  mayor  is  elected  his  successor.  He  is 
always  free  of  one  of  the  great  city  conrpanies, 
and  most  have  served  the  office  of  sheriff;  The 
lord  mayor  is  second  only  to  the  sovereign  within 
the  city,  and  at  the  sovereign's  death  he  takes  his 
seat,  at  the  privy  council,  and  signs  before  every 
other  subject  His  powers  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county,  and  his  authority 
extends  over  the  whole  city  and  a  portion  of  the 
suburbs^ 

The  division  of  the  city  into  wards  appears  to 
have  been  made  very  eariy  in  the  13th  century; 
there  were  twenty-four  wards,  which  became 
twenty-five  in  the  year  1393  by  a  division  of  the 
ward  of  Faningdoii.  In  1550  a  great  part  of  the 
bor.  o(  South  wark  was  formed  into  a  ward,  and 
called  Bridge  Ward  Without ;  but  it  is  now 
merely  a  nominal  ward,  giving  a  name  to  the 
senior  alderman,  who  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy 
is  removed  to  it  from  his  own  ward,  and  is  then 
called  **  the  father  of  the  dty." 

Tbn  following  U  an  alpb«b«dcal  lltt  of  the  name*  of 
the  wards,  with  an  iodication  of  their  dtuatton,  and  the 
number  ofco«nmon*oouncilmen*: 

1.  Aldercgate.  on  both  tide*  of  Aldersgate  Street,  in- 
cludinf  ihe  Pott-offlce.    Com.  ooun.  8. 

2.  Aldcat«,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  city,  includes  the  B. 
ends  or  Leadenhall  Street,  and  Fenchurcli  Street,  and 
Cnitched  Friars,  called  Alegate  in  the  old  Ust  of  1S85, 
giTen  bj  Maitland.    Con.  coun.  8. 

3.  Basaishaw  (oorrupted  from  BasingeVhaugh )  in- 
cludes Utile  more  than  Basinghall  Street.    Com.  coun. 

4.  Billfaigsgate,  from  Billingsgate  Market  to  near 
Fenchorch  Street.    Com.  coun.  H. 

5.  Bishopsgate,  both  sides  of  Bishopsgate  Street.  Com. 
coun.  14. 

6.  Bread  Street,  E.  of  St.  Paul's,  and  8.W.  of  Clieap- 
side.    Com.  coun.  M. 

7.  Bridge  Within,  London  Bridge  and  Fish  Street 
HUl,  includes  the  Monument.    Com.  coun.  A. 

8.  Bridge  Without,  part  of  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark. 

9.  Broad  Street,  between  Blshopsgate  Ward  and  Cole- 
Bian  Street,  ineludes  the  Bank ;  tbls  is  apparentijr  the 
Lodingeber  of  the  ancient  list.    Com.  coun.  8. 

10.  Candlewick,  between  Lombard  Street  and  London 
Brifige,  named  from  Cannon  Street,  which  was  for- 
merly cRlled  Candlewick  Street.    Com.  coun.  6. 

11.  CasUe  Baynard,  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Thames. 
Com.  coun.  8. 

12.  Cheap,  both  sides  of  the  E.  end  of  Cheapside  and 
the  Poultry,  including  GuildhaU.  This  is  probably  Ward 
Fori  in  the  ancient  list.    Com.  coon.  8. 

13.  Coleman  Street,  faiciades  Loth6ury,  part  of  Lon- 
don Wall  and  Finsbury  Circus.    Com.  coun.  8. 

14.  Cordwainers,  SB  of  Cheapside ;  hidudes  Bow 
Church.    Com.  coun.  6. 

15.  Comhill,  a  small  ward  on  both  sides  of  Comhill, 
Includes  the  Exchange.    Com.  cotm.  6. 

16.  Cripplegate,  reaches  from  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  to  the  boundary  of  the  city  on  the  N. ;  It  Includes 
Fore  Street  and  the  Barbican     Com.  conn.  16. 

17.  Dowgate.  between  Snuthwark  Bridge  and  London 
Bridge,  htciudes  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  Com .  coun. 
6. 

18.  Farringdon  Within,  foclndes  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
part  of  Cheapside,  Newgate  Street,  and  Ludirate  Street. 
and  reaches  the  river  near  Blackfriars  Bridge  ;  this  and 
the  followbig  are  the  "  Lodgate  and  Newgate  "of  the 
old  list.    Com.  ooun.  14. 

19  Farringdon  Without,  hicludes  Smithfleld,  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  Fleet,  part  of  Holbom,  and  the  whole  of 
Fleet  Street.    Com.  coun.  16. 

SO.  Langbonrne.  include<i  Fenchurcli  Street,  and  a 
part  of  Lombard  Street.    Com.  coun.  8. 

21.  Lime  Street,  includes  the  East  India  House,  and  a 
•mall  cpace  arouud  it.    Com.  coun.  4. 

22.  Portsoken,  Eastward  of  HcMindsdltch  and  the 
Minories.    Com.  ooun.  8. 


•  Atantsa^vafdMBt  t  Monenion,  bat  th«iimnb«  bM      _ 
'  fawTMMffd.  ull  K  mchwl  «tO  In  th«  whole :  trat  bi  a  rwuto. 
*  to  1830.  tiM  muabv  was  raduMd  to  K06. 
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28.  Queenhithe  on  the  Rlrer.  W.  of  Southwark  Bridge. 
Cora.  coup.  6. 

24.  Tower,  from  Tower  HUl  to  Billingsgate,  includes 
the  Custom  House.    €km».  ooun.  8. 

25.  Vintry,  on  the  Thames,  and  both  sides  of  South- 
wark Bridge.    Com.  coun.  6. 

26.  Walbrook,  S  of  the  Mansion  House,  Includes  the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook.    Com.  coun.  6. 

The  aldermen  are  chosen  by  such  honseholders 
as  ace  freemen,  and  pay  an  annual  rent  of  iOL 
Each  alderman  is  elected  for  life,  and  has  the  di- 
rection of  the  business  of  his  waurd,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  lord  mavor.  They  are  all 
justices  of  the  peace  within  the'  city.  The  sheritTs 
are  elected  every  year,  on  Midsummer  day,  by  the 
corporation  and  freemen,  and  are  sheri&  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  of  the  city  of 
London :  they  enter  on  their  duties,  and  are  sworn  in 
at  Westminster  on  Michaelmas  day.  The  common 
cocmcilmen  are  chosen  by  the  householders  in  all 
the  wards  except  Bridge  Without  The  com- 
mon councilmen  are  the  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  *«  Court  of  Common  Council," 
which  is  composed  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  councilmen.  lliis  court  disposes  of 
the  corporation  funds,  makes  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  dty,  and  nominates  certain  of  the  city 
officers.  Its  sittings  are  usually  public,  and  its 
title  **  honourable.'^ 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  here,  as 
in  most  other  great  towns,  civic  dignities  have 
been  lon^  declining  in  the  public  estimation. 
The  principal  bankers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen, 
all  but  uniformly  decline  serving  in  any  civic 
office,  and  rather  than  do  this  will  submit  to  pay 
very  heavy  fines.  In  consequence,  the  offices  in 
question  have  been  filled,  for  some  years  past,  by 
an  inferior,  though  still  very  respectable  class  of 
citizens.  It  has  been  customary,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, to  advance  lord  mayors,  and  other  city 
functionaries,  to  the  rank  of  Itnights  and  baronets. 
But  it  were  well  that  this  practice,  which  has 
nothing  save  its  antiquity  to  recommend  it,  were 
discontinued.  It  has  sometime  made  honours 
be  conferred  on  very  questionable  parties. 

The  Livery  consisU  of  freemen  of  the  city,  who 
are  also  flree  of  one  or  other  of  the  dty  companies. 
Each  of  these  companies  was,  at  its  formation, 
intended  to  compnse  the  different  individuals 
within  the  dty,  properly  so  called,  engaged  in  the 
peculiar  depsirtment  of  industry  called  by  its 
name ;  and  had  power  to  enact  bye-laws,  and  to 
Uy  down  reguUtions  for  the  government  of  the 
trade.  Hius,  for  example,  no  one  cotdd  commence 
business  within  the  dty  of  London  as  grocer, 
mercer,  or  goldsmith,  without  being  fVee  of  the 
grocers',  mercers',  or  goldsmiths'  companies.  And 
this  freedom  could  only  be  acquired  by  inherit- 
ance, serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  ft^eeman,  or 
paying  a  fine,  or  otherwise,  as  tne  company'  might 
choose  to  order;  and  after  admission,  all  indi- 
viduals had  to  conform  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  to  the  mles  and  reflations  laid  down  by 
the  company.  But  the  inconveniences  of  thd 
system  gradually  became  obvious ;  and  it  has,  in 
consequence,  been  so  much  modified,  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  difierent  incorporated  companiee  no 
longer  oppose  any  obsUde  to  individuals  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country  establishing  them- 
selves in  business  within  the  dty,  nor  interfere  in 
any  degree  with  the  management  of  their  concerns. 
In  fact,  any  one  who  pleases  may  now  purchase  at 
Guildhall  a  licence  entitling  him  to  trade  within 
the  dty  for  bL  withont  being  ft^  of,  or  having 
anything  to  do  with,  any  company.  The  dty  com- 
panies have,  in  truth,  become  charitable  rather  thaiL 
political,  or  even  munidpal,  institutions.    Some  of 
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companies  obtained  very  large  grants  of  land  in 
Ulster  during  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  most  of 
tliem  are  trustees  for  sums  of  money  and  other 
TOToperty  beaueathed  by  benevolent  individuals. 
They  expend  their  revenues  partly  in  festivities, 
but  principally  in  pensions  to  widows  and  decayed 
brethren,  the  support  of  schools,  &c  There  are  in 
$il  91  companies,  of  which  40  have  halls,  where 
they  transact  business,  keep  their  records,  and 
hold  fiBstivals.  Some  of  these  halls  are  very  fine 
fiU>rics;  that  of  the  goldsmiths  in  Foster  Lane, 
rebuilt  since  1881,  is  a  magnificent  structure ;  and 
were  it  in  a  situation  where  it  could  be  seen, 
would  be  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
dty. 

The  following  12  are  called  the  Great  CompanU$^ 
and  from  one  or  other  of  them  the  lord  mayor 
mutt  be  elected : — 


Mercers. 

Grocers. 

Drapers. 

Fishmongers. 

Goldsmims. 

Skinners. 


Merchant  Taylors. 

Haberdashers. 

Salters. 

Ironmongers 

Vintners 

Clothworkers. 


There  are  about  12,000  liverymen,  in  whom, 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in 
888,  the  right  of  returning  the  4  mems.  of  the 
H.  of  C  for  the  dty  was  exclusively  vested.  A 
Common  Hall  is  an  assembly  of  the  liverymen, 
called  together  at  the  reouisition  of  a  considerable 
number  of  their  bodv :  tne  lord  mayor  is  the  pre- 
sident bv  riffht  of  office. 

The  Qnildhall,  where  the  Corporation  meetings, 
festivals,  and  common  halls  are  held,  stands  at 
the  N.  end  of  King  Street,  Cheapside.  Having 
been  much  damaged  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  it 
was  replaced  by  the  present  ^ifice,  constructed  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  building.  The  front, 
added  in  1789,  is  in  a  heterogeneous  s^le.  The 
great  hall,  168  ft.  in  length,  by  48  in  breadth, 
and  58  in  height,  built  and  paved  of  stone,  is 
capable  <^  accommodating  6,000  persons ;  at  least 
that  number  were  present  at  the  grand  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  oorporaticm  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns in  1814.  At  Mch  end  of  the  hall  is  a 
magnificent  painted  glass  window  in  the  pointed 
style  {  but  the  roof  is  fiat,  panelled,  and  inappro- 
priate ;  and  the  whole  requires  to  be  renovated  and 
made  consistent  with  the  original  character  of  the 
building.  In  the  hall  are  statues  erected  by  the 
corporation  in  honour  of  Lonl  Chatham  and  his 
son  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Nelson,  and 
Alderman  Beckford.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  latter 
is  inscribed  the  famous  reply  made,  or  rather  said 
to  have  been  made,  in  1770,  by  Beckford,  who 
was  then  lord  mayor,  and  one  of  the  mems.  for 
the  dty,  to  the  answer  of  his  miyestv  TQeorge  II L) 
to  an  address  and  remonstrance  of  Uie  comm<m- 
coundL*  At  the  W.  end  of  the  hall  are  the  two 
wooden  giants  called  Gog  and  Magog,  the  subject 
of  so  many  nursery  tales.  In  the  ooundl-chamber, 
where  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council  hold  their  courts,  is  a  statue  isX  George  III. 
by  Chantrev;  it  has  also  a  library  containing 
books  of  reference,  relative  chiefly'to  the  hist<»y 
of  London,  and  the  affidrs  of  the  dty,  and  various 
other  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  corporation. 

Tlie  dty  has  its  peculiar  courts  of  law,  most  of 
which  are  held  in  the  GoildhalL  The  lord  mayor's 
court,  for  actions  of  debts  and  trespass,  and  for 
appeals,  Ss  presided  over  by  the  recorder  of  the 
city.  The  sherifb  hold  courts  of  record  four  days 
eveiT  week.  The  Chamberlain's  court,  hdd  daily, 
deddea  disputes  between  masten  and  apprentices, 
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and  admits  qualified  persons  to  the  freedom  of  the 
'  dty.  Courts  of  Petty  Session  for  small  offences 
j  are  hdd  daily  at  the  Mansion  House,  by  the  lord 

mayor  and  an  alderman,  and  at  the  GuOdhall  by 

two  aldermen.     There  are  also  several  minor 

courts. 

1  The  revenues  of  the  corporation  of  London 
amounted,  according  to  the  commissioners*  report, 
to  162,035i:  in  1881,  and  to  160,194iL  in  1832. 
These  large  fbnds  are  derived  from  rents  chT  houses 
and  land,  market  tolls,  bequests,  interest  on  _go- 
vemment  securities,  and  a  few  other  sources.  The 
expenditure  in  the  year  1881  was  149,411/.  and  in 
1832, 169,256/: :  the  chid  items  consist  of  salaries 
to  municipal  officers,  maintenance  of  police  and 
prisons,  corporation  entertainments,  purdiase  of 
securities,  and  payment  of  debts.  The  lord  mayor 
has  8,000/.  a  year  allowed  him  to  support  the  (Ug- 
nity  of  his  office,  and  a  splendid  official  residence, 
the  Mansion-house,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Poultry, 
nearly  oppodte  the  Bank.  This,  which  has  been 
much,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  not  very 
justly  censured,  is  a  large  structure,  b^un  in 
1789,  and  finished  in  1758,  with  a  Coiuithian 
portico  on  a  rustic  basement.  The  grand  or 
Egyptian  Hall  (in  which,  however,  there  is  no- 
thing Egyptian  t),  the  ball-room,  and  the  saloon, 
are  magnificent  apartments,  but  some  of  the  pri- 
vate apartments,  occupied  bv  the  lord  mayor,  are 
but  indifierently  lighted.  The  plate  used  at  dvic 
entertainments  bdongs  to  the  corporation,  and  is 
"^^iry  valuable. 

The  dtv  of  Westminster  was  andently  governed 
by  the  abbot;  but  since  the  reformation  it  has 
been  under  the  anthoritv  of  dvil  officers  nominated 
by  the  dean.  The  chief  magistrate  is  the  high 
steward,  generally  a  nobleman,  who  holds  the  o^e 
for  life;  the  next  is  the  high  bailiff*,  chosen  by 
the  high  steward,  who  also  holds  the  office  for 
life.  There  are  16  burgesses,  whose  offices  are 
similar  to  those  of  aldermen,  each  having  Juris- 
diction in  a  separate  ward ;  out  of  these  are  elected 
two  head  bur^^esses,  one  for  the  dty  and  the  other 
for  the  liberties,  who  take  rank  after  the  high 
bailifif;  each  buivess  has  an  assistant;  there  is 
also  a  high  constiu>le,  who  has  authority  over  the 
other  constables.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sesdons 
is  held  at  the  Westminster  town-hall  four  times  a 
year.  The  court  of  St  MartinVle-Grand  is  held 
for  the  trial  of  personal  actions  relating  to  that 
part  of  the  liberties.  The  oourt-leet  is  hdd  under 
the  authority  of  the  dean,  for  choodng  offiicers, 
removing  nuisances,  and  dmilar  matters. 

Southwark  was  andently  governed  by  its  own 
officers,  but  dnce  the  year  1827,  it  has  been  for 
many  purposes  subject  to  the  lord  mavor,  who 
governs  by  a  steward  and  bailiff*,  the  former  ol 
whom  hdds  a  court  of  record  every  Monday  at 
the  Town-hall  in  the  Borough  High' Street.  An- 
other court  is  hdd  at  Bankdde  for  the  Clink 
liberty,  a  mean  denseljjr-peopled  district,  to  the 
westward  of  London  Bridge. 

Parliamentary  Repretntatwa,  —  Down  to  the 
pasdng  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  1882,  the  metro- 
polis sent  8  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the 
dty,  elected  by  the  liverymen ;  2  for  the  dty  of 
Westminster,  elected  by  scot  and  lot  voters ;  and 

2  for  the  bor.  of  Southwark,  also  dected  by  scot 
and  lot  voters.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Reform  Act  created  4  new  bors.,  out  of  parts  of 
the  metropolis  not  induded  in  the  former  bors. ; 
Wz.  those  of  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  and  Lambeth,  giving  to  each  2  mems. 
Hence  the  metropolis  now  returns  16  mema.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  dected  by  the  lOt  householders,  and 
those  previondy  in  possesion  of  the  fhmchise. 
Subjoined  is  an 
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Butcriad  Notke.  —  Nothing  is  known  of  Lon- 
don previooalj  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans; 
and  It  may  be  doubted,  from  the  silence  of  Julius 
Gesar,  whether  it  then  existed,  or,  at  all  events, 
whether  it  had  attained  to  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude. But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  statement  of  Tacitus  (AmnaL  Ub.  xiv. 
cap.  88.),  already  referred  to,  that  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Nero  it  was  an  important  emporium, 
though  not  distinguished  by  the  title  of  colony ; 
and  It  is  doubtftil  whether  it  ever  attained  to  tliat 
distinction.* 

After  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  and  the 
Saxons  had  divided  the  country  among  them- 
selves, London  is  supposed  to  have  become  the 
capital  of  the  E.  Saxon  kingdom.  On  the  intro- 
ducticm  of  Christianity  into  England,  it  was  one 
of  the  first  pUces  to  embrace  the  new  faith,  and 
early  became  a  bishop's  see.  St  Paul's,  and  St. 
Peter's,  in  Westminster,  were  first  founded  about 
this  time.  In  the  paucity  of  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  period  of  the  heptarchy,  all  we  hear  of 
London  la,  that  it  sufiTered  severely  from  fire  in 
764,  798,  and  801,  on  each  of  which  occasions  it  is 
said  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed.  As  soon  as 
England  had  been  united  under  one  monarch,  it 
appears  to  have  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire ;  and,  in  888,  a  wittenagemot,  or  parlia- 
ment, was  held  in  it  to  consult  on  the  best  means 
of  repelling  the  Danes,  who  were  ravaging  the 
eastern  counties.  It  was,  however,  sacked  ^  the 
Danes  in  839 :  in  982  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire ;  and  in  994,  the  inhsh.  purchased  a  tempo- 
rary remission  fVtmi  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  by 
paying  them  a  high  ransom. 

At  the  Conque^  London  submitted  to  William, 
and  soon  after  received  a  charter  in  the  English 
language,  the  original  of  which  is  still  preserved. 
Within  the  60  vears  following  the  Norman  con- 
quest it  sufTered  severely  by  Sre  on  five  difil^rent 
occasions;  but  being  then  built  prindpally  of 
wood,  it  was  easfly  repaired  from  the  timber  fUr- 
idshed  by  the  extensive  fbrests  of  Islington  and 
Honiser,  which  still  existed  when  Fitzstephen 
wrote  m  the  succeeding  century.  London  was 
then  unpaved,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  state- 
ment of  contemporary  historians,  the  rafters  of  the 
roof  of  Bow  diurch,  which  were  blown  off  by  a 
hurricane  In  1091,  struck  faito  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  20  ft.  llie  same  hurricane  caused  so 
Uffh  a  tide  in  the  Thames,  that  the  wooden 
brklge,  which  had  stood  200  years  was  carried 
away  by  the  stream.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  I. 
in  1100  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  dty, 
which  restored  its  ancient  privileges,  as  they 
existed  befbre  the  Norman  conquest,  relieved  the 
inhab.  tnm  many  oppressive  services,  such  as 
compulsory  entertainment  of  the  king's  house- 
bolo,  and  abolished  several  barbarous  customs  of 
the  Saxon  period.  The  dtixens  acquired  by  this 
charter  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  ma- 
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gistrates.  The  Norman  monarchs,  it  is  true,  sei« 
dom  respected  corporate  privileges,  even  when 
conceded  bv  themselves;  but  still  this  charter 
was  valuable  as  famishing  a  standard  to  which 
to  refer  in  ftiture  disputes  with  the  crown,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  served  as  the  model  from  which 
liagnaCharta  was  taken.  About  the  middle  oc 
the  12th  century,  it  was  determined  to  build  a 
•tone  bridge  over  the  Thames.  The  first  wooden 
bridge  having,  as  already  stated,  been  carried 
away  in  1091,  was  replaced  bv  another,  which 
was  burned  down  in  1186.  The  bridge  erected 
instead  of  the  latter  became  so  ruinous  in  less  than 
80  years,  that  it  was  thought  a  stone  bridge 
would  be  less  cosUy  in  the  end  than  the  continual 
repairs  required  to  keep  up  these  unsubstantial, 
though  cheaper  structures.  The  latter,  begun  in 
1176,  and  finished  in  1209,  was  an  extraorainary 
work  for  the  time ;  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  very  bridge  taken  down  in  1832,  though  fre- 
quent alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  had  ma- 
terially impaired  its  identity.  Three  years  after 
its  erection  a  dreadful  loss  of  human  life  was  oc- 
casicmed  by  a  fire  on  the  bridge,  described  in 
Stew's  Chronicle :  —  **  Tbe  tenth  of  July  at  night 
the  dty  of  London  upon  the  S.  side  dT  the  river  of 
Thames,  with  Uie  church  of  our  Ladle  of  the 
Canons  in  Southwarke,  being  on  fire,  and  an  ex- 
ceeding great  multitude  of  people  passing  the 
bridge,  sodainely  tbe  N.  parte,  by  blowing  of  the 
S.  winde,  was  also  set  on  fire,  and  the  people 
which  were  even  now  passing  the  bridge,  per- 
ceiving the  same,  would  nave  returned,  tot  were 
stopp^  with  fire,  and  it  came  to  passe,  that  as 
they  protracted  time,  the  S.  ende  was  fired,  so 
that  people  thronging  themselves  betwixt  the  two 
fires,  there  came  to  aide  them  manv  ships  and 
vessels,  into  the  which  the  multitude  so  undis- 
erectly  pressed,  that  the  ships  being  drowned,  it 
was  saide,  there  were  destroved  about  three 
thousand  persons."  About  this  time  an  order 
was  made  bv  the  court  of  aldermen  that  no 
house  should  be  built  without  party  walls  8  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  16  ft.  in  height.  This  order,  dated 
in  1191,  was  doubtless  intended  to  obviate  the  re- 
currence of  the  fires  by  which  the  dty  had  been 
often  partially  destroved ;  but  it  was  little,  if  at 
all,  attended  to,  and  is  interesting  principally 
fipom  its  being  the  first  document  m  which  tlie 
chief  magistrate  of  London  is  designated  Lord 
Mavor.  He  had  hitherto  been  called  Chief 
Bailiff. 

In  the  year  1211  the  dtixens  began  to  form  a 
deep  ditch,  200  ft  in  width,  without  the  dty  wall 
on  all  sides,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  King 
John.  In  1218  the  forest  of  Middlesex  was 
deared,  and  the  dtixens  of  London  were  permitted 
to  purchase  land  and  build  thereon.  Thus  was 
begun  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  stands  N. 
of  the  dty,  and  is  now  so  populous.  In  1221, 
Henry  IIL  laid  the  first  stone  cf  tlie  present  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  1236,  water  pipes  heg^  to 
be  liid  down  in  the  dty,  which  nad  previously 
been  supplied  with  water  from  wells  and  rivulets 
running  through  it  into  the  Thames,  the  names, 
at  least,  of  some  of  which  are  still  preserved.  The 
pipes  now  referred  to  brought  a  o(^ious  stream 
nrom  springs  at  Ttbum,  a  village  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Oxford  Street,  near  its  W.  end,  to  the 
dty  of  London.  Various  leaden  cisterns,  named 
conduits,  were  afterwards  constructed  tor  the 
reception  of  the  water,  whence  it  was  drawn  by  the 
inhabitanta.  In  1282,  during  a  mat  fhwt,  such 
msiinn  of  ice  were  brought  down  uie  Thames,  that 
5  arches  of  LoodoQ  Bridge  were  destrojred.  In  1804 
the  first  recorder  was  appointed. 

Early  in  the  lith  century  coal  began  to  be  im- 
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ported  into  London;  and  a  notion  having  got 
abroad  that  its  smoke  was  injarious  to  the  public 
health,  parliament  petitioned  the  king,  Edward  I., 
in  1816,  to  prohibit  the  burning  of  coal,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  intolerable  nuisance  t  But 
experience  served,  in  no  veiy  lengthened  period, 
to  dissipate  this  groundless  prejudice.  The  imports 
of  coal  have  continued  progressively  to  increase ; 
and  its  ample  supply  has  been  one  of  the  circum* 
stances  that  have  contributed  most  to  the  unex- 
ampled magnitude  of  the  city,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants. 

In  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  fkdlity  with  which 
felons  made  their  escape  from  London  across  the 
bridge  into  the  adjoining  village  of  Southwark, 
whicn,  until  then,  was  beyond  the  mayor's  jurisdic- 
tion, Edward  III.  granted  a  charter  assigning  this 
village  to  the  city  for  ever,  and  empowering  the 
city  magistrates  to  act  in  Southwark  as  in  London. 

In  1349  the  kingdom  was  scourged  by  a  pesti- 
lence which  is  said  to  have  raged  with  extreme 
severity  in  London.  The  city  was  again  visited 
by  the  plague  in  1361 ;  and  it  is  worth  notice, 
tnat  this  visitation  was  ascribed,  and  probably 
with  good  reason,  to  the  corruption  occasioned  by 
the  slaughter  of  cattle,  sheep,  occ,  in  the  city.  In 
consequence  his  majesty,  Edward  III.,  issued  a 
pnMlamation,  forbidding  the  slaughter  of  all 
animals  nearer  than  Stratford  and  Ejnightsbridge. 
But  the  butchers,  tavern-keepers,  and  others,  in- 
terested in  the  support  of  the  Smithfield  nuisance, 
had  then,  as  now,  influence  enough  to  set  at 
nought  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  and  to  per- 
petuate their  pestilential  abomination.  (^St<no*$ 
Surveuy  i.  2,  ed.  1754.) 

In  1381  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  his  death 
by  the  hands  of  the  lord  mayor,  occasioned  the 
addition  of  the  dagger  to  the  city  arms,  where  it 
still  appears.  During  this  century  various  reforms 
were  effected  in  the  cleaning  and  paving  of  the 
streets.  But  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  these 
and  all  ether  improvements  in  1392,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  refhsal  of  a  loan  of  10,000iL  to 
Kin^  Richard  by  the  corporation,  the  mayor, 
shenfis,  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens  were 
imprisoned,  heavy  penalties  exacted,  the  city 
fttuichises  abrogated,  and  the  courts  removed  to 
York.  Heavy  bribes  effected  a  removal  of  seve- 
ral of  these  grievances ;  but  the  city  did  not  re- 
cover its  proper  influence  tiU  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  • 

In  the  following  century  the  progress  of  im- 
provement was  still  more  rapid.  Lamps  were 
introduced  in  1416.  Holbom,  a  part  of  the  Strand, 
and  other  principal  thoroughfares,  were  paved; 
additional  conduits  and  water-pipes  were  laid 
down ;  and  wooden  houses  began  to  be  replaced  by 
others  of  brick,  made  in  Moorfields.  Stocks,  for 
the  punishment  t)f  disorderly  persons,  were  erected 
ih  the  different  wards.  And  Guildhall,  Leadenhall, 
and  Croebv-honse,  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Qa  por- 
tion of  which  has  recently  l^en  rest<H«d\  were 
built 

In  the  16th  oenturv  the  advance  was  much 
greater.  An  unusually  long  exemption  from  those 
dvil  wars  which  had,  under  the  Plantagenets, 
inflicted  great  injury  on  London,  and  the  kingdom 
generally,  gave  leisure  to  introduce  those  improve- 
ments which  distinguish  a  modem  town  nom  a 
town  of  the  middle  ages.  The  city  watch  was  im- 
proved, various  nuisances  were  removed,  and 
street  paving  became  more  general.  The  removal 
of  monasteries  had  also  a  great  effect  in  improving 
London:  54  large  and  many  smaller  establish- 
ments made  way  for  factories,  schools,  charitable 
asylums,  and  hospitals.  St.  James's  Palace  was 
built,  the  park  was  laid  out,  and  many  new  bnild- 
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ings  were  erected  in  Westminster.  The  two  cities 
were  now  first  joined  by  a  number  of  mansions 
of  the  nobility  on  the  K.  side  of  the  river ;  one 
of  which,  Northumberland  House,  still  keeps  its 
place.  The  streets  S.  of  the  Strand  indicate  by 
their  names  the  site  of  other  mansions  that  have 
disappeared.  The  Royal  Exchange  was  built, 
and  commerce  began  to  flourish.  Towards  the 
end  of  this  century  water  began  to  be  conveyed 
by  machinery  into  private  houses,  and  the  New 
lUver  was  projected. 

In  the  17th  century  London  assumed  its  present 
form,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Spitalfields  was  covered 
with  houses ;  and  before  1666  the  space  N.  of  the 
Strand  as  far  as  Holbom,  and  from  Temple  Bar 
to  St  Martin's  Lane,  had  been  extensivm^  built 
npoa  Theparts  of  Westminster,  also,  from  (Sharing 
Cross  to  St  James's  Palace,  began  to  have-  the 
appearance  of  a  town.  The  New  River  was  com- 
pleted, and  many  houses  were  supplied  with 
water.  Sewers  were  dug,  smooth  pavements  were 
laid  down  for  foot  passengers,  and  hackney- 
coaches  became  generaL 

But,  after  all,  these  were  but  imperfect  pallia- 
tives of  all  but  incorrigible  disorders.  We  have 
previously  noticed  the  narrow,  dirty,  and  filthy 
state  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city  in  the 
17th  century,  and  the  ravages  committed  in  it  by 
the  plague,  from  which  it  was  then  rarely,  if  ever, 
wholly  exempted.  And  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps,  impossibly 
to  have  introduced  a  different  and  improved  state 
of  things  bv  legislative  or  municipal  regulations. 
But  what  they  could  not  effect  was  effected  by 
widely  different  means.  On  the  2d  of  Sept  1666, 
the  great  fire  broke  out  in  Pudding  Lane,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Monument  was  subsequentiv 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  occurrence.  It 
raged  till  the  5th,  when  it  ceased,  rather  bv  pull- 
ing down  houses  in  the  line  of  its  course,  than  bv 
the  success  of  the  exertions  directly  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  The  ruins,  covering  836  acres,  comprised 
18,200  houses,  90  churches,  and  many  public 
buildings ;  the  property  destroyed  being  estimated 
at  10,000,000^  Though  productive  of  great  loss, 
and  ^  mudi  temporary  distress  and  suffering, 
this  conflagration  was,  in  its  results  at  least, 
of  signal  advantage.  Its  destructive  agency 
was  required  to  get  rid  of  the  vast  mass  of  old 
wooden  houses,  and  narrow  and  filthy  lanes  and 
courts,  that  had  for  centuries  been  the  permanent 
abode  of  the  plague  and  other  pestilential  diseases. 
No  doubt  it  must  ever  be  regretted,  that  the 
designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  the  renova- 
tion of  the  city  were  not  adopted.  But  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  defects  of  the  new  plan,  it 
was  a  vast  improvement  on  that  by  which  it  had 
been  preceded.  Though  still  too  narrow,  the 
streets  were  materially  widened ;  the  new  houses 
were  constructed  oi  brick  instead  of  wood ;  party 
walls  were  introduced ;  the  old  practice  of  making 
each  story  project  over  that  immediately  below 
was  abandoned ;  obstructions  and  filth  of  all  sorts 
were  removed ;  and  the  sewerage  and  pavement 
of  the  streets  were  vastly  improved.  A  nre  which 
happened  in  Southwark  ten  years  afterwards, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  car^dng  similar  im- 
provements into  that  part  of  the  metropolis.  The 
pop.  and  trade  of  the  city  now  increased  more 
rapidly  than  before.  The  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  occasioned  the  immigration  <^  a  great 
number  of  French,  who  settled  in  Spitalfields  and 
St  Giles's.  The  parishes  of  St  Anne  and  St 
James  were  formed,  the  district  called  the  Seven 
Dials  was  buUt,  Piccadilly  began  to  extend  W., 
and  Soho  Square  and  Qolden  Square  were  laid  out 
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St.  Paul's  C>th«dnl  iru  ilmoet  ccirpluled;  the 
pariah  oT  Wappin^  wu  fomted  E.  of  th<  aty ;  th« 
Pennv  P«l-Offica  Wat  iDatiCuUd;  and  icTanl 
piiacilled  aaylums  (euch  u  AUatia  and  th« 
MiDt),  when  robbeiT  and  ciimB  bad  been  piD- 
Ificted,  wen  aboliibeil. 

From  thii  period  the  inireaM  of  LMidon  and 
tb^-  prt»gr¥»8of  imprDVpmenl  have  continuously  ad- 
Tanced.  In  the  early  part  oT  Uie  IHlh  century  an 
act  WBi  passed  for  bmldjng  Ml  new  cliurchea  in 
and  about  the  metropolis,  moit  of  which  were 
completed  within  a  few  yeara,  and  some  of  them 
are  Mill  among  iu  ornamenli.  IfouKi  apning  np 
on  Brery  side  i  and  by  Ihe  middle  of  the  century 
the  W.  end  of  the  town,  w  far  as  Hyde  Park, 
became  a  compact  mass  of  buitdinf^  reacting 
b«rood  Oxford  Street  OD  the  H.,  and  extending 
E.'ftnm  Penman  Square,  acrora  Tottenham  Court 
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aid  of  the  supply  fumiAhed  by  Ibe 
r.  Sewers  bad  become  more  general, 
been  ftxed  in  all  the  principal  Mreets, 
of  England  and  Wettminsier  Bndge 
were  bnilt,  St  Paul's  completed,  and  Fleet  ditcb 
arched  oyer.  In  Ihe  last  half  century  Blackfriars 
Bridge  was  huill,  Ihe  bouaes  eni:umberlng  London 
Bridge  wen  removed,  the  MaDnoB  IIodh  was 
finiibed,  and  Somerset  Uouse  erected.  At  the 
same  time,  many  unsightly  and  inconvenient 
buildings  were  removed ;  lamps  were  much  in- 
creased in  number,  and  lighted  daring  the  whole 
night ;  raised  footways  became  universal,  and  the 
shops,  irhich  before  were  mere  stalls,  assumed  a 
rize  and  splendour  evincing  the  wealth  of  their 
occupiers,  and  greatly  contributing  to  the  onu- 

The  dtiiens  of  London  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  distinguished  by  their  orderly  behaviour 
and  respect  for  the  laws.  In  1780.  however,  the 
fveace,  and  even,  in  some  degree,  the  existence  of 
the  meirupolis,  were  compromised  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  mob.  Certain  conceuJont  rnade  ia 
the  course  of  the  previous  year  to  the  Koman 
Catholics,  bad  provoked  a  good  deal  of  religious 
esdlerrtent  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  con- 
tagion spread  to  London ;  and  the  weaknon  of  the 
Kfemraent,  and  the  folly,  or  rather  madness,  of 
id  George  Gordon,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
ultra  Protestant  party,  led  to  a  dangerous  Hot_ 
The  mob  ware,  in  £ict,  for  about  two  dav*  masters 
of  the  city.     Thc^  took  posKsslon  of  the  prisons, 

irs  of  the  different 
:e  house*,  including 

fire;   a  great  distillery  belonging  to  a  Catholic 

made  od  the  Bank,  which,  however,  was  happily 
repelled.  At  Itngih,  this  formidable  riot  was 
eReclually  put  down,  though  not  till  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  rioUrs  had  been  killed  and 
wounded.  Since  this  difigraceful  epoch,  the  peace 
of  the  dty  has  not  been  seriously  endangeieil ; 
and  the  troops  in  and  about  town,  added  to  the 
effective  police  force  that  now  exisia,  seem  quite 
adequate,  under  onlinary  circumstancfe  to  ensure 
the  public  tranquillity  and  the  safety  of  the  peace- 
able part  of  the  community. 

During  the  present  century  London  has  made 
great  advances.  Within  that  period  four  bridges 
nave  been  built,  extensive  docks  have  been  exca- 
vated, gaa  baa  been  Introduced  into  every  street 
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and  would  b«  unworthy  notice,  were  It  not  that  each  of 
them  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  from  the  reiens  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elisabeth 
down  to  the  pasting  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  they  were 
both  dlsfrandaised. 

LORCA  (an.  Ctheroca),  a  considerable  town  of 
Spain,  proT.  Murcla,  cap.  of  a  partldo  of  its  own  name, 
on  the  Guadalencin,  a  trlhutarr  of  the  Segura,  49  m. 
W.  S.W.  Murcla,  and  116  m.  E.N.E.  Granada.  Pop., 
according  to  Miflano,  4*V366.  The  rale  of  Lorca  ii 
remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty  and  great  fertility; 
and  the  town,  close  under  the  Sierra  del  Cano  that  bounds 
It  on  the  left,  and  the  fine  old  castle  on  a  rorii  hanging 
orer  It,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  This 
has  evidently  been  a  considerable  place;  but,  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  being  concealed  by  trees,  nothing  is  seen 
on  approaching  It  but  a  number  of  low  houses  crowded 
on  the  side  ortbe  mountain,  and  from  the  similarity  of 
colour  seeming  almost  to  belong?  to  it.  This  is  the  old 
or  Moorish  town,  and  is  very  irregular  and  mean  in  ap- 
pearance: but  the  new  town,  on  the  plain,  Is  much 
more  regularly  laid  out,  and  better  built.  A  collegiate 
(once  episcopal)  and  seven  parish  churchet,  two  hospi- 
tals, an  epUcopal  palace,  and  a  royal  college,  are  the  chief 
buildings  and  establishments.  Saltpetre  is  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale,  and  soap,  thread, and  linens,  are  produced 
In  small  quantities ;  but  the  chief  resources  of  the  town 
consist  in  its  great  September  fair,  its  markets,  and  the 
produce  of  its  neighbourhood,  both  in  flocks  and  agri- 
cultural produce.  Mr.  Inglls  gives  a  lively  picture  of 
the  market  and  its  attendants:— **  All  the  women  here 
wear  a  square  white  woollen  shawl,  worn  like  a  mantilla : 
the  men  are  dressed  in  short  white  drawers  loose  at  the 
knees,  and  instead  of  stockings  use  sandals  made  of 
rope;  and  their  heads  are  covered  with  close-fitting 
tapering  black  caps,  others  from  the  higher  countries 
being  enveloped  in  blankets  of  gaudy  colours.  Among 
the  numerous  things  exposed  for  sale,  were  dried  and 
■hell  fruits,  CatalonXan  cloths  and  calicoes,  shoes  and  rope 
•andals,  quantities  of  Esparto  rush  and  rush-baskets, 
beads,  rosaries,  trinkets,  &c.,  in  short,  every  thing  that 
one  either  eats  or  wears  in  Murda.  The  snow  of  pigs 
was  extremely  flne,  and  no  where  in  the  world  are  these 
animals  found  in  greater  perfection  than  in  Spain,  fed, 
as  they  are,  on  the  Ilex  nut  The  price  of  a  hog  weigh. 
Ing  23  stone  was  240  reals  (2/.  B$.),  and  that  of  a  sucking 
pig  14  reals.  Mutton  sells  at  19  quartos,  a  fowl  costs 
20ti.,  a  hare  \0d.,  and  bread  Is  IJtf.  per  lb.  The  price  of 
labour  in  the  vale  of  Lorca  is  5  reals  or  U.  a  day." 
ilngnys  Spain,  ii.  20a ) 

Lorca,  supposed  to  be  the  Clioeroea  mentioned  in 
Antonine's  Itinerary,  was  exposed  to  frequent  attacks 
during  the  contests  between  the  Moors  and  the  crown 
of  Castile,  and  has  at  various  times  sustained  sieges. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century.  In  1799,  a  speculator,  with  the  permission  of 
government,  collected  at  a  great  expense  all  the  waters  I 
of  the  district  into  a  common  reservoir  {pantano)  re-  ' 
•embling  that  of  Allcant.  The  basin  was  said  to  be 
**  superb,"  and  capable  of  containing  water  sufficient  to  < 
Irrigate  for  rears  the  entire  rale  of  Lorca.  Ten  years 
afterwards  (30th  April,  1802)  the  waters,  which  had  for 
•ome  time  been  undermining  the  reserroir,  rushed  out 
with  an  Impetuosity  that  swept  erery  thing  before  It, 
men  and  cattle^ublic  buildings,  and  ereii  trees  and 
rocks.    About  600  housea,  a  church,  9  conrents,  9  hos- 

1>ltals,  several  mills  and  fountains,  were  at  once  swal- 
owed  up  and  disappeared,  about  6,000  human  beings, 
34,000  cattle,  &c.  being  at  the  same  time  destroyed. 
The  agricultural  districts  were  corered  orer  with  sand, 
rubbish.  Ac,  and  the  total  lots  occasioned  by  the  catas- 
trophe Is  supposed  to  hare  exceeded  a  million  sterling. 
A  like  disastrous  erent  Is  said  to  hare  destroyed  the  an- 
cient dty  of  Mareb  in  Arabia  Felix,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  In  the  Modem  TraveUett  Arabia,  p.  36. 
{I»gli$ :  iMborde,  rol.  II. ;  MUlano.) 

LORBTTO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  cap.  of  a 
commissariat  of  the  same  name,  on  a  liold  and  com-  \ 
mandiug  eminence,  about  3  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and 
12  m.  S.B.  Ancooa.   Pop.,  with  iu  suburbs,  about  6.000.  i 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  constructed  by  Slxtus  V.,  In 
1587.    This  celebrated  but  poor  town  Is  wholly  indebted 
for  its  fiune,  and  eren  existence,  to  lu  having  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  the  Santiisima  Oua,  or  house  occu- 
pied bv  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  In  Nasareth,  conreyed  by  an- 
gels, first  to  Tersato  in  Dalmatia,  and  thence,  by  the 
same  agency.  In  1994,  to  its  present  site  !    This  miracu- 
lous edifke  is  a  mean-looking  horel,   about  30  ft.  in 
length,  by  13  or  14  ft.  In  width,  and  18  ft.  lu  height ;  ap- 
parently built  of  Apennlne   limestone,  with  a  modem 
rault  of  timber -work.    It  is  htcased  In  a  shell  of  marble, 
sculptured  with  baurellefii,  representing  the  history 
of  the  Virgin ;  the  whole  being  under  the  dome  of  a  j 
splendid  church,  built  to  protect  the  sacred  edifice.    In  | 
a  niche  within  the  latter,  once  fenced  in  with  gratings  of ; 
lolld  gold,  but  now  with  pieces  of  gilt  wood.  Is  the  Image 
of  the  Virgin,  affirmed  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  lo 
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wboM  talents  as  an  artist  It  does  little  credit,  being  "a 
little  old  woman  about  4  ft.  In  height,  with  tbe  features 
and  complexion  of  a  negro."  {Moore.)  Her  dress  Is 
tawdry,  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste :  she  literally 
glitters  in  Jewels  and  brocade,  and  reigns  *'  amid  tbe  con- 
tinual glare  and  smoke  of  lamps  and  candles,  held  by 
figures  of  angels."  The  church,  which  encloses  the  sois- 
titsima  easa  is  said  to  hare  been  designed  by  Bramante. 
According  to  Eustace,  it  Is  a  "  rery  noble  structure ;  " 
but  it  is  less  farourably  spoken  of  by  Wo<m1s  and  others. 
Its  gates,  which  are  of  brunse,  are  embellished  with  basso 
rflievos  of  the  most  admirable  workmanship  ;  in  the  area 
before  it.  Is  a  handsome  marble  fountain,  and  a  large 
statueof  Pius  VI.  The  riches  formerly  accumulated  within 
this  sanctuary,  were  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  all 
trarellers  ;  and  were,  roost  probably,  much  exaggerated. 
Tbe  popes  are  beliered  to  nare  occasionally  abstracted 
some  or  the  gold  ofl^rings,  and  to  hare  substituted  false 
for  real  gems.  But,  when  the  French  acquired  pos- 
session of  LoreCto,  they  acted  with  less  reserre;  and, 
undismayed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  rifled  its  repo- 
sitories,  and  carried  off  erery  article  of  value,  apphing 
them  to  secular  and  really  usefVil  purposes.  It  has  smce, 
howerer,  reccired  sereral  considerable  benefactions. 

A  lucratlre  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Loretto  In 
rosaries,  cniclflxes,  agnus  Dei,  and  such  like  articles, 
partly  taken  off  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine,  and  partly  ex- 
ported. But  this  t  rade  has  now  much  fallen  off.  The  num- 
ber of  pilgrims,  though  still  rery  considerable,  has  also 
greatly  declined ;  and  the>  are  now  mostly  of  the  lowest 
and  pooreet  classes.  On  their  arriral  in  town,  they  are 
receired  into  an  hospital,  where  they  are  boarded  and 
lodged  for  three  days ;  and  this  prirllege  has  probably  as 
much  to  do  as  superstition  In  attracting  them  to  Loretto. 
(See  Addison's  tratieU,  p.  94.  ed.  1726;  Moore's  Jtaiy, 
I.  291. ;  Eustace's  (Uassical  Tour,  I.  200. ;  Forsyth,  391., 
Ac.) 

L*ORIBNT,  a  strongly  fbrtifled  sea-port  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Morblhan,  cap.  arrond.,  at  the  confluenca 
of  the  ScorfT  with  the  Blaret,  at  tbe  head  of  the  bay  of 
Port  Louis,  about  3  m.  fkt>m  the  Atlantic,  and  29  m.  W. 
br  N.  Vannes.  Lat.  470  45*  II"  N. ;  long.  7P  91*  2"  W. 
Pop.,  In  1846  (ex.  suburbs),  19.106 ;  but,  according  to 
recent  statements,  the  pop.  of  the  town  and  suburbs 
may  now  (18fO)  amount  to  2]  jDOO  or  9^XN)0,  oeariy  5,000 
of  whom  are  employed  In  the  dock* yard  and  its  ap- 
pendages. L'Onent  Is  clean,  and  regularly  built: 
the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  pared,  and 
the  houses  well  constructed  and  handsome.  One  of 
its  public  squares,  the  Place  Royale,  is  planted  with 
lime-trees,  and  it  has  other  good  promenades.  The 
principal  church  •  is  rery  large,  and  has  a  lofty  spire, 
which  is  a  conspicuous  landmark.  The  prefecture,  auc- 
tion-hall, town-hall,  and  theatre,  are  handsome  edifices. 
The  public  slaughter-houses  (abtutoir)  are  remarkably 
clean ;  and  the  meat,  fish,  and  bread-markets  are,  next 
to  those  of  Rennes,  the  best  constructed,  and  most  ex- 
tensire  in  Brittany.  In  the  centre  of  the  market*  place  Is 
a  granite  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  com- 
mander, Bisson.  Some  years  ago,  a  bridge,  also  of 
granite,  was  commenced  orer  the  ScorfT,  but  the  design 
was  abandoned,  lest  the  clearance  of  the  port  should  be 
thereby  Impeded. 

Tbe  port  of  L'Orient,  about  f  of  a  mile  in  length 
br  nearly  |  m.  In  breadth,  is  secure,  commodious,  and 
of  easy  entrance.  It  is  bordered  by  fine  quays,  on 
which  are  some  extensire  buildings  and  estaMishments 
connected  with  the  goremment  dockyard ;  an  obser- 
ratory  120  ft.  in  height,  which  serres  also  for  a  telegrai^ 
and  a  light- house,  and  a  rery  handsome  public  fountain. 
The  naval  establishment  Is  on  a  smaller  scale  at  L'OrlenC 
than  at  Brest ;  It  has  no  bagne,  but  it  has  a  place  of  con- 
finement for  soldiers  guilty  of  hisubordlnatlon.  More 
ships  of  war  are  now  built  in  the  dockyard  of  L*Orient 
than  at  any  other  in  France,  16.  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  8,662,990  francs,  having  been  constructed  here  in  1840. 
L'Orient  has  slips  enough  for  the  construction  of  80  ves- 
sels of  all  sixes ;  frigates  are,  however,  the  class  of  ships 
chiefly  built.  Towards  the  end  of  1840, 9  slips  were  oc- 
cupied each  with  a  frigate  in  course  of  active  preparation ; 
and,  according  to  the  report  of  an  English  traveller, 
8,000  workmen  were  exclusively  engaged  on  these  9  fH- 
gates.  Many  of  the  subordinate  artificers  get  only  26  sous 
a  day,  and  few  of  the  better  workmen  receive  more  than 
flrom  30  to  40  sous  a  day ;  but  taking  into  account  the 
cheapness  of  living  In  Brittany,  they  are,  perhaps,  fUlly 
as  well  off  as  the  workmen  In  the  English  dockyards. 
The  foremen  {ck^  d'atieiiers)  are  not  paid  by  tbe  day, 
but  receire  from  1,600  to  2,000  fr.  a  year,  according 
to  circumstances.  L'Orient  has  excellent  sheers  Ibr 
masting  ressels,  ftc,  and  good  block  sheds,  the  machinery 
in  which,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  that  fbr  calrfe-making. 
Is  wrought  by  steam.    At  the  end  of  1840,  esUblishmenis 
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ir«ra  ia  conrte  otheiog  eractad  for  the  eooBtroetioii  of 
•team  engioM  for  shipa  of  war,  and  new  forgoa,  Ac, 
w««  about  to  be  commeoMd.  The  balldingg  fonnerij 
beloniiing  to  the  French  B.  I.  Company,  «re  now  con- 
verted into  barracka.  The  arsenal  and  naral  stores  are 
rery  extensive,  and  the  artillerj  barradu  are  c^Mlde 
of  accommodating  1,800  men.  The  lasaret  Is  on  a 
smaU  isUuid  to  the  8..  between  L'Orlent  and  Port 
Louis.  L' Orient  has  a  school  of  naval  artillery  and 
a  spacious  artillery  ground  near  the  town,  a  school 
of  hydrography,  ealauished  1771,  a  large  and  well-ar- 
rangf^  commercial  college,  a  nreparatory  school  for 
training  for  the  goremment  schools,  a  communal  col. 
lege,  gratuitous  schools  of  drawing,  geometnr.  arlth> 
meclc,  Ac.,  a  public  and  a  prKty  good  naval  library, 
museums  of  cbemlstrr  and  xnlneralofiy,  an  agricultural 
society,  and  various  educatiooal  societies.  It  u  the  seat 
of  tribunals  of  primary  Jorisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  ftc. 

The  manufactures  of  L'Orlent,  chiefly  consisting  of 
hats,  linens,  gold  lace,  earthenware,  ftc,  are  not  very 
important  Its  trade,  though  pot  so  flourishing  as  in 
ITW,  has  latterlr  began  to  Increase.  In  1830,  only  6 
merehantown  belonged  to  the  port;  it  has  now  (1840) 
more  than  four  times  that  number,  some  of  them  trad- 
ing to  the  French  colonies.  'Ilie  chief  exports  are  wax, 
honey,  butter,eom,  cattle,  and  pilchards,  the  latter  being 
taken  in  great  quantities  on  the  adjacent  coast,  are  sent 
to  Nantes  to  be  prepared  for  exportation. 

Though  at  present  so  little  eminent  for  trade,  L' Orient 
owe*  its  origin  and  former  importance  almost  wholly 
to  oomroerce.  It  was  but  an  insignificant  village  when, 
in  I73A,  the  French  B.  I.  Company  made  it  their  prin- 
cipal naval  dfpSt  g  and  such  was  the  influence  or  the 
change,  that  in  \TW  its  pop.  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
14.000  I  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Companv  In  1770, 
L'Orient  was  made  one  of  the  stations  for  tne  French 
navy,  and  a  free  commercial  port.  (Hugo,  art.  Marbi' 
kam  i  Letter /n  tke  Tfimet,  7th  Oct.,  1840.) 

LORRAINE  (Germ.  LotJkringen),  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  aa  provs.  of  France,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  king- 
dom, now  distributed  among  the  depa.  of  Meurthe, 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Vosges,  and  Bas-Rhln. 

LOSTWITHIEL.  or  LRSTWITHIBL.  an  an.bor., 
market-town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund. 
Powder,  on  the  W.  bank  of  che  Fowey,  fi  m.  R.S.E. 
Bodmin,  and  311  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  bor., 
120  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  l,i(^.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
of  stoue,  roofed  with  slate ;  but  the  streets  narrow  and 
Ul-paved  The  church,  a  curious  old  building,  has  a 
large  E.  window,  and  a  line  tower  and  spire  at  the  op- 

K^tite  end :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Earl 
ount- Edgecombe.  It  has  also  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  with 
attacned  Sunday  schools.  The  corporation  support  a 
grammar  and  writing  school ;  another  school,  for  poor 
children,  is  slenderly  endowed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Rev.  St.  John  Eliot ;  and  there  are  a  few  money  be- 
quests. Near  the  church,  an  ancient  building,  supposed  to 
have  been  either  a  palace  of  the  Lhike  of  Cornwall,  or  a 
court-house  for  the  stannaries,  was,  till  very  recently, 
Qsed  as  a  prison  during  the  winter  and  summer  co. 
sessions,  now  removed  to  Bodmin.  There  is  a  town-hall, 
where  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  under  it  is  a  small 
gaol.  Tanning  and  wool- stapling  are  the  principal 
trades,  and  the  town  derives  some  importance  fhnn  its 
situation  on  the  Fowey,  by  which  iron  and  copper  ore, 
tec.  are  exported.  Lostwithiel  was  made  a  (V«e  bor.  by 
Richard  Earl  of  Com  wall,  and  incorporated  by  James  I. : 
It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  from  the  19th  Edward  II. 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfran- 
chised. It  Is  not  included  in  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act ;  hut  is  now,  as  formerly,  governed  by  a  mayor,  6 
capital,  and  17  inferior  burgesses.  Markets  on  Friday ; 
cattle  Cairs,  July  10.,  Sept  6.,  and  Nov.  It. 

About  1  m.  N.  of  Lostwlthiel.  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
b  Restormel  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  baronlid 
fionily  of  Cardinan,  and  subsequently  of  the  earls  of 
Cornwall ;  it  was  ruinous  even  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  was  repaired  and  occupied  during  the 
dril  war.  {Mum.  Corp.  and  Char.  Rep.  fc.) 

LOT.  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.,  chiefly  between  lat. 
44^  IV  N.,  and  long.  1^  IP  E.,  having  N.  Corr^se,  B.  and 
S.B.  CMital  and  Aveyron.  S.  Tara-et-Oaronne,  and  W. 
Lot-et- Garonne  and  Dordogne.  Area,  625,260  hectares. 
Pop.  in  1846,  294,A66.  The  dep.  is  mountainous,  with  a 
general  slope  towards  the  8.  w.  Its  mountains  are  rami, 
ncations  or  thoso  of  Cantal,  and  rise  in  the  B.  about 
S,SOO  ft.  i^>ove  the  sea.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Lot,  and 
the  Dordogne ;  from  the  first  o'  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  Lot,  which  rises  in  Losdre,  about  lat  44*^ 
aO'  N.,  long,  ao  4y  E.,  runs  with  a  very  tortuous  course 
generaUy  w. ,  through  A  veyron,  the  S.  part  of  Lot,  and 
the  centre  of  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Gironde ;  uniting  with 
the  Garonne  at  AiguiUon,  about  lat.  44o  18'  and  long.  fP 
19^  B.  It  is  na/igable,  during  4  months  of  the  year,  for 
ttcariy  190  m. ;  Monde,  Cabors,  and  VUleneuve  d'Agen 
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are  on  Its  banks.     There  are  an  immease  mnnber  of 
narrow  valleys,  watered  by  small  rivuleU :  these  have 
frequently  an  alluvial  soU  of  great  fertility,  but  the  soil 
In  most  parts  Is  either  calcareous,  or  stony  and  gravelly. 
In  IdM,  it  was  estimated  that  953,588  hectares  were 
arable,  25,835  in  pasture,  58,637  in  vineyards,  87,855  hi 
woods,  and  71,384  occupied  hj  heaths,  wastes,  ftc.    Lot 
produces  more  com  than  is  required  for  Its  own  con- 
sumption ;  bt^  chestnut-flour  forms  an  important  article 
of  food  among  the  rural  pop.    The  com  grown  is  prin- 
cipally wheat,  maise,  and  rye ;  and  the  total  annual  pro> 
doee  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at  between  1,500,000  an4 
1,600,000  hectol.  Agriculture  is  extremely  backward,  and 
there  is  a  great  want  of  capital.a  consequence  mainly  of  the 
splitting  up  of  the  land  into  an  Immense  number  of  small 
properties.    In  1885.  of  1 1 1,948  properties  subject  to  the 
eomtributiom  fomeiire,  60.471  were  assessed  at  less  than 
5  fr.,  18,781  at  tnm  5  to  lOfr., and  17,653  at  from  10  to  20 
fr. :  while  the  nnmt>er  of  properties  assessed  at  1,000  fr. 
and  upwards  amounted  to  only  18.    The  plough  em- 
ployed U  a  fac  simile  of  that  described  by  Virgil,  and  is 
drawn  by  oxen :  the  spade  or  hoe  is,  however,  used  in 
tlie  culture  of  thin  soils.    The  produce  of  wine  amounts 
to  about  600.000  hectol.  a  year,  a  third  part  of  which  is 
consumed   bv  the  inhab.,    and  the  rest  sold  or  cou- 
verted  Into  brandy.    The  wines  known  in  the  market 
as  etfw  de  CaMort  are  strong  and  rery  dark-coloured,  and 
are  principally  employed  to  give  body  and  colour  to  other 
wines,  for  which  purpose  tney  are  principally  sent  to 
Bordeaux.    Tobacco  Is  grown  in  this  dep.,  and  in  1838 
.about  1.850  hectares  were  af^ropriated  to  its  culture, 
and  938,880  kllog.  produced.    The  climate  is  favourable 
for  the  mulberrv,  but  the  silkworm  does  not  thrive.    A 
few  proprleUMV  have  flocks  of  Merino  sheep,  but  the  pas- 
tures are  badly  irrigated  and  attended  to,  and  most  kinds 
of  lire  stock  are  indillbrent.    The  goats'  hair  of  the  dep. 
is,  however,  highly  esteemed.    The  produce  of  sheep^s 
wool  is  estimated  at  500,000  kilog.  a  year.    A  great  many 
hogs  are  fettened  (or  sale  in  the  neighbouring  deps. ;  and 
about  60,000  turkeys  and  geese  are  annual^  exported, 
preserved  in  their  nt.    A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
truflles  used  in  p^tit  4e  Pirimord  come  from  this  dep. 
There  are  some  iron  and  coal  mines ;  but  both  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry  are  little  attended  to.    A  few 
copper  and  Iron  forges,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloth 
fectories,  paper-mlUs,  and  tanneries,  are  the  chief  manu- 
facturing establishments :  these,  however,  are  so  few. 
that  the  inhab.  are  usually  supplied  with  cloths  and 
leather  in  exchange  for  their  wool  and  skins  from  the 
adjacent  deps.     There  are  nearly  1,000  flour-mills  in 
the  dep.    Lot  is  divided  into  8  arronds^ ;  chief  towns, 
Cahors,  the  cap.,  Gourdon,  and  Figeac.   It  sends  6  mem. 
to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.    Number  of  electors  (1888-39).  1,866. 
Total  public  revenue.  In  1881,  4.765,687  fr.  {  but  the  ex. 
penditure  in  the  same  year  amounted  tq  5,060,506  fr. 
\Hmmo,  •XX.  Lots  Official  Tobies,  Ac.) 

LOT-ET-OARONNB,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  8.W., 
formerly  included  in  Guienne  ;  chiefly  between  lat.  44<' 
and  440  40*  N..  and  long.  O^  and  lo  B..  having  N.  Dor- 
dogne,  W.  and  S.W.  Gironde  and  Landes,  8.  Gers,  and 
B.  Tara-et.  Garonne  and  Lot.     Length  and  breadth 
about  50  m.  each:  area, 530,711  hectares.  «Pop.  (1846) 
846,900.    The  surface  is  mostly  level,  with  a  slope  to  the 
W.     The  Garonne  intersects  the  dep.  from  S.  E.  to 
N.W.,  and  receives  about  its  centre  the  Lot  from  the  E. 
The  banks  of  thc«e  rivers  may  be  classed  among  the 
most  productive  pcHtlons  of  Fraince ;  but  265  496  hectares 
consist  of  a  chalky  soil,  and  about  one  eighth  part  of  the 
surEsoe  in  the  W.  of  the  dep.  is  composed  of  landei,  or 
sandy  plains,  sprinkled  with  marshes,  analogous  to  those 
in  the  adjoining  deps.  of  Gironde  and  Landes.    Accord- 
ing to  the  oflldal  retums,  it  comprised,  in  1834,  286.100 
hectares  of  arable  land,  42,322  do.  meadow,  69,849  do. 
rineyards,  and  68,618  do.  woods.    This  dep.  is  prin- 
cipally agricultural.    The  com  grown  exceeds  whatsis 
required  for  home  consumption :  it  Is  chiefly  wheat  and 
muse  on  the  richer  lands,  and  rye  on  the  poorer.    The 
produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at  about  650,0(  0  hectolitres 
a  year,  of  which  nearly  a  half  is  exported.     The  N. 
pwt  of  the  dep.  produces  about  40,000  hectols.  a  year 
of  chestnuts,  from  7,000  to  8,000  hect.  of  which  are  sent 
to  Bordeaux  and  the  neighbouring  deps. :  3,090  hec- 
tares are  occupied  with  tobacco,  which  produced  in  1838 
746,526  kilogs.,  valued  at  about  660.000  fr.    ExceUent 
hemp  is  grown.     The  prunes  of  Acen  are  highly  es- 
teemed, nod  are  exported  to  the  value  of  600,000  fr.  a 
year :  the  dried  figs  of  Clalrac  are  also  celebrated.    On 
the  landei  are  many  fir  plantations,  which  f^imish  about 
800.000  kilogs.  of  resin,  and  800,^  kilogs.  turpentine 
a  vear,  besides  pitch,  deals,  ftc.    The  cork  tree  grows  In 
a  few  communes,  and  its  produce  is  valuable.    Artificial 
pasture  lands  are  rare.    According  to  the  official  tables, 
there  were  In  1830  In  this  dep.  188,000  head  of  sheep, 
and  WJfiOO  head  of  black  cattle.    Large  flocks  of  geeso 
are  reared,  espedally  near  Agen ;  tbey  are  fistteDed  on 
maise,  and  preserved  in  theur  fait.    In  1835,  of  133,658 
properUet  nb^^ct  to  the  comtrOmUom  /ondire,  51,348 
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LOTKIAM,  u  nuulm.  ftnU«,wdl  eulttntnl,  ud 
[lcbdlitrli:ta<aniUuid,lTliuiiUi^lh«  9.  ibure  or  tba 
Frlik  of  Forth.  UtidtVLteSlBlolhecai.arRutLa. 
tMu.  or  Haddlaim  ;  Hid  Lolhiui.  ot  EdhlbargI) ;  urt 


■kn.  II  )•  moiUr  tn«l.  or  iHiiir  ndoluiu  i  aad  Bhw 
Tllwad  froB  Ih*  ad)K*iit  bdctau.  wpaan  u»  m  «ta- 
■Ivp,  rleti,  ud  bauiUM  ntun,  crMiBlly  iloplu  to  tb« 
t«.    The  AilrlctiloDilttB.  cow.  cwDprUH  ■boot 

thp  uU  fnduHjJf  Imonia  mora  darer  ■*  ^  rtcedH  froB 
IhaHBj  jkDd.  ncept In  Ihv dlurlet  noirntamd  Eo^ Jti 

U  coDiruitlYalf  drj  old  t*i\j  i  iHil  the  B.  aliidi,  hi 
Apriiiad Miiy. are nflen Tety aeren.    TUalaaeadrib* 


anj  other  part  or  th*  niplre.    In  the  clajref  landt,  or 

■•  eiHultaljpiaaM  md  It  fOond  to  £e  the  baU  foao- 
datlonofap^ofltablatyktanofeultlTUion.    During  Ifaa 

hlflh,  the  ralkhif  oreoTD  Id  thU  eo.  waa  carried  to  an 
Improper  »tetil  \  and  hj  taanj  parti  the  land  vaa  undulj 

tana  i  apd  a  frcAter  culeDt  of  land  la  itipi  tn  ^aq,  and 
for  a  loeiar  period.  BiElarin  oT  Iha  LaioiiieniHilr  dli- 
(rict,  which  It  priDdpall)'  deroled  la  tha  Meadhu  sT 
ab^  iha  Sim  \a  Iha  pthar  parte  o(  Uw  co.  mmi 


.    Bliht  biubeli  at  wheal  mir.  por- 
«  arente  rent  of  the  wheat  laodi  al 


m,  agrleahar*  vaa  la  an  utrainlt  backward  and 
■d  auio  In  Ihb  eo.  ereo  to  hue  ai  1770.    The 


huiec  and  Tllh^  (Dd' 


It  »d  a^tedly  tlol 


lhin»  and  alnoat*  iDdced,  la  everr  bodje. 

iremnna  havo  bcv  Dado.  pflKlpally  }bj 
"iw  dnlnlng  BBd  hose  manurejii 


iKproTeiDenCj.     Eltatet  of  TVh 
Hhuhle.    TbereareabDulTMOi 

ilderablodlHmariH,  manutaur 
Tha  Tjne,  which  lowt  throogh 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 

■.    Kiuua  m  .•rb^.i.  .Ill  1  BDm*  Tm 
i!a*liamun» 

in  of  the  a,  )• 

, The  IS.  (oda  Una.  la 

MH.otCl  andlbatnnof  lIaddtai|loa,N.  BarwIdI, 
Dd  DDdw.  jola  with  Lwder  and  JaiWrt  In  imrBlBC 
mam.  B^)t(redelKlan(iirUieeB.,lA»^as>.  la 
Ml  B.  Ld3iI»  had  UIIO  iBhab.  buuaaa.  awl  WJM 
taihah- or  when  IT^  ware  malce,  and  lt.en  hnSta. 
ValuBd  rul,  \»)tt*t.  Bmtcb.  Aunal  taliw  of  nal 
Mtipai«  In  ItU,  sa8.TdV.  (AaMrtBwV  Bmrl  MkH. 
)icAam,fiMi>mt  H*w  SkanHial  AeiioimlafacaUmmil.i 

%  J(M  loMAK.or  BdinbarclHblra,  hw  tba  Frith  of 
Forth  on  Iha  M.,  B.  Lothian  on  Iha  B..  ttosbnih,  MUrk, 
^.^. ., ■  --^   i.andW.IjitblBioBlUW. 

U*&EvdcT,ll 


HIIIl  which  apnniachei 

bniih,  dlTldei  Ita  low  cmndi  Inio  two  purUou.  tin* 
nnlte  towaidi  the  aaa.  Soil  ftviheidoat  part  claTof,  end 
natlDanaral  laij  rertllc.  AgrlculluradnilUr  UUialaf 
E.  Lottalao.  butlnleriariliidecallibalncaliaaKaaddnl 
polaRn,  Ac.    Improieuonti  of  ill  aoru  ban  baan  pra^ 


A«i/fa»inu,  n.  S^  But.  al  preaant  (laM),  w 
B^  ba  (ram  fOJMO  to  lt.000  Bcree  imder'^ 
There  ■RaconddanfalanaiibeT  of  rather  tarn* 
hut  propertT  li.  on  Oie  whole,  pcei^  well  dirlded. 
r^enslof  land,  lnIMl.ni.  7|il.anacr*.  Th< 
brfebadiatciiallnthlacs.    Ferdalalla m  Id  It. 


-eferred  to  the  artlclee  Kdlnhunh  and  Leilb.  Tbia 
V.  hea.  axduilTa  or  EdlDburafa,  v  perUbei :  II  ntuma 
lineini.iothatl.a(C.,  Tli.lfoi  Iha  eo..  9  far  the  di* 
J  Bdtabnrgh.  and  I  tar  Leilb  and  MwHlbu.ib.  B*- 
iliHTed  elacton  (or  Ibe  en..  In  IS4g.MI.  1.031.    In  IMI 


t.  WW  iMkUm.  or  LlD]lthia»hIn-.  the  •duIIoI  of 

the  N.,  If  Id  Lothian  on  the  b.  and  S.,  and  Lanark  and 
Sc^lhur  on  the  W.    II  It  ofa  tTlangiLlar  ibap*.  and  eon- 

SorbcB  raritd  wlih  kooUa  \  Ihare  ar«^  hoveter,  but  (aw 

daewbereltUooiBparaUidTfaTUIe.  Aplciilluieataillar 
talbalerHId  Lothiiui.  wii]i  ihia  dlOhruw.  that  mor* 
umlpa  are  raited  and  (kwKpotiloei.  BMalet  Uth  i 
fiunof  amhldlailio.  Areiafa  rani  of  land.  In  iEm, 
Itt.  Id.  an  acre.  Coal  U  taud  InWM  parte  of  the  eo. 
HanulKturatDfuatniparUnce.  W.  Lo£bn  ladhUed 
lolalSpnriihca:  U  aanda  1  men.  u  the  H.  of  C.  tar  tha 
oo.  (  and  tha  bora,  or  UdHhpiw  and  QnamHiii  idn 
wHh  eltaan  In  retamln*  repreaantallraa.  Bet.  electan 
Air  (he  CO.,  In  1M».M.  tM.    In  IMI  W.  Lothian  had 

wore  nulei.  and  liffn  CEnilci,    Valued  real.  ;\DIW. 

LOlAJuN.   a'toM  .1?  FKS!r*3i?  'vS^il?^ 
arroDd..  on  a  hill.  11  m.  N.  N.  W.  Polltora.    Pop,  In 


bclur^  of  wooUa  doth  .lace.  ftc.  (£^s,'art.  Ffawu.) 

loir  ol  luaiiclam  for  a  )udidal  mnrder  comnlued  In  1^ 


IK  J 


LOUGH  REA. 
■lib  iDDdini  brkk  hcmi.  ihHIii(  Ui(  prlocJi 
DD  the  IR^  LflndiM  to^.    Tb*  BU/kat-plHX 

km  bmi  nmitli  lild  open  bgr  Um  milliii(  dc 

Mncuvt  la  tba  pcrpaodleulAr  ^Ifi,  bu  •  Mt* 
wdi.pniiignkiaM  icwir :  lb*  IMdi  k  ■  iwIsit  (• 
MM).  <n  tiM  «m  or  Bawmd  Cidlet>.  CUibii 

TbovanplamodionblB.  llbniH,  Itoi  Pntbnari 

lodlpgulmU,  B*t*lMl,  UDkllriUl.Wwta.lB  lUd  rwr- 

mUin  IMbsdUu.ii>d  lb>  aoattj  tl  Frtaudi,  mosKUd 
vitb  wbtcb  u*  7  Boa6^  icboofi,  ftanlibbtt  nillttDoi 

■nck  B«Uii  ft  BilJ-CDdvwed  fmomar-idwoJ.  Loufb- 
boroiiffa  bH  ft  cbftritr-iebool  lor  vlottiliu  Hkd  lihitrucuaf 
Ml  bmi  ■  nbicrtMtoB-ietainl.  illiliil  b*  Nu  bofi, 
ud  ft  idiDiil  al  InJiHtiT  vlu  IM  ilili.  A  dliBfourr 
u4  mril  cbftrtubto  hcIWIh  nnZir  MHoHftl  bntU 
DA  tb«  poor,  md  um  to  ilio  ■  lira*  publk  Hbnrr  lod 
oni-nom.    FIw^-IkwIwt nod bowJa-aw Iwftrft Uw 

■irMiu  an  (BiitaTBd  la  aiUn*  ceuoa  boa  ud  ilam  i 
ibett  m  mwj  K^ari  0<  hucOubt,  ftnd  ft  imoildMblft 


LilwiMr  MftTUMliin  Hd  Laofhbarauli  Cuiil !  ftod  It 
bw  ilcriMd  iclU  (ntfir  bsHlt  frcn  tGiipcaliifar  Ik* 
lUdliiid  CouBlln'  nllwftr,  wkleb  btly  It  whMa  « 

srtiKlpiI  polllat  ptna  for  ibi  N.  dliblon  g(  tb«  ca. 
lUrkMi  «  TbuTidiT:  Ivfft  Iblri  for  bortn,  cattU, 

LOUCHHBA,  u  InlftDd  lawn  of  InliDd,  od.  Oftlwn. 
■TOT.  Couiftdcblt  OD  Lounbreft  I'k*.  VI  ■)■  B.  b»  H. 
Gftlirftf.  Po|i.,  in  tUl.  a.4M.  bHHtlf  K.  Cftlb.  Thv 
ton.  vblcb  «b  fonnerlv  lortltod,  coniltta  al  wvsnj 
IrrcfuUriuMiftiidlftiKi.  Tht  DobUt  bolklbici  in — 
tk>  par.  eboKh.  Ike  iplra  et  wklcb  vu  tkron  dsirn  b; 
■HMnkn  hi  IKM.  1  B.  Calh.  cbipeh.  mati]   limv 

a  laar  i'  sun  KBk«i  on  TbwHlaii.  It  to  a  nnuUl}!!. 
tuT  md  nwmut  (uaid  iiaUsn.  Harkati  an  Thundftj  ; 
ftlM  m  Fib.  ll.,1lftTM..  Aii(.n..  ud  Dw.s.  PoU- 
i«ni«naiKtnl8>i!.a«<.llBl«K.eMf.    AbrBKbof 

America,  betau.  ckoufh  aot  Ikacap,,  ibflprindpftL  placa 
IB  lb*  MftU  ^llHHBl.  and  lb«  au.  ut  tbi  ludicU  dto- 

lUHtoUppl.  IB  n.  bcJew  Cba  mootfa  or  tba  UlHourt.  ud 
aHrlTuHBi.ftboialkaBBiithaf  iheOUo;  IM.»>» 
N^  kw.  W°  M' W.  pop.,  la  law.  mlr  B,sni  buiK 
«lncitdliiai7  bai  bcaa  Lit  profnu  In  Itae  IqurnL,  tbftt 

ftlont  Ibl  nuflD  ar  ib>  rliir.  tnn  vhtcb  tba  KtiMnd 
rim  Ijj  ft  gvfltJr  fttcvnc  to  a  Hcond  plateau,  atiout  tl>  n. 

St,  Laiito.  bul  Ihiap  bat*  baco  jcuovad  to  maka  way  for 

town,  br  iba  brink  of  ue  rlTcr.  whlcb  to  tba  cfilaf  Hat  of 

Duq  aqd  ilraaf,  la  vblcb  an  DMMI  or  Ule  mldcneoa  of 


taiUdlan  an  tba  DDwl-bauat  and  DukM^hsoHv  wtib  lb* 
•U  lb*  bonaai  an  loi^al  Hnafalair  wllb  nr«r  tnmt 
larf*  mKTolr.  VaiHto  ol  Iba  larflM  d*H  eoa*  doia 
HP  Is  Oh  ^omi  and  81.  Lmila  bai  baima  Ika  arud 
•■poflaa  at  iha  cMiin1«  ob  Ik*  HluouH  and  tba 
Umr  Mlalaitppl.  Tka  mIih  et  tba  pnMlae*  naeind 
at  ber  qtiui  bi  in*  wai  ntfaalad  ■  I«^1M.4M  Ml.: 
■sdHtoH^aaiTana  tatiia«lBiwkal  K  li  I11i*l|i  to  b* 


St'S^S." 


tbe;  wata  niadpallf  dticaDdanU  uT  iba  Pranch,  by 

Loon  (St.),  ft  town  sr  Wattrn  Africa,  and  iba  cap. 
e(  Iba  fraacb  penmloni  In  SanatamMa.  oo  an  Ulaikl 

It  to  laid  oat  OD  a  latulai  plaa.  bhtIj  a  nMe  hi  Infth, 
bT  ibsut  HO  faidi  broad.  Fort  3l  Looto,  with  lu  aula. 
ud*.  oecapWa  tba  nam  of  lb*  torn  i  ud  fnai  Iwg  gf 
Hi  appoiU*  fbna,  a  Hiaat  U  proloacad,  and  cnaiadat 

rl(htutiatb>  tarsal  otben.  Tba  lo*>>  h^  •i»i>  •« 
b%k  bauet.  bairoT  ablcb  b*i*  oBlf  ft  I 


__ dandatrav.    n* 

Eblaf  wiMlcbulldlBfiira  Iba  (OranHT'i  w*lduw.tb* 
banaeki,  and  tba  aav  bouttal.  Tba  Ian  to  *  unaHiir 
adlOn  a/ IK  kktd  for  a  eeloni^iDCb  jnMw  TnlTMd 

cboiaaa  lo  tba  rlrar oa  balb  lidM  Ik*  lalaDd,  EotMna- 
claJI/la  lb*  B.  ebaaaai,  wk*»  lUpi  bht  U*  <|all*  clsaa 

taiu  In  St- Looto  I  iod  tbevaler^dallf  aie,  a'blcb  baa 
>n  K.  ■»..«.•  >»_  ■>..  ,!»..  1. 1 nil,.    J(.  Loato  la 


-ML  II  li  atoa  tba  raaldws 
ftclail  Maacbaa  of  takdaatr*. 
a  V.  gtalai  Bf  M-  A>ur><^ 


ssa 


bel|bt.  lu  ibm,  aipeclill]'  Um*  of  lb*  ddu  at  lb* 
MlukaM.  are  »  rrrr  loir  that  Ihn  an  u  to  b* 
iHBdatad  bf  blah  (Frtaif  tidat.  Tba  delta,  wUA  na- 
prianaaaDuitiaiatafaboat  llpMOH).  m..  tons  wbara, 
iDdaed.  ralaad  BMcb  nora  than  Id  tL  abora  Iba  l*?vl  or 


portion  I  J 


hDmaan  prmlrkee.  feDarallv  wlihDiit 
v..  ud  to  Ibe  E.  or  Iba  MlHlMlppt,  the 

I  HlHliilppl  (HI  that  an.],  ■blcTfOi 
rt  of  Louiilaiu  for  lAO  m..  and  mr 


(•h)cb  He).  Withlti.  and  Tecb> 
fomar  1  Ibe  AukalklaTa  and  SaUn 
into  the  Onlpb  of  HenKo ;  aad  Pi 


of  itHkh  welgbi  %Baj  Ibt.,  and  Knie  paliiUoft,  ' 

VeioneM.  There'  are  churebei  belonglnt  to  U»  Bf. 
Um,  BptonpaUani.  PnabrUrtani,  UathodlMl.  UaLlft- 
flaai,  ^.,niuatof  IbeiB  large  aod  mBmodlout  bolldlnit. 

jH<ilti,bad,'i*lM,'w>i>deiin.  II  b  Inlandad  chlidr 
for  Iba  Matj  of  tbe  elaiilci  and  trUa-ltllta,  but  baiilio 

St.  Louli  tea  a  coaraBt.  ao  hnpltal.an  orphan  a^Luia.a 


ilsabi*  onlj  for  iDaU  raiHli.  balnf  ibMloii.  awpt  in 
the  canlra.     Tba  CDIH  hu  miBiraill  baft  and  lalaO, 

...^ 1 ...__j. *  Um  iTtac  watala 


lilim(^.tn>hb 
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mott  prodocUTe  to  the  no<t  sterile.  Some  portioiu  of 
the  great  allirrlal  plain,  and  of  lands  on  the  bank*  ot  the 
rlTers,  are  ai  fertile  at  any  in  the  Union ;  but  the  prai- 
ries consist  for  the  most  put  of  second-rate  Vmds.  The 
red  colour  of  the  soil  on  Red  River,  and  some  of  the 
other  streams,  is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron, 
which,  with  salt,  is  very  largely  dispersed  through  it. 
Iron  is  found  in  the  W.,  and  coal  in  the  N. ;  but,  except 
Uiese,  the  mineral  products  are  inslgniflcant. 

Both  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  In  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  oiher  states  In  the  same  lat.  The  orange 
and  sugar-cane,  which  are  cultivated  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  high  as  33^  dfy  N.,  are  not  met  with  here  much 
aboTe  the  31st  deg.  In  the  S.  the  winter  is  usually  cha- 
racterised by  a  short  period  of  N.W.  winds  and  white 
frosts  at  niiiht :  but  in  the  N.  and  central  parts  sharp 
Arosts.  and  sometimes  &lls  of  snow,  occur.  In  summer 
the  climate  of  the  N.  is  mild  and  companitiTely  liealthy ; 
while  in  the  S.  intense  heats  last  for  a  long  time,  thunder- 
storms and  hurricanes  are  fkvquent,  and  the  yellow  lever 
and  other  pestilential  diseases  are  prevalent. 

Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  great  staples  of  Louisiana : 
rice,  maize,  and  totwcco  come  next  in  order ;  but  the 
raising  of  these  has  been  neglected  for  that  of  cotton, 
and  the  culture  of  indigo  is  now  almost  abandoned.  The 
crop  of  cotton,  which  is  of  various  kinds,  Is  estimated  to 
amount  at  present  (1850)  to  300.000  bales  a  year.  It  is 
raised  principally  In  the  N.B.  part  of  the  state.  Sugar 
is  the  principal  product  as  far  N.  as  the  81st  deg.  of  N. 
lat.,  except  on  the  lands  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi,  which,  being  easily  irrigated,  are  appropri- 
ated to  rice.  The  cane,  bowever,  though  more  pre- 
carious, is  raised  still  farther  N.,  and  iu  culture  has 
latterly  extended  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  country. 
The  crop  for  1845-46  amounted  to  186,650  hhds.,  but,  at 
an  avemge,  it  may  be  taken  at  about  1 60,000  hhds.  Bfaize 
yields  sometimes  70  bushels  an  aoe,  and  barley  and  oats 
thrive  pretty  well :  but  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for 
wheat  and  rye.  The  vine  arrives  at  perfection,  and 
many  kinds  of  wild  fruits  are  met  with,  but  the  apple 
does  not  succeed,  and  the  cherry  Is  wholly  unproductive. 
(Darby.)  Neither  the  palmetto  nor  the  long-leared 
pine,  which  grow  In  the  other  Atlantic  states,  are  met 
with.  Pine-limber  is,  however,  an  important  article  of 
export,  and  the  pine-forests  afford  great  auantitles  of 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Some  cotton  is  grown  in 
different  parts  of  the  prairies,  but  these  tracts  are  mostly 
appropruted  to  the  feeding  of  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses.  The  sheep  supply  good  mutton,  but  their  wool 
is  coarse.  Vast  herds  of  elks,  deer,  and  buSkloes  wander 
wild  over  the  prairies  on  the  banks  of  Sabine  River. 
JLrOuislana  Is  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  state,  its 
manufactures  being  quite  unimportant.  The  commerce 
of  this  state  is  wholly  centred  in  New  Orleans  (which 
see).  The  exports  to  foreign  parts  amounted  during 
the  year  ended  the  30th  of  June.  1849,  to  86,957,1 18  doll., 
being  a  larger  amount  than  the  exports  fh>m  New  York 
or  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
only  a  comMratirely  small  portion  of  these  exports  really 
belong  to  Louisiana ;  the  far  larger  proportion  being 
the  produce  of  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Missouri,  lllioois,  and  other  states 
bordering  <>n  the  MIsaissippi,  sent  to  New  Orleans  for 
shipment.  To  facilitate  internal  water  communication, 
various  canals  have  been  cut  between  the  MIstissippi 
and  the  lakes  of  the  low  country.  Railways  have  also 
bern  completed  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  and  Carroliton,  and  others  of  much  greater  extent 
are  in  progress. 

Louisiana  is  subdivided  into  S  great  districts,— the  E. 
and  W. ;  the  former  comprising  23,  and  the  latter  10 

£  Irishes,  equal  in  point  of  extent  to  the  counties  in 
e  other  states.     New  Orleans   Is  by  far  the  most 
considerable  town  in  the  stale,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 

{reacest  emporiums,  not  of  the  Union  merely,  but  of  the 
lew  World.    Baton  Rouge,  also  on  the  Mississippi, 
is  the  seat  of  government.    The  latter  is  vested  in  a 

fovemor,  with  a  salary  of  6j000  dollars,  a  senate,  and 
louse  of  Representatives.  The  senate  consists  of  32 
members,  chosen  every  four  years,  each  of  whom  mtut 
be  resident  in  the  district,  and  possessed  of  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  1,000  dollars.  The  House  of  Re. 
presentatives  coiksists  of  98  members,  chosen  every  two 
years,  each  of  whom  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  have 
landed  property  worth  500  dollars.  The  right  of  elec- 
tion is  in  every  tne,  white,  male  dtisen,  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  county  for  which  he  claims  to  vote  for  the 
year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  has  paid  a  state 
tax  in  the  ust  six  months.  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  receive  each  four  dollars  a  day  during 
the  session.  The  governor  is  chosen,  by  tbe  Joint  ballot 
of  both  houses,  for  fotir  years,  and  is  ineligible  to  office 
during  a  similar  suoceecUng  term.  The  res<rfutions  of 
9-8ds  of  the  members,  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
become  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  governor. 
Tbe  legal  code  of  Louisiana  is  a  modiflcatkm  of  the  old 
French  and  Spanish  laws.  Interwoven  with  those  in  fbroe 
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In  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Justice  is  admtnistOTad  in  a 
supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  and  inferior  trlbonsla, 
presided  over  by  Judges  appointed  bv  the  governor,  with 
consent  of  tbe  senate,  and  who  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour.  The  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  have  each 
6,500,  and  those  of  the  circuit  courts  8,500  dollars  a  year. 
Education  is  not  conducted  on  any  uniform  plan  in  this 
state:  but  it  has  a  large  extent  of  valuable  reserved 
school  lands,  and  three  colleges,  Louisiana  College  at 
Jaclison,  Franklin  College  at  Chwlousa,  and  Jeflfersoa 
College,  par.  of  St.  James,  to  eacn  of  which  the  general 
assembly  voted,  in  1835,  a  grant  of  15,000  dolUrs  a  year 
for  10  years,  exclusive  of  48,775  dollars  to  Jeflhrson  C6k» 
lege,  to  assist  in  payment  of  Its  buildings.  In  1849, 
550,000  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  th« 
free  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  1,000  dollars  for 
schools  for  coloured  children  I  The  debt  of  this  state 
amounts  to  about  16,000,000  dollars,  partly  absolute,  but 
principally  contingent,  that  is  depending  on  the  returns 
of  canals,  railways,  and  other  public  works. 

The  region  W.  of  the  Mississippi  was  first  explored 
by  Europeans  in  1512:  but  no  effective  settlement  was 
made  in  it  till  about  tne  end  of  the  17th  century,  when 
it  was,  in  part,  colonised  by  the  French.  The  latter 
ceded  it  to  Spain  in  1763 ;  but  aftain  recovered  iu  pos- 
session in  1800.  At  that  period,  the  whole  territory, 
from  the  Gtilph  of  Mexico  to  about  the  50th  deg.  of  N. 
lat.,  and  fh>m  the  Mississippi  on  tbe  E.  to  the  KoAj 
Mountains  on  the  W.,  was  comprised  under  the  term 
Louisiana :  and  the  whole  of  this  immense  territory,  the 
possession  of  which  was  of  such  vast  consequence  to  the 
United  States,  was  purchased  by  them,  in  1808,  frmn 
France  for  15,000,000  dollars.  In  1804,  the  present  state 
of  Louisiana  was  constituted  a  territory  under  Its  existing 
limits  ;  and.  in  1812,  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
an  Independent  state.  It  sends  4  representatives  to  con- 
gress. {FUni*s  Geog.  <^  the  U.  StaUt  -,  Darb^i  View  <f 
the  U,  States g  Murray* s  Bneyc.,  American  ed.;  Amert' 
can  Almanacks,  1849, 185a) 

LOUISVILLE,  a  flourishing  commercial  town  or  dtj 
of  the  U.  States,  being  the  largest  and  most  populous  In 
Kentucky,  cap.  co.  Jefferson ;  on  the  Ohio,  above,  but 
contiguous  to,  the  rapids,  50  m.  W.  Frankfort,  and  85  m. 
S.  W.  Cincinnati.  1  ne  pop.,  which  in  1800  amounted  to 
onlv  600,  had  in  1830  Increased  to  10,336,  and  In  1840  to 
21,210.  I'he  town,  which  is  in  a  picturmque  situation, 
is  regularly  laid  out.  Three  broad  and  well  paved 
streets,  running  parallel  to  the  river,  are  intersected  by 
others  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  compactly  built 
of  brick  and  stone,  and,  though  generally  of  an  ordinary 
description,  many  are  In  very  good  taste.  In  188A,  the 
chief  puUic  buildings  were  the  court-house,  gaol,  8  or  9 
churches,  a  theatre,  a  fV-ee  school,  the  U.  Slates  branch 
bank,  tbe  union-hall,  an  asylum  for  disabled  boatmen, 
and  some  workhousei.  The  firee-school,  built  in  i829, 
has  accommodation  for  700  or  800  pupils.  A  medical 
school  has  been  recently  Instituted.  There  are  also 
some  excellent  hotels,  one  of  which,  according  to  Hoffl 
mann,  Is  equal  to  any  in  New  Yoik.  (  Winter  In  the  Far 
West.) 

Louisville  has  manufactures  of  cotton-yam  and  stnflb, 
woollen  goods,  cotton  bagging.  Iron,  cordage,  hats,  Ac, 
in  which  steam-power  is  largely  employed,  and  several 
type  and  brass  foundries,  tanneries,  flour-mills,  Ac 
The  falls  of  the  Ohio  are  no  serious  obstruction  to  navl- 

£Btion,  at  least  when  the  river  Is  fbll,  the  whole  descent 
eing  only  22  ft.  in  2  m.  To  avoid  them,  however,  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  has  been  excavated.  In 
part  through  a  solid  ridge  of  limestone,  to  the  depth  of 
12  ft.  This  canal  is  2  m.  in  length,  in  some  places  40  ft. 
deep,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  the  largest  fclass  of 
steamers.  There  belonged  to  Louisville,  on  the  80th 
June,  1849, 13,955  tons  shipping,  being  all.  or  mostly  all, 
steamers.  The  commercial  transactions  of  the  town  are 
very  large ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  a  more  extensive  trade  than 
any  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  Union.  It  was 
founded  In  1780,  and  incorporated  as  a  d^  in  1828. 
{Stuarfs  Three  Years  in  America^  1.  29a-*.02.;  Uq/T' 
man:  Marryatt  4rc.) 

LOUTH,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  on  Its  B.  coast,  being 
the  most  northerly  in  the  prov.  of  Leinster,  having  B. 
the  Irish  Sea;  N.  Carlingford  Bay,  which  separates  M 
ftova  Down  and  Armagh  ;  and  W.  and  S.  Monaghan  and 
Meath.  Area,  206,261  acres,  of  which  14,916  are  unhn- 
proved  mountain  and  bog.  Sarfhce  rugged  In  the  N~ 
but  in  other  parts  g^-nerally  flat  or  undulating.  Sou 
generally  fertOe.  Estates  of  a  medium  siae.  Farms  of 
all  sixes,  but  the  great  minority  sm*ll.  Iu  crops,  agrU 
culture,  &c.,  are  similar  to  those  of  Meath,  wbtcb  see. 
Average  rent  of  land,  27«.  an  acre.  Minerals  unim- 
porUnt.  The  linen  manufiscture  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  especially  at  Drogheda,  but  the  iNUlness 
has  materially  declined.  Prindpal  rivers  Boyne  and 
Dee.  Prindpal  towns  Dn^eda,  Dondalk,  and  Ardee. 
Louth  Is  divided  Into  4  baronies,  and  61  parishes ;  and 
•ends  4  mtms.  to  the  H.  of  C,  vis.  1  for  the  co.,  and  1 
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fiirwhldllwuaftonnrdiunMiMcd,  Itbid-talk* 
diqi  (^  »•  pn>ip«Hl7.  men  Uum  40  DoDttH,  idiih  at 
vliteli  ven  HUUtohad  Id  btlli  thu  bid  pntloulr  b*> 
loaftd  U  Ihs  dntlllirl.     TUi  bmoui  HalUJT.  aftar 

Id  I  sir  Tit  bull  prtHal  M  aillrsn.'ionH  of  >bkh  u* 
hudioBs  buUdiDp-  lullkiWT.erltliullTtbtdnnn' 
lull,  u  rIdilT  dtconUd  wllb  uillqui  vao««  arrlDit, 

Rmperor  Clinrit*  vTwu  brDsfbl 

!  rntrtv  ADd  UDAAufkctUrtS.  a  ixiu4 
I      Jd  Ui«  14tll  «D11U7  LmitbIb  V 


■  .  Cull,  clupcl  I  vhI  (ha  Wnlfju    (Onlcii  ca 


iLve  cKh  placvi  of  vofihlp ;  tn  wlikliiU  w«U  u  ths 

be  trit  rrunmwKbosl.  buBibd  la  lUl  to  Bdv.  V  I., 
FDdovcdwItb  loaded  pnpeny  produdiigfOOf.  a  y«r^ 
le  hAir  folnji  u  ialvT  to  tli«  nvtor.  tb*  fDuitb  U> 
le  lubcr,  and  (lie  Teauoa  lo  tbe  uttgon  of  It  poor 

.rucdoa  In  EDglUta  and  nathematlu  to  V  (Voe  ba)1, 


fai  (ThidJng  bom.''     (ifm  AwM.  AjO      Tbn  Uwn 
lu  eanllenl  ^.    LofAh  ■■>  Ibcorporucd  Id  the  Ctta  of 

Sinii  amaicbi.  lod.  Ititli.  br  Ceo.  IV.    Under    ' 
unldpel  Retonn  Act.  lh«  bor.  Ii  dlildid  Ints  )  n. 

■  fX.:--- 


:  tbe  naaglaaaren  faaHaa 
Ibe  Duke  of  Btabanl.  nanj  or 
molt  bvhif  pippremd.  la 
D| olben  lohiiflul i  wben, 
br  Bdward  III.,  iher  aHluaii 
of  (be  wooUea  Buudacmn. 


r-sUSsi:'! 


nu'i^'jix.': 


roundln*  eountrr.    UDdar  Ibe  F 

lDlhed«.ofItaeD7l&    [Swtba. 

Umiin,  luT  an  riabcinle  arUde  od  IbU  cUti  •■•  alio 
^McUui  DtCheli  Mmrr^-i  Bmm^tBeiTit } 


lunldpal  Retonn  Act.  Iha  bor.  Ii  dliMid  Ints 
id  kiifonmodbr  ama^or.  ladlodbvaldenn 


00  arabeldbenloJu.,  Julj.andOa.,  tbi  April  ao 
•Ions  brtni  tf  BpUibt,  Marketi  DO  Wed.  ud  Sat 
nniiaeralira  bona  Un,  April  U..  Id  Moodaf  ttb 
Euler.  A<u.).,aHla1ar|e<*tUet*ir,  Nor.  £*■  {Mm 
Ctrrp.  amd  Baimtf.  flnorfi.) 

LOUVAIN  (t1uieb£AKa).eloviiof  Bel«iDDi.  ai 
foroMrlJODeof  tbe  IBOil  popoktoa  and  induatiioui  IdUi. 


i  ravp«n  mm  SD  to  100  h.  bigh.  wltba  de^ 


vbellf  Iv  bt  InduUrT  i  aod  ranki  ■■  a«  o( 

ducta  ;  but  of  lace  teara,  oUMr  an*  wodUea  foodt  hto 
bean  Inlrodueed.  fMIon  rara.  liaeo  Ibraad,  loap,  *e> 
an  mad* ;  and  Ibara  an  DBaa*  djatof  titahllihinttira 
and  bldachlbff  frounda.  tanneriea,  iugar  nflnarlea.  and 

, ...  ,__   .-,  ....._  jjjeiijo^fj,    Tliawoolleii 

1 0.000  buda  I  BBd,  word* 


iKHit  T  m.i  I  of  prvltf^ciit 


lnlMI).a|DDdaof_tli*i 


Tiatofvd,  wltb  fraat  jI 


rrceUlj  re^nd,  or  rather 
ll  laftr^bai  •Ii  llBhl  and 


;^G; 


ai^tof  E»  ft.,  irltb   two  ma^lflcM 
iDBl  tba  prtvUet*  of  leMUof  thaoloc7. 
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gtbtrollli.  AunalCllir.  In  hogth,  SO  ft.  In  sldtll, 
■Dd  8  n.  In  deplb.  ntndi  rram  tha  hud  of  Ptvtucksl 
Ftlli  lo  Commd  RWnr,  wheno  inter  li  cgnimil  hi 
Ut«n]  ciinii]i  t«  Ltaa  dunnoE  (kctoriet.  Ttdt  caou  Ji  Ott 
prmrtj  af  ■  eonpanjr  with  ■  ajilul  of  VOO.<VX>  dnlla.. 


IU0.MniniuLoval1.BaMlrbuai 

7  NortM  In  kri^t,  twiidH  (ucbln*  ibc^  priot  < 

■■d  It  coapaJn,  vILb  m  ivfrtfitecv,  af  la.MftJBO 

w  ntlnt^lniaH,  Uhi  IleM*  tplndlH.  uid  elm 
I*aa«,«no«lln<d^iHMiiTid(ll>«  lOBi>U.a(nT»i 
•fatlandoUiinnuDiidlrpnidiiad.  I,MMk  nrdi 
maaeB  do.,  Bd  tMao.OOD  Iba.  or  m  MttoB  *i>o(i(fal  Dp. 
Tboto«d)prlBd>aUriB>nuhctwad>»o(  acoana  de- 
aarlptloD,  wnawing  of  iheetiiiAi,  ihlrtinga,  drllUDu 
prliil«dcMtk(.caHB>s(,natrotloth,  Ac.  Gnat quammai 
of  cotton  jank  alio  ara  apiin.  locliidliu  madilDary  for 
unit  vad  rallwH  eniinn  and  caii,  Uta  usual  TalBe  of 
the  Boadi  mada  n  Iba  nlHi  of  Lo*aU  vaa  atlbaaud  In 
lM£atl«,im,OCa  doU>.    I^ngUhwHaoini      ' 


of  nntKnider,  fiHa,  lannalt 
amasaa,  bootiaad  anoaa,  brat 


■.:»c 


___.;s?w 

cant!  par  do.  A  larga  propnftloii  of  the  «u«i  nceltad 
bj  ibo  wofkpeopla  li  vtU  lo  b«  paid  tuto  aarlnaa'  bank*, 
ODeofwbhhhid.inOeubar.  Iin,m,»l  dolU.  dnx)- 
tUt.  Tb*  maraM  at  Uia  wmrtn  ta  aflnncd  (o  ba  equal 
to  that  of  aoT  ponhn  of  Iba  cddbuiiIw.  A  lallnnd 
Mta.tBloiiib  connacU  Ismail  with  BoUon.  Lamiil 
vaa  iHoiparatrdaaaloiniiD  l«M,aiidaiae»dlntaacln 
Id  im  Uodar  Ibe  aaumdid  omitiuKon  of  Uaaaa- 
cbDiatta  of  IMO,  11  aandi.  9  BtBU.  to  ttas  H.  of  Rap. 

Ilia  profraal  wbW  tb '— — ' 

aad  k  Biaklag  at  L< — 
paraou  lo  auppoaa  tl 

dlitiiit  pariod.  a  (Sn 

Olaicov.    Dul  wa  ara  not  of  t)H  > 


iJ^ht^MSo 


H  tbat'llk^Mlaad 

•    nidibia  Hi  ■  - 


patttLon  with  ui  la  Ibe  producUon  of  tba  dnar  dauflp- 
tba  U.  SUtei  than  \wn;  u>d.  shlcb  it  af  oqual  In- 


tndo^Bf  N«w  ^mluid  » 


tha  trsatar  cbcapnaaa  af 
Iba  caaa  of  Lovoll.  and, 
■II7,  la  n«t  to  DotbiD*  t 


aonnjlnd  11  lo  Unrpool  or  Play. 

What  tbar  haTa  nallj  10  ^  Ubo^orI(d  unpeUllop. 

brt  Ot*  aprotd  of  ^tadsn  aad  '^■— ■  ' 


DmOmttmlon.iaat  htHn-4  StatliUM  rf^Ttt 
ttatnTn-  *»-»M.  1  MildulTi  U.  S.  Americmt  At. 
■anart^  IMI.  Ac.) 

aaa-Bort,  anl  par.  of  BngUod,  E.  cojui  «.  Suflbtk, 
hand.  HlOferd  and  Liithlnglii>d,  13m.  S.R.   Norvtcb. 

10  tv  ll"*B.,'bilnithniiiou'aa>lailf  laud  IB  Eofiaod, 
Ataaofpar.  iMOama.  Pop-In  IMI.  KIT.  Tbatown 
GDiulata  of  uua  principal  AtTtML,  vhlcb  bat  a  jradu-'  -*- 


l>  a  balKFT,  witb  II  pMM  of  cannon,  and 

.    _    an  plicad  ml  tba  K.  and,  war  ablch 

IWIar,  on  a  high  pbliitof  land.  Mandaarouad  tovar.  Ih« 
opperUihtboantllnlbutlttai  UTd,  and  nbolll  In  mt). 
On  Iba  baach,  baiuv  Iba  cUff^  U  anothn  llabtbooia ;  and 

SkoephiE  both  In  a  Hoa.  <raatala  ara  dbaBod  Mfelr 
rou(blbaaaDdbaoki.wlildinndeTtblicoaMoipcclallf 


B.  bf  tba  Canon  Sand ;  tba  cbamial  betwem  Itaa 
a  bablB  markad  b<  a  IMt  ntaal.asd  well  bnnad. 

a,iihlXllll1atelrwaiUttUbrtl«tiUnBUttlaAiblnf 

town,  nifued  In  prapartau  nd-barrlBca  fbr  [be  LondoH 
Biarkat,wlDpr^aW7  riHtocoii>id«i«ilBcsnnntRU  Im. 

a  irand  acale  al  tAvntoff,  vbkb  eonuaunloalai  with 
Uka  Latbfni  lo  Iba  W.  of  Iba  lows  i  and  Iben.  b)>  ■ 
itl  canal,  with  tbe  WaTanar,  which  ii  DaTlnhlela  B«c- 
I.    Aaother  eantl  joina  Uie  Wainwy  wMi  ihe  Vara, 

und,  no  locka.  aicspt  the  (ea-lock  al  LowaHoff,  ara 
ulrad  on  cilbar  lloa  of  oailgatiiHi.  Tbia  Improiad 
onunkatkia  inuit  ba  of  mat  Hrrlca  10  Iha  countcy 
Icb  II  Interaecta,  and  aapedallT  to  Bacela  and  tba  dCT 
„  Morvlch, DD  vhlch, hidaad.  It  bu  conHnrod  uouof 
tba  adnntafaa  of  a  laa-port.   {Prial^  m  Camalt,  4c., 

,  Ibe  ditar  coowriDeiiDa  of  LowtotofT. 

at  a  port,  l>  nvin*  10  Ita  bartlBg  lliberlet :  tba  otiaolllr 
of  fltb  aanuallr  taken  and  eund  li  laf;  larga ;  vbllo.  at 
the  Hmo  Una,  thair  qnalltr  la  coulderad  auperlor,  and 

tbeilMdi  hlahar  prlcea  In  tba  Londoi ' 

aaol  frou  Vanufilh.    Sdl-maUni, 


] matketv aiponad.    Haritaiaaa 

dn:  Un,  Maj  11.  Hleb.  Du.  and  O  '  " 
lie  obIt  bJatorieal  ealatolqr  of  Li 

ftau  Iha  ikt.  tbat  on  Id  Jtna,  leSi,  1 . . 

aoBifefHnt  wai  tougbl  eg  tha  coaat  batwaan  tba  KBfll^ 
and  Dmcb.  ibe  dect  of  tha  tOrnier  brfna  nmnBandad  br 
Iha  Duka  of  Vark.  aftanrardt  Jamaa  II.  |  and  tbat  cd  Iba 

^  br  Admiral  Opdam,  who  vai  klllod  In  Ihe  bMlla 

>XA,  ur  LOJ  A.  a  laws  or  Spain,  Ib  Aadalnala.  pao*. 
ada.  on  the  XeoU,  Mm.  W.  Onoada,  and  n  m.  B. 
.  SflTlllt.  Pup^,  accordlnc  10  MflapQ,  ll^SGfi.  It 
I  OB  the  8.  ude  of  a  rookj  gorn,  bj  whkb  Ibe 
leacHH  iVautbeliBftliar^fdof  OnoadaiaBd"lla 

aoD  &  peeoUailr  pletarengiH.  tha  Iowa  behig  boUt 

on  a  ataap  accthil]',  amboaoiBaa  la  grsvea  of  ftull  troea, 
and  srariookad  ti  >  toppHna  mouuabt,  Ibmhu  one  of 
tbe  sBau  of  Iba  Slem  Menda."  II  contalBB  (  anall 
aiid(lubhTpailibchunlia<,«itb*baapilaIti  and  on  an 
ODtoeDcaatltaS.ntTanrilT.Uaitfoad  Moorlib  caatle, 
toBB  of  (roal  tDanxtb  an 
<koaof,Bl^bai^l>.    " 


Aire  and  Caotal,  W.  tha 


kT  porllT  of  lu  ipriaia,  and  Itaa  laoae 

irfVu^linb^-l&gM-iAHdaaied 

a.,  Mweeiilal.440 

bailflf  V.  Uanta- 

"ieaglb  »l"'W.'w 
MtdT.  I<MW.    Thu'da    "*" 


hUJMLlb 


--,    ,--•«).  K-. 

chletr  «  tha  N.W.  ilopa  of  the  I 

taaildeathnia  of  «hlcb  It  la  moaK|r 

hcoTarieafroul^loMOaitaban  the  laral  of  the 

tjmm.  Tha  dep.  terlToi  Ita  b^  IIw  Ihe  BMoa- 
taln  Loaen  In  Iba  8.B..  oh  e(  Ihe  pitodpal  mnBlU 
nt  Ibe  Cnansaa,  4JN  It  Id  beMit.  Tbt  rtma  Lac, 
Tarn,  AlUer.  and  (&rd,  bava  iMr  aoorcaa  wttUn  tUa 
dap.,  wblcb  la  not.  bowanr,  waland  bt  an*  KraaiB  tl 
BUfnltode.  Th«ra  ara  Mraral  aoiall  latea.  one  of 
whlcb  aman  to  oocupj  tha  cmlar  of  an  axdnct  vol- 

nountabu  doilDr  Iha  arealar  part  of  Ibenar.  asdftita 
an  nwoeot.    Tba  aoU  la  iBoatlT  Ronj  fa  tbe  N.  and 

la' Hid  10  baia  beea  dlatilbulad  aa  foUowi,  rii.  arabla 

b.,  and  haatha,  waataa,  Ac.  ITMOD  h.  Agtienlnua  li 
•err  backward,  and  llUla  llkdi  10  Impien.  from  (ho 
atarlll»oflba«4l.tbannHtraaH  of  aaat  parte  of  tha 
dop.  from  graat  naida,  Iha  rnal  aubdlilalos  of  «■«- 
pen;,  aod  imaUaefe  of  Iba  finae.  B;r*  •■>'  wheat  an 
ralMd.  bat  BDI  in  aaOclent  quantUM  lo  npplj  the  esn. 
■umpttoD.  lo  tha  Connnaa  sotatoea  ara  |VM»  oHB- 
ilrA  eallWalod.  and  lOrBi.  wKh  diiatniMa,  tbe  dlaf 
IMd^ot  the  InhaMlasla.  Aboot  wm  bactoUlna  a 
Tear  o(  Inbrlor  wtaka,  and 
daeadi  tbe  ahaip  wlndi  ai 
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ho««v4r,  nnfinrouTable  to  the  tllk-wonii.  H^rop  and 
lUx  succeed  well ;  but  the  culture  of  madder  and 
saffhni  has  been  abaodooed.  -  The  moontahi  paature* 
are  excellent,  and  feed  many  sheep :  coarse  wool- 
lens and  serines  are  made  in  almost  every  peasant's 
family.  In  1835,  of  43,A47  properties  subject  to  the  eon- 
Mbmtion  fomeiire^  rery  nearly  a  half  were  assessed  at 
less  than  5  Hr.,  and  6,635  at  from  5  to  10  fr.,  only  7  pro- 
perties being  assessed  at  more  than  1,000  tr.,  and  53  at 
from  600  to  1.000  tt.  The  dep.  U  said  to  be  rich  in 
mineral  products,  but  the  mines  are  but  little  attended  to. 
Irfwere  is  divided  into  3  arronds.  \  chief  towns,  Mende, 
the  cap.  Florae,  and  Mam^ols.  It  sends  3  mems.  to 
the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  in  1838-39,  719. 
Total  public  revenue  in  1831, 1,356*376  fk*. ;  expenditure 
tn  the  same  year,  1,777.870  fr.  (iftwo,  art  Lontre  ;  Qf- 
Jidal  Tablet,  9fc.) 

LUBECK,  a  city  and  republic  of  N.  Germany:  the 
city,  which  Is  the  cap.  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the 
aeat  of  their  high  court  of  appeal,  is  sit.  on  the  Trave, 
about  10  m.  (mrect  distance)  fhxn  Travemunde,  at  its 
mouth  in  the  gnlph  of  Lubeck.  In  the  Baltic,  36  m. 
N.B.  Hamburg,  and  38  m.  S.B.  Kiel ;  lat.  53<>  fty  8"'  N., 
long.  100  4|/  ^.  Pop.  in  1845  of  town,  85,339,  of  town 
and  territory,  47,197.  The  town  is  built  on  a  gentle  ridge, 
on  one  side  of  which  runs  the  Trave,  and  on  the  other 
the  Wackenik.  The  fnvlrons  are  well  wooded,  and  en- 
livened with  cheerful  villas,  particnlariy  those  along 
the  banks  of  the  Trave.  The  streets,  which  are  steep, 
ore  wider  tlun  those  of  Hambure.  The  houses  generally 
appear  to  be  c^d,  and  mostly  built  of  stone ;  like  those  of 
Hamborg  and  Antwerp,  their  gaMe  aids  flice  the  street. 
They  are  in  general  very  lofty,  6  or  7  stories  not  being 
uncommon.  Bound  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  in  which 
there  are  S  handsome  gateways,  is  a  promenade  shaded 
with  fine  trees.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
4  chorebes,  and  the  town  halL  The  cathedral  is  a  curious 
old  buildinc ,  the  spires  of  which  being  much  out  of  the 
perpendicalar,  momentarily  threaten  to  fall,  which  also 
Is  CM  case  with  the  towers  of  St.  Marv*s  and  St.  Peter's. 
The  church  of  St.  Bfary  is  handsome  in  the  interior,  and 
weU  worthy  a  visit,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
polntinga.  manv  of  which  are  curious  and  of  ancient  date. 
Among  them  Is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Dance  of 
DeMhTusoaUy  attributed  to  Holbein,  but  which  belonged 
to  the  town  for  at  least  35  years  before  Holbein's  birth). 
In  the  same  edifice  may  be  seen  some  fine  specimens  of 
sculpture,  particularly  a  representation  of  the  Lord's 
Si^kper,  carved  in  white  marbU,  finely  designed  and  beau- 
tifully executed.'*  {Barrow*»  Excnrtkmt  im  ike  N.  qf 
JSwrcfK,  .p.  S3—94.)  Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  old 
astrmtomical  clock,  constructed  in  1405,  which  is  the 
grand  curiosity  of  the  place.  According  to  one  of  the 
guide-books.  It  exhibits  at  a  certain  hour  fioures  repre- 
senting the  emperor  and  the  seven  German  electors ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Barrow,  the  figures  are  meant  for  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  who  "  at  mid-day  sally  forth  and  march 
tn  regular  succession,  passing  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  to 
whom  they  each  face  round,  and  having  made  a  quick 
and  Cimiliar  nod  of  the  head,  they  then  march  onwards 
to  a  door  on  the  opposite  sloe,  which  closes  upon  them 
the  nument  the  twelfth  apostle  has  entered.'*    (P.M.) 

The  cathedral,  beaun  in  1170,  and  finished  fan  1841,  has 
many  monuments  of  the  senatorial  fsmilles  of  Lubeck, 
some  of  which  are  well  executed,  and,  among  others,  a 
remarkably  curious  old  picture,  by  Hans  Hemling,  dated 
In  1471,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Passion  of  Chritt, 
treated  in  S3  distinct  grotips.  The  town-hall,  a  turnted 
Gothic  building,  iaces  the  market-place.  It  was  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  deputies  from  the  cHles  fbr- 
merlv  comprised  in  the  Hanseatic  League ;  but  the  hall 
fai  which  they  held  their  meetinys  was  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed hi  1817.  Lubeck  has  a  Calvlnist  and  a  R.  Oath, 
church,  an  exchange,  arsenal,  and  mint,  several  hospi- 
tals and  benevolent  institutions,  a  gymnasiimi,  a  city- 
school,  which  in  1839  had  963  pupils,  ecclesiastical  and 
teachers*  seminaries,  schools  of  surgery,  midwifery,  navi- 
gation, drawing,  swimming,  and  numerous  other  schools, 
a  public  library  of  35,000  vols.,  a  society  of  useftil  sciences 
and  arts,  a  bible  society,  a  house  of  oorrectioa  and  prison, 
a  theatre  for  operas,  «c. 

Lubeck,  though  by  no  meona  so  prosperous  and  Im- 
portant  as  formerly,  ts  still  a  thriving  eommerdal  town. 
Many  of  its  modern-built  houses  are  on  a  grand  scale. 
Their  basement-stories  ore  u»ed  as  magaslnes  or  ware- 
hoittes,  and  they  have  commonly  large  court-yards  into 
which  the  carriages  of  the  proprietors  are  driven. 
{Sorrow,  p.  95.)  In  Lubeck  and  iu  terrttory  are  nu- 
merous breweries,  distilleries,  iron  forges,  and  linen 
yam  flutories ;  besides  mannfectures  of  hats,  vinegar, 
starch,  tobacco  and  snuflT,  wax  lights,  paper  and  cards, 
musical  fautruments,  with  numerous  oH  and  other 
mills,  several  printing  establishments,  and  a  few  wool- 
len, cotton,  andgolden  and  silver  lace  (kctories.  Its  trade 
is  principally  confliMd  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Europe. 
Berghaus  state*  that  upwards  of  1,600  vessels  a  year 
enter  and  leave  tta  port ;  they  are  principally  Doaiah, 
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the  rest  being  Bnsslan,  Swedish,  Lubeck,  Dutch,  En- 
glish, and  Prussian.  Lubeck  communkeates  by  means 
of  the  Trave  and  a  canal  with  Hamburg  (whkh  see), 
with  which  it  ha*  an  extensive  intercourse.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  com:  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  import  are  wines  and  silks,  from  France; 
cottons,  hardware,  and  other  manufiictured  goods,  from 
England ;  colonial  products,  dye  stoflk,  Jkc.  It  has  an 
extensive  «>mmission  and  transit  trade,  and  considerable 
markeu  for  wool,  cattle,  horses,  tec.  Vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  at 
Travemunde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  ts  pro- 
perly the  port  of  Lubeck.  Two  steam-boats,  of  small 
draught  of  water,  ply  on  the  rhrer  between  the  city  and 
iu  port.  Steam- packeu  sail  at  fixed  periods  from  tiae 
laUer  for  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagm. 

Lubeck  has  several  fire  and  life  insurance  companies. 
AccounU  are  kept  in  marks  of  the  value  of  \g.  2*67d. 
each,  divided  into  16  schelllngs  of  19  pfennigs.  The 
Lubeck  rik-dollar,  equivalent  to  3  mariu,  Ts  worth 
4«.  6-79dL  The  lb.  — about  18  ot.  avoird.;  119  Ibs.a 
1  centner. 

The  territory  snblect  to  Lubeck  consists  of  a  district 
of  about  80  sq.  m.,  immediatelv  adjacent  to  the  ciry,  sur- 
rounded hr  the  territories  of  Mecklenburg,  Holttein, 
and  Oldenburg,  and  the  Baltic  ;  of  numerous  small  de- 
tached portions  of  surface  enclosed  by  Holstein ;  and  of 
tlie  Fnrriamlfr.  and  town  of  Bergedorf,  the  sovereignty 
over  which  it  shares  with  Hamburg.  United  area,  about 
l'J7  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1845,  47.197,  all  Lutherans,  except 
about  300  Calvinista,  400  Rom.  Caths..  and  as  many 
Jews.  The  land  is  very  productive,  yielding  good  crops 
of  com,  frait,  and  kitchen  vegetables ;  but  the  rearing  of 
live  stock  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  rural  pop.  The 
government  is  vested  in  the  senate  and  house  of  bur- 
gesses (biirgerschalt) ;  the  former  consists  of  4  burgo- 
masters, holding  othce  for  life.  9  syndics,  and  16  coun- 
cillors ;  and  the  latter  of  19  colleges  or  companies,  only 
7  of  which  have,  however,  the  privilege  of  voting.  The 
house  of  burgesses  has  the  initiative  in  all  deliberations 
relative  to  the  public  expenditure,  foreign  treaties.  Jkc. ; 
the  senate  is  entrusted  chiefly  with  the  executive  duties, 
but  its  sanction  Is  necessary  to  the  passing  of  new  laws. 
Public  revenue,  in  1850,  881,891  marks ;  expenditure 
about  equal.  In  1849  the  public  debt  amounted  tOs, 
5,606,575  marks ;  but  it  is,  sood  has  been,  in  process  of  re- 
duction. Lubeck  has  one  vote  in  the  fill  council  of 
the  German  Confederation,  and  aloi  g  with  the  other 
Hanse  Towns,  a  vote  in  the  committee.  It  ftirnishes  a 
contingent  of  407  men  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

It  is  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  this  city  was  founded  ; 
but  no  doubt  it  existed  mtmo  1140.  Early  in  the  13th 
century,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  made  it  one  of  the 
(toe  towns  of  the  empire ;  and  firom  1960  to  1669,  Lu- 
beck was  the  repository  of  the  archives  of  the  powerfid 
association  of  atles  liwluded  In  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  the  station  of  the  confederated  fleet.  The  dissolution 
of  the  League  marked  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Lu- 
beck. After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Blucher  threw  himself 
into  Lubeck,  which,  after  a  severe  engagement,  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  sacked.  In  18:0,  it  was  made 
the  cap.  of  an  arrond .  in  the  d£p.  Bouches  de  I'Elbe ; 
but  was  restored  to  its  rank,  as  a  free  city,  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815.  Sir  Godf^  Kneller.  the 
painter.  Mosheim,  the  historian  of  the  Christian  religion, 
Meibomius,  and  H.  MuUer,  were  natives  of  Lubeck. 
(MerfAssKrc,  Dictiomtutire  Q6ograpkiqme  :  Berghaus  i 
AUg.  Lander,  %e^  iv.  486-^480. )  Borrow**  SMcmrsitnu  As 
ike  N.  t^ Europe.) 

LUBLIN,  a  city  of  Russian  Poland,  cap.  of  the  pola- 
tloate  of  Lublin,  in  a  marshy  situation,  mi  the  Bistrsyra 
a  tributary  of  the  Wieprs.  97  m.  S.B.  Warsaw.  Pop. 
estimated  at  16,500.  half  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is  sub- 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  former  situated 
on  an  eminence,  and  the  latter  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
LubUn  was  fortifled  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  tlU  these  works 
were  destroyed  in  the  dril  wars  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  It  has  still,  however,  a  citadel  standing  on 
a  high  rock,  and,  according  to  Stein,  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  by  Casimlr  the  Great.  Its  streets  are  irregular  and 
filthy,  and  Its  houses  mostly  of  wood.  The  principal 
edifices  are  a  handsome  town-hall,  the  Sobieski  palace, 
the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  the  Dominicans  and  Car- 
melites, and  that  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 
There  are  in  all  18  churches  and  19  convents,  6  nun- 
neries, a  spacious  synagogue,  on  episcopal  seminary,  a 
Piarist  college,  several  civil  and  military  hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  theatre.  Lublin  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  the  seat  of  the  second  court  of  appeal  in  Poland.  It 
has  manufisctures  of  coarse  woollens ;  coiuiderable  trade 
in  woollen  cloth,  com,  and  Hungarian  wines ;  and  three 
large  yearly  fiUra,  each  lasting  a  month,  and  attended  by 
GMinan,  Greek.  ArmenUn,  Arabian,  Russian,  Turkish, 
and  other  traders.  (Diet.  Giog.  t  Stein,  ic.) 

LUCCA(DUCHY  OF),  astateof  Central  Italy. being, 
excepting  San  Marino,  the  smallest  of  the  Italian  states ; 
betweralat.  41° 46^ and 440  14'  N., and  long.  lOO 9^  and 
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l-Mior  uhlcb  t^y  conn-  irlUi  Uinlr  runiaaUani  i  but  i  The  nplul  U  Uie  cblefHUofmnubctuHnf  InduHiT- 
iiDiMDritw»rU<iUtfaBbri|ht<ir<J100ft.  TbtruloTlba  TbE»liHi]ribtn|Kiirt>uainuu>taaliaaI4iBUU«A.k 
■UTtan  limlav  but  CeRUe  pUn.  vhlcb  b«Din«  muitar  7H1,  mora  thml-nb  put  oTwhlctalideiiml  from  dU  nil 
tdwuili  chvcouE.  Tha  *BDeralilDp«  of  lh«  countrj  fi  tllh.  Thttt  ti^t\ti  cocfaleflrtooUbHjputiof  lulf,  and 
IhKn  K.  toS-.  Id  wbkb  olrectlDD  Lt  U  traTsned  bj  tfas  |  Co  Fmm.  BTi^ADd,uid  theLeriDU  Cr»in>  wJi,  wIm, 
Scrchio  noir  Iti  ccDtn.  TBb  rlrtr  l<  not  nnlgablc.  but  llqiuun.lits  (lock,  linb-aUni.  ud  ftnta  Hili.in  Hot 
ti  gf  iTHl  UK  Ibr  IrrlgnUen  1  maMarthsotbwwteiiiii  (oTuicuir;  uid  woollen  jKHiilito  tlie  reit  ot  lul/nd 
In  tilt  duchr  *n  lu  IrUHtulai.  Mist  tlie  ebon  ue  the  Le>u».  Tbe  iopDrlt.  vblcb  mottl3>  come  Iroa 
•oina  niill  llkn.  Tbe  moHl  DIDud  tflmiarUun  lg  Tuicuir  through  Lfghora,  nmiLit  prlnclpellr  of  cralB, 
■boutlt°Fiti.|  In  UMnuiiiiiarltrkat080°^t  In  utoler  !  leeili,  rice,   Ane  trintt,   hemp,   lUi,  cotton.  coToaltl 


lelD  «r  Luca.   The 


ral.  but  (be  corn  nrodimd  ti  ihi>  (ufflclent  for 
itumptLon  I  the  dBActeDcy  beUiir  pripdpiUly  lup- 
mui,  nhtch  IM  Urnli  culiJrU«l,  ud  perllr. 
*]ia.  ID  the  nountilnooi  dtuAat,  bj  chaelnut  aour. 
Tbe  Luier  l>  HHntUiiui  eipotled  10  ihe  naltUiaarlng 
•titae.  the  price  n^jWfromb.U.  10  lOf-iMck.  The 
cullure  1>  eitendliit  ofiU  the  utkla  ftw  Iha  uvdualDn 
of  mb\tb  the  toll  ud  dlBUa  ittird  '■^UJ^^'  °''">- 
Dn%  ofin  mi  hu  bmT  mi- 


ke Ufhot  price.  etpecUIlT  thu 
.    It  U  Hporud  to  the  ¥ilue  ol 


r  i  the  nurhBl  price  beloc  fr 


ru  eul7  dlillnffiilib 


:be  AaJdttj  ere  reared-    "nm  «r* 

J   -..,   imillL  propertlsi.  and  beGnig  to 

(Dv  cuui  of  urlcultorkl  or  muafiKturtnf  libourera- 
The  pfIikAhI  cwihi  >hlch  hare  led  to  thli  lubdl 


LT."! 


The  miMtr  irtttm  of  airlcullure  I 
hert  ai  In  Tiiacanr  and  ebewher*  \  bu 
anili  tbe  peaiaalry  of  Luca  u  being,  DncwIUiuuHOng, 


it  redwed  10  biij  the  daj^  prorl^oa.    Verr  ' 

■It  hM  be  a  roarra  of  eero )  ultl  mare  nrelr,  oC  oil  J 

wine.    Tin  (Omer  hu  been  hM  In  tha  preu,  ud  ' 

t  lanar  la  Iha  tub.    Ha  bu  nrelj  ht  prorlMoo  of  ^ 

niJU  ir*  of  (■nhaniiire ;  and  the  irtaole  himllure  1  ^ 


oClOparcent.  ade<i/«Tn,  cotloo  liriit  paji  1  Ure.  pif 
and  bar  Iron,  S  lire  15  loldl,  and  |Iih  warei.  6  Hre  per 

hIMled,  eicapt  oo'iccount  orgoterDnenl,  wbich  luTi 
mmnvalT  of  thoie  artlclea.     TGe  Ih.  (Ilbn)  of  LllDca  1> 

IbL ;  the  capo  of  oll=H  p«t  grnui.  tha  •tija  of  torn— 

about  bi  gallone.     *ccounu  ve  kept  In  lire  of  «>  Kldl 

udMOduul.  The  1111= TJtf. ;  lheicudD=4i.*J<l.:  tha 

OBl/on.waport,Vl.regKlo. 

:^.'^^cS::rp:^i"j"^yr%TJ!-'jr^ 

b>fhratheaeiuta.iiiirmiutbe»nalen(dbTlI.    Tbli 

bodr  conett.  of  U  nienu.,  alacted  rmn.  amo£(  tbe  four 

dauei  of  mercbanti,  uUuih.  ■cholan,  ud  luided  rnt. 

prieton.  ailed  togethar  bf  tha  duke  Tor  H  but  a  monib 

sa'a„"i-li.'s,£r?£'s.'s,'i'5S 

eonaliu  of  Ihe  t  ttaU  mlntitan  ud  s  addlUonal  cddd- 

a  cHI  and  crimlul  court  of  appeal.  inJe  court  of  <^aHa. 

Ilea  In  Iha  cap.     A  permanenl  eoanill   of  ww.  end  i 

court  of  reilalon.  dt  to  decide  In  milluty  caum.    Tbe 

of  IS  guni.  and  a  aun-boui.  The  regular  and  HoulaT 
cltrgT  amount  tofeiher  10  about  IS")  penone,  under  tba 

Ih*  i:fcUd[aB^H}fe  their  ftet  Kihut  tha  head-boanl.  th 

Wban  Itaa  dliWoa  under  Canertd  Vatraln  rariied  tba  ht 

dIUrieti  of  the  Vd  dl  NIanili.  In  I79S.  the  peuantir  1 

derlrad  thli  adniitifa  Ikon  their  tndlience.  that  vben  «■ 

of  ihelr  iromeD.  IbiT  had  ecircelf  UT  Ihtnf  left  to  low."  1  " 

lU  )  Birt.  Kcordhii  lo  iC/DovTing.  fbli  *«il«aat '  ^ 
BUI  be  ellbar  loa  bDiklT  coloured,  or  Ihe  coodllton  of  >  n 
tba  prietntTT  moat  ban  Imnrond  In  the  Intarval  1  Ibr    ™ 

he  nBraii  tlat  the  taboqrere.  In  •ddUloB  Id  utldea    ■■..„     ...      ,    .  .-  .        „  ^    1      .        .: 

of  prima  aecearili,  cannBe  nit  prorWoBi,  ud  tenia-    ""  IW.  of  the  Archdnebru  Maria  Loulu.  the  (r«i 
dwa  fteMi  meat  BDd  cdoatal  pndueti.    Ilia  erdlnarr    |ul  c^Lucci  hu  been  iddtd  10  TuKasj.  >°d  Ihe  reu 

S3!^IA  fc!!f!^>SfT!lb^..^ih^-sn"irilb'1hei;  I    J-UCCA  (.DC.  £•«).  ■  clor  ^  ltjlr,_^e.».  of  1 

.i.r^«rroin«..»^.r«r.    T»-™ounlal»er._.    ^«d«h,  In  a  »li;^n  d™  ifi^e  W»  tjn^^ 


;hlo,  lln.  i<.  E.  Alt,  an 


pcaunlTT  uf  the  blllt  and  nlilni. 
the  dlMricti  of  Ponlfta  uid  ScUiip 


and  bj  Iho  beautiful  complexion  end  reguWhalinn  of  I  hare  a  «i>e  eftci  ta  the  rich  and  beaullhil  landiciiH.  iha 
tbe  women.  Thlt  lail  SrcunuttDce  li  tbe  more  r»-  •["  helni  *»>i'Jd>d  'V  r*ne^lad  Mile  loWLtil  with 
wonun  hi"e  u 'tMr'l^wh^hnrdn  nVdnnettlc  bcartrlnniecikn.ihopuhUcbulldl^ireleHplBailngln 
labour;  while  ibelr  huibtadi,  talhen,  ud  UroUietB  '  thel"«hlIecturethanlnlhelrdlil*Dtrffc«!Teii>UT<i* 
«i.l.rua  to  the  Tu™n^lJrS.me.  uS  the  Stalet  of  «*"  ■^.  ,K^ J"'*t"  "™S^-  '*™T™«  ^  "^ 
tbe  thurcb.  In  ■earch  of  htrxet  ud  other  work.  Duriot  uj,°^hedril*«?'n«  ■  iSiEler'  ^idetd^  ItMii^^Irti!!™ 
cIriSi*fcJ!'[ 'SS  "mSTiD'^mm'S^.'bflSSSf'lMth  of  Ihem  "■  dacidadly  Mperior fn  Che pi«OHIanuad dll- 
thtm  their  iniall  larinii.  the  Bccrevue  of  wG£h  ma;  Pjelllon  of  the  pam.  ■  (iptrjof  en  .JretHna,  li.<IO.) 
amounl  to  lO.OOOf.  Noill  of  Ihe  lulltn  Imtfe  and  plailtr  JjEJ^^i  J„o^"|"^^^JJ^^' J^STj"  "^^^  ^^ 
EStLuMb'  MtahM[£liSlaurBOttiil^Ma»driK^    Bgeb  canad,  ultld,  awl Bwaak  work ( ■  rteh  dbptaj of 


■Mnal  ■(»■■,■] 
■Munsflfc* 


LnccSw  •niaM.    1lH>dtano  raUlim.  Um 
wt  tba  mi^tiamtm.  In  lh>  dm  s(  Iha  n 


|fr,  t4B7.     Tbc  ctir  bM  ilH) 

ud  fH^BHiMdVr  lunHnxu  iJilun,    IIh  Mopi 

Looa  WM>  mloDbiil  tv  Dm  KmHH  i.  D.  c.  V. 
L.i«i  . 1  ■-MtnUf  Ibi  k — '  — 


fiilfh«d  ror  the  abva^mem  of  lu  prodiK*  til  1MU  fts4 
pmlD.  wbkh  chtd)!  CDBIribuUt  to  thi  IWVan  dF  Ik* 
pop.  1  iHil  tin  nrac— ■■  of  tHUfo  in  oT  tfc«  ndcM  d*- 
■crlpHan.  ud  ibc  Riiwma  Df  ihc  nM  m  Unto  UM. 

■.llCERA  <ui.  I.nrrriai,  ■  litr  of  S.  Ital;.  Nfipiri. 
dODi.  pnTT-  CaptUluta.  cw  canton,  en  m  hdgtat  BlirupC 
unvdi  lu  N.  >id>.  II  m.  W.N.W.  Fomtl      "  T]ia  dtf 

The  lioun,  which  ireBl  Hied.  ib«  teMmlLr  teod  i  bui 

morlenl  mlU.  in  (err  bid  coDdltlDB,  IwloH  It  i  ud  t 
(irtnijri  npeo  IVm  ttinn  la  u  ontwird  t«i1.  vh<cli 


44.4.)    AteM^.lhx 


IlKT  faneoBd  ■  HDiid  dt;  i  tun  <l>nU 

IwHnM  thai  Ihcn  cm  bi  on  daoM,  tnm 
huerlBtloni.  (Dd  plaen  gt  mlptun  found 
ueisrUiliballdlH.IIiUlu  ihwilimi  1>  Id 
thi  of  the  OuMbI  ttw  vie.  /.wrrta.  t* 


Ivft  TDDDd  lowen,  one  MppOftinj  the  Irlrgnph  whkh 


fin.    It  bw  •  pulpit  ■donud'altli  tbM  kind  of  Bj- 

iKMdful  pblnn  at  vard  Mirtnmr.  ovMially  tomid  imder 
Ue  cMMnl  ItMir.  Hd  iw«ed  to  ban  belaond  to 
Voi.IL 


LUCERNE  (CANTON  OF).       ta» 

■  tflnde  ef  Apollo;  the  inttnli  us  mnden.  Fvhw 
tlita  cburdi  ti  Um  Uihapl  piIm  mnitdernl  the  dneB 
plBo  of  uiMleiwn  hi  Apalli.    The  Httiuul  ad  otiwr 

ctimlul mdcMI cooRa forUiafnT.. tha mttter  o*g. 
I<altet.u>dt 

S^a^X-.  ._  

■rtUdButaMd  I  and  n>°<k«eH"li'beld  ki  imt* 
Cicmli  Hid  to  hinbna  (euaded  br  Dla> 
*M  (tM  cap.  of  Duak  laadn  tba  Umkat  Ka 
haf—  a  BoKin  folnay.  Hairliic  bllcB  Into 
'-IMB.6,-    ■     ■ 


thltbar  a  ealoar  of  Sanoat  frm  StcUr,  la  «taaBi 
nre  fnal  prltnegca.    In  1360.  hawwn-.  Charlnof 

ICmnt-tTBKr,  tc.,rp.  a— U.  1  SwtitMiai.  I.  lU— 
L  ^r  e?Ne' CA  H  T  O  K&hi  a  caMon  of  SwttKHand. 
and  <?S  II' 'n,  and  kmr.  t°  Hf  aodVl^T'i  lu'iliig  a. 
Solothura  nsd  Aatfau.^.  Euc.  Sehstu.  and  Vntanral. 
dai.aBd8.aadWr5ini:  li>wtbRB.HKlS.W.Mn>„ 
hnadlh  warrlni  front  la  Mai.;  anaM?  u.  (i.  fea. 
hi  lUO.  IKlM,all  R.  L'alhallca.  aHopI  atnM  I  »l)  ST. 


liitle  Edbco  :  the  oibcf  rinr 
hk  Aarpu     The  LMia  of  Luen 


■a  Winer.  8ur. 
Inlnhii  ih.  Ah 

1  thai  of 'inpach.  4  m.  In  Ignilk,  ud  aiih 
ba  batlla  fouahl  on  Hi  baaki  »  iulr.  I>N 
),  Ihoao  of  Balci^.  J  m.  la  lai^.  HawD. 
aala  la  ualld,  awT  Iba  lotL  Odon  fanurabJo 


an  ptoducadln  Lucmo,  whan  tine  lad  InduNir  an 
mttbt  Iba  iSuh.  »a  laon'al  tbeir  ewe  than  In  Ihh  can. 
Ion ;  and  J9t  tbert  la  not  a  eomaiuBe  In  whidk  paupari 
annolloWfbuBd.-  IndueOrliiKt  nearli  aoactHaaa 
In  tha  Ddahbourlnc  caolou  of  Bern  and  Zurich.  Thi 
•bie  kwlibai  tn  aDiaa  pam.  fFnlc  U  nleaunil,  and  ulna 
and  dder  are  produced  j  bnt  tb«  chief  occupalloae  of  lb* 
panple  ara  eaUle  breedlu.  and  dalrT-hiubandrt.    Tb* 

lanHb.  aObnli  peNunfa  tof  about  1,000  bead  of  Mtla, 
and  ll.OOOAeepand  auaui  thalnbab.  maka  large  quan. 
tKiea  oiF  cheete.  aihlcn,  tlHHVh  iHit  to  good  a«  that  or  the 
EmiDeDlhal  Id  Bam,  la  aHportad  ai  Ihe  produce  of  the 
latter dWuld.    Thelnbab.of  ihli  TalleranirnnarkiMe 


portant.  and  la  nwatly  eonlloeJ  to  domeitlc  lloen  wejTlne 
■adeplnnlna.  Tbrtaihab.ataiaoraoccnpledlnlhatiainll 
ti^e  from  S- Swltierland  aerw  Ibe  &.  CochanI,  than 

cant,  la  lubdliitod.  and  Iba  three  nuuldpaltlleB  of  Sur- 

tTlci>,uacbiMeabTlba«incUu!Sr.  The comeU alu 
nominate* '0  of  Ibedepe.  from  tha  tovn  of  Lucerne,  the 
ren>alDln|IObHntiantbrlbatniunlFl|ialHf.  Ther1(bt 
of  electioD  beloui  to  everr  native  (bouraeala)  of  the 
canlen  10  fttn  a  age,  bavtaf  propertr  ui  tne  amount  of 
400  ft.,  «q  who  hie  net  beoD  penallf  condiwMd,  or  to 
banknipL  NaiaberB  of  Ibe  eoundl  man  ba  n  naniif 
te-  nod  pajr  taiaa  am  tiiupeitj  to  the  amount  of  4,000  tr., 

whkh  la  oonUedhZtba  oucotln  poww.    Tboaoundl 


Gt  ttaa  eouBcU,  oh  u  pnald*  2  tha  couikU  ud  Iht 

la  tb*  mn  PT  ippM^    Th*  UiM«  iHbmul  !•  «* 

In  ill  Itol  aiuci,  tutpt  In  eu«  of  a^til  puaUhauat 
VllOD  u«  HDlta  !■  HHQUfld  lo  pcoMUM  JodniHiit. 
Tha  eoBodl  of  uala  loi  tha  Svlia  CaaManoan  U 

r,  whidk  occurt  oaea  arary  ttaraa  nan. 
■Daacrit  Lucame  It  iiiboTiHiula  ia  tiia 


quence  at  m  db^a  aUb  tha  (BianaiHit,  IL..  -..u.^ 
nootad  lata  Iha  cmUn  of  8diw)ti.    PoUlc  lutnictton 

hai  baas  till  UtalT  hidlihcaiillr  anductnl,  bat  l>  hn. 
prorbu.  Tha  wibl  It  manna  aneuntad  In  imtaKS.m 
SwhTK.,  tha  pubHe  aipiBditDnlDl»Jn  tr.  Acnn- 
UngaM  or  l.TIt  troDp  ta  ItainUMd  tg  (ba  amr  at  tha 


MTlaud,  cap.  af  tbe  mbei 
aatisf tba  S>Ih  dM.  0 


.    L»t.«?°r«T",loiig.g°iy»t"B. 


nii3adlB«»(XM),lw>|ialatlBcof  ChrWoi  tha 
laukt  at  OUna,  br  LanfEane,  and  an  oriaD  witli  aaarlr 
MDplpaa.  Tha  dnutlM*  at  SI-FMCTaodtbaJanlu 
ra  hniuBa  biilMin|>  i  and  "■ ' 


that  ar  tba  Jawlto  faai.  faovnw,  baai  bapfiUr  emnrtad 
hilaalfBeiiB.  Tbavioat nmaruhlaoldaat biLneema 


pfetuna  llltiilrathra  of  Swlai  and  BirlMure  hUtocr,  oi 
MpMrron  UM-Dancasf  Daath."    Tba  Mimiall, 

"2 


Tba  dIT  of  LimrTM  wu  (Itri  hr  Paplii  I 


LUCIA  (ST.). 
thiaa'prlnltln  antou  of  tha  Saiu  Coofcdann,    ■■ 

Anm  Iha  caotoo.  The  tovn  vat  ukan  bt  tha  Franefa 
I^IU,  IIW,  aiidnt  (or  cl(hl  monUit  thi  D^  of  th« 
Ejirnn  (Laei  OF)  {OaTni.  IFoUriSi^n- &C,  or  th* 
"-  -" Canlont),  ■  Uka  of  Swltiai- 

W.,  SchWTU  N.',  Uri  B-.  tad 


a  Four  Fan 


im  to  In  B.  and,  tansad  ihi 


UntarwaldanS. 

piouratque  hi  . 

IMT'iu  naalatt  icDflhit . 

ofanjof  Ita  anu  It  taidam  akorv  IhanSorlin.  Araft 
MtfaoatadUUat.in.i  halfht  of  Ita  torihca  abon  tha 
laral  of  Iba  tea.  I,MII  ft.|  depth  ntjhu  from  MO  ft. 
DaaTLu(anieto9aon.i)ear<[i  B.  and.  TbeRaoaln- 
vanea  thia  laha  lo  tta  entire  Icogtht  emeffloi  IMu  It 
near  III  W.  ntnnlty.  lu  baoki  aihlUt  thit  ("^thn 
of  tcanarv.  lloeB  a  gantlr  rltlDg  and  f«rtlla  countn  at  Ita 
W.  and.  £a  ran*]  ud  tanta  KibUaikr  on  the  Laha  of 

aitmUtr  of  wfaM  U  calleil*the'L*lie  of  U^'li  the  Utth 
Ion  of  BniBDen,  vlun.  In  mo,  ■  treatr  wu  aelend 
Into  tv  Uri,  ScbwTti,  and  Untanralileii,  vhldi  gm 
Uitb  to  tba  Haln&  Confadaraej.  LIka  aU  uouBtala 
lake*.  It  b  HiUect  to  TtoliU  tcmpaWi j  and  In  wa. 
auenea  of  Iba  dUkaiBt  poiltlau  of  RtdUfemil  anu^nd 


Ailing  at  Iha 


atlu  w!  ami  FiiMlen  W  Iti  B.  aitmiii; 
iBIanDadlalepoiti.  (KM.  raMRnrnA 
MaiCa  BUHH.iilaMMlat,  iii-Vt.\ 

Llfci7(s'T),  ana  of  Iha 'BtHiili  W.  IndU  Uanda, 
hahumf  Is  Iha  Windward  irolm  I  Id  hit  1*°  M.,  a^ 
hawTtia  W.,  ^ou  M  IB.  mTh.B.  St.  Vincent,  and  » 


■CBdai  wUdTm 


H*  uicm  naa,  w  lact,  atv^n  been 

in  paruouiaiid  of  the  wb\ta,  ud 
■he  black  troopt. 


of  a  iiKCaMlaD  wT  idirgy  mouottiia  of  iha 


a  Am  nUBMlaa,  «r*  it  all 'Uieaa  laplaia  wiui  inotiiute, 
od dHkednp^^dacwdntataiioB  h) anrr >U|a of 
and  ifarialaenaat.   Duri 

ithaafthajaarl 


period  of  tha  jaar  that  the  irtett  vio^ 
lit.      During  lb*  reat  of  jbe  jfi  the 

imaCiiBaa  drr  vul  mlliTi  a<  olhara  cold  and 

damp,  Tib'Htlnt  •  dUbrenn  of  10  or  II  degi.  of  tes- 
peiwiira  In  a  few  bonra."  ( 7WliUh*a  Bemart  on  Mor- 
Siat,  ti.imlJ>rW.  IiMa.)  TIk  nnja  of  Iha  tbar. 
raenatai  It  aucfa  Iba  aaiaa  at  at  DonlDha.  ttearlT 
>,MWaif*taroiindar<ropi,  and  4,700  In  HMora.  Tha 
oountahu  m  feathered  to  the  ton  with  Idl  Const  Inee, 
and  tha  vaDa^  at  thalr  feet  ahonnd  wltb  aicalleiH 

ScLudahaa  tarar^jnod  baibonn.  Iba  chief  bafai 
the  Caimace  on  the  wT  coatt,  witUn  whkOi  M  Ihlpt 

wiminiUe  harbour  wat,  in  truth,  the  Dotlve   whldi 

The  ouanlitlia  of  Iha  sthichial  atttclai  tnponcd  bits 
lbs  UDilad  UBfdoD  tnm  SL  Lada  In  IBUmd  ll«^ 


LUCIA 

(STA.) 

• 

JM«9 

9«|CU. 

Rmm. 

M<rf.«i.. 

CoA«; 

Coco*. 

67,3»5 

it.wo 

y.473 

l(V»7 

51 

Lit. 

16^17 

7,Mt 

LUDLOW. 


ttt 


TIm  total  valne  of  iMtlT«  nporU  from  St.  Lada,  la 
1S48,  wa»  oalr  4A.S11I. ;  but  their  taIim  In  that  year  bdM 
unasualhr  radaced,  it  mvr^  at  a  medium,  be  cetinated 
■ft  90,0001.  or  100.000^.  The  exporu  from  the  U.  K.  lo 
fit.  Lucia,  to  1M9.  amoooted  to  (6,67^. 

The  Island  to  dirlded  into  9  partobee.  Castriet,  the 
cap.,  Uea  te  a  low  and  marshy  situation,  at  the  extr^ 
raicy  of  a  long  and  winding  bay  of  the  same  name.  Tlie 
fort,  where  most  of  the  troops  In  the  Island  are  sta- 
tioned,  to  buUt  on  the  sommlt  of  a  steep  hlU,  called 
Mome  Fortune,  about  I|  m.  firom  Castries,  and  8A0  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  it  to  the  principal 
hospital.  Another  hospital,  and  some  barracks,  are 
erected  on  Pigeon  Island,  a  small,  ooolcal,  and  ex> 
tremely  unhealthy  Islet,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Island.  St.  Luda  to  governed  by  a  governor  and 
council,  acting  under  orders  from  England.  The  mu> 
tual  jcnlonsies  of  Bngtomd  and  France  prevented,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  a  permanent  settlement  being  made 
on  the  Island,  wUch  was  then  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
noutral  territory.  At  length  it  was  ceded  to  the  French 
In  176S.  But  being  taken  by  the  English  in  18CB,  It  was 
deflmMvcly  assigned  to  us  Iqr  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  (,FmrL 

EuClA  (STA.),  a  town  oT  SteUr,  Intend,  and  dtotr. 
of  Messina,  cap.  canton,  to  a  healthy  situation  on  the 
declivity  of  Mt.  Dinnamare,  7  m.  8.  by  B.  MUaxso.  Pop., 
to  1881,6,270. 

LUCKIPOOR.  a  town  of  Htodostaa,  prov.  Bengal, 
dUtr.  TIperah,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brah- 
Hnaputra,  with  which  it  comnunricatea  by  a  small  river, 
156  m.  B.N.E.  CalcutU ;  lat.  280  86*  K.,  long.  90^  4^ 
B.  Coarse  cotton  cloths  of  a  iobstantial  kind  are  made 
here;  and  the  nelgfabourhood  to  so  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, that  Lockipoor  to  one  of  the  dieapest  towns 
to  British  India. 

LUCKNOW  (Hind.  Lakaktmmmmte\  a  Urge  dty 
of  Hindostan,  prov.  and  kingdom  of  Oude,  of  which  it  to 
ttiecap.,  on  the  Goomty,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  about 
1^0  m.  N.W.  Benares,  and  96ft  m.  S.B.  by  B.  Delhi}  laL 
VP  bV  N.,  long.  80''  fiO'  B.  Pop.  formerlv  estimated  at 
a0O/)00 ;  but  now  probably  under  900,000.  This  dty  to 
interesting  from  its  betog  the  cap.  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  native  states  in  Htodostan,  with  which  the 
Brittoh  power  to  Its  rise  and  progress  to  India,  has  been 
more  Intimately  eonnected  than  any  other ;  and  it  is  also 
one  toto  which  European  habits  liave  been  very  exten- 
sively Introduced  tor  the  late  reforming  sovereign  of 
Oude,  Saadet  AH.  *^When  vtowed  fktmi  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  edifice,  Lucknow  presents  a  conlbslon  of  gilded 
cupolaa  and  pinnades,  turrets,  minarets,  and  arches, 
bounded  t^  the  winding  Goomty.  and  so  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  the  ridiest  trofrfcal  foliage,  as  l^K>■rently 
to  realise  the  most  fantastic  visions  of  oriental  splendour. 
A  nearer  inspection,  however,  does  not  tolfll  the  antid- 
patfooa  whick  a  bird's-eye  survey  is  calculated  to  exdte. 
Tbto  cuiital  may  be  divided  Into  S  quarters.  The  first 
Is  the  dty.  property  so  called,  contauitog  the  shops  and 
private  <nrelllngs  of  the  inhabs.  connected  with  the  court 
and  residency.  The  streets  here  are  sunk  10  or  19  ft. 
below  the  surtee,  and  are  so  narrow  that  two  carts 
cannot  pass ;  besides  betog  filthy  to  the  extreme.  The 
chowk,  and  one  or  two  basaars  to  its  vicinity,  m 
good  streets ;  but  on  the  whole,  tbto  extensive  quarter  to 
more  meanly  built  than,  perhaps,  any  dty  of  the  same 
rank  to  Hinoostan. 

**  The  second  quarter  of  Ln^now  was  built  mostly 
by  the  late  nabob.  Saadet  AN.  It  stands  near  the  Goomty, 
towards  the  8.B.,  and  consists  of  one  verv  handsome 
•treet,  after  the  European  fkshion.  above  a  mile  to  length, 
with  basaars  stiikiag  out  at  right  angles,  and  a  well- 
oiiilt  new  ehowk  or  market-place  in  the  centre,  with  a 
lofty  giUeway  at  each  extremity,  which  presents  a 
Grecian  front  on  one  side,  and  a  Moortoh  one  on  the 
other.  The  houses  that  compose  the  remainder  of  thto 
street  bdong  to  the  king,  ana  are  oocupted  bymembers 
«f  hto  fiunily,  or  officers  of  hto  household.  These  are, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  to  the  EngUsfa  style;  but  with  a 
•(range  occasional  mixture  of  Eastern  archltectureL  The 
Mme  remark  applies  to  the  palaces,  ftc.  that  occupy  the 
«pnee  between  thto  street  Mid  the  river.  All  tiiese  pa- 
laces are  filled  with  European  fUmlture  and  pictures, 
and  may  rank  with  comfortable  English  houses:  but 
none  to  on  a  scale  of  royal  magnlteeoceu  The  king's 
peculiar  residence  only  exceto  the  others  to  betog  ap- 
proached through  6  spadous  courts,  with  reservoirs, 
fonntatos. and  innumerable  pieeeaof  cast itatnani\China 
figures,  and  other  toys  that  decorate  Its  area.  The  ad- 
jacent buildings  of  Uie  British  residency  terminate  the 
great  street  to  the  N.  At  its  oppodte  extremi^  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Delkasha  park,  an  aitifldal  wIMamasi 


of  high  gnus,  wHh  which  Saadet  All  clothed  the  arid 
tract  between  Lucknow  and  Constantto,  and  wdl  stocked 
with  deer,  antelc^es,  and  peacocks. 

**  The  third  quarter  of  the  dty  adjoins  the  Goomty  to 
the  N.W.  bduf  only  separated  by  a  wretched  baaaar 
from  the  second.  It  consists  chiefly  of  palaces  and  re- 
ligious buildings;  and  betog  to  a  s^  more  purely 
oriental  than  the  modem  portion  of  the  dtr.  to  by  ^ 
the  most  toterestiog  quarter  to  a  stranger.  The  magni- 
ficent  pile  of  Imamm-UraM,  with  its  noble  gateway, 
called  the  RowaHi-4fryia$$ek :  the  new  palace  built,  but 
never  flntohed,  by  Saadet  All,  the  DtnpUt-AkatuUk,  Ac. 
are  the  chief  omamenu  of  tbto  division  of  Lucknow.** 
iUawtUttm't  E.  I.  Caac.,  U.  ISO.  Ul.) 

There  are  many  stately  khan*,  and  tome  handwma 
mosques  and  pagodas  scattered  to  diflbrent  parts  of  the 
wretched  alleys,  of  which  the  dty  chiefly  consUto ;  but  the 
most  striktoff  buildings,  as  to  other  Mohammedan  capitals, 
are  the  royal  tombs  and  mosques.  Of  these  the  rmenai 
MmA,  or  tomb  and  mosque  of  Asophud  Dowlah,  to  the 
chl^.  IttosaidbyLordViUentiatobetbemoabeautitol 
building  he  had  seen  In  India.  **  The  aroroach  to  the 
building  to  through  a  very  large  quadrangle  to  a  ganlen, 
elevated  a  small  bei^t ;  on  one  tide  of  which  to  a  very 
beautiful  mosque,  and  on  the  other  the  B^lee  palace. 
The  Immmm-hirak  itsdf  to  built  on  an  elevated  terrace, 
and  constou  of  S  long  and  findy-proporttooed  apart- 
ments, running  parallel  to  each  other :  to  the  middle 
one  to  the  tomb/levd  with  the  ground.'*  (VaknUa'* 
TVne.,  1. 157.)  The  central  room  to,  according  to  Ha- 
mUton,  167  ft.  to  length,  by  sa  ft.  to  breadth,  with  an 
octagon  room  at  each  end ;  and  to  the  rear  of  the  centre, 
a  raised  set  of  rooms,  or  open  arches,  with  fountains  and 
basins  of  water  under  each  arch.  Lord  Valentla  says, 
that  a  range  of  silver  temples  or  cenotaphs  also  extends 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  room,  raised  on  plat- 
forms about  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  each  valued  at 
from  BOjOOO  to  100,000  rupees.  The  ktmmi'Derwanmh, 
so  called  from  being  supposed  a  copy  of  one  of  the  gates 
at  Constantinople,  to  in  a  Ua ht  and  elegant,  though  fon- 
tastic  style,  and  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Moortoh  archi- 
tecture. A  good  engrarinc  of  it  and  a  part  of  the  dty.  Is 
^ven  to  Lord  Valentia's  Travels^  (1.  ITl)  Near  It  is  the 
Ftvefttld  palace,  a  large  fortified  building,  appropriated  to 
the  wives,  Ac.  of  deceased  sovereigns. 

Two  bridges  have  been  erected  over  the  Goomty  at 
Lucknow ;  one  a  heavy  bridge  of  masonry,  the  other  a 
bridge  of  boats.    The  erection  of  an  iron  bridge  was 

E 'ejected  by  Saadet  All,  but  the  materials  arrived  from 
ngland  too  late  for  the  accom|4tohmeot  of  the  work 
during  hto  lifetime ;  and  hto  heir,  conformably  to  a  pre- 
judice universal  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Hindosr 
tan,  dedtoed  the  unludiy  task  of  complettog  the  un- 
fintohed  undertaktog  of  a  deceased  predecessor.  About 
3  m.  from  Lucknow  to  Baroun,  a  country  seat  of  the  last- 
named  chief,  built  by  himself.  It  to  in  a  Grecian  style  of 
arAitecture,  and  has,  as  might  be  expected,  many  faults; 
but  it  to  ornamented  by  a  very  fine  portico,  ridng  the 
whole  height  of  the  bouse  in  firoot.  Near  the  dty  to  also 
Conatantia,  the  former  residence  of  a  general  to  the 
B.  I.  Company's  service,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of 
7  lacs  of  rupees ;  but  this  buildtog  to  to  wretched  taste, 
and  only  imposing  at  a  distance.  It  has,  however,  or 
bad,  some  fine  gardens  attached  to  It. 

Lucknow  to  traditionally  said  to  have  been  foimded  by 
LaJkskman,  the  brother  otRa$H»  ;  who  had  hto  residencn 
here,  to  extinguish  the  recollection  of  which  Aurung- 
sebe  erected  a  mosque  with  9  minarets  on  its  site.  After 
the  battle  of  Buxar,  Shuja  ud  Dowlah  removed  his  court 
fhmi  Lucknow  to  Fyzabad ;  but  on  hto  death,  in  I77&, 
hto  successor  made  tbia  dty  agato  the  cap.  of  Oude. 
{Lord  Valmtut'$  TraveU,  1. 13&-17B. ;  Mod.  Trm. ;  htu 
mOUm's  HindoHan  and  E.  I.  Oa%.  Ac.) 

LUCKPUT-BUNDRR,  a  tovm  of  Hindostan.  prov. 
Cutrh,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  port  after  Mandavee,  on 
the  Kboree,  or  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Indus,  on  the 
high  road  from  Mandavee  to  Hyderabad  and  Tatta,  89m. 
S.E.  by  S.  the  last-named  dty,  and  67  m.  W.N.W.  Bhocij. 
It  to  defiended  by  a  good  fort.  Early  to  the  present 
cmitury,  it  had  but  iJOOO  inhabs.,  and  owtog  to  the  shaL 
tow  Jess  of  the  river,  could  only  be  approached  by  very 
small  craft ;  but,  by  an  earthquake  to  1819,  the  Indus 
was  deepened  at  LucApat  to  more  than  18  ft.  at  low 
water,  and  there  to  now  90  ft.  vrater  to  Its  channd  from 
the  ocean  to  Busta,  8  m.  befow  thto  town.  ( Oeog.Jonmai, 
Hi.  119.)  Thto  moat,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Luckput-Bunder,  though  we 
have  not  learned  the  particulars. 

LUDLOW,  a  mun.  and  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  EnglaiKl,  cO/  6al(^,  hund.  Munslow,  on  the  Teme, 
94  m.  S.  Shrewsbury,  39  m.  W.  by  S.  Birmingham,  and 
196  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor..  In  18r4l. 
6, 171.  The  town  Is  neat  and  weU  built,  and  the  itreeU  are 
generally  wide,  well  paved,  and  lifted.  On  a  bold  rock, 
overhanging  the  river,  at  the  N.W.  an^e  of  the  town, 
stands  the  castle,  tup|M)sed  to  have  been  buUt  to  1139. 
The  walto  and  towan  whidi  still  revudn  pcescnt  a  mau 
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of  vzienilTe  and  magntfloent  rahu ;  and  rooad  the 
castle  are  public  walki  ibaded  with  trees,  from  which 
there  Is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  Is  "  the  Cross,"  a  handsome 
stone  building,  with  rooms  over  It  used  as  a  school ;  and 
In  Castle  Street  is  the  market-house^  the  lower  psirt  of 
which  Is  open,  and  serves  as  a  corn-market,  the  upper 
part  comprising  sereral  large  rooms,  used  for  oorpo. 
ration  meetings,  assemblies,  puUic  balls,  ttc.  The 
guildhall,  where  the  quarter  sessions  and  court  of  re- 
cord are  held,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  modem  struc- 
ture }  and  there  is  a  prison  called  Oaolford's  Tower.  Per- 
formances are  glren  in  a  small  theatre  durtag  the  races, 
whidi  are  held  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  churdi, 
which  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  is  a  large 
cruciform  building  of  perpendicular  architecture,  sur- 
mounted by  a  square  emlwttled  tower,  rising  from  the  hi- 
tersectlon.  The  Interior  is  very  beautiAil :  lofty  pointed 
ardies  dirlde  the  nave  from  the  aisles  t  and  at  the  B. 
end  of  a  very  spacious  choir  is  a  noble  window,  entlrelv 
flUed  with  punted  f^ass:  the  whole  church  Is  celled  with 
fine  oak,  and  embellished  with  carving.  The  S.  entrance 
is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  hexagonal  porch  richly  or- 
namented. The  living  (valued  at  160/.  a  year}  Is  a  rec- 
tory, in  tbe  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor.  There  are 
three  places  w  worship  for  dissenters,  and  to  both  the 
church  and  chapels  Sunday  schools  are  attached,,  ftir. 
nishing  religious  instruction  to  upwards  of  dOO  children. 
The  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Bd- 
vrtad  VI.,  is  intended  to  give  free  instruction,  In  English 
and  classical  learning,  to  the  sons  of  all  residents  within 
the  bor.  The  pupils  oomprise  about  80  free  boys,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  pay  scholars  boarding  with 
the  master,  who  receives  a  yearly  salary  of  1001.,  and  Is 
assisted  by  an  usher.  The  master  h<4ds.  also,  tlie  ofllce  of 
preacher,  with  a  salary  of  48/.  a  year.  A  national  school, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  rector  and  a  com- 
mittee, is  well  attended  by  bovs  and  girls;  and  is  liber- 
ally supported,  partly  by  contnbutions,  and  partly,  also, 
by  the  ftinds  of  a  blue-ooaC  charity  recently  merged  into 

Ludlow,  as  a  place  of  trade.  Is  of  little  Importance. 
The  glove  trade  formerly  employed  several  hundred 
bands;  but  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  diminished.  A 
small  flannel-mill  employs  about  SO  hands,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  paper-mill.  Malting  and  tanning  are  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent ;  but  the  chief  business  Is  con- 
fined to  the  retailing  of  goods  consumed  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  corporation  charter  was  granted 
by  Bdward  IV.,  and  has  been  subsequently  confirmed  by 
9  diflierent  monarchs.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
the  government  Is  vested  in  a  recorder,  4  aldermen,  and 
IS  counciUors.  Corporation  revenues  in  1M7-48. 1,896/. 
The  bor.  has  returned  S  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C.  smce 
IS  Edward  IV.:  the  right  of  election,  previously  to  the 
Beform  Act,  being  nonunally  vested  In  the  resident  bur- 
gesses (made  so  bv  birth,  marriage,  or  glft)2but  substan- 
tiallv  in  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Earl  Fowls.  The  electoral 
limits  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  In- 
clude, with  the  old  bor..  the  township  of  Ludford,  and  a 
part  of  the  par.  of  Stanton  Laeey.  Registered  electors  In 
1849-AO,  446.  Market  (well  attended)  on  Monday ;  fairs, 
chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs.  Moo.  befbre  Feb.  18.. 
Tues.  before  Easter,  Wed.  in  WhlUun  week,  Aug.  SI., 
Sept.  S8.,  and  Dec  6. ;  on  the  two  last  of  which  large 
quantities  of  hops  are  exposed  for  sale. 

The  history  of  Ludlow  b  dostf y  eomwcted  with  that 
of  its  castle,  which,  being  erected  or  the  barons  ot  Mont- 
gomery in  the  ISth  century,  coounoed  in  a  habitable 
state  till  the  suppression  of  the  council  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales  bv  Winlam  III.  To  all  lovers  of  English  poetry 
this  castle  u  Interesting,  as  having  been  the  scene  where 
Milton's  **  Comus  *'  was  performed  in  1631,  by  the  flunily 
of  the  Earl  of  Brklmwater. 

LUDWIGSBUftO,  a  town  of  Wlrtemburg,  drc 
Meckar,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  rising  ground,  about 
I  m.  W.  of  the  Neckar.  and  8  m.  N.  Stottgard.  Pop.  in 
1887,6,900.  It  is  one  of  the  l)est  laid  out  and  handsomest 
towns  of  the  kingdom  t  but  is  dull.  Charles  Street,  by 
which  it  is  traversed  mun  end  U>  end.  Is  1  m.  in  length, 
and,  Uke  most  of  the  other  streets.  Is  lined  with  rows  of 
trees.  From  1787  to  1788;  Ludwigsburg  was  the  chief 
residence  ot  tlte  court;  its  palace,  though  now  de- 
•erted,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Oermany ;  and 
It  has  a  gallery  of  old  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish 
lectures ;  and  a  theatre.  The  palaee-gardens,  formerly 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  are  now  falling  into  dis- 
order from  neglect.  Ludwigsburg  has  a  Lutheoran 
parish  diurch,  three  other  churches,  an  arsenal,  a  mill- 
iarv  school  tm  90  officers*  sons,  a  lyceom,  an  mphan 
•srlum,  and  workhouse,  house  of  correetioB  for  femiales, 
school  for  poor  children  (UmterreUtmKtamitaU)^  a  can- 
poo-foundry,  and  manulhctures  of  wooUeo  cloth,  earth- 
enware, and  buttons.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
royal  summer  palaces  of  Favourite  and  Monrepos.  and 
the  fine  statue  of  Count  Zeppelin,  erected  by  King  Frede- 
liokorWirtapaNirt.  About  6  m.  distant  UMaitich,  the 


LUGO. 

birthplace  d  Schiller,  and  the  mathematician  May«r« 
{Metftminger;  Betekrcibitngpom  Wmrianbufg,  588—91 1 

lAJOK^O  (TOWN  AMD  LAKE  OF).  The  town  of 
Lugano,  being  with  Bettinsoro  and  Locomo,  a  cap.  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Tessin,  stands  on  a  bay  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  lake  of  same  name,  Iftm.  N.N.W.  Coma  Pop.  4,800. 
It  is  a  well  built,  handsome  town,  flnelv  situated  round  the 
curve  of  a  beautiful  bay,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  havtna  their  slopes  studded  with  villas,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  forests ;  while  in  the  distance  are  seen  the 
snowy  pinnacles  and  craggy  masses  of  the  Alps.  Among 
the  principal  public  buildlnin  are  the  church  or  cathedral 
of  San  Lorenzo,  on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  com. 
manding  a  fine  view,  with  a  finefy  sculptured  portal  «nd 
a  Csfade,  said  to  be  by  Bramante :  the  ^urdi  or  the  Fran« 
dscan  friars,  remarkable  for  two  paintings  of  first  rate 
excellenoe  bv  Bernardo  Luini.  It  has  also  some  pretty 
extensive  silx  manulactures,  a  large  theatre,  and  an  hos- 
pital ;  several,  establishments  for  the  printing  and  sale 
of  books  newly  puMlshed  or  prohibited  in  Ita^ ;  and  no 
fewer  than  8  newspapers,  which  occasionally  advocate 
doctrines  that  are  but  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  governments.  Perhaps,  however,  the  town 
may  derive  its  prindpal  support  from  its  being  on  the 
•route,  and  one  of  the  entrepots,  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Italy  and  Switxerland, 
and  Oermany,  by  the  pass  of  St.  GodSard.  Though  no- 
minally and  politically  Swiss,  the  Loganese  are  Italians 
in,  drtts,  language,  manners,  and  appearance ;  in  every 
thing,  in  short,  out  their  greater  activity  and  enterprise ; 
and  for  this  distinction  thoy  are  malnhr  Indebted  to  their 
comparatively  fkee  institutions  and  nree  press.  Monto 
Caprino,  near  Lugano,  has  a  great  number  of  natural 
caverns  or  grottoes,  whldi,  on  account  of  their  coolness, 
are  used  by  Uie  inhabs.  in  summer  as  cdlars  in  which  to 
keep  their  wine,  meat,  and  other  provisions. 

The  Lake  of  Lugano  (formerly  the  Locus  Crrmte),  la 
prindpally  within  the  cant<n>  of  Tessin,  In  Switserland, 
tmt  partly  also  In  Lombardy,  between  the  Lago  Bfagglore 
and  the  Lago  di  (Tomo.  It  is  of  an  extremdv  Irrecular 
figure :  its  greatest  length  from  Porlessa  at  Us  N.B.  to 
Porto  at  Its  S.  extremity,  is  about  16  m. ;  but  In  addition 
to  Its  main  body,  it  has  two  creat  arms,  one  stretching 
S.S.B.  to  Lago,  and  the  other  N.  to  Agno.  It  is  nowliera 
above  9  m.  in  width,  and  is  mostly  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  overhanging  woods,  and  bold,  abrupt  pred. 
pices.  One  of  the  mountains,  San  Salvador,  on  a  pro- 
montory, washed  on  two  of  its  sid^  by  the  lake,  rising  to 
the  height  of  nearlv  S,000  ft.  above  its  levd.  is  a  subUme 
object  from  the  lafce,  and  commands  from  Its  summit  a 
most  magnificent  and  varied  prospect.  In  some  parts, 
however,  the  banks  of  the  lake  slope  gently  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  are  covered  with  villages,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  &c.  The  bay  of  Lueano  on  its  W.  side, 
with  its  surroimding  amphitheatre  or  hills.  Is  particularly 
fine.  Its  waters  are  quite  transparent,  and  so  very  deep, 
that  in  some  places  no  soundings  are  said  to  have 
been  attained.  It  Is  about  190  ft.  above  the  level  of  tho 
lakes  of  Como  and  Blaggl<N«,  into  the  latter  of  which 
the  Tresa  conveys  Ita.  surplus  waters.  {Omder^M  Ita^, 
I.  314. ;  Emttaoe,  hr.  60. ;  Cou^t  Switttrimd,  iU.  868.  ; 
Murrati'*  HamtUiookj  Ae.) 

LUClGERSHALL,  or  LUDGERSHALL,  a  decayed 
bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Wilts, 
bund.  Amesbury,  88  m.  N.B.  Salislmry.  and  68  m.  W. 
by  8.  London.  Area  of  par.  and  bor.,  1 ,660  acres.  Pop. 
In  1841, 554.  The  town,  now  in  a  wretched  and  decaying 
state,  contains  nothing  worth  menti<m,  except  an  da 
ruinous  church,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists ;  the 
inhab.  are  chiefly  supported  by  agricultural  labour.  For- 
merly, however.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  more  Im- 
portance ;  for  a  large  castle  existed  here  soon  afier  the 
Conquest :  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  ancient  pari.  hsuu. 
and  notwithstanding  its  insignificance  In  modem  ttanea. 
sent  8  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  passhig  oi 
the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disflranchlsed. 

LUGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Galicia,  and  a  bishop's 
see,  on  the  Minho,  47  m.  E.S.E.  Corufia,  and  149  m. 
N.N.E.  Oporto.  Pop.,  according  to  MIfiano,  7309.  It 
occupies  an  eminence  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  river,  and  la 
surrounded  by  an  andent  wall  of  great  thickness,  with 
circular  projecting  towers.  The  streets  are  mean  and 
irregularly  built :  the  chief  buildings  are  a  Gothic 


thew«l,  4  convents,  8  hospitals,  a  singular-lodLlng  prison, 
a  foundling  asylum,  and  public  seminary.  The  climate 
is  alleged  to  be  colder  than  that  In  other  parts  of  Gattda : 
snow  is  fkeqoent,  and  N  winds  are  common  during  the 
winter  nxmths.  The  place  appears  to  be  In  a  languishing 
condition ;  the  only  nbrles  are  those  of  thread  stockings 
and  Morocco  leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  bred 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
which  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  the  aontUy  Cslrs,  and 
the  great  iUr  in  October. 

Lugo  Is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  tiie  cap. 
of  a  MUMNfM,  or  district,  under  the  Romans,  who  called 
a  Lmcm  AugmttL  Many  monuments  of  Roman  art  wf 
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■•xlalliif  la  the  tSaom  of  Pons ;  bat  they  have  neariy  all 
)m«d  mca  dertroyed.  The  Bomui  Bedldiul  batbt  are 
•tiU,  bowerer,  vuied,  and  the  worki  formed  to  protect 
tben  ttcm  the  floods  of  the  Mlnba  Bay  yet  be  traced. 
Aloiuo  tbe  Catholic  wreeted  Lago  from  the  Moore,  and 
to-eetablished  ito  bblumrlc.  (  JjTJmm,  Mo4.  Tram.y 

LUND,  a  city  of  dweden,  near  iU  8.  extremity, 
proT.  Malmae,  80  m.  N.B.  Mahna.  Pop.  4.120.  It  u 
open,  and  irregnlarly  built,  bat  dean.  It  u  an  arch- 
buhcmrlc  and  has  a  cathedral,  an  aadent  IrrMular 
buUdmg,  raised  at  dllferent  periods.  But  it  is  chtefly 
remarkable  for  Its  unlTerslty,  founded  in  1666.  This 
Institotion  has  SI  regular  and  7  assistant  professors,  and 
Is  attended  by  about  600  pupils.  In  ISM  it  had  596 
pupils,  wherecrf'  108  were  students  of  divinity,  190  of 
law,  AO  of  medidne,  and  160  uf  philosophy,  the  sdmiees, 
Ac  It  has  a  library  of  30,000  printed  vols,  and  1,000 
M8S.,  with  museums  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 
antSqulties  and  medals,  kc ;  an  obsenraconr,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Putfendorf,  who, 
next  to  Grotltts,  is  the  grand  authority  in  matters  of 
publie  law,  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Mature  and  Nations  In  this  aniversity  in  1670 ;  and  here, 
in  167S,  be  poblisbed  Ids  great  work  De  Jmre  Kahtris 
€i  Cemtimm.  <*  Without,**  to  use  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished autboritf,  **  the  genius  of  Grodus,  and  with 
Teiy  inferior  leammg,  he  has  yet  treated  thb  subject 
wlcn  soimd  sense,  with  dear  method,  with  extensive 
and  aocorate  knowledge,  and  with  a  copiousness  of 
detail  sometimes  Indeed  tedious,  but  always  instructive 
and  satitfectory.**  (Maekinto$M  om  the  Law  qf  Nature 
amd  NmHoiUt  p.Sl«)  LioMras  was  for  some  time  a 
papa  in  the  Utuversity  of  Lund.  The  town  has  manu- 
fhfiures  of  wooUen  doths  and  tobacco,  tanneries  and 
sugar  refineries,  a  discount  bank,  and  some  Ibrelgn 
trade.  The  ancient  kings  of  Scania  were  chosen  oa 
the  hiU  of  Lybers,  near  the  town.  {Sieimi  CoM^t  7V«- 
swtff,  iv.  996.:  Did.  Q€c%.^kc.) 

LUNEBURG,  a  town  of  the  kingd.  of  Hanover,  cap. 
of  the  distr.  and  prIndpaUty  of  Luneburc,  on  the  Ibne- 
nau,  67  m.  N.N.B.  Hanover,  and  27  m.  S.B.  Hamburg. 
Pop.,  hi  1M8;  estimated  at  ll^OO.  It  is  surrounded  ^ 
vails  of  no  great  rtrength,  and  entered  by  6  gates.  It 
has  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and  old-feshioaed  houses. 
The  castle,  or  palace  of  the  prince,  the  town-hall, 
eonndl-luKtte,  military  academy  fbr  young  nobles,  gym- 
nasium, exchange,  and  cavalry  barracks,  are  the  prin- 
cipal puMic  buildings.  The  military  academy  has  a 
Ubrary  of  14,000  vols.,  and  in  the  town-hall  Is  another 
library.  Lnneburg  has  4  churches.  In  one  of  which  are 
the  tombs  and  monuments  of  many  of  tbe  ancient  dukes 
of  Lnneburg,  several  soperior  schooto,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  a  wtoiU'de-piM. 

Luneburg  was  formerly  a  Hanse  Town,  w»s  gorwned 
by  magistrates  of  Its  own  selectloa,  and  had  an  extensive 
trade.  It  took  part  in  the  Baltic  hentng-fldiery,  and 
had  numerous  breweries  and  mannfectiires  of  wooUen 
stuA,  ftc,  now  mudi  lUlen  off.  Llmo-buming  and  the 
making  of  salt  are  at  present  the  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry. A  large  and  singular  rock  of  gypsum,  rising 
nearly  170  It.  above  the  Ilmsnan,  in  the  Immediate  vld- 
nity  of  the  town,  tarnishes  abundant  materials  for  the 
former  business.  About  90,000  tons  of  lime  a  year  are 
sent  to  HarolMirg,  Altooa,  and  Holland.  About  160,000 
centners  a  year  of  salt  are  procured  firom  some  adiaoent 
salt-springs:  the  evaporaoon  is  eflbeted  by  means  of 
turf,  and  is  ccmducted  under  a  special  commission,  the 
government  having  a  monopoly  of  the  article.  The 
price  of  the  undried  salt  Is  40  dollars,  and  of  the  dried, 
46  doll,  the  last  of  400 Ibsw  {Berghami.)  Luneburg  has 
some  febrics  of  woollen  and  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
tobacco,  paper,  cards,  and  soap ;  with  distHlerles,  orew- 
eries,  Ac.  It  also  trsdes  In  horses  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
tranrit  trade  between  Hamburg  and  the  Kibe,  and  the 
Intericw  prove,  of  Hanover.  About  900,000  centners  of 
merchandise  are  said  to  have  passed  In  trtuuHu  through 
Lnneburg  In  1818.  <  Vom  Reden't  Umtomer,  il.  87n  'tc ; 
Benhamsj  Stein  s  Hodgskin's  N.  Germtmif.) 

LUNBL,a  town  of  France,  d^  Hftrault^  cap.  cant, 
on  the  canal  of  Lunel,  14  m.  B.N.B.  Montpellier.  Pop. 
hi  1846,ex.  com.,  8,797*  It  has  a  fine  promoiade,  Infentry 
and  cavalry  barracks,  numerous  llqaeur  and  brandy  die- 
tilleriee.  and  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  wines,  and  niUins. 
The  muscadine  wine,  produced  from  vineyards  situated 
on  gnUy  rising  grooiids  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  and 
bearing  lu  namcL  is  reckoned  by  some  connoisseurs  as 
the  best  of  its  class,  and  Is  rivalled  only  by  the  Fron- 
tlgnan.  **  it  is  a  very  delicate  wine,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  with  a  less  distinct  flavour  of  the  gruie,  and  less 
doying  than  the  Prontlgnan.  The  vineyard  called  tbe  Clos- 
Maxet,  which  has  been  long  known  to  afford  the  first-rate 
growth,  makes  aboot  100  hhds.  a  year,  being  one  third  of 
the  total  quantity  supplied  fnok  the  territory  of  Lunel. 
Several  oi  tiie  more  ordinary  muscadine  wines,  however, 
come  into  the  vuvket  as  Frontlgnan  and  Lund;  biit 
they  may  be  easily  delected  by  thdr  deeper  colour,  and 
the  want  of  tba  fhararterisnc  flavoar  and  perfume," 
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(Hemier$om  m  Wimea^  p.  177.)  Aeeordinf  to  iulUen, 
the  wines  of  Lund,  **  9onimim$  prtooee$  etfimtjbu  qug 
eeuM  dr  Fnmiigmmm  /  mow  il*  omi  m^itu  de  eorpe^  an 
goal  defirmit  moint  pnmemct^  et  me  comeervemi  pa$  emeei 
lomgUmper  (Topogre^^ de  Figmoiiet,  p.  WO.) 
■  LUNBVILLB,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Meurthe,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Vesouse,  and  on  the  rmd  Crom  Paris  to 
Strasbourg,  16  m.  8.  B.  Nancy.  Pop.  hi  1846,  ex.  com., 
19,lf4*  It  Is  generally  wdl  built,  and  has  a  good  square, 
a  ekiiemm  erected  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  esirly  in 
the  last  century,  and  long  the  reshlenoe  of  Stanislaus, 
king  of  Poland,  a  handsome  par.  church,  very  extensiae 
cavalry  barracks,  a  parade  ground  of  900  hectiuvs,  a  large 
covered  riding  arena,  two  bospitals,  a  qrnagogue,  the. 
atre,  and  mannfoctures  of  woollen  doth,  wooUen  and 
cotton  yam,  gloves,  Ae.  Luaevllle  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cavalry  statfons  in  Franee.  The  origin  of  the  town 
Is  uncertain,  but  Its  naase  seems  to  hidlcate  that  Diana 
was  anciently  worihipped  here :  and  several  Roman  me- 
dals, with  the  Impress  of  that  olrinlty,  have  been  found 
near  a  fountain  In  tbe  ndghbourbood.  The  peace  be- 
tween France  and  the  German  Confederation,  in  1801, 
by  which  the  fonoMr  acquired  the  territory  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Rhine,  was  conduded  In  this  town.  (Hwgo^ 
art.  Memrtkes  Ber^um*  i  GtMedm  VofOgemr,  Ac.) 

LURGAN,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  oo.  Armagh, 
prov.  Ulster,  about  8  m.  from  tbe  S.  border  of  Lough 
Neagh.andl8m.W.S.W.  Bdfsst.  Pop.,  hi  1841, 4,677. 
it  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  wdl-buUt  town,  coosistfaig  prin- 
dpally  of  one  wide  street.  It  has  a  jpar.  diurch,  a  R. 
Cath.  chapel,  meeting-houses  foe  Presbyterians  and 
Quakers,  a  court-house,  and  a  bridewell.  A  manor- 
court  Is  held  every  three  weeks,  and  general  sessions  and 
petty  sessions  every  Friday.  It  is  a  constabulary  station  ; 
and  has  9  sdiools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  a  subscription  school  The  Hnen  manufectare,  par- 
tkulariy  that  of  diapers  and  damasks,  is  extensively 
carried  on.  as  is  that  of  tobacco  :  there  are  9  breweries 
and  an  extensive  distillery.  Markets  on  Fridays ;  Cairs, 
August  ft.  and  November  99.  The  nearness  of  the  town 
to  the  point  where  the  Lagan  and  Newry  navigation 
Joins  Lough  Neagh,  aflbrds  great  IhdUtles  for  hiland 
traflc.  Post-oflce  revenue,  in  1830,  40M. ;  in  1886, 
808/.  Branches  of  tbe  Bdfiist,  Northern,  and  Provfai. 
dal  Banks  were  opened  hi  1884,  and  of  the  Ulster  Bank, 
in  1887. 

The  town  b  on  the  estate  and  hi  tbe  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  residence  of  the  Brownlow  femlly,  to  the  head  of 
which  it  gives  the  title  of  baron. 

LUTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Bndand,  co. 
Bedfo^  bund.  Flltt,  16  m.  W. N.  W.  HertfordTand  88 
m.  N.  W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  IbMO  acres.  Pop.  hi 
1841 , 7,748 :  do.  of  township,  6^.  The  town,  ideasantiy 
situated  between  two  hlUs  In  the  ChUtem  chalkrange,  6 
irregularly  built  with  three  long  streets,  mnnhigllrom 
a  market  place  (hi  whkh  Is  an  old  town-hall),  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y.  Tbe  church  is  an  iataresthig 
spedmen  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  square  em- 
battled tower  surmounted  at  the  angles  by  hexagonal 
pfamades,  and  a  handsomely  decorated  W.  door:  the 
interior  contains,  besides  some  painted  windows,  a 
curiously  carved  font,  and  some  fine  old  monuments. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Three 
well-attended  Sunday  schods,  a  national  and  Lancastrian 
school,  fomish  Instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor  t 
and  there  is  a  wdl  endowed  hospital  for  lodging  and 
c:othinc  94  aged  widows.  The  inhab.  are  prtndpally 
cpgaged  In  the  manufacture  of  straw  bats,  and  especially 
ef  the  variety  called  the  Tuscan  grass-plait.  Laoe- 
■udUng  used  also  to  be  carried  on  to  a  oonsideratrie 
extent ;  but  this  business  has  been  all  but  extinguished 
tiy  the  rise  of  the  Nottingham  frame-lace  trade.  Two 
miles  B.  of  the  town  is  Luton  Hoo  Park,  formerly  a  seat 
of  the  Bute  femily,  erected  by  Lord  Bute,  the  fevourita 
of  George  III.  Markets  on  Monday ;  large  cattle  fatrs. 
April  18.and  Oct.  18. 

LUTTERWORTH,  a  roarket-town  and  par.  of  Eng. 
UuuLco.  Leicester. bund.  GuthUxt<m.  13m. S.Ldcester, 
and  79  m.  N.  N.  W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  1.800  acres. 
Pop.,  In  1841.  9j631.  llie  town,  situated  on  the  Swilt, 
a  tributary  of  the  Avon,  comprises  one  main  and  well 
built  street,  with  others  or  inferior  sise :  then  are  some 
good  houses,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenements 
are  mere  mud-walled  tbatcbed  cottages.  The  church 
Is  a  large  and  very  handsome  structure.  In  the  pointed 
style,  with  a  high  square  tower  having  turreU  at  the 
angles:  the  interior  is  degantly  fitted  up.  But  it  is 
prfiidpdly  remarkable  from  having  been  the  scene  of  the 
pastoral  labours  of  John  WycUifo,  and  from  lu  conUUi- 
he  his  pulpit  and  portrait.  This  early  and  illustrious 
reformer  and  emhient  divine  was  appointed  rector  of 
Lutterworth  in  1874,  where  he  expired  10  years  after- 
wards, on  the  81  at  of  December,  1384.  Luckily,  however, 
his  doctrines  did  not  die  with  him.  In  1415,  the  Coundi 
of  Constance  vainly  endeavoured  to  gratify  their  impo- 
.  teot  rag*  acaiost  his  memory,  by  ordering  bis  remaiiu  to 
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bi*  dhlnterrad  and  cost  upon  n  dunghill.  This  dlagraoe- 
Ail  sentence  was  carried  into  eflect :  for,  the  bones  of 
Wycliflb  being  taken  up  were  burned,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  Into  the  Swift.  *'  Thus,"  as  Fuller  has  inge- 
niously expressed  it,  *'  this  brook  (the  Swift)  has  con- 
reyed  his  ashes  into  Aron,  Aron  into  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean :  and  thus 
ikt  aiket  qf  fVpci(ffi  are  the  emblem  Cff  his  doctrhu, 
which  now  is  dispersed  ait  the  world  over." 

Lutterworth  has  3  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  4 
Sunday-schools,  an  endowed  lyee-school,  attended  by  100 
boys,  and  8  smaller  subacription  schools.  Its  chief  ma- 
nubcture  is  that  of  coarse  hosiery,  but  it  is  not  exten- 
sive. It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Curm  and  dairy  pro- 
duce, chiefly  carried  on  at  its  7  annual  Mrs.  Markets  on 
Thursday:  fidrs  Thursday  after  Feb.  19.,  March  10., 
April  15.,  July  13.,  and  Oct.  10. ;  also  on  Holy  Thursday. 

LUTZBN,  atown  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Saxony, 
circ.  Merseburg,  la  m.  S.W.  Lelpsic.  Thb  town,  the 
pop.  of  which  Is  under  1,500,  would  be  unworthy  notice 
were  it  not  that  Its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  two 
of  the  most  memorable  conflicts  of  modem  times.  The 
first,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  took 
place  between  the  Imperialists,  under  Wallenstein,  and 
the  Swedes,  under  their  heroic  monarch,  Custavus 
Adolphua.  The  latter  were  victorious ;  but  the  victory 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  their  king,  who 
M\  (it  has  been  alleged  by  treachery)  in  the  action. 
Besides  their  king,  the  Swedes  lost  about  8.000  men ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  Imperialists  amounted  to  doiU>le  that  num. 
ber,  and  their  aitillery  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  other  great  ooafilot  took  place  nearly  on  the  same 
ground  on  the  9d  of  May,  1813,  between  the  French, 
under  Ni^leon,  and  the  allied  army,  encouraged  by  the 
wesence  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  strag^e  was  most  obstinate  and^loody ; 
but  in  the  end  victory  declared  In  fkvour  of  the  French. 
The  allies  lost  90,000  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  that 
of  the  French  was  also  very  severe. 

LUXEMBURG  (GRAND  DUCHY  and  PRO- 
VINCE OF),  a  territory  of  W.  Europe,  between  lat 
49»  2y  and  50O  88'  N.,  and  long.  9»  and  fio  SO'  E. ; 
havinf  N.  the  Belgian  prov.  of  Liege,  W.  that  of  Na- 
mur,  B.  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  S.  France.  Greatest  length 
and  breadth  about  65  m.  each.  Area,  2,700  sq.  m.  Pop., 
to  1849, 878379.  By  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1 839, 
this  territory  was  deflDitlvely  partitioned  between  Hol- 
land and  Belgium ;  the  E.  portion,  with  an  area  of  about 
1.000  sq.  ro.,  and  a  pop.  of  186JM0,  being  assigned  to  the 
former,  and  the  W.  portion,  with  an  area  of  1.700  sq  m., 
and  a  pop.,  also,  of  about  186,500  to  the  latter.  The  title 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  with  the  tuffVage  in 
the  couudls  of  the  German  Confederaiion,  are  enkiyed 
by  the  kbig  of  the  NetherUnds. 

A  chain  of  hills,  branchrag  from  the  Ardennes,  tra- 
verses the  country  from  S.W.  to  N.B.  It  no  where  rises 
to  more  than  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea :  but  It  forms  the 
dividing  tine  between  the  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle.  The  last-named  river  and  the  Sur  form  the 
K.  boundary  of  the  grand  duchy ;  the  other  principal 
streams  are  the  Onrte,  Our,  Alsctte,  Semoy,  &c.,  trlbu- 
taries.of  either  the  Meuse  or  the  Moselle.  The  valleys 
are  fertile,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  has  mostly  a  stony 
and  barren  soil ;  and  in  some  parts,  especially  about  the 
centre  of  Belgian  Luxemburg,  a  good  oeal  of  the  surfkce 
is  occupied  with  marshes,  heaths,  and  poor  waste  land. 
The  entire  surface  is  estimated  at  690,000  bormiers  (a 
measure  nearly  answering  to  hectares),  of  which  about 
940.000  are  supposed  to  be  in  tillage,  811,000  in  woods, 
187,000  In  heaths,  wastes,  Ac,  and  112,000  altogether 
ubproducttve,  or  occupleid  by  roads,  rivers,  &c  It 
Is  raostlv  divided  Into  small  properties.  Rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  wheat  are  the  principal  com  crops :  and  pota- 
toes, with  flax,  hemp,  and  beet-root,  are  raued.  The 
wricultural  course  almost  invariably  occupies  8  years ; 
the  flrst  year,  wheat,  maslin,  or  rye  is  sown  ;  in  uie  se- 
cond, oats,  barley,  or  potatoes ;  and  in  the  third,  the  land 
is  left  fallow.  The  vine  Is  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moaelle ;  and  the  annual  produce  of  wine  was  estimated. 
In  1837,  at  75,503  hectoL  The  chief  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry .is.  however,  the  rearing  of  cattle  for  export- 
ation. The  sheep  yield  indifl^srent  wool,  but  their  flesh 
is  exorilent.  Horses  are  good.  A  great  many  hogs  are 
reared,  'and  In  the  first  half  of  1^  36,700  were  ex- 
ported to  France.  The  meadow-lands,  especially  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Alsette,  Chiers,  and  Semois,  are  care- 
Itilly  irrigated  and  manured.  The  woods  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  timber 
and  flre-wood  being  estimated,  according  to  Vender- 
maelen.  at  nearly  1 ,100.000  steres.  Nearl v  93,000  hectares 
of  woods  belong  to  communes,  there  neing  scarcely  a 
coram  une  without  a  certain  portion  of  forest  land.  There 
are  few  coontries  In  which  iron  is  more  abundant ;  and 
about  9.200,000  kilog.  of  metal  are  produced  annually : 
fkTHn  the  want  of  coal.  It  has  to  be  smelted  with  timber. 

Since  1837,  however,  coal  has  been  admitted  hito  Bel. 


LYME-REGIS. 

glan  Luxemburg  (where  this  branch  of  mdiistry  U 
principally  conducted),  fhrai  Rhenish  Prussia  at  the  re- 
duced dufy  of  1  fr.  per  1,000  kilog.,  and  the  productfoB 
of  iron  is  probably  on  the  increase.  The  slate  of  Lux- 
emburg is  of  a  superior  quality.  Vid-Salm,  in  the  N.  of 
Belgian  Luxemburg,  fUmishes  about  4  millions  of  slsttea 
a  year ;  and  in  the  8.,  the  quarries  of  Herbenmont  and 
Gerlpont  produce  about  10  millions  a  year,  mostly  e*- 
ported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Slate 'pencUs, 
marble,  and  a  little  lead,  sine,  copper,  and  manganese 
are  the  other  chief  mineral  products.  Next  to  forges 
and  potteries,  woollen  cloth,  lace,  leather,  and  glue  fac- 
tories, distilleries,  and  breweries^ore  the  most  numerous 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  commerce  of  Lux- 
emburg, however,  except  in  iron,  slate,  and  cattle,  is 
inslgulflcant.  The  inhabs.,  portly  of  Saxon  extractHm. 
and  partly  Walloons,  are  all  R.  Catholics.  The  whole 
territory  Is  subdivided  into  8  districts ;  those  of  Luxem- 
burg, DMdrch,  and  Grevenmacher :  each  has  In  It  a  tri- 
bunal of  original  Jurisdiction;  and  the  first,  vhldi  Is 
identical  with  the  Dutch  prov.,  is  pUoed  under  a  Prusrion 
military  governor,  and  a  Dutch  civil  con^missary.  Bel- 
gian Luxemburg  Is  governed  in  the  same  w«r  as  the 
other  Belgian  provs.    Dutch  Luxemburg  has  the  Uth 

Elace  in  the  German  Confederation,  with  3  votes  in  the 
ill  council,  and  one  In  the  committee.  It  has,  since 
1889,  fbmished  a  contingent  of  1,850  men  to  the  army  of 
the  confederation ;  the  contingent  previously  to  the 
division  of  the  duchy  having  been  2,656  men. 

Ldxkmboro  (Germ.  Lutxelburg)^  a  town  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  c^x  and  only 
place  of  any  importance  in  the  above  Grand  I>uch v,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe ;  on  the  Alaetle, 
a  tributary  of  the  Sur,  22  m.  S.W.  Treves,  and  77  m. 
S.S.E.  Uege ;  Ut.  49^  ST  N.,  long.  6®  7'  6"  K.  Pop., 
in  1848,  la^SOO.  It  Is  built  partly  on  a  steep  rocky 
height,  and  partly  in  tiie  valley  beneath ;  being,  con- 
sequently, divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
which  communicate  by  flights  of  steps,  and  streets 
running  sigsog,  so  as  to  be  passable  tor  carriages.  Bo^ 
towns  itre  fortifled ;  and  the  works,  which  are  partly  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  rook,  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  successive  possessors  of  the  town — Spaniards, 
Austrians,  French,  and  Dutch.  Great  improvements 
have  recently  been  made  In  them ;  and  since  1837,  a 
new  fort  has  been  constructed  outside  the  Treves  gate. 
The  casemates  of  that  part  of  the  fortifications  called 
Le  Bouct  resemble  those  of  Gibraltar,  and  are  capable  of 
accommodating  4,000  moi.  Luxemburg  Is  tolerably  w^ 
built,  but  has  no  remarkable  public  buHdIngs.  It  has 
some  iron  forges,  and  manufactures  of  linen  bbrics, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  It  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  2,008 
Prussian  troops. 

The  territory  of  Luxemburg  was  governed  by  Its  own 
counU  fh>m  the  time  of  the  Cariovlnglan  Prankish 
kings  to  1354,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  erected  it 
Into  a  duchy.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  In  1794,  and 
subdivided  among  the  deps.  of  Forets*  Ardennes,  San>bre- 
et-Meuse,  and  Ouithe;  but.  In  1814,  it  was  erected  into 
a  grand  duchy,  and  given  to  the  king  of  Holland,  in  ex- 
change for  the  renunciation  of  his  claims  upon  Nassau. 
{Vandermaelen*s  Lnxembourgi  Berghmrns^hc.) 

LUXEUIL  (an.  Luxovium),  a  town  of  France,  d^» 
Haute-Sa6ne,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Breuchin,  15  m.  N.B. 
VesouL  Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  com.,  3,628.  It  is  well  built 
and  dean,  and  has  a  good  town-hall,  a  large  hospital,  a 
communal  college,  ami  monufhctures  of  hats,  leather, 
tin  and  iron  goods,  ftc  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  hot  or  thermal  springs,  which  are  usually  frequented 
by  txtm  500  to  600  visiters.  The  hot  baths  of  I,sisoe#ms 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  are  said  to  have  de- 
corated them  with  fine  buildhigs.  (lIMneAJ^,  HoUee  de 
la  GatUe^  p.  430.)  The  traces  of  several  Rinnan  roads, 
aqueducts,  and  edifices,  with  various  statues,  medals,  ftc. 
have  been  discovered  to  and  round  the  town.  (Ifs^fSw 
art  Haute-Sa&nej  Diet  04og.) 

LUZON,  the  largest  and  most  N.  of  the  PhiUppina 
Islands,  which  see. 

LYME-REGIS,  a  pari  satd  mun.  bor.,  market-town, 
sea-port,  and  nor.  of  EngUmd,  co.  Dorset,  to  Brldport 
dlv.of  Jib.  Looers  and  BoChenharopton,  904  ro.  8*»*B« 
Taunton,  and  132  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Area  or  pari, 
bor.,  which  comprises  the  two  parishes  of  Lyme  and 
Charmonth,  1360  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  3376.  ^  Lyme 
is  a  small  and  Irregularly  built  town,  situated  among 
hills,  which,  by  rendering  it  difficult  of  access,  effoctually 
predude  it  fhnn  becoming  a  place  of  iroportuice.  This 
place,  as  well  as  Charmouth,  Is  flrequented  In  the  sum- 
mer as  a  watering  place,  and  many  respectable  fismllies 
are  settled  to  the  ndghbourhood ;  but  the  streets  are 
very  irregular,  and  not  lighted,  so  that,  on  Uie  whole.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  poor  and  Inconsiderable  place.** 
The  pier  or  oobb  (originally  erected  In  the  rdgn  of 
Edward  III.,  and  greatly  lengthened  in  1896,  at  the 
expense  of  government)  is  680  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  brood, 
fbndshing  oood  shelter  for  shifmlng  between  Start  Polnk 
and  the  Isto  of  Portland  (  and  dose  to  the  pier  Is  tiM 
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cbieflj  ooIUen,  oon«  thltber,  eadi  year,  flnom  other 
porU.  OroM  outoma'  rerenue,  in  1846, 4llifil3L  The 
narfoour  It  capaciouf ;  but  the  approach  to  it  li  rendered 
both  difficult  and  hasardoui  by  numerous  md  perpe- 
tually ihlfting  sand-banka,  occasioned  by  the  action  of 
the  tide  on  the  light  silt  and  sand  forming  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  sestuary  of  the  Ouse  is  nearly  1,000  ft. 
broad,  and  there  is  aooomroodatlon  in  the  port  for  atwut 
800  merclunt-ships.  Spring-tides  rise  about  18  ft.,  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  N.B.  winds,  are  thrown 
in  with  such  violence  and  nqildicy  as  sometimes  to 
damage  the  shipping.  **  The  hartx>ur  has  also  been 
injured  since  the  completion  of  the  Eau-brink  cut, 
which  has  caused  a  great  accumulation  of  alluvial  soil 
along  the  King's  statth  and  other  quays  lining  the  B. 
bank  of  the  river  x  but  this  evil  is  now  somewhat  less- 
ened bjr  the  erection  of  Jetties  on  tlie  opposite  shore, 
which  direct  the  course  of  the  river  more  to  the  B.  bank, 
by  means  whereof  these  deposits  are  scoured  away.*' 
{Mtm.  Bound.  Rep.) 

King's  Lynn,  (callod  Bishop's  Lynn  before  Henry 
VIII.  conferred  on  it  its  present  name.)  received  its 
first  charter  fWnn  King  John,  in  return  for  valu- 
able services  done  him  by  its  inhabitants  during  the 
baronial  wars.  Its  corporate  privileges  were  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  several  monarchs,  and  lastly  by 
■  Charles  IL  The  bor.  Is  now  divided  into 8  wards,  the 
municipal  officers  being  a  mayor  and  A  other  aldermen, 
with  IS  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  aro 
held  under  a  recorder ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  countir- 
court,  before  which  987  pUdnU  were  entered  in  1M8. 
Corp.  rev.,  hi  1847-48, 9,7S7/.  Lynn  has  sent  2  menu,  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  the  6th  of  Edward  II.,  the  right  of 
election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  freemen 
by  birth,  servitude,  gift,  or  purchase.  Registered  elec- 
tors, in  1849-50, 1,100.  Lynn  is  also  a  polTlng-place  for 
the  W.  division  of  Norfolk.  MarkeU,  principally  on 
Tuesday,  but  also  on  Saturday.  Large  fairs  for  London 
goods.  Feb.  14.  and  five  succeeding  days,  also  for  cheese 
a  week  after  old  Michaelmas,  lasting  two  days. 

LYONS  (Fr.  Lffon  ;  an.  Lugthmum),  a  large  city  of 
France,  beinc  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  that 
kingdom,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhone,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.. 
S75m.  B.N.B.  Bordeaux,  17'im.  N.N.W.  Marseilles,  846 
m.  S.B.  Paris,  and  70  m.  W.S.W.  Geneva  \  Ut.  HP  4VM" 
N.,  long.  40  49^  M"  B.  Pop.  of  the  dty  proper,  in  1846, 
lfi9,783 ;  but,  including  iU  suburbs,  the  pop.  is  above 
900,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Sadne,  chiefly  on  a  tongue  of  land  or  peninsula  be- 
tween those  two  rivers,  the  length  of  which  is  nearly  3 
m.  and  its  average  brradth  about  8  ftu-longs,  though  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  dty  increasing  to  upwards  of  1  m. 
Some  extensive  and  important  quarters,  as  St.  Just,  St. 
George,  St.  Ir£n6e,  Vaise,  Ac,  are,  however,  situated 
on  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the  SaAoe,  on  and  round  the 
hlU  of  Fourvi^res ;  and  in  the  B.,  on  ttie  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  are  the  Faubourg  Gmiitoti^e  and  the  QMnrtier 
4e*  BnMeauT.  8.  of  the  city,  the  handsome  and  regular 
•uburb  of  Peracke  Is  rapidly  extending  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula:  while  on  the  N.,  beyond  the 
fortiflcatioos,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  extending  trova 
one  river  to  the  other,  is  the  municipal  commune  of  La 
Croix  Rousse,  comprising  the  sutrarbs  of  Serin  and 
St.  Clair.  A  tower  on  the  hill  of  Fourvi^ret,  680  ft. 
above  the  SaAne,  commands  a  landscape  which  com- 
bines the  rich  and  tlie  grand  In  the  oighest  degree. 
At  the  spectator's  feet  Is  Lyons,  with  its  two  noble 
rivers ;  its  bridges,  squares,  quays,  and  public  edifices, 
the  vessels  that  crowd  the  Saone,  ana  the  busy  ac- 
tivity that  pervades  Its  streets,  announdng  a  highly 
civilised,  prosperous,  and  opulent  oommunitv.  **  Un. 
like  Paris  and  many  other  French  towns,  which  stand 
Isolated,  as  it  were,  in  the  country,  with  ploughed 
land  and  meadows  coming  close  up  to  the  barriers, 
Lyons  appears  as  the  nudeus  of  a  vast  population,  melt- 
ing gradually  by  its  suburlM  into  du*ters  of  villages, 
whicn  break  up  into  smaller  villages,  hamlets,  riilas, 
and  manuflMTtories.  Bven  1^  the  distance  of  10  m.,  the 
country  is  pretty  Uiidily  dotted  with  buildings^some  of 
which  are  seen  sweetly  perched  on  the  S.  and  W.  dedi- 
vities  of  the  hills  which  endose  the  plain.  The  high  and 
mountainous  land  on  the  W.  side  of  tiie  dty  Is  scarcelv  an 
exception  (  for  sterile  as  It  seems,  it  is  enlivened  by 
country-houses,  villages,  and  manufactories.  Beyond 
the  hills  which  bound  tne  plain  on  the  N.B.,  Is  seen 
Mount  Jura ;  on  the  B.  we  have  part  of  the  Alps  ;  above 
which,  at  the  distance  of  100  m.  from  the  town,  Mont 
Blanc  is  distinctly  seen  like  a  white  doud  or  a  mass  of 
■now."  (Afacfarm'sJ^oles,  p.  85.) 

The  Interior  of  Lyons  exhibits  little  rMularlty,  and 
chiefly  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and  alrty  streets, 
rendered  dark  by  the  extreme  loftiness  of  the  houses. 
These,  though  of  stone,  and  solidly  built,  are  old  and 
triite^  and  several  of  the  streets  leading  ub  steep  decli- 
vities are  inconvenient  for  cMTiages.  The  mtartier 
St,  George  is  disgustingly  filthy,  and  greatly  inrerior  in 
appearance  to  the  suburbs  of'^  Croix  Rousse  and  des 


Brotteanz,  which,  like  It,  are  cfateffy  Inhabited  \ff  ih« 
woriilng  classes.  Bat  the  wretched  aspect  of  some  pwta 
of  the  dty  Is  in  some  degree  countervailed  by  the  mag' 
niflcenoe  of  others.  Three  ranges  of  quays,  two  osi  the 
Sadne  and  one  on  the  Rhone,  Interspersed  with  17 
bridges,  nearly  all  of  modem  construction,  witfa  dM 
glacis  and  hill  of  Fourvidres,  encompass  aU  that  Is  sitiK 
ated  between  the  two  rivers,  and  form  a  noble  and  fan- 
posing  outline.  The  Satee.  which  is  ftur  more  uaefkil 
to  Lyons  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  than  the  Bboo^ 
is  lined  with  numerous  wharft  uid  landlngwplaoes ;  and 
along  the  Rhone  trma  Uie  Faubourg  St.  Cbir  to  Port 
Perache,  a  distance  of  a  league,  is  a  line  of  degant  pabHc 
and  private  edifices,  and  a  public  walk,  planted  with  • 
double  row  of  trees,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  over 
the  fertile  plain  to  the  B.  The  waters  of  the  Rhone  arw 
rapid,  cold,  and  dear,  and  it  forms  in  every  respect  a  re> 
markable  contrast  to  the  Satee,  whkh  has  a  aliwgish 
current,  and  a  muddy  stream.  The  Rhone  Is  very  Sble 
to  sudden  inundations,  to  prevent  the  devastating  efitaeta 
of  which  some  extensive  embankments  have  been  raised 
on  its  left  bank.  Still  the  river,  when  swollen,  fteqoeotlj 
does  much  damage,  as  was  fhlly  evinced  In  the  autamn 
of  1840,  when  the  inundations  carried  awi^  some  ot  th« 
bridges,  laid  a  considerable  portion  of  Lyons,  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  under  water,  and  occasioned  great 
damage.  There  were  previously  10  Inridges  within  Um 
dty,  8  of  which  crossed  the  Rnooe.  These  were  th« 
Pont  4e  la  GuiUomre,  originally  boUt  In  1190,  880 
vards  In  length  by  M  feet  wide,  with  17  iUme  arcfaea, 
but  of  these  only  8  are  over  the  water;  the  Pomi 
Morand^  constructed  of  wood  in  1774,  8S8|  yards  lonf 
bv  14  wide ;  and  between  the  two  the  Pomt  I^agt^K 
(formerly  Charle*  X.),  a  handsome  bridge,  S85  yarda 
in  length,  the  piers  of  stone,  and  the  upper  part  of 
wood.  The  bridges  over  the  Sa6ne  vary  in  length 
ftom  IM  to  140  yards :  the  prlndpal  is  the  Pont  Ae  Tilsit, 
leading  (torn  the  centre  01  the  dty,  a  stone  bridge  of  5 
arches,  180  yards  long  by  15  wide,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
a.OUO.000  fr.,  or  lao.OOOf.  sterling.  {Hugo.)  Lyons  haa 
55  plaeeg  or  squares,  some  large  and  regwar,  but,  as  may 
readily  be  inferred  fh>m  their  number,  tne  great  nu^orl^ 
are  ve^  much  the  reverse.  The  Place  Selleoour  (fbr- 
merly  LouiS'le'Grand)^oio»  of  tlie  largestand  handsomest 
in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  dty,  has  two  of  its  sides  nearly  840  yards  in  length, 
the  two  others  measuring  246  and  818  yarns.  One  of  tho 
principal  streets  forms  part  of  its  N.  face ;  Its  two  shorter 
sides  consist  of  symmetrical  ranges  of  handsome  build- 
Ings ;  and  on  its  S.  dde  Is  a  fine  plantation  of  linden 
trees.  This  square  is  ornamented  with  an  equestrian 
t»ronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  forms,  with  tite  quaya, 
the  favourite  promenade  of  all  dasses.  The  Place 
Louis  X  vni.  leads  faito  the  Cours  du  Midi,  a  broad  and 
fine  thoroughfare,  planted  with  trees,  which  separatee 
the  dty  Arom  the  new  town  of  Perache.  The  other 
prInrl|Ml  squares  are  the  Place  des  Terreauz,  contain- 
ing the  town-hall  and  Palais  des  Arts  ;  des  CordeUers, 
with  a  fiuted  column  upwards  of  60  feet  In  height,  sup- 
porting a  colossal  statue  of  Urania;  de  Comidiet  in 
which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  TMitre;  Satkommt 
the  Place  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  quartier  des  Brotteaux,  Ac 
In  the  N.  part  of  the  dty  a  covered  arcade  has  been 
formed,  called  the  Galerie  de  r Argue,  nearly  500  feet  In 
length,  and  containing  many  good  shops.  Lyons  is 
supplied  with  water  fWmi  the  Rhone,  and  has  numerous 
public  fountains,  but  none  worth  notioe. 

The  town-hall  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  pubUo 
buildings.  This  edifice,  the  finest  of  its  kind  hi  France, 
was  erected  between  1646  and  1655.  It  has  a  fhmt  nearly 
160  ft  in  width.  Hanked  with  a  square  tower  and  dome 
at  dther  end.  Its  ballustrade  is  ornamented  with  two 
large  statues  of  Hercules  and  Minerva,  and  in  the  centre 
Is  a  dock  tower,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  157  ft.  above  ground.  The  depth  of  the 
building  is  883  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  another  handsome 
flront  fi^oes  the  Place  de  ComMie.  Its  interior  contains  a 
vestibule,  in  which  are  two  colossal  bronae  groups  em- 
blematical of  the  Rha«ie  and  Sa6ne ;  a  fine  staircase,  and 
a  saloon,  87  ft.  long  ty  40  wide,  whkh  formerly  con- 
tained many  fine  paintings,  destroyed  during  the  R^ 
volution.  Of  the  18  churches,  none  Is  verr  remark- 
able dther  for  site  or  elegance.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
John,  on  the  right  buik  of  the  Satee,  was  begun  in  the 
7th  century,  but  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XL 
It  is  a  Gotnic  edifice,  having  at  its  four  comers,  4  heai^ 
square  towers,  in  one  of  which  is  a  liell,  weighing  85,000 
French  lbs.  The  W.  entrance  is  very  much  ornamented ; 
the  interior  is  characterised  chiefly  by  simfrfidty.  In 
this  church  is  a  remarkable  clock,  constructed  1^  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  by  a  native  of  Basle,  which  for- 
merly indicated  besides  tlie  year,  month,  di^,  hour,  mi- 
nute, and  second,  the  sun's  plaoe,  the  phase  of  the  moon, 
and  the  saints*  day,  as'they  occurred.  This  curious  piece 
of  mechanism  has  been  suflbred  to  fhll  into  decay.  The 
church  of  Ainay,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  has  4  granite  cv- 


laMiM  and  a  bat-rallef,  orlglBallj  forming  parts  ot  that 
«MlUlce.  Several  of  the  churcfaea  date  from  the  time  of 
GharloMgoe.    Here  k  also  a  Protestant  ckurcb  and  a 

TbebospiUls  are  the  largest  pobHe  butkUngs  in  Lyons. 
The  Hdtei-lHem,  the  most  ancient  and  finest  establlshraeot 
of  Us  kind  in  France,  was  founded  by  ChUdebert  and  his 
qoeen  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centurr :  the  present 
edifiee  consists  of  a  cootinooas  range  of  bimdlng,  eatend- 
ing  along  the  Rhone.  It  has  a  noble  front,  a  fine  en- 
truice,  and  two  domes,  which,  as  well  as  the  dUtrlbatlon 
and  arrangements  of  Its  Interior,  are  generally  admired. 
This  establishment  receives  annually  12.000  In-patients, 
besides  aflbrding  medical  aid  to  many  persons  without  its 
walls.  The  Hoiptee  4e  l»  ChariU,  also  on  the  banks  of 
Che  Rhone^  apparently  occupies  Httle  less  space  than  the 
former,  and  Is  an  asylum  for  400  infirm  persons  of  both 
aexca,  besides  many  orphans,  fbundlings,  and  women 
emeeimit.  The  Ho$phe  d€  C  AntiqmaiUe$,  for  srphlUUc 
and  insane  patients,  stands  on  the  hill  of  Fourvftres,  on 
the  site  <rf  the  Roman  palace  in  which  the  emperors 
Claudius  and  Caracalla  were  bom.  The  Hotpice  de  ia 
Pro^idemee  has  established  numerous  schools  of  instmc- 
tlon  with  the  view  of  checking  moidlcity,  Ac. 

The  prefecture  occupies  a  spacious  building,  formerly 
a  Dominican  convent ;  its  faiterior  is  well  adapted  to  its 
present  purpose,  and  attached  to  it  are  some  fine  gar- 
dens. The  ball  of  justice,  and  the  archbishop's  palace, 
nresent  little  dMenrlng  of  notke  The  Paiai*  dea  Arts, 
formerly  the  Benedictine  conrmt  of  St.  Pierre,  consists 
of  4  large  piles  of  building,  Miclosing  a  square  court : 
dUforent  portions  of  this  ediflce  are  devoted  to  the  ex- 
change, and  chambers  of  commeroe,  the  museums  of 
palnnng,  antiquities,  and  natural  history,  a  cabinet  of 
asedals,  gallery  of  casts  firom  the  antique,  dipdt  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  silk  manufacture,  the  academy,  schools 
of  drawing  and  natural  history,  society  of  agriculture, 
Ac.  The  coUectfon  of  paintings  comprisss  some  works 
of  great  excellence ;  and  that  of  antiquities  is  rich  in 
Roman  and  middle  age  specimens  of  art  found  in  and 
about  Lyons,  mosaics,  and  Enptian  antiquities.    The 

Ebiic  library,  and  library  of  Adamaly  (so  called  firom 
Vina  been  presented  by  a  dtisen  or  that  name),  are 
deposited  in  tlie  roval  college,  and  together  comprise 
100,000  vols.  (Hitgo),  among  which  are  some  valuable 
oriental  works,  and  old  MSS.  The  prefecture,  mint, 
grand  theatre  (an  elegant  structure),  tbeattv  det  CHes^ 
tfns,  court  of  instlce,  archbishop's  palace,  new  prison, 
condition  \  salt-magasine,  ftc,  we  among  the  other 
chief  edifices.  The  botanic  garden  is  situated  within 
the  dty,  and  is  a  fovourlte  place  of  public  resort.  About 
U  ra.  above  Lyons  Is  the  beautifol  Ue  Barbe  in  the 
Sadne,  connected  with  Its  left  bank  by  a  handsome  new 
sunwnsion  bridge. 

Matm^oetwre*  and  Commerce Lyons  Is  In  France 

what  Manchester  Is  In  England.  And  notwithstanding 
the  active  competition  of  Zurich,  Basle,  Crefeld.  and 
other  places  on  the  Continent,  and  of  Coventry,  ftc,  in 
England,  ahe  still  maintains  her  rank  as  the  first  silk 
manufacturing  dty  of  Europe.  Her  position  is  peculiarly 
fovourable :  she  u  situated  at  the  point  of  Junction  of 
two  large  navlgaMe  rivers,  and  has  a  ready  communication 
with  the  Memterrancan,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  Is  the  entrepdt  of  a  vast  extent  of  hiland 
country.  The  districts  of  France  which  produce  the 
largest  quantities  of  silk,  are  Immediately  adfacent,  while 
I^rons  Is  the  natural  depftt  and  place  of  transit  for  the  silk 
of  Italy,  in  its  way  to  the  great  manufiu:turtng  countries. 
Added  to  which,  the  manufiicture  has  here  had,  for  cen- 
turies, its  principal  teat :  the  pop.  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  and  habituated  to  It ;  so  that,  though  fk^ 
qnently  disturbed  by  political  events,  and  once  or  twice 
nearly  annihilated,  it  has  never  fiilled,  on  tranquillity 
being  restored,  to  return  to  its  former  locality.  The  silks 
manulhctured  here,  are  distinguished  by  the  equality  and 
perfection  of  the  fabric ;  the  brlllbuicy,  though  perhaps 
not  the  durability,  of  their  dyes ;  and  by  the  unrivalled 
superiorltyof their  patterns,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
designs.  This  superiority  has  been  ascribed,  with  what 
Justice  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  to  the  School  of  Artt 
{InstihUiim  de  la  Martinikre),  and  the  liberal  encou- 
ragement of  this  branch  of  science  by  the  dty  authori- 
ties, and  the  government.  About  180  students  are 
patuitously  instructed  In  the  various  branches  of  draw- 
ing and  modelling,  and  there  is  a  professor,  who  teaches 
the  **  mi$e  en  carU,'*  that  is,  the  adaptation  of  designs  to 
the  loom.  The  trade  of  Lyons,  like  that  of  all  manuJhc- 
turing  towns.  Is  subject  to  nrequent  crises,  and  periods  of 
distress :  a  very  serious  one  occurr«d  in  1836-87,  which  led 
to  formidable  riots.  But  though  many  workmen  Impli- 
cated in  the  Insurrections  have  settled  in  the  rival  towns 
of  Switxerland,  ftc.  there  never,  perhaps,  were  so  many 
looms  at  work  as  at  present,  nor  was  the  manufocture 
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ever  more  fourlsblog.  The  gross  prodooa  of  the  Lyon- 
nese  looms,  in  1888,  was  estimated  at  185  mlllfont  of 
francs,  bdng  considerably  more  than  half  the  estimated 
value  of  all  the  dlk  goods  manufactured  la  France. 
{See  FaaMCB,  VoL  L  p.  WI.) 

According  to  M.  YUlerm^  there  were,  fai  1833,  In 
Lyons  and  its  neighbourhood,  40,000  dlk  looms ;  17.000 
In  the  dty-proper,  9,000  In  the  suburbs  of  la  Croix  Routse, 
la  OuiUottlAre,  and  Valse,  8,080  In  the  neighbouring  paru 
of  the  dep.  Rhone,  and  8,9»  In  the  adjacent  parU  of 
Loire,  Sa6ne-et-Loire^  AIn,  Isire.  and  Drteie.  Dr. 
Bowrtaig  was  fomished  witji  an  estimate  in  1834,  which 
made  the  number  of  looms  In  the  dty  16.000,  of  which 
4,000  were  for  figured  stuA  \  In  the  suburbs  9,000.  half 
for  figured  silks ;  and  In  the  country,  for  11  or  15  leagues 
round,  7,000,  ahnost  wholly  for  plain  dlks:  makfaig  In 
all  83,000  looms.  According  to  an  oOdal  esUmaU  in 
IftSK,  the  master  weavers  (cA^  d*attelier  or  mutitrc^ 
omorien)  In  Lyons  and  its  sutmrbs  amounted  to  about 
8,000 ;  and  the  journeymen,  or  compagnom,  to  30,000 : 
in  all.  88,000  weavers :  but  the  compagnom  indude  the 
wives  and  children  of  many  of  the  nsaster  weavers.  The 
number  of  individuals  employed  in  accessory  occupations, 
that  is,  in  the  culture  of  silk,  the  manufacture  of  looms, 
Ac,  cannot  be  ascertained:  but  it  has  been  estimated  by 
M.  y|llerm«  and  M.  Girod  de  TAin  at  tnm  87.000  to 
80.000.  Hugo  says  that,  altogether,  80,000  persons  In  or 
about  Lyons  are  supported,  dbreetiy  or  Indirectiy,  by  the 
silk  maoufecture. 

Silk  weaving  at  Lyons  is  not  conducted  hi  large  build- 
ings or  feetorles  belonflog  to  the  silk  merchanto  ifih- 
bricans)  fi  but  on  the^mestk  system,  in  the  dwdllngs 
of  tlM  master  weavers,  each  of  whom  dm  luually  from 
9  U>  6  or  8  looms,  which,  with  the  greater  vwtkm  of 
thdr  fittings,  are  his  own  property.  Hims«df  and  his 
funily  keep  as  many  of  these  looms  at  work  as  they  can, 
and  empk^  eotiu>ag9»on$  for  the  remainder.  The  latter 
are  not  settled  in  Lyons ;  but  visit  It,  and  sUy  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  acccwding  to  the  demand  for  thdr  labour. 
Apprentices  and  Umceurt  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  working  classes.  The  former  are  usually  appren- 
ticed from  the  ages  of  15  to  18 ;  the  latter  are  children 
tnm  9  to  14,  who  prepare  bobbins,  and  weave  fabrics 
demanding  less  nicety  than  others.  About  3-7ths  of  the 
looms  are  wrought  by  master  weavers,  nearly  an  equal 
number  by  compam$»on$,  and  the  remaining  7th  by 
apprentices  and  children.  The  /abrican$t  or  silk  mer- 
chants, of  whom  there  are  between  500  and  600  In  Lyons, 
supply  the  patterns  and  silk  to  the  owners  ot  looms,  to 
whom  Is  entrusted  the  task  of  producing  the  web  in  a 
finished  state.  Half  the  wages  paid  by  the  dlk  mercbanU 
go  to  the  owner  of  the  loom,  and  half  to  the  labouring 
weaver.  A  master  weaver  may  gain  by  his  own  labour 
from  9  to  S|  fr.  a  day ;  and  be  who  has  8  locms  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  from  the  two  at  which  he  does  not  him- 
self work,  about  900  fr.,  or  36/.  a  year.  His  rental  may 
be  about  ISOfr.;  the  cost  of  lodging  his  two  journey- 
men 80  fr. ;  and  there  remains  besides  his  own  labour  a 
surplus  c(  670  fr.  Those  weavers  are.  of  course,  the 
most  prosperous,  who  having  3  or  4  looms,  employ  thdr 
children  to  weave  on  them,  and  thus  receive  the  whole 
wages  paid  by  the  manufacturer.  3  looms  will  clear  to 
a  fomily  fhmi  1,500  to  1,600  fr.  (6ato  64iL)  a  year. 

Wages  have  risen  considerably  of  late  years.  In  1838, 
the  price  per  ell  paid  for  common  plain  vdvets  was  5|  fr.. 
for  groc  de  Naple$  90  to  90  c,  and  for  common  figured 
silks  fhxn  1  to  l|  fr.  A  master  weaver  who  made  9  fr.  a 
day  hi  1834,  could  make  at  least  9|  fr.  In  1888 ;  and  the 
journeymen  need  never  earn  less  than  Ifr.  75 c,  and  may 
frequently  get  2  fr.  The  hours  of  work  usually  vary  from 
l9to  Ifihours  ;  but  when  the  demand  Is  brisk, they  reach 
to  16, 18,  and  even  90.  The  weaving  pop.  Is  ill  lodged,  the 
master  weavers  generally  having  but  two  rooms  at  most, 
and  these  kept  m  a  dlsgracefoUy  filthy  state.  But  they 
live  verv  well ;  that  Is,  tney  have  abundance  of  nourish- 
ing food,  much  more  than  the  pop.  of  other  manufac- 
turing towns  in  France.  Most  or  the  journeymen  are 
boarded  by  their  empfoyers  at  from  45  to  50  c.  a  day ;  and 
have  about  1|  lb.  of  good  bread,  4  litre  of  wine,  a  dinner 
of  soup,  butchers'  meat,  Ac,  vrith  cheese  or  salad  at 
supper.  Hiey  rarely  save  m^tey,  and  few  of  the  com* 
pagnont  raise  themsdves  to  become  ek^  d'attelier$. 
The  weavers,  speaking  gonenUlv,  are  very  ignorant; 
some  years  since  not  l-4th  part  or  the  children  in  Lyons 
could  read  or  write.  But  after  all,  according  to  M.  Vil. 
lermi,  there  is  less  profligacy  in  Lyons  than  in  many 
other  of  the  French  manufhcturing  towns.  (See  Villermt, 
L  865.69. )  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  the  totd  num- 
ber of  births  in  1885  was  indeed  as  high  as  I  in  3 ;  but,  in 
point  of  feet,  a  good  many  of  the  connections  out  of  whkh 
titese  births  arise  are  redly  but  llttie  different  fhmi 
matrimonid  connections.  The  weavers,  to  escape  the 
odroiB,  firequentiy  visit  the  cabarets  beyond  the  barriers, 
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fiOO  hand*,  vho  mav  M«ep  in  ch«  buUtUnff  oo  yyiamn  of  90  aovs  a 
"       '  UMR  alM  at  a  low  tat*. 
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to  drink  their  wine,  play  MUtardf.  ftc.,  on  Sondari  and 
MondajB  \  but  they  are  not  addicted  to  intoxicauon  or 
rioting,  aiad  it  U  affirmed,  and  we  bdieve  truly,  that 
they  are  at  pfreaent  improTing  in  morals,  manners,  and 
cleuillneM;  and  certainly  they  have  much  room  for 
amendment.  Notwithstanding  their  good  wages  and 
liberal  supplies  of  food,  the  best  French  authorities 
admit  that  the  Lyonnese  weavers  are  physically  an  inferior 
and  degraded  race,  remarkably  subject  to  scroftilous  and 
scorbutic  complaints,  spinal  diseases,  and  rheumatism  ; 
and  acconUng  to  M.  Charles  Dupin,  half  the  young  men 
In  Lyons  liable  to  military  senrice  are  exempted  on  ac- 
count of  weakness,  deformity,  or  deficiency  of  height, 
though  the  standard  for  recruits  or  conscripts  In  the 
French  Is  considerably  below  what  it  is  in  the  English 
army.  (See  Vol.  1.864.) 

Happily,  however,  the  upper  and  middleclassei  othjont, 
the  latter  comprising  most  part  of  the  sbofAeepers,  and 
many  of  the  roaster  weavers,  are  eminently  comfortable, 
rich,  and  thriving.  Mr.  Madaren  states  that  there  are 
three  times  more  villas  round  Lyons  than  roand  Paris ; 
and  the  number  of  private  and  public  works  erected  in 
and  near  the  city  during  the  last  20  years  sufficiently 
evince  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  enterprise.  The 
want  of  coal  Is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  city,  and  to  the  extension  of 
ito  Industry.  But  despite  tills  disadvantage,  Mr.  Mac- 
laren  sUtes  that  the  district  of  which  Lyons  is  the  centre 
is  "  advancing  with  great  strides."  (P. 36.) 

Lyons  has  numerous  dyeing  establishments  and  print- 
ing offices,  and  manufiictories  of  Jewellerv,  liqueurs,  ftc. ; 
but  all  these  are  Insignificant  compared  with  Its  chief 
branch  of  Industry.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court,  of 
trlbunab  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  one  of  the  five  roval  libraries  of  the 
kingdom,  a  university,  academy,  royal  coUmo,  and  aca- 
demy  of  sciences,  tte. :  and  has  schools  of  theology,  me- 
dicine, veterinary  medicine,  and  rural  economy ;  a  royal 
society  of  agriculture,  ftc. :  societies  of  medldne.  Juris- 
prudence and  literature,  a  Protestant  Bible  society,  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  a  mant-iU-piftd,  savings' bank,  mater- 
nity, and  many  other  charitable  institutions. 

The  early  Mstory  of  Lyons  is  involved  in  much  obscu- 
rity. But  it  appears  certain,  tnm  the  statement  of 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Munatlus  Plancos,  about  mmmo  40 
m.  c,  settied  in  It  fugitives  flrom  some  adioinlng  towns, 
(lib.  xlvl.)  Augustus  made  Lugdunum  the  cap*  of  a 
prov.,  ana  being  embellished  and  enlarged  by  succeeding 
Roman  emperors,  it  became  one  of  the  prindpal  cities  of 
the  Roman  world.  The  old  dty  was  prmdpally  built  on 
the  hill  of  Fourvi^res,  which.  In  fiut.  Is  merely  a  corrup- 
tion of  Its  ancient  name  of  Pbmm  Vetut,  (D'AmiUe, 
notice  de  la  OauU^  p.  4St.)  Among  the  Roman  anti- 
quities which  still  exist  at  Lyoos,  are  the  remains  of  4 
aqueducts,  several  dstems,  a  theatre,  traces  of  a  palace, 
and  a  naumachla,  recentiy  discovered  within  the  limits  of 
the  botanic  nrden. 

From  the  5th  to  the  18th  eentory,  Lyons  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  Burcundlans,  Saracens,  Franks,  Its 
feudal  archbishops,  and  Its  munldpal  council.  In  1812 
It  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  In  the  same 
century,  owing  to  the  Immigration  of  many  merchants 
flrom  Italy,  It  benn  to  be  dlstlnguisbed  by  its  manulkc- 
tures.  It  suffered  much  during  the  rellgloas  wars  of  the 
16th  century;  but  fkr  more  from  the  revolutionary 
Arensy  of  I7S8.  Its  ancient  fortifications  were  then  de- 
stroyed ;  but  it  has  been  since  endosed  on  the  N.  by  a 
line  of  earth  ramparts.  Among  the  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, natives  of  Lyons,  were.  In  antiouitT,  the  em- 
perors Claudius  and  Caracalla,  and  Skkmlus  Apolll- 
narius ;  and.  In  modem  tiroes,  Jnssleu,  tlie  botanist ;  J.  B. 
Say,  the  economist ;  Jaoouard,  the  inventor  of  the  loom 
which  bears  his  name ;  Degerando,  the  author  of  the 
able  and  daborate  work  Smr  la  Bienfai$tmce  FvbUfue^ 
*c.  (HtigOt  arU.  RMome,  ^t^ »  French  Official  TaUet ; 
Bowri$^  and  Sj^momrt  Iteporlti  Vitlermi;  roAtem 
Pk§$ifue  et  Moral  da  Ouirierti  Jbtglisi  Madaren, 
^.) 


MAAD  (Hong.  Mada),  a  town  of  Hunganr,  eo.  Zem- 
^tn,  in  tlie  Hecyalljra  mountains,  about  6  m.  N.W. 
Tokay.  Pop.  A,64i^  parUy  I^itherans  and  partiy  R.  Caths. 
It  is  one  of  the  ptaees  at  wblcb  the  Tokay  wine  Is  grown 
In  the  createst  perfeottoo,  and  near  It  is  the  Imperial 
vineyard  of  Thereslenberg. 

MAA88LUI8,  or  MAASLANDSLUIS,a  town  of  8. 
Holland,  on  a  branch  of  the  Maas,  9  m.  W.  by  N.  Rot- 
terdam. Pop.  4,fi00.  It  has  manoitetures  of  saildoth. 
cordage,  leather,  Jtc.,  and  some  building  docks ;  and 
Its  Inhab.  take  anactive  share  in  the  herring  and  cod 
fisheries. 

MACAO,  a  sea>port  town  and  settlement  of  the  Por. 
tugueie  in  China,  prov.  Quaog-tong,  oo  a  peninsula  pro- 


Jeotfaiff  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Island  Macao,  on  tb« 
w.  sloe  of  the  sestuary  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  TUre 
or  Caqton  river,  84m.  S.by  W.  Canton  ;  lat.  V9  l\'W&^ 


N.,  long.  1130  32^  80*'  E.  The  pop.  U  stated  in  the  **  Chi. 
nese  RMository"  to  amount  to  upwards  of  80,000  t  bot 
we  Indue  to  think  that  20,000  is  nearer  the  mant,  of 
whom  about  15,000  are  Chinese,  and  the  rest  cfaleAy  Por. 
tuguese  and  slaves  imported  from  Timor,  Ac. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Macao  stands  is  less  tiian  S| 
m.  in  its  greatest  length  from  N.R.  to  S.W..  and  not  1  m. 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  connected  with  tlie  rest  of 
the  island  by  a  long,  low,  and  sandy  ne^  In  one  part 
400  yards  broad,  but  generally  less.  Across  this  iattiBias 
a  wall  is  erected,  having  in  Its  middle  a  gate  and  a  guard- 
house,  called  Ca*a  branca,  for  Chinese  soldiers ;  by 
means  of  which  barrier,  all  communication  between  the 
peninsula  and  the  rest  of  the  island  Is  cut  off  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  Portuguese  in- 
hab. of  Macao  we  rarely  permitted  to  pass  beyond  this 
wall.  The  town  has  a  very  imposing  appearance  fktMS 
the  sea.  Itisbuiltchlefly  on  thedecUvttleaof  twohilla. 
meeting  each  other  at  a  right  angle,  in  front  of  a  sroall 
semldrcular  bay  forming  the  harbour.  A  handsome  row 
of  houses  fsces  this  bay,  with  a  parade  In  front  emlianked 
with  stone  to  resist  the  encroacnments  of  the  sea,  and  In- 
terrapted  once  or  twice  by  granite  quays  with  stem 
leadfaig  down  to  the  water.  Bdiind  this  terrace  the 
houses  arearnmged  In  a  conftised  manner,  and  tlw  nbU 
ends  c(  European  residences  and  the  steeples  of  the 
churches  appear  curiously  Intermixwi  with  Chinese 
houses  and  temples.  Macao  has  12  churches,  one  of 
which,  that  of  St.  Joseph,  is  collegiate.  There  are  few 
other  edifices  of  any  note.  A  spadous  senate-house,  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  fmns  a  termination  to  the  prin- 
dpal street.  The  Portuguese  governor's  residence,  near 
the  landing-place.  Is  nowise  remarkable,  and  the  000- 
tiffuous  English  factory  Is  a  plain  commodious  building. 
The  Chinese  live  chiefly  together  In  the  central  and  badi 
parts  of  the  town,  and  along  the  inner  harbour:  some  of 
them  have  well  Aimished  shops,  and  they  principally 
supply  Europeans  with  provisions.  Besides  the  college 
of  i3t.  Josepn,  there  are  In  Blaoso  a  royal  grammar- 
sdiool  and  several  other  Portuguese  schools,  a  fenuda 
orphan  asylum,  and  other  charitable  Instituttons.  It  is 
deionded  by  6  forts,  two  of  which  are  placed  00  a  lofty 
hdgfat  1^  either  end  of  the  harbour,  and  it  is  osoally  gar- 
risoned by  about  400  Portuguese  s(Miers.  At  one  extre- 
mity of  the  town  is  a  mansion  called  the  Casaf  In  the 
grounds  beloaging  to  which  is  the  celebrated  cave  of 
Carooens,  shdtered  on  one  side  by  a  lofty  rock,  and  00 
the  other  by  a  grove  of  bamboos,  above  which  a  tower 
commanding  a  fine  view  has  been  erected.  In  this  se- 
questered retreat  Camoens  is  said  to  have  composed 
great  part  of  the  Lntiad^  while  holding  the  office  of  Por- 
tuguese Judge  at  Macao.  The  land  Immedlatdy  without 
tlie  town  Is  fertile,  and  is  i^ipropriated  to  vegetiabto  gar- 
dens and  rice-grounds. 

The  harbour  Is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  between  it 
and  Priests*  Island,  a  small  circular  Island,  which  for- 
roeriy  belonged  to  the  JesuiU ;  bat  it  has  not  depth 
enough  to  admit  large  ships,  whidi  according  anchor 
In  the  roads  on  the  otner  side  of  the  peninsula,  from  5  to 
10  m.  B.  of  the  town.  All  foreign  vessels  coming  Into  the 
roads  send  thdr  boats  to  the  custom-house  and  pay  a  duty 
for  all  goods  landed,  however  triflina .  When  a  snip  arrives 
among  the  Islands,  she  is  gSDerally  boarded  by  a  pOot, 
who  reports  to  the  Chinese  custom-house  officer  Uie 
nature  ot  her  cargo,  and  obtains  a  cAop  or  permit  allow- 
ing her  to  enter  the  Bogne  or  Booca  Tigris,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  she  has  nothing  on  board  that  is  contra- 
band. All  females  must,  however,  be  landed  at  Macao, 
as  the  ship  will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Whampoa 
with  them  on  board.  The  Chinese  regulatioDS  do  not 
allow  any  vessds,  except  sudi  ss  bdong  to  Portuguese  or 
Spaniards,  to  trade  at  Macao.  But  we  Portuguese  in- 
hab. lend  thdr  names  for  a  trifling  oooslderation  to  such 
fordgners  as  wish  to  be  associated  with  them  for  the 
puipose  of  trading  tram  the  port;  and  vessds  of  other 
nations  seldom  experience  any  dlflloulty  In  obtaining  the 
connivance  of  the  Chinese  officers  to  the  landing  or  re- 
cdvtaig  of  goods  in  the  roads  by  means  of  Portuguese 
boats.  Vessels  of  other  nations,  if  In  distress,  and  not 
engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  are  admitted  into  the 
harbour  for  repair,  on  application  to  tbe  senate.  The 
latter  Is  compMed  of  the  mshop,  the  chief  Justice,  the 
military  commandant,  and  several  of  the  chief  Portu- 
guese mKab. ;  but  a  Chinese  mandarin  has  substantially 
the  supreme  withority  In  the  town.  Except  during  the 
period  of  the  year  when  the  merchants  of  Canton  are 
obliged  to  leave  that  dtj  and  repair  to  Macao,  the  latter 
Is  saui  to  be  dull  and  uninteresting.  At  that  season,  how- 
ever, the  carnival  Is  celebrated  with  more  than  Its  ususi 
sumptuousness  In  Catholic  countries ;  and  balls,  mas- 
querades, and  concerts  follow  eadi  other  In  rmfid  suc- 
cessicm.  Macao  was  given  to  the  Portuguese  by  the 
Chinese  emperor  in  1566,  In  return  for  assistsnce  af- 
forded by  wm  against  pirates  that  tiad  infested  the 
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MACCLESFIBLD,  a  Urge  nanoflKturing  town.pvL 
and  muD.  bor.  of  EnglaiMl,  oo.  Chester,  locally  situatHi 
in  Prestbory  dir..  of  the  bund,  of  Its  own  name,  on  the 
BolHn,  16  m.  S.  by  B.  Manchester,  and  143  m.  N.N.W. 
l^oDdon.  Pop.  of  part  bor.,  which  faicludes,  with  the 
old  bor.,  parts  of  the  townships  of  Hurdsfield  and 
Sutton.  11583  In  1^41;  and  at  present,  lt<&0,  the  pop. 
ie  estimated  at  40,00a  The  town,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  slope  near  the  borders  of  Macclesfield 
fforeet.  has  greatly  increased  in  sise  during  the  last  90 
jnars,  and  is  now  i^ut  1^  m.  long  by  1  n.  in  breadth, 
consisting  of  one  principal  thorougfifiure  on  the  London 
road,  croesed  by  two  others  leading  to  numerous  subor- 
dinate streets.  The  buUdtngs,  In  the  more  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  town,  are  of  superior  construction :  the 
streets  also  are  well  lighted,  and  the  inhab.  hare  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  good  water,  conveyed  f^om  springs 
in  the  adjacent  bills.  An  open  martiet-place,  with 
excellent  shamblet,  and  a  corered  corn-market,  stand 
near  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  the  newly  erected 
town  ball  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  building, 
tast^killy  decorated,  and  containing,  besides  courts 
of  justice,  oOces,  ftic,  a  large  assembly  and  concert 
room.  The  old  church  is  a  urge  structure,  partlv  Go- 
thic, with  a  handsome  tower,  formerly  surmounted  b7  ft 
loftr  steeple :  it  was  originally  erected  by  Edward  I.,  in 
1978,  but  has,  at  dUlhrent  times,  been  almost  rebuilt,  so 
Chat  fisw  parts  of  it  can  Uy  claim  to  any  great  antiquity. 
It  sAm^  accommodation  for  about  1,700  persons,  and 
has  an  a4)oining  chapd  containing  sereral  Interesting 
monuments :  tiie  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  till  very 
lately  In  the  gift  of  the  corporation,  but  now  In  private 
patronage.  Christ-church  was  erected,  in  177ft,  at  the 
private  expense  of  Charles  Roe,  Esq.,  who  endowed  It 
with  lOML  a  year:  it  Is  a  regular  building,  with  a  neat 
tower,  having.  In  tlie  interior,  an  elenmt  martrie  mono- 
ment  of  the  founder,  by  Bacon.  Trinity  chivch,  iu 
Hnrdsfleld,  a  very  recent  erection,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  an  eminence,  and  may  accommodate  about  000  per* 
SODS.  St  Georse's  in  Sutton  (built  in  189S)  has  acctwu 
modarton  fbr  1,500,  aui  In  the  S.  suburbs  of  the  town,  is 
a  tfth  church,  remflkable  for  its  neat  construction, 
and  light  spire.  There  are  also  several  places  <^  wor- 
ship fbr  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other  dissenters.  A 
free  grammar-BchooU  originally  founded  in  1502,  was 
eadowed  by  Edward  VI.  with  property  then  producing 
only  95/.,  but  now  estimated  i^  iJBmi.  a  year,  and  ri^ildly 
Increasing  fas  value.  A  head  and  under^master,  wlio 
have  salsjrles  of  3001.  and  175/.  a  year  (the  former  liaving 
a  bouse  and  sdiool-field,  free  of  rent  and  taxes),  give 
instructtoQ  in  classics,  elonftntary  mathematics,  lilstory, 
geography,  Ac,  the  average  number  of  sdkolars  being 
about  00.  This  sdiool  enjoys  certain  advantages  m 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  set  aside  a  portion  of  its  property  to  found  4  exhibi- 
tions of  the  annual  value  of  60/.  each,  tenable  for  4  years 
at  any  college  either  In  Oxford  or  C^amlnldge.  The 
wishes  of  the  trading  classes  have  likewise  been  con- 
sulted by  the  very  recent  establishment  of  a  separate 
school,  called  the  **  Modem  Free  School,**  endowed  with 
350/.  a  year,  and  fomishing  good  Instruction  In  those 
branches  of  knowledge  best  calculated  to  enable  the 
scholars  to  cury  on  the  trades,  and  support  the  com- 
merce of  Macclesfield.  A  charity  school,  naticmal  sduxd . 
and  several  Sunday  schools,  with  otliers  maintained 

S  voluntary  subsoiption,  furnish  instractlon  to  the 
ildrea  of  the  poor:  and  tliere  are  almshouses,  various 
■uNwy  diarltics,  a  dispensary,  lying-in  charity,  and  pro.> 
rident  society. 

**  The  silk  ■anufoetureof  MacdesfleM  aibrds  employ- 
meat  to  the  largest  part  of  the  pop. ;  a  few,  however,  are 
employed  in  the  cotton  fiMtoiies  that  have  been  Isitely 
established  This  place  participated  deeply  in  the  general 
distress  occasioned  b7  over-trading  in  18S5,  and  for  se- 
veral years  subsequent  to  that  period  the  silk  trade  was 
in  a  most  depressed  state.  The  eflbcts  of  that  shock, 
however,  seem  at  length  to  have  subsided,  and  business 
has  resumed  a  healthy  aspect."  iMmm.  Bound.  Rem.) 
The  trade  has  greatly  increased  slnoe  the  date  of  this 
report,  but  is  subject,  more  than  other  branches,  to  sud- 
den shocks,  productive  of  great  dbtress  to  the  working 
classes  There  were  at  work  In  the  par.  of  Prestbury 
(and  dkiefly  In  Macdesfleld  and  iU  immediate  vicinity)  In 
11139. 16  cotton  mills  and  48  sUk-mllU.  employinc  10.863 
bands.  The  wages  of  the  work-people  employed  m  these 
mills  varied,  m  1841,  from  Is.  6d.  to  15s.  a  week.  About 
4,500  liaod-looms  are  engaged  in  weaving  silk  fkbrlcs, 
chiefiy  silk  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  of  every  descrip- 
tioa,  sarcenets,  Persians,  silk-ferret,  and  galloon,  with  a 
fiew  gros-de- Naples,  giving  employment  altogether  to 
about  9,000  persons,  whose  wages  amount  to  from  6«.  to 
15s.  a  wedi ;  but  there  are  a  few  Industrious  and  ex- 

r;  weavers,  who  earn  weddy  as  much  as  1A$.  when 
full  work.     The  cotton  manufacture,   whkh  was 


MACHYNLLETH. 

Introduced  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  in  a  thriving 
condition,  employing  a  nop  of  about  3,900  In  factories 
otily;  and  bat-making  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Numerous  mechanics,  makers  of  machinery,  Ac,  de- 
pend Indirectly  on  the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  The 
BoUin  turns  several  mills,  and  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes abundant  supplies  of  excellent  coaL  Stime  and 
slate  also  are  quarried  near  the  town,  and  form  a  con- 
siderable object  of  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts. 
Tlie  transit  of  heavy  goods  is  facilitated  by  the  Maccles- 
field canal,  which  connects  it  N.  and  S.  with  the  great 
canal  lines  of  England.  There  are  two  private  bank- 
ing establishments,  with  a  savings'  bana.  A  news> 
paper  is  published  weekly,  and  there  is  a  good  news- 
room. 

Macclesfield,  which  was  incorporated  bv  a  charter  of 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  111.,  and  subseanently  by 
various  sovereigns  of  England,  has  been  divided  by  the 
Mun.  Reform  Act  into  6  wards,  and  Is  now  govrmed  by 
a  mayor  and  11  other  aldermen,  with  36  councillors. 
(3orp.  revenues  In  1849.  3,850/.  It  enjoys  also  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  with  petty  sessions,  under  a  recorder. 
This  Important  manufacturing  town  had  no  voice  in  tlie 
legislature,  till  the  Reform  Act  conferred  on  it  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  2  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  in  1819-50,  1,066.  Macclesfield  Is  also  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  N.B.  division  of  Cheshire.  Markeu 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday :  cattle,  wool,  and  cloth  fairs. 
May  6.,  June  tS.,  July  11.,  Oct.  6.,  and  Nov.  11.  {Part. 
Rfiortf^Ac.) 

MACERATA,  a  dty  of  Central  Italy,  PaMl  States, 
cap.  deleg.  of  same  name,  on  a  hlU  between  Chleti  ana 
Pbtensa,  21  m.  S.  by  W.  Ancona,  and  170  m.  M.B. 
Rome.  Pop.,  in  1882,  15,60a  It  Is  well  built,  surw 
rounded  with  walls,  uid  entered  by  6  gates.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  Is  an  irregular  open  space  ornamented 
with  several  good  buildings.  Including  tne  cathedral,  the 
palace  of  the  delegate,  and  the  theatre,  indudbig  the 
cathedral,  there  are  7  churches.  In  one  of  which  are  some 
good  pamtlngs,  13  convents,  several  literary  associ- 
ations, and  a  secondary  university  for  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  medidne,  founded  by  pope  Leo  Xll.  In  1824. 
This  city  presents  nothing  antique,  and  its  most  interest- 
ing feature  Is  the  fine  view  It  commands  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  occasionally  of  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia. 

**Maoerata."  says  Forsyth,**  contains  a  number  d 
patec^  and  therefore  a  swarm  of  provlndalnobllitv.  The 
peasants  observe  an  established  uniform  in  dress,  or  whidi 
orange  appears  the  prevailing  coloor.  So  constant  are 
the  women  of  Uib  class  to  local  costume,  that  the  femala 
bead  becomes  a  kind  of  geographical  index.  At  Maea> 
rata  they  adhere  to  the  Micmit  mode  of  plaiting  and 
colling  the  hair,  which  they  transfix  with  long  silver 
win  Upt  at  both  ends  with  large  knobs,  evidently  the 
antique  aems  erfmaUi— 
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Macerata  Is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
appeal  fbr  the  delegs.  Macerate,  Camerino,  Ancona* 
Ascoli,  Fermo,  and  UrUna  Its  mannfoctures  and  com- 
merce are  insignificant.  Under  the  French,  Macerata 
was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Mnsone.  About  2  m.  to  the  N., 
on  the  Potensa,  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  (rf  consider- 
ate slse,  with  vaults  and  foundations  of  other  edifice^ 
supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  HeMa  Ridntu  colonisea 
by  Septimius  Severus,  and  destroyed  by  the  Goths. 
(Fortftk'M  Italy,  p.  820. ;  RantpoUi.) 

MACHYNLLETH,  a  market  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
N.  Wales,  co.  Montgomery,  near  the  Dvfl,  30  m.  W. 
Montgomery,  and  175  m.  W.N.W.  Lofidon.  Area  of 
pari.  bor.  about  500  acres.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1881, 
858.  Machynlleth  Is  an  ancient,  well-buklt  town,  superior 
to  most  in  N.  Wales  fbr  deanness  and  respectability,  the 
streets  being  remarkably  broad  and  regular.  The  town* 
hall,  a  pUln  building,  was  erected  by  the  Wynn  femilv. 
in  whom  the  manor  Is  vested :  the  ca  sessions  are  hMd 
alternately  here  and  at  Montgomery,  and  the  maglstratus 
sit  here  occasionally  in  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred. 
The  church,  a  handsome  structure,  was  rebuilt  In  1827t 
the  Interior  is  conveniently  fitted  up,  and  the  W.  tower  is 
embattled,  and  surmounted  with  crocketted  pinnacles. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Calrinlsts, 
and  Wesleyan  MethodisU,  with  attached  Sunday  schools, 
and  a  well-endowed  national  school  furnishes  instruction 
to  poor  children  of  both  sexes.  There  Is  also  a  savings 
bank.  "  The  flannel  trade  has  long  existed  at  Machyn- 
lleth, being  chiefly  carried  on  at  term-houses:  the 
fabrics  are  sent  for  sale  to  Newtown.  Weavers*  wages 
(when  on  (bll  work)  vary  flrom  7s.  to  9s.  a  week,  and 
with  respect  to  their  moru  condition,  it  is  remarked  as 
being  much  higher  than  that  of  operatives  in  general,  in 
other  districts,  but  yet  ndther  better  nor  worse  than  that 
of  the  labouring  classes  genorallv  within  the  par.  The 
trtick  srstem  is  partially  practised  in  this  vidnity,  being 
fosterea  by  the  improridence  of  tho  weavers,  Ibw  of 
whom  make  any  provision  for  emergendes.  The  prices  6f 
provisions  are  as  fsUows :— flour  U.  for  6  lbs.,  poti^oes 
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St.  for  40  qoarts,  nratton  M.  per  lb.,  bacon  9d.,  butter 
lltf.,  and  oatmeal  %d.  per  lU  This  town  formerly  pos- 
•etaed  an  excellent  shipping  trade,  and  was.  In  fkct,  the 
port  of  Montgomery :  but  since  the  canal  was  brought 
to  Newtown,  and  facilities  were  opened  direct  between 
Wales  and  the  commercial  districts  of  England,  the  car- 
rying trade  Is  in  buges,  and  few  ships  now  come  to 
Machynlleth.**  {Hamd-Joom  Weemen*  Report,  part  5.) 
This  Dor.  unites  with  Montgomery  and  others  in  sending 
1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  1838-40, 
78 :  ditto  in  the  entire  distrl^  \M\ .  Machynlleth  is  ce- 
lebrated in  the  history  of  the  principality  as  the  place  In 
which  Owen  Glendwr,  In  1402,  conroked  a  parliament, 
where  he  was  inaugurated  Prince  of  Wales. 

MACON  (an.  Matfsco),  a  town  of  France,  dfo.  SaAoe- 
et- Loire,  of  which  it  is  tlie  cap. ;  on  the  Same,  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  IS  arches.  38  m.  N*  Lyons  (  laL  4^ 
18'  87"  N.,  long.  4©  SO*  8"  E.  Pop.  (1846),  11,784.  It  Is 
pleasantly  situated,  but  is  generally  111  built ;  the  streeto 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  pared  with  rounded  pebbles, 
painful  to  walk  upon ;  the  squares,  though  dean,  are 
mostly  small,  and  destitute  of  ornament ;  and  the  houses, 
thougn  mostly  of  stone,  are  ttiMteg  el  me$quine».  it  was 
once  partially  fortiflod,  but  the  works  were  nerer  com- 

Eleted,  and  they  are  now  laid  out  In  public  walks.  A 
andsome  quay  tx>rders  the  Sa6ne,  and  Is  continuous 
with  a  planted  promenade  at  either  extremity.  The  an- 
cient hotel  de  Momtrevel,  now  occupied  by  the  town  hall, 
theatre,  and  public  library,  with  9,000  toIs.  ;  the  general 
hospital,  two  kosp/ces,  some  of  the  churches,  the  prefec- 
ture, and  the  new  prison,  are  the  chief  public  buildings. 
MAcon  Is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  communal  college,  schools  of  mutual  in- 
atructloQ  and  linear  design,  and  of  a  society  of  agricul- 
ture, arts,  and  beilet  Uttre$i  and  has  manubctures  c/t 
coverlets,  clodu  and  watches,  copper  and  earthenware, 
pump  machinery,  barrels,  Ac  But  MAcon  Is  principally 
dependent  on  its  wine  trade.  The  same  chain  c€  hlUs 
that  overhang  the  rich  vineyards  of  the  CAte  d*Or  ex- 
tends through  the  dep.  of  the  Sadne-et-LoIro,  and  the 
part  of  the  dep.  of  the  Rhone  called  the  Beauiolaia. 
But  whether  it  be  from  some  diflbrence  of  exposure  or 
of  soil,  or  other  unknown  cause,  the  wines  produced 
in  the  district  now  mentioned  are,  though  In  many  re- 
spects excellent,  Inferior  to  those  of  the  CAte  d*Or.  In 
commerce  the  wines  both  of  the  BlAconnais  or  district 
round  MAcon,  and  of  the  Beai^olais,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  BIAcon  wines,  from  Micoo  being  the  emporium 
where  Uiey  are  mostly  sold.  They  are  strong  and  dura- 
ble, cor*i$.  ntiritueuM,  quelquefaU  trap  fitmemM,  et  taU' 
Jour*  ogriaoies  (JuiUen) ;  and  In  general  may  be  re- 
garded as  ranking  next  to  the  Beaune  wines.  The  best 
growths  are  those  of  Torins,  Romandche,  Chenas,  and 
Pouilly.  (Hendertom  om  IVimett  p.  166.)  Many  Roman 
antiquities  hare  been  found  at  MAcon,  and  the  ruins  of 
its  <^thedral,  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  frensy 
In  1793,  form  a  very  picturesque  oh|ect  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  SaOne  is  the  flourishing  suburb  of  St  Lau- 
rent, the  seat  of  a  large  corn-market.  < Uugo.t  art  SadnC' 
tt'J.oirej  Diet.  Giog,,  A-c.J 

MACQUARRIB  RIVBR.  See  Austkalu,  VoL  L 
p.  992,  993. 

MA  GROOM,  on  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  ca  Cork, 
prov.  Munster,  on  the  Sullane,  90  m.  W.  Cork.  Pop., 
In  1831,  9,058.  It  is  a  poor,  mean  place,  consisting  of  a 
single  street,  mostly  of  cabins.  It  nas  a  par.  church,  a 
R.  Coth.  chapel,  a  loroe  school,  a  court-house,  market- 
house,  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  A  manor-court  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  to  the  extent  of  9/.  is  held  every 
three  wedw.  General  sessions  are  held  In  Dec,  and 
petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  Markets  on  Satur- 
day. Post-office  revenue.  In  1830,  7XL ;  In  1836,  935^ 
Near  the  town  is  a  large  cavern,  the  interior  of  which  has 
not  been  thoroughly  explored. 

MADAGASCAR,  a  large  island  of  the  Indhm  Ocean, 
oir  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  (from  which  it  Is  separated  by 
the  Mosambique  Channel),  between  lat  19^  9^  and  950  4<K 
N.,  and  long.  44°  90*  and  bV>  W  B.  Length,  980  m.i 
average  breath,  800  m.  Area  estimated  at  about  934,400 
aq.  m.,  being  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  France. 
This  country,  of  which  only  a  few  years  ago  we  had 
scarcely  any  knowledge,  has  recently  been  visited  and 
explored  by  missionartes  and  other  travellers ;  so  that  we 
now  possess  very  satisAictory  information  respecting  the 
Island  and  Ito  inhabltanU.  The  coast  is  genmllv 
flat  and  low  \  but  the  Interior  is  considerably  diversi- 
fied, and,  though  it  is  not  traversed  by  any  continuous 
chain,  many  parts,  especially  the  B.,  N.,  and  8.  districts, 
may  be  called  mountainous,  the  highest  point,  Anluutitra, 
In  lot  19°  40*  N..  long.  4r>  9(/ll..  is  about  11.000  ft. 
^bove  the  sea.  These  mountains  consist  of  granite, 
sienlte,  and  onarts,  covered  In  the  lower  parts  with  cUqr- 
slote,  primidve  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone :.  vol- 
canic rocks  occur  in  several  places,  and  coal  strata, 
abounding  with  Iron,  are  widdy  distributed  through  tho 
island.  Rock-salt  and  nitre  occur  near  the  coast ;  and 
Iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  manganesa,  and  plnmhago,  have 
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been  found  In  some  districts.  The  rfven  of 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  considerdile  sise,  the  t 
number  flowing  Into  the  sea  on  the  W.  side ;  but  most  of 
them  are  choked  with  sand,  have  flneqnent  Calls  and  rapida, 
and  are  almost  entirdy  unnavigable.  There  are  likewfae 
numerous  lakes,  not  only  In  the  centrd  parts  of  the 
Island,  but  also  In  the  low  alluvid  districts  near  the  sea, 
some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  slse  and  beantj. 
The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  valleys,  most  of  whi^ 
produce  rice  or  other  vegetaUes,  or  else  are  dotbed  with 
a  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.  The  climate  of  Madagaa- 
car  Is  extrerady  diverdfled ;  that  of  the  coast  bdng  op- 
pressively hot,  while  in  the  interior  the  temperatore 
seldom  exceeds  85^  Fahr.  The  heat  at  Antananarlra, 
the  cap.,  fluctuates  between  40^  and  80P :  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  summer  is  often  extrerady  sultry,  but  the 
mornings  and  evenings  are  dways  pleasant  From  Mar 
to  October  (the  winter  months  of  this  island)  the  groand 
Is  often  covered  with  hoar-ftxMt,  and  the  neat  sddom 
exceeds  44^.  At  other  seasons,  however,  the  ftuctn- 
i^ions  between  heat  and  cold  are  extreme  and  sudden, 
the  temperature  In  tlie  morning  being  seldom  more  than 
40^,  whereas.  In  the  same  dw,  the  afternoon  heat  often 
exceeds  609.  The  climate  of  Madagascar  is  extremdy 
prejudldd  to  Europeans,  In  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
effluvia  rising  (mm  stagnant  lakes  and  swamps  near  the 
coast ;  but  In  the  centrd  parts,  and  eq>eclaUy  in  Ankovo, 
the  metropolitan  prov.  of  the  isUmd,  themarsn-fever  doea 
not  exist  The  weather  on  the  coast  is  usually  hot  and 
damp  or  rainy ;  but  in  the  interior  the  rdns  are  periodlcaL 
in  a  great  measure  regulatina  the  dividons  or  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  trade  winds  from  the  B.  and  S.E.  prevail 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  the  rams  are 
often  accompanied  by  violent  gales  fh>m  the  N.W.,  W., 
and  S.W.  Earthquakes  are  occasionally  fdt  and  the 
capitd  has  mc^e  than  once  suflbred  considerable  damage 
from  such  vidtations.  ' 

Among  the  animds  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  mar  be 
mentioned  Ave  varieties  of  the  monk^,  foxes,  wDd  nogs 
and  cats,  hogs,  goats,  a  peculiar  kind  of  cattle  and  sheep 
dmilar  to  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  croeodllas 
swarm  In  nearly  dl  the  rivers  and  lakea,  ud  are  obfects 
of  great  dread  to  the  natives :  serpents,  also,  some  of 
laroe  dso,  abound  in  the  woods,  and  liiards.  scorpions, 
and  centipedes,  are  very  nnmotNis  and  trouUesone. 
Birds  also,  of  various  kinds,  are  fbund  In  the  fbreats.  the 
prindpd  of  which  are  the  paroquet,  ftemtngo,  falcoa, 
kite,  turtle-dove,  pigeon,  tuimeyt  and  diilbrent  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls.  The  sea  abounds  with  flsh 
of  various  kinds,  and  oysters  are  numerous  on  the 
coast.  The  soil  In  many  parts  is  prdiflc  and  highly  sns- 
ceptiUe  of  improvement  umI  the  Island  procmces  nu. 
merous  and  highly  vdnaUe  plants.  The  forests  yield 
abundance  of  trees  of  varied  aurability  and  vdue ; 


used  as  dye-woods,  others  In  building,  with  ebony, 
betd.  mangrove,  dragon-tree,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  lo- 
cust-tree, Urania  speaoaat  caoutchouc  tree,  plantain, 
banana,  sahaiui  (BignotUa  articulaia\  hlblscos,  mimosa, 
castor.oil  plant,  longosa  (Cwrauma  sAioarM),oott(m, In- 
digo, and  toboooo  plants,  disploe,  pepper,  ginger,  tuimerlc, 
and  rice.  Various  other  v^etoble  productions  have  been 
introduced,  such  as  the  cocoopnut  bread«frult,  yam. 
manioc,  lemon,  orange,  peach,  mulberry,  quince,  flg.  and 
pomegranate.  Severd  varieties  of  the  Cape  vine  have 
been  Ibund  to  thrive  well,  the  coflbe-plant  has  been 
brought  tnax  the  Mauritius,  and  the  potato  is  largdy 
cultivated  as  wdl  as  highly  esteemed ;  out  the  coounoa 
European  eerealia  have  met  with  little  encouragement. 
The  Flora  of  the  country  is  abundant;  but  the  bril- 
liant aq>ect  usud  to  the  gardens  of  troplcd  countries 
is  here  missed.  In  consequence  of  the  r^id  dtemations 
of  heavy  rains  and  extreme  drought 

The  husbandry  of  Madagascar,  pursued  by  a  distinct 
dass,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  cultlvatk» 
of  rice,  which  is  conducted  with  great  care  and  success. 
Seed  time  is  in  September ;  at  which  seasou  the  grain, 
after  bdng  steeped  in  water,  and  subsequently  kept  In  a 
warm  plaos  till  it  begins  to  sprout  Is  very  tbidily  sown 
In  a  fine  mould,  dmost  covered  with  water  artiacUlly 
Introduced  into  the  Adds.  The  water  is  afterwards 
drdned  off,  numure  is  thrown  over  the  seed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  sprouts  appear  above  the  surface,  moisture  is 
agdn  applied.  Tne  average  produce  in  inferior  grotuids 
is  said  to  be  about  fiO  for  J  ;  but  the  best  cultivated 
grounds  are  dleged  to  produce  seventy  and  ev«»  one  hun- 
dred  fold,  the  harvest  bdng  in  January  and  Febmair. 
Each  rice  fleld  is  separated  from  those  adjdning  by  banks 
rising  about  6  Inches  above  the  fldd,  and  affonUng  great 
convenience  to  the  labourers.  Ndther  waggon,  cart, 
sledge,  nor  beast  of  burden.  Is  used  In  setting  In  the  har- 
vest and  the  threshing  Is  conducted  dther  against  a 
stone,  or  on  the  floor,  by  dmplv  beating  the  ears  with 
the  hand.  The  secure  storing  of  the  gnun,  however,  is 
an  obiect  of  spedd  attention ;  the  Ovahs,  the  prevailing 
tribe  of  the  island,  have  underground  storehouses,  mode 
wHh  extreme  Ingenuity ;  but  other  tribes  have  granaries 
above  ground,  bee-hive  shaped,  about  left  high. 
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•f  thick,  cUr-bullt  wan*,  and  entered  only  from  the  too. 
Manioc  U  another  great  abiect  oT  fkrroing  Industry ;  U  It 
raised  fron  cutUngf,  and  about  18  months  dapee  between 
the  planting  and  narveat.  The  roots,  asaall7  about  10 
inches  In  length  bj  t  In  diameter,  are  prepared  for  use  by 
scraphig  and  boiling,  and  are  sometimes  made  into  cakes. 
Cotton  Is  cultiTatcd  to  a  eooslderable  extent  {  and  the 
pigeoo-pea  {rpHtm  cmkm)  is  raised  for  the  pnrpose  of 
rvAring  sUk-worms.  The  European  cereaiia  nave  been 
introduced  by  the  missionaries  ;  the  plough  and  harrow 
have  likewise  been  brought  Into  use,  and  oxen  broken  In 
to  cultlTate  the  groundf:  but  the  natives  prefer  their 
old  and  imperfect  methods  of  preparing  the  soil,  to  the 
adoption  of  readier  plans,  and  superior  hnplements. 
Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  working  of  iron 
Is  the  most  important  occupation  of  the  people.  In  some 
parts  the  iron  ore  Is  fiNind  In  large  quantities  on  or  near 
the  surteee,  whence  It  is  gathered  in  baskets  and  smdted 
for  use ;  bat  when  It  Is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  numerous 
small  pits  are  made  about  6ft.  In  depth,  and  no  forther 
attempt  Is  made  to  explore  the  rlcnes  of  the  Interior. 
TIm  ore  Is  first  crushed,  then  broken  Into  small  pieces, 
and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  charcoal  fire 
In  a  rode  fomaee  or  stone-work,  built  up  to  the  height 
of  3  or  3  ft.  without  mortar,  and  thickly  plastered  with 
day  on  the  outside,  the  blast  being  obtained  by  means  of 
wooden  grllnders.  In  which  a  rude  sort  of  piston  to  fitted 
to  drive  the  air  through  a  bamboo  cane  Into  the  fire.  The 
native  forges  are  equally  simple :  the  anvil,  about  the 
dse  of  a  sbdge  hammer,  to  fixed  In  the  around  near  the 
tre,  the  water*trough  to  dose  by,  and  the  smith,  when 
at  wmk,  squats  on  a  piece  of  board  while  hto  attendants 
snrround  him,  armed  with  large  hammers,  and  ready  to 
strike  the  metal  according  to  hto  directions.  The  ar- 
ticles thus  manufectured  comprise  spears  and  javelins* 
knives,  hatchets  and  spades,  ehlseto  and  hammers,  a  rude 
sort  of  plane-Irons,  files,  pots,  spoons,  lamps,  and  naito  { 
besides  which  they  hare  been  taught  by  the  Bngltoh  to 
make  hinges,  screws,  and  locks,  as  well  as  todraw  coroer 
and  Iron  wire.  The  manufiicture  of  swords  and  fire- 
arms was  Introduced  by  the  French  a  km  Tears  ago.  and 
the  native  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  evince  consider- 
itble  Ingenuity  In  making  rings,  chains,  and  other  cold 
ornaments,  ulver  dishes,  mugs,  spoons,  &e.  The  feUing 
of  timber  (which  appears  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  go- 
vernment) emi^s  about  700  men ;  the  fdt-saw  has  been 
brought  Into  general  use,  and  the  native  carpentry  has 
been  so  much  improved  fay  the  application  of  European 
toolM,  that  their  work  may  be  justly  styled  **  strong, 
neat,  and  well  finished.*'  (EUH,  vol.  t.  p.  317.)  The  art 
of  turning  wood  to  practised  by  the  best  workmen  of  the 
capital ;  earthenware  to  made  with  considerable  skill  and 
taste,  and  many  hands  are  employed  In  making  rope  and 
twine,  as  well  as  In  tanning  leather.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  people,  however,  next  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  k  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
linen  Csbrics ;  but  all  the  processes  are  so  extremdy 
sfanple,  fanperfect,  and  tedious,  that  it  to  a  matter  for  sur- 
vise  that  the  threads  of  their  cloth  are  even  and  well- 
twisted,  the  weaving  regular,  and  the  rattems  regular, 
and  exhMting  fkncy  and  good  taste.  The  art  ot  dyeing 
to  also  practised,  and  several  of  the  native  dyes  produce 
brioht  and  dnnMe  colours. 

The  pop.  of  Madagascar  eonfbts  of  4  chief  political 
divisions,  the  numbers  of  which  are  estimated  to  be  as 
foUows:  — 
The  Orahs  (tn  the  eentral  table-land)    -      800,000 
SakaUvas(W.  side  of  the  Island)    -    1,900,000 
BetsQeos(8.oftheOvahs)       -     -    I.M04)00 
Betanimana  and  Betsfanasarka  (on  the 
£.  coast).       .....    1,900,000 

4,700,000 


It  to  s^d,  also,  that  thto  amoirot  of  pop.  to  considerably 
less  than  it  was  a  few  years  back,  owina  chleflr  to 
wars  between  the  different  tribes,  the  prevalence  of  the 
slave-trade,  tte.  It  to.  also,  supposed  that  the  practice  of 
infmtidde,  whldi  to  alleged  to  have  prevailed  from  time 
Immemorial,  has  contriboted  to  reduce  the  population. 
JBot  most  probably  the  tnfiuence  of  thto  practice  to 
greatly  overrated;  and  It  is  evident  it  cannot  at  all 
account  for  the  recent  decrease.  The  Inhabs.  dMfer 
materially  In  appearance  and  character,  nor  to  there  any 
doobt,  though  the  people  are  nominally  comprised  In 
one  poUttcaTempire,  and  speak  one  language,  that  they 
Indttde  several  dtottnct  and  peculiar  nations.  The  dis> 
tinction  of  colour  separates  the  pop.  into  two  great 
dasses,  the  Ovahs.  and  a  few  other  tribes,  having  olive 
complexions,  handsome  fieatures,  gracefhl  persons,  and 
lank  dark  hair,  whereas  the  Inhab.  of  the  shore,  and 
Indeed  the  mi^rlty  of  the  people  greatly  resemble  the 
Papuas,  being  short  and  stout,  almost  black,  with  low 
foreheads,  broad  flat  faces,  large  eves  and  mouth,  and 
long  crisped  hair.  There  are  dlMences  also  In  the 
languages  spoken  by  varioua  sactlona  of  the  pop.,  and 
■any  of  tbav  cQttoau  Tsry  to  midt,  as  to  MM  It  clMur 


that,  however  araalgnnated.  they  are  not  ooe  nation, 
but  a  combination  of  several  distinct  races.  With  th« 
exception,  however,  of  the  Ovahs.  they  are  little  better 
than  barbarians,  ran  almost  naked,  despise  a  fixed  life, 
are  extremely  superstltioos,  and  practice  meet  of  the 


vices  so  generally  prevalent  among  the  savi^es  of  th« 
neighbouring  continent.  Circuniclslon  U  universal, 
marriages  are  formed  in  very  early  life,  and  divorces  are 
very  common,  and  easily  efltected.  The  law  permits 
polygamy,  restricting  the  husband  to  19  wives :  but  few 
have  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three.  Fidelity  to  the 
marriage-engagement,  however,  forms  no  part  of  the 
female  character,  and  modesty  to  a  virtue  almost  un- 
known. Their  houses  are  usually  of  rude  construction, 
except  in  the  cap.  of  the  Ovah  country,  where  European 
Improvements  nave  been  partially  Introduced.  The 
diet  of  the  people  consists.  In  great  part,  of  rice  and 
manioc,  with  smaller  portions  of  beef,  poultry.  Jtc,  and 
the  cookery  to  extremely  simple. 

Pedlary  and  hawking  are  favourite,  through  not  profit- 
able, occupations.  The  markets  are  fkvourite  plaiees  of 
resort  for  all  classes ;  and  not  only  to  there  a  daily  gmeral 
market  at  Tananarive,  but  4  or  5  large  markets  are  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  prorince,  ano  well  attended  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  peopw  ttvm  the  adlolnlng  districts. 
Animal  and  vegetable  productions,  native  and  foreign 
manufactures  and  cattle  are  exposed  promiscuously ;  and 
In  no  nation  are  there  more  clever  and  persevering  bar. 
gainers  than  In  Madagascar.  The  siave-lrade,  also, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  neari7  extinct,  is  now  said  to 
be  pursued  on  a  large  scale.  Money  has  not  been  coined 
on  the  toland :  dollars  are  more  or  less  known  In  all 
parts,  through  communication  with  Europeans  ;  but  the 
trade  to  more  generally  carried  on  by  barter.  Most  goods 
are  sold  bv  measure :  rice  by  the  busnel,  meat  by  the  rvr, 
snuff  by  the  spoon,  fbd  by  the  bundle,  Jtc  Rice,  which 
may  here  be  considered  the  standard  of  value,  costs  about 
Is.  a  bushel  (  90  ducks  or  fowto  may  be  purchased  fbr  a 
dollar,  geese  cost  about  9d.  each,  and  a  fine  turkey  maj 
be  got  fbr  U.  A  buUodi  costs  from  3  to  8  dollars,  sheep 
average  about  Is.  6tf.  each,  and  90  good  pine  apples  may 
be  had  for  9d.  Labour  to  also  extremdy  low,  many 
worklnc  for  mere  fbod,  and  others  gaining  only  9(f..  or  m 
most  id.  a  day.  An  Intercourse  has  long  been  carried  <m 
with  Madagttcar  by  Arabs  from  Musnt,  Indians  fhnn 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  Europeans  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Americans  from  Brasil  and  the  United 
States.  The  taste  of  the  people  for  foreign  goods  was 
also  on  the  Increase  a  few  years  ago ;  and  horses,  saddles 
and  bridles,  scarlet  cloth,  gold  lace,  red  satin,  purple, 
green,  and  yellow  sOk,  silk  handkerchlefi^  sewiajg  dlk, 
calico  and  printed  goods,  hosiery,  gloves,  finger  rinn, 
watches  and  musical  boxes,  hardware,  salt,  and,  above  all, 
arrac  and  ram,  fetched  very  high  prices  In  the  markets 
of  Ankova  i  but  since  the  death.  In  1898,  of  Radkma, 
the  most  enlightened  monarch  that  ever  held  sway 
In  Madagascar,  the  fbrdgn  trade  has  greatly  do- 
cllned,  and  the  policy  of  the  present  government  seems 

of  all  tn 


to  threaten  the  entire  cessation 


trade  with  Euro. 


peans. 

Madagascar  to  divided  Into  98  provtnees,  all  of  which 
have  thdr  separate  chlefe ;  but  fbr  some  years  past  the 
Ovahs  have  been  redioned  the  prevailing  tribe,  the  chief 
of  which  to.  In  effect,  the  king  of  the  Island,  receiving 
tribute  fhmi,  and  exercising  sovereignty  over,  all  the  rest. 
The  government  to  despotic,  and  the  succession  to  the 


the  father  of  hto  kingdom,  appdnts  every  subordinate 
officer,  enads  laws  and  orders  thdr  execution,  decides 
cases  and  ndses  armies ;  but  he  often  convokes  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Inform- 
ation or  advice  on  matters  requiring  mature  deliberation, 
or  in  cases  where  the  wishes  of  the  aristocracy  have  to  be 
consulted.  The  royal  fhmily  to  highiy  honoured,  and  no 
people  can  be  more  tenadous  of  dlquette,  and  the  reaped 
due  to  rank.  The  Judges,  who  rank  next  to  the  blood 
roptl,  hear  causes,  oecloe  disputes,  and  are  exclusively 
privileged  to  communicate  bdween  the  soverdgn  and 
people.  Subordinate  to  these  are  the/onmilsa,  the  police 
and  tax-ntherers  of  the  country ;  this  ombomimrfmtMt  or 
local  magistrates ;  the  ffMrosrreno,  or  military  governors 
of  prorinces  (a  very  powerful  and  Important  body ;  and 
the  wadhUamm.  or  royal  courtiers,  who  not  onlv  carry 
government  dispatches,  but  constitute  a  general  patrol 
for  the  country.  The  king  reodves  tithes  of  all  produce, 
o^oys  the  monopoly  of  tunber,  and  to  exceedlnglv  rich 
both  In  slaves  and  cattle,  receiving  also  a  considerable  ad 
malorem  duty  ftmn  the  possessors  of  these  vduable  ar- 
tldes.  The  sovereign  is  also  high-priest  of  the  redm, 
and  presides  over  the  great  natlond  sacrifices.  The  re. 
Ilgion  at  the  country  to  a  rade  spedes  of  polythetotie 
Idolatry,  and  the  people  almost  without  exception  bdieve 
In  witchcraft  and  the  efficacy  of  charms.  Christianity 
was  Introduced  with  temporary  success  by  Engltoh  mls- 
ikmarlet,  In  ltl8-18ao ;  btit  It  to  bdkvad  that  at  present 
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it  U  alnnMt  powerlMi,  in  conseqiiMice  of  the  royal  edict 
of  1835,  which  not  onlv  forbad  its  public  profession,  but 
legalised  the  persecution,  and  even  anslaTement,  of  all 
natives  becoming  its  adherents. 

Madagascar,  the  earliest  accounts  of  which  were  given 
by  Marco  Polo,  from  the  narrative  of  others,  was  dis- 
covered, in  1906,  bj  the  Portuguese,  who  established  a 
settlement  close  to  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  and  soon 
after  tried,  though  with  little  success,  to  introduce  the 
Rom.  Gath.  rdigion.  It  was  at  first  resorted  to  merely 
as  a  place  of  remge  and  provisioning  station  for  ships ; 
but  in  1642  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  to  malLe 
it  one  of  their  colonies,  which  however  proved  futile,  in 
consequence  of  its  extreme  unhealthiness ;  and  in  1664 
most  of  the  colonists  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Bourbon.  The  Jesuits  meanwhile  continued 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity; 
but  owing  to  the  iAjudlcious  seal  of  Father  Stephen, 
the  superior  of  the  mission  in  Madagascar,  the  natives 
were  exasperated  at  the  innovations  of  the  foreigners, 
some  of  the  missionaries  were  massacred,  and  the 
rest  were  glad  to  escape  A'om  the  island.  Various  at- 
tempts have  subsequently  been  made  by  the  French  to 
establish  a  permanent  settlement,  and  since  the  general 
peace  of  1815  they  have  formed  four  small  colonies  on  the 
B.  coast,  as  wdl  as  on  the  contiguous  island  of  Madame- 
8t.-Mary.  The  English  missionaries  were  allowed  to 
visit  Madagascar  in  1818^1825,  with  full  permission  to  dis- 
seminate their  moral  and  religious  views,  and  the  sove- 
reign Rad£ma  was  favourable  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  the  introduction  of  Unproved  methods  both 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Since  his  death,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  stagnation  in  the  trade  with  Eng- 
land, the  missionaries  have  been  forbidden  to  approach 
the  island,  all  possible  means  have  been  adopted  to 
destroy  the  effects  which  the  exertions  of  Europeans 
bad  accomplished  in  eight  years,  and  Madagascar  mav 
now  be  ranked  among  the  barbarous  countries  of  B. 
AfHca.  {Roekon*$  Voyage  to  Madagascar  :  EUis*s  Hist, 
a^  Madagascar,  vol.  1*  pasMim  j  and  valuable  private  im^ 

MADDALONI,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  king,  of  Naples, 
prov.  Terra-di-Lavoro,  cap.  canton,  U  m.  N.N.E. 
Naples.  Pop.  10,500.  It  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  house  of  refuge,  a  royal  college,  and  a  noble 
aqueduct,  which  conveys  water  to  the  royal  palace  i^ 
Caserta. 

MADERA,  a  great  river  of  S.  America,  a  tributary  of 
the  Amazon  (which  sec). 

MADEIRA,  a  famous  isUmd  In  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Portugal,  Funchal,  its  cap.,  on  its  S.E.  side, 
being  in  lat.320  38'  N.,  Ions.  16^54' 26"  W. :  length  of 
lladeira,about 46m. {breadth about 7m.  Area, estimated 
at  above  300  sq.  m.  It  is  a  mass  of  tiasaltic  rock,  pre- 
senting to  those  approaching  its  N.  coast,  numerous  dis* 
Jointed  cran,  ana  tall  Isolated  peaks,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  less  elevated  spots  of  verdure,  the  whole 
being  based  on  enormous,  dark-looking  columns,  rising 
perpendicularlv  several  hundred  ft.  firom  the  sea ;  which 
IS  usuallv  so  dera,  even  close  in  shore,  that  soundings 
are  not  round  in  leiss  than  50  f^homs  and  upwards,  ex. 
cept  in  Funchal  road,  where  ships  anchor  in  from  30  to 
9b  fathoms.  The  cliiBb  on  all  sides  are  very  lofty :  the 
PeMa  d'Ageria  (eagle's  rock)  on  its  N.  coast,  a  black 
cubic-shaped  mass  of  rock,  is  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  high ; 
and  C.  Pargo,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  rises 
4,000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  but  the  most  curious  feature  an 
the  coast  is  the  Punta  S.  Lorenso,  at  its  E.  extremitv, 
a  ledge  of  rock  6  m.  in  length  by  1  m.  in  Inreadth.  which, 
Choagh  less  lofty  than  other  parts,  is  remarkable  for  its 
bold  prelection  into  the  sea,  and  its  fantastically-broken 
elUb  and  peaks.  The  rapid  declivities  of  the  island  are 
fkirrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  flow  rills  of  pure  sprhig  water ;  and  up  their  sides 
vinerards  are  formed  by  means  of  successive  terraces,  to 
the  height  of  2J00  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  mountain 
scenery  of  the  interior  is  bold,  and  highly  romantic ;  one 
part,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  Funchal,  being  called,  by  way  of 
distinction, "  the  Switserland  of  Madeira.'*  Here  U  a  deep 
valley,  or  crater,  inclosed  on  all  sides,  except  seaward,  by  a 
range  of  magnificent  precipices,  rising  upwards  of  1 ,000  ft. 
al>ove  the  vale,  the  summits  and  sioes  of  which  are 
broken  into  every  variety  of  dark  beetling  pinnacle,  or 
flattened  and  tree.«lad  buttress ;  while  fkr  below  smiles 
a  fjyr  region  of  cultivation  and  fhiitfblness,  rich  in  every 
species  of  vegetation,  though  itself  rather  more  than  2,000 
ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  culminating  point  of  the  island 
is  Pico  Ruivo,  rising  5,450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  vegetation  to  its  summit.  Three  rivers,  or  rather 
torrents,  rise  on  its  sides,  and  cross  the  island  in  several 
directions,  contrilmtlng  greatly  to  its  fertility.  The 
streams  are  carefully  collected,  and  rendered  more  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  by  means  of  artificial 
channels,  or  lenadas,  with  sluices,  constructed  with  vast 
labour.  At  present  (1840)  a  neat  work  of  this  kind  is 
in  tite  course  of  being  omipleted.  by  which  a  copious 
stream,  which  is  prcdpitatea  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  i  ,000 
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feet  in  height,  wUl  be  made  subservient  to  the  purpoeec 
of  irrigation. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  fluctuates  less  than  that  of 
any  country  N.  of  the  equator:  its  mean  annual  tem- 
perature having  been  found,  in  a  period  of  18  years,  not  to 
exceed  65^^  Fahr.,  that  of  the  hottest  months  (Ao^- 
and  Sept.)  being  74°,  and  that  of  the  coldest  (Dec. 
and  Jan.)  63P,  the  glass  seldom  falling  below  53°  even 
in  the  severest  weather.  The  heat  of  summer,  how- 
ever, is  considerably  higher,  being  increased  from  10^ 
to  \iP  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  and  parching 
E.  winds  (the  si^rocco)  that  blow  off  the  African  coo- 
tinent.  The  temperature  of  Funchal.  however.  Is  con- 
siderably hi^er  than  that  of  the  island  in  general :  there 
dews  are  slight,  and  the  rains  few  and  far  between ;  but  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  island,  a  cool  climate  Is  rendered 
hiore  delicious  by  frequent  dews  and  rains  enriching  ve- 
getation, and  rendering  the  air  fVesh  and  salubrious. 
This  remarkable  equality  of  climate,  not  only  through 
the  year,  but  during  the  days  and  nights,  constitutes 
the  chief  recommendation  of  Madeira  to  invalids.  Per- 
sons subiect  to  chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  unat- 
tended by  anv  material  disoroanisation,  hare  derived 
much  benefit  nrom  a  voyage  to  Madeira ;  as  have  others 
afllicted  with  diseases  of  the  windpipe;  and  a  still 
greater  number  who  are  the  victims  of  dyspepsia,  or 
other  maladies  of  the  stomach,  the  cure  of^  which  is 
hastened  by  the  regular  habits  and  exercise  usually  taken 
iMT  Invalid  residents  in  the  island.  The  efficacy  of  the 
Climate,  however,  in  cases  of  confirmed  tubercular  con- 
sumption has  been  absurdly  exaggerated.  It  may  then, 
indeed,  lengthen  life  a  little ;  but  It  cannot  effect  a  cure. 
During  the  last  half  century,  vast  numbers  of  Invalids, 
of  whose  recovery  no  rational  hope  could  be  entertained, 
and  who  should  have  been  left  quietly  to  expire  at  home, 
have  been  hurried  off  to  this  island,  at  an  expense  which 
tliey  could  often  but  ill  aflbrd,  for  no  purpose  unless  it 
were  to  amuse  them  with  false  hopes,  or  that  they  migltt 
occupy  a  place  in  Funchal  church.yard.  Invalids  should 
not  attempt  the  vovage  before  the  middle  of  June,  nor 
later  than  the  end  of  September;  mring  is  a  trying 
season,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  N.E.  winds;  and 
Octol>er  is  the  first  month  of  the  rainy  season  of  au- 
tumn. 

Every  part  of  Madeira,  not  encumbered  with  rocks. 
Is  extremely  fertile;  the  hills  are  covered  with  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  and  the  most  delicate  flowers  grow 
on  their  summits,  which  are  constantly  moistened  with 
dew  fk'om  the  douds  overhanging  the  island.  Trees 
and  shrutM  of  the  finest  kinds  are  every  where  abundant, 
and  tropical  plants  which  have  strayed  ftom  the  gar- 
dens soon  become  naturalised  to  the  soil.  **  Here," 
savs  Mr.  Wilde,  "all  is  sunshine:  the  green  bananas, 
with  their  beautiful  feathery  tops,  tell  the  visiter, 
that  he  has  bid  farewell  to  Europe ;  the  orange  trees 
bold  out  to  him  their  branches,  laden  with  golden 
fhiit.  Plantations  of  coflbe  trees  fill  the  spaces  between 
the  houses,  the  splendid  coral  tree  hangs  over  his  head, 
and  the  snowy  bells  of  the  tulip  tree  mingle  with  the 
scarlet  hybiscus.  If  he  wish  for  exercise,  he  has  the  most 
inviting  walks,  and  the  most  tempting  shades  to  shelter 
him :  wide-spreading  plane  trees,  and  wlUows  of  gigantic 
growth,  bend  their  sfender  arms  over  the  streams  that 
murmur  from  the  hills.  As  he  begins  to  ascend  fhxn 
Funclial,  the  bMuty  increases,  and  the  sea-view  opens  to 
his  sight.  The  roads,  though  steep,  are  well  paved,  and 
the  horses  trained  to  an  easy  pace.  He  rides  through  a 
perfect  vineyard,  whore  hi  many  places  the  vines  are 
carried  on  trellises  over  the  road,  and  large  bunches 
of  grapes  hang  within  his  reach.  Hedges  of  geraniums, 
fuachlas.  and  heliotropes,  border  thos^  narrow  paths,  and 
shade  him  fVom  the  sun ;  the  Picm*  indicu*  aothes  the 
cottages,  the  Salvia  /kigeiu  and  Guernsey  lily  are 
sprinkled  over  the  vinevaras,  and  the  CamHlia  Japomiea^ 
with  its  delicate  white  flower  and  vraxv  leaf,  adorns  every 
quinta.  Higher  up  grow  the  yam,  prickly  pear,  drag<m- 
tree  and  cedar,  the  aloe,  agave  uid  hydrangea,  the  sweet 
potato,  and  the  Pkormhtm  tenon;  and  heaths  and  pines 
crown  the  highest  summits  of  the  island."  (Narrative. 
I.  88—91.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  bdow  the  elevation  of 
1,200  ft.,  many  of  the  most  usefUl  tropical  plants,  as  the 
date,  palm,  guava,  banana,  coffee-plant,  &c.,  are  found* 
with  numerous  others  peculiar  to  tne  warmer  part  of  the 
temperate  sone.  Up  to  2,500  ft.,  the  fhilts  ana  grains  of 
Europe,  especially  maize  and  com,  are  raised ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  district  is  covered  with  vine- 
vards.  The  chesnut,  which  is  extremely  abundant,  the 
beech,  and  other  European  trees,  with  the  mahogany,  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  3,400  ft.,  tAwve  which  rise  pines, 
heath,  ferns,  and  grasses.  Pasture  is  scantv :  few  cows 
are  kept,  and  theproducts  of  the  dairy  are  nere  expen- 
sive luxuries.  Horses  are  little  used,  their  place  as 
bcests  of  burden  being  supplied  by  mules  and  asses  of 
the  Spanish  breed.  Goats  and  hogs  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  allowed  to  run  wild  on  the  mountains,  where 
also  ore  found  large  quantities  of  rabbits.  Poultry  is 
abundant,  and  clieap ;  and  small  birds  of  roagnlflccat 
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Animals The  elephant,  tiger,  chetah,  bear,  bison, 

elk,  ipotted  deer,  antelope.  Jackal,  wild  hog.  Jungle 
•tieep,  Ac,  Inhabit  thli  as  well  as  other  parts  of  India ; 
tigers,  however,  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Gang.es,  and  other  low  and  jungly  por- 
tions of  Hindostan.  Irory  is  a  product  of  some  conse- 
auence  in  Coimbatoor ;  from  700  to  800  elephants  being 
estroyed  in  that  prov.  between  1832  atid  1836.  Do- 
mestic animals  are  most  numerous  in  the  E.  and  S.  dis- 
tricts ;  Guntoor  Is  celebrated  for  Its  cattle ;  and  Coim- 
batoor for  its  sheep,  which  are  not  hairy  and  long-legged 
like  those  of  the  Camatic,  but  small,  yielding  good 
mutton  and  coarse  wool,  made  into  common  sorts  of 
clothing,  carpets,  ftc.  Lire  stock,  abore  the  Ghauts,  is 
scarce  and  inferior. 

Land-Uutt  ifc.  —  With  the  exception  of  the  N.  Circars, 
(see  Circars,  Nortrbrn,)  the  greater  portion  of  the 
territories  included  in  the  Madras  presidency,  are  as- 
sessed for  the  land-tax  on  what  has  been  called  the 
nffotwar  system.  It  Is  unnecessary,  however,  aiter  the 
copious  details  we  have  already  given  in  the  article 
on  British  India  (see  antS,  p.  22.),  to  enter,  in  this 
place,  into  any  farther  investigations  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  that  settlement.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  land-tax  in  Madras  is  oppressive 
in  amount;  and  that  the  system  under  which  it  Is 
assessed,  bdng  subject  to  perpetual  changes  is,  in  fact, 
subversive  of  the  security  of  propertv,  and  consequently 
of  all  industry,  except  what  is  inaispeusable  to  meet 
immediate  wants.  Ue  do  not  mean  to  impeach  tlie 
motives,  or  to  depreciate  the  talents,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  and  the  other  individuals  most  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  this  system ;  but  we  do  not  well 
see,  supposing  they  had  set  about  devising  a  scheme  for 
paralyung  enterprise,  and  creating  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  all  improvement,  how  they  could  have  hit  upon 
one  better  fitted  to  accomplish  such  objects  than  the 
rrotwar  assessment.  It  appears  to  have  every  ouality 
tnat  an  assess*nent  should  not,  and  not  one  tnat  ft 
should,  have ;  and  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  either  the 
revenue  of  the  presidency,  or  the  industry  and  condition 
of  tlie  Inhabitants,  should  be  materially  improved,  so 
long  as  it  is  permitted  to  shed  on  all  sides  its  withering 
influence. 

jlnricu/ture,  Sfc. — The  imposition  of  an  oppressive 
assessment  is  the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  land  in  the 
Madras  presidency  is  generally  much  less  fertile  than  in 
Bengal  and  many  other  parts  of  British  India.  Tanjore 
may  be  said  to  bo  the  granary  of  the  presidency, 
and  produces  the  greatest  land  revenue.  The  widest 
breaath  of  cultivated  land  is  met  with  in  Rajahmundry, 
Tanjore,  and  Coimbatoor.  The  modes  of  agriculture 
pursued  in  the  diflbrcnt  provinces  will  be  found  briefiy 
noticed  in  the  articles  which  have  especial  reference  to 
them.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  agricul- 
ture is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  that  the  occupiers,  ground 
down  by  oppressive  tAxes,  are  for  the  most  part  miserably 
poor,  and  tneir  implements  and  stock  alUio  bad.  Irri- 
gation is  extensiveiv  practised ;  and  wherever  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  (whether  A-om  rivers,  tanks,  or  wells) 
can  be  commanded,  as  in  the  delta  of  Tanjore.  S.  Arcot, 
&c,,  the  crops  of  rice  are  very  heavy.  The  land  under 
dry  grains  is  generally  manured  ;  and  cow  dung  used  as 
fuel  In  this  presidency  l>eing  subject  to  a  tax,  it  is  gene- 
rally used  as  manure.  Opium  is  rarely  or  not  at  ail 
grown ;  and  indigo  only  in  small  quantities,  principally 
In  the  N.  districts.  Coimbatoor  exports  annually  up- 
wards of  4,000  candles  of  tobacco  to  Malabar,  Cochin, 
and  Travancore ;  and  large  quantities  to  Trichiqopoly 
and  Mysore.  The  superiority  of  the  tobacco  grown  in 
this  province  is  attributed  to  the  soil  containing  much 
Mitpetrc  and  peroxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  to  the  attention 
be«towed  on  its  culture.  The  exhaustion  of  the  land, 
from  its  cultivation,  is,  however,  very  great ;  the  ground 
consequently  requires  frequent  and  regular  manuring, 
and  is  cultivated  every  other  year  with  dry  grains. 
Tobacco  costs  on  the  spot  where  produced  alXKit  25 
rupees  per  candy.  Cotton  is  a  staple  product  of  Tin- 
nevelly;  and  it  and  sugar  are  raised  m  variouB  other 
places. 

ManitfnetureM^  Ac.  —  The  chief  are  those  of  cottoa 
cloth  ;  and  formerly  cotton  fabrics  and  other  piece  goods 
were  largely  exported,  especially  from  the  N.  Circars  t 
latterly,  however,  the  lower  price  and  better  quality  of 
British  piece  goods  have  enabled  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  supersede  those  of  India  in  most  foreign  markets; 
though  the  latter  are  still  exported.  espedaUy  fVom  Tin- 
nevelly  to  the  W.  Indies  and  America.  The  natives  have 
recently  turned  their  attention  to  the  imitation  of  £ng. 
lish  cottons,  and,  in  some  instances.  It  is  said,  with  con- 
siderable success.  The  muslins  of  Chicacole,  the  woollen 
carpets  of  Bllore,  and  the  silks  of  Berhampore  ^Ganjam), 
are  of  old  celebrity ;  Imt  in  general  manufacturing  Indus. 
try  flourishes  most  in  the  S.  districts,  and  the  cloths  of 
Madura  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  fine  red  dye.  The 
state  of  manufactures  appears  to  depend  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  means  of  communicaUun. 


In  the  S.  provs.  the  government  has  completed  aeveral 
good  carriage  roads,  and  in  the  K.  they  are  also  pretty 
good.  Canara,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  be 
wholly  without  roads,  and  vehicles  are  unknown.  The 
Malabar  coast  has  a  singular  paucity  of  manufkcturea : 
its  chief  wealth  arises  from  iu  large  exports  of  rice  to 
Arabia  and  Bombay,  and  of  pepper  and  other  spfoes, 
areca,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  A  good  acaX  of  iron  Is  made  la 
Tinnevelly  ;  and  saltpetre  and  salt  are  made  In  varkHis 
parts  ;  but  the  latter  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Bengal 
presidency.  Above  the  Ghauts  the  arts  are  In  a  very  ruile 
state. 

Weigktt  and  MetuweM.  —  At  Madras,  the  mound  of  40 
seers  or  R  ris  a  i£5  lbs.  avoird. ;  the  candjf  of  20  maunda 
=  500  Ibc. ;  the  garre  for  grab)  =  12*8  mda.  At  Tricb- 
Inopoly,  the  trer  for  metals  a  9  ox.  81  dr.  In  Malabar, 
the  tofam  of  40  seers  =  23  lbs.  8  os. ;  the  foot »  10*46  In. 
At  Madras,  the  mauney  =  2,400  sq.  It. ;  the  ea%pnem  ot 
24  mauney  =  1*3223  acres.    (Madrai  Almamack,  18».) 

Tke  government  is  vested,  as  In  Bombay,  in  a  governor, 
subordinate  to  the  governor-general  of  India.  He  ta 
assisted  by  a  coundi  of  8  members,  one  being  the  eom- 
mander  in  chief,  and  3  secretaries,  placed  over  the  re- 
venue and  Judicial,  political,  and  nulitary  deportmenta. 
In  each  of  the  20  districts  there  is  a  European  collector, 
who  exerts  al^o  the  chief  magisterial  power.  Zaiah 
courts  are  holden  in  the  principal  towns  of  moei  of  the 
districts ;  and  there  are  four  provincial  court*  of  appeal 
at  Chittoor,  Masuiipataro,Trlchinopoly,  and  TellkbcnTjr. 
In  Madras  Is  a  court  of  Sudder  and  Foudiarry  Adawlut, 
an  admiralty  court,  and  the  high  court  of  Judioiture  for 
the  presidency.  The  Church  of  England  ecclesiastical 
establishment  consists  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  of 
Madras  and  19  chaplains,  in  dlflSerent  parts  of  the  pre- 
sidency. There  are  numerous  Protestant-dissenting  and 
Rom.  Cath.  chapels,  Madras  being  the  see  also  of  a  Rom. 
Cath.  bishop.  According  to  the  government  returns  of 
1836,  about  188,600  children  were  receiving  instruction  at 
the  schools  within  the  presidency.  The  Madras  military 
force,  according  to  recent  returns,  consists  of  60,257  men, 
of  whom  about  9,900  are  Europeans. 

Aocount  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Presidencv  of  Madras 
durhig  the  Four  Years  ending  with  1818-49 
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HiMerp 1o  the  art.  ImMA,  BBmra,  will  be  found  a 

talile,  tbovlDK  th«  dates  of  ibe  saccetiive  aiumaentatioiM 
to  Che  Britith  poaaecstont  In  the  East.  Tbe  citr  uf 
Madras,  with  aterrltorj  5  m.  along  shore  by  1  m.  inland, 
granted  hs  In  1639,  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  our  East- 
ern Empire.  But  we  may  here  notice  the  chief  sacces> 
•tre  arqulsitloas  onder  the  Madras  prrsid.  The  Jaf  hire, 
or  Chiogleput,  was  obtained  br  the  E.  I.  Corap.  ttom  the 
nabob  of  ArcoC.  in  17S0  and  1763.  In  1791,  MaUbar. 
Canara,  Colmbatoor,  Dindlgtil,  Salem,  the  Barramahl. 
Jkc,  were  acquired  by  eouquert  from  the  sultans  of 
Mysore ;  in  1800  the  Balafhaut  districts  were  ceded : 
and  in  1801,  the  remainder  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  terri* 
fories  were  added  to  the  foregoinff.  ( Hadras  Almm$uici 
ybr  lMn-49;  FarL  ReporU  mud  Paper*  i  UamiUtm's 
BhU—tam  and  E.  I.  GaztUetr.) 

MaOKAS,  a  marit.  city  of  Southern  India,  cap.  of  the 
above  presidency,  in  the  distr.  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Cororoandel  coast.  660  m.  (direct  disunce)  S.  B.  Bombay, 
and  970  m.  S.  W.  CalcutU ;  lau  ld9  A'  43"  N.,  long.  tKf> 
W  W  E.  The  area  of  the  district  or  collectorate  of 
Madras  Is  only  30  sq.  m. ;  but  Its  pop.  in  1836-37  amounted 
Co  630,000 ;  and  the  pop.  of  the  city  and  lu  Immediate 
enviroos,  within  a  raaius  of  perhaps  2|  m.  round  Fort  St. 
George,  is  usually  estimated  at  upwards  of  400,000. 

Madras  U  In  all  respects  badly  situated :  it  is  afanoat 
wholly  unapproachable  by  sea.     |' There  being  no  lo- 


dratation  oa~  the  coast.  iK>r  any  Island  to  break  off  the 
surge,  a  heavy  swell  rolls  In  throughout  the  year.  Ves- 
sels anchor  in  the  open  roads  ;  the  large  ones  keeping  a 
mile  or  two  (Vom  shore.  The  swell  keeps  them  pitching 
and  rolling  as  uncomfortably  as  when  at  sea.  1*he  danger 
is  so  great  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  that  vessels  are 
not  allowed  Co  lie  here  for  several  months,  and  the  an- 
chorage seems  deserted.  Cargoes  are  loaded  and  un- 
loaded  trr  boats  adapted  for  passing  through  the  surf : 
these,  called  caiamarmu,  consist  of  three  flattened  tim- 
bers, ft  or  10  ft.  long,  tied  together  horitontally,  and 
sharpened  a  little  at  the  point.  One  or  two  men  propel 
it  with  a  paddle,  flatted  at  both  ends,  and  dip  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  When  no  boat  could  live 
ftve  minutes,  these  catamarans  go  about  In  perfect  safetv. 
The  ro«i  are  often  washed  off.  but  instantly  leap  on  again 
without  alarm.  A  waterproof  cap,  for  the  carriage  of 
letters  to  and  from  newly  arrived  vessels.  Is  almost  their 
only  article  of  drew.  The  boats  used  are  large  and 
deep,  made  without  ribs  or  tirot>ers,  of  thin  wide  planks, 
wanted  by  fire  to  a  proper  shape,  and  f^tei»ed  togcttier 
by  strong  twine.  Against  the  seams  straw  and  mud  are 
fSastened  strongly  by  ttie  twine,  which  ties  the  planks 
together.  No  nails  are  used,  for  none  would  keep  a  boat 
together  with  such  thumping.  The  boatmen  display 
energy  and  skill  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  Keeping  time 
Co  a  rude  ttine,  they  now  take  long,  and  now  short  pulls, 
as  the  waves  run  past ;  they  at  length  push  the  boat  for- 
ward on  a  foaming  surf,  and  she  is  thrown  upon  the 
beach."  (Maieolm's  S.  E,  India,  L  &I.)  There  being  no 
pier  of  aay  descriptloo,  passengers  and  merchandise  have 
ail  to  be  landed  in  the  rough  way  now  described. 

Madras  presents,  from  the  sea,  nothing  to  create  great 
expectations.  Only  a  few  public  buildings  are  visible, 
and  itot  much  of  tlie  town,  as  the  site  is  quite  level.  It 
is,  however,  a  noble  dty,  and  has  many  fine  streets. 
Fort  St.  George  maybe  considered  the  great  nucleus  and 
centre  of  Madras.  It  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  regular 
as  Fort  WUlianff  at  Calcutta ;  but  It  is  strong,  and  has 
the  advanCages  of  requiring  a  smaller  garrison,  and  of 
being  easily  relieved  by  sea.  Ic  occupies  a  •4'micircular 
area»  rather  more  than  |  m.  in  length,  by  from  2  to  3 
ftirloogs  in  width,  in  a  commanding  situation,  imme- 
diately on  the  beach  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  esplanade 
traversed  by  roads,  and  shaded  public  walks.  Within  it 
were  formerly,  besides  roanv  puolic  offices,  some  streets 
of  prtvata  European  dwellings,  shops,  and  stores ;  but 
Cbeaa  have  been  rooatly  cleared  away,  and  the  Fort  now 
containi  only  the  barracks,  arsenal,  a  baaaar  for  the  sup- 


ply of  the  garrison,  the  council-boose,  the  old  church, 
the  exchange,  on  which  a  light-house  with  a  lantern 
90  fl.  high  U  erected.  The  merchants  and  tradesmen 
have  mostly  removed  their  establishmcots  to  the  new 
streets,  opmed  in  the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  Black-town, 
and  along  the  skiru  of  the  esplanade.  The  Bladi,  or 
native  town,  which  is  N.  and  N.E.  the  fort  and  espla- 
nade. Is  w^  laid  oat,  and  is  defnided  by  a  substantial 
brick  wall.  **  The  houses  are  far  better,  at  an  average, 
than  those  of  the  natives  fai  Calcutta.  Though  there  are 
not  so  many  fine  residences  of  rich  httkoot  as  in  thai 
city,  there  are  some  scarcely  surpassed  In  elegance  by  anf 
in  America.**  (MoiMtoi.  1.54.)  It  has  probably  beMi 
improved  of  late  years.  Hamilton,  In  bis  ^.  /.  Gaxeteer 
sigrs.  It  is  irregular  and  conftised,  being  a  mixture  of  brick 
and  bamboo  nouses,  and  makes  a  better  Mpearanoe  at  a 
distance,  than  when  closely  inspected.  A  fine  range  ot 
pobUc  edifices,  indudina  the  ctistom-honse.  office  for  tha 
Board  of  Trade,  court-bousa,  granary,  and  many  stora- 
booses,  Ac.  forms  its  frontage  towards  the  beach,  pro- 
tected from  the  fonr  of  the  surf  bf  a  breakwater  oC 
massy  stones.  The  front  oC  this  terrace,  and  the  drivei 
on  tM  esplanade,  form  tha  chief  promenades  of  the  in- 
habiunti. 

Madras  differs  from  Calcutta,  in  harina  properly  no 
European  town,  except  the  few  houses  wUnln  the  forC 
Most  of  Che  European  settlers  reside  in  suburban 
booses,  and  repair  In  the  morning  to  their  offices  in 
the  Black-town,  returning  in  the  afternoon.  Their  re- 
sidences are  chiefly  on  the  Chooltry  plain,  a  large 
extent  of  surfsce,  S.W.  of  the  fort,  and  separated  frttm 
It  bv  the  river  Triplicane,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  is  crossed  by  nomerous  bridges.  The  houses 
all  stand  in  large  plots  of  ground,  shaded  by  trees,  and 
divided  by  hedges  of  bamboo  or  prickly  pear.  Few  are 
of  more  than  one  story,  but  they  are  in  a  pleasing  style 
of  architecture,  having  their  porticoes  and  verandahs 
supported  by  stuccoed  pillars.  Accordina  to  Heber,  tha 
rooms  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  the  houses  in 
either  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  but  tbry  are  more  elefant 
and  agreeable.  On  the  Choultry  plain,  near  Fort 
St.  George,  is  the  governor's  residience,  a  large  build- 
ing, with  a  spacious  banquetting-hall ;  but  opinions 
vary  greatly  as  to  its  architectural  merit.  Heber 
si^s,  it  has  some  bad  paintings  of  Coote,  Com- 
wallis.  Meadows,  *c.,  and  one  good  one  of  Sir 
R.  Strange,  but  all  are  fast  gcrfng  to  decay  frcmi  the 
moisture  of  the  sea*breexe.  Near  it  are  the  Chepauk 
Gardens,  in  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Nabob  or  tha 
Camatlc ;  and  adjacent  to  these,  is  a  irosque  of  grey- 
stone,  with  5  arches  in  front,  and  3  handsome  minarets, 
the  only  Mohammedan  structure  of  any  note  at  Madras. 
The  descendants  of  the  former  Portuguese  inhabitants 
chiefly  reside  at  San  Thom^  a  suburb  on  the  shore, 
about  9  m.  S.  from  the  fort,  with  a  small  cathe- 
dral, and  9  neat  chapels  under  the  charge  of  a  Por- 
tuguese bUhop,  and  a  few  priests  from  Goa.  Tha 
Protestant  places  of  worship  are  St  George's  cathedral 
on  the  Choultnr  plain,  4  other  episcopal  churches  and 
chapels,  a  Scotch  and  an  Armenian  church,  and  Inde- 
pendent, Wesleyan,  and  Unitarian  chapels.  There  are 
alto  3  Rom.  Calh.  churches.  The  number  of  lutire 
Christians  Is,  however,  stated  to  be  very  small,  though 
increasing.  There  are  male  and  femue  orphan  asy- 
lums, manr  schools,  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  has  been  highly  eulogised  ; 
and  numerous  missionary  establishments,  both  European 
and  American. 

Madras  is  the  seat  of  all  the  chief  government  ofltoea 
for  its  presidency,  of  tl»e  supreme  court,  a  board  of 
revenue,  marine  board,  *c.  In  consequence  of  iCs 
unfortunate  maritime  position.  It  has  less  foreign  trade 
than  the  capitals  of  either  of  the  other  presidendea. 
Its  commerce  is  still,  however,  coiuiderable,  as  it  is 
the  principal  emporium  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
trades  direct  with  Great  Britain,  and  other  European 
countries,  the  United  States,  the  South  American  States, 
China,  the  Eastern  Islands,  the  Birman  Empire,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Ceylon.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
are  rice,  and  other  grain,  chiefly  from  Bengal;  cot- 
ton piece-goods,  iron,  copper,  spelter,  and  ouier  Bri- 
tish manufactures ;  raw  silk,  from  Bengal  and  China, 
with  betel  or  areca  nut,  gold  dust,  tin,  and  pepper,  from 
the  Malar  countries;  and  rice  and  pepper  worn  tha 
coast  of  Malabar,  with  teak  timber  frt>m  Pegu.  The 
exports  consist  of  plain  and  printed  cottons,  cotton-wo<rf, 
indigo,  salt.  Ceylon  pearls,  chank  shells,  tobacco,  soap, 
natron,  some  dyeing  drugs,  and  coffee,  from  the  table- 
1  land  of  Mysore,  the  quantity  of  which  is  increasing.  The 

Sreat  staples  of  sugar,  rice,  opium,  saltpetre,  and  lac 
ye,  of  such  importance  in  Bengal,  are  hardly  known  as 
[  exporis  here.    The  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign 
countries  is  prohibited  at  Madras.    {SetRtportonE. 
,  JruUa  Produce,  1H40.) 

I      In  Madras  roads,  large  ships  moor  in  from  7  to  9  fa- 
;  thoms.with  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  bearing  W.N.W.  Sm. 
from  shore.    From  Oct.  to  Jan.  is  generally  fonftiderrd 
'  S  2 
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the  most  unaare  teuon  of  the  year,  tn  oontequcnce  ofthe 
prevalence  of  storms  and  typhoons.  On  the  15th  of  Oct. 
the  flagstaff  is  struck,  and  not  erected  again  till  the  lAth 
of  Dec.,  during  which  period  a  ship  coming  into  the 
roads,  or,  indeed,  any  where  witliin  soundinjn  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  vitiates  her  insurance.  The  light 
within  the  fort  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship 
at  17  ro.  distance,  or  firom  the  mast-head  at  a  distance  of 
S6  m.  By  the  port  regulations,  no  articles  are  to  be 
•hipped  or  landed  without  a  permit,  or  after  6  p.u.  Any 
merchandise  attempted  to  be  landed  without  the  pre- 
icrlbed  forms,  or  that  is  not  entered  in  the  manifest, 
is  liable  to  double  duty ;  and  where  a  fraudulent  in 
teutlon  shall  appear,  to  confiscation.  All  goods  (except 
CD  account  of  the  E.  L  Company)  are  to  be  shipped  or 
landed  at  the  ghant  opposite  to  the  Custom-house,  or  pay 
doable  duty.  Goods  exported  in  British  or  native  vessels 
are  exempted  from  duty,  but  they  must,  nevertheless, 
pass  through  the  customs'  books. 

Meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  other  provisions,  are  to  be 
procured  for  snipping  at  Madras,  out  thev  are  neither 
•o  good  nor  so  cheap  as  in  Bengtu.  Wood  and  ftiel  are 
rather  scarce,  and  dear  In  proportion.  Water  is  of  very 
good  quality.  On  account  of  tne  deamess  of  provisions, 
wages  are  considerably  higher  than  at  Calcutta,  and 
comparatively  few  servants  are  kept.  The  style  of  living 
is  much  the  same  in  Madras  as  at  Calcutta,  but  visiting 
is  not  carried  on  upon  so  extensive  a  scale.  In  the  cool 
season  monthly  assemblies  are  held  in  the  Pantheon,  a 
building  erected  in  the  suburb  of  Vepery,  and  occasional 
balls  take  place  throughout  the  year.  During  the  cool 
•eason,  also,  races  are  held  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  about 
7  m.  from  Madras.  The  road  to  the  racecourse  is  cer- 
tainly  the  finest  in  India,  and  shaded  by  trees  through  its 
whoto  length.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  St  Thomas  is  the 
principal  cantonment  for  the  artillenr  of  the  Madras 
army,  with  a  noble  parade  ground,  considered  one  of  the 
best  military  stations  in  S.  India. 

Madras  experiences  less  extreme  heat  than  Calcutta, 
taking  the  average  of  the  year,  though  so  much  nearer 
the  equator.  The  minimum  temp,  in  Jan.  1837,  was 
W>  Fah.;  the  maximum  in  May  of  the  same  year,  99<^ : 
the  mean  anniud  temp,  was  81*7^.  Several  extensive 
tanks  and  some  swamps  surround  the  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory ;  but  Bladras  is  not  said  to  be  parifcularly  un- 
healthy. 

•  The  territory  on  which  Madras  is  situated  formed  the 
first  acquisition  made  on  the  continent  of  India  by  the 
British,  who  obtained  it  by  a  grant  from  the  rajah  of 
BUnagur  in  1639,  with  permission  to  erect  a  fort  thereon. 
The  latter,  which  was  forthwith  built,  was  besieged  in 
170S  by  one  of  Aurengtebe's  generals ;  and  in  1744  by  the 
Fren^  under  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  to  whom  it  sur- 
rendered after  a  t>ombardment  of  three  dajrs.  It  was 
restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  Alx  la  Ch^ielle, 
and  sustained,  with  credit  ana  success,  a  memorable 
•lege  by  the  French  under  Lally  in  1758-9 ;  since 
which  it  has  experienced  no  hostile  attadL  {HamiUon'i 
B.  I.  Oan,  i  Modem  Traveller^  x. ;  Malcolm**  Travels 
MS  S.E.  Asia;  Madras  Almanack;  Pari.  Beports ; 
Comtnercial  Diet.,  4c.) 

M  A  D  HI  U,  a  celebrate- 1  citpTi  and  the  modem 
cap.  of  Spain,  in  the  centre  or  the  kingdom,  on 
the  ManzanareSy  atributarv  ofihe  'raffun,89  m.  N. 
by  B.  Toledo,  the  former  cap.,  §90  m.  E.N.E.  Lisbon,  and 
S40m.  S.  W.  Bayonne;  Ut.  40O  Sft'  N.,  long.  iP  33'  l.v 
W.  The  estimates  of  the  pop.  diflVr  very  widely;  but 
Mados,  who  has  carefrilly  inquired  into  the  matter,  states 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  amounting  in  1847  to  about  835,000, 
{Diectonario  Oeogrqflco^  Krc  x.  698).  This  city,  which 
till  the  tine  of  Philip  II.  was  little  more  than  an 
obscure  country  town,  stands  in  a  stony  barren  district, 
more  than  S,000  (t.  above  the  sea,  having  no  navigable 
river  near  it,  and  scarcely  any  potable  water,  and 
being,  at  the  same  time  extremely  cold  in  winter  and 
unbearably  hot  in  summer;  the  thermometer,  at  the  fi  r- 
mer  season,  fiilling  to  ItP.  and  during  the  latter,  rising 
to  110''  or  1150  Fahrenheit    The  variableness  of  tern- 

rature,  combined  with  the  prevalence  of  piercing 
and  N.  B.  winds,  during  the  greater  piurt  of  the  year, 
renders  the  climate  very  unhealthy,  and  especially  pro* 
Judicial  to  persons  threatened  with  pulmonary  coropufnts, 
some  thousands  of  whcm  are  said  to  have  died  during 
the  winter  of  18S9-80.  {Cook*s  Sketches,  L  176.)  All 
amhors.  Indeed,  agree  that  it  would  have  been  difllcult 
to  fix  on  a  more  unfkvourable  site.  **  From  the  8omo- 
Slorra,'*  says  Inalls,  **  to  the  gates  of  Madrid,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  80  m.,  not  a  tree,  garden,  nor  country 
house,  is  to  bo  seen,  scarcely  an  isolated  term-house  or 
cottage,  and  only  three  or  four  very  Inconsidfrable 
Tillages.  The  land  is  chiefly  uncultivated,  and  even  that 
part  under  tillage  and  prodocing  grain  is  mostly  covered 
with  weeds  and  stones.  In  the  midst  of  this  desert 
stands  Madrid,  which  is  not  visible  more  than  two 
leagues*  disunce.  From  this  side  it  appears  small  and 
not  iMXlDg  ;  and  althoof b  wo  maj  count  upwards  ol 


50  spires  and  towen,  none  are  so  elevated  or  impodng  as 
to  awaken  curiosity,  like  that  felt  on  first  discovering  the 
towers  of  churches  in  other  Spanish  cities.  Even  A  m. 
from  the  gate,  the  traveller  mlgnt  still  believe  hhsuelf  to 
be  100  m.  iVora  any  habitation :  the  road  stretdies  away, 
speckled  only  by  a  few  mules ;  there  are  no  carriages,  oo 
horsemen,  scarcely  even  a  pedestrian ;  there  is,  lo  fact, 
not  one  sign  of  vicinity  to  a  great  city.**  (i.  53.) 

It  occumes  a  space  of  nearly  4  sq.  m.,  on  a  slope  iii« 
dining  S.S.  W.  towards  the  Mansanares,  usually  aninaijg-> 
niflcant  stream  crossed  by  two  magnificent  bridges,  tbe 
sise  and  beauty  of  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  tbo 
river  beneath  as  to  have  given   rise  to  the   sayinfr, 
that  **the  kings  of  Spain  should  sell  the  bridges,  and 
purchase  water  with  the  money.**    The  river,  howewr, 
sometimes  swells  to  a  great  height,  and  pours  down 
a  magnificent  volume  of  water.    (Swimbume,  11.  IH4.) 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  shabby  brick  wait  in 
which  are  15  stone  gates,  the  handsomest  being  those  of 
Alcala,  San  Vlncente,  and  Toledo.    The  interior  com- 
prises an  old  and  a  more  modem  quarter,  the  former, 
j>uilt  before  Bfadrid,  was  the  metrqpMis  of  Spain.  Tbe  K. 
and  more  modem  part  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  beauty ; 
and  its  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  lined  with  handsoiM 
and  lolty  houses,  chiefly  built  with  brick  and  grey  gnu 
nite,  the  extensive  and  well-planted  walks,  the  squares 
with  their  elcsant  fountains,  and  the  many  large  and 
well-built  public  edifices,  remind  the  trav^er  that  be 
is  in  one  of  tbe  finest,   though   perhaps  the  dullest, 
capitals  In  Europe.     Tbe  best  entrance  to  the  dty  is 
by  the   Saragossa  road,  through  the  gate  of  Alcala, 
a  noble  Ionic  structure,  with  tnree  arrnes,  the  centrml 
one  being  70  ft.  high.     Within  the  walls,  right  and 
left.  Is  the  long,  wide  Prado,  with  its  rows  of   trees 
stretching  in   fine  perspective   for  aiore  than  |  m., 
and   In   front  Is   the  Calle  de  JJcala,   reaching  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  f  m.  in  length,  wider  tbsai  Re- 
gent Street,  and  flanJted  b^  a  splendid  range  of  nn- 
equal  tmlldings,  but  all  of  large  sixe,  and  good  propor- 
tions.   At  its  end  Is  the  great  centre,  in  wnich  most  of 
the  better  streets  terminate,  and,  now  at  least  rather  la- 
ai^ropriately,  designated  the  Puerto  de  SoL  Here,  close 
to  the  Bolsat  or  exchange,  is  the  great  morning  rendes- 
vuus,  either  for  business  or  Measure.    The  best  streets 
uniting  In  this  point  are  the  Calle  Mat/or^  the  Calle  de  Im 
Montera,  and  the  Calle  de  las  Citrretas,  all  busy  tfaorougb- 
fares,  with  good  and  showy  shops.   The  CaUe  del  Arsenal 
leads  to  the  palace,  and  the  Carrera  de  San  Geromimo  is 
the  direct  road  to  the  aardens  of  the  Buen  Retiro.  Among 
the  squares  of  Madrid,  the  largest,  with  the  exception  or 
the  space  fronting  the  palace,  is  the  PUaa  MapoTt  a 
rectangular  area,  4w)  ft.  in  length,  and  880  ft.  broad,  sur- 


streets  running  into  It  are  those  of  Atocha  and  Toledo, 
the  latter  passing  through  the  Plana  de  Cebada  (formerly 
the  place  of  execution  for  criminals),  and  througta  tho 
gate  to  the  bridge  of  its  own  name.  None  or  these 
streets,  however,  will  bear  any  comparison  with  the 
Calle  de  Alcala:  many  are  good,  and  very  many  re- 
spectable, tolerably  wide,  and  formed  with  loftv  and 
well-built  houses ;  but  there  is  no  other  magnificent 
street.  The  bve-streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  espo- 
cially  in  the  8.W.  quarter,  where  decay  of  material, 
closeness  of  building,  and  extreme  filth,  are  the  almost 
unvarying  characteristics. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  most  conspicuous  Is 
the  royalpalace,  occupying,  with  its  gardens,  a  space  of 
nearly  80  acres,  on  the  E  bank  of  tlie  river.  It  stands  oo 
the  site  of  the  old  Alcasar  of  Philip  II.,  burnt  down  la 
1734.  and  has  4  fW>nts  of  white  stone  (each  470  ft  in  length 
and  lOO  ft.  high),  enclosing  a  spadous  quadrangle,  xhe 
interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  costly  magnlOcenoe,  per- 
haps not  surpassed  in  any  palace  of  Europe.  Tbe  ceUtngs 
are  ck^-d'cntvre  of  Mcngs,  Velasquez.  Corrado,  and  Tie- 
polo  ;  the  richest  marbles  of  Spain  adorn  its  walls,  and  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  iiaintlngs  by  the  best  roasters,  and 
noble  mirrors  firom  the  manuftetory  of  St.  Ildefonso. 
(Swrnbume,  ii.  168^177.)  Many  of  the  best  pictures, 
however,  have  been  removed  to  the  royal  picture-gallery 
in  tbe  Frado.  Its  armoury  is  especially  ctuious,  and 
presents  numerous  specimens  of  arms  and  acoutreroents 
taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  tbe  Catholic  and  his 
victorious  generals.  (Sir  C.  Brooke,  11.  S9ft.)  The  other 
diief  pulrfic  buildings  are — the  custom-house,  a  handsome 
range  of  building.  320  ft.  in  length; 'the  Buena-rista 
palace,  now  used  as  a  museum  of  dvil  engineering ;  and 
the  palace  ofthe  coundl  of  Castile,  in  the  Calle  de  Alcala ; 
the  post-office,  in  the  Puerta  dd  Sol ;  the  king's  printing- 
office,  in  the  Calle  de  las  Carretas ;  the  duke  of  Llria^s 
palace,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  near 
the  gate  of  St  Bernardino,  in  the  N.  ouarter  of  the 
dty ;  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  .Berwick ;  and  the 
national  gallery.  In  the  Prado.  Madrid,  though  a  bishop's 
see.  has  no  cathedral ;  but  there  are  67  churches ;  among 
which,  however,  the  churches  of  San  Isldro  and  tba 
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VisiUiion  are  alone  worthy  of  wAiee,  the  ratt  bafaif 
•xtemalljr  and  Intemally  barbarous.  "  No  mad  arcbl- 
teet,"  taj»  Swinburne,  '^erer  dreamt  of  adUtortion  of 
member*  so  capricious,  of  a  twist  of  pillars,  cornices, 
or  pediments  so  wild  and  Dutastic,  but  tnat  a  real  sample 
of  a  mav  be  produced  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  churches 
of  Mamrid.  They  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
aaall  and  poor  both  in  marbles  and  pictures.  Their  altars 
are  piles  of  wooden  ornaments  heaped  up  to  the  ceiling 
and  stuck  ftiU  of  wax-lights,  which  more  than  once  have 
aet  fire  to  the  whole  church.'*  (Swimtmrmt,  IL  164.) 
Prerlonsly  to  18M  there  were  €6  cooTeots ;  but  sereraJ 
have  since  been  pulled  down  to  widen  the  streets,  while 
ochers  bare  been  converted  to  dlAsrent  and,  no  doubt, 
more  useAil  purpoees  than  the  maintenance.  In  pam- 
pered idleness,  of  hundreds  of  dissolute  monks  and 
nuns.  The  great  walks  constitute  another  grand  feature 
of  the  c^.  The  Prado^  or  public  promenade.  Is  as 
Cashionalrfy  attended,  especially  on  Sunday,  as  HTde 
Park  In  London.  It  is  nearly  a  m.  long,  and  comprises 
a  broad  walk,  called  the  stuom,  flanked  by  several  of 
less  width,  thickly  shaded  with  elm  trees :  contiguous  to 
It  is  the  oj^len  of  the  Buen  Retiro^  the  palace  of  that 
name  having  been  demolished ;  and  still  further  S.  are 
the  shady  gandiens  called  Lag  Dtliciatt  leading  to  the 
Canal  de  Mansanares,  which  was  once  Intended  to  con- 
nect Madrid  with  the  Tagus  at  Toledo.  These  walks.  In 
the  aftemoona  of  autumn,  are  crowded  with  the  most 
respectable  inhab.,  nor  can  any  better  Idea  of  the  out4>f> 
door  appearance  of  the  pop.  be  got  than  by  observing 
them  on  the  Prado.  In  the  spring,  however,  the  scene 
Is  varied  1^  visits  to  AranJuet,  a  beautiftil  park  near 
the  Tagus,  forming  a  verdant  oasis  In  the  midst  of 
a  desert.  **  The  ladles,"  says  Quln  (p.  114.).  **wear. 
with  liew  exccptioM.  black  nlk  dresses  and  shawls,  or 
rather  mantHlat,  of  various  colours,  while  their  head- 
dress consists  only  of  a  slight  veil  attached  to  the  hair  by 
a  comb,  and  foiling  on  the  shoulder ;  and  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  they  wear  the  mantilla  and  veil  gives 
to  then  all  a  smart  and  attractive  air.  The  dress  or  the 
men  is  In  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  French  or 
English  ;  but  tney  usually  cover  their  persons  with  large 
clous,  which,  from  the  manner  of  wearing  them,  have 
rather  a  graceful  appearance.'* 

The  state  of  educatirm  In  Madrid  cannot  be  satis&c- 
torUy  ascertained.  Miilano,  indeed,  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  166  primary  schools  and  2  colleges  \  but  nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  such  a  statement,  as  every  thine  de- 
pends on  the  sort  of  Instmctloo  and  the  numt>er  of  the 
pupils.  The  schools  being  generally,  however,  at  least 
till  very  recently,  under  the  guklance  of  the  priests, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  education  they  aflbrdea 
was  of  the  very  worst  description  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
expanding  and  improving  the  mind,  it  was  only  fitted 
and  intended  to  imbue  it  with  the  grossest  prejudices. 
Schools  on  the  Lancastrian  system  nave  recently  been 
Introduced ;  but  they  are  opposed  by  large  dasses,  and  at 
this  moment  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  is  involved  In  the 
grossest  Ignorance.  Tha  Colegio  ImperkU  and  the  Se- 
mimario  ie  NobUt^  the  two  schools  or  colleges  tt^ 
quented  by  the  better  classes,  are  but  little  superior  to  the 
others :  no  choice  is,  however,  left  to  parents  as  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  the  onlv  alternative  being  the 

?[ovemment  school  or  no  school.  Tne  Instruction  given  to 
emales  is  most  superficial :  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
geography  are  taught,  in  connection  with  music  and 
other  accomplishments  ;^  but  lew  ladles  attain  to  any 
thing  like  literary  distinction,  and  the  minority  are  "  Ig- 
norant almost  b^ond  belief."  Closely  connected  with 
the  educational  establishments  are  the  various  literary 
nad  scientific  societies,  most  of  which  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crown.  TheAcademyof  History,  which  has 
a  handsome  mansion  In  the  Plasa  Mayor,  was  Instituted 
in  1736,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  authentic  materials 
for  the  history  and  geography  of  Spain  and  her  posses- 
sions, and  has  publlshed,  amongst  other  useful  works,  an 
hlstorico-geographical  dictionary  of  Spain  and  Navarre. 
The  Acadtmta  de  ia  Lengma  has  for  its  object  the  per- 
fection of  the  Castllian  Umgnage,  and  with  this  view  has 
published  a  dictionary,  grammar,  and  other  works  on 
Spanish  philology.  There  are  also  academies  of  sci- 
ence, the  fine  aits,  medldne.  and  rural  economy,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  useful  In  promoting  their  respec^ 
tire  oMects.  The  public  collections  comprise,  —  !,  the 
royal  library,  with  300,000  printed  volumes,  besides  many 
valuable  Arabic  and  other  MSS.,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
coins ;  3.  the  library  of  San  bidro,  formerlv  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  containing  upwimb  of  60,000  vols. :  8. 
the  museum  of  natural  hluory.  In  which,  besides  other 
good  specimens.  Is  the  ereat  m^atkermm^  described  by 
Cuvier :  4.  the  botanical  garden  and  library  ;  and,  6.,  the 
national  picture-gallery,  equal  In  extent,  and  perhaps 
little  inferior  In  excellence,  to  the  largest  in  Europe. 
**  To  the  lover  of  the  Spanish  school,"  says  IngUs,  "  this 
nllery  possesses  attractions  which  no  other  can  oUbr. 
Besides  43  pictures  of  Murillo,  It  contains  55  of  Velas- 
quez, 90  of  Bqiaooletto,  17  of  Juanes,  6  of  Alonxo  Cano, 


and  many  by  other  native  painters ;  there  are  also  nearly 
500  pictures  of  the  Italian  schools,  and  about  SOO  of  the 
Flemish  school :  and  In  the  Saia  Ite$er9ada  are  several 
ekfft-d^mumrt  of  Titian  and  Rubens.  A  fiill  descrlntioo 
of  these  pictures  is  given  by  Inglls  In  ch.  vL  vlL  of 
his  valuable  work ;  also  by  Cook,  vol.  1.  I66~17a 

Several  newspi^wrs  are  now  published  at  Madrid, 
manv  of  which  are  violent  and  abusive  in  the  expression 
of  their  political  sentiments ;  but  few  are  snffldently 
wen  conducted  to  exercise  much  influence  on  the  public 
mind.  The  reprinting  of  Spanish  works  has  been  onring 
sosne  years  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  translatioas 
have  been  made  of  popular  English  and  French  novels, 
sdentlllc  and  elementary  works,  *c  ;  mm!  many  ll^it 
writlncs,  with  a  few  more  solid  prodoietkms  of  unques- 
tionable talent  by  Castlllans  of  our  own  day.  indicate  a 
aradually  increasing  taste  for  literature,  which,  however, 
is  fer  from  general,  even  among  the  better  classes. 

The  theatrical  amusements  of  Madrid  are  confined  to 
two  small  establishments,  managed  by  the  ayuntamiento 
or  city  counal.  At  these  theatres,  called  the  Tcmtro  de 
ta  Crtm  aiid  the  Teatro  del  Primeipe.  Spanish  comedy  and 
Italian  operas  are  Indiscriminately  represented  :  the 
musical  ocpartmedt  Is  on  the  whole  well  conducted :  the 
plays  are  or  the  most  trifling  description,  more  resemMing 
low  farces  than  regular  comedies ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
representpure  and  unadulterated  pictures  of  tne  Intrigues 
and  low  life  of  Spain,  and  exhibit  a  truth  and  spirit  un- 
known on  any  other  stage.  A  large  theatre,  begun  some 
years  ago  near  the  palace,  has  not  oeen  completed.  Tha 
great  and  all-absorbing  amusement,  however,  of  the 
people  of  Madrid  (called  by  their  countrymen  Madri" 
ln»o»)t  Is  the  bull-fight.  heM  on  the  Monday  afternoons 
during  the  season.  In  a  Urge  open  amphitheatre,  outside 
the  gate  of  Alcala.  Monday  In  Madrid  is  always  a  kind 
of  holydar,  and  In  the  afternoon  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  bull-ring  are  In  commotion :  the  street  of  Alcala 
Is  fUled  throughout  Its  whole  extent  with  a  dense  crowd 
of  all  ranks,  some  on  foot  and  others  In  carriages,  all 
hastening  to  the  same  point.  The  amphitheatre  will 
accommodate  17.000  spectators :  the  central  area  has  a 
diameter  of  330  ft.,  and  Is  surrounded  by  a  double  fence, 
behind  the  exterior  of  which  the  benches  rise  tier  above 
tier  to  the  outer  wall,  where,  at  the  top  of  all,  and  shaded 
with  awnings  and  blinds,  are  the  boxes  occupied  bj 
persons  of  rank  and  property.  The  intense  interest  whicii 
the  spectators  of  all  classes,  women  as  well  as  men,  fied 
In  this  butcher-like  sport,  is  visible  throughout,  and  often 
loudly  expressed ;  and,  says  InalU,  **  It  is  certainly  a 
fine  spectacle  to  see  thous«ids  of  spectators  rise  simul- 
taneously, as  they  always  do  wheu  the  interest  Is  Intense : 
the  gres^t  and  most  crowded  theatre  In  Europe  pre- 
sents nothing  half  so  imposing  as  this.'*  The  expenses 
of  these  exhibitions  are  very  heavy ;  bat  the  receipts  are 
greater,  leaving  a  handsome  sum  for  the  General  Hos- 
pital, which.  It  is  said,  draws  ttom  them  a  revenue  of 
kn.OOO  reals,  or  8,000^.  sterUng. 

Inglls  says  there  is  less  wretchedness  in  Madrid  than 
In  nris,  London,  and  other  great  towns  of  France  and 
England;  but  the  condition  of  the  lower  <mlers  haa 
been  since  much  altered  fbr  the  worse,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convents,  on  which  they  were  greatly 
dependent:  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  nave  also  fellen 
Into  the  most  ah)ect  distress,  though  distress  arising 
ttWB  this  source.  In  so  fer  at  least  as  the  public  are 
concerned,  can  only  be  temporary.  There  are  nu- 
merous benevolent  institutions  for  the  relief  of  indl- 
gei»ce.  and  the  cure  of  disease,  many  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  handsome  «ndowments.  The  royal  hospital 
of  San  Fernando,  a  very  large  establishmmt  some- 
what like  an  English  workhouse,  and  the  mendicity 
Institution  for  the  reception  of  beggars,  formerly  the 
greatest  nuisance  in  Maarid,  are  doing  much  good ;  and 
the  General  Hospital  not  only  gives  relief  to  the  sick 
poor,  but  serves  as  a  practical  school  for  the  students  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine.  A  momt  de  pUti,  like  that 
in  Paris.  lenids  money  on  security,  with  this  diflhrence, 
that  at  Ifadrld  no  imterest  Is  taken,  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  being  borne  by  the  government 

Madrid  has  scarcely  any  manufacturing  Industry,  nor  Is 
It  possible,  from  Its  situaUoo.  at  a  distance  tnm  anv  navi- 
gable river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  stonjr.  unproouctlve 
desert,  that  it  can.  In  this  respect,  materially  Improve, 
even  if  that  love  of  the  dolce/ar  niente  should  be  given 
up,  which  seems  to  be  the  tmmmmm  bonmm  of  the  Ma- 
drilenian.  As  it  is,  the  workmen  of  the  elty  are  Ca- 
talans, Valencians,  Aragonese,  Asturlans,  and  Gall- 
clans:  in  short,  every  article  In  Madrid,  whether  of 
manufacturing  or  fkrroing  industry,  is  exotic  Its  fhdt 
comes  from  a  distance  of  50  m..  butter  flrom  Aragon, 
oranges  and  lemons  from  Valencia,  and  dates  from 
Murcla.  A  manufactory  of  porcelain  and  another  of  car- 
pets are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and.  most  probably,  with  as  little  profit  as  the  mirror 
manufactory  at  St.  Ildefonso  and  the  saltpetre  works  de- 
scribeo  oy  Townsend,  as  entailing  a  heavy  annual  loss 
(vol.  1.  p.  369—278.).    The  consumption  of  Madrid,  In 
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1895,  fa  stated,  br  InglU,  to  have  been  as  follows:  — 
230,000  sheep,  19,500  oxen,  70,000  bogs,  800.000  bushels 
of  corn,  18,000  bushels  of  salt,  3,417,357  arrobas  of  char- 
coal, 4,800  arr.  of  oil,  13,350  arr.  of  soap,  and  500.000  arr. 
of  wine.  (The  arroba  is  equal  to  85lbs.  avoird.)  The 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  general  expenses  of  liTing, 
are  very  high,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 
almost  every  article  from  a  distance,  and  the  want  of 
water  carriage.  The  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables ;  but  fish  and  milk  are 
scarce.  Beef  and  mutton  are  sold  at  about  4^.  the  lb.  of 
14  oz..  veal  fetches  7id.,  and  pork  5rf.  per  lb. ;  bread  of  the 
best  quality  (and  tiner  can  nowhere  be  had  than  In 
Madrid)  is  Sfd.  per  lb.,  ordinary  wine  of  La  Mancha  about 
6d.  the  arroba  (4|  iraUoos).  fowls  are  sold  fVom  is.  to 
3s.  Qd.  the  cougle,  ducks  at  2s.  each,  geese  at  8s.  6tf.,  and 
turkeys  from  4$.  to  10s.,  according  to  the  season.  Coflbe 
is  about  one  third  cheaper  than  in  England ;  but  tea  and 
sugar  are  scarce,  dear,  and  bad.  Fruit  is  abundant,  and 
renr  cheap.  Fuel  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  articles, 
and  lodgings  fetch  as  high  rents  as  those  in  the  best 
situations  in  London. 

1*he  state  of  society  In  Madrid  will  be  best  learnt 
from  viewing  the  habits  of  the  middle  classes ;  for,  in- 
deed, it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger,  even  with 
good  introductions,  to  know  enough  of  tne  aristocracy 
to  form  a  correct  Judgment  of  their  domestic  habits, 
owing,  w«  believe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  general 

Sovertv,  which,  with  the  high  rate  of  living  in  Ma- 
rid,  is  a  very  effectual  bar  to  hospitality.  Almost  all 
families,  except  those  in  the  rery  highest  ranks,  live  as 
In  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  in  stories  or  flats,  each  story 
being  a  distinct  house.  The  outer  door,  which  is  of 
enormous  strength,  has  a  small  window  or  grating,  wiUi 
a  sliding  shutter,  and  the  usual  salutation  from  the  porter, 
when  ono  rings  for  admittance  is  Quitncaf — to  which 
the  proper  reply  Is  Qente  de  pax  (people  of  peace) ;  and 
the  aoor,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  opened.  This  precaution 
of  surveying  strangers  before  admission  is,  perhaps,  attri- 
butable to  a  feeling  of  personal  insecurity,  consequent  on 
bad  government  and  religious  persecution.  A  suite  of 
apartments  usuallr  consists  of  a  large,  well-lighted,  and 
respectably- fUmisned  saloon,  with  a  recess  on  one  side,  in 
which  is  a  lied,  wholly  unconcealed,  and  without  cur- 
tains :  and  at  another  side  is  a  door-way  leading  Into  a 
smaller  chamber,  similarly  furnished  to  that  just  de- 
scribed. The  lady's  boudoir  is  always  hwodsomely  de- 
corated ;  and  the  worst  rooms  in  an  establishment  are 
Invariably  the  library  or  study,  and  the  dining-room, 
both  of  which  are  small,  and  wretchediv  furnished.  The 
apartments  are  alwavs  kept  remarkably  clean.  The 
ninnner  of  living  in  Madrid  is  somewhat  more  generous 
than  In  the  N.  provs.  A  rather  rich  soup  is  usually 
addod  to  the  everlasting  oUOt  or  coeMido,  wliich  Is  mucn 
Itetter  made  and  more  highly  seasoned  than  in  the  rest  of 
Hpaln*;  and  dinner  is  alwavs  followed  by  cakes,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  supply  of 
Valdnpefias  and  other  good  native  wines.  The  inhaba., 
except  the  tradespeople,  rise  late,  and  breakfast  on  cho. 
colate  between  10  and  II.  Lounging,  reading,  or  a 
strull  to  the  cafSs  (where,  however,  they  spend  nothing) 
occupies  the  men,  dressing  and  visiting  the  ladles,  till 
dinner  (about  throe).  aOer  which  follows  the  siesta,  a 
season  of  almost  universal  repose  in  Madrid.  The  shopt 
then  are  either  shut,  or  a  curtain  is  drawn  before  the 
door :  the  shutters  of  every  window  ore  dosed ;  scarcely 
a  respectable  person  Is  seen  in  the  streets ;  the  stalN 
keepers  spread  cloths  over  their  wares,  and  go  to  sleep; 
groups  of  the  poor  and  idle  ore  seen  stretched  in  the  shade ; 
and  even  the  GalUcian  water-carriers,  seised  with  the  ge- 
neral drowsiness,  make  pillows  of  their  water-casks.  The 
siesta  over,  the  ladies  sit  in  the  balconies,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen smoke  their  cigars,  till  the  time  for  the  lounge  on 
the  Prado ;  and  then  comes  the  tertulia^  a  very  pleasant 
and  social  meeting  for  chit-chat  and  music,  closing  the 
day  of  Ifadrid.     Dinner  parties  are  seldom  or  never 

Sven,  and  there  are  no  regular  partiti  except  balls ;  and 
ooe  not  frequent,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  refresh- 
ment beyond  agua  fresco.  The  best  national  manners 
ore  not,  as  in  other  countries,  to  be  found  in  the  cap., 
where  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  the  rage  for  imitating 
Che  French  and  English— a  feature  whicn  distinguishes 
the  Madrilenos  from  all  other  Spaniards.  Morals  in  all 
classes,  especially  the  higher,  are  in  the  most  degraded 
state.  Veils,  Indeed,  are  thrown  aside,  and  serenades 
are  rare ;  but  MlUntrr  and  intrigue  are  as  active  as  ever. 
The  men  thinklittle  or  their  marriage  obligations,  and  pay 
no  real  respect  to  the  other  sex :  the  women  make  dress 
and  show  nie  business  of  their  lives ;  court  admiration, 
and  ore  willing  victims  of  unprindpled  gallantry.  Infi- 
delity in  married  women  is  perhaps  more  frequent  than 
in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  scarcelv  anv  married  lady 
is  without  her  eort^.  The  connection,  nowever,  if  not 
less  sensual.  Is  more  lasting  than  in  Italy  •  and  Intrigues 

*  Tb*  ewrtoas  i«*d«r  fa  r«fcn«d  to  Sir  A.  C.  Brt»ok«>i  •at«ftianiii|r 
trvnki  thraigh  K«iln  and  Morocco  (U.  M6.)  Cor  •  rwiM  far  makbic 
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are  usually  carried  on  unknown  to  the  husband,  who  %» 
generally  too  proud  to  connive  at  his  wife's  dlsboBoor. 
Sexual  immorality  is  common  also  among  the  lowrcr 
orders ;  but  there  is  not  that  drunkenness.  brataUtr, 
and  insolence  which  characterise  the  canatOe  of  Pans 
and  London ;  and  the  stranger  may  now  walk  aboat  the 
streets  in  any  part  of  Madrid  without  fear  of  befngr 
stabbed  or  plundered,  a  circumstance  attributable  more 
to  the  improvement  of  the  lower  orders  than  to  the 
excellence  of  the  police,  which  certainly  desenres  no 
eulogium.  {Swinbttrng,  ii. ;  Ingtt's,  i.  56—240. ;  Qmm^s 
Travels  in  Spain  ;  Cook*s  Sketches  <^  Spain  in  1829-33, 
ToL  i.  c.  8. ;  Galiano's  Lectures  on  Span.  Lit,  in  tMe 
Athem^um  qf  IS3A  ;  Joum,  qfEdttc,  vol.  ix. ;  and  Fri" 
vote  Irtformation.) 

Madrid  occiiples  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mantua  Cmr^ 
petanorum,  a  (ortifled  town  belonging  to  the  CarpetanL 
It  was  afterwards  called  Mi^orltum,  was  taken  osmI 
sacked  in  1109  bv  the  Moors,  who  gave  It  Its  preaent 
name.  Henry  III.  repaired  and  enlarged  It  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century,  and  Philip  IL  made  It  the 
capital  of  Spain.  Its  subsequent  history  to  the  time  a€ 
the  French  war  is  unimportant.  On  the  23d  of  March 
the  dty  was  entered  by  the  French  troops  under  Murat, 
and  the  royal  family  was  induced  to  remove  into  France. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  then  made  king ;  but  both  he  and 
the  French  army  were,  two  months  afterwards,  obliged  by 
the  Inhabs.,  who  rose  in  a  bodr,  to  evacdUe  the  town. 
In  the  December  following,  Madrid  was  occupied  bj 
Napoleon  In  person,  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  rein- 
stated. The  English  troops  occupied  it  for  a  short  time 
in  1812,  and  it  was  again  visited  In  1823,  by  the  French 
under  the  Due  d'Angoultoe. 

M  ADR  IDE  JOS,  a  town  of  Spain  in  New  Castile, 
prov.  La  Mancha,  39  m.  N.N.E.  Ciudad-Real,  and  65  m. 
S.  Madrid.  Pop.,  according  to  Miflano,  6,900.  It  to 
situated  in  an  extensive  and  exposed  plain  on  the  great 
road  from  Madrid  through  Aranjuex  to  Jaen  and  Gra- 
nada, the  neighbourhood  being  rendered  not  only  un- 
healthy, but  also,  in  some  parts,  unproductire  Of  the 
inundations  of  the  Amarguillo,  which  often  greatly  injure 
the  town  and  deprive  the  people  of  their  means  of  sap- 
port.  The  only  public  buildings  are  2  par.  churches  and 
an  hospital ;  nor  are  there  more  than  a  doxen  good 
houses  in  the  place.  A  manufactory  of  serge  is  the  only 
branch  of  industry  in  the  town ;  but  the  neighbourhood  Is 
remarkable  for  its  rich  crops  of  saffron  and  for  extensive 
sheep-farming.  (MUlano.)  IngUs  describes  the  inbab. 
as  "almost  a  population  of  beggars,"  and  states  that  the 
agriculture  or  this  district  is  in  the  lowest  state,  a  great 
piart  of  the  soil  being  poor  and  barren,  while  the  indo- 
lence and  absurd  prejudices  of  the  farmers  render  the 
rest  all  but  unproductive.  (Vol.ii.  p.  12.) 

MADURA  and  DIN  DIGUL,  a  collectorate  of  British 
India,  presid.  Madras,  prov.  Camatic,  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Hindostan,  between  lat.  9^^  and  \(P  45*  N., 
and  long.  77«>  10*  and  79©  10*  E.,  having  N.  Tricbinopoly 
and  Coimbatoor,  W.  Cochin  and  Travancore,  S.  Tinne- 
velly  and  the  Gulph  of  Manaar,  and  E.  the  latter  and 
Tanjore.  Area  7.656  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1836-37)  1.136,411, 
chiefly  Hindoos  of  the  Sudra  caste.  The  N.  and  W. 
parts  of  this  district  are  mountainous,  the  S.  and  B.  levd. 
The  hilly  parts  are  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys,  the 
principal  behng  that  of  Dindigul ;  but  the  i^ain  country 
of  Msdura  is  by  far  the  most  productive  nortion  of  the 
surf^ure.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  Vighev,  which 
rises  in  this  district,  and  after  a  course  eastward  for  about 
145  m.,  fklls  into  the  Gulph  of  Manaar.  A  fern  swampa 
exist  on  the  shore.  The  island  of  Ramlsseram  belongs 
to  this  district.  The  dimate  of  the  hills  is  cool  and 
healthy,  but  the  wind  often  blows  with  great  violence : 
in  the  S.  It  is  much  warmer,  the  temp,  in  April  and  Mar 
rangina  between  70^  and  98^  Fahr.  Diflbrent  khMU 
of  paddy  are  grown  In  the  low  country.  Irrigation  be- 
ing there  facilitated  bv  plentv  of  streams  and  tanks ;  the 
husbandry  is  tolerably  gooa,  though  not  so  perfect  as 
In  Tanjore.  In  Dindigul,  the  dry  culture  Is  to  tl>e  wet 
as  4  to  I ;  and  the  Inhab.  are  in  much  less  comfortable 
circnmstances  than  those  of  the  S.  Property  Is  much 
subdivided  i  some  Individuals  occupy  only  the  20th  part 
of  an  acre,  and  few  have  more  than  135  acres.  Madura  la 
celebrated  for  its  piece  goods,  and  its  dvers ;  and  Its  ar- 
tisans in  gold,  silver,  &c.,  are  in  many  plKes  much  above 
mediocrity.  Its  chief  exports  are  pieiib-goods,  cotton, 
paddy,  and  dianks ;  its  chief  imports,  betel  nut,  chay 
root,  cocoa  nuts,  and  oil  seeds.  The  roads,  bridges,  and 
other  public  works  in  this  district,  have  been  of  late  pot 
into  very  efldent  repair  by  the  government.  Total 
public  revenue  ( 1837-36)  219,054^,  of  which  the  land-tax 
made  163,363/.  This  district  is  supposed  to  be  the  Megia 
Pandionis  of  Ptolemy,  having  been  andently  governed 
bv  a  Pandian  family,  and  is  one  of  the  holy  coontrtea 
of  Southern  India.  It  has  numerous  fine  templet, 
and  other  monuments  of  former  Hindoo  grandeur.  It 
was  transferred  to  the  British  b7  the  nabob  of  Areot 
in  1801. 

Maouba,  a  town  of  S.  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  preceding 
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diitrtet,  on  the  VlfbeT,  136  m.  N.N.B.  Cape  Comorto, 
and  270  IB.  S.W.  B&drat :  UA.9PW  N.,  long.  79°  \r  B. 
It  is  surroonded  by  a  l>ution«d  but  dilapidated  stone 
wall ;  streets  wide  and  regular,  public  edifices  ougnift. 
cent,  but  prirate  dwellinn  mean  and  wretched.  It  has 
tone  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  Hindoo  ar« 
cfaitecture  extant.  The  palace  is  a  vast  pile,  with  a  dome 
90  ft  in  diameter  ;  but  it  Is  much  dilapidated :  the  great 
temple,  with  Its  spacious  areas,  choultries,  and  4  colossal 
porticoes,  each  a  pyramid  of  10  stories,  coTers  an  extent 
of  ground  almost  sufflcient  for  the  site  of  a  town.  In 
front  of  the  latter  Is  a  celebrated  choultry,  or  inn,  SIS  ft. 
In  length,  ornamented  with  polished  green  stone  columns, 
•nd  grotesque  sculptures.  During  the  Camatic  wars, 
from  1740  to  1760,  Madura  underwent  many  sieges.  The 
British  civil  station,  and  seat  of  the  collector,  Jkc,  Is  in  a 
pleasant  situation,  about  1 1  m.  8.  the  town.  (UamiUom*$ 
X.  /.  GoM.  i  Madras  Almanacki,  1H38-39.) 

Madhba,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  In- 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  N.E.  roast  of  Jara,  with 
which  island  it  is  politically  includad,  under  the  Dutch 
government.    {See  Java.) 

MAESE.    ScrMiun. 

MAB8TEICHT  (an.  Tr^feettu  ad  Mosam),  a  for- 
tlAed  town  of  Holland,  proT.  Limbitrg,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  the  Maes4%  14  m.  N.  by  E.  Liege, 
and  57  m.  B.  BrusseU ;  lat  60^  51'  7"  N.,  long.  5^  41' 
B.  Pop.,  in  l(»4li,  8S.0OO.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  Holland,  being  defended  by  numerous  b^xt. 
tkms,  trenches,  *c. :  it  is  well  built,  with  wide,  clean, 
and  well-pared  streets.  The  market  is  held  in  the  great 
square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  kdteMt' 
9ule,  built  in  165S,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ttruc. 
tores  In  the  kingdom :  the  piace  d'orme$  It  also  a  fine 
open  space  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and  much  f^ 

£ieuted  as  a  promenade.  Among  the  other  public  build- 
KS  are  comprised  the  exchange,  the  diurcb  of  St.  8er- 
Vsls,  the  ci-devami  college  of  Jesuits,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
flteatre ;  and  in  the  town  are  10  churches,  1  hospitals,  % 
orphan-asylums,  a  laxaretto,  athenseum.  fine  public  li- 
brary, and  society  of  agriculture.  Bf  aestricht  is  the  resl- 
de^se  of  the  governor  of  tbeprov.  and  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  assises  and  primary  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce ,  and  it  tends  6  deputies  to  the  States  of  the 
proT.  The  industry  of  the  town  comprises  the  manu- 
ncture  of  woollen  cloths  and  flannelt,  cotton  and  woollen 
jam,  fire-arms,  pins,  starch,  and  tobacco  ;  betides  which 
there  are  soap-factories,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  dye- 
bouses.  A  contiderAbie  trade  is  carried  on  with  various 
places  on  the  Maese  by  means  of  barges,  and  packets 
ply  daily  between  Maestrlcht,  Liege,  Nsmur,  tec.  Three 
large  fsdrs  are  held  here  during  the  year  for  horses  and 
cattle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  (crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge)  is  the  citadel  or  fort  of  Petersberg,  in  the 
suburb  of  Wyk,  famous  for  its  extensive  subterranean 
•tone quarry,  containing  numerous  intricate  galleriet  and 
passages,  and  abounding  with  curious  marine  and  saurian 
fossils,  some  specimens  of  which  may  be  teen  in  the 
museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  ( Famder- 
waelen.  Diet,  de  LHmbmrg,  ^e.) 

MAGDALENA,  a  river  of  S.  America,  and  next  to 
tbe  Orinoco  the  principal  In  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada, through  the  centre  of  which  it  fiows,  from  S.  to 
N.,  through  9  dM.  of  Ut.  It  rises  in  the  small  laae  of 
Papas,  In  the  Andes,  about  lat  V>  N.,  and  long.  76"^  sy 
W.,  and  runs  for  at  least  600  m.  between  the  middle  and 
E.  chains  of  the  Cordillera.  Its  entire  course  may  be 
estimated  at  about  800  m. :  It  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
about  65  m.  N.E.  Cartagena,  and  40  m.  S.W.  Sanu 
Marta.  Its  principal  tributary,  the  Cauca,  flows  between 
the  central  and  W.  chains  of^the  Cordillera,  and  Joins  it 
ttam  the  W.,  between  150  and  900  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its 
other  affluents  are  the  Sogamosa.  Sesar,  and  Bogota. 
The  towns  of  Nayva,  Honda,  and  Monpox  are  on  Its 
banks.  The  descent  of  ttie  Magdalena  is  said  to  be  as 
much  as  90  inches  a  mile  {Diet  Oiog.)  ;  and  the  strength 
of  its  waters  is  such,  that  they  preserve  their  freshness  to 
a  coosklerable  distance  from  Its  mouth.  The  Magdalena 
U  navigable  as  far  as  Honda,  in  lat.  fiP  14^  N.,near  which 
the  navlgatioo  is  interrupted  by  cataracu ;  but  its  ra- 
pidity is  such,  that  a  distance  of  10  leagues  aday  is  reck- 
oned very  good  progress  in  ascending  the  river,  for  a 
ekampaa,  or  flat-bottomed  boat,  manned  by  94  boga$,  or 
rowers.  Tbe  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate,  the  abun- 
dance of  caymans,  aikl  the  swarms  of  musqnitos  and  other 
Insects  that  infest  tbe  river,  contribiM  to  render  tiie  na- 
▼IgatioD  both  dangerous  and  unpleasant ;  but  the  Mag- 
daleoa  is,  notwithstanding,  the  main  route  for  the  com- 
Berdal  and  other  intercourse  of  the  inland  prov.  of  New 
Oranadawtth  the  ocfan. 

MAODEBUBG.a  fortified  city  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
of  whicfa  prov.  It  Is  the  cun,  on  the  Elbe,  74  m.  S.W. 
BerUn,  and  50  m.  B.S.BiBrunawkk.  lat.  59^  8' 4"  N., 
long,  no  as'  46^'  B.  Pop.  in  1(146,  with  Its  suburbs  rex. 
garrlsoo),  56,81<L  Magdeburg  is  a  fortress  of  the  flrst 
dass,  and,  ttom.  the  augmeotatioo  and  improvement  of 
tts  defeooti  tinee  the  war,  ft  is  now  considered  one  of  tbe 
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itroogMt  In  Europe.  Tbe  citadel,  on  an  island  In  the 
Blbe,  serves  also  as  a  state  prison.  Baron  Trenck  and 
Lafayette  having,  among  others,  been  confined  in  it. 

Magdeburg  Is  divided  Into  the  Old  town,  with  the 
suburb  Friedrichstadt.  together  composing  the  ancient 
fortress  ;  and  the  New  town  and  suburb  of  Sudenburg. 
The  latter,  however,  has  been  for  the  most  part  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  tbe  fortifications  are  now  so 
extensive  that  it  is  said  it  would  require  an  army  of  50,000 
men  to  invest  the  citr.  Magdeburg  has  one  good  and 
spacious  street,  called  the  Broadway;  but  all  Uie  other 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  two  large 
public  squares,  hi  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  This, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  of  N.  Ger- 
many, was  erected  between  191 1  and  1863.  and  has  been 
recently  repaired  at  a  cost  of  300,00i>  dollars.  It  has  two 
towers,  each  S40  ft.  in  height,  a  lofty  vault,  a  handsome 
high  altar,  and  numerous  tombs  and  monuments,  among 
which  is  that  of  Otho  the  Great  and  his  empress 

Mairdeburg  has  in  all  19  churches,  one  of  which  Is  for 
R.  Catholics,  a  sjmagngue,  an  ecrlesiasiicsl  seminary,  a 
female  high  school,  or  royal  boarding  house  for  the  eidu* 
cation  of  girls,  a  teachers*  seminary,  with  schools  for 
agriculture,  commerce,  surgery,  Jkc. :  5  hospitals,  a  lu. 
naiic  anrlum,  a  workhouse,  a  humane  institution,  a 
savings'  bank,  and  various  charities ;  an  arsenal,  extensive 
barracks,  and  other  millury  establishments;  several 
public  iibraries.  and  a  theatre.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
Is  the  seat  of  the  government,  of  the  board  of  taxation, 
the  superior  courts  of  Justice,  Uie  council,  and  the  military 
commandant  of  Prussian  Saxonv.  From  Its  position  on  the 
Eibe.  It  Is  an  important  mtrepot  for  the  merchandise  Im- 

Krted  Into  and  exported  from  the  central  parts  of  Germany 
that  river.  In  other  respects,  also.  It  is  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce.  A  canal,  commencinx  about 
90  m.  below  the  city,  connects  the  Havel  with  the  Elbe, 
ffiving  Magdeburg  a  direct  water  communication  with 
Berlin  amf  Frankfort  on  the  Oder:  and  it  Is  also  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  great  roads  which  lead  to  all  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Importance  within  a  radius  of  AOm. 
Its  manufactures,  which  are  pretty  considerable,  consist 
of  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics ;  oll-cloth,  hats, 
gloves,  tobacco,  soap,  earthenware,  refined  sugar,  chicory, 
vinegar.  Jkc,  with  numerous  tanneries,  breweries,  and 
distilleries.  A  large  quantity  of  salt  is  made  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  has  several  native  banking  esta- 
blishments, and  a  branch  of  the  royal  bank  of  Berlin. 
Several  newspapers  are  published  In  the  town;  which 
has  uniformly  an  air  of  bustle  and  activity. 

Magdeburg  was  repaired  by  Charlemapie,  and  im- 
proved and  enlarged  by  Otho  Uie  Great.  It  has  suffered 
numerous  sieges.  In  1(91  It  was  taken  by  assault  by  the 
Imperialists  under  Tilly,  by  whom  it  was  given  up  to 
military  execution,  and  was  nearly  burned  to  the  ground. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  eelebrued  natural  philosopher 
Otto  de  Guericke,  and  of  the  poet  SchulU.  (  Von  Zedlitx, 
Der  Preu»$i$che  Stoat,  111.  904,  905.;  Bergkamt,  Mtg. 
Lander,  »e.  Iv.  655, 656. ;  Stem  Hamdb.) 

MAGELLAN,  or  MAGELHAENS  (STRAIT  OF), 
a  strait  at  the  8.  extremity  of  8.  America,  separating 
Patagonia  from  Tierra  del  Foego,  Clarence  Island,  and 
the  Isle  of  Desolation.  It  extends  fWmi  Capes  de  las  Vlr- 
glnas  and  Esplritu  Santo,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Capes  Vic- 
toria and  de  los  Pilares,  on  the  Padflc  Ocean,  a  distance 
of  about  800  m.,  having  a  breadth  varying  fh>m  U  to 
40  m.  It  has  an  additional  communication  with  the 
Pacific  by  Cockbum  (Jhannel  and  Magdalen  Sound.  Its 
shores  are  lofty  and  generally  rugged,  and  Its  depth  is  In 
some  parts  very  great,  no  boUom  having  been  found  with 
upwards  of  1,500  ft.  of  line.  Some  safe  and  excellent 
bays  commiraicate  with  It ;  but,  generally  speaking,  its 
passage  is  extremely  dangerous,  both  Rom  the  vio- 
lence of  the  currents  and  the  sudden  and  heavy  tempests 
to  which  It  Is  subject.  It  was  discovered  by  Magelhaen, 
a  fkmous  Portuguese  navigator  In  the  service  of  Spain, 
in  1590.  Drake  traversed  It  In  bis  voyage  round  the 
worid :  and  it  has  since  been  fkeqnently  explored  by 
British  navigators. 

MAGGIORE  (LAGO  DI),  or  Lake  of  Locarno,  (an. 
Laeus  Verhamu)^  a  famous  lake  of  N.  Italy,  lying  partly 
between  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  partly  within  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Tessin.  It  Is  long  and  narrow,  stretch- 
ing above  40  m.  from  Magadino  at  its  N.,  to  8esto-Ca- 
lende  at  its  S.  extremity,  while  in  Its  wldiest  parts,  op- 

Kilte  to  the  mouth  of  the  Toce,  It  is  about  6  m.  across, 
t  Its  ordinary  breadth  does  not  exceed  ttxtm  9  to  8  m. 
Ito  general  direction  is  S.S.W.  and  N.N.B.,  and  it  may, 
in  fact,  be  considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  Tesslno, 
which  enters  it  at  its  N.  and  leaves  it  at  lu  8.  extremity. 
In  addition  to  the  Upper  or  N.  Teuino,  it  receives  on  its 
W.  the  waters  of  the  Toce,  and  on  iu  E.  side  those  of 
tbe  Tresa,  flowing  from  the  Lago  dl  Lugano.  Its  only 
outlet  is  the  Lower  or  8.  Tessina  In  some  places  It  u 
not  less  than  800  fathoms  deep ;  its  waters,  which  ara 
clear  and  of  a  greenbh  tinge,  are  well  stocked  with  flsh  ; 
and,  like  all  Alpine  lakes,  its  narigatioo  is  danferom 
tnm  sudden  squalls. 
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The  tconcry  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  tctt  rarled. 
That  of  the  upper  part  is  bold  and  nountaioous.  Its 
northero  branch  opening  into  one  of  the  most  beautlAil 
valleys  of  the  Rhstian  Alps,  which  form  a  magnificent 
amphitheatre  in  the  bacii  ground.  Towards  the  E.  and 
S.,  the  mountains  gradually  decline  to  the  plain  of  Lom- 
barciy }  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  Is  of  a  more 

?uiet  and  softened  diaracter,  yet  still  very  beautiftil. 
u  immediate  shores  are  richly  fringed  with  wood,  oc- 
casionally broken  by  picturesque  crags,  topped  with  cas- 
tles and  churches,  ana  with  numerous  villages  stretching 
along  the  water's  edge.  Though  inferior  in  wildness 
and  sublimity  to  the  lake  of  Como,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
that  of  Lugano,  the  softer  beauties  of  this  lake  are  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  the  more  attractive,  contrasted,  as 
they  are,  with  the  distant  grandeur  of  the  Alpine  chain. 
iConder*M  Italif,l,Zn.) 

The  Borromean  islands,  f^om  which  this  lake  has  de- 
rived a  great  portion  of  lu  celebrity,  are  situated  in  a 
bar,  on  Its  W.  side,  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Toce. 
Or  th&<ie  the  Jsola  BOia  and  the  J$ola  Madre,  are  the 
most  famous.  They  are  of  small  size,  and,  previoiuly 
to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  were  little  better  than 
bare  rocks ;  but  being  the  property  of  Count  Vitaliano 
Borromeo,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  St.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  residence,  and  to 
convert  them,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  time;  into  a 
sort  of  Italian  paradise.  They  were  consequently  covered 
with  earth  brought  ftx>m  the  a4ioinlng  mainland,  formed 
(especidlly  the  Isola  BelU)  into  splendid  terraces,  lined 
with  tree«  and  statues,  and  ornamented  with  superb  pa- 
laces. Unluckily,  however,  nothing  is  natural,  all  is 
art. 

"  On  eVty  tld*  tod  look,  bdiold  the  wall  I 
No  plca*tng  Intncaetas  Interronc, 
No  ittui  vildncM  to  perplex  the  acene ; 
Grove  noda  nt  arore,  eecn  aQer  luu  a  brother. 
And  half  the  piatfonn  Just  reniectt  the  other. 
The  lulPring  e;e  Inverted  nature  uea, 
Tma  cut  to  •tatoca,  ttatue*  thick  a»  tien ! " 

Pon**  Moral  Eut^,  It.  1. 114. 

For  a  lengthened  period,  however,  these  islands  were 
the  theme  of  tuiiversal  admiration ;  but  as  a  simpler  and 
purer  taste  b^an  to  prevail,  they  came  to  be  regarded 
with  very  different  feelings,  and  have  latterly,  perhaps, 
been  too  much  depreciated.  These  are  now  usually  looked 
upon  by  Englishmen,  at  least,  as  little  better  than  "  quar- 
ries above  ground ;"  and  as  evincing  only  the  w^th, 
extravagance,  and  bad  taste  of  their  founder.  (,Eustace*$ 
JlaiVt  vol.  iv.,  8vo.  edit. ;  Simons*s  liatti,  p.  S,  &c.) 

MAGINDANAO,  or  MINDANAO,  the  most  S. 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  see. 

MAGNESIA  ad  Sfpylum  (now  MANIS  A),  an  ancient 
town,  of  some  celebrity,  in  Asiatic  Turk^,  28  m.  N.E. 
Smyrna.  Pop.  according  to  Elliott  about  30,000,  of  whom 
4,000  are  Greeks,  SLOOO  Armenians,  and  a  few  Jews.  It 
is  situated  near  the  Kodus,  or  an.  Hermtu,  embosomed  in 
hllU  long  noted  for  the  production  of  loaidstones,  and  is 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  neatest  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
being  In  the  width  of  its  streets,  and  other  respects,  far 
superior  to  Smyrna.  The  principal  buildings  are  two 
mosques,  with  double  minarets,  indicating  a  royal  found- 
ation, and  the  interior  of  each  is  adorned  with  paintings, 
lamps,  ivory  balls,  ostriches'  eggs,  &c.,  such  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  mosques  of  Constantinople.  There  are  38 
other  mosques,  and  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews  tuve 
their  respective  places  of  worship.  A  Jewish  college,  lu- 
natic asylum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Amurath  II  aire  the 
only  other  public  edifion,  except  the  khans,  which  are 
numerotu,  and  well  built.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  and  goats*  hair  shawls,  employs  manv  of 
the  Inhab.,  and  the  town  derives  some  importance  Irom 
behig  on  the  great  road  between  Smrma  and  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor.  (BiUoit,  a  5&-.'64. ;  Chandler,  i. 
308.) 

Magnesia  was  in  all  probability  odonised  by  the  Mag- 
nesians  of  Thessaly,  not  long  after  the  foundation  of 
Cyme  and  Smyrna,  two  other  iEU)lian  cities.  It  Is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  a  signal  victory  otHained  bv  the 
Romans,  under  the  two  Sdpios,  over  the  forces  of  An- 
tlochus  the  Great,  who  was  consequently  obliged  to 
retire  beyond  the  chain  of  Taurus,  and  leave  Asia  Minor 
at  the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  The  inhab.  afterwards 
displayed  great  bravery  in  defending  thdr  town  against 
Mithridates.  In  the  relan  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  17,  Mag- 
nesia, in  common  with  11  other  cities,  was  all  but  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  and  owed  iu  restoration  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  emperor's  generosity.  Duodeeim 
celebm  Asia  urbet  eoUaptm  noetmmo  motu  terrm  ;  qmb 
imarovUior,  graviorqme  pe$ti»  fait :  neque  tolUum  in 
taU  eatu  ^ugium  sabtfcmiebat  As  tjgterta  prorumpendi, 
quia  didu^is  tertit  hamriebaHtur.  Jsperrima  luet  ia 
eo$dem  miseticordiam  traxii :  centies  $e$teriium  foUici- 
tms  Citaar  et  qaanium  <eraHo  pendebant  in  munquen' 
nium  remisit.  Magnete*  a  Simtto  proximi  damno  ae 
remedio  habiti.    {  Tae.  Attn.  ii.  47.) 

It  was  a  flourishing  city  at  a  late  period  of  the  Roman 
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empire,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 4th  oentorj 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sarkhan,  sultan  of  Ionia,  aint 
finally  was  annexed,  in  1448,  to  the  dominions  of 
bomtft  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople. 

The  above  city  must  not  be  confounded  with 
ad  Meeandrwn,  close  to  the  modem  Inek-basar,^  and 
about  60  m.  S.S.E.  Smyrna,  which,  though  a  place  of 
some  consequence,  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylwn.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  the  rmns  of 
a  theatre,  stadium,  and  magnificent  octastyle  looic  tem- 
ple, said  to  have  surpassed  in  the  harmony  of  its  pro- 
portions even  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  (Leake** 
Asia  Minor,  p.  245.) 

MAIIABALIFOORAM,  or  MAVALIPOORAM,  a 
village  and  a  civious  assemblage  of  rock  temples  in  Uin- 
dostan,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  distr.  Chinglepot. 
about  33m.  S.S.W.  Madras;  lat  IS^  SfK  N.,  Ions.  80'' 
IG'  B.  The  temples  in  their  general  character  closely 
resemble  those  at  EUora  and  elsewhere,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Hindostan ;  but,  f^om  their  being  cut  in  a  granite 
rock,  they  are  in  better  preservation.  They  have  beea 
chiefly  consecrated  to  Vishnu,  whose  worship  appears  to 
have  predominated  on  this,  as  that  of  Siva  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  India.  At  the  foot  of  a  hiU  N.  of  the  village 
is  a  pagoda,  about  26  ft.  high,  nearly  as  long,  and  about 
half  as  broad,  hewn  from  a  single  rock,  and  covered  with 
sculptures.  Near  this  temple,  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
about  90  ft.  in  extent,  by  30  in  height,  is  covered  with 
bas-reliefs,  including  a  gigantic  figiu'e  of  Krishna,  an- 
other of  bis  favourite  Arjoon,  and  representations  of  a 
number  of  animals.  Opposite  to  this,  and  surrotmded 
by  a  stone  wall,  are  2  brick  pagodas  of  great  antiquity  i 
adjacent  to  which  are  2  excavaUons  in  the  rock,  one  sup-, 
ported  by  pillars,  in  a  manner  somewhat  like  the  cave  oft 
Blephanta,  and  the  other  fronting  a  sculptured  group, 
supposed  to  represent  one  of  Krishna's  adventure*. 
Still  proceeding  S.,  the  traveller  crosses  a  rocky  hill,  la 
which  is  a  spacious  excavation,  in  the  middle  compart- 
ment of  which  is  a  figure  of  Siva  between  Brahma  and 
Vishnu :  while  at  one  end  of  the  temple  is  a  aigantac 
figure  of  Vishnu  sleeping  upon  a  cobra-de-capello.  and 
at  the  other  an  eight-armed  goddess,  mounted  on  a  Hon, 
rescuing  a  human  figure  ft-om  a  buflblo- headed  demon* 
Several  of  the  figures  are  executed  In  a  very  superior 
style.  About  a  mile  further  S.  are  other  sculptured 
rocks,  said  to  surpass  those  already  noticed.  One  pagoda 
is  about  40  ft.  in  height,  by  29  in  length  and  breadth :  and 
another  49  ft.  in  length  and  breadth,  and  25  ft.  hi  hdght, 
but  rent,  as  by  some  violent  convulsion,  from  top  to 
bottom;  besides  which  there  are  three  smaller  strao- 
tures,  and  large  figures  of  a  lion  and  an  elephant,  the 
last  extronely  true  to  nature.  E.  of  the  village,  and 
washed  by  the  sea,  is  an  ancient  stone  IMkCoda,  within 
which,  also,  are  several  sculptured  figures.  The  sea  haa 
obviously  encroached  tm  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  lias 

Erobably  submerged  many  temples  that  formerly  existed 
ere.  Mahabalipooram  is  believed  to  have  been  aodently 
of  considerable  importance  as  a  metropolis  of  the  king* 
of  the  race  of  Pandion,  in  Hindoo  mythology.  (GoUii^' 
ham  in  Asiat.  Eesfarches.r. ;  Hebfr,  4ie^  passim.) 

MAHADKO  TEMPLE,  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo 
worship  in  British  India,  prov.  Gundwanah,  on  the  Ner. 
budda,  00  m.  S.B.  Huuingabad ;  Ut.  220  22*  N.,  long. 
78^  35'  E 

MAHANUDDY  (MoAa  Nadi,  the  great  river),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Hindostan,  having  its  source  in  tbm 
Srov.  of  Gundwanah  ;  lat  21°  30^  N.,  long.  81o  K,  and 
owing  mostly  E.  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  it  enter* 
1^  numerous  mouths,  about  Ut.  2(P  N .,  and  between  long 
860  30^  and  87°  E.,  after  a  course  of  more  than  500m. 
At  Cuttack,  about  70  m.  from  the  sea,  the  river,  in  tha 
rainy  season,  has  a  breadth  of  about  2  m.*,  but  it  ia,  not- 
withstanding, fordable  at  this  point  ftrom  Jan.  to  Jime. 
During  the  rains  it  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  almost 
800  m.  f^om  the  sea.  lu  deposiu  consist  of  a  coarse 
sand,  hostile  to  vegeUtion,  but  frequently  contalnfaig 
diamonds  of  the  first  quality,  and  which  are  occasionally 
of  considerable  size.  (liamiUon's  R  J.  Ga*.) 

MA  HE',  a  sea-port  town  of  Hindostan.  It  belongs  to 
the  French,  and  was  formerly  their  principal  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  is  now  of  little  importance. 
It  is  admirably  situated  on  rising  ground,  beside  a  small 
river,  navigable  for  IxMts  to  a  considerable  distance  In- 
land, 40  m.  N.B.  Calicut.  Pop,,  in  1835, 3,355,  nearly  all 
of  native  races.  The  town  is  weU  built,  and  has  several 
handsome  hotis^,  3  churches,  &c.  Its  commerce  la, 
however,  small:  and  mostly  confined  to  cocoa-nuta, 
pepper,  arrack,  &c.    ((Wicial  Returns.) 

MAHIM,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Aunuigabad,  on 
the  island  of  Bombay,  near  lu  N.  extremity,  tat  lat.  19"  V 
N.,  and  long.  72"  58^  E.  It  has  a  Portugtiese  church  and 
a  R.  Cath.  college,  and,  in  1816,  iU  pop.,  with  that  of 
some  adiacent  villages,  amotmted  to  15,600. 

MA  I  DA,  a  small  town  of  the  Neapolitan  doro.,  prov. 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,  8  m.  S.  by  E.  Nicastro.  It  is  chiefly 
noted  for  an  engagement  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the 
4th  July,  1806,  when  an  English  army  under  Sir  John 
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Stoart  enthvly  defMted  a  greatly  coperior  French  totf 
under  Refoler. 

MAIDENHEAD,  a  mim.  bor.  and  markciC  town  of 
England,  eo.  Berks,  bund.  Brajr,  on  th^  S.  bank  of  the 
Thaqae*,  II|m.E.  by  N.  Reading,  and 27 m.  W.  London. 
Pop.  of  the  bor..  tn  1841,  Z^lb.  The  town  contiat* 
almost  entirely  of  one  street  extending  from  the  rlrer 
•boat  1  m.  along  the  high  road  to  Oxford,  and  lined  with 
nmnerous  respectable  and  a  few  handsome  houses :  it  is 
tolerably  well  flagged  and  macadamised,  but  only  par- 
tially lighted  with  gas.  The  guildhall,  tn  the  market 
place,  is  a  snadous  stone  buildtaig :  there  is  also  a  hand- 
aome  diar«  of  ease,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists  hare  their  respective  places  of  worship.  A  na- 
tional and  infknt  school,  with  S  Sunday  schools,  fbmlsh 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  there  are 
almshouses  and  other  charities  for  the  sick  and  aged. 
The  Bristol.  Bath,  and  Exeter  branch  of  the  great  west- 
em  road  is  here  carried  orer  the  Thames  bv  a  hand- 
some sUme  bridge  of  18  arches,  and  about  600  yards  S. 
from  it  is  another  bridge  of  8  ardies,  forming  part  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  which  skhts  the  town  in  its 
whole  extent  Maidenhead  appears  to  be  In  a  thrirlng 
condition :  It  has  no  roanUlaocures,  but  is  in  the  centre 
of  an  opulent  neighbourhood,  and  derlTCS  considerable 
trading  importance  from  Its  position  on  one  of  the  most 
frequented  roads  of  the  empire.  The  bor.  was  first 
chartered  by  Edward  III.,  ana  the  corporation  now  com- 
prises a  miqror  and  three  other  aldermen,  with  19  coun- 
cillors. Ck>rporation  rerenne,  1847-48,  <90/.  Markets  on 
Wednesday;  horM  and  cattle  felrs,  Whit- Wednesday, 
S«it.  n.,  and  Nor.  80. 

MAIDSTONE,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  hund.  of  Its  own  name, 
In  the  E.  dW.  of  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Medway  (crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  fire  arches), 
aO|  m.  E.8.B.  London,  and  85  m.  W.  tanterbunr.  Area 
of  par.  and  pari,  bor.,  4,490  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 16,920. 
The  town,  which  is  about  I  m.  in  lencth  from  N.  to  S., 
and  f  ra.  in  breadth,  consists  principally  of  a  well-built 
street,  leading  N.R.  from  theb*  idge  to  a  lengthened  narrow 
street,  along  the  road  from  RocbiBster  to  Tenterden ;  but 
exclusive  or  these  there  are  many  smaller  streets.  Among 
the  principal  public  bnildlags  are  the  co.  halL  a  modem 
structure,  well  adapted  for  the  business  of  the  assises, 
the  new  gaol,  an  immense  structure,  erected,  in  1818,  at 
an  expense  of  200,000^.,  covering  more  than  18  acres  of 
land,  and  ranking  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best  arranged 
in  England,  the  barradu  near  the  gaol,  the  county  ball- 
rooms, and  a  small  but  pretty  thMtre.  The  market- 
house,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  sale 
of  ctmi,  stands  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  behind  it 
is  a  new  market-place,  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
sale  of  proTisions.  The  church,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom,  is  an  extremely  handsome  embattled 
edifice,  with  a  lofty  tower,  Ibrmerly  surmoimted  by  a 
spire,  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1730 :  it  was  made  col- 
legiate In  the  reign  of  Richard  If.,  and  attached  to  an 
ecclesiastical  ooUege,  destroyed  with  many  others  at  the 
Reformation :  the  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburr.  There  is  also  a 
new  district  church,  erected,  by  the  chnrch-bulkUog 
commissioners,  at  an  estimated  coat  of  18,000£,  the  In- 
cumbencv  of  which  Is  in  the  gift  of  the  curate  of  Maid- 
stone. Places  oi  worship  are  also  suMiorted  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Unita- 
rians, and  the  Socie^  of  Friends.  A  free  grammar- 
school  was  founded,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by 
the  corporation,  which  has  two  exhibitions  at  UnlTcr* 
slty  College,  Oxford:  freemen  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  sons  here  gratis,  for  classical  insmiction, 
the  master  making  a  charge  for  other  branches  of  edu- 
cation. This  school  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state, 
and  Its  Ineflldenct  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
proprietaiT  school,  which  Is  well  supported  and  at- 
tended. A  Mue-coat  hospital  was  founded.  In  1711,  for 
the  clothins  and  education  of  53  Ix^s  and  48  girls,  and 
there  are  three  other  endowed  charity  schools,  and  a 
Lancastrian  sdiool.  Four  sets  of  almihouses  ftimish 
lodging,  clothing,  and  money  allowances  to  80  old  wo- 
men, and  various  beouests  and  charities  exist  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  poor.  A  philosophical  so- 
cietT  was  instituted  here  in  1824,  a  good  library  and 
reading-room  is  established,  and  a  newspi^per  is  pub- 
lished once  a  wedu 

**  Maidstone  is  In  a  very  prosperous  state,  and  there  is 
no  want  of  employment.  There  is  a  demand  for  houses 
of  a  superior  class,  and  many  have  been  built  since  tlie 
census  of  1831 ;  but  many  of  the  cottages  are  unoccu- 
pied, owing  to  the  completion  of  public  works,  which 
bad  been  going  on  for  some  years.  The  only  nianufoo- 
tory  of  any  Importance  Is  that  of  paper :  there  are  six 
paper-mills  In  tne  par.,  employing  about  800  hands.  The 
lelt,  blanket,  and  In^bag  manufactories  are  of  much 
less  extent.  Tliere  is  a  considerable  trafllc  on  the  river, 
which  has  been  for  manT  years  gradually  increasing ; 
and  the  annual  tonnage  of  vessels  passing  through  Hal- 
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Ungton  lock,  about  9  m.  tnm  the  town,  is,  at  present, 
supposed  to  average  190.000  tons,  on  which  tolls  are  paid 
to  toe  amount  of  about  9,600/.  The  prta»clpal  articles  of 
merchandise  brought  up  the  river,  are  coals  and  timber 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  of  Ton- 
Seven-Oaks,  and  the  whcde  weald  of  Kent.  A 
of  the  latter  article  is  imported  direct  fnm  the 
Itic  and  America.  The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated 
for  Its  abundant  produce  in  hops  and  fhiit,  both  of  which 
are  carried  down  the  river  with  paper  and  stone.'*  ( liMS. 
Corp.  Rtpoft.) 

Maidstone  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  frmn 
Edward  VI.,  in  1549,  but  fbrfeited  it  to  the  followinf 
reign,  owing  to  the  connection  of  its  inhab.  with  the 
tosurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Queen  Elisabeth 
wanted  another  ^larter,  with  tacreased  privileges ;  but 
this  also  became  void,  by  a  quo  varrattto,  soon  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted 
in  1748,  bv  Geone  II.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  of 
1887  the  Doroogn  is  divided  toto  8  wards,  the  corporate 
oOcen  beings  mayor  and  5  other  aldermen,  with  18  coun- 
cillors. Corp.  revenues  to  1847-48,  8.968/.  The  Lent 
and  summer  assises  are  held  here,  as  also  the  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  W.  division  of  Kent.  The  recorder 
holds  quarter  and  petty  sessions  within  the  borough ; 
and  a  county  court  Is  established  to  It,  before  which 
1,880  plaints  were  entered  In  1848.  This  borough  has 
sent  9  mems;  to  the  H.  of  C  hem  the  6th  of  Edward  VI. 
Down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was 
vested  to  the  flreemen  (by  Mrth,  apprenticeship,  and 
purchase)  not  receiving  alms.  The  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough were  not  altered  oy  the  Boundary  Act.  In  1849- 
50,  it  had  1,739  registered  electors.  Maidstone  is  also 
the  chief  idace  of  election  for  the  mems.  for  the  W.  di- 
vision of  the  county.  Large  markets  on  Thursday  for 
hops,  com,  horses,  and  cattle:  fairs  for  cattle,  ftc.  1st 
Tuesday  in  each  mouth,  F^  13.,  May  19.,  June  90., 
and  Oct.  17. 

MAILCOTTA,  a  town  of  HIndottan,  prov.  Mysore, 
and  a  celebrated  place  of  Htodoo  worship,  on  a  rocky 
hUl,  17  m.  N.  Sertogapatam  ;  lat  19°  39^  N ,  long.  760  49" 
B.  The  town,  which  is  op«n  and  paved,  has  atxmt  400 
good  houses,  mostly  occupied  by  Brahmins,  and  several 
rich  pagodas,  choultries,  &c.  Tiie  most  strlliing  edifice 
Is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Narasingha  (the  man- lion), 
which  stuids  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  mountain, 
and  Is  approached  by  a  staircase  cut  to  the  rock,  and  or- 
namentea  at  intervals  with  smaller  temples  and  arches. 
It  has,  besides,  a  temple  to  Krishna,  a  square  building 
of  vast  dimensions,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  colonnade, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  rich  in  jewels  ana 
other  articles  of  value ;  and  held  in  such  esteem  that 
TIppoo  did  not  venture  to  outrage  the  prejudices  of  his 
Htnooo  subjects  by  plundering  it.  There  is  also  a  large 
and  fine  reservoir  at  Mallcotta,  surrounded  by  numerous 
buildings  for  the  aconnmodatlon  of  devotees.  Near  this 
town  the  Mahrattas  defeated  Hyder  All,  to  1779.  {Ha- 
nUUon'M  E.  I .  Otnetteer.) 

MAINE,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America,  being  at  onca 
the  most  northerly  and  easterly  state  in  the  Union  ex- 
tending between  lat.  480  T  and  AT^  90'  N.  and  between 
670and7|0  W.  long.,  having  N.  W.  and  N.  Lower  Canada, 
E.  New  Brunswick,  W.  New  Hampshire,  and  S.  and  S.R. 
the  AtUntlc.  Its  area  and  pop.  could  not  formerly  be 
accurately  determined :  since  about  a  third  part  of  Its 
surface,  as  claimed  by  the  Americans,  formed  a  territory 
io  dispute  between  the  U.  Sutes  and  Great  Britain  ;  but 
this  question  was  happily  settled  to  1843 ;  and  Its  area 
may  now  be  estimated  at  about  80.000  sq.  m.,  and  the 
pop.  to  1840.  at  500,000.  Matoe  has  a  greater  extent  of 
coast,  and  more  good  harbours,  than  any  other  state  of 
the  Union.  Its  shores  are  all  along  Indented  by  deep 
bays ;  ami  the  opposite  sea  Is  studded  with  numerous  fine 
islands,  some  of^  considerable  sise.  Near  the  coast,  the 
surface  Is  level,  but  It  rises  on  proceeding  inland,  and 
most  part  of  the  state  is  hilly.  In  the  N.W.  a  mountain 
chato  forms  the  watershed  b^ween  the  streams  that  join 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  that  Call  toto  the  Atlantic : 
wnd  a  lateral  branch  Arom  this  chain,  bKweeu  lat.  460  ana 
46^  30",  seperates  the  basins  of  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot, 
ftc.,  on  the  S. ,  fh>m  that  of  the  St.  John's  on  the  N.  Se- 
veral of  the  summits  in  Maine  reach  an  elevation  of  4,000 
ft ;  and  Mount  Katahdin,  near  lat.  46^,  which  rises  to 
5.^  ft.,  is  reckoned  the  highest  ground  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  nas  been  estimated  that 
l-6th  part  of  the  surface  of  Maine  consists  of  water :  there 
are  numerous  lakes,  chiefly  in  the  N..  the  largest  of  which, 
Moosehead,  is  50  m.  to  breadth.  The  St.  John's  river  la 
ebewhere  noticed  (oal^,  p.  89.) :  the  Penobscot,  Ken- 
nebec, Androscoggto,  St  Croix,  &c.,  have  all  a  general 
S.  direction,  and  several  are  navigi^le  for  the  neater 
part  of  their  length.  The  climate  is  cold ;  Ice  and  snow 
last,  in  the  N.  and  central  parts,  from  October  to  April, 
and  the  summer  Is  short :  but  the  atmosphere  Is  generally 
clear,  the  weather  uniform,  and  the  country  salubrious. 
The  soil  on  or  near  the  coast  Is  sandv  and  poor ;  but  it 
improves  greatly  as  it  recedes  towards,  especially  along 
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the  banks  of  the  riven.  The  greater  portion  of  the  itate 
wat  orisliiallT  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fine  fir, 
beech,  &c.  In  the  S.,  and  some  of  the  central  parts, 
these  have  been  mostly  cleared ;  but  thev  are  still  nearljr 
unbroken  in  tlie  N.,  though  the  value  of  the  lumber  cut 
down  annually  in  the  state  is  estimated  at  10,000.000 
dollars.  Wheat,  maise,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  pease, 
bexns,  and  flax,  are  among  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. Apples  and  pears  grow  to  perfection  ;  and  cher- 
ries, plums,  and  grapes  grow  in  the  woods.  E.  of  the 
Kennebec,  and  along  that  river,  are  some  excellent 
arable  lands  ;  and  between  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  are 
some  of  the  finest  graxing  lands  in  New  England.  Till 
lately  the  rearing  of  sheep  has  been  the  most  Important 
branch  of  rural  Industry,  the  annual  value  of  the 
clip  of  wool  being  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  dollars. 
Good  marble  is  found  in  some  districu,  and  lime-borning 
is  extensively  carried  on.  Iron  ore  Is  abundant,  and 
some  lead  has  been  discovered.  Maine  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  hats,  shoes,  leather,  cordage, 
nails,  spirits,  maple  sugar,  ftc.  The  annual  value  of 
its  manufactures  baa  been  estimated  at  10.000,000  dnl- 
lars.  Its  exports  consist  chieflv  of  lumber,  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  shipped  for  the  West  India  islands,  as 
well  as  for  the  neighbouring  states ;  dried  fish,  pickled 
salmon,  beef,  pork,  butter,  wool,  grain,  hay,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  marble,  tec.  In  1847,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  1  ,O4,S03  dollars,  and  that  of  the  im- 
forts  to  fi74,050  dollars.  A  canal  20|  m.  in  length,  flrom 
*ortland  to  Segabo  Pond,  was  completed  in  1829 ;  and 
the  railway  fh>m  Bangor  to  Orono,  10  m.  in  length,  in 
1836.  Other  railways  nave  been  projected,  and  some  have 
been  incorporated.  In  1833,  Maine  had  50  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  4,969,000  Hollars.  The  legislative 
power  is  vetted  in  a  senate  of  35  mems.,  and  a  notue  of 
representatives  of  187  mems.,  who,  together  with  the 
governor,  are  chosen  annoallv  bv  all  the  white  male  dtl- 
lens  above  21  years  of  age,  wno  nave  resided  in  the  state 
during  the  8  months  preceding  the  election,  and  paid 
taxes.  The  governor  Is  assisted  by  an  executive  council, 
of  7  mems.  elected  by  the  legislature.  The  general  as- 
semblv  of  the  2  houses  convenes  annually  at  Augusta. 
The  Supreme  Judicial  court  has  all  the  usual  powers  of 
a  court  of  chancery.    The  Ju'iges  are  appointed  by  the 

Sovemor  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  and  hold  office 
uring  good  behaviour.  All  Judicial  offices  are,  however, 
vacated  at  the  age  of  70  years.  Each  town  is  required 
by  law  to  raise  annually  a  sum  equal  to  40  cents  for  each 
Inhab.,  which  is  distributed  among  the  town  schools  in 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  each.  The  state 
has  30  academies,  a  Baptist  college  at  Waterville,  theo- 
Ir>gical  seminaries  at  Bangor  and  Readfleld,  and  Bowdoin 
College,  with  a  medical  school  at  Brunswick,  established 
in  1794,  and  which,  in  1839,  was  attended  by  1 18  studenU. 
Maine  is  divided  into  10  counties.  Augusu  is  the  politi- 
cal cap.,  but  it  is  Inferior  in  point  of  sise  to  several  other 
towns,  as  Portland  (which  see),  Bangor,  &c  Bangor, 
at  the  head  of  the  tide-water,  has  lately  become  the 
most  important  plareon  the  Penobscot.  In  1840,  its  pop. 
amounted  to  8.6.7,  having  nearly  trebled  since  1830 ;  and 
it  was  then  said  to  export  annually  between  800,000,(00 
and  400,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  militia  of  the  state, 
which  is  in  8  divisions,  consisted,  in  1838,  of  49.900  men. 
Maine  has  a  smaller  public  debt  than  any  other  sute  of 
the  Union,  Georgia  excepted,  the  amount  in  18S9  having 
been  only  6M,976  doll*.  This  state  sends  8  mems.  to 
congress.  Maine  was  first  permanently  settled  by  the 
British  in  16-15,  previously  to  which  it  had  only  been 
transiently  occupied  by  the  French.  It  subseouently  be- 
came a  proprierary  government;  but  in  1652  it  was 
annexed  to  Massirhusetts,  to  which  it  remained  at. 
tached  as  a  suiKirdinate  district  till  1820,  when  it  was 
eonstituted  a  separate  state  of  the  Union. 

The  N.B.  territory,  disputed  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  States,  consisted  of  tlie  upper  valley  of  the 
St.  John  river,  chiefly  between  lat.  46O80'and48»  N.,  and 
long.  67^  and  70^  W  ,  including  an  area  of  above  10,000 
sq.  m.  The  limiU  claimed,  as  well  by  the  British  as  by 
the  Americans,  are  l^id  down  in  the  map  of  the  British 
possessions  in  N.  Americ;i,  prefixed  to  the  article  Ca* 
MADA  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work ;  and  there, 
also,  is  indicated  the  line  between  the  possessions  of  the 
contending  parties,  as  laid  down  by  the  late  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  whose  decision  as  arbiter  the  question 
was  once  referred.  It  will  be  seen,  by  an  inspection  of 
the  map,  that  the  arbiter  did  not  adopt  the  views  of 
either  par^,  bat  decided  on  an  Intermediate  boundary. 
The  question  was  subtequentiy  settled  by  negotiation 
on  Csir  and  equitable  terms.  The  disputed  territory 
was  very  fertile,  and  was  well  watered ;  but  it  was  ob- 
viously more  valiuMe  frt>m  ita  position,  than  for  any 
thing  else.  Had  not  the  negotiations  with  respect  to  it 
eoeae  to  a  padflc  termination,  it  would  have  made  but  a 
miserable  compenaatloo  to  the  snccessAil  party  for  the 
mischiefs  that  would  have  been  occasioned,  even  by  • 
•ingle  eampnign. 
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Mainb,  a  river  of  W.  Gemaaoy.    See  Matk 

Mains,  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France,  now  distri- 
buted between  the  deps.  Mavenne  and  Sartbe. 

MA1NE.E T-LOIKE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  W..  tar- 
merly  comprising  the  sreater  part  of  the  prov.  of  Anjou, 
chielf V  between  lat.  47^  and  47^  50'  N.,  and  long.  OO  asMl 
P  W.,  having  N.  the  deps.  Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  B. 
Indre  et- Loire,  S.  Vienne,  Deux-Stvres,  and  Vendue, 
and  W.  Loire- Inf^^rleure.     Greatest  length,  E.  to  W., 
about  70  m  ,  breadth  osually  about  40  m.    Area.  722.163 
hectares.  Pop.  (1846)504,963.   Surfisce  uikdulatlng.   Tbo 
Loire  intersects  the  dep.  from  B.  to  W  ,  dividing  it  into 
two  nearly  eaual  parts;  and  Is  Joined  within  its  limits  bf 
the  Maine,  Anthion,  Thonet,  Layon,  &c.    The  Maine  u 
a  continuation  of  the  Mayenne,  which  changes  its  name 
after  it  has  been  Joined  by  the  Sarthe.    ft  passes  bj 
Angers,  and  unites  with  the  Lcrire  about  5  m.  below  that 
city.    Its  entire  length  is  8  m.,  throughoat  which  it  Is 
navigable.   In  1835, 440.196  hectares  of  the  surfMe  of  thia 
dep.  were  estimated  to  be  arable,  80,023  in  pasture,  88,260 
hi  vineyards,  61,838  in  woods,  and  48,271  iu  heaths,  wastes, 
&c    More  com  is  produced  than  Is  reouired  for  borne 
consumption.     Nearlv  2,128,000  hectolitres  are  said  to 
have  been  harvested  in  1885,  of  which  1.005,000  wero 
wheat,  and  547,680  rye.   Agriculture,  as  in  the  eontiguooa 
departments,  is  very  backward :  the  lands  in  lease  are  all 
held  on  the  mrtaver  principle,  the  rent  being  a  certain 
proportion,  usually  about  half  the  produce :  the  oocu- 
piers  are  poor,  unlnstructed,  and,  of  course,  strongly  at« 
tached  to  routine  practices.     Hemp  and  flax,  prunes, 
melons,  walnuts,  applet,  and  various  other  frtitts.  are  said 
to  be  of  superior  quality.    The  produce  of  wine  is  esli* 
mated  at  about  500,000  hectol.  a  year.   Some  of  the  white 
wines  are  rather  well  esteemed ;  but  the  greater  portton 
of  the  vintaige  is  either  converted  into  brandy  or  vinegar. 
The  latter,  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  is  known  In 
commerce  as  vinaigre  de  Saumur.    Exclusive  of  wine, 
this  dep.  produces  annually  A'om  50,000  to  60^000  hectol. 
of  cyder.    The  industry  of  the  rural  pop.  is,  however, 
chiefly  exercised  In  rearing  and  fkttening  cattle  for  the 
Paris  markets,  and  in  breedina  horses.     In  1830  there 
were  stated  to  be  223,.'i39  head  of  cattle  in  Malne-et> 
Loire—  a  greater  number  than  in  any  other  dep.  of  the 
W.  of  France;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stock  of 
sheep  (180,000)  was  comparatively  small.     In  188.\  of 
140.411  properties  subject  to  the  contribution  fimeiSrr, 
68,686  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fir.,  and  21,645  at 
ftom  5  to  10  fir.    At  the  same  time  832  properties  were 
assessed  at  more  than  1 ,000  fr.    This  dep.  has  the  largest 
and  most  important  slate  quarries  in  France.    These  are 
situated  near  Angers,  and  are  extensive  excavations,  in 
one  place  to  the  depth  of  450  ft.  below  the  surface.  They 
employ  more  than  8,000  workmen,  and  several  steam- 
engines,  and  are  said  to  vMd  about  80  millions  of  slates  a 
year.    At  CholleC  (which  see),  and  other  oarts, some  ex-> 
tensive  woollen,  cotton,  and  other  manulactures  are  es- 
tabll>hed,  employing  a  large  number  of  hands,  and  pro> 
ducing  goods  of  the  estimated  value  of  20,000,000  w.  a 
year.    At  Angers  is  a  large  sail-cloth  fectory ;  wooden 
shoes  are  made  at  Moulicheme ;  and  the  dep.  has  nu- 
merous sugar  refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  papers 
mills,  dyeing -houses,  ftc. ;  and  at  Angers  is  one  of  the 
two  royal  schools  of  arts  and  trades  estsAdished  in  France 
(the  other  is  at  Chalons-sur  Marne),  at  which  about  450 
pupils  are  supported  partly  or  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
government.    Maine-et-Loire  Is  divided  into  5  arronds. : 
chief  towns.  Angers,  the  cap.,  with  86,892  Inhabs.^  Baofi, 
Beaupreau,  Saumur,  and  Segr6.    Total  public  revenue 
(1844).  13,183,971  tr.    {Hugo,  art.  Maime-rt'Loirti  QgU 
dot  Tabtes,  ^e^ 
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MAJORCA  (Span.  MoOorea),  the  largest  of  the  Ba- 
learic Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  belonging  to 
Spain,  firom  the  B.  coast  of  which  it  is  110  m.  distant, 
Palmas,  the  chief  town,  being  in  lat.  89^  88*  K.,  long. 
iP^y  E.  Greatest  length,  4gm.;  do.  breadth,  49  m.: 
estimated  area,  1,340  sq.  m.  Pop.,  according  to  Minano, 
181,806.  Its  shape  la  that  of  an  irreiralar  four-skied 
figure,  the  angles  of  which  are  formed  w.  by  Cape  Tra- 
montajia,  N.  by  Cape  Formenton,  K.  by  Cape  Petl,  and 
S.  by  Cipe  Sallnos.  The  surface  is  extremely  uneven, 
and  Is  divided  into  two  prettv  equal  parts  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  the  Silla  de  TorlUos, 
rises  5,114  ft.  above  the  sea  These  mountains  are  not 
volcnnic,  but  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  sienite,  and  por- 
phyry, over  which  lie  beds  of  gray  wack^,  cUnr,  slate,  and 
coal ;  lead  and  iron  are  found,  but  not  m  sufllcient 
abundance  for  mining  purposes.  The  rivers  or  rather 
torrents  of  Minorca  are  short,  rapid,  and  very  niimeroos, 
affording  creat  facilities  to  irrigation.  The  climate  Is 
exceedingly  mild,  salubrious,  and  agreeable :  the  ther- 
mometer during  winter  scarcely  ever  flUls  below  480,  its 
average  height  being  650,  and  cold  and  strong  N.  winds 
are  of  rare  occuirenoa  The  temperature  oi  sumnner 
varies  between  840and  880  Fahr.  (  but  the  heat  is  seldom 
oppressive,  owing  to  the  constant  sea-brsetes.    The  red. 
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ionaf  toO  of  the  Boontalnt,  tbooffa  stoay,  to  exiumdy 
rich,  prodvsiag  tpontanaoiulv  grrst  nunobert  of  wlla 
olivet,  grapet,  «c ;  In  tbe  pUliM  U  to  much  laM  fertile, 
oving  to  tbe  Miporflaitjr  of  raototore,  and  the  abeeoce 
of  any  tjrttem  of  drainage.  AgricQiture  to  In  a  verr 
rode  and  debated  state ;  and  the  growth  of  com,  which 
In  wet  year*  totally  bito,  meets  only  half  the  consamp- 
tion  of  tbe  toland,  the  annual  Importf  of  thto  artkle 
being  about  6,000  fknegas,  chleOy  ntNU  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.  Olive*  are  raised  in  very  large  qoantities, 
tbe  crops  averaging  about  180/100  arrobas  yearly ;  the 
fruit  Is  smaller  than  that  of  Andalusia,  but  at  Juicy  as 
tbe  best  of  ti»e  growth  of  Provence.  Wine,  both  red 
and  white,  to  abundant,  etpedallr  near  Banalbufar  and 
Falanicbe;  considerable  quantldet  are  exported,  and 
much  to  likewise  used  in  tbe  dittlllatioo  of  brandy. 
FruH  and  vegetaMet,  especially  oranges,  figs,  melons, 
caroht,  pttmpUnt.and  cauliflowers,  grow  plentifiilly,  and 
attain  a  large  tlse.  Large  ouantltiet  of  saAtm  also  are 
produced,  of  preferable  quality  to  that  of  La  Mancha. 
There  to  no  want  of  fine  pasture  In  the  Island ;  but  little 
attention  Is  paid  to  cattle-breeding.  Tbe  sheepare  large, 
and  hogs  sometimes  attain  tbe  weight  of  GOO  Ibt.  or 
about  38  tCone.  Mule*  and  attes  are  reared  in  great 
number*,  and  sent  to  Valencia  and  other  prov*.  in  the 
S.  of  Spain.  Hare*  and  rabbits,  partridges,  ouails, 
•nipes,  Ac.  are  abundant,  and  the  coa*t  swarm*  with  fith 
of  various  kinds  and  gooid  quality. 

The  trade  of  Bli^orca  it,  relatively  to  It*  stse,  very 
cooeiderable,  chleflr  with  Sfiain,  France,  and  England : 
ita  export*  comprtoe  oil,  wine,  brandy,  orange*,  ana 
other  fruit*,  caper*,  sallhro,  wine,  mule*,  and  aste*,  with 
caaaller  quantitie*  of  homei^nade  goods,  as  palm  broon* 
and  baskett,  turnery  ware*,  and  water-proof  hau  for 
aailort,  ita  import*  oontitting  of  wheat,  talt  beef,  iron, 
tugar,  grocerfept,  woollen  and  cotton  good*,  hardware, 
Ac,  chiefly  tram  France,  England,  and  the  N.  of  Europe ; 
but  the  predae  amount  of  tbe  trade  of  Mi^iorca  cannot  be 
aarertalned. 

The  inhabitant*  are  detcribed  by  FItcher  at  bearing 
a  ttrikitig  retembbmce,  "  both  in  their  external  appear- 
ance and  general  character,  to  the  Catalans,  being  equally 
hardy  and  courageout,  equally  blunt  and  Jealout  of^ their 
honour,  eaually  fndustriout  smd  ingenlout,  equally  good 
tailor*  and  skllAil  farmers,  with  their  continental  neigh- 
bours ;  and  their  language  It,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  cor- 
rupt dialect  of  tbe  Catalan." 

Ifajorra  comprise*  only  two  town*  of  any  Importaaee, 
and  IS  village*,  the  re*t  being  mere  hamlet*.  Numerou* 
detached  Cum*  and  countnr  houses,  however,  are  scat- 
tered over  diftrent  parts  of  the  toland  ;  and  in  all  the 
fine  valleys  one  m^  meet  with  numbers  of  elegant  villas, 
in  which  the  higher  clattet,  who  are  utually  much  at- 
tached to  a  country  life,  tpend  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Tbe  roadt  have  alto  been  contideraMy  improved 
within  the  last  eight  years,  and  there  to  a  tolerably  good 
comrounicatkm  between  diflHent  part*.  The  cap.  of 
Maiorca  to  Palma  rtometimet  alto  called  Minorca),  si- 
tuated in  a  bay,  of  It*  own  name,  on  the  8.  tide  of  the 
Uland,  and  having  a  pop.  (according  to  Mifiano)  of 
S4,343  pertont.  It  to  agreeably  placed  in  a  deUghtfbl 
country,  and  to  pretty  ttrongly  fortifled  ;  the  houtet  are 
larse  and  well  built ;  but  the  ttreett,  being  narrow,  dark, 
and  ill-paved,  give  ft  a  wretched  and  mean  appearance. 
Tbe  chief  public  buildings  are  tbe  govemor't  palace,  a 
large  ttructure  with  extentive  gardent,  a  cathedral,  ex- 
cfaMge,  town-hall,  and  theatre.  The  tnhab.  are  aedve, 
enterprising,  and  laboriout:  and  almott  the  whoto.trade 
of  the  toland  I*  concentrated  in  lu  port  The  road  of 
Palma  aflbrd*  excellent  protection  mr  shipping,  except 
during  storm*  ttom  the  8.E. ;  but  the  little  harbour, 
called  Puerto-Pi,  to  more  *ecnre,  and  fumithe*  anchor- 
age fbr  the  largeit  frlgatet :  the  port  it  defended  1^  two 
wrtUfbrtifled  cattle*.  Among  the  other  town*  of  Ma- 
jorca, tbe  largest,  with  their  retpective  pop*.,  are  Llu- 
mi^or  (ft,6a0),  Campot,  remarkable  for  itt  mineral 
water*  and  takpant  (4381 ),  Santenay,  celebrated  for  itt 
•tooe-qnarrle*  (1,600),  Falankhe,  where  to  made  the  best 
brandy  of  tbe  toland  (6,800),  Manacor  (8,905),  Pollenu 
<7,S83).  and  SoUer  (5,614).  The  smaU  toland  of  Ca- 
brera tie*  8  m.  8.8. w.  of  Cape  SaUna*  t  it  Is  covered 
with  trees,  and  wholly  nnlnhabited,  except  by  convicts, 
of  whom  tiiere  to  here  a  small  d^pdi. 

The  BmUaric  Istandi,  of  which  Minorca  to  the  chief, 
were  more  andently  known  as  the  XtttAhg,  so  called, 
probably,  from  rising  out  of  the  sea,  like  the  backs  of 
bogs.  The  Phoniciaos  made  settlement*  in  them  at  a 
▼ery  early  period ;  and  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Car- 
thaginian* under  Hanno,  who  founded  Mago  (Mahon), 
and  Jmmon  (Cludadela),  both  towns  of  M&om.  The 
tolander*  were  celebrated  a*  tbe  moat  expert  dinger*  In 
tbe  Carthaginiaa  aerviee  during  the  Punic  wars,  and 
were  aftenirard*  equally  noted  a*  *uoee**ftil  pirate*,  till 
Qutntn*  Bfetelltt*  subdued  them,  and  hence  obtained  the 
•umame  of  Baiearicu$.  He  wa*  the  founder  alto  of 
two  dtie*  in  Mijorea,  PabmA,  the  pre*ent  cap.,  and  Pol- 
kniim,  now  Pnllenia.    Under  tbe  Koman  empire,  these 
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lalMMl*  beloofMl  to  the  Judicial  dtoCrkC  {oomwemim  Jmi- 
diema)  of  New  Carthage  In  Tarraconensto,  and  fnm  the 
reian  of  Conatantine  I.  to  that  of  Tbeodoslu*  L,  they 
had  tb^  own  government.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
W.  empire,  they  became  an  easr  conque*t  for  the 
Vandal*  and  Hun*,  from  whom  tbey  were  afterward* 
wreated  by  the  Moor*.  The  people  becomina  notorfcm* 
a*  pirates  and  robbers  on  the  coast  of  Christton  Europe. 
Charlemagne  headed  an  expedition  aaainst  them,  and 
succeeded,  not  only  In  taking  the  Islanos,  but  In  keeping 
postession  of  them  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which, 
they  were  retaken  by  tbe  Moors  :  nor  were  tbe  latter 
finally  expplled  till  IW5,  when  the  entire  group  was  for- 
mally annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

MALABAR.  Thto  term  to  usually  applied  to  deda- 
nate  the  whole  W.  coast  of  Hindostan  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  Bombay,  but.  strictly  speaking,  Malabar  only  extend* 
as  far  N .  as  the  Malabar  language  to  spoken,  or  to  lat. 
13^  aO'.  The  Brittoh  prov.  ofMalabar  to  a  district  or 
colleetorate  under  the  BCadras  Presidency,  extending 
between  lat.  10^  13*  and  \t^  W  N.,  and  long.  75^  10'  and 
•jeP  60*  E.,  comprising  several  portfons  of  territory,  aa 
Wynaad,  Ac,  not  belonging  to  Hindoo  Malabar ;  and  nav- 
log  N.  Canara,  Coorg,  and  Ifysore,  B.  Coimbatoor,  8. 
Cochin,  andW.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Length,  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  about  150  m. ;  average  breadth  about  4S  m.  Area, 
6,961  *q.  m.  Pop.  (I816U17)  1J40,916,  of  whom  844,186 
were  Hindoo*,  »1,0S7  Mohammedan*,  and  14,401  Rom. 
Catholic*.  In  tbe  E.  the  wrfoce  to  mountalnou*,  com- 
pri*ing  a  portion  of  the  range  called  the  W.  gbant* :  the 
coast  to  low,  and  Indented  by  many  shallow  inlet*.  Be- 
tween these  two  regions  the  country  mostly  constot*  of 
undulating  hill*,  *eparated  by  narrow  valley*  in  general 
watered  hj  a  rivulet.  Nearly  all  the  river*  have  a  W. 
course.  Tne  chief  are  the  Codiln,  Beypoor,  Ballapatam, 
Ponany,  Ac :  the  bar  of  tbe  first  to  navigable  for  ship* 
drawing  15  ft.  water  ;  and  the  mouth  of  tbe  second  will 
adaUt  vessels  of  300  tons.  Lakes  and  tanks  incontider- 
able.  The  year  it  divided  into  three  tcatoot )  the  hot, 
from  F^miary  to  May  ;  the  wet.  from  May  to  October  ; 
and  the  cool,  during  the  remaining  montht.  Dente  fog* 
are  rare  on  the  coast,  but  they  utually  envelope  the 
ghaut*  from  April  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  toil  oo 
the  coatt  to  tandy,  but  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the 
cocoa>nut,  jack,  areca,  planUun,  cinnamon,  and  other 
treet,  pepper,  cofl^se,  the  tweet  potato,  and  other  larl. 
naceout  roott,  garden  vegetablet,  Ac.  In  the  interior 
the  toil  it  of  the  red  kind  common  in  the  8.  of  India,  and 
highly  (kvourable  for  rice,  which  frequently  yield*  two 
and  *ometime*  three  crop*  a  year.  The  rice  laodt  are 
town  after  the  flrtt  raint  in  April,  and  in  four  month* 
the  grain  to  ripe  for  the  tickle.  The  tecond  cropt  are 
raited  by  the  trantplantatlon  of  plant*  a  month  old, 
and  are  reaped  In  three  month*.  The  third  crop  to  a*- 
ttoted  by  tmall  reservoirt  and  tankt,  and  by  turning 
water  from  ttreamt.  About  788  tq.  m.  are  etumated  to 
be  under  rice,  and  190  in  gardent  and  Incloturet  of  pro- 
ductive tree*.  The  tide*  of  the  hills  are  often  formed 
into  terraces  for  cultlvatfon.  The  rest  of  the  surfsce, 
especially  in  the  uplands,  to  chiefly  covered  with  forests, 
among  which  the  teak-tree  to  very  prevalent,  and  an  Im- 

Grtant  source  of  wealth  to  the  district,  the  teak  of  Ma- 
lar being  considered,  upon  the  whole,  superior  to  every 
other  variety.  Beside*  the  above  article*  of  culture,  the 
mulberry,  mango,  tamarind,  sugar-cane,  ginger,  turmeric 
mustard,  arrow-root,  hemp,  cotton,  Ac,  are  grown,  and 
wheat  and  barley  on  the  hill*.  There  are  few  cattle. 
The  elephant  and  wild  hog  do  great  damage  on  the  bor- 
der* of  the  forest*  they  IfihabTt :  the  tiger,  bt*on,  elk, 
deer,  Ac,  are  also  met  with.  Towns  are  rare  lu  the  in- 
terior, and  villages  there  are  spread  over  a  large  space, 
families  usually  living  separate  f^om  each  other  within 
garden*  inclosed  by  ditches  and  high  banks.  Iron  to 
pretty  generally  found,  and  gold,  though  in  small  quan- 
tities, m  the  stindt  of  tome  of  the  river*.  Coarie  cotton 
cloth*  are  manufactured  in  a  few  place*  from  the  raw 
produce  of  the  dtotrlct ;  coir  to  made  fhxn  the  fibrous 
covering  of  tbe  cocoi^nut ;  oil  fh>m  it*  kernel,  and  arrack 
from  the  toddy  in  verv  large  quantitie*.  The  chief  ex- 
port* conttot  of^the  product*  of  tne  oocoa-palm,  amounting 
to  about  805,500  rupee*  annually.  From  10.000  to  15,C00 
candle*  of  pepper,  betel-nut  to  tne  value  of  560,000  rupee*, 
and  cloth  from  the  dtotrlct*  to  the  B.  to  the  value  of  from 
1.7004NX>  to  9.100,000  rupee*,  are  annually  exported.  At 
Calicut,  Tellicbery,  Cananore,  and  Ponany,  the  chief  com. 
merdal  town*,  there  are  numerout  Parsee  and  other  opu- 
lent merrbants.  Tbe  roads  throughout  the  dtotrlct  are  in 
good  order,  and  have  convenient  bungalows  every  10  or  15 
m.  Public  revenue  ( 1 816-17),  110.906/.,  of  which  the  land- 
tax  amounted  to  161,1691.  In  Malabar,  as  in  8.  Canara,  In- 
heritance goes  by  the  female  line,  among  the  Nairs  and 
other  Hindoo  caste*  which  inhabit  the  countrr.  On  the 
coaat,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Inbab.  are  Mohamme- 
dans,  and  manv  Mcmlays,  a  people  originally  derived  fkrom 
And>la.  The  CnrittIanr«digion^>pears  to  have  been  plantp 
ed  in  thto  part  of  India  at  a  vary  early  period,  and  many 
churches  were  found  existing  hj  the  rortuguese.    Ma- 
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labar  wu  governed  bv  various  Nair  d]nuutlet,  previously 
to  Its  conquest  by  Hyder  All,  tn  1761 ;  on  the  fall  of  Tlppoo 
Saib,  it  became  subsidiary  to  the  British,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Ifadras  Presidency  in  1808.  (Madras  Al- 
numaeksfor  183Sand  1839 ;  Hamittom's  E.  J.  Gax,  vol.  ii.) 

MALACCA   AND  NANING,  a  British  colony,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Bfalay  peninsula,  between  lat.  7>  and 
8°  N..  and  Ions.  \WP  and  IQSO  E. ;  having  N. W.  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Sangalore,  N.B.  those  of  Rumbowe  and  Johole, 
S.B.  that  or  Johore,  and  S.W.  the  straiU  of  Malacca. 
Area  estimated  at  1,000  so.  m.    Pop.,  in  1836,  87,706,  of 
whom  about  21,000  are  Bfalays,  4,000  Chinese,  and  2,400 
Europeans,   chiefly  English,  Dutch,  and   Portuguese. 
Surface  mostly  undulating ;  the  hills  are  covered  with 
Jungle,  and  the  valleys  rendered  swampy  by  the  rains. 
The  coast  also  Is  swampr  8.  of  the  town  ofMalacca,  but  to 
the  N.  It  is  generally  bold  and  rocky.    There  are  several 
rivers  ;  but  the  largest  is  only  navigable  by  small  vessels 
for  10  or  12  m.  from  its  mouth.    Opposite  the  coast  are 
many  small  granitic  islands,  which  serve  for  burial  places 
to  the  Malay  inhab.  of  the  colony.    The  country  Is  geO' 
logically  composed  of  a  granitic  formation,  overlain  1^ 
laterite,  and  this  again  by  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
which  becomes  thicker  the  nearer  the  coast.    The  soil 
near  the  sea-shore  is  very  productive,  but  in  the  interior 
it  is  otherwise ;  and  Naning  U  much  more  valuable  for 
iu  tin  mines  than  for  the  products  of  its  agriculture. 
The  climate  is  more  salubrious  perhaps  than  tnat  of  any 
other  British   coast  settlement   In  the   East.    It  has 
been  found  that  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  the 
deaths  among  the  troops  stationed  here  amounted  to 
less  than  2  per  cent. ;  and  Instanres  of  longevity  are  tn- 
qucnt  among  both  Europeans  and  natives.    Tno  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  77°6'Fah.;  and  there  is 
but  little  change  throughout  the  year  in  the  barometer, 
which  stands  at  about  30°.    Rain  falls  continually  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  days ;  but  as  rather  more  occurs  bietween 
September  and  January  than  at  any  other  time,  that 
period  is  termed  the  wet  season,     violent  squalls  and 
storms  of  lightning.  &c.  occur  during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 
The  produce  of  Blalacca  consists  chiefly  of  rice.  Jaggery, 
sago,  pepper,  rattans,  timber,  cocoa-nuts,  a  few  nutmegs, 
cloves,  oammer,  gambler,  gum  lac,  ivory,  gold  dust,  tin, 
fruits,  poultry,  and  cattle.  A  few  years  ago  the  rice  raised 
in  the  colony  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  four  months*  con- 
sumption,  the  additional  supply  being  brought  flrom 
Acheen,  Java,  and  Bengal.  A  principal  cause  or  this  was 
the  former  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who,  while  Malacca  be- 
longed to  tnem,  prohibited  the  raising  of  any  kind  of 
grain,  in  the  view  of  rendering  the  inliw.  wholly  depen« 
dent  for  their  supplies  on  Java.    The  British  govern- 
ment, however,  hai  given  every  encouragement  to  native 
agriculture ;  and.  In  183.%  the  crop  of  nee  amounted  to 
two-thirds  the  annual  consumption.     Cocoa-nuts  form 
a  consklerablo  portion  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes  of 
natives,  who  also  subsist  partly  by  Ashing.  For  the  trade 
of  the  colony,  see  poit. 

This  settlement  is  included  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
and  Is  governed  by  a  resident,  with  an  assistant  resident 
at  Malacca,  and  a  superintendent  at  Naning.  The  Dutch 
drew  from  it  a  surplus  revenue ;  but  since  it  came  into  our 
possession,  the  expenditure  has  lUways  exceeded  the  In- 
come by  about  100,000  rupees  a  year.  In  1837-38,  the 
revenue  only  amounted  to  63,548  rupees,  or  bfibAL 

Malacca,  a  to«vn  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  cap.  of  the  above  British  colony,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  lat.  2^  14'  N., 
long.  102«  12^  E  ,  about  100  m.  N.W.  Singapore,  and 
220  m.  S.S.E.  Pinang.  Pop.,  In  1832, 12,I«),  of  whom 
about  4.000  were  Chinese,  3.000  Malaye,  2.000  Chnllahs, 
and  2,000  Buroiieans.  "  The  town  of  Malacca  Is  divided 
by  the  river  above  mentioned  into  2  parts,  connected  by 
a  bridge.  On  the  left  bank  rises  the  verdant  hill  of 
St.  Paul,  surrounded  by  vestiges  of  an  old  Portuguese 
fort  Around  Its  base  lie  the  barracks,  lines,  and  most 
of  the  houses  of  the  military ;  the  stadthouse,  court- 
house, gaol,  church,  civil  and  military  hospitals,  the 
site  of  the  old  Inquisition,  convent,  tne  police-ofllce, 
the  school,  post-orace  and  master  attenoanl's  office. 
On  its  summit  stand  the  mins  of  the  and  ant  churdi  of 
our  Lady  d£l  Montt,  erected  t^  Albuquerque,  and  the 
scene  of^  the  labours  and  miracles  of  that  '  Apostle  of 
the  East,*  St.  Francis  Xavler ;  also  the  light-house  and 
flag-staff  A  little  to  the  S.  rises  the  hill  of  St.  John*s, 
and  in  the  rear  rises  that  of  St  Frauds.  On  these 
eminences  are  the  remains  of  batteries  erected  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  commanding  the  E.  and  S.  en- 
trances to  the  town.  Smaller  knolls  intervene,  covered 
with  the  extensive  cemeteries  of  the  Chinese.  The 
tombs  are  white,  and  constructed  with  much  care,  and 
surrounded  by  tow  walls  of  brick  and  chunan,  in  slume 
resembling  a  horse-shoe.  The  baaaars,  and  by  flur  tne 
greate«t  part  of  the  town,  are  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  anchoring  ground  in  the  roads  is 
secure ;  and  thouffh  largo  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  at 
a  difttaiico  of  2  m.  from  the  shore,  acddents  have  been 
rarely  known  to  happen.    Nativ*  craft  andior  mtidi 
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nearer,  under  the  lae  of  one  of  the  islets  doae  tawsborv.** 
{SewboWa  Malacca,  i.  109—111.) 

The  prindpal  puUic  institution  at  Malacca  b  the  An- 
glo-Cblnese  College,  established  tai  1818.  lU  main  oblecU 
are  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  literature  by  Eoropauia. 
and  of  European  Uteratore  by  the  Chineeo,  Malays,  and 
surrounding  nations,  and  the  dlAiston  of  duisaanlty. 
The  college  has  a  library,  well  stocked  with  Baropean 
and  Chinese  books,  Siameae  MSS.,  ftc. ;  and  attadted  to 
it  Is  an  English,  Chinese,  and  Bfalaypresa.  This  ootlcsv 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  acholar,  flroa 
whom,  also,  it  recdved  a  small  endowmeot  Bat  at 
present  it  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  fees  paid  by  the 
pupils ;  and  its  fbnds  are  by  no  means  in  a  proaperosis 
state.  Such  an  Institution  would,  however,  appear  to  be 
deserving  of  public  support.  There  are  alao  m  the  town 
6  Chinese  schools,  with  about  100  scholars,  beskles  seve- 
ral Hindoo  and  female  schools,  and  schoMS  eetabUahed 
by  the  Malays,  for  their  own  instruction  in  BngUah.  A 
UxM  account  of  the  mode  of  education  in  the  Chinese 
schools  may  he  seen  in  Newbold's  work  on  Malacca. 

Malacca  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade  : 
but,  owing  to  the  superior  advantMes  of  Pinanff  end 
Singapore,  its  commerce  has  rapidly  decreased  withm  the 
last  10  years,  and  It  is  now  very  limited.  It  exports  smell 
quantities  of  gold  dust,  balachong,  hides,  hogs,  fowls. 
Jaggery,  pepper,  dammer,  cordage,  a  little  ebony  and 
ivory;  Iron  implements,  fire-arms,  nails,  Ac, mannflM-^ 
tured  }oy  the  Chinese  smiths  at  Malacca,  with  rattans, 
lac,  and  aloe-wood  The  gold  and  tin  are  not  the  pro. 
duoe  of  the  British  territonr,  but  of  the  adjacent  native 
states,  whence  they  are  brought  to  Malaoca  by  native 
boats,  or  overland  by  coolies.  The  prindpal  imports  stfo 
earthenware,  iron,  rice,  sago,  opium,  nankeens,  Eoropeen 
and  Indian  piece-goods,  woollens,  paper,  provldons  and 
liquors,  for  the  European  and  Chinese  inhab. ;  salt, 
sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  &c.,  partly  for  home  consumption  and 
partly  for  re-shipment.  The  total  value  of  the  imports, 
in  1884-35,  amounted  to  467,459  doll.;  total  do.  of  expoite 
23^,122  doll. 

Malacca  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1252,  by  Iskan- 
der  Shah,  a  chief  (Vom  Siugwpore,  and  it  soon  became  n 
large  and  flourishing  dty,  its  influence  extending  over  all 
the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands.  It  was  first  vi- 
sited by  the  Portuguew  In  1508,  and  captured  by  then  in 

1511.  In  1641  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  In  179ft  b]r 
the  English.  The  latter  held  It  till  1818,  when  It  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch  ;  but  in  1825  the  latter  finally  ex. 
changed  it  with  us  for  the  settlements  of  BencooUen, 
&c.,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  But  we  much  doubt 
whether  its  possession  be  of  any  material  advantage,  or^ 
at  least,  whether  the  advantage  be  at  all  adequate  to 
countervail  the  expense  It  occaBons.  {Na/Aolf$  BrOigh 
Settlements  in  Malacca  ;  HamiitonU  E.  I.  Gex.,  ^) 

Malacca  (SrxArrs  or),  a  channel  of  the  Bastem 
Seas,  extending  from  lat.  V>  and  G^  N~  and  long.  98P 
and  I04O  E.,  between  the  Malay  Peninsula  on  theN.B. 
and  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  the  S.  W.  Its  length, 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  may  be  estimated  at  about  520ni. ;  ka 
breadth  varies  from  25  m.  opposite  Uie  Naning  territory, 
to  nearly  2C0m.  at  its  N.  extreml^.  It  Is  the  best 
and  roost  (yoquented  passage  fhnn  tne  Indian  Ocean  t3 
the  China  Sea. 

Malaga,  an  important  dty  and  see-port  of  Spain, 
k.  Granada,  and  prov.  of  Its  own  name,  at  the  bottom  oZ 
a  deep  b^,  on  the  Mediterranean,  68  m.  N.B.  Gibraltar, 
and  :»4  m.  S.  by  W.  Madrid  :  lat.  flGO  4y  SD*'  N.,  and 
long.  4P  2y  V»  W.  Pop.,  according  to  Mifiano,  61,860 ; 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  statement, 
and  the  pop.  is  believed  to  amount  to  near  65,000.  It  is 
built  along  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  mountains  grado* 
ally  descending  towards  the  sea:  westward  is  the  vega, 
watered  by  the  great  river  of  Malaga,  which  delivers  a 
large  body  of  water  fmm  the  B.  end  of  the  Serranta  de 
Ronda ;  wid  on  the  other  side  rise  naked  rugged  moon. 
talns,  overtianging  the  shore,  and  scarcdy  leaving  rooaa 
for  the  town.  But  the  most  imposing  view  of  Ma'wa  is 
(Vom  the  sea.  **  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  widebay, 
flanked  l>y  lofty  mountains,  and  by  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  Its  ancient  fortiflcations  and  castle,  whidi  cover  tlie 
hlU  rising  immediatdy  to  the  E.,  and  seem,  fhMn  their 

Sreat  extent,  like  the  remains  of  a  former  state.**  (livAte, 
.  136.)  The  streets,  as  in  all  Moorish  towns,  are  very 
narrow,  many  being  only  8  fl.  wide,  with  others  stDl  nar. 
rower,  badly  paved,  and  dirty  to  a  proverb:  the  houses 
are  high  and  large,  built  round  a  court,  the  tntsri<w 
having  a  clean  and  neat  appearance,  owing  to  the  abon* 
dant  use  of  whitewash.  There  Is  only  one  square  in  the 
town,  and  the  churches,  as  well  as  convoits,  are  so 
crowded  amonc  the  houses,  that  thdr  beauty,  if  they 
have  anv,  is  eflbctually  concealed.  '*  Indeed,*'  si^^  Mr. 
IngUs,  ^  the  only  handsome  feature  of  the  town  is  the 
Alameda,  or  public  walk,  the  buildings  round  which  are 
certainly  magnlflcent:  the  other  parts  present  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  intricate  streeu.  Inhabited  by  the  tradespeople.  * 
(vol.  li.  p.  189.)  The  chief  public  buildings  and  esta- 
blishmenU  are  a  cathedral,  with  a  chapter,  4  par.  churches 
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a  IM>op*t  palaM,  4  boi|rfUlf  (one  of  which  U  for  mi- 
litary), a  le^  seminary,  royal  coUefe  of  medklne  and 
surfRry,  a  foondling  acylum,  a  large  d^t  for  convicts, 
a  eiMtom^boiue.  and  1  endowed  scltoolt.  Among  these, 
howerer,  the  only  edifice  worth  notice  is  the  cathedral,  a 
large  building,  having  a  spire  970  ft.  in  height :  like  that 
of  Granada,  It  Is  In  the  transition  t^le.  bKwecn  the 
Cpothic  and  classic ;  the  roof,  instead  of  being  grohied,  to 
divided  into  numerous  small  circular  domes,  scMnewhat 
like  the  marigold  window*  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and 
the  modem  additiont  to  the  boilding,  though  not  quite 
in  keeping,  are  on  the  whole  designed  with  good  taste. 
{Cool/»  Saetcktt  in  Spain^  fl.  100?)  The  high  attar  and 
the  pulpit  are  of  flesh-cokmred  marble ;  **  but  the  part 
which  most  rivets  the  attention  to  thechotr»  called  by  the 
btognmbCT  Palomino  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
and  amolrable  fimr  the  periSMtlon  of  Its  carved  works,  re- 
presenting In  very  bold  relief  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
moft  dtottogntshed  of  the  saints."  (Toumtend,  iii.  19.) 
On  a  sharp  point  of  rock  commanding  the  city  stands  a 
line  old  Moorish  castle.  In  good  preservation,'  called  the 
Oibrti^mro  (prob.  Qrhel^-faro,  the  great  watch-tower), 
Irailt  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  fortress,  but  still  wholly  of 
AraMc  architecture :  It  to  altogether,  both  Uom  its  shape 
aiMi  situation,  a  very  curious  structure,  and,  if  fortified  on 
the  modem  system,  might  be  rendered  impregnable. 
Another  Bfoortoh  building.  In  tolerable  preservation,  was 
formerly  the  itersma  or  dock  for  the  ancient  galleys,  now 
aacd  as  a  storehouse.  {Swinburne^  i.99A.)  Tm  AteoQabo^ 
aa  Arabian  palace,  once  occupied  a  site  near  the  shore ; 
iNit  the  greater  part  of  It  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  the  custom-nouse.  At  a  short  distance  from  Malaga 
is  one  of  the  magnificent  but  unfinished  undertakings  of 
Charles  III-,  a  bridge  and  aqueduct  over  the  great  river  of 
Malaga,  which  flows  about  a  leagiie  distant  from  the  dty ; 
but  this  work,  on  which  a  great  outlay  was  Incurred,  was 
rendered  useless  a  few  years  afterwards  1^  a  work  un. 
dertaken  by  a  btohop,  who,  at  hto  own  expense,  brought 
water  Into  the  city  by  a  much  shorter  line.    (  Cook^  vol.  L 

p.  19.) 

Malaga  to  probably  entitled  to  rank  as  the  third  or 
fourth  port  of  Spain ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  oOlclid 
returns,  and  the  prevalence  of  srou^Ung,  it  to  impossible 
to  obtain  any  accurate  account  of  its  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  wines  and  fruit,  particularly 
raisins,  almonds,  grapes,  figs,  and  lemons :  there  to  like- 
wise a  considerable,  thooffb  smaller,  exportation  of  olive 
oil,  wHh  brandy,  anchovies,  cummin-seed,  aniseed,  ba. 
rllla,  soap,  ftc.  Lead  to  also  brought  thither  for  shipment 
flirom  the  mines  of  Alora  in  Granada.  The  imports  com- 
prise salt-fish,  hron  hoops,  bar-iron,  and  naito ;  cotton 
nbrics,  hides,  earthenware,  ftc. ;  with  woollen  cloths,  all 
sorts  oif  colonial  produce,  butter  and  cheese  from  Hol- 
land and  Ireland,  linens  from  Oermanv,  Ac  The  trade 
with  England  has  been  for  some  tiroedlminisbing,  owing 
to  our  small  demand  for  Malaga  wine ;  but  the  trade  with 
America  has  considerably  Increased,  owing  to  its  pretty 
large  consumption  both  of  the  fririt  and  wine  shipped  at 
thto  port.  Mr.  Inglto  has  giren  the  following  details  with 
respect  to  the  trade  of  thto  port,  which  mar  be  Interesting 
to  some  of  our  readers :  ~-  '*  The  wines  of  Malaga  are  of 
two  sorts,  sweet  and  dry ;  and  of  the  former  of  these, 
there  are  three  varieties:  1st,  the  common  'Malaga,* 
known  and  exported  under  that  name,  in  which  there 
is  a  certain  proportion  of  burnt  wine,  which  com- 
municates its  necultor  taste  to  the  '  Malaga : '  the  grape 
from  which  tnto  wine  to  made  to  white,  and  every 
butt  of  Malaga  contains  no  less  than  II  galto.  of  brandy ; 
Sdly,  '  Mountain,*  made  from  the  same  grape  as  the 
other,  and,  like  It,  containing  colouring  matter  and 
brandy,  the  onlv  dlAn^nce  between  the  two  being,  that 
for  *  mountain*  tne  grape  to  allowed  to  become  riper ;  Sdly, 
*  I.agrimas,*  the  richest  and  finest  of  the  sweet  wines  of 
Malaga ;  it  consists  of  the  droppings  of  the  ripe  ffrape  hiwg 
up,  and  to  obtained  without  tne  q)pllciitlon  of  pressure. 
The  dry  wine  of  Malaga  to  produosd  from  the  same  grape 
as  the  sweet  wine,  but  pressed  when  greener :  in  this 
wine  there  is  |  more  brandy  than  In  the  sweet  wine :  at 
least  1-1 9th  part  of  the  drr  Malaga  being  brandy.  The 
whole  produce  of  the  Malaga  vineyards  to  estimated  at 
from  ^SPG  to  40,000  butts ;  but,  owing  to  the  increasing 
stock  or  old  wine  in  the  cellars,  it  to  imposdble  to  be  pre- 
cise in  thto  calculation.  The  export  of  Malua  wines 
may  be  stated  at  about  27,000  butts.  The  prhicn>al  mar- 
kets are  In  the  United  States  and  the  states  of  8.  Ame- 
rica, to  which  countries  the  exports  are  rather  on  the 
Increase.  The  average  price  of  the  wines  shipped  fr^im 
Malaga  does  not  exceed  35  dollars  per  butt ;  tmt  wines 
are  occasionally  exported  at  so  high  a  price  as  170  dollars. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  Malaga  to  produce 
sherry,  but  not  with  perfect  success.  The  Xeres  grape 
has  been  reared  at  Blalaga,  upon  a  soil  very  similar  to  its 
native  soil ;  and  the  shen^  made  at  Malaga  might  be 
Introduced  into  the  English  market  as  sherry,  nor,  from 
Its  cheapness,  could  it  foil  to  command  a  sale.  One  rea- 
son of  the  very  low  price  of  the  wines  of  Malaga,  to  the 
ebeaoDtsi  of  labour ;  field  labour  to  paid  by  i|  reals  a 


day  (4W.).  wages  during  the  fhiit  and  vintage  tint  btinc 
about  double. 

"  Next  to  its  wbies,  the  chief  exports  of  Malaga  are 
fruiU;  as  raisins,  almoods,  grapes,  figs,  and  lemons. 
During  Sept.  and  Oct.  ISSa  the  export  of  raisins 
amounted  to  968,845  boxes,  and  91,916  smaller  packages. 
Of  thto  quanUty,  135^34  boxes  were  for  the  United 
States :  45,513  for  England ;  the  remaining  quantiiy 
being  for  France,  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  Ports, 
S.  Ajnerica.  and  Holland.  The  raisins  are  of  three 
kinds,  muscatel,  bloom,  or  sun  raisins  and  lexias.  The 
muscatel  ratoin  of  Malaga  to  the  finest  In  the  world,  and 
in  its  preparation  no  art  to  used,  the  grape  being  merely 
placed  In  the  sun,  and  frequently  turned.  The  bloom,  oi 
sun  raisin,  to  a  diftrent  grape  from  the  muscatel,  but  the 
process  of  preparingit  to  the  same ;  like  the  other,  It  to 
merely  sun  dried.  The  lexias  acquire  thto  name  from 
the  liquor  in  which  they  are  dimied,  and  which  to  com- 
posed of  water,  ashes,  and  oil  t  these,  after  betog  dipped, 
are  also  dried  in  the  sun.    All  muscatel  raisins  are  ex- 

rted  in  boxes,  and  also  part  of  the  bloom  ratoins. 
1839,  the  number  o€  boxes  of  muscatel  and  Uoom 
ratoins  exported  amounted  to  390,000,  each  box  contain- 
ing  95  lbs.  i  8.000.000  lbs.  In  all.  Thto  quantity  to  inde- 
pendent  of  the  export  of  bloom  raisins  In  casks,  and  of 
lexias,  the  annual  export  of  which  does  not  exceed  35,000 
arrobas.  The  export  of  raisins  to  England  has  fallen  off; 
the  export  to  America  has  constantly  increased.  In  1814, 
75  ships  deared  from  Bfalaga  for  England,  with  fruit  In 
1830,  up  to  the  1st  Nov.,  34  vesseto  had  cleared  out.  Of 
the  other  frulu  exported  from  Malaga,  grapes,  almonds, 
and  lemons,  are  the  most  extensively  exported.  In  the 
months  of  Sept  and  Oct.,  1830,  11,619  jars  of  grapes 
were  sent  to  E;ngtondi  6,499  to  America :  and  1,660  to 
Russia.  During  the  same  period  of  ttaneoLSgS  arrobas  of 
alBMods  (138375  lbs.)  were  exported  to  England ;  and 
thto  constituted  nearly  the  whole  export:  and  during 
these  months,  also,  there  were  exported  to  England  3,7fiv 
boxes  of  lemons ;  to  Germany,  4,901  boxes ;  and  to 
Russia,  840  boxes.  There  to  also  a  bu^  export  of  oil  from 
Malaga."  CSpam^Si.  145—149.) 

Malaga  has  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  by  a  fine 
mole,  700  yds.  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  to  alignthouse, 
ftimtohed  with  a  powerilil  light,  revolving  mice  a  minute. 
A  shoal  that  had  grown  up  round  the  mole>head  has 
been  removed  by  dredging.  The  harbour,  which  will 
accommodate  more  than  450  merchant  ships,  may  be  en- 
tered with  all  winds,  and  aflbrds  perfect  shelter.  The 
rort  dues  to  a  Spanish  ship  of  300  tons  amount  to  about 
I/.  IQr. ;  those  to  an  Bngush  vessri  of  the  same  burden 
being  about  91/.  Goods  may  be  warehoused  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  19  months,  on  paying  9  per  cent  ad  potortm 
in  lieu  of  all  charges ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
must  be  either  entered  for  consumption  or  re-sbippea. 
( For  weights  and  measures,  commercial  details,  ftc,  see 
Com.  Diet.,  art  Malaga  and  Spain.) 

Malaga,  Independently  <^  its  export  trade,  has  manu- 
foctures  of  Ihien  and  woollen  cloths,  sail-cloth,  ropes, 
paper,  leather,  hats,  and  soap ;  an  iron  foundry  and  a 
cigar  manufoctory ;  hut,  excepting  the  latter,  they  are  all 
on  a  small  scale,  jmd  Insuffiaent  for  the  consumption  of 
the  Inhah.  Pilchard  and  anchovy  fisheries  also  give  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  number  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  market  to  well  supplied,  the  show  of  fruit  in  parti- 
cular being  unequallea  In  Spain.  Mr.  Inglto  quotes  the 
prices  of  several  leading  articles,  as  follows :  Beef  and 
mutton,  10  quartos  (about  3d.)  per  lb. ;  pork.  14  quartos ; 
a  fowl,  7  reals  (I3<f.)  ;  a  duck.  15  reato ;  a  turkey,  from  90 
to  30  reals ;  a  rabbit,  10  reals  ;  and  a  partridge,  4  reato. 
Poultry,  however,  is  here  not  only  exposed  whole,  but 
also  cut  up  Into  Joints,  like  butchers*  meat.  A  barrel  of 
anchovies  may  be  bought  for  9  reals  (4|d.)>  and  manv 
other  varieties  of  fish  are  remarkably  cheap  snd  plentifol. 
Potatoes  are  sold  for  7  quartos  the  6^  lbs. ;  and  excellent 
wine  may  be  procured  for  9  reals  a  bottle.  Bread,  one  of 
the  dearest  articles  of  food,  fetches  19  quartos  (34d.),  per 
lb.,  and  eggs  are  sold  for  \d.  each.  Melons,  pomegra- 
nates, and  prickly  pears,  which,  with  fish,  «>nstitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  lower  orders,  are  so  che^  as  scarcely 
to  form  an  article  of  expenditure. 

The  general  aspect  oi  the  pop.  of  Malaga  to  even  more 
Moorish  than  that  of  Serille,  and  affords  innumerable 
pictures  of  idleness.  Hundreds  of  the  lower  classes  ap- 
pear in  the  streets  doing  nothing,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
lolling  against  a  wall,  or  Ijrtng  on  the  steps  of  church 
doors,  wrapped  In  brown,  ragged,  and  patched  cloaks. 
In  foct,  Malaga  Is  noted  for  Idleness  and  demoralisation. 
The  necessaries  of  life  being  so  cheap,  there  are  few  mo- 
tives to  Industry :  bMging  to  very  common,  and  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  ill-judged  bounty  of  the  monasteries, 
which,  however,  were  suppressed  in  1885:  but  when  de- 
prived of  their  legitimate  resources,  the  maia  genie  (such 
being  the  aobriquet  of  these  people)  are  at  no  loss  to 
find,  owing  to  the  Inefficiency  of  the  police,  a  few  quartos 
in  some  other  way.  The  whole  of  them,  indeed,  are 
thieves ;  and  in  so  degraded  a  state  to  public  Justice  in 
thto  city,  that  crimes  of  the  darkest  hue  pass  unpuntohcd. 
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The  dasp-knife  Is  In  frequent  nte  to  gratify  rerenge,  and 
murders  often  follow  acts  of  robbery.  (Compare  Ingtit^ 
n.  laa  with  Totmstnd,  Hi.  18.)  This  degraded  state  of 
norals  is  attributed,  by  Sir  C.  Broolie,  partly  at  least,  to 
the  fact  that  convicts,  called  pmidiarios,  are  detained 
here  previous  to  tlieir  departure  for,  and  alter  their  re- 
lease from,  the  penal  settlement  of  Ceuta,  in  Africa, 
which  see.  (1.  574.)  An  efficient  government  would, 
however,  speedily  change  the  whole  aspect  of  society ; 
the  impunity  that  crime,  has  so  long  enjoyed  In  this 
miserable  country  being  the  great  cause  of  its  prevalence. 
'I1ie  more  respectable  classes  of  the  people  are  described 
as  agreeable,  hospitable,  and  generally  fond  of  society, 
the  ladies  being  eaually  witty  and  high-spirited  with 
those  of  Seville,  quite  as  showy  in  dross,  and  not  a  whit 
more  strict  in  morals.  The  Italian  Opera  is  a  favourite 
resort,  and  many  ladies  are  good  musicians.  Numerous 
foreigners  also  reside  In  Malaga,  especially  English  and 
Americans,  who  constitute,  with  a  few  of  the  government 
officers  and  merchants,  the  dtte  of  society.  Most  of 
these  have  country  seats  In  the  environs,  the  beauty  of 
which  Is  not  surpassed  In  any  part  of  Andalusia.  The 
weather  during  summer  Is  Intolerably  hot,  and  at  this 
season,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  S. 
winds,  the  inhab.  exclude  the  sun  as  much  as  possible, 
and  remain  at  home  during  the  da?  ;  but  when  the  heat 
is  succeeded  by  the  ref^^shing  coolness  of  the  evening, 
the  whole  pop.  is  astir,  and  after  nIghtiUI  the  voung 
people  bathe  for  hours  in  the  lea,  a  practice  qiute  as 
conducive  to  health  as  pleasure.  Nervous  and  epidemic 
fevers  are  still,  however,  very  prevalent,  and  sometimes 
carry  off  great  numbers  of  people. 

Malaga,  like  most  other  cities  of  Spain,  has  had  va- 
rious masters.  Built  by  the  Phopnicians,  and  called  b^ 
them  Maiacka^  it  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  both  of  whom  procured  from 
It  considerable  supplies  of  salt-flsh  and  provisions.  It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths ;  and  fVom  them, 
in  714,  to  the  Moors,  who  were  at  length  driven  hence  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  In  I4H7.  The  yellow  fever  car- 
ried off  nearly  22,000  of  its  Inhab.  in  1803,  and  reappeared, 
though  attended  with  less  Ihtal  consequences.  In  1813. 
Malaga  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1810,  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict  with  a  bodv  of  Spaniards,  officered  by 
monks,  and  commanded  by  a  Capuchin  fHar ;  and  re- 
mained In  their  possession  tUl  1819.  (Inglis's  Spain^  11. 
136^153.:  TatPMsauTt  Jommey,  ilL  10—42.;  Cook's 
Sketches,  I.  18-24. ;  StPinbume,  1.  320—827.  \  Sir  A.de 
CapeU  Brooke's  Spain  and  Morocco,  ii.  202—207.) 

MALAY  I'EN  INSULA,  a  long  and  narrow  territory, 
forming  a  part  of  India  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  and 
the  most  S.  portion  of  continental  Asia,  lying  cliiefly  be- 
tween the  1st  and  8th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  98th  and 
104ih  of  e.  long.:  it  has  N.  Lower  Siam,  with  which  It 
Is  connected  bv  the  isthmus  of  Kraw  ;  and  is  on  all  other 
sides  surrounded  by  the  sea,  called  on  the  W.  and  S.  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore ;  and  on  the  R.  the 
China  Sea  and  Oulph  of  Siam.  Length,  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.B.,  450  m.;  breadth  varying  (W>m  60  to  160  m.  Area 
estimated  at  45,000  m.  m.  As  far  as  lat.  e^^  S.  the  country 
Is  claimed  by  the  Siamese ;  but  beyond  that  point  the 

Kminsula  is  sobdivlded  among  Indep.  native  states  and 
ritish  eoloaies,  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows, 
with  their  probable  pop.,  as  estimated  tnr  Lieutenant 
Newbold:-. 


ExMrtflrNaiiv»8caSM> 

Pop. 

Intorter  Nad**  Siatok  i    Pop. 

QiMdah  and  Ufor     . 

8•Ui^ta■«  and  Calaac 
Johart  (InchwHim  S>- 

JWMtMMlMMr)     . 

Pah««       -       -       . 
Kvnuunan 

Kalaoua    -       •       . 
TrUmum   -      •       • 
Pataal       .      •      . 

50.000 
85.000 
11,000 

t5/KI0 
iOflOO 
1,000 
50,000 
80,000 
10,000 

Kumbow*  ... 
8un^e  HflOg     -       - 
Joliolo          ... 
Jompola     ... 
Jrilabu       .       .       . 
SrimeiMd  •       2       - 
Aboti|tlnM    Matlcivd 
•vav  tba  Panhwla  . 

9,000 
3,600 
8,0110 
1,000 
1,000 
ft/WO 

9/)00 

153,000 

S6.6ft0 

Malnoea  md  Ni 

Provlne*  Walkt 

Total  P«p 

ning  (1ft 
i^      (1ft 

alanoB,  8 

M)       -       . 
35)       -       . 

74,166 

.S7,70« 
•  463SC 

84,58« 

• 

Pkifsieai  Get^rapkif.  —  The  central  and  longest  of  the 
mountain  chains, jpassing  S.  from  the  table  land  of  Yun- 
nan, throogh  the  Oltra-Gangetic  peninsula,  traverses  this 
territorr  in  Its  entire  length.  This  mountain  chain 
diminishes  In  height  as  It  approaches  the  equator ;  and  its 
highest  peaks  In  Rnmbowe  and  Jahore  probably  do  not 
exceed  S,ooo  ft.  In  elevation ;  while  many  peaks  in  the 
N.  part  of  Qoedah  are  supposed  to  rise  to  upwards  of 
6,000  ft.  above  tlie  sea.  M.  Ophlr,  a  detached  mountain 
In  about  lat.  2^  30"  N.,  and  long.  102^  30^  E..  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  nearly  5.700  ft.  in  helglit.  but  it  is 
much  more  lofty  than  any  other  summit  In  the  S.  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Between  the  above  moimtain  chain  and 
the  coast,  the  sorlhoe  is  unduUting,  covered  with  dense 


primeval  forests,  or  interspersed  with  grassy  plaJnt, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  tb« 
N.  An  abundance  of  rivers  descend  to  either  ooaat,  la 
their  progress  frequently  forming  marshes  and  lakes, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  siae.  Their  banks  ar« 
generally  low,  swampy,  and  covered  with  mangrove  and 
other  thickets ;  and  though  several  of  them  are  bnMd, 
and  moderately  dem,  the  sand-banks,  coral  reefr,  ftc  at 
their  mouths,  usually  preclude  their  navigation  by 
of  ai^  magnitude.  A  number  of  verdant  Islets 
the  coasts,  especially  the  north-western  and  the  south- 
ern. 

Geology  and  Minerals —  The  Malay  notrntain  chain, 
as  far  asit  has  been  hitherto  explored,  consists  chiefly  ot 
gnf  stanniferous  granite  and  day-slate.  At  ka  S.  ex- 
tremity, porphyry  occurs ;  hornblende  Is  met  with  near 
Malacca ;  and  quarts  is  very  abundant  around  M.  Ophlr, 
and  elsewhere.  The  geology  of  the  R.  coast  Is  aloKiec 
wholly  unluDown  ;  but  along  the  W.,  laterite,  siasilar  to 
that  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Is  a  very  prevalent  formatton. 
Clay.slate,  sandstone,  argillaceous  schist,  Jasper,  lim*- 
stone,  greywack^  and  Umestone,  are  the  other  most 
prevaleut  rocks.  Limestone  composes  a  portion  of 
several  of  the  Islands  off  the  W.  coast,  while  those  off  tho 
S.  coast  are  chieflv  of  granite  or  slenite.  The  Elephsnt 
rock  in  the  Quedah  territory  is  a  mass  of  calcareoiaa 
breccia,  having  manv  stalagmitlc  caverns,  and  Inter- 
spersed with  an  abundance  or  fossil  remaina.  At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  are  evident  traces  of  volcanic 
action ;  and  numerous  thermal  springs,  scattered  over 
the  country,  testify  the  activity  or  subterranean  heat  at 
no  great  distance  below  the  surface.  These  are  sol- 
ohureous  and  saline^  'llie  surlngs  at  Ayer-pannas,  near 
Malacca,  were  found  by  Newoold  to  have  a  temp,  of  18(P 
Fahr.  at  noon,  and  of  1 1^°  at  6  a.  u. 

The  Malay  peninsula  produces  tin,  gold,  and  Iroo : 
tin  Is.  In  fact,  among  Its  principal  arUdes  of  export. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  observes,  that  tin,  wherever  foond,  has  a 
limited  geographical  distribution  ;  but  that,  where  it  doea 
exist,  it  is  always  In  great  abundance.  The  tin  of  India 
has,  however,  a  much  wider  range  of  distribution  than 
that  of  any  other  region,  being  found  in  considerabla 
quantity  from  long.  SflP  to  ^07^  B.,  and  from  lat.  V>  N.  to 
30  S.  (Indian  Arckip.,  lii.  450.)  It  has  been  latteriy 
stated  that  it  is  found  In  abundance  at  Sakina,  In 
the  interior  of  Tavoy,  lat.  12^  40^,  and  in  Slam  even  aa 
far  N.  as  14<^.  At  any  rate  the  Malay  peninsula  ap- 
pears to  be  the  centre  of  the  region  In  the  eastern 
seas  in  which  tin  is  distributed ;  and.  Including  tho 
Island  of  Junk-ceylon,  it  has  been  roughly  estimated 
that  its  annual  produce  of  this  metal  amounts  to  34.600 
piculs  of  133^  lbs.  avoird.  The  ore  of  the  peninsula  is 
extremely  pure,  beina  that  which  is  called  stream.  The 
ore  of  SunJie-nJong,  Naning,  and  Perak,  is  reported  to 
yield  76  per  cent,  metal,  whereas  the  ores  of  Cornwall, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  European  sdence  and  In- 
genuity.  do  not  yield  more  than  75  per  cent.  But  the 
process  of  smelting,  as  conducted  by  the  Malays,  bein^ 
very  defective,  and  adulteration  frequent,  the  peninsular 
tin  fetches  only  from  144  to  15  dollars  the  plcul ;  ■while 
the  tin  of  Banca,  wrougnt  bv  Chinese,  sells  at  fhxn  16  to 
16|  dollars.  The  export  or  peninsular  tin  may  amount 
to  about  2,000  tons  a  year,  including  ttom  400  to  500  toiw 
received  from  the  Malacca  Straits  and  Banca.  A  large 
portion  is  brought  to  England,  Malay  tin  being  now  very 
extensively  imported  for  warehousing  ;  large  quantitiea 
are  also  carried  to  Holland,  where  there  are  reftainc 
houses. 

The  Malay  peninsula  does  not  by  any  means  so  wdl 
merit  the  term  Aurea  CAersonesns,  which  has  been  be- 
fore applied  to  it,  as  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Sumatra. 
The  exports  of  gold  from  the  S.W.  coast  of  that  island 
amount,  according  to  Marsden  and  Hamilton,  to  26,400  os. 
a  year,  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  peninsula  Is 
roughl  jr  estimated  at  less  than  90,000  os.  It  comes  chiefly 
flrom  the  B.  coast,  and  M.  Ophir,  where  It  occurs  dis- 
seminated through  quarts.  In  thin  granular  veins,  and 
In  alluvUa  deposits.  Iron  is  found  in  Quedah,  but  only 
in  small  quantities. 

Tke  CUmate  Is  remarkable  for  Its  continual  moisture, 
to  which  drciunstance  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the 
peninsula  is  mainly  owing.  The  year  is  divided  Into  Ihe 
wet  and  dry  seasons ;  but  the  term  **  dry  season,**  must 
not  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  when  aralied  to 
the  climate  of  Hiudostan  1  fbr,  during  Its  continuance, 
even  three  successive  days  rardy  pass  without  a  shower. 
On  the  W.  coast  the  dry  season  comes  in  with  the  S.W. 
monsoon  in  May ;  the  wet  season,  with  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon In  October.  Thunder  storms,  whirlwinds,  water- 
spouts, and  other  atmospherical  phenomena  are  frequent, 
espedally  during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Vegetable  Products  are  both  numerous  and  valuable. 
They  includb  a  host  of  trees,  the  timber  of  which  is 
adapted  far  house  and  ship-bulkiing ;  the  finest  fruits  of 
tropical  climates,  bamboos,  canes,  rattans,  &c.,  of  whldi 
the  Jungles  are  In  great  part  composed  ;  the  areca,  sago, 
and  gomuti  palms,  the  catechu,  dragon's  blood,  and  India 
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rabtwr  plaott,  th«  opas  of  the  JaraneM,  ke.  It 
been  denied  that  teak  U  indigenous  to  tlie  cowntrjr ;  twit, 
accordinft  to  Newbold,  the  inland  Malart  alBrm  that  It 
ia  occasi^ally  found,  and  it  known  under  the  njune  of 
JdH.  The  wild  nutmeg  ii  a  native  of  the  country.  The 
true  nutmeg,  cinnamon*  and  dove  have  been  long  intro- 
duoed,  and  thrive  welt  Tobaceo,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  the  true  indigo  {Jmb'gqfrra  IAsc<orr«).are  cultivated 
with  much  tuocesa.  Mr.  Crawfurd  {Ernktuaff  to  84'am, 
4e..  i.  178.)  estimate*  that  the  Malaj  peninsula  produces 
8a,000  piculs  of  peiqyer  a  Tear,  or  about  1  -ISth  part  of 
the  total  produce  of  the  K.  Rice,  and  other  kinds  of 
(rain,  are  not  grown  in  quantities  suOcient  for  home 
consumption,  uid  are  therefore  imported  chiefijr  from 
Bengal  and  Sumatra. 

Elephants  roam  over  the  peninsula  in  great  numbers  ; 
the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  wild  liog.the  royal  and  the  spotted 
black  tiger,  a  kinds  of  bears,  and  2  species  of  bison,  tlie 
axis,  pbuidok,  musk-deer,  and  sereral  other  kinds  of  deur, 
the  vampire,  and  manr  rarlKies  of  bats,  and  numerous 
monkejs,  are  among  tbe  wild  animals.  The  buflUo  is  a 
native,  and  b  domesticated  ;  but  neither  the  cow,  camel, 
horse,  nor  ass,  are  met  with  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
great  density  of  tlie  jungles  is  considered  unfavourable 
to  the  Increase  of  feathered  game ;  but  waterfowl  are 
plentiAil,  and  there  are  a  great  many  pheasants  of  the 
richest  plumage.  Crocochles,  alligators,  and  several 
kinds  of  rormidable  serpents,  are  met  with.  The  dugong, 
many  turtles,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fine  fish,  are 
caught  in  the  surrounding  seas 

Peopir.  ^-TiM  Malars  have  been  ranked  by  some 
authors  as  one  of  the  fire  great  (amiUea,  or  rarieties,  of 
the  human  race.  But  this  opinion  is  by  no  means 
generally  entertained.  Newbold  says,  **  Both  their  fea- 
ture*, and  those  of  the  aborigtoe*  in  the  native  states 
around  Malacca  are  dedde^y  characterisfd  by  the 
Mongol  stamp."  (1.  433.)  And  independent  of  the  Ma- 
lays having  no  peculiarity  of  form  or  feature  to  entitle 
them  to  be  called  a  distinct  variety,  there  appears  to 
be  suficient  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  a  mixed 
race,  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Antecedent  to 
the  13th  centurv  of  our  s^ra.  the  coasts  of  the  penin- 
nila,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  were  inhabited,  though 
thinly,  by  a  tribe  of  rdUAj^opJIuw/,  and  the  interior  by 
a  raee  of  negro  savages,  by  whose  descendant*  ft  is 
atill  occupied.  In  the  course  of  the  above  century,  a 
body  of  colonists,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of 
Mdays,  arrived  on  the  continent,  from  Menankabowe,  in 
Sumatra :  and  whether  by  tntermarriaae  (as  traditionally 
reported)  or  by  conquest,  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  During  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies they  conquered  Sumatra,  the  Sunda,  PhllipplDe, 
mnd  Molucca  Isles,  with  manv  smaller  groups  ;  and  are 
now  found  in  all  those  regions,  and  in  Borneo,  &c. ; 
but  without  any  centre  of  unity  or  power.  The  chief 
physical  characters  of  the  Malay  race  consist  in  a 
brown  colour,  varying  from  a  light  tawnv  to  a  deep 
brown ;  black  hair,  more  or  less  curled,  and  abundant ; 
the  head  rather  narrow  ;  the  bones  of  the  fsce  large 
and  prominent;  the  nose  fiill,  and  broad  towards  the 
smex;  and  the  mouth  large.  The  averaoe  height  of 
the  men  i*  ab3Ut  5  ft.  3  In.  A  general  cEaracter  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  a  people  so  widely  distributed. 
The  M^ay  inhab.  of  tne  peninsula  are,  however, 
active,  restless,  and  courageous ;  but  their  courage  is 
not  of  a  steady,  deliberate  character,  but  is  rather  a 
sudden  ungovernable  impulse,  arising  from  a  paroxysm 
of  rage.  **To  their  enemies  they  are  remorseless,  to 
their  friends  capridoos,  and  to  strangers  treacherous." 
iHamUUm,)  Ferhiqw,  their  treachery  to  strangers 
may,  in  part  at  least,  be  occasioned  by  tne  behaviour  of 
the  latter,  or  the  antipathy  excited  against  them  by  the 
behaviour  of  former  strangers.  Malcolm,  who  remained 
fbr  some  time  in  this  region  of  Asia,  says,  that  '*  In  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  domestic  and  private  virtues 
prevail  to  as  great  an  extent  as  among  the  adJacMit  na- 
tions. A  propensity  to  gambling  is  a  distinguishing  trait 
In  the  Malay  dwnicter ;  and  more  espedally  a  taste  for 
cock-fighting,  to  which  sport  the  Malay  Is  so  passionately 
addicted,  that  his  last  morsel,  the  covering  of  his  body, 
his  wifiB  and  children,  are  often  staked  on  the  issue  of  a 
battle  to  be  fought  by  his  fiivourite  cock.**  Malcolm  ad- 
mits that  a  **  disregard  of  human  life,  revenge,  idleness, 
and  piracy,  may  be  considered  common  to  Malays.  The 
universal  practice  of  going  armed  makes  thoughts  of 
murder  fkmiliar.  The  right  of  private  revenge  is  unl- 
rersaily  admitted,  even  by  the  chiefs ;  and  the  takin;  of 
lifem^beatonedfor  by  asmalisumofmoney."  (TVo- 
•elM,  ii.  134.^  In  the  arU  of  peace  they  are  great!/  In- 
ferfor  to  their  neighbours  of  Java,  Japan,  Cochin-China, 
and  Slam.  The  Malay  language  coincides  with  mono- 
■yllabic  tongues  in  iu  general  construction  and  analogies, 
but  is  properly  polysyllabic  fai  its  form .  It  consists  chiefly 
of  Polvnesian,  an  intermixture  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic, 
and  a  dialect  purely  Malayan,  which  last,  however.consti- 
tnte*  Uttle  more  than  1.4th  part  of  the  written  and  spoken 
languafa.  The  Uteratoreofthe  Malays  It  almost  entirely 
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derived  trom  Hindostan,  Persia,  Arabia.  Java,  and  Slam. 
Arabic  is  exclusively  their  sacred  language ;  and  their 
religion  also  has  been  derived  trova  Arabia,  all  the  Ma- 
lays, with  trifling  exceptions,  being  Mohammedans. 

The  negro  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Interior  of  the  pen- 
huula  are  called  by  the  Malays  Oramg  Brmnut,  men  of  the 
soil.  Thev  appear  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  diflbring  from 
and  being  inferior  to  both  the  African  and  Papuan  negro. 
The  average  height  of  the  men  Is  only  4  R.  8  inches. 
The  Mttlay  negroes  are  thinly  spread  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory  tai  and  behind  Malacca,  aiid  thence  N. 
to  Mergul ;  but  they  probably  amount  In  all  to  only  a  few 
thousands.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  dwell  altogether  In  trees  or  cl'ffts  in  the 
mountains.  .K  f«w  have  learned  a  little  Malay,  and  occa- 
sionally venture  among  the  adjacent  Malay  tribes,  to  pur- 
chase tobacro  and  utensils;  but  of  letters  they  know 
nothing.  Copious  accounts  of  txith  the  Malays  and  this 
people  may  be  found  in  Sewbold't  MaUteca,  tfc,  vol.  IL 
ch.  13.  14,  Ift. ;  and  various  details  respecting  the  races 
Inhabiting  the  Malay  countries  are  given  in  the  art.  B. 
AacRiFELAOO  in  this  Diet.  (1.  149.)-  For  the  Com' 
mer<x  of  the  British  settlements,  see  Malacca,  Singa- 

POOB.JkC. 

The  principal  articles  of  expmrt  from  the  native  state* 
are  tin,  gold-dust,  spices,  elepnaots*  teeth,  pepper,  sago, 
sugar,  canes,  timber  for  ship  and  bouse  building,  dam- 
mer,  ebony,  bee**  wax.  betel  nut,  sapan.  and  eagle- 
woods,  hogs,  poultry,  buflkloes.  tiles,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  fruits ;  In  return  for  which,  opium,  salt,  cotton, 
cloths,  tobacco,  rice,  and  some  Edropean  roanuiactare*, 
are  the  chief  imports.  The  trade  is  prindpally  vrith  the 
British  and  Dutch  settleroenU  in  the  East,  Slam,  China, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  B.  archipelago. 

In  the  1 0th  century  a  large  proportion  or  this  peninsula 


appears  to  have  l>een  under  the  sway  of  the  Siamese,  but 
since  that  time  It  has  been  mostly  divided  into  the  petty 
states  before  enumerated,  the  historical  details  of  whicn 


are  destitute  of  Interest.  The  successive  settlement* 
made  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  at  Malacca, 
&c.,  are  elsewhere  noticed.  The  only  recent  event 
worthy  of  mention  has  been  the  subjugation  of  Quedah 
(or  Keddah)  hj  the  Siamese,  begun  in  1831,  and  com- 
pletely effeded  within  about  10  years  afterwards.  (Sew* 
boWs  MaUteca ;  Cratr/urd^  Matcomt  HamttUm'M  E.  I, 
Ott*.  ;  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Man,  ^c,  passim-) 

MALDA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal,  district 
Diiiagepoor,  on  the  Mahanunda.  built  chiefly  of  the  ruin* 
of  Gour,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  13  m.  N.  Emiy 
in  the  present  century  it  had  3,000  houses  huddled  toge* 
ther  along  the  Iwnk  of  the  river,  which,  during  the  rainy 
season,  nearly  insulates  the  town.  The  E.  I.  Company 
established  a  factory  here  as  early  as  the  17th  century  t 
and  there  were  formerly  some  prosperous  French  ana 
Dutch  silk  and  cotton  fadories  in  the  town  ;  but  the 
trade  of  Malda  has  now  sunk  into  irreparable  decay, 
it*  manufactured  goods  bdng  unable  to  withstand  the 
competition  of  those  introduced  into  India  from  Eu- 
rope. 

MALDIVE  ISLANDS,  or  MALDIVES,  a  chain  of 
i*Iands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  extending  between  the  1st 
deg.  of  8.  and  the  7th  of  N.  lat..  a  distance  of  about  560 
Stat.  m. ;  and  between  IV  4H'  and  73"  48^  E.  long.  The 
Laccadlve  Islands,  to  the  N.  of  the  Maldives,  may  not 
improperly  be  considered  a  contmtuulon  of  this  island- 
system.  They  are  of  coralline  formation,  arranged  in 
round  or  oval  groups  called  atotUt  separated  by  se- 
veral channels,  which  mav  be  safely  navigated  by  ship* 
of  the  largest  sise.  The  different  groups  are  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefb,  on  which  the  surf  beat*  vio- 
lently; but  between  the  Islands  the  sea  1*  perfectly 
smooth,  and  forms  safe  harbours  for  small  craft. 
These  Islands  have  been  rarely  visited  by  Europeans, 
though  lying  in  the  dired  route  to  India.  All  that  are 
of  any  extent  are  richly  dothed  with  palms  and  other 
trees ;  but  no  edifice  has  been  seen  in  sailing  M*t  them, 
whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  none  exists  higher  than 
a  cocoa  tree.  The  Maldives  produce  millet  and  other 
small  grain*,  of  which  they  have  two  harvest*  a  rear ; 
but  they  are  unsuitable  for  rice  and  wheat,  which  are 
imported.  Esculent  root*  and  fhilt*  are  found  In  the 
greatest  prof^islon ;  and  poultry  are  extremely  abundant, 
and  bred  with  little  or  no  attention.  There  are  nelthw 
horse*  nor  dogs,  and  but  few  homed  cattle.  Fishing  1* 
an  Important  occupation,  e*pedally  that  of  cowrie*,  a 
spede*  of  shells  used  as  money  in  small  paymenu  in 
Hindostan  and  other  Asiatic  ctHmtries,  and  in  extensive 
districU  of  Africa.  The  inhab.  trade  with  Hindostan, 
Sumatra,  ftc.,  arriving  at  Belaaore  and  other  port*  of 
Briti*h  India  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  with  cowrie*, 
coir,  the  produce  01  the  cocoa- tree,  salted  fish,  tortoise- 
*bdl,  &c  ;  and  *ailing  homeward  with  the  N.  B.  mon- 
*oon,  taking  rice,  *ugar.  manuihctured  good*,  tobacco. 
9tc.  The  people  of  the  Maldive*  are  Mohammedan*,  and 
probably  of  an  Arabic  stock.  They^  live  under  a  sultan, 
who,  according  to  Hamilton,  reddec  in  Male,  an  island 
about  a  ra.  In  drcolt,  fbrtlfled  by  wall*  and  batterle*. 
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on  which  abore  100  pieces  of  ftrtUlerr  are  mounted.  The 
Suluin,  however,  considers  himself  dependent  on  the 
British  government  of  Ceylon,  to  which  he  sends  an  an- 
nual embassy.    (Geog.  Jottm.  ii.  72—92. ;  E.  I.  Gax.) 

MALDON,  a  pari,  and  roun.  bor.,  river  port,  and 
market-town  of  England,  co.  Essex,  hund.  Denomr,  on 
the  Chelmer,  I4|  ro.  &  W.  Colchester,  and  37  m.  B.N.B. 
Iiondon.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  (which  Includes  the  par.  of 
Heybridge  with  the  old  bor.)  4,719  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
4,968.  **  The  town,  which  is  neither  paved,  lighted,  nor 
watched,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, occupies  the  ridge  of  a  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  t|ie 
Chelmer,  and  consisu  priodpaUy  of  one  Ions  street, 
running  parallel  to  the  river,  the  B.  end  of  this  street 
fbrming  the  portion  called  'the  Hythe:'  two  other 
streets,  one  Arom  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  other 
from  its  W.  end.  unite  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  ex- 
tend across  the  Chelmer  Into  an  almost  insulated  flat 
called  *  Potman's  Marshes.'"  (Mun.  Bound.  Bep.)  The 
town-hall  Is  an  old  building  near  the  Junction  of  the 
streeu  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  and  not  far  firom  it  is 
an  extensive  range  of  barracks:  there  is  also  a  small 
bor.  gaol.  Maldon  had  formerly  Z  parishes ;  but  two  of 
them  have  been  long  consolidated.  The  krgest  church, 
that  of  All  Saints,  near  the  town-hall,  is  an  andent  and 
very  Urge  edifice,  with  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
curious  fHoitgii/ar  spire.  St.  Marv's  is  a  spadous  building, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  said  to  have  been  founded 
belbre  the  Norman  conquest ;  but  the  tower  and  W.  end 
were  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  The  united 
vicange  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter's  Is  in  private  patron- 
age, the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's  beinff  In  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterburr.  St.  Peter's  tower  is 
the  only  part  now  standinc  of  that  disused  par.  church, 
and  annexed  to  it  is  a  building  formed  of  the  old  ma- 
terials, which  has  long  been  used  as  the  depository  of  a 
▼aluanie  library  containing  6,330  vols.,  bequeathed  to 
the  town,  in  1704,  by  Archdeacon  Plume,  founder  of  the 
Plumlan  professfvsnip  of  astronomy  In  the  university  of 
Cambridge:  the  tower  part,  which  has  since  been  much 
enlarged,  is  occupied  hj  the  national  schooL  fhmishing 
Instruction  to  about  370  poor  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  grammar-school,  foooded  in  16S1,  recdved  an  ad- 
ditional endowment  from  Dr.  Plume,  who  also  gave  it 
an  exhibition  tat  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
estates  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees  yield  about  62/.. 
which,  after  some  slight  deductions  for  land-tax,  and 
repairs,  are  paid  over  to  the  head-master :  6  free-scholars 
receive  classical  instruction  gratis,  paying  a  fee  for  other 
branches ;  and  there  are,  besides  these,  about  12  pay- 
BChoUrs.  Dr.  Plume  left  aUo  a  considerable  property 
(the  annual  produce  of  which  amounts  to  about  l80<.) 
for  the  clothing  and  instruction  of  16  poor  boys,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  week-day  lecture  in  the  church ; 
besides  which,  he  built  a  workhouse,  lately  sold  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act.  There 
Is  also  a  large  Lancastrian  school,  with  two  or  three  minor 
charities,  and  money-bequests.  ( CMar.  Comm.^  824  Ar- 
port,  p.  1 .)  The  R.  Catholic*,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Baptists,  nave  thdr  respective  places  of  worship;  at- 
tached to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  churches,  are  respect. 
aUv-attended  Sunday-schools.  Maldon  Is  not  a  manuCsc- 
tunng  town ;  but  it  carries  on  a  cimslderable  home  trade 
in  coal,  iron,  chalk,  and  timber,  which  it  exchanges  for 
com,  and  other  farming  produce.    There  belonged  to  the 

Krt,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1850,  164  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
rdeo  of  7393  tons.  Gross  customs  revenue,  in  1846, 
1,660/.  The  trade  of  the  town,  however,  is  said  to  be 
stationary  or  declining ;  and  the  principal  cause  assigned 
is  the  new  navigation  to  Chelmsford,  which  has  been 
carried  1  m.  K.  of  Maldon  along  the  adjacent  village  of 
Heybridge  to  the  Black  water,    (hfmn.  Corp.  Report.) 

MakUm  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  but  its 
first  charter  dates  as  fkr  back  as  1166,  and  wat  conflrmed 
by  Edward  I.  and  subsequent  monarchs.  The  present 
rounidpal  Officers  comprise  a  mayor  and  3  other  alder- 
men, with  12  coundllors ;  a  commission  of  the  peace  is 
hdd  uuder  a  recorder.  Corporation  revenues  In  1848- 
49, 647/.  Maldon  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  rdgn  of  Edward  I.  Down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
franchise  was  vested  in  the  resident  and  non-resident 
fkeemen,  by  Mrth,  marriage,  servitude,  gift,  or  purchase. 
The  Boundary  Act  enlaraed  the  limits  of  the  bor.,  by 
indnding  in  it  the  par.  of  Heybridge.  Registered  elec- 
tors, in  1849-60,  819.  In  cases  of  succession  to  burgage 
tenures,  the  custom  of  borougfa-Bnglish  prevails  here. 
MarkeU,  well  attended,  oo  Saturday ;  cattle-fidrs,  Sep.  1& 
and  14.    {PttH.  Rqt.^kc,) 

M  ALDONADO,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  the  Banda 
Oriental  In  S.  America,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Plata,  not 
Car  tntm  the  mouth  of  the  sestuary,  and  86  m.  B.  Monte 
Video.  Its  harbour  is  sheltered  from  S.B.  wfaids  by  the 
small  island  of  Gorriti,  but  it  has  liUle  depth.  Pop.  un- 
certain. **  Maldonado  is  a  quiet,  forlorn,  little  town, 
built  with  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  having  in  the  middle  a  large  plaxa  or  square, 
which,  from  Its  use,  renders  the  scantiness  of  the  popu- 
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latkm  more  evident.  It  possesses  scarcely  any  traie,  the 
exports  bdng  confined  to  a  few  hides  and  live  cattle. 
The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  landowners,  with  a  few  shop- 
keepers, and  the  necessary  tradesmen,  sudi  as  black- 
smiths and  carpenters,  who  do  nearly  all  the  business  for 
a  drcuit  of  60  miles  round.  The  town  is  separated  frosa 
the  river  by  a  band  of  sand-hillocks  about  a  mile  brocul : 
it  is  surrounded  oo  all  other  sides  \»j  an  open,  sUgfatiy 
undulating  country,  covered  by  one  uniform  Is^vr  of  fine 
green  turf,  on  which  countless  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  grace."  {Dmnoin'M  Voifage  qf  the  AdMmhtre  mmd 
Betule^  vol.  III.  p.  46.) 

MALLOW,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Cork,  prov.  Munstrr,  on  the  Black  water,  and  on  tbe 
high  road  between  Cork  and  Lfaneridi,  18  m.  N.  by  W. 
the  former,  and  37  m.  S.  the  latter  dtr.  Mallow,  pro- 
perly  so  called,  is  built  on  the  N.  side  or  tbe  river,  bdng 
united  by  a  bridge  of  16  arches,  to  Its  suburb  of  Ballj- 
daheen  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  Tbe  latter  is  included 
In  the  pari.  bor.  as  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  which 
comprises  an  area  of  878  acres,  and  had,  in  1841,  a  pop. 
of  6,861.  It  consists  prindpally  of  one  mahi  and  well- 
built  street,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river ;  and  has  a  hand, 
some  parish  church,  a  R.  Cath.  chapd,  2  Methodist 
chapds,  an  Independent  meeting-house,  a  oonrt-houae, 
a  bridewell,  barracks,  and  infirmary,  with  commodiooa 
baths,  a  public  reading-room,  librarv,  ftc.  On  its  W. 
side  are  the  ruins  of  Its  old  castle,  the  property  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  here  two  schools,  one  at- 
tended by  about  900  boys,  and  the  other  by  attout  130  girls, 
both  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  thriving  plantations,  and  is  situated 
In  a  peculiarly  rich  and  well-cultivated  part  of  tlie  coon- 
trr.  **  Though  the  river  be  not  navigable,  and  that 
Mallow  has  no  manuflKtures,  it  Is  vet  considered  one  of 
the  best  country  towns  of  its  sort  in  Ireland.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  in  summer  oo  account  of  the  mineral  watera 
that  it  possesses,  the  properties  of  which  are  mudi  the 
same  as  those  of^ Clifton,  and  in  the  ndghtwurliood  tliere 
is  a  very  unusual  number  of  country  gentlemen's  houses, 
occupied  by  fkmilies  of  tbe  first  respectability."  {Pari, 
Bommdarif  Beport)  Several  fiour  mills  have  been  esta- 
blished on  the  Blackwater,  and  there  Is  a  brewery  In  the 
town,  and  a  salt  work  and  some  quarries  hi  Its  Immediate 
Tidnity  ;  but  the  great  dependence  of  the  inhabs.  Is  on 
its  extensive  retail  trade,  and  on  the  resort  of  visitors  to 
its  Spa.  Branches  of  the  Provincial  and  National  banka 
were  opened  here  In  1 836.  Post  office  revenue  bi  1848, 65RI. 
The  union  workhouse,  opened  in  1842,  aocommodatea 
1,480  Inmates.  Mallow  was  incoraorated  by  charter  of 
James  I.  in  1612,  which  vested  the  right  of  soiding  S 
mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  in  the  provost  and  12  bur- 

3 esses.  But  this  charter  fell,  in  no  very  long  time,  into 
isuse ;  and  for  above  a  century,  the  corp.  luu  been  ex- 
tinct, and  the  right  of  electing  the  mems.  for  the  bor. 
vested,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  in  thefivekoUert  qftkm 
manor t  which  comprised  1,126  acres.  Since  the  union. 
Mallow  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C. ;  and  the 
Boundary  Act  altered  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  as  already 
stated,  by  inc.  in  it  the  suburb  of  Ballydaheen,  and  exc  the 
country  part  of  the  manor.  Reg.  electors,  in  1849-60,  213. 
The  bor.  has  a  court  leet  twice  a  year,  and  a  court  for 
debts  under  %L  every  third  Wednesday.  General  sessions 
are  hdd  in  April,  and  petty  sesslcms  everr  Tuesday. 
Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  fairs  on  fst  Jan.  (for 
piffs).  Shrove  Monday,  1  Ith  May,  26th  July,  and  28th  Oot. 
MALMBDY,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Aix-la- 
Chapdle,  cap.  drc.  on  the  Warge,  dose  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  and  20  m.  S.  AiX'la-Chapdle.  Pop.  in  1838, 
4^12.  It  has  a  noble  church,  formerly  brl<mging  to  a 
rich  Benedictine  abbev,  a  fine  private  cabinet  of  medals, 
antiques,  Ac,  and  Is  tne  seat  of  tbe  council  for  the  drdr. 
a  ponce  court,  and  board  of  taxation.  It  has  some  mineral 
springs,  similar  to  those  at  Spa,  and  manuGsctures  of  fine 
woolwn  doth,  glue,  and  toia ;  but  It  is  chiefly  noted  for 
Its  manufacture  of  leather  for  boot  soles,  with  which  it 
supplies  a  considerable  portion  of  Ormany.  There  are 
said  to  be  60  tanneries  in  active  employment :  hides  are 
imported  prindpally  trom  &  America,  and  bark  from 
the  forest  of  Ardennes.  (Bergkamss  Sckreiber,  Guide 
dm  Bkin,  Sx.) 

MALMESBURY,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  of  same  name,  on  the  Avon, 
171  m.  N.N.W.  Bath,  and  86  m.  W.  London.  Pop.  of 
pari.  bor.  (which  indudes,  with  the  old  bor.,  two  out- 
pars.,  and  the  several  pars,  of  Brokenborough,  Chari- 
ton, Garsdon  Lea,  Great  and  Little  Somerfbra,  Foxley, 
and  BrembiUiam),  in  1841,  6,674.  The  town,  formerly 
fortified  and  more  extensive,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
hill  close  to  the  Avon,  t>y  which  It  is  nearly  endrded, 
and  which  is  here  crossed  by  six  bridaes.  It  consists  of 
three  principal  streets,  two  of  which  running  parallel 
are  intersected  by  tbe  third.  In  an  open  space  near  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  market-cross,  an  octangular 
turreted  structure,  with  flying  buttresses  and  highly 
carved,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  In  the  reign  of 
Uenry  Vlli.    There  appear  to  have  been  formerly  le* 
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iwral  chorchai  in  lialnMbdry ;  but  it  now  eootaliM  only 
MM,  Um  Urtaf'  being  a  Tkarnge  In  Um  ^  of  the  lord 
ch«ne«Uor.  TIm  Wedejran  MethodlsU,  BnptUtt.  Uni- 
Uuriant,  and  MoravluM,  bavo  likewise  their  respective 
^•eee  of  wonhip,  and  there  are  three  Sunday  tcfaooU. 
Two  free-ecboola,  one  of  which  is  condtacted  on  tlie  na- 
tional srstcnn,  and  well  attended,  tarnish  instruction  to 
poor  children  of  both  sexes,  and  there  are  two  sets  of 
afanshoQses.  **  Malmesbury  is  not  a  place  of  any  trade, 
nor  Is  it  even  a  considerable  tboroughlare.  No  new 
baOdings  are  rising  in  tlM  subivbs,  and  it  contains  few 
hoiMee  appearing  to  be  occupied  by  persons  in  indepen- 
dent ctrcomstances :  indeed.  It  has  altogether  the  air  of 
a  place  on  the  decHne,  and  roust  now  be  considered  as 
«Dtirety  an  agricultural  town.    {Pmri.  Bommd.  Rrp.) 

The  bor.,  which  is  of  high  antiquity,  received  its 
governing  charter  from  Willl«n  III. ;  and  it  was  ronti> 
dered  too  insignificant  to  l»e  included  in  the  provi^ons 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  It  has  sent  S  menu,  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  21  Edward  1. ;  the  fhmchise,  pre- 
viously to  tl>e  Reform  Act,  being  in  the  high  steward. 
nldennan,  and  13  chief  borgesses.  The  Boundary  Act 
enlarged  Its  limiU,  by  Including  with  it  the  two  out- 
pars.,  as  above  mentioned,  ftegistered  electors.  In 
1>40  M^  S16.  Blarkea  on  Saturday,  and  a  cattle  market 
on  the  iMt  Tuesday  of  eadi  month,  except  Mardi.  April. 
and  Jme.  Hone  and  cattle  &lrs,  March  ».  April  S8. 
nod  Jnneft. 

A  nunn«7  was  founded  here  at  die  close  of  the  6th 
oraturr.  Other  monasteries  were  formed  here  in  the 
two  foUowing  centuries  (  and  It  was  a  place  of  consider- 
ablo  and  rising  consequence  as  the  resort  of  religious 
recluses.  Including,  among  otiier  establishments,  an 
abbey,  which  afterwards  attained  to  high  celebrity.  The 
Danes  destroyed  the  town  at  the  close  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury ;  but  monastic  wealth  and  the  beneficence  of  princes 
aooo  restored  Its  prosperity,  which  it  enjoyed  almost 
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covered  sbout  46  acres.  Little,  beyond  mere  found- 
ation walls.  Is  now  left  except  the  church,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  structure,  and  presents 
fine  specimens  of  diflbrent 


Kras  of  architecture,  but 
chiefly  of  the  early  English.  It  was  crtidform,  with  a 
tower  rising  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  and  an- 
other at  the  W.  end.  the  tronX  of  which  was  exquisitely 
finished  and  adorned  with  senlpture,  having  also  a  verr 
fine  window  filled  with  painted  glass.  During  the  civil 
wars,  however,  when  Malmesbury  was  repcMttedly  be- 
sieged, both  by  the  royalists  and  parliamentarians,  the 
cburcfa,  alreaiqr  partly  dismantled,  suffered  great  tniurr ; 
both  ito  towers  were  battered  down,  its  cloisters  <»- 
Bolished,  and  now  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  building  is 
standing }  but  the  ruins  are  highly  interesting,  and  the 
S.  porcn  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind  In 
England.  In  the  town  are  several  other  remains  of  an- 
cient monastic  and  ecclesiastical  buildings ;  and  about 
I  m.  from  it  Is  a  field  called  Cams-hills,  in  which  are  evi- 
dent vestiges  of  a  Roman  encampment. 

Malmesbury  claiins  the  honour  of  liaving  given  birth 
to  Aldhelm  and  Johannes  Scotus,  William  m  Malmes- 
boiT,  second  only  to  the  Venerable  fiede  among  our 
early  historians ;  and  Hobbes.  so  eminent  by  his  meta- 
physical and  political  speculations,  was  a  native  of 
Malmesbury,  where  he  first  saw  the  Hght  in  1588.  {Pari. 
Mep.i  Briaon*M  Arek.  Antia.  <^Q.  Brttain^  vol.  \.) 

MALMO,  a  strongly  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Sweden. 
cap.  the  Ian.  Malmohus,  on  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite 
Copenhagen,  and  110  m.  S.W.  Christianstadt.  Pop. 
(I8M)  8.7fl».  It  to  irregularlv  built,  but  has  wide  streets 
and  a  fine  market  place.  It  nas  a  citadel,  two  churches, 
two  hospitals,  manufactures  of  woollen  doth,  stoddngs, 
piepered  skins,  carpets,  hats,  gloves,  tobacco,  starch, 
ioep,  looking-glasses,  ftc.,  and  a  orisk  trade  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  these  establishments,  and  in  com ;  its  port,  bow- 
r.  admits  only  small  vessels. 


MALO  (ST.).  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  France, 
d^p.  lUe-et-Vilaine,  cvp.  arrond..  on  the  British  Chan- 
net,  40  m.  N.N.W.  Rennes,  and  200  m.  W.  by  8.  Paris. 
LaL  4tfi  W  V  N.,  long.  V>  0*  61"  W.  Pop.  (1846) 
g^f9.  The  town  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranoe, 
on  the  peninsula  of  Aron,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  causeway.  It  to  defended  by  strong  walls 
with  four  bastions  constructed  by  Vmuban,  and  a  castle 
built  by  Anne  Duchess  of  Brittany.  On  Its  N.  side  it  to 
Inaccessible ;  but,  flrom  the  want  of  outworks.  It  could 
not  hold  out  aoainst  a  regular  siege.  The  town  to  In 
manv  parts  well  built,  and  has  some  excellent  houses. 
lU  dilef  public  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  btohop*s  palace, 
town-hall,  theatre,  hospital,  foundling  asylum,  communal 
eollege,  and  exchange.  The  port,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
town,  to  commodious  and  secure,  but  to  rather  dUBcult 
of  entianee,  and  dries  at  low  water ;  though  at  high 
water  springs  it  has  a  depth  of  above  40  ft.  In  1896, 
however,  the  French  Chamber  passed  a  resolutioa  for  the 
coostruettas  here  o£  a  floating  dock  or  basin.    It  haa  a 
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good  roadMead  N.W.  of  the  tovm,  and  oppodte  the  mouth 
of  the  Ranee,  which  to  defended  by  various  toiU  \  the 
prindnal.  La  Conch^e,  being  constructed  on  an  all  but  In- 
accessible rock,  a  considerable  distance  off  shore.  StMalo 
to  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, a  hoard  of  artillerv,  Ac.,  and  to  the  residence  of 
various  foreign  consuls.  It  has  a  hydrographical  school 
of  the  first  class,  a  chamber  of  manufoctures,  a  rtnrat 
tobacco  foctory.  naval  lope  walks,  and  dry  docks  for  the 
buUdine  of  vesseto  of  various  slies.  It  has  also  manufiic 
tures  of  fishing-nets  and  hooks,  pullers,  and  other  ma- 
rine fittings,  soap,  Jtc. ;  a  considerable  trade  in  pro- 
visions wltn  the  French  colonies,  a  brisk  coasting  trade, 
and  numerous  vessels  employed  In  the  mackerel,  cod,  and 
whale  fisheries.  St.  MaIo  has  given  Mrth  to  several 
distingutohed  persons ;  among  whom  mav  be  mentioned 
the  brave  admiral  Duauay  de  Trouin,  Jacques  Cartier, 
Maupertuto,  La  Bouroonnaye,  kc  {HugOt  art.  IUe*€t' 
yOmmcJc.) 

MALPAS,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Chester,  bund.  Broxton,  IS  m.  N.N.W.  Chester,  and 
168  m.  N.  W.  London.  Area  of  par..  S6,140  acres :  ditto 
of  township,  S,1I0  acres.  Pop.  of  township  in  1841, 
1,011.  The  town,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the 
8l  extremity  of  Cheshire,  and  on  tlie  E.  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dee.  comprises  8  tolerably  built  and  well-paved 
streeU.  The  nvinf  is  divided  into  %  rectories,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Egerton  and  Drake  Cunilies.  The 
churdi  (formerlr  the  chapel  to  a  Chiniac  monastery),  a 
structure  of  unnewn  stone,  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  without  either  altle  or  steeple ;  it  to  highly  or- 
namented, and  some  of  its  decorations  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Saxon  ara.  There  are  also  9  chapels  of 
ease  within  the  par. ;  and  several  denominations  of  dis- 
senters have  their  respective  places  of  worship.  A  gram- 
mar school  was  founded  here  in  the  17th  century ;  but 
the  free  instruction  is  limited  to  6  boys,  appointed  by 
Lord  Cholmondley.  The  master's  salary  from  the  en- 
dowment is  3.V.,  with  a  good  house,  Jtc. ;  and  he  to 
also  permitted  to  receive  pay  scholars,  of  whom  there 
were  16  to  1836.  Alport's  school  (founded  in  1719)  has 
property  yielding  an  income  of  119^,  and  fkimtohet 
good  plain  instruction  to  boys,  girls,  and  recently  atoo, 
to  infants,  with  clothing  for  14  boys.  In  1836,  there  were 
in  attendance  49  InDmU,  87  boys,  and  about  50  girto. 
The  other  charities  comprise  an  almshouse  for  6  poor 
women,  with  an  allowance  of  bread  and  money  :  and 
large  sums  have  been  left,  at  difforent  tiroes,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor.  (Char.  Comm.,ZUt  Bep.)  Malpas  to 
an  agricultural  town,  and  derives  Its  chief  import- 
ance from  its  large  market  for  cheese,  and  its  position 
in  the  centre  of  a  great  dairy-farm  district.  Markets  on 
Monday :  cattle  and  cheese  Cslrs,  April  6.,  July  36.,  and 
Dec.  8. 

MALPLAQUET,  a  small  village  of  France,  dfp.  do 
Nord,  16  m.  N.N.W.  A  vetoes.  Thto  place  to  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  obstlnato 
conflicts  of  modem  tiroes.  On  the  11th  of  September, 
1709,  the  allied  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Mariboroiigh 
and  Prince  Eugene,  attacked  the  French  army  un<Mr 
Marshal  Villars  in  their  entrenched  camp  near  Malpla- 
quet.  The  combat  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with 
undaunted  courage  and  resolution ;  but  in  the  end  the 
allies  succeeded  in  forcina  the  entrenchments.  The  vic- 
tory, however,  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  above 
SO.OOO  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Though  vanquished, 
the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  hair  that  number, 
and  they  efliected  ihelr  retreat  in  good  order.  According 
to  Voltaire  (SiieU  de  Louis  XIV..  cap.  SI.),  who  derived 
his  information  ftom  Marshal  Villars,  the  army  of  the 
allies  amounted  to  80,000,  and  that  of  the  French  to 
70,000,  though  other  accounts  represent  each  army  as 
about  100,000  strong  -,  but,  whichever  be  the  more  cor- 
rect statemMit,  there  are  certainly  very  few,  if  any,  in- 
stances of  so  great  a  carnage  in  an  engagement  where  the 
defeated  army  efliected  an  orderly  retreat. 

MALTA  (an.  MeiUa\  an  isUnd  of  the  Mcdi- 
terranean  Sea  belonging  to  Great  Britoin,  68  m. 
S.S.W.   Cape  Passaro,  in  Sicily,  and  198  m. 
N.  Tripoli,  in  Africa,  Valetta  iu  port  and  cap. 
being  in  Ut  S5<>  54^  6»  N.,  long.  H**  31'  1(/'  E. 
Extreme  length,  17  m. ;  do.  breadth,  9  m.:  area, 
96  sq.  m.     Estimated  pop.  in  1848  (exclusive  of 
Goxzo),  llSjCXX):  pop.   of  Goxso,   17,(X0:  the 
number  of  British  in  both  islands  being  esti- 
mated at  5,000,  and  that  of  the  other  foreigners 
at  4,(XX).     It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  rising 
precipitously  from  the  wdter's  edge  on  the  S. 
and  S,  W.     The  surface  piesenu  the  appearance 
of  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  gradually  from  its 
highest  elevation  (about  1,200  ft  In  the  S.W,) 
to  the  more  level  land  on  the  N.  E.  side,  whera 
it  dips  into  the  ocean.    The  rabttsatum  oon- 
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with  loll,  gtau  pMt  of 


lU  lUtdltDU*  ODlf  KUtilX  ^ 


AlL  rncmeou.  whlcfa 

rlT«  i  ukI  IMho  1u  nol^cal  fornuLkip,  ind 
enl  BMure  oftha  toll.liu  no  nunhr  or  >wamp|F 
iixH.  IndHd.  Iwa  ipuU  Hi  Hty  llnlwd  »!«■[ 
td  of  thfl  Orul  Hirbour  ind  Bl.  Puil'i  B17. 


»w  inuar  put  of  tbc  niibca  la  an  arid  rock.  Tlia 
clbaaia  of  HdM.  ttvn  lu  brine  eipoHd  to  llw  windi 
Uoiilni  tnm  Um  Afrku  uKt  Sjriu  dcHiU,  launuiuillr 
but.  upkIiIIt  durln)  HUainH',  wbn  tbc  baal  almou 
cquilt  [hal  ntpcrtannd  In  iniplal  retfoDi.  ThLi  bm 
nol  onl>  luM  diiflng  Um  din.  bat,  owlDf  to  lb*  iidlitlon 
of  the  caloric  ibuAcd  ■blls  lb*  iub  I>  up,  It  conllDHn, 

ducadanmilliahihablUDUofailraiaElauliudeuHlnib 

BmilDD.   Ttat  madlim  InnpirMDn  of  tha  Ibm  cool«l 
BKHiltaa  (Dec.,  Jan..  u>d  TA.]  b  MiP  Fab..   ' 
BHim  fill",  udtb*  minimum  nV';  Allaiha 
tbs  Awi  botmonllu  (JuDe,  jDlr.  Au(.,  and  Scpi.t  <■  /><-, 
tba  maximum  bjo,  and  iha  miolmum  m".    Fre^uint 

OaTwd  NoT^ t  biufins Dae. to  Feb.  •!»  nhi  Rilli  vIlE 

follovlng  monibi  kvcvIt  a  drop  [alia.  Iha  Af  U...^ 
ganffralli  wlltaout  a  claiH.  Tbfl  moat  prevalant  wlodt 
in  Ualu  an  from  Iba  S.B..  S..  and  H.V.  i  the  Brit  of 

ptna^nl  (amclalll  to  ■J^'j^^'J  ^nallhJir  arc  inero 

CouDlrlei.  to  modLh  the  tcmpcraliirc.     Wllh  mp«:tl<i 

folloifLoK  facta,  dcduead  flrotn  madlcal  otjacrratlona  and 

where u  In  England  tha  mortallbr.  at  an  avaraaa  of  Iba 
T,  ,„  onljl  Id  «(.  m  M  pet  cent  i  » Ih" 


trice.  Malta  wooM  ^>paar  to  he  leu  healthy  ch ,„.., 

and  lecDU  DBlv  to  aiijoy  the  aTaraca  lalubrltr  of  Ibe  3.  of 
BuTDpc,  In  wucli  the  mortalltj  rarlea  from  1  In  SS  Ea  1  in 
dO  of  tlw  pop.  anouallr-a  Tha  morlalln.  iniir«rer.  ' 
aomatimee  inercuad  w  tha  pravalanca  of  epIdemFu.  ai 
□n  twolataDccariDubTplaauaaadcbalen,  thaforrn... 
af  which,  In  Iftia,  cot  oV  4,amoC  tha  Inbabltanla.  belog 

CultJTatlon  In  Malta  la  punuad  with  equal  dUlgance 

butiirenltferUlltr.  The  rock  hiTlng  Bret  beep  lera^U 
In  tcrracea,  Ifaa  unaii  partlelci  « —  -"< — '--- ■  --t 
mixed  wllb  •all,  whlla  Iha  UirgeT  mi  | 

waa.  alio,  at  Brat,  broiwht  from  Ooi 

MIMd."  (Sfrfl^C.Aoorc'l  IWr)  II.  3SG?)  Collon  U 
tha  prindul  nroduct  both  of  Malta  and  tha  nelab- 
bounng  lalapd  of  Oatio.  tha  annual   cropi   of  which 

belnf  in  Iba  |wti  orTrlaeta.  La^iom,  Genoa,  and  Har. 

inhab.wlth  t)re«d  dnrlDg  Aw  or  Are  muntbt  a  rear :  thi 
ramainder  la  impafted  (Mm  SlcUf  and  tba  BUck  Saa, 
■he  duUai  on  Iti  bnpoiBtliin  maklnc  II  lalber  blrh- 
BTlced.    TbagraaaortheliUndiCalledialb,  Uitmnat 
to  HlnlToln,  and  uma,  tbaagh  email  nope,  era  rali 
of  cummin  and  anliaed.    Tba  rina  baa  baan  CDlUral 
wllh  eDBH  tare  I  but  ka  ptodDca  la  lalT  bdRlor,  a 
winr,  aa  wall  ae  oil.  It  Imponad  lyon  Bldli'.     P 
and  orangea  an  tarr  abundant,  and  of  toparb  Baro< 
Birdona  larii  'hU    tlie  Hallaie  oreDRaaradeunoi 


Unuea  npwarda  of  Baean  uonlhi.  trim  Nor.  Ul  Iba 
middle  of  June,  during  vhlcb  time  the  traea  an  aOTBwd 

aab^."(£rrdeiBt'j  JWr.p.lfli.)  Soma  food  aprinca 
of  frcab  water  are  laada  arallable  for  Ifaa  porpflaea  oC 
"llaga  {  and  niuneroiu  large  datania  and  nqueducta  ar« 

le  poria  of  lulr.  and  wine  tlitja  Naplca  and  SieHj  I 
-om  which  latter,  alio,  anow  and  lee  an  brought,   no 

loriH  and  oien  conie  chleflj  from   Barbarj,  bat  alao 

Port  avi  Tradt. — The  central  poalL^on.eilcalleiltpoft, 
nd  great  itrength  of  Malta,  make  It  an  admirable  naisl 
tadaa  for  tha  repair  and  aceommodallon  of  thenMQ-of' 
'ar  and  merchant  ihlpa  f^aquanting  tba  Medilerran^n, 
and  render  lit  puiaaaionof  malaflaTlmponaneatoOraad 
Britain,    it  ii  alio  of  ceaihlanble  cmuiwianca,  paitku. 

tent,  whan  opportnnlLjofl^n,  10  anj  of  tha  porta  b^DOI- 
Ing  to  tha  aurroundlnc  aountrlai.    Malta  llkawlae  pr^ 

rade  of  tha  UedHarranaan  and  Black  »aaa.    Uar 

lari  for  com  are.  Ilka  thoaa  of  Sldljr  and  Barbm^; 

ofaoTlnEnropafor  thaiafakeairintofgrdn.  Tba  bar- 
bour  of  ValMla.  which  ilea  on  Iha  N^.iUa  of  tba  iilaud, 
li  dlrlded  Into  two  lactiont  t?  a  pramonton  or  tcawaa 
of  land  on  which  atanda  Iba  ci|X,  Jrfeuded  bj  tba  CHtla 
of  Si.Blmo.  Tha  S.E.  alda,  ollad  tba  Grand  Fsrl,  la 
Itb,  with  an  aieiagadaptfaof  lOor  iicaihoma:  M 
nwarda  about  1|  m-.  baa  deofi  water  and  aicallant 
nca  IbmiKbout,  tha  largeit  men-ef-war  ceanlDC 

excluBlvclf  bj  ahliia  performing  quarantlna:  near  lit 
centra  la  an  liland  on  which  are  budt  a  caalle  and  laxA* 

Grand  Fort,  and  tumlib  "HT^ell^  fbr  landloi  tat 

"Flhenai^  Ai atradlogpoitandflNHBdA  Valalu 
Id  high  dlulnctlos  diirhit  iba  war  with  Fimca  i  but 
le  general  paaca,  when  eoDmeTcs  maitad  to  lu 
natural  chinopli.  tha  olbar  porta  of  the  MedllarraBaatt 
took  from  Malta  a  larn  portkn  of  Ita  trade,  which  waa 
alio  dapreiaad  faj  ifaa  RApmltlon  of  Tariooa  appteaalTa 
diicrimhutlnc  dvUca.  In  1810  ihia  vaxatlout  nataoi  waa 
partialis  ohrlaied  i  but  11  ccaiUnnad  to  axertlae  a  leey 


modanla  dutlvi,  lor 


plated.     In  18tr.  Ibeaes.  burden  of  the  laiiala  which 
enlered  tba  port  of  Halia  amounted  to  Ml,eM  toDi,  and 

igg.  burden  oflJ.NJO  tool,  and  llDca  Malta-built  Iblpa 


the  Malteie  are  diligent  expert  ihlpiitlgbti  i  and  thair 
waget  belDg  modarata.  ValMta  U  alarouiabla  place  lor 

all  abipi,  Bbora  Iha'  alaa  of  a'  iloDp.af.war,  raqn^tag  10 
ban  Utalr  bnttmna  axamlDad.  ara  obliged  to  con*  to 
England  Ibr  that  pnpoaa.  Tba  arUdaa  «f  anon  aea- 
pilia  Btlilab  and  foralgn  manufKuirea,  vRb  oolnnlil 
produo^  dilaflr  10  tba  porta  of  tba  MadltarraiuaD,  catloB, 
boib  rawaod  manufbcturad  of  liland  ■Towtb.woid.dcai^ 
■ntB.andpiUae,  ttil-cIMb,  *l«,apiifH,)lc.    Tba  l»- 


MALTA. 


S^ 


Boitt  ecmptim  mmnffturcd  foodf  (chietr  from  Great 
BriuiD),  oolooial  produn,  wheat  from  bkBj  and  tha 
Black  Sea,  trine  and  tpiriu,  tobacco,  and  mlt-fi»h,  with 
numcfoiu  minor  artidee.  At  an  average  of  the  six  yean, 
eodtnff  with  1R38,  the  vahie  of  the  exports  of  the  produce 
and  manufoctoree  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Malta, 
amounted  to  IMJBSit.  ajrear.  Latterlr,  bowerer,  the  ex- 
ports have  increased.  TheT  amounted  In  1849  to  S87,744/.  i 
and  are  likriy  to  Increase  with  the  general  resort  of  foreign 
shipping  to  the  Island.  MalU  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  become  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  steam-pacliet 
system,  the  steamers  from  and  to  England,  the  Ionian 
Islaiids,  Alexandria.  Ac.  touching  hero.  The  French 
•teMoers,  between  MarselUee,  A  lexandria,  and  othernarts 
of  the  Levant,  usually  perform  quarantine  at  Malu. 
The  Industry  of  the  island  comprues  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  Csfavlcs,  the  annual  value  of  which  may  amount 
to  from  7C,00Qf.  to  90,0001.  Cabinet  work  U  made  lor 
•xportatioo  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands :  soap, 
leather,  maccaroni,  iron  hedst^'ads.  ke.  are  made  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  and  the  MAltese  goldsmiths  are  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  their  gold  Alagree-work,  neck 
chains,  tte^  the  exporu  of  which  are  valued  at  about 
7J000L  a  year.  The  currency  of  Malta  consists  partly  of 
British  silver  and  copper,  introduced  in  KOS,  but  partly 
also  of  Maltese  scudl  of  the  value  of  Is.  M.  English,  of 
Spanish  dollars  valued  at  4s.  4d.,  and  of  Sicilian  dollars 
at  4m.  id.  each.  The  weights  most  in  use  are  the  rotialo 
or  pound  ■■  12,S16'Englisb  grains,  and  the  eanUnro,  oom- 
prldng  100  rottoli  or  H7I  lbs.  avolrd.  Com  is  measured 
by  the  saiimm  ■*  8*m  Winchester  bushels,  and  oil  is  sold 
t^  the  «^ljo,  which  contains  5|  English  nllons.  Bills 
CO  London  are  usually  drawn  at  30  and  00  days*  sight ; 
and  the  deputy  comraissary-geueral  must,  at  all  times, 
grant  Mils  on  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain  for  British 
•Urer  tendered  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  the  100/.  bill  for 
erery  101/.  lOs.  silver,  receiving  the  silrer  of  other  coun- 
tries at  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange.  There  are  two 
joint-stock  banks  in  Malta,  the  united  capital  of  which 
may  amount  to  30,000/. :  they  discount  good  bills,  of 
abort  date,  at  6  per  cent.,  keep  cash  withoi^t  charge,  and 
iesoe  notes  payable  at  sight,  which  pass  current  through 
the  island,  except  in  transactions  with  the  government. 
Any  person  msj  establish  himself  as  a  merchant,  and 
numerous  Bngluhmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Sicilians  carry 
on  an  extensive  commerce  t  while  among  the  natUe 
traders,  perhaps  the  wealthiest  of  all  are  those  who  spe- 
colate  In  articles  of  consumption  for  the  Island,  buying  a 
great  variety  of  goods,  in  small  quantities,  fur  ready 
money,  and  realising  large  returns  by  retail  as  well  «s 
wholesale  trade.  (For  further  particulars  as  to  the  trade, 
port  regttladoQS,  and  tariff,  see  Commercial  DicUonarp^ 
ait.  Malta.) 

Go9enmmemt  mmd  GarHtMNi.'MalU  Is  a  crown  colony, 
the  local  government  of  which  is  conducted  by  a  governor, 
tamedlatelf  rfeponsible  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  thit 
ec^oniea.  In  legislative  matters,  however,  he  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  seven  persona,  appointed  bv  the  crown, 
and  at  present  consisting  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  bishop  of  the 
Island,  the  miUtary  offlcer  second  in  command,  the  chief 
jnatlce,  and  chief  secretary,  with  three  unofficial  members, 

r tinted  by  the  governor.  All  orders  in  council  have 
force  of  laws.  The  principal  administrative  deparu 
ments  are  the  chief  secretary's  ollce,  quarantine  de|Nirt- 
meot,  custom-house,  land*  revenue  department,  and  audit 
ofllce.  There  are  numerous  courts  of  Justice,  In  all  of 
which  the  procedure  is  both  IntrlcaU  and  expensive ; 
besides  which,  the  laws  themselves  are  fkequently  con- 
tradictory, and  geoerallv  require  revision.  The  puUic 
revenue  amounted  In  IMS  to  117.908/.  derived  Arom  the 
rants  of  government  property,  custooM  and  quarantine 
dnaa,  and  internal  taxes  i  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
raductioo  of  the  public  burdens  In  consequence  of  the 
raeommeodations  of  the  late  commission  of  inquiry.  The 
expenditure  during  the  sa«M  year  was  estimated  at 
101,086,  Inc.  not  only  the  salaries  of  the  various  govern- 
ment officers,  but  the  expenses  attending  the  maintenance 
of  the  pubUc  roads,  as  well  as  liberal  contributions  for 
the  support  of  schools  and  public  charities.  Themilitary 
force  of  Malta  consists  almost  entirely  of  British  troops, 
varying  between  SLOOO  and  S»S00  men.  There  to  also  an 
engbeer  and  artillery  corps,  the  entire  maintenance  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  army  generally,  fblls  on  England. 
There  Is  Ukewise  a  native  regiment,  eomprising  about 
600  nmn,  called  the  MalU  fsndbles  \  but  their  duties 
being  exclusively  local,  and  rather  of  a  dvll  than  military 
nature,  the  matnteoanea  of  thto  body  (costing  about 
11,0001.  a  year)  la  defrayed  out  of  the  rereoues  of  the 


Mtttfkm  mmd  Edmemtkm.'^Th»  natfcmal  religion  of 
the  Msltese  (secured  by  the  English  government)  Is 
Rom.  CathoHc,  to  whien  the  poMile  are  strongly  at- 

18   iu   rites,    and 


tached,   scrupulously   observing 


oele- 


bratlDg  \u  festivals';   but,  notwithstanding  their  sia- 

tbe  "  ~ 


to  the  church  of  Rome,  they  enter' 
tafai  little  or  no  jealousy  of  the  Protestanu:  both 
parties  obsanre  the  greatest  nodaratkm  and  deference 


for  the  rellgloas  opinions  of  each  other.  There  are  In 
all  no  fewer  than  1,000  Rom.  Cath.  clergymen,  the  church 
property  producing  about  one  fourth  part  the  rental 
of  the  Island.  The  Protestant  places  of  worship  comprise 
the  governor's  chapel,  naval  chapel.  Church  aslssionarjr 
chapel,  and  Wesleyan  mission  chapel ;  besides  which,  a 
church  has  recently  been  erected  at  Valrtta,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  English  garrison.  The  total  number 
of  Protestanu  does  not,  howerer,  exceed  MtOO.  Edu- 
cation till  recently  has  been  much  neglected ;  but  within 
the  last  15  years  several  new  schools  have  been  esti^ 
bllshed,  the  principal  being  the  Normal  tnt  scho<^  at 
Valetta,  Senglea,  NotabUe,  In  Malu.  and  Raba(o  tat 
Goiso,  giving  instruction  In  1836  to  about  1.900  children. 
Other  primary  schools  are  scattered  through  the  villages, 
and  there  are  about  80  privsu  Schools.  The  univeraiu 
of  Valetta,  founded  in  1771  by  the  grand  master,  Pinto, 
and  now  occupying  the  convent  of  the  suppressed  JesulsU, 
is  supported  by  the  government,  at  an  expense  of  between 
l.OOQf.  and  1.200/.  a  vear,  and  had  (including  thelyceum) 
37A  students  in  183&  The  bishop  has  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary  at  Notabile,  giving  religious  instruction  to 
about  60  boys.  Instruction  is  commonly  conveyed  in 
these  schools  In  the  Italian  language,  the  mofher.tongua 
of  the  Maltese  {k  patois  of  Arabic,  mixed  with  aUttla 
Italian),  being  wholly  unwritten,  and  never  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  literature.  Engltoh  to  spoken  by  many 
of  the  hiRher  classes,  and  Is  making  considerable  progress 
even  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  cities.  In  tne  rural 
districu,  however,  Maltese  to  spoken  almost  without  eob- 
ception. 

Manneri  qf  ike  People,  ~~  The  Maltese  are  as  dark  m 
the  natives  of  Barbery,  but  without  the  Arab  feature^ 
the  men  being  of  middle  height  but  erect  suture,  ro- 
bust and  active ;  while  the  women,  though  small,  wad. 
of  dark  .complexions,  are  graceftil.  with  regular  and 
sometimes  luuidsonie  features.  The  working  classes  are 
described  as  laborious  and  f^gal.  living  on  very  slen- 
der fare,  the  great  bulk  of  them  being  eroployeo  either 
In  agriculturallabour,  or  quarrying  andf  cutting  stone  for 
exportation  to  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  The 
Maltese  are  celebrated  all  over  the  Mediterranean  for 
their  good  and  intrepid  seamanship.  The  dress  of  the 
higher  orders  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Europeans ;  but 
among  the  inferior  or  working  classes  the  dress  of  tba 
men  to  a  short  loose  waistcoat,  covering  a  cotton  shirt ; 
short  loose  trowsers  leave  the  leg  bare  from  the  knea, 
and  on  the  feet  are  worn  MorcMt,  a  kind  of  sandals,  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  andent  Romans.  The  womea 
wear  short  cotton  shIfU,  blue  striped  petticoaU,  corseU 
with  sleeves,  and  a  loose  Jacket  covering  the  whole.  A 
black  veil,  called  the  /aUeOa,  to  the  out-of-doors  head- 
dress of  the  women  ;  whereas  the  men  wear  woollen  caps 
In  winter,  and  straw  haU  during  summer.  (Sir  R,  C 
Moore's  Tour,  11.  S88.)  The  morato  of  all  classes  ara 
much  higher  than  In  most  parU  of  S.  Europe  j  and  If 
there  be  less  refinement  of  manners  in  the  Maltese  than 
among  their  continental  neighbours,  there  is  less  vindlc- 
Uveness  and  Intrigue,  while  drunkenness  and  gambling 
are  almost  unknown.  A  few  of  the  aristocratic  families, 
ennobled  by  the  knlghto  of  Bfalta,  yet  remain,  but  they 
form  a  very  small  portion  ot  the  pop.,  and  few  of  them 
possess  large  property. 

Cities  and  Towns.  —  The  principal  towns  are  Valetta, 
built  in  1566,  by  the  fkmous  grand  master,  John  de  Va- 
letta, as  being  more  conveniently  situated  for  a  cap.  than 
the  old  Inland  dty  called  CitU  Vccchia,  the  former 
cap.  of  the  toland,  and  identical  with  the  ancient  M^ta. 
Valetta,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  dooUe 
harbour,  in  lat.  Vfi  64'  6"  N.,  long.  \4P  31'  10",  has  a  pop. 
Ind.  the  garrison,  and  Its  suburb,  Vlttoriosa  (on  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  great  harbour),  of  about  60,000.  It  to 
very  strongly  fortifled,  and  from  lu  position  on  a  hilL  as 
weU  as  the  almost  impregnable  woiks  and  trenches  that 
surround  it.  has  a  most  imposing  appearance;  iK>r  to 
the  vtoiter  less  stnick  with  iU  Internal  beauty.  The 
streets,  though  generally  steep,  are  wide  and  well  paved 
with  Uva,  while  the  public  squares  and  quays  along  tba 
harbour,  are  of  noble  pnmortlons,  indicative  of  the  mmer 
wealth  of  the  knlghU  or  Malta.  The  governor's  palace 
and  gardens^  lying  outside  the  walto,  were  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  krand-master :  a  public  librarr  (once  belong- 
ing to  the  Order)  conUins  upwards  of  40.000  vols. ;  and 
the  general  hospital  to  not  only  used  tot  the  receptkm  of 
sick  troops,  but  has  ample  room  for  stores,  aiMl  other 
purposes :  the  Florlana  hospital  to  also  a  large  building, 
occupying  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle ;  and  In  the  suburo 
of  Vittortosa  to  a  third  military  hospltaL  Other  hospitato 
are  open  for  the  relief  of  the  native  sick,  and  among  the 
other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  barracks, 
prison,  theatre,  university,  collegiate  diurdi  of  8t.  John, 
and  19  other  churches,  teduding  those  in  the  suburbs. 
ValecU  has  a  bustling  animated  appearance,  fkom  iU 
being  the  great  centre  of  the  Industry  and  cosamc'rce  fA 
Malta.  CitU  Vecdito  stands  on  vefy  high  ground,  ow- 
looking  nearly  the  whole  Maud,  uout7m.W.  of  Va- 
letta.   Tba  rock  on  whkh  it  to  built  to  axcavated  into 
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trotU)  In  WIIKh.  H  tlw  B 

bUTBBIIujlj  ■Utlwntlctftl^— ,^r^....^— — . 

cloH  to  tb>  elu.  Tin  loBiH  ■»  wnm  TUUn 
whleb  Ibm  m  •bout  «  hoiMi,  ttlitj  n 
for  ikdr  iiictanHua  ud  wdl-kolll  chiiRl 
nadi,  fHWTBllj  tpcakhii,  are  good,  iDiDj  t>ftlu 

)•.  notwItlwuniBin.  Mrtt  br  'lionri.  ihuIh,  i 
DOT  do  Uw  fca  aru  lutl;  tnuoducwl  nuet  ■ 


ill  italiiirni^    Tb^ 


iIIaI  rriprct  IWxm  thi  lUtoia,  An  ^gllih  ga 
itlDiwd  ju  ChvDbrH,  a  Mronff  fort  ^vtmm 

adaplMl  for  thi  drfcno  of  lh(  hlud.  Bttveeo 
o  ind  Malta  la  aDocbar.  though  tbtj  amali  liland, 
t  Cmalno.  whkh  bcloagi  to  ■  iliula  prspriaiar,  who 
«■  tram  IE  tha  ilUv  of  a  pripco  patatliia. 

I  «•  probablj'  nm  dlaarand  bir  tht 

.wamunlcaud  U  Iha  Orodu  lU  oldal 

ciiowa  aneltatloo  of  'ttyiytm.  *  From  (ba  Phonlclui 
h  paated  ta  cha  CarthulDiaai,  Itau  Hhou  it  wai  ukaa 
br  tha  Rovani  hi  tha  ant  I^mlc  wur,  ud  madv  a  pro- 
toctura  lubJiKt  to  tha  ptKtor  or  Skl]]r.  St.  Paul,  during 

and  bclagklDdljrrcrtv«db]rtbiDpeopla,parfonnai9 10016 


aod  Conalrl.  II WH  bailnsd  bT  a  ponerlU  TurUdi  ar- 
maiBHii  for  4  noalba.  In  IKa,  but  olthout  incceaii  tha 
knlghu,  uiidar  Ihtlr  heroic  grand  naaitar.  John  da  Ya- 
lalta.  foundar  o(  Iha  dtr  called  bt  hli  name,  hating  luc- 
eeeded  In  lepelllDg  all  ibeli  alUchi.  and  campalllng  ih« 
Id  the  end  to  mml  vlih  rau  lau.  During  moie  tbao 
1M  raan.  the  laland  mabitilDad  ludf  agahut  the  Otto. 
uanpDvar;  bm  the  Order  vat  hater  aamdflnUfwoalthr 
loaIt«BHRirelgneiiU)DeU>,oraqulpnunieroiuleett.  At 
length,  bowerar.  tha  Inaxpedlioej'  ot  the  coDtlnuaDn  of 

duded  a  Irani  oWh  Iba  Torkt,'  Bbkli  leturad  Ibt  the 

Halliaa  hi  Tuttrr  Iho  lama  prtrllri ""     "       ch. 

The   lUhHODcnt  tlitorr  of  ^u  (D  to 

FrtnchXet  a?lg  ahliTof  tL°ln'^  tl. 
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cfaMboritone,aredec1ded]rlinj>TorIniin^Da]]l7:gqtb« 

bnrb  or  Konon  In  tha  B.  rldlDgtatbrlringandlncrfliahic 

Sacei  and  (bout  I  m.  N.B.  of  thetawali  theTiUagrar 
Id  lialton.  lOmBerljr  of  lome  coniequeiice  bat  iwv  ex- 
hlbKlBC  «U  tha  lyniMiinit  at  decar.  If'arl.  Anna*. 
Kff.}  The  public  ro™.,tb™ira,  and  iror*-^-—  - 
hnkdaoiiBawdarabulldlngt;  aod  near  tbe  br 

deitioRd h« Henri  II.  'There an 

■htch  It  MrmaUDtad  bj  ■  call  i 

tbe°«[ftarBuIFlIi<niEaD.  TbaWttleraD 


Idrcn  of  both  iai«  i  but  the  arainnur- 
Id  for  (he  thlpracnt  of  large  quaalltloi  or 
ro  Urge  potter  breveriea ;  but  the  chlol 


nor.  TheiliDlti  of  the  bor.  were  enlarged  l|pr  tha 
Boundaj*  Act  w  aa  to  Include  the  entire  parm.  of  New 
Mallon,  Ind  tha  pan.  of  Uld  Mallon  and  NcnoD.  Ra- 
-'  -     >delcctarl.1M9-M,  1^    New  MaUon  U  alaa  on* 

Rrc^a.  MaikeU  on  Tueadu  and  SaturdaV.  tail  cbl^ 

mliig_  iBplenentL  Verr  large  cMtIa  bin.  Mmlu 
■ranSaitSr,  dar  bafor*  Whltiundn,  and  on.  II. 
11AI.VB1IH.  GREAT,  ■  toHD,  par,  and  c^efanCed 
iterlng-place  of  Bnaland,  ee.  nPmaatM.  hnnd.  Per- 
Lore,  Tl  m.  S  )(. W.  W^orceater.  and  lOtm.  «.RW.  Lob. 
don.  Anaarw..B/>*OacKa.  Pof>„  hi  lg<l,l.Ht.  TtaJa 

'  •on,  In  CDUoquence  o(  lu  dellghlful  iltuaUoii  la 
" Tha ••>•  tf  Urm, NunrAnrin  >Uk 


"?       HALWAH,  ■  proe.  of  HIndoitaB,  chMj  batwaiB  lab 
g^  >  n°  aod  MO  IJ.,  and  laot  t«o  ud  N°  S.,  hanaa  N. 

*^.  KaloDDolana  and  Agr>,w:Ou)rat.B.  Allahabad,  A  B. 
'■;  I  OiudnnahandCandalih.lkwawhMbttlianHaladbr 
~    central  part  Bithli  pm.^  ( IBbU^ 


^  I  and  W.  from  Bbopaid  to  Dobo 
■^ '  (o  Bora  than  UOi  It.  ahOT*  Ih 


•'the  Gulph  oir  Cambai.    Tba  cH. 
Id  lalnbdow,  eutftSr  about  ivo 

#— o>  a  Iliirtii,  .Mih  gftaarB  ^?Cto>  OM'lvSnl  f^  I  black  loam,  or  >  Bora  eonact  frrmilnrmi  lannM.  hnlh 
C=^A.ii,*-»,M«,-«»*»«,««,Jr*'~"    BotaHbrthaUlailUHj.    Abnl,  tn^T^^Do-ani, 
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_  ^,  ■ndiBals«,«reanMinf  tiMcliltfgndMad- 
tiTatcd;  ch*  Int  two  ftiraUhlnc  Um  Iwfett  export. 
Rke  !•  ratiad  only  In  naaU  qaaDtiac*  sulBdent  for  home 
coumnptloo ;  bat  oaimn,  ragar,  tobeoco,  cotton,  UnMed, 
nrik,  tnmmlc,  and  gtnger,  are  grown  to  a  considerable 
•stent.  A  little  indtao,  and  the  root  of  the  Morimda  , 
t^rifMm,  which  suppUet  a  red  dve,  are  alto  raised,  and 
fkvtu,  Indodlnf  grapea,  flourish  In  great  abundance. 

Oplam  Is  bjr  far  the  most  valuable  product  of  Malwah. 
Che  sod  and  cttmate  of  which  appears  stantlarlT  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  The  Malwah 
opiom  Is  considered  bjr  the  Chinese,  for  whose  coosump- 
Oon  It  Is  chiefly  grown,  superior  In  strength,  \n  the  pro- 
portion  oTT  to  ft.  to  that  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  thcMgh 
telbrior  In  flsTOur.  Since  the  padflcatlon  of  centra] 
India,  the  quantitr  of  opium  produced  in  Malwah  has  in* 
creased  very  rapUly.  so  much  so,  tlwt  while  the  total 
exports  of  Malwah  opium  to  China,  In  1831,  did  not 
amount  to  SjDOO  chests,  they  amounted  to  about  Si.OOO 
dMSts  in  1889.  worth  above  3,000.0001.  {DoeumenU  rt' 
Imihtg  to  ike  Owimm  Tradt^  p.  79.)  In  Ifalwah  the  cul- 
ture of  o^om  u  freely  carried  oo  {  the  cultivator  paying 
n  propovuooally  heavy  land-tax  for  the  land  occupied  in 
Ita  cnlture.  Previously  to  1890,  the  Bombay  government 
wMlea inured  to  obtain  a  monoJMly  of  the  sale  of  opium 
exported  fnm  the  ports  under  that  presidency,  but  with 
Utue  socoess;  for  3-3ds  of  the  Malwah  produce  were 
csvTtod  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Damaun  and 
riaewhere,  to  be  exported.  But  at  the  above  period,  the 
attempted  mooopoly  was  abandoned,  and  a  Aermit,  or 
translt-daty,  similar  to  that  Imposed  In  other  sUtes 
through  wUcfa  the  opium  passes,  was  laid  on  in  its  stead. 
Since  then  9-lOths  of  the  Malwah  opium  have  been 
abfaiped  at  Bombay ;  and  in  1883,  the  trade  yielded  to  the 
Brukh  government  an  annual  revenue  of  300,000/.  (see 
BtporU  om  E.  I.  Affitin^  1880-83),  whiih  has  since  been 
aaaterially  augmented.  The  tobacco  of  the  prov.,  espe- 
elaliy  that  of  the  Bilsah  district.  Is  also,  beyopd  all  com- 
par^oo,  the  best  In  Hindostan. 

Malwah  Is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Bheel  race,  as  It  was  of 
the  Pindarry  and  Mahratta  powers.  It  Is  almoM  wholly 
A vided  among  the  dorointons  of  native  princes,  the  chief 
of  whom  are  Sdndia,  Holkar,  and  the  rajahs  of  Bhopaul, 
Kotah,  Dewass,  *c.  Except  the  Mahari^ah  of  the  Pun- 
Jab,  Sdndia  Is  the  only  prince  In  Hindostan  who  can  he 
called  independent  of^  British  authority ;  but  his  inde- 
pendence has  more  of  semblance  than  reality,  for  the 
power  of  his  dynasty  has  l>een  completely  broken  bv  a 
faocaslon  of  reverses :  his  dominions  are  surrounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  British,  or  their  allies,  who  are 
bound  to  negotiate  with  foreign  states  only  through  the 
Intervention  of  the  British.  A  stationanr  British  camp 
la  kept  np  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  and  be  is  obliged  to 
receive  an  English  resment  at  his  court,  and  to  fUmish  a 
contingent  of  Ift.OOO  men  to  the  Anglo-Indian  army. 
Tlie  dominions  of  Scindia  are  estimated  to  comprise  83340 
sq.  OS.,  widi  a  pop.  of  nearly  4.000,000 ;  and  to  vield  a 
gross  annual  revenue  of  8.388,000  rupees,  out  of  which  the 
diief  derives  a  nett  subsidy  of  1,561,000  rap.  yearlv.  The 
dilef  cities  belonginc  to  Scindia  arc,  Gwalior,  bis  mo- 
dem, and  Oo)ein,  his  ancient  cap.  The  states  of  the 
other  chief  native  princes  of  Malwah  have  been  brieflv 
Docteed  under  iMooax,  Bbopadl,  Kotah,  Ac  iParh 
BepcrUi  HitmiUon'sE.J.  Oax.) 

MAMKRS,  a  town  of  France,  dfo.  Sartbe.  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  34  m.  N.N.E.  Le  Mans.  Pop.  (1846)  5,865.  It  U 
todiflbrently  built,  but  has  of  late  been  greatly  improved. 
It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  surrounded  with 
antrencbments  by  the  Normans,  some  remains  of  which 
are  called  the  *^foss6s  du  Robert  le  Diable."  It  has  a 
handsome  Gothic  parish  church,  a  coUmc.  a  prison,  some 
public  baths,  a  theatre,  manuikctures  of  hempen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  pearl  buttons,  ftc.  and  several  tan- 
neries and  l»«weries.  {Gmidedm  VoMogeur.) 

MAN,  ISLE  OF  (an.  Mona^  Monapta,  or  Moiutdd), 
an  island  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  between  laL  540  4^  and  54^  37'  N .,  and  long.  40  17' 
and  40  34'  W. ;  \x%  N.E.  extremity  (the  Point  of  Avre), 
being  17  m.  ftt>m  Burrow-headL  in  Wigtownshire,  its  E. 
coast  34  m.  fVom  St.  Bee's  1m^  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
town  of  Ped,  on  Its  W.  side,  30  m.  from  Ballyquintin 
Point,  in  Ireland:  greatest  length,  35  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  about  13  m.  Area,  380  so.  m.,  exclusive  of  the 
Calf-of-Man,  a  small  disjointed  nragment  of  the  Island, 
at  Its  S.  extremity.  Pop.,  in  1841, 47,975.  lu  general 
aspect,  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  is  bold  and  precipitous : 
a  ridge  of  mountains  runs  throuah  its  whole  length,  and 
three  of  the  highest  points  readi  an  elevation  of  more 
than  1,600  ft.  above  the  sea;  Snafleld,  the  loftiest,  being 
1,004  ft.  high.  Several  rills  and  streams  flow  from  the 
high  ground  In  diflkrent  directions  \  but  there  are  no 
rivers  nor  lakes  of  any  considerable  sise.  The  prevail- 
ing feature  in  the  geology  of  the  island  is  day-slate,  in- 
terspersed with  mica-slate ;  and  covered,  near  tiie  coast, 
witb  grauwacki  and  old  red  sandstone.  Limestone  also 
is  found  on  the  S.  side,  near  Castleton,  Intersected  in 
•oma  parts  by  veins  of  tr^.    The  day-slate  is  quarried 
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at  a  plaet  caHed  Spanish-bead,  near  Castletonj 
stones  are  raised  In  blocks  av< 
by  1  ft.  in  breadth,  and  6  iuches'ln 'thickness.  Drawing 
and  rooflng  slates  are  quarried  00  the  W.  side  of  tha 
island,  not  far  from  Peel.  Cloee  to  Castleton,  on  tha 
shore,  are  limestone  and  marble  quarries,  which  have 
been  worked  for  many  years,  and  ftirnlshed  a  part  of  tha 
stone  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  The  Island  also 
produces  lead,  sine,  and  copper,  raised  In  ccmldcrabla 
quantities  by  the  Chester  minmg  company,  and  liy  privata 
parties.  But  mining  and  quarrying  are  in  a  very  da* 
pressed  state ;  the  tools  employed  are  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription ;  and  not  even  a  common  crane  Is  to  he  seen 
In  the  quarries.    {Head's  Howie  Tkmr.  vol.  iU.  p.  19.) 

The  climate  ci  Man  is  considered  milder  during  winter 
than  that  of  the  adiacent  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Frost  and  snow  are  rare;  and  when  they  do 
occur,  they  are  seldom  of  long  continuance.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  fk^uenry  of  fogs  and  dews,  as  well  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  E.  winds,  during  many  weelu  of  spring, 
the  summers  are  deficient  in  teat,  and  the  harvestlf 
generally  rather  late*  The  climate  however  Is,  on  tha 
wliole,  favourable  to  health :  cases  of  longevity  are 
frequent,  epidemics  rare,  and  agues  unknown.  The  soU 
Is  extremely  various.  Clav  and  marl,  covered  with  white 
sand,  predominate  In  the  N.  and  N.  W.  extremity  of  tha 
Island,  which  is  covered  with  scanty  herbage,  aflbrd« 


Ing  sheep  pasture ;  but,  proceeding  S.  and  B.,the  qualltr 
of  the  soil  Improves,  and,  in  the  valleys  espedaUy,  are 
some  tracts,  oartly  sand  and  loam,  and  partly  stUT  clay. 
No  part  of  Man  Is,  however,  very  productive ;  nor  are 
any  great  pains  taken  to  improve  its  natural  resources. 
The  mountains,  commons,  and  other  waste  lands,  Induda 
about  54,000  acres,  leaving  above  100.000  acres  for  tillage. 
Agriculture  has  considerably  improved  since  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  herring  fishery  has  made  the  men  turn 
their  attentfon  to  Carining,  which  used  to  be  exdusivelj 
the  occupation  of  women :  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoM 
are  raised  In  suflklent  quantities  for  exportation,  and 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  turnip  husbsindry  has  been 
introduord  with  some  success  by  the  English  uid  Scotch 
settlers.  The  implements,  however,  are  very  rude ;  and  the 
division  of  land  Into  small  fkrms  has  comolned  with  tha 
herring  fisheries  and  smuggling  to  retard  improvement. 
The  extent  of  land  under  white  crops,  and  the  average 
produce  of  each  In  1835,  were  estimated  as  follows :  ** 
Wheat  8,000  acres,  at  3|  qrs.  per  acre  31,350  qrs. 
Barley  5,000  .  4  -  .  90,000 
OaU    13,000        .       3        -  -        89.000 

This  was  supposed  to  leave  a  surplus  of  about  5,000  qra. 
of  wheat,  and  3,000  of  barley,  over  the  consumption. 
Peas  are  cultivated  in  the  N .  parts,  clover  is  a  fkvourita 
crop,  and  flax  Is  raised  by  almost  all  the  fSsrmers  for 
domestic  use.     The  cattle  of  Man,  which  at  present 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  Irish  and  British  breeds,  are 
small  and  short-homed,  running  to  Cat,  and  not  yielding 
milk  till  they  are  six  years  old.    Ayrshire  cows  have, 
however,  been  recently  introduced  with  much  advan. 
tage.    The  native  sheep,  which  are  small,  hardy,  and 
usually  of  a  white  or  grey  colour,  are  slow  feeders,  long 
in  coming  to  maturity,  and  very  coarse-wooled ;  they  are 
now,  however,  confined  to  the  hills,  the  lowlands  being 
mostly  stocked  with  improved  breeds.  The  island  yields 
a  race  of  hardy  ponies,  capable  of  much  labour,  umI 
requiring  little  food ;  but  for  draught  and  farming  pur- 
poses otner  breeds,  chiefly  Irish,  have  been  imported 
of  larger  size  and  strength.    Man  had  formerly  a  pe- 
culiar breed  of  hogs,  now  totally  extinct,  the  aoimals  at 
the  present  day  being  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which 
resemble    the   Chinese    variety.      Bed- deer   formerly 
ranged  In  the  mountains    but  the  game  at  present 
ConiUts  of  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  snipes,  and  wood- 
cocks.   Foxes  and  polecats  are  not  found,  neither  are 
there  any  poisonous  animals  on  the  island ;  but  wea- 
sels and  rats  are  very  numerous,  and  detrimental  to 
the   fkrmers.     The   Manks  tmures  are   remarkable : 
the  dlflferent  pars,  (of  which  there  are  31),  are  divided 
Into  treent,  each  comprising  4  quarterlands,  varying 
in  sise  fr^nn  6U  to  160  acres,  and  rising  In  yearly  value 
from  lOf.  to  135/. :  there  are  760  quarterlands,   and 
thev  are  esteemed  by  the  islanders  as  property  of  the 
highest  nature,  in  fact  strictly  entailed  estates.    Other 
lands,  called  intaek*  and  cottages,  are  devisable  by  will, 
and  on  the  whole  considered  to  he  of  a  fiu>  inferior 
nature.    The  yeomen  are  very  proud  of  these  little  free- 
holds, which  range  from  10  to  300  acres,  and  usually 
comprise  portions  of  pasture  as  well  as  arable  land; 
"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Lord  Teignmouth, 
"  that  the  system  is  practically  vicious,  dimioishmg  the 
wealth  both  of  the  farmers  themselves,  and  of  the  publie 
at  large,  containing  indeed  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  dissolution."   {,Sketche$  qfScotUmd  omd  the  I$le  ^f 
Mem^  vol.  IL  p.  303.)     Most  of  the  yeomen  have  large 
and  expensive  families,  which  the  law  of  Man  compeli 
them  not  only  to  rear  uad  educate,  but  to  provide  lor  \ 
and  hence  thefr  estates  soon  become  encumbered,  and 
they  are  eflbctually  prevented  ftxnn  ponuing  any  im» 
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proved  tystem  of  nuuMMment,  «Teii  if  they  felt  lacUned 
to  its  adoption,  which  u  teldom  the  case ;  there  being 
no  more  ol>stinate  adherents  to  routine,  and  ancient 

Sracticet,  than  the  Manx  husbandmen.  Many  of  them 
lus  become  invoiTed  in  debt,  and  mortgage  their  pro- 
perty, the  redemption  of  which  being  seldom  in  their 
power,  they  are  dupoesessed  of  it,  and  compiled  to  leave 
the  island,  or  to  resort  to  trade  or  predial  labour.* 
Hence  the  class  of  small  proprietors  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing :  numbers  of  them  having  been  swallowed  up 
In  the  extending  estates  of  the  Scotch  and  Englisn 
residents. 

Man  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
herring- Oshery;  but  for  several  years  past  it  has  been 
coraparativelv  deserted  by  the  herrlng>shoals,  and  the 
fishery  has,  m  consequence,  become  quite  inconsider- 
able, though  even  now  it  Is  the  ft^uent  practice  of 
the  ihrmers  to  purchase  a  boat,  and  snare  in  the  ex- 
citement and  profit  of  the  season.  This  diminution, 
however,  is  not  to  l»e  regretted,  as  the  fishery  was 
carried  on  fhnn  July  to  October,  exactly  when  the 
services  of  the  yeomen  and  others  ensaged  in  it, 
were  most  necessary  at  home.  Being  also  a  kind  of 
lottery.  In  which,  by  a  few  weeks*  labour,  large  sums 
were  occasionally  realised,  it  attracted  crow<b  of  ad- 
venturers, without  eittier  capital  or  skill ;  wlUle  the 
Irregular  life  led  during  these  pursuits  tended  to  en- 
courage intemperance,  and  was  a  main  cause  of  the 
faklolence  for  which  the  Manx  have  been  long  noto- 
rious. There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  material  improvement 
In  the  liabits  and  industry  of  the  people  since  the  decline 
of  the  fishery ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  things  less  to 
be  deiired  for  the  island  than  its  revii^.  The  nerrings 
appear  off  the  coast  of  Man  in  June,  remaining  till  S^ 
tember,  when  they  seek  the  B.  coast  of  Ireland  to  de- 
posit their  spawn.  The  fishing  vessels  now  buiitare  much 
larger  than  formerly ;  they  are  half-decked,  with  very 
short  keels,  and  are  good  sea-boats,  though  apt  to  pitch 
to  a  dangerous  extent  in  rough  weather :  tlM^  vary  from 
18  to  ao  tons  burden,  and  are  manned  Inr  8  or  10,  and 
sometimes  IS  men.  Cornish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  fishers  also 
visit  Man ;  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  Rennie*s  estimate, 
it  appears  that  out  of  250  boats,  and  2,000  men  employed 
in  ins,  only  110  boats  with  their  crews  belonged  to  the 
island,  100  being  Comifth  or  Welsh,  and  about  50  Irish. 
Tlie  cod-fishery  has  been  neglected,  owing  to  the  want 
of  adequate  capital  for  the  supply  of  proper  vessels  and 
lines. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  and  carried 
on  by  women,  most  of  whom,  when  not  in  the  field 
or  farmyard,  are  employed  at  their  looms  or  spinning- 
wheels,  producing  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloths,  both 
for  the  home  and  fore^  supply,  as  well  as  nets  for  the 
use  of  the  fisheries.  Bleaching  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  in  Laxey  Glen,  stuA  being  sent  thither  flrom  all 
parts  of  the  island.  A  paper-mill  ami  brewery  are 
also  established  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  A  woollen 
mannfkctory  is  established  at  Douglas;  and  hats,  made 
of  coarse  wool,  which  cost  about  2s.,  are  said  to  wear 
extremely  welt.  The  exports  consist  principally  of 
eom,  potatoes,  eggs,  lime,  and  limestone,  lead  and 
copper  ore,  herrinn,  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  paper.  Ow- 
ing to  the  Isle  of  Man  having  been  formerly  independ- 
ent, a  discrepancy  has,  for  a  lengthened  period,  existed 
between  the  duties  on  commodities  in  it  and  in  Great 
Britain,  the  former  being  considerably  lower  than  the 
latter.  This  distinction  which  still  subsisU,  has  oc- 
casioned, at  different  times,  a  great  deal  of  smuggling, 
particularly  on  those  articles  on  which  high  duties  have 
been  imposed  in  this  country.  This,  however,  is  now  ma- 
terially reduced  by  adopting  the  plan  of  allowing  only 
eertaiu  quantities  of  those  goods  on  which  the  Msmx 
duties  are  lower  than  those  of  England,  to  be  imported 
into  the  island  ( vU.  wine,  110  tons ;  spirits,  except  British, 
80,000  gallons ;  tea,  76,000  lbs. ;  coflbe,  8.000  lbs. ;  sugar, 
10,800  cwt ;  and  tobacco,  00,000  lbs.) :  and  by  maintaining 
an  extra  number  of  customs  officers  and  revenue  cruisers 
for  the  suppression  of  smuggling.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  impolitic  than  the  continuance  of  such  a 
system.  The  public  has,  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  pur- 
cmasedali  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Atholl  family ;  and  that 
beinff  the  case,  it  is  high  time  that  an  end  should  be  put 
to  the  anomalous  absurdity  of  having  a  considerable 
island  lying,  as  it  were,  in  tl)e  very  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  in  the  direct  line  between  some  of  the  principal 
trading  towns,  with  discriminating  duties  on  many  fan. 
portant  artldas.  In  making  any  change,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  make  the  inhabitants  some  com- 
pensation fbr  the  temporary  inconvenience  that  it  would 
occasion;  bat  this  might  be  done  with  advantage  to  the 
natives,  and  without  expense  to  the  public,  by  modify- 
ing and  improving  the  Internal  regulations  and  legu- 
lauve  policy  of  the  island,  whidi  would  eventually  Rtse 
nothing  by  the  change.    In  1836  there  belonged  to  the 
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island  iM2  vessels  of  the  harden  oi  74S9  tons,  being  m 
considerable  Increase  on  previous  years ;  and  aa  It 
lies  in  the  line  of  the  steamers  plying  betwoeu  Llvor- 
pool  and  Glasgow,  mostof  whkh  touch  at  Dooj^as,  it  haa 
beffun  to  be  largely  f^uented  by  visiters  from  tbeee 
cities  and  other  parts  or  the  empire,  whose  influx  baa 
materially  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  its  prin- 
cipal towns.  To  this  cause,  indeed,  the  present  improved 
state  of  Man  may  be  chiefly  ascribed.  It  Is  also  tho 
residence  of  numerous  half-pay  officers,  and  othersi,  who 
are  induced  to  live  here  In  consequence  of  the  lower 
duties  on  many  articles  of  domestic  consumption. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  pop.  is  moderatelj 
prosperous.  Ordinary  labourers  receive  aboat  Is.  a  day  ; 
and  skilled  labourers,  if  we  may  so  caD  their  clumsj 
tradesmen,  get  about  3s.  a  day.  which,  considering  the 
low  price  of  provisions,  is  certainlv  ample.  There  is  no 
legal  provision  for  the  poor,  who  have  to  depend  wholly 
on  voluntary  charity.  Generally  speaking,  the  cottages 
are  of  a  very  inferior  description :  they  are  fluently 
built  of  earth  or  sod,  and  thatched  with  straw,  having  • 
fUnnel  of  sail-cloth,  as  a  substitute  for  a  chimney.  Therw 
are,  however,  a  few  improved  cottages,  and  their  number 
will,  no  doubt,  increase  with  the  spread  of  Improvement. 

The  feudal  sovereignty  of  Man,  which  was  a  Ui^doat 
prior  to  1504,  was  held  bj  the  Stanleys,  afterwards  lEajrla 
of  Derby,  and  thehr  successors,  the  Dukes  of  Atholl,  fhmi 
14S6  to  1765,  when  parliament,  conscious  of  the  it^ary 
which  the  revenue  and  the  public  aenerally  received  from 
the  contiguity  of  an  island  only  feudally  scrt^ect  to  the 
crown,  and  hence  aflbrding  refuge  to  debtors,  oatlawi, 
and  smugglers,  purchased  trcm  the  Duke  of  AthoU  for 
70,000/.,  liis  dvll  and  military  rights  and  patronageu 
but  with  certain  reservations  as  to  fiscal  matters  and 
titular  dignity.  A  farther  arrangement  was  made  In 
1826.  and  Great  Britain  now  enjoys  all  the  rights  and 

Krivileges  of  sovereign  of  the  IsIum.  The  constitutloot 
owever,  was  left  untouched ;  and  for  many  years,  at 
least,  the  legislative  power  has  been  vested  in  the  House 
of  Keys,  a  body  comprising  24  members,  now  self-^ected, 
but  formerly  chosen  by  the  statesmen  or  owners  of  en» 
tailed  estates.  Their  acts  are  binding  In  all  cases,  and 
the  laws  are  so  few  and  brief  as  to  admit  of  being  In- 
cluded in  a  small  volume.  Attomies  occasionally  pleaMl 
in  the  courts ;  l>ut  the  suitors  quite  as  frequently  defieiMl 
their  causes  In  person :  law  is  cheap,  and,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,Iitlgation  is  very  common.  There  are  two  supremo 
judges  in  the  island  called  dtemster*.  or  "awarders  of  the 
law,"  officers  of  high  antiquity,  and  exerdshig  Jurisdlctioo 
overall  civil  and  crimiiud  cases ;  being  the  presidents  (uiu 
der  the  crown  and  governor)  of  the  two  courts  of  chan« 
eery  and  exchequer,  each  of  which  is  hdd  eight  times  • 
year.  The  former  of  these  has  little  more  to  do  than  to 
confirm  or  annul  the  decisions  of  the  deemsters,  who 
hold  a  primary  court  of  Judicature  ;  and  the  exclusive 
business  of  the  latter  is  to  punish  offences  against  the 
revenue  laws,  llie  common-law  coiuts  are  held  at 
difl'erent  places  for  the  6  different  $keadinn  into  which 
the  island  is  divided,  and  may  be  considered  as  courts  of 
**  common  pleas,"  in  which  all  actions,  personal  or  real, 
may  be  tried,  as  in  the  deemsters*  court,  by  a  jury  of  6 
in  real,  or  of  4  in  personal  actions.  The  appnls  fhnn 
this  court  are  first  to  the  House  of  Keys,  afterwards  to 
the  governor,  and  finally  to  the  Queen's  Privy  Council. 
A  half-yearly  gaol-delivery  Is  made  compulsory,  and 
bailiflk  act  in  the  five  chief  towns  to  hear  and  determine 
cises  of  del)t  under  40s.  (Peltkam^M  r<wr,  pp.  85  44.  t 
Lord  Teignmouth,  U.  227—241.) 

The  established  religion  Is  that  of  the  Churdi  of 
England ;  all  sects,  however,  enjoy  fbU  toleration.  The 
clergy  are  under  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  suf- 
fragan to  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  holding  no  English 
barony,  and  hence  having  no  voice  in  the  legislature, 
though  privileged  to  sit  in  the  Honse  of  Lords. 
This  see  has  been  held  by  several  highly  celebrated 
divines ;  and  among  others,  by  Barrow,  Wilson,  and 
Ward.  An  ecclesiastical  court  is  held  twice  a  year, 
either  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicars-general,  and  an  arch- 
deacon regulates  toe  ftbrics  and  minor  concerns  of  the 
17  parishes.  These  cures  are  commonly  well  attended 
to  by  respectable  clergymen ;  but  their  stipends  do  not 
average  90/.  a  year ;  and  the  diurches,  though  externally 
pretty,  are  miserably  deficient  in  accommodation.  The 
dissenters  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  pre- 
sent century ;  but  the  Methodists  comprise  even  now 
only  one  tenth  of  the  pop.,  and  the  other  bodies  of  dis- 
senters are  unimportsot.  Bishop  Wilson  and  other 
prelates  have  done  much  to  promote  education,  not 
only  by  establishing  schools,  but  also  by  translatlnf 
the  Solptures  and  other  books  into  the  Manx  lan- 
guage. Each  parish  has  its  school  more  or  less  richly 
endowed ;  and  while  elementary  instruction  is  given 
in  tiie  Manx,  every  endeavour  is  made  to  Instruct  the 
natives  in  the  English  language.  Indeed  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  pop.  wiU  be 
familiarly  acquainted  with  our  laogtuige ;  vaa  this  will 
be  tiie  surest  method  to  disabuse  them  of  the  prsjudioes 
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aimuni:  It  has  a  lector*  room  capable  of  acoommo- 
dating  1,000  perwms,  and  a  library  of  5,000  toU.  The 
Cheetham  Society,  founded  In  1M3.  has  for  iu  object 
**  the  publlcatloD  of  bittorical  and  literary  remaiof  con* 
nected  with  the  coantlet  palatine  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.'*  It  is  limited  to  SdO  mem.,  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  1/.,  which  entitles  them  to  a  copy  of  all 
the  works  published  during  the  year.  There  are  two  me- 
ebanics*  institutes,  one  In  Manchester  and  one  tn  Salford ; 
ttiey  are  well  provided  with  libraries,  museums,  apparatus, 
Ac.,  and  are  pretty  well  attended.  They  have  numerous 
•vening  classes  for  instruction  In  the  various  branches 
of  a  useful  education,  inc.  French,  German,  &c.  Sub- 
scription 5$.  a  quarter.  There  are  three  lyceums,  speci- 
ally intended  for  the  improvement  and  recreation  of  the 
working  and  other  classes.  The  Royal  Victoria  Gallery 
has  an  e&hibitlon  of  objects  in  mechanics  and  science, 
and  courses  of  lectures.  A  temperance  society,  formed 
in  1835,  was  the  0rst  to  inculcate  total  abstinence  from 
all  Intoxicating  beverages. 

In  1846,  S  fine  parks  were  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabs.  The  principal  of 
these,  called  Peel  Park,  in  honour  of  the  late  great  states- 
man. Sir  Robert  Peel,  about  a  mile  W.  from  the  Exchange, 
it  tastefully  Uld  out.  The  Salford  librarr  and  museum, 
open  to  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  people,  is  in  a  house 
in  this  park.  The  other  parks,  though  not  quite  so  ac- 
cessible, are  largely  resorted  to,  espedidly  on  Sundays. 

B4mJk$.— The  banking  establishments  of  Manchester, 
which  are  numerous,  and  conducted  on  a  scale  corre- 
sponding to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  place,  com- 
prise, besides  three  private  banking-houses,  of  great  wealth 
and  respectability,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
three  Jolnt-atocks :  vis.,  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
District  Banking  Company  (1829) ;  the  Union  Bank  of 
Manchester  (1836) ;  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Banking 
Company  (1836) :  and  branches  of  the  National  and  Pro- 
Tlncial  Bank  of  England,  *e.  A  savings'  bank,  opened 
tn  1818,  had,  on  the  20th  Nov.  1818,  556388/.  of  deposiU. 

Four  newspapen  are  published  in  Manchester ;  three 
of  which,  the  Gumrdiam,  Bxatniner^  and  Spectator^  advo- 
cate whig  and  radical  politics,  the  Courier  being  con- 
servative. The  Gmardiam^  which  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation, and  the  Bjutminrr,  are  published  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays :  the  others  appear  on  Saturdays  only. 

Pri$on$t  roliee^  ^.i— Manchester  possesses  several 
large  establishments  connected  with  its  internal  economy. 
The  workhouse,  which  occupies  an  eminence  N.  of  the 
town,  is  a  very  extensive  and  well-conducted  establish- 
ment, fitted  to  accommodate  1 ,000  inmates.  The  Salford 
workhouse,  in  Oreengate,  has  accommodation  for  about 
4U0  inmates.  Another  workhouse,  on  an  improved  plan, 
has  recently  been  erected  in  the  township  of  Chorlton. 
The  New  Bailey  prison  in  Salford,  close  to  Albert  Bridge, 
commenced  by  Howard  in  1787,  has  been  since  greatly  en- 
larged :  it  has  accommodation  for  about  800  prisoners,  and 
is  well  conducted;  but,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  crime,  it  is  Inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  iiund. 
and  has  been  fk«quently  so  overcrowded,  that  three  per- 
sons had  to  sleep  In  one  cell  t  To  remedy  this  Inconveni- 
ence, a  new  prison,  the  Manchester  bor.  gaol,  was  opened 
in  1850.  It  is  constructed  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  approved  system,  each  prisoner  being  confined  iu 
a  separate  cell.  It  has  accommodation  for  between  400 
and  500  such  Inmates.  A  poUoe-ofllce  court  Is  held  daily 
by  a  stipendianr  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  fiuchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  salary  of  1,000/.  a  year. 
The  police  was  formed  in  1842,  and  is  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  corporation,  the  regulations  In  regard 
to  its  government  being  embodied  in  the  Manchester 
Municipal  Act  In  1849,  the  force  in  the  bor.  of  Man- 
chester consisted  of  a  chief  constable  and  chief  super- 
intendent, 75  other  officers  and  clerks  of  different  graoM, 
and  370  constables,  making  In  all  a  force  of  447  officers 
and  men ;  to  which  about  40  officers  and  men  have  to  be 
added  for  the  bor.  of  Salford. 

In  Manchester,  in  1849,  the  police  took  Into  custody 
4,687  IndividuaU; 

1,796  w«fe  idmonMwd  and  dtodMnM  bv  the  nuuriittaaM, 
tfSU    —    •unmartlyoanTloSMlarbrhltobaUr^ 
6dO   —    CBoimHtrf  far  triaL 

Of  the  650  committed  for  trial, 

MS  wcva  MBCsnod  ■nd  ponUMd, 
4   —   ordered  to  piMd  If  calladapoD, 
98    —    aomdllMl, 
\b   —    MUnotfeoMl, 
10  —   aoc  prwicutM,  not  trisd,  sad  abseondod. 

In  Salford,  during  the  same  year,  1,621  individiials 
were  taken  faito  custody ; 


578  wof*  adoMBlihod  and  dhdisrgtd  by  tht  niaRlttratSB, 
90O   ->    —B anuaUr  conTleCvi, 
149   —   oamnllsed  fav  trial, 
aad    Idlod. 

Of  the  149  conmittad  for  trial, 
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The  polica  flre.«ngln«  ettabUshinent  is  pariuqis  Clw 
most  eIrectiTe  in  the  kingdom,  after  that  of  the  metro- 
polls:  It  comprises,  inc.  both  bors.,  13  engines,  coou 
pletrty  flimished  with  every  necessary  Implement,  fire- 
escapes  and  water-barrels,  and  a  body  of  78  firemen, 
commanded  by  a  superintendent.  The  alanchester  gaa- 
works  are  the  property  of  the  town,  and  the  profits  ar« 
applied  towards  its  improvement:  the  works  were  ea« 
tabllshed  In  1817,  but  the  streets  were  not  generally 
lighted  with  gas  till  1824.  The  main  pipes  extend.  In 
rarious  directions,  upwards  of  120  miles:  and  the 
gas  costs  4s.9tf.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  Salford  gaa- 
works  are  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Waier.^T\ie  Manchester  and  Salford  Water-worka 
Company,  orlainally  established  in  1806,  had  two  reser. 
voirs,  one  at  Beswick,  110  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  at  Gorton,  140  ft.  above  that  level,  ana 
supplied  about  2,000.000  gall,  a  day.  But  the  capital, 
works,  &c.  of  this  company  haring  been  purchased  by  th« 
cmporation,  the  latter  have  constmcted  new  aiM  far 
more  extensive  water-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mottram,  in  Looadendale,  10  m.  E.  Man^ester.  These, 
when  finished,  wUl  cost  a  very  large  sum.  probiMy  little 
short  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  uiulertaklngs  of  the  kind  eflTeded  in  modem 
times,  rivalling  in  extent  and  magnificence  the  aqueducts 
of  ancient  Rome.  There  are  reservoirs  at  WoodheedL 
Torside,  Rhode^s  Wood.  Armfield,  HolUngworth,  and 
Oodley,  their  total  capacity  behia  567,859,797  cubic  feet. 
The  Mottram  tunnel  is  2,772  yards  In  length,  or  about  • 
mile  and  two  thirds,  about  6  ft.  wide,  and  rather  more 
than  6  ft.  high.  The  supply  of  water  will  amount  to 
27,700,000  gall,  per  diem  I  In  August  (1850)  65  m.  of 
piping,  varying  in  bore  from  2  to  28  inches,  for  the  new 
works,  had  been  laid  down  in  Manchester  only,  and  it  la 
supposed  that  the  whole  bor.  will  require  at  least  80  m. 
of  piptng. 

The  marketi  ot  Manchester  are  not  such  as  a  town  of 
great  wealth  and  magnitude  might  be  expected  to  poa* 
sess ;  and  this  circumstance  is  most  protMibly  owing  to  the 
(act,  that  the  tolls  are  not  the  property  of  the  town,  but 
belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  no  general 
markets,  like  those  of  Lirerpooi,  Birmingham,  and  New- 
castle ;  but  several  are  scattered  In  different  parts  of  the 
town.  In  Victoria  Street,  Swan  Street  (Smithfield), 
Camp  Field,  and  Deansgate,  are  markets  for  butchers' 
meat  and  vegetables  i  and  a  fish-market  was  Erected  near 
the  exchange  in  1828.  The  cattle-market  is  held  every 
Wednesday,  in  Cross  Lane,  Salford ;  a  large  area  on  ita 
sides  is  fitted  up  with  stalls,  filled  with  various  articica 
both  of  farming  and  manufactured  produce. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  the  ReporU  qf  the 
MancketUr  Siatistiait  Society,  shows  the  consumptioQ  of 
butchers*  meat  in  Manchester  aad  Its  environs  (estimated 
pop.343,500)inl836:~ 
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The  market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satiu'* 
day,  the  first  named  being  the  manufhctorers'  day,  and 
the  last  the  chief  market  for  agricultural  produce  and 
provisions.  The  fisirs  are  held  m  Easter  aad  WhUsoik- 
week,  the  first  week  in  Oct.,  and  on  Nov.  17.  The  first 
of  these,  called  Knott-mlll  Ihir,  is  a  mere  popular  fiaatival, 
and  the  rest  are  cattle  fairs. 

Uamm^mfmrc:  —  Manchester,  though  sitoated  dose  to 
an  almost  inexhanstihle  coal-field,  and  dertvii^  great  ad* 
vantages  fhmi  the  vicinity  of  three  streams,  available  for 
machinery,  would  never,  in  all  probability,  have  attained 
to  her  present  magnitude  and  Importmce.  as  the  fb^ma- 
nufacturteg  town  of  the  worUL  but  for  the  Invention  of  the 
steam-eogme,  and  the  wonderful  improvements  mada 
since«1760  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  twist  and  fhbrics, 
through  the  genius  and  discoveries  of  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
wright,  Crompton,  Cartwrl^t,  and  others.  How  asto- 
nishing the  revoltitlon  eflteted  by  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  <rf  a  few  obscure  individuals  I  Before  the 
spinning  firame,  which  was  invented  in  1767,  came  into 
operation,  the  imports  of  cotton  wool  did  not  amount  to 
4,000,000  lbs.  a  /ear,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  hardly 
exceeded  S0O,OOOfL  Arkwrlght's  patent  waa  set  aside  in 
1786,  and  since  then  the  progress  of  the  cotton  mannfhe- 
tore  of  Great  Britalo.  and  especially  of  Manchester,  has 
been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent.  Previously  to  ITM, 
theiasporuof  cottonwool  had  not  r«ach«ll2,000.000ttM. 
in  any  single  year;  but  In  1787  they  amounted  to 
23,100(261  lb6.I   The  prosrasa  of  the  manuihrtnra  was 
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Conditim  ^ 
incroaie  of  wealth 
Jut  bair  nniur)', 


Into  ■  VOoB  iradw  tbg  Toor  L**  tiiwfl 
(Ae  FeopU  of  Jfanckaler.  —  Ik* 


.  ..  preient,  in  piopoition  lo  it*  *ise,  > 
lumber  of  opulent  oipltaltM*  tlwo  uij 
vn  of  the  Rnpire.  Tbe  capital  tealcd 
macbiaer/t  and  ilocki  M  goodi,  ia 
;  and.  In  addition  lo  ttw  Tail  nimi  tliat 
amptuyed  in  their  peculiar  biuineie, 
■liau  of  MancbeMtr,  and  (he  adjoining 
bate  be«n  tbe  great  promoten  of  nit 
^  Ul  poTlj  of  the  empire,  and  hold  a  very 

laiffe  proportion  of  the  itock  embarked  in  theae 
unaenakingi.  To  achiere  luch  grtat  renilti,  a 
combination  of  all  thoM  qualitTeg  (bat  go  la 
form  accompliEihed  men  of  bualnesa  baa  been 
required;  and  no  where  do  we  And  the  pen^ 

"- — ■ "'Titlon  to  deiailji,  tdded  to  the  lagacitf 

iih  belwecD.  the  doubtful  atxl  lbs 
1  the  euleipriK  lo  embark  in  remota 
'nelj  hasardoui,  though  re^ly  eafa 
ui  characterise  the  hiehett  cJaia  of 
I  men,  u  eenerally  £ffli>ed  ai  in 
r.  It  is,  luTact,  the  grand  arena  of 
Industry  and  enterprise.  Every  one  is  striTing 
"    )  distinction,  and  to  outstrip 


hi)  nelghboi 


knows  that  hi> 


of  wealth. 

unfair  josU 

■^   for 


ererf  one;  end  ereij  one  kno' 
~  !U  is  wholly  dependent  on  hit  owo  enons. 
Ihe  shopkeepers  and  middle  classes  of  Hbd- 
leiter  sre  more  attached  to  old  habits  than 
lOM  of  moat  other  towns.  In  proof  of  thij 
e  ma;  mention,  that  b;  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  continue  to  dine  at  the  primitiTe  and 
Lfashionable  ^hour  of  one.  At  no  very  dis- 
Dt  period,    Indeed,  they  were  accustomed  to 

St  be  no  lonfcer  the  case,  the  banks  will  not, 
at  present,  with  one  or  t¥ro  eiceptioas,  cash 
chequet  sent  to  thrm  at  such  a  time,  or  allow 
■■■"-  -'— '  -  ■-  be  inlenupted  when  at  dinner! 


But  it  is  not  i 


tbe  la 


«pectto 


condiiion 
Btioa  bai  been 
prodigious  in- 


lotuly  affected  by  u 
sb  iinmigrants,  qf  wjiuui  ana  uioir 
I  there  are  probablj  not  fewer  than 
the  town.  The  Inth,  it  Is  but  fiiir 
.  neither  peculiaily  disorderly  ntir  pe- 
culiatly  dlsbonett ;  but  their  competition  hai 
depressed  wages,  or  hindered  them  fnim  rikip^ 
and  their  eiample  has  been  most  pemkioui,  by 
accusioming  the  EngUsh  to  a  lower  standard  of 
food  and  comfort.  But  daq>lu  the  iDduence  of 
this  fhiithil  source  of  degradaliim,  the  work- 
people of  Uaacbester  seem,  when  employed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  band-loom  weatcrs,  to 
be  realty  wel! oC  UnluGkily,howeTer,  anumber 
of  indiVldu&ls,  partly  belonging  to  tbe  town,  hut 
mosily  new  comers  mnn  Ireland  and  other  parta 
of  England,  are  usually  without  employment, 
and  in  a  stale  bordering  on  destitution.  Itia 
unfortunate,  too.  that  to  man- 
I  ployed  i  I 


takes  them  away  from  their  families, 
them   from  botow 

training  of  thdr  cl         

a&irs.  It  it  singular,  indeed,  bow  Igmwant 
workmen's  wIt«,  engaged  in  factotiea,  and 
bniugbt  up  aa  Ikctoty  gins,  are  of  most  matters 
connected  wilh  dtnnsstlc  economy;   and  bow 
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nuch  mort  comfortable  their  faqsiliet  micbt  be 
wers  tfaMey  familiar  with  such  details,  et en  though 
their  earnings  were  less.  It  is  not  true,  how. 
erer,  that  the  condition  of  the  workpeople  has 
been  deteriorated,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has, 
on  the  coatrarTi  been  materially  improved.  Most 
descriptions  or  labourers  receive  good  wages; 
and  such  skilled  labourers  as  are  temperate  and 
industrious  are.  speaking  generally,  in  comfort- 
able circiunstances.  * 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  the  Manches- 
ter Chamber  or  Commerce,  exhibiu  the  average 
rates  of  wages  per  week  paid  to  the  diflTerent 
classes  of  la'MMirers  in  and  out  of  factories  in 
3Asnch«rter  in  1846,  since  which  period  no  m«te- 
rial  alteration  has  taken  place ;  — 
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Warn 


feyPowMri 
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0 
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7 
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0  4 

1  O 
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0-0  13 

0—1  15 

6  par  day. 

0-1  10    0 

0 

0  —  1  10    0 

0-100 

0-1     7     0 

6  per  da*. 

Otol     ft 

0-0  18 
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The  lower  classes  of  Manchester  live  priiu 
cipally  in  houses  above  ground,  consisting  for 


the  most  part  of  cottages,  of  which  many  length* 
enod  strvets  have  been  built  of  late  years;  but, 
in  addition  to  these,  great  number*  inhabit  cellars 
or  underground  floors,  sometimes  below  the  cot- 
tages, and  sometimes  below  other  houses.  Some 
important  particulars  in  regard  lo  these  aitd  other 
maUers  will  be  learned  frum  the  following  re- 
turns prepared  by  the  Manchester  police. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  tniit  efllMrtual 
provision  had  not  long  since  been  made  in  Man- 
chester and  o'her  large  towns  for  their  proper 
drainage  and  pavement,  and  for  laying  down 
rules  as  to  the  erection  of  houses.  Tne  au- 
thorities in  Manchester  have  done  all  in  their 
power,  under  the  existing  laws,  to  improve  the 
streets;  but  there  is  no  general  building  act 
for  the  town,  and  except  in  certain  districts, 
where  the  msgi&trates  nave  been  entitled  to 
interfere,  each  proprietor  built  as  be  pleased. 
Hence  cottages  have  sprung  up  row  behind 
row,  without  the  streets  or  alleys  between  them 
being  of  sufficient  width,  or  drained  or  psved  i 
in  some  placfs,  the  streets  have  been,  till  very 
recently,  full  of  piu  filled  with  stagnant  water, 
the  receptacles  of  all  sorts  of  filth.  {Report  ort 
Health  of  Towns,  p.  la  )  Such  a  sUte  of  things 
was  discreditable  alike  to  the  local  authorities  and 
the  government :  and  no  measure  appears  to  be 
more  imperatively  required,  seeing  Uie  vast  and 
rapid  increase  of  towns,  than  the  enactment  of 
such  regulations  as  may  be  reouired  to  provide 
for  the  proper  construction  or  the  streets  and 
houses,  ana  consequently  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  population. 

Cellars,  however  damp  and  unhealthy,  are 
preferred  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  both  here  and  in  Liverpool,  not  so  much 
from  their  cheapness,  as  because  they  afford  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  various  sorts  of  articles, 
and  because  their  inmates  either  are  or  believe 
themselves  to  be  more  independent  than  if  they 
resided  as  lodgers  in  houses  rented  by  other 
psulies. 

It  is  unhappily  true,  that  many  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  lower  classes,  especially  those  of  the  Irisbf 
exhibit  a  great  want  of^  furniture,  of  cleanliness, 
and  of  comfort.  This,  however,  is  not  owing, 
as  many  have  supposed,  to  the  growth  of  the 
factory  system,  but  partly  to  the  poverty,  and 
still  more  to  the  perverse  habits  of  the  occupiers. 
In  a  tract  written  in  Manchester,  and  published 
by  authority  in  1755,  long  before  the  factory 


Totals,  as  ^ven  In  the  Polios  Batams,  of  the  Hooies,  Ceflarf ,  and  Population  of  the  Borough  of  Manchester  for 

the  Yean  1941, 1845,  1846, 1847,  1848.  and  1849. 


r-. 

I>wtllli«  Hamm  aad  Shopa  uMd  a*  DwalUnKs. 

DvdlliiK  CaitafB. 

Onm  If vm. 
IMT  of  Habit. 

fhdnhabilad 
vhan  taktoic 
dMRaMnT 

Inhafaltod 
vImbi  takliw 
llMEaCam. 

orDvaUtac 

Of«MN«n. 
baroTHabH- 

aMaCaUan. 

whan  taking 
Ilia  RaCoiDa 

InhabUad 
wbantaUim 
tha  Bacon. 

PwiahHuii 

erOwalUng 

CaUanT^ 

OtaaPoev. 

latlanervba 
ManlciMl 
Boroagbair 

1841 
1845 
IS46 
1847 
1S4S 
1S49 

44.468 
46,478 
47383 
49.0«S 
49.908 
50,904 

3,788 

861 

845 

8,587 

8,478 

8.498 

40.680 
45,617 
46.478 
46.486 
46,i30 
44,406 

835.507 

874336 

874,973 
874.973 
878,875 

*5,SS5 
5,133 
4,987 
5/)SI 
5,018 

*804 
995 
849 
481 
859 

Wl 
4,838 

4,578 
4,608 
4,659 

88,984 

91,891 
80,697 
80,697 
80,309 

835/07 
89A.877 
899,388 

899,445 
899,445 
808,188 

system  had  an  existence,  the  houses  of  the  poor 
are  said  to  be  "most  wretched,'*  **  filthy  and 
nasty  **  in  the  extreme,  and  "'  noisome  and  infec- 
tious.**   (See  extnct  from  ttrnd  in  ManchetteroM 


Mt  proUfte  Koreaidrfliydcal  and  toalal  avfl  In  ihb 
fbetarlnf  tavM  eonaMa  tai  Uia  bet  that  manlad 
a  naeaattf  at  ■ftawllini  to  ttals  vork  ia  tba  mnii, 
laava  tbalr  Inbata  In  tha  ctianee  af  aid  woaicn  aad 
doiiiiff  tbalr  abaanca.  Tha  laiirr  are  to  tha  habU  tt 
adnilnlttering  «o  the  InflMMs,  lb*  tha  paiyuM  ef  katytog  d>am  galat, 
latga  yiantttWi  of  Oodftay^  cardial  and  olhar  dobIom  potloM  eon- 
talntag  ootam  aad  eUiar  aaieacto  (  la  roaiiiaBWoaaf  wbkhaataaly 
la  tha  Ba«ta|ltj  at  tadhnta  graatly  Incwatid,  bat  they  aia  oamnan- 

»*  and  iiinnliatlly  oahMMiT'   It  h 


gbto  ta 


t^  if,  p.  S6. )  There  is  really,  therefore,  no  room 
or  ground  for  sayins,  that  any  portion  of  the 
poor  are  vrorse  lodgeduow  than  formeriy;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  37,724  dwellings  of  the 


fanpoHlbla  to  dtopanaa  with  Uta  waric  ef  faaalaa  in  tha  fbctatta,  tag 
Aa  maanihotam'  raqaliat  tha  alaibla  Bttla  Sngtn  61  vobmd,  mat 
tha  lania  raogh  haad*  afnMn,— In  fret,  tmmtim  dlgihiU$  p»«ce,  no* 

wntM  Martt.     Whh  a  vlaw  to  nmady  ult  avtl,  a  pablia 

was  hSd  la  -  -r-v- 


Saatambar,  1850,  oadar  tha  aaaplcM  ef  tha 
BMTCT,  tot  tha  pa)[Paaa  or  awabHiMng  aabUc  aafaattaa  ao  tha  plan 
of  Qm  erdektt  d  Fni,  bat  with  thia  diA««noa,-U»a  Maachaalar 


ha^a  not 
Innnia  in 


artabUihcd  aa  cft«rMM,Ut  aa  a  aMana  af 
■ad  tt  a  v«f7  onaU  caal. 
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labouring  daflses,  examined  by  the  agents  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  no  fewer  than  27,281  were 
decidedly  **  comfortable ; "  and  as  respects  the 
clothing  and  other  accommodations  of  the  poor, 
they  are  superior  at  present  to  what  they  hare 
ever  previously  been.  Their  prosperous  con- 
dition is  evinced  by  the  great  average  consump- 
tion of  butchers*  meat. 

Owing  to  the  immense  number  of  factories, 
and  of  steam  engines  at  work  in  them,  there  is 
ffenerally  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over 
the  town;  and  such  buildings  as  are  not  fre- 
quently cleaned  have  a  dirty,  blackened  ap- 
pearance. Attempts  have  latterly  been  made  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience  by  compelling  the 
mill-owners  to  adopt  means  for  consuming  or 
destroying  the  smoke  arising  from  their  works. 
And  if  this  could  be  cfibcted  without  imposing 
any  very  serious  burden  on  the  industry  of  the 
town,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  improve- 
ment. 

But  despite  the  disadvantage  arising  firom  the 

K re  valence  of  smoke,  Manchester  »  not  un- 
ealthy.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  fever  pre- 
vails at  most  periods  of  the  year,  in  the  poorer 
districts,  especially  in  those  where  the  streets 
are  ill-paved,  and  the  sewerage  defective.  But, 
on  the  whole,  Manchester  is  less  unhealihythan 
Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  or  the  old  town  of  £din- 
iHirffh,  which  lias  no  manufactures.  The  burials 
in  the  bor.  of  Manchester  amounted  in  1845  to 
6,022,  in  1846  to  7,810,  in  1847  to  9,540,  and  in 
1848  to  7,255. 

The  idle  and  absurd  stories  that  were  so  in- 
dustriously propagated  with  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence or  factory  labour  on  health  and  morals, 
are  now  pretty  well  exploded.  Latterly,  indeed, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  considerable  increase 
of  crime;  but  this  increase  is,  perhaps,  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  is  mainly  a  consequence 
of  the  improved  state  of  the  police,  and  of^trivial 
offbnces  that  formerly  escaped  notice  being  (  whe- 
ther wisely  or  not  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire) 
now  visited  with  fine  or  imprisonment.  The 
truth  is  that  in  respect  of  morality,  the  labouring 
population  of  Manchester  has  but  little  to  fear 
from  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  large  town  in 
the  empire.  The  Rev.  R.  Parkinson,  canon  of 
the  cathedral  church,  Manchester,  in  a  speech  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Feb.  1839,  said,  **  1  have  no 
natural  predilections  for  my  present  opinions. 
My  birth  and  earW  education  put  me  in  a  very 
diflbrent  position  from  that  which  I  now  hold ; 
but  being  at  present  an  inhabitant  of  this  town, 
having  enioyed  ample  opportunities  of  observing 
and  judging,  and  being  in  a  position  which 
gives  me  no  motive  for  a  partial  judgment,  I 
maintain  that,  taking  an  average  of  all  claases  of 
our  population,  and  that  of  other  districts,  we 
shall  find  the  morality  of  this  district  not  below 
that  of  the  most  primitive  agricultural  pop.  I 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that  the  streets 
of  Manchester,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  are  as  re- 
tired as  those  of  most  rural  districts.  When  we 
look  at  the  extent  of  this  par.,  cootainine  at  least 
550,000  souls,  being  more  than  the  pop.  of  half  our 
countiea,  can  we  be  surprised  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  immorality  r  But  a  great  proportion 
of  that  immorality  is  committed  by  persons  who 
have  been  already  nursed  in  crime  in  districts 
supposed  to  be  more  innocent  than  our  own,  and 
who  swell  oar  police  reports,  not  so  much  be- 
cause we  hold  out  greater  facilities  for  rearing 
them,  as  that  they  are  apprehended  through  the 
superior  vigilance  of  our  police.  **  This  is  pretty 
oondusive ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  regard  paid 
by  females  to  decency,  both  of  language  and 


deportment,  is  stated  by  intelligent  witnesses 
before  the  Factory  Commissioners  of  1833-84  to 
be  greater  in  Manchester  than  in  most  rural 
districts.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the  proportion  of 
ill^timate  to  legitimate  children  m  toe  county 
is  only  1  in  13,  a  low  ratio  for  so  dense  and 
varied  a  pop.,  and  not  greater  than  in  some  purelj 
agricultural  cos. 

We  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  chartism  and 
ultra- radicalism  have  made  less  progress  in 
Manchester  than  in  most  other  great  towns,  the 
metropolis  excepted,  certainly  less  than  in  Glas- 
gow. Stagnations  of  trade,  by  occasioning  a 
want  of  employment  and  reducing  wa^es,  neces- 
sarily, also,  occasion  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  and  in  such  periods,  demagogues  are  not 
wanting  to  recommend  political  nostrums  of  all 
sorts  as  infallible  remedies  for  the  grievances 
under  which  they  labour.  But  the  great  bulk 
of  the  pop.  are,  notwithstanding^  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  orderly,  and 
opposed  to  violence.  And  in  this,  no  doubt,  their 
opinions  are  in  accordance  with  their  own  obvious 
interests;  for,  were  they  to  become  disorderly, 
or  to  cease  to  respect  and  uphold  the  rights  of 
property,  the  prosperity  of  Manchester  would 
be  terminated ;  capitalists  would  withdraw  frcm 
and  shun  her  as  if  she  were  infected  with  a 
pestilence,  and  the  ma^s  of  the  pop.  would 
sink  into  a  state  of  squalid  and  Irremediable 
poverty. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  interests  of 
the  emplovers  of  labour  and  those  of  the  labour- 
ers, though  apparently  conflicting,  are,  at  bottom, 
the  same;  and  that  neither  party  can  prosper 
without  that  prosperity  redounding  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  identity  of  interests,  there  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  little  sympathy  between  the  great 
capitalists  and  work-people  in  this  or  any 
other  large  manufacturing  town.  This  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  great  scale  on  wbtdi  labour  is  now 
carried  on  In  Victories ;  and  by  the  consequent  impos- 
sllrfUty  of  the  numudsctarers  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  gnat  bulk  of  the  people  in  their  employinent.  They 
do  not,  in  fkct,  so  much  as  know  their  names ;  they  Iook 
only  to  their  conduct  when  in  the  mill ;  and  are  wholly 
Ignorant  of  their  mode  of  life  when  oot  of  it.  of  the  con- 
ditlon  of  their  fkmilies,  ke.  The  aflbctlons  have  nothing 
to  do  In  an  iotercourse  of  this  kind ;  every  tbtaig  Is  re- 
gulated on  both  sides  by  the  narrowest  and  most  srillsh 
views  and  considerations ;  a  man  and  a  machine  being 
treated  with  precisely  the  same  sympathy  and  regard.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  fraught 
with  considerable  danger ;  and  tliat  no  society  can  be  hi 
a  really  sound  or  healthy  state  where  the  bond  of  oon- 
necUon  lietween  the  different  ranks  and  orders  Is  soch  as 
now  prevails  at  Manchester  and  other  great  towns.  Indil^ 
ference,  on  the  one  hand,  necessarily  produces  dicrespect» 
insubordination,  and  plotting,  on  the  other.  However, 
it  Is  easier  to  point  out  a  condition  of  this  sort,  than  to 
sugnst  any  means  t)y  which  it  may  be  obviated.  We 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  it  admit  of  any  eJBwtual  remedy. 
The  wliole  tendency  of  society,  in  modem  times.  Is  to 
make  interest,  taking  the  term  In  Its  most  literal  and 
sordid  sense,  the  link  by  which  all  classes  are  held  to- 
gether ;  and  should  any  circumstances  occur  to  make 
any  considerable  portion  of  sodetv  conclude  that  their 
Interest  Is  separate  Arom  or  opposed  to  that  of  the  oibers, 
tliere  would,  we  apprehend,  be  but  few  other  ccnsldera- 
tions  to  whidi  to  appeal  to  binder  the  dlssolotloDof  soch 
society. 

In  1849  there  were  In  the  bor.  of  Manchester  I,SM 
beer.sh<m.  and  480  public-houses,  many  of  the  estab- 
lishments for  the  sale  of  spirits  vying  in  splendour  with 
the  gin-palaces  of  the  metropolis.  IntemperaDce,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  on  the  increase.  Great  numbers  of  coAee- 
shops  have  recently  been  opened ;  and  the  inioence  oC 
the  temperance  societies,  though  much  exaggeratac^  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  highly  beneficial. 

CUmaUt  4c.— The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rafai  fcD- 
ing  In  Mandiester  (at  an  average  of  83  years)  Is  86*140 
Inches,  whilst  the  mean  annual  quantl^  Calling  in  Lan- 
caster (at  an  average  of  SO  jrears)  is  89*714  Inches ;  the 
comparatively  slight  variations  in  the  temperature  like- 
wise contribute  i^eatly  to  the  healthiness  of  the  town. 
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Otranto,  cap.  cant.,  in  an  arid  plain,  22  m.  B.S.B. 
Taranto.  Pop.  about  6,000.  It  it  a  straggling  but 
wril  built  town,  with  wide  unpared  street*,  many  hand- 
some churches,  several  convents,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  large  palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Fran- 
cavilla  Csmlly.  The  town  during  the  middle  »ges,  and 
until  1790,  was  called  Casalnuovo;  but  at  the  latter 
epoch  It  re-4usumed,  by  royal  privilege,  the  name  of 
the  ancient  dtv.  on  the  site  of  a  part  of  which  it  is 
built.  When  Swinburne  risited  it,  it  was  noted  for 
nothing  except  the  taste  of  Its  inhabitants  for  dog  flesh, 
the  skins  of  the  slaughtered  dogs  behig,  at  the  same  time, 
tanned  into  an  imitation  of  Turkey  leather  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  had  no  other  trade  or  manu- 
fkcture.  The  remains  of  M anduria,  destroyed  by  Fabius 
Maximus  In  the  second  Punic  war,  consbt  of  iu  walls, 
standing  several  feet  above  ground,  and  double,  except 
on  the  8.  side,  where  the  fortifications  i4>pear  to  have 
been  left  incomplete.  The  outer  wall,  and  Its  ditch, 
measure  8  yards  In  breadth  ;  behind  this  bulwark  is  a 
broad  space,  and  then  an  inner  wall,  which  together 
measure  14  yards.  According  to  Craven,  the  walls  are 
no  where  more  than  6  ft.  in  height,  having  probably 
been  lowered  to  ftirulsh  materials  for  the  construction 
«>f  the  modem  town.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  well,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  as  constantly  preserving  the  same 
level,  whatever  quantity  of  water  oe  added  to  or  taken 
Iram  it;  lacu»  ad  nutrgine*  pltmu,  neque  ezkauslf* 
aquis  minuitwr^  neque  Mkutg  avgetur.  (Hist.  Nat. 
Ub.  11.)  This  singular  well  sUU  exlsU,  and  was  visited 
by  Swinburne  and  Craven.  (Craven's  Tbur,  ^c,  pp.  165 
_169.  ;  and  Swinburne's  Trav.  1.  223,  224.) 

MANFRED  ON  I  A,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  about 
19  m.  S.^¥.  the  promontory  (TesUdI)  of  Garrano,  and 
90  m.  N.E.  Foffgia;  lat.  41«>  W  M",  long.  !#>  fty  40". 
Fop.  6,000.  ?  **  In  point  of  symmetry,  it  mav  vie  with  any 
town  In  Europe,  having  been  constructed  on  a  regular 
plan,  which  never  underwent  any  alteration ;  and  which, 
notwiUistanding  the  uuflnished  state  of  some  of  the  edi- 
fices, and  the  duapidated  aspect  of  others,  gives  it  an  air 
of  grandeur  and  uniformity  very  remarkable.  It  is  walled 
towards  both  land  and  sea :  from  the  last  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rocks,  almost  always  under  water,  divides  its  bulwarks. 
One  long  and  wide  street  runs  throughout  the  city,  from 
one  gate  to  the  other ;  for  there  are  but  two  gates  on  the 
land-side,  though  two  others  open  to  the  port,  which  is 
protected  from  the  efl^cu  of  the  N.  wind  1^  a  small  mole, 
and  commanded  by  a  strong  castle,  defended  by  a  ditch  and 
drawbridge.  The  walls  are  fortified  with  large  round 
bastions.  The  harbour  is  reckoned  safe ;  but  its  want  of 
depth  renders  it  fit  for  small  vessels  only."  {Craven's 
Tour,  68,  69.)  Four  streets  run  parallel  tvith  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare,  and  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
nnaller  ones.  Though  narrow,  the  stretts  are  well 
kept ;  and  the  inhab.  are  both  cleanly  and  industrious,  in 
a  o^ree  not  at  all  usual  in  S.  Italy. 

VMetables  and  fish  are  good,  plentiful,  and  cheap  at 
Manfredonia,  but  water  and  wine  are  indlfl^ent,  as  are 
oranges,  which  form  an  important  article  of  commerce 
throughout  Apulia.  It  exports  considerable  quantities 
of  salt,  obtained  ftrom  the  ult  lagoons  which  border  the 
eoast  of  the  bay  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  It  has  also  a  con- 
aldenble  trade  in  corn,  quantities  d  which  are  shipped 
flrom  its  port. 

About  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town  stood  the  ancient  Sipon- 
tum,  onoe  a  considerable  city  of  Magna  Grmda^  ana  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  founded  or  colonised  by 
Diomed.  Its  site  is  now  principally  occupied  by  a  low 
marsh,  abounding  with  wild  fowl,  and  productive  of  the 
malaria  which  Infects  Manfkedooia.  The  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  are  Its  cathedral,  and  two  CMumns  of 
dpolino  marble,  both  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Hie 
Conner  is  a  small  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  handsome  portico, 
but  little  adorned  within.  It  Is  still  the  seat  of  an  archie, 
piscopal  see,  founded  in  1094.  Sipontum,  which  was  co- 
loDlsed  bv  the  Romans  a.  u.  c.  55A,  had  fallen  Into  such 
irreparable  decay  In  the  13th  century,  that  Manfred,  king 
of  the  Two  Sidlies,  havhig  founded,  in  1266,  the  town 
which  bears  his  name,  but  which  he  called  Novum  Si- 
nontum,  removed  thither  the  few  inhab.  of  Sipontum, 
bestowing  on  them  many  valuable  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions. But,  though  it  nas  always  enjoyed  some  com- 
merce. Manfiredonia  never  attained  to  the  prosperity  or 
celebrity  of  its  ancient  predecessor,  and  has  long  been 
stationary.  (Swinbume^s  Travels  in  the  Two  Sidiies,  1. 
149—151. ;  Craven's  Tour  in  the  S,  Provs.  of  Naples,  67. 
90.  t  Cramer's  Ancient  Jtahf. ) 

MANGALORB,  or  CORBAL  BUNDER,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Canara,^f  which  It  is  the  cap., 
on  a  sandy  promontory  between  a  salt  lake  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  440  m.  S.S.B.  Bombay ;  lat.  12°  63*  N.,  long. 
740  67'  B.  Early  in  the  present  century  It  had  30,000 
inhahk  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fort,  now  dis- 
inantled,  which  opposed  a  gallant  and  successful  re- 
sistance to  TIppoo,  in  1783.  The  port  does  not  ad- 
i^it  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  ft.  water,  exoept  at 
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spring  tides  ;  but  there  is  good  anchorage  In  the  road, 
stead,  in  from  6  to  7  fathoms.  The  exports  are  chleay 
rice,  to  Muscat,  Goa,  Bombay,  and  Malabar ;  betel  not, 
black  pepper,  sandal  wood,  cassia,  and  turmeric.  Raw 
sllk  and  sugar  are  Imported  fhmi  China  and  Bengal,  and 
oU  and  ghee  from  Surat  Mangalore  was  at  an  early 
period  much  resorted  to  \tw  Arabian  traders :  and  moat 
of  its  present  inhab.  are  of  Arabian  descent  The  vetsela 
employed  in  its  trade  belong  chiefly  to  other  pcurts.  Salt 
is  made  at  Mangalore.  but  it  is  of  hsA  qoality.  {BamO- 
ton's  E.  I,  Go*.:  Pari.  Report.) 

MANILLA  (Sp.  MatUla),  a  fortified  sea-port  city  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  cap.  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  the  East,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ma- 
nilla, island  of  Luion,  and  on  the  river  Passlg,  about  Am. 
from  iU  mouth  ;  lat.  M'^  36^  8"  N^  long.  12(^  63*  SO''  B. 
The  pop.  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  was  said  to 
amount,  In  1818,  to  from  70,000  to  80.000;  and  is  at 

{>resent  variously  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  160,000, 
nduding,  besides  Tagalas,  or  natives,  from  4,000 
to  5,000  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans,  with  ChU 
nese,  Negroes,  the  descendants  of  the  foregoing  race*, 
and  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
bay  and  city  of  Bfanilla  have  a  very  picturesque  and 
imposing  aspect  fhim  the  sea.  The  former  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  covered  with  verdure,  which,  00  the  E^ 
decline  gradually  towards  the  shore.  At  their  feirt,  00 
this  side,  is  a  small  plain,  on  which  the  city  stands ;  its 
buildings  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  volcanic  tn£a, 
of  which  the  plain  and  its  vicinity  are  geologically  coo- 
stituted.  Manilla  comprises  the  city-proper  and  ten 
suburbs.  The  former  is  on  the  left  or  S.  bank  of  tb« 
Passlg,  across  which  it  communicates,  by  a  handsoma 
stone  bridge  of  10  arches,  with  Its  important  suburb  of 
BIdondo,  and  those  of  Tondo,  Sanu  Crux,  &c.  This 
bridge,  which  is  about  149  Castilian  varas  (or  yards)  la 
length,  by  8  in  breadth,  was  founded  in  1680 ;  but  It  haa 
been  rebuilt  since  1814,  when  it  was  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.*  The  dty-proper,  Intle 
more  than  2  m.  in  drc.,  is  surrounded  with  strong  walls, 
and  a  broad  ditch,  and  has  not  more  than  10,000  or  12,000 
inhab.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  b  a  small  battery,  and 
the  town  is  further  protected  by  the  citadel  of  Santiago, 
near  its  N.W.  extremity ;  but  Manilla  could  not  m^« 
any  eflisctual  resistance  to  a  European  force.  The  city, 
which  Is  entered  by  six  gates,  is  regularly  laid  out ;  and, 
according  to  Meyen,  by  whom  it  was  visited,  in  1831,  it  la 
superior  in  point  of  appearance  to  either  Lima  or  Sant- 
iago. {Reise  urn  dieErde.U.  20fJ.)  The  streets  have 
carriage-ways,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
quartz,  and  are  provided  with  footpaths,  and  lighted  at 
night.  The  houses  in  the  city  are  solidly  constructed, 
though,  on  account  of  earthquakes,  they  are  sddom  more 
than  one  story  above  the  ground-floor.  The  houses  in 
the  suburbs,  however,  are  not  so  substantial  In  Bl- 
dondo,  for  example,  they  are  almost  wholly  composed  of 
bamboo,  and  are  raised  from  the  ground,  to  the  nelgfat  of 
8  or  10  ft.,  on  thldi  poles,  as  ii  customary  among  oltra- 
Gangetic  nations.  Most  of  the  houses  are  fbruisbed 
with  balconies  and  verandahs ;  the  place  of  ^ass  in  the 
windows  is  supplied  by  thin  semi-transparent  pieces  of 
shell,  which,  though  more  opaque,  repel  heat  better. 
Bidondo  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  M^tngia^  and 
that  in  which  its  trade  mostly  centres.  It  is  principally 
inhabited  by  Chinese  and  Tagalas,  and  looks  very  like 
a  Chinese  town. 

The  public  edifices  are  mostly  within  the  walled  city. 
The  new  aduana,  or  custom.h<mse,  is  a  large  fine  build- 
ing, cimstructed  at  a  great  expense;  but,  like  tlie 
Dublin  custom-house,  its  sise  is  out  of  all  |HX>portioii 
to  the  busiuess  to  be  transacted  in  it.  The  residence 
of  the  Captain-General,  and  the  principal  government 
offices,  are  also  in  a  large  edifice,  occupying  one  of  tba 
sides  of  the  Plapa  Ma^or,  or  prindpu  square.  This 
square  measures  about  100  yds.  either  way,  and  has, 
in  its  centre,  a  bronae  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  on  a 
marble  pedestal,  presented  to  the  dty  by  Ferdinand  Vil. 
in  1824.  There  are,  in  Manilla,  a  vast  number  of 
churches  and  ecdesiastlcal  establishments ;  and  the 
number  of  clergymen  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  gar. 
rison,  which  is  estimated  at  about  7,000  men  t  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  religious  observ- 
ances  are  here  scrupulously  complied  with,  while  real 
piety  and  sound  morality  are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The 
dty  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1698 ;  aud 
the  cathedral  and  archbishop's  palace  are  among  Ita 
most  conspicuous  structures.  The  Augustine,  Fran* 
dscan,  Dominican,  and  Jesuit  convents,  the  arsenal 
and  cannon'  foundery  in  the  dtadel,  the  university 
(founded  in  1645),  the  missionary  college,  the  varloua 
schools  for  natives  and  Europeans,  the  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  and  other  charities,  and  the  royal  dgar  manu- 
factory, in  which  360  males  and  2.000  females  are  said  to 
be  emi^oyed,  indude  the  oth«r  principal  public  buildings 
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h  IRHi  ofvhtch.Mwcfa  Biwilih.MBi^.WAmnl 
aD,andn  Cbliiou. 

Tbt  port  cbirfn  on  tOrdgn  noMti  coulit  of  i  ton 
ii>t*^°<T  or  1  mil.  or  «  oiwRn'-dolUi'.  per  rvliU 
ton;  MHTfm.niTtiif  Croon  loWdellwiiHCMdlntii 


TPiiel.  for  pon-^ojMAlD'i  and  boalth 
upon.  ftc.    1^  larllT  1ft  boUonsd  oq 


Hd  r.*7  *  tmn.    1 


mod  ^rit«,  «hl^  niotllj  pAj  ■  doij  oT  frotn  80  to  tt  p«r 

Hrtdq  colour*.  cutl«7.  ntAj-mmdn  rloliisi.  Europaui 
ftulu,  coBfteltaanT.  ind  Tlnrpir.  pij  40  per  cinl.  If 
InporUd  In  Sputeh  reutll,  ind  U  por  not.  t(  Id  ut 
Mh^     B.i.i.k  ,ad  oUiei  (owlfo  cotton  lod  illk  mmnu. 

I,  fee.,  p«r  IB  p«r  cent.  If  Inportrd  ta 
per  cm.irin  oUht  diipa.  ttKhintrjat 
I  promotion  of  liduHrt.  oollon-lwlii  «f 
COM  ud  iHtot,  ^OU  Bid  nrda.  «■ 
Vhi  b«  inpial  HodDcM.  tkt  mum  m 
inoH  01  lu  rnlllnlnii,  gtnpovdn-.  •>ord>,  nd  otbtr 
»uUk«  Hora.  St.,  m  nroblbltad,  unlMi  lundnl  tn 
bond  Air  r«.«port>UoB.  Eiporti  of  hwIt  all  doKilp- 
ll«i>.t9  Spu&h  rnnb,  ptrDDljIhini  1)  lotpcrcvil. 

nunubctund  lolMcco.  ropo  front   Mullli.  hnnp.'  and 

In  duiT  IVn.  'Tbe  prlDclptl  nirranci  of  Hinilla  con^ 
•itttargpiolih  dolUn,  ora  roll  inrTw  rnlnii  iwi  S. 

Ihu  Ibe  EBf11ih;tb*>rrobi»utei>|.lli''  uiilrMlia 
auhitn|p>101lbf.i  indUMp^cuIni  1 -'r"^-  —■  n  ^r 
Rb$.    Tbg  lajtu  l>  >  mtuurf 


nOaialKba.    Actor 


UH  HXlHl.       TtM    V.    Mltfl, 

WTO  Gonaqli.  aod  acb  of  llw 
^^HHun  mvuw  lUHirBiKO  compuilrf  bai  an  agent  brra. 
Tb««  ira,  bowofir,  HlUiar  dra  nor  Ufa  oBcaa  nor 
acandaiiBorliaBTwnpapar,  prloE-cnrTait,  orotbar 
pariodlal  puDlkuloB  tHDtdlD  Manilla. 

Mastlta  nlatad  h  a  natlia  town  prior  l«  tha  SMDUb 
Iniailoii  1  k  wai  takan  Iqr  Ibi  Sp^rardi.  and  smd*  lb* 
owk  of  tlwtr  B.  domlnloni,  In  it;  I .  It  hu  rriqu«itl> 
tulbml  Tai;  much  tna  aanluiuabn.  aapocUIIr  In  IMS 
and  IISI.  and  1«M.    tn  IIG^  u  wat  laken  by  Uh  En- 

^itrm.  Stiir  mi  duir^ll.Wt-Wt.i  U*mtaotfi 
HANNHBIlJ,  or  MAMKEIM,  a  Wwo  of  W.  '6n- 
manr.  innd  duehr  of  Badn.  lovar  drc.  of  lbs  Bliliia 
(f/nfcmirtUrnlr),  of  which  Hlilba  eu„  ontbaBblnf, 
wliar*  It  lilotaBd  brtb*  Mackar.H  m.  S.  Carlirabe, 
andn  B.  d.S.B.  Kfatanceg  lal.  «°  W  W  V.,  WmM. 
VWT'ti    Pop.,  In  law,  11,700.    Iiwatoiic*Mnn<l/ 


iiiihdm  b  ft  rmrlvlj-coDMr 

lUfh  It  b.  nMHlihttftiiding^^ . --  - 


aMi  Hid  tlwn 
piBtad  wUfa  R<- 
pclKlpdpiblk; 


k^dUHlithapiliict,  abutauiucUinor 
L  ImlU  br  tbi  alMtoT  vftlilta*  wbin  ha 

taibiiaap.,  kn  I7W,  but  raon  nawikabla 

ilM  Ihin  ilif  nr«  A  ivt  of  It  <•  lobdiHad  b)' tha 
—jigarinadduchauSUiihuk.tlM  ailopted  duichtsr 
gf  MUMlcon  and  loHptalna ;  ftiiil  In  od*  ■Ingata  nu- 
HUBU  of  utlqiittlaa  and  MMral  bluory,  Iba  ptctnn- 
■allnT,  wlUi  Km  Bna  Dutch  ind  Flcniiih  pdiicliigt. 
eonectlou  af  BlaRar  carta  and  rngnTlDp,  lod  a  llbrair, 
aaldto  coBiUl  gf  njWO  T<da.  (SstkMium-j  £UA>h 
but  lb*  othar  wint.  CDBiprlilDi  tha  oM  "■■"■ts  "'* 
umUt  Ud  in  nihia  dnrlni  (ha  boubanliiiaiit  ot  Hani 
balotii  ITW,  1°  vhlch  atata It m  ' 
BcaDia  daconlkua;  Itii  aaM  to 

thaatilal  cmiwilH  ftnd  orcbaun 

laMrntad  a>  halna  tha  plica  u  wbicb  G 
of  tha  Rahban  wii  oflirtiiall*  pradscci 
Ihaatra  It  Ibi  hooaa  Id  Aleh  Koli^na  1 


ircbea,  of  wiiicfa  that  RirniaTlj  batppfliiB 
to  uM  Januiu  U  the  Enaiu  It  ha>  alia  ■  irnafotoa.  id 
sbHTTatofT,  with  a  towar  US  It  blfh,  and  a  iMd  cgl- 
lectloaoriiulniingiiu,  ao  anaul  IBd  cuhb  RHmdiT, 
aBaidiaIin,umHuidadh«anBdi^  HTaral  boaplttU,  a 
lailBci' but,  •  IrcaoB,  wftb  achoDl)  oTdnvIiVi  patat- 
lnf,iciilptan,iuiiaiT.Ae'  TbaBUnaliboidana  Wa 
Ona  tenaea  In  tha  ipagloiii  frooidt  hntonglm  to  tha 

MUBnli  oMalaedj  and.llfcatbaNaclar,licniaiadbTa 
brUfaVboau.  Hionhaln  hai  uma  pablle  balht.  aad 
adub  eallad  "  T*t  Uarmxir,"  oUb  i  rniliu-raam,  *i. 
ThadMUDcaiot  Uilnc  bu  altnctad  ■  fooa  maa/ Ea- 
■Uih  reddanU. 

TUt  town  litba  MM  «r  tha  lupraiBaeoutofJaatlca  till 
Iha  (rand  duchir.aodoronaortbe  Aht  HbanUuila  couiu 
ofappaalinB^iba.  ItwulUmailjiininubaaTluUnni 
er  uBa  ImputaiKa :  and,  liiumg  other  artldn,  ttihkcta, 
of  ft  uvpaund  calLad  UftnDhalni^4old»  wara  made  Id  laz*o 
quantlUea,  bvt  tbla  bratich  at  Indnatzy  It  naailr  axdno- 
It  UUl,  hamrar.  producea  arpati,  UiMb  ud  Jst  (Dodi, 

tobacco,  UqoMR,  ituch,  aliiB,  panct '    —•■  — "-- - 

wax  { and  baa  tareral  coacb-buUdlDg  e 


MANTINEIA. 

adapted  Cor  countj  neattn^ :  i  tboatre,  and  Ota 
ft  maoiunanli^  and  flofl  ipaclineTil  ot  paintfd 
The  FrHliyleriui.  WoleTU  ind  CilHnlu  Ha. 
ts,  ind  Ibe  Soctatr  of  Friendt,  have  chMr  raipectiv* 
pthcei  of  wotihlp;  to  whlcb,  II  well  u  the  cfaurdi,  ira 
--'  -'-kI  well  uppantd  Sundn  uhaoli.  A  naoaaai- 
wM  anaMibed  ben  in  IWI.  Iv  QiKaB  BlliabMk, 
idowed  It  wHb  I  pan  of  Iba  AurebJsid  of  tb* 
pir,.  and  (ouaded  for  It  1  iduiUiriilaa,  of  IW.  eacb.  aC 
Jnni  College,  CambrMfe :  b«  tbi 


boTi  and  SO  (ini.  and  Kit  paein|  isptantice  imm  wMi 
thatOnnai.  Bnldai tha aboea,  Ihifa  an  lannl  sUwr 
cbiiitlei  iDd  BunajF-bemieue.    Tha  Inhata.  araifaMr 

u&obiH :  It  bad.  In  IMi,  9  cotton-a^la.  wbkb  aaiplota4 
aboie  WO  buida.    There  an  eome  laige  Iron  InmdriM, 

n  com  aiid  null,  u  well  ii  In  Ihe  TilnaMe  hnlld- 

wlth  tbePlnilan  cual :  uid,  fton  iu  pRntniltT  to  tha 

"   -IldlndnllwIT.It  •mniprobablelhalltwIII.Miia 

nt  period,  bounlled  with  that  line.     Petty  leuianl 

...  .ha  N.  dlTlilon  of  the  co.  Mukeu  on  Thotidij ; 
lutecattla  Uri,  Kb  April,  loth  Jul)-,  and  (be  adTbun. 

iboutun.  rroio  MioiAeld  la  Ibe  Tillage  iDd  tiiwD- 
ihlp  of  HuuSeld-Woadlwiue  (pop,.  In  lor.  I3H).  near 
which  ate  enne  curhua  and  pnUj  patfMI  remakia  gf 
-~  aniUlu.  WltUnftfrwntleiaraWatispManor, 
if  bdonflng  to  the  Diika  of  NorfSlh,  hoi  BOW  the 
It  of  ttae  Onka  of  Mewcania,  who  bai  daddad 
wi  yMlim  It  down;  Cliraibar.  the  aeat  if  Iba  lalUw; 
Thottal?.  or  Lord  Nowart ;  and  Welback,  oF  tbo  Dot* 
of  Portland.    Uentt.  Id  papular  lin(u*(E,  IMi  pan  gT 


HANBFIELD,  ■  fflirketJowD  and  par.  of  En^and, 
.  CD.  Hottlpataam,  In  tha  N.  dlr.  of  wap.  Dnnlow.la  d. 
N.N.W.  RottlDlhug,  ud  lid  a.  K.  brW.  London. 
Am  or  par.,  sicSo  acm.  For.,  lalUUMW.  RHil- 
Haan,  from  wbMi  H  talwl  Iti  naiiM  i  awd,  Ihnucb  aid. 
ftlhlonad.  and  trracolarltlaid  out.  It  contahu  manj  lood 
nodecnhgoM, and UpaTMlaadllahtad with taL  ^e 
abler  bmidlDit  ara  lEa  ■ogt.Jidl,  a  nnctutB  well 


Saithe, hare erouad  ^thna bridna, Id rn^.k. br  ». 
An(en,aDd130ni,  S.W.  Failt.  ^  In  MM.  an.  egn, 
MJM.  It  MiBda  putlj  DO  tha  dw^iltr  at  a  bin.  anrl 
wtlT  bHida  tba  Anr.  Tb«  lattar  pgAkn  It  e*r  lU- 
cariluea  i  but  Iba  oppar  lown,  ihgnch  bnaular,  la 
opan,  and  tglMrablr  wiU  huOt,  lU  baniaa  bring  of  atooa, 
roofed  with  ilala.  A  baodHMe  saw  qoaitar  baa  boan 
Ud  oat,  barlBS  ■  larsa  aqnara  In  Iu  antra;  and  than 
—  tnjtaod  pubUe  pnmenaJta.  ana  tloag  On  bank  of 

1  wallh  a  pofMon  of™hkfa,  on  tha  N.N.B.  iMa,  r^ 

Di  Dcvlf  •erfaeti  tant  tha  modem  town  li  of  na 

ttiaaaUi.  La  Nana  baa  aararal  TanwkaMa  acdealaatlari 
etrnSirei.     Iti  cathedral,  bafun  In  tba  Wh,  bat  not 

tiU  tha  l«lh,  caatDiT.  It  ■  Ina  Oot£lB  adIBca. 

...  ...  -a  leoftta,  wttb  a  laraa  iQaara  towar.  III  (t.  la 

hriabt,  tba  eupport)  of  wblcE  la  the  talartor  •>•  mu- 

dIv  ta  thatoT  Bauvila;  an'  " 

the  S.  ana  at  tba  croH  li  i 


■ntleue  Mtfe.  The  saw  prefectura,  the  tswnJialt.  and 
tbetheUrcarehandaotaa  bulldhiii.    LaMaDibattwo 

Khonitili,  a  HiBlnuT,  with  «  Ubrirr  of  lUOO  nia- a 
ibUc  library,  with  UMa  pilntad  roU.  ud  MO  HSS., 
axcdlant  pmii  iftlluB  i  aaronl  atbar  Ubcailaa,  Ba- 
ng Mraiftl  woiti  by  OBlilD,  A.  Durar,  Ta> 
lfk.*c.  t  aronlincMTof  Bti,  acowmimfti 
baoli  of  dnwuif ,  laldwIKsty,  Ac    It  bia  ma- 

of  QDan  and  coaraawoonen  itnflk,  waaca^ 

diM,  Ac  I  and  ftoonildarabla  trade  Id  tbeie,  and  la  rao. 
IroB,  lalt,  wina,  brandy,  and  acdeulturat  produea.    La 

Cerent  pBitodi;  aiid,lnlTW,  It  wat  (be  acaoa  of  the  tat 
Mmnla  betweea  the  Bapublkaa  and  Vaodeaa  lonai. 
(lt«s,aR..SarCI(,-  OtMeim  Votagimt,^) 

HANTINBtA,  a  oelabratad  cUy  of  andeat  Craaea,  ta 

AreadlB.lhe  nUna  of  wbkb,  doee  la  tba  wrrtdud  han- 

M  of  fateibsDH.In  a  manhy  plala  wataied  to  tba  Optda, 

and  tadoaadB.B.l9tharaKv>  hdahto  afrftrlhaalaa 

and  ArtanMuD,  an  aboM  T  B.  M.  TS^oHaaa.  od  IT  B. 

W.^  a.  Ansa.    Tha  waUt,  pnAaUy  bout  aoaa  iAct 

(habatUaotXBUtraCl.c.lTn,  ara  dmOar  to  tbaaa  of 

HMMna,  and  cncloaa  an  onl  ipan  In  whIA  tha  dty 

'udi  Ibn  hara  lauare  towera,  and  tba  whole  ubibtu 

latawwlngMaeBaanotOtBeUnCMtllUiallaa.  Adlu^ 

Ibaaa,  nund  tba  walla  la  iopplled  by  tba  OpMii 

ilcb,  a(  eartiln  aeauna,  wauld  lauBdua  lb*  pUa  wai*  k 

._,.._j._... L —  (»„ifl,fc„),uinii4hwbfc*lta 

out  rant.    HaatlJida  brf  altht 


MANTUA. 


MARACATBO. 
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a  tbaaftra,  ttwitmn,  hlppodron*,  mA 
tareiral  'o4b«r  mooainaitt  cnitineraC«d  bj  PauMoUi. 
(Jnmdim,  cfa.  ft— 11.)  Some  Imperfeel  ramalnt  of  the 
tkMtr*  arc  still  visibl*,  bot  no  other  andeot  buUdlng 
CM  be  kteotifled ;  and  ererv  thfaif.  except  the  cnclodna 
walla,  k  la  a  stata  of  total  dUapUatkm.   (Doiweil,  tt. 

Bat  MMrtteiia  k  wbollj  Indebted  for  Its  long-con. 
tfaaed  celcl>rit7  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  Ito  vlrtDtty, 
«M#  aS3  a.  c,  between  the  forces  of  SparU  and  Thrhes. 
aad  their  allies ;  In  which  Kpamlnondas,  the  leader  of 
the  Thebaaa,  and  the  most  Ulastrlous,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  warriors  of  Oreece,  feU  In  the  moment  of  victory. 
Xenophoa  Is  r^  brief  hi  his  accoont  of  the  battle ; 
biA  It  wamf  be  collected  fttm  his  statement  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  plaa  of  the  Theban  general  succeeded  in  all 
Its  parts.  The  charge  of  the  Theban  and  Thessaliao 
cavalrr,  which  eowuneoced  the  attack,  was  complotelj  sue. 
lessful  and  prepared  for  the  deeper  Impressloa  made 
bjr  the  coknsn  of  Tbriian  and  Arcadian  mfaotrjr.  But, 
la  the  critical  moment,  when  the  phalanx  of  the  La- 
cedsenMolaas  had  been  broken,  and  a  decisire  victorr 
appeared  to  be  secured,  Bpamlnondas  received  a  mortal 
wound;  and,  being  carrlea  to  a  rising  ground,  whence 
he  asig^t  view  the  scene  of  combat,  would  not  allow 
the  weuion  to  be  extracted  till  assured  that  the  tIo- 
torj  baa  been  won,  when  he  almost  imatkediatalj  ex- 
pired. But  his  foil,  and  the  consternation  thence  arising, 
paralraed  the  successftil  army.  Their  kept  tha  pound 
they  bad  gained,  but  did  little  or  nothing  more.  Henoe 
It  was  that  the  result  of  this  great  contest  disappointed 
tlie  expectadoos  of  those  who  had  supposed  that  It  would 


be  dedaiva  of  tha  fote  of  G 


The  Gods,"  says 


Xaaophon,  "  decided  otherwise.  Each  party  clataned  the 
vtctory,  and  neither  gained  any  advantajgc;  territory. 


town, 'and  dominion  was  acquired  by  neither  { but  Inde- 
dsioa,  trouble,  and  conftislon.  more  thaa  ever  before 
prevailed  throughout  Greece.'*  (Xns.  iML  1.  vll.  c  6. 
mtfinam.)  This,  however.  Is  the  statemeat  of  a  partisan 
of  Sparta,  and  Is  not  quite  folr.  The  Theban  confe- 
deral was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  succeisfoL  They 
eflhctually  broke  the  power  and  humbled  the  pride  of 

1,  by  re-estaWtshIng  tha  independence  of  the 
the  old  and  taiveterato  enemies  of  the  Lace- 

th^  obtained  a  new  guarantee  against  anv 
daaferous  increase  of  their  power  in  foture.  (Ieaiai> 
mrd^B  Ortece,  sect.  vUL  cap.  98.) 

Mantlnela  was  taken  and  sacked  by  AntigoBUS  during 
the  wars  of  tha  Achaean  league ;  and  lU  name  was 
changed.  In  honour  of  the  conqueror,  to  Antigoola,  which 
it  retained  tiU  the  ttaae  of  Adrian,  who  restored  Its 
latloo. 


ortelaal  appella 

mantUac 


UmL  Mi 


),  a  fortified  town  of  Aus- 


Italy,  prov.  Lombardy,  cap.  dele^  Mantua,  on  both 
the  Mtaicio.  SI  ai.  S.S.W.  Verona,  and  S7jn.  R.  W 


N.  Creasooa;  lat.  4A0 9*  16^'  N.  t  long.  IQO  W 
Pop.,  In  1107,  ai,866.  Ito  situation  is  peculiar,  beinc 
la  foct  nearly  snrroonded  by  lakes,  partly  natural,  and 
partly  farmed  by  dsanmlng  up  the  waters  of  the  river.  The 
Is,  or  dams  eonstraeted  for  this  purpose,  are  some* 
caUed.  bridges,  tnm  their  being  perforated  with 
to  allow  the  superfiuoos  water  to  escape :  and  by 
these  the  town  Is  connected  with  the  Borgo  di  Portema, 
or  strong  dtadel  of  Porto  on  the  N..  and  with  the  Borgp 
MSmm  Giorgio.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  town  Itself.  Is 
•orroonded  by  strong  walls ;  to  the  S.R.  Is  the  outwoi^ 
of  Pradalba,  and  to  the  S.  the  fortlied  Island  of  Cerese, 
or  T.  tnm  Ito  alleged  resemblance  to  that  letter.  The 
fofftiHeatleos,  though  not  hnposlnc  In  their  ^>pearance, 
are  venr  strong,  and  kept  In  exceiient  order ;  and  their 
strength  and  the  position  of  the  place  reiMler  it  one  of 
tha  bulwarks  of  Italy.  Mantua  has  some  good  streeto 
asid  squares,  but,  on  the  whole,  It  Is  Ill-built  and  dirty. 
Mtatj  of  the  inhabs.  live  la  cellars,  Ito  pop.  has  dediited, 
asid  It  has  a  decayed  appearance.  Ito  best  part  is  the 
Plana  Vlrglliana.  a  large  square,  surrounded  with  trees, 
and  open  to  the  lake.  The  climate  is  stiblect  to  great 
extremes,  and  bi  summer  the  exhalations  tnm  the  siu*- 
romdlng  swamps  make  It  very  imbealthy ;  though,  of 
lata  years,  the  Austrian  government  has  exerted  Itself, 
by  draining  part  of  the  marshes,  and  opening  a  passage 
for  the  stagiiant  waters,  to  lessen  ito  Insalubrity.  Se- 
veral of  the  jNriillc  edifices  in  Muitua  were  designed  or 
adorned  bf  Giulio  Romano.  Bot  the  cathedral,  planned 
by  that  great  artist.  Is  said  by  Woods  to  be  a  bad 
imitation  of  the  ehivch  of  Santa  Maria  Bfacglore,  at 
Room  ;  It  has  double  ranges  of  side  Isles,  and  the  co- 
lumns stand  very  wide  apart.  The  church  of  St.  Andrea, 
begun  In  1470,  but  not  completed  till  I7SS,  was  deslgited 

S'  Albertl.  and  b  said  by  woods  to  be  very  superior  to 
e  cathedral,  and  to  be,  indeed,  one  of  the  handsomest 
churches  In  Italy :  It  has  fine  statues  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
by  Canova.  The  old  ducal  palace  (Polanxo  VredUo)  is 
a  large  Imposing  building ;  and,  were  It  perfect,  woulo  be 
one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Europe.  It  Is  beautifully 
tttnred  with  porcelain,  and  was  forraerlv  splendidlv 
adorned  with  Flembk  and  Manttian  tapestry  and  rich 


fkimlture ;  and,  though  repeatedly  despoiled.  It  has  still 
to  boast  of  a  room  painted  In  msco,  by  G.  Romano. 
But  the  most  celebrated  fVesco  of  Romano,  **  the  Kail  o( 
the  Giants,"  U  In  the  palace  of  the  T.  At  tha  extremity 
of  one  of  the  bridges  b  a  handsome  gateway,  attributed 
to  Romano,  who  also  erected  the  open  arcade  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Mlncio,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Ro- 
mano inhabited  a  house  opposite  tha  church  of  St. 
Barnabas,  in  which  Is  his  tomb.  There  are  numerous 
convents,  a  Jews*  synagogue,  ad  vll  hospital,  two  orphan 
asylums,  a  momt«-4i-ptetk,  a  workhouse,  an  a^um  for 
50  poor  Jews,  an  arsenal,  cavalry  barracks,  a  large  prison, 
a  new  and  asuauner  theetre.an  imperial  academy  of  arto 
and  sciences,  a  lyceum,  a  ^mnauam.  a  public  library 
with  60,000  vols,  and  aumy  1188.,  attached  to  which  are 
a  museum  and  a  fine  gallery  of  sculpture,  which  has  a 
celebrated  bust  of  Virgil,  a  botanic  garden,  and  various 
other  sdentiAc  and  literary  institutions.  Manttm  Is  a 
bishop's  see,  the  residence  of  an  Austrian  delegate,  and 
the  seat  of  the  council,  and  dvll,  criminal,  and  com* 
mercial  tribunals  for  the  rislsgatloo.  In  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  and  when  governed  byber  own  dukes,  Mantaa 
is  said  to  have  had  a  poo.  of  MUiOO,  and  extensive  maau- 
fhctures  t  and,  though  the  latter  be  areatly  fUlen  off,  she 
still  produces  limited  quantities  of  silk,  woolleo.aitd  linen 
fabrics,  with  leather,  parchment,  paa»er,  cordage,  Ac, 
and  carriages  and  boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Po. 
Mantua  Is  very  aitcient,  her  foondatfon  being  probably 
antecedent  to  that  of  Rc«na.  She  derives  her  prind|ial 
celebrity  from  her  being  the  native  country  c^  Vircil, 
that  great  poet  having  bean  bom  la  her  Imwidiale  vW- 
nity,«Mso70B.o. 


vitt.  la.  daft* 


Manhia  appearsL  flrom  the  contrast.  In  the  first  Bclogoe, 
between  her  and  Rome,  not  to  have  been  a  place  of  mooh 
importance  in  Virgil's  time ;  and  Martial  appUaa  to  her 
the  epithet  oTpmrrm,  (Bp.  xlv.  im.)  Her  unlucky  vi. 
dnity  to  Cremona  made  her  territory  be  divided  among 
the  veterans  of  Augnstos.  (Sea  art.  CamoiiA,  in  this 
work.) 

After  the  conquest  of  N.  Italy  by  Charlemagne,  Mantua 
became  a  republic,  and  continued  under  that  form  of 

Cvenuaent  till  the  IMh  century,  when  the  Oonsaga 
ally  acquired  the  supreme  direction  of  tta  affolrs. 
They  were  subseouently  raised  to  the  title  of  dukca,  and 
held  possession  of  Mantua  till  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Anstrlans.  Under  the  French,  It  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.oftheMlodo.  (Ean^i  Emttmct  i  Woodsy  Onterr. 
Nat.  EmofC.  ttc.) 

MANZANARBS,  a  town  of  Spahi,  pror.  La  Mancfaa, 
94  m.  E.  by  N.  Clodad  Real,  and  100  m.  S.  Madrid. 
Pop.  9,100.  It  stands  te  the  loftleet  and  bleakest  part 
of  the  prov.,  on  tha  high  road  between  Madrid  and 
Seville ;  being,  aacordlag  to  IngUs,  **  a  place  of  eonsi. 
derablesiae,  and  proportionate  poverty."  A  par.  church 
of  Gothic  architecture,  a  castle,  hospital,  and  cavalry 
barradts  are  the  only  public  buildlags ;  tha  private 
houses  are  better  built  than  In  moat  towns  of  Spain. 
The  Inhab.  are  chiefiv  emploved  In  tha  production 
of  saffron,  for  which  the  neighbourhood  Is  celebrated, 
and  of  the  Val-de-Peflns  wtoe,  highlv  esteemed  all 
over  Castile ;  the  only  other  branches  of  Industry  being 
the  manuCscture  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens  for  home 
supply.  Not  for  tnm  Mantanares  are  the  ruined  walls 
and  tower  of  the  andent  Mwrui  :  a  dty  described,  in  An- 
tonine's  lUmermntt  as  being  on  the  road  from  Laminimm 
(Alhambra)  to  Toletum  (Toledo). 

MANZARES,  a  small  river  of  Spain,  trlbutmj  to  the 
Taous.  and  fiowlng  by  MAoaio,  which  see. 

MARACAYBO,  MARACAIBO,  or  NUBVA  ZA- 
MORA,  a  fortified  dty  of  Venesuela,  c^.  dap.  Zulia, 
and  prov.  Maracaybo  t  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  strait 
connecting  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  with  the  sea,  176  m. 
B.S.B.  Santa  Marta,  and  830  m.  W.  by  N.  La  Guayra. 
Lat.  l(P  89^  N.,  long.  71^  4^  W.  In  1801.  Ito  pop.,  la- 
dudlng  a  number  of  Spanish  refugees  from  St.  Do- 
mingo,  was  estimated  at  94.000 1  and  It  may  stilU  par. 
bans,  amonntto  90,000.  It  stancu  on  an  arid  and  smidy 
sofl,  partly  on  the  shore  of  a  small  Inlet  of  the  strait, 
and  partly  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  projecto  Into  It. 
Several  of  Ito  bouses  are  built  of  a  compound  of  lime 
and  sand,  widtout  stone,  but  they  are  nearly  all  Uiatched 
with  reeds ;  and,  as  the  greater  number  oondstwhoUy  of 
reeds  and  straw,  the  town  has  a  mean  appearance,  and  Is 
very  sohlect  to  fires.  A  handsome  par.  ^urdi,  a  chapel, 
a  Franciscan  convent,  mid  an  hospital,  are  the  only  pobllo 
buildings  of  which  modem  travellers  make  mentioa  The 
harbour  of  Maracaybo*  within  the  bar  at  the  entrance  (Mf 
the  stralto,  has  deep  water ;  and  Is  defended  by  the  8 
castles  of  San  Carlos,  Zapara,  and  Bijo  Seco,  situated  on 
the  Islands  of  the  same  luunes,  among  tha  shoals  forming 
the  bar.  TheA[^5eco,  or  dry  shoal,  is  In  advance  of  the 
other  Islands ;  and  the  best  channel  to  the  harbour,  on  the 
M.  W.  side,  has  18  ft.  water.  The  climate  of  Maracaybo  U 
oppressively  hoi ;  durint  A  P*i^  of  the  yaw  water  is  scant  i 


S0O       MARACAV&O  (LAKE  OP). 

tnrfiHnnlu.  ThL>i»Rliu«ipeHiir%dlltl«  tbr 
•blp-butkUnj.  ud  (u  ihlpurttfiM  hin  productd  khhi 

Mpt  I17  Iha  auiDnoiu  nweli  which  nnlgiiia  ilw  like. 
Tb*  IdIiiIm.  in  uM  to  b*  joad  Hllon,  ud  Ihtr  huT* 
mBill/aluufM  ■  Hb^hrtiulU*.  Mhiit,  banner, 
ilgnila  Ibtrnttlnt  to  Ihi  an  ar  ai*tl«.  Un«  bndi  ■>( 
whkb  an  Kind  In  tha  Tidnl^.  iOtef.  tc'dceomu  at 
0>feiiAa.l.l1T— B9.1  Mod.  7y».x>U.;  June.  Amtr.i 
Acye.  4rOr^.,  AnHrku  edit.) 
ItiinciTiK)  (Laii  or  Laoook  or),  ■  1^  ImIb.  01 

balveni  lU.  PV  tad'  1D°  >cr  N.,  a/d  lona.  71°  and 
n°  10'  W,  and  la  a(  an  oial,  oi  lalher  '^dRanler- 

the  Ci^iir  Maimybo,  In  a  tlnll  d«iI>  90  m.  In 
lauth.  and  Tarring  In  brwfth  (Rune  to  10  m.  Lniglh 
oTtba  lake.  tT.  to  S..  nearlr  mam.:  greuen  breadth. 
limit  TO  m. )  dre.  probably  ahonl  UM  m.  lulds  It  hai 
waar  auugh  to  (out  (be  larfau  •eueli ;  and,  bela( 
■hIIt  narinlad.  aerrea  tta  the  tnmejame  10  MarBcarbo 
ol  tSa  picdaeaottheblerloclnuadcdlbr  eouumulon 
-Id,  er  •xpoitalioa  frora,  Uiat  elw.  Bat  ■  thlfthig  bar.  u 
Ibe  Boolb  B(  Ha  unR,  ahera  It  nHea  wkb  tli«  laa.  In 

*nt.  II^V.  baTbif  onlr  N  ft,  watar,  HSkdara  *~  ^ 

bla  (a  tarn  ^ipt.    II  nMlni  anml  ei 

—  .1—  .. . —  T„  pertKUf  r- 

In  Ue  apridf,' 


MARAZION. 
ire.   In  the  poorer  and  ODpATed  ■trerti  the  hoam  torn* 

and  anclainl  vindowi.  their  a|ipaannca  It  ntreiMHr 
mean  and  ■habb)'.  Adjotnlot  Ibe  ihore  li  an  open 
•jmce.  ou  ilde  of  whicta  li  nearly  taken  np  irilh  tha 
■DTemor'i  palace,  toon  Jtall.  and  prlioD.  wbleb  ateapr  a 
long,  unUann.imilhindKHie  alone  boUdlnc.ndivealoiT 
In  Erif  ht  1  anolber  at  Ui  ildci  1>  occuMV  the  atb^ 
dral.  Tbia,  which  nl  brmerlf  Ibe  Jenlt'a  chnrcfa.  It 
Braill.  eicepltbalarPara.  The  JcmIu' eallc«>  li  now 
tTie  epLKopal  palafe.    Tbereire  a  xreal  number  oTotber 

of  the  place.  latterly,  however,  Ici  nnninmUl  Import- 
■JM»  hu  beeo  much  Increued  1  and  It  It  the  phnclpal 
port  of  the  empire  fbr  the  ihlpment  ol  cottn  and  rtae  ] 
the  Mber  article!  of  export  eoDilu  princhHlly  of  bldca 
end  homa.  caoulchonc,  lalnflav,  urtatwrUla,  cacaa,  Ac. 
Wo  luhjoln  an 

and  \SM,  nxcliyhig  Ibe  Countilet  (o  wbkta  IfaaT  be- 
longed, and  Ibe  Value  or  (be  CargoH :  — 


."M 


I*  lake  la  net  lei 


■oaUa,  are  not  mat  •(tb  In  It.  lu 
pnrta  iCeflli,  and  only  cnltlvaud  ei 
they  an.  In  noeraL  —  — 1.— i.i- 
prHar  nunnAg  tbelr 


uiny.  rut  tba  Indiana 
Inn-wood  poeti  In  (be 


1  that.  Jurtaf  the 
nuked  tba^W 


d^^feS^: 

wen-bnin  walled 
nity  of  a  tertila 
Uobllet  lOm.  W. 

JMetTofJjdAU; 
bIgUy  productlre  gardeoa  and  plantabnu.  vatei 
brtdgea.  erected  In  tbe  lltb  c^'uiy.°  The  town 
employed  In  tbe  culUratioo  of  the  fertile  country  round 

On  Iha  lap  of  ■  BOaUfai  rldof  behbid  Manga  a 
remain,  of  an  ohaarraloiT.  buuly  Holaka,  far  tt 
et  Waaer-a-Doen.  one  M  Iba  noit  tkDHm  Oilaal 

n^wty.  to  thoaa  o( 'Hbidoitaa.   '?ktmrfr't Ft^ 

'uA^ANHAH.  or  SAN  LUIS,  acitT  and  >M«rt  of 
N,  Braan.  cap.  of  Iha  pnr-  Maranbam,  on  tbe  W.  coatt 
of  the  libaiT  of  tbe  lania  omeL  bi  tbe  b»  of  Hanoa, 
SMm.  E.  bf  8.  FarL  Lat.  V>ll'  M*  sTTlaag,  M^  W 
W,  "nafaihab.BnTBtoaalyaNimMedatfraulVIIIOia 
MUXO.  of  wblcb  a  large  pnmortbn  are  negroee.    ''^- 

ItD.frsnlbawtter-aedie.  U  la  laid  em  ta  a  rt^ 

latur  belnc  oaly  paRlally  pared.  There  an  Ban*  bait 
aad  i-iUlrniklna  bnmai  1  Ibi  battar  aon  eooSof  a 
fraud  taor,  and  •  elory  aboTa  1  the  laww  pan  baint 
■nallT  aapleyad  la  ■  ibap.  and  lodgbw  br  aimnta, 
•od  lie  flppar  ai  Iba  apaitmaau  of  tba  JbaiUy.    Tbata 


llfbt-booae  00  Ibiiiland  of  HI.  Anna,  aboM  Mm.  N.B. 
Mannham.  Tbebarboaroribt  IMUreonalHaotanr* 
row  creek,  deftodad  br  ione  IndlBbnDI  folia.  Illaaa 
beaat  wltb  duiali  and  bleta,  at  to  raodw  ■  pibt  alwva 
neceaiary.  but  wttb  aneb  (bar*  It  no  real  diBgar.  It  lu* 
•baot  Id  ft.  wM«  M  low  ebb  1  boi  It  It  athl  u  bt  UUwg 
up,  and  Ibal  tbe  nobablllly  la  thai  tbe  port  wtD,  at  DT 
" pariod,  be  trtntfg '  •-  '■—- " "-• 


rl^altrL__ 

ibe  nmly  of  tbe'tawa  aad  BdghbaintDjrubHa.  llaa 
market,  bald  oa  Saturday,  It  well  BppSed,  etpeclally 
wltb  r«di-DadeiboeaiaDd>lar(acMllaUnanb^ 
"  ""bumuy  In  '  ~-  --■'  ^—'  ■" 


tcriftton,  Ihlnowa  waa  Aw- 


ay bi  Lent  end  Bm.  M. 

I  bor.  by  HbterlfOon,  tbltlana_«aa  An-- 

abv^  and  R  lU 

KlKwi  Act.     H ri 

tbe  RofC.  at  a  briMr  Btitod,  but  certainly  aa 
quawly  Id  IMS.    Itt  name,  Haikat-Jew,  bat  bi 

peiad  10  bt  dtrlred  rroD  In  baring  bean.  Id  tba( 

tta  pneparity,  a  areal  tndbig  place  br  tbe  Jewt,  boc 
the  preaiDptloQ  la  nnaupparied  by  taltter7  {  aad  it  ap- 

asss ■' — ""' 


tbtmionui,  Iti  innr'nMiiBn  ■■id  Uii-ni4f  1mt«  . 
p^D«d.  AAd  liblot  BO*  Gjfmt  cfaa  euvf  occupatl 

TW  knStiwu  (Mdi  on  ■  On  lunl  iud  i  anil  ■  nuU 


Bnl  u  Gfiu.  Um  prindiiil  Id  Uh  P™- ('  §>fH*.  op. 

b«b.Mu.S.8.B.  UHfo«reitf.    Po|i.,lii  ]»T.4^ 
Hr.T>nd»llur<,tlb"iriodlawn,ud  larroiiBM 

r"'~''T  bn  It  Ikr  non  eoonoU  lo  tbolr  frowth  tbn 

t."   (Tram.  L  «».)    Nht  II.  tba  Arthduka  /(Aa 

- -^— -d  atd  •UU.    HvbuTf  hu  Uir«  ■uburlii, 

.    '-  -  ^  .fa  uv  wtnl  toad  pke- 

■ovhim.  mUIUrf  Bctaool, 


■loUwSsaX 


HainrTwdCniXliIiKinirrtL  (IWntaUM  JwMa, 
ArrMaUi  Oamt.  Vm.  Xk|cL) 

IfARCH.  t—rtW-lnwB.  lowMtlp,  md  pu,  of  Eoc- 
VmL  katooatu  u  Doddliitun  pv..  Iile  of  Elr.  bund. 
WHchftnl.  oa  tlH  Old  Hm,  II1B.N.W.  Elr.ud  Tin. 
"    ■  — "— .    Ataa  or  UHTHblp.  nMO ■*—    ■- 


1UI,S,II7,  Bieapdnt  Oh  chirch,  ithKli  li  Ur(t  ud 
liawbanw,ilutovnaot«]iiiiiotblDC«arthjaf  miuik{ 
llH  ilnctt  bfllnff  leitflnll^  turrDw.  uhI  cb«  bonfoi,  for 

Ma.  which  !•  UTifililB,  mOH  ll  Uib  amlre  of  (  cnn. 
ddmU*  trade  1  can.  hmp,  lu.  chccH.  ^^^^ 
ponad.  HvbuoiiFrtdiir'ifal^i.  UoDdHbe^MWIilU 
Ewlite.  Whn-Moodar.  nd  Id  TiHudvbl  Oct.,  AMf 
lUKBSOO.  a  tDI^*  of  N,  ItalT.  andhilu  State*, 
war  tba  BsraifilL  In  hi  nUnln  pbta.  U  m-  S.  br  B. 
Alcundrta.  Thli  rlllau  wlU  b*  enr  nmioiablt  for 
(ba  fraal  baltia  fiia(bllmt.  so  Um  l«h  gf  Jii»,  laoo, 

BDdn^u.  Nipohnih  bcS^r™'lhu  lb>  Auilrtau 
Itad  vltbdran  Itan  tba  aeUbbourhood  of  Uuvn^o. 
kad.ooUHdarprclouilTtalh*  balllii,  dnpatcbed  D«- 
•di  with  a  Uroai  corpa  u  Rjtolta.  Br  Ihti  nwH.  bit 
annr  waa  radncad,  vba  ■lUckcd  bj  tba  Autlrlaai  as 
tba  (gUowhiK  Boiataig.  to  Itttla  mora  Ibao  K.mt  man. 
iiliil^l  Uv  AutrUu  hid  Dau-l*  40.000  CroDpa  In  tbfl 
0ald-  Tbfl  Rfutcat  wa*  inoat  obatmata  and  Uoodj  1  but, 
finpUa  a  daaparafa  mltfux*.  ib«  AuKrlauA  carrlad  tbfl 
•Uiifast  HiinBgD,  teoka  ibt  laft  wIbi  of  Iba  FrMch, 


MAHOATE. 

iiaiMyirillf»Wral 
Mt.  wtai  iha  tea  of  tk. 


HABGABITA.  an  lilaod  off  tba  N.  coait  «(  S.  AoHb 
rka.  balDDiliit  to  tba  rniub.  of  ViBEiiiflla,  wd  macbad 

Iflof.  etow..  teparatad  fnai  tba  etmiHot  br  a  cbvHHl, 
H  B.  Id  irldlh.^bniii(b  vbkb  all  iblpa  CDmlaa  fran 
Bumpak  or  wladward  of  Cunana.  Banriina,  or  La 
Guana,  uiut  pan  In  aoliia  10  tboaa  pnli.  I.anft>i  g( 
tbabiand,  B.  to  W.,  ifl  m.  j  brtadtb  rarrtoc  from  >  is 
Mai.  Pop.  tatlBaladaf  IMBO.  Vlamad at  a iboit  dia- 
tmea  fivn  tba  N.  It  appaan  llkalvo  lilanda.  IbaiabrlBi 

nutmot  iBora  tbaorroa  ID  la  lltt-abon  Iha  lataj  af 

..«•'  P¥5»_ w  H.  W. n'ramll,.  ; 

upwafJi  j^  a JOO  n.  ta 


I;  aodMaraB 


m  tBmiiiaM ;  and  Har^rlta  haa  aa  adlfa  Oaba^Taad 
aoBa  aaH-worki.  It  vaa  tarwmti  mocb  adabntad  tir 
IH  ptul-libaTT I  bat  tbii  baa ■natlidadlBad,  and  iha 

^  TbapaarUiibarTwaiptlBctpallj  candoctadatlba 
neb  Ittanl  af  Coeba.  batireaB  Hai^rfla  and  Um  mala 
land.  Tba  Inbak  bava  anma  tnanqibEtiina  oT  cotton 
■*****fc*f  and  baBBOcba.  of  vvr  aood  quaUlr.  A^ 
MBflpdon.  tba  eap..  and  faatdanca  of  tba  awaraaf ,  In  tba 
— ._-,...-...-_j  I '-wallbaUl.  Tllma»lb^a- 


e  Kb.  coat,  baa 


coait,  baa  a  prati/  good  baibo 


iSSis: 


luplad  br  a  Euro- 


i'^.p.MO.) 


ColuBibuI.hil^.    [Onm.  ^cammlqrColfmUmj  Hum. 

MABGATE,  a  Ha-porl  loini  (nd  DDcb-franoHad 
wataHv-plaea  aC  Bnilaiid.  cb  KaiM.  m  tba  blfl  of  Tba- 
■H!t.  lalb*  at.  AutuMna,  l<  n.  B.N.B.  Cutaiburt,  and 
«ni.  B,  Loodoa.  Area  of  par,  M10  Kraa.  I^.  ■■ 
IMJ,  ll«w.  Tba  town  b  ta^j  tltualad.  parlla  algoc 
tba  •bore,  and  panlj  on  tba  dcdl'lUta  af  two  hlUa,  eoa 
of  wb^iyawnli  ■  bold  cliff  towardi  tba  aaa.    Tba 

faHor-lo^Uiig  boofaa ;  bat  Id  tba  uppar  parti  and  oat* 
•kirta  af  tba  lawn  ar«  aararal  baolaaaK  Mraau  and 
■goaraa  lOrDad  br  boiuai  wblcb  fH  ili*  and  rafolarttr 
of  eaattruEtlaii  would  not  dlaaraca  Iba  laatrapella-  Tba 
wbo4e  U  wall  parad,  Ufbl^wttk  fatiUd  plantUnllr 

1. ,,  ,  pi^Q  ,^  (ubMaaHal  boUdlni  af  rccaot  arac- 

(uppoitad  CD  caat-bm  pWan,  and  IVoniad  br  a 

a  portlca.    Tba  auaDblr-reoaii  Id  Cadi  Bqaara 

ban  looa  nnksd  aUDUa  tba  Urcaat  and  moat  clnnt  bt 
■■— -nd :  a  naat  Ibaaira  uanda  on  tba  B.  ilda  afSawkr 

it-bDuaai  llniiDnaiMaoFHI|b  ainSiandiMartba 

d  In  tba  clir,  and'  fbrulibhii  bot  and  cold  kitbi  of 
a  *arr  aupartor  dairrlatkn.  Tkan  aiw  two  churckat  1 
ma  an  old  baav-l°akln(  buUdlni.  witta  a  low  wiiiara 
tawaii  Ibaolbarat  tba  onoidts  alda  of  tba  town  Mna 
oelaaoDaltawar.baUtatanaipaaaaafMSm^  Tl>>% 
Catbolh*,liidap«idciita.Saiiilala,andgidatrarFrEndt 


IUndU4CbDC 


mtblnf  InflrmarT.  fbundad  In  179L  and  aloca  10  n 
mlarg^  aa  to  mmlita  accDmrnodatlon  Ibr  about 
xHmla.     The  barbour  drtat  U  low  wattr.     Tn  irip 

iDt  tielna  moio  Ihai)  from  <  (osfL  wataral  Uwirlet: 
UloweMi.    Stooa  ISM.  bowarec.awoodm  JattT, 
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nected  with  the  pier,  bM  been  contCrocted,  which 
projectt  Into  deep  water,  and  maj  be  approached  by 
ileamert  or  olher  vessels  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  except 
when  ft  blows  a  gale  from  the  N.  or  N.N.B.  The  pier 
Is  a  CsTourite  promenade  for  the  town's  folk  and  rlsiters. 

Margate  eqjoys  a  considerable  coasdng  trade,  and 
has  some  commerce  with  Holland  and  Germany;  but 
neltlier  these  nor  Its  fishery  are  of  any  Importance  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  that  accme  to  It  f^om  the 
thousands  of  rlsiters  who  annually  retort  thither  from 
the  metropolis.  The  town.  Indeed,  like  many  others, 
owes  Its  preseAt  importance  to  the  Invention  olt  steam : 
for  though  prior  to  1817  it  was  a  respectable  and  well- 
frequentad  waterlng<^laoe,  the  means  of  access  to  Lon- 
don were  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  none  but  those 
who  could  afford  a  week  or  two  of  uninterrupted  leisure 
were  ever  Induced  to  visit  It.  But  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  water-communication  with  I..ondon  has  been 
to  greatly  Cuilltated,  that  Margate  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  within  fire  or  six  hours  of  the  metnmolls. 
Several  handsome  steamers  ply  regularly  between  Xion- 
don  bridge  and  Mar^te ;  and  for  some  years  past  the 
number  of  persons  lanided  from  these  steamers  at  Margate 
Is  supposed  to  have  averaged  above  90,000  a  year,  xhe 
fares  being  extremely  reasonable,  Margate  Is  frequented 
chiefly  br  the  fiunllies  of  tradesmen  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  classes,  for  whoso  amusement  there 
are  numerous  bazaars,  libraries,  &c.,  with  the  Tivoli 
Gardens,  in  the  suburbs,  very  similar  to  the  well-known, 
but  now  extinct,  Vauxhall  of  London.  Great  numbers 
of  persons  engaged  In  business  during  the  week  Join 
their  fomiUes  here  late  on  the  Saturday,  returning  to 
London  early  on  the  Monday  morning;  and  It  Is  fhmi 
the  flvlng  visiters  that  the  steam-packet  companies  de- 
rive tnelr  chief  rerenues. 

Margate  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Dover,  bv  the 
lord- warden  of  which  the  constable  of  the  town  Is  ap- 
pointed ;  and  as  a  port,  it  Is  subordinate  to  Ramsgate. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-law  union,  comprising  all 
the  nars.  In  the  Isle  of  Tnanet. 

MARIA- THBRBSI.\NOPBL,  or  THBRESIBN- 
8TADT  (Hungar.  Stabatka\  a  royal  free  town  of 
Hungary,  oo.  Bacs,  In  the  great  plain  between  the  Da- 
nube and  Thdss,  35  m.  S.w.  Segedin,  and  100  m.  S.S. 
E.  Pesth.  Pop.  said  to  be  about  85.000,  chiefly  Hun- 
garians and  Simians.  Its  territory,  or  commune,  com- 
prising an  area  of  300  so.  m.,  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  town  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  iBtrgkaus.)  The 
**  National  Encyclopedia"  sars.  It  Is  well  built,  and 
has  numerous  handsome  public  edifices ;  Including  se- 
veral churches,  a  gymnasium,  large  barracks,  a  town- 
hall,  he.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  cloth,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  and  a  large  trade  In  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
raw  hides,  and  wool. 

MARIANN.\,  an  episcopal  dty  of  Braxll,  pror.  MIoas 
Geraes^f  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Carmo,  a  tributary 
of  the  Doce,  8  m.  B.N.B.  villa  Rica.  lu  pop.,  in  1823, 
was  estimated  at  from  6.000  to  7,000.  {Mawe't  Brazil^ 
S58.)  It  stands  principally  In  a  small  plain,  bounded  by 
rocky  hills,  the  small  knolls,  and  protlectlons  of  which  are 
crowned  by  Its  churches.  The  dty  itself  Is  nearly  square, 
and  consists  prindpally  of  two  well-paved  streets,  recu- 
Itfly  laid  out,  and  conducting  to  a  kind  of  square.  The 
bouses  are  whitened,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.  The 
supply  of  water  Is  ample,  and  is  of  material  importance 
in  the  cultivation  of  several  extensive  eardens ;  but,  being 
surrounded  by  lofty  eminences,  the  ur  Is  dose  and  hot, 
and  the  town  unhealthy.  There  are  several  churches 
and  a  large  cathedral.  The  Carmelite  and  Franciscan 
convents,  the  ecclesiastical  college,  which  has  sundry 
privileges,  the  bishop's  palace,  surrounded  with  fine 
gardens,  and  the  town-hall,  are  among  the  other  chief 
public  buildings.  It  has  very  little  trade,  and  depends 
chiefly  on  the  mines  and  farms  in  iu  vicinity.  {uawe*» 
BraxU:  Diet.  Giog.y 

MARIAZBLL,  or  MARIANZBLL,  a  village  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  prov.  Styria,  In  a  mountainous  district, 
about  55  m.  S.W.  Vienna.  Pop.  about  1,000.  It  would 
be  unworthy  notice  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  for  Its 
celebrated  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  which  renders  it  the 
**  Loretto  **  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  a  prindpal  phK« 
of  Christian  pilgrlmaoe.  The  town,  which  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  Is  small  and 
mean-lo(^ng ;  and  consists  prindpally  of  ions  and  ale- 
houses for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors,  the  Influx 
of  whtdi  only  ceases  when  the  roads  are  impassable  b7 
snow.  The  only  buildbig  of  note  Is  the  church,  rebuilt, 
since  1627,  on  the  site  of  one  erected  in  1868,  by  Louis  I., 
king  of  Hungary,  over  the  chapel.  In  which  the  Image  oi 
the  Virgin  Is  placed.  The  church,  as  It  now  stands,  is 
of  Roman  architecture,  except  the  porch,  which  is 
Gothic.  It  Is  a  spacious  edifice,  286  English  ft.  bv  99 
inside,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spire,  275  ft.  In  height. 
Some  of  the  side  altars  and  chapels  are  handsomely  deco- 
rated ;  but  Iu  prindpal  object  of  curiosity  and  devotion 
Is  the  small  stone  chapel,  erected  by  a  margrave  of  Mo- 
ravia, In  1303,  Instead  of  the  wooden  hut  In  which  the 
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f  Gnaden  Statue,  *  Statiin  of  Grace,*  had  stood  from  abotii 
1150,  when  It  was  luckily  brooght  thither  by  a  Beoe- 
dlcttne  monk.  This  image,  like  that  of  Loretto,  H 
ascribed  to  St.  Luke ;  and,  like  It,  also,  is  but  an  indif- 
ferent specimen  of  the  apostle's  skill  In  statuary.  It  is  a 
rudely-carved  wooden  figure,  only  1 8  In.  In  helgm,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin,  with  the  Saviour  on  her  knee.  Both 
are  as  splendid  as  brocade,  gtdd,  cems,  and  bad  taste 
can  make  them ;  their  &oes  are  of  a  nesro  hue ;  tbo 
elfcct,  perhaps,  in  part,  of  the  smoke  of  tlie  sbHtary 
lamp  kept  constantly  burning  in  the  dark  and  rioomy 
recess  in  vrfaichth^  are  cooped  up.  Tbealtar  and  other 
decorations  of  the  shrine  are  said  to  be  of  soUd  silver, 
and  the  chapel  Is  surrounded  tnr  a  costly  fence  of  the 
same  metal.  A  thousand  acres  of  land  were  assigned  Ibr 
the  support  of  the  diurch ;  and  Its  treasury  was  very 
rich  previously  to  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  having  re- 
ceived many  valuable  donations  mm  preceding  ao- 
verelgns,  prlnoes.  and  private  Indlvldttals.  But  Joseph, 
though  he  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  his  motho-. 
Inherited  none  of  her  superstition :  nnawed  by  tiie  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  shrine  of 
the  greater  portion  at  Its  wealth :  and  proGsndy  threw 
the  silver  antrels  that  guarded  the  high  altar,  and  even 
the  figures  of  his  Csther  and  mother,  into  tlte  melting- 
pot  I  The  present  emperor  and  empress  have,  however, 
made  a  prraitiatory  visit  to  the  cell ;  and  have  endea. 
voured,  by  their  pious  liberality,  to  atone,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  sacrilegious  depredations  of  their  less  scru- 
pulous predecessor. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Mariaxell  consista 
of  about  30  resident  priests,  deputed  from  the  Abbey  of 
St.  l.ambrlcht,  who  here  form  a  kind  of  subsidiary  Bene, 
dlctine  college,  under  a  pro-rectw.  During  half  the  year 
all  find  abundsuQt  employment  among  the  penitents,  who 
arrive  here  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Shortly  after 
the  erection  of  the  church,  the  popes  granted  the  same 
Indulgences  to  the  shrine  of  Mariasell,  as  were  attached 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  and  thenceforward  it  became 
crowded  with  pilgrims.  Previously  to  the  reton  of  Jo- 
seph, the  pllgnms  are  stated  to  have  araonnteato  about 
100,000  annually  ;  and  it  Is  alleged  that,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  16th  jubilee  of  the  miraculous  image,  in  1767,  no 
fewer  than  880,000  Individuals  did  homage  to  the  sable 
BCaria  I  We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  attach 
Implldt  credit  to  this  statement ;  but  It  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  the  number  was  very  great.  The  Amatrian 
Encydopte^asxn  that  the  shrine  is,  at  present,  annually 
visited  by  100,000  pllgrhns ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Tura- 
buU,  the  number  Is  fully  80.000.  {Atutria,  i.  19&)  It  Is 
customary  for  the  pilgrims  from  diflbrent  idaoes  to  set 
out  together  ;  and  formerly.  It  was  no  unusual  drcnm- 
stance  for  a  band  of  pilgrims  from  one  provinoe  or  dty 
to  have  a  contest  for  precedence  with  those  from 
another ;  so  that  disturbances,  which  frequently  ended 
in  bloodshed,  were  perpetually  occurring.  The  govern- 
ment has  however  put  an  end  to  these  unseemly  brawls, 
bf  ordering  that  the  pilgrimages  from  dlfllerent  plaoee 
should  take  place  at  different  times.  Accordingly,  moat 
of  the  towns  of  any  Importance  In  .Uppor  and  Lower 
Austria,  Styria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  and  some  in  the 
W.  parts  of  HungaiT,  have  their  stated  days  on  whicfa 
the  devotees  assemble,  and  form  their  prooessloDS  of 
piety  and  pleasure  after  the  manner  described  1^ 
Chaucer  in  his  Canterbury  Tales.  In  all,  about  80  pro- 
cessions take  place  annually  from  diflbrent  parts  oTOie 
empire.  Vienna  ftimlshes  4  distinct  parties,  3  in  Jane  or 
July,  and  one  In  August ;  the  last,  which  Is  also  the 
largest,  generally  consists  of  about  3,000  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  travelling  dilefly  on  foot,  and  per- 
forming the  Journey  in  4  days.  In  their  progress  they 
are  jumbled  together,  without  any  regularity,  ontu 
they  come  within  about  a  mile  of  the  shrine.  Here 
they  halt ;  and  some  hours  are  generally  occupied  in 
marshalling  the  conftised  assemblage  Into  tegular  devo- 
tional order.  Banners  are  unlbricd ;  sacred  emblems  ex- 
posed to  view ;  the  maidens  and  youths  are  placed  In  the 
van  of  the  prooesdon,  after  whom  follow  tne  dder  pil- 
grims, male  and  female,  In  distinct  parties :  and  toos 
they  advance  to  the  church,  by  slow  anid  measured  steps, 
stopping  at  certain  appolntea  stations  oo  the  way,  nid 
chanting  In  thdr  native  tongue,  whatever  ft  may  be, 
some  one  of  the  litanies,  in  general  chorus.  Arriving  Jar 
thousands  in  a  day,  they  fill  to  suffocation  every  Inn  and 
house  of  accommodation  within  the  town ;  but  tne  larger 
portion  are,  notwithstanding,  obliged  to  bivouac  In  the 
fields  around;  where  they  spend  the  night  in  Jollity, 
drinking  and  singing  songs,  which  are  frequently  of  a 
kind  not  espedally  suited  for  virgin  ears.  (  TurmbuU,  L 
197—199. ;  EtuseC)  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  by  Ikr  the 
largest  proportion  of  those  who  join  these  processions 
are  but  little  influenced  by  religious  motives.  The  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  communfty  despise  them  at 
miserable  mummeries ;  and  the  motley  crowd  prindpally 
consists  of  the  Ignorant,  the  Idle,  the  frolicsome,  and  the 
profligate.  They  are,  in  foct,  an  outrage  upon  rdlglon 
and  moralfty. 
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nnnil  br  Im.  *ik1  In  pop.  UMpomlli  nduetd  to  rain. 
TIh'Ihi  vnlunlliiucKeiimflalliai  vbvi  tk*  root 
•md  tw»w  «il  li«  dwnili  —«  *.iue»«i  md.  oM  of  II 1 
kHHii  oOIt  n  (■cuad.  Tbe  Inkihltnin  m  fwtllT 
rav.    TWj  i>«fB>7priiici|»Ur  on  Uw  h^It  «f  »»- 


faaDOO  Jind  «uun-««lD«,  doVD  lo  ChnkMi^  which  aim 
nwDR  Hid  aUahui  workjiainuilaalsdiiiibrr  liieBI 
<m  id  iKtiSbwhaail  u  Vtaou  *iid  Uh  BlidS«. 
[OoMT.  WW.  £*»e.  I  ThwMTi  Jwlrt^  L  Iss.  IW.  i 
Cif  iiMi|'  iiiJ  atOimm.  II.  »l— »&  1  MivKMnB'f 

MxluiUiAIUHf  B,  OH  or  Uh  FioDch  W.  lodii 
M«BlBNBURa,>Ui<ni'arUw>'niHlndaia..  pror, 

01^1^  IWIg  ioirn  ti 


DMnUoiieil  Id  Ihs  hlUorj 
t  mndeoT  of  1U  nrwr 

tbi  Hiiar  Ibs^ilh.  or  t>ia  erflnnlnf  nl  lh«  IMh.  inturr. 
h  IMl  It  w»  (rwlr  mJurivl.  bj  th>  wUIUon  a!  IkU 
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MASIMO  (SANk  ■  toniDd  ropubUc  of  Ittir,  mttK 
UHprolKtkn  oftb*  Por>i  lH<ii(  nbeU  tba  lulloO, 
-  — 'l  —  Ika  BOM  udHit,  H>u  la  Europa.  Tba 
IT  of  tho  npuNIc  HKloHd  on  ill  tMta  br  lb« 
.  a  of  Lrblno,  la  Iha  Fnpd  Stalaa.  eoaUiU  of  ■ 
craagi  laouiitala.  aboiu  UDD  n.  bith.  vai  iiiaia  Mtueant 
Ulloili.  with  I  bwB  anil  lilluH  i  eomprWnc  an  ana 

iinB].m.,uilapap.DJl.Ma.     Tlia  town  lUBdt 

LW,  Rimini,  aod  Km.  N.N.W.  IJMllD.  Lu. a» 
',  luDE.  1^  n' V.    Pop    1.100.    It  li  afwulhW 
bf  DnI;  ocw  road,  aod  la  IrrafularJf  built.     It  baa  a  prin. 

'  ahlch  a>a  Dia  Ismb  and  itatua  of  St.  Halted,  tha 

•n  chliliotcuplad  In  acHculluia  and  aulc 

woilibf  lubab.  of  lb*  npublk  raiUa  In  tba  lUlaf*  af 
u. — ^  u  uh  fgg,  Dt  tha  UU  Bi  abkb  tba  town  la 

nau.  or  niuiirt™BO  mmK™,  aladed  "ub ; » 
nunf  the  noblci.iu  nam  ihi  dtlaiu,  aod  M  ftn 
appeal,  nvpoaad 


^  a  oMBlnirM,  who  Biul  Dili  b*  a  bnlfaar.    Eranr 

■— lUr  ItBbUcad  ts  hinUh  anlodlTlihialapabta  BfbMr. 

an»tal£«BillllaiT(uieeoftbaraBiiUlc,aBoa«fau. 

lU.  to  badiaao  aw  and  900  Dtn  I  bufonl)!  abDiulDBacB 

unUnnrUj  kfpl  oa  dul^.    Tba  Mat*  «vpoRa  ao  Ih»- 

lU  aod  t  HperiDT  miul  3  ^maeatMj  admola,    PvbUc 

anva  about  £.000  Kvd^  or  amni  »7«ar.  which  la  Hif- 

BcleDl  to  meet  Iha  aiHBdllur*.  Th*  town  aiav  up  round 

a  bannlEafa  rorvtd  Uta  bj  an  IndlrldnaT  of  tba  aaiiw 

of  MaHnua.  or  Maring,  btloDflDC  to  DalDkalla,  aflaa- 

T ;  abd  tba  InalcnlAcaaca  hhI  uulBriUnf  chvacsar  of 
tarrllorT  appaar,  bj  maklDg  It  luworthy  at  aaiaatlDa, 
ba* e  oubled  IE  to  pram  i  a  lla  <-*'^trt"^'*lft  daikM| 


, ™.  'iVKi,  lb*  Old 

Caitl*  vaa  bunt  lo  tb*  (mmd  i  but  [h*  ntt  ot  Iba 
hulldinf  aacapad ;  abiL  aft*T  undariohif  mab^  tleltil- 
ludi*.  wia  Dut  lb  oonrlew  npalr  I7  tbapnatnl  Uoi  of 
Prnada.  vin  omrb  priBca.    It  csmpilira  a  dupct  lb 

ctUt  oMb("S«M!wDka.  irltb  tbcir  balb,  donallarlta. 

(tloD.  Tb*  cbaHtt-bouK,  bj  hr  Iha 
pan  of  lh>  edilea.  la  a  larta  aquan 
U  irhkdDitt.  dilplMPtU  tba  anna  cj  Iba 


inv&Hid 


tan  or  Iha 

a  trlbnlan 


eatnba,  a  ubaal  for  tba  lDpffo**ii**ot  of  nnlHt* 
dna.aabo^Mal  (Dt  bUod  aoldtarb  u  vhkb  ta  at 

•Indian,  a  larfe  prtetlnf  aaU^ibidaat,  A*.  It  bai 

*■■.  ftia  hiHiiifirnina.  h>1  llttla  fraili  airniit  In    

tba  Inhaba.  babkc  pribdpalir  naplojH  Id  tb«  tupplr  of 
■ccaaaarlaa  to  tha  Tarioua  public  aMabUibBiaDti.  [Znf- 
loa;  Drr  PrtmuiMe»i  Slaal.  U.  ia,  iM.) 

■lABIOLIAMO.  a  Uvn  or  Iha  NaapoUlab 
pijT.  Mapolatano.cap.caat..  II  m.  H.B.  tiaplaa.    Pop. 

Hippoacd  M  hare  Ibmad  pan  of  aa  iDckm  palaa 


onlrt  abd  aaa  takan,  in  ine,  b7  Cardtaal  Al 

the  pope  dlaatowed  tb*  prtfcaadlM,  BBd  rcatorad  San 
Mai^  u  lt>  pil.llivaa.    In  J7M.  Napolaoa  oOtrad  H 

locraaH  the  laniiorr  oC  the  repuliUc :  but,  tbli  bataif 

(Swrmort  iui.  fltalia:  dMium't  TWAi  llmlf.ft.) 
HABKBI-BOSWOSTH.     ia   BoiouBiB  {Mai- 

^  MARSBT-DRAYTON,  a  narhtt-towb  and  par.  of 
Bnglaod.  panlr  in  N.  BradAxd  huDd.,  «■  Salop,  aad 
pan]7  in  tf.  Pirchill  huDd.  CO.  Stafflird.  oo  Iha  Tan,  ■ 
_,.  .-...,  ^ .._  N.K.  8hr»w>burj,Htdl»ai. 

K^'nuda  on'^'wTaldB  of 

toienbl7~'<da~iirKU~~  "ThV^u^,  ^ri^amilT  tttcut 
ta  Iha  idtu  oT  Slapboi,  vat  all  but  iibuUt  Id  ITST- 
Tbere  are  aUo  placs  oT  nonhlp  for  R.  CatboUa.  Wia- 

laraa  HHbodlita,  ud  IndapnldniU,  with  -H./-h^ 
Sundaf-iciiool*-    Tba  chariiabla  iDBtituUinu 


1M1,4M0.    The  lovn,  which 
tbe  rliet,  aod  In  tb*  CO.  Sal 


Barlj  a  place  of  Bora  coaaaqaaBca  than  at  pceanl  i  Iti 
nailiat  hiThii  ben  udobi  IIm  Ivcut  ia  Kii|U»d,  HI 
Iba  lOnBatioo  of  th*  Lltni>aa1  and  Itlmliiikiin  Jaadlgi 
C*DaI  (aia  aupariot  adiantacn  lo  BuiDa,bi  BlaObidihlr*. 

topari  eUher  In  racall  trad*  or  iknnlbg  purtolU. 

DiajtoB  u  ■  bar.  bi  proacrlpilon.  go»miKl  ta  a  aunor 
aod  two  conuablai,  cboHn  at  a  court-leal  In  tba  lord  of 
tha  PUWDTi  ud  patti'  huIodi  ara  bald  bet*  lor  Iba 
Dn|10B  div.  of  Salop.  MvkeUon  WedDaad«i,ctal«Br 
for  WTDi  Wra,  tot  borHa  and  ikrBiD«*oc*,"*-^  -- 
brftore  rtlB-Sundaf.  Sapt.  19,  aod  Oct.  M. 


waa  foufht  betwaan  the  partlaaDi  of  tb 

and  IiBDcaater,  on  the  IM  of  Sepc.  lUB.  L«rd  Audler, 
tha  IhncaMrian  iniaral.  wia  ilalD  hi  tbe  cn«agnnant  i 
the  tpot  wbf  re  he  Ml  bdni  maiknl  bf  a  aUin*,  cIoh  to 
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the  CO.  The  church,  an  nncient  stnicture,  wlih  an  cm-  ' 
battled  tower,  has  peculiar  windows,  resembling  those  of 
the  church  at  Louth.  The  liring  is  a  ricarage  in  the  ' 
gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  R.  Catholics  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  hare  also  their  respectire  places  of 
worship ;  and  its  onlj  charities  are  a  free  school  (now 
inrorporated  with  the  national  school,  and  a  set  of  alms- 
houses. Markets  on  Tuesdays ;  and  fairs  on  alternate 
Tuesdays,  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Sept.  25.  About 
1|  m.  W.  Market  Rasin  is  the  rlliage  of  Middle  Rasin, 
remarkable  for  a  small  church  presenting  a  most  beau- 
tlAil  specimen  of  early  Norman  architecture. 

MARLBOROUGH.aparl.  aodmun.  bor.  and  market- 
town  of  England,  co.  Wilte,  hund.  Selkley,  on  the  Kennet, 
97  ro.  B.  Bath,  and  70  m.  W.  London.  Area  ofparl.  bor. 
(which  includes,  with  the  old  bor.,  the  par.  of  Presbute), 
4.380  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  4,139.  The  town  consists  of 
oiie  broad  main  street,  crossed  by  others  of  infbrior  di- 
mensions. The  houses  are  irregularly  built,  and  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity,  havuig  high  and  curiously 
carved  gables ;  a  portion  of  the  High  Street  also  has  a 
kind  or  colonnade  projecting  from  the  houses.  The 
guildhall  is  supported  on  piUars,  the  lower  part  being 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  frequenting 
the  market ;  above  are  the  coundl-charaber,  sessions- 
hall,  and  assembly-rooms.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
market-house,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  na- 
tional school.  The  prison,  which  serves  as  a  bridewell 
and  house  of  correction,  was  built  in  1787  ;  but  it  is  too 
small  to  admit  either  of  separate  confinement  or  proper 
classification,  and  there  Is  no  provision  for  hard  labour. 
There  Is  also  a  very  large  hotel,  partly  built  with  the 
materials  of  the  old  castle,  which  once  stood  at  the  S. 
end  of  Hi^  Street.  Tlie  old  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  near  the  guildhall,  is  of  early  Norman  architec- 
ture, with  a  low  square  tower :  the  living  is  a  vicarage, 
In  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury.  The  other  church, 
which  stands  at  the  W.  end  of  High  Street,  is  of  more 
modem  construction,  and  distinguished  by  its  light  pin- 
nacled tower :  the  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Bishmi  of  Salisbury.  The  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan  and  Clalvinist  Methodists  have  likewise  their 
respective  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday- 
achools.  The  national  school  Aimlshes  gratuitous  in- 
struction to  100  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls; 
besides  which,  there  are  two  church  Sunday-schools. 
It  has  also  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward 
V  I.,  and  endowed  with  estates  producing  about  im.  ayear : 
the  instruction  is  almost  exclusively  classical ;  and  the 
school  has  the  privilege  of  sending  an  exhibitioner,  on 
the  Somerset  foundation,  t6  Brasenose  (Allege,  Oxford. 

Marlborough,  which  has  little  tradr,  derived  iu  chief 
importance  from  being  on  the  great  road  between  Lon- 
don and  Bath ;  but  it  has  lost  this  advantage,  as  the  Great 
Western  Railwav  runs  through  a  line  of  country  con- 
siderably N.  of  tne  town.  Malting  and  rope-making  are 
extensively  pursued.  Large  quantities  of  com  and  cheese 
are  sent  to  London  and  Bristol ;  their  carriage  lieing 
greatly  flKilitated  hv  the  Rennet  and  Avon  Canal,  which 
commences  at  Newoury,  and  joins  the  Avon  near  Bath, 
having  an  entire  length  of  57  m.  "  The  town  has  like- 
wise several  excellent  inns  and  shops,  possesses  a  larga 
market  for  the  agricultural  dittrlct,  and  may  be  considered 
m  a  prosperous  state,  and  highly  respectable.*'  (Afim. 
Bomnd.  Rep.  p.  S..  Martbro'. ) 

The  bor.,  which  received  its  first  charter  from  King 
John,  in  1S05.  and  a  subsequent  one,  in  1577,  from  Elisa- 
beth, is  govemed,  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  tnr  a 
mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  IS  councillors ;  but  it  tias 
nn  separate  commission  of  the  peace.  Corp.  revenue,  in 
1H4H.49,  1,041/.  Marlborough  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  since  24  Bdw.  I. ;  the  right  of  election,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  being  vested  In  the  mayor  and  burgeases ; 
but  it  was.  In  fact,  a  mere  nomination  bor.,  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Aviesburj,  the  proprietor  of  a  iM-ge 
esute  in  the  vicinity.  Registered  electors,  in  1849-50, 
2M.  Markets  on  Saturday  ;  large  fairs,  10  July,  1  Aug. 
and  2S  Nov.  (Mum.  Corp.  Rep. ;  Pari.  B,  Bept^  part 
vi. ;  Otford  Calendar  g  PrHr.  Inform.) 

MARLOW  (GREAT),  a  pari  bor.,  market-town,  and 

r.  of  England,  co.  Bucks,  hund.  Desborough,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  (here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
•uspenslon •bridge),  89  m.  W.  London.  Area  of  pari, 
bor.,  which  incluaes  the  several  pars,  of  Great  Marlow, 
Little  Marlow,  Medmenham,  and  Bisham  (the  last  being 
in  Berks),  14,910  acres.  Pop ,  in  1841,6,237.  The  town, 
formed  by  several  streets,  meeting  in  a  large  open  mar- 
ket-place, is  irregularly  built;  but  is  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  contains  many  substantial  houses,  and  a 
good  town-hall.  The  par.  churrh,  opened  In  1835,  is  a 
handsome  simcture.  surmounted  by  a  spire.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Gloucester.  There  are.  also,  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
levan- Methodists  and  BaptisU,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools.  A  charfty-scho<»l,  for  24  boys  and  12  girls,  a 
national  school,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a  set  of 
Almt-bouses,  are  the  prinapal  benevolent  foundations. 


MARNE. 

Great  Marlow  his  liule  trade,  except  w1i«t  rc«rils 
Its  position,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  aao  prodoettre  oovolry, 
inhabited  by  wealthy  land.4>wnert.  On  tke  LoddoSf 
however,  are  several  paper-mills ;  and,  **<m  the  wbcAe; 
the  town  is  slowly  recovering  flrom  a  ftate  of  great  4e« 
pression,  consequent  to  the  removal,  some  years  a§tr,  of 
the  military  college."  {Part.  Bomnd.  Rev.)  The  bor. 
has  returuM  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  witn  some  inter- 
raptlons,  since  28  Edw.  I. ;  the  right  of  electlmi  betog 
vested,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  in  householders,  piling 
scot  and  lot.  The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  HmiCa  or 
the  pari,  bor.,  by  including  with  the  old  bor.  3  ont-psu^ 
Registered  electors,  in  I848b«0,  357.  Market,  well  aft- 
tended,  oo  Saturday ;  fUrs,  for  cattle  and  fkrmiBg  pro- 
duce. May  I— a  and  Oct.  29.  (Pari.  Papers^  ^r.) 

MARMANDE,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  LoC-et-G»- 
ronne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Garonne,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  one  arch,  80  m.  N.W.  Agen.  Pop.  (1848),  ex. 
com.,  5,199  It  is  regularlv  laid  out,  well  built,  and 
dean ;  has  several  good  publle  edifices,  and  is  nearly  nir. 
rounded  by  an  esplanade,  planted  with  trees.  It  baa  m 
small  port,  suitable  for  steam-boats,  which  ascend  th« 
Garonne  as  high  as  Marmande.  It  Is  the  seat  of  ooiuts 
of  original  Jurisdiction  and  commerce ;  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  Hnen  fabrics^  cordage  and  sall- 
doth,  and  several  brandy  dlstillerlet.  (Hugo,  art.  Lo€- 
etfGaromu^  Sfe.) 

MARNE,  a  dep.  of  Franoe,  reg.  N.B.,  formerly  iiw 
eluded  In  the  prov.  of  Champagne,  chiefly  between  lat. 
480 SK and  490  20"  N.,aod  lonv.  V>¥fmaAiP  R..  bavifi« 
N.  Ardennes  and  Alsoe,  W.  tne  liUter  dep.  asMi  Seim»- 
eUMame,  S.  Aube,  and  B.  Haote  Mama  asMl  Meuae. 
Length,  B.  to  W.,  about  70  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  nearljr 
as  much.  Area,  817,037  hectares.  Pop.  (1946)  S67,a09. 
The  hills  in  this  dep.  do  not  rise  to  more  than  l^MO  if 
above  the  sea;  Hs  general  slope  Is  frmn  S.B.  to  N.W. , 
in  which  direction  nearly  all  Us  rivers  flow.  It  derives 
Its  name  flrom  the  Blame,  which  divides  h  Into  2  nearl j 

aual  parts.     This  river  rises  In  the  dep.  of  Haute* 
arae,  about  3  m.  S.  Laiigrea:  It  flows,  at  first  N.W^ 
and  afterwards  generally  W.,  tnrongh  the  deps.  Haota- 
Mame,   Mame,  Aisne,  Seine-et-Maroef  Selne-et-Oiae, 
and  Scjne ;  M>d  falls  into  the  Seine  at  Charenton,  about 
I  m.  S.E.  Parls,after  a  course  of  about  300  ra.,  for  215  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  It  has  some  considerable aflloenta  { 
and  Vltry,  Chitons,  ChAteau-Thierrr,  and  Meanz  ar» 
on  Its  banks.    About  2-3ds  of  this  dep..  Including  all 
Its  central  portion,  has  an  arid  barren  soil,  composed 
prindpally  of  chalk,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  vcg»> 
table  mould.    But  on  the  borders  of  this  sterile  tract  aro 
the  vineyards  which  produce  the  celebrated  champagne 
wine ;  and  surrounding  It  Is  a  country  with  a  deep  and 
rich  alluvial  soil.    In  1834,  the  cultivated  land  was  ea* 
timated   at  614.825  hecUres.   pastures  at  38,454  ditto, 
vineyards  18.4<)5  ditto,  woods  78,901  ditto,  and  heatlu, 
wastes,  Ac,  16,961  ditto.     Considerably  more  com  la 
grown  than   Is   required  for  home-coofomptioii.     Ita 
average  annual  amount  has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000 
hectol. ;  but,  according  to  the  offlclal  tables,  4,570,000 
hectol.  were  harvested  in  1835,  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and 
Tje.    The  culture  of  the  vine  Is,  however,  by  fkr  the 
most  important  branch  of  industry,    llie  dep.  is  sup> 
posed  to  ftiraish  annually  from  650,000  to  700,000  bco> 
tol.     Of  this  quantity,  however,   the  finest  growthty 
produced  In  the  arronds.  of  Eperaay  and  Rhetms.  maka 
but  a  small  portion.     The  red  wines  ***e  disth^uemi 
par  beaucoup  de  finesse^  de  ddlieatetUt  ft  d'agrtmemt; 
ils  oecupent  urn   rang  ditHugut  parmi  le$  medleura 
wimijhu  dm  royaume.**    {JulUen^il.}     But  the  wliita 
wines,  which  Include  the  finest  varieties  of  eAanm^gme, 
are  by  far  the  most  celebrated.     They  are  of  three 
sorts,  $tiU,  mousseust  and  grttnd  mou$»ewt.    The  9rai0 
gourmets  prefer  the  first,  or  still  wines,  of  which  SU- 
Tery  (whicn  $ee)  is  the  best;  but  the  greater  number 
of  amateurs  prefer  the  mousseux,  being  that  variety 
of  the  sparkling  wine  which  merdy  creams  on  the  sur- 
fiice :  the  grand  mousteug,  or  ftill  fttithing  winea,  ara 
leu  esteemed.    The  wine  of  Ay,  the  best  of  the  mous- 
seux variety,  Is  an  exquisite  liquor,  worthy,  according  to 
the  President  De  Thou,  of  being  called  FinmmDeit 
The  best  of  the  red  wines  are  those  of  Versy,  Venenay, 
Maily,  Bousy,  St  Basle,  CIoa-Thierry,  Ac.    The  vlne^ 
yards  round  Epemay  are  valued  at  from  4,000  to  10,000, 
and  even  20,000  fr.  the  arpent ;  and  about  5,400  jraeors  or 
wines  of  the  finest  growths  are  produced  annuallv  In 
Its  arrond.  and  that  of  Rhelms,  about  a  half  of  wnkh 
Is  exported  to  foreign  countries.    Rhdms,  Epemay,  and 
Avixe  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  wine  trade.  Kpemay  baa 
extensive  vaults,  excavated  in  tufa,  and  admirably  fitted 
for  the  preservation  of  wines.  (See  Epibnay.) 

Agriculture,  according  to  Hugo,  is  in  a  tolerably  ad- 
vanced state.  Near  St.  Menehould  orchards  are  nu« 
merous.  More  cattle  are  reared  than  in  any  of  tlto 
adjacent  deps.,  the  number.  In  1830.  being  about  120.000. 
In  the  same  year  the  den.  was  estimated  to  have  506,000 
sheep,  the  breeds  of  which  have  been  much  Improved  by 
crossing  with  Merinos  and  English  varieties.    10  1816»al 
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179^18  prop«itles  nit^cct  to  the  amtrtbmikm  ^mcHre, 
mfin  were  anesMd  at  leM  than  5  ft.,  and  94,807  at  from 
t  to  10  fr. ;  184  wore  aMeased  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards. 
n  jf  m  de  Faisanee  dang  te  pt^t  uttis  H  »>  a  pa»  4t 
gramde$  forHmte$,  On  «>  virii  point  lecomtroMtt  afliijge* 
ami  de  Fntrime  owmienet  rt  de  fa  mitire/  la  memdicHi 
n*f  rigne point.  (Jiwro.)  Mame  ha«  but  one  iroo  mine ; 
but  it  ranmbea  •Ycellent  mtlUitoneaj  potter's  clay,  Jbc. 
Manafftcturea  of  various  kinds  of  woolteii  Csbrtcs,  woollen 
yarn,  &c  are  established  at  Rbelms ;  and  bats*  silk 
goods,  paper,  glass,  earthenware,  cordage,  leatbo-, 
aandles,  and  soap  are  made  in  different  places.  Mame 
Is  divided  into  Are  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Chaloos-sur- 
liamc  the  cap.,  Rperaay,  Rbeims,  St.  Menehoold,  and 
'VitrT-l»>FrMi9«is.  it  sends  6  mems  to  the  Cb.  of  Dep. 
Mumber  of  electors(183H«S9),  3>«.  Total  public  revenue 
(1831),  II,«a9,6a6  fr. )  expendUure,  8,9B84'«5  fr.  (£rs«o, 
art.  Marmef  Qfflciai  Tabiet ;  Jmiiien,  Topograpkie  4e 
Vigmobkt  §  Hendtrum  <m  Wine*^  p.  158.  Ac.) 

lUaNS  (Hadti),  a  dam.  of  France,  reg.  N.B.,  be« 
twcen  lat.  47<>  Bd*  and  4so  40^.  and  long.  4^  40*  and 
9^  B.,  having  N.  the  deps.  of  Hame  and  Mouse.  B. 
Voages  and  Haute  8a6ne,  S.  the  latter  and  Cote  d'Or, 
and  W.  Cote  d'Or  and  Aube.  Length,  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.,  80  m. ;  average  Inreadtb,  about  80  m.  Area, 
esajMS  hectares.  Fop.  (IS46).  KSU079-  The  plattam  of 
Langrea  and  the  Faudlles  nioiutalna  traverse  the  S. 
and  B.  parts  of  this  dep.,  covering  the  ffreater  part 
of  its  iurfMe  with  their  ramlflcatioas.  Thejr,  how- 
ever, DO  where  rise  to  anj  great  elevation  ;  Mont^dgu, 
the  highest  point  in  Haute  Mame,  being  oolv  1,680 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  chief  rivers,  are  the  Marne, 
which  intersects  the  dep.  lengthwise;  its  affluents  the 
Omain,  Blaise,  Meoae,  and  Aube,  rise  in  this  dep., 
and  have,  more  or  less,  a  N.  coursa  Surface  moMlv 
siony  or  caleareous ;  there  not  being  more  than  11,000 
hectares  of  rich  soU.  In  1884,  however,  the  arable  land 
was  snppoaed  to  eomprlse  t8A,6ll  hectares:  pasture 
land,  86,5M  do. ;  vfateyards,  13,136  do. ;  woods.  174,17& 
da ;  sod  heaths,  wastes,  &c,  37309  do.  The  fanners 
devote  their  attention  to  the  growing  oicom,  the  cuU 
tore  of  the  vine,  and  the  rearing  of  live  stodu  The 
produce  of  com  exceeds  the  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion :  the  annual  supply  Is  estimated  at  nearly  1.800.000 
hcctoUtces,  chleAy  wheat  and  oats.  The  produce  of 
wine  amounU  to  between  400,000  and  600,000  hectols. 
a  year ;  but  the  quality  is  veir  inferior  to  that  of  the 
wuMs  of  Bfame.  Cherries  and  walnuts  are  grown  in 
considerable  qu^niltles.  The  pasture  lands  are  excel- 
lent; and.  in  1830,  there  were  84,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
S2I  .000  sheep  in  the  d^u. :  tlie  annual  produce  of  wool 
is  estimated  at  IGO,000  Vilogrs.  In  some  cantons  of  the 
arrond.  Vassy.  a  good  many  turkeys  are  reared.  Bees 
are  numerous,  and  wax  aiMl  honey  are  valiwble  pro> 
ducts.  This  U  one  of  the  best  wooded  depa.  in  France, 
and  St.  Disier  has  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  sent 
in  large  quantities  to  Paris  by  the  Mame.  Iron  is  the 
only  metal  found  in  the  dep.,  but  the  working  of  the 
iron  mines,  and  the  manuiacture  of  their  produce,  hold 
a  high  rank  junung  tlie  occupations  of  the  people.  The 
dep.  has  upwards  of  50  smelting  ftimaces  (,Miuis-Jbur» 
neamx),  and  100  ordinary  forges.  Iroo  plates,  rasps, 
ilea,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured ; 
and  the  cutlery  of  Langres  has  long  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation.  Chaumont  has  manufactures  or  gloves  and 
haberdashery.  Linen  and  cotton  thread,  wax,  caodles, 
leather,  brandy,  and  rinegar  are  the  other  chief  articles 
made  In  the  dep.  In  1835,  of  194,714  properties,  subject 
to  the  eontribuiion  /onciiret  72,634  were  assessed  at  less 
than  5  fr.,  and  16,700  at  from  5  to  10  fr.  Haute  Mame 
la  divided  into  three  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Chaumont 
the  cap.,  Langres.  and  Vassy.  It  sends  4  mems.  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Number  of  electors  (1838-9), 
1,064.  Total  public  revenue  ( 1831 ),  6,788.fiS3  fr.  {Hmgo, 
art.  HamU  Mame  :  Qfidal  Tablet,  Ac.) 

MAROS  -  VASARHBLY,  or  SZEKBLY-VARSA- 
HBLY  ((^erm.  Neumarla,  Wallach.  Oscbor^)^  a  royal 
free  town  of  Transylvania,  the  cap.  of  the  St ekler-land, 
and  of  the  siubte.  or  presidency,  of  Maros ;  on  the  Maros, 
58  m.  N.N.B.  Hermanstadt.  Pop.  7,000.  "  Although 
there  is  nothing  rery  imposing  in  the  wide  streets  and 
small  houses,  of  which  Maros- vltsirbely  Is  mostly  com- 
posed, it  is  rather  an  important  place ;  and.  in  winter, 
many  of  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  take  up  their 
residence  within  it.  Moreover,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics  have  colleges  here ;  the  Protestant  has  800, 
and  the  (Catholic  800,  scholars ;  and  these  institutions 
give  something  of  a  Uterary  air  to  its  society.  Maros- 
Visirh^y  Is  also  the  seat  of  the  highest  legal  tribunal 
In  Transylvania,  the  Royal  Table ;  and  It  1^  In  conse- 
quence, the  great  law-school  of  the  country.  Almost 
all  the  young  nobiM  who  desire  to  take  any  part  in 

Subllc  business,  as  well  as  all  the  lawyers,  after  having 
nished  their  regular  course  of  study,  think  It  necessary, 
under  the  name  of  Juraten,  to  pass  a  year  or  two  here 
in  reading  law,  and  attending  the  court. 
**  The  great  pride  of  the  town  is  the  floe  library  of 
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the  Telekts,  ftmoded  by  the  Chancellor  Telelil.  aad  left 
to  his  family,  on  the  condition  of  its  being  always  open 
to  the  public.  It  contains  about  80.000  vols.,  wUch  are 
placed  In  a  very  haitdsome  building,  and  kept  In  excellent 
order.  It  is  most  rich  in  choice  editions  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics."  iPageft  Hungarp  omd  Trantplv., 
11.  808, 8M.)  The  town  has  a  Rom.  Cath.  gymnasium 
and  seminary,  a  reformed  college,  with  a  library  and 
printtng-oflce,  two  convents,  a  flourishing  cosmo,  or 
literary  club,  and  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce, particularly  tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities In  its  vldnfcy.  iPaget  j  Bergkatuj  OeeUrr.  /  Nat, 

MARSALA  (an.  lilphmum),  a  dty  and  sea-port  off 
SIcUy.  at  lu  W.  extremity,  adjacent  to  Cape  Boeo  (the 
Prcmtmtorimm  Lilpbenun),[n  the  intend,  of  Trapani,  Mb 
m.  8.S.  W.  Trapani ;  lat.  37^48'  10"  N. ;  long.  SS<^S5'  10^' 
B.  Pop.,  in  1881,  88,38&  It  is  of  a  square  Ibrm,  and  la 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  flanked  at  the  migles  with 


bastiona,  but  desUtute  of  a  glacis.    It  might  be  easU 
rendered  a  strong  military  post ;  but,  at  present, 
without  ordnance,  quarters,  or  bomb-proof  stores.    The 
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town,  which  is  pretty  well  built.  Is  bisected  1^  a  broad 
and  rMular  street,  called  the  Cassaro,  on  one  side  of 
which  Is  the  cathedral,  a  large  edifice,  ornamented  with 
16  fine  marble  columns  of  the  &>rinthlan  order.  It  has 
16  churches,  numerous  convents,  a  rethro,  or  place  of 
retirement  under  monastic  regulation,  8  abbeys,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  semhiary,  an  hospital,  with  70  beds,  a  monte^'» 
pieta,  barracks  for  ravalry,  an  old  castle,  Ac.  Among  its 
curiosities  is  a  bell-tower,  which  vlteatea  peroepubly 
when  the  bell  is  rung. 

LIlylMeum  was  famous  for  its  port ;  but,  though  secure, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  allies  of  the  ancients, 
it  would  not  have  accommodated  toe  larger  ships  of  mo- 
dem times.  Captain  Smyth  says,  that  where  deepest, 
the  ancient  port  could  not  have  bad  more  than  14  ft. 
water.  The  Romans,  in  their  struggles  with  the  Carth»> 
ginians,  attempted  over  and  over  again  to  All  up  the 
port,  but  uniformly  without  success.  This,  however, 
was  efl'ected.  In  1570,  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  who,  to 
prevent  the  Barbary  cwsalrs  from  taking  refuge  here, 
filled  up  the  port  with  robblsh.  The  modem  is  not, 
therefore,  identical  with  the  ancient  harbour,  but  is 
about  1  m.  S.  from  the  town.  It  has  a  mole,  constructed 
bv  Mr.  Woodhouse.  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipment 
of  his  wine:  large  ships  anchor  S.W.  frt>m  the  city, 
about  3  m.  off  shore,  in  ihNn  8  to  11  Ikthoms  water.  The 
entrance  to  the  port  is  a  good  deal  encumbered  with 
rocks  and  reefs ;  the  knowledge  of  which  is  as  Indispen- 
sable to  the  modem,  as  it  was  to  the  ancient,  mariners. 
{Smptb's  Sicilp,  p.  333.) 

Marsala  is  indebted  lor  Its  Importance  in  modem  times 
to  its  wine  trade ;  which  has  grown  up,  within  the  last 
half  century,  through  the  skill  and  Intelligence  of  the 
Meurs.  Woodhouse.  Englishmen,  who  began  business 
here  in  1789.  The  wine,  however,  did  not  begin  to  come 
into  much  repute  till  1803,  when  it  was  supplied,  by  order 
of  Lord  Nelson,  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  It  is  a  dry 
wine,  the  best  qualities  closely  resembling  the  lighter 
sorts  of  Madeira ;  but  the  extensive  demand  for  It  in 
this  country  is,  no  doubt,  ascribable  more  to  its  cheap- 
ness than  its  quality.  It  is,  however.  In  all  respects, 
superior  to  Cape  Madeira,  with  which  it  principally 
comes  Into  competition.  ■  The  success  of  the  Messrs. 
Woodhouse  has  led  others  to  embark  in  the  business  ; 
and  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  (George  Wood  have,  also,  very 
large  estabushments  at  Marsala.  The  entire  produce  of 
the  district  Is  estimated  at  about  30,000  pipes,  of  which 
from  18,000  to  30,000  are  exported,  partly  to  the  U.  States 
and  the  W.  Indies,  as  well  as  to  England.  In  1833,  the 
entries  of  Marsala  for  home  consumption  In  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  68,730  galls. ;  whereas,  in  1849, 
they  amounted  to  444|54I  galls. ;  but,  for  some  years 
past,  the  consumption  has  been  pretty  stationary. 

Besides  wine,  Marsala  exports  com,  cattle,  oil,  salt, 
and  soda;  but  in  no  great  ouantitles.  In  1839.  87  British 
and  9  American  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  6,508 
tons,  cleared  out  from  Marsala.  ( Af aorrcwor's  Report 
on  the  Commercial  Statistics  qf  the  T%po  Sicuies^  passim  • 
Commercial  Diet. ;  Qfflciai  Accotmis,  Ste.) 

LilybsMmi,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage,  and  the 
excellence  of  iu  port,  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the 
capital  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sldly.  It  was 
a  place  of  great  strength ;  being  fortified  by  strong  walls 
and  a  deep  ditch,  into  which  the  sea  appears  to  have 
flowed  {Polpbias,  lib.  1.  cap.  43.) ;  indeed,  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  ditches  still  exist  In  tolerable  preserva- 
tion. (Hoare*s  Classical  TVmr,  11.  73.)  The  sise  of  the 
city  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  Its  requiring  a 
garrison  of  10,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  dtisens,  for  its 
defence.  The  successftU  resistance  it  opposed  to  Pyrrhus, 
by  whom  It  was  attacked  with  great  mry,  and  its  do- 
fence  against  the  Romans,  suffldently  evince  Its  strength 
and  Importance.  After  having  InemBctually  attempted 
to  carry  It  bv  assault,  the  Romans  converted  the  siege 
into  a  blockade;  and  the  dty  only  surrendered  at 
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the  eD«l  otjhe  yean,  when  the  dereat  of  Hanno  made 
fSuther  reaittance  unaTailing.  (Amcienl  UniverteU  His» 
toryt  xvU.  631.,  &c.,  8to.  ed.)  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  residence  of  a  qiuestor;  and  is  called  Xxy  Cicero, 
eHriUu  tpleHdidiisima.  (In  Verrem,  y.  cap.  5.)  Very 
few  remains  now  exist  of  Its  ancient  grandeur ;  rases, 
coins,  &c.,  are,  however,  occasionally  dug  up;  and  in 
the  town-hali  is  a  group  of  two  lions  destroying  a  bull, 
said  to  be  worthy  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art. 

MARSBILLBS  (Fr.  Mas9Hlk,  an.  Matailia),  a  large 
commercial  city  and  saa-port  of  France,  dep.  Boucbes-du- 
Rhone,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap ,  on  the  B.  side  of  a  bay  of 
the  Gulph  of  Lyons,  30  m.  W.N.W.  Toulon,  about  170 
m.  S.S.B.  Lron8,and  4^0m.  S.B.  Paris;  lat.  W*  WAV 
N  ,  lontr.  ffi  82'  1ft"  B.  Pop.  of  the  dty,  ex.  suburbs,  In 
1846, 133,916;  and.  inc.  suburbs,  160,000;  but  this  state- 
ment is  said  to  be  under  the  mark,  and  it  Is  alleged  that, 
including  strangers,  the  pop.  is  now  (1860)  at  least 
180,000.    (Coniuotrur  dtm$  kaneiUe.) 

**  The  situation  of  Marseilles,*'  says  Mr.  Madaren,  **  is 
one  of  the  most  beautifVil  I  ever  saw.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  a  basin  about  6  m.  or  7  m.  broad,  bounded  by 
lofty  precipitous  hills.  The  whole  space  (torn  the  dty, 
back  to  the  hills,  is  adorned  with  villas  and  hamlets ;  fbr 
every  merchant  or  respectable  shopkeeper  here  has  his 
mation  de  campagne.  These  buildings  are  showy,  some- 
times large  and  splendid.  They  are  called  Beutidet^  and 
1  learn  that  their  number  is  not  less  than  5,000."  {Notes 
on  France  and  Italy,  p.  39.)  The  country  around  Is, 
however,  extremely  aria  :  and  the  wind  called  the  m/s- 
iral  is  blighting  and  noxious  In  the  extreme.  The  dty 
Is  somewhat  of  a  horseshoe  shape,  and  built  round  its 
port.  It  is  divided  Into  two  parts :  — Tlie  first,  or  old 
town,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek  dty,  on 
rising  ground,  on  the  N.  side  the  harbour,  Is  confined, 
ill-built,  with  narrow  dark  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  not 
half  ventilated,  and  inconcdvably  filthy.  The  second,  or 
new  town,  constructed  in  the  modem  style,  with  regular 
streets,  and  handsome  squares  and  houses,  stands  on  the 
S.  and  B.  sides  of  the  port ;  being  separated  tcom  the  old 
town  l^'  a  magnificent  street,  which  extends  In  a  right 
line  ft-om  the  rorte  d'Alx  to  the  Porte  de  Rome,  tra- 
versing the  dty  in  iU  entire  length  N.  to  S.  The  middle 
part  or  this  street,  called  the  Cour$,  is  sheltered  by  trees ; 
the  houses  on  either  side  are  good ;  it  has  some  hand- 
tome  fountains,  and  Is  one  of  the  chief  places  of  public 
resort :  but  the  (kvoorite  public  promenade  Is  the  Rue 
CannebOre;  a  fine  broad  street,  running  at  a  right  angle 
ft-om  the  foregoing  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  harbour, 
and  completine  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  old  and 
new  town.  Burseilles  has  been  fortified  at  different  pe- 
riods ;  but  its  walls  were  finally  destroyed  in  IKOO;  and 
their  place  is  occupied  by  boulevards  planted  with  trees, 
beyond  which  the  city  is  rapidly  extending,  particularly 
towards  the  E.  and  S.  It  still,  no  doubt,  is  defended  by 
the  fort  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Oarde^  on  a  steep  eminence 
to  the  S. ;  but  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  situation  than  for  its  strength :  the  harbour  (see  pott) 
is  protected  by  a  fort  on  either  side  its  entrance,  by  the 
ChAteau  d'lf,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  by  some 
additional  works  on  the  islands  of  Ratoneau,  Pomegue, 
Ac.,  nearly  opposite  Its  mouth. 

Marsdlfes  has  numerous  public  edifices,  but  none 
merits  any  detailed  notice.  The  cathedral  occupies  tlie 
site  of  an  andent  temple  of  Diana ;  it  is  extensive,  but 
heavy-kx^ng.  Its  interior  is  a  mixture  of  various 
orders ;  and  Its  ornaments,  which  are  mostly  of  the  11th 
and  19th  centuries,  are  in  bid  taste.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
churdiea  within  the  dty  have  any  considerable  claims  to 
notice.  The  church  of  St.  Madeleine  (formerly  det  Gkar- 
treux),  in  the  suburbs,  an  edifice  constructed  in  the  1 7th 
centunr,  b  far  superior  to  any  one  dse ;  it  has  a  hand- 
some lacade,  and  9  steeples  (campaniles),  remarkable  for 
their  Unit  appearance.  There  are  in  all  about  90  Rom. 
Cath.  churdies,  several  chapels,  9  Greek  churches,  a 
Protestant  church,  and  a  synagogue.  The  Prefecture  is 
the  finest  of  the  public  buil(Ungs.  The  town-hnll,  on 
the  N.  quay,  is  a  heavy  edifice,  composed  of  two  separate 
piles  of  builiding,  connected  by  a  light  and  elegant  arch 
on  the  first  ttc^.  Its  grouiia  floor  Is  appropriated  to 
the  exchange.  There  are  numerous  hospitals,  and  other 
cliaritable  Institutions.  The  H6tel  DIeu,  one  of  the 
first  estatrflshed  hospitals  in  France,  was  founded  in 
1 188 ;  it  has  usually  from  500  to  600,  and  is  capaMe  of 
accommodating  750  patients.  The  Hdpitat  de  la  Charity, 
founded  In  1640,  an  asylum  for  ageo  persons,  and  for 
orphans,  ibundlings,  &c.,  has  tuually  from  800  to  860 
inmates.  The  Laxamto,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  situated 
to  the  N.  of  the  dty,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall. 
Ships  may  clear  from  it  vrhile  In  quarantine,  llarseillea 
has  also  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  bureau  debirnfaisance, 
asylums  for  poor  children,  a  mont-de-jn'M,  and  a 
savings'  bank.  One  of  the  largest  public  edinces,  formerly 
a  Bernardine  convent,  accommodates  the  Royal  CollMe, 
which  has  between  800  and  400  students ;  the  Royal  so- 
dely  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art ;  the  public  Ubrary 


of  60,000  printed  vols.,  and  1,300  MSS.,  with  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  medalo,  and  antiquities,  &c.  and  a  gallery 
of  paintings,  comprisiug  works  by  Carraod,  Sdvator 
Rosa,  Rubens,  Vandyk,  JordaSns,  and  other  artists  of  the 
Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  The  observatory,  <hi  tl>e 
highest  point  of  the  old  town,  has  apartments  appropriated 
to  schools  of  navigation,  geometry,  Ac  liie  Gnmd 
Theatre,  built  after  the  plan  of  the  Odeon  in  Parts,  is 
spacious  and  handsome.  It  has  6  tiers  of  boxes ;  but  Is 
in  general  ill-attended.  The  ThfStre  Franfais,  a  sm^ 
building,  open  on  Sundays  for  vaudevilles,  and  on  other 
days  for  occasional  concerts,  is  more  frequented.  The 
other  chief  public  buildings  and  establishments  are  the 
hall  of  Justice,  the  new  prison,  the  custom-house,  ar- 
senal, barracks,  mint,  bishop's  palace,  rarioos  public 
halls,  the  fish  market,  &c.  Marseilles  has  a  botanic 
garden,  and  some  excellent  public  baths.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  fountains  and  paiMe  wells, 
but  it  is  not  introduced  into  the  houses.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Rue  d'Alx  is  an  unfinished  triumphal 
arch,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  originally  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Due  d'Angoul^me.  after  his  invasion  of 
Spain  in  1823 ;  but  it  is  now  intended  to  commemorate 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  one  of  the  effects  of  whidi  was 
to  expel  the  Due  d'Angoulfeme  from  the  Ungdom  I 
Marseilles  has  but  few  remains  of  antiquity.  Except  a 
fbuntain,  with  an  Inscription  in  Greek,  an  obdisk,  and 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  none  is  worthy  of  men- 
ti<m.  It  is  doubtful,  hideed,  whether  MarseUles  po«. 
sessed  any  grand  or  remarkable  edifices  in  anttqakr  i 
and  if  she  did,  the  corroding  infiqence  of  the  saa  air. 
which  proves  so  detrimental  to  tiie  modem  baUdinn, 
has  been  a  powerful  agent  in  their  destruction.  'But 
the  Marseiliais,  for  a  lengthened  period,  took  little 
Interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  past  ages  ; 
and,  says  Hugo,  "  lorsque  I'esprit  de  conversatioo  eotra 
dans  les  mceurs,  il  n'y  avait  plus  rien  i  oonsorver." 

Marseilles  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  sulfragan  under  Aix  t 
the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  aud  com- 
merce ;  a  chamber  of  commerce ;  the  residence  of  a  com- 
missary-general and  a  treasurer  of  marine ;  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  8th  military  division  of  the  king- 
dom. Consuls  from  all  the  prindpal  states  of  Eompe 
and  America  are  resident  in  it.  Besides  the  public 
institutions  before  noticed,  it  has  a  diocesan  seminary, 
a  royal  sodety  of  medicine,  societies  of  agriculture  wad 
belles  letirest  a  statistical  sodety,  an  atiienspum,  and 
several  commerdal  and  other  dubs.  3  newspapers  (9  of 
them  dally),  and  several  literary  Journals  are  published 
in  the  dty ;  the  principal  of  the  former  are  tbe  5aw«- 
pMore  de  MarseiUe  and  the  Gaxette  du  Midi. 

The  port,  to  which  Marseilles  \i  whoilr  indebted  for 
her  early  and  lona-continued  prosperity,  is  a  fine  basin, 
stretching  fhim  W.  to  R.  about  1,000  yards,  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  dty.  It  has  from  16  to  18  ft.  water  at  its 
entrance,  and  from  19  to  94  ft.  within  ;  so  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely well  fitted  for  moderate-sixed  merdiantmen, 
of  which  it  will  accommodate  from  1,000  to  1,900.  Tbe 
ships  come  dose  to  the  quays,  by  which  it  la  sur- 
rounded on  all  ddes, except  at  its  entrance;  which  is  de- 
fiended  on  its  N.  side  by  the  tower  of  St.  John,  a  work  of 
the  16th  century,  and  on  its  S.  side  by  Fort  St.  Nlcbolaa, 
constroded  by  Louis  XIV.  The  careening  basin,  on  the 
right  side  of  l^ne  harbour,  occupies  the  site  of  the  andenl 
necropolis. 

Uniodtily,  this  fine  basin  becomes,  flrom  its  podtloo, 
the  common  sewer,  as  it  were,  or  reoeptade  tor  all  the 
filth  of  the  dty ;  and,  as  it  Is  not  agitated  1^  tides,  which 
are  here  hardly  perceptible,  nor  by  storms,  from  wliich 
it  Is  screened  on  all  sides,  nor  swept  Inr  any  current,  ttie 
water  is  completely  stagnant ;  ana,  unless  the  mod  were 
removed  by  aredging-machlnes,  it  would  in  no  very  long 
time  be  entirely  filled  up.  But  hi  hot  weather,  the  stench 
arising  from  this  torpid  reserrolr,  and  from  the  detest- 
ably flUhy  streets  of  the  old  town,  is  absolutely  intol- 
erable, at  least  to  those  not  habituated  to  it ;  and  has 
doubtiess  been  the  cause  of  Marseilles  having  sufl^red  so 
dreadfully  on  various  occasions  tnm  the  plague,  and, 
more  recentiy,  fh>m  the  cholera.  Such  a  state  of  things  is 
a  disgrace  to  a  dvilised  country.  And  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Maclaren  in  thinking,  that,  next  to  the  enforcing  of 
proper  sanatory  resnlations  in  the  old  town,  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  improve  the  dty  would  be  to 
cut  a  canal  fhnn  the  Ante  de  JoUetie,  on  the  coast,  to  tb« 
harbour,  which  would  at  once  create  a  current,  and 
freshen  and  agitate  the  water  in  the  latter.  In  its  present 
state,  Marseilles  has  been  truly  described  as  a "  vast 
cloaca."  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  be  a  single 
water-closet  In  the  city. 

There  Is  excellent  anchorage  ground  for  men  of  war 
and  other  large  ships,  about  9  m.  W.S.W.,  between  the 
Isles  of  Ratoneau  and  Pomegues,  which  have  been  con- 
nected by  a  mound.  Ships  flram  the  Levant  perform 
quarantine  at  Pomegues ;  and  on  Ratoneau  Island  is  an 
hospltaT  for  those  whose  health  is  dubious.  A  lighthouse, 
with  a  revolving  light,  131  ft.  in  height,  is  erected  on  the 
Isle  de  Planier,  about  10m.  frtrai  the  dty,  andtkere  is  an- 
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nao  ud  oihir  UMbK  (biil  tb*  UBiwrIa  bmlUIa 
aV).  nd  uH-cMb.  NuHlUa  btt  Ubtwlw  rtdnariw  br 

worka^  f ku«-«orit,  bfl^  And  CIIb  vorM.  Ivn  ud  Air- 
nJBbet  luM  quvitlttva  of  Ttomr  and  U^ueitn.  Amcher 
brvwta  ai  Indiiatry  b  Ibv  tanlBff  and  cortu  of  nwu, 
and  a*  plrblln*  and  pirparing  cpf  cum,  dUhi,  And 
otbar  lynlu,  and  of  aiKhorlM  and  other  ilih.    11  liai. 
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baTlBi  mimiird  [br  puitr  a(  Pnoipn.  tbdr  cHi  wai 
b«lc(Bd,  and,  alter  an  obulnau  R>1tta».  LakM  )q 
Cnar.  BullhaughUanrlllolciMIwrUbmT.ibaff* 
Krred  bar  nnnicrca  and  luiwrlar  clilllaaUoB  ondar  Ibi 
Rcnuii  and  urn  hlflitT  dMoiubbad  m  a  acbool  « 
»«l«J>ff>v<audpbllo»|>tar-  BbgltipskenafbTCkeK 
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Th«  bfitwu  nndntlaianr  aaer  and  air.  oJted  th« 
iandllalH.  did  eat  aritteata  bi  ManHllaa,  at  ini|bl 
•  Inhmd  (ToB  tbe  BaoH :  Ibla  sat  derind  ftvoi  tba 
line  baling  bam  plarad  bf  a  Indr  oT  Imnt  fnm  Har. 
•Ill».  on  Ibdr  antrr  IdIo  Parii,  tn  mi.    (B«ldn  iha 

nrrcc  ic  ymnrOIr  )  DicliimMalrc  tm  Ccmmrra  j    and 

he  prDt.  Martabu.  on  Iha  Than-lvfiu  ( bduenl  rhar, 
_r I.. .-.,...1.  iniD.N.W.IIaa]iDa)B.and91m.E,<><> 
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Inbab.  Kira  Ihen  prapariaa  la  n^nta  lata  Iba  BrMtb 
teiTlWTtn,  and  Mt.CravAiTd  (AiiJaw  te  Stan.  U.tn.) 
lUhBUMJhe  ordhiar^^,  al  onlj  1^.    It  nandt  on 
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ie  ordhian' poo.  al  anjj  l^ 
iTin  of  a  higb  hill.  It  man 

templet,  one  of  h: 

facing  which  It  abauerr  on  a  roekr  noudvl,  ud  a  dim 
wall  of  namn  wlih  eaibmum  tor  eaoBaa.  As,,  brirind 
the  iloektde.  It  WM  IkinBarlT  a  piMa  of  cat^lanb)* 
Kada  1  but.  rarlt  In  tba  nana  at  latt  eeatBir,  tu  naTtan- 
Oen  mi  tnlured  bi  tbe  tlntlat  of  matte  la  (he  rher  br 
Ibe  binnant  in  Ihelr  wan  wTih  Ptfn  i  and  ManlmalB 
(whlrh  tee)  <t  u  pneent  tbe  eBporinia  irf  all  Iba  adja- 
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■lid  audi,  hu  mdp  it  b«  hIMUw  VmlM  of  ProioKa. 
■Dd  budKna  bulMlnfi ;  but  }tU  III  nipiilled  lAA 

MAh'tiH  [ST.i.oneoflhe  Virgin  bUndi,  In  IhcW. 
Indleft,  batonilUB  pull/  to  tb«  Frervch  hndputlr  to  tb« 

lir«eD  AbcuILIi  ud  St.  BvtMloioaWi  II  n.  N.W.  Ihs 
Utln.iod^Tftiii.  N.N.W.  Bubud*.  AruuUnuUiduN 
•q.  D.  Tkoiuh  MUf.  It  buBS  aiilnnisat,wn  R.  In  holght. 
11  la  witonl  tij  BuatarDiu  ilTulcti  I  and  In  Iha  S.  ara 
BUBHitHU  lanKHHt  frovB  wbkb  pvt  quantltiea  oT  lalt 
ara  obUltiH  bj  Iba  Dtuch.  Tha  coaiu,  vhlth  vs 
dacplir  iDdnted.  aflbfd  ta*enJ  »od  roaditaadi .  of  tbleb 
Ptalllpaburi  and  Harlnt  a»  Ok  tuM.  Tba  loll  k  light, 
■roBg,  and  fraqnant^  arid  i  but  It  li  tolarablj  hailthjr. 
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tunud  Ihelr  chler  inantlan  •Inne  isn,  hu  bean  (nulj 
tmpiwed.  Tbe  cane  U  at  two  klnda;  Iba  OtahellaB 
•aii«7.  and  tha  lallow  tun  sf  BUaila.  It  wu  lint 
naluraUted  alnul  I6Hl  Tbe  coflbeplam  »■  tanndDDad 
In  1?tt;lnitltacii1turfl,llketiut  DfDUHt  Dttaarproducu. 
la  dlmlnltblng  Id  &Tour  of  lufar.    A  Tew  cLofee.  and 

■tlamplad,  tfwvfii  httberlo  with  Utile  nicaai.  to  Inuo- 
dtlH  iha  cullura  of  bldlgn.  Hartbdcgaa  tarmtrlf  pro- 
ducad  a  V"Vj  large  aupuj  of  tobacco,  but  it  It  noir 
quite  InBlgnlllcBnt.  ManWp,  ►""■"■■,  aireat  potato^ 
Bialfla,  tte.t  are  the  prLndpil  brbncaoui  Teaetablei, 
The  lilaud  hu  abmt  tOflA  bead  tt  Utb  •tiA,  ot  aU 
»«•;  about  l§,000  beina  blr-'  — ' -■  "  ""  -^ — 
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fora t  vecetatlou,  ud  ara  Ib  uaar  paru  imdar  eolto 
udatadoBot  IJOOIt    About  a  third  part  of  the  li 
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boriaanUiaW.csBit.araBailBblalDBiniiaRDrthidr    nc>ali,of  thaabnau  ounm  »  auoi  «■■.  «>_«■, 
aituL  At  tba  B.  aalnmllj  of  tha  bland  la  a  (Bull  aalt- I  and  US  Left,  tba  poTtt  of  the  Mand  I  In  addlttoB  to  which. 
Uke.    Tbe  coaataprat«IBiBiiTb»a  and  hilati,  but  Iha.  WAfliral(nnia&antared,«lwr  cleared  oat. 
baibouiaon  lla  B.  ilda  are  AOcuCt  of  acecH,  belni  ob- 1     Tfa*  (DremnaBt  li  natad  Ib  a  gDiensr.  auMad  b/a 
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Msfaig  piopettj  of  doobto  tlM  above  amount,  are  eligible 
to  tbe  coloaial  oooDcil.  In  183$.  there  were  819  •lecton, 
awl  507  IndivMoaU  ellfflble  to  Uie  council.  Martlnlqiie 
la  dWlded  Into  tbe  arrooda.  of  Fort  Koral  and  St. 
Pierre.  4  cantboa.  and  X  coamnmet.  Justice  Is  adnil- 
nblered  bf  a  rojral  court  at  Fort  Rojral,  courts  of  assise 
and  priaarj  jurisdiction  in  each  arrond^  a  iuatice  of  the 
peace  In  each  canton,  and  a  Ainctioaarj.  unitinf  both  tbe 
drll  and  aslUtary  Jurisdiction,  In  most  of  the  communes. 
The  military  force  aroounU  to  S.OW  men,  besides  which 
tWre  Is  a  militia  of  4,108  men.  There  are  3  schools  of 
BOtual  instruction,  a  la  tbe  cap.,  and  1  In  St.  Pierre ; 
and  prtasarj  schoob  In  almost  erery  commune.  At  St. 
Pierre  is  a  superior  Cemale  seminary.  There  are  orphan 
a^lnma.  and  ▼arlous  other  charities.  In  tlie  two  principal 
towns }  and  S  newspapers  are  published,  both  at  St. 
Pierre.  The  total  expenditure  or  the  colony,  In  1837.  was 
^tlTiitH  at  4y3H7366  fh,  the  local  reoeipU  to  meet  which 
■mounted  to  only  X.266.7II  fr. 

Martialaue  has  only  three  towns  worthy  of  mention. 
Fort  Roral,  tbe  am.  and  seat  of  gorernraent,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  tbe  bmr  of  same  name.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
Island.  Pop.,  Uic  com.,  about  11,S00.  It  is  wdl  built. 
Its  chief  public  edifices  being  the  par.  church,  govem> 
osent  oAces,  naval  storehouses,  arsenal,  barracks,  hos- 
pital, two  prisons,  and  the  residence  of  tiie  pr^fet  mpo§' 
iotiqtie.  the  soperlor  ecclesiastic  of  tbe  island.  It  is 
defflbded  on  the  N.  by  Fort  Bourbon,  and  on  tbe  S.  by 
Fort  Lonls,  on  a  smaU  peninsula,  by  which  it  is  shut  on 
from  Its  port ;  but  It  communicates  with  the  harbour, 
by  a  canaC  cut  withta  a  few  years.  Near  Fort  Royal  are 
numeiuus  i^eeaant  country  residences.  St.  Pierre  (which 
aee),  also  on  the  W.  coast.  Is  the  largest  town  In  tiie 
French  W.  Indies.  La  Trinity  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  on  tbe  B.  side  of  tbe  Island,  has  a  pop.  of  about 
4.600,  large  warcbonsss,  a  prison,  some  barracks,  an  hos- 
pital, and  a  handsome  church.  Its  roadstead  and  harbour 
nre  seenre ;  the  latter  has  good  holding-ground,  but  It  Is 
dtAcalt  of  aceess.  Us  entrance  was  mnnerly  protected 
by  a  Ibrt,  new  In  ruins* 

Tliis  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1498. 
In  l«»  It  was  settled  by  the  French.  In  I76S  the  En- 
glish took  U  from  the  latter,  but  restored  It  In  tbe  eoc- 
ceedlag  year.  In  1794  It  was  again  taken  by  the  English, 
who  gave  it  back  in  180S ;  It  came  a  third  time  into  our 
possession  In  1809,  and  was  finally  restored  to  France 
In  1815.  The  Viseount  Beauhamals,  and  his  wife  Jose- 
phine, subeequently  espoused  by  Napoleon,  were  natives 
of  Martinique.    l2fotioes  tmr  let  Coioniet  PramfoiMes,  I. 


S7.134. ;  OjfflckU  Tablet ;  Hugo^  art.  Mmrtnuaue.) 

MARWAR,  a  native  state  of  Uiodostan.    See  Join>. 
rooa. 

MARYBOROUGH,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
Queen's  Oo^  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  prov.  Leinster,  on  a 
branch  of  tlie  Barrow,  46  m  S.W.Dublin.  Pop..inl8SI, 
2.677;  in  1841,  3,638.  **  It  Is  a  town  of  very  little  Iro- 
portance  or  wealth,  possessing  a  very  Inconsiderable 
aaarket,  compared  to  Mount  Mallick  and  other  towns  In 
tbe  CO. ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  Quantities  of 
crain  brought  to  market  have  Increased.**  (  if  am.  Bommd, 
/E/^perf.)  It  Is  straggling  and  meanly  built.  The  new 
CO.  prison  has  75  ceUs  and  36  other  prisoners*  rooms. 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  has  accommodation  for  104 
pitleou.  It  has  8  schools,  one  for  boys,  another  fbr 
girls,  and  one  for  both,  partly  supported  by  and  con- 
nected with  the  Educatioiial  Board,  which,  in  1839,  were 
attended  by  748  cblldroi.  When  the  territory  of  Leix 
was  made  utira-ground,  at  tbe  close  of  the  reign  of  PblUp 
and  Mary,  this  place,  previously  a  border  fortress,  was 
fixed  en  mm  the  asslae  town,  and  named  from  the  reigning 
t|iieen^  It  changed  masters  several  tiroes  during  the 
Fmrof 


1641 .  It  has  several  good  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  con- 
vent, Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meeting-houses,  the 
iofirmary  fbr  tbe  oo.,  tbe  district  lunatic  asylum  lately 
erected  for  King's  and  Queen's  Cos.,  Westraeath  and 
Longford,  tbe  new  oo.  court-house  and  prison,  with 
bnrracks.  schools,  Ac  It  is  a  constabulary  station.  The 
c  rporatlon,  under  a  charter  of  Elisabeth,  In  1570,  con- 
aists  of  a  burgonuuter,  two  bailUlk,  and  an  Indefinite 
number  of  bumases  and  (Ireemen.  It  returned  t  mems. 
to  tbe  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  dis- 
franchised. Tbe  assises  for  the  co.  are  held  here  ;  and 
general  assises  In  April  and  October,  and  pettv  sessions 
weekly.  Rathleague,  the  seat  of  Lord  Congleton,  and 
Ballvdn,  tbe  seat  of  Sir  Charles  CooU,  are  iu  tbe  Im. 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  U.  SUtes  of  N.  America,  on 
both  sides  Chesapeake  Bay.  between  lat.  38^  end  390  40' 
M.,  and  long.  75©  and  79©  20*  W..  having  N.  Pennsyl- 
vania, W.  and  S.W.  Virginia,  B.  Delaware,  and  S.B. 
the  Atlantic  Area  estimated  at  about  10.800  sq.  m. 
iFUiU.)  Pop.,  hn  1840,  470,019,  of  whom  89,787  were 
slaves.  Tbe  two  portions  into  which  Chesapeake  Bay 
dlrides  tbe  state  are  called  the  B.  and  W.  shores ;  the 
former  being  low.  undulating,  and  alluvUl,  while  that  on 
tbe  W.  side,  though  at  first  ef  the  same  character,  gra- 


MARYLAND. 

dually* rises 'on  proceeding  westward;  and  tbe  N.W. 
part  of  the  state  Is  traversed  bv  some  offsets  of  tbe  Al- 
leghanles,  which  have  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  ft.  The 
Potomac  which  divides  the  state  tnm  Virginia,  and  the 
Susouehannah,  which  falls  into  the  innermost  eatremlty 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  the  only  considerable  rivers.  The 
climate  of  the  hill  country  is  healthy  and  agreeable ;  but 
along  the  coast  the  heats  in  summer  ara  sonoetlmes  op- 
pressive, and  destiuctive  fevers  ft-equently  prevail.  The 
mean  annual  temp,  at  Baltimore  is  about  &3°  Fahr.  The 
soil  is  partlcularlv  fertile  In  the  valleys  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  W. ;  but  elsewhere  It  is  of  werj 
various  qualitiet,  and  towards  the  coast  Is  often  sterile. 
Large  quantities  of  excellent  wheat,  of  a  variety  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  this  state,  is  raised,  especially  on  toe  R. 
shora ;  the  crop,  however.  Is  rather  precarious  :  and  In- 
dian corn  Is  probably  the  principal  produce,  (^wyc.  qf 
Geog.^  Aroer.  edit.,  ul.  613.)  Tobacco  Is  the  other  great ' 
staple,  and  Is  grown  almost  exclusively  on  the  W.  shore. 
(For  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  these  stales  in- 
spected in  Maryland,  are  BALTiMoaa,  In  this  Diet.,  I.  985.) 
Most  part  of  the  products  of  the  more  N..  and  some 
common  to  the  more  S.  states,  are  cultivated.  Fruits 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  abundance ;  a  little 
cotton  is  rused  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  hemp  and 
flax  are  grown  in  the  W.    The  forests  abound  with  trees, 

Koducing  MMMf,  which  feeds  great  numbers  of  hogs, 
aefand  mutton  ara  also  plentiful ;  and  large  quantities 
of  provisions  ara  shipped  from  Baltimora.  The  fisheries 
ara  actively  carried  on  in  tbe  bay  and  along  the  coast ; 
and,  in  1835,  upwards  of  40,000  barrels  o(  herrings,  5..V)0 
do.  shad,  and  16,000  do.  OMckeral.  wera  Inspected  at 
Baltimora.  Coal  of  good  quality  Is  found  In  tbe  W.  part 
of  the  state.  In  two  principal  fields,  one  of  which  extends 
over  an  area  of  400  sq.  m.  Iron  is  every  wbera  abundant  | 
aiMi  the  bog-ora  wrought  on  tbe  B.  shore  yields  at  an 
average  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  metal.  Sulphnret  of 
copper,  chrome  and  alum  earths,  green  vitriol,  and  various 
fine  marbles,  are  among  tbe  other  mineral  products.  The 
manufactures  consist  principally  of  coarse  cotton  fSsbrics. 
and  of  hardware,  salts,  earthenware.  &c.  Tbe  principal 
articles  of  export  are  fiour  and  tolMcco ;  and,  next  to 
these,  lumber.  Iron,  Indian  com,  pork,  flax  seed,  and 
beans.  Exclusive  of  her  vera  extensive  trade  wHh  other 
parts  of  tbe  Union,  the  totAi  value  of  the  exporu  from 
Maryland  to  foreign  countries,  during  tbe  year  ending 
June,  1849,  amounted  to  R,(<00,660  dolls.,  and  that  of  tbe 
imports,  during  the  same  year,  to  4,976,731  dolls. 

The  canals  and  railways  of  Murylaod  are  on  a  large 
scale.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  intended  to 
unite  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  with 
Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio,  was  commenced  in  1838,  and.  In 
1839, 136  m.  had  been  completed.  It  is  generally  flrom 
60  to  70  ft.  wide ;  though  in  paru  It  is  contracted  to  50 
and  expanded  to  ISO  It. :  its  depth  is  6  ft.  The  rise 
to  William's  Port,  105  m.  from  Georgetown,  Is  SiVS  ft., 
which  is  **  overcome  by  44  locks  100  ft.  long  by  15  ft. 
wide.  There  are  In  this  distance  119  culverts,  and  6 
aqueducts,  one  of  which  is  1.714  ft.  long :  the  culverts, 
aqueducts,  and  locks,  are  all  built  of  solid  stone  ma- 
sonry ;  the  cost  of  the  work,  thus  fkr,  is  estimated  at 
about  4.100.000  dolls.  Tbe  legislature  of  tbe  state  has 
also  appropriated  1 ,000,000  dolls,  for  the  construction  of 
branch  canals  to  Baltimore  and  Annapolis.*'  (Bradford.) 
Tbe  aggregate  length  of  the  railroads  In  Maryland,  In 
1849,  was  between  800  and  870  m. ;  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway  Is  the  most  stupendous  luUional  work 
undertaken  in  America.  Its  length,  when  finished, 
will  be  at  least  800  m.,  within  which  a  rise  of  885  ft. 
must  be  overcoma  In  1849,  178  m.  of  the  work  had 
been  completed.  In  1849,  there  were  in  the  state  21 
banks  ana  9  branch  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
estimated  at  8,704,711  dolls.  The  legMatlve  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of  delegates, 
together  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland. 
The  H.  of  Deleg.,  comprising  89  mems.,  is  diosen  every 
second  vear  by  tbe  votes  of  the  free  white  male  dtisens 
above  91  yean  of  age,  who  have  resided  a  jenr  in  tbe 
state,  and  6  months  in  the  county  fbr  whicn  votes  are 
tendered.  Tbe  senate  is  composed  of  91  mems.,  and  Is 
elected  every  6th  year.  The  governor  and  executive 
council  are  elected  annually  by  the  people,  and  appoint 
all  subordinate  officers  of  state. 

Annapolis  Is  the  seat  ef  the  state  government ;  but 
Baltimore  is  the  commercial  capital,  and,  In  pop.  and 
Importance,  the  fourth  city  of  the  Union.  (See  Balti- 
MORt.)  Maryland  Is  divided  Into  90  counties,  Frederick, 
Hagursburg,  and  William's  Port,  are  the  other  principal 
towns,  and  6  Judicial  districts,  each  comprising  9,  3,  or 
4  counties.  Each  of  these  districts  has  a  chief  judge  and 
9  associates  ;  the  6  chief  lodges  constituting  the  court  of 
appeal  for  the  state.  Judge*  hold  office  during  good 
benariour.  The  militia,  in  1838,  consisted  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  46,864  men.  Maryland  has  a  Aind  for  the  support 
of  free  schools,  which,  in  1831,  amounted  to  149,063  dolls., 
aiMi  possesses  several  large  and  important  colleecs.  In- 
cluding Maryland  Unlrersitv  and  St.  Mary's  College, 
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with  a  Ifbranr  of  IS.OOO  vols.,  at  Baltiinore  \  St.  John*t 
College,  at  Amuipolit ;  Mount  St.  Manr's,  at  Bmmlta- 
burc,  ftc  In  1849,  tbe  agg.  itate  debt  amounted  to 
154100,000  dolls.,  now  well  prorided  for.  The  inhab.  are 
mostly  Rom.  CathoUct  or  Methodists. 

Bfanrland  was  first  colonised  hj  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
about  900  Rom.  Catholic  emigrants  in  1634.  It  remained 
a  proprietarf  gOTemment  until  tbe  rerolution  of  1688, 
when  ft  became  a  royal  prov. ;  but  in  1716  it  was  restored 
to  the  descendants  of  ita  original  possessor,  and  retained 

Sf  them  till  the  independence  of  America.  Its  constitu- 
on  was  Tormed  in  1776,  and  dates  next  in  order  to  that 
of  Virginia ;  it  has,  howerer,  receired  several  important 
altera^ons  and  amendments  at  different  periods.  {Darby $ 
newt  qf  the  U.  Stalet  i  American  Jimanaek,  1849-50; 
Engfc.  t/OetMr..Amer.  edit.) 

BfARYPORT,  a  seajwrt  town  of  England,  co.  Cum- 
berland, par.  of  Cross  Canonby,  Allerdale  Wa^  on  the 
Solway  Frith,  dose  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ellen,  S5  m. 
S.W.  Carlisle.  Pop.,  in  1841,  5.311.  It  Is  neat  and 
well-built,  and,  f^om  its  salubrity,  is  much  frequented  by 
summer  visitors.  A  modem  townhal  I ,  and  sundry  places 
of  worship,  are  Its  chief  public  edi6ces.  A  national 
school  furnishes  instruction  to  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  there  is  a  school  of  industry  for  girls.  The  present 
importance  of  Maryport,  which,  in  1760,  was  a  mere 
hamlet,  is  attributable  to  the  rise  of  an  extensive  coal- 
Irade  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  no  fewer  than  197,061 
tons  of  coal  having  been  shipped  here  in  1849.  It  has 
a*io  ship-building  yards ;  and  sail-cloth,  ropes,  blocks, 
&&,  are  made  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale.  A  pier  has 
been  erected,  and  there  are  commodious  quays  and 
staiths  ;  but  the  harbour  dries  at  low  water,  and  has  only 
12  ft.  at  high  water  springs,  and  8  at  neaps. 

MASCALL,  a  town  of  Sidly,  intend.  Catania,  cap. 
canton,  at  the  B.  base  of  Mount  JEtna,  on  a  small  river 
about  S  n.  from  the  sea,  and  10  m.  S.W.  Taormlna. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  8,063.  lU  district  is  exceedingly  feriile, 
and  the  town  was  formerly  flourishing,  but  it  Is  now 
rapidly  decaying,  while  several  of  its  dependent  village 
are  proportiooally  thriving  and  increasing,  particularly 
Giarre  and  RJposto. 

MASSA-CARRAEA    (DUCHY    OF).     See    Mo- 

OBNA. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  V. 
America,  in  the  N.  part  of  tbe  Union,  In  the  distr.  known 
by  the  name  of  New  England ;  and  which,  though  com- 
paratively small,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  flou- 
rishing states  belonging  to  the  Confederacy.  It  extends 
between  lat.  A\o  IV  and  420  53*  N.,  and  long.  690  SO'  and 
73^  SO*  W. ;  having  N.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
W.  New  York,  S.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
B.  the  Atlantic  tbe  islands  of  Martha's  Vinevard  and 
Nantucket  in  that  ocean  being  comprised  in  this  state. 
Greatest  length,  W.N.W.  and  E.S.B.,  190m. ;  ordinary 
breadth,  between  40  and  50  m. :  area,  7,800 sq. m.  Pop., 
in  1830,  610.408 ;  In  1840,  737,699,  or  93  to  the  so.  m.. 
being  iJie  most  densely  peopled  state  of  the  Union. 
Generally  speaking,  the  country  ascends  accordlnff  to  the 
distance  inland,  the  general  slope  being  from  W.  to  B. 
The  coast  presents  a  capacious,  deep,  and  admirable  bay, 
between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod ;  nrom  which  the  state 
has  derived  its  name.  A  sandy,  and  in  some  parts  marshy 
plain  extends  several  miles  into  the  interior:  this  b 
abruptly  succeeded  by  a  hilly  country,  which  occupies  all 
the  oeatral  parts  of  tne  state,  abounding  with  valleys  of 
various  extent,  numerous  rivers,  and  extensive  pine 
plains.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  separates 
uis  region  fk'om  the  third,  or  mountainous,  or  most 
westerly  division  of  the  state.  It  is  well  watered,  but  no 
large  river  rises  within  it.  Next  to  the  Connecticut, 
the  chief  is  Uie  Merrimack,  which  runs  through  Its  N.B. 
pans,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Boston.  There  are  no 
large  lakM,  but  numerous  ponds.  The  climate  varies 
according  to  elevation ;  but  is  generally  dry  and  healthy, 
and  the  atmosphere  serene.  The  thermometer,  it  is 
said,  in  the  plains,  during  summer,  often  exceeds  77<^ 
Fahr.,  and  sometimes  rises  to  100<^.  In  some  of  the 
central  and  W.  districts  the  soil  is  strong  and  rich ; 
but  In  general  It  is  poor  rather  than  otherwise ;  though 
tbe  active  perseverance  of  its  inhab.  and  good  cultivation 
have  rendered  It  highly  productive.  In  no  part  of  the 
U.  S.  have  greater  advances  been  made  in  agriculture : 
Imt  latterly  the  pre-eminence  of  Massachusetts  In  this 
respect  has  not  been  maintained,  and  her  crops  have 
declined.  MaUe,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  hops,  flax,  and  hemp  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products.  Great  quantities  of  cider  also 
are  made,  and  fVnlts  and  garden  vegetables  extensively 
grown.  But  notwithstanding,  MassachusetU  is  in- 
debted to  the  southern  states,  especially  to  N.  York, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  by  Ux  the  largest  por- 
ti<m  of  her  supplies  or  flour  and  com  ;  and  to  these  and 
the  other  states  she  is  indebted  for  cotton  (about  240,000 
bales),  staves,  coal,  Ac  Beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  so  abundant  as  to  form  a 
considerable  article  of  export ;  the  W.  part  of  tbe  state  is 
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espedally  distinguished  for  its  extensive  dairies.    Wr. 
Stuart  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  cheerfbl  appearanc* 
and  flourishing  conditioo  of  the  rural  districts  of  Masoa- 
chusetts.   *'  Tne  whole  of  tbe  villages,  ttcip  Northampcoo 
to  Boston,  Belchertown,  Ware,  and  Worcester .,  are  hand- 
somely laid  out,  and  comfortaoie  places ;  and  every  thing 
about  them  is  so  neat,  ami  so  much  in  order,  that  It  la 
deligbtlUl  to  see  them.    About  Northampton  tliere  is 
more  appearance  of  real  comfort  and  beautify  villags 
scenery  than  I  have  seen  any  where  else."   (I.  294.) 
Agriculture  is  here,  however,  of  Inferior  Importance  to 
manufactures  and  commerce,  in  which   Msssachusetta 
ranks  second  perhaps  to  no  state  in  the  Union,  onleaa  it 
be  New  York.    Nearly  60  millions  of  dollars  are  said  Co 
be  Invested  in  manufacturing  stock ;  of  which  a  large  pro- 
portion Is  employed  In  Lowell,  whicn,  next  to  Pittumiigli, 
is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in  the  U.  States,  and 
may  be  styled  the  Manchester  of  America.  (  See  Lownx. ) 
Next  to  cotton  goods,  boou  and  shoes  are  tbe  chief  ma- 
nufactured articles ;  from  3  to  4  million  pairs  are  annoallj 
made  at  Lynn  and  other  places  In  this  state,  principal  Ij 
for  export  to  the  southern  states  and  the  w.  ImUea. 
Spirits,  leather,  cordage,  wrought  and  cast  iron,  nalla, 
woollens,  paper,  straw  bonnets,  hats,  oil,  and  mosketa, 
are  the  other  prindpal  manufactures.    There  is  a  largo 
national  ettabiishment  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  at 
Springfield.    There  are  numerous  iron  mines,  and  somo 
also  of  lead.    Excellent  marble  and  granite,  slate,  limo- 
stone,  &c.,  are  obtained.    The  whale,  cod,  and  olbor 
fisheries  of  the  U.  States  centre  prindpiUly  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  are  at  once  a  prindpal  employment  and  a  moat 
productive  source  of  wealth.    Tbe  chief  exports  of  this 
state,  exclusive  of  Its  manufadures  and  the  iM-odoce  of  ita 
fisheries,  are  beef,  pork,  lumber,  spirits,  flax  seed,  Ac 
During  the  year  ending  tbe  80th  at  June,  1849,  tbo 
value  of  the  foreign  produce  imported  mto  Mslssachusetta 
amounted  to  24,745,917  dolls.,  while  the  value  of  her  ex. 
ports  to  fordgn  countries  amounted  to  only  10,264,891 
dolls. ;  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  former  above  that  of 
tbe  latter  being  defrayed  by  bills  on  New  York,  Pliiladel- 
phia,  and  other  states,  which  are  always  largely  Indebted 
to  Massachusetts.    The  aggregate  burden  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  Massachusetts  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  686,599  tons,  bdng  more  than   1-5Cn   part  of  tbo 
tonnage  of  the  Union,  and  more  than  that  of  any  otlbcr 
single  state.  New  York  excepted.    (  For  fkirttier  details  aa 
to  the  trade  of  Massachusetts,  iee  Boston.)    The  in- 
ternal communications  are  very  extensive  and  Important. 
In  1849  It  had  21  railways  of  the  aggregate  length  of 
8441  m.  I  the  revenue  from  which.  In  1848,  amounted  to 
5,900,667  dolls.    Of  these,  Quincy  i  all  way,  tite  first  work 
of  the  kind  finished  In  the  U.  S.,  was  completed  In  1827 ; 
but  the  prindpal  are  those  flrom  Boston  to  Providence, 
Worcester,  and  Lowell,  that  from  U^orcester  to  Spring, 
field,  and  the  Western  railway,  now  completed  from  Bos- 
ton  to  Albany,  New  York.    There  are  also  several  canals 
of  considerable  length :   that  connecting  Boaton  bar- 
hour  with  the  Merrimack  (completed  tn  1808)  was  tbe 
first  canal  of  any  site  undertaken  in  the  Union.    Mas- 
sachusetts  had,  in  1850,  119  banks,  with  a  united  ca- 
pital of  34,630.011  doUs. ;  and,  in  1848, 41  savings'  banka, 
the  aggregate  deposits  in  which  amounted  to  11,970^445 
dolls. 

Till  lately  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  bad  a  greafer 
number  of^members  than  that  of  any  other  state  of  the 
Union :  but  the  amended  conttitution  of  1840  reduced  the 
senate  to  40  meins. ;  and  the  number  of  repreeentatlves  to 
356,  elected  by  towns  of  more  than  1,200  inhab.  Of  the 
representatives,  Boston,  the  rap.,  sends  85:  Lowdl,  9; 
Salem,  6 ;  and  Charlestown  and  New  Bedford,  6  each,  Ibc 
The  right  of  election  is  In  every  male  dtiten  21  years  of 
age  who  has  resided  within  the  state  for  a  year,  and 
within  the  town  or  distrid  for  which  he  desires  to  vota 
for  6  months  preceding  the  election.  Elections  take  place 
annually  for  senators,  representatives,  tbe  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  a  council  of  9  mems.,  intended 
to  assist  the  executive,  and  chosen  tram  among  tbe  people 
at  large  by  a  ioint  vote  of  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives.  The  salary  of  the  governor  is  2JM0  dollars  a  year. 
The  supreme  court  of  justice  sits  at  Boston  i  It  conaista 
of  a  chief  Justice,  4  assistant  judges,  and  other  oOcers. 
There  is  a  court  of  common  pleat,  and  other  courts  are 
established  In  each  ca :  the  diflbrent  judges  of  all  the 
courts  are  appointed  1^  the  governor  and  coondl,  and 
hold  office  during  '*good  behaviour.**  Every  able- 
bodied  white  male  dtUen  between  18  and  45  (with  cer. 
tain  exceptions)  is  required  to  enrol  himself  In  the 
militia ;  but  the  active  militia  consists  of  only  10,000  men, 
called  out  at  different  times.  Education  is  very  wlddy 
diffused.    In  1848-49,  the  number  of  scholars  attending 

SubUc  schools  In  winter  was  about  185,000.  There  are 
7  corporate  and  1,096  unincorporated  academies  and  su- 
perior private  schools.  In  1848-49,  the  sum  of  754,943 
dolls,  was  raised  by  taxes  for  tbe  support  of  schools.  I'be 
principal  educational  establishments  are — Harvard  uni- 
versity, near  Boston  i  Phillips,  Dummer,  Leicester  and 
;    WllllamS 


Derby  academies 


and  Amherst  college*; 
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avveral  tbeoloffleal  semiaartot,  and  other  ipedal  icboolf. 
LMrned  •odcoet,  raecbanict*  liutitutef,  Ifceumt,  readlnf 
•odedec,  and  public  librmrtet,  are  nomerouf.  The  number 
of  churchea  as  compared  with  the  pop.  Is  greater  io  this 
tbao  in  aoj  other  state  of  the  union ;  and  me  lohabs.  are 
distingnlshed  by  their  industry,  sobriety,  and  aood  morals. 
The  public  debt  at  the  dose  of  1 839  amounted  to  5,000,000 
doll. 
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This  state  was 
emigrants  flrom 


0rst  permanently  settled  br  a  party  of 
England,  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in 
leao.  Anotlier  settlement  was  formed  at  Salem  in  1698, 
and  both  were  united  by  charter  under  the  same  gorem- 
ment  with  Maine  In  1693.  The  first  engagement  with  the 
forces  of  the  mother  country  occurred  at  Lexington  in 
this  state,  19th  April,  1775.  MassachusetU  sends  12  mems. 
to  congress.  (  MOckeWs  United  Stales  ;  Darby  ;  Ameri' 
earn  Abnamaek^  18S4^I. 

MASSA-DUCALB,  or  DI-CARRARA,  a  town  of 
N.  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Modenese  dom.,  cap.  duchy 
of  same  name,  on  the  road  between  Genoa  and  Leehom, 
a  m.  fh>m  the  Mediterranean,  and  SH  m.  N.W.  Lucca. 
Poo.  estimated  by  Rampoldl  at  7,000.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  and 
U  dean  and  well  built,  but  has  few  remarkable  edifices. 
Its  ancient  catheriral  was  pulled  down  br  Eliia  Bac- 
docchi,  sister  of  K^wleoo,  when  queen  of  Btruria,  on 
account  of  Its  being  too  near  the  royal  palace.  It  has 
an  academy  vX  sculpture  and  architecture,  a  seminary, 
college,  hospital,  public  library,  aiid  an  old  castle  now 
used  as  a  prison.  It  is  the  see  oi  a  bishop ;  and  has 
mannfactures  of  silk  stnft,  and  some  trade  In  soap,  oil, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  and  in  the  fine  marble 
of  iu  Tidnity.  as  to  which  §ee  Carraea  in  this  Diet. 
(Vol.  I.  pi  M6.) 

MASSAFKA,  a  town  of  the  Neumlitan  dom.,  pror. 
Otranto,  cap.  canton,  on  the  road  from  Barl  to  Ta- 
ranto,  10  m.  N.W.  the  last-named  dty.  Pop.  about 
7.000.  *•  Massafhi  is  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  Interspersed  with  tufts  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  but 
when  near  it,  it  assumes  a  most  singular  appeanmce. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  perforated  and  worked 
into  a  thousand  imtastie  sh^ies.  The  houses  stand  on 
the  brlrk  of  a  narrow  valley,  or  rather  ehasm,  worked 
through  the  rock  by  tha  actioo  of  nmuing  water.*' 
(  Bmrgai^B  Greece,  4rc.  i.  M.)  Tba  town  is  iralled,  and 
is  conjectured  by  some  auUMMra  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Meuapia  of  antiquity ;  but  others  contend  that  Mes- 
sagna,  between  Oria  and  Briodlsi,  is  tha  modvn  rapre- 
sentatiTO  of  that  andent  dty. 

MASSAT.  a  town  of  France,d£^  ArMge,  cap.  cant, 
in  a  fertile  valley,  14  m.  W.S.W.  Foiz.  Fop.  in  1888, 
7,I80l  There  are  in  its  dcinity  numerous  iron  mines, 
the  working  of  which  employs  a  considerable  portkm  of 
the  people. 

MASUAH,  the  prindpal  sea-port  of  Abyssfaiia,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  on  an  Island  separated  from  the  continent  br 
the  narrow  but  derp  channel  of  Adowa,  SftO  m.  N.k. 
Gondar,  and  490  m.  S.  by  E.  DJidda:  lat.  Ifio 3(r  45"  N., 
long.  800  M'B.  Pop.a.O(>0.?  The  island  in  which  Ma- 
■nan  stands  Is  only  about  |  m.  in  length,  and  4  m.  in 
breadth,  one-third  of  its  extent  being  occupied  by  nooses. 
The  town  has  several  stone  houses,  two  stories  high ; 
but  most  of  them  are  in  ruins.  The  other  dwellings  are 
mere  huts,  bidh,  as  in  Arabia,  with  poles  and  bent  grass. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  four  mosques,  of  small 
size  and  rode  architecture.  Owing  to  the  total  absence 
of  springs,  water  is  very  scarce,  and  is  collected  in  large 
iNibnc  tanks,  that  occupy  nearly  a  third  part  of  the 
island.  The  harbour,  though  barbig  a  narrow  entrance, 
can  accoamodato  about  50  vessels ;  and  is  safe,  deep, 
and  easily  aecessiUe.  The  trade  carried  on  between 
Masnah  and  the  ports  of  Arabia  is  of  consider^e  lm« 
portance.  From  DJidda  are  brought  many  articles  of 
European  maaulhcture,  embroidered  velvets,  arms,  glass- 
ware^ silks,  and  satins ;  while  Modw  fumlshea  Indian 


fhbrics  of  everv  quality,  fW>m  the  finest  muslins  to  the 
coarse  Surat  cloths,  used  as  articles  of  dress  In  a  great 

Crt  of  Africa.  The  exports  comprise  a  considerable  num- 
rs  of  slaves,  gold-dust,  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  and 
corn,  brought  from  the  interior  by  a  large  caravan,  which 
arrives  in  Feb.  The  Naybe  demands  10  per  cent.,  ad 
valorem,  on  all  exports  and  imports,  and  the  same 
amount  of  duty  Is  Wied  by  the  bnAm.  {FaietUt'a't 
TVoMf/s,  ii.46.-68.) 

MASULIPATAM.    See  CiacARS  (Noitbbrn). 

MAStn.iPATAM,  a  fortress  and  town  of  Britiah  India, 
presid.  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  on  the  Con^ 
mandel coast, 230 m.  N.N.E.  Madras;  lat.  KT^IV  N.,long. 
8|o  14'  B.  The  fort  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  800  yds.  1^ 
600,  in  the  midst  of  a  salt  morass,  and  close  to  a  canal 
communicating  with  the  Krishna.  By  means  of  this  canal 
the  surrounding  country  may  be  entirely  inundated,  a 
drctmutance  constttuting  the  chief  strength  of  the 
place.  The  peUak,  or  native  town,  is  at>out  \\  m.  to  tba 
N.W. ;  it  is  very  extensive,  and,  for  a  Hindoo  town, 
tolerably  well  built.    MasuUpatam  stands  on  the  only 

Kt  of  the  Coromandel  coast  which  is  not  beat  with  a 
vv  surf.  Its  port  receives  vessels  of  SOO  tons  i  and  it 
was  lor  a  lengthened  period  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
with  Bengal,  China,  BIrmah,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  Its 
commerce  is  now,  however,  greatly  fiKUenoff,  and  scaredy 
extends  beyond  Calcutta  on  one  side,  and  Bussmrah  on 
the  other.  Its  chief  exports  are  piece-goods  and  uriiaccu. 
The  chintses  of  Masulipatam,  though  not  equal  to  those 
of  Europe,  have  been  long,  and  deservedly,  celebrated, 
and  are  very  generally  worn  In  some  parts,  especially  In 
Persia.  This  town  is  the  residence  of  the  district  coU 
lector  and  Judge.  It  was  conouered  by  the  Bharoenee 
soverdgns  of  the  Decca,  In  1480,  ceded  to  the  French  in 
1751.  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1759.  ^ 

MATANZAS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cuba,  ranking 
next  to  the  Havannah.  in  commercial 
the  N.  coast  of  the  Island,  at  the 
59  m.  B.  Uavannah ;  lat.  sa^  r  S8" 
W.  Pop.,  in  1837  (taicl.  garrison  and  strangers,  estimated 
at  S.000),  14341 :  of  the  resident  popn  6,333  were  whites, 
1,141  fkee  people  (rfooloor,  and  Si087  slaves ;  but,  at  pre- 
sem  ( 1860),  the  pop.  is,  probably,  not  under  SO,00b.  It  is 
pretty  well  built,  has  some  good  streets,  and  about  one 
thirdpart  of  its  houses  are  of  stone.  It  has  a  large  hospital, 
a  good  par.  church,  barracks,  theatre,  %  market-places. 
3  printing-ofllces,  a  bathing-establishment,  &c. ;  and  In 
the  ndgnbourhood  is  a  considerable  sugar-refinery,  be- 
longing to  an  English  firm.  The  bay  uf  Matansas,  de- 
fended by  the  castle  of  San  Severino,  Is  extensive  and 
is  exposed  only  to  the  N.E.  wind.  The  harbour,  In  front 
of  the  dty,  is  protected  by  a  ledge  of  rock.  4  ft.  bdow  the 
surface,  which  serves  as  a  natural  breakwater,  to  defend 
the  vessds  at  anchor  within  it  from  the  swell.  There  are 
two  channds  by  which  to  enter,  the  one  by  the  N.,  the 
other  by  the  8.  end  of  the  ledge ;  but  the  8.  channel  is 
fit  only  for  coasting  vessels.  There  are  two  rivers,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  town,  which  deposit  so  much  mud  at 
thdr  mouths  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the 
anchorage-ground,  and  render  It  necessary  to  load  and 
discbarge  the  shipping  by  lighters  and  launch^.  (TWm- 
bmW$  Cuba,  317—219.;  Comm.  Diet.,  %e.,  passim.) 

Matansas,  though  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  this  noble  island,  was  an  inconsiderable  plare 
till  within  the  last  40  yean  Under  the  old  colonial 
government,  it  was  merely  a  subsidiary  port  to  the  Ha- 
vannah,  and  was  not  allowed  to  carrv  on  any  direct  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries;  but  this  impolitic 
restriction  being  removed  in  1809,  Matansas  immediately 
became  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade ;  and  the  town 
and  its  commerce  have  since  continued  to  increase,  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  cultivation  of  sugar  and  oofli*e, 
and  other  colonial  staples  in  the  adjoining  districts.  The 
mat  hnportanoe  of  the  trade  of  Matanias  will  be  seen 
from  the  suhJoined  account  of  the 


aerdal  importance,  on 

bottom  of  a  deep  bay, 

"  N.,  fong.  810  37'  44" 


Shipments  of  Sugar,  Coffee,  and  Molasses,  from  Matansaa  in  1847.  Vessds  deared  out,  &c 
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MATARO. 

MATARO  (an.  lUuro),  a  sea-poit  town  of  Spain.  In 
Catalonia,  90  m.  N.E.  Barcelona.  Lat.  4|o  S3'  N.,  long, 
so  80*  B.  Pop.,  according  to  Mifiano,  12,949.  The  more 
ancient  or  Moorish  portion  of  the  town  ttands  on  a  slight 
eminence,  at  a  short  distance  flrom  the  shore,  and  is  sur- 
rotmded  by  walls :  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Riera,  which  Is  wide  and 
straight,  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  and  forming  an  agree- 
able promenade.  The  new  town,  which  stretches  east* 
ward  along  the  sea-shore,  is  much  larger  and  more  regu- 
larly built,  with  wide  streets,  and  respectable  houses.  A 
Earish  church  and  a  general  hospital,  with  3  or  S  large 
uildings,  formerly  lued  as  monasteries,  are  the  only 
public  edifices.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  red  wine  and  brandy,  much  of  which  is  exported  to 
the  U.  States.  Its  cloth  fabrics,  which  were  favourably 
noticed  by  Townsend  (i.  103.),  have  much  declined  ;  and, 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies,  its  exports  of 
cotton-prints,  ribands  and  lace,  have  become  quite  incon- 
siderable. The  port  has  a  ship-building  yard :  and  there  is 
good  anchorage  for  merchant-ships  close  in  shore.  *'  The 
neighbourhood  is  very  picturesique,  and  the  country, 
houses  and  cottages  have  an  air  of  greater  neatness  and 
comfort  t  the  windows  are  gUtsed,  and  the  insldes  of  the 
dwellings  display  a  good  stock  of  furniture.  No  beggars 
and  fewer  ragged  people  are  seen  ;  industry  is  evidently 
active ;  the  ground  is  better  cleared,  fences  (made  of  the 
American  aloe)  are  more  general  and  more  neatly  con- 
structed ;  nobody  is  seen  basking  in  the  sun.  in  short, 
there  Is  altogether  a  new  order  of  things,  ciuite  different 
from  that  seen  In  any  other  part  of  Spain.*^  (IngUt^  ii. 
304.) 
MATHURA.  or  MUTTRA.  a  celebrated  town  and 

5 lace  of  pilgrimage  in  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra,  on  the 
umna,  30  m.  nTw.  Agra ;  lat.  270  31'  N.,  long.  77^  83^ 
B.  It  b  hi^ly  venerated  by  the  Hindoos,  lirom  its  being 
the  birthplMe  of  their  deity  Krishna,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  continued  street  of  temples  and  ghauts,  which, 
though  they  do  not  exhibit  the  architectural  magnifl- 
cence  of  similar  structures  in  S.  India,  have,  nererthe- 
less,  considerable  elegance  and  richness.  Bfathura  was 
taken  in  1019  by  Mahraoud  of  Ghixnee,  who  despoiled  it 
of  an  Immense  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  threw 
down  many  of  its  temples,  and  desecrated  others  by  con- 
▼erting  them  into  mosaues.  Under  Acbar  and  his  suc- 
cessors, however,  the  Hindoos  were  permitted  to  rebuild 
and  improve  the  city ;  and  a  temple,  erected  about  that 
period,  is  said  to  have  cost  60  lacs  of  rupees.  But  this 
splendid  edifice  was  destroyed  by  Aunmgt ebe,  who  built 
on  the  spot  a  mosque  with  the  materials.  Another  large 
mosque,  built  by  a  Mohammedan  governor,  is  now  In  a 
state  of  decay.  Some  extensive  cantonments  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  by  an  interval  of  broken  ground 
covered  with  ruins.  Mathura  has  a  fort,  in  which  is  an 
observatory,  founded  by  the  n^ah  Jye- Singh  of  Jyepoor. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  commander  of  Scindia's  infantry :  it  was,  however, 
taken,  without  opposition,  by  the  British  in  1808.  (0a- 
mMom*s  E.  1.  Gat.) 

MATLOCK,  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters,  ntrad.  wirksworth,  co.  Derby,  on 
the  Derwent,  14  m.  N.by  W.  Derby,  and  125  m.  N.N.W. 
London.  Area  of  par..  3.960  acres.  Pop.,  In  184 1, 3,782. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  partly  in  a  valley  and 
partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  B.  from  the  Derwent, 
nere  crossed  by  a  neat  stone  bridge:  the  houses  are 
chieay  of  stone.  The  church,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a  rock,  rishig  perpendicularly  above  the  river, 
and  embosomed  in  trees,  is  a  small  edifice,  in  thejperpen. 
diailar  Bnglish  style,  with  a  square  tower  at  Its  W.  end : 
the  living  u  a  rectory  (ann.  val.  320^),  in  the  gift  of  the 
Dean  of  Lincoln.  There  are  also  four  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other  dia- 
•enteri.  with  attached  Sunday-scaools,  providing  religious 
Instruction  for  between  400  and  50O  children  of  both 
sexes.  There  is  also  an  endowed  school,  for  clothing 
and  edocating  30  boys.  In  1839,  a  cotton-mili  employed 
about  800  hwnds  ;  It  nas,  also,  a  large  paper-mill ;  and  the 
lead  mines  in  the  neighbouring  hills  employ  about  150 
hands.  A  mtisetnn  of  mineralogy,  mtablished  h*-re  a  few 
years  ago.  contains  a  great  many  valuable  specimens  of 
ore.  Ac,  peculiar  to  this  district.  Visitors  purchase 
considerable  quantities  of  Derb:'shire  spar.  But  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  inhab.  is  on  the  supply  of  those 


MAULMAIN. 

who  come  here  during  summer,  to  use  the  mineral  wa- 
ters; which  are  considered  beneficial  In  cases  of  glandular 
aflbctions,  scrofula,  bilious  disorders,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, and  diabetes.  The  springs,  which  first  attracted 
notice,  for  their  medicinal  qualities,  in  1608,  when  the 
first,  or  old  bath,  was  built,  are  about  l|m.  S.  of  Matlock, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river ;  and  here  are  the  hotels, 
libraries,  and  lodging-houses,  to  which  the  visiters 
chiefly  resort.  Other  two  springs  have  been  discovered, 
each  of  which  is  now  enclosed,  with  a  handsome  edifice, 
conveniently  fitted  up  with  baths  and  pump-rooms.  The 
waters  have  a  temperature  of  about  66°  or  68^  Falir..  and 
hold  in  solution  only  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  their  specific  gravity  being  less  than  that  of  ordioarj 
water:  it  would  hence  appear,  though  having  a  lower 
temperature,  greatly  to  resemble  the  tfuxton  and  Bristol 
waters. 

The  scenery  of  Matlock-dalo  is  peculiarly  picturesqise 
and  mmantic,  diversified  with  rugged  beetling  crags, 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  fine  verdure  of  the  valley  ; 
the  most  prominent  objects  being  the  High  Tor  and 
Masson  Hill.  The  former  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
about  300  ft.,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  a  broad  mass  of 
naked  brown  rock,  from  which  fragments  often  tM  into 
the  river  which  flows  immediately  below,  obstructiug  the 
chaniMl,  and  greatly  increasing  the  impetuosity  of  the 
stream  after  heavy  rains.  Opposite  the  High  Tor,  but 
of  a  less  bold,  thottgh  loftier,  character,  is  Masson  Hill  ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
rising  about  750  ft.  above  the  river,  amd  not  only  over- 
lookmg  the  whole  dale,  but  commanding  an  extensive 

{>rospectover  a  considerable  part  of.  Derbyshire.  Wil- 
ersley  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  son  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  stands  on  a 
commanding  oninence  B.  of  the  Derwent.  iParl.  Bep,  / 
Prrv.  Inform.) 

MAUCHLINB,  aneat  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr, 
on  an  eminence  1  m.  N.  fVom  the  river  Avr,  :£7  m.  S.  t>]r 
W.  Glasgow.  Pop.,  in  IMI,  1,336.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  the  par.  church.  Free  church,  smd  a  chapel 
of  the  Associate  Synod.  It  has  a  woollen  mill,  which  em- 
ploys about  25  bands:  and  hand- loom  weaving  and  tam- 
bouring for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers  employ  about 
200  hands.  It  has  alkO  a  manufactiu'e  of  bcnutifully 
jointed  and  varnished  wooden  snulT-lioxes,  similar  to 
those  made  at  Cumnock  and  Laurence  Kirk.  There 
are  4  schools  in  the  town,  of  which  3  are  endowed :  2 
subscription  libraries,  and  a  savings*  bonk.  The  village 
of  Citrine  (I.  563.),  is  3  m.  S.B.  from  the  town. 

This  place,  trifling  as  it  is,  has  been  "  married  to  im- 
mortal verse."  Bums  lived  for  nearly  9  years  at  the 
farm  of  Mossgiel,  |  m.  N.  of  the  village:  and  M.  uchliiw 
was  the  birthplace  of  "  bonnie  Jean,"  and  is  the  scene  of 
two  of  his  inimitable  poems,  **  The  Jolly  Beggars,"  and 
"  The  Holy  Fair." 

MAULMAIN,  or  MOULMEIN,  a  sea-port  town  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  cap.  British  prov.  Martaban, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Than-lueng,  having  N. 
the  Birmese  town  of  Martaban.  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  W.  the  island  or  Balu,  which  serves  as  a 
natural  breakwater  to  defend  the  port  ftom  the  heavy 
seas  than  would  otherwise  be  thrown  in  fW>m  the  W., 
100  m.  S.  S.  E.  Rangoon,  27  m.  N.N.E.  Aroh^sti  lat. 
ieo29'86''N.long.97<>35'6"E.  It  was  founded  so  late 
as  18%.  when  the  site  was  selected  by  Sir  A.Cam|>bell, 
as  eligible  as  well  for  a  commercial  as  a  military  station. 
It  is  u>out  200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plains  stretch  eastwards  from  it  towards 
the  mountains.  Its  port  Is  good,  and,  fh>m  its  extensive 
command  of  internal  navigation,  it  promises  to  become  a 
considerable  emporium.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are  teak  timber,  and  rice ;  but  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable export  of  Peflu  cutch,  stic-lac,  betel-oot.  Ivory, 
cocoa-nut.  lapan  wood,  rice,  Ac  The  imports  consist 
principally  of  Buropoan  cotton  goods,  and  marine  stores. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  place  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  with  CaJctitta,  Bfadras,  Rangoon,  and  Pfnang ;  but.  In 
l(t37,  a  direct  trade  was  commenced  with  London.  Ship- 
buildiing  Is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  have 
no  very  recent  accoimts  of  the  pop. ;  but,  in  1848,  it  was 
esthnaied  at  35.000.  An  Rnglisb  newspaper  (the  Maui- 
main  Free  Preu)^  from  whicn  we  borrow  the  followiug 
details,  is  pubUshed  once  a  week: — 
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Espom,  1847. 

Indian  ditto           .... 
China  ditto            .... 
Bermm  ditto        .... 
Rieaaadpaddj      .... 

189.29S  8  0 
69499  8  0 
71.748    0    0 

18«.0IO  0  0 
8.M)    0    0 

804.997  10    0 

liurufican  Hoods     .             .             .             - 
Indian  ditto           .... 
China  ditto            .... 
B«tniMa>  ditto        .... 
Riot  and  paddy     .... 
Timbar    .             .... 
MiaoallttMous        .... 

Co**.  lU.             .             . 

1«0,7S5    0    0 
100.251     t    5 
40,4«4     0    0 
8.S70    0    0 
101.465    t    9 
881.917   14    0 
l44,Mt  1%    0 

707,598    6    0 

t.39«,7U  14    8 

MAURA  (SANTA). 

'  **  Th*  prinehMd  arf  id*  of  commerce  at  IfMilmaIn  it 
talk  timber,  with  which  from  %5  to  ao  ship*  annually  load 
for  Bn^and.  The  quantity  of  teak  exported  to  that 
country  firoei  1840  to  1847,  and  its  estimated  oAdal  Talue, 
was  as  follows  :  ^ 


r-. 

No.«rT«H. 

trmW9 

POT  Too. 

VslM. 

B«. 

M 

IMO 

4.9n 

U 

lt,SSO 

IMl 

«       i^ate 

«5 

I5,9M 

IMt 

11A«7 

ts 

«S.7I7 

IU3 

1(V5M 

90 

8I,M4 

1S44 

U,MS 

30 

4t,375 

1S45 

1S,3«0 

40 

AS.44t 

IMS 

l«.79t 

45 

75^^9^ 

1S47 

7^73 

SO 

99.36S 

.Ac 

-       »  *«« 
Mngapor*  and  Malaoca,  to  ooatrabaad. 


•*  liw  Mtaa  in  w*  an  th*  CmnpMijrli  nipM  and  Us  rabdtvWona. 
d»HnMasanmMiiiC«le«t«a.  Thm  Baalfah  tuf  algu  to  mmtnUj 
jntth  il  foff— ,  and  tba gpantoh  dallar  «Jb  nutm  par  100 do^ 


•■  Tha  waiii^ara tha  Madna  vtoa  aqwd  io3-0«^  Iba.  avaird 
•r  m  If  Ite. ;  Id  thto  ihara  ara  100  tteata.   Ttaa  BaoRal  basar 
afSt  Ibk  n  alaa  occaatonally  oaad. 

**  Tha  ma— ttiat  prtndpally  tuad  art  callad  baafcata ;  th«T  ara  of 
■wanatailaa.  A  baakct  of  daanad  rloa  to  abeM  64  Iba.  tot  waUbt  ; 
araaliad,abeatSOIba.:  paddj.Allba.  ^ 

**  Ship-buitdlnK  is  well  adapted  to  the  place,  and  some 
of  the  finest  teak  ships  in  the  world  have  been  built 
here.  There  are  several  dry  docks,  though  not  of  a 
▼err  HBcient  description,  for  repalrlne  vessels.  Her 
Majesty's  goremment  bought  here,  during  1847,  up> 
wards  of  54100  tons  of  teak  for  the  royal  dock>yards  in 
Kngiand. 

**  The  Tenasserim  Provinces  are  about  SCO  m.  long 
and  40  to  80  broad,  forming  an  area  of  30,000  sq.  m. 
They  extend  from  I7<>  30'  to  lOO  10*  between  the  paral- 
lels of  longitude  97^  aO'  to  99^  SO'.  The  population  of 
the  provinces  exceeds  IM.OOO.  The  towns  of  Tavoy 
and  Mergui,  to  the  aouthward  of  Maulmain,  are  the  only 
other  places  of  importance  in  the  provinces.  Thrir 
trade  is  coofloed  to  country  craft.  A  const  mt  inter- 
coar>e  Is  carried  on  between  Maulmain  ami  Rangoon 
(the  commercial  capital  of  Burmah),  and  a  vessel  arrives 
and  departs  from  one  port  to  the  other  almost  da  ly. 

**  Maulmain  is  subject  to  Bengal  In  civil  matters,  and 
to  Madras  in  military.  It  is  ruled  by  a  commisstoner 
and  several  assistants. 

**  From  May  to  Sept.  are  the  rainy  months,  and  per- 
baps  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  does  It  pour  down  so 
vigorously.  In  the  4  months  of  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  196  inches  of  rain  have  been 
known  to  fall,  of  which  70  inches  was  in  the  single 
month  of  July.  Notwithstanding  this  excessive  mols- 
tive,  the  climate  is  exceedmglv  favourable  to  the  Euro- 

rn  cuostitotion,  and  is  considered  about  the  healthiest 
Asia.  The  naml>er  of  deaths  in  an  European  regl- 
B«nt  of  800  men  averaged  3  per  cent,  per  ann.  In  a 
range  of  5  years.**  (Mamtmam  Free  Freu,  20th  Oct. 
1M8.) 

MAURA  f  SANTA)  (an.  Lemcas),  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  and  separated  firom 
it  only  by  a  channel  about  100  yards  broad,  and  so  shal- 
low, as  In  soaoe  places  to  be  fonlable :  48  m.  S.  B.  Corfb, 
and  7  m.  N.  Cephakmla,  its  cap.  Amaxichi  being  in  lat. 
tto  ftO*  1 V  N .,  lung.  W>  43'  E.    Length,  88  m. :  average 
l>r«adth,  8  m.    Area,  about  180  sq.  ro.    Pop.,  Including 
troops.  In  1836.  I7«38\     It  is  Intersected  bv  a  chain  of 
mountains,  running  N.  and  S.  through  its  whole  extent, 
and  rising  In  some  places  to  the  neight  of  3,000  ft., 
whehce  secondary  ridges  branch  oflT  In  various  direc- 
tions, forming  a  few  small  valleys  admitting  cultivation ; 
but  most  of  toe  produce  Is  raised  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
laisd.  stretching  about  SO  m.  along  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
labmd.  and  comprising  the  residences  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  pop.    The  soil  is  generally  very  scanty ;  and  many 
parts  of  the  surface  exhibit  nothing  but  bare  rock,  in- 
terspersed with  small  patches  of  verdure :  indeed,  only 
about  l-8th  part  of  the  surface  Is  cjipable  of  cultivation. 
In  the  valleys,  the  soil  Is  either  alluvirfl,  or  a  red  loamr 
earth,  tenacious  of  moisture.    There  are  no  rivers ;  ana, 
though  numerous   torrents  flow   from  the   mountains 
daring  the  winter  months,  their  channels  are  quite  dry 
In  tbe  summer.    There  is  a  winter  lake,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Amaxichi,  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
aarrounded  by  lotty  mountains,  which  dries  in  summer, 
and  produces  rich  crops.    At  the  S.  end  of  the  Island  Is 
a  aha!  low  lagoon  called  the  Venetian  harbour,  now  ra- 
pidlr  filling  up  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  and  mud,  the 
banks  of  which  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  unhealthy. 
Tlie  temperature  of  Santa  Maura,  like  that  of  the  other 
talanda,  is  extremely  variable :  the  thermometer  in  au- 
tumn often  rliing  or  falling  30^^  in  24  hours.     In  the 
▼alleys  It  seldom  falls  to  the  frees incr  point ;  but  occa- 
•S<liuaiy  there  Is  sdow  on  the  hills.    Tne  quantity  of  rain, 
and  the  seasons  In  which  It  falls,  are  much  the  same  as 
in  the  adiacent  islands.    The  low  grounds  are  very  un- 
V01..H. 
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haftllhy ;  and  forer  naually  prevails  at  Amaxichi  during 
summer,  attended  with  a  mortality  in  some  years  of  1  In 
19  of  the  pop. :  indeed,  most  of  the  natives,  except  tboee 
living  on  the  mountains,  present  a  v.ery  sickly  appear* 
ance.  (  M^ior  TWIocA's  Reports  J  The  quantity  of  com 
raised  in  the  Island  Is  barely  sufficient  for  half  the  coa- 
stmiptloa  of  its  Inhab. ;  but  wine,  olive  oil,  and  sevtnral 
varieties  of  fhilt,  are  produced  In  great  abundance.  The 
sides  of  the  bills  afbrd  excellent  pastare,  and  ara  grased 
by  large  nombers  of  sheep  and  gosts.  Gaaie  Is  plentiful, 
and  bees  form  an  object  of  rural  ecooomr.  The  salt- 
pans near  Amaxichi  produce  annually  Arom  5,000  to 
6,000  tons  of  tiasalt,  which,  as  well  as  wine,  oil,  and  f  ot- 
ton,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  The  Inhab.  are  of 
Greek  origin,  and  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  Many 
of  them  are  employed  as  fishermen  and  sailors ;  while 
others,  especially  at  harvest  season,  cross  to  the  neigh* 
bonring  continent  in  quest  of  agricultural  employment. 

It  has  several  good  ports,  and  some  towns ;  but  none 
is  of  any  importttoe,  except  the  cap.  Amazicu  (which 
see). 

The  ancient  Leocas  once  formed  a  pert  of  the  conti- 
nent :  for  Homer  expressly  terms  It  A«ri|?  'Hru^m;  in 
opposition  to  Ithaca  and  Cephallenta.  So  late  as  the 
time  of  Thucj-dldes,  the  Pelnponneslan  fleet  was  mora 
than  once  conveyed  across  the  isthmus ;  and  Livy  in^ 
forms  us,  that  it  had  Its  peninsular  shape  even  In  the 
Macedonian  war.  Leucndia^  ntme  mtula  et  madoaofreto 
q»o4  perfoumm  manm  est.  ab  Aeamania  4nri$a,  hum 
pntinsUia  erat  oceirtent/s  regione  arcti*  ftmeibus  eokitm 
rent  Acamatu'a .  Quingmtos  Jerme  pauut  longa  Jamcet 
erant :  tatit  kamd  ampltu*  centum  et  wignUi.  In  Me 
ongMstiia  Leucua  poaita  rs/,  coUi  appiicata  »er$o  m  orf- 
entemet  Aaamteniam.  (HiX.  lib.  xxxiil.  17.)  The  citt 
here  mentioned,  called  Dioryctut.  was  3  stadia  In  length, 
and,  in  Sirabo's  time,  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.  I'lie 
famous  Leucadian  promontory  (now  Cayw  Ducato)  is  a 
long  ritlge  of  white  marble  rocka,  projectins  S.  about 
2  m.,  terminating  in  a  precipice  2tX)  ft.  high.  It  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  \  Irgil  represents 
It  as  an  object  of  dread  to  mariners :  — 

Mos  at  Laoeatw  nimboaa  cacsntna  WMWilto, 

Bt  fcraldatiw  naalto  apcrUor  ApeU«.  Mm.  UL  174. 


bat  It  is  wholly  Indebted  for  its  immortality  of  renown 
to  iu  being 

Tha  Lovav^  ieAiirs»  sad  tba  LaMaa^  frsfa. 


—  the  spot  whence  Sappho  precipitated  herself  into  the 
ocean,  resolved  either  to  recover  the  afflsctiont  of  Phaon, 
or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  (See  Owtdti  Bpist.  Sappho 
Pkaoni,  lin.  165.,  Ac.) 

Not  far  f^om  the  promontorr  stood  the  very  ancient 
town  of  Nericum,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  iwsvi^aMa 
rraXii^e*,  "  a  wellbuilt  dty,"  and  of  which  there  are 
still  some  small  vestiges.  The  position  of  the  ancient 
Leucas  Is  fixed  by  Livy  in  the  above  passage  close  to  the 
narrow  strait  which  divides  the  island  fhm  Aeamania ; 
and  Dr.  Holland  mentioos  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
about  3  m.  S.  of  Amaxichi,  exhibiting  the  remains  of 
massive  old  Greek  walls,  asceodlna  a  narrow  ridge  near 
the  sea,  and  of  numerous  sepulchres,  which  appear 
among  the  vineyards  covering  Its  declivity.  (Trawl* 
in  Greece,  p.  63  )  The  modem  history  of  SanU  Maura 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Iomian  Islands 
generally;  and  to  that  article  the  reader  Is  referred. 
(UoUand,  11.  34 ;  see  also  DodweWa  Greece,  i.  62..  Ac.) 

MAURITIUS  (THE),  or  ISLE  OK  FRANCE,  an 
island  In  the  IndUn  Ocean,  belonghig  to  Great  Britain, 
situated  between  19°  58'  and  90^  32^  S.  Ut.,  and  570  17' 
and  bV^We,.  lung.,  from  70  to  80  m.  N  B.  the  Isle  de 
Bourbon,  and  500  m.  E.  Madagascar.  It  is  an  irregular 
oval ;  length,  N.E.  to  8.W.,  about  36  m. ;  breadth  vary- 
ing from  18  to  27  m.  Area  estimated  at  nearly  600,000 
acres.  Pop..  In  1846,  161,089,  of  whom  493* >5  were  ex- 
apprentlces  (slaves)  and  their  children,  56,245  Indian 
immigrants,  and  1,627  militarr,  sailors,  ttc.  **  From 
whatever  quarter  It  Is  approacned.  the  aspect  is  singu- 
larly abrapt  and  picturesque.  The  land  rises  rapidly 
firom  tlie  coast  to  the  interior,  where  it  forms  three 
chains  of  mountains,  fVom  1.800  to  2,000  ft.  in  height,  in- 
tersecting the  country  In  dllTerent  directions.  Except 
towards  the  summit,  these  are  generally  covered  with 
wood,  and  in  many  parts  cleft  into  deep  ravines,  through 
which  nuroeroiu  rivulets  find  their  way  to  the  low 
grounds,  and  termiiude  in  about  90  small  rivers,  by 
which  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  well  watered,  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Though,  fh>m  its 
mounuinous  and  ragged  character,  a  great  part  of  the 
Interior  is  not  available  for  any  usefiil  purpose,  yet  ex- 
tensive plains,  several  leagues  In  circumference,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  iiigh  lands ;  and  In  the  valleys,  as  well  as 
along  the  coait.  most  of  the  ground  is  well  adapted  either 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  for  raising 
any  description  of  tropical  produce.  Extensive  forests 
still  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  districta  of 
Mah^boorg,  the  Savanna,  and  Flaoq,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  are  several  small  lakes.    The  soil,  in  many 
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,_.n  _  — ...  .__.  touMlBt  •ttlw  or  ■  biHk  I  CoraHailnivor  UM 

ncauM*  ■uhM.  «  >  bid  of  MlIT  ci»  of  erHu 

-■— «h  I  occulonllr  Um  dar  !■  bund  mfawlwlili 


14  April.  uhI  wlottr  durtu  Um  rwt ' 

jai,  Tbf  principal  nlu  husb  ki  nm  Its  «id  ol 
Dicmilwr  to  11m  Imbinfiif  at  April,  bill  (hiiaHi  in 

Ilia  I  ttaigr  priocipJij  occur  to  Jinuair,  F'ltbniUT.  ind 
Hartb.  8a  <kr  H  wi  ^  uaruJiHd  fTaia  Itas  ■tmllitloU 
ntumi  of  UiA  bland,  tbe  riloHte  doa  not  exert  taj  prc- 
Judldal  biliHoeo  M  tba  bHllb  of  ibs  wlilu  iwldtnl 
|>«p,.Jhaaib  It  It  tooo  nHU  fkTounblg  (o  Iha  ntxio 

IVHpa  M  (f.  4V<t^4c7p- *. ^  I.) 

PnilaintiF  la  IBM,  Um  lufu  *Bd  Mbv  imdH  In. 
porMd  (Tom  Um  lUurUlui  Inu  OnU  Brildn  wen 
&irnd  •lib  Um  umc  duUce  IbU  iran  laM  en  lucb 
■melee  wban  hnportad  (Ism  India.    But.  a  iba  apncb 

BMailliiloourinarlauaiihanBHdinleiai  W.  ladlan 
■mduea.  Bbteb  nara  then  natariallr  knar  Oua  Uioea 
inpoaid  on  tba  pnduea  of  oar  Baiten  psaiauleu. 
'■-' -"a  of  Um  dstlat  fBT*  a  mat  Rlaului  to 


It  vara  pnviaculf  pro- 
i,  lb.  eon>  aqiicUllT 
at  aikd  laalia  are  raUcd 


tba  Cap*  dT  Good  Hopa.  Hada- 


M  Waad  It  ilmou  vholij  Id 

m.Ac.    Hauu 

■iidlonalea.elieU,  are  tba  prlnclaid  aniclaa  a(  aipon. 

Tba  prodoca  or  mnr  In  tba  MaiirtUiu  iBOUAtad.  h 
Itll^  u  laM  tbaa  aw  lalllloo  Iba.  In  ltl«  It  anoantai: 
lo  IMtX*  U»  I  awL  In  Itll.  to  about  ll,<m>,OM  Dm 

Mnaa  tbaa,  but  aepadalli  ilaea  tba  bo^"— ' '  "-- 

diillaa  la  Isftft.  thart  bailiaaa  a  maat  n 
craaaa  In  tha  (mtb  at  ai«ai  In  tbli  lal 


ro  of  Um  canr.  and  ptntr,  alio,  od  tta  h- 
a  abulltlan  at  ilaTaTT,  Hi  **— *"<«'f  tba  tup- 
on  at  Iba  itairt  In  tba  Maorftha  ^aa 
e  ben  neailj  h  prttudldal  to  hHchU 
IndlnB.     Tbii  aroia  liacn  Iba  ^innn- 


N.W.  pott,  the  cap.  and  teal  of  jn>. 

tba  N.W.  tide  nf  ibc  liland.  In  Ju. 

i.  n°  n-  41"  E.   Pop.  u,(Da   it  la 


'^i-  - 


Ubj  tubur 


IHlljibulltofwaod.    llbaiMtml.B. 

'■'*"-■     '■   ■  la  hi  INS.    rJi 
IbrlMad.    *t  tba 

DlliUHba^ial. 


u  ifa*  V^  b! 


talda  at  tIM  exportt 


I  lodlL    PrsTlaioiu 


iiSCd,Ib 


Id  IMS.  to' Iba  ^o 

(aaiWTnajnia 

l«U,  nbUi.  bonret.  Umt  tbtadapad 
Blarr.  Tba  Freikch  hanac,  lb  IG&T. 
,  ami  neratbiml  Hlllan  lo  Oa  Mao- 
•Yacoatlea  br  tba  Dnceb,  Ibcj  atla. 
■•our  In  Um  liltM  In  ITli.  of  wblcb. 

Lk  of  (bit  liDpoftaiil  aelUawal  iraa 

id  M.  da  la  Baurdunaafa.  upointad 

Tha  lata  da  PraDca  bad  Tilibattn 


^aadlAfo,  hi 


toEaMi 


MATBOLE. 

vhkli  Im  b«j  b*  mU  to  hun  erttlad  as  w«n  af  ferti* 
•ed:  and  coMtmetad  muDeroot  roMfda,  aaoedtictt,  and 
oCb«r  oarftil  publie  irorlu.  His  admlnMratloD  contioiMd 
only  fbr  11  jraart;  and  In  that  short  apaee  h« contrived  to 
dumge  cho  whole  aspect  of  the  ooontrjr.  and  rendered  It 
a  most  Pffoeperoue  and  valuable  colony.*  Bren  after  the 
poHesswos  of  France  In  India  had  all  fkllen  Into  our 
iianda,  the  Maurltlot  cootlnoed  to  be  of  Importance  to 
her,  Hid  proved  how  Jostly  M.  de  la  Bonrdoonaye  had 
afipTeclated  Ra  capaMHtiee  as  a  naval  station,  it  was 
estinated  that,  dnrtoif  the  trst  10  years  of  last  war,  the 
Taloe  of  the  British  ships  captured  by  privateers  and 
ether  cruisers  IVom  the  Maorftlus  amounted  to  iJMi^OOOl. 
Ac  length,  a  forroldatole  armaBMOt  being  sent  against  H 
In  IRIO.  It  sarrendrred  to  oar  arms,  and  was  dellnitlvely 
ceded  to  us  hi  1815. 

Bvery  body  knows  that  this  island  is  the  scene  of  St 
Ptcrre's  Inimitable  tale  of  Paal  and  VIrglnte.  The  wreck 
of  the  St.  Oeran,  so  striking  and  afl^«tfng  an  inddeut 
lo  the  story,  is  a  real  event,  whkh  took  plac«  on  the  18th 
of  Aoguet,  1744.  (Se*  Jlmtmme  4t  tie  Mmmrict  pomr 
MV(  and  Pmri.  Frnpert.) 

MAYBOLB.  a  bor.  of  barony  and  markeC-town  of 
■rothnd.  eo.  Ayr,  dlstr.  Carrick,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap., 
en  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  a  8.  exposure,  8  m.  8.  Ayr, 
andMm.8.  by  W.  OUmsow.    Pop.  of  par.  In  1841,7,097. 


The  town  consists  mainly  of  an  antique  welUbullt  street, 

"    ■  buf  — 

perlor^  of  the  old  houses  to  owing  to  Maybole  having 

m  resldeoce  of  the  arlsto- 


Intarspersed  with  numerous  modem  buildings.    The  su- 


been,  hi  ancient  times,  the  town 
craey  of  Carrick ;  and  the  remains  of  sundry  baronial 
maosioos  are  still  more  or  less  entire.  Of  these  the  roost 
impoetng  ie  **the  Castle.**  once  occupied  by  the  Earls  of 
Caseilis,  ancestors  of  toe  Marquto  of  AUsa,  and  now 
(18M)  tiy  the  fhctor  of  the  latter.  It  has  recently  been 
cemplettly  lepahed  and  renovated.  The  bor.  has  a  par. 
dmrch,  a  Tree  do.  and  a  U.  Presbyterian  chspeL  Hand- 
loom  weaving,  la  connection  with  GUmow,  to  exien- 
tfveiy  carried  on,  employing  ftXNn  600  to  800  hands.    The 


school  and  the  other  schools  bearagood  character.  There 
arel  subscription  and  Sdrculatlng  libraries.  The  assess* 
ment  for  the  poor  amounted,  in  1847.  to  WOL  Some  of 
Itw  beat  fhrming  In  Scotiand  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  M^rbole,  espedaUy  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of 


lfayt>ole,  being  the  cap.  of  the  baillery  of  Carrldt,  was 
6m  seas  of  the  couru  of  the  district  previously  to  the 
AeUtleai  of  hereditary  Jurlsdlctloos  In  1747.  The  remains 
of  Crossragoel  Abbey  are  situated  near  the  town,  on 
the  W.     A  celebrated  disputation,  which  lasted  three 


days,  lietween  Qulntin  Kennedy,  one  of  its  abbots,  and 
Joihn  Knox,  took  place.  In  106i,  hi  a  house  in  Maybole, 


the  Rod  Uon  ion;**  U  to  needless  to  add,  that  it 
as  to  universally  the  case  with  such  disputes,  in  a 
battle,  eadi  ptfty  daiming  the  victory,  and  con- 
•elvlagthathehaddemoltohedhtoantagonlsL  {ttCr$e*» 
JtkmKmcm,  p.  Ml.  ed.  1819 :  New  SMUheml  AcoomU  tf 
gwrtanrf  mad  Agnkirt^  p.  S48.) 

MATKNNB,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.W.,  fbrmerty 
eomprtoed  bi  the  prov.  of  Maine :  between  lat  47^  4Jy 
and 480»r  N  ,  nid  long  OO  y  and  !<>  W  W  .  having  N. 
Maocbe  and  Ome,  E.  Sarthe.  8.  Maioe-et-LoIre,  and 
W.  lila>et-Vllaine.  Length,  N.  to  8.,  65  m.;  average 
id»o«t80m.  Area,  5l4j868  hectares.  Pop.  (1H4€) 
A  mountain  chdn,  though  of  no  great  beight. 


bnwnda  Mavenne  to  the  N.,  n-om  which  two  ranges  Krike 
eM  to  the  8.,  one  Ibrming  the  B.,  and  the  other  a  part  of 
ttooW.  beaadaryoftheMjp.  It  slopes  gradually  from  N. 
to  8.,  in  which  diiectloa  it  to  intersected  near  its  centre 
Iw  its  principal  river  the  Mayenno.  The  latter  rises  In 
tM  dep.  of  Ome,  about  11  m.  W.  Alen^oo,  rmming  at 
Brat  8.W.,  and  afterwards  generally  8.,  throuah  the 
4epo.  of  Miiyonae  snd  Malno-et-LoIre ;  hi  the  last  of 
bich,  after  receiving  the  Sarthe  and  Loire,  it  assumes 
~  and  (kito  faito  the  Loire,  after 


of  the  Maine, 
an  entire  coarse  of  nearly  lao  m.  (See  also  Mainb-it- 
Ix»ia&  )  Mayenno,  Land,  ChAteau-Gontler,  and  Angers 
)  on  Ms  banks.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  In  this 
In  1884  it  was  supposed  to  comprise  8M,tt8  hectares 
of  arable  land :  69,288  do.  pasture ;  96,379  do.  woods ;  and 
94,419  do.  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.  More  corn  isgrown  than 
Is  required  for  home  consumption.  In  1885,  the  total 
•roduoe  was  reckoned  at  upwards  of  3,000,000  hecto- 
mres,  chiefly  wheat,  oaia,  and  rye.  The  annual  pro- 
of  elder  U  said  by  Hugo  to  Im  about  600,000  hect. 
inferior  wine  to  produ^d,  but  in  small  quaat'ties 
Flax,  hemp,  enesauts,  and  some  other  frulu, 
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art  the  other  principal  products.  Propetty  to 
moch  subdivided ;  and  many  of  the  Harms,  or  rather 
patches  called  efosmtee,  are  so  very  sbmU  that  they  do 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  ploogh.  and  are  cuitivaced 
by  the  spMle  oal V 1  In  1815,  of  86,803  propertiea  subieel 
tn  the  cemtrikmtiimfimeikre^  17,137  were  assessed  at  lees 
than  5  fr..  13,009  at  from  5  tu  10  fr.,  and  13.931  at  from 
10  to  10  fr.,  and  only  17  were  aisessed  at  1,000  fr.  or 
upwards.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  leara 
that  the  occupiers  are  generally  destltuta  of  either 
capital  or  enterprise,  and  strongly  attach*^  to  routine 
practices.  In  1830,  there  were  about  1I4,OCO  head  of 
cattle  aad  144.000  sheep  la  the  dep. ;  the  ptoduce  of 
wool  being  estimated  at  175.000  kilogr.  a  year.  The 
woods  yield  excellent  timber,  a  aood  deal  of  whkh  to 
appropriated  to  shIp-buUding.  Some  extensive  mano- 
fiictttfes  of  Hnen  stuffi  and  yam  were  Ibrmerly  eeta- 
blished  at  Laval  and  ChAteao-Oontier.  But  thounh 
these  have  fallen  oC  the  linen  and  cotton  Ikbrlcs.  in« 
eluding  printed  handkerchiers,  Ac ,  of  the  dep.,  still 
enjov  a  high  reputaUon.  The  Iroa  trade  of  Mi^mno 
to  of  considerable  importanee;  and  It  also  ftuntohes 
superior  paper,  it  to  divldad  Into  3  arronds. ;  chief 
towns,  Lavai  the  cap.,  Mayenne,  and  ChAteao-Oontier. 
Total  public  rrventie  (1844).  7,888,863  fr.  (Umm»^  art. 
Magemui  QtfUM  Tmtie*.) 

HATIMNS,  a  town  of  Franee,  in  the  above  dep.,  cap. 
arrood.,  on  both  sides  the  Mayenne.  18  m.  M.N.B.  Laval. 
Pop.  ( 1846)  84r70.  The  town-proper  stands  on  the  right, 
or  w.,  bank  of  the  river;  the  portkm  on  the  opposite 
bank,  though  comprising  a  third  of  the  entire  pop.,belng 
only  a  suburb.  They  are  connected  by  a  bridge.  Thto 
to  an  iil  built  town ;  iu  stroeu  are  steep,  irregular,  aad 
incouvenieot,  aad  its  bouses  old  aad  odd>  looking. 

Mayenne  has  a  ruined  castle,  two  par.  churches,  two 
hospitals,  a  good  town-hall,  Ac. ;  and  asanulhrtures  of 
linen  and  coUoa  fabrics;  the  former  of  which  baa, 
bawever,  greatly  dedlnvd  of  late  years,  while  the  latter 
has  Increased.  {Umgo,  art  Mmghmei   Qmide  4m  fay- 

MAYN.  or  MAIN,  a  river  of  central  Germany,  which 
has  its  source  In  Bavaria.  It  to  formed  by  the  union, 
about  14  m.  N.W.  Beyrouth,  of  the  Whtte  and  Bed 
Mayn  t  the  former  rising  in  the  Fitchtelberg,  and  the 
latter  In  the  Frankenjura,  about  8  m.  8.8.E.  Bayreath. 
The  resulting  river  tows,  with  a  gentle  current,  gene- 
rally W.,  bat  with  a  very  tortuous  course ;  first  traversing 
the  clrcleo  of  Upper  and  Lower  Francoala,  In  Bavaria, 
then  dividing  Hesse»Cassel  and  Nassau,  on  the  N.,  flrom 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  tha  8.,  and  Intersecting  the  terri- 
tory of  Frankfort  x  till  It  ultimately  falto  into  the  Khlne. 
neariy  opposite  Moots,  after  an  entire  course  of  abow 
130  m.  Though  shallow.  It  to  of  equal  depth,  and  to  na- 
vigable throughout  7-8tl*s  of  Its  extent,  m  Ibr  as  tha 
conSueoce  of  the  Eegnlts,  near  Bamberg.  The  Mayn 
to  of  considerable  haportanco  as  a  means  of  traflc  ;  and 
FraukfiDTt,  especially,  owes  all  Its  cosMoaaenca,  aa  a  com- 
oserdal  dty,  to  thto  river.  But  fisw  rivers,  at  leaat  In 
civlHsod  cotmtrles,  presenting  such  facilities  fbr  hnprovo- 
ment,  have  beea  more  neglected ;  and.  In  addition  ta 
other  inooDvenlenees,  the  number  aad  amount  of  tha 
toUs  levied  on  the  M«rn  oppose  sarloas  obstacles  to  its 
navlgatioo.  A  veseal.  ta  passing  from  the  Rhino  to 
Wertbeim,  ta  Baden,  has  to  pay  toUs  amoantinf  to  18 
kreutsers  per  cwt.,  or  14«.  a  too,  besides  fees,  Ac.  A 
commission  has,  however,  bfsen  recently  appointed,  for 
examining  the  state  of  the  river,  and  introducing  soma 
Improvements.  The  Mayn  will,  probably,  at  no  distant 
period,  form  a  part  of  tbo  Une  eoanoctlng  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  i  a  canal  having  been  already  comweacod, 
which  to  to  run  firom  DietfUrth,  oa  the  AKmtthl,  to 
Bamberg,  on  the  Becnlu.  Bestdeo  the  Regnlta,  tha 
Tauber,  MttmUng,  andf  Oersprens  are  Its  chief  afiuenta 
from  the  8.,  and  the  Rodach,  Saale,  Klnsig^  and  NIdda 
from  the  N.  Bayremh,  Bamberg,  Wurtsbu^,  Aschaflbn- 
burg,  Hanau,  Ofltabach,  snd  Frankfort  are  either  oa,  or 
immediately  adjacent  to»  the  banks  of  the  Mayn.  (DM. 
Ofcg.t  Bergkamii  Ffitmte  la/brm.,  Ac) 

MAYNOOTH,  an  Inland  town  of  Irelaod.  pror. 
Leinster,  co.  Klldara,  on  the  Lsali  IVatar,  an  alluent  of 
the  LMby,  14  m.  W.  DobUn.  Pop.  hi  1841,  l,l».  It  to 
without  trade,  and  depends  principally  for  its  support  on 
the  cootiguous  college.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  oastle,  once  occu- 
pied by  the  Csml.y  of  KUdare. 

The  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick.  Maynooth,  waa 
founded  in  179ft,  for  the  education  of  peraoos  designed 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  la  Ireland.  It  to 
vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  of  whom  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic archbtohops  are  meaihsrs  er  qf^kfo,  the  ra- 
maioder  being  selected  firom  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
Botrflity,  tn  the  proportion  of  7  of  the  former  to  6  of  the 
latter.  The  government  of  the  college  to  administered 
by  a  board  of  visitors,  partly  chosen  by  election,  and 
partly  nominated  by  the  Crown,  under  the  provistons  of 
the  late  act ;  bat  the  powers  of  the  visitors  In  general  db 
not  relau  to  or  tatarfora  with  ant  matter  hariag  nkt» 
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«li.    Thc^e  important  Batters  are  eotmeted  to  tho  : 

care  of  the  elected  visitors,  wbo  imut  be  ineiulteis  (md  , 
osoallf  dignitarlas)  of  tbo  Bomaa  Cattiolic ckardi.  Tb«  ; 
chief  ftwcrtonaries  of  tiM  cstabUsbmeot  are  tlie  pre-  I 
sident,  vice-preskleDt,  and  S  deans ;  besides  wbom,  tbere  I 
are  S  profirssors  of  Divinity,  and  7  others,  giving  in-  * 
stmction  In  varkNM  branches  of  literature  and  icicnce. 
The  number  of  students,  on  the  first  opening  of  tlie 
rtsMrs.  in  1795,  amounted  only  to  &0;  but  It  has  since  pro- 
eressirely  faicreased  to  4-VO,  to  which  U  vas  Umlted.  bjr  the 
Inadeqnacy  of  Its  funds,  to  admit  of  further  augmentation. 
But  under  the  new  regulations  provision  b  made  for 
MO  students.  These  are  to  be  comprised,  SSO  In  four 
junior  classes,  and  9M  in  three  tenior  do.,  with  adass  of 
90  snpCTior  students,  who  each  derive,  exclusive  of  other 
allowances,  an  income  of  bU,  a  year  from  a  fund  left  by 
a  Lord  Dunboyne  Cor  that  purpose.  The  funds  for  de- 
frajring  the  expense  of  the  establishment  were  derived, 
previously  to  IMA,  from  an  annual  parliamentarygrant 
(usually  of  8,938/.),  and  from  bequesu  and  lees.  TheM, 
however,  were  quite  iosufflcient  for  the  proper  support 
of  an  institution  having  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Trelaiid.  The  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  accommodations  of  the  students  were 
aJik*;  Inadequate  and  paltry  •  while,  despite  this  miserable 
economy,  the  institution  was  getting  into  debt,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  was  unequal  to  tl>e  wants  of  the  priest- 
h^iod.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  consequences  of 
such  a  state  of  tilings  were  most  prejudicial  to  the  public 
Interests  ;  and  to  obviate  these,  and  to  place  the  Institu- 
tion on  a  footing  more  suitable  to  its  important  obiect. 
the  annual  pariuunentary  grant  (of  f«,928/.)  was  changed 
In  IA4A  to  a  permanent  grant  of  96,36aif.  a  year,  a  sum  of 
10,00(^  being,  at  the  same  lime,  voted  for  the  repair  and 
enlargement  of  the  buiidiags  and  library.  The  trustees 
of  the  college  have  been  also  authorised  to  hold  such 
land  nnd  other  fixed  property  as  may  be  left  for  its  be- 
hoof, up  to  the  value  ofS.oOCU:  a  year. 

In  consequence  of  this  liberal  addition  to  its  fUnds,  the 
emoluments  of  the  professors,  and  the  education  and 
accommodation  of  the  pupils,  have  been  materially  im- 
proved ;  so  thst  the  moat  beneficial  ellects  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  measure,.— directly,  by  the 
greater  allurements  It  hold*  out  to  professors  of  superior 
merit  and  attalnmenu  to  enter  tne  ouUege;  and  in- 
directly, by  the  grateful  sense  which  they  and  the  pupils 
cannot  but  feel,  of  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  the 

Kt  emment.  Hitherto  the  studenu  have  belonged,  with 
t  few  exceptions,  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
R  Catholic  farmers  and  occupiers.  Public  examina- 
tions are  hfid  twice  a  year.  The  site  of  the  establish- 
ment is  a  tract  of  M  acres,  a4}oining  the  town  ;  and  the 
buildings,  whirh  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  com- 
pri»e  a  chapel,  refectory,  library,  lectnre-rooms,  dormi- 
torlf  s,  and  professors*  residences.  The  library  contains 
about  10,000  vols  .  chiefir  on  theological  subleas. 

There  certainly  has  been  much  to  object  to  in  the 
course  of  education  that  has  l)een  followed  at  Maynooth ; 
and  the  priests  which  it  has  sent  forth  have,  for  the  most 
p.irt,  contrasted  very  unCfivourably  with  those  educated 
at  foreign  seminailes.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to 
think  tlwt  this  untoward  state  of  things  has  been  princi- 
pally ascrlbable  to  the  poverty  and  destitution  In  which 
the  college  was  so  long  permitted  to  languish.  Its  pro- 
fessorships could  be  no  obfect  to  meo  of  ability ;  and  the 
teachers  and  students  must  have  been  equally  disgusted 
when  they  compared  the  pittance  allowed  them  hv  the 
state,  with  the  vast  sums  lavished  on  the  established 
church,  though  supplying  only  the  wants  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  p«ipuIaUoo.  But  a  great  ehange  for  the 
better  may  be  now  fairly  anticipated.  The  new  endow- 
ments  wlU  make  chairs  In  liaynooth  be  sought  after  by 
men  of  superior  attainments ;  while  the  belter  education, 
and  the  areater  comfort  In  which  the  students  will  be 
supportea,  will  make  It  be  resorted  to  Iqr »  higher  order 
of  pupils,  and  will  tend  to  soften  prejudices  and  asperities, 
and  to  make  the  priests  less  Indisposed  to  the  English 
eonnection* 

Considering  that  MayiKNKh  had  received  an  annual 
grant  of  nearly  Q.OOQf.  a  year  since  its  foundation  la  I79S. 
the  Intolerant  opposition  made  to  the  wise  and  liberal 
measure  of  184A  could  hardly  have  been  aiUlclpaled. 
Happiiv,  however.  It  was  not  allowed  to  thwart  its  suc- 
cess, Which  was  Important  not  on  its  own  account  merely, 
but  also  as  being  (as  we  trust  Is  the  case)  the  first  step 
towards  that  endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  ire- 
land,  which  la.  In  all  respects,  so  indispeusable  to  the 
well  being  of  the  eonntry. 

MA YO,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught ;  of 
which  it  oecupii-s  the  N.W. jwrtion;  having  N.  and  W. 
the  Atlantic,  B.  Siigo  and  Hoscommon,  and  S.  Galway. 
Area.  IJUfi,04A  acres ;  of  which  4S6,1M  are  unimproved 
■wuntalii  and  bog,  and  67,940  water,  consisting  prin- 
cipaUf  of  Loughs  Maslu  Conn,  Carra,  Jko.  The  ooasu 
line  Is  extremely  Irregular,  f^ora  Its  being  more  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea  than  any  other 
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partof  IrelaDd.    On  the  W.  It  Is  feweed  wUh  

Islands,  and  it  has  several  ine  hartwora.  of  wliidft,  how< 
ever,  very  little  use  is  made.  It  has  every  variety  of 
snrfhce,  rising,  in  parts.  Into  high  aMMmtains  and  lugged 
wastes :  but  comprising,  also,  a  large  extent  of  compare* 
lively  flat  and  fer.Ue  land.  The  substratum  is  generally 
limestooe ;  and,  from  the  thinness  of  the  soil  and  the 
humidity  and  mildness  nf  the  cliaMte,  it  is  beuer  suited 
for  grating  than  for  tillage.    Property  In  a  firw  hands. 


There  were  formeriv  some  very  extensive  graxlng  farmM 
in  this  CO.,  but  their  number  and  sise  have  been  very 
greatly  diminished  within  the  last  half  century.    Land 


being  here  Indispensable  to  existence,  the  coospetttioa 
for  nmall  patches  is  quite  intense ;  and  it  is  said  niat  any 
amount  or  reot  that  may  be  asked  is  sure  to  be  promised  1 
It  was  formerly  usual  to  let  land  on  the  village,  or  part- 
nership, syvtem;  but  of  late  years  this  practice  has 
luckily  been  getting  Into  disuse.  Unfortunately,  bnv. 
ever,  the  com-4iere  system  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending; 
and  tills  is.  If  possible,  worse  than  the  other.  (See  eatf, 
p.  40.)    If  the  ground  be  very  rich  It  is  usual,  on  Hiia 

Sstem,  to  begin  by  planting  potatoes  on  the  grass ;  bat 
e  far  more  common  pracUce  is  to  prepare  for  potatoea 
by  paring  and  burning  the  surface  and  spre  ding  out  the 
ashes  as  manure.  I&nce,  notwithstanding  the  increaae 
of  cultivation,  the  conduion  of  the  land,  and  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  occupiers  of  land,  has  deteriorated,  and  is  aa 
bad  as  possible.  Average  rent  ofland  6s.  l|d.  per  Imp.  acre; 
but  the  best  grasing  lands  firtch  above  40s.  per  Irish  acre. 
Iron  used  to  be  made  in  this  co  ;  the  wons  have,  how- 
ever, been  long  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
fuel.  It  has,  also,  some  valuable  slate  quarries;  but 
its  mineral  riches  have  been  but  very  imperfiectlj 
explored.  The  linen  manufacture,  which  had  been 
pretty  widely  dilAised,  has  materially  declined,  and  ita 
place  has  not  been  occupied  by  anv  other  depaitment  of 
industry.  Principal  rivers.  Moy,  Guishden.  Deal,  Owcq- 
more,  and  Robe  Principal  towns.  Castlebar,  Ballina, 
and  Westport.  Mayo  is  divided  into  9  baronies  and  GS 
parishes.  It  sends  3  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for 
the  CO.  Registered  electors,  in  1849-M,  1,014.  In  1841, 
Mayo  had  G8.42&  inhabited  houses,  70,910  famUies,  and 
38H.S87  inbab.,  of  whom  194,198  were  males,  and  194.689 
females. 

M  AZAMRT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  cap.  cant, 
on  the  Amette.  a  tributary  of  the  Tarn,  S2  m.  S.S.B. 
Albi.  Pop..  1846,  6,626.  Its  pop.  and  prosperity  ar* 
Increasing ;  it  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  i 
sereral  dyeing  establishments  and  paper-mills,  and  eoo* 
siderable  annual  fairs  for  cattle,  wool,  &c. 

MAZANOKRAN,  a  prov.  in  the  N.  of  PersU(an.  a 
part  of  Hgrcamia,)  separated  from  Irak-A4jemi  by  th« 
lofty  ridge  of  Ribnrg,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  CTaspiaa 
Sea,  E.  by  Khorassan,  and  W.  ty  Ghilan.  Length  frooa 
W.  to  B.,  900  m. ;  average  breadth,  50  m. ;  area  10,000 
sq.  m.  Pop.  160,000  (exclusive  of  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Kadjars,  KotJUavends,  and  Modanlus).  The  S.  parts  of 
the  prov.  are  mountainous,  abounding  with  oak  timber 
and  full  of  swamps ;  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  producing 
the  finest  rice  in  vast  quantities.  Besides  many  smaller 
streams,  the  Masanderau  has  two  principal  rivers,  both 
having  their  sources  In  the  Blburs  mountains,  and  fiillins 
Into  the  Caspian  Sea.    With  respect  to  tempesatttre,  the 

iirov.  may  be  divided  Into  a  warm  and  cold  clhnate,  thm 
brmer  being  that  of  the  fiat  country  near  the  sea,  and 
the  latter  that  of  the  mountain  regicm ;  In  all  parts,  how- 
ever, the  climate  is  extremely  variable  with  respect  both 
to  temperature  and  moisture.  iFrater's  Caa^iam  &«, 
p.  48.)  Winter  and  spring  are  the  healthiest  seasons; 
ibr  ditfing  the  summer  and  autumnal  heats,  such  exha* 
latlons  arise  from  the  fens  and  marshes  ovenpreadlng 
this  part  of  Persia,  as  to  render  the  air  most  Insalubrious. 
Agues  and  dropsies,  rheum.ttism  and  eye  diseases,  are 
the  prevalent  disorders,  and  the  natives  have  generally  a 
sallow  and  bloated  appearance.  Heavy  rains  wl  In  Oct., 
Nov..  ftnd  Dec. :  snow  also  falls,  but  never  lies  long  on 
the  ground ;  »Dd  In  spring  the  rivers  almost  invariably 
orerfiow.  The  cultivation  of  rice  Is  the  most  Important 
branch  of  agriculture.  Cotton  and  sugar,  also,  are 
raised ;  but  the  canes  are  small,  aiul  the  produce  is  dark, 
moist,  and  of  very  infisrior  qiulity.  Tobacco  does  itot 
succeed,  nor  Is  opium  much  cultivated,  though  the  poppy 
grows  abundantly.  Barley  is  sown  occasionalljr  In  spring 
as  a  areen  crf>p  for  horses  and  cattle ;  It  Is  cut  about  the 
middle  of  May,  after  which  the  ground  is  ploughed,  and 
pUnted  with  rice.  Wheat  is  little  cultivated,  and  is  of 
bad  quality;  but  excellent  Oour  is  imported  from 
Astrakhan.  Unhusked  rice  It  used  as  dry  food  for  horses 
and  mules.  Silk  was  formerly  raised  only  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  it  uipears  that  since  the  government  monopoly 
ceased  some  few  vears  ago,  more  aitenti«>n  has  beeu  paid 
to  It.  and  Its  price  has  fallen.  The  trade  of  the  prov. 
Is  chiefly  with  Russia  in  rice,  silk,  and  cotton,  which  U 
exchanges  for  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  com, 
lobaeoo.  cutlery,  Jkc. 

The  Inhabs.  are  d(>scr{bed  as  **  vain.  Ignorant,  and  ar- 
rogant, cofuMering  themselves  as  persons  of  mighty  Im- 
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^ortnee,  faptrlor  to  all  ftnmffen.  Tbdr  lgnonat09  of 
•very  thinf  Mjrood  their  own  pror.  U  profound  to  a 
dtfree  hardly  credible.  Their  bigotry  In  reUsioo*  mat- 
ter* is  exceuire,  though  chiefly  confined  to  lurrot ;  for 
there  are  fow  who  do  not  tranagreM  every  article  of  in- 
blbltloo :  all  of  them  drink  strong  liquors  and  eat 
opium."  In  their  appearance  and  dress  they  greatly  re- 
semble other  Perstsns,  but  swarthy  and  almost  black 
men  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  elsewhere. 
The  natives  are  regarded  as  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Persians ;  and,  in  Uie  time  of  Timour  Bee,  they  de« 
fended  their  retreats  and  castles  with  so  much  courage 
and  aMIItr,  as  to  secure  their  independence.  This  prov. 
Is  also  SMd  to  have  twen  the  gfAod  seat  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  S«re«d  Deere  (or  White  Demon)  and  Rus- 
tom,  prince  of  Zablestan  ;  and  the  relief  of  bis  sovereign, 
Who  bad  been  besieged  in  the  dty  of  Blaaanderan,  is  one 
of  the  most  glorious  exploits  recorded  in  the  life  of  the 
Persian  hero.  The  clilef  dtles  are  Sari,  Balfroth,  Per- 
rab*d,  ax¥l  Amul.  Most  of  the  towns  and  Tillages  are 
«^)en,  well  built,  and  dellghtfolly  situated  eithrr  on  ver- 
dant hills  or  in  fertile  and  well> watered  valleys.  Among 
the  numerous  public  works  of  Shah  Abbas  tne  Great,  is 
a  magnificent  causeway  of  great  length,  running  nearly 
pwralMl  to  the  Caspian.  The  pavement,  even  now.  is 
perfect  in  many  places,  though  it  has  hardly  ever  been 
repaired.  In  some  places  it  is  above  90  yards  wide, 
with  ditches  on  each  side ;  and  on  it  are  manv  brldves, 
under  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  nce-flelds. 
{Fras^r't  Trot,  on  the  Skoret  of  ike  CatpUmi  Km- 
•eir,  *c. ) 

MAZZARA  (an.  Emporium,  or  Miu»arm),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Sicily,  on  its  W.  coast,  intend.  Trapanl.  cap. 
distr.,  oo  the  Saleml  (an.  Maxxara),  at  its  mouth,  11 
n.  S.E.  Marsala,  lat.  87®  3y  56"  N. ;  long.  12°  9e  B. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  8ji65.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of 
Saracenic  construction,  flanked  by  small  square  towers, 
and  has  an  old  ruinous  castle  at  Its  8.W.  angle.  The 
domes  of  Its  churches  give  Masxara  an  imposing  aspect 
from  the  sea ;  but  the  contrast,  on  entering  the  town,  is 
DO  less  striking.  The  streets  are  narrow,  unpaved,  fllthy, 
and  swarm  artth  pigs:  the  public  buildings,  for  civil 
purposes,  are  large,  iieavy,  snd  mean;  and  those  for 
•cclesiastlcal  purposes,  being  very  numerous,  wr  need 
not  wonder  that  it  should  have  become  a  common  saying, 
"  that  every  house  in  Massara  has  a  priest  and  a  pig  r* 
the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  useful  animal  of  the 
two.  The  principal  square  has  a  singular  appearance, 
fh>m  the  antiquated  style  of  Its  architecture;  pro- 
bably of  the  1 1  th  century,  from  its  having  an  equestrian 
statue  of  CTount  Roger  destroying  a  Saracen,  over  the 
cathedral  oate.  Besides  the  cathedral,  an  edifice,  re. 
markable  for  its  fine  cupola,  the  principal  buildings  In 
this  square  are  the  bishop's  palace,  the  senate-house, 
and  the  residence  of  Count  Oaxiiri.  **  In  the  cathedral 
porch  are  preserved  three  sarcophagi :  the  finest  of  them 
bears  a  ttas-rellef,  representing  the  battle  of  the  Ama- 
tons ;  the  second,  the  rape  of  Proserpine ;  the  third, 
and  most  inferior,  the  Calydon  hunt.  At  the  convent  of 
St.  Michael  is  a  Roman  tomb,  and  some  marble  inscrip- 
tioos:  these,  with  a  small  collection  of  Punic,  Saracenic, 
and  Roman  coins,  are  nearly  the  sum  of  the  antique 
remains.  Nor  are  there  any  modem  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts."  (SmyfAr's  5&rr^,  3S6.)  Massara  has  an  hos- 
pital, a  college,  and  a  theatre.  Its  port,  which  now,  as 
in  antiquity.  Is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Salemi, 
is  conveni<»it  enough  for  boats  and  small  craft,  but  larger 
vesaels  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  an  exposed  roadstead, 
in  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water.  The  entrance  of  the 
port  is  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  St  Vitus,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  town.  In  whose  honour  a  festival  is  held  here 
in  August.  Notwithstanding  the  badness  of  its  port, 
Massara  enjoys  a  considerat>le  trade.  It  has  a  carrico' 
tore,  for  the  warehousing  of  com.  of  which  It  exports 
considerable  quantities  ;  luid  It  also  exports  pulse,  wine, 
fruit,  fish,  barilla,  madder,  oU,  and  soap.  (Sm^*9  SicOg, 
9M— 228.,  Ac.) 

Massara,  or  Emporium,  was  taken  by  storm  by  Han- 
nibal, preriously  to  his  commencing  the  siege  of  Selinus ; 
but  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance In  antiouity.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt, 
were  Sicily  subject  to  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  go- 
▼emment,  amiable  of  developing  its  gigantic  resources, 
that  Masxara  would  rise  to  rery  considerable  distinction 
as  a  shipping  port.  It  was  here  that  the  Saracens  landed 
when  they  fnvaded  uid  conquered  Sicily.  {Smytke,  mbi 
anpra  :  Ancient  Universal  Hietory,  xvil.  360.  8vo.  ed. ; 
Hoare^s  Cia$*ical  Tour,  ^c,  i.  75—77.) 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon,  called  the  Marobea, 
being  a  violent  agitation  of  the  sea,  is  witnessed  on  this 
port  of  the  Sicilian  coast.  **  Its  approach  is  announced 
by  a  stillness  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a  lurid  sky  :  when 
auddenly  the  water  rises  nearly  2  ft.  above  its  usual  level, 
and  rushes  Into  the  credts  with  amaxing  rapidity ;  but,  in 
a  few  minutes,  racedes  again  with  equalveloclty.  disturb- 
ing the  mod,  and  occasioning  a  noisome  eflluvla :  during 
lla  coDtimMBoe,  tba  fish  float  quite  helpless  <m  the  turbid 
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soHhce,  and  ara  aasUy  taken.  Theta  rapid  changes  ge- 
nerally continue  from  half  an  hour  to  upwards  of  two 
hours,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  breeae  tnm  the  S., 
which  quidily  incrcaste  to  heavy  gusts."  Captain  Smyth 
has  some  specuLoioos  as  to  the  cause  of  tols  singular 
phenomenon,  for  which  we  beg  to  refer  to  his  work. 
ISmtflke's  SicHg,  pp.  224—228.) 

KIRATH,  a  marlt.  ca  of  Ireland,  on  Its  B.  coast,  pror. 
Leinster^havlog  N.  the  cos.  of  Louth,  Mooaghan,  and 
Cavan,  W.  Westmeath,  S.  King's  Co.  and  Kiidare,  and 
E.  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  567,127  acres,  of 
which  only  about  5.A00  are  said  to  be  unimproved  or 
waste.  Surface  mostiv  flat,  or  only  slightly  undulating ; 
soil,  clay  or  loam,  on  limestone  or  gravel,  and  generally 
very  fertile.  Graxlng  used  formerly  to  be  the  principal 
occupation ;  but,  since  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
tillage  has  been  gradually  extending,  and  is  now  spread 
over  more  than  4-5ths  of  the  co.  Notwithstanding  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  favourMble  situation  of  Meath. 
the  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
occupiers,  are  alike  bad.  A  rotation  of  crops  Is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  introduced';  com  rreqnentir  follows  com 
for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  when  (Allows  do  occur,  titer 
are  in  eeneral  wretchedly  executed,  so  that  the  land  is  ia 
general  foul  and  in  bad  order.  Latteriy,  however,  a 
better  system  has  begun  to  make  Its  way  into  the  co., 
and  the  stock  and  Iropiemeots  of  husbandry  have  been  a 
good  deal  ameliorated.  Even  the  better  sort  of  fanners 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  badly  lodged  ;  and  the  cabina 
of  the  cottiers  and  labourers  are  In  the  last  degree  filthy 
and  wretched.  Potatoes  constitute  |  of  the  food  of  the 
bulk  of  the  peo|4e ;  oatmeal  and  churned  milk  are  some- 
times added,  but  they  rarely  taste  butchers'-meat,  the 
pig  being  usually  sold  to  assist  In  paying  the  rent.  There 
are  some  large  estates;  but  property  is  better  divided 
than  in  most  Irish  cos.  Tillage  farms  vary  from  5  to  50, 
and  some  few  extend  to  100  acres.  Average  rent  of  land, 
18r.  an  acre,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Irish 
CO.,  except  Dublin.  Minerals  and  manufisctures  of  no 
importance.  Irish  language  pretty  generally  spoken. 
Principal  river,  the  Boyne.  Principal  towns,  Navan  and 
Keils.  Meath  Is  divided  Into  12  baronies  and  147  pars. 
In  1831,  it  had  29,796  inhab.  houses,  31,632  families,  and 
176,826  inhab.,  of  whom  88,998  were  males,  and  87,833 
females. 

MEAUX  (an.  Jaiinum,  afterwards  Meldi),  a  town  of 
France,  d£p.  Sclne-et-Marae,  cap.  arrond..  on  both  sides 
the  Marae,  which  is  here  crossed  hJ  an  old  stone  bridge, 
24  m.  E.N.B.  Paris.  Pop.,  in  184A  7,n4.  It  Is  plea- 
santly situated,  and  Is  tolerably  well  built.  Its  ramparts 
have  been  laid  out  in  public  walks ;  and  It  has  some  good 
promenades  along  the  river,  and  a  spacious  public  square. 
The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic  edi- 
fices In  France,  was  begun  in  1282,  but  not  finished  till 
the  16th  century :  it  Is  328  ft.  fai  length,  137  ft.  in  breadth} 
the  height  of  iu  vault  being  150  ft.,  and  that  of  lu  tower 
213  ft.  Its  choir  and  sanctuary  are  extremely  elegant ; 
but  It  derives  its  chief  interest  ft^mi  its  containing  the 
remains  and  monument  of  Bossuet  (  who,  having  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Meaux  in  168L,  continued  in 
possession  of  the  see  till  his  death,  in  1704.  The  contro- 
versial writings  of  this  great  glory  of  the  Galilean  church 
display  extraordhuiry  learning  and  acuteness ;  but  It  is 
to  his  Discourg  sur  THiMtoire  VnivenrOe,  and  his  Orai' 
tons  Funibres,  that  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  Impe- 
rishable renown.  Exclusive  of  the  cathedral,  the  public 
buildings  comprise  the  episcopal  palace,  in  which  Is  the 
writing-Uble  of  Bossuet,  a  public  library,  with  14,000 
vols.,  the  college,  town-hall,  theatre,  two  asylums,  a 
Protestant  and  two  par.  churches,  and  cavalry  barracks. 
Meaux  has  manufactures  of  cotton  stuA,  earthenware, 
and  glue.  Numerous  fiour-roills  are  constructed  on  the 
Mame,  the  produce  of  which  Is  sent  to  Paris,  and  the 
town  has  a  good  deal  of  trade  In  this  and  other  articles  of 
farm  produce :  Its  trafflc  is  greatly  fkcllitated  by  the  ca- 
nals of  Ourcy  and  Comilion.  Meaux  is  very  ancient :  it 
was  made  a  bishopric  In  875 ;  was  twice  sacked  by  the 
Normans  In  the  nmth  century  ;  and  was  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  by  Phillppe-le-Bel.  The  French  Pro- 
testants first  preached  publicly  In  this  town,  and  it  was 
the  first  to  abandon  the  league,  and  submit  to  Henry  IV. 
(  Huto.Mrt.  Seine-et'Mame,  Ae. ) 

MECCA,  one  of  the  most  liaraous  cities  of  the  eastern 
world,  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed,  and  the  great 
centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  pilgrims  or  ha4iis  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  in  Arabia,  prov.  El.Hed)as,  51  ro. 
E.  from  the  port  of  DJidda  (which  see),  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  270  m.  S.  by  E.  Medina;  laK  %\'=>W  W  N.,  long. 
40°  15*  E.  Pop.  28.000.  ?  This  celebrated  dty,  which, 
being  forbidden  ground  to  Christlaiu,  was  known  to 
Europeans  only  through  indirect  and  suspicious  informa- 
tion from  Mohammedans  or  African  renegades,  was  a 
few  years  ago  visited,  in  disguise,  by  Burckhardt ;  who 
has  given  a  verr  fUll  though  rather  tedious  descrip. 
tion  of  the  localities,  climate,  inhabitants,  government, 
religious  ceremonies,  and  pilgrim  visiters,  not  only  of 
this  city,  but  also  of  Medina  (which  see).      Mecca 
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(Uterallj  meaning  **the  pUc*  of  UMOibly,"  but  pom< 
poiuljr  entitled  bj  the  Arabt  (ym-eUKitra^  **  mother 
of  towns/'  and  Beltd-al-Amepnt  **  region  or  the  fSdth- 
ful,")  stands  In  a  long,  narrow,  barren,  sandy  valley, 
running  N.  and  S.,  called  In  the  Koran  **the  valley 
without  seeds."  It  Is  a  straggling  town,  nearly  8m.  in 
length,  but  nowhere  more  than  about  600  paces  In 
breadth  ;  the  streets,  which  are  irregular,  unpaved,  and 
dusty,  are  generally  wider  than  those  of  other  eastern 
cities.  The  handsomest  entrance  is  fh>m  DJldda,  the 
S.W.  quarters  comprising  some  of  the  best  houses ;  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  mosque,  which  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  Mecca,  there  are  3  or  4  other  good  streets ;  the 
best  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  fif  esaa,  the  great  resort  of 
the  Turkish  pilgrims,  and  the  uoisiest,  as  well  as  most 
frequented,  part  of  the  town.  "  Indeed."  says  Burck- 
hardt,  **  the  Mesaa  resemble  a  Constantin<»oIitan  ba- 
xaar.  Many  shops  are  kept  by  Turks  from  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  for  the  sale  of  swords,  watches,  copies  of 
the  Koran,  and  second-hand  Turkish  dresses:  and 
there  are  numerous  venders  of  pies,  sweetmeats,  ftc. 
Here,  too.  are  numerous  coSlee.houses,  crowded  during 
the  Hadi  trom  3  In  the  morning  till  11  at  night ;  barbers* 
shops,  auction  rooms,  Ac.  W.  of  the  Mesaa  branches  ofT 
a  street  called  Soucyga,  or  the  Little  Market,  which 
though  narrow,  is  the  neatest  street  in  Mecca,  being  re- 
cularly  cleaned  and  sprinkled  with  water.  Here  the  rich 
India  merchants  offer  for  sale  their  piece-goods.  Cash- 
mere shawls,  muslins,  perfumes,  Mecca  balsam,  aloe- 
wood,  civet,  Ac,  strings  of  coral,  necklaces  of  carnelian, 
■eal-rlngs,  and  various  kinds  of  China  ware,  and  Abys- 
sinian slaves.  In  fact,  the  Soucj-ga,  being  the  coolest 
spot  In  the  town  during  mid-day,  u  on  that  account  the 
most  Arequented  ;  and  here  all  the  gentlemen-Aa</t«  take 
their  morning  and  evening  lounge,  smoke  their  pipes, 
and  hear  or  teU  the  news.**  (BurckhardW*  Arabia^  1. 
812—819.) 

The  quarter  called  Shamye  Is  likewise  well  built, 
being  chiefly  inhabited  by  merchants  or  olamat  (clergy) 
attached  to  the  mosoue,  and  fk^uented  at  the  nilgrim- 
time  by  merchants  from  Damasciu ;  In  whose  shops  are 
found  silks,  cambrics,  cold  and  silver  thread,  hand- 
kerchielk,  carpets,  dried  faults,  pistachios,  ftc.  Near 
those  Ust  mentioned,  also,  is  another  respectably-built 
quarter,  called  Garara,  inhabited  \xf  some  of  the 
wealthiest  native  merchants.  These  are  certainly 
the  best  parts  of  the  town,  comprising  lofty  stone 
houses,  often  3  stories  high,  surmounted  by  handsome 
terraces,  and  (what  is  unusual  in  eastern  towns)  having 
rows  of  windows  fronting  the  streets.  The  town,  how- 
ever, is  not  lighted.  Is  scantily  supplied  with  water,  and 
contains  many  quarters,  which.  In  fllth  and  closeness, 
might  vie  with  the  dirtiest  parts  of  Constantinople. 
Though  once  walled  on  3  sides,  Mecca  is  at  present 
entirely  open;  but  the  neighbouring  mountains  are 
sufflcieotly  high  to  form  a  tolerably  strong  barrier 
against  an  enemy ;  and  on  the  rising  ground  S.  of  the 
dty  stands  the  great  castle,  a  massive  square  structure, 
with  thick  walls  and  solid  towers,  comprising  a  bomb- 
proof magasine,  a  reservoir  for  water,  and  accommo- 
dation for  1,000  men.  With  this  exception,  Mecca  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  destitute  of  public  bulldlnos ;  for  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  sherllk,  though  handsome,  are 
merely  private,  and  not  large  dwdlings.  and  the  m«- 
dreteMt  or  colleges,  are  now  converted  «ther  into  store- 
houses or  lodgings  for  pilgrims.  This  circumstance  Is,  no 
doubt,  attributable  to  the  veneration  of  the  peo|^  for 
their  holy  hoose,  and  this  feeling  prevents  them  from 
eractlnff  any  structure  which  might  seem  to  rival  the 
great  ouect  of  their  allbction. 

The  BeitmUak,  otherwise  called  St  JZaroM,  the  chleT 
glory  of  Mecca,  and  the  resort  of  evenr  pioos  Mussul- 
man who  regards  the  Ii^unctlon  of  the  Koran*,  is  a 
building  by  no  nteans  remarkable  either  for  sise  or 
beauty;  standing  on  low  ground.  In  an  oblong  en- 
closure about  300  ft.  hi  length  and  300  ft.  In  breadth, 
formed  by  ool<mnades,  roofed   with  numerous  small 

Clastered  cupolas,  supported  by  450  pillars,  about  80  ft. 
1  height,  of  marble,  or  Mecca  stone.  The  temple  has 
been  so  often  ruined  and  repaired,  that  it  has  no 
traces  of  remote  antiqui^.  The  walls,  arches,  and 
minarets  at  the  angles  of  the  building  are  gaudily 
painted  in  stripes  of  yellow,  red.  and  blue ;  but  painttngs 
of  flowers  In  the  usual  Mussulman  style  are  nowhere 
seen,  and  the  colonnades  are  very  clmnsUy  paved.    The 
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Kaaba,  or  Holy  House,  which  ooconlea  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure,  and  Is  the  great  attraction  for  all  pilgrims, 
lays  claim  to  a  for  more  remote  origin  than  that  of 
Mohammedanism ;  and,  though  we  may  safely  doubt  the 
alleged  foct  of  Its  having  been  built  by  Aln^Jiam  and 
Ishmael,  assisted  by  the  angel  Gabriel  If  there  can  b« 
no  question  that  its  genuine  antiquity  ascends  beyond 
the  Christian  sera.  In  all  probability,  the  Kaaba  it 
alluded  to  by  Diodorus  Slculus,  when  speaking  of  a 
temple  held  in  superior  sanctity  by  aii  Arabians.  In  th« 
second  centtuj  Maximus  Tyrius  attributes  to  the  Araba 
the  worship  of  a  stone ;  and  this,  if  not  identical  with,  b, 
at  any  rate,  analogous  to  the  **  black  stone  *'  of  Mecca, 
which,  as  Giblton  justly  remarks.  Is  deeply  tainted  with 
the  reproach  of  an  Idolatroiu  origin.  (Gihbtm,  ix.  847.) 
The  Kaaba,  which  was  all  hot  rebuilt  in  1687,  after 
having  suffored  great  tlamage  ttom  flre.  Is  an  oblons 
massive  structmre,  18  paces  in  length,  14  do.  in  breadth, 
and  fhim  35  to  40  ft.  In  height ;  its  tloor  being  oouttd 
with  silver,  and  onbelllshed  with  gold  ornaments.  At 
the  N.E.  comer,  near  the  door.  Is  the  ** Black  Stone** 
previously  alluded  to,  obligingly  brought  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  as  his  contribution  to  the  building :  It  forms  part 
of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  structure,  4  or  6  ft.  above 
the  groimd ;  being  oval>shaped,  7  inches  In  tUameter. 
of  a  darii  brown  coloinr,  somewhat  resemMlnsr  lavai 
and  surrounded  by  a  border  of  cement  and  sUver,  to 
prevent  Its  belngwom  away  by  the  kisses  and  touches  of 
the  pilgrims.  Kotmd  the  biulding  is  a  broad  mari^ 
pavement ;  and  at  the  S.E.  comer  Is  another  stone,  mndh 
revered  by  all  visiters,  but  of  a  less  noble  origin,  and  leas 
holy  than  the  other.  The  4  sitles  of  the  kaaba  are  coTered 
with  a  curtain  of  embroidered  black  silk  stuff,  called  the 
ke»ma^  anntially  brought  fh>m  Cairo  at  the  time  of  the 
Had),  *nd  renewed  with  some  not  veiy  decorous  ceremo- 
nies. The  holy  fountain  of  Zem-iem,  (said  to  be  that  so 
opportunelv  foimd  by  Hagar,  when  her  son  Ishmarl  was 
dying  of  thirst.)  which  supplies  the  town  with  water  for 
drifuimg  or  aUution  (its  use  for  other  mirposes  being  for- 
bfcltlen),  Is  enclosed  in  a  substantial  square  building^ 
baring  a  hantlsome  marble-foced  entrance,  with  marble 
basins  for  ablution,  and  a  room  appropriated  to  the  pil- 
grims, who  come  here  in  crowtls  to  taste  the  miractilous 
fotmtain.  From  before  dawn  till  near  midnight,  the  welW 
room  is  constantly  fllled  with  visiters ;  all  of  whom.  If 
not  disposed  to  buy  the  services  of  the  attendant,  maj 
themselves  draw  freely  txtan  the  well.  Variotu  sttn'iea 
are  afloat  respecting  the  origin  and  rirtues  of  this  sacred 
spring,  which,  of  course,  are  all  believed  by  orthodox 
visiters,  few  of  whom  leave  Mecca  without  carrying  away 
some  oi  the  water  in  ccmper  or  tin  bottles,  to  cive  away 
to  their  friends,  and  Ibr  their  own  use  during  lUness,  and 
their  ablution  after  death.  These  are  the  chief  bolld. 
incs  within  the  enclostire ;  but  none  of  them  can  be  coo. 
sioered  as  consecrated,  exc^  during  the  hour  of  prayer  j 
for  at  other  times,  barbers,  and  all  kinds  of  retad 
vendors,  porters.  Idlers,  ftc.,  are  to  be  met  with  at  every 
turn.  (AfrcAAonft,  voLI.  p.  878.)  In  several  parts  oi 
the  colonnade,  public  schotds  are  held  for  the  In- 
struction of  yoimg  children;  while.  In  other  parts,  e 
few  professors  tIeUver  theological  letitnres,  whkh  meet, 
however,  with  little  patronam  from  the  irflKrims,  who, 
with  all  their  anxi^  to  visit  the  holy  house,  are, 
like  all  Turks,  too  much  attached  to  Uie  Mce  far 
nienU  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  tloctrines  either  of 
theologians  or  men  of  science.  The  exterior  of  the 
mosque  Is  adorned  with  seven  tiwadrangnlar  minarets, 
f^om  the  simimits  of  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
busy  scene  around.  There  are  19  gates,  distributed  with- 
out any  order  or  symmetry  ( and  the  outside  walls  are 
formeci  by  the  surrounding  houses,  which  during  the 
pilgrimage  are  let,  at  enormous  rents,  to  the  wealthiest 
hacUis.  with  whom  it  is  a  grand  obfect  to  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  holy  house.  The  wimlows  of  these  house* 
overlook  the  inclosure ;  and  hence  their  occupiers  are 
enabled  to  Join  In  manv  of  the  mosque  services  without 
stirring  flrom  home.  The  service  of  the  mosque  occupies 
a  vast  ntratber  of  people,  as  the  Im^ns,  Muftis,  oOoers 
of  the  Zem-sem,  Mtaeddhu,  Olemas,  lunpllghters,  and 
menial  servants,  all  of  whom  receive  r^ularpay,  besldee 
sharing  the  presents  made  by  the  pilgrims.  Tnerevenuee 
of  the  mosque  were  formerly  very  extensive;  but  its 
wealth  has  greatly  declined,  nor  does  It  now  possess  any 
treasures  except  a  few  golden  lamps,  the  establishment 
being  kept  up  almost  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  sultan. 
The  first  oOIoer  of  the  mosque  is  the  Naifb  (d  Haram,  or 
warden,  who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Kaidw,  receives  the 
pilgrims'  contributions,  and  tUrects  the  repairs  of  the 
tMiikiing.  Next  to  him  Is  the  Aga  of  the  eunuchs,  a  body 
of  about  40  negroes  who  periorm  the  duty  of  police  of- 
flcers  In  the  temple ;  preventing  disonlers,  and  washing 
and  sweeping  the  pavement  round  the  Kaaba.    In  the 
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caHng  wind  prerallt.  The  wet  MMon  b  tn  Dec. ;  but 
the  ralnt  are  not  so  continuous  as  In  other  tropical 
countries.  Intermittent  and  inflammatory  fevers,  dy- 
sentery, elephantiasis,  and  stone,  are  common  dis- 
eases ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  general  health  of  the 
town,  Burclihardt  says,  "  1  seldom  ei^oyed  perfect  health 
while  in  Mecca:  I  was  twice  attacked  by  lever,  attributable 
chieflv  to  iMd  water  ,  and,  even  on  those  days  when  I  was 
tree  from  disease,  I  felt  great  lassitude,  depression  of 
spirits,  and  total  want  of  appetite."  (vol.  1.  p-  450.) 

The  territories  of  Mecca,  Tayf,  Goufade,  and  Yembo, 
were,  previously  to  the  Wahabee  and  P.gyptian  conquests, 
under  the  command  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  who  held  his 
authority  firom  the  Grand  Seignior ;  but  when  the  Porte 
was  no  longer  able  to  send  urge  armies  with  the  Hadi 
caravans  to  secure  her  power  in  the  Hedjas,  the  Sheriff 
became  independent.  The  Wahabees  (who  are  to  the 
Mohammedan  religion  what  the  Protestant  churches  are 
to  Christianity)  Vnik  possession  of  Mecca  In  1802,  and 
retained  it  till  1813,  when  Mehemet  All  restored  the  holy 
cities  to  the  nominal  protection  of  the  Porte,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  placed  them  effectually  under  his  own 
control.  (BurcMkardt's  Arabia,  1.  171.,  ad  JUiem,  and 
ii.  1-86.) 

MECHLIN  (Fr.  Malinet),  a  dty  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Antwerpt  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Dyle,  a  tributary  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  on  the  road  t>etwoen  Antwerp  and  Brus^ls, 
14  m.  S.S.B.  the  former,  and  14  m.  N.N.B.  the  latter. 
Pop.,  in  1845.  a7>''<34.  The  Dyle  divides  Mechlin  Into 
two  parts.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  broad,  weli-naved, 
and  clean  streets.  Houses  grotesque,  antiquated,  and 
frequently  of  a  large  sixe  ;  but,  being  painted  in  f^ont, 
they  look  clean  and  cheerAil.  The  fortifications  were 
deraolithed  by  the  French,  In  1804.  The  most  remark- 
able public  building  is  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice, 
commenced  in  the  l2th  century.  The  body  of  this 
buildinK  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  present 
altitude  of  the  morisco  tower  attached  to  It,  and  still  less 
with  the  height  to  which  it  was  originally  Intended  to  be 
carried.  This  massive  tower,  with  iu  truncated  steeple, 
begun  in  145*i,  is  370  ft.  above  ground,  being  the  height 
of  the  croKS  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  and,  bad  it  been 
completed  according  to  the  original  design,  it  would  have 
been  GIO  It.  high.  The  Last  Supper,  the  altar-piece, 
is  by  Rubens :  the  h^s  of  the  apostles  and  style  of 
dra|iery  are  said  to  Efo  In  his  best  manner;  but  the 
Christ  Is  a  failure,  and  the  picture  is  mildewed.  The 
church  of  the  Kdcollets  has  the  famous  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Vandyke.*  "  This,"  savs  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds, "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  capital  oT  all  bis  works, 
In  respect  of  the  variety  and  extenMveness  of  the  design, 
and  the  Judidoiu  disposition  of  the  whole.  It  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  the  world,  and 
gives  the  highest  idea  of  Vandyke's  powers."  {Rey- 
noida's  Works,  ii.  273.  ed.  1819.)  There  are  pictures  by 
Rubens  in  the  cathedral,  and  some  of  the  other  churches, 
of  which  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  church  of 
St.  John,  Is,  probably,  the  best.  After  the  churches,  the 
bishop's  palace,  town-hall,  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry, 
the  Franciscan  convent,  and  the  Bfguinage,  a  large  asy- 
lum for  800  widows,  or  aged  women,  are  the  principal 
public  buildings.  Mechlin  is  the  see  of  an  arnibishop, 
who  is  primate  of  Belgium,  and  has  a  revenue  of  about 
4,{XtOl  a  year.  It  Is  tt>e  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  ju- 
risdiction, and  the  residence  of  a  military  commandant. 
It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminarv,  a  collie,  an  academy 
of  painting,  a  society  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  mont-de- 
pitU.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  lace,  of  a  coarser  and  stouter  kind  than  that  of  Bnu- 
sels ;  but  this  has  latterly  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
superseded  by  the  Nottingham  lace,  and  it  is  said  that 
only  eight  houses  are  now  engaged  in  the  bushicss. 
AuKmsr  its  other  fabrics  are  those  of  cashmere  shawls, 
and  gilt  leather  chairs :  the  latter  were  at  one  time  an 
article  of  export,  and  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  400  work- 
men are  still  engaged  in  their  nunuikcture. 

Mechlin  Aimlsnes  a  peculiar  species  of  beer,  of  a  light, 
body,  which  acquires,  by  keeping,  a  vinous  flavour  and 
quality.  Another  delicacy  peculiar  to  this  city  is  the 
**  Difeimtr  de  MaUmtM,"  a  dish  much  admired  by  travel- 
lers as  well  as  natives.  Into  which  pigs*  feet  and  ears 
enter  as  important  constituents. 

Mechlin  nas  an  extensive  trade  in  flax,  com,  and  oil 
The  tide  ascends  the  Dyle  to  a  league  abore  the  city, 
which  Is  acccMlble  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
Arom  the  Scbddt.  Mechlin  is  connected  with  Louvain 
br  a  canal  navigable  bv  vessels  of  160  tons :  it  would 
auo,  but  fin'  the  absurd  opposition  of  its  magistrates, 
have  been  tbe  central  dtp6t  of  the  Belgian  railways  ;  but 
this  has  been  fixed  without  its  boandiwy,  a  circumstance 
which  those  by  whom  H  was  occasioned  now  deeply  re* 
greC. 

As  early  as  the  6th  ctntary,  Mechlin  appears  to  have 


•  TMs  Is  8lr  Joriins  IUvimM*^  stataiMnt.    STr.  Mmmv,  on  th« 
,  Mars  that  this  Islbs  allarplw*  «rUM  eadndtiU !  J^an  mM«, 
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been  a  place  of  Importance,  and  the  ca]».  of  a  lordship. 
It  suffered  severely  from  war,  plague,  and  fire  In  the 
middle  ages ;  and  in  modem  times  nas  been  repeatedly 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  English,  and  rrencfa. 

iDe  Ctoet  i  Hnuchling;  Br<fttim,  by  Emerson  Tennent, 
Ssq.  M.  P.  ;  MurrasT*  Handbook  /or  N.  Qenmanjf,  ^c, 
passim. 

MECKLENBURG,  a  territory  In  N.  Germany.  Y>e- 
tween  lat.  580  and  fi4o  20*  N..  and  long.  10°  »y  and  19> 
A7'  E. ;  having  N.  the  Baltic.  E.  and  S.  the  Prussian 
dom.,  and  W.  Hanover.  Denmarit,  and  Labeck.  Arni, 
5.843  sq.  m.    Pop.  about  572,500.    It  Is  divided  into 

1.   MBCKLXNBUaO-SCRWBBIN    (GRAND    DUCRT   OP),  « 

State  of  N.  Germany,  between  lat.  53^  7'  and  5ft0  aO'  N.. 
and  long.  10"  37'  and  l3o  IV  E. ;  baring  E.  Pomerania 
and   Mecklenburg. Strelits,    S.  Brandenburg,    W.    the 
Hanoverian  and  Danish  provs.  of  Loneborg  and  Lauen- 
burg,  the  principality  of  Ratseburg,  belonging  to  M.- 
StreliU,  and  the  territory  of  Lubeck,  and  NT  the  Baltic. 
Length,  E.  to  W.,about  110m.;  average  breadth  nnarlj 
45m.    Area,  4.833  sq.  m.    Pop..  In  184% 534,394.    Medt- 
lenburg  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  N.  Germany ;  It  la 
not,  however,  a  dead  level,  but  has  an  imdulatlng  surfkse, 
interspersed  with  some  ranges  of  low  hills,  one  of  which, 
the  Ruhneburg,  rises  to  nearly  GOO  It  above  the  level  of 
the  Baltic.    It  has  several  rivers  of  some  sise,  as  the 
Rechnitz,  constituting  Its  N.E.  boundary,  the  Wamow, 
Stepnits,  ftc,  flowing  to  the  Baltic,  the  Elde,  a  tributary 
of  the  Elbe,  and  others ;  and  a  great  number  of  lakes, 
that  of  Murits,  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  50  sq.  m., 
and  is  elevated  216  Rhenish  ft  above  the  sea,  being  by  6tr 
the  largest  lake  in  N.  Germanv ;  next  to  It  Is  the  lake  <tf 
Schwerin,  having  the  cap.  or  the  duchy  on  hs  banks. 
Notwithstanding  Its  high  Ut,  this  grand  duchy  haa 
a  milder  climate  than  most  parts  or  Germany.     The 
mean  temp,  of  Germany  being  taken  at  5P  Fahr.  (RO 
5^   R.),  that  of  Mecklenburg  will  be  about  52^  y  F. 
(9°  R.)    But  the  winter  is  severe,  tbe  average  temp,  of 
that  season  being  little  above  the  fircesing-point :  the 
atmosphere,  also.  Is  particularly  hiraiid.  which,  added  to 
the  moisttire  of  the  soil,  renders  catarrhs  and  coostnop- 
tions  frequent.    The  surlkce  and  soil  are  very  various. 
On  either  border  of  the  principal  range  of  hills  a  poor 
sandv  tract  extends,  covered  with  heath ;  and  few  parta 
of  Germany  are  worse  cultivated  or  more  thinly  mha- 
tHted  than   that  between   Schwerin   and  Gustrow,  • 
distance  of  nearly  40  m.    To  the  S.  of  this  district  the 
soil  is  somewhat  better :  and  beyond  Gustrow,  towards 
what  was  formerly  Swedish  Pomerania,  the  sand  gra- 
dually changes  Into  a  fertile  loam,  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  rye  and  wheat    Near  tbe  Baltic  the  soil  Is,  for 
the  most  Mrt,  a  meagre  sand.  Intermixed  with  stripea 
of  loam.    With  the  exception  of  the  sandy  heaths,  tbe 
(kce  of  the  country  Is  cheerful  and  pleasing ;  the  land  la 
mostly  enclosed ;  the  woods,  which  are  extensive,  are 
scattered  over  tbe  cotratry,  and  on  the  borders  of  tbe 
lakes  good   meadow  lands  occasionally  present  them- 
selves.     Mecklenbura    Is    essentially   an   agricultural 
cotratry.    It  is  generally  divided  into  large  estates.    The 
demesnes  of  the  sovereign  comprise  4-lOths  of  the  land, 
and  those  of  the  nobility,  knights,  Ac.,  nearly  5-IOths  ; 
leaving  about  I -10th  In  the  possession  of  the  munici- 
palities and  a  few  monastic  Institutions.     Farms  are 
Kenerally  very  extensive :  they  vary  fhm  800  to  1,000  or 
1,200  acres.    About  one  fourth  part  of  the  prov.  Is  cttl- 
tlvated  by  proprietors  resident  on  their  own  estates,  and 
who  are  fireqtiently  very  Intelligent  and  well-informed  ; 
about  a  half  te  occupied  by  farmers,  and  a  quarter  by  pea- 
sants or  boors.    The  sererity  of  the  winter  makes  it 
necessary  to  have  farm  buildings  sufflcimit  to  accommo- 
date the  lire  stock,  in  addition  to  the  com.  hay,  ftc. ;  and 
hence  a  gentleman's  hotise  has  near  it,  besides  Ubooren* 
cottages,  more  than  fire  times  the  extent  of  bams,  stables, 
cow  and  sheep  houses,  Ac,  that  would  be  required  In 
England  for  the  same  extent  of  land.    Farms,  when  let, 
are  usually  held  by  tenanU  on  leases,  varying  from  7  to 
21  years.    The  rent  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  situation,  *c.    It  is  uniformly  almost 
paid  In  money,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  prescribed  in 
the  lease  must  be  strlctlr  adhered  to.    The  best  tumt 
brought  In  1827,  according  to  Mr.  Jacob,  about  12s.  an 
acre ;  the  medium  lands  from  6s.  4d:  up  to  8«.  4<f.,  and 
the  sandv  districts  In  the  S.  from  2s.  to  3*.  2d.  an  acre  { 
but  he  thbiks  that  the  larger  portion  of  Und  In  the 
grand  duchy  did  not  then  produce  more  than  5s.  an  acre. 
Taxes  are  lower  than  In  most  parts  of  tbe  Continent. 
The  various  taxes  and  other  out-goings  borne  by  the 
proprietor  may  be  estimated  at  about  Id.  an  acre.    The 
stock  on  the  larger  farms  usually  belongs  to  the  tenants ; 
but  that  on  the  smaller  Carms,  held  by  peasants,  usually 
belongs  to  the  landlords. 

The  culthratton  of  wheat  (espedally  the  red  variety) 
has  Increased  greaUy  of  late  years,  and  Mecklenburg  1i 
now  one  of  tbe  principal  countries  of  Germany  for  the 
export  of  wheat.  Rostock  wheat  Is,  however,  inferior  to 
either  English  or  Dantiic  wheat  t  so  much  so,  that  while 
wheat  is  being  shipped  from  Rostock  at  18s.  a  quarter.  It 
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win  Mcb  S7«.  or  9U,  at  DsnCslc.  Next  to  com,  pea*, 
beam,  potatoes,  and  toraiM  are  principally  grown. 
Hemp  and  fUx  are  reared,  but  In  no  great  ouantitlea ; 
and  the  culture  of  tolMcco  ha*  rerr  much  dlmtnlsbed. 
Of  late  jeart  boraet.  instead  of  oxen,  nave  been  employed 
in  field  labour.  Tbe  fjstem  of  cultivation  correapoods 
with  that  of  Holstcin  and  Slenrfck.  After  a  fear't 
fa0ow  three  com  crops,  osnallv  rye,  barley,  and  oats, 
are  taL«n  In  soccessioo,  the  land  being  sown  down  with 
grass  seeds  ;  along  with  the  3d  com  crop,  acrop  of  hay  is 
taken  In  tbe  5th  year,  and  the  6th  and  7th  ycers  the 
ields  are  in  paatore.  (Jocoh't  Seamd  Bepori.)  The 
dtmate  is  too  eold  for  the  vine,  though  latterly  It  has 
been  raised  to  some  extent  at  Crevlts,  and  some  bad  wine 
bas  been  produced.  The  horses  and  homed  cattle, 
which  are  both  noroerous  and  excellent.  And  a  ready  sale 
in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  are  a  source  of  great 
proOt  to  the  landed  proprietors.  The  breed  of  horses 
has  twen  much  improred,  by  means  of  the  frand  ducal 
stud  at  Redefln  and  several  private  studs.  Sheep  have 
been  a  good  deal  hocraased  of  late :  the  stock  in  tbe  grand 
duchy  Is  now  estimated  at  about  I  J00,000,  and  wool  bas 
become  a  principal  article  of  export  Herds  of  hogs  and 
flocks  of  geese  are  met  with  in  everv  part  of  Mecklen- 
burg. The  former  wander,  nearly  wild,  through  the  fo^ 
rests,  feeding  on  acorns  and  rooU,  and  the  geese  literally 
cover  the  banks  of  tlie  lakes  and  rivers.  Tbe  latter 
supply  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  with  quills ;  and 
their  breasts,  smoked  and  cured  like  bacon,  are  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy. 

Tbe  pop.  has  increaaed  rmj  rapidly  within  the  last  25 
▼ears,  a  coosequeooe  partlv  of  tbe  breaking  up  of  the  old 
fbodal  system,  and  partly  of  tbe  introduction  or  the  potato, 
Jkc  The  number  of  Inbab.,  in  ISlt,  was  877^954,  wnereas. 
In  1837.  it  was  476,499,  being  an  taMrease  of  36  per  cent. 
During  tbe  10  years  previous  to  1836,  the  deaths  amounted 
to  10,oSb,  and  Um  births  to  16,07*)  a  year.  Mecklenburg  is 
stflLl,  however,  the  least  populous  portion  of  Germany ; 
tberebeteg  only  99inhab.  to  tbe  Bnalish  sq.m.  Till  within 
tbe  last  SO  years  the  peasants  were  in  a  state  of  mitigated 
slavery.  Tbey  could  acquire,  eqiov,  and  transmit  pro- 
perty, but  they  were  ad$eripti  glfottt  and  bound  to  the 
aoO.  so  as  to  be  sold  or  let  with  it.  The  government 
took  measures,  on  tbe  restoration  of  peace,  to  abolish  this 
relic  of  the  (Ipudal  ages ;  and.  about  1830,  all  the  peasanU 
wbo  still  remained  in  tbe  condition  of  serOi  (for  many  of 
tbe  proprietors  had  previously  emancipated  those  on 
their  estates)  were  declared  free,  though  their  actual 
manumission  did  not  take  pbwe  till  about  1836.  Tbey 
are  now.  however,  quite  free,  and  may  labour  where  and 
under  whatever  conditions  tbey  please  to  stlpuUte  with 
tbeir  employers.  Previously  to  tbe  emancipation  of  tbe 
peasantrr,  a  man  was  estimated  to  cost  during  harvest 
U.  Ad^  during  bi^-making  Is.  \4^  and  at  other  periods 
f^om  6tf.  to  is.  a  day.  Probably  but  few  changes  have 
yet  taken  place,  either  in  the  condition  or  appearance 
of  the  peasantry.  Tbe  country,  at  a  passing  view,  seems, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  futn-buildings  and  the  num- 
ber of  enclosures  and  woods,  to  be  more  prosperous 
than,  on  a  closer  examination,  is  found  to  be  tbe  case. 
**  On  a  nearer  approach.  It  Is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
IMIng  disgust  at  the  miserable  fllthlness  and  apparent 
poverty  of  the  peasants*  dwellings  and  of  their  clothing ; 
though  a  diflbrence  may  be  discerned  on  the  several  pro- 
perties, according  to  tbe  greater  or  less  degrees  of  pra- 
dence  and  kindness  of  the  various  proprietors."  {Jaeob't 
Rep.  on  Agrie.) 

Tbe  condition  of  tbe  peasants,  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
portion are  noble,  appears,  in  fMt,  to  be  much  depressed 
The  author  of  Qermany  and  the  Oetynam,  in  1835-36, 
says,  "  The  landsman,  unlike  bis  neighbour  in  Holstedn, 
Is  poor.  1  sought  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  oorofort 
and  plenty  whkb  had  delighted  me  in  Holsteln  ;  and  yet, 
like  tbe  latter,  Mecklenburg  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 

El.  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  and  exports  provisions  in 
quantities  to  Prussia  and  Hamburg,  while  the 
as  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  potatoes, 
horse-beans,  and  Botter-kraui.  During  my  tour  through 
tbe  more  remote  villages,  1  found  it  Impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  comfortable  dinner.  Frexh  meat  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question ;  the  general  bill  of  fare  at  the  inns  con- 
alsted  of  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  and  eggs,  and  those  of 
a  superior   class  added  bacon  and  sauer-kromt.    Mr 

-drink  was  confined  to  wretched  beer  or  schnapps ;  and. 
when  I  demanded  wine,  they  looked  at  me  as  if  my  in- 
tellects were  deranged.  Hy  bed  was  not  unf^uentlv 
a  straw  palliasse,  and  the  only  covering  a  feather  bed, 
enveloped  in  a  gay-coloured  cotton  cover ;  the  whole 

-  supported  on  a  bedstead,  5  It.  long,  composed  of  deal 
tMMuds  nailed  together,  in  Conn  not  unlike  a  padiing-box. 

'These  mlseralMe  arrangements  are  common  to  all 
the  remote  districts  of  M eddenburg ,  Pomerania,  and 


**As  Germany  supplies  Burope  with  princes  and 
priocesses.  It  would  appear  as  if  Mecklenburg  alone 
were  sufllelent  to  furnish  it  with  nobles;  for  it  is 
reckoned  that  the  nobility  include  the  half  of  the  pop., 
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tlie  possessions  of  6-6t1ia  of  theae  dignified  peraoos  being 
limited  to  their  genealogical  trees.  During  my  progress 
through  the  country,  I  met  with  a  herr  (baron)  wbo 
exercised  the  profession  of  relieving  men's  chins  of  what 
is  sometimes  considered  an  incumbrance ;  and  at  one  of 
the  inns  I  found  a  kerr  grqf  (count)  for  a  landlord,  a 
Jttm  grlUlmtn  (countess)  tor  a  landlady ;  tbe  young  A«fT<» 
gr^tn  (Died  the  places  of  ostler,  waiter,  and  boou,  while 
the  fair  young  frlkuUin  grqflmmem  were  the  cooks  and 
chambermaids.  I  was  iiuormed  that,  in  one  vUlaffa.  the 
whole  of  the  inbab.  were  noble  except  four,  and  these 
were  married  to  noble  frUmMmg."  iGu  wan a ,  Ac,  1. 
43, 44.) 

In  Mecklenbnrg  the  general  principle  la,  that  tery 
plaee  shall  provide  for  tts  own  poor,  either  separately 
or  in  common  with  others.  All  proprietors  are  bound 
to  provide  for  the  poor  on  their  estates ;  and.  In  f^- 
tberance  of  that  object,  are  entitled  to  levy  a  sum  of  about 
8d.  a  year  tnm  tbe  day-labourers,  and  4d.  itvm  the  maid- 
servants, ftc,  on  the  estatejLhough  but  lew  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  when  crown  lands  are  let, 
there  is  always  a  clause  In  the  contract,  regulating  mhat 
the  tenner,  tne  dairy  fisrmer,  the  smith,  and  the  shep- 
herd are  to  pay  for  behoof  of  the  poor.  The  higher 
classes,  pubac  ofllcers,  Ac,  should  pay  1  per  cent,  of 
their  income  to  tbe  poor's  fUnds.  All  poor  persons  have 
a  legal  claim  to  assistance,  a^d  such  work  must  be 
found  tbem  as  tbey  can  perform. 

About  80,000  cwts.  of  salt  are  obtained  annually ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  lime,  minerals  are  of  little  im- 
portance, and  mining  is  quite  neglected.  Mannfocturea 
are  not  very  considerable.  Tbe  principal  are  those  of 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics  ;  but  the  former  eaaployed,  in 
1834,  only  1,138  hands,  who  produced  goods  of  tbe  value 
of  about  371,000  doU.,  about  l-5th  part  of  which  was  ex- 
ported. Mecklenburg  is  Csmous,  even  in  Germany,  for 
tbe  distillation  of  com  spirits.  Every  one  may  carry  on 
the  tMsioess  of  distiller,  without  tax  or  reatricttoo  of  any 
kind ;  and  this  fStciUty  bas,  no  doubt,  tended  to  bicrease 
that  taste  for  ardent  spirits  which,  unhappily,  distin- 
guishes tbe  peasantry.  A  fow  cotton,  paper,  glass,  to- 
bacco, soap,  and  wax-light  fbctoriea,  witn  breweries  and 
tanneries,  complete  the  list  of  manufacturing  astablish- 
ments.  The  government  la,  however,  devoung  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  improvement  and  dlAislon  of 
manufMtures,  snd  at  least  one  school  of  arts  and  tradea 
Is  now  established  in  every  town.  Mecklenburg  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  Csrm  produce,  which  is  facilitated  by 
tbe  proximity  of  the  Elbe  and  tbe  Baltic,  espedally  the 
former,  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
durby  being  carried  on  through  Hamburg.  The  value 
of  the  expcrrts  is  estimated,  at  an  average,  at  about 
4,000,000  dolls,  a  year ;  of  which,  com,  pulse,  *c,  Airaish 
3,300,000,  wool  800,000,  butter  and  cheese  400,000,  and 
cattle  350,000  dolls.  The  Import  trade  is  also  consider- 
able ;  but  no  accurate  statement  can  be  made,  either  of 
tbe  exports  or  imports,  fktNU  the  want  of  custom-house 
accounts.  The  commercial  policy  of  Mecklenburg  is  as 
liberal  as  can  be  desired :  she  has  no  duties  on  imports, 
except  a  trifling  excise  at  her  ports :  nor  any  fkwitier- 
dues  bqrond  a  trifie  in  tbe  shape  of  a  road-toll,  which 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  strictly  enfioirced.  Tbe 
only  commercial  towns  and  ports  of  any  consequence  are 
Rostov  and  Wismar.  The  other  towns  have  merely  a 
retail  trade,  a  large  part  of  which  Is  in  the  bands  of  Jews. 
In  the  S.  Prussian  money  and  measures  are  current : 
but  tbe  Hamburg  measures  of  length  and  the  Lubeck 
measures  of  capacity  are  In  use,  in  most  parts  of  the 
grand  duchy.  The  Mecklenburg  'rod  is  larger  than  the 
Khenlsh,  In  the  proportion  of  1  to  '809;  the  mory<» 
varies  tnm  300  to  400  sq.  rods.  Tbe  pound  Is  to  that  of 
Hamburg  as  401  to  400 :  the  centner  v  8  UespfVind  m  US 
Ibk ;  but  In  Rostock  the  llesp.  has  16  lb. 

The  government  is  faitimately  connected  with  that  of 
Mecklenburg- Strellts.  Each  grand  duchy  has  Its  sepa- 
rate states,  which,  also,  meet  separately ;  but  the  states 
of  both  grand  duchies  assemble  once  a  year,  alternately 
at  Steraoerg  and  Malchln.  The  Joint  assembly  has  tbe 
right,  in  conjunction  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
borg-Schwerin,  to  make  laws  for  and  impose  taxes  on 
the  whole  of  Mecklenburg :  it  consists  of  the  landed  pro- 

Srietors  among  the  nobilmr,  and  of  deputies  fhnn  towns, 
c,  in  ail  amounting  to  between  500  and  600  members. 
Wlien  the  states  are  not  assembled,  a  committee  sits  at 
Rostock.  The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  dfree- 
tori$am,  consisting  of  8  grand-ducal  councillors,  8  heads 
of  noble  Csmllies  {Erb'Landm4»r$ekBlleh  and  a  deputy 
from  the  town  of  Rostock,  which  Is  itself  a  sort  of  little 
republic  or  imuerimm  in  imptrio.  The  grand  duchy  Is 
divided  into  5  principal  districts — the  duchy  of  Sch  werin, 
or  circ.  of  Mecklenburg ;  tbe  duchy  of  Gustrow.  or  drc 
of  Wenden  ;  the  district  of  Rostock ;  the  principally  of 
Schwerin,  and  the  lordship  of  Wismar ;  besides  which, 
there  is  a  small  extent  of  territory,  whkh  sends  no  re- 
presentatives to  the  states,  and  over  which  3  conventual 
establishments  have  Jurisdiction. 
Justice  is  administered  In  primary  courts  In  the  towns 
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and  TiUagM,  in  patrimookil  oonrU  oa  the  ciUtM  of  the 
nobility,  with  couru  of  MCOIMU17  JurlMllctloD  atScbwcrin, 
OiMtrov,  and  Roitock»  and  a  high  court  of  appeal  at 
Parchim,  whloh  It  the  mipreroe  lenl  tribunal  for  both 
grand  duchies.  With  the  exception  of  between  8,000 
and  4,000  Jews,  the  Inhab.  are  nearljr  all  Lutherans. 
There  are  upwards  of  1,000  primary  schools,  about  40 
superior  pubUc  sdiools  (.Btirger*ekmlm)t  ft  sTronasIa, 
and  the  UnirersHy  of  Kostock,with  several  eccleciaftttcal 
and  other  special  seminaries.  Prerioufly  to  IRdG,  there 
was  but  one  boo4sellhig  establishment  in  the  grand 
duchy ;  but,  since  that  period,  the  dlAiisloD  of  education 
and  the  cultitation  of  literature  has  led  to  the  estaUlsb. 
nent  of  1 1  others,  besides  IS  prInting-olBces.  iBergkems.) 

The  public  revenues  of  the  grand  duchy  amount  to 
I,60qjp00  fr.  per  annum,  and  the  public  debt  to  18,000,000 
fir.  The  dukes  of  MecklenbUM  had  formerly  6  votes  in 
the  College  of  Princes,  In  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  Since 
1816,  Mecklenburg.  Schwerin  has  held,  with  Mecklen- 
burg.StrellU,  the  14th  rank  in  the  Germanic  ConCede- 
ration.  They  have  ooi^ointly  2  votes  in  the  general  as- 
iembUes,  but  only  one  in  tne  Committee  of  the  Diet. 
Mecklenburg-Sehwerln  ftimishes  a  contingent  of  3,580 
men  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

Schwerin  Is  the  political  ci^>.}  but  Ludwlgslutt,  a 
town  with  a  pop.  of  about  A  000,  14  m.  S.W.  Parchin,  is 
the  usual  summer  residence  of  the, grand  duke.  The 
palace,  which  is  a  large  fine  edifice,  has  a  cabinet  of  i^- 
tares  and  a  oollectioD  of  Slavonic  antiquities ;  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  are  well  laid  out  \  but  the  neighbour- 
hood is  ami  and  not  vvy  healthy. 

8.  MBcsxaMBvaO'STaiLiTS  (Giaicd  Ddcht  op), 
a  state  of  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  9  separate  ter- 
ritorial divisions ;  the  first  and  largest,  or  the  dochy 
of  Stargard,lybig  between  lat.fiy>9' and  08O  47'  N.,  and 
long.  190  40^  and  ItP  Sfl*  E.,  having  W.  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the 
Prussian  territories  i  and  the  second,  or  prlndpaltty  of 
Ratieburg.  between  tat.  580  40*  and  680  ftr  N.,  and  long. 
10"  89' and  110  E.  United  area,  997  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in 
1848, 96.' 98.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are  the 
same  as  those  described  in  the  above  art.(  its  mean  No- 
vation Is,  however,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  though  the  Hdpterburg,  near  Woldeyk, 
rises  to  640  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  chief  river  in  Star- 
card  is  the  Havel,  and  in  Ratseburg  the  Stepnita. 
The  land  is  divided  among  the  sovereign,  the  nobility, 
and  the  towns,  in  the  proportions  of  about  7-lOths  to  the 
first,  8-lOchs  to  the  nobles,  and  l-lOth  to  the  municipali- 
ties. Neariy  l-4th  part  of  the  grand  ducal  property  con- 
sists of  forest  lands.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breading  are 
the  chief  branches  of  industry  here,  as  in  M ecklenburv- 
Schwerin.  The  manufactures  are  even  more  insignifi- 
cant than  in  the  latter  erand  duchy,  and  almost  confined 
to  leather,  beer,  and  spuits,  with  copper  wares  in  Katae. 
burg.  There  Is  a  brisk  trade  in  rural  produce.  New 
Brandenburg  is,  next  to  Gustrow,  the  largest  wool- 
market,  and  Old  Strelits  the  largest  mart  for  horses. 
In  ^Mecklenburg.  Furstenburg  has  some  trade  in  timber 
lUtd  butter. 

The  govemmeot  Is  a  limited  monarchy,  as  In  Mecklen- 
burg-Sehwerln. Justice  is  administered  in  8  courts  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  the  superior  courts  of  Rudulcht 
and  Eatsebun,  and  the  court  of  chancery  in  New  Stre- 
lits, fhm  whkh  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  tribunal  at 
Par«him.  The  prlndBal  public  schools  are,  the  Opnma- 
timm  Caralimmm  at  New  StrdiU,  the  high  schools  at 
New  Brandenburg,  Friedland,  and  Ratseburg,  and  the 
•choolofarts(ffaghM««mB4taiir),atMirow.  New  Strelits 
is  the  cap.  and  residence  of  the  grand  duke.  The  other 
^Itf  towns  are  New  Brandenburg,  Friedhmd,  and  Old 
Btreliis.  Mecklenburg-Strelitx  holds,  with  Mecklenburg. 
Schwerin,  the  14th  pUoe  in  the  German  Confederation, 
and  has  also,  with  it,  1  vote  In  the  committee,  having  in 
(he  fiall  diK  1  vote  independently.  It  fkimishes  718  men 
to  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

Mecklenborg  has  been  several  times  cooauered  and 
disposed  of  by  fbrein  powers ;  as  by  Henry  the  Lion,  in 
the  iSth  century  by  Ferdinand  il.,  who  gave  It  to 
Wallenstein,  and  by  Napoleon »  but  it  has  always  re. 
verted  to  Its  original  dynasty.  The  reigning  fismlly  is 
the  only  sovereign  house  of  Shivonian  origin,  and  to  one 
of  the  roost  ancient  lo  Europe,  with  all  the  principal 
reigning  fiuallies  of  which  It  has  been  allied.  The  sepa- 
radon  of  Mecklenburg  faito  two  states  took  place  In  1701, 
and  both  were  reeognlscd  as  grand  duchies  in  1815. 
{Bergkmtu,  dUg,  Limber,  ^  Iv.  886-411.  t  Sinn,  Hat»d- 
•mdt  drr  Oeom.  t  JaeoVt  Stamd  Btport  oa  Agriemttmtre  ; 
FaH,  Pmpen,  1886 ;  Abmtmmek  de  OodaTlMl «   ~ 
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mamifandtke  Oenmtm$,  Mc.,»m*$im.) 

MEDINA,  or  MEDINET.BL-NABI,*'the  town  of 
the  prophet,'*  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Arabia,  the 


kurial-plaoe  of  Mohammed,  and,  next  to  Mecca,  the  great 
oentre  of  attraction  to  MMiammedan  pQgrkns,  in  the 
wrov.  el-Hediu,  100  m,  N.E.  its  port  of  Yembo  00  the 
lUd  Sea,  and  980  m.  N.  Mecca.  Lat.  96*  ir  N.,  long. 
dOPyifB.    F^of  town  and  Mib«rlw,M00vdii«to 


MEDINA. 

Borckbardt,  18,000.  This  celebrated  dty  stands  la  a 
plain,  dose  to  a  diain  of  hUls  which  bounds  the  great 
desert  westward.  It  to  not  men,  like  Mecca,  but  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  about  40  ft.  high,  and  flanked  by  80 
towers :  It  was  additionally  Ibrtlfied  with  a  ditch  by  the 
Wahabees ;  but  thto  to  In  most  places  nearly  filled  up.  It 
to  entered  by  three  fine  gates ;  one  of  which,  towards  the 
S.,  called  Bab-el-Masry,  to  said  by  Burckhardt  to  rank 
second  only  to  the  noble  gates  of  Cairo ;  a  fourth  gate, 
in  the  S.  wail,  was  closed  by  the  Wahabees,  and  has  not 
since  been  re-opened.  The  houses  are  wdl  built,  of  a 
dark  grey  stone ;  but  it  has  a  desolate  appearance,  owing 
to  the  lessened  resort  of  pilgrims.  Ruined  houses  ana 
tottering  walU  are  seen  In  every  part  of  the  town ;  and 
**  Medina  presents  the  same  disheartening  view  as  moat 
of  the  eastern  towns,  which  now  afford  but  (hint  Images 
of  their  ancient  splendour.'*  {Burckkardts  Arabia^  li. 
150.)  The  principal  street,  in  which  are  most  of  the 
shops,  leads  fh>m  the  Cairo  gate  to  the  great  mosque ; 
another,  of  respectable  sise  and  breadth,  runs  from  the 
mosque  to  the  Syrian  gate :  but  many  of  its  houses  are 
in  ruins,  and  there  are  few  snopa.  No  shops  or  basaars, 
however,  are  found  In  other  parts  of  the  town  t  and,  in 
thto  respect,  Medina  diflbrs  irom  Mecca,  which  to  oon 
continued  market.  The  suburbs  cover  more  around 
than  the  city  itself,  ftrom  which  they  are  separated  by  sn 
open  space,  narrow  on  the  S.,  but  wideninc  on  the  W., 
before  the  Cairo  gate,  where  It  Ibrms  a  urge  public 
place  called  Momdkka,  always  crowded  with  camels  and 
Bedouins.  Provtoions  are  sold  here  In  sheds  erected  for 
the  mnpose,  and  the  numerous  ooflbe  huts  are  beset  thn 
whole  oay  wHh  visiters.  The  greater  part  of  the  suburlM 
consist  of  large  court>yards,  built  round  with  low 
houses,  tenanted  diiefiy  by  the  humbler  classes.  Bach 
Ao«A,  or  court-yard,  contains  30  or  40  families  t  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  little  community  oeeupj  the  centre  of 
eadi  t  and  the  only  gate  of  entrance  to  regulariv  closed 
at  night.  Opposite,  however,  to  the  |^  of  Cairo 
are  several  regular  and  well-built  ttreets,  with  houses 
similar  to  those  within  the  town ;  one  of  these,  called 
Rl-Ambarye,  comprises  some  of  the  handsomest  ro» 
sidences  In  Medina,  besides  two  rather  large  BMMqnea, 
all  now  remaining,  except  the  great  tempte,  out  of  14 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  historians.  The  town  ia 
supplied  with  good  water,  both  tnm  weUs  and  oyssi 
streams. 

The  glory  of  Medina,  and  that  whidi  places  It,  as  a 
sacred  dty.  almost  on  a  levd  with  Mecca,  to  the  poa- 
session  of  the  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  Prc^ 
phet.  Thto  tomb,  with  the  tombs  of  Abou-Beher  and 
Omar,  the  Arlends  and  Immediate  successors  of  tho 
prophet,  are  indosed  within  the  great  mosque,  situated 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  Though  saaaller  than  tho 
mosque  at  Mecca,  it  to  built  upon  the  same  plan,  with  min« 
arets  at  the  angles,  and  forms  an  open  square,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  covered  colonnades.  Thetombsareendosed 
within  a  coirtaln.  In  a  square  building  of  blad  stoo^ 
detadied  tnm  the  waUs  of  the  mosque,  and  surroundesl 
by  a  dose  Iron  railing.  People  of  rank  are  admitted 
gratto  within  the  sacred  prednct,  called  Ei  Hetffra  j  and 
any  one,  indeed,  who  has  money  to  spars,  finds  but  little 
difficulty  in  beii^  admitted.  The  ridiculoos  stories,  long 
current  In  Europe,  as  to  M<Huunmed*s  coflhi  being  sns- 

Ended  in  the  air  I7  a  loadstone,  are  unknown  in  the 
tst;  and  most  part  of  the  statements  that  have  been  pot 
forth,  as  to  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  tomba 
and  the  great  mosque,  have  been  absurdly  exaggerated. 
The  tomb  of  Fatfana,  the  favourite  dauahter  of  the  Pro- 
phet, and  the  wife  of  All,  to  also  within  lEe  great  mosque  ; 
but  it  to  doubtf^  whether  it  really  endoses  her  remains. 
The  lofty  dome,  which  rises  above  the  tombs,  to  seen 
at  a  grMt  distance  tnm  town.  The  ceremonies  ob- 
served liy  persons  vtolting  Medina  are  somewhat  dlflsrent 
tnm  those  customary  at  Mecca ;  nor  to  it  ahsolutdy  re- 
quired  of  the  hadtto  to  visit  the  prophet's  tomb ;  and 
hence  to  It  that  the  enjoined  religious  duties  are  eonsldeiw 
ably  less  tedious.  The  building  to  lighted  at  night 
with  lamps  and  candles,  sent  dther  flrom  Cairo  ot  Con- 
stantinople. The  mosque  has  fbur  gates,  of  which  the 
principal,  by  which  the  pilgrims  first  enter,  called  Bab 
Meroufbi,  to  certainly  very  superior  In  beauty  to  any  of  the 
gates  at  Mecca.  The  police,  deansing  and  lighthig  of 
tne  mosque,  are  entrusted  to  about  40  eunuchs,  sooae- 
what  shnUar  to  those  of  the  Bdtullah  at  Mecca,  sup- 
ported,  like  them,  by  salaries  tnm  ConstaotinoeM, 
and  by  fbes  and  presenU  from  the  hadjto.  Besides 
these,  and  the  ImJbss,  Mueddins,  and  Olemas,  who  are 
as  indispensable  here  as  at  Mecca,  there  are  upwards  of 
100  inferior  servanu.  The  mosque,  founded  by  Mohaas- 
med  himsdf;  hnmedlately  after  his  flight  tnm  Mecca, 
on  the  spot  where  hto  camel  first  rested  In  the  town, 
was  enlarged  by  Omar  after  the  propbet*s  entombment, 
and  surrmmded  with  walto  Inr  Othman.  Subseqoeat 
caliphs  and  nobles  of  ArabU  graeUy  embellished  it ;  bat 
the  whole  edifice  was  burnt  down  a.  a  1606 ;  and  ao 
complete  was  the  destaraetleD,  that^  only  the  totarior  ^ 

etested* 


the  tomb 


spared.  The 
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of  H«iNh.  etflt4  A  AaifiK  b  aatba  ad 

AaolbfT  piK*  sf'iAtriD-ntdrt  1>  DjilKl-Ofaad,  Ik 


<Bal1  knarpf  HobuniDn]  4nd  *  very  DumarDUA  baud  of 
tdobtnnu  K«wlb.  uiHlar  Abu  SotjtB.  Tb«  Praf>bal'i 
UDcJa,  HiDK,  Mi  b  tbfl  enufemait.  vkh  TA  otboa,  bII 
of  vhon  n  buiifMj  on  Ihis  mounUlii,  tb«  exact  90C 
twlM  uvhed  by  II  mc 
-^  ■       -  -bUh.,  lib*  IhoH 

71  or  of  ftirein  ex1__^^^,  ^ 
.    HlDI    . 

i«  Propbet't  ■rud- 

miB  M««h  gr  MHiriwn.  HJM  parly  ill  Ke  olrmu.  or 
dniyuaB.  Tlic  pop.  pnaaou,  Uktrirfbra,  ■«  motln  a 
n»  at  that  of  ■(«> ;  and  AraWani  of  (nry  dbultt. 
ftgnKtaoa*  Afrtcana*  Syrtana,  aod  Turka  oi  ADiulla.  ara 

tbe  Arab  b«,   nprnidra  ca*t  of  UaOtrm,  aod  4lQUI 
W[tb  mp«l  to  ccmnna.  Hcdiaa  widely  dlAn  from 


nl>id  from  Eaypl.  by  iny  of  Vambo.     TheHorWoD- 
■de  !•  ■  Incrallie  brandi  of  IraBc ;  and  tha  riebai  iii«. 


■adelothhii;  but  Iba  Irada  It  ublicL  <a  amal  aunu. 

irlbaa.'  ntiit  and  lotiu  fruit  ara  jwoduced  la  laria 
nrfaif  gardeu,  tba  fWnier  vi 
ila  of  ft»d.  and  brougM  IblllMr 


as  betaictba  prime  irttala  of  ft» 


poBary.  Waarlna,  dyelu,  and  lanntpa  ara  arte  wbolly 
UBbnoirB.  BAT  It  uiere  a  atntl*  panon  hi  tba  vboU  dtj 
eapalil*  of  maUnf  elthar  ■  nail  or  a  Imraa  tbnm,  unleaa  B 
ba  at  pUirliii-tliDe.  when  many  of  tba  poorail  badjla  eo- 

Tbr:  cllmaia  ol  Hediu  li.  durtoi  tbe  ■iDtar,  miKli 
C4ld«r  tliaa  at  Mena,      Balu  lAlli  InwiUrly  at  UiBt 

tut   tn  looia  yeati  n  tparidfly  at  to  caoae  a  imcraJ 

ner-heai  It  aUaied  to  be  freatar  IbaD  bk  any  o^ar  part 


Tan.  vbkb  ara  (o  comnoo,  miotin  btal.  In  the  city. 

t^  BnirUiBjfta  tibmfli,  no  doubt,  vary  rafucly)  at  l.no 
annuallr;  wbtch.  aaaumlDt  (lie  pop,  atlS.lto,  U  I  In 
It:  auflfOiUbaiiiar  tha  lrulb.lt  h  clear  lliBBiltonc 
HO  have  baan  depopulated,  but  Cor  Iba  eoDtlaoad  wpplf 

Hadlna.  tHooib,  probably,  not  antUlHl  f 

tba  ctHia  of  wEu,  tiy  Itw  bart  autborlt  1 

tba  Hadtaj,  kaa  alarayi,  alnce  tha  eitab 

and  Indnandsitsrcn  of  Mecca.    Tba  i  i 

mantlf .  baco  appalntad  by  Iht  Craod  SI  e 

■banma  of  praebe  Inftinnulaa,  h  la  b> 

nl.ll.  Ill— m. J  Nad.  Tnr.,tc.1  ' 

MBDINA  DEL  CAHPO,  ■  town  of  Spata,  klii(d.  ol 
Ltoa.  proT.  Valladolld.  on  (he  Zanardtil.  a  trib.  of  Uia 
Doaro.r7lB,  9.S.W.  VallHlalld,  and  13  m.  K.W.  Madrid. 
Fop.  t.Oa>.    Tba  lawn  on  both  ildaa  tba  riter  (croatod 

■ooalJy  vary  oM.  and  nuny  of  Ibem  qnlta  bi  rulu.  A  col- 
■nlata  and  t  otbar  cburdia,  aereral  nooattaitaa  {now 
anhibabked),  aiKllboaBltal>,OBaDrwbieb  baaeanddR. 
■bla areUUMUral  bwU.  ara  lucblef  pubUc  buUdtntai 
bat  moat  oflbenihow,  by  tbsh  dO^Jilad  impeiranee, 
tha  dafiadad  ccDdttloo  of  tHa  riace.  The  ubab.  ara 
ahledy enaployrd  h] afrlculldra.  It  bailwaeklymarkata, 
■od  a  Ur  In  Febniary.  well  attended  by  tradara  from 
Toledo,  tleaOTla.  CiMif  a,  Ac- 

Hadhia  del  Caiapo  occuplei  tha  ina  o(  tba  aDdant 
Jfnl»aMa  CaiiiaHtrtt,  aadwaafannerlyapUneofi™- 
atdarMda  laporMnca ;  bol  In  tba  ITtb  KDMry,  allai  Iba 


MEDtTEHHANEAN  SEA.        aOB 


andtuSacn  kaa  aiK>  baM^Mtaaai  ptbTlManal 
trnaMm  of  aw  coMtry.  fjfilbiaa.) 
MBDIMA  DB  RIO  SltCO,ata«ar  '— ^  >■■— • 


•  Itb  the  ibule  ncaptlon  of  tba  cbui^  of  81.  Marlkdi 
b*  miblkEuUdlB(>  iri  In  *  lulnoua  condttioB.    Th* 

AhU  and  Stptaabar,  Ibat  IbadlitiM  aeaulr^  tba  name 
of /MdJa  oltH  (tba  Uula  lidlaa)!  bat  mm  traea  of 
"1  fcrwtar  proipaflly  bai  »w  dtaaneared.  and  Iba  pof. 
inka  at  preaeot  amona  tbe  laoat  ilaaiailail  and  leaat  u* 
iiurtoui  IB  Spain.  TBOtmi 

MBDIHA  flDOKIA.atownotSpafei.liiAndaluia, 
pror.  Cadla.  H  ■.  B.  by  B.  Cadia.  bhI  «»  a>.  «.  Snitla. 
Pi«,  (ErardlM  to  HUhw,  SJtT.  It  la  aa  oM  walM 
'  laMU^y  tltuatad  an  the  brow  of  a  ndty  mO. 

cupJadU'andl boapUala,  an  tha  only  pobUe  balldh^. 
Teeeb^ampb^Bnt  of  tba  InbabTla  Iba  Baaidhcdin 

ilUibuIbeK&eUlaimply  Rk  Ca£,»!^  bmL  M- 
JeadTbe  wtiola  of  ^•^■■t'r  Tba  Baiibbaarbooil  la 
oUraud  for  Kb  Ona  paaturea  I  and  Ike  rtarlsi  ofattl* 
fcrmi  Iba  eblaf  oeeinatlDii  ot tha  rani  pop. 

MKDITBRRANBAII  BEAIthaVan/MemaaarUn 
andeBla.and.iBifaiannll7,  Iba  Mare  AMKrmewMtl.a 
larn  and  aarr  IntpcrtaDt  iiil.Bea,boundadN.by  BDrapaa 
B,VAilB,aBd^byAfrka.c»iimunkatlniat  lU  «\ 
axtraailtyThy  tbe  Stralta  of  Gtbaaltar,  with  tba  H.  AUa». 
"- -^ean.  and  at  lu  N.B.  antirml^,  by  tba  Dardanallsa 
Boiphcna.  wlih  Ibe  Black  or  EulDa  Seiu  It  ■>• 
anna  ™^;^,jDg.E.  Craul^lautlC 
from  VoBlcalatbeBvaf^tZ 
a  (ace.  to  Stain).  Burb  MMM 
,-— ig,  but  vary  IrractiUr.  ibape,  ea* 
la.  Into  wbkb  proleet  eouthvard  tkt 
u  dT  Italy  _J  draac<  whidi  ibna 


^' 


marallyilaep  anil  bold:  butlnpartt.u  In  Spain 
Trance.  Bear  tha  Dioiitfaa  of  tba  Bbro  and  tha 
I.  and  In  Lucca,  Tuacany.  Uu  Fapi]  Statn,  aid 
It.  ai  Car  3.  aa  C-  Campaoalla.  the  ahorei  are  tov 
and  lently  ihdTlni,  rarled  only  by  a  linr  boM  nchy 
beadfindt;  Ibe  STalde  of  Sidly  W  tba  W.  aboiS 
of  tha  Addalle,  ai«.  alio,  with  ■  tbw  excepthma.  Sat 
and  HUdy ;  but  In  litria,  Da1iBMta.<  and.  In  tbort.  aU 
aions  the  B.  aide  ef  tbe  AdrlatJc  the  Boail  It  boM, 
bcokan.  aad  IrTeaular,  often  praaintlBa  diflk  rlilni  b^ 
twaan  800  and  Tol  ft.  In  parpewUcBlar  Eelibt,  wlina<* 
■ouidlBpeloHtotbaBbota.  Tbe  ihorea  e(  tbe  AreU. 
pala(S  pattaka.nm  or  lata,  ot  tbe  Hme  bold  ckaraetar, 
auebt  ID  a  few  haja.  where  rlTera,  by  the  CDDitaai  de- 
poilcloB  Dtallntial  aoll  al  IheJr  vontlie.  ban  formed  loar 
beechaa.  exteodlDS  conaldarably  beyond  Iba  hlgb  recka 
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enggj  and  precipitous;  extremelv  high  promontories 
here  and  there  stretch  out  into  the  oeep  sea ;  but  beaches, 
more  or  less  shelving,  of  shingle,  gravel,  or  sand,  are  by 
far  the  most  common  on  this  coast.  The  clifl^  about 
Iskenderoon  are  of  great  height,  running  round  the  bay, 
and  (Umlshing  complete  security  for  snipping,  except 
from  the  B.,  or  Und,  breeaes,  which  are  both  violent  and 
dangerous.  The  shores  of  Syria  are  mountainous  be> 
tween  Tripoli  and  Tyre,  but  present,  in  many  places,  a 
large  extent  of  low  and  flat  coast,  especially  towards  the 
S.  extremity. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  the  country  presents  a 
low  uninteresting  flat,  with  rockv  reefs  and  shoals,  pro- 
jecting from  5  to  7  m.  from  the  snore ;  and  this  continues 
as  far  W.  as  long.  27^  B.,  beyond  which  a  series  of  not 
very  high  cliffli,  varied  here  and  there  by  sandy  bays 
(the  largest  being  those  of  Sidra  and  Cabes),  marks  the 
whole  African  coast  as  far  as  C.  Spartel.  Submarine 
rocks  and  projecting  shoals  of  mud  and  sand,  not  less 
than  the  roving  piratical  habits  of  the  Moors,  render 
the  navigation  of  these  shores  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  S.  side  of  this  sea 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  N.,  where,  generally 
speaking,  deep  soundings  may  be  had  close  In  shore ; 
while,  in  parU,  particularly  between  Nice  and  Genoa, 
and  near  Oibrrdtar,  no  soundings  can  be  found  under 
1,000  fathoms  and  upwards.  The  in-shore  navigation 
presents  some  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  a  few  hidden 
rocks  ;  but  the  chief  skill  of  the  mariner  is  required  in 
the  Archipelago,  where,  though  there  be  few  hidden 
dangers,  it  requires  flrst-rate  experience  of  its  shifling 
winds  and  currents  to  guide  him  safely  through  its  many 
intricate  channels  {Purdy*a  Sailing  Dir.Jor  tAt  Med.^ 
part  ii.  p.  61. ;  LpfU^s  Geoloey,  1.  347.) 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  though  the  Mediterra* 
nean  generally  be  so  deep  that  soundings,  even  where 
possible,  are  of  no  practical  utility,  except  in  some 
of  its  bays  and  harbours,  the  depth  of  the  channel 
between  Sicily  and  Tunis,  according  to  Sonnini  and 
Smythe,  no  where  exceeds  30  fathoms,  the  average 
not  being  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  Straits  of  Dover 
between  England  and  France.  {SmytMe's  Hydr.  Maps 
of  Sicily  and  Africa^  and  Memoir.)  The  temperature 
of  its  water  is,  at  an  average,  from  72®  to  76*^,  or  3^0 
Fah.  higher  than  the  W.  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
but  it  does  not  apiiear,  from  the  experiments  of  Marcet 
and  Woollaston,  that  its  density  exceeds  that  of  many  ordU 
narv  samples  of  sea-water.  (LyeiTs  Geology,  11. 17.)  The 
chief  feeoers  of  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Ebro,  Rhone, 
Po,  and  Nile,  with  the  varioiu  waters  brought  from  the' 
Black  Sea  by  the  strong  current  that  sets  W.  through 
the  Dardanelles.  But,  notwithstandmg  this  vast  supplv, 
the  evaporation  is  so  rapid,  that  water  constantly 
passes  in  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  The  Mediterranean  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  tideless  sea ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  true :  for,  in 
the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  between  that  sea  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  tides  rise  from  5  to  7  ft.,  and  their  influence  is  felt, 
more  or  less,  along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Morea.  The  existence  of  this  tide,  indeed,  may 
suggest  an  explanation  of  the  loss  of  so  many  vessels  in 
that  region  of  mist  and  terror,  the  Gulph  of  Sidra,  where 
there  is  always  a  lofty  swell  and  accumulation  of 
waters  during  the  prevalence  of  N.W.  winds.  A  tide 
of  8  or  9  ft.  also  ebbs  and  flows  at  pretty  regular  in- 
tervals in  the  smaller  gulph  of  Cabes.  on  the  same  coast. 
In  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  Bonifacio,  at  Naples,  in 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  on  both  shores 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  Is  an  ebb  and  flow 
amounting  to  3  ft.  and  upwards ;  but  whether  these 
movements  are  to  be  attributed  to  lunar  influence,  or  to 
other  causes,  has  not  been  determined.    (Purdy,  part  ii. 

f>.  9. ;  LyeUt  1. 875.)  The  currents  peculiar  to  this  great 
niand  sea  vary  in  its  different  parts :  a  current  sets  E. 
Slong  the  African  shores,  which  is  turned  northward  along 
be  coast  of  Syria,  and  then  westward  along  that  of 
Cyprus  and  Karamanla  ;  the  current  in  the  Archipelago 
•eu  almost  continually  to  the  S.,  being  Increased  or  re- 
tarded, according  to  the  winds :  in  the  Adriatic,  the  cur- 
rent runs  N.W.  up  the  coast  or  Albania,  and  S.K.  down 
the  Italian  shores,  bringing  with  It  the  waters  of  the  Po. 
A  strong  current  runs  through  the  Faro  of  Messina  (the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  antiquity),  and,  by  meeting  a 
lateral  current,  causes  numerous  eddies  and  whirlpools. 
{See  Scylla  and  Charybdis.) 

But  this  strait,  notwithstanding  the  statements  in  the 
classics,  presents  no  real  danger ;  and.  In  the  late  war. 
It  was  traversed  by  the  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson. 
(Smythe't  SicUy,  pp.  110—113.)  In  the  Straits  of 
Glbralur,the  main  current  sets  eastward,  at  a  rate  vary- 
ing from  3  to  6  m.  an  hour :  It  is  true  that  an  under- 
current  has  long  been  supposed  to  run  In  an  opposite 
direction ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  hypothesis  has  been 
fully  shown  try  Mr.  Lyell ;  and  it  seems  that  the  only 
outlet  for  the  superfluous  water  Is  by  the  lateral  cur- 
rent, which  runs  westward  close  to  the  African  shore. 
{Ueology,  U.  19.)    With  respect  to  the  winds  of  the 


Mediterranean,  it  ro^r  be  Obserred  that  tho  prevalent 
winds,  except  during  spring,  vary  between  N.W.  and 
N.E.,  while  those  in  spring  are  firom  S.B.  to  S.W. 
But  the  winds  are  extremely  variable,  and  it  is  said 
that  3  or  4  vessels  may  occasionally  be  seen  carrying 
difl'erent,  and  sometimes  opposite,  winds  at  the  same 
time.  The  Bora,  a  violent  N.B.  wind  in  the  Adriatic, 
the  Etesian,  or  N  E.,  winds  (called  also  TVatnoiclima), 
which  blow  for  several  months  together  In  the  Archipe- 
lago, and  the  seirocco,  or  solanot  are  peculiar  to  this  sea. 
The  last  of  these  Is  described  by  CSapt.  Smythe  as  being 
extremely  troublesome,  and  producing  great  dejection 
and  lassitude.  **At  its  commencement, '  he  observes, 
**  the  air  is  dense  and  haiy,  with  long  white  clouds  float- 
ing Just  above,  and  parallel  to,  the  horison.  The  ther- 
mometer  rises  to  9(F  or  9fi<^,  sometimes  100^,  and  the 
barometer  gradually  sinks  to  about  S9'60<'.  It  generally 
continues  during  three  or  four  days;  during  which  perioa, 
such  is  its  influence,  that  wine  cannot  be  fined,  or  meat 
efl'ectually  salted :  oil-paint  laid  on  during  its  continu- 
ance will  seldom  harden.  But,  though  blighting  in  ita 
general  effects  during  stmimer,  it  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  many  usefm  plants  in  winter,  when,  indeed, 
it  has  few  disagreeable  qualities.'*    {Sicily,  p.  6.) 

Waterspouts  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  etpe- 
cially  on  the  coast  of  Asia-Minor,  where  as  many  as 
sixteen  have  been  seen  at  one  time.  Bfany  volcanic 
phenomena  have  also  been  observed  in  this  sea;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  sudden  appearance,  in 
1831,  of  an  island,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Sciacca  in  Sicily, 
and  its  equally  suidden  disappearance,  three  years  after- 
wards. These  movements  may  result  from  the  close 
Sroximity  of  the  large  Igneous  region  of  Italy  and 
idly.  The  presence  of  electric  fluid  in  the  atmosphere 
is  also  proved  by  the  play  of  flame  round  the  mast-heads, 
called  by  sailors  "  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo.'*  Several  springs 
of  fresh  water  rise  in  difl^rent  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  the  largest  of  these  is  in  the  port  of  Taranto, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Galesus,  where  the  fresh  water 
ascends  in  such  a  volume,  and  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  at  the  surface  without  the  least 
impregnation  of  salt ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
fountains  is  that  of  Arethusa,  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
{See  Arethhsa,  I.  l-M) 

The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  fish  of  many  different 
varieties,  as  well  as  with  mollusca.  The  tunny  and 
anchovy  fisheries  are  a  source  of  great  proflt  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily :  the  sword-fish  is  very  common ; 
and  the  murex  purpura  supplies  the  fine  Tyrian  dye, 
now,  as  anciently,  celebrated  for  the  brightness  of  Its 
red  colour.  Coral  is  found  on  manyparts  of  the  Barbar/ 
coast,  and  in  some  of  the  bays  of  Cforsica  and  Sardinia. 
The  chief  fishery,  however,  is  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
where  there  is  a  coral-ground  upwards  of  6  m.  4n  loigth. 

In  the  Scriptures,  the  Mediterranean  is  called  '*  the 
Great  Sea  **  (Num.  xxxiv.  6.).  Herodotus  calls  it  (1. 
185.)  "the  Sea  ;"  and  Strabo,  "the  Sea  within  the  Co- 
lumns "  {^Xttrrm  i  lew  rSt  mikSt).  It  is  probable 
that  it  witnessed  the  first  rude  attempts  at  navigation. 
"  Having,"  as  Dr.  Smith  has  Justly  observed,  "  no  (per- 
ceptible) tides,  nor,  conseaiiently,  any  wavet,  except 
such  as  are  caused  by  the  wind  only,  the  Mediterraneao 
was,  by  the  smoothness  of  Its  surface,  as  well  as  by  the 
multitude  of  its  islands,  and  the  proximity  of  its  neigh- 
bouring shores,  extremely  favourable  to  the  Infiint  navi- 
gation of  the  world  ;  when,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
compass,  men  were  afraid  to  quit  the  view  of  the  coast, 
and,  f^om  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of  ship-building, 
to  abandon  themselves  to  the  boisterous  waves  of  the 
ocean."  {Wealth  qf  Nations,  book  1.  cap.  3.)  At  all 
events  it  was  navigated,  and  its  islands  occupied,  in  the 
remotest  antiquity :  it  subsequently  was  traversed  in  sJI 
directions  by  the  ships  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  their  de- 
scendants, the  Carthaginians ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  bj 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Diuing  the  middle 
ages,  and  down  to  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was  the 
grand  centre  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  old 
world ;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  by  whom  its 
trade  was  for  a  while  principally  engrossed,  attained.  In 
consequence,  to  great  wealth  md  consideration.  The 
discovery  of  America,  and  of  a  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Houe,  opened  new  and  far  more  extensive 
channels  for  maritime  enterprise.  But  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  depression  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  tn 
the  16th,  I7th.  and  18th  centuries,  was  princinally  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  countries  round  the  BlacE 
Sea,  the  Levant,  and  the  whole  N.  shore  of  Africa, 
having  been  shortly  before  subjugated  tyy  the  Turks,  the 
Implacable  foes  of  art,  civilisation,  and  refinement. 
Happily,  however,  their  empire  has  been,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  dismembered ;  and,  within  Ute  course  of  the 
present  century,  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
begun  to  resume  something  like  its  former  importance. 
The  opening  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  rise  of  Odessa  and 
other  towns  on  its  shores,  the  renewed  intercourse  with 
India  by  Alexandria,  the  occupation  of  Malta  by  the 
English,  and  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  the  Indepenoence 
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•r  Greece,  and  the  estabUaluneot  of  iteamert  between 
tbt  prtodpal  ports  of  the  see,  have  prodteloasljr  ex- 
tended  its  comneree  end  neTigadoa.  And  when  the 
oid,  worn  out.  Imbecile  despotism  of  tl»e  TorlUsh  govern- 
ment has  been  orerthrown,  and  tlie  flno  and  fertile 
eotnttries,  now  under  its  degrading  joIm,  have  been 
emandpatod,  a  vast  additional  stimulus  will  be  given  to 
ks  commerce ;  so  that  the  (air  presumption  seems  to  be, 
that  the  ancient  Importance  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  a 
field  for  the  sucoeasful  prosecution  of  commercial  na- 
TlgatSon,  is  destined,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  be 
aipaln  equalled,  and,  most  probatMV,  surpasaed. 

The  Mediterranean  has  on  its  shores  tlie  capital  cities 
of  Naples,  Palermo,  Athens,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  A\- 
(lers.  Among  its  ptlnclpal  emporiums  may  be  specified 
llnrsetUes,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  CIvlta.Vecchia,  Venice, 
Trieste,  Syra,  Smrma,  Alexandria,  Malaga,  and  Bar- 
odona.  Its  most  Important  naval  stations  are  thos«»  of 
Malu  and  Tonlon :  Gibraltar  Is,  as  It  were,  the  key  of 
the  sen. 

To  the  scholar  and  classical  travellOT  the  Medlter- 
has  the  roost  powerful  attractions.  Her  shores 
the  earlieet  seats  of  art,  science,  and  civilisation. 
She  has  been  snrronnded  and  occupied  by  the  most 
renowned  nations  of  antiquity;  and  her  coasts  and 
iainnds  have  still  to  boast  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  splendid  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  short,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the 
orand  ob|ect  of  all  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the 
lieditcrraaean.  On  those  shores  were  the  four  great 
empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Gredan,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all 
oar  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  t«ts  us  above 
savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.'* (Pmrdg  and  Nori$'$  Baiting  Direction* j 
amiftMe's  Sicily,  amd  Hpdro.  CharU  ;  Btm^ortt  Kara^ 
tmanuit  amd  ChartM  ;  Dtet.  Gfog.,  ^,) 

MRDW AY,  an  importuat  river  of  Ens^and.  which  has 
Its  emboachure  in  the  sestuary  of  the  TnamM.  It  rises 
la  the  S.B.  comer  of  Surrey,  between  the  N.  and  S. 
chalk  ranges ;  being  joined  at  Venshurst  Place  by  streams 
from  the  S.  of  Sussex.  Its  course  Is  thence  N.B.  to 
Maidsttme,  and  then  N.  to  Rochester  and  Chatham, 
about  S  m.  below  which  It  turns  nearly  B.,  expanding  at 
the  same  time  Into  a  wide  aestuary.  Interspersed  with 
Islands.  After  prosecuting  an  easterly  course  for  8  or 
10  m.,  it  turns  once  more  to  the  N.,  uniting  with  the 
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tnary  of  the  Thames  at  Sheemess.  The  tide  is  intcr- 
ropted  by  locks,  otherwise  It  would  flow  up  the  river  to 
Maidstone.  In  consequence  of  works  begun  in  tlie  reign 
of  Charles  IL.  and  resumed  at  different  periods,  it  has 
been  rendered  navigable  as  Car  aa  Tonbrldge ;  aflbrding 
a  channd  of  coonannlcation  of  much  importance  to  the 
sarroonding  country.  From  Sheemess  to  Chatham 
there  Is  wat«-  to  flo^  the  largest  ships ;  and  the  ground 
being  soft,  and  the  reaches  short.  It  forms  an  admirable 
harbour  fbr  men-of-war,  many  of  which  are  usually  laid 
op  herewhen  out  of  commission.  (Ar«  Chatham.  1.588.) 
The  Medway  was  called  by  the  ancient  Britons  f'svrn,  to 
which  the  Saxons  prefixed  the  syllable  Mad,  signifying 
aaid  or  middle,  because  it  ran  through  the  middle  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent :  hence  It  came  to  be  called  Medweg. 
and  latterly  Medway.  Considering  the  shortness  of  its 
course,  the  Medway  Is  one  of  the  deepest  of  European 
rhrers.  (Hmiitd't  Kent,  L  278.,  8vo  ed.;  StatiiUcat  Ac 
eotuttf  ^c,  i.  33.) 

MBERUT,  a  district  of  BritUh  India,  prMld.  Agra 
(Bengal),  ehiefly  between  hit.  98^  a(K  and  39^  3(K  N.,  and 
long.  77^  and  78*^  B.,  having  N.  the  coilectorate  of  Mo- 
anffemunnr,  B.  that  of  Moradabad,  8.  Boolundshahur, 
and  W.  Kmiput,  Ac.  Arm,  2,S50  so.  m.  Land  revenue. 
In  1832,  14,04,216  rap.  The  chief  towns  are  Meerut. 
Sirdhuna,  Katoull,  and  Hustinapoor. 

MsnDT,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  Agra,  cap.  of 
the  above  district.  In  an  extensive  grassy  plain,  80  m.  N.B. 
Delhi.  This,  which,  like  Cawnpoor,  is  a  miliury  station. 
ia  a  much  more  agreeable  residence  than  the  latter.  The 
town  Is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  brick  wall,  and  has  a 
mined  ibrt  or  citadel.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  mean. 
and  the  honses  mostly  of  mod ;  but  It  has  some  good 
architectural  remains  of  mosques  and  pagochu ;  and 
without  the  walls  are  various  Mohammedan  tombs,  built 
of  red  stone.  A  small  stream,  which  swells  into  a  river 
dttrii^  the  rainy  season.  Is  bore  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge.  The  cantonments  are  at  some  distance  N.  of  tho 
town,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  long  and  busy 
basaar.  The  barracks  are  one  story  In  height,  and  dis- 
Doscd  in  regular  ranges,  at  intervals,  along  a  space  about 
9  m.  In  length :  the  btmgalows  of  the  officers  are  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  enclosed  by  Ull  hedge-rows.  The 
dinrch  of  Meerut  is  probably  the  largest  in  British  India, 
being  ISO  ft.  in  length,  by  84  ft.  hi  breadth,  and  capable 
of  acoommodating  3,000  people.  There  Is  a  good  firee 
achool  here,  with  about  100  native  pupils.  Meerut  was  a 
city  of  some  eonseqneiMse  before  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion of  India.  It  was  taken  by  Mahmoud,  of  Ghlsnee, 
In  1018,  and  by  TImour  in  1809.    It  was  occupied,  with 


Its  dUtrlct.  by  the  British  in  1808,  and-  Is  now  the  m- 
sidence  of  a  revenue  oollectOT  and  ajndge,  and  the  bead- 
qnarters  of  a  force  of  about  80,000  aaen,  of  whom  aboot 
MOO  are  Europeans.  ( HmmOkm't  M.  J.  Qmt.  /  Modem 
Tram.,  x.  ft,  8.  t  Pari.  ReporU,  ke.) 

MEINIlftiGEN  (SAXB),  or  SAXB-MEININGBK- 
IIILDBURGHAUSEN  (DUCHY  OF).an  taidep.stata 
of  Central  Germany,  consisting  of  a  crescent-sh^wd  ter- 
ritory, between  the  60th  and  51st  degs.  of  laL,  and  long. 
lOO  lO'  and  IP  2ft'  B. :  enclosed  on  the  8.  by  the  ter. 
ritories  of  Cobourc  and  Bavaria,  and  on  the  other  sides 
by  the  dominions  c^  Coboorg,  Schwartaenburg,  Prussia. 
Her^l-Cassel.  and  Wehnar.  Area,  968  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1849).  168,881.  This  duchy  conprises  a  portion  of  tha 
Thunngian  forest  aaountains ;  one  of  which,  the  Doll- 
mar,  rises  to  2,870  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  remainder 
of  Saxe-Melnlngen  to  chiefly  comprised  In  the  vale 
of  the  river  Werra,  by  which  it  to  traversed  in  a  N.W^ 
direction.  Thto  last  portion  of  the  duchy,  though  one 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  In  Gennany,  does  not,  how. 
ever,  produce  enough  of  com  for  the  consumpttoo  of  its 
inlwb.  Tobacco,  turnips,  aitd  fruit  are  staple  products  ; 
and  the  forests  and  csMle  of  the  duchy  are  among  Ita 
most  important  sources  of  wealth.  Mining  to  pretty 
actively  pursued ;  iron,  a  little  copper,  eoal,  alum,  W- 
triol,  Ac,  being  produced :  it  has  also  marble  quarries, 
and  fUmishes  sibout  120,000  cwt.  of  salt  a  year.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  hardware  and  the  weaving  of  linens  and 
woollens  are  the  chief  remaining  branches  of  Industry  ; 
but  a  number  of  hands  are  also  employed  In  making 
wooden  articles,  toys,  Ac.  The  government  to  a  limited 
monarchy,  and.  In  nearly  all  respects,  simiUr  to  that  of 
Saxe- Weimar  (which  see).  The  high  court  of  appeal  In 
Jena  U  the  supreme  tribunal  for  thto  duchy.  The  in- 
hab.,  who  are  nearly  all  Lutherans,  are  quite  as  well 
educated  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Saxony.  Primary 
schooto  are  numerous ;  there  are  superior  schools,  or 
colleges,  in  all  the  towns,  and  the  state  has  a  considerable 
share  in  the  direct^n  and  patronage  of  the  University  of 
Jenn  and  of  the  PrussUn  gjrmiiasium  at  Schlensingen, 
near  ErlUrt.  Public  revenur.  In  1849. 1,440,000  fl.,  which 
was  about  equnl  to  the  expenditure.  The  public  debt, 
at  the  same  time,  amounted  to  4,817,000  fl.  Saxe-Mei- 
ningen  has  one  vote  in  the  full  council  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  a  vote  In  the  committee,  conjointly 
with  Saxe- Wei  mnr,  Cobourg,  and  Altenburg,  together 
with  which  it  holds  the  I4th  phure  in  the  diet,  ii  fur- 
ntohes  I, ISO  men  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

Her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Adelaide,  was  a  princess  of 
Meiningen. 

Mbininobn,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  duchy,  on  the  Werra,  here  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges,  81  m.  K.N.E.  FiUda.  Pop.  about  6,300.  It  to 
encircled  by  wooded  hills.  Is  well  built  and  laid  out. 
and  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  ditches.  In  the 
paUce.  which  has  been  the  residence  of  tlie  dukes  since 
1681,  are  collections  of  paintings,  engravings,  natural 
curiosities,  the  archives  of  Meiningen  and  Weimar,  and 
a  libranr  of  24.000  vols.  The  house  of  assembly  for  the 
states  of  the  duchy,  the  bemkardinum,  or  gymnasium, 
the  female  seminary,  riding-school,  theatre,  and  hos- 

{lital,  are  the  other  principal  edifices.  It  has  some  manu- 
isctures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  mixed  fabrics,  with  tanne- 
ries, breweries,  Ac,  and  has  some  of  the  best  public 
Brdens  in  Germany.  {Bertkaui,  AUg.  Lander,  ^e.,  iv. 
1-9.;  Stein's  Handb.der  Oeoa.;  Aim.  dtOotka,  1841.) 
MEISSEN,  a  town  of  the  khigd.  of  Saxony,  prov. 
Metosen.  on  the  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge,  141  m.  N.W.  Dresden.  Pop.,  in  I84.V  8,080. 
**  The  castle,  the  Gothic  church,  and  the  lofty  nouses, 
perched  high  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  have  a  most  im- 
posing effect  as  you  approach  Meissen ;  but  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  town  has  internally  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance, which  is  considerably  Increased  by  the  smoke 
constantly  Issuing  from  the  porcelain  manufactory.." 
This  establishment  occupies  the  castle,  built,  it  to  said, 
by  the  emperor  Henry  L  **  The  beautlAil  pottery  ware 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  Dresden  china,  is  all  manufac- 
tured here ;  and  though  the  Meissen  potteries  are  now 
rivalled  by  those  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  they  were  at  one 
time  the  first,  and  may  still  be  considered  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Europe.**  (Strang's  Germany  in  1831,  i.  84, 
85.)  The  Gothic  cathedial  is  remarkable  for  the  fine 
open-work  of  its  spire  and  the  elegance  of  its  interior. 
In  it  are  several  antique  monuments  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  and  some  fine  old  paintings  bv  Albert  Durer 
and  Cranach:  the  latter  has  inlroduced  into  the  altar- 
piece  the  portraits  of  Luther,  his  wife,  and  his  friend, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  neighbouring  convent  of 
Afra  has  been  converted  into  a  royal  school.  The  chap- 
ter-house. 3  hospitals,  and  the  orphan  asvlum.  are  the 
other  chief  public  establishments.  Besiues  the  porce- 
lain factory,  founded  by  a  chemtot  named  Bdctcher,  In 
1710,  Meissen  has  manuAwtures  of  hats,  stockings, 
leather,  colours,  Ac,  though  none  to  very  con^derableb 


(Bergkaauf  Stein.  4:r.) 
MELBOURNE.    S 


See  Si7PPLgiiiiiT. 


•M  MELFI. 

MBLCOMBR-SBaiS.    &*WiTii«m. 
MBLFI.tlonoT  tb«  NwollMD  do«'.  prvT.  BulU- 

IooUh  lb*  p&lD  oT  CmiiltaHU,  M  n  S.  Fof^'  Pop. 

•KtrcM  troM  mSel  wi£'n»mS?wlBuiTDW. 
DLamd.  lod  din*  I  ud  own  or  tlMB,u  ibt  iswn  It 
buC  on  Um  lid*  o(  ■  (taa?  Milirilr,  m  Innc^kiMa 
iBr  cirriiiH.  Manof  ikt  boiiiBt,bomnr,bna  ■  rfr- 
■BiftiM*  in«na«i  irtiM  tbn  on  Bon  U  tba  ». 
liU^  of  Mr  nuHHT  iha  to  iholr  mnltada.  Tko 
•rtiol^il  oMict  ■•  iu  tuUa ;  irtddi,  ikDod  pntlr  Wltii 
lo  dow.  OH  pofttr  TH>iir«d  Is  tott  bod  tane.  nuin  a 
TMiiiili  ud^tBoaihic  upaci.  It  Mud*  ot  tlw  hlihir 
oMdill*  of  Ow  Unni.  fron  wbkb  It  b  Kpomodbrii 
UW  of  oUWwB,  coaioi^lBS  ■  Tinr  or  ^  onodla 
•lovH  orHoairVottan.  CouUonlile  bMoilal  Id- 
timt  U  octKlifd  to  II  tnmk  Itt  batng  Ibc  prlDdpoli  mad 
■ntaUrlba  InL  CortHH  IniU  taOi*  tfoniMi  oftor 
&Blr  ooHiaiM  et  lkl>  poittai  of  tko  Unidm.  Tba 
tarn  kilTIa  whick  tba  urdiHi  '  ' 
fciwifirwihiH.ind  wtdttfltoi 


oflkoUMdm 


COQ¥Ma  HWO  *  TBMre.    vno  QBIJ  01  IK  UWOTt  romilu 

ODtlr*  I  but  K  iminU.  In  bdahl  oiid  toUdllj,  ■  |ood  ipo. 

TlHcUbnlnl  b«  ittwcbti  to  II  ■  bM  loner,  aroMod 

udoU  Suoo  Mohoi  for  wlndowt.     'Am  •ntothor 

■kii*?HdMs,  MNU  •uriloBi  paUk  duana.  and  ■  aoid 

■ritaUcollKtioaoribanliwralaofttiaDdflilii— < > 

Tba  atmoaabare  U  damp,  md  tba  lovn  fi  aald 
tfiBH  abaaMiT.  "  Tba  pap.  ifiiMra  Ihaly,  tau* 
and  aalni  l£oii|fa  Hiera^an  KlMlaJv 

taaUa  aonj^a  Uw 

Ude  at  oaaimaKa  alttUia  ■boU'cTtta'MEi^ifP'^- 
o(  Capftanata,  wbm,  ndar  tba  nan*  onw  «I  Vifi; 
It  H  tJM.  a»li«ld_lii  miaral  aae."    (CraHnf  ^»m'. 

ikBLPuku,  LONa'a  maikal-ton  aad  par.  o(  Bb(. 
laod,  a.  SoMk,  hand.  Babarfh,  ITI  m.  W.  fpiwIch.aBd 
SiB.  N.B.LoiiaD.  Anao(pai„1^I0a«*a.  Pop..lB 
INI,  tMl-  Tba  ton  li  rarr  ptaantlr  (Itaalad  hi  a 
(teiaraique  mt  vdl  voadadcoualn,  and  tcmlMMiMi^ 

Oatbia  ifaaKb,  l»a  ^aeaa  of  wonbhlDr  dluaDWn.  and 
■II  iliaiboim  (taBiiScdta  Isni  for  II  poor  aiaa  and  1 
woHB.araibaODlTinWkbBliibHL  8phnilH.wooUaa 
w(i»ln(,jiidnUUlTada,intlHdhcfoa«D^«toriba 
iBhalhTka  waAlf  BaAat  ODM  bald  barakMbHa  dia- 


>,  tkar  ban  not  lad  to  anj 

_l>a>tulabiuliMaaoniai£l 

(■dnia  oTwooUwdolb  i  but  It  bo  grWIi 
■agneDga  at  IbanipiiMrfodllUea  aalevad 
IlKricxrfYwbibE.  lniae,*>ODfim 
m  haadii  bntdai  whicb  Ibai*  an 
■a  waarara,  lahoaa  warUv  wMaa  *arT 
.  (Umm4-loimt  Wmhtt^^VJ  P'tT 
nd.  an  bdd  bora.  Utrkau  ki  oiala, 
„,., rbondani  bdr  for  banaa,  cattla^and 

Uatioai,  a  t.Uan  of  Scouud,  co.  boiburab.  baan. 
Tntd,  Mm.  B.S.  Bdiabunb.  Tba  illlaia  had*^!}, 
la  INI,  «U  Inkaba..  OKI  BogH  bg  aawortbf  aoUca.  wari 
k  ut  Air  lia  iirHMiliia  tba  iaaot  Boaaaltc  ruin  In  Scot- 
land. Tka  abbn  of  Matroaa,  orlfliiallr  fouDded  br 
Uauld  UtBllMTibrCliHKiaBaioau,  wudaMnnad  bi 
tba  Bniibk  tattrt,  indar  Bdiraid  II.,  tai  Ua.    Tba 

•randrur  and  laaaiilAeaHat  »ai  fouadad  bf  Kobnt 
Oram,  tba  karo  etSaimetkbuni,  In  IIM.  It  mit  dnallj 
(oaapWad,  tB  Iba  perpaiuUcular  Gotfak  urla.  bi  Ike  tr'~- 


ruBiuiit  wtedov  Dd  door  la,  parbapa,  tba 
pan  or  tba  ndo.    It  to  ki  tba  daauaaiad 

jaia,  hm  Iba  aoroen  woAtolba  eroia.  vat 
toDfod  n*r.  and  fload  up,  bi  IfiH,  for  tba  patfab  Ekmb. 
But  ikli  roof  doaa  not  Inmuialw  witb  Oh  itn  ot  lb* 


■  |nrtla,HB.  In  baijbt,  HUI  i 
vbick  \t  vaa  ■unBountad  It  an 


vkkk  U  ma  innBsuiitad  It  aaUrelT  aona.    Tba  daco> 


■T 1  a  amall  propgilT  Id  tba  liUan  ta  bald 
of  tba  pcoprlMor  kacfli^  up  lua  fabric. 

dioiK 


"45 


amplojiiMDt  lomaDjIbot'""''  ""     ■----' 

bualaaat  aod  oclabr^r  **  ---  — --.-  -^  - - —  ^ 

iluiMUin  In  tba  antra  o(  a  Ina  baaiiiic  cooBln.  and  to  Ha 
balna,  aa  It  vara,  Iba  buBUa*  BudnpoUt.  lliabuMkia 
ataiAi  laiu  tnu,  tba  battaalai  of  Vot.  to  tba  latA 
Haicb  I  ad  dortaa  thia  Ibna  On  ton  b  baoHDIad  ^  lb* 
laadJBC  ■««<■«>  of  Bocluid,  wbo  i«Ki<  t  (blibar  (ram  aU 
poll  of  Qh  COBntrr,  and  a  fow  nni  from  Iba  ConllntBI. 
Tba  atabUnt  It  aM«ently  ananfad.  at  mtl  at  Tan  ax- 

bonea,witbtb^fn)oiBi,htlpart.«c.  Tbataannnen* 
a  lood  utaaerlptloiL  llbnajr  and  nawa-roOK  \  and  tbtr*  It 
a  laaiparatr  Ibcati*,  In  sblcb  parformaBcat  ara  bald 

■kaUiD  wUb  LaMaalaiHUa  Wtaak  and  Soar,  ^r?A 

tbli  tovn  b  ono  o(  Aa  poUlns-^aea  for  iba  N.  dlTltkn 


f  hundar.  WbU  Tunday.  Au(.  IJ..  inl  Sept.  T.  \faA 
Fmr€Tii  Smorlimt  AnKU.  IHO,  *c  ) 
liBLVNOii.  Ur\  tm),  .WD  of  (Mm,  Mf. 

and  oD  bMb  ildv  ibt  Manx,  a,  loTs.E.  Pirit.    Pd«,, 
ta    IMS,  «,TI«.     It  ii   badir   laid  out,  bat  la  lidtnSir 

pwu  or  Ibi  lo-D  ara  eoaaactad  bp  1  bridfra.  ova  ot 
abkfa  admlu  «<  tba  pawn  or  boali.    ntpaR  of  tba 

Uiia  eantra]  prlton  roi  ^  dap*_  tka  Boat  coB^tanaiit 

of  a  palaco,  *"*'**^'*^  bf  tararal  aC  tba  Francb  Ud^ 


ju.  no  m.  N.W.  Tlltlt, 

■Il>t74s.  K.N.E.KtalflMrii  IM.  U°4a-T"N.,  loKf. 
«l°  •  t"  B.  Fop.  IB  IMS.  8,1(0.  It  coitlia  «(  tbc 
nnlou  eilM  th*  OU  Ton,  Nnr  Toirii,  uid  Fn- 
iKkk-1  Ton,  hkI  hu  unnl  uilnrtH.  Tl  wu  tur- 
inmAed  Itj  wallt  In  A«  Uma  of  ihi  TouUDk  bilibti. 
—  ' -Mf  fcoDdM  Id  UNO,  no*  MTtlT ■    -  - 


f  Ban-  C4lli-)>  ■  •rvfofii*,  irvH 
Mah  Khoai.  ichaelarladautT,  In 


W-WSltu,  djHUlKtH, 


id  uC  vl^ilni)  nut ' 
U»  EnriKlx  6mB,  hH 

uui  HOT  i4ii.(  uujcaBLiM,  dnwiaf  BDn  Ibuk  lAor 
)■  It-  nUr  m  ftv^amUr  iMit^  w  I™'  "d  <uil«d  ■ 
■•R  of  UHk  eu|Mi  In  a*  iwli,  when  lh>  4iKbDrui 

orM.W.  AII|hl-boui^«lflullT;Cft.,  boliow  100  r! 


Md  Ubb  Muflk,  uockoH,  ilbuidi, 
ud  Irun  WITH.  ftc.  wUE  uniwlM, 

Clndni  And  dating  MtAfillahaieDU  i  ind  bd  Kt{*e  tndf 
(k*  wnidacu  Dl  IhMt,  ivt  Id  ulit'ooU  coro,  1m|>>i 
JK,  wHkhU  Hilda  tDSwUurl4i>duidIult.  (Jlcriit«i>, 
JIU.  LUmtrr,  It.  IDS.) 

IfKNAl  STttAIT,  >  Mimlt  (H'chuiDdor  N. 
Talta,  Mpantina  the  liland  or  AnEloca  from 
Cununon :  It  run  N.  E.  ind  3.  W.  abmii 
14  IB  ■  TWjing  in  width  tram  abonc  £00  jttii 
to  about  8  wl,    Pullauunt  hiTing  contributed 

a  mm  -^  — — j-~  f— =-• '- '— p — '-g'' 'gn 

IkiD,  (b*  dangcnai  rock*,  b;  mUch  it  ou  fii- 
werlj  •DcumMTcd,  baTa  Imcd  mnorad,  to  that 


MENTZ. 

caiCT ttnofk  iki  ttnk,  whoi  tl wsJdM b* 
IH  Iba  H  Mi*K  Holrl — ■ 

Tk*  Menii  StnH  It  h 
■If  MtiBI  bridf  bT  w  \ 
Us^ImiI  Mac  Um  a* 


nfo^  tieUtj el  Bu(Dr :  ud ikia betsi t^oanUf 

•nd.  nnrij  M  lb*  him  pu«.  •  cb^  brt>)(«.  dnaHd 
wBcUhIt  abna  Iha  wiur  u  alle"  tblpi  u  pan  ftaalr 
HBdanMiitli.   Tlili  yndanallac  wu  Mfin  la  lnK,  ail 

or  Ml  ft.  Man  ;  ai^  Uia  In^  of'tbc  OH^atT,  «  Wain 
paK.l(lT»R.    Tha  iHldtg  oiulnalllll.nil.  ,  andKa 


Hoijhiii.'  rsn 


ilwar  eamafci  falnf  toTawl  Ibe  other  for  ilioaa  ra- 
mini  Ima  HolTbud.  Ilia  lubaa  ml  on  aMUrnanll 
d  lowen  oa  aacb  lida  iha  iiraK.  ukd  on  a  (aver  In  iba 
ddlaortba  larier  \  Ua  BaUr-waj,  or  knitb  ol  Ibe  Inbe. 
bridge,  on  lacb  ilde  the  cantnl  lower,  being  IlillR. 
kfl  tbe  luDflDg  bridge.  Il  Ir  elarated  100  n.  abura  iba 
'el  ol  high  Wfttar,  and  canteqaenilf  give*  Do  Intern^ 


sfSii^ 


^7  • 


tr; 


of  prbnarir  Jn 


MBNIN(FleBlth  Vmn),  a  lan  or  Balglain,  pm 
ba_BTli|Uafroiiltar.B»dJlfl_B.  S.W.  Couriial    tap.,  b 


Bhloa,  DOarlr  oppotlia  Hi  luiKtkHi  wllb  Ibe  UajD,  18 
W.a.W.  FruAl^aild  fa  m.  aB.  Coblmui  let. 


the  arcb.  It  la  •urrDunded  b*  •trooglr-bailt  baMon^ 
walla;  aad  la  hutbar  Juftndii  bj  aumalta  oolw^rU, 
iDchidhii  a  cttadal,  lonMiaa,  asd  «  IBrta,  A  brUfaH 
bowa  acroH  lb*  Bbtoa.  I^SOa  Bbaolata  ft,  bi  lanclb,  pro- 
lanad  b][  a  Me  M  pari,  eonnaaia  NvMi  Willi  lu  lOrtfted 
nburb  o(  Canal,  a  ton  of  1.H0  labab.,  near  which  la 

lanuoa  of  Hjmo  man  wonld  be  requirad  tar  Iba  piwar 
deftnca  ol  Iba  larleua  worka.    The  dlr  l>  enlerad  bi  10 

galea,  S  SB  tba  iMl  (Ida.  and  Batong  the  riear  1  all  Which, 

IndlaaUoaa  Df  hnpmeaefit  j  gnierallj,  bonarar.  II  la  lii 
BOM  sarti  Irregular,  and  Ike  Breeu,  which  aia  sarrew 
and  dlrqp,  an  randarad  tartar  b;  ika  loftloaai  of  Eb* 
hooiea,  nanf  of  which  bat*  etrooglj.itauDcbleiMd  win. 
dDwii  Iha  aiipaaiwm  of  tbe  tawD  b.  Is  (act.  thai  of  aD 

llS^^ni^  !^Hk!^'n^cathad^?^*^lE 

l(tb,aiidaiitohedliitbal)th,mi^*'u>at!b^caUiadrd 
of  WBima  and  Spina,  It  baa  a  double  chodr,  and  a  high 

daatnmd  to  On  hi  I  in,  iDd  loflbed  greatlr  during  ibe 
alegaof  tketpwn  b^lh*  PnueUui,  iDlTUi  bui.^lata 
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aid  of  Tolnatary  oontrRratloiif ;  the  lUTe  hai  been  newly 
roofed  with  flate,  and  the  great  B.  tower  hat  been  eur- 
mounted  with  an  iron  capoU,  70  ft.  in  helaht.  The  in- 
terior has  numeroua  monuments  of  the  former  arch- 
bishop* of  Ments,  who  were  sovereign  princes,  and 
electors  of  the  empire.  It  has  also  monuments  of  various 
other  historical  personages.  The  side  chapels  abound 
in  fine  old  earring:  the  doors,  of  solid  brass  and 
great  height,  opening  to  the  market-place,  were  cast  by 
the  founder  of  tne  caUiedral,  and  have  engraved  on  them 
the  diarter  given  to  the  city  by  Archbishop  Adalbert,  In 
113ft.  There  are  6  other  R.  Cath.  par.  churches,  several 
conventual  churches,  and  a  Calvinist  church,  most  of 
which  deserve  notice.  On  the  quay  beside  the  river 
are  two  large  red  buildings ;  one  of  which,  the  ancient 
electoral  palace,  has  been  converted  into  the  custom- 
house ;  and  the  other,  the  Teutonic  House,  once  occu- 
pied by  Napoleon,  is  now  the  residence  of  the  military 
governor.  The  former  palace  of  the  Prince  Dalberg, 
nearly  destroyed  by  Are  In  1798,  is  used  for  the  courts  of 
Justice.  The  arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
theatre,  a  new  and  handsome  edifice,  and  the  episcopal 
and  vice-governor's  palacM.  are  among  the  remaining 
principal  public  buUfUngs.  But  Ments  derives  its  prin- 
cipal celebrity  flrom  Its  having  been  the  residence  or  Gu- 
tenberg, and  the  cradle  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  house 
in  which  Gutenberg  lived  has  been  taken  down,  and  its 
site  is  occupied  by  a  casino,  belonging  to  a  literary  club. 
In  an  adjacent  court  it  a  statue  of  Guttenberg,  in  bronse, 
fW>m  a  model  by  Thorwalsden  ;  but  this  work  is  said  (by 
Chambers)  to  be  clumsy,  gigantic,  and  tasteless ;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  raise  a  monument  more  commensurate 
with  tne  signal  merits  of  the  individual  in  whose  honour 
it  Is  to  be  erected.  Ments  has  a  nrmnaslum,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  schools  of  medicine  and  veterinary 
surgery,  a  public  library  of  90,000  vols.,  in  which  are 

fireserved  some  of  the  earliest  extant  specimens  of  print- 
ng ;  a  mnseum  of  natural  history,  antiquities,  coins,  &c 
Outside  the  walls  are  some  fine  gardens  along  the  bank 
of  the  river. 

Ments,  formerly  the  first  ecclesiastical  dty  of  the  «n- 
plre.  Is  now  of  Importance  chiefly  as  its  strongest  fortress 
and  principal  military  post.  A  mighty  revolution  has 
taken  place  since  the  visit  of  Dr.  Moore,  towards  the  end 
of  last  century,  when  the  abb6s,  with  their  handsome 
equipages,  lorded  it  over  the  well-behaved  troops.  **  The 
chapter  and  the  grenadiers  hare  now  precisely  changed 

{>laces.  You  see  tne  meagre  occupants  of  the  stalls  skulk- 
ng  to  mass  in  threadbare  stmtanest  their  looks  proclaim- 
ing them  no  longer  the  monopolisers  of  the  old  hock  of 
the  neighbourhood;  while  tne  Austrian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  are  parading  about  In  the  Insolence  of  military 
superiority.  The  caf^s.  the  bilUard-rooms,  the  prome- 
nades, are  thronged  with  these  smoking  and  swaggering 
guests,  who  impart  a  sort  of  unhallowed  vivacity  to  the 
gloomy  haimts  of  superstition  and  monachism.  The 
universltv  building  Is  converted  into  barracks,  and  hos- 
pitals and  guard-rooms  strike  one  at  every  comer."  (Au- 
tmmm  on  the  Rkine^  p.  ft.)  Ments  is  garrisoned  by  a 
nearlv  equal  number  of  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops, 
and  is  commanded  by  a  governor,  elected  alternately 
every  five  Tears  flrom  either  nation.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
military  tribunal,  and  the  high  court  of  Justice  for  Rhen- 
ish Hesse ;  Its  civil  authorities  being  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Hesse>Darmstadt.  The  town  is  so  envi- 
roned, on  the  river  side,  by  its  fortifications  and  other 
erections,  that  the  Rhine  Is  but  little  available  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  the  accommodation  for  craft  is  very 
inferior.  Nevertheless,  Ments  Is  the  chief  commerdal 
town  in  the  grand  duchy  {tee  also  Hbssi-Dabmstadt, 
L  ^.),  and,  next  to  Cologne,  the  chief  mart  for 
Rhenish  produce  in  Germany.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  com,  wine,  timber,  ftc,  and  manufisctures  of 
leather,  soap,  hats,  glue,  vinegar,  tobacco,  musical  in- 
struments, «c. ;  steam-communications  with  Mannheim 
and  Holland,  and  a  steam-navigation  assurance-company. 
Though  Ments  abounds  in  historical  associations,  lu 
existlna  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  very  few.  Agrippa,  the 
freneralof  Augustus,  established  an  entrenched  camp  on 
the  site  where  Drasus  Germanicus,  about  aiMio  10  b.  c, 
erected  a  fort  called  Mogumtiaaim.  Drusus  afterwards 
founded  a  second  fort  {CaMteUmm)  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  two  were  at  a  subsequent  period 
connected  by  a  Roman  bridge,  portions  of  some  of  the 
piers  of  which  mar  still  be  seen  when  the  water  is  low. 
\Sekreiher.)  In  the  citadel  is  the  Klchelsteln.  a  stone 
tower,  alleged  to  have  been  erected  by  Drasus.  At  Zahl- 
bach,  not  (kr  from  Ments.  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct ;  and,  between  the  two.  a  Roman  cemetery  has 
been  discovered.  The  city,  which  was  almost  wholly 
deetroyed  In  the  wars  at  the  f^dl  of  the  Roman  empire, 
was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  who  erected  a  church, 
and  rebuilt  the  bridge  with  timber.  In  the  13th  and 
Hth  centuries  Ments  was  a  place  of  some  note  for  lite- 
rature and  the  art*.  In  1631,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes;  in  1644. 1688,  and  179i  by  the  French;  it 
bombarded  and  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1793 ; 
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bdng  re-taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  It  became,  during 
their  ascendancy,  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Mont-Tonnerre. 
(SckreibeTt  Guide  du  iMite,  p.  196— 186. :  Auhmm  mear 
the  Rhmet  p.  1—18. ;  Sergkaut,  AUg.  LSmder,  ^.,  iv. 
808,  869. :  CkMnben'$  TVwr,  ^.) 

MBQUINEZ,  a  large  city  of  Morocco,  and  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  emperor,  70  m.  B.  Salee,  and  235  m. 
N.N.E.  Morocco;  lat.  330  fte*  N.,  long,  fio  69'  W. 
Pop.,  diflbrently  estimated,  at  tronx  60,000  to  above 
100,000.  It  stands  in  a  beautlftil,  well-watered,  and 
very  fhiitful  valley ;  and  Is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
6  ft.  high,  built  for  a  defence  against  the  marauding 
Berebbers.  It  owes  its  present  extent  and  conseooence 
to  the  late  sultan,  Muley  Ismael;  who,  after  having 
secured  to  himself  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdoms  now  forming  the  empire  of  Morocco,  made 
Mequinex  one  of  the  caps.,  considerably  enlarged  it,  and 
erected  a  fine  palace,  which,  owing  to  its  having  only 
one  story,  is  of  great  ^parent  extent.  In  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure,  which  contains  several  well  lald-out  gar. 
dens.  Is  the  emperor's  harem,  formed  by  a  four-sMed 
colonnade,  above  which  are  various  apartments  for  the 
women,  eunuchs,  and  female  attendants.  The  rooms 
are  each  about  90  ft  long,  by  13  ft.  bioad,  and  18  ft. 
high ;  the  walls  are  inlaid  with  red  and  blue  tiles,  and  the 


light  is  communicated  by  means  of  9  large  folding- 
doors.  Between  the  chief  apartments  are  paved  courts  of 
chequered  marble,  in  the  centre  of  most  of  which  is  a 
fine  marble  fountain.  The  houses  of  Mequines  are 
neater  than  those  of  Morocco ;  but  the  streets  are  not 
paved ;  and  hence  In  rains  th^  are  Infested  with  mud, 
and  in  dry  weather  with  dust.  The  miUah,  or  Jews* 
quarter,  is  walled  round,  extensive,  and  In  good  repair ; 
but  the  Negroes*  quarter  Is  now  a  mere  min.  About  a 
century  ago  a  convent  was  formed  here  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  for  the  relief  and  spiritual  comfort  of  Rom.  Cath. 
captives  and  Christian  travellers  ;  but  It  was  deserted 
by  the  monks,  previously  to  the  acceMlon  of  tlie  late 
emperor,  Muley  Soliman.  The  inhab.  are  described  as 
being  more  courteous  than  those  more  to  the  S. :  they 
are  hospitable  to  strangers.  Invite  them  to  their  gardens, 
and  entertain  them  sumptuously.  The  women  are  beau- 
tiAil,  and  have  fair  complexions,  with  black  eyes,  white 
teeth,  and  dark  hair ;  and  have  a  suavltv  of  manners 
rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  polished  nations 
of  Europe.  iJaekson*$  Morocco,  pp.  1X6—1:0. ;  Ceog. 
Joum^  vol.  i.) 

MERDIN  (an.  Marde\  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  pach.  of  Bagdad,  50  m.  S.E. 
Diarbcklr,  lat.  37^  19'  N.,  long.  4^  9^  B.  Pop.  about 
11,000,  of  whom  1,600  are  Armenians,  and  900  Jews.  It 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  RaradJa-dagh,  or  ancient 
MotuU  MatnUt  and  overlooks  a  very  extensive  and 
fertile  tract  of  country.  It  is  commutded  by  a  castle, 
crowning  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  is  very  (UlBcult  of 
access,  the  best  road  to  it  leading  up  a  steep  about  1|  m. 
in  length.  The  houses  are  all  built  of  hewn  stone,  and 
appear  to  be  very  old  ;  the  windows  are  small,  grated 
with  Iron,  the  streets  narrow,  and  the  buildings,  being  oa 
an  acclivity,  seem  to  rise  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
The  walls  are  kept  in  tolerable  repair,  and  a  few  old 

Sieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on  the  towers  of  the  castle, 
lerdin  is  the  frontier  town  of  the  pachalic  towards  Con. 
stantlnople,  and  the  residence  of  a  mutseUfan  appointed 
by  the  pacha.  The  Industry  of  the  inhabs.  is  confined  to 
the  manuCscture  of  cotton  fabrics  and  Turkey  leather ; 
but  it  has  little  external  trade,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  on  any  of  the  great  caravan-routes.  The  neigh- 
bourhood produces  an  abundance  of  cotton,  grain,  and 
fraits,  which  find  a  ready  sale  In  the  market  of  Merdin. 
(0//e/(rr,  tom.  iv.  p.  942—945.;  Khmeirt  p.  966.) 

MERE,  a  small  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Wilts,  hund.  its  own  name,  90  m.  W.  Salisbury,  and  96  m. 
W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  7,400  acres.  Pop..  In 
1841,  ?,i^  of  whom  1,482  belooa  to  the  town-tythlng. 
The  town  Is  very  indlffrrently  buDt.  having  in  Its  centre 
an  ancient  cross,  the  interior  of  which  serves  as  a  market* 
house.  The  church  is  large,  with  a  square  tower  at  its 
W.  end :  the  living  Is  a  vicaraae  In  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
of  Salisbury.  The  Wesleyan-M ethodists,  also,  support 
a  place  of  worship  and  attached  Sunday-school.  A  silk- 
mill  has  recently  been  erected,  and.  In  1889,  employed  71 
hands.  Dowlas,  also,  and  bed-tlcklng,  are  made  here  on 
a  small  scale ;  but  the  town  (formeriy  of  considerabU 
importance,  baring  a  castle  on  an  adjacent  eminence)  is 
now  In  a  miserablv  decayed  condition. 

MERGUI.  a  town  of  the  Tenasserim  coast.  In  India- 
beyond-the-Brahmapoutra,  cap.  of  the  British  prov.  of 
Mergui,  on  the  river  Tenasserim,  at  its  moidh.  In  lat. 
190  vr  N..  long.  9fPWB.  Pop.  probably  f^om  6.000  to 
7,000,  including  natives  and  British  residents,  with  CM- 
nese,  Siamese,  Peguans,  and  desoendants  of  Portuguese. 
It  is  built  along  the  declivity  and  skirts  of  a  steep  hiu,  and, 
when  taken  bj  the  British,  was  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
stockade.  But  it  Is  not  a  place  of  any  streneth,  being  ac- 
cesstble  to  ship*,  and  commanded  by  a  high  iiland  In 
firont.    The  street*  are  wide,  but  badly  paved ;  and  they 
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nuU  baanek  lUUa  tku  ItM  «  tan  fa  tk*  iiniuloB 
I'  "J---  — ■-  TvtwuHvintulraUattaimbiia. 
ntdL.  rauUnf,  flikd  other  frafllt  mtterUlt-  A  ndeta 
ktal  ifetfwftf  itu^  tt  ihe  inlmm  to  IIh  town  from 
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Tk>  diBIM  la  mlU  aiid  uhibrloui :  Eumpcui  iiinu£| 
Irvm  H^BfooB  durlDf  tta«  kar,  iptedMr 
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MeHrDA  (u.  AufuiU  Emrntal,  a  Ia>ii  of  Spain.  Ld 

dlbllrVciHinlr^,  Bdw 

BHKaw*,  wkI  mabmlt-, ._ r— 
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pBli  0(  Um  tauiMt  0(  FofM  ud  TifrmiJCfDOD.  Ae 
cndn  par.  o(  Abodin,  nd  lb*  kmlf  I  of  Cota-Coad-r. 
Catantr.lnOfftt.etViiiBr.  Bat.  idMten. hi  1M»^ 
no.  llinliiTlialHODaorUHpalHdt-plK«tal>laaloiia 
(or  Iha  CD.  ^HU  HHlan  an  baU  hat*  Rir  tlH  gppar  diT. 
o(  hnnd.  Caar|i£lUr  i  aad  ■  coun  of  raouHta  ilu  mmiblr 
fcr  tba  iwaraiT  of  daMa  ooi  «madlu  N.  A  e«uA 
coun  ku,  alio,  bam  aiuUliliad  Id  tfa  ton,  liiJBi 
wblek  1%  plaJata  vara  uMnd  ta  iMs.    An  Mt  «w 


for  Cha  bettor  wcurKy  of  llfto  and  propatty 

;  and  Ibe  tbr«  pan.  of  MBthrr-TidTt^ 
rdaiT,  uid  GflUnva  ar«  under  the  tiipafVtHMathe« 
L  tOpvtiiMTj  jHrilcfl  ma^tralA,  baring  a  aaUrr  of 
,  a  nir,  faalf  or  irblch  li  lerisd  do  die  AmiKa* 


ManhrraloaB,  Uutcu  od  Weda»diy  ud 
a  fain  Uwj  14.,  Lit  Hoodaj  In  Jolj,  aod  lat 
e;'or  MBSSAGNA.  I  ton  of  tba  Dbb- 

!■  StOOO,  ?  it  hat  lavaral  conrvDt*,  an  baa- 
Da  paiMO,  beloDglaR  to  liia  Fnofsrilla 

I  frown  la  Iti  ildAltr^    Heiagnd  If  lupwHd  bv  mnir 
isa^  but  thli  b  doubtful. 
ilBaHBD,adl7  0t  Penl^  Iha  eu.  of  Panlu  Kbo. 

»O..E.brN.Tcb^ 
y  B.     Pop.,  aennt. 

I  Urooi  vail,  and  b 

of  wblcb  B  aro  In  rnlaa-    The 

..  , lamiirorthfafltinaBi*.  T^ara  vara  ftottdorl j 

IS  Budrat—  or  eaoafaa  i  but  Doat  of  tbain  an  ehber 
doHitad  or  In  ndaa.  IsdeadtbadtrhaaiKHrUttlavaalh 
BotIea,aiiMpt  Ita  Boa  and  van  anppUad  baair.  and  tba 
mauHlemn  of  IdAu  Rau,  tba  magnUkaDca  of  vbldk 
vttb  Ita  illrar  galta,|t*dlad  doen,  rail)  Dnaa  of  anlUi 
(Old,  tftttadna  domea  and  nlnanta,  and  bandfoow 
aicadea,  U  aknoaC  unaquaUad  In  Fanla.    It  hai,  bov- 

IV  ifr.  Fnaer  to  ba  fiaallf  raduead.    Mcibad  eairlaa  on 

YatdandHnntiud  mujof  thcTlnlubltnilaaTa  ao>^ 
plojwl  In  veavlu  ralvat  and  iwfci^g  flna  paUaaaa,  both 
of  whieb  an  mucE  otoanad  IbraaiCoat  Ftnla.  (Ua- 
Kfr't  Ptmla  I  Fratt'i  Kkonuait,  fc.) 

MESSINA  (u.  Zaa^  and  Whmh),  a  edabratal 
aq  atid  ua-poR  of  SIdlr.eap.  Intandsnn,  naai  tlia  H.B. 
ntmltTof Ibe  Ijlud,  on  tba  urall of  ka  dim  naiaa, 
Im.  N,W.  Hegala.  eum.  N.tl.B.  CiUia,  and  IM 
m.  B.  b7  N.  TtSaaoOit.  (of  Ita  Ufblboual  V  ■!• 
W  If.,  loDg.  leo  M-  tCK'  B.  PoplZln  lail,  iDcladbic 
that  of  lla  Duton.  SB.n3.a  Tba  cUr  bat  a  man  Ib- 
podac  appaaranca  from  tba  asa.  fonaliu  a  Id*  dmlir 
twoip,  about  1  m.  In  langtb,  on  tba  W.  ibora  of  Ita 


of  that  nar  laid  tba  cIR  al 
ad  iboofb  tbo  tanan  itill  « 


qnaka,  ooBm  a  omaldarabla  ponkB  of  tba  iftri  aad 
lev  hooiat  ban    nov  moca  tbu  t  tinlat.     Svte> 

that  Ita  tnti^ar  na  dlr^.  vlih  aaiTav  Mioati,  flouv 
honaa^  UtUa  bwUe  of  trade,  and  itUI  lati  tSovA 
loHBT.     AeconUac  10  Smith,  bavaTar.  tba  isadan 

ud  fMaMlu.  Tba  tnnan  Is  (Mat  of  tba  otbadraL 
and  that  of  »a«  Ofaiawif  df  Mal^  ho  bath  velMifi 
and  haadiBBia.  Tba  finatata  la  tba  aaatra  of  tbo 
(onMrrulu  vtlta  tba  tneat  In  SIdlr.  Thaatbadral, 
■rsetad  toon  altar  tta  matoaat  of  SkOr  bj  tba  Nor> 
maiki,  baa  baon  npaatodlr  damand  br  eBtboatkaa 
HUB  Ootble  buDABi.  vKb  a  henj  mi  (Ioobt  ana> 
rtor:  tba  Intarlar,  tboatb  dorold  af  tana.  It  rUi^ 

lateB^w  Iba  mhu  of  a  taa^^^r^at.  -m 
(Taat  altar  and  the  noliil  Oa  cboir  ai*  ael  sff  wttb 

pnlplt  h  aald  to  bo  a  elcK^innrr  of  Uh  Bldllan  acolptoT 
Oafflnl-  Tba  chureb  of  Malta  Vlribw  baa  aaua  lood 
pafitlnn  tn  ftaeco,  ud  Ibat  of  3t.Gloivto  ii  mr  rich 
iBBafKat  and  taiW  voifc,  and  hai  aoma  tolarabia 
elctDTO.  Adiacant  ■«  the  Tieiaw'i  palaca,  •  nobta 
btdidna  at  Iha  S.  otroBltT  of  tba  cttr.  It  a  laiv  opu 
■vw  ptantad and  laid  SIB IB  pubUevalka.  Tbaothar 
pobUe  buUdfaw  taclnda  a  laifa  hoapUal,  aennl  unUMB 
of  (ariona  hindB,  I  Ibaatrat,  lovn-ball,  eubania,  tenk, 
•  Aflvdtaa  BttaiamiiunalbaHO,  ki  ITM,  n  •Hi  MJW 


hmm.  >n  >U  OS  tba  Hulu.     Th*  Luimtio.  Uia  bs 
twtfil'i'-iTmH  ol  Uh  Und  U  SkUfj  b  In  lb*  B,  ufle  oi 

tatnacn  luif  tai  SIdIr,  ud  b(r  ■dnlnMa  port,  (Iti 
ks  fTfat  UTODUn  u  ■  fsKiiwrdii,  cnJrryJf,-  uid 


lo  all  hno  KdrUi  tbetr  koa  doimut  ■■• 
du  moU  Edulnlj  Im  hw  al  Dm  imutt 

of  Ik*  tttXttmmmo,    Btm  u  Hh.  iHrli ..., 

nmUmtal*.  Har •XBortisHiltCprliidpiUjgfoTuni 

■II  tb*  dlk  ■yunadTom  Sldlf  It  (bliipsd  bin.    TlM 
voaUia  hbrict.  bM**,  bud*in.  tc.  '  Vt  tDt^i^D  « 
Anoont  of  lb*  QuuKIUii  and  Valu*  o(  lb*  priDd|Ul 


Mo|it  «B  n«t  otbH-  plan*.  ThiK  coatlal  hi  Ih« 
paHaarfaa  s(  u  aUacTipb  MUr  oT  lb*  Vlii<ii  Marj-, 
Htdrauad  to  lb*  Wwilnliin,  kod  ihutIu  ibra  of  bar 
tapadal  pratocikHi itnd  whu  K  II  poHlEl*,  nUl  son 


Uul  <l  l>  Ansly 
M  aepirtuu  inlTal  o(  a  lupplj  or  mm,  Hnt 
IB.  Tb*MljriHinlarl>,thal*b*liaaallDi>od 


PIT  andHit;  auf  aioft  probablf  derlTod  diaDaiiM  U  bu 

taabodiofniltTantalVna  IfaiHii*.  la  Grasca.  Uadu 
ban  Mliail  bytba  MaHllal,  H  bacaioa,  usdar  tboZ 
ODesT  Iha  BO*E  ae^ol^,  waaWir.aiid  pnarflil  ctUwoT 
SIdly.  IlwHttaalntutno(lbaUaiKll>ialcaulua 
Iba  pouaulao  oTiba  Roruoi.  iCOImrU  Orhit  iiiini,  L 
m.  1  JaevM  Vm/tenal  HMty,  HI.  MS,.  •lo.ad.l 
Tb*  prtndpal  poUllcalamiU  In  ibebbbiiT  of  HaiiUa, 

Vatpcn  1  and  lu  nrolt  •ftlDiI 
fbUovad,  In  Ibe  auuloi  7*ar.  bj  „,  ...,,„ 
Id  1u  *tclDUj  b*  a  Fnoch  forca-  In  ]?« 
broka  OKI  In  lltHlna,  wlib  Uh  moU  dattruc 
■vaaplnaairibt  freuaf  uibbsTof  Iba  kn' 
METZ  (aa.  mwUurmmi,  aftar>*nt>  M 

at  Pnaea.  dtp.  MoKlla,  si  oblch  It  U  Iba  cu„  u  lU 
JUDcUoaoritnillaaallaigidSallla.  Wb,  W.H.W.  Strai. 
boniv,  and  about  180b.  B.M.B.  Paiiii  Ut,  <9°T'y 
K..  IiiBi.  e°1' It"  E.  Pop.,  la  1MB  tl.H»  "IfMiU 
■ra  narrow,  ud  ebe  bouica  loltf .  Nav  th«  rlvrr  II  li 
□mn  open,  Ibe  quari  an  broad,  and  tbe  biidgn  ntaan]- 
Acanl.    Tbe  rtrer  to  clear  and  tutd.  tad  iwelli  u  ta 

menu,  ai  u  !•  wUbb  tba  lbnUcutaQi."^au»'j  I'kw  ar 
Omunr.tc.,  p.4)C)  Had  wat  fORiavl  bf  Hanbtli 
Vautaa  ni  Ballatola ;  It  baa  taraial  Hmw  ootnrkt. 


dUmaUlad  durini  Iba  Ranludoii,  tad  II 
bean  laid  ow  In  pobUe  •tlkiTVidd  eoaonuM  ■  Boaw 
•taaortbe  iillayofthalloialle  tadlUboadlnibllli. 
Tba  dn  bat  B  galaa  tad  dnwbrMfat,  but  aahrTara  la 
■ue.  Tba  notl  couplnwqt  piMIc  bulMbif  to  lb*  ct- 
tbadtal.  a  tui  plla,  aniaeDeail  ki  lOlt,  but  aet  laiikad 
tUIlM^  Hto*beatWDa.lDleDBb,lkBbal|kt  nfib* 
un Miu tlHHI  WtL. and Ik^ttTtbe \mnttM.  W> 
ft.t  Tha  bltar,  vblcb  ii  ■  Soe  ipadaMa  of  OMbtc  atcU. 
t*ctiin,hailallabell>elfblD(M,inoltit.  Tbevbola 
•dllcallranwksUatollallHti.  Ni.  Jaoob  ■«•  Ibat 
Iba  otbcdnl  ol  Mali  irai  iha  matt  parbcl  Cotblc  itnic. 


Iba  reliB  of  Loub  S  . .. 

two  niuat  sT  bidldnu.  and  emabla  i 

dtflncTM)  pttlenu.    Tb*  MM  A 

lana,  Uuwcb  Talbar  tmtj  Mule.  fn...  __  — p-iM  i 

H  to  appnpritlad  la  tb*  eouRa  of  Jnttc*  ad  Lka  cHr 

UbttiT  I  lka  ItlUrhat^gmaiuno  nil,  un(  wMbb 

feracvOnMbtiracki,  nUllarr  aiafi^iHa.  pra««- 
oav  Biarkat,  tba  Ibetln,  wttb  ■  portlcD  of  tha  Tu^ob 
*Bd  tb*  SdU*.  Id  and  near  lb*  fIit.  t>a  croaHd  bj  al 
laMlUbrldiat.  Tb*  prlodpal  Klwal  of  antllen  tad 
■ilMtttyanilaMringjgmr^&<iHc.or<-^)y»ranto-)lB 
FiucaliaaUbltobcdbcn.    Ki llbnrr hM d ebo4c>iBl- 

worki.  wUk  BBidrT  MSB.  of  Vauban  and  olbar  dUda. 
■al^mmrfeululnalikatboKMIaU  battn 

titabia  tnlnmi,  a  Prattutnl  eburcti,  ■  >niaiona.  a 
ratal  eoUac*.  a  onlTanlir  aadamr,  an  ecclaalaHkd 
•ehaol.aiadijtberieiBintrl**;  a  h^oU  fcr  ib*  Isgarti, 
aiOTalasctonofaitaaiid  ttUalturti;  w  t«rlculniril' 
•DcMr,  a  (odalT  for  lb*  iaa»ra(niianl  of  pHJaair  bi- 


MEURTHE.  MBUSB." 

TlMbnadet  bonnli 
nT  IkKltia.    Ham  M 

Frwenr  k  matb  HbdlTldeil.    In  im,  of  IT 


■e  mil  mtnea  and  nrloa  M  DIhk,  Vk,  Uonnrtc, 

.,  iiod  •boui  t^oob^utdtr.  ofuimnt  i.woAoa 

,  of  Kda  ■  nu.  AbootKObo  humte  m  Mid  w  be 
f iDjrad  IB  ti*  nuDufieciirH  or  cMIco  cMta  *ad  jmn, 
oU«  (toB,  (laH,iuiil  ■utkniwu*.  and  InmbraUBT. 
liif  eoaon  min,  ihiiiIb|>  >^  At  Pigut  it  m  lai* 
At  ■■iHihrtnf¥,  CBplflirlDB  a  cnM  nuDT  hoHb. 


tbwf.ud  LuHTllla.    Tcul|HildlcrefMiw.ta  1H< 

MEUSB,  titf.ti  FruHa,  nc  VX.,  tonmair  (ml 
)rik>  prof,  of  LemkM,  chl^  bDtw«  la.  48°  fr  X., 
■iidm^»'N..uidlBiw.V>ud«°E.ih»iiuN.  Dolcb 

W.  Uviw  Mini  ArdaniHi.  Lviitli,  N.  id  9.,  M  n-i 
Pop.,  tn  IMe.  3n.}10,  Burfin  (nHnlljr  billj.  Ibm  bWa 
belDf  runlflatlaoi  ot  the  Vocgei  ind  FtucUle*  qoim- 


Mtm  utnelpil  ilnn  lira  Hu  Onuhi,  Chlcn.  ud  Alra. 
lilt  MUem,  la  (he  B.,  Hiiintliic  Utt  baalai  af  Um 
Haw*  *Bd  lit  MoHlle,  HHl  stfaflr  parttoDi  a(  tbt  (Drface. 
■re  bM  wt  ■nductln ;  but  Ibara  tn,  sMwiUiMinllBa, 
itaBDC  nVBOlMCUKa  or  rich  ult  1b  the  dtp..  tbleOr Tb 
IbaTallniDfaaMEUWaiidOnafa.  [n  IttH,  mcstAdc 
to  the  oOcliil  tablet.  ns,l9a  bectue*  vere  itaMt^  tS,4Tl 

round  Btr  iDd  LI^T.  and  eotar  larf^r  Imo  Ibe  con- 
MIoaiiT.llir  •bleb  tbota  lowBi  ut  eelebrUail.    The 

ntr.    TbtwJBetof  Btr-lt-Duc.BuiHf-lK.CM^  Pnoe, 

Ugiv.fc-mMlatellibtwiDeh  nnUni  la  tbe  Bnt 

no  iwn,  awl  do  not  bear  cinlue.  (AWCB,  ibT  AloBC 
Uie  HeuH  are  rieb  uunre  UbS  i  ud  at  Void,  cbMM, 
tlmllar  to  that  of  GnuAra.  and  VHaLleot  butler,  ar« 
made.  A  ptood  DUD/  caUa  and  ibatp  art  reand  tai  tfaa 
deb. ;  but  Ut*  alock  It  ia  MHnI  Indlflbrani.  Tbt  piv- 
diHaef>aollietUniatedalBpwudio<  IMUno  kllc^.  ■ 
letr.  iBlUt-or  IDT.IM  imurtlaa  euUen  u  ihtc»- 
irtt^U»iW>re,  mMS  wan  aauwad  il  baa  tbui »  ft., 
and  n,m  at  fron  t  to  lOft.  Inn.  alatea.  ai>d  jtonl 
balldlBd.atoiia,  art  Ifae  chief  aalBeral  pnducla.  Thert 
arebalveea  «  and  aalnnruint«>  O^nUt  Jtmrmtrntrt 
fei  tbt  ilep^  and  Iba  auabHthauBU  at  TbooBaUe  and 

voiiu,  with  um^iiiDa.  pouanae,  oaea-nm  aufv  h^ 
torlea.  fre.  Maa*  worhiog  cutleTL  aboenakara,  aBd 
MbertrHiaaa.  evUme  rot  a  part  of  tba  faarftaathk 
taita  other  paru  of  Franca,  and  eren  to  tbe  adlacaw 
(hrelda  couDrriat,  with  the  proditcti  of  tfadr  Indiulrj,  or 

anonda. ;  chlellowiu.  BaT'la-Duc,  thecap-.  vltb  11.67V 
bibalia..  CommerTT.  UoaEmHr.  Verdun.  Total  puUIC 
reiaaeflMt)  10,111.014  fr.  (Oite.ait.  Vnw;  qplcMt 

MKia'or  Vaoi  (Doidi  Html.  an.  Vaaa).  ■  riTtc 
tt  W.  SDroHidowlnilbrmich  the  N.E- pari  oT  France, 
BeUlmt.aud  tbe  B.iirHollaadi  lubHlu  belni  altuaUd 

a(  lb*  MoKlle  to  Iba  E.  It  rliea  ia  tbe  dip.  of  iiauta 
Hame,  In  Franoe.  10  it.  U.K.  Ijuifrei,  1u  aboot  let. 
4V  N.,  lon(.  1°  Xf  S.,  and  nuu  at  Bnt  (mirallr  H. 
Ihreufii  Um  depa.  vt  Hautt  Hame,  Voh*!.  Uaui^ 
and  ATdeniiaa.  Near  Charlsnont  It  learH  Frame,  twt 
It  conttnuei  Iti  preiloui  direction  to  Namur,  wbere  K 
raceliea  the  Sanbie  CToa  the  W.     It  here  nakea  a 

Bna'llr  at  naudricbeini  In  J.l.  9|0  tf,  and  loui.  i\ 
•nten  Che  Rbloa  or  Waal,  which  iHee  Iti  own  naiua  IS 
aHUBM  that  of  tbe  Maaa.  <Sn  RWHI.)  Ita  aBllr*  cvurM 


ifaM  or  tab  iliK  a.nna  mlwa  olmM 

■Hit  o(  wMo.  ud  Uia  rltin.  u  oniiiandiittElti _. 

ofl«rrilDTT,u«fewubduiiliABartul.  TfaflRlDGruHledel 
Kntt.tmiitt,taMataurttQtm>nV 


'9.'.»?>-l-%!P*."* 


njbd^nd,  iftor  tnnnliit  Uh  Ui  iSiiiali  Ub  Into  Ibr 

loft,  in  >ka  «a^  Mbv  rlnn  «  U»  wTSl*  of  Ik* 
pl^tno.  ud  UD  tb*  B.  iM*  m  Iba  ToU  nd  Tnpiea 
ud  tb*  Titmrn.  Oowtaa  bxo  Iha  Gidata  of  Naitcoi  but 
tbir.hH*  tavi  It  tb(&  DeulbL  wUdi  pmnt  Iba 


Uflilcab  dlTlded,  urBnHeCte]lauM,bitoi 

nlienlrtt  or  Iwt  roglaai.  rlii  flmni  umiihidt     

H(it«r»liiiu,uidUHMnTM/HH,ore<AlnBlau.  Tlw 

bit.oriEtHfmHHlMun.lKladeUialn '-  — 

thoH  mHtot  1,000  It.  at(l«ulDii,(-  " 

macfUInc  Ihi  ihMk  pvt  e(  Uii 
Vm-Cnu.  Tibnico.  ud  tb*  na 

U»Rini«:    TbaalRTWaiKrii^ ,  _. 

Hu  «taulT>,  Iba  aMUni  n  of  tbg  OgrdUni  v 

|ir«dilDf  nu«r  to  lbs  Ha.    Tbi  Bain  tas ' 

tbii  r^kiB.  or,  M  iHit,  dT  Out  pgitloa  or  U I 


1°  Fdi.,  Iishii  fron 


Dnrlu  tba  wbal*  of  thb  Hum  tbe  ouigiillaa  of  Ik* 
(alphbttCMdiivlrduaemut  but  en  ttagn  tb«  boit  b 
Dvlenta.  nd  ID*  aout  frn  rm  brn  and  utonMr 
IwaHtaT.  UBli>iAJIi,boi»tir.ltKbuD«u.ib>ldiirliw 
ttw  vOfr  half  o(  ttat  tht.  or  froip  tba  ntnal  agnbm  to 
Octobar.  labn  tha  N.  wlndt  in  anranllnlT  ran,  ad 
the  poTO  an  aarilr  aaaulblt,  Iba  haat  b  aninwlr*,  ■ 
fHM  qnaatny  at  nin  bib.  and  thacait  b»iD«  tha 

balwaau  tba  Inwka,  Lo  AocviL  SentaBbar,  or  October, 
hu  taut  IliUa  cbaoca  of  aa^iifaj  ua  apmuo  pr^rA>.  or 
jrallow  fcret  i  and  bidlildiiab  who  ban  ncraljr  laDded 


biT^BslvlthuaMllat.cauKhlthalDlKltoii.TlieicaDrc*. 
buiraiat,  doai  sot  »niHr  lu  nragat  taanad  tba  hiw 
■RMiDdi  DO  tba  aaa-cout ;  aad  ■>  Uu  bdihl  of  UM  or 
UOin.alHnalbaHaKliiiboU/DiikDsn.    Tbapoiu 


I  Hiraiaalf  bo(  ud  u 


PRTilnie*  of  atrou  falaa,  appra 
durlnn  tba  noalbiorjiilr,  AuwiR, 
to  Octobar.  Iba  aa^uloa  b  Own 

an  o(  eDBpantivalf  Unllad  axtant,  ocnpf  tba  i1o»  of 


'al  labia,  land.    ItaUendi 


t  J  and  lOc  ,lbo  uw^ 


MltreftbrUiBaHibTn,  blbaint 
1  clEania  of  th*  Utrrm  Jimpfidai  i 

Tb^ibrrS^^  ot  cold  nflocia,  iDclude  aUlbaTaa* 
Ibaaa.  Id  ttaad^ofUamlni,  u  an  •ImilatiDtT.MO 
AwilBf  pobit  Ttala.  hawaTrr,  li  a  ran  omimtic*, 
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•oltd  fooodatlon ;  hat  thete  were  mostly  gone  into 
without  due  conirideration,  and  without  anj  practical 
knowledge  of  the  coantrr,  of  the  practicet  that  had 
been  followed,  and  the  difficultlet  to  be  overcome.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  enormous  losses 
th'?  companies  sustained  at  the  outset,  and  of  their  want 
of  success  in  the  first  instance.  But,  had  the  Mexican 
government  been  able  and  willing  to  repress  disorder,  and 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  contracts,  it  is  probable  that 
the  produce  of  the  mines  would  have  been  verv  difibrMit 
at  this  moment  from  what  it  really  is.  UiiluckUy,  how- 
ever, no  government  has  yet  been  established  in  Mexico 
with  power,  even  if  it  had  the  desire,  sufficient  to  put  down 
disturbances  or  to  enforce  engagements.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  the  companies  were  struggling  to  put  their  mines  in 
order,  they  sustained  comparatively  little  inconvenience 
f^om  this  circumstance ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  suc- 
ceeded In  bringing  them  once  more  into  a  productive 
»tate,  and  were  beginning  to  have  some  prospect  of  a 
return  for  their  enormous  outlays,  they  were  annoyed  by 
questions  as  to  title,  and  by  the  setting  up  of  claims  on 
the  mines  of  which  thcv  had  never  he^  before.  Owing 
to  these  causes,  as  well  as  the  general  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty, the  tMd  condition  of  the  roMids,  and  imperfect  mining 
f>rocesses,  the  results  have,  on  the  whole,  oeen  very  un- 
ifivourable,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
port duty  on  specie  Arom  10  to  3  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  of  M.  Chevalier,  as  to  the  in- 
•vcurlty  of  the  miners,  in  1835,  discovers  a  state  of 
things  disgraceAil  to  the  government ;  and  such,  indeed, 
as  could  hardly  have  been  credited  on  any  inferior  au- 
thority. **  How,**  asks  he.  **  can  the  mines  be  worked 
with  any  feeling  of  security,  when  it  require*  a  little 
army  to  escort  the  smallest  portion  of  the  precious  metal 
to  its  place  of  destination  ?  Between  the  mine  of  Real 
del  Monte  and  the  village  of  Teseyuco  is  a  mountain 
pass,  where  a  grand  battle  was  fought  between  the 
miners  and  the  banditti  of  the  countiy.  The  former 
were  defeated,  overpowered  by  numbers ;  but  not  with- 
out having  sold  their  lives  as  dearly  as  posslbla  Tlie 
mine  is  now  guarded  by  artillery  and  grape-shot,  and  the 
Rnglishmen  emplovad  there  are  regularly  drilled  in  the 
u«e  of  the  musket.**  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  won- 
der is,  not  that  ttie  produce  of  the  mines  has  declined, 
but  that  it  continues  to  be  so  great  as  we  find  it  to  t>e. 
I'he  mineral  riches  of  the  country  are,  however,  inex- 
hHustible ;  and  there  wants  only  a  government  able  and 
willing  to  aflbrd  security  to  make  the  produce  of  the 
mines  greater  than  ever.  The  sub}oined  statement,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  altogether  depended  on,  exhibits  an 

Account  of  the  Coinaae  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  tlie  Mints 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  In  1848. 
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1,3t4 1.797 
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$19,506.754*1  i>3,901,551 


The  theory  of  mining  is  little  understood  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  oldest  modes  of  working  being  stUl  generally 
practised,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  that  have 
wen  introduced  by  the  English  }  and  the  machinery  for 
draining  the  mines  and  raising  the  ore  is  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  Indeed,  many  of  the  mines  have 
been  abandoned,  owirtg  to  the  Imperfections  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
might  be  again  worked  with  profit.  The  ignorance  of 
the  miners  Is  only  equalled  by  their  obstinate  adherence 
to  old,  and  elsewhere  long  exploded,  practices.  But  this 
should  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  testimony  of 
M.  Chevnlicr  respecting  the  education  of  engineers  may 
be  depend^  on.  The  school  of  mines  (Mtnerta),  the 
mere  building  of  which  cost  190,000/.,  is  at  present  in 
the  most  pitiable  condition.  It  is  unprovidea  with  the 
mcins  evrn  of  tlie  most  elementary  instruction.  It  con- 
tains a  vast  chemical  laboratory,  but  without  the  instru- 
ments  requisite  for  the  most  simple  experiments.  The 
collection  of  minerals  is  In  disorder,  badly  classed,  and 
\  ery  incomplete  ;  the  librarv  and  the  mechaniciU  cabinet 
arc  deplorable.  The  school  seems  to  have  shared  the 
fat<>  of  the  public  treasury-- of  having  been  pillaged 
three  or  fbur  times  over.  The  very  building  seems  on 
the  point  of  (ailing  to  pieces.  But  it  cannot  surely  be 
ftupposed  that  the  anarchy  which  has  led  to  such  de- 
plorable results  Is  to  continue  for  ever.  If  nothing  may 
DC  hoped  for  fh>m  within,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  foreign 
Inu-rfrrence  may  rescue  this  fine  country  from  the  bar- 
barism in  which  it  is  now  involved. 


The  nuanttty  of  sflver  annoallT  extracted  from  Hm 
mines  or  Mexico  very  much  exceeds  that  ftimlshed  bjr  all 
the  mines  of  Europe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gold  It 
not  much  more  abundant  than  in  Hungarv  and  Transyl- 
vania :  the  proportion  which  the  gold  of  Mexico  bsars  to 
silver  being  as  1  to  96  nearlr.  Little  native  sliver  Is  fbond 
in  any  of  tne  mines :  sulphmretted  and  black  prismatic 
silver  is  both  very  common  and  exceedingly  productive 
in  the  veins  of  uuanaxuato  and  Zacatecas,  two  of  th« 
richest  mitring  districts:  the  muriate  abounds  In  thw 
mines  of  Catorce  and  San  Pedro,  near  San  Luis  de  Po- 
tosl ;  and  the  martial  pyrites  of  Farhuca  yield  three 
marks  to  the  hundred  weight.  The  Mexican  ore,  bow* 
ever,  is  poorer  than  that  of  Europe,  1.600  os.  of  orw 
vielding  only  about  4  os.  of  silver.  The  gold  Is  produced 
by  washing  the  earth  and  sand  fan  some  few  places ;  bot 
in  the  province  of  Oaxaca  occur  veins  of  native  gold* 
tuually  mingled  with  the  silver  veins :  the  reCurot,  now* 
ever,  seldom  exceed  1|  os.  to  the  cwt.  (PoHuett^g  Note$ 
on  Mexico^  p.  326.)  Slave  labour  is  not  tolerated  In  the 
mines ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  workmen  so  igno- 
rant, brutalised,  and  whollv  worthless  as  the  native  miners. 
Indeed,  the  lU  success  of  tne  English  mining  companies  is 
owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  want  of  honest  and  efficient 
labourers.  The  business  of  the  mines  is  followed  by  the 
native  tribes  from  generation  to  generation :  they  lead 
a  migratory  life ;  removing,  with  their  fiunllies,  to  dis- 
tricts where  they  expect  uie  greatest  profit  ttma  their 
labour :  they  are  always  paid  vy  a  share  in  the  produce  \ 
rMular  wages,  however  ni^,  being  invariably  refected. 
The  principal  mines  are  in  the  sbites  of  Ooanaxuato, 
Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guada- 
laxara,and  Mexico.  The  richest  mineral  tract  lies  between 
the  21st  and  25th  parallels  of  N.  lat  Many  of  the  mlnee 
have  been  very  imperfectly  wrought ;  and  by  flu-  the 
larger  part  of  the  richest  veins  is  yet  imexplored.  It  Is 
worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  the  ores  appear  to  increase 
in  richness  on  proceeding  N.  The  mines  In  the  confines 
of  Durango  and  Sonora  are  peculiarly  rich,  lie  near  the 
surface,  and  hold  out.  wherever  th^  have  been  tried,  a 
promise  of  riches  superior  to  any  that  Mexico  has  yel 
produced. 

Iron  is  found  in  great  abundance  In  Goadalaxara. 
Mechoacan,  and  Zacatecas ;  but  no  mines  of  that  metal 
were  woiiLed  before  1825.  Copper  Is  raised  in  Mecho- 
acan and  Guanaxuato.  Large  quantities  of  copper  money 
have  been  coined  In  the  mmt  of  the  city  of  Mexico^  the 
total  value,  during  Uie  seven  vears  ending  with  I837» 
having  amounted  to  4,712,000  dollars,  or942,400<.  Tin 
is  otHained  partly  ttom  mines,  bot  princhpally  from  wash- 
ings in  the  ravines.  The  lead  mines,  though  rich,  are 
Jjiute  n««lected.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic  have  been 
ound :  but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  A  quldtsilver 
mine  Is  wrought  in  the  state  of  Queritara  Carbonate 
of  soda,  used  for  smelting  the  silver  ore,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  crystallised  on  the  surfooe  of  several  lakes. 

Mamtfaetmre*.  —  The  selfish  policy  of  Old  Spain,  by 
which  she  endeavoured  to  keep  her  colonies  as  much  as 
possible  dependent  on  her  own  markets,  or  on  supplies 
ibmished  by  her.  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibltinc 
the  rearing  of  silk- worms,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and 
of  the  vine  send  olive.  Coarse  wooUen  and  cotton  fkbrtcs, 
worth  about  1,500,000/.  were  formerly  made ;  but  these 
have  greatly  diminished  since  the  revolution.  The  system 
on  which  tne  cloth  and  other  fkctories  are  conducted  Is 
disgraceful  to  persons  having  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
civOisation,  and  is  wholly  subversive  of  all  Improvement. 
Each  Gsctory  is,  in  fact,  a  prison,  in  which  the  work-people 
are  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  (hmi  whicli 
there  is  no  escape;  the  proprietor,  instead  of  paying 
his  workmen  in  money,  supplies  them  with  spirits,  to- 
bacco, and  food,  at  prices  fixed  by  himself.  An  Intelligent 
German,  who  resided  40  years  in  Mexico,  states,  that  the 
high  walls,  strong  double  doors,  barred  windows,  and  se. 
vere  corpond  punishments  common  to  these  foctories, 
make  them  as  bad  as  the  worst-conducted  gaol  in  Europe. 
Criminals  and  insolvent  debtors  are  condemned  to  work 
in  the  factories  as  a  punishment.  This  state  of  things 
existed  before  the  Revolution,  and  we  regret  to  say  that 
it  has  not  been  at  all  improved  by  the  free  intercourse 
which  the  Mexicans  have  now  for  several  years  enjoyed 
with  the  manufacturers  and  capitalists  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  **  One  might,"  says  M.  Chevalier,  **  have 
supposed  that  when  the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  manufactories  would  soon  have 
been  established  in  a  country  where  manual  labour  Is 
cheap,  where  the  workmen  are  submissive  and  skllftil  at 
ImitaUon.  where  the  soil  produces  the  raw  cotton,  where 
the  Spaniards  had  multiplied  their  flocks  of  sheep  to  a 
great  extent,  and  where  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm 
might  be  carried  on  with  astonishing  facility.  The  native 
Mexicans  are,  however,  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  strangers  cannot  attempt  any  permanent  establish- 
ment in  a  country  from  which,  during  every  session  of 
congress,  they  are  periodically  threatened  with  ex- 
pulsion. A  more  than  ordinary  display  of  Industry  would 
excite  ttie  Jealousy  of  the  natives  i  for  nolhliif 
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Ueilcoful  UKlilrii^kil  mtiT  InW  Iho  a|4ul  «b. 
itlUMai  Iki  Iftli  act  Dt  Ui«  pl»j  i  tb»  iBiiiui^rf  ™f- 
lUlt  abuk  U  V<n  Ciiuor  Tam^dn  wlih  ill  ibo 

TlH  Lnwi  ui  ■llea«d  t*  bi  mltd  wd  JaU.  bnt  ther 
in  ilnoM  posn-lai  i  m  noUiini  cu  iiell  bo  conHln^ 
nan  iw^ioi  Uuiu  tha  lUIv  [3  uurdix  daKclbwl  b/ 
iho  TRT  InUUUBnl  trnaUH  luB  wicMd. 

■■  WHb  tnovdllllr.  unlbttaDiitdT,  e*erT  Uinf  riia  la 

iImWI.    Tben Udp laofw inr neuillj.    I" 

:lwa  ir  Um  dUlBDa  tKm  Utito  to  Yen 


HW  fioa  w  <ne  nan,  mw  tuiiuuuwM  uj  r^i*  *™  »ww™» 
Ihioi™  bjpaMarabr,  lolokanrfmuipaulon,  winloot 
Iha  >pot  iihan  tama  irarfirH.  uKI  alnHM  alvaji  K 
ilTHlir,  hat  pailibed  ^  the  hand  of  robbm.""  The 

Eltl«.  not  eiseiiltni  tlia'  aslCal.  than  tt  no  laigtt  aof 
lenirfli.  Th«n«TiBunn™ata«ai.c™ofp«|il«b»tB« 
robtedOD  ■  SoDdar,  a»l  at  thF  h«i  on  wban  [ha  anauM 
nuiDber  afpeapla  an  abroad,  within  a  leafua  of  Mailco. 
An  Bnilltb  chant  d'aAlm  m  lauoad  on  the  AUmcd 
thg  public  nlk,  In  Uw  nlddla  of  tba  daj.    In  tba  aia 


too  pniMbtU  tba  iMh  am  tmr-fik  Ow 
>ct>  ahac  dgbt  aclodt,  n  eidar  to  pnnnt  tl 

lend,  balbn  the  porlar  roDHDta  to  opan  tha  e 
t  llofld  irltb  Iroa  or  bnnia,  than  pva 

d  bodlM  an  T»rlr  dapmlled  Id  tha  mi 


Ilea  or  tobHco,  uJt,  polqnc,  and  aqnpawdrr  ;  loltarlea. 
poil-o«ca,  itairpt,  toll!,  and  prlTlfcgM.  Ilioptoducaof 
Iha  uala  landi.  noDc  of  ■hldh  haTC  becD  lal  pot  up  to 
vale.  Is  BAdmalcd  to  be  c^MbJc  of  producJDI  from  i  lo 

°n.^The°a™TCOBilllHt,lnlMe.  of  ■bonl  MAX) 
nrn.ncluHnoranaalreinlllUaofabautllUKKi.  Bai 
the  Inopi  are  without  tclanca  or  a  proper  rHLlnaof 
honour,  ao  that  Ihot  ajo  Taolly  worth  »m  little,  Tba 
mlLltarj.  hoKf  icr,  6  a  faTooril*  Mrrka,  ftoni  lb*  bb|h 

Bciaiaa Tha  Roman  CalhoUc  la  1*0  00I7  pubUclT 

ncoailUed  nllrlon.  but  olban  an  iDlcnted.  Tha 
church  •■lahllihmcal  eouliu  o(  Ifat  aRbbUbop  or 
Usilco  and  9  Mriioii.  hailna  an  ifnim  hmna  of 
UVtODO  doll.,  with  iAt  nmcbTil  darn.  Then  an  alaa 
IQcaUwdrali.  bairint  wAmw  ud  otbar  dlgnltartn,  vd 


•iJucd  at  about  lltDOO.DM  dollar).  Tba  Spanlih  maoU 
Ibelr  placn  are  mied  hf  ctooIh.  wbou  nwali  in  at 
whlte°^,  Ind  Iha  hJd™  Iha  church  o>er  the^Kllm, 

Edtaalim.  —  Thr  nrmMj  of  rducitlDn  li  nnifniird 
br  Um  hw  CBUtUulkM.  wUcb  n^uEna  Uul  tha  print* 
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rinrald  tMch  All  ptnoM  lo  ff«ad  aadwrllt  I  bat  Um 
hUoo  hu  UttU  practical  aflbct.    Undar  tba  oM 


boCankal  poraolt*  wara  much  anoooragad :  cba- 
nliCry  aod  mlnaralogy  wara  taught  in  tba  adiool  of 
■toe* ;  but  tba  pcugra—  of  •daoea,  Uteratura.  and  tba 
arts  baTa  aU  baan  cbaefced  by  tba  oiMettlad  itata  of  tba 
eooBlnr  tinoa  tba  rarohitioa. 

**  In  Ibet,'*  Mjrs  M.  CbaraUar,  **  alamaotary  tutnictloo 
hM  reoMdoad  wbat  it  wa«  in  tba  tima  of  tba  Spaaiardt. 
Tbe  dargj  bad  tlicn  tlie  axdiuiva  nunaffamaBt  of  it, 
and  bavfaif  so  Mill,  tbow  but  llttla  inclinatloo  to  anabla 
tba  poor  to  raad  tbe  books  publlcbad  ttodar  tba  rtginaa  of 
aJraspress.  Tbara  ara  avcn  fiswar  scbools  tban  tbara 
,  to  coutaquanra  of  tba  diminntion  in  tba  nnosbar  of 
tba  deriy.  EinraHon  of  a  superior  Idnd  Is  even  worse 
for.  Under  tbe  Spaniards,  tbare  existed  at 
for  the  tne  arts,  richly  endowed :  I 
to  diaeover  Its  aiistence  now.  There 
Is  a  building  caUed  a  laiiswn.  where  I  found  nothing  of 
intsreet  except  a  collection  of  tbe  portraits  of  tlie  Tlce- 
roj»  slaoe  the  tiae  of  Cortes,  and  a  few  Asteque  manu- 
scripts. Sooie  years  ago.  tbe  establishment  of  a  poly- 
tadwk  school  was  dacrMO.  but  the  decree  has  yet  to  see 
tbe  coBsmenceaaent  of  Its  execution.  There  is  not  even 
a  Biflltary  school,  though  the  attaotion  of  the  goremment 
tsodnsost  exdusirdy  deroted  to  the  army.  There  is 
nothing  deeening  tbe  name  of  a  scIkwI  of  law  or  medi- 
cine ;  and  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  schools  of  in- 
dostry  or  eoaunatce  are  wholly  unknown.** 

P»pmtmHtm — Tbe  amount  of  the  popk  has  been  esti- 
mated at  dilbrent  periods,  both  before  and  after  tbe  Re- 
▼olutlont  but,  owing  to  the  Jealousy  of  the  old  gorem- 
meai,and  tbe  distracted  state  of  tbe  country  since  the 
dedaratlon  of  Indepeodeooe,  very  little  credit  can  be 
arteched  to  these  estimates.  Tbe  following  are  thoaa 
by  the  best  authorities ;  — 
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Tbe  lower  estimate  of  Cberailer  mm  be  explained  by 
tbe  emend  pafion  of  Texas  and  Caliromla.  and  Inr  the 
continuance  of  tbe  disturbances.  Tbe  classes  or  tbe 
pop.  are  singularly  Taried.  and  are  diaracterised  by 
distinctions  more  striking  than  those  In  any  other 
country.  Four  distinct  and  rival  classes  may  be  eou- 
nterated :  1.  tbe  CHopdoMes.  or  pure  Spaniards,  never 
exceeding  80,000  in  tlie  pahny  days  of  Mew  Spain,  but  now 
hardly  amounting  to  M,000.  and.  poUtlcally  considered,  a 
degraded  class ;  S.  the  Creotftt  or  native  whites  of  Euro- 
pean descent,  forming  tbe  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
rt  of  the  pop.,  estimated  by  Chevalier  at  1.300,000; 
tlie  IndimUt  or  native  Mexicans,  constituting  the 
great  mass  of  the  rural  labourers,  and  supposed  to 
amount  to  8,800.000:  4.  the  mixed  castes,  comprising 
MetUwM,  MmlmUo$t  Zmimkot^  Qmadrooma,  and  QmitUe' 
roomsy  somewhat  exceeding  1.9OOJ0OO. 

The  king  of  Spain  formerly  exercised  a  right  of  confer- 
ring Um  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  oy  the  white  pop.  on 
hMUvlduals  of  any  shade  bj  a  decree  of  the  audlenoa,  Qur 
Bf  temgm  per  bianco — that  be  be  deemed  white.  These 
distinctions  of  colour  luve  been  done  away  with,  as  (ar 
as  political  inlvlleges  are  concerned,  by  the  revolution, 
which  admits  persons  of  all  colour*  to  the  equal  eqjoy- 
ment  of  dvil  rights ;  and  hitherto,  indeed,  this  has  been 
by  far  its  best  ifnot  its  only  good  eflbct  Tbe  mulattos  and 
sambos  principally  reside  in  tlie  low  country,  tbe  whites 
on  the  table  land.  Tlie  Indians  are  divided  into  nume- 
rous tribes,  speaking  upwards  of  twenty  languages,  totally 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  of  which  fourteen  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  have  Iweo  published.  Their  cha- 
r>«cter  remalos  much  the  same  as  it  is  alleged  to  have 
been  at  ttie  time  of  the  conquest.  Indolence,  blind  sul>- 
mlsslon  to  their  superiors,  aod  gross  sopentition,  are 
as  much  their  diaracteristics  now  as  formerly.  The 
form  of  their  religion  is  diangad,  and  that  is  nearly 
all :  they  take  the  same  childlsb  delight  in  the  Idle 
ceremonMS  and  procMsioos  of  tlie  Catholic  church  as 
tiiey  once  took  in  the  fontastic  mummeries  of  thdr 
aboriginal  Idolatry.  They  are  scattered  over  tbe 
country  as  labourers,  distributed  In  villages,  or  else 
live  in  the  towns  as  artisans,  workmen,  or  beg^^ars.  In 
a  Tew  instances  they  have  accumulated  property,  and  ac- 
quired respectability ;  but.  In  general,  they  are  indolent, 
ifroorant.  and  poverty-stricken.  We  believe  tliem  to  be 
wholly  incapaMe  of  any  high  degree  of  dvilisatlon ;  but 
they  might,  perliaps,  be  improved,  were  measures  taken 
CO  enforce  their  coucation,  and  to  make  a  (air  distribution 
among  them  of  tlie  many  thousands  of  acres  which  liave 
beeu  mrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  consequences  of  the 
revolution.  They  are  classed  in  two  great  divisions :  1. 
If  ansos,  comprising  those  who  have  a  fixed  residence,  cul- 
tivate the  land,  adopt  the  habits  of  dviUsed  society,  and 
maintain  an  amicable  intercourse  with  tbe  other  race* ;  S. 
llravos,  eomprlshig  those  who  Uve  a  wandering  life,  sup- 


porting thaoMdres  by  hunting,  and  avoiding  an  Inter* 
course  with  the  other  classes,  with  whom  many  of  their 
tribes  are  In  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare.  The  U«ter 
prIndpaUy  hibabit  the  N.  states  along  the  river  OUa.  and 
tbe  extensive  and  little  known  mountain  ranges  on  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  delNorte  and 
tbe  N.  W.  of  Texas,  called  the  Bolsor  de  Maidmi,  from  the 
lakeofMan.  An independant  tribe, called  Mayas, hihabito 
tbe  tract  between  Yucatan,  Tabasco,  and  central  America. 
It  has  made  some  progress  In  dvilisatlon,  cultivating 
malse  and  cocoa,  and  wearing  garments  made  of  cloth 
prepared  from  cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  caoutcfaoue 
tree. 

**  Mexico,**  says  Cbavaller.  •*  Is  a  country  so  rich,  that 
fomlne  scaredy  rislts  even  the  most  indoleat.  In  the 
Mrrras  caMmlrs,  and  even  on  the  plateau,  the  natives  are 
content  to  dwdl  with  thdr  fomUies  bi  a  cabin  of  bamboo 
trdMs-worit,  so  sHght  as  scarcely  to  bide  them  from  the 
stranger's  gaie,  and  to  sleep  dther  on  mere  mats^or  at 
best  on  beds  made  of  leaves  and  brushwood.  Theft 
dress  eonslsts  simply  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  or  pettic»at, 
and  a  terape  (a  dysd  woollen  garment),  whidi  serves 
for  a  cloak  by  day,  and  a  counterpane  by  night.  Bach 
has  his  horse,  a  sorry  beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in  the 
open  country;  and  a  whde  fomily  of  Indfauu  Is  amply 
supplied  with  food  by  bananas,  chili,  and  malse,  raised, 
almost  without  labour,  in  a  small  enclosure  round  the 
hut.  Labour,  indeed,  occupies  but  a  trifling  portion  of 
tbe  Indian's  time,  which  U  chiefly  spent  In  drinking 
wmlque^  sleep,  or  singing  to  bis.  wretched  mandolin 
nymns  in  honour  of  Notre  Dame  de  Guaddo«ipe,  and 
occasionally  carrying  votive  cliaplets  to  deck  the  ahar 
of  his  village  church.  Thus,  he  passes  bis  life  in  dreamy 
indiflbrence,  and  uttariy  cardess  of  the  ever-reriving 
iwtemUM  by  which  the  peace  of  Mexico  is  disturbecL 
The  assassinations  ana  robberies  which  tbe  almost 
Impotent  government  allows  to  be  committed  with  im- 
punity on  the  public  roads,  and  even  In  sight  of  the 
capital,  are  to  him  only  matter  for  conversation,  the 
theme  of  a  tale  or  ditty.  And  why  should  be  trouble 
bimsdf  about  it  ?  Having  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
dress  in  which  be  stands,  bis  lance,  spurs,  and  guitar, 
he  has  no  fear  of  thieves ;  nor  will  the  poniard  of  the 
assassin  touch  him,  if  he  bimsdf  drunk  with  pulque  or 
chlngarlto,  do  not  use  his  own." 

AnHqmUiet. — Humboldt,  Bollo^,  and  other  Bnropeaa 
travellers,  have  famished  excdient  descriptions  of  nu- 
merous ancient  monuments,  which  show  that  the  native 
Mexicans,  before  tbe  loss  of  thdr  independence,  had  been 
in  some  respects  a  comparatlvdy  dvilised  aod  ingenious 
people.  Among  tbe  most  extraordinary  are  pyramids, 
somewhat  similar  in  exterior  form  to  those  of  Egypt,  and 
In  some  instances  even  of  larger  dimensions.  The  base  of 
tbe  pyramid  of  Cbolula  Is  a  square  of  1 ,49  ft.  on  each  side, 
and  its  height  is  estimated  at  177  ft.  A  for  mota  dMant 
building,  of  similar  shape,  is  situated  In  the  N.  part  octha 
state  of  Vera  Crus ;  It  Is  formed  of  large  blocxs  of  por- 
pbjrry.  highly  polished,  and  arranged  In  six  stages, 
diminishing  in  nse  according  to  the  elevation,  and  having 
all  Its  materials  most  nicely  adiusted.  The  base  is  a 
square  of  8S  ft.  on  the  sides ;  it  is  65  ft.  high ;  aod  the 
ascent  to  its  top  is  by  a  flight  of  67  stairs :  the  front  is 
richly  adorned  with  nieroglypbics  aod  curious  sculp- 
tures. Tbe  mountains  of  Texcuco  are  nearly  covered 
with  the  remains  of  andent  buildings  and  dtlies.  Tlie 
ruins  of  Palenque,  near  tbe  Rio  Chacamas,  a  branch  of 
the  Usumasinta,  extend  upwards  of  20  m.  dong  the 
ridge  of  a  mountdn ;  and  their  architecture  resemliles 
more  tliat  of  Europe  than  Mexico.  The  remdns  of  an 
Astec  dty,  called  1^  tbe  Spaniards  La  Casa  Grande,  are 
to  be  seen  about  a  league  S.  of  the  river  Gila,  in  tbe  state 
of  Occidente.  They  are  spread  over  a  space  of  mora 
tlian  a  square  league.  In  tbe  centre  Is  a  teocalll,  laid 
down  according  to  the  canUnd  points,  its  sides  being  445 
ft.  by  276  ft.  It  has  ^  stories  and  a  terrace,  but  no  stairs. 
Witnin  are  5  apartments,  each  f7  ft.  long,  .i  broad,  and 
11  high.  A  wall  with  towers  surrounds  the  main  build- 
ing. The  traces  of  an  anifldd  cand  to  the  river  are 
visible.  Tbe  ndghbouring  pldn  Is  strewed  with  fo- 
ments of  red,  blue,  and  white  earthenware,  and  pieces  of 
obsidian,  which  prove  that  the  Aztecs  had  passed  through 
a  country  abounding  with  this  volcanic  substance  before 
they  dwelt  on  this  spot,  preriously  to  their  find  settle- 
ment in  Mexico.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  state  of  Chi- 
huahua are  dmilar  ruins  of  great  extent,  which  aredso 
considered  to  have  been  tbe  site  of  one  of  tbe  temporary 
stations  of  the  Astecs  during  thdr  migration  southwards. 
Besides  sculptures,  vases  of  elegant  form  have  been 
found,  similar  to  those  of  Etruria  and  Egypt.  Roads 
formed  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone  may  be  traced,  not 
only  in  tbe  ndgfabourhood  of  those  ruined  cities,  but  at 
great  distances  from  them. 

hisiorp.  —  The  first  settlers  In  Mexico  are  bdleved  to 
have  been  the  Toltecans,  a  tribe  of  Indians  firom  the  ro^y 
mountains,  who  fixed  themsdves,after  severd  migrations, 
near  the  present  dty  of  Mexico,  and  flourished  there  for 
nearly  four  oanturies.    Drought,  ftmine^  and  pesHlenoi 
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4t  ImgOi  ext«rralnated  them,  but  not  till  ther  had  im- 
parted  noun  degree  of  dTllisation  to  the  barbarous 
Chichemecai,  who  were  the  next  poiseMort  of  the  loll, 
and  were  in  their  turn  displaced  by  the  Astecans,  who. 
In  1160,  migrated  southward  fkrom  a  country  N.  of  the 
Gulph  of  Califomia,  and  first  fixed  themselves  in  the  citjr 
of  Zumpango.  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  but  afterwards  in 
some  islands  in  the  lake  Tescuco.  Here  they  main- 
tained themselves  by  fishing  and  agriculture,  till.  In 
1335,  they  founded  their  chief  city  on  the  island  of  Te- 
nochtiilan,  and  called  it  Mexico^  in  honour  of  their 
martial  deity  Mexitli.  This  nation  rapidly  increased  in 
power ;  and,  if  the  remains  of  monuments  aind  large  cities 
were  a  Just  test  of  civilisation,  the  Astecans  might  claim 
to  rank  pretty  high  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  But 
they  had  Invented  no  alphabet,  and  had  nothing  better 
than  a  rude  species  of  picture  writing  to  record  events, 
and  were  Ignorant  even  of  the  useful  metals.  Their  bar- 
barism Is  sutBclentlv  shown  by  their  custom  of  sacrificing 
Keat  numbers  of  human  victims  on  coronation  ffetes. 
ontesuma  1.,  the  greatest  of  their  sovereigns,  extended 
Che  Astec  dominions  on  one  side  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Padflc  Ocean ;  but  it  must  be 
Stated  at  the  same  time,  that  many  tribes  within  this  tract 
Yielded  only  a  reluctant  obedience,  and  some  even  re- 
tained their  Independence.  Such,  briefly,  was  the  state 
of  Mexico  when  Munes  de  Balboa  first  landed  on  its 
shores.  Its  conquest  was  eflfiected  by  Fernando  Cortes, 
who  sailed  thither  in  1519  with  a  small  force,  comprising, 
on  the  whole,  only  about  700  men.  He  was  met  at 
Vera  Cruz  by  ambaMadors  tnm  Montesuma  the  vounger, 
sent  to  discover  his  intentions,  and  to  command  him  to 
withdraw  (torn  the  country.  But  Cortes  having  refbsed 
to  return  till  he  had  communicated  in  person  with  the 
emperor,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  capital.  Here  having 
got  possession  of  the  person  of  Montesuroa,  Cortes  en- 
deavoured by  his  intervention  to  eflfcct  the  subjngattou  of 
the  empire.  But  the  Mexicans  having  recovered  firom 
the  surprise  Into  which  they  were  at  first  thrown  by  the 
seisure  of  the  emperor,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  attempt 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  Montesuma  was  soon 
•tier  kUled  in  a  conflict  m  the  dty ;  and  Cortes  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Tlascala.  Here  having  re-orsanised 
nis  small  force,  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  and  built  brigantines  to  be  emploved  in  the  navl- 
tion  of  the  lake  Tet coco,  he  again  pusnea  forward  to  the 
city :  and  having  recommenced  the  siege,  took  it  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  of  7ft  days.  The  nde  of  the  cap.  de- 
rided  that  of  the  empire.  Province  after  province  sub- 
Initted,  and  the  power  of  Spain  was  extemwd  fk-om  Vera 
Cms  to  the  Pacific.  Cortes,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  was 
received  at  first  with  high  honours  and  Ubel^al  rewards : 
but  his  court  favour  soon  declined :  the  emperor  refhsed 
to  appoint  him  captain-general  of  Mexico;  and.  after 
some  adventures,  suited  to  his  ardent  and  determined 
•pirit,  he  died  near  Seville,  in  15M,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements  Mexico  was  a  subor- 
dinate kingdom,  governed  by  a  viceroy,  with  powers 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign,  chedied  only 
by  the  residencia,  or  court  of  investigation,  before 
which  he  was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  his 
administration,  on  his  return  home,  and  by  the  audi- 
encith  or  court  of  final  wpoe$l  in  Mexico.  By  these 
arrangements,  also,  the  natives  were  to  be  considered 
as  fk^cmen  and  vassals  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  settlers,  and  their  posterity,  were  to  have 
aprelbrence  In  all  dvll  and  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
The  natives  were  were  thus.  In  fact,  excluded  flrom 
holding  all  ofllces  of  trust  or  profit.  The  great  object  of 
the  Spanish  government  was  to  keep  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  European  or  white  population ;  and  the 
means  adopted  to  eflect  this  object  were,  1st,  to  discourage 
native  manuflsctures,  for  the  benefit  of  those  belonging  to 
the  mother-country ;  adly,  to  make  all  the  ecclesUstical 
establishments  wholly  dependent  on  the  kins,  without 
any  interference  of  the  pope.  The  growth  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  saAtm  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties ;  that  of 
tobacco  was  made  a  government  monopoly.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  olive  was  likewise  prohibited ; 
that  of  cofltse,  cocoa,  and  indigo  tolerated  only  under  cer. 
tain  restrictions,  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  suffice 
for  the  demands  of  the  mother-country.  This  system 
was  maintained  nearly  three  centuries ;  during  which 
Mexico  continued  to  be  a  blank  In  the  history  of  nations, 
and  known  only  by  the  issue  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
1806.  however,  the  news  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  VL 
of  Spain  gave  a  shock  to  the  royal  authority  which 
It  never  recovered.  The  natives  and  coloured  pc^lation 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  asserting  their  daim  to 
the  rights  of  fkvemen,  which  was  opposed  by  the  an- 
dienda,  who  also  seised  on  the  viceroy,  tiorrigany. 
and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Spain,  where  be  was  confined 
till  the  general  amnesty.  An  open  insurrectioo  against 
the  European  authorities  broke  out  in  1810,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Hidalgo  and  Morclos,  two  prints  of  New 
Spain ;  and  umler  the  auspices  of  the  latter  the  first  national 
eongreis  issembled  at  ChHpansiogo  In  I81S.    Om  of  iu 


earliest  acts  wat  a  dedaratlon  of  the  tndepeodeniee  of 
Mexico. 

For  several  years  the  history  of  the  rev<dution  is  only 
that  of  a  sanguinary  guerilla  warfiune,  leading  to  no 

Grmanent  results.  At  length,  fa)  18SI,  Iturtilde,  who 
d  previously  been  a  royalist,  declared  suddenly  in- 
favour  of  the  liberals,  and  published  his  celebrated 
manifesto  of  Iguala  In  favour  of  a  constitutional  mo* 
narchy.  His  cause  was  embraced  with  such  enthusiasm 
by  the  whole  population,  that  he  succeeded  not  only  in 
putting  down  the  Spanish  government,  and  forming  a 
national  congress,  but  also  prevailed  on  that  body  to 
make  him  emperor  of  Mexico,  under  the  title  of 
Augustin  I.  His  dissolution  of  the  congress,  however, 
by  military  force,  raised  a  feeling  against  bin,  whicfa» 
finding  it  Impossible  to  repress,  he  abdicated  the  throoe» 
He  was  not  only  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  country, 
but  rewarded  for  his  past  services  by  an  annual  allowaace 
of  5,000/.,  accompanied  by  an  edict  of  outlawry  in  case  of 
return.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  prohibition,  be  reCorned 
dandestlndy,  and  was  soon  discovered,  ^tprefaeoded,  and 
executed. 

On  the  expulsion  of  IturMde  the  congress  was  re» 
assembled,  a  provisional  government  formed,  and  an 
executive  appointed  consisting  of  Victoria,  Bravo,  and 
Negrete,  all  persons  of  proved  patriotism.  The  govern- 
ment was  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  {  but 
the  hopes  then  formed  of  its  stability  have  proved 
fallacious.  Since  this  epoch  repeated  attempts  at  re- 
volution have  convulsed  the  country.  During  the  whole 
of  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  population  bad 
been  split  into  two  parties ;  at  first  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Imperialists,  who  adhered  to  the  mother 
country,  and  Republicans,  who  asserted  its  independ- 
ence: but  these  parties  afterwards  merged  into  those 
of  Centralists  and  Federalists;  the  fbrmer  advocating 
a  single  superintending  government,  and  the  latter  that 
of  the  Independent  government  of  stales,  only  fede- 

3  connected.  This  struggle  between  the  rival 
es  has  now  continued  for  about  17  years,  and 
a  fertile  cause  of  insurrection.  Texas  and  CalU 
fomla  have  already  separated  fhmi  the  conCsderacy, 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  example  will  be  fbllowed  hf- 
other  states.  In  fkct,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  b« 
any  thing  Uke  regular  government.  The  Centralists  are- 
lords  of  the  ascendant  UmI^  ;  but  a  successful  iimmte- 
(as  the  Parisians  term  It)  mav  dash  all  their  prospecta- 
to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  all  the  bonds  of  society  are 
loosened,  property  has  become  almost  worthless  fktNu 
its  utter  insecuri^,  and  life  Is  not  safe  flnom  assassin- 
ation and  violence.  Whether  the  prtqwsal  of  the  S. 
American  republics  to  unite  their  Interests  with  those  oC 
Mexico,  and  form  together  one  grand  CaderatSon,  will  he 
accepted,  and  whether,  if  accepted,  it  would  contribute 
to  the  Improvement  of  Mexico,  Is  matter  for  speculatfoo 
only :  but  certainly  that  ooontry,  as  It  exists  at  present^ 
aflbrds  one  of  the  most  melandioly  examples  that  modem 
history  has  presented  of  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  well- 
situated  region  being  reduced,  through  anarchy  and  mls«> 
government,  to  a  state  bordering  on  bartMuism. 

M  BXico,  or  Miiico  (  Mex.  TenodUitlan ),  the  cap.  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico,  and  anciently  the  chief  dty  of 
the  empire  of  Montesuma,  7,426  ft.  above  the  sea ;  lat. 
190  26^  40"  N.,  long.  10l»  W  30"  W.  Pop..  150,000.  ? 
It  stands  neariy  fai  the  centre  of  an  elevated  plain,  or 
plateau,  surrounded  1^  mountains,  and  having  an  area 
of  about  1,700  sq.  m.,  l-10th  of  which  ts  covered  by  4 
lakes,  the  iarsest  of  which  (Tescuco),  nearest  the  dty, 
has  an  area  of  77  sq.m.  The  old  dty  of  Mexico,  or  that 
taken  by  Cortes,  was  tniilt  on  a  group  of  Islands  in  the 
lake  Tescuco;  but  though  the  modern  dty  occupy  its 
site,  it  it,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  partly  originating  in  natural  and  partly  in 
artificial  causes,  situated  about  8|  m.  W.  from  the  lake. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is,  as  might  be  anti- 
dpated  tnm  the  statement  now  made,  low  and  swampy; 
the  largefet  buildings  are  erected  on  piles,  and  the  roada 
leading  to  it  are  raised  6  or  8  ft.  above  the  surrounding  flat. 
Though  within  the  tropics,  it  is  so  elevated  that  its  mean 
temperature  is  only  65^  Fahr.,  coincident  with  thaiof  May 
hi  Ensland.  It  is  said,  by  Humboldt,  to  be  **  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  fine»t  dtles  ever  built  by  Europeans  in  either 
hemisphere;  being  inferior  only  to  Potersburc,  Beriin, 
London,  and  PhihMlelphia,  as  respects  the  regtdarity  and 
teeadth  of  iU  streets,  as  wdl  as  the  extent  or  iU  pubUe 
places.*'  The  architecture  is  eenerally  of  a  very  pure 
style,  and  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  noble  con- 
struction, though  usually  of  somewhat  plain  exterior. 
Two  sorts  of  hewn  stone,  porous  amygdaloid  and  por- 
phyry, are  used  in  the  better  parts  of  the  dty.  ilie 
balustrades  and  gates  are  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented 
with  bronze ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  3  or  4  storlea 
high,  have  fUt-terraced  rooCi,  Uke  those  In  Italy  and 
other  8.  countries.  {Nomv.  Espatime,  11.  51.)  The  streets 
are  wide,  well-paved  and  flagged,  but  not  lighted  or 
watched  at  night ;  so  that  robberies  and  assasslnafiona 
are  fcaroely  kst  eommmi  than  In  Spain.    Tkey  run  aU 


AS  MEXICO  (GULPH  OF). 


In  Imph,  anS^rrol!?  io'ta  n'ft.'^n  width.     Tbi 

"tMMrt.  ""      "*"'  *  '         ' 

'Hh  ngn.  of  Maiica  li  oT  u  (itnniilT  mlud  c 
tcr.  cainpititii«  iIkmu  SUM  cnoln.  or  Aoccndi 
^p«abird>  1  wma  llMtiiot,  or  luir.cuu  betne 
npfWH  miM  ImUut,  bat  lunr  of  irhoiii  mrt  v 
aiWli^lhilil* jff  aoienr  frtnii  awfimiRi  ibout 


wtemMtoMrlty BfuwUhloUilteHy.  HufoflhonablM 

tot  UK  bulk  ofthcm.  *r»  M  am  iDdirim  ind  IwtU 
■ml-  Tlitlo««ror4tTiaTflAUbv.fUHplH*  ^ 

Iflnuifiinlint  tbfi  wi]Ji»«idloUsrin|iibij 
In  nuir  mpHU  Uhjt  beir  ■  itilUnf  iw ._. 


•rrof  of  Unko  mra  dlifracehilljr  DMorlotu.   Tber*  It 
hei 0,  Aln.  JL  («n«ri]  twpor  of  tbo  flicQitlH,  mai  Um  (Wcv 

tIm  dnu  oCllH  bighir  oid 


or  iba  An/  eanbennn  lailu  of  lb*  ooaintiTr  <  J>- 
Irobe,  p.  ISO.)  Th*  lidles  ivUoai  go  out  iluiiiu  tba  uy ; 
but.  jih^  f untM.  jovpf  ami  oU  covo  fbnh  Ironi  Eh«lr 
bIdlDg-placa.  iDd  Uh  AloBeiU,  Puho«.  «ud  FarulH 

twKmi  «hh  Owduuu  uid  tlgDOTilwDf  IbscHT.rhaainf 
uhl  imoklni  iricb  their  giilliintt.  Utnj  Rvntumeo  be- 
longing to  the  higher  clutei  at*  Idtrlligeut.  md  ■  f^ 


wttb 

T^flMUrla pro. 

eftbU  olamttj.  tba  groat 

pr«rl«a  uticle.  wu  mnF****** 
■  roduead  tba  Ufcae  of  Zli 


Tkh  and  popalotu  cktj ;  the  leat  of  gonnuBi 
and  trade.    Acconllng  to  Cottu.  iliiaiai 


iftvr  a  protractfld 
Mnjea  (Qnm  ti),  ■  Ivfa  tiUnd  aa*  mmaoad  It 


bdng  fbuEid  encepl  on  tba  coaila  of  YuEatan  and  Florida 
Along  the  Goaat  of  Blaiico  Iti  tooDdlnga  are  ferr  rrniUr, 
with  lOOfalfaow  al  a  dUtauEaot  Mm.  l^Dm  tba  ahora. 
Ob  the  N.  ilda,  and  eapedalli  onioalta  the  moutMaf  tba 
Mlululppl.  U>*  depth  It  eoutferablr  dlnlGlabad.  ud 
at  Iti  B.  euremtlj  tb*  naitgatloii  It  mxlarod  Intrtcalo 
Tarimi  otber  kayi.  thoila,  and  lilati.  Inclndinf  iba  craat 

being  utoallr  tbe  set  ieaaon :  tba  Ibna  bariB  In'  Oe- 
from  Khlch  time  tiJI  the  csd  of  Fabnwr  (bey  Uow  irltk 

d»t  [  but  tbdr  extrone  AeneDeia  la  aaaallf  epent  Id  th* 
HrU  48  bourm.     A(  Ibeae  tbaaa  tba  larn  muOa.  wbiiA 

■IMa oll^are.  BiiiiBpleiaraMitaranllBg.alio.oriHir<c> 
bappcntD(  betneen  Maf  and  Auauit,  at  vhich  dma  IIict 
aia  partlcularlr  ftirtoui.  LurUXj,  hotreter,  the  hun^ 
caaaa  and  loraadoa  of  the  fulph  arabj  no  oicana  ao  flerca 
and  dattnietiTe  at  tboia  In  tbe  Curlbeao  Seat. 


from  1« lolom. a dar,  and  l>  perapUbIa  enn  durtnt 
the  tuna,  except  dot  alnw  tbe  ihora  of  Meilni. 


HBltT  oftia  gnliib  Ha  conraa  >ra> 


brUilaDcj,  and  between  tb 

'"It  groat  qlUBtltlflt  a{JkeuM  italdfv  occur  In  pai-alial 

(a  mauea' tbr^ugta  lha*ilrilti  of  Florida.  {Xtumft 
^jertem  eaaiif.r^-i  AilaMU  OcMa;  B«V 
OroKT.  nf  Umiud  suiai  Uimitoim't  Ftri.  tl*rr,,  I. 


I  aimall  port,  captfila  of  iiwlTluf  flp  Taaael 
vch.  and  wHDuhAurat  of  bniHlf  and  Tf- 


'SSIiJ^ 


snatad  bi  two  Mont  bridwaa.  m  m.  H.W.  MMi. 

i°4ft  (r'N..  iBur.4°4a^i'B.  nip.,  tn  itM, 

-"idri.  It  <■  III  bSlt.  and  haa  f«w  adUtna  worth  Botko. 
EOH  tbe  (own.  htil.  the  pcefeelara.  tbe  hDapHal.  (scadad 
—  U\%  and  a  par.  chonh  of  tonaUaraMa  anttauln. 
Mealirea.  though  the  noalnal  ei^  of  the  den.,  h^  n 
court  of  prlmarT  JurltdlethiD,  inal  Iiftaaal  belof  taatad 
"  '^■rlerllla  (wlileh  »):»■>,  boweicr,  tba  taal  of 
1  of  tautlao,  ■rtiliarr,  aad  IhrMt  hunintaa,  ■ 
r  of  Bcrkulmn.  Ac  1  aDdbaatanneriaarbnwaria, 

The  CbaraUar  Bayard^ irith  a  gairlaofl^  only  a  lew 

Mihut  a  powarlul  Aunnbn  ansri  and,  hi  IS]*,  the 

MlAKO,  a  largo  cMt,  and  (be  eetleriaitkxl  c^  oTIba 
iapaBeie  empire,  to  tba  laland  of  Nlnhon,  oD  tba  Vado- 

EwB.  nom.  W.  bf  a.  VedOi  lat.  K°M'  N..  and  Isng. 
P  aO'  B.     Pop.  (aoordlDg  to  Iha  Dutch  Iiadan.  <m 


clti,  nwat  of  tham  belnr  Terr  'U 
latructad.  The  twnd  Hitula,  oi 
arapbaikallr  tankwd,  "  iha  goo  of 
IdaDBB  IB  Iba  M.  ate  of  tba  ci9.  In 


MIAVA. 

il|l  bj  wUt  Md  dEKTbul.  owhii 

IkwH*.  •"  Tkxnnr  (lb*  luliMull*]  khkUd),  Ibe  •hoJi 
rTnpoRsd  to  '"'IJ^^J''^  md  dil^ttdUad  Mf 
man  (UtIm  HMD  hauu  I  On  tka  W.  pwt  of  Iks  towo 
(••DolkerpilKt.tiaUl  aluaam,iai  Mmflr  AxttlM] 
H  te)aai>  u  Uw  4fi«*h  wbo  wUh  In  It  wbn  hi 
HBiH  to  w  hla  raipMli  to  tb»  impimT.  Ttab  an^H, 

nlfa  u  t  ipidti:  of  u^arloT  boliiii  to  tba  not  4. .  ._. 
ItBta—t.  m  daetf  «n*d  la  ttia  itud*  of  Itttnun 
oSielniH,  lb*  Dolrf  beliic,  lo  bet.  tkt  lOihal  callefo 


„,._..  -  jdlpHi.  tn  tht  Dilrl  coll^  i  uid.  mt 

tot  ■]■  the  warit,  pubUihsd  la  JipAn.  us  pro- 
J  ths  airT*<i  of  Mltko,  iniiis  at  whom.  liowsTir. 

•rkoUr  tndtwodHHortlioDdrt.  Tbii  dtr  ii  UksirtH' 
tbo  pmdpsl  BBiiiJIiaurtiii  drpM  of  Itas  nipkn.  ef  srv 
\ai  or  fiudlcnft  tawvn  In  J^M  brtiig  isrrisil  to 


ooa  of  Ike  plw*  Tbltad  b)f  th 


i  Mtif  occuplvt  Id 

olUMtsd  La  Lbnn  ;  uid  fd  lbs  nrdem' 

a(  IbsH  butldlafa,  mti  *n  plubsd  hr  I      ,     . 

•dL*  of  tiling  jHUttptuBiu  SBHrtoliiiiient  tn  tlis  CoHliia 

Ujm^   (H  tbcr  tini  tbs  Dnlcb  fnijdnt  of  tlM 


f  Un.  ■  (ribdtuT  of  Iks  ManT4.  M  HI 


oiicjo.  ud  Lutkenni 

MUButd  hs^iif,«» 

'TlfcHilL{ST.l 

tovn  of  Bn>1ud»  en.    Cornvill,  In  pan.  Nswljn  u 
KmAa  arhand.  Pji"-    Tlili.  whldi  li  Hid  u  hii 

Act,  1^  vbtcb  It  nH  dUrnuFblitd.    Th>  mntol  hi 
MICtilc'jIN,  ma  nf  tks  U.  8tHa  Df  N.  Aank*.  I 


nClksSi 


■d  In  ifa*  Lmir,  UKl  M.SW  In  ths 
llBBlta.    PoP'.   In    ItM,   *M.Tril. 

„ ll,(bc  Iks  mnl  put,  IneloKil  br 

twtu  [«ks  S^atlar  lo  Iks  N..  L«ks  Mlcblfin  tn  it 
a.E.,ud  IbsWb^iiiffa  or  N.W.  tsrrltorr  to  ths  ! 
OBd  W,  lu  nir&n  >n4  hD  an  tbtt  rarioui,  ■  cvi 
MuabIs  ponlaD  conrtltliit  of  ItnUa  UDd  rldfas  ac 
Bank/  IracU ;  whUa  tba  m£u,  or  bUlT  Iricu.  an  fam 
raUrcDmd  vHhdaushiDe  foffaftl.  Tba  wbola  nwioD 
la,  kovavar,  linnwn    bi^  Imparfsclly,  bofatE  InhaMtad 

e^sstii 

UtUaotiucorDUir 


rAUkdlikf  lakas,  to  wblcb  It  ilopat  In  avi  , 

Tban  ira  maoj  riTm,  wnia  of  ■bich  ua  mrlfaWa  (or 

■nd  Ibe  Aaflnaw,  an  tba  Ur|a«t :  tbe  Bnt  two  Ul  Into 
Laka  MIebTcui.  and  tba  Uti  lain  Laka  KuiDO.    BnuOl 


MICHIGAN (LAKe>  an 

vDo^ad.  Fawar  pnlriai  ckm  la  Ibli  than  In  anr  oclHr 
of  lbs  N.W.  ilaliB.  and  Iha  linnl  la  onlf  a  in  mllM  IB 
drcnH.  Tlwr  an  prindpallr  in  tka  W.  and  B.W^iad 
an  dlildad  IMo  tka  >at  ud  tka  drj.  Tbs  drj  Bnlttoa 
ban  a  rlcb  toll  tnm  I  id  4  ft.  daap,  ar*  aailli  niulnud, 
and  rlald  akwidaiit  cr«a  i  tba  vat  a&nl  aailr  pa>- 
Mmwa  iod  kiij  lOt  irblariDt  Hoik.  lad  arllb  Uttls 

dnwi.  Tba  wintan  an  kw,  and  oftan  aoan,  bn  tba 
aUboipban  U  uon  bmnld,  and  tba  dlBalo.  upaa  tba 
•rhDla,  mlUar  tbap  tkut  of  tba  ataM  mon  to  tbt  B. 
Tba  aiNI  Is  nrr  rarloai ;  but  tban  la  a  cmt  daal  ul 
food  land,  aavadallt  la  (b«  a.  Kcarir  all  [iada  of  corn 
■»  nlHd,  oaUMna  tba  Mat  aDwwIaBI.  Tsnlu, 
and  atbar  ftald  Ttgatablea.  ara  a  food  dsal  frown.  All 
klnda  of  fardsu  taceuMva.  and  tba  ftidta  of  Icmpc- 

Honp  imd  iLi  ban  kaan  ncaallj  latrodacad,  lad 

■aanllr  Inlkitor.  Horisa  and  anlaa  an  laas  aaaplaml 
tban  In  tba  atatta  mon  to  tba  S.,  oun  kahw  beatlr 
-  -ar  Oald  lakour.  Ska^i  an  E»  i  but  boa  an  m; 
rouB.    Larfa  maaaaa  of  natlf a  aopfo^laad,  Inati 


[  lin.  HldU^'^i^Vilaed  «l  or^b^3*CDinit)aa. 
sd  IS  Lanalni.  loikani  ea^  la  IMT.    Tba  laflalallTa 

-ai  and  tb>  npwaataUxa  annuallT,  br  all  IhawEtlo 
a  eMiana  abova  II  nan  nf  i«a.  who  ban  raaldfd  In 
Mala  tor  f  nHaMkB  pnaadlnt  Um  alactlon.  Tbt 
MtWa  powtr  I)  Inlbabaiida  of  afanmoriKlliaii- 
IB  krtfca  «Je.a»d  kokl 


ita,«capt ftic tba wailiblnaBlof crimaa.  Audtanllr 
la  aalakdabad  at  Ann  ArtHW,  In  IBT,  wbitb,  bi  ImK 
dnanid*nla,lB«hnactiaa.  Collaaa  ban  alas  baa* 
udad  al  Mar"-"  — '  —  "•  """=■- -»^.. 


aiUTOonriad  (axcaH  at  Ibe 
8.  Indiana,  anij  W.'lll^i 
tsMUaa  batwian  tal,  fP 
UO Wand  no  XT'  W^  aL._   _  _, , 

Df^Swl'alm.,  and  as  anaoVTli.(im'a(M^But.  as- 
eoidlBI  is  Iba  man  nsaal  ataUBaat  of  BradfUd.  It 
*'kaa  bWiarto  baen  aaroDaDvalf  dalhiaatad  upon  our 

tiata  aimsTa  kirbif  abovn  tbat  lla  W.  ikon 
aloof  tba  laatWan  of  no  W.  hmf.,  thoa  flrlnf 
naWdlb  of^lhn  NtolWn.i  lla  langl  h  aboolMl 
Bi.,  nsi  il  hw  an  BM  ofiboitt  aMOO  a«.  ■.".  (Xa^ye.  V 


>M  MIDDLEBURO. 

Oo*.,  Amv.stlt.  III.  M«.}  Mr.  SMTowiB  (Ina  It  in 
mrSalltAaiiit.m.  (SMDl4rC<>a£ivAv<rJiw.I>.H.) 
tU  nAD  difith  la  Htlnuu4  in  Dubj  aTvOO  fL.  or  Aboot 

tia^.  hBteun.«iidb1aibli7  ■}nLUN.W.iU*,hD*eTerili 
Or*«  Bii,  an  Inlat  of  about  U  ■■■  In  width,  •ccnilblg  ta 
nuali  of  MB  toBL  B«r  vbkli  vt  the  UidIuu  «ihI 

rlTflo  OD  t*«rr  tide,  but  tb«r  mn  not  ven  tnpdrtuit. 
TlH  oMiatrlet  all  roand  Dh  moat  aeutberv  portioa  of 

th«  c«ntr«  of  a  *nr  eiteoalfe  GoiDB*R^~biHBr  cod- 
nacted  b>  nUwaf  niUi  Laka  Brit  aod  Nan  T~^  _  ».. 
Oh*  livid,  jhhI  bf  canal  with  " 

Oriami  DO  tht  «!.«.    The 


u'lDULEBURG.  1  lowm  or  Holland,  pn».  Zealud. 
of  which  II  la  ttaa  eap.,  aavij^  the  antre  ot  ito  lalaBd 

lejtiu.    Tbouth  no  leii««r  (wtlted.  U  pumrae'Hi  dr^ 
noided  bgr  a  broad  tai  d«p  dHek    Th*  upmctiea  to 

Dutch  lavH.  Che  readi  paiilas  thnHigh  a  auaabar  ot 

iirall  planUIlDiu  ud  couiurj  houiaa.    It  la  nsrif  dr- 


I  puhilc  bulutasi  lapt 


irav-bridgat.    The  wboU 


I  ■  uikliwil9,  hut  wUkwI 
ft—'    It  hu  *■»  •  Latin 

II  tb*  Zeabod  eocletj  ot 
a,  *Ucb  peiiiMM  ■  food 
I,  kci  maimtoOljiil  fii- 


■■J  oB  lb*  wbo)*  tb*  lows  la  rafulariy  and  tuhatanilBlIf 
boltt.  lader  the  wi|ieilMe»d»ac«  of  nloliit-ew*  boUdlui 
eoopanr-  ThaelHircfa,  •raatedat  laMpaBaaoftjaac, 
Ttlitd  1^  uAKtl|illan,  and  opened  In  WW.  lie  neal  Ootblc 

Wealejao  Meiho^ata, 


MEDDLETON. 

HIddleriwnMih,  the  il  w  oT  whtdiiiDlT  luntr  jtm 


•olltaiT  fkirm-hnuie,  hia  unadj  b»* 
laMnahlepart  of  the  Taoa.  Ihouih  Kill 
-■■ a  Slccktoii,  from  which  II  hat 

le  Taet.  oS  the  tplilud  coo- 


ttfccn  iBOti  pan  oT  I 


aoua  tlma  ilDa  aboui  70,0001..  the  annM  dlridaodt  brlof 
about  101  per  cent.  Tfaeitallba.  vhlchare4H  jirdi  In 
Itnatfa,  and  worked  bf  two  large  tteajia.eiHiDtB,  ancapaU* 
of ifalnilng^.onOtaDagfeaalpcrtfni.  DocfcthmtHRB 
Siaam  tug  bau  ar*  ccnitaiitly  tfdplond  In  brinfinf  l« 

wetki)!  ttteaaar  to  end  ffln  LoodoB,  Two  tbla  bulldlnf 
^■Tda,  an  tittauln  potten.  and  Htne  aaD-dolh  and  rof* 
nanunctorlet  en  In  actlVa  oparaiUm.  Tba  coainvrco 
or  MIddleeboroadi.  Indepmdent  of  nnl.  It  alreidr  Im- 

bitbalr  aclltlniDd  Indaiuj.  {bvi  Xmim,  Comm. 
Af. ,  Mr  a.  fiaad*!  ilaw  Ttm  t  iitmmUU'i  Sf,  ^ 

HIDDLBSEX.  a  CO.  of  Bniland,  conlalului  Uia 
freeter  pert  of  tho  matrnpolla,  hnvliiff  E.  Ihc  river  l^e, 

Bucfelnehun.  and  S.  the  Thaiaet.  which  leparalca  It 
11*001  Stirrer  end  Kent.    It  !■  one  of  the  amalfoit  at  the 


Htetb.onlte  8,W.  ePBlfl.laaapoar  anduoiinpTotetiJee 
tTMt  aa  can  well  be  kbulDed.    Ccotranr  to  ■rtaat  bljthl 

thlaco,(  end,  allheu^couldBralilalDprorenniu  have 

ere  Bill  (arr  iBferloir.  Bui  br  &t  the  IvsaM  portion  o( 
the  CO.  la  In  gnai,  and  the  butlneu  of  hejwektng  li  aa 
aell  ■adenlood  here  tain  ana  panoT  the  Kln|daa.  The 
Ich  tno  of  land  Bh»i  Che  Tluniee  (Tea  KeiulnMoa  u 
ilaworth  li  prlndpaliV  eccopled  \r)  market  garfUatrt. 
rha  leiid  •  lv|e  tuppiy  of  frulti  and  Tegetahln  to  Ibo 
xiadon  market.    The  cowi  kept  for  the  ttyply  of  Lon- 


don, i  tor  Wetimhiuai.  t  lOr  tbe'Tower  JUnleU,  1  fe^ 
Flothurr.  and  1  f«  HerT-la-booe.  RegtotRvd  electen 
bH  the  CO.  In  l«4»40,  I4,in.  In  IHl,  HIddleen  had 
KIMS  InheUled  bouiaa.  and  l,n«;KW  hibabt. ;  el  whoa 
7311 JM  wen  malee,  and  nr.TM  (eneke.  Suaeipended 
liir  ibe  relief  of  the  poor  In  IHO-n,  iltimt- 

""■"■BTON,  a  Danubclurint  m— '- 
PI  llaud.  hoeoi  of  CUtfaaloa,  hi 

L  en.  M.N.B.  Heochetler,  ai 


r"*i 


■r.  Id  the  (Tft  or  Lord  SuOeid.  the  lord  of  Uie 

*'■'-'-  •"-  par.  are,  alio,  J  apltoopal  chapfll. 

mlp  for  dlffhrnt  dcpooilnatlani  of 

Uached  Suoda*  achDola,  IhmlihliiR 

.  to  about  MOD  children.     A  Ire* 


MIDDLETON. 

■1  aplomnU  of  MlddMiHi  in  lUI 

■d  I.OM  perwu  nplored  in  iha  a 
«  dwIt  mo  cngucd  In  lulHcdUuiU  u 
Jc  Cuuil.  Oh  Bf^^nuruidLMb  RU 

fKillttH  for  Ihs  cwmfuiea  botli  of  pi 


k«t'tovq    0f    IjfUiHl,    n.   Cork, 

Cort^  Fop',  In  IMl.  <M1.  HMdlMoo.  H  cJifd  noo 
bdnf  niMair  tWvnn  Cork  nnd  Vaughal.  Iiu  ■  pu. 
BTumnvr-adiaol.  ud  1  vdHwb  pvd«nr  HiHorted  ta  tikfl 

HibHd  oar  pmd ;  tUttcoiiulu  mini  niptcubla 

IHwnSir  HlBillud  tala^  ■  Ihrl^  cnUUion.  '  It  hu 
in  tRUuHn  dIuUkrtH,  nod  ■  bn-nr  i  *Dd  11  bu  tl» 
^drwjOM^  at  bdof  tn  tlia  lainndlaM  Di^hbourbaad  at 
Uh  lurtnur  o(  BiiUnnEum,  vtore  tlia  DCRhuu  iMp 
Ihclr  connta^te*.  capvllUf  dour  BBd  agrlnilxiF*!  pro- 
duo,  {Mum- Bamid,  Krp.)  Tbe  corporaUon,  coHlitIng 

ntunml  I  mnu.  to  tba  trllh  H,  of  C.  tUI  tb«  Unluni 

■M  paid.  In  ins,  cm  M.IM  Mnh.  mult,  ud  g«7,U3  »U>. 
■bllkr.  Hiltru  on  Snluidur  i  fain  on  t)M  MItl  Feb., 
lull  Hir,  Mb  iiUi.  1Mb  Scpc,  lOth  Oct..  ud  nd  Nor. 


■don.    An*  of  pv.  (vhlcfa  wmprttH  14  towntblpi) 
AlKrn;  pop.of  ibx.  In  1W1.  i,7U;pop.  orLowiuhlp 


>r  vhLcb   ll  tUcKBd  to  rl'ld  t  '' 


tlia  iu(  wrwi.  a 


>o«tlni    Ih. 
S'^nSl^ 
iUw^r.  iiid  (b^I  31  inTTrom  Ihn  r«  ""■"'•'■ed  Hu- 


Ii£- 


elude*  tka  (oUn  put.  of  IMhuiit.  Ei , 

•but,  CUIbnnt.  OnOhun.  DkUlnf.  UDd  Ca^UlIf.  wtth 
pordon  of  pui.  St«p.  Blfiior.  Wool-LsilnfUii.  Btp. 
ton.  WoolbaUaff,  Lriicta,  ShIUhb-  Mnf,  Tnttnn, 
SMbmi,  Bd Lodtaonh),  li  lUI. unTTlM  ton  !• 
■dulL  but  panknlnrhr  dann  looMm.  md  bu  wnnl 

Tlu  ttanKb  ll  m  unall  Konn  buUdlnf.  aiGb  i  Hiiiin 

«  cuney  in  prlvnte  pntrniAca.    A  fno  grmsatumr-Kiioot 

SUnd^  Khool  for  poor  chlldnn  of  both  ttstt.  '^  MJd- 
kant  hu  mr  llltln  Inde.  nonii  la  mm,  larga  quia- 
tItlH  of  wlllcfl  va  Hid  U  lU  KHktT  mu-tHi.  Tb> 
HirrgundlTV  district  U  entlreLjr  >|FKulturat,  Iboufb 
fbmwrli  Iron'Worki  wliud  within  *  fe*  mllH  of  It." 
{Itotatdi  Srp.)  It  b  ■  ber.  bj  pmcriptlan,  ud  mt  1 
m«nt.  to  lb  H.  of  C  Iniu  tEe  rdiiD  of  Kdvard  11. 
<ki*Bloian.tli*ri|bliirTo(<ni  bdnf  Id  tbt  boldcn  of 
bur(]«|oltnur».    Tbi  HefoiiB  Addeprlndlt  ofoM  nf 

or  old  bor.  ofnSklliiirM.  *  entir*  BUI.,  ud  ponloni  <rf 
11  oUkan-  u  nboTo  ipinUad.     Riglitered  elKton,  In 

huDd  nf  "n—**— T  Hiubfti  od  l^undu }  attin 
Ikira  »(b  or  April  ud  Wb  «(  Oct. 
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M  funlljr  ot  Honuiua.  deBrnjed  br  1™.  with  lu  coMlr 
unllura.  plclum,  iHoki.  *e.,  on  IIm  M(b  SapC.  ITtttl 
Ompt'lo  Mil  doa^  tha  FauT'iirih^BhlDru  acbJr 

IIIDNAPORE.adlU.a(Bilttata  IndU, nuU.Bannil, 
propartf  belonalni  to  tbr  prOT.  Ortmi.  but  which  fcu 
kw*  ban  atuebcirto  tlut  orBannl ;  prkKlpalli  betwaan 
Int.  11°  W  and  n°,  ud  luag.  16°  and  H&  K.  i  harioi 
"  •■■-  JuniW  Habali.  B.  the  Hooftal)  4ntr.  ud  rliat, 
-     Arva.  H.30O  HI.  m.     Fop.,  in   U^    I.&I4.060. 

portion  oT  the  lurha  »i»tiU  of  Juoglei,  pulUlI?  In. 
haMlfd  b;  a  Terr  low  cute  al  HizidDoi  calltil  laitult, 

no,  MldBapora.  JeJIww,  uJ 

:L  (ST.).  alown  of  France.  Mb.  Hauie.  np. 

thiHtuH.  »)H.  M.E.  Bu-)e.fiiic.    Fdp.7Ib 

lac.  t.I0a.    It  wu  lonnnlT  HunundHl  >Uh  vallh  but 

.. . — „,._.  ^,j^    h H  well  taW  out.  ud 

chnrebn,  Id  one  ^  whkb  li  a 
iiipiuwiillBi  Cbriac  laid  In  tha 
L.  HIchlH,  a  pupil  of  Hlchad 
IH-  «.^iji  of  prtinvj  jQTbdlctkoa 

--'  colltta,  1  public  II- 
Ihandfun.  (if^fo. 


»;flWI(r'N..100|.90  11'10"E.    Pop.,lnl«J,H4J0(l, 

the  Immedlata  luburlH.  171.36^ ;  uid  fncludlna  tba  far* 
riion  and  ilnniari.  about  IWiiOOB.  (frrxjtaaf.)  It  1* 
ntarli  circular  I  and  ll  •ucnnadad.eiiMpt  on  the  H.W., 
br  a  baittonad  widl  of  imk  ttrnDoth.  aod  btnad  ranpartt- 
plantvl  whlitiwu.aBdabontl(lB.loclceult.  Thtiina 
Ihu  CDclcaad  ceaprlm,  bowaiar,  not  onlf  tha  cl^  aad 

cltj-pnmri or cIdkIt peopleilpart Id  Uw ceDtir. Ii Hr- 
louDded  bra  canal  DiarAtni.  Incite.  LUaatharold 
ddn.  It  1*  iTTifuUrlr  1^  out.  ud  Dioii  of  lu  inrcu 


ndTVawof 


Iittar  <Ur  narjr  thhia  raahKli  jou  of  tha  pM  ai  tha 
(TM  and  Innlam  period  i  beta,  aa  tha  coBlnur,  the 
preienl  l>  ftiD  of  III*,  and  all  thai  balonn  lo  utlauh*  le 
tbrown  Into  tha  hackronnd.  Brarr  ^aa  ru^Ddi  ooa 
Uial  Mliu  la  a  irau  outral  polataf  walili  «BdaiillTln>. 
No  ilty  of  datar,  ttu  BDoecuplBl  peogle.  unleu  Id  tba 


tba/ar  iblnato,  wtakh,  Id  VaDka^aoaa  hand  ia  hand  whh 
wntcbadnaH  ud  waitL  in  VanKa.  and  alio  Id  Verooa. 
each  bouH  li  holH  accDidlDi  to  Indlildual  bocj  at  cna. 
nDleDca.  aod  lb*  fraatau  nrl^  of  anUtacnira,  asd 
lb*  aaoH  wuton  derlaUsni  Ihm  alt  Uw.  ocdar.  or  bu- 
moBT,  an  WD.  bHUIan.oDlhacaDDarr.erarTbulM- 
Inf  la  pvftctlj  ajninietrical,  and  actupulauil^  lapt  Ld 
npalr  I  and  not  tba  laaat  ipontoni  la  uj  be  laai  of  a  poor 
ordacllnlogpi^-  lo  erldantlt  eraywhin  tha  profreH 


llofwblUDurhla. 

_       .  jStika  of  Milan,  la 

IMl  I  but  OD  la  laraa  a  KaK  tbu  it  la  sat  r*t  4dI>* 
■Dlthadi'aDd,ltoni  tailnf  been  coBllDiud  by  maar  dIN 
fareut  an^iiecu.  ofaihart*  taataa.  It  hai  a  (real  hIbIi- 
'— -  of  itjlaa.    It!  principal  -      -    »  - 


:x. 


laGMblcl 


i  heWulo  Uw'topof'uwbJMni.MM^do.w 


Sfi6 
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th«  top  of  the  spire  and  itatue,  3ft6  It.  There  are  6S 
piert,  M  pinnadet,  and,  inride  and  out,  no  fewer  than 
4,400  ttatoea.  (  Woo^t  Letters  cf  an  Architect^  p.  907.) 
In  fretwork,  earring,  and  atataet,  it  goea  beyond  all 
churches  In  the  world,  St.  Peter's  Itself  not  excepted. 
**  Its  double  aisles,  iu  clustered  pillars,  Its  lofty  arches, 
the  lustre  of  Its  walls,  its  numberless  niches,  all  filled 
with  marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  nord  eren 
In  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic.*'     i^Clauical  Tour. 

Sc,  iT.7,S.)  In  this  cathedral  there  is  no  screen,  and 
le  chancel  is  entirely  <men,  and  separated  from  the  nare 
only  by  its  elevation.  Neither  are  there  any  chapels, 
properly  so  called  ;  and  the  high  altar  stands,  as  in  the 
Koman  Beuilica^  and,  indeed,  in  all  ancient  churches, 
before  the  choir,  and  between  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
The  pillars,  or  rather  clusters  of  pillars,  which  support 
the  vault,  though  above  90  ft.  in  height,  are  only  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  from  which  comparative  thinness  they  scarcely 
conosal  any  part  of  the  interior  from  the  eye.  The 
pavement  u  of  difl^rent  coloured  marbles,  disposed  in 
various  figures.  The  dome  is  surmounted  by  a  tower 
and  obelisk,  which  last  was  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  adding,  however,  little  to  the  beauty 
or  magnificence  of  the  edifice.  On  the  top  is  the  figure 
oftheVirgin,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  in  a 
subterraneous  chapel  immediately  beneath  the  dome  is 
the  shrine,  enclosing  the  remains  of  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
■rchblshoo  of  Milan  in  the  16th  century,  to  which  numco 
rous  pilgrims  resort.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cathe- 
dral is,  both  internally  and  externally,  overladen  with  or- 
naments ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that-the  removal  of 
S,000or  3,000  ofits  statues  would  be  a  signal  improvement; 
but,  with  all  Itt  faults,  it  is  certainly  the  finest  Gothic  edi- 
fice in  Italy ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  travellers,  the 
finest  church  after  St.  Peter's. 

Several  other  churches  in  Milan  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  first  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  scene  of  many  eccle- 
siastical councils  and  dvil  confiicts,  and  in  which  Che 
German  emperors  usually  received  the  Lombard  crown. 
U  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  possibly  some  remains  of  the 
original  raiflce,  erected  by  St.  Ambrose  towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century,  mav  form  part  of  the  modem  build- 
ing ;  but  the  bronte  doors,  and  the  court  in  front,  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the 
9th  century ;  and  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building, 
having  any  character  of  architecture,  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  period.  This  church  is  divided  by  arcades  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  and  vaulted  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  church  of  the  Carthusians  at  Home  (the  great 
hall  of  Diocletian's  baths).  Anwrng  its  curiosities  are 
the  tombs  of  St.  Ambrose  and  ottier  -saints,  some  Greek 
mosaics,  old  paintings  in  stucco,  sarcophagi  of  consider- 
able antViuity,  and  a  Urge  brazen  serpent,  said  to  be  that 
fabricated  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  I  The  churches  of 
St. Victor.  St.  Mark,  San  CeUo,  8t  Eustorgto.  the  Ma- 
donna della  Grasia,  ftc,  are  among  the  handsomest 
or  most  remarkable  in  Milan,  and  some  of  them  are 
adorned  with  rare  works  of  art.  Eustace,  however,  not- 
wlthstandinff  his  disposition  to  eulogise,  says  that  many 
of  the  churches  **  lose  much  of  their  maiesty,  and  even  of 
their  beauty,  hf  the  proftislon  of  rich  and  splendid  de- 
corations that  encumber  them.  The  materials  of  all  are 
costlv,  the  arrangement  of  most  is  tasteless ;  yet  there 
are  few  which  do  noc  present  some  object  of  cariosity 
worthy  of  a  visit."  (  ClasHcat  Tomr,  Iv.  S7. )  The  steeple 
of  St.  Gothard  la  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ardiltecture 
of  the  14ih  century. 

In  the  old  Dominican  oonveot  Is  the  fkmous  Cenaeolo, 
or  "  Last  Supper,"  by  Da  Vtaid.  This  magnificent  work 
has  suflbred  severrty  from  damp  and  age,  and,  also,  as  is 
alleged,  through  the  wantonness  of  the  French  soldiers 
and  priaoners  when  they  were  quartered  In  the  build- 
ing. But  what  better  could  be  expected  from  common 
soldiers,  when  a  superior  of  the  convent  did  not  hesitate 
to  cut  away  the  feet  of  the  principal  figure,  that  a 
doorway  might  be  heightened  1  It  occupies  one  side  of 
the  refectory,  and  is  about  80  ft.  In  length,  by  1ft  in 
height.  It  has  been  so  often  repaired  and  retouched, 
that  It  Is  now  nearly  In  the  condition  of  Sir  John 
Cutler's  silk  stoddngs:  three  of  the  apostles*  heads  are 
said  to  be  all  that  remains  of  the  original  work,  and 
even  they  owe  their  colouring  to  the  p«icil  of  restorers. 
Morriien's  admirable  engraving  gives  now,  perhaps,  the 
bast  Idea  of  the  picture  and  of  the  genius  oT  the  painter. 
On  the  wall  opposite  the  "  Last  Supper  "  is  a  fresco,  by 
Mototarra,  an  aHist  of  the  IMh  centurv ;  more  curious 
OD  account  of  its  age,  than  remarkable  lor  beauty. 

The  Royal  Palace  {Pataxao  da  Corte),  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  viceroy  of  Austrian  tely,  a  noble  structure 
fronting  the  square  of  the  cathedra,  was  erected  hy  the 
Ffench  on  the  site  of  the  old  Sforsa  palace.  It  has  nu- 
merous spadous  apartments,  and  some  admirable  ft-escoes 
Iqr  AppianL  The  fioors  are  beautilbUy  inlaid,  and  some 
of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry ;  but  the 
magnificent  paintings,  representing  the  exploits  of  Na- 

Cieon.  that  formerlv  deeorated  the  two  large  saloons, 
ve  been  loooved.    Tke  govennmeat,  Judicial,  and 


archleplseopal  palaces,  the  cfty-hall  or  manslon-boase, 
the  mint,  and  the  custom-house  and  treasury,  are  among 
the  other  prindpal  edifices.  The  large  hospital  (Ospe* 
date  Grande),  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  Bethlehem 
Hospital  in  London ;  bdng  about  880  ft.  in  length,  by 
S60  ft.  in  depth,  and  inclosing  several  open  courte.  It  u 
not  remarkable  for  iU  architecture,  but  is  under  exod- 
lent  regulations.  It  was  founded  by  Francis  Sforta  In 
the  15th  century,  and  was  left  by  one  individual  4,000,000 
llvres  (about  190,000/.),  and  by  another  three  fourths  at 
that  amount.  It  is  open  to  all  applicants,  whatever 
thdr  country,  religion,  or  disorder:  attarhed  to  it  is 
a  dispensary,  whence  medidnes  are  distributed  to  the 
poor  graU$y  on  the  spedficatioo  of  any  phvsician.  The 
most  extensive  building  in  Milan  Is,  nowever,  the 
Lazaretto,  t>eyond  the  walls,  also  founded  in  the  15ch 
century,  for  those  infected  with  the  plague.  It  consists 
of  four  ranges  of  building,  about  1,200  ft.  each  in  length, 
inclosing  an  area  of  more  than  80  acres.  The  dty 
abounds  in  charitable  institutions,  induding  several 
other  hospitals,  four  asylums  for  poor  chilaren.  two 
worldiouses,  a  government  loan-bank,  in  a  magnificent 
edifice  built  in  1496.  ftc.  (Oetterr.  Sat.  Eneye.) 

One  of  the  prindpal  attractions  of  Milan,  espedallv  to 
strangers,  is  the  ramous  Teatro  delta  Seaia.  This, 
which  is  the  Urgest  theatre  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and, 
next  to  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  the  largest  In  Italy,  has  6 
tiers  of  boxes,  exclusive  of  the  pit,  which  accommodates 
800  visiters'  Simond  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
visit  to  this  theatre.  *'  The  house,  which  is  certainly 
very  fine,  exceeds  perhaps  any  In  Paris  or  London,  and 
the  (Vill  band  In  the  orchestra  filled  it  well.  Soon,  how. 
ever,  the  fiapplng  of  doors,  incessautlv  opening  and  shut- 
ting, the  walking  to  and  firo  over  that  part  of  the  |dt 
which  is  without  seats,  and,  above  alL  the  universal  chat- 
tering, overpowered  the  music  Disappointed  in  our 
expectations  of  hearing  this,  and  findlnc  our  attention  to 
what  was  passing  on  the  stage  altogether  firuitless,  we 
turned  to  the  spectators,  and  observed  that  the  boxes, 
which  are  little  rooms  very  neatly  fitted  up,  had,  by  de- 
grees, filled  with  company ;  and  the  lighU  In  some  of 
them  (for  there  were  none  in  the  house  except  the  row 
of  lamps  on  the  stage)  enabled  us  to  see  the  people  re- 
ceiving company,  taking  refreshments,  sestlculating  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  laughing.  In  those  boxes 
vhere  there  were  no  lights,  the  company  remained  in- 
visible, and  a  sort  of  ckiaroseuro  pervadcn  the  fore  part 
of  the  house.  But,  when  the  ballet  began,  the  general 
hubbub  at  once  ceased,  and  heads  suddenly  popped  out, 
cards  and  conversation  being  suspended  to  look  at  the 
dandng.  This,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Paris 
or  London,  evidently  possessed  attractions  superior  to 
those  of  music,  which  was  no  sooner  resumed,  after  the 
ballet,  than  the  noise  began  again  as  before.  A  box  at 
the  opera,  holding  8  persons,  of  whom  4  onlv  can  see, 
costs  1 1  fttmcs  :  and  3  additional  fhmcs  are  pala  by  each 
person  for  his  ticket  of  admission."  (TVoeri^,  p.  17, 18.) 
There  are  8  other  theatres,  8  of  which  are  open  tor  per- 
formances in  the  day-time. 

Milan  has  many  spadous  and  extensive  barradka, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  in  the  W.  suburbs.  The  larvest, 
or  Catema  Grande,  occupies  an  area  of  about  900  ft.  lo 
length,  by  700  It.  in  width,  haring  in  front,  and  on  either 
side  the  Foro  {Poro- Bonaparte),  an  esplanade,  planted 
with  trees,  and  laid  out  In  degant  public  walks.  Behind 
the  Casema  is  a  large  open  space,  called  the  Place  of 
Arms  iPiaacxa  d' Armi),(twa  whkn  the  Slmplon  road 
opens  by  the  Area  delta  Pace,  one  of  the  finest  monumenU 
erected  In  modem  times.  This  arch,  commenced  in  1807 
and  finished  in  1887,  designed  and  principally  completed 
by  the  Marquis  Cagnola,  is  altogether  of  marble,  richly 


adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  It  is  nearly  73  ft. 
In  length,  4S  ft.  In  depth,  and  74  ft.  In  hdgfat ;  but  to 
the  summit  of  the  prindpal  statue  Is  98  ft.  Four  fiuted 
Corinthian  columns  decorate  either  front :  and  on  the 
top  a  bronse  herald  of  victory  stands  at  each  angle ;  and 
fadng  the  city  is  a  collossal  bronie  statue  of  Peace,  in  a 
car  drawn  hy  6  horses.  On  another  side  cf  the  Piaxxa 
d^Armi  Is  the  amphitheatre,  built  by  the  French  In  1806; 
a  poor  imitation  of  the  antique  strudures  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  nearly  300  yards  in  length,  bf  IfiS  In  breadth, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  30,00o  spectators.  It 
mi^  be  made  an  amphitheatre,  a  drcus,  or  a  naumaekkt, 
**  for  charioteers  to  drive,  and  athlete  to  wrestle,  and  a 
navy  to  give  battle  on  an  ocean  4  ft.  deep ;  for  the  area 
could  be  laid  under  water  at  pleasure.  The  walls  of  this 
counterfeit  of  Roman  work  are  scarcely  95  ft.  high  ;  and 
thdr  thin  fsdng  of  stone,  already  giving  way,  shows  the 
rubbish  underneath.  But  the  palaoe  annexed  to  this 
circus  is  adorned  with  columns  of  red  granite,  of  grent 
size,  and  each  made  of  a  staigle  block.  It  is,  In  every 
respect,  as  beautiftil  as  the  rest  Is  paltry  and  con- 
tempUble."    {SHmmd,  p.  19.) 

The  private  palaces  of  Milan  have  received  little  notice 
trom  travellers,  but  some  have  considerable  elegance,  as 
the  Palaaso  Beigloioeo,  formerhr  the  villa  of  Napoleon, 
and  afterwards  the  residenoe  off  Frtnoe  Bugeoe  Beau- 
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MILETU& 


.  MILETUS.  (Gr.  tiiXnrtt)^  a  once  fkmoiu  but  noir 
ruined  city  of  AtU  Minor,  the  cap.  of  Ionia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander  (hod.  Blendere),  65  m.  S. 
3m7ma.  This  It  a  rery  ancient  city,  and  bad  borne 
■ereral  namet  before  it  received  that  of  Miletus,  glTen 
to  it  by  Neleus,  son  of  Codnu,  king  of  Athens,  who 
conducted  thither  a  colony  of  lonlans,  anno  IISOb.  o. 
Few  cities  hare  been  more  celebrated  for  their  popu- 
lation, weflth,  commerce,  and  civilisation.  The  dtizetis 
of  Miletus  early  dlstinsnilshed  tbemselres  1^  their  skill 
In  narigation,  and  still  more  by  the  number  of  the 
colonies  they  had  established  along  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  Propontls,  and  the  Buxine ;  which  en- 
abled them  to  engross  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  in 
slaves,  which,  in  antiquity,  were  principally  fUmished 
by  the  country  round  the  Buxine,  as  well  as  the  trade 
in  corn,  flsh,  and  ftars.  She  was  also  famous  for  her 
pumerous  works  of  art,  the  magnificence  of  her  fes- 
tivals, and  the  luxury,  refinement,  and  opulence  of  her 
people.  Among  her  most  illustrious  citisens  were  the 
venerated  names  of  Thales,  one  of  the  sages  of  Greece ; 
Hecateus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  historians ;  the  phi- 
losophers Anaximander  and  Anaximenes :  Cadmus,  the 
first  who  wrote  in  prose,  and  Timotheus,  a  famous 
musician  and  poet.*  She  also  gave  birth  to  Aspasia,  the 
most  accomplished  and  celebrated  of  courtesans;  and 
Venus  had  nowhere  more  numerous  and  beautiful 
priestesses.  Miletus  was,  in  Csct.  the  Athens  of  Ionia, 
wrbem  amondam  lonkg  toihu  beUi  pacisque  artibus  prin* 
€ipem.  (tftfXa.  lib.l.  cap.17.) 

Near  the  Posfdeum  Prwmmiorimm  (hod.  Cape  Ar- 
boni),  about  13  m.  S.  by  W.  Miletus,  was  an  oracle  and 
splendid  temple  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Didynueus.  This 
temple  having  been  burnt  down  by  Xerxes,  was  rebuilt 
on  a  still  more  magnificent  scale,  by  the  Milesians.  Part 
of  the  ruins  yet  remain }  and  **  the  columns  are  so  exqni- 
tltely  fine,  the  marble  mass  so  vast  and  noble,  that  it 
Is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  imagine  greater  beauty  and 
mi^esty  of  ruin."  ( CMamOer.')  Miletus  had  also  within 
her  territory,  Mount  Latmos,  famous  for  tlie  loves  of 
Endymion  and  Diana ;  and  the  fountain  Byblls,  so  called 
from  the  unhappy  sister  of  Apollo,  who  here  expired  of 
lore  and  grief.    (Ovktii  Met,  lib.  ix.  lin.  454,  Ac) 

But  qwmtum  tmmtatut  I  Miletus  Is  now  a  mean  de- 
serted pUue,  which  still,  however,  btiars  the  name  of 
Palat,  or  Palatia,  the  Palace*.  The  principal  existing 
memorial  of  her  ancient  grandeur  is  a  ruined  theatre, 
which  must,  when  entire,  have  been  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture. It  is  457  ft.  in  firont,  and  is  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  site  of  the  ancient  city  Is  encumbered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  overrun  with  thickets,  intenpersed 
with  fkngments  of  walls,  broken  arches,  fUIen  columns, 
and  pedestals.  It  is  evident,  ftam  the  remains  of  a  num- 
ber of  mosques,  that  Mohammedanism  had  once  fioo- 
rished  here;  but,  with  a  single  exception,  the  ruins 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  mean  and  paltry  structures. 

In  antiquitr,  MUetus  underwent  many  vldssitudet. 
Having  Joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities,  she  was 
besiMod  and  taken  by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspes,  anno  493  a.  o.,  when  the  Inhab.  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  their  dtv.  But  being  afterwards 
allowed  to  return,  Miletus  again  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
distlDCtion.  She  opjposed  a  vigorous  resistance  to  Alex, 
ander  the  Great ;  but,  instead  of  punishins,  the  con- 
queror maananioMNuly  restored  the  dtr  to  ner  andent 
IreeAom.  she  appears  to  have  been  Indulgently  treated 
by  the  Romans ;  and  continued  to  be  a  considerable 
city,  till  she  fell,  in  an  evil  hour,  under  the  ferodous  and 
brutal  sway  of  the  Turks,  who  first  sacked,  and  sub. 
lequently  destroyed,  this  andent  glory  of  Ionia  1  To 
complete  her  mbfortune,  her  port  Is  now  almost  filled 
up. 

The  govemment  of  Miletus,  and  of  the  other  dtles  of 
Ionia,  was  usually  popular  and  republican ;  but,  like 
their  mother  cities,  they  were  distracted  by  action,  and 
frequently  subjected  to  oligarchs  or  tyrants.  Or  the 
Milesian  tyrants,  the  most  celebrated  was  Thrarrbulus, 
whose  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  Periander  of  Corinth 
nay  be  seen  in  driHoO*'*  Pciitia,  lib.  ill.  cap.  10. 

Miletus  and  the  prindpal  states  of  Ionia,  induding  the 
Islands  of  Chios  and  Samoa,  being  connected  hy  the  ties 
pf  a  common  origin  and  interest,  were  in  the  haUt  of 
sending  deputies  to  a  gen««l  councQ  or  assemblv,  to  de- 
bate and  determine  upon  measures  for  promoting  tbdr 
onioo  and  security.  This  council  met  at  Pani<mium.  so 
Mlled  from  the  circumstance,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount 
Mycalt,  opposite  Samoa,  about  midway  between  Bphesus 
and  Miletus ;  the  place  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  was 
pot  under  the  espeieial  protection  of  Neptune,  the  chosen 
guardian  and  favourite  divinity  of  the  lonians.  (Ib4  e$t 
Pamiomimmt  taera  regto^  et  ob  id  eo  momtme  appeitata^ 
amod  earn  eonummiter  lomet  oohmt.^  Mtta^  fthi  nutra  i 
see  also  POngr,  HiH.  Nat.  Ub.  v.  cap.  19. ;  and  Hero- 
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MILO. 

dMM.  lib.  I.  cap.  148.)  Thales,  who  saw  that,  withoot  a 
more  intimate  union,  the  lonians  could  make  no  efRnctual 
resistance  to  fordgn  asgression,  advised  hto  countrymen 
to  establish  a  really  federal  system  of  government,  and  to 
concert  and  execute  their  public  measures  in  common. 
I  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  170.)  But  this  judicious  advice  was 
not  acted  upon ;  and  it  was  only  on  urgent  occasions,  such 
as  the  invasion  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians,  that  a  sense  of 
common  interest  and  danger  prevailed  over  their  mutual 
Jealousies  and  antipathies,  and  made  any  considerable 
number  of  the  dtles  act  in  unison. 

Most  ccmimonly  the  debates  and  decrees  of  the  as- 
sembled deputies  seem  to  have  referred  only  to  matters 
connected  with  religion,  precedence,  or  ceremony. 
This  appears  evident  from  the  drcumstance  of  the 
deputies  meeting  at  Panionium,  when  the  Ionian  citiea 
were  subiect  to  the  Persians  and  others,  as  well  as  when 
they  were  independent.  ( For  farther  information  as  to 
Miletus,  see  Herodotus,  lib.  I.  caps.  142,  143.  148.  &c., 
and  lib.  vi.  caps.  18.  and  ]ll. ;  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.;  Ckand- 
ler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  caps.  42,  43.  and  45. ;  SL 
CroOe,  de  FEtat  et  d»  Sort  de$  Andetmes  Colonies,  pp. 
823—229.,  ftc) 

MILFORD  HAVEN  is  an  extensive  basin,  or  inleC 
of  the  sea.  deeply  indenting  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  Pem- 
broke, in  S.  Wales,  and  forming  one  of  the  most 
capacious  and  safest  asylums  for  shippins  In  the  Brittsh 
dominions.  St.  Anne's  Head,  forming  the  N.  W.  extre- 
mity of  the  entrance  to  the  Haven,  lat.  51*  41'  N.,  long. 
50  lO"  W  W.,  is  146  ft.  in  heighe.  and  U  surmounted 
by  two  light-bouses,  with  fixed  lights,  respectively  15  and 
45  ft.  in  height.  The  entrance  is  about  U  m.  In  width ; 
what  may  be  called  the  Haven  is  from  10  to  11  m.  in 
depth  ;  but  it  branches  out  into  an  immense  number  of 
deep  bays,  creeks,  and  roads.  The  water  is  deep ;  and 
being  completely  land-locked,  and  the  anchorageb.ground 
of  the  very  best  description,  snips  ride  within  the  Havea 
as  safely  as  if  they  were  in  dock.  At  sprinn  the  tides 
rise  fVom  28  to  30  ft.,  allbrding  unusual  fisdilties  for  the 
repair  of  ships,  enabling  them  to  get  to  sea  with  com- 
paratively liule  difficulty,  and  to  sail  in  even  though  tha 
wIimI  should  be  contranr.  It  may  be  entered  witnout  a 
pilot  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 

MiLPORD  Town,  on  U»e  N.  side  of  the  basin,  6  m.  W. 
by  N.  St.  Anne's  Heed,  was  founded  in  1784.  It  Is  finely 
situated  ;  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  its 
climate,  and  has  some  good  buildings,  induding  a  band- 
some  church.  A  dockyard  constructed  here  in  1790 
has,  however,  been  removed  to  Pater-Dock,  on  the  8. 
side  of  the  haven,  and  the  town  has  not  increased  in  the 
degree  that  was  antidpated.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
the  advantage  of  having  the  rendeivous  for  tl]e  fleets  in 
stations  better  adapted  for  watching  the  coasts  of 
France  will  always  prevent  MUford,  or  any  otho-  port 
on  the  haven,  from  attaining  that  importance  as  a  naval 
dep6t  which  the  excellence  of  the  haven  might  seem  to 
insure ;  while  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  countiy, 
and  the  want  of  all  internal  communication  with  anr 
considerable  manufkcturing  district,  have  prevented, 
and  most  likdy  will  continue  to  prevent,  anr  of  the 
places  on  the  haven  flrom  becoming  of  much  conse- 
quence in  a  commerdal  point  of  riew.     The   mail- 

-  packeu  for  Waterford  sail  from  Pater.  (Slat,  itftke  BriL 

•  Empire,  l.'5l. ;  Nicko/son's  Ca$nbrian  Guide,  p.  42&) 
MILHAU  (an.  MmiUanmm),  a  town  of  France,  d«p, 
Aveyron,  caa  arrond.,  on  the  Tarn,  80  m.  S.B.  Rodex. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  9,437.  It  is  generally  weU  buUt,  and  its 
streets,  though  narrow,  are  regular.  It  has  several 
squares  and  public  fountains,  and  a  good  bridge  over  the 

'  Tarn.  Few  vestiges  exist  of  Its  andent  castle  and  walls ; 
the  latter  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIII.  In  IG29,  after 

I  which,  sajrs  Hugo,  La  wHle  eessa  de  ^oecmper  des  ^filires 

^  politiqurs  ou  reUgieuses,  et  Umma  torn  se$  effi*rU  vers  U 

'commerce  et  rinamstrie,  qui  en  ont  fait  la  viUe  la  phts 
ricke  et  la  plus  peupU  du  dipartement.  It  produces 
woollen  doth,  leather  and  leather  gloves,  sUk  twist;  and 

'  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese,  timber,  cattle,  wool, 
almonds,  wine,  and  other  agricultural  prodoca.    It  Is 

I  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  a  tribunal  and 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  communal  college,  society  of 
agriculture,  ftc. :  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  holds  oftbe 
Calvioists  in  the  French  religioas  wars. 

I  MILLBDGBVILLB,  a  town  of  the  U.S.  of  N.Ame- 
rica, state  Georgia,  of  whldi  It  is  the  am.,  and  seat  of 
government,  on  the  Oconee,  at  the  head  of  the  steam- 
boat navigation.  Lat.  83°  O'  N.,  long.  8V>  20'  W.  Pop.  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000.   Its  state-house,  penitentlarT,  and 

,  arsenal,  are  large  and  oonsplcuoas  buildings ;  and  it  has 
several  churches,  academies,  and  printlng-ofllces.  It  la 
a  place  of  depodt  for  cotton,  and  has  some  trade ;  but 
in  this  respect  It  has  been  In  a  great  measure  superseded 

I  by  Macon,  a  village  about  30  m.  S.  W.    (ftKyc.  Ameri- 

I  MI*Lo'(an.Mdk»*),  an  island  of  the  AroliIpeUgo.be. 
longing  to  Greece,  in  the  group  of  the  central  Cydades, 
the  summit  of  Mount  St  BUas ;  in  iU  S.  W.  angle,  2.0Kft 

I  above  the  sea,  being  In  lat.  300  4(Kir'  N.,loiif.24*»'  14" 
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MINSK. 

tat  1  prtatlng  ettabUvbrneoU  to  Um  cov. 
Cbtof  towna,  Mfauk  the  cap.,  Boobrooiah,  and  Sloutak. 

MiMiK.,  a  town  of  RoMlan  Poland,  cap.  the  aboro 
goranuDeiit.  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Lithuania,  about 
Ido  m.  W.  S. W^  and  lao  m.  W.  bjr  S.  Erodna  Lat.  UP 
M'  y*  W. ;  long  270  W  IV'  B.  Pop.  14.600.  lU  ttreeU 
are  narrow.  Irregular,  and  dirtr,  and  it«  boaae*  nearly 
all  of  wood ;  but  the  town  ha*,  upon  the  whole,  a 
recpectable  appearance,  and  sorae  pood  baUdingt,  among 
whldi  are  aereral  Greek,  Greek-united,  and  Kon.  C«tb. 
eburdhee,  a  tjmagogue,  a  ajmrnasiun  founded  in  177S, 
and  a  handtome  tE'Mitre.  It  i«  the  lee  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bkhop,  and  a  K.  Catholic  bithop,  and  ha«  manuCMturet 
of  wocjlen  cloths,  hats,  and  leather.  Under  the  Poles, 
Minsk  was  the  cap.  of  the  palat.  of  same  name.  (ScAn//- 
uUr  La  Rmtie,  p. 409— 400.) 

MIRAKDOLA,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  duchy  of  Modena, 

».  eant.,oo  the  Burana,  ISm.  N.N.B.  Modena.  Pop. 
K).  It  is  walled,  and  has  a  castle,  but  iU  fortlflcations 
have  fkllen  into  decay.  Among  its  principal  edlAces  are 
a  handsoeae  cathedral  and  numerous  churches,  an  hos- 
pital, and  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Cico  fiunlly.  It  has 
asanofactnres  of  sUk  stiulk  and  twist,  and  woollen  and 
cotton  yam,  and  an  active  trade  to  these  articles  and  to 
rice,  a  good  dealof  which  is  grown  to  the  nel^ibourhood. 
{RmmmoUii  Diet.  Qiog.,  4c) 

MIBBCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  dip.  Vosges,  cap. 
arrood^  on  the  Madoo,  a  tributary  of  the  MoseUe,  16  m. 
N.W.  Bpfaal.  Pop.,  to  1836.  5,507.  It  U  ill4Nillt,  and 
baa  no  remarkable  public  edifice :  it  is,  however,  the  seat 
of  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and 
has  a  public  librarr  of  6,A00  vols.,  ftc  It  is  prlndpaUy 
noted  for  Its  manufsctures  of  violins,  guitars,  barrd  or- 
gans, ^id  other  musical  instruments,  which  occupy  most 
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part  of  the  male  pop.,  while  the  Cemales  are  employed  to 
making  lace.    iaMgo^  art.  Vouf.) 
MIBBPOIX,  a  town  of  France,  dip.  Ariige,  can. 
"     "  "  " "        N.E. 


cant.,  on  the  Lers,  a  tributary  of  the  Ariege,  lA  m. 
Foiz.  Pop.,  to  1886,  inc.  com.,  4,060.  It  is  well  built 
and  clean,  and  has  a  large  hospital,  a  par.  church,  a  towu. 
haU,  Mid  a  bridge  over  the  Lers,  ail  handsome  struc- 
tures. Its  tahaba.  mannfacture  coarse  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths. 

MIRZAPORB,  a  distr.  and  town  of  British  India, 
mresld.  Be^al.  The  district  is  included  to  the  prov.  of 
Benares,  and  is  to  about  lat.  VP  N.,  and  between  long. 
W>  and  88P  B.  Area,  estimated  at  3,6M  sq.  m.  Pop. 
uncertain,  but  probably  about  1,000,000.  Land  revenue 
(18».30),  10.8S^1  rupees.  The  cap.,  Mirsapore,  is  on 
the  Qances,aOm.  S.W.Benares.  Lat.  29^  lO' N.,  long. 
W*W  £.  It  has  numerous  handsome  European  and 
native  bouses,  Hindoo  templea  and  ghauts,  and  is  the 
chief  mart  for  silk  and  cotton  goods  to  the  British  middle 
provs.  Cotton  stuflk  and  carpets,  of  a  superior  kind,  are 
made  here:  and  there  are  some  Iron  works  to  the 
▼idnlty.  (fiamiliom't  B.  I.  Gm,) 

mSITRA.    S0«8pabta. 

If  ISKOLCZ,  a  large  market-town  of  Hungary,  co. 
Borsod,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  great  road  from 
Pesth  to  Upper  Hungary,  %i  m.  N.E.  Erlau.  Pop.  ace. 
to  tlie  Austrian  Enege^  nearlv  f7,700,  principally  Pro- 
testants. It  is  well  toillt,  and  nas  numerous  cnurches,  a 
Protestant  and  a  B.  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Greek  na- 
tional school,  a  synagogue,  a  Minorite  convent,  &c.  The 
wine  grown  to  the  vkinity  is  the  chid'  article  of  traflc  at 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
to  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Unloo,  between  the  80th  and 
a6th  degrees  of  N.  lat.^  and  the  8ich  and  91st  of  W. 
long.,  bavtog  N.  Tennessee,  E.  Alabama,  W.  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  and  S.  the  last-named  state  and  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  n5  m. ;  average 
breadth,  about  140  m.    Area,  estimated  at  about  47,000 

am.  Pop.,  to  1840k  S75,651 ;  of  whom  196,911  were 
ves.  Norih  of  lat.  3P  the  W.  boundary  is  wholly 
formed  by  the  river  Mississippi;  the  country  along 
which  is  a  continued  swamp,  occasionally  toterspersed 
with  patches  suflklently  elevated  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion. From  this  low  plain  the  surface  gradually  rises 
towards  the  E.,  where  a  tract  of  moderately  high  land, 
stretching  flrom  S.IW.  to  N.B.,  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  rivers  jotoing  the  Mississippi  in  this  state, 
aad  those  Itowing  separately  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexlca 
Many  other  hill  ranges,  of  no  great  height,  traverse  the 
Mate,  ^ving  to  the  greater  part  of  it  an  undulating  sur- 
Ikce.  Neiu  to  the  MississVpl,  the  Yaxoo,  Pearl,  and 
Pucagoula  rivers  are  the  principal,  and  lie  wholly 
wlthto  this  state.  The  Yasoo,  a  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
■iasippl,  has  a  general  &W.  direction,  and  an  entire 
laogith  of  940  m.,  fiO  m.  of  which  are  navinUe.  The 
Pear]  and  Pascagoula  rivers  have  a  general  S.  direction, 
and  both  low  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Both  are 
iMTinble,  also,  to  a  considerable  distance  (hm  their 

BBOUtaS. 

Mississippi  has  about  30  m.  of  sea-coast,  hut  no  bar- 
boav  exo^  Pascagoula.  A  few  low  islands  lie  along 
tke  eoast,  but  they  are  gtneraUy  sterile,  and  of  Uttle 


consequence.  The  dlmate  neariy  resembles  that  of 
Louisiana,  but  it  is  said  to  be  healthier.  But,  during 
summer,  fevers  and  bilious  aActions  are  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  timber ;  oak, 
hickory,  bladi  watout,  maple,  and  pine  being  the  prto- 
dpal  forest  trees. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  to  the  S.,  and  the  orange  on  the 
lower  banks  of  the  Peari  and  Pascagoula  rivers ;  to  the 
central  region,  ssalse,  rice,  tobacco.  Indigo,  figs,  granes, 
mdons,  sweet  potatoes,  Ac.,  attain  to  excelleoce ;  while 
apples  and  pears  thrive  in  the  N.  Tobacco  and  Indigo 
were  formerly  the  staples  of  Mississippi ;  but  cotton  is  now 
the  principal  product,  and  its  culture  engrosses  by  Cur  the 
greater  portion  of  the  attentioo  of  the  planter.  The  crop 
of  1837  amounted  to  neariy  390.000  bales,  and  there  has 
been  a  ctmslderable  increase  in  the  interval.  Most  es- 
tates raise  enough  of  Indian  com  for  their  own  oon- 
swnptioo,  and  breed  hogs  sufident  to  sopply  them  with 
bacon.    The  trade  of  the  state  centres  to  Ketches. 

In  1837,  Mississippi  had  56  organised  counties.  Jads- 
soo,  on  Pearl  River,  is  the  seat  of  government :  but  its 
pop.  is  small,  and  it  has  no  reeomiMndatlon  other  than 
ks  central  situation.  Katdies  is  1^  Car  the  naost  impor- 
tant town  in  the  state.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
to  a  senate  of  3|  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  and  a 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  elected  for  two  years,  by  the 
white  male  dtlsens,  91  years  of  M|e,  who  have  resided  a 
year  to  the  state.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years, 
and  the  General  Assembly  meets  also  bleonially  at  Jack- 
son. Justice  is  administered  to  a  high  court  of  errors 
and  appeals,  a  superior  court  of  chancerv,  II  district 
courts,  aad  circuit  courts  to  each  co.,  whwh  last  have 
original  jurlsdictioo  in  dvil  muses  above  50  dolls.  Im- 
prisonment for  debt  has  been  recently  abolished,  and  the 
Penitentiary  system  adopted.  In  1838,  the  state  had  91 
banks  and  15  branch  banks,  with  a  united  capital  of 
91,900,000  dollars.  In  1840,  80  m.  of  railroad  had  been 
completed  to  the  state.  There  are  colleges  at  Washing- 
ton, Oakland,  and  Clinton ;  though  only  the  first,  esta- 
blished to  1809,  and  called  Jefferson  CoUece,  seems  to 
have  made  much  progress :  it  has  usually  about  100  stu- 
dents. In  Natches.  woodvUle,  Monticello,  ftc,  are  ffou* 
rishing- public  schools  \  but  ao  general  svstem  of  primary 
edneaUon  was  In  force  till  1846.  In  1819,  36  perlodieal 
putdieations  were  issued  in  Mississippi. 

This  territory  was  first  settled  by  the  French  shout 
1716.  and  originally  formed  osrt  of  Louisiana.  It  was 
crded  to  Great  Britain  to  1763.  It  was  united  in  a  ter- 
ritorial government  with  Alabama  to  1801 ;  and,  to  1817, 
was  admitted  as  a  separate  state  into  the  Union.  It 
sends  9  rrpresentatives  to  congress.  (PUmt*s  Oeog.^ 
the  U.S.  t  Appendisi  Darby  i  Amtricmm  Aimm$imektl8^ 

Mississipn  (flrom  an  Indian  word,  neantog  **  Fa- 
ther of  waters'^),  a  great  river  of  the  United  States  of 
N.  America ;  fbrmtog,  with  its  various  tributaries,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  water  systems  in  tbe  world,  aad  drato- 
ing  atwve  l-7th  part  of  the  N.  American  continent  It 
extends  N.  and  S.,  between  the  99th  and  48th  parallels  of 
N.  Ut. ;  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany,  eastward, 
to  those  of  the  Missouri,  westward.  Is  a  dbtanoe  of  1,830 
m.,  measured  to  a  straight  line  between  the  77th  and 
1 1 1th  meridians  of  W.  long.  Length,  tnm  Lake  Itasca, 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  Proper,  3,900  m. ;  but,  fkt>m 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  the  true  head  of  this 
mighty  river,  4,400  m.  Estimated  area  of  the  country 
droned  by  it  and  iu  tributaries,  shout  1.100,000  sq.  m. 
The  Mississippi  divides  the  territory  of  tbe  Sioux 
Indians,  with  the  states  of  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 
lytoc  on  ks  W.,  from  the  Huron  territory  and  the  states 
of  Ullnois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  snd  MississipDl.  on 
its  B.  side ;  but  the  entire  bssin  receives  the  drsdnsge, 
not  only  of  these  districts,  but  also  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
with  parts  Qf  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  besides  that  or 
an  immense  extent  of  hitherto  unsettled  country  to  the 
**  FsrWest.**  The  lake  Itasca,  in  which  the  river  rises,  and 
which  was  first  discovered  by  Schoolcraft  to  1833,  at  a 
levd  of  1.330  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  about  8  m.  in  extent,  lying  among  ptoe-covered 
hills  of  diluvial  formation,  based  on  primitive  strata. 
The  river  flows  thence  N.N.E, about  180m., to  Lake 
Cass,  where  it  takes  a  S.S.E.  course,  and  pursues  it, 
with  some  deviations,  to  the  Junction  of  tbe  Ohio. 
(GtfOjg.  JoumaL  iv.  949*951.)  IU  vdodty  during  lU 
passage  through  the  lake-region,  bordering  on  British 
America,  is  to  many  parts  very  coiulderable.  There 
are  several  fklls,  the  urgest  being  the  Big  Falls,  at  a 
spot  where  the  stream  divides,  and  forms  several 
islands :  about  60  m.  lower  down,  also,  are  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  9  m.  alwve  the  confluence  of  St.  Pster's 
River;  snd  here  the  stream,  flowing  to  two  chaanels» 
each  between  900  and  800  vds.  broad,  is  predpltated  over 
a  limestone  rock,  16  ft.  in  perpendicular  ndgbt.  At 
this  point  ends  the  upper  course  of  the  Mississippi  i 
thou^  rapids  occur  for  several  miles  ferther  down,  and 
ersn  as  low  as  the  JunetloQ  of  the  RMire  des  Moinet, 
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■nd  th«  bciaU  nm  oalr  durlii  lUgrJlglii. 


.at  tb*  ClIU  CDdtvlj  inUmipt  Eb 
potu  vhcn.  (Or  ■bmil  If  m..  (ba  MluDurl  ruiEea  dom 


m  fr  n..  bf  rocLi  rMn*  penmidJciiliLrlv  Froin 
r^  tin  u>  tbi  hd|tai  tfi^miij  I.Mo  It.,  ud 
tonalar  i  •obllnH  nd  fitnordhuur  ipecucli.  Tlili 
AtupnidDui  rant*  of  KKki  ni  d«»ulDMed  by  Lavlj 
and  CUrk*  -  lt»  0«h  oT  ib*  Boekr  HoudUIdi.^' 


re>  rlnn  an  >1<  ntUi  It.  elltaar  1b  utlUti  «  bwih. 
ABwrkm  ad..  lU.  aM.) 

Tbg  Ar)uiiiu,'i>hlck,  In  pohit  otmnllote,  ruki  BBt 
ID  Dm  HlHOBrI,  Jolu  iba  MlulidpBl.  OB  lu  W.  taak.  Id 
ML.  UP  H.     IK  l«ttk  hM  bmi  (Hlmitod  iri  Om 

ilnugontdi7iutdT|d>tu,*fSchuibM>rbch>  vZu^ 
IhU.  wnral  huBdnd  mitoi  baloa  tb«  ■wanUtlu.  II  lur 

Iitm.     Diirtni  Ibn  looli.  hawnn-.  ll  li  narlpUd  bT 
Wmlbfl*.  JalD  tha 


■tiseii :  n(l«u  tMt  tn  Ummi,  Bolita Uw Bad Indtu. 
U»  buniinu.  lud  tb*  mppat.  (ttbiet  Gag.  of  V. 
swi9.t.nn-Ma.,o>rir.l^m-*M-) 

Tb*  Obio,  tbouli  of  ftr  1(M  Buiikad*  thin  Uw 
mHoari,  it  cntalBljf  man  bfuUlbfmd.  at  preient 

IbrnMd  bf  lb*  IiukUoii,  m  FltMnrc.  oT  the  Alitcbur 
andlloQonf bala(tbafaraiarrblujJlin.E.ofCQadm- 
pon  Id  Pauur<Taiila.  wWto  tha  IitMr  bH  IN  louna 
&iiil«]iD.S.a.B.arclarkiMir(.laVlrc&d*).  lulanl 
atibbpatPtk  iMcd  b*  Dubj  to  be  ibovl  UD  R.  ibiiT* 
lb*  aiUdUc,  Hi  bnadlb  Mnewbit  BundiOn  nrdtj 
and  Uta«««alr  HHBM  UiM  broad.  plKdd,  an/biu- 
lUUl  itHcl  Kblcfi  ll  nalnlalnt.  ncapl  at  lb*  iwldi  of 
Loubrnia.  all  Iba  vu  to  lu  caaluanci  wllb  lb*  Htult- 
■Ippl.  lu  nlltT*  an  of  pvl  dmb  and  UnMlj.  (a- 
Dcnllf  hlfb.  drf .  aikd  baaltby ;  and  ttaa  cooatrj  aa  both 
ftdta  prffltnu  a  TMi«*J  of  KnMtT  not  aLirwhrr*  La  b* 

froin  4OT  to  l,«0  jrarda  At  Ciiicinoill  It  It  Dtajly  600 
jardc  «h1tb  Toar  be  r*carded  m  IM  neu  breadth-    At 

boats  faava.  bi  Ban*  bulucaa.  aacended  the  (Ula-  A 
canal,  boieret.  1  ■>.  la  Inxtb,  and  Mo  II.  slda,  altb  a 
dHKb  inaclnit  (br  larce  ilaaiB-boali,  wai  SDiiipMad  In 
18)1,  bi  wUcb  the  riiilila  ar*  a?aMed.  The  rba  af  tba 
Ohio,  during  the  BooOi.  irhlch  occur  belveen  March  and 
ma/ be  forded.  In  tereral  placei.oear  Loulirlll*.    Iti 

Obio  and  l^ntuckT.    Tb*  priadiial  tmma  on  Iba  Ohio. 
LoiibTllk.  aodMh 
from  ntuborf  loDi 

cimimitaDcai,"uri  Hr.  Sloan,  "ttaoe  rlnn  are  nearly 
>n.  whte,  and  with  avolmaaofwaUiTpretlTmiJcb  alike 

at  the  paint  al  junctlaa.     Whan  dDaa  takt  pb- -• 

tbe  Ohio  It  the  higbeu.  U  nt »  eatr  matter,  be 
i^uen«<'?  but  when  tli*  M^^>pl  l>  the  U^ 

On  the  one  ilda.  yon  parcrfre  the  Mdaltaippl.tiri 
a  ran  afUaled  and  lurUd  bodj  of  nlar.  and 
other  band,  th*  Oblo.  couparatlTrif  dear  and  o 
fcendliu  Fron  the  N.  The  point  vhei*  tbelr 
unite,  tnoutbrlilt«dfLaboTa  tbem  when  at  an  averaae 
helfht.  b  nut  TliDble  In  jreal  Inondattma.  when  Ihrir 

The  Ohio  leparalee  Vlr^nli  and  Kenlucllr,  a 

aSuniU  are.  the  Bi(*Bei-rr.°M'L^k1^Eum.  Sd 
Wahadv.  the  lut  d?  which  l>  lUTleable  fer 
Sandj-rlrer,  Grfen-riyer.  Cumberland,  and  Ti 
all  ililug  u  tha  W,  tide  of  the  AUighaDlti.  and 
Iv  rery  taituooi  counea,  tbroueb  uma  a(  thi 


It  punuei  IIU  He  JuDctkn  with  tbe  Hli 
1  lenflh  beta!  \JH»  m.  It  li  utla^l 
boukO  oTTlnl  Iha  aditenn  oTa'toa 
(ki(|Bd  witk  drm-Moiber,  about  Mn 
■a.  !•  an  aMcliial  bar  to  lla  ftinher  Btrl 
or  null  baau.  H  It  helknd.  that  lb 
■be  Maioeme  ■wuntaliH  of  Arkauai 
naral  coma  &  b*  E.,  barfni*  leofth  < 
JblheKad  Hirer  and  Arkaiuaa  bate  tbaf 
Id  nqiplr  an  ImmeiHa  TDhmw  of  Bod* 
Iha  Tail  HtDoa  which  li  fcmed  at  tb 
Uadulppl  dorini  Ita  limdaUDB.   -nut 


w  to  tb*  taitai  Indeed,  that  of  tha  Had  Birar  la 
at  Kacbltaebaa,  aa  to  ba  whal^  unit  for  nIhiarT 
purpnaee.  Tha  YaniD  and  Bii  Bhich  Rlrer  an  Ih*  anl> 
B.  tribiitariet  ef  Iba  MlHlHlppl  batow  lb*  Ohio  \  and 
are  not  af  infltlail  bupoetaace  la  raaulr*  a  •eparala 
notice.  (VarmV  '"^-  '^■°*-  ■^'-  ^  "^^  "^^ 
/■Hldi/taH.'— *l'h'h  Bl^r  rlrer,  the  ncMaM  of  aU 
ha  water*  flawing  eaftward  mm  the  Rock^  MoitDtalna. 
a]  InundattoDi,  the  eSM  ^TwMch  !•  (reatlr  ba^btaBtd 
J  tbe  latDau  of  the  araMn  In  tha  kiwer  Hit  of  Ha 
oorte,  It  la  Intersected,  alao.  In  ererr  dlrecuon.  h§  nti. 
Himu  fialural  canali.  or  t^mt,  wtaKh.  durhif  tba 
locdi,  are  ccDitantlj  In  motion,  and  mder  It  iBpoailU* 
a  earrv  m  anj  hafemal  Intercmne,  eicatii  br  Baana 

an  Ihn  tha  coWer  reftniu  of  Iha  W.  and  M..  aol 

jmlih  thUdr  Hipiri^  Mlate'CWldiinnmer.    Hence, 
Int,  bi  orXharr  iraHDi,  brninnlng  with  the  new  tear. 


itfl  mou^),  13  h.t  at  EatoD.rou^^  138  m.  higher, 
Ohio,  4&  It. ;  and  In  the  Upper  Hlltlialppl.  Iha  rlie  la 

whkfathe walen an iprnd.    To  iecura  tha  Ijud  from 

tbe*  an  aometlaiet  called,  ha**  bean  Ibniad  alona  tbe 
HlHlHlpBt  and  Iha  tanala.  (or  iafimi.  at  tbef  an 
called  ^.tbrongb  which  he  waters  orerBow.  Tha  prfak- 
diMlnf  tbaH  coanauaa  u  the  bead  at  the  ItUmdof 

The  water,  howerer.  not  unrnqDentlf  burui  through 

Dtfl*.  and  Fllim  J»t  Kmlftltm.  -OThe  Nlisluli^ 

in  tbe  BnlAKwiItT  of  Its  width  anddeplb  fat  ataj  bun^ 
dred  mllaa.  Inil*ed,ll  ll  naTiaabla,  at  ererr  period  of 
the  year,  cosahlenblf  aborctba  JudcUod  of  the  His. 
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KuH.  ud  U  leut  i,aia  ID.  ibnn  iu  msmh.     Tka 

IbsOhlD,  ud  lu  niHllal  (S^nrtnftoniWUIMn. 
iatMiirfiJmirlea.U.Mt.}  Th«  currail  of  lb»  I-owm- 
MlnlHlppl,  Ihou^  ■rona,  doH  boI  niHl  thU  of  Iba 
■HuoufL  lU  nlodlT  •"*!  be  ucerulMd  &«  Um 
pjuaf—  BMda  bj  Inati  In  d«>c«HlUit  Eh*  ilnvD. 
Wba  tl»  «ur  l>  Id*  1  bou  wUI  loat  IWhh  U  to  U  m. 
■  dVl  wbH  tntnUdla  HUc  tlom  MuiTOo.)  lad, 
duriof  Ih*  louBdulaii.  mm  M  Id  tOO  n.  Thti.  how. 
mr.  iprilu  (Hllf  to  tint  pan  of  the  rinr  tbon  lb* 


ntiulgn  l>  Mmind  (  but.  bmnen  iha  ArkuuM  vxi 
Ibe  MU,  tb*  nlodlT  nt  lb*  cunent  It  dlniDbbrd 

ancouncer-cuinDK.vhlcb,  kiponull  drfne.  parpLei 

nUUnunofUuHI^LSl^lrkBM  mdUj^iti  with 
tbfl«a.ud  murbenadlijautlBgulibcditoiBflbciUm. 
(TcunBallH. 

Ui^|(t  tnH  ftvcLpluud  IHHB  Um  buikt  loco  tbe  wiiur- 
TbeH  IteqiKBUj  bKonx  armlf  lud  to  tb*  bed  of  tb« 

—  — "  " — ' — aa 


pen.  tram   tfadr  *1 ^ ,   - ...  , 


:  u  (re  the  uiutel  oK>«ItlH  of 
rl(Ukn.  Iber  Iwt  bm.  ud.  DO  douH. 
U  b.,  uwllv  niuiided  b.  uiuli  iBd 
.    It  li  ilie*dr  united  villi  the  (tind 


BrmUlDf  tbcDiMiiiiu  til 


•ddlH.  utJiauih  gg  Uh  «ill(.     Wlwe  Ibe;  hira  niD 
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S^  Uoloar^  WwTdIn,  ftc.  ilBioil  thriih^ 
of  thlitoiuMcoiubteofitvsiisn. 

The  pdndpd  dnwbKk  «i  the  UTlgWlDii  <K  Ibe  MIc 
tlulppfcaurttt  [n  the  fool-hjudloeu  of  tho  ctptAim  of 

prewire  eufliKe),  vhlcb  loo  olteu  reeuLu  lu  eiploilan* 

at  llfs  Bod  propertr-  But  iLe  ■atuuir  let  of  conflrva, 
pueed  Tth  Jvlj,  tsw,  bu  gone  a  nod  vu  to  prerent 
theu cilutni|iliii.  Tbeuuice|irJGat(liicni^iit1io>n]) 
ire,  (ton  Flubun  la  Clndniiall,  ID  dDlUtii  la  lb* 
BHUthoTlb*  OblojXIdalUiii  ud  to  K*>  <Mwii,  U 
doLlare  i  btit  tb*  pncei  lor  dRV-peetennri  imoant  oiiiv 
■-■  -^—tttitibonfuH.  Tb*<!oiBiBiiBud«S 
..  _M*  HeuHn  b  ibani  11 B.  m  hour  >lUi  the 
udGm-enlDU t'..  TbeouiDbet DfDkt-boitDBied 

iiHaingl  and  the  prababilUr  li  tbal  tHn-HTliiiiloa 
'111  tcrr  iooQ  lUperHde  vrtn  Khst  nMdlm  of  ton* 
Dunlcamw  on  the  Hlaibulppl,  wbetber  1^  paeiai*  or 
omnKiee.  {£i>rV>  ftewafllit  I'lUKri SbiM. ». *M 
-ja.i  flM'i  aoK.ftalmi  Amrr.  AlmtnactiaAvft 
imrr..  toI.  II. :  Vurru'i  Bacgt-  tf  Oat,  Ana.  tt. 
'dI.  111.  ;  Pitk'l  Oax.  ^imnaa.  keTl 
MISSOURI, one  of  Ibe  U. 


areran  breadth,  t»  vt.    Al 
m.   ffip.,inl»40,  ta,Tini<i 

No  pan  oflbli  uata  can  bo  tailed  nouBlaliHiiu,  tbonA 
k>S.w:piirt]iiiihu»i»«leTal*dland.  Tbrcoouur 
In  tha  S.B.  b  a  mortia,  rbnolnf  a  ponlon  of  tba  (nat 
ArkuuH  nranp  i  lb*  ran  e(  Ih*  aurhc*  eaaibia  prin. 
dpaUrofrolllBipnlriaiaiaUBiHiuaiilUitbeaeoCUUaaii, 
iDdlani,  and  Ohio.  It  Ii  waletad  b*  Ih*  iko  larieit 
riian  at  dia  Anirlcan  eomlneni,  irbicb,  polwUhnud- 
Inf  K*  Internal  iLtualkm,  aflbrd  It  Cieltltle*  for  couBit- 

hM*  course  of  EVAO  id.  along  Iti  B.  bounrfarr;  and  lb* 
Hluourl  Interaecti  theatale  near  Itl  cadttr^  and  Jolna 
the  MlialulppI  within  IM  Umlti.  There  ate  namerom 
tHbutarlec  fH  the  abora  ilren,  which  at*  tiavlnbia  to 

rharlton.MerTliii*e.(tc.  Tha OH(e li Diilcable (h- Leal 
bnAia  for  ebora  ffID  m.  On  tbabanbaof  Ibprlrera-capfr- 
clalli  (he  Hluourl,  Ibe  toll  !•  deep,  and  utnuilT  fer- 
tile, uid,  alu.  In  lb*  anurlat  pnlilet  of  Ibt  N.  Tba 
hill  ODUnirr  li  much  iMt  pndaedr*.  a  camlderaU*  part 
of  It  halDi  (khec  bairan  or  corerad  with  idna  woodt. 
But  In  Ihota  pant  wbara  tha  toll  b  Iha  faait  Umlle, 
Dlneral  pndiKU  are  alHindaiilr  and.  In  iact,  tbeaa  at 
pnaenl  coniUtut*  the  Alef  we^ib  of  tb*  KaU.    Crau 
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lulnriUi.  wbltb.  la  IMl.  wu  uuiidnt  bf  abonl  ItO 
Udalb;  SL  tUlfl  (Dllm,  U  PnTJ  CD,,  l>  «*U  M. 
undnl  1  Umt*  an  miM  ethti  collrni,  md  Imriililn* 
Bri>«*  wBluitoi  n  (Iw  lUUi  u3  the  Hiuouii  mt 
SnUr  taHl.lnlM9.BIUDil«u.   Anitwn  fnml'    ' 


tan  md  ^iMnU  bvUif  molnukiicd  bdireni  EIm  Eon- 

tan^BTT,  Abgot  Ihaniddlaor  IbUMKUirr.  ».  Louli. 
fit.  C^flWffl^^  mnd  ottiar  toviu,  wer*  founlBd  br  cba 
Tmekt  bollii  imihacgiiniiT  vu  ilim  up  u  apuJo. 
In  uao,  H  n  rubnd  lo  lbs  VrncG.  itbo  chI^^iiu, 

UBtxa'la  Wtl.  lt»«iti>pr«HDUlli«u>CoD|nu* 
ttUuamH  a—tmrrfiir  UXi  D^rifi  Vlrm  iflL  V. 

Mhhdh  (RiTUk    Scr  Miauium. 
lllBTIIBtTA  (in.  JmtUn.  or  MrHUrmbmi)  Xaini 
df  SIcUOoUBd.  Ciiual>,«iilili)iliai,  Sm,  B.w.  Ct 

MITChIlsToAn,'  u  iDland  Un  <i<  InUnd. 
(SuLN.N.B.dnrk.  Pap.,lnl8<l, 1,111.  It  coiitUU  ^ 
«  waJL-buILl  iqiun,  wKI  S  pttbclptl  ilmU.    Uhvm  fur. 

AtnicturaBt  ■  call(itM>  vhkb  «4lntiiliii  13  j>i»r  Pnttca- 
UbI  fdUldHD,  ud  li  (HtlnniBKD.  aodsnd  br  Um 
KlBgMoB  faDAllj':  A  ■mair  bunck.  hhI  ji  isukti-bawA. 

dsr-  U  ti  ■  nDUiiuluT  luaoa.  Uvtiun  Tkon- 
■lni:flInDIII1>*IM)lJu..IBth  Mlrch,  SdHH.Mth 
Ji^T.  I>ta  Nnr,.  ud  Id  and  6(ll  Dk.  FoitDilea  la. 
nninlDina,K<(<  Id  l^ieU.     Adlol^  tb(  ton, 

itlTTAV,  a  lava  »r  GaroHaa  BiMla.  cap.  Caa- 


nuib  buyt  1  (b«  bouHi  baiaf  bcmIj  oT  wsod.  and  Iba 
■trHti,  vlib  ■  (*w  euapUau,  lupuad.  It  hu  a  aitta, 
•ncud  ta  in»,  •bleb  HnS  Id  InC  u  an  anion  tor 
Loub  XVIII.  V  FruK*.  ud  U  Biwtba  »•£>«»•  of 
aod  tba  oBcUl  MItlH-'-*—     "■  •- 


aiport  or  eDttoa  baa  KoMla  —MMIaiflo  >M,MI  baliL 
or  ■hkh  tJ<MS  ■•»  tUiMd  tor  Icniri  pani.  wnA 
III^IkhIbIh.  Tte  lotaTraliH or  tht  aaporti  rroB 
AlalMiu  dnrlnt  Uh  THT  <BdiB(  Kth  Jiu«  1*».  (haort 
ttw  vboia  or  wbieb  mi  tbl]i»ad  bara,  anniaied  u 
IM^lJIBdolLart;  EIm  baporta  an  aanantltrlf  trldlDf . 

Auauu.  ta  ^  DlXT'-'v'i  aad  AmKricm  Qfcial 

MO^n^  tbe  priadpal  foct  Id  tba  lUd  ■■  fti^iHBliid 

HnHTtnialkiSlriliot  Batktl-iuadtbi  Ut.  It^  IS* 
»"  M.  loaf.  W  W  B.  Fop.  •ariaudr  aiiliaaUd  1  but 
BUT,  parliuM,  uaauBt  to  fnoa  tJX»  to  7jm.  It  li  »• 
dicMvlih  walk,  nd  lodAWMitlT  fbnlbd.    lu  ip- 

Noeba  b  lUiaUd  « tha  mrfla  of  a  diT  Hiid7>ahb 
II  li  Mil  cloH  ta  tlH  ibma.  bMwtcg  two  polau  oTlaiad, 
which  jrajatf  aod  torm  a  ba^.    Vcuala  drawUif  ftwn 

bai  ta  Uh  roadt,  la  t  or  TWhona  «Ht  i  tbg  nnd 
maa^ue  btattsc  B.B.B..  md  tlH  fart  u  tha  S.  sTtha 
towns.  brB.,dlUaiilUni»*Di.rnn  Iba  ihora    Th* 

ouaDdlj  aiporlad ;  but  wa  balWia  II  maj  b*  laksa  at 
1(1,000  tini.  n  pwbapa  aHra.    Tba  (nalar  poitlaa  !• 

Kto  BooitiaT  and  gthsr  puti  of  Indka,  whaoca  aDir* 
at  to  BuroBo:  otcMhwaUy,  hovavar,  tba  eiporti 
frota  Haaba  aod  Hodoida.  diract  l«r  BnroM,  an  tanr 
cgmldaniMa.    Baddn  tain,  lb*  prbidpil  anlclH  <rf 

KaTSIc,  ollbauiB,  Hnaa  (Caiita  liwma}.  ahaika' 
tnifBcaDth»l»nHaiKLbM«iortlM  rhiDoerrot.  bain 
ol  GUead.  Irorr.  «o1d  diul.  diit,  alOai,  M(an«iiiiii.  kr. 
Tba  piliidpal  anicif*  or  Impan  an,  tlca.  piaoa  (aodi, 
LnD. aad hardwan,  ftc  TbaLToay,  tolddiHt,BBdcl*at, 
awt  wUb  M  MoolM,  ira  iMoafhl  [rom  Iba  OKioalla  eoaU 

MODBUKy!  uoiTbor,,  ■wkaManTurfv-j' 
RngliDd.  huod.  BmlDatiiB,  <d.  Omu,  Mb.  fl.S.W. 
BuUr.  mi  1*1  D.  8.8.1*.  Loaiam.  Araa  o(  ht. 
Miaaccw.  Pop.,  h>  IMl,  MW.  Tba  M*l,  a^kli  li 
TtTT  ImndHli  hid  out.  hat  toa  arlBclpd  Kraat^  Baal. 
taa  la  alana  i^M  Hrtn-vlMa.  TbcAaitk  ta  lana 
3  -lU  buDt.  ha*tat  ■  tpin  IM  B.  U« ;  (IM  UtI^^ 
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a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Eton  college,  to  which  Hen.  VI. 
gave  the  estates  of  an  alien  priory  or  Benedictinet  that 
formerl V  stood  near  the  churcn.  The  Wesleyan-Method- 
tats.  Independents,  Baptists,  and  the  Socie^  of  Friends 
have  their  respective  places  of  worship ;  and  there  were, 
In  1835.  three  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  religious  in- 
struction to  about  sob  children.  A  Lancastrian  fhocl 
Is  attended  by  70  boys ;  and  about  80  children  receive  in- 
struction in  two  infant  schools. 

Modbury  had  formerly  a  considerable  share  in  the 
manufacture  of  serge,  plush,  and  felt  bats ;  but  tbece 
branches  of  Industry  have  long  decayed,  and  the  present 
Inhab.  are  mostly  engnged  In  agriculture  ana  retail 
trade.  The  town,  which  is  a  bor.,  though  without  an 
act  of  incorporation.  Is  governed  hy  a  portreeve  and 
other  officers ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  sent 
8  raems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  it  afterwards  was  divested 
of  this  privilege,  because  of  its  inability  to  bear  the 
expense  I  Markets,  for  corn  and  other  provisions,  on 
Thursday ;  large  cattle  flairs,  the  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month,  and  an  annual  fair.  May  U. 

MODENA  (DUCHY  OF),  called  by  the  Italians 
Stato  Estense,  a  state  of  N.  Italy,  consisting  of  the  united 
duchies  of  Modena  and  Massa  Carrara,  principally  in. 
eluded  between  the  lOth  aud  llih  degs.  of  N.  lat.  and 
the  44th  and  41kh  of  B.  long. ;  havbig  N.  Austrian 
Italy;  E.  the  N.  delegs.  of  the  Papal  States;  W.  Parma, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Sardinian  dom. ;  and  8.  Tuscany 
aiid  the  Mediterranean.  Area  ettimated  at  8,317  sq.  m., 
and  the  pop.  at  662,678.  The  N.  part  of  this  duchy  con- 
sists of  a  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  ;  the  S. 
is  traversed  from  W.  to  K.  by  the  Apennines,  one  of  the 
summits  of  which  in  this  duchy,  M.  Cimone,  rises  to  up- 
wards of  6,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Po  constitutes  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  N.  boundary ;  next  to  it  the 
principal  rivers  afe  Its  affluents,  the  Panaro,  Secchia, 
Crostolo,  Ensa.  Ac. ;  which  have  their  sources  on  the  N. 
slope  ol  the  Appennines,  and  flow  N.  to  the  Po ;  and  the 
Magra  and  Serchio,  which  rise  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Appennines,  and  tell  Into  the  Mediterranean.  The  cli- 
mate differs  on  the  different  sides  of  the  mountains.  On 
the  N.  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Parma  and  the  Lombardo 
Venetian  kingdom  ;  snow  (Uis  and  cold  weather  lasts 
for  several  weeks  In  the  winter ;  while  to  the  S.  of  the 
mountains  the  climate  is  like  that  of  Genoa,  and  the 
olive  and  orange  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The  plain 
country  is  very  fertile,  and  abundantly  watered  by  rivulets 
and  canals.  In  the  mountains  there  are  many  peasant 
proprietors,  but  not  in  the  plains.  A  great  evil  here,  as 
In  other  parts  of  Loroliardy,  Is  the  practice  of  the  lords 
and  tti#  possessors  of  lands  In  mortmain  letting  to  middle- 
men.  who  relet  to  metayers:  under  which  tenure  are  all 
the  lands  of  the  duchy.  Tlie  tenant  ftamishes  half  the 
cattle,  and  the  landlord  the  other  half.  Aimarently  there 
is  not  a  labourer's  house  In  the  country,  all  being  metay- 
ingfarmers.  (ArtJkur  Young*s  TVoe.  11.  167.) 

The  distribution  of  the  laiui  is  much  the  same  as  In  the 
rest  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  where,  accordlngto  Cha- 
teauvieux,  very  few  farms  exceed  60  acres.  The  me- 
iaytrs  should  receive  half  the  produce  for  their  labour 
arid  attention,  but  the  actual  quantity  falling  to  their 
share  varies  considerably  according  to  circumstances, 
and  in  many  cases  la  not  more  than  1.3d  part  of  the 
crops  produced.  The  custom  of  sharing  the  produce  Is, 
however,  almost  universal ;  and  a  lease  at  a  fixed  rent 
being  extremely  rare,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  low 
state  of  Industry.  {CkateoMvietu^  Italf  and  it$  Agric, 

K.  17.»  Ac.)  Rice,  wheat,  maise,  fhiits,  wine,  oil,  and 
crop  are  tlie  principal  articles  of  culture ;  but  the  supply 
of  com  Is  notwithstanding  Inadequate  for  the  consump- 
tion. The  wine  of  the  duchy  u  strong,  but  not  of  su- 
K trior  quality :  the  oil  S.  of  the  mountains  is  eonal  to 
at  of  Genoa,  but  that  produced  in  the  N.  plains  is  very 
Inferior.  Beet,  poultry,  and  hogs  are  numerous.  Cattle 
breeding  Is  not  very  extensively  pursued,  except  in  the 
valley  of  Garfegnana,  where  it  Is  almost  the  sole  occu- 
pation of  the  innabs.  Tbe  pasturages  on  the  mountains 
are  excellent  t  but  only  the  duke  and  a  few  of  the  larger 
nroprietors  possess  any  considerable  flocks  of  sheep. 
Horses  few; 


oxen  of  the  Lombard  and  Swiss  breeds, 
and  asses,  supplying  their  place  for  draught,  8rc,  on 
almost  every  (ann.  The  declivities  of  tbe  Appennines  are 
clothed  with  fine  woods  of  oak,  beech,  pine,  and  chest- 
nut ;  indeed,  chestnut  flour  forms  tbe  principal  food  of 
the  peasantry  lu  the  upl*nd  region  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year.  Toe  labouring  classes,  even  in  the 
more  productive  parts  of  the  duchy,  live  very  sparingly ; 
soup  of  Turkish  wbe^  or  jwlmfa,  salads,  and  beans 
or  other  pulse,  fried  In  od,  are  their  ordinary  food. 
Butcher's  meat  scarcely  ever  appears  except  on  the  tables 
of  the  more  opulent  fermers,  md  their  best  beverage  Is 
refVise  wine,  or  wine  of  tbe  second  pressure. 

Next  in  Importance  to  rural  husbandry.  Is  the  coltore 
and  manufecCore  of  silk,  though  the  proaucts  be  of  indlf- 
fsrent  ouallty.  The  other  manufactures  are  on  a  small 
•eale.  Tbayoooslstprtnc^wlly  of  canvass,  leather,  paper, 
flais,  iDd  Mrktatowart.    In  flarftigMM  mom  iroa  Is 
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fbrged.  The  finest  statuary  marble  is  found  In  hiex* 
hauttible  quantities  at  Carrara :  and  amber,  petroleum, 
sulphur,  ftc  are  met  with  elsewhere. 

This  duchy  is  divided  into  6  districts,  Modena.  Regglo* 
Guastallo,  rrignano,  Garfkgnana,  and  Massa- Carrara. 
Exc.  Modena,  the  cap.,  the  other  principal  towns  are 
Reggio,  Carrara,  Bfassa,  and  Finale.  The  government 
is  an  alwolute  monarchy,  and  perhaps  the  mostdespotical 
in  its  form  of  any  in  Europe.  The  duke  monopoUMS 
both  the  legislative  uxl  executive  power ;  but  he  avails 
himself  of  the  services  of  a  prime  minister,  8  secretaries 
of  state,  and  a  privy  council.  The  Aufttrian  civil  code 
of  laws  have  i>een  adopted  since  1816.  There  are  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  in  Modena,  Reggio,  and 
Massa,  and  a  high  court  of  appeal  in  Mudena.  A  college 
is  established  in  each  of  the  principal  towns,  and  the 
capital  has  a  university  and  some  superior  schools ;  but 
owing  to  the  Jealousy  of  the  government  and  the  re- 
straints laid  on  the  press,  public  instruction  is  in  a  verir 
backward  state.  The  milliary  force  consists  of  8,60u 
men.  It  is  recruited  l>y  volunteers ;  the  recruit  receive* 
a  premium,  and  the  family  of  which  he  Is  a  member  la 
exempted  from  all  personal  taxes.  The  public  revenue 
is  estimated  at  alMut  1,700.000  florins  a  year. 

The  greater  part  of  this  territory  was  erected  In  1488 
Into  a  duchy,  imder  Borso  D'Ette,  son  of  Pime  Nicholas 
III.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  and  subdivided 
into  the  dcps.  of  Panaro  and  Crostolo.  In  1814  It  was 
given  to  the  present  ducal  family,  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  House  or  Austria. 

MoDBNA  (an.  Mutma)^  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  of  the 
above  duihy,  in  a  flneplain  between  the  Panaro  and  tlie 
Secchia,  84m.  W.N.W.  Bologna:  lat  44°  38'  36"  N., 
long.  IQO  66^  13"  B.  Pop.,  about  87,600.  Modena  has  a 
citadel,  and  Is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  which,  hnw. 
ever,  conduce  less  to  its  strength  than  to  Its  beauty.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  and  clean.  It  has  been 
much  improved  and  emiiellished  within  the  last  flfty  or 
sixty  ynrs,  and  is  divided  into  the  new  and  the  old  citv 
by  the  Strada  Matstra,  a  part  of  the  EmUian  way,  whlcn 
intersects  it  fttmi  end  to  end.  The  general  architecture 
of  Modena  is  striking  and  agreesible;  almost  all  its 
streets  are  bordered  with  arcades  over  their  footways. 
The  ducal  palace  Is  the  finest  public  building;  It  stands 
isolated  In  the  great  square,  and.  unlike  the  palace  of 
Parma,  it  has  been  completed,  and  Is  superbly  famished, 
and  kept  up  in  suitable  style.  It  had  formerly  a  noble 
collection  of  paintings ;  but  some  of  Its  ck^  d'au^re 
were  purchased  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conveyed 
to  Dresden  in  174^  and  others  were  taken  away  by  the 
French :  still,  however.  It  is  one  of  the  best  collections  In 
Italy ;  it  includes  works  by  Raphael,  Carlo  Dolcl,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Guldo,  Ouerdno,  the  Caraod.  and  Procaccino, 
the  Crudflxion  by  Pomarando,  a  copy  of  the  fkmous 
Notie  hf  Correg^o,  Ac.  The  ceiling  of  the  gallery  Is 
painted  in  fresco  by  Francesconi;  and  In  one  of  the 
rooms  is  a  recumbent  Cleopatra  by  Canova.  The  ducal 
library,  known  as  the  BUMoteca  Kstente,  is  a  valuable 
collection  of  60,000  vols.  Two  of  the  best  scholars,  and 
most  laborious,  diligent,  and  able  writers  of  whom  Italy 
has  to  boast,  Muratorl  and  Tiraboschi,  were  successively 
librarians  during  the  last  century.  In  the  square  before 
the  palace  Is  a  fine  statue  of  Duke  Frauds  III.,  the 
founder  of  the  university.  The  caUiedral  Is  a  Gothic 
edifice  of  considerable  antiqultr  and  imposing  appear- 
ance, but  not  in  a  pure  style.  It  is  prindpallv  remark- 
able for  a  square  marble  tower,  one  of  the  loftiest  In 
Italy,  In  which  is  k^  the  fSsmous  bucket,  once  the  causa 
of  a  serious  fyud  tietween  Modena  and  Bologna,  and 
which  has  been  immortalised  by  Tassoni  in  the  Sfeektm 
rapita.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Guldo.  tbe 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  formerly  adorned  the  cathe- 
dral, but  It  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  and  has  not 
been  restored.  {Comder't  lUt^^  li.  46.)  The  churches 
are  numerous ;  but  few  deserve  notice,  except  those  of 
St.  VIcenso,  St.  Agostino,  and  the  D<miinican  church, 
with  some  colossal  statues.    The  feity  has  several  hos- 

1>itals  and  asylums,  a  theatre,  some  pulrfic  baths,  better 
nns  than  most  Italian  towns,  various  aood  sdentiflc 
collections,  and  a  public  library  of  80,000  vols.,  com- 
prising many  rare  editions  of  the  15th  century,  and  some 
valuable  MsS.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  nume- 
rous subterranean  cisterns ;  and  is  united  to  the  Panaro 
by  a  canal  navigable  by  boats  of  80  tons.  Its  inhab. 
depend  prindpally  on  the  supply  of  necessaries  to  the 
court  and  government  fUndlonaries.     Weavtng  and 

Spinning  silk  were  formerly  important  branches  of  ia- 
ostry ;  but  these  have  greatly  declined :  and  manuiae- 
tures  01  hemp,  woollen  doths,  leather,  hats,  and  glass 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  thdr  place.  It  has  a 
large  weekly  market  for  agricultural  produce,  provlsioni* 
tte. 

MntlDa  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Etruscans.  It  Is  said,  I^LIvy,  to  have  been  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  a.  d.  c.  668,  (xxxix.  66.)  i  and  11  Is  styled 
by  Cicero,  ** firmiaiitmam  et  nUmudiitimam  pc^A 
Aommmt  eototdmn,**  (FULv.  9.}    A  few  Ronan  anti* 
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qultl«t.  nKMtly  tombt.  itill  exist  at  Modeaa.  It  nWend 
BMnj  disMtera  In  the  tinea  of  AttiU,  Odoecer.  and  the 
Lombard  klnn :  and  was  afterwards  governed  sueces- 
Bhreljr  by  lu  bishop  and  magistrates,  and  belonged  to 
the  Popes,  Venetians,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Bfantua. 
and  Ferrara,  before  it  became  the  property  of  the  house 
of  Bste.  Under  the  French  H  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep. 
Panaro.  The  learned  antiquary  Sigooiiis,  the  poets  liolsa 
and  Tastoni,  and  the  celebrated  anatomist  Fallopius.  were 
oatiTes  of  Modena.  ( Conder*i  Italg,  if.  42^46. ;  Cramer'* 
Ane.  lla^  i.  8fi,  87. ;   Tkoimtom  ;  Slarke,  Ac.  passim.) 

MODICA  (Mn.  Motvea),  a  town  of  Sicily,  Intend.  Sy- 
racuse, cap.  district  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Sdcli,  SI  ro. 
W.S.W.  Syracuse.  Pop.,  in  ISSI,  Ind.  cant.,  *A83A. 
It  is  situated  among  craggy  rocks,  and  generally  111 
built.  According  to  Smyth,  it  has  some  one  edifices ; 
but  It  appears  to  possess  few  conveniences,  for  a  recent 
English  traTeller  could  find  only  one  Inn  In  the  town, 
whh^  was  wretched  and  dirt^  In  the  extreme.  Among 
the  public  butklincs  are  a  castle,  numerou*  churches  and 
'  eoovents,  a  ducai  residence,  a  town-hall,  S  hospiuls, 
several  public  schools,  and  a  government  loan-bank. 
The  Franciscan  convent  is  said  to  possess  some  fine 
mosaics.  In  the  adiacent  valley  of  Ipslca  are  numerous 
troglodytic  caves,  nilty  described  by  Smyth  (S^ciZv,  p. 
190.)  and  Russell  (7W  te  5/ed^,  pp.lM— 137.)  In 
1833,  a  good  many  houses  and  upwards  of  100  persons 
were  buried  by  the  foil  of  a  mountain  near  Modlca. 

The  district  of  which  this  town  Is  the  cap.,  has  an 
area  of  nearly  IS0.000  acres,  with  several  towns,  and  a 
pop.  of  about  80,000.  It  was  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  the  principal  being 
that  its  courts  ofjustice  should  be  Indepradent  of  those 
of  Sicily.  These  privileges  would  appear  to  have  been 
productive  of  a  good  eflect.  **  There  is  a  very  superior 
spirit  of  activity  and  industry  among  the  natives,  at- 
tended by  greater  aflluence  and  comfbrt  than  any  other 
agricultural  part  of  Sicily  displays,  though  It  is  not  na- 
turally so  fertile  as  the  rest.  Modlca  is,  in  g«Mral, 
rocky  and  hilly,  with  very  bad  roads :  but  it  boasts  se- 
veral fine  pUJos,  and  romantic  ravines.  The  soil  is 
mostly  loose,  calcareous,  and  dry:  but  many  successful 
agricultural  eflbrts  are  made  to  render  it  productive,  as 
Is  testified  hv  the  abundant  produce  of  com,  tobacco, 
oil,  wine,  soda,  hemp,  canary-seed,  cheese,  batter,  and 
carobs  {  while,  from  the  attention  paid  to  past&raga,  the 
cattle  are  In  great  request.  This  co.  also  produces  bitu- 
men and  salt ;  atid  there  is  so  great  a  quantity  of  game, 
as  to  form  an  article  of  export  The  trade  Is  prindnally 
with  Blalta,  which  Is  supplied  Tram  hence  with  the  above 
necessaries,  in  exchange  for  cloth,  spirits,  hardware,  and 
colonUl  orodoce.**    (Smmtk*i  Mcd^,  p.  191 . ) 

MOFFAT,  a  viUaoe  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  Its 
mineral  springs,  co  I>umfHes,  delightful  iy  situated  on 
the  Annan,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  valley,  and 
bounded,  almost  Immediately  on  the  N.  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  the  highest  In  the  S.  of  Scotland,  45  m. 
8.  Edinburgh,  and  30  m.  N.  by  B.  Dumfries.  Fop.,  In 
1841. 1,413.  It  is  extremely  neat,  clean,  and  welUbullt. 
consisting  principally  of  a  wide  street  along  the  Ifaie  of 
road  fkt>m  Dumfries  to  Edinburgh.  Latterly,  however, 
or  since  the  opening  of  the  Caledonian  railway,  which 
has  a  station  at  Beatock  bridge,  withfai  S^  m.  of  the  vil- 
lage.  It  has  been  mudi  enlarged ;  a  great  number  of 
new  houses  having  been  built,  partly  tor  the  accommo- 
dation of  fixed  residents,  and  partly  of  visitors  to  the 
wells.  In  fineness  of  situation  and  purity  of  air,  it  is 
ioperlor  to  most  watering-places  In  the  kingdom.  It  has 
a  par.  church,  a  free  church,  a  dissenting  chapel,  and 
some  very  good  inns.  The  mineral  springs,  «nich  are 
aulphureons  and  chalybeate,  rise  at  no  great  distance 
fh>rn  the  town,  on  the  slope  of  the  adjacent  hills.  One 
of  these  springs  was  discovered  in  1633,  the  other  In 
1749. 

MOGADORB,  or  MOGODOR.  called  by  the  Moon 
Skwerei^  a  sea-port  town,  and  the  prindpaTemporium  of 
Morocco,  on  tne  Atlantic,  about  lOA  m.  W.  Morocco; 
Bat.  810  AC  N.,  long.  9^  Su"  W.  Fop.  estimated  at  lO.OOa 
It  stmds  on  a  patch  of  cranular  sandstone  rock,  which, 
at  high  water.  Is  nearlr  insulated  by  the  sea.  The 
country  around  is  low,  llat,  and  unproductive ;  so  that 
▼egetables  have  to  be  brought  from  gardens  from  4  m.  to 
19  m.  inland,  and  cattle  and  poultry  from  a  still  greater 
distance,  water  Is  also  scarce,  and  rather  dear ;  being 
either  rain  w^er  collected  and  preserred  in  cisterns,  or 
Inrought  froaa  a  river  about  9  m.  distant.  The  white 
atone  boUdiogs  give  the  town  an  imposing  appearance 
from  the  sea.  It  Is  divided  into  9  contiguous  portions, 
"both  surrounded  by  walls :  that  called  the  diaoel,  com- 
prises nearly  half  ue  entire  town,  with  the  royal  palace, 
the  houses  of  most  of  the  govemora  and  chief  oflloers, 
tb«  custom-house,  the  foreign  consulates,  and  a  street  of 
well-built  shops  of  red  sandstone,  formerty  occupied  by 
European  traoera.  Beauderk  says,  that  the  booses  in 
this  part  are  well-boilt  and  lofty,  that  the  streets  are 
awept,  and  that  it  was  deaner  than  any  other  town 
h9  kaid  seen  in  the  Moorish  donlniou.    It  is  ibot  off 
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firom  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  hi^  wall,  wKh  a  strong 
gate,  which  is  dosed  at  9  o'clock  every  night.  The 
other  portion  of  Mogadore  Is  not  so  well  laid  out,  nor  so 
clean,  the  Jews*  quarter,  in  particular,  being  excessively 
filthy  :  it  has,  however,  a  voy  extensive  mosque,  with  a 
high  square  tower,  and  other  public  biiUdings.  It  Is  en- 
tered by  3  principal  gates ;  which,  with  many  in  the  In- 
terior, are  dosed  at  sunset.  To  the  S.  of  the  dtadel  Is 
what  is  called  the  port,  bdng  an  Inner  roadstead,  pro- 
tected by  a  rocky  island,  about  l|  m.  In  length,  3m.  (rem 
the  shore.  It  has  not  more  than  10  ft.  or  19  ft.  water  «t 
ebb  tide,  and  93  ft.  when  deepest ;  It  is  therefore  fit  only 
for  small  vessels,  large  ships  anchoring  outside  the  har- 
bour, the  long  battery  bearing  B.,  distant  1|  m.  The 
island  bounding  the  harbour  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  a  state  prison ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  defended  by  a 
few  crasy  pieces  of  ordnance,  ensconced  behind  mud- 
wall  embrasures.  The  landing-place  is  a  long  stone 
slip,  near  the  arsenal,  protected  on  the  W.  by  a  long 
batterv,  mounting  several  brass  cannon,  and  contain- 
ing a  large  t«ink,  and  a  number  of  prison  cdls.  The 
arsenal,  with  which  this  battery  communicates.  Is  a 
really  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a  large  range 
of  bomb-proof  casemates,  flanked  at  either  end  by  an 
elegant  square  tower,  with  turrets  at  their  angles,  con- 
nected by  a  battery  of  9  tiers,  liavtng  in  its  centre  a 
lofty  arched  gateway.  The  long  battfry  defending  the 
whole  town  on  the  W.,  is  an  extensive  line-wall  along 
the  shore,  crowned  with  brass  ordnance,  and  having  be- 
neath a  range  of  bomb-proof  casemates  capable  of  con- 
taining 4,000  or  5,000  men.  On  the  land  side,  Mogadore 
Is  protected  Arom  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  by  a  round 
tower,  fumlslied  with  brass  cannon.  All  the  fortifica- 
tions were  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Eu- 
ropean engineer  in  the  last  century,  and.  to  an  unski  led 
eye,  they  appear  strong,  and  well  executed ;  hut  Beau- 
clerk  sars  ttiey  are  too  flimsy  to  bear  5  minutes'  breach-  , 
ing.  The  long  battery  oflbrs,  however,  a  floe  promenade 
for  enjoying  the  fresh  air  of  the  ocean. 

The  trade  of  Mogadore  was  formerly  very  extensive ; 
her  port  was  open  to  the  ships  of  the  dmerent  Kuropean 
countries,  most  of  whom  had  consuls  here.  Most  part 
of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Mcm'occo  is  stiU 
carried  on  through  Mogadore;  but  EngUnd  and  Sar- 
dinia are  the  only  states  that  retain  consuls.  The  prin* 
dpal  Imports  are  English  woollen  and  cotton  stnflk 
and  hardware,  German  linens,  tin.  copper,  earthenware, 
mirrors,  glass,  sugar,  pepper,  paper,  Ac.  The  exports 
prindpally  consist  of  sweet  and  bitter  ahnoodt,  gum 
Arabic,  and  other  gums,  bees*  wax,  cow  and  calf  skins. 
Ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust.  oUve  oil,  dates,  Ac. 
Accounts  are  kept  In  nmtkeelt  of  10  ounces ;  the  ounce 
beinc  divided  into  4  bUmkeets,  of  94  fluce  each.  The 
blanked  may  be  valued  at  Id.,  the  ounce  at  4d ,  and  the 
nutkeel  or  ducat,  at  8«.  4d.  The  com  measures  are,  for 
the  meet  part,  similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  quintal 
m119  lbs.  avolrd.  The  market  lb.,  for  provisions  a 
about  If  lb.  avoird.  The  canna,  or  cubit, »  91  English 
inches,  IS  the  |Hrlndpal  long  measure.  Mogadore  has  no 
peculiar  manufoctttfe ;  but  a  good  deal  of  the  excdlent 
woollen  cloth  of  the  country  is  sold  In  Its  markets. 

The  mutton  of  Mogadore  Is  of  a  very  inferiw  quality, 
and  the  beef  but  poor.  Kids  form  a  great  part  of  the 
eonstmipdon  of  tnose  who  indulge  in  meat :  fowls  are 
very  cheap,  and  a  dosen  em  may  be  boueht  for  Id. 
Bed-legged  partridges  are  always  to  be  had  In  abun- 
dance. The  climate  Is  decidedly  nealthy ,  the  heats  being 
moderated  by  the  sea  hreeses.  Affues  are,  however, 
sometimes  prevalent  (Beamdert^s  Jornne^  to  Morocco, 
990— 9h7. J  Jackmm**  Morocco.) 

MOGHILRF  (Pol.  Moh^kf),  a  town  of  Russian  Po. 
land,  kov.  Fodolia,  cap.  dre.  on  the  Dniestr,  58  m. 
E.  S.  E.  Kaminiets,  and  180  m.  S.W.  Kief  Pop.  nearly 
7.000,  of  whom  many  are  Jews.  From  its  situation,  •hei- 
tered  on  every  side  by  mountains.  Its  climate  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  rest  ol'  Podolia ;  its  fruits  are  excellent, 
aud  the  silk -worm  thrives  well.  It  has  several  Greek, 
Bom.  Cath..  and  Armenian  churches,  and  a  Greek  con- 
vent ;  and  is  the  residence  of  an  American  bishop.  It  has 
a  brisk  trade  with  Wallachia,  and  the  adjacent  provs.,  in 
raw  produce,  and  some  well-attended  fairs. 

MOHACZ,  a  mean  but  large  village  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Danube,  co.  Barany,  95  m.  E.  by  S.  Funf- 
fcirchen.  Pop.  8,30a  Near  this  village,  on  the  99th  of 
August.  1596,  the  Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magniflcent, 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Hungarians.  Louis, 
kine  of  Hungary.  9  archbishops  and  6  bishops,  many 
nobles,  and  about  93,000  private  soldiers,  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  In  the  battle  and  the  pursuit.  In  1687,  the 
Turks  were  themselves  defeated  In  the  vidntty  of  this 
vUiage  by  the  Imperialists,  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

BfOHILEF,  or  MOGHILEV  (Pol.  MokOow),  a  mr, 
of  European  Russia,  formerly  included  In  the  gov.  of  vl- 
tepsk,  between  the  59d  and  55th  den.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
99th  and  88d  of  E.  Ions. :  having  N.  vitepsk,  E.  Smolensk, 
S.  Tchamlgov,  and  W.  Minsk.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  910  m.] 
aTtrage  brcidth  naarlj  86  a.    Area  about  17(470  sq.  m. 
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«bdlVld«l ;  n  nudi  ■».  Hut  tt  >•  Hid  bf  Mr.  WiketaM 
tba  tb*  torni  Oaei  of  CaiiH  de  not  n*rue  M.  ner 
the mllnl  B ■»••  1  (l.(ru.)<  and  but  lUfla  dw* 
hie  taken  pbca,  kn  tkli  rai|nu.  la  iln  Inurral.  Cna. 
Acre  to  «err  eeaeral  ben.  and  afrtcuhnn  la  Id  tW 
met  drpraMid  uala.  Principal  crept.  UD.  patalav, 
■Ad  an.  Um  latter  bdB)  rtij  eileadial/  cnUraud  i 


laiwrlTteene«WtadlBtbebraadetgiaa|  . 

dtal  er  Butter  It  laadB.  tboncfa  Ihare  ar 
riaa.  Gflaia  are  Terr  HoeralTv  kept  tor  tka 
•ekeer  IkHrnDk.    A  areaa  daalot  wnrli 


Ks3;rr.'.S5AK;.str7,s??;__ 

■MgraUa  Hula  trW^  a  larfe  imnj,  and  la  ■  put 
■an  ftr  anindtar^  pmhw.  MutMa  hi  Mon&ta, 
TniiiliTi.  wuhiMdjyi,  and  Bamnlara  i  ttin  an  the  lit 


■IKBnaAet  oT  UwpnnlBdal  and  KalAit  kaska  wen 

MOHAaTIK.  or  B1TOLIA.  a  lawn  of  BvnpeaB 
Twhar,  pror.  Maefdcnka.  cap.  lanJak  of  una  BaiDa.  ob 
(he  Vaalriiaa.  n  m.  >I.N.B7Vaiiliia.aad>Sni.  W.M.W, 
Salonlki.  Ttaa  poo.  haa  bean  aatlwaud  at  ItMH,  hot 
we  iDdlHU thiol  ^  Ihle  la  mwh  bmodUMniark) 
nil  theprlDclpa]  eotrepM  frr  w^mkamlfat  ■■iiiaa  friiia 
AIBbU  Into  RoaaaUa.  It  aiiBwad  areu  lajun  frea 
miB  IMi  iDd  *■■  phmdared  hr lu Paaha. '{i)M 

B^'lffiOKGDO  (an.  JrMnala),  a  dtr  of  toalB.  la 

r^al  MBilaaij  aag  eoUege.     Lloeh-weaTlnf,  taDi 
iBdiMrT  hi  Ihebwai  twobrfe  bin  are  Md  ta 
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lerel  of  the  Mt ;  and  the  three  toburtM  of  Caracaone, 
Bred,  and  Piano  della  Valle,  huUt  at  it*  foot.  The  dU- 
tance  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  town  ii 
oonilderable ;  and  the  road  bjr  which  they  are  connected 
li  Inconveniently  iteep.  The  town  proper  hai  a  imall 
citadel,  and  it  surroonaed  with  walU,  or  no  itreat  itrength, 
Lnstead  of  ramparts.  It  has  a  great  number  of  religious 
houses  and  churches ;  the  latter  including  a  cathedral, 
with  a  handsome  altar  and  sacristy.  Its  inhab^  are 
chiefly  clergy  and  country  gentry,  and  it  has  Tery  little 
commerce  or  wealth.  The  suburbs,  on  the  contrary,  are 
entirely  devoted  to  trade,  and  hare  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  cottons,  with  tanneries  and  iron  forges ;  but 
the  chief  branch  of  Industry  is  the  spinning  of  silk.  Mon- 
doTl  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  sererai  seminaries  of 
education.  It  Is  comparaliTely  modem,  having  been 
founded,  according  to  an  Inscription  on  one  of  the  cha- 
ptris  in  the  cathedral,  in  the  year  1S3S.  It  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  Soult,  in  1799. 
Beccaria,  the  natural  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Hon- 
dovl ;  but  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Marquis 
Beccaria,  author  of  the  fismous  treatise  on  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  who  was  a  native  of  Milan. 

MONGHlk  or  MUNGGBR,  a  town  of  British  India, 
proT.  Bahar,  oistr.  Bhaugulpore,  80  m.  B.  Patna;  lat. 
S&o  23'  N.,  long.  86o  S6^.  Pop.  esUmated  at  80,00a 
It  is  finely  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  of 

reat  extent,  its  ramparts  being  about  I|  m.  in  length  by 
m.  in  width.  The  houses,  however,  are  much  scat- 
tered, and  in  one  quarter  only  are  so  close  as  to  resemble 
a  town.  Monghir,  while  a  British  (hmtler  town,  was  a 
station  of  considerable  importance:  and  when  Heber 
risited  it,  was  in  a  better  condition  than  most  native 
towns.  Though  the  houses  are  generally  small,  there 
are  many  with  an  upper  story ;  and  the  roofs.  Instead  of 
the  flat  terrace  or  tnatch,  as  in  Benjnl,  are  generally 
sloping  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  principal  edl- 
floes  are  an  old  Hindoo  tonple,  now  occupied  by  some 
invalid  soldiers;  an  elegant  small  mosque;  the  resi- 
dences of  the  commandant  and  other  military  ofBcers ; 
barradu  for  5  companies  of  sepoys ;  and  the  remains  of  a 
palace  built'  .       —      . 

numerous 
neatness  ol 

forks,  cutlery,  and  other  things'  of  the  sort,  whkh  may  be 
procured  in  this  tiny  Birmingham.  I  found  afterwards 
that  the  plaee  had  been  from  very  early  antiquity  cele- 
brated for  its  smiths,  who  derived  their  art  from  the  Hin- 
doo  Vulcan,  who  had  been  solemnly  worshljoped,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  had  a  woriishop  here.  The  onl  v  thing 
which  appears  to  be  wanting  to  make  their  steel  excel- 
lent is  a  better  manner  of  smdting,  and  a  more  liberal 
use  of  charcoal  and  the  hammer.  As  it  is,  their  guns  are 
very  apt  to  burst,  and  their  knives  to  breA ;  precisely 
the  foults  which,  from  want  of  capital,  beset  the  works  of 
Inferior  artists  in  England.  The  extent,  however,  to 
which  these  people  carry  on  their  manofoctures,  and  the 
eloseness  witn  wnlch  they  imitate  English  patterns,  show 

asinly  how  popular  those  patterns  are  become  among 
e  natives.'^  (i.  190-S9a.)  Honsblr  has  also  excellent 
gardeners  and  tailors.  A  great  deti  of  clothing  for  the 
native  armr  is  made  here,  with  shoes  in  the  mUive  and 
European  uwhion,  furniture,  palanquins,  carriages,  Ac. 
There  are  several  native  schoob,  and  the  town  is  a 
itotion  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  (HamiUon't 
B.  I.  Oax,  i  Heber*»  mtd  Valauiok^a  TVov.  /  Mod,  Traw. 

MONGOLIA,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  the  N. 
B.  part  of  Asia,  and  one  of  the  colonial  possessions  of 
China,  between  the  S6th  and  Md  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
ISd  and  1S8d  of  E.  long. ;  beinc  bounded  N.  br  the  gov. 
of  Irkutsk,  N.E.  and  E.  by  Mandioorla,  S.  by  China, 
and  W.  bv  Chinese  Tartary.  Length,  from  E.  to  W., 
about  1,700  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  1,000  ro. ;  area,  about 
1,400,000  sq.  m.  The  limits,  however,  are  subject,  in 
consequence  of  wars  among  the  tribes,  to  constant  and 
great  variation.  Pop.  conjectured  by  Tlmkowsky  to 
oe  about  8,000,000.  Mongolia  may  be  generally  described 
as  an  elevated  plain,  almost  destitute  either  of  wood  or 
water,  enclosed  southward  by  the  mountains  of  Thibet, 
and  northward  by  various  onets  belonging  to  the  great 
Altaic  Eange.  The  central  part  of  Mongolia  Is  occujpled 
by  the  great  sandy  desert,  or  Ta-Gobi,  which  stretches 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.  about  1,200  m.,  with  a  breadth,  in 
aome  parts,  of  from  500  to  700  m.  {8te  Asia,  I.  169.) 
The  most  desolate  part  of  the  Gobi  is  called,  by  the 
Chinese,  the  Shamo,  or  sand  sea,  ftoat  Its  surfoce  con- 
sisting of  moveable  sand.  The  desert  is,  however,  in- 
tersected by  some  comparatively  fertile  tracts,  and  in 
other  parts  a  few  stunted  trees  are  met  with.  The 
dblef  mountains  of  this  region  are,  1.  the  Altai  and  its 
various  subordinate  chains,  extending  eastward,  under 
the  names  of  Tangon,  Khancai,  and  Kente,  as  for  as  the 
banks  of  the  Amour,  by  which  the  range  is  deflected 
northward  and  Joins  the  Yablonoi-khrebet ;  1.  the 
Tchastaloola  and  Indian  ranges,  which  commence  in 
lat.  iafi  N.,  long.  109<>  B.,  and  curve  N.N.B.  and  north.  , , 
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ward  as  Ikr  as  the  Amour  in  lat.  03^  N.,  where  they 
Join  the  Altai.  The  mountains  of  Inner  Mongolia  are 
very  little  known.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  chiel^ 
in  the  N.,  belonging  to  the  basins  either  of  the  Irtish 
or  Amour.  Connected  with  the  former  are  the  Selenga, 
O^hon,  and  Tula,  which  unite  their  streams  and  flow 
into  lake  Baikal :  the  Keroulun  and  Onon ,  which  aro 
tributaries  of  the  Amour,  rise  neiur  each  other  on  oppo* 
site  sides  of  the  Kente  range,  and.  takinc  a  N.E.  course, 
unite  in  lat.  &3<3  SO'  N.,  and  Ions.  \%\°  E.  In  the  8.  are 
the  Leaou-ho,  rising  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Irchan  range, 
and  falling  into  the  gulph  of  Leaou-tong,  and  several 
rivers  in  the  region  of  Koko-nor,  some  independent,  and 
connected  only  with  lakes,  but  others  tributaiv  to  the 
Hoang-ho.  The  chief  lakes  S.  of  the  great  Gobi  de- 
sert are  the  Koko-nor,  the  Oring,  and  Dsaring,  the  two 
latter  being  near  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ha  Inner 
Mongolia  has  no  lakes  of  any  importance,  and  those  in 
the  N.  region.  Inhabited  by  the  Kalkas,  are  of  inferior 
sise ;  but  Kobdo,  the  N.  W.  district,  is  a  countnr  of  lakes 
as  well  as  mountains,  the  prindpal  being  Upsa-nor, 
Altai-nor,  and  that  called  the  Ike-aral-nor,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  DJabkan,  the  largest  internal 
river  of  Mongolia.  The  air  of  this  countnr  Is  cold« 
owing  chiefly  to  its  great  elevation,  but  also  to  the 
abundance  of  sulphate  of  natron,  with  which  the 
steppes  are  in  many  parts  covered.  Tlmkowsky  reports 
that  the  temperature,  during  Oct.  and  Nov.,  ranged 
between  V*  and  \V*  Fahr. ;  but  he  was  assured  that  this 
was  an  unusually  severe  season.  Great  quantities  of 
snow  and  rain  fkU  in  the  Kalkas  country ;  where,  also, 
fogs  and  heavy  dews,  with  cold  mornings,  are  common  in 
the  height  of  summer.  There  is  no  great  diversity  of 
soil  throughout  this  vast  territory,  which  is  generally 
sandy,  stony,  and  barren.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
the  mountain  valleys  abound  in  good  pastures,  and  in 
some  places  there  is  land  flt  for  tillage.  The  N.  part  of 
the  Kalkas  region,  in  particular,  is  well  wooded,  and 
would  be  very  suitable  for  agriculture ;  but  the  people 
are  wholly  nomad,  and  averse  to  the  formation  of  per- 
manent settlements.  The  S.  sides  of  the  Altai  abound 
also  with  gold  and  silver ;  but  the  Mongols  are  entirely 
dertitute  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  working  of 
mines.*  8.  of  Ourga,  in  lat.  47<^  N.,  begin  the  arid  steppes 
of  Gobi :  the  soil  is  gravelly,  pasturage  and  water  are 
rare,  the  grass  is  short  and  poor ;  and  yet  in  these  tracts, 
so  little  fovoured  by  nature,  are  to  be  seen  numerous  herds 
of  large  camels,  vigorous  horses  and  oxen,  with  flocks 
of  sbMp  and  goaU.  all  in  good  condition.  The  steppes 
abound  in  salt,  and  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  bradng ; 
but  there  is  a  total  absence  of  wood,  and  the  ground  la 
quite  unfit  for  agriculture.  Caravans  are  liable  to  great 
hardships  in  passing  through  the  great  desert,  owing  to 
the  want  of  water  and  pasturage :  the  valleys,  hills,  and 
mountains  oflbr  nothing  to  the  view  but  a  ydlow  sand. 
8.  of  the  a9th  parallel  the  arid  soil  ceases,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  lands  well  watered  by  rivers,  and  pretty  well 
adMted  to  agriculture.  Wheat  is  raised  by  the  Mongols 
(^  Koko-nor,  and  also  by  those  living  more  eastwanC  in 
the  fintile  districts  near  the  great  wall  of  China.  The 
pe^e  however,  generally  speaking,  are  too  indolent  to 
be  good  cultivators :  they  sow  millet,  barley,  and  wheat, 
but  in  small  quantities,  and  in  the  most  careless  manner. 
Most  of  them,  indeed,  pass  their  whole  lives  in  the  open 
air,  on  the  steppes,  and  disdain  the  laborious  occupation 
of  cultivating  the  ground. 

•*  When  we  asked  them,**  says  Du  Halde,  **  why  they 
did  not  raise  even  a  Cbw  vegetables  In  small  enclosures, 
their  prompt  reply  was,  that  herbs  were  the  food  of  ani- 
mals, whose  flesh  was  the  only  proper  support  of  man.'* 
(I>esc.  de  ta  Ckme^  iv.  88.)  In  fact,  so  great  is  their  love 
of  iiUeness,  that,  even  in  those  countries  which  abound 
with  wood  and  pasturage,  they  never  make  any  nrovUioa 
for  the  winter,  except,  perhaps,  a  Urn  stacks  of  bay ;  and 
consequently  when  there  is  a  heavy  fsll  of  snow,  and  the 
cold  is  severe,  they  sometimes  lose  9-IOths  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  quadrupeds  of  Blongolla  are  the 
wUd  horse,  wUd  boar,  stsig,  goaU  of  various  kinds,  bears, 
wolves,  hares,  foxes,  sables,  and  squirrels :  the  birds  are 
cranes,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  moor-fowl,  quails,  and 
swans.  Of  the  domestic  animals  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  horse,  though  small  and  shabby-looking,  is 
strong  and  spirited ;  that  the  camels  have  two  humps, 
and  that  the  sheep  are  white,  with  long  black  ears,  and 
ftimish  very  delicate  meat.  The  Mongols  have  dogs, 
but  very  few  cats ;  and  mules,  as  well  as  asses,  are  bred 
in  Isurge  quantities  by  the  tribe  of  Karatchin  immediately 
N.  of  the  great  wall. 

Mongolia  Is  composed  of  96  almaks,  or  prindralltles,  all 
recognising  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and 
each  govenied  by  <»e  of  its  oldest  princes,  called  iaidshis. 
The  dirision  of  the  Mongol  hordes  is  founded  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  military  administration ;  but  all  the  officers 

•  Dn  Raid*  mantiom  mom  tla-iniac»  bi  th*  Kalkv  country :  bM 
MBlt«-Bnin  nn  Uiat  tbcra  an  toon.fcvndri«  •bent  M  voMa  ttvm 
Klakhttt  b»»  TXmkomtkj dawttt thtlr  trtitwira.  |Co»p.  Oa UrfWf, 
Iv. la.;  Mtm-Brmm,  U.  Sti.!  sad  IHmfcainiy, U.  »i.) 
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HpfrtnUnd  UkMrite  the  direcUoa  of  drfl  ftftirt.    Ac 
cording  to  thte  bUHmt  dlvMoa  (Introdaeed  Iqr  Um  Man- 
clMM),  tlM  whole  MtUm  k  dlridad  into  116  bunen, 
vkidiaiw  again  fobdiridad  into  r^^imcnu  and  oonpania*. 
Badi  Moi^fol  i»  bound  to  Mrre  as  a  horaenuui  from  hit 
lltli  to  hit  60th  jaar.    Tlieproperty  oftho  ion  iiin  Um 
prinoa*.  to  wliaai  Uialr  Mibtects  pay  a  modarato  eootri- 
boUon  of  cattle,  tnpplTinf  them  aleo  with  •erranto  and 
tbepherds  for  caanfinf  their  flockf  and  herds.    These 
prinoat  decide  in  the  lut  Initance  all  diaputet  between 
their  tuUecta,  accordinf  to  ttie  iawi  ettablithed  to  pre- 
aenra  order  in  their  armiee ;  but  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration to  cooflded  to  the  tribunal  of  foreign  aflUrt  at 
Fakin,  whidi  appointa  inspectors-general  for  the  diflbrent 
priacipaltties ;  tbeee  are  always  chosen  fhmi  the  Bfanchoo 
nation.    With  respect  to  the  attachment  of  the  Mongols 
to  the  prewnt  Manchoo  dynasty  of  China  (Ta-Thsing)  it 
is  diAcult  to  speak  poettlrely.    The  Mongols  still  main- 
tain their  ancient  hatred  of  the  Chinese ;  and,  though  the 
latter  hare  been  enabled  to  subdue  the  warlike  spirit  of 
these  nomads,  and  todeclare  them  tributary,  the  court  of 
Pskfai  sends  to  Mongolia  about  10  times  the  value  of 
the  tributo  received  from  it.  under  pretext  of  reward- 
ing the  aeal  and  flddity  of  its  princes  and  military  ofli- 
cers.    Thus,  the  natire  Mongol  chleCi  are  iHibed  into 
saMectlon  and  obedience ;  but  ttiey  are,  at  the  same  time, 
vigflantly  watched  by  the  Manchoo  inspectors,  and  any 
nlscondQct,  or  show  of  opposition,  is  speedily  visited  t^ 
an  aliridgement  or  deprivation  of  their  usual  presents. 
The  religion  of  the  Noncols  is  Buddhism,  supposed  to 
have  lieen  introduced  in  the  17th  centory.    The  temples 
are  not  numerous,  nor  are  the  lamas  much  dlstlnguitned 
from  the  common  people  by  their  knowledge  and  morals. 
They  learn  to  read  TlbeCian,  because  the  sacred  books 
and  services  are  copied  and  printed  in  those  characters  { 
but  few  of  them  are  even  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
language,  or  know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  religious 
eeremonies.    The  lamas  observe  celibanr,  and  follow  a 
strictly  monastic  life :  there  are  also  female  recluses,  who 
submit  to  an  austere  and  holy  life ;  but  some  are  married. 
The  proper  or  B.  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  great 
nations ;  tlie  Kalkas.  northward,  the  Tshakhars.  near  the 
wall  of  China,  and  the  Snnnit,  who  range  over  the  great 
desert  of  Gotn.    Their  physical  conformation,  language, 
general  habits,  and  history,  have  already  been  described 
at  some  length  in  the  article  Asia,  in  this  work  (  Vol.  I. 
pp.  191—194.),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  these 
particulars.    The  dress  of  the  men  is  very  simple,  oon- 
sisting  of  a  long  dark-blue  robe,  either  of  cotton  or  cloth, 
secured  by  a  leather  girdle  ;  their  shirts  and  under  oar- 
ments  are  of  coloured  nankeen,  their  boots  of  leather, 
an#  very  thick :  in  winter  they  wear  pelisses  of  slieep- 
skin,  and  Air  cape.  The  costume  of  the  women  resembles, 
in  many  respects,  that  of  the  men.    The  saddles  and 
bridles  of  the  Mongols  are  Aimished  with  copper  or 
silver.    A  bow  and  arrows,  with  a  khort  sword,  are  the 
arms  of  a  soldier ;  and  muskeu  or  rifles  are  used  only 
In  the  chase.  Their  tents  consist,  like  those  of  the  Kbir- 
gis,  of  a  skeleton  of  osier,  covered  with  felt,  of  which 
there  are  la  winter  three  layers:  the  door  commonly 
faces  the  8. ;  the  hearth  is  in  the  centre ;  and  the  right 
side,  near  the  entrance,  belongs  to  the  women.  The  tents 
of  the  common  people  are  low,  dose,  and  disafireeable  { 
but  those  of  the  richer  Mongols  are  spacious  aud  lofty, 
comprising  two  or  three  distinct  apartments,  the  best  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  Persian  or  Turkish  carpet. 
Milli,  cheese,  and  butter,  with  a  little  mutton  and  game, 
form  the  chief  food  of  this  robust  and  active  nation  i 
brick-tea  is  the  prindpal  beverage  of  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor.     In  summer,  also,  they  drink  airak,  a  fer- 
mented liquor  made  from  milk,  besides  koumiu  and 
brandy,  purchased  from  the  Chinese.    Huntins,  horse- 
racing,  wrestling,  and  archery  are  their  chief  amuse- 
ments :  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  dancing,  but  their 
songs  are  poetical  and  higbiv  characteristic    The  Mon. 
gola  marry  young :  a  plurality  of  wives  is  not  rorbldden, 
and  divorces  are  frequent,  the  least  discontent  on  either 
aide  being  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  step.    They 
generally  bury  their  dead,  but  sometraies  bum  tnem.  and 
occasionally  even  leave  them  exposed  to  the  birds  and 
wild  beasts.    Almost  every  Mongol  is  a  skilful  warrior 
and  huntsman ;  but  there  are  very  few  workmen  or  ar- 
tificers ;  and,  on  examining  his  dress,  furniture,  and  sad- 
dle, we  find  that  he  is  supplied  with  every  thing  by  the 
Chinese,  who  give  In  exchange  for  horses,  camels,  oxen, 
and  sheep,  large  quantities  of  brick-tea,  tobacco,  brandy, 
silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  boots,  and  various  uten- 
sils in  iron,  tin,  and  copper.    To  carry  on  this  trade,  the 
Chinese  go  to  Mongolia  to  the  towns  of  Dolon-nor  and 
Kalgan,  or  to  the  great  entrepots  of  Kiakhta  and  Ourga, 
in  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.    The  Mongols  receive  con- 
siderable prdilts  from  the  conveyance  of  goods  through 
their  countrv:  payment  is  made  by  the  Chinese  some- 
times   in   silver,  out   more   frequently   in   articles   of 
merchandise.    (  Tn>Ukow$kw*s  Travels  tkrotigh  Mongolia^ 
ii.  -107—358. ;  Dm  Haldf,  Dete.  de  la  Ckbu^  iv.  81-48. ; 
CMfnrur  Rep.,  i.  117—121.,  fc) 
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MONMOUTH,  a  marit.  co.  In  tha  W.  of  Englaiid» 
a4|oininc  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Bracknoci  and 
Hereford ;  B.  Gloucester,  from  whidi  it  Is  separated  bgr 
the  Wye;  8.  tha  Bristol  Channel ;  and  W.  Glamorgan, 
fhNn  which  It  is  separated  by  tha  Enmnay.    Area,  117^440 

Med  to  ha  arable. 


acres,  of  which  370,000  are  supposed 
dow,  andnastura.  It  is  divided  into  S  not  very  unequal 
parte  by  the  Usk,  which  lows  through  it  from  N.  to  S.  i 
tha  tract  to  the  W.  of  that  river  being  comparatively 
rugced  and  mountainous,  and  that  to  the  B.  compara- 
tively leveUand  well-wooded.  The  8.  part  of  both  divisions 
along  the  Bristol  Channel,  contains  large  tracts  of  marshy 
land ;  in  some  parts  of  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil  \  and  la 
otiiers,  of  a  Mack  peat  earth.  iLarge  embankmenU  hava 
been  raised  in  different  places  along  the  shore,  to  protect 
tha  marsh  land  fktnn  inundation.  In  other  parts  of  the  co. 
the  SOIL  which  Is  in  general  good,  mostly  consists,  in  tha 
elevated  grounds,  of  a  red  sandy  loam,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  a  red  dav ;  the  substratum  is  freouently  limestone.  The 
arable  land  Is  generally  clean,  and  in  good  order  i  but  tha 
rotation  ofcrops  might  be  a  good  deal  unproved.  Draining 
is  extensivdy  practised.  Cattle  prindpaliy  of  the  Hereford 
breed ;  and  inferior  only  to  the  same  tNTeed  In  their  native 
CO.  There  are  numarous  orchards ;  and,  in  a  few  idacas, 
hoDs  are  cultivated.  8to<A  of  sheep  estimated  at  from 
170,000  to  180,000.    There  are  some  large  estates :  but 

?x>perty  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  subdivided, 
he  sise  of  Csrms  varies  from  60  to  800  acres,  140  acres 
being  supposed  to  be  about  the  average.  They  are  ge- 
nerally held  at  will  \  and  the  want  of  leases  b  much  and 
Justly  complained  of.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1843. 
18«.  8^4.  an  acre.  Prindpal  minerals,  coal,  iron,  and 
limestone.  The  abundance  of  these  has  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  many  very  extensive  iron  works,  espe- 
cially in  the  N.  and  W.  parte  of  the  co. ;  which  were 
estimated  to  produce,  in  1880,  about  200,000  tons  of 
iron.  The  aoceas  to  the  mines  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  formation  of  canals  and  railways.  A  good  deal  of 
flannel  is  made  in  different  parte  of  the  co.  Besides  the 
Wye,  Usk,  and  Rumner,  It  is  watered  by  the  Avon.  Sir- 
howey.  and  Ebwy.  Monmouth  has  8  hundreds,  and  IS7 
parishes  i  and  sends  4  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C,  vis.  S 
ror  the  co.,  and  %  for  the  bor.  of  Monmouth.  Bttris* 
tered  electors  for  the  ca,  in  1849-80,  6.079.  In  1841, 
Monmouth  had  44.944  inbab.  bouses,  and  134,888  per- 
sons ;  of  whom  70,606  were  males,  and  ^749  fimnales. 
Sum  paid  for  poor-rate,  in  IM9-49.  35,061/.  Annual 
value  of  real  property,  in  1818,  S96,9S1/.;  ditto,  In  1843, 
591,169/. 

MoNMOOTa,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-towii,  and  par.  of 
Bngland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  bund.  Skeoferth,  on 
the  Wye,  88  m.  N.  by  W.  Bristol,  and  ID  m.  W.  by  N. 
London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes  tha  par.  of 
Monmouth,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Dixton),  in  1841,  8.823. 
The  town,  which  is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  comprises  a  principal  avenue,  with  other 
smalier  streets,  one  of  which  leads  to  an  old  stone  bridge 
over  the  Wye.  The  guildhall.  In  the  market  place.  Is  a 
neat  and  commodious  edifloe ;  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
town  is  a  prison,  which,  though  externally  of  imposing 
^)pearance,  is  much  too  small  for  the  wante  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  par.  church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1740,  has  a 
spire  900  ft  in  height :  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Another  small  church  stands 
at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  town,  besides  whirh,  there  are 
four  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  attached 
Sunday-schools.  A  free  grammar-school  was  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  ;  an  infant-school  has  re- 
cently been  opened,  and  there  is  a  large  almshouse  for 
90  old  men  and  women.  **  The  town  Is  not  flourishing 
in  appearance,  and,  in  point  of  prosperity,  is  said  to  be 
almost  stationary.  Inaependently  of  the  conversion  of 
pig-iron  iDto  bars,  and  of  tin  plates,  the  chief  trade  of 
Monmouth  consists  in  the  export  of  bark  and  timber  to 
Bristol  and  Ireland,  and  the  general  supply  of  the  neigh- 
bouring agricultural  districts.  Coal,  for  the  use  of  tha 
town,  is  obtained  from  the  forest  of  Dean,  by  means  of 
a  railroad :  but  It  is  alleged  to  have  been  an  unprofltable 
speculation  to  the  projectors."  (Mun.  Corp.  Rep.)  Moo- 
mouth  is  also  a  considerable  thoroughfare :  and  fhmi  lu 
situation  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Wye,  is  likely 
to  maintain  ite  respectability,  its  neighbourhood  having 
been  selected  as  the  residence  of  numerous  persons  of 
independent  fortune.  Woollen  caps  were  once  largely 
manufactured  in  Monmouth,  They  are  refnred  toby 
Shakespeare  (Henry  V.,  act  v.,  scene?.);  and  it  was 
ordered  by  the  act  13  Elizatteth,  cap.  19.,  that  they 
should  be  universally  worn  on  Sundays  an&  holydays. 

Monmouth,  which  was  first  incorporated  in  1550,  has 
been  governed  since  the  passing  of  the  Mun.  Reform  Act 
by  a  mavor  and  8  other  aldermen,  with  19  coundllors : 
It  has  likewise  a  commission  of  the  peace,  under  a  r^ 
confer.    The  bor.,  in  conjunction  with  Usk  and  New- 

B»rt,  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  S7tb 
enry  VI II.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform 
Act  being  vested  in  burgesses  residing  within  7  m.  of  the 
bor.    The  electoral  limiu  were  left  unchanged  by  the 
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MONTGOMERY. 


i«  the  principal  seat  of  the  Welsh  flannel  manufkctare. 
which  IS  extensiveljr  carried  on  at  Newton,  Llanidloes, 
Machynlleth,  and  Welshpool  (which  see).  The  co.  is 
divided  into  9  hunds.  and  47  pars.  It  sends  2  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  Tiz.  1  for  the  co.,  and  I  for  the  town  of 
Montgomery  and  its  contributory  bors.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co..  in  I849-0O,  3,219.  In  1841.  Mont, 
gomt* ry  had  13,643  inhab.  houses,  and  69,219  inhab.,  of 
whom  34,283  were  males,  and  34,936  females.  Sum  ex- 
pended for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1847-48,  28,172/. 

Montgomery,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par. 
of  N.  Wales,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  20  m.  S.W. 
Shrewsbury,  and  146  m.  W.N.W.  London.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  1.176.  Though  small,  it  is  a  clean  well^ioilt  town, 
in  a  hoUow  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  The  guildhall 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
close  to  which  is  the  co.  gaol,  a  modem  stone  building, 
well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  church,  a  cruciform 
structure,  in  the  early  English  style,  has  a  handsome 
tower,  erected  in  1816,  and  an  exquisitely  carred  screen, 
and  some  curious  monuments ;  the  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  Calvinists  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  also  their  respective  places  of  worship ; 
and  there  are  2  Sunday  schools,  and  a  small  endowed 
school.  No  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the 
town ;  and  it  deserves  notice  merely  from  its  t)elng  the 
cap.  of  a  CO.  and  a  pari.  bor.  It  was  incorporate  by 
Henry  111.  tmder  a  steward  and  12  burgesses;  who  en- 
Joyed,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  privilege 
of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  This  act,  nowever, 
made  Llanfyllme,  Llanidloes,  Machynlleth,  Newtown, 
and  Pool,  contributory  bors.  with  Montgomery  in  the 
election  of  the  mem.  Registered  electors  for  the  entire 
district,  in  1849-50,  1,048,  of  whom  about  120  belong  to 
Montgomery.  The  election  for  the  co.  takes  place 
h-  re ;  and  sessions  are  held  alternately  with  Newtown. 
Markets  on  Tuesday ;  fiiirs,  March  26.,  first  Tuesday  in 
May,  June  7.,  Sept.  4.,  and  Nov.  14. 

Montgomery  is  very  ancient :  its  castle  was  built  prior 
to  the  Norman  conouest,  and,  from  its  sixe  and  strength, 
was  frequently  an  object  of  contention  during  the  wars 
between  the  English  and  Welsh.  In  1354,  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Roger  Mortimer,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  crown.  In  the  16th  century,  the  stewardship  of  the 
town  apd  castle  was  granted  to  the  Herberts  of  Cher- 
bury.  The  famous  Lord  Herbert,  celebrated  alike  for 
his  chivalry,  wit,  and  learning,  was  bom  here  in  1581.  It 
is  the  birm  place,  also,  of  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  Rees, 
the  learned  editor  of  the  voluminous  and  valuable  Cyclo* 
psedia  which  bears  his  name.  {Nieholion't  Camb.  Guide i 
J*arl.  Pmofra.) 

MONTiLLA  (an.  MonhUia\  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  prov.  Cordova,  19  m.  S.  by  E,  Cordova.  Pop., 
ace.  to  Mifiano,  12,800.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  two  par. 
churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  three  hospitals,  a  royal 
school  of  Latin  and  rhetoric,  and  a  bonding  warehouse 
for  wine.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  chiefly  with  Cordova, 
both  in  manufactured  goods  and  farm  produce,  par. 
ticularly  wine,  horses,  mules,  and  horned  cattle,  which, 
though  small  and  ungainly  in  impearance,  are  very  hardy 
and  serviceable.  An  annual  fair  is  held  in  Sept.,  and 
well  attended. 

MONTLUCON,a  town  of  France,  d^.  AUier.cap. 
arrond.  on  the  Cher,  close  to  the  canal  De  Berri,fn 
a  valley  bordered  by  vine-dad  hills,  38  m.  W.  S.W. 
Moulins,  and  171  m.  S.  by  B.  Paris ;  lat.  46^  20*  N., 
long.  2°  40^  E.  Pop.,  in  1836.  ex  com.,  4,280.  It  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  is  well  built  and  situated.  A  par. 
church  and  hospital  are  the  only  public  buiidhigs.    It 

Produces  some  coarse  woollen  and  linen  fabrics;  and 
M  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  cheese,  and 
cattle. 

MONTMARTRE,  a  town  of  France,  d£p.  Seine,  only 
a  few  furlongs  N.  of  Paris,  on  a  conical  hill  of  the  same 
name,  commanding  an  exteusive  view  of  the  French 
niptropolis  and  its  suburbs.  Pop.,  in  1836,  6,234.  It  is 
trie  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians  on  Sundays  and 
holydays,  and  comprises  several  inns  and  other  houses 
Oi  entertainment,  with   some  neat-looking  villas   and 

rtrirate  residences.  An  asylum  for  60  old  men,  a  private 
iirutic  establishment,  and  two  schools,  have  been 
r  )ui)ded  here,  and  it  has  oil-doth  manufactories,  scagil- 
<uH-wnrks,  and  woollen  mills,  with  mines  of  gypsum, 
v.hich  supply  the  whole  of  Paris  with  plaster.  In  1814, 
too  hill  was  foRtlfied  by  the  Parisians,  who  defended  it 
fur  a  day  against  the  allies. 

MONTtPELLIKR  (Lat.  Mom  Pessmlanut),  a  dty  of 
France,  dep.  Herault,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Les, 
about  5  m.  fk-om  the  Mediterranean,  and  77  m.  W.  by 
N.  MarseUles  ;  lat.  43°  36'  66"  N.,  long.  3°  62*  W  E. 
Pop.,  in  1P46,  (in.  com.),  40,10';.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
atod  on  the  declivities  of  a  low  hill,  commanding  views 
of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  sea. 
(t  was  formerly  walled,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
strength ;  but  of  iu  ancient  fortifications,  there  are 
now  only  a  few  ga^es,  a  tower,  and  some  portions  of 
the  wall  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  dty.    It  still,  however, 


MONTPELLIER. 

has, al  one  extremity,*  dtadd  built  bj  Loult  Xlfl.t 
while,  at  ita  other  extremity,  is  the  Piaee  or  Protmemait 
de  Peyrtm,  one  of  the  noblest  public  waUu  in  Europe. 
This  place  is  entered  by  a  Doric  arch,  and  omameotad 
with  long  lines  of  boUuttrades,  covered  ways,  Tarkma 
sculptures,  a  bronxe  equestrian  ttatne  of  Loola  XIV^ 
and  numerous  fountains,  including  a  nkagnificcot  hex- 
affonu  chAteau  d'eau  of  Corinthian  ardiitectora.  Thii^ 
like  the  other  public  foimtains  of  HontpelUer,  Is  iop- 

{>lied  by  an  aqueduct  about  8|  m.  in  length,  conatmeted 
n  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv ;  and  which,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  880  metres,  or  more  than  |  m.,  is  raised  oa  a 
double  row  of  stone  arches,  and.  In  point  of  eleganee, 
rivals  the  boasted  PotU  du  Gard.  Between  the  town  and 
the  ramparts  of  the  dtadd  is  the  Esplanade,  a  fine  open 
space  planted  with  trees  and  ornamented  with  reaer- 
voirs,  kc. ;  the  boulevards  surrounding  the  town  also 
aflbrd  good  public  walks ;  and  in  the  outskirts  are  many 
newly-built  and  handsome  terraces.  The  d^  itself  u 
very  ill  laid  out;  its  streets  are  narrow,  sto«>,  and 
winding,  and  its  souares  small  and  irregular;  bat  ita 
houses  are  generally  good,  and,  according  to  Hugo  and 
others,  it  is  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  public  buUdiof* 
are  quite  unworthy  so  considerable  a  dty.  Of  dent 
churches,  none  demands  any  particular  notice ;  the  cathe- 
dral is  distinguished  from  tne  rest  only  by  being  larger 
and  uglier;  a  singular-looking  porch,  and  a  tower  at 
three  of  the  angles  of  the  nave,  are  the  principal  external 
ornaments  of  this  edifice.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  School 
of  Medicine,  occupying  what  was  formerly  the  bishop's 
palace,  a  large  building  with  several  fine  apartmenta. 
This  school,  founded  by  tiie  Arabs  driven  from  Spsdn  ha 
1 180,  enjoys  a  high  and  well-deserved  celebrity,  as  one 
of  the  best  conducted  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
Frauce  t  and  is  all  tiiat  now  remains  of  the  once  Csmoua 
university  of  Montpeliier.  It  has  a  new  and  fine  amphi- 
theatre; an  examination-hall,  in  which  is  an  antk|Oa 
bronze  bust  of  Hippocrates ;  a  council-ball,  with  por- 
traits of  professors  from  the  period  of  the  13th  century, 
including  also  i^  portrait  of  Rabelais;  a  library,  with 
35,000  vols.,  including  many  editions  of  the  15th  century, 
and  600  valuable  MSS.  in  different  European  mm 
Asiatic  languages;  a  pretty  extensive  anatomical  mu- 
seum, several  spsicious  laboratories,  &c.  'llie  general 
hospital  has  accommodation  for  upwards  of  600  p*<ifnf : 
and  there  are  large  and  wdl-conducted  lunatic  and 
lying-in  hospitals.  The  botanic  garden  of  MontoeUler, 
which  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  was  tne  first 
established  in  France,  and,  though  small,  oomprisee 
8,000  species  of  plants :  it  is  one  of  the  four  principal  and 
best  arranged  botanic  gardens  in  the  kingdom,  which  dis- 
tinction it  owes  to  its  having  been  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  the  late  celebrated  M.  de  CandoUe.  But  iU  greatest 
interest  to  Englishmen  is  derived  from  its  poasessinf  ,  in 
one  of  its  most  sequestered  parts,  the  tomb  of  NaraHa, 


founded,  in  1825,  bv  the  Baron  Fabre,  a  native  of  tha 
town.  It  occupies  four  spacious  and  well-lighted  balls, 
and  comprises  collections  of  paintings,  Migravinga,  sta- 
tues, medals,  and  other  objects  of  virtA^  a  library  of 
15,000  volumes,  Ac,  the  whole  estimated  to  be  worth 
2,000,000  fr.  The  theatre,  built  in  1786,  is  well  pinned, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  2,000  persons ;  it  is,  bow- 
ever,  little  fk^uented,  and  the  pit,  which  is  without 
seats,  usually  serves  as  an  exchange.  The  palace  of 
Justice,  the  town-hall,  exchange,  prefecture,  admiralty, 
barracks,  several  prisons,  indudinff  a  central  priaoa» 
with  workshops,  tne  Calvinist  chapd,  synagogue,  Ac 
are  the  remaining  prindpal  building,  but  none  deaerraa 
especial  notice.  There  are  several  very  good  hot^  ; 
one  of  which  is  said  by  Inglis  to  be  the  best  in  the  S.  of 
France. 

MonQ)ellier  is  a  bMiop*s  see,  the  cap.  of  the  nindi 
military  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  seat  of  a  royal 
court  for  the  d£ps.  Aude,  Aveyron,  Herault,  and  Py- 
rtotes-Orlentales,  a  court  of  original  jurisdictfoQ,  a 
tribunal,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  boards  ct  tax- 
ation, customs,  artillery,  and  engineering,  an  university, 
academy,  and  a  royal  college.  It  nas  scho(4%  of  veterinary 
medidne.  engineering,  drawing,  architecture,  geometry, 
and  mtuic ;  sodeties  of  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences, 
medicine,  and  ardueology,  a  government  loan-bank  ; 
Protestant  Bible  sodeties,  a  prison  sodety ;  and  nume- 
rous other  charitable  assodations ;  severu  asylums,  Ac 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, mudins,  table  and  other  linens,  hats,  silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  hosiery ;  with  cotton-thread  factories,  dia- 
tilleries,  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  chemical  works,  ftc 
It  is  connected  with  its  port  Cette,  17  m.  S.W.,  by  a 
railway,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  with  it,  and  with  otnar 
towns  and  villages,  exporting  large  ouantitiea  of  fireah 
and  dried  fr^ta,  wool,  and  other  kinds  of  rural  pro. 

«  ItliMatdllnJohB«m'B(CnfkH)LlftarYoangUntNarciiM.«r 
Mrk  Twnple,  diad  at  Lycos,  la  Imt  way  to  NlMi  bat  dM,  in  flhot, 
dtad  M  M  SatpalUtf . 
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dace.  In  addition  to  its  manuftuHured  products.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  frreat  resort  for  Entclish  invalids,  on 
account  of  the  alleged  salubrity  of  Its  climate. 

"  About  iweniy-ftve  years  ago."  says  IngUs,  **  SOO 
English  Camilies  were  sometimes  resident  here ;  but 
since  fiuhion,  caprice,  or  experiment,  have  sent  con- 
sum  pClTe  patients  to  die  In  Madeira  or  Naples,  Instead 
of  Montpeilier,  that  number  bus  been  reduced  to  40  or 
60  Camilies,  who.  Indeed,  resort  tiiithcr  less  for  the  sake 
of  health  than  economy.  It  is  undeniable,  however, 
that  the  air  of  Montpeilier  (however  little  that  bustling 
city  may  resemble  the  retired  spot  pictured  by  the 
imaginauon)  is  dry  and  salubrious,  postesklng  the  mild- 
ness of  a  southern  clime,  and  yet  having  its  heat  tem- 
pered by  the  sea>breexe.  It  is  also  a  cheap  residence, 
the  more  so  from  the  dimiolsbed  influx  of  strangers. 
Two  well  furnished  rooms  may  be  obtained  for  about 
IQi.  a  week ;  and  living  is  not  expensive.  Beef  and 
mutton  fetch  from  bd.  to  Gd.  per  lb.,  fish,  of  about  20 
different  sorts,  may  be  bad  at  prices  varyliog  from  6  to 
90  sous :  f^uit  and  vegetables  are  both  cheap  and  good  ; 
wine  ranges  between  1  and  2  francs  the  buttle." 

Montpeilier  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished 
persons,  among  whom  may  be  specified  Chaptal  the 
chemist,  Cambaceres,  Daru  the  historian,  &c  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th  century,  and  was 
fora  while  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Majorca.  It  was 
acqidred  by  Philip  of  Valois  hi  1349,  but  was  not  finally 
annexed  to  France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  The 
C^vloists  got  possession  of  it  undt-r  Henry  III.,  and 
held  it  till  163'i,  when  tt  was  taken  after  a  long  siege  by 
Louis  XIII.  {InglU's  Switx.  and  France,  p.  207. ;  Pros- 
sard,  Tableau  Fitt.  de  ytsmes  et  de  se$  Environ*^  11.  M 
—63. ;  UugOf  art.  UiravU  i  Guide  du  Vo$fagcvr  en 
FroMce.) 

MONTREAL,  a  town  and  river  port  of  British  Ame- 
rica, and  the  second  city  and  chief  seat  of  the  commerce 
of  Lower  Canada ;  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Island  of  Mont- 
real. In  the  St.  Lawrence,  142  m.  in  a  direct  line  S.  W. 
Quebec  ;  lat.  45°  30'  W.,  long.  73°  2.V  N.  Pop.,  with  its 
suburbs,  in  1H44.  40,137.  Its  site  is  not  so  commanding  as 
that  of  Quebec,  but  it  is  in  every-other  respect  superior 
to  that  city.  It  is  not  so  crowded ;  and  some  even  of  its 
older  streets  are  of  tolerable  breadth.  Montreal  is  dl- 
vitled  Into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Town  ;  the  fllffer- 
ence  in  their  elevation  is  but  sligtit,  but  the  former,  being 
the  more  modem,  Is  the  handsomer  division.  It  has 
•everal  suburbs,  including  which  it  stretches  along  the 
riter  for  S  m.  from  N.  to  S..  and  bas,  for  some  distance, 
a  nearly  equal  breadth  inland.  The  battlemented  wall, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded,  has  long  Iklien 
into  decay,  and  it  is  now  entirely  open,  the  wooded 
heights  around  being  covered  with  villas  and  ideasure 
grounds.  In  the  Lower  Town,  Paul  Street,  the  chief 
commercial  thoroughfare,  extends  parallel  with  the  river 
the  whole  length  of  the  city ;  and  in  the  Upper  Town 
several  streeu  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  communi- 
cating with  Paul  Street  Inr  cross  streets.  In  the  Upper 
Town  and  suburbs,  which  are  mostly  inhabited  by  the 
principal  merchants,  many  of  the  houses  are  handsomely 
and  solidly  built  in  the  modern  style ;  but  in  the  I^ower 
Town  they  are  principally  of  a  gloomy  looking  grey 
•tone,  with  dark  iron  window  shutters  and  tinned  roofs. 
Along  the  bank  of  the  river  Is  an  extensive  line  of  quavs 
and  warehouses.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs 
are  built  of  wood,  but  there  are  no  wooden  buildings 
within  the  space  once  encompassed  by  the  walls ;  and 
this  dty  and  Quebec  have  more  of  the  aspect  of  old 
European  towns  than  any  other  towns  In  America. 

The  most  remarkablepubllc  edifice  is  the  Rom.  Oath, 
cathedral,  opened  in  1839,  and  superior  to  any  other 
church  in  British  America.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture, 
25^4  ft.  tn  length  by  134^  in  breadth.  It  is  faced  with 
•tone,  and  roofed  with  tin,and  has  6  towers,  of  which  the 
three  belonging  to  the  main  firont  are  230  ft.  In  height. 
On  the  roof  is  a  promenade,  76  ft.  In  length  by  20  In 
breadth,  elevated  120  ft.  The  principal  window  is  64  ft 
in  height,  and  S3  In  breadth.  The  interior  Is  capable  of 
accommodating  from  10,000  t3  13,000  persons,  who  may 
disperse  by  numerous  outlets  In  5  or  6  minutes.  It  com- 
prisM  7  chapels,  and  9  spacious  aisles.  There  are  several 
other  Bom.  Cath.  churches,  mostly  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  St.  Sulpice :  to  the  members  of  which  Montreal 
chiefly  owed  its  foundatloo,  and  who  still  hold  the 
aeignory  of  the  island  upon  which  it  stands. 

The  semlnarv  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  large  and  cmnmodions 
building  adjoining  the  cathedral,  occupies  three  sides  of  an 
oblong  area,  183  ft.  in  length  by  39  deep,  and  is  surrounded 
bv  spadous  nrdens.  A  handsome  additional  building, 
SIO  ft.  by  45  ft.,  has  been  lately  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
10,0001.  In  these  establishments,  students  in  most  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught  at  very  moderate 
clurgea.  The  principal  English  church  is  a  handsome 
buHdlng,  in  the  Grecian  style,  surmounted  by  a  high  and 
beautiful  spire.  It  has  also  a  Scotch  kirk,  an  American 
Protestant  church,  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Metho- 
dists and  Scotch  dissenters.     The  Montreal  General 


Hospital,  erected  in  1821-3  by  voluntary  subscription,  a 
l^rge  and  well-built  edifice,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
r^ulated  insdtutioos  of  the  kind  in  America.  A  large 
conventual  structure,  the  Udtel-Diem^  occupied  by  a 
superlOT-matron  and  thirty-six  nuns,  is  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  the  sick  and  Indigent :  and  the  convent 
of  the  Grey  Sisters  partly  serves  as  an  asylum  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  the  insaiie,  foundlings,  &c. 

The  Steun  Notres  have  an  extensive  convent,  founded 
In  16A0 ;  its  Inmates  consist  of  a  superior  and  60  nuns, 
whose  duties  are  directed  to  the  education  of  young 
girls.  The  court-house  and  prison  are  substantial  build- 
ings, occuming  the  site  of  the  former  college  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  government-house,  bank,  barracks,  ord. 
nance-office,  and  4  market-houses,  are  among  the  re- 
maining principal  buildings.  In  one  of  the  squares  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Nelson,  placed  on  a  Doric  column,  the 
pedestal  of  which  has  bas-reliefs  reprt* senting  his  prin- 
cipal actions.  Besides  the  educational  establishments 
noticed  above,  Monti eal  has  a  college,  with  a  principal 
and  4  professors,  a  royal  grammar.school,  parochial, 
union,  national,  Sunday,  and  other  public  schools ;  and 
many  good  private  French  and  English  seminaries.  '1  he 
universitY  of  M'Giil  college,  endowed  by  a  citizen  of 
Montreal,  in  1814,  with  a  valuable  esute,  and  10.(iOO/.  in 
money,  and  chartered  in  1821,  is  conducted  on  a  liberal 
and  enlarged  scale.  Montreal  has  a  penitentiary,  a  house 
of  industry,  a  savings*  bank,  a  natural  history  society,  a 
mechanics'  Institution,  a  central  auxiliary  society  for 
promoting  education  and  industry,  Bible  and  tract,  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  societies;  several  public  li- 
braries, an  excellent  news-room,  tec.  Several  news, 
papers  and  other  periodical  publications  issue  (rota  the 

f presses  of  the  town.  According  to  Mr.  M'Gregor,  there 
s  a  greater  spirit  of  improvement  in  this  city  than  in 
Quebec.  There  is  mucii  activity  observable  among  all 
classes  connected  with  trade.  The  position  of  Montreal 
at  the  head  of  the  ship  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  near  the  confiuence  of  that  river  with  the  Ottawa,  as 
well  as  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  U.  States,  neces- 
sarily make  it  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  America. 
{Bnl.  America,  ii.  309.) 

The  harb«)ur,  though  not  large.  Is  secure,  and  vessels 
drawing  15  ft.  water  may  lie  close  to  the  shore.  Its  general 
depth  of  water  is  from  3  to  4^  fathoms.  Its  chief  disadvan- 
tage consists  In  the  rapid  of  St.  Mary's,  about  1  m.  below, 
which  vessels  often  find  it  difficult  to  stem.  To  obviate 
the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  above  Montreal,  tlie 
Lachlne  canal,  9  m.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  0  ft.  In  depth, 
was  undertaken  in  1821,  and  completed  at  an  expense  of 
130,000/.  The  communication  with  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  river  is  carried  on  by  several  steam  and  other 
vessels  ;  and,  during  the  summer,  a  regular  steam-boat 
communication  is  kept  up  with  Quebec.  At  this  season. 
vast  rafts  of  timber  come  down,  and  pass  the  city  for 
Quebec ;  and  scows,  bateaux  of  alMut  b  tons,  and  Dur- 
ham boats,  bring  to  M  ntreal  the  produce  of  Upper 
Canada.  Neither  is  the  trade  of  Montreal  suspended 
in  winter,  like  that  of  Quebec.  Thousands  of  sledges 
may  then  be  seen  coming  in  from  all  directions  with 
agricultural  prod  nee,  f^osen  carcasses  of  beef  and  pork, 
firewood,  and  other  articles.  Montreal  is  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  between  Canada  and  the  U  States,  carried 
on  by  l^e  Champlaln  and  the  Hudson :  and  not  only  is 
it  the  depdt  of  all  the  adjacent  country,  but  most  of  the 
business  done  in  Quebec  is  carried  on  by  branches  ttom 
the  Montreal  houses.  In  1847,  876,127  bar,  of  flour  were 
exported  fVora  Montreal,  the  total  value  of  her  exports 
during  the  same  year  being  estimated  at  697,794/.  Formerly 
this  city  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  fur  trade,  but  its 
Interest  in  it  has  greatly  declined.  It  has,  however,  cast- 
iron  foundries :  distilleries ;  breweries ;  soap,  candle,  and 
tobacco  manufactories ;  leveral  shlp-buildlng  establisli. 
ments;  and  machinery  for  steam-engines.  Various  ar- 
ticles of  hardware,  linseed  oil,  floor-cloth,  &c.,  are  made 
in  the  town.  The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
ffood  butchers*  meat,  fish,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 
Mr.  M'Gregor  savs  that  better  accommodations  are  to  be 
found  here  than  in  Quebec ;  and  the  society  Is  as  good. 

Montreal  was,  till  lately,  the  seat  of  the  united  Cana- 
dian legislature.  But  the  latter  is  now  transferred  al- 
ternately to  Toronto  and  Quebec,  the  former  seats  of 
the  separate  legislatures  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
This  transference  was  occasioned  by  a  disgraceful  riot 
which  occurred  at  Montreal  in  April,  1849,  when  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with  the 
colonial  archives  and  public  library.  A  city  where  such 
a  gross  outrage  could  be  perpetrated  was  certainly  no 
very  flt  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  legislative  body : 
and  it  now,  as  stated -above,  meets  alternately  at  Toronto 
and  Quebec. 

About  3-4lhs  of  the  pop.  are  of  Fcench  deacent ;  the 
remainder,  consistinff  prindpallT  of  emigrants  fh>ro  the 
U.  Kingdom,  Americans,  and  Iroquois  Indians.  Mon- 
treal, originally  called  Villemarie,  was  taken  from  the 
French,  In  1760.  {M'Gregor*M  British  America,  ii.  300^ 
S17. ;  Eneyc.  qfGeog.^  Amer.  ed. ;  Pari.  Beporti.) 
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MORAVIA. 


the  MS,  MortrU  mion  ft  milder  dlmato  than  most 
coantrlee  in  the  mne  ut  The  mean  tempenture  of 
the  year  at  Olmuts  it  about  4S9  Fah.  The  wind.  Is 
inoftlj  flrom  the  S.,  and  the  atmcMphere  clear.  '  A 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  rerv  fertile,  and  If  ad- 
▼antagieous  markets  could  be  founo,  large  quantities  of 
oom  might  be  raised  for  exportation;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  the  latter,  the  attentiini  of  the 
inhabe.  has  been  of  late  deroted  more  to  manulhctures 
than  to  agriculturct  and  Moravia  is  no  longer  a  country 
whence  supplies  of  com  might  be  drawn,  at  a  short 
notice,  on  a  very  large  scale. 

An  estate  of  mean  size  comprises  Arom  8fi0  to  1,400 
acres  of  araUe  land,  flrom  140  to  490  acres  of  meadow 
land,  and  1,000  to  SJMO  or  more  of  wood,  according  to 
the  situation.  The  estates  conferring  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  assemblr,  and  whicn  are  only  held  by 
knights  or  noMes,  are  of  aU  sizes  fttnn  a  few  acres  to 
raanr  sq.  miles' in  extent  These  estates  can,  strictly 
speaking,  be  also  held  by  a  commoner,  but  only  on  his 
paying  a  portion  of  the  taxes  twice  over,  and  on  his  re- 
noundng  the  right  to  all  kinds  of  patronage  and  judicial 
authority.  The  estates  of  mean  size  may  be  estimated 
at  8-3ds  of  the  whole ;  but  about  80  estates  exceed  32 
English  sq.  m.  in  extent  In  purchasing  land,  a  profit 
of  from  4  to  4|  per  cent,  per  annum  is  generally  looked 
for.  The  size  of  the  peasant's  holdings  is  very  Tarious : 
in  the  plains  it  may  be  about  28  English  acres ;  but  in 
the  hilly  parts,  where  the  pop.  is  thinner  and  the  soil 
less  prdductlTO,  It  is  30, 40,  and  in  some  parts  70  acres. 
Hair  holdings,  quarter  holdings,  as  well  as  cottiers  with 
small  gardens,  are  also  frequent  It  is  supposed  that 
of  the  peasant  fitmilles,  2-3ds  hold  land,  and  about 
]>3d  may  be  considered  as  mere  labourers.  The  mode 
of  cultlration  adopted  by  the  peasants  in  the  low  lands 
consists  in  a  rotation  of  three  crops,  vis.  wheat,  rye, 
summer  com,  fallow ;  the  fallow  being  only  partial.  In 
the  hilly  parts,  the  fallows  are  used  for  potatoes,  turnips, 
flax,  &c. ;  In  the  mountains  tillage  is  more  irregular.  On 
most  of  the  small  estates  of  the  nobles,  a  better  roUUion  of 
crops,  with  clorer.  green  food,  and  meadows,  prevails,  ac- 
cording as  the  soli,  or  the  local  advantages  of  common 
ffrasing  (which  Is  very  extensive)  render  it  necessary.  The 
roUowing  rotations,  among  others,  are  pursued :—  1.  Po- 
tatoes, with  manure :  2.  Barley,  or  oats,  with  clover;  3. 
Clover  hay ;  4.  Clovlr  as  pasture ;  5.  Rye ;  6.  Oats.  In 
heavy  soils  :  —  1.  Winter  com  with  dung :  2.  Barley,  with 
clover ;  3.  Clover ;  4.  Wheat ;  5.  Green  rodder,  with  ma- 
nure ;  6.  Wheat :  7.  Pease  and  beans  ;  8.  Rye.  In  the 
low  lands  millet  is  a  good  deal  cultivated ;  in  the  moun- 
tains flax.  On  the  estate  of  a  Moravian  nobleman,  which 
is  cultivated  in  a  superior  manner,  but  is  by  no  means  of 
a  superior  quality  of  soli,  as  compared  with  other  estates 
In  the  same  prov.,  the  f<dlowing  is  the  arerage  produce 
of  com  per  acre :  — > 
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DistiUeries,  and  even  breweriea.  are  commonly  esta- 
blished on  the  low  fkrms  :  and,  within  a  few  years,  beet- 
root sugar  manuGsctories  nave  become  firequent. 

It  is  not  usual  to  let  lands  on  lease  In  this  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  fSsw  cases  in  which  this  mode  of 
tenure  occurs,  must  rather  be  considered  as  exceptions 
than  as  a  rule.  From  the  peasants*  holdings  the  lord 
usually  derives,—  Itt.  All  that  was  stipulated  on  the 
original  ceasion  of  the  land,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a 
rent  charge  in  money  or  ouierwlse.  Sdly.  The  Lande* 
mhimy  or  One  on  transfer,  whether  bv  sale  or  inheritance 
(usually  5  per  cent.).  Sdly.  The  Boooiy  or  personal  ser- 
vice, the  maximtnn  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  law.  This 
consists  generally  in  8  days*  work,  with  a  waggon  and 
horses,  weekly,  for  the  peasant's  whole  holding:  the 
half-holding  gives  1|  day's  work,  and  the  quarter-hold- 
ing S  or  8  days*  labour,  weekly :  cottagers  sive  from  10 
to  13  days  per  annum.  4thly.  The  right  of  grazing  on 
uncultivated  fidlows  and  stubble;  which,  however,  the 
PMsant  may  exercise  upon  the  land  of  his  lord.  6thly. 
The  great  and  small  tithes,  whldi  are  often  ceded  to  the 
church,  or  hare  beat  otherwise  transferred.  Dominical 
property  (allodial  estates)  pays  in  general  no  tithe.  The 
peasant  vaaj  eede,  or  leave  by  will,  his  holdina  to  which- 
ever of  his  sons  he  pleases  t  but  it  Is  then  usually  charged 
with  a  sum  for  eaoi  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
custom  prevails  of  leaving  it  to  the  eldest  son;  but  it  is 
often  ceded  during  the  life  of  the  &ther,  who  retains  a 
certain  pn^iortlon  of  the  produce  for  his  own  use :  this 
(enerallV  happvis  when  the  fether  wishes  to  free  Us  son 
from  liability  to  the  conscription. 

Flax  is  cultivated  in  conslilerable  quantities  by  the 
descend  anil  of  German  and  Bohemian  settlers,  in  the 


drdes  of  Bnmn  and  Otmots :  It  Is  celebrated  tar  Its 
flneness  and  length,  and  is  second  only  to  that  of  Si- 
lesia. In  certain  favourable  situations,  the  son  and 
climate  of  Moravia  are  well  adapted  to  the  grape ;  and 
for  some  time  after  this  was  ascertained,  the  appro^prlft- 
tions  of  Imd  to  this  kind  of  culture  were  so  considerable^ 
that  government  supposed  it  necessary  to  Interfere,  and 
to  issue,  in  1808,  an  order  prohitdting  the  laying  oat  of 
new  vineyards.  Wine  is  mostlv  grown  in  the  S.  circles 
of  Znaym,  Briinn.  and  Hradisch  :  the  average  yearly  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  436,600  ehmm ;  a  good  deail  of 
which  is  exported  to  the  adjacent  provs.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  brandy  and  beer  are  also  made.  Fruits  or  many 
kinds  are  so  plentifrd,  that  Moravia  is  usually  stvled  the 
orchard  of  Austria.  The  forests,  formerly  mudi  dimi- 
nished by  Imprudent  waste,  are  now  better  attended  tow 
The  pasture  grounds  are  extensive  in  the  mountains, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Austrian  heavy  cavalry 
horses  is  mralshed  by  this  prov.  Cattle  are  not  very  ex- 
tensively bred ;  ccmuderabie  numbers  are  sent  tlHtber 
Arom  Poland  to  the  markets  of  Olmuts,  and  tnm  Hni»- 
garv  to  those  of  AusvlU.  In  1837.  of  90.007  head  of  oxea 
sola  in  Olmuts,  74,184  were  from  Galida.  Large  flodU 
of  sheep  are  depastured  in  the  mountainous  oistrtcts  ; 
their  numbers  having  increased  with  the  increase  oi 
the  woollen  manufacture.  The  breeds^  have  been  ma- 
terially improved  by  crossing  with  merinos,  Ac. ;  though, 
fh)m  want  of  proper  care,  the  wo(ri  o(  Moravia  is 
still  inferior,  and  most  part  of  the  raw  material  required 
is  imported  from  contiguous  provs.  Hogs  and  geese 
are  bred  in  great  numbers  for  exportation,  and  game  is 
very  abundant.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  Iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  coal ;  gold  and  silver  mines  were  wrount 
previously  to  the  troubles  of  the  16th  and  16th  centuries, 
when  they  were  abandoned,  and  the  works  hare  not 
since  been  resumed.  Alum,  marble,  and  excellent 
bhilding  stone  are  found :  among  other  minerals  is  a 
species  of  stone,  which,  when  flrst  dug  up,  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  moulded  with  the  hand,  but  which  hardens  on 
exposure  to  the  air :  a  great  many  pipe^wwis  are  made 
from  it. 

MoHufaehtret  and  TVocTtf.  —  Notwithstanding  Its  in- 
land position,  this  prov.  has  made  a  very  conuderatde 
progress  In  manufectures,  and  has  become,  since  the 
close  of  last  century,  one  of  the  most  thriving  portions 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  Woollens,  linens,  and  cottons 
are  all  made  on  a  large  scale ;  the  flrst  two  consuming 
not  only  all  the  wool  and  flax  raised  hi  the  country,  but 
requiring  a  large  importation  from  other  parts.  Wool  is 
brought  from  Hungary ;  flax  from  Silesia  and  Austrian 
Poland.  The  oldest  woollen  manufactures  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Iglau,  in  the  W. ;  but  those  of  Brunn 
are  now  the  most  extensive  and  important  Woollens  are 
also  extensively  manufactured  in  o^er  towns ;  and,  ex- 
clusive of  the  goods  produced  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, large  quantities  are  made  by  the  peasants  and 
others  for  domestic  use.  Linen  and  thread  are  also 
largely  produced ;  and  cotton  fkctories,  some  of  which 
are  on  a  ^erj  extensive  scale,  have  been  established, 
thou^  with  but  indlflbrent  success.  In  many  parts  of  the 
prov.  Dyeing,  especially  flne  Turkey  red  colours,  is  soc- 
cessfullv  and  extensively  carried  on  at  Brunn,  almost  all 
the  doth  made  in  Moravia  bdng  sent  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  other  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  silk, 
leather,  paper,  pot.ash,  glass,  beet-root  sugar,  &c.,  are 
also  of  considerable  importance ;  and  their  products  are 
exported  to  the  contiguous  countries,  and  to  Hungary, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  wod,  oil,  flue,  raw  cotton,  silk,  cattle,  wine, 
and  hardware.  The  only  navigable  river  is  the  Morawa ; 
and  hithertogoods  have  been  almost  always  conveyed  in 
wanons.  For  these  there  are  two  great  commercial 
roaos,  both  leading  tnm.  Vienna;  the  one  passing  by 
Prague,  Znavm,  and  Iglau,  In  the  west ;  the  other  t^ 
Brunn  and  Olmutz  In  the  centre  of  the  prov.  But  the 
fadllties  for  trade  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  vastly 
ausmented  by  the  formation  of  the  railway  from  Vienna 
to  Bochnia,  In  Galicia,  which  passes  through  the  valley 
of  the  Morawa  In  this  prov.  as  far  as  Blagpedl,  having 
branch  railways  to  Brunn  and  Olmuts.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  great  undertaking  will  be  of  signal  advan- 
tage to  the  prov. 

The  government  of  Moravia,  which  is  oitltled  a  mar- 

Sulsate,  is  administered  by  a  govemor  with  direct  antho- 
Ity  fhNn  Vienna.  Like  the  other  provs.  of  the  empire, 
it  nas  Its  States,  or  assembly  of  the  clergy,  nomlitv, 
knights,  and  dtlzens :  but  the  power  or  Influence  of  this 
assembly  is  very  limited.  It  meets  annually,  not  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  taxes,  but  their  distribution 
and  mode  of  cdlectlon.  The  prov.  is  subdivided  into  8 
districts  or  drdes,  each  of  which  has  one  or  two  tri- 
bunals of  original  Jurisdictloo,  and  a  high  court  of  i^tpeal 
sits  in  Brflnn. 

Edmeatkm  is  very  generally  diflhsed  in  this  prov.,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  comparatlvdy  dvtllsed.  In 
1838,  it  had  1,886  ewroentary  schools,  which  were  at- 
tended by  no  fewer  than  272,688  children,  being  about 
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l-8tb  Hfft  of  tlM  pop. :  tbcra  k  also  a  great  monber  of 
•upwwr  tehooU,  and  tbe  pror.  It  wall  prorkled  with  tbt 
hlglMT  dau  of  temlnaiiM.  Amoof  others,  H  baa  a  oni* 
▼eraity  at  OhnUts,  which,  in  1838,  was  attended  by  ftM 
students  t  It  has  also  fiMnhies  of  sdenoo  at  Brunn  and 
Nicbolsbarc;  an  academy  of  the  proTincial  states  at 
OfaaiHs ;  schools  of  mral  economy  at  BHinn  and  Olmttts, 
attended.  In  1888.  by  193  pupils ;  and  II  irmnasla,  which. 
In  the  same  year,  hJMl  87  teachers,  and  iJ66  pnpUs.  But, 
how  creditable  soerer  to  the  sovemment,  stul  it  most  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  Qsemi  sciences,  or  those,  rather, 
that  are  directly  subsenrient  to  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
and  in  some  degree,  also,  to  the  business  of  administra- 
tion, are  those  only  that  meet  with  any  encouragement, 
cither  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  do- 
nfnions.  All  speculatlTO  studies,  and  espedally  those 
ooonected  with  the  principles  of  politics  and  jwlidcal 
economy,  are  not  merely  discouraged  but  proscribed :  — > 
**Ce  que  vent  avant  tout  la  polltiaoe   Autrichlenne," 

Sf%  U.  Saint- Marc  Girardin,  '*  c'est  fe  calme  et  le  repos ; 
e  veot  que  le  peuple  soit  tranquille,  et  pour  cela  die 
▼eut  qu'H  soit  heureux.  Elle  veut  aussi  ou'il  ait  de 
IHnstructlon,  mats  ccite  instruction  oul  apprend  i  I'homme 
i  mieox  se  serrir  de  ses  forces  et  oe  cellos  de  la  nature, 
qui  bit  les  bons  ourriers.  les  bons  laboureurs,  et  non 
cette  instruction  qui  agace  I'intdllgence,  qui  lul  apprend 
i  douter,  i  ralsooner,  i  examiner.  Voules-vous  Mre 
m^caniden,  manuftrturicr.  agricuheur,  ardiltecte  ?  Vous 
trottveres  k  cet  £gard,  en  Autriche,  tout  ce  quil  toos 
Cut:  ^oles,  colleges,  professeurs,  laboratotres,  collec- 
tions. Vottles-Tous  Hre  arocat,  publidste,  homme  de 
lettres,  c'est^-dire  raisooner.  dlscuter,  douter  ?  Allex 
ailleurs,  alles  blen  lolu  ;  ce  n>st  point  en  Autriche  que 
Tous  trouTeres  de  bonnes  ^coles  pour  de  pardlles  fan- 
taisies.  L'utile  plutAt  que  le  beau,  le  pratique  plutM  oue 
U  tb^rle,  le  som  dn  corps  plutM  one  le  solo  de  rintelU- 
gence,  toIU  la  maxima  fondamentaJe  de  T  Autriche.  De 
U  soit  la  mesouinerle  des  Etudes  dusiques,  et  la  pros- 
perity des  Etudes  usuelles,  le  neant  et  Vobscurlt^  pro- 
fonde  de  I'universlte  de  Vlenne,  et  la  Juste  renommite  de 
son  institot  polytechntque."  ( De  rjnttructiom  Publique 
em  Autriehf,  par  am  DfplomaU  Etranger,  1841,  p.  94.) 

For  a  lengthened  period  after  their  cooTersion  to 
Christianity,  the  Moravians  were  divided  between  the 
Latin  and  Ureek  churches  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation spread  wldelj  in  this  prov.  in  the  16th  century. 
Tbe  Intolerant  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  gov.  obliged, 
however,  many  rrotestant  Csmilies  to  emigntte  into  other 
conntrtea,  and  many  others  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
the  House  of  Hapsborg ;  so  that  at  present  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Cslth  greatly  predominates  over  every  other.  There 
is  now,  however,  tne  most  perfect  toleration  for  all  sorts 
of  creeds.  The  archbishopric  of  Olmiitx  is,  next  to  the 
primacy  of  Hungary,  the  richest  see  in  the  empire ; 
and  the  chapter  of  Olrotits  enjoy  the  valuable  pri- 
vilege of  choostaig  this  high  Ainctionary  tttrnx  among 
their  own  members.  Tbe  Calvinists  have  thdr  super- 
intendent at  Bnmn,  and  the  Lutherans  theirs  at  Ingro- 
wlts.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  of  the  Slavonian  stock, 
divided  Into  many  dlfllerent  tribes ;  but  among  the  pop. 
there  are  estimateid  to  be  about  450,000  Germans,  residing 
mostly  In  the  towns,  30,000  Jews,  and  a  few  Bohemians, 
Hungarians,  ftc.  This  territory  was  anciently  Inhabited 
by  the  Quad!  and  Marcomannl.  These,  or  cognate, 
tribes  are  said,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Attlla,  to  have  founded  a  republic  here,  which  maintained 
a  precarious  independence  for  some  centuries,  and  was 
afterwards  erected  into  a  kingdom,  extending,  in  the  9th 
century,  over  Bohemia,  Braodentnirg,  Silesia,  and  part 
of  Hungary,  *c  Moravia  subsequently  belonged  alter- 
nately to  the  Bohemians  and  Hunnrians :  it  was  finally 
annexed  to  Austria,  together  with  Bohemia,  In  1637.  It 
was  the  great  theatre  of  war  between  the  French  and 
Anatro-Russlan  armies.  In  1805.  (Oss<rrr.  Vat,  EncffcLj 
Bergktnu:  AUg.  Lander,  fc.  Iv.) 

MORAY,  or  Elgin,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  being  the  middle  district  of 
th«  old  prov.  of  Moray,  having  N.  the  Moray  Frith,  E. 
tbe  CO.  Banfl^  S.  Inverness,  ana  W.  Inverness  and  Nairn. 
It  consists  of  a  N.  and  principal  portion,  and  of  a  smaller 
portion  on  the  S.,  detached  from  the  main  body  bv  tbe 
Intenrention  of  a  part  ci  Inverness ;  and  comprises  in  all 
SO7,30O  acres.  With  the  exception  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  low,  light,  arable  land  alona  the  shore,  the  rest 
of  the  surface  is  naJMed  and  mountainous.  The  diraate 
<»  tbe  coast  district  is  comparatively  mild  fi>r  its  latitude ; 
and  for  a  lengthened  period  wheat  nas  been  successfbUy 
raiaed  in  this  district,  which  occasiondly  supplies  some 
of  tbe  best  samites  to  the  London  market.  This  district 
la  also  well  suited  for  the  turnip  husbandry,  which  has 
been  extensively  introduced,  ana  agriculture  has  been  In 
c»iher  respects  materially  ameliorated ;  though,  on  the 
whole,  tlus  progress  of  improvement  has  been  less  rapid 
In  this  than  In  most  districts  of  Scotland.  Sheep-farming 
la  not  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale ;  but  the  stock  of 
cattle  has  been  Improved  by  crossing  with  the  breeds  of 
Skjre  and  Argyle.     Property  mostly  in  large  estates. 
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Farms  of  all  sites ;  the  form  buildings  were  formerly 
wretched,  but  those  on  the  principal  fkrms  have  been 
mostly  rebuilt,  and  are  now  substantial  and  commo- 
dious. Average  rent  of  land.  In  1 843,  fi«.  ^d.  an  acre. 
Manufadures  unimportant.  Lead,  iron,  lime,  fkeestooe, 
and  slate  are  met  with  ;  but  the  first  two  are  not  wrought. 


and  of  the  other*  only  the  freestone  to  any  extent.    It  Is 

Sirtly  intersected  and  partly  bounded  on  the  B.  by  the 
pey,  aiid  on  the  W.  by  tne  Findhom,  and  has  the 
Losale  in  its  centre.  The  salmon'fliheries,  espedally 
those  on  the  Spey,  are  important  and  vsluable.  This  co. 
Is  united  with  Nairn  under  one  sheriff'  and  in  returning 
I  ro.  to  the  H.  of  GL  Registered  electors  for  tbe  co..  In 
IM49-&0, 571.  The  bors.  of  Elgin  and  Forres  unite  with 
other  bors.  in  sending  1  mems.  to  tbe  H.  of  C.  It  Is 
divided  Into  30  pars.,  and  In  1841  had  8,154  hiiiab. 
houses,  and  85,013  persons,  of  whom  16,090  were 
males,  and  18,933  females.  Valued  rent  of  the  co. 
65.600/  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815, 
73.288/. 

MORBIHAN.  a  roarlt.  dqp.  of  France,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  prov.  Brittany ;  between  lat.  47^  15'  ai*d 
480  15'  N.p  and  long.  '/>  and  3^  AV  Vf.i  having  N.  C6tes 
du  Nord,  B.  liie-et-Vilaine.  and  Loire  Infcrirure,  W. 
FInlsterre.  and  S.  the  Atlantic.  Length,  E.  to  W., 
about  70  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  30  to  45  m.  Area, 
699,641  hectares.  Pop.,  in  1846,  473,773.  The  coast-lme 
is  very  irregular,  presenting  many  Inlets  of  the  sea; 
from  one  of  which  a  capacious  bay,  called  by  the  Bretons 
Morbiham^  or  the  **  Little  Sea,^'  the  dep.  derives  its 
name.  Several  Islands,  induding  Belldtle  atKl  Groix, 
belong  to  this  dep.  The  N.  and  centre  parts  of  Morblhan 
are  hilly ;  but  towards  the  S.  are  some  tolerably  exten- 
sive plains.  The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Vilaine,  with 
the  Oust  in  the  E.,  and  the  Blavet,  Scorfl;  Ac.  in  the 
W.  Some  of  them  are  navigable  for  some  distance,  but 
none  is  of  any  considerable  sixfc  The  canal  of  the  Bla- 
vet, from  Hennebon  to  Pontivy.  is  wholly  included  in 
this  dep.,  and  a  great  part  of  tne  canal  from  Nantes  to 
Brest  Is  within  iU  limlu.  Tbe  climate  Is  mild,  but 
damp,  W.  winds  are  most  prevalent.  Tbe  atmo- 
spbere  Is  cloudy,  and  violent  storms  are  (Sequent  In 
winter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  stony ;  the 
vegetable  mould  u  every  where  scanty,  but  towards 
tbe  coast  it  is  tolerably  fertile.  In  1634,  It  was  esti- 
mated that  360,971  hectares  were  arable,  69.058  do.  in 
pasture.  34.463  do.  In  woods,  and  16.880  do.  in  orchards 
and  gardens ;  while  no  fewer  than  291,580  do.  were  occu- 
pied by  heaUis.  wastes,  Ac.  Agriculture  is  extremely 
backward ;  but  more  com,  prindpally  rye.  oats,  and 
wheat,  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  and  a  aood  deal  of  rye  bread  is  made  for  ex- 
portation. The  cultivation  of  the  potato  Is  on  the  in. 
crease.  Turnips,  hemp,  flax,  Ac.  are  grown ;  and  about 
700,000  hectol.  of  dder  are  produceo  annually.  Near 
Guer  is  the  modd  farm  of  Coetbo,  where  300  pupils  are 
instructed  In  the  details  of  agriculture  and  the  auxiliary 
sciences,  at  the  expense  of  government.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  Is  an  Important  business,  and  the  breeds  of  both 
oxen  and  sheep  are  in  the  course  of  being  Improved. 
Butter,  both  fresh  and  salted.  Is  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at 
320.000  kilogr.  The  horses,  though  small,  are  strong  and 
good.  Bees  are  very  extensively  reared ;  and  Hugo 
states  that  450,000  kilogr.  of  honey,  and  30.000  kilogr.  of 
wax,  are  annually  exported,  worth  together  about  375,000 
fr.  In  1835,  or  96,603  properties,  subject  to  the  con- 
tribution femctire,  45;234  were  asscMcd  at  less  than  5  fr., 
and  13.268  at  from  5  to  10  fr. :  36  only  were  assessed  at 
1,000  f^.  or  upwards.  The  conger,  oyster,  and  other 
fisheries  are  important ;  but  espedallv  that  of  pilchard<, 
which  employs  In  the  season  about  50o  boats,  manned  by 
8,500  fishermen.  Atwut  ft-7ths  of  the  fish  taken  are  sold 
fk«f  b,  and  the  remainder  bdng  salted,  make  up  about 
15,000  barrds.  The  nett  produce  of  the  pilchard  fishery 
Is  estimated  by  Hugo  at  1,400,000  fr.  a  year.  Manufac- 
tures are  of  considerable  importance.  The  Iron  works 
are  said  to  employ,  directlv  and  Indirectly,  from  1.500  to 
3,000  workmen.  The  woollen  doth  factories  at  Josselin 
and  Bfalestrolt  employ  together  about  900  hands ;  and 
the  tanneries  are  supposed  to  furnish  products  worth 
800,000  fr.  a  year.  Paper,  glass  wares,  linen  stufft, 
cotton  yam,  lace,  hats,  beer,  chemical  products,  Ac  are 
also  produced;  there  are  building  docks  at  L' Orient, 
Vannes,  Quiberon.  P<»rt  Louis,  Ac. ;  and  salt  Is  made  on 
the  coast  and  islands  of  the  estimated  value  of  1,000,000 
fr.  a  year.  Morblhan  is  divided  Into  4  arronds. ;  chief 
towns,  Vannes,  the  cap.,  with  11,866  Inhabs.,  L'Orient, 
Ptoermel,  and  Fontlvy.  Total  public  revenue  (1844) 
9,665,137  fr. ;  expenditure  in  1833,  11333,084  fr.;  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was,  however,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  naval  and  military  establisbments  of  the 
department.  {HmgOj  art.  MorMami  French  Q/JMai 
Table*.) 

MOREA  (an.  Pelownmenu),  a  principal  dir.  of 
Greece,  and  the  most  S.  portion  of  continental  Europe, 
consisting  of  a  peninsula  attached  to  N.  Greeoa  by  the 
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tutann  ar  Corlntb,  liM«uni  Ut.  seplVtattV  t . 

ud  long- 11°  ^  u>d  >S°M)'  B-iam  (■llm*ndbTThl*nch 
•ts.BCiOHi.iB.  P«i>..inims,ibi>uia«o.<wa.  iiiiHiii-'- 

tfl  aiDDllnrrT  iHf ;  ubd  lucDiM,  vtalch  Ei  dnplr  iDdoiM 
vHh  gidplii  U4  InlMa,  bu  DiBuniiu  baulluidh  Um 
•kWor*takiliBaCu»SlirUo.«>t«rd;  CuhHU- 
pu.GaUd.  aid  StTTinla.  •oothoanl,  wl^u«T«- 
■•■nninrd.  In  MriH*  U  «[U«BelT  dltaniOnl.  bu 
mv  bi  t««*>lr  dwribri  ■  ■  Mtj  nUcUDd,  tn- 
nrMd  b*  ■  buIe  ridf*  eooBteMd  BoRbwird  with  ibt 
dull  of  H.  l3n««»udnuiBlD|HaUiwiT4(oCqkeHB'. 

•Hit  ft.  abon  ttaiM.    TtancbnocbHibMch  I 


•patiRl  ta  ■  fdr  plK«  bf  pri^r*  ncki  i  nd  thdr 
•Uet  Me,  wHb  ■  hv  nicntim,  pUniflDUT  ototbcd 
irlth  slam.  In,  oikh  ud  oiba  d«lihioiu  twtm.  Tb* 
BlilH  •»  of  i»in«  «i[t«l :  tb<  l*rt«t  in  Iboa 
ofTrliialiiu  In  AiTidli,BT  NW  In  MiMili,  ud  a» 
fiwa  llH  numiUlihnglou  Inall  dliHttnu  i  (ha  Haa^iU 
<.l»>r-r)  1>  brflr  iEalBint,taTliiai|awnl  tf-W. 
cBwwoTiBanithuTOBi.,  udiVMilu  (rUnuilct,  tb* 
I,adaa  nd  Brrnmtbnt,  dnlafai|  iHuif  1.4d  of  Uw  go- 

ufEM«MloBaOMaU>^)ul|>h  oTKhlalU:  thg 
M  (B.  Enrauii,  nbteb  It  tba  jrlnelnl  rtnr  tt  Lb 
coBk.  Uli  kits  tba  Osfa*  «(  Mal^Ubi  tbi  otbw 
Nnwat  in  tun  nmitilBMnnili,  n^  Id  wMUr,  bat 

HnnI  lalw  i  but  »»  imartim  in  iwtlnlU'  ■■■ 
Uea  n«|it  Zvili*  [ttaa  uckt  *iwi»*rtiil,  wbk 
Ilh  tvs  RDirkable  iatoivMiv,  or  Mtunaoiwa  « 
mu.  to  which  in  mm  m  tlmou  coalud  doih 
•amiur.  ud  br  iihicfe  U  vM  (gnMriy  luiipind  la  ■■ 
oact  Itwif  wkh  the  UHIB  rtTB  BiHtaHU.  Anlor Xno  t> 
Oolph  at  Nauphb  bw  tha  LaneiaLate.  ao<r  Utt 

■MMthMaraadiBunh.  '■-■' ■-■-'    -"-- 

Bonbm  ortha  Usraa  li 


(anenlljr  para.  Hid  tha  din 

,,  „  ,, If  and  anaaniL    The  Baal 

I  TfliT  D|ipraa«l»e  In  tba  iaiver  dfatrkti ;  j 
tba  couDlry  1>  aipnaad  la  huirkiiKa,  i 
ba   taiiiBdatod  by  heair  nhv :  ftiga,  aJ 


nnlca,  nriftaialliw  In  sialaria, 
OBBur,  aopvcliL^  In  tikt  ui 

V,  rupm,  unJDth,  and  UF  whtAaof  Iha  Vi, 

FUna  to  Um  uaalh  of  Iha  Koiiphh,  wblcli  an  Iba 
BOM  OBba^bj  porU  at  tba  hiShuU.  Tha  eoldnt, 
■iiid,al  tha>aBHIlB«,lba  htallhlari  reglOD,  li  tba  oo- 

toal  tiMa-laiid  0/  Anadlai  Iha  iiivit]  tivit  

hBoMead  by  isaar  aothon,  aod  <t  prober  ui 
lahaba. that  nbuM  haMI of  bodr ■hieh  BifUll 
ODljIitTllwwlDnl  lUahot  feTibcBulfiiaaor  I 
oacailaaed  tha  old  pnverb  nrorded  bf  AtbeaA—, 

alllta  ftvra  Arcadia.    {i)«^.l.  ».) 

Tha  inara  riarated  mlou  an  derotad  to  the  fa 
taw  or  ihaep  nd  nati,  tbe  lattar  bdac  IS  Iba  Ibn 
aadmitllo*.  iSa  wool  li  euana  <  bat  Iha  enn  a0 
■ood  milk,  buUar,  and  ehoaaa.  TbaH  Aodu  rata  mi 
■tan  iadula  lUM  wolvta,  aa  wall  aa  thm  a  dita 
called  tha  niA(*M.  or  rUiioa.    Colnd  Leak*  Hatea  i 

bli Ihie, dnul 4M),l>»rTba  ■mniltJTalad  land  ■Krea, 
alao,  for  the  paitun  of  cattle,  whicta,  bowarer,  an  aied 
aalr  fbr  dnnahl.iaat'i  flaih  or  Butloa  belna  unlninBUr 
pnkfnl  fcrbndTllie  bau  Inada  an  liiU 

TaAcii  and  pUloa  era,  jaaerallT  tpaaklaa.  nrj  rertUa. 
aikd,  with  the  Biaal  laiauiKt  UUan,  rlild  Urn  craiig. 
Thaprodw  of  BHa  camprliat  Aw.  two  llHlt  at 


MrlT  produeUea  d 
>*traa.laitatedlT< 


Ir^cawd 
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onr  Oneaa.     Cora  K  lalaadUlka 
d  parti  of  Arcadia;  but  the  inaaar  Bon  of  Iha* 


nttna  tntan  i  Uta  HoprMoi  befaif  *t  di 
od  HoMattwa  Ihtrdt  af  the  ctep.  char  af 

-  ntlii  of  the  laod  baa  Miea  lato  lbs  hS' 

par  a  qoartar  paiit  of  Iha  prodoaa  iv  »■■  t 
lealh  pan  or  the  laod  bdoofi  tolodl 

Kiatiauat,  toA  ll  dkarnd  with  i 
pradua.  and  the  addtliiHl  bi 


(klaie  of  wloa,  oU,  euttuta,  rleo,  lyBh,  and  wool  i  lu  cMa( 
portaMiiiNaapUa.PWis^CorlaUi.ar-'*' *-     "•'^ 


Tiirkiin 

--_ d  Mlalra,! 

ofXrfolliaBdCoriBtb.ARhelaawlBbi.  A 
.^.  ...J  ¥  .^.»i.  th.^  belnB  agalB  aubb* 

dSUrod^HpUa. 


eadia,  MaiieB 

thWbitaW,.. _ 

"     ~  rki. bntnceDdrll  I 

ead  XnooH/Xni. 


■hedure.  Id  Ike  Ibrai  of  dllapidited  waUi,  taonlea, 

Ibfti,  eilit  to  dUkieDt  paita  al  the  cnailTT.  and  an 

deaerlbad  b*  tkeienenl  Daiie  of  folH^faitra.    Of  tbe 

rjiliiiiiiii.iiiiiiliiililiii ll  iifliiillilliiiiilib  iiaiiaaiai 

ad  UocU  of  itoH,  the  chief  nlka  an  d  Mtcodb  and 
Tlrni.  At  Mutlnea  the  cimill  of  Iha  nll>  la  HIU  rt. 
■IbleiaDd  the  «uIIId«>  at  tha  calabraled  Bald  of  betda 
saf  be  tnoad.  The  accne  of  the  Oiniple  taiaea; 
thoaak  BOI  aiccnahicd  with  eonBlau  cartdatr.  wai  Dear 
Iha  Sidmi  of  Iha  email  rl?ar  CUdeiH  iDto  the  Atpbeoe 
Tbais  bUanHlDf  lotoa  an  deeolbad  al  eaeafl^ith 


I  of  the  pceieDt  UI 

II  aitlcla  flaiKi 

>, which,-   - 

inW  Al 
«Phm 


I  ftom  Ike  FhmtBB  Peloiw,  wboee  daeoea^ 

.  ..  -  attetwardi  euMlad  h*  the  Heradlda.     Ua 

aodtat  Ualc^  !!»■>  a  part  of  Ikd  of  Oiava  gmt- 
lallf.  After  the  deetructhn  of  the  Acba«  leHBB 
ta  the  KoBiaiu.  wao  M  a-c.,  n  *■  (Drnid,  wkh 
the  red  of  Oieece,  IdIo  tbe  Sibu  pnn.  ef  Adidai 
aad  cootlBDed.  dther  reallf  or  ikoailBalhr,  a  ponkn  tt 
thH  DBpIn  durlna  1,*MI  nan.  t(  wh  tdieD  tnm  the 
BiuDthie  enntron  b*  the  Fraaki  al  the  '-■'—■■-■  at 
the  Wb  centuij;  aod  Id  (he  dlTldoa  of  the  conaoai^ 
landa  tbe  larger  part  of  the  FrtopoDDeeBa  Ml  to  the 
Vaaedaba,  from  wboult  recalTod  bUBOdam  iiaB».altber 
trvta  Iti  nppoaad  reaaiBblaoce  Ib  diape  Is  the  laaf  af 
the  Dulbarrjr  ( II.  mere),  or  traa  the  abaadanco  of  that 
Ihdt  Id  the  ponlDuU.  II  waa  npaatadlr  idvaded  b*  the 
Turki  Id  the  IHh,  16th,  aod  ifth  centuilea,  anfwiw 
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discouraged  from  Uktng  any  paint  fUrtber  than  to  lupply 
his  own  or  bit  neighbour's  wants.  The  wild  animaU 
comprise  dogs,  hyenas,  lions,  ounces,  panthers,  lynxes, 
gatelles,  Iwars,  and  different  varieties  of  same;  the 
principal  birds  being  ostriches,  storks,  quails,  snipes, 
ducks,  &C.  Fish  of  many  Tarietict  are  found  in  most  of 
the  rivers ;  bees,  wasps,  and  mosquitoes  swarm  through- 
out the  countrv,  and  locusts  of  large  size  commit  feamil 
ravages,  occasionally  devouring  every  green  leaS^  and 
leaving  the  ground  over  which  they  have  passed  atuo. 
lutely  barren. 

ManHfactures  and  Trade  are  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Except  lu  the  principal  towns,  where 
the  houses  are  large  and  square,  with  a  central  court 
and  flat  roof  similar  to  those  of  Algiers,  the  people 
live  almost  universally  in  huts  or  moveable  tents  ;  com- 
paratively destitute  of  furniture  and  accommodation. 
Every  woman  understands  the  art  of  spinning  wool  or 
cotton,  and  the  men  weave  It  into  cloth.  Domestic 
labour,  in  short,  which  is  almost  wlioliy  performed  by 
women,  supplies  the  principal  wants  or  the  inhabs. 
Tanning  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  exception: 
leather  is  made  In  great  quantities  all  over  the  em- 
pire, but  especially  in  the  large  towns,  tliat  oi  Fes 
being  red,  while  that  of  Tafileit  and  Morocco  is  re- 
spectively green  and  yellow.  About  250,000  dozens  of 
S>at-skins  are  aTinuaIly  exported.  The  red  caps,  silk 
brics  and  girdles  of  Fes  are  highly  et>teemed  ;  carpets, 
chip-baskets,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured  in  dif- 
forunt  provB.,  and  in  the  principal  towns  may  be  found 
skilful  sadiers,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  and  farriers. 

The  Contmrrce  of  Morocco  is  carrit-d  on,  1.  with  Eu- 
rope ;  a.  with  the  Levant  ■,  and  3.  with  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  exports  of  Europe  comprise  about  2,500 
cwt.  of  wax  (chiefly  to  Marseillus,  Leghorn,  Cadiz,  and 
Lisbon),  1,M)0  cwt.  cow-hides,  160,000  dozens  goat- 
skins, 2,600  cwt  olive-oil,  and  4.300  cwt.  gums,  with 
•mailer  quantities  of  wool,  dates,  honey,  indigo,  shawls, 
carpets,  ftc,  to  the  amount  of  about  1 ,000,000  piastres  a 
year ;  while  the  imports,  chiefly  of  manufactured  and 
colonial  goods,  amount  only  to  750,000  piastres  a  year. 
The  tariff  is  regulated  by  the  whim  of  the  sultan,  and 
prohibitions  and  duties  vary  at  every  port.  European 
vessels  pay  6  piastres  for  harbour  dues,  and  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent,  is  levied  on  all  imported  articles.  In  1831,  the 
ImporU  were  valued  at  158,400/.,  the  exports  at  121,360/. ; 
and  in  the  same  year  64  European  ships,  of  3370  tons, 
arrived  at,  and  98  ships,  of  5,820  tons,  departed  from,  the 
different  ports  of  the  empire.  {Gr'dberg  voh  HemtS, 
p. 157.) 

The  trade  with  the  Levant  is  carried  on  partly  by 
pedlars,  accompanying  the  pilgrim  caravan  to  Mecca, 
and  partly,  also,  by  feluccas  coasting  the  shores  of 
Africa  as  for  as  Alexandria.  The  communication  with 
the  interior  ot  Africa  is  effected  by  caravans  proceeding 
(hnn  Tafllelt,  and  crossing  the  Sahara  desert  to  Tim- 
buctoo.  In  the  manner  dciicribed  in  the  art.  Africa 
(I.  31.),  where  the  traders  exchange  salt,  tobacco, 
cloth,  caps,  girdles,  Turkish  daggers,  &c.,  for  gold-dust. 
Ivory,  riilnoceros  horns,  assauctida,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  slaves.  Their  urofits  would  seem  to  be  immense; 
since,  for  1,000,000  piastres,  the  value  of  goods  exported, 
the  returns  amount  at  least  to  10,000,000  piastres  (G. 
von  H.  p.  146.) ;  but  a  great  part  of  this  excess  is  swal- 
lowed up  bv  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of  the  goods 
across  the  aesert  and  back  again.  Interest  on  money  is 
forbidden  by  law ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  Jews  and 
others  exact  sums  varying  fVom  7  to  12  percent,  a  month, 
on  the  security  of  merchandise.  Paper  money  and  bills  of 
exchange  are  wholly  unknown ;  nor  is  there  any  com- 
munication bv  post,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
commercial  intercourse. 

Gotemmentt  Revenue,  f c.  —  The  government  of 
Morocco  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  siUtan  being  the  head 
both  of  churcn  and  state,  and  the  arbiter  over  the  pro- 
perty and  lives  of  his  subjects ;  his  chief  title  is  Enu'r-ai- 
Mumenin,  **  absolute  ruler  of  the  true  believers."  There 
are  not  here,  as  in  Turkey,  an  ulema,  the  depositary  of 
the  national  religion,  or  a  mufti,  tlie  head  of  the  law, 
who  possess  privileges  independent  of  the  sovereign,  and 
may  interfere  to  check  his  determinations.  There  is 
not  even  a  council  or  divan  which  he  is  expected  to  con- 
sult. He  has  no  regular  ministers :  all  is  done  by  his 
single  command,  and  no  subject  is  supposed  to  nave 
either  Ufe  or  propertv  but  at  his  disposal.  The  sultans 
would  appear  to  consider  an  adherence  to  their  engage- 
ments as  an  unconstitutional  check  on  their  power. 
"  Takest  thou  me  for  an  infldel,"  said  one  of  thwn  to  a 
foreigner,  **  that  I  must  be  the  slave  of  my  word  ?  Is  it 
not  ni  tnj  power  to  sav  and  unsay  whenever  I  shall 

BlcMe?*'^  (Chenier's  Morocco,  i.  908.  Eng.  trans.) 
iut,  after  all,  there  are  here,  as  in  all  countries,  certain 
rights  which  the  monarchs  dare  not  touch,  and  certain 
duties  they  must  discharge.  The  sultan  cannot  safelv 
invade  the  domestic  privacy  of  his  subjects,  nor  shock 
any  of  those  custonas  to  which  long  esublishmcnt  has 
given  the  iorce  of  law.    He  is  expect4;d  also  io  give 
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puMlc  audience  four  times  a  we^,  when  he  admiolstert 
Justice  to  all,  even  the  poorest.  Yet  . 
usually  think  it  more  eliglMe  to  acquiesce  in 
tence  of  the  cadi,  than  to  allbrd  to  the  sultan  anr  insight 
into  their  private  afhlrs,  of  which  he  might  afterwards 
make  a  not  very  agreeable  use.  On  these  occasions  th« 
sovereign  appears  on  horseback,  with  an  umbreUa  h^d 
over  his  heaa. 

The  crown  is  hereditary,  descending  to  males  onlv, 
but  without  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  and  hence  It  Is 
not  unusual  for  strife  and  civil  war  to  arise  am<mg  the 
children  of  a  deceased  sultan.  The  government  has 
frequently,  also,  been  overthrown  by  private  or  pubHe 
treason.  And  hence,  probably,  has  arisen  the  Jenloas 
and  ferocious  character  by  which  the  rulers  of  Morocco 
have  been  especially  distinguished.  Muley  Ishma^  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1672.  a  bloodthirsty  monster, 
though  not  without  ability,  introduced  the  system,  since 
kept  up,  of  employing  a  guard  of  negro  mercenaries,  on 
whosA  fidelity  more  reliance  may  be  placed  than  on  that 
of  the  Moors. 

The  most  important  state  officers  are  the  Mnla  et-iei, 
or  tea-taster,  usually  the  sultan's  favourite,  and  the 
Mula-ei-tet*erAd,  or  steward  of  the  sultan's  boas»- 
hold.  The  sultan  sits  in  public,  as  already  stated,  four 
times  a  week,  to  administer  Justice.  The  koran  is  here, 
as  elsewhere  In  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  text- 
book  of  justice,  and  decrees  are  usually  executed  im- 
mediately after  they  have  been  pronounced.  For  tb« 
purposes  of  civil  and  military  government,  Morocco  is 
divided  into  twenty-eight  prefectures,  some  of  which 
extend  over  large  tracts  of  country,  though  others  are 
confined  to  a  single  town.  The  chief  provudal  officers 
are  the  kaids  or  prefects,  who,  although  removable  bj 
the  sultan,  are  despotic  governors  and  commanders  of 
the  military  forces  within  their  districts.  The  agricul- 
tural tribes  have  also  their  respective  sheiks ;  but  these 
are  commonlv  subject  to  the  Moorish  governors.  The 
revenue  of  Morocco  in  1822  arootmted  to  2.6(X>.000 
piastres ;  of  which,  nearlv  a  half  is  derived  firom  duties 
on  land,  houses,  shops,  mills,  &c.,  and  about  a  fifth  from 
imported  goods.  The  expenditure  of  the  same  year, 
chiefly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  the  sultan's 
housenold,  was  onlv  990,000  piastres;  and  the  yearly 
surplus  goes  to  enrich  the  sultan's  treasury  at  Mequinex, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  at  least  50,000,000  piastres. 
(G.  von  H.  p.  222.)  The  regular  army  does  not  exceed 
16,000  men ;  of  whom,  as  already  stated,  AiUy  a  half  are 
negroes.  The  sultan's  body-guard  comprises  about  3.000 
infantry,  and  2,000  cavalry.  The  Moors  are  good  horse- 
men, and  endure  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  everr  in- 
convenience. They  miglit  therefore  make  excel leut 
soldiers  if  thev  were  properly  manceuvred  and  exerciM  d ; 
but  they  are  Ignorant  oi  every  part  of  discipline  except 
submission  to  their  superiors.  Tlieir  standard  is  tiie 
commentary  upon  the  Koran,  by  Sidi  Bcccari,  the  fa- 
vourite imperial  saint,  whose  book  is  deposited  ui.dcr  a 
tent  in  the  centre  of  the  army,  and  is  the  signal  by  which 
they  rally.  Morocco  has  24  fortified  and  garrisoned 
towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Suira,  Tangier,  Azamer, 
Salee,  and  Mazegan.  The  navy  of  the  empire  is  quite 
inconsiderable,  comprising  only  3  brigs,  mounting  40 
cannons,  and  3  shallops. 

Populaiwn.^  The  inhab.  may  be  divided  Into  the 
classes  of  Moors,  Arabs.  Berbers  or  Berebers,  Shellochs, 
Jews,  and  Negroes.  The  Moors  are  a  mixed  race,  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  intermixed  with 
their  Arab  conquerors,  and  with  the  remains  of  the 
Vandals,  who  once  ruled  over  the  country ;  and,  with 
the  Moors,  expelled  from  Spain,  in  the  loth  century ; 
but  these  varieties  have  been  long  since  oUiterated.  and 
the  Moors  are  now  moulded  into  a  distinct,  peculiar 
people.  They  principallv  Inhabit  the  villages  and  cities. 
Their  language,  called  tne  Occidental  Arabic,  contains, 
as  might  be  expected,  many  words  borrowed  frxim  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Berebers  and  Shellochs,  and  imported  frxim 
Spun.  The  Arabs,  as  distinguished  from  the  Moors,  prin- 
cipally inhabit  the  plains,  where,  like  their  ancestors,  they 
mostly  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  follow  pastoral  pursuits. 
They  occupy  dunoars,  or  moveable  villages,  composed 
of  tents  ;  and  whenever  the  pastures  in  the  vicinity  are 
exhausted,  or  the  increase  of  dcas  and  vermin  render  the 
tents  uninhabitable,  they  are  struck ;  and  placing  them, 
their  eflbcts,  and  children,  on  panniers  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  they  set  out  in  search  of  some  other  quarter  in 
which  to  settle.  Their  women  are  not  confined ;  but 
being  subjected  to  hard  labour,  tanned  by  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  even  yoked  in  the  plough  with  domestic  ani- 
mals, these  habits  of  hardihood,  with  the  loss  of  all  traces 
of  beauty kprove  more  efllectual  securities  against  intrigues 
than  the  bolts  and  bars  used  in  the  cities.  The  mountain- 
ous portion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  Berebers  and 
Shellochs^robably  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  thecoun- 
try .  The  Berebers,  who  principally  inhabit  the  country  of 
the  lesser  Atlas,  atUuIning  the  mediterranean,  are  nearly 
white,  well  formed,  of  middle  size,  and  athletic ;  they 
live  mostly  in  huts  of  stone  and  mud,  but  sometimes,  like 
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the  Arabt.  In  teott.  and  aovMtioMt  io  cavM ;  tber  ar« 
prtDdpally  engaged  fai  huntixkg  and  pastoral  occupaUont. 
The  SheUodu.  who  inhabit  both  ildee  of  the  greater 
Atkt,  are  leM  robust  than  the  Berebers,  but  thejr  are 
more  adranced  in  dTiliaation,  being  principally  agncul- 
taritU  and  artiMUU,  and  occupring  compairatiTely  good 
hooMt.  A  great  discrepancy  or  optnion  has  been  enter- 
tsioed  as  to  whether  tne  languages  of  those  people  be 
radically  dilferent,  or  merelr  diflhrent  dialects  of  the 
suae  language  ;  the  latter  opinion,  though  accompanied 
by  MTeral  dUBculties,  seems  to  be,  oo  the  whole,  the 
BSMt  probable. 

The  Berebers  and  Sbellodis  are  sometimes  called 
rnmoMergkiM,  or  ft«eraeo,  a  designation  to  which  th^ 
hare  a  not  Ul-fbunded  claim.  Tnev  hare  nerer,  in  (act, 
been  ftiliy  subjected  to  the  Moorish  soremment ;  they 
often  break  out  into  rebellion ;  and  bare  carried  their 
arms  to  the  gates  of  Morocco.  Their  internal  govern- 
ment has  eren  somewhat  of  a  republican  form,  and 
they  are  well  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  The  Jews, 
who  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  cities,  carry  on  all 
the  mercantile  and  money  transactions  ;  th^  also  act  as 
Interpreters,  and  perform,  in  the  cities,  the  functions  of 
servants,  porters,  scavengers,  ftc.  Every  species  of  op- 
preuion  and  contempt,  however,  is  heaped  upon  them. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  nor  to  sit 
before  a  Moor  with  their  legs  crossed.  The  meanest 
Moors  may  insult  or  maltreat  them  in  the  streets,  or 
enter  their  synagogues  for  the  purpose.  They  must 
not  read  or  write  Arabic,  which  being  the  lansuage  of 
the  Koran,  is  too  holy  for  them  I  A  worse  evil  is,  that 
when  tite  emperor,  or  men  in  power,  happen  to  be  in 
want  of  money,  they  hesitate  not  to  relieve  themselves 
by  stripping  the  Jews  of  large  portions  of  their  wealth, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  concealed. 

The  negroes,  who  are  not  very  numerous,  are  imported 
trooi  Sotuian.  Sometimes,  however,  they  obtain  their 
liberty ;  and,  as  alreadv  stated ,  the  emperor  has  thought 
lit  to  select  them  for  hu  body  guard.  (The  learned  and 
excellent  observations  of  Sliaw,  as  to  the  diflbrent  classes 
of  people  in  AlgiersL  may  be  applied,  with  little  modifica- 
tion, to  Morocco.    See  his  TrmeUf  passim.) 

Religitm  and  Education,  —  The  prevailing  retigion  is 
Mohammedanism,  and  nowhere  are  its  tenets  s^  ob- 
servances more  rigidly  enforced.  The  Jews  are  univer- 
sally despised,  nor  are  Christians  allowed  to  reside  any 
where  except  in  Tanglers,  Mogadore,  El-Araitch,  and 
Tetuan.  Tnere  is  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Tangiers, 
being  the  only  Christian  establishment  throughout  Mo- 
rocco. 

The  rducation  of  the  Moors  is,  at  present,  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  their  forefathers  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  learning  the  Koran 
bv  rote,  reading,  and  writing.    At  the  high  school  of 
res,    however,  more  aspiring  students    may  receive  a 
sort  of  instruction  in  grammar,  geometry,  and  the  mixed 
sciences,  logic,  rhetoric,  medicine,  and  theology.    The 
art  of  ininung  is  unknown,  so  that  great  numbers  of 
persons  are  emplored,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  copving 
the  Koran,  &c.    Arts  and  sciences  are  in  the  most  bar- 
barous state;   the   literature,   and    history   of  foreign 
countries  are  wholly  unknown ;  and  their  only  musiosl 
Instruments  are  a  rude  pipe,  and  more  barbarous  drum. 
MtnmtTi  and  Cnstoms.  —  The  Moors  are  generally  a 
fine-looking  race  of  men,  of  middle  stature,  and  some- 
what inclining  to  corpulence,  owing,  probably,  to  their 
inactive  life.       The   women   are   pretty  when  young, 
blacken  their  eye-lashes  and  eye>  brows,  and  stun  the 
tips  of  their  fingers  with  *kemna.     The  dress  of  the 
country  is  picturesque  and  graceful,  comprising  a  shirt 
with   large   sleeves,  ample  drawers  of  white   linen,  a 
ki^an^  or  waistcoat,  of  yellow  or  blue  cloth,  a  silk  sash, 
k'tickt  or  mantle,  and  slippers,  or  boots,  of  ycZtotr  leather 
Women,  however,  wear  red  shoes.    The  Jews  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  colfNirs,  and  a  black  cap,  with  slippers 
of  the  same  colour,  marks  their  degradation.    The  usual 
food  throughout  the  country  is  a  diih,  called  kiucoMUy 
composed  of  mutton  or  fowls,  stewed  with  vegetables, 
and  served  up  in  large  earthenware  pans,  accompanied 
with  a  savory  Rind  of  sauce.    Coffee  is  not  used ;  hut  tea 
is  a  general  beverage,  always  presented  to  visiters,  and 
highly  esteemed  bv  ail  classes.   The  Moors  do  not  smoke 
tobacco,  but  take  large  quatilities  of  tnuff,  and  occasion- 
ally smoke  the  hemp-plant,  which  seems  to  partake  of 
the  intoxicating  qualities  of  opium  :   a  confectiou  isal»o 
made  from  the  hemp-seed,  possessed  of  the  same  qua- 
lities, and  to  the  use  of  this  the  natives  are  much  ad- 
dicted.     The  distingu'shing   features  of  the  Moorish 
character  are,  a  love  of  idleness,  apathy,  pride,  igno- 
rance, bigotry,  and  the  grossest  sensuality.    The  cities 
present  the  same  gloomy  aspect  as  in  other  Moorish 
Mlnlet — that  of  strict  seclusion,  particularly  of  the  female 
aex,  while  habits  of  gravitv  and  silence  prevail  among 
tbe  men,  who  meet  only  in  toe  public  coffee-houses.    Un- 
luckily, their  high  national  pride,  and  contempt  for  all 
otber  people,  is  not  combined  with  any  sentiments  of  indi- 
vidual hoooor.    They  are  not,  however,  wholly  destitute 


of  good  qualltiet,  amoof  which  in«T  be  nMoUoDed  their 
boniltaltty,  and  fortituda  under  misfortune:  Attak-lr4^ 
*«  God  willed  it,**  la  their  coosolatloo  in  trooble.  They 
are,  also,  healthy  and  long-lived,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  expected,  considering  their  haMts.  The  cli- 
mate la  unquastiooabiT  good :  but  leprosy,  ophthalmia, 
hvdrocele,  and  syphilis,  originating,  most  probably,  in 
filthy  habits,  are  not  unconmoa.  Their  medicines  con- 
sist only  of  a  few  herbs,  and  their  surgery  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  among  a  people  without  science  or 
arts.  The  plague  visits  them  about  once  in  90  years,  and 
carries  off  thousands  of  the  population.  iGtom.  Joum., 
I.  146.) 

Hfstorp.  —  Morocco,  anciently  called  Mauritania, 
was  Inhabited,  under  tbe  Romans,  by  a  hardy  no- 
madic race,  who  were  naver  thoroughly  subdued  by 
that  nation.  Early  in  the  7th  century,  the  country 
yielded  to  the  Saracens,  whose  diflH-ent  dynasties  dis- 

{>uted  for  its  possession  nearly  300  years.  At  length, 
n  the  11th  century,  a  chief  of  Leptnma,  having  acquired 
so  hlffh  a  reputation  for  sanctity  as  to  cause  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes  to  flock  to  his  standard,  overturned 
the  existing  government,  and  extended  his  dominion  all 
over  N.  Amca.  His  son,  Joseph  Ben-Tessisln,  extended 
the  empire  by  the  addition  of  Fes  and  the  S.  provs. 
of  Spain.      In  1148,  however,  another  revolution  took 

Klace,  and  the  Morabites  were  succeeded  by  the  Almo- 
ades,  who,  in  their  turn,  yielded  the  empire  to  more 
successful  adventurers.  In  this  state  of  anarchy  the 
countrr  remained  till  tbe  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
when  Mohammed-Ben- Achmet,  a  scheriff  and  descend- 
ant of  the  Prophet,  ascended  the  throne,  which  his 
posterity  has  ever  since  continued  to  occupy.  {Jack$on'$ 
Travels  As  Apicaj  BeamcUrk'M  Journey  to  Morocco; 
Sir  A.  a  Broke*$  Spain  and  Morocco,  1. ;  Count  Graberg 
eois  Hemso,  Storia  d$  Marocco  ;   Geog.  Joum.  I.) 

MoBOCoo  (Arab.  Marak*$k),  a  large  city  of  N.W.  Af- 
rica, and  the  cap.  of  the  above  empire,  idA  m.  B.  by  N. 
Mogador.  Ut  8lo  87'  80"  Nt.long.  7^  36*  W.  Pop.,  ace. 
to  Captain  Washington,  about  80,000,  of  whom  4,000  are 
Shellochs,  and  6,000  Jews.  We  doubt  however  whether 
the  population  really  exceeds  50.000,  or  at  most  60.000.* 
It  is  beautiAilly  situated  about  4  m.  S.  from  the  river 
Tensift,  on  a  plain  elevated  1,450  feet  above  the  sea.  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  of  lime  and  mod  SO  ft. 
high  and  6  m.  in  circuit,  with  square  turrets  at  intervals 
of  fiO  paces ;  but  the  enclosed  area,  as  In  many  AfHcan  and 
Asiatic  cities,  comprises,  besides  houses  and  streets,  many 
large  gardens  and  open  spares  firom  90  to  30 acres  in  extent. 
The  whole  town,  with  slight  exceptions,  is  in  bad  repair, 
many  parts  are  tai  ruins,  and  it  is  everywhere  filthy  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  entered  by  1 1  strong  double  gates  ; 
but  the  only  one  worth  notice  is  the  Beb-rl-Hom^^ 
Moorish  horse-shoe  arch,  richly  sculptured  with  Ara- 
besque work.  Extensive  under-ground  aqueducts,  10  or 
13  feet  deep,  surround  the  walls,  and  reach  across  the 
plain  to  the  foot  of  Atlas  ;  at  present,  however,  they  are 
mostly  in  ruins.  The  houses  in  the  habitable  part  of  tha 
town,  a  ffew  of  which  are  of  stone,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  mud  and  lime,  are,  generally  speaking,  small,  and 
only  one  story  high,  with  central  courts  and  flat  roofs, 
the  sides  fWmting  the  streets  being  plain  and  whitewash. 
ed,  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  opening,  unglased,  and 
scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  a  window.  Their  inte- 
rior disposition  greatly  resembles  that  of  Spanish  houses, 
—  the  doors  are  of  carved  c)-prcss.wood.  tne  rooms  long 
and  narrow,  with  scarcely  anv  furniture  except  a  few 
mats,  carpets,  and  cushions.  Host  of  them,  howevpr, 
being  old  and  in  decay,  swarm  with  vermin,  enpecially 
bugs,  scorpions,  and  snakes.  The  streets,  which  are  un- 
Mved,  are  frequently  so  narrow  and  crooked,  that  a 
torse  can  with  difllctuty  pass  through  them;  and  they  are 
n  parts  so  heaved  up  with  accumulations  of  filth,  that 
;he  floors  of  the  houses  are  some  feet  below  the  pathway. 
J?cflSK*Tik'#  A/oroeco,  p.  140.)  These  inconveniences 
are  further  Increased  by  numerous  low  cross  arches  and 
gnteways  that  connect  the  oppotite  houses.  The  city 
contains  several  public  squares  ;  but,  like  the  streets,  they 
are  unpaved,  and  consequently  very  dirty  when  it  rains, 
and  covered  with  dust  in  dry  weather.  The  sultan's  palace 
stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  outside  the  main  wall, 
but  is  itself  enclosed  within  walls  of  equal  strength. 
Its  precincts  consist  of  a  large  oblong  space  about  1,500 

J'ds.  in  length  and  600  in  width,  divided  into  squares  and 
aid  out  In  gardens,  round  which  are  several  detached 
Savilions  about  40  ft.  square,  forming  the  imperial  resi- 
ence.  These  have  pyramidal  roofs  covered  with  glased 
tiles,  and  lighted  from  4  lofty  and  spacious  doors,  which 
are  opened  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  the  floors 
being  tesselated  with  variously  coloured  tiles,  and  the  in- 
terior painted  in  the  Arabesque  style,  and  ornamented  with 
square  compartments  containing  passages  from  the  Koran, 
written  in  a  sort  of  Arabic  short-band.  The  luxury  and 
convenience  of  tables,  chairs,  and  curtains  are  unknown, 
and  even  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  sultan  are  fUmlshad 
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let  the  Votget,  where  primair  formanont 

•oil  ts  sUmr ;  elsewhere  it  b  diaikT  or  clayey, 

eral,  of  imfifferent  quality,  only  about  10,000 

iing  said  to  be  rich  land.    In  18S4,  the  arable 


Che  direction  followed  by  iu  principal  rtrert,  the  Mocdle 
In  the  W.,  the  Sarre  in  the  E.,  end  their  affluents,  the 
Omes  and  Nied.  Some  portions  of  the  surface  are  rery 
marshv.  Near  the  Vosges,  where  prima>7  formations 
prevail,  the 
and,  in  general 
hectares  being 
lands  were  estimated  to  comprise  308,918  hectares ;  pas. 
tures,  45,597 }  woods,  92,228 ;  and  orchards,  gardens,  Ac. 
11,920  hectares.  According  to  Hugo  and  the  DM. 
Oiog,,  agriculture  has  of  late  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  this  dep. ;  and  certainly  It  would  seem,  from 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Jacob,  by  whom  it  was  risked  in 
1819,  that,  both  in  this  respect  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
pop.,  there  was  ample  room  for  improvement.  *'  Through 
the  whole  distance.**  says  he, "  of  50  m.  from  the  Prussian 
frontier  to  Mets,  there  is  not  a  single  good  bouse  to  be 
seen,  except  the  convent,  and  the  bouse  of  the  iron 
roaster  at  Forbach.  There  Is  nothing  in  anv  of  the 
villages,  large  and  populous  as  they  are,  nor  within  sigbt 
of  the  road,  though  it  is  an  open  country,  that  looks  like 
a  decent  fanner's  or  clergyman's  house.  All  seemed  of 
the  same  standard  i  each  filthy,  dilapidated,  and  small, 
with  baru  and  stables  adioining,  of  corresponding  ap- 
pearance. The  horses  and  waggons  looked  miserable ; 
the  cows,  few  and  poor :  and  I  did  not  see  more  than  fifty 
sheep,  which  were  of  a  bad  race,  and  nearly  half  of  them 
black.  The  inhabs.  were  ill  clothed,  and  at  every 
stoppage  we  were  assailed  by  numerous  beggars.  The 
cultivators  (near  Metz)  are  all  proprietors.  They  or 
their  parents  generally  bought  the  land,  at  the  revolution, 
for  paper  money ;  before  which  thev  were  bound  to  their 
lorcM  in  certain  feudal  services  and  payments,  and  were 
supplied  by  them  with  the  capital  requisite  for  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  worst  parts  of  uermanv,  where  the  soil  is 
poorest,  and  where  tne  feudal  power  is  still  in  force,  the 
peasantry  are  better  clothed,  have  more  furniture  in 
their  liouses,  and  display  more  new  and  repaired  houses, 
than  are  seen  in  the  district  from  Mets  to  Verdun. 
Between  those  cities,  the  towns  and  villages  are  miser- 
able receptacles  of  filth  and  pover^."  (Jacobus  View  </ 
Agricniture  in  Germany,  ffc.  pp.  435.  439.) 

Besides  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  the  other  principal 
articles  of  culture  are  turnips,  flax,  hemp,  and  oleaginous 
plants. 

Moselle  Aimlshes  about  180,000  hectolitres  a  year  of 
second-rate  wine,  the  best  of  which  is  the  red  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  arrond.  of  Metx.  The  white  wines  are 
mostly  light,  and  de  peu  de  durie.  (Juilten,  42.)  Though 
the  pastures  are  good,  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  except 
hogs,  are  said  to  be  inferior.    Quills  and  honey  are  im- 

Krtanl  articles  of  rural  produce ;  cantharides  are  col- 
led in  summer  near  Mett.  In  IRS4.  of  153,968  pro- 
perties subject  to  the  eontribtUion  fonciire,  84.651  were 
assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  22.218  at  between  5  and  10 
fr. ;  only  95  were  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  or  upwards.  Iron, 
which  Is  every  where  abundant,  and  usually  of  good 
quality.  Is  extensivelv  produced  and  wrought,  espeaally 
In  the  arrond.  of  Thlonville.  There  are  many  pot- 
teries and  some  glass  factories  In  the  dep.  Lorraine 
Is  famous  for  Its  linens ;  but  the  value  of  those  pro- 
duced in  this  dep.  does  not  exceed  1,800.000  fr.  a  year. 
Woollen  cloths,  lace,  paper,  glue,  and  leather  are  the 
other  principal  products.  Manufacturing  industry  may, 
in  fact,  be  said  to  have  originated  and  grown  up 
In  this  dep.  since  the  revolution ;  but  in  the  interval 
since  that  event,  has  made  considerable  progress.  Mo- 
selle is  divided  into  4  arronds. :  chief  towns  Mets,  the 
cap.,  Briey,  Thlonville,  and  Sarregueminet.  It  sends  6 
mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors,  in  1838- 
39.  1721.  Total  public  revenue  (1^1),  13,577,481  fr. 
(Hugo,  art.  Moxeile  ;  Prntck  Official  Tabltg.) 

MosKLLB  (an.  MoteUa),  a  river  of  W.  Europe,  flowing 
through  the  E.  part  of  France,  and  the  S.  part  of  Rhenish 
Prussia ;  Its  basin  being  situated  between  that  of  the 
Nahe  to  the  E.,  and  the  Meuse  to  the  W.  It  rises  In  the 
Vosges  dep.  and  mountains,  about  lat.  48°  N.,  long.  7*^ 
R.,  and  runs  generally  In  a  N.N.E.  direction,  with  a  very 
tortuous  course,  to  Coblentx,  in  lat.  50°  22',  and  long.  7^ 
S3',  where  it  joins  the  Rhine.  Before  entering  the 
Prussian  dom.,  it  traverses  the  French  deps.  Vosges, 
Meurthe,  and  Moselle;  and  separates  Dutch  Luxem- 
burg from  Rhenish  Prussia.  Its  entire  course  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  300  m.,  for  about  hnlf  of  which  it  is 
navigable.  Its  average  breadth  is  about  170  yards ;  its 
mean  depth  6  ft.,  and  its  ordinary  rate  of  current  about 

am.  an  hour.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Madon, 
eurthe.Sellle,  Sarre,  and  Sure :  Epinal,  Toul.  Mets, 
Tbionville,  Treves,  Traubach,  and  Coblentx  are  on  its 
banks.  The  surrounding  country  is  subject  to  its  Innn. 
dations,  which  do  much  damage ;  but  it  is  of  immense 
ntility  as  a  channel  of  internal  communication,  laroe 
quantities  of  timber.  slate«,  coal,  rharcoal.  brandy,  salt, 
potasb.oak  bark,  glass  and  earthenware,  and  wine  being 
sent  by  it  to  the  Rhine.  {Diet.  G4og.  ;  Sckre$her*s  Ontde 
dm  Min,ttci 
MOSTAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  pach.  Bosnia, 


MOULINS. 

and  laikUUk  Henegovlna,  of  which  It  If  the  cap.,  on  tlM 
Narenta,  crossed  here  hv  a  Roman  bridge,  48  m.  S.W. 
Bosna  Serai ;  lat.  48P  20'N.,  lonff.  IV^  WE.  F^.,  pro- 
bably  under  10,000.  It  Is  turrounaed  by  crenellated  vslls, 
and  its  principal  streets  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  about  |a  of  the  town  being  on  the  other  side.  It 
baa  a  celebrated  mannftcture  of  swords  and  flre-ams, 
besides  an  extensive  traffic  In  cattle,  corn,  and  wine, 
brought  thUher  from  a  great  distance.  (.Stein,  Diet, 
Oiog.) 

MOSUL,  a  dty  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pacb.  of  Bagdad, 
chiefly  interesting  as  being  near  the  dte  of  Nineveh,  the 
celebrated  cap.  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire.  It  stands 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris  (here  very  rapid.  300  ft. 
broad,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  as  well  as  an 
older  one  of  stone),  193  m.  N.  N.  W.  Bagdad,  lat.  VP  21' 
N.,  long.  A2P  11'  E.  Pop.,  according  to  Kinneir,  35,000 ; 
of  whom,  about  9,000  are  Christians,  1,500  Jews,  and  the 
rest  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Kurds.  The  dty  Is  so  near  tbe 
level  of  the  river,  that  its  streets  are  often  flooded  ;  and, 
like  almost  every  other  town  In  Turkey  and  Persia,  it  la 
in  a  declining  state,  its  walls  being  broken  down,  and  its 
best  buildings  crumbling  into  ruins.  It  has  seven  Rates, 
and  the  castle,  now  in  ruins,  occupies  a  small  surnftcial 
island  in  the  Tigris.  Streets  narrow  and  IrreKular. 
Houses  built  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  plastered  brick, 
with  vaulted  roofii  and  ceilings,  surrounded  by  flat  ter- 
races. The  mosques,  of  which  there  are  several  tliat 
possess  considenuile  beauty,  the  coflbe-hooses,  khans, 
hummums,  and  baxaars,  are  handsomer  than  In  most 
Turkish  towns,  and  the  market  Is  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions  ttmsk  Kurdistan.  The  Greek  Christians  have 
nine  churdies,  and  there  is  a  Dominican  convent.  The 
princ^al  ornaments  of  the  dtv  are,  a  college,  the  tomb 
of  Sheikh  Addul  Cassim,  and  tbe  remains  of  a  fine 
mosque,  the  minaret  of  which  was  built  by  Noureddfn, 
sultan  of  Damascus.  West  of  the  Tigris,  the  environs 
are  wholly  uncultivated;  and  this  drcumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  great  exteut  of  the  cemetery  close  under 
the  walls,  gives  It  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect. 

Mosul  is  under  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  a  pacha  of 
two  tails  :  it  formerly  had  a  large  caravan  trade  with  all 
parts  of  Asia,  but  has  lost  much  of  its  commercial  Im- 
portance ;  It  still,  however,  carries  on  a  trifling  trade  with 
Bagdad  and  Asia-Minor ;  to  tbe  former  of  which  it  sends, 
on  rafts  down  the  Tigris,  gall-nuts  and  copper,  fro«i 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  recdving  in  return  Indian 
commodities,  afterwards  forwarded  to  Dlarbekr,  Orfiib 
Tokat,  Aleppo,  Ac.  Its  only  manufacture  is  that  of 
coarse  blue  cotton  cloths,  usecf  by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
pop. 

The  climate  is  proverbially  healthy,  the  average  temp, 
of  summer  not  exceeding  C6^  Fahr. ;  but  in  spring,  dur- 
ing  the  floods  of  the  Tigris,  epidemics  are  conunoa, 
though  not  often  fatal.  SeverMl  sulphur  springs  are 
found  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  and  are  much 
resorted  to  for  cutaneous  diseases.  The  geological  form- 
ation of  its  immediate  vidnity  consists,  according  to 
Ainsworth,  of  solid  beds  of  mauive,  compact,  and 
granular  calcareous  gypsum,  arranged  in  horisootal 
strata,  not  fbssUiferous,  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and 
extensively  quarried  as  marble.  Superimposed  on  tbe 
gypsum  is  a  thin  formation  of  a  friable  limestone, 
aboundlnff  in  sbdis.  and  forming  the  common  building 
stone  of  Mosul,  as  it  probably  also  formed  that  of  the 
ancient  Nineveh.    (Kirmeirj  see  also  Ninivkb.) 

MOULINS,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dfp.  Allier,  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  IS  arches.  In  a  fertile  plain,  159  m. 
S.S.E.  Paris;  tat.  46°  34'  4"  N.,  long.  9>  W  14"  B. 
Pop.,  In  1846, 14,794.  Streets  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
clean  and  well-paved  :  houses  chiefly  of  brick,  but  a  few 
also  of  stone,  especially  in  the  principal  avenue,  the  me 
de  Paris.  It  has  •  public  squares,  that  of  the  Allier 
bdng  bv  ikr  tbe  largest  and  best  built.  It  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  fh>m  numerous  fountains.  The  chitjf 
public  edifices  are  the  churches  of  Notre-Dame  and  the 
Visitation,  the  roval  college,  established  in  the  sup- 
pressed convent  or  the  latter,  tbe  town-hall,  bold  of 
St.  Cyr.  and  a  recently  erected  hall'  of  justice.  It  has 
also  2  large  hospitals,  barracks,  a  public  library  with 
20,000  vols.,  a  museum  of  naturiU  history,  and  a  small 
theatre.  Several  fine  walks  run  in  diflbrent  directions 
out  of  tbe  town  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  exten- 
sive vineyards,  and  mulberry -plantations  for  breedinf 
silk- worms.  Coal  and  limestone  are  wrought  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  and  are  articles  of  considerable 
trade.  Moullns  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  Ju- 
risdiction and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  manufacture*, 
and  a  society  of  agriculture,  sciences,  and  arts :  It  has  a 
large  manufacture  of  cutlery,  especially  scissars,  which 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  smaller  establishments  for 
making  coarse  cott<m  and  woollen  furies,  haberdashery, 
and  hats,  with  steam  cnm-niills,  glass-houses,  and  tan- 
yards.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  sUk, 
timber,  coal,  and  cattle,  chiefly  with  Orleans,  by  the 
I^ire  navigation  ;  but  also  with  Bourges,  Itfa9on,  ke. 


MOUNT-SORREI^ 

M«iiii,wlilcii  «sf0t«4  M  a  tnmm  lo  early  m  tbe  lltfa 
ccntorv,  becme  tbe  redrtence  «f  tbe  Duket  oC  Bourbon, 
mm.lL  fuMMM  MiBibly  convoked  bere  in  iaC6, 
by  Oithcrioe  de  Medtcl.  wm  loUoved  by  tbe  lonff  and 
•aafotovjr^var  of  the  league.    (l#iv«.  art.  AUter,  »€,} 


MULLINGAll. 
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tares  of  woollen  and  Itoen  clotbe,  carpeU,  tee. :  with 
dycteg.4ioaMt.  ftillbiff  and  oU  mlfto,  dlttUlenee,  brew- 
•rlee,  and  tannerlee,  and  an  aotfre  trade  in  com  and 
dyetaff  dmgt.    ( Fan  Zedliiuj  Bergktmt.) 

MUtHAUSKN.  or  MULHOUSB.  a  town  of  France, 
dfo.  Hant-Rhln,  cap.  cant,  on  the  lU,  S2nL  8.  Colmar, 


MOUNT.SOKRBL   (properly.  Mommt  Soar- — „  .    ^^  ....«^.w..u,  ^.k*  «-»»:»  «^  »•«  .»,«««..  a.  wiiow, 

of  BngUod,  in  B.  Goecote   bund.,  co.    and  l«m.  N.W.  Baala.    Pop.,to  ISSS.ex.  com.,  IS.TWs 

of  Rothley  and   Barrow- upon-Soar.    or  wttfa  con.,  163M;excla«lTe  of  about  7,000  individuala. 


I^cimter,  part. 

Pbp.  of  tovasblp,  In  It4l,  1,196.  It  derive*' iu 
TOD  belac  ilcaated  doM  to  a  tteep  craggy  bill  of  red 
gnnite,  vbicb  rite*  immediately  from  the  Soar.  On 
tta  hlglMrt  point  tbere  Ibrmeriy  stood  a  fortreea,  which. 
Mnf  takai  by  Henry  111.,  was  soon  after  entirely  de- 
moOibed.  Tbe  town,  built  along  tbe  great  road  between 
London  ad  Nottingham,  ceasiet*  chieiy  of  bouaee  con- 
«traetad  of  granlM:  the  principal  buildings  are.  the 
tofrn-haU  (ia  which  the  petty  mmIom  Ibr  the  bond,  are 
beM),  a  choreh,  Mibordlnate  to  that  of  Barrow,  and  three 
placM  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

Mount-Sorrel  has  some  share  in  the  hosiery  trade  of 
Lsiewter ;  and  It  has  derived  much  benett  tnok.  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Great- Nortlwroad ;  but  this  advantage  it  is 
ttely  to  lose,  tnm  tlie  recent  opening  of  the  Midland 
Counties  IUUwot.    Markets  on  Monday. 
MOURZOUK.   Set  FaUAii,  1.  S» 
MOZA MB  IQUB.  a  city  and  sea-port  of  B.  Africa,  cap. 
of  a  colooy  belongiag  to  the  Portuguese,  lat.  \4P  4»  8., 
long.  400  46^  E.    Pop.  1,000  ?    It  stands  <«  a  crescent- 
shaped  island  of  coral,  very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely 
1|  m.  in  length,  near  the  entrance  of  a  deep  Inlet  of  tbe 
sea,  which  forms  tu  harbour.    The  fort,  which  has  six  > 
bastioBS  and  eighty  cannon,  is  in  bad  repair :  the  city 
comprises  a  large  square,  and  several   narrow,  dirty  ' 
streets  lined  wtth  kmy  houses  bst  telMng  to  decay. 
The  governor's  palace  is  an  extensive  stone  building, 
with  a  flat  lead  roof^  and  a  square  court  in  its  centre. 
Three  churdies,  an  oM  town>b^I.  and  hospital,  are  the 
only  other  public  edifices.    Black-town,  at  its  8.  extra*  ' 
mi^,  is  wholly  inhabited  by  negroes,  ttid  consists  of] 
bamboo  and  osier  huts.  I 

Tbe  administration  of  the  colony  Is  vested  In  the  . 
fovemor.  aided  by  a  council  cenmrlsing  the  bichop,  tbe  ' 
commander  of  the  troops,  and  the  chief  dvU  minister ;  : 
but  it  is  extremely  corrupt,  and  nearly  all  tbe  function- 
aries, both  dvi]  and  mHltary,  are  criminals  exiled  flrom  '  people  In  their  employ'   Wages  are  goodl  eotton  printers 
Portugal.     Exdnslve  of  about  000  Portuguese  and  '  of  the  first  class  get  fhrni  i|  fr.  to  •  fr.  SO  c.  a  day ;  in- 

blacks  and  slaves,  with    IMor  worlunan,  from  1  fr.  to  I|  fr.;  women,  an 


who  come  daily  out  of  the  nd^bouring  communes  to 
work  in  the  various  factories.  It  is  divided  into  tbe  old 
and  the  new  town.  The  former,  eotirdy  surrounded  by 
the  ni  (here  crossed  by  several  bridges),  though  irre- 
gulariy  laid  out,  has  tolerably  brood,  wdl-paved,  and 
clean  streets,  and  some  good  bouses.  The  Protestant 
and  the  R.  Catholic  par.  churches,  the  sjmsgc^uo, 
town-balL  coUege,  arsenal,  aud  hospital,  are  Its  wln- 
dpal  puldlc  edtocM.  In  one  of  its  squares  is  a  coiuma 
erected  to  the  astronomer  Lambert,  bom  here  in  1788. 
The  new  town,  which  extends,  on  the  8. B.  as  fiu-  as  the 
canal  uniting  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  is  handsomely  laid 
outj  and  has  numerous  handsome  residences,  with  the 
hall  of  the  Society  of  Industry,  the  exchange,  the 
chamber  of  comnieroe,ftc. ;  it  has  also  a  capacious  basin 
on  the  canal. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  last  oenturv.  Mnlhansen  had 
only  a  manuiheture  of  woollen  dotbs ;  but  in  1745 
cotton  printing  was  introduced,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
windpal  seau  of  tbe  cotton  manufhcfure  in  France. 
The  cotton  prints  and  muslins  of  Mulhausen  and  its 
ndghbourfaood  are  second  only,  as  respeds  the  perfec- 
tion and  variety  of  their  pattnns,  to  tbe  silk  goods  of 
Lyons.  {Bawrfng's  lUp.  on  Sviinerkmd^  p.  34.)  The 
manulhctarers  have.  In  nsany  instances,  branch  esta- 
Mishments  in  other  parts  of  Haut-Rhin  and  In  the 
ndchbouring  deps. ;  but  Dr.  Bowring  states  that  many 
of  thdr  miUs  and  tectories  are  mortgaged  to  the  iahabs. 
of  Basle ;  and,  to  ftict,  Swltserland  Aimishes  consider- 
able capital  to  the  manufacturers  of  Alsace.  (Srrart. 
RHm-HAirr  hi  this  work.)  Hugo  says  that  diout  oaa 
fifth  part  ofltscotton  goods  are  sent  out  of  Prance.  The 
workpeople  are  badly  dothed,  dirtv,  and  lodge  generally 
in  cellars,  or  other  comfortless  dwellings  \  but  of  lata 
eibrts  have  been  made,  by  some  of  tbe  more  wealthy 
ulbctnrers,  to  Improve  the  lodgings  of  the  work- 


Creoles,  the  pop.  consists  of  f^ee 

about  800  Arabs  and  Banyans,  chiefly  engaged  in  petty 
trade  and  handicraft.    The  Irregular  life  led  by  the 
Europeans,  and  the  general  Insalubrity  of  the  dnnate, 
prevent  any  increase  in  the  white  pop.:   and,  at  an 
average,  of  100  soldiers  7  only  survive  a  residence  of  five 
jrears.    Tbe  rural  population  is  in  the  roost  decraded 
state;   and,  a]thoi4b  th«  soil  be  naturally  ricn  and 
prodiictive,  the  culture  of  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and 
other  articlea  of  commerce  is  wholly  n««ledea.    Rice, 
millet,  and  manioc,  are  raised  almost  without  labour ; 
fbmishing,  with  cocoa  nuts,  almost  the  entire  food  of  tbe 
.slaves,    "nie  coromerca  of  Moaambioue  has  greatly  de- 
creased. In  conseauenoe  of  our  exertions  to  suppress  the 
traflc  In  slaTos ;  but,  though  much  diminished,  the  trade 
ia  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  both  with 
Braxn  and  Arabia.    These  slaves,  who  are  ddefly  of  the 
tribe  ol  Mov^ores,  and  brou^t  from  the  centre  of  the 
oontinent,  a  distance  of  40  or  45  days  fttm  tbe  colony,  are 
procured  tmm  the  native  merdiants  in  exchange  for 
salt,  shelU.  tobacco,  coarse  dotbs,  *c. ;  goods  costing 
about  9  debars  wlU  bring  in^  as  the  case  maybe,  dther  a 
aljiv«,  or  an  elephant's  tusk,  wdghing  f^om  60  to  80lbs. 
of  ivory:  hippopotamus* tusks. gMd-dust.odnmbo-root. 
ipims.  and  amber,  are  tbe  other  chief  exports ;  tbe  im- 
ports comprise  tea,  sugar,  coflto.  cotton  and  woollen 
doths,  with  other  articles  from  Diu,  Demaun,  and  Goa. 
A  duty   of   16|  cmaadoes  Is  levied  on  every  slave  ex- 
ported :  all  other  Imports  and  exports  are  frae  of  duty. 

Mosamblque  was  first  visited  of  Vasoo  de  Gama  in 

1496  ;  and  in  1606  Albuquerque  made  it  the  centre  of  the 

Portugueee  possessions  fat  this  part  of  the  world,  and 

the  sent  of  tbe  viceroy  of  the  African  colonies.    When 

the  Portuguese  lost  their  Indian  possessions  at  the  com- 

meocement  of  tbe  17th  century,  Mosamblque  began  to 

decline,  and  has  ever  since  been  In  a  languishing  state. 

Tbe  territory,  however,  stfll  extends  fWnn  C.  Delgado 

northward  to  Delagoa  Biay  southward,  having  a  length  of 

coaat  cxeeeding  1.400  m.,  and  oomprlslng.  besides  the 

cap.,  tbe  several  settlements  of  Ibo,  Ponaba,  Conduda, 

Mokambn,  and  Quilimane.  Tbe  channel  between  the  E. 

coaat  of  AfHca  and  Madagascar  is  called  tbe  Mosambiqa4 

Cliannel .     (  Hitter^ 9  4fHca,  i.  903—904.  *c. ) 


M(;HL.HAU8EM,atownofthe  Prussian  dom..  pp 
Saxooyr,  re^  Brfiirt,  cap.  drc.  on  the  Unstrnt,  l9  m. 


V.'W.  ^rlUrt.  Pop.,  wUh  its  suburbs.  In  1S86.  12,00a 
i Brrghdtms.')  It  Is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  environed  by  a  ditch  ;  has  an  antiquated 
appessnmee,  several  Lutheran  churches,  a  gymnasium, 
3  boapitnis,  and  an  orphan  asylum :  and  is  the  seat  of  a 


average 
of  I  fr.  90c. ;  and  children,  nom  S6  to  it  c  a  day. 
Weavers  (men  and  women)  and  male  cotton  spinners 
get  from  IJ  fr.  to  •  fr.  a  day ;  females  engaged  in  cotton 
spinnhag.  from  75  c.  to  I  fr.  10  c 

Intemperance  Is  not  so  prevalent  here,  as  among  the 
cotton  weavers  of  the  dep.  du  Nord ;  ano.  according  to 
Vlllerm^  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  chlldnn  is  but 
little  above  tbe  general  averace  of  Franca. 

The  spinning  mills  at  Mulhausen  are  not  in  a 
fioufishing  condition,  owing.  In  part,  to  their  being 
oUiged  to  use  cotton  Iniported  by  way  of  Havre  or  Mar- 
seilles. In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  totally 
unable  to  withstand  the  competition  of  tbe  BngUsh  t 
and  slaoe  Manchester  and  Glasgow  cotton  twist  has 
been  admitted  at  a  slight  duty,  as  low  as  No.  17a.  they 
have  ceased  to  spin  any  high  numbers.  Woollen  doths* 
hosiery,  straw  hau,  morocco  leather,  and  beer,  are  the 
other  prindpal  goods  made  at  Mulhausen,  which  has 
also  a  iNrlsk  trade  in  iron,  hardware,  and  agricultural 
produce.  Before  the  Revolution,  this  town  was  the 
CKp.  of  a  small  republic  allied  to  Swltserland.  It  was 
annexed  lo  France  in  1796,  and  has  rapidly  increased 
staMW  1890.  (Uugo^tai.  Hamt-Bkin  i  Villermd^  Tmbteam 
4e»  Ouoriers,  1.  14—60.;  Bowrim^i  amd  Sgmom't  Be- 
porU^Ae.) 

MULL.    See  Hiaaiocs. 

MULLIKGAR,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  co.  Westmeath,  of  which  it  is  the  cu>~  on  the 
Brosna,  44  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.,  In  1891,  8,684  ; 
in  1841, 4.989.  It  consists  of  one  principal  street,  run- 
ning B.  and  W.,  with  several  dlveiving  streets  and 
lanes.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  very  larffe  R.  Catholic 
ch^d.  a  convent,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Bffethodist  meet- 
ing-bouse, a  large  barrack,  and  tbe  prison,  court-house, 
and  Infirmary  for  the  co.  Though  not  an  Incorporated 
bor..  it  sent  9mems.  to  the  Irish  H  of  C.  till  the  Union, 
when  it  was  dlsfhmeblsed.  It  has  two  schools,  partly 
supported  by  the  Educational  Board,  one  attended  by 
about  9S0  Dojs.  and  the  other  bv  above  400  girts. 
Cmuts  leet  sod  baron,  ibr  small  debts,  are  held  every 
Thursday ;  and  a  court  of  record,  with  Jurisdiction  to 
the  amount  of  lOQI.  The  assises  for  tbe  co.  are  "^so 
held  here ;  with  general  sessions  In  Jan.,  April,  July, 
and  Od. ;  and  petty  sessions  on  Saturdays,  li  is  a  con- 
stabulary and  revenue  police  station.  The  co.  prison, 
built  on  tbe  radiating  plan,  contains  100  cells  and  15 
other  rooms  for  prisoners.  It  Is  a  large  market-town  for 
com,  butter,  cattle,  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
having  an   easy  communication   by  the   royal   canal. 


odJrfal  cuart  for  tbe  town  and  drc.    It  has  manufkc-  1  which  nearly  encircles  It,  with  Dublm  <m  tbe  one  IuumI^ 
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and  the  Shamioo  on  th*  other.  Ithai  two  tanneriet, 
and  a  brewery.  Markets  on  Thondayt:  fklrt,  inferior 
only  to  thoM  of  Ballinaaloe,  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  on 
Aprils.,  July 4.,  Aug.  39.,  and  Nor.  11.,  the  last  chteflr 
for  horses.  Post-omce  rerenoe,  in  1830, 872/. ;  in  1886, 
1,(04/. 

MUNICH  (Germ.  MUmrAm),  a  city  of  8.  Germany, 
the  cap.  of  Bararia,  highly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
collections  of  the  fine  arts,  on  the  Isar,  crossed  here  by 
S  bridges,  about  290  m.  W.  Vienna,  and  118  m.  B  S.B. 
Stuttsard ;  iat.  4»^  8'  20^'  N..  long,  ll^  M'  80"  B.  Pop., 
in  1846,  118,884,  incL  military.  The  city  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain,  which  is  neither  fertile  nor  pictu> 
resqne,  but  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  Barope,  oeing 
nearly  1,600  ft.  abore  the  sea.  In  the  last  century  it 
was  only  a  second-rate  fortified  town,  with  castellated 
gates,  and  quaint  ancient-looking  houses ;  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  new  quarters  and 
suburbs  have  so  far  extended  themselves  beyond  the 
walls,  that  the  buildings  now  occupy  nearlr  double  the 
extent  of  the  old  town.  "  Munich,^*^  says  the  author  of 
Germany  and  the  Germans,  **  has  kept  paoe  even  with 
Vienna  in  the  march  of  modem  improvement  This  is 
every  where  visible ;  for  we  see  new  and  splendid  streets 
extending  in  all  directions,  tine  palaces  and  public  edi- 
fices, many  of  them  magnificent,  surrounded  bv  exten- 
sive pleasure-grounds  with  fine  walks  and  drives:  in 
short,  every  object  shows  that  tt  is  flourishing  beneath 
the  sunshine  of  peace.  Indeed,  next  to  Berlin,  Munich 
is  the  third  city  in  the  Germanic  empire ;  for  though 
Dresden,  from  its  beautlAil  localities,  is  more  captivating, 
yet  this  is  the  more  striking :  add  to  which,  the  one  Is 
dull  and  stationary,  while  tne  other  is  llvelr.  attractive, 
and  continually  advancing  in  prosperity."  (II>  819.)  It 
has,  however,  an  unfinished  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  the  open  spaces  that  intervene  here  and  there  be- 
tween the  numerous  edifices,  many  of  which  are  still 
incomplete.  The  old  town  comprises  numerous  streets, 
diverging  fVom  a  common  central  souare,  called  the 
Haupt-^attt  and  running  towards  the  walls,  which 
form  round  it  a  species  of  irregular  circle.  A  large  and 
broad  street  runs  flrom  N.W.  to  S.E.,  called  in  dilrerent 
p^ts,  the  Neukaiaem  Stratse,  Ka^flttger  Stratte,  -and  the 
TktU,  The  SendUngen  Sira$$€  is  another  leading  avenue, 
and  two  narrow  lanes,  one  of  which  passes  through  Ma*.~ 
JoMpk'S'piaix,  one  of  the  finest  souMres  in  Europe,  lead 
to  a  fine  suburban  line  of  streets.  The  hwiwig^t  Straue^ 
KarCt-platM  andlfArANtf/an's-f/Mztklrtthe  town  on  its 
W.  and  N.  sides.  The  dlflbrent  public  edifices  that  form 
Che  prindp^  glory  of  Munich  are  chiefly  on  its  N.  side. 
Here,  also,  is  the  Carolinen^flatx^iikthe  centre  of  which 
Is  an  obelisk,  100  ft.  high,  formed  partly  out  of  cannon 
taken  by  the  Bavarians  in  the  late  war.  An  eauestrian 
•tatue  of  the  elector  Max.  I.,  by  Thorwaldsen,  decorates 
the  WUUtabacher'fl4Mt».     The  cathedral,  a  large  brick 

{>ile,  erected  at  tne  close  of  the  l&th  century,  has  2 
owers,  338  ft.  high,  somI  a  fine  monument  of  the  em- 
peror Louis  of  Bavaria.  The  church  of  the  Theatines 
ISO  called  from  CaraA,  Bishop  of  Theate.  the  founder  of 
the  order)  Is  a  large  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
a  central  dome  flanked  by  2  towers.  The  Jesuit's  church, 
built  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  is  remarkable  for 
its  wide  roof  unsupported  by  pillars,  as  well  as  for  2  fine 
porticoes  of  marble,  which  form  its  grand  entrance: 
it  is  280  ft.  hi  length,  and  14  ft.  wide ;  has  II  altars  and 
a  noble  organ,  witn  several  monuments,  one  of  which,  by 
Thorwaldsen,  to  the  memorr  of  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
hamols,  son-in-law  of  Napoleon,  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  its  kind.  The  church  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Lud- 
wig's-strasse,  a  brick  building  fhced  with  marble,  in  the 
Bytanttne  Gothic  style,  has  2  towers,  290  ft.  above  the 
basement,  and  the  nave  Is  250  ft.  in  length.  The 
churdi  of  All  Saints,  recently  finished,  has  some  fine 
carvings  and  ft«sco-painttngs :  but  is  much  smaller,  and 
with  fewer  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty  than  those 
before  mentioned.  There  are  several  other  churches,  and 
8  have  very  lately  been  opened  in  the  suburbs,  botli  on  a 
large  scale,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  pictures  and 
painted  glass  windows.  A  Protestant  church,  recently 
built,  has  a  lofty  open  tower,  and  is  celebrated  for  a  re- 
markably fine-toned  organ.  The  puMlc  cemeierr  lies 
outside  the  S.  gate,  and  is  of  vast  extent ;  open  alike  to 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  General 
Hospital,  a  large  buildinc  having  accommodation  for 
nearly  800  patients.  The  Royal  Palace,  or  KSmigt-rett- 
Afis,  consuts  of  an  older  part,  built  in  the  16th  century, 
and  ooniprlsing  4  irregular  court-yards,  as  wril  as  a  more 
modem  part,  called  Nevbau^  plumed  on  the  model  of 
the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  fitted  m  in  the  most 
sumptuous  style,  though  n<4  yet  completed.  The  apart- 
ments already  finished  are  In  the  style  of  those  seen  in 
Foropdi,  and  comprise  numerous  fresco  and  encaustic 
paintings,  bas-relien,  richly  carved  oomfces,  ftc  At  the 
back  of  the  palace  ia  the  Hcfgarten^  a  large  souare 
pUanted  space,  surrounded  by  arndes,  with  caRs,  shops, 
*c.,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Palais  Royal  In  Paris,  the  E. 
•Ida  being  ocmpfad  by  barracks.    Connected  with  the 


HqfjntUn  eastward,  is  a  kind  of  park,  eallad  the  Bib* 

ilish  Garden.  The  new  buildings  of  the  palace  fiM* 
fax.' Joseph's  Square,  on  another  side  of  whidi  is  tisa 
opera-house,  opened  about  14  years  ago,  one  of  tlM 
laraest  and  mostelMant  theatres  m  Gemany :  it  Is  fitted 
to  bold  about  %J(m  spectators,  and  Is  equalled,  as  re> 
spects  its  performances,  only  by  those  of  Loskkm,  Na* 
pies,  and  Milan.  Opposite  the  palace,  in  the  saasa 
square,  is  the  new  post-office,  copieo  from  that  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  statoe  of  the  late  king.  Max. 
Joseph  I.,  I>y  Rauch  of  Berlin. 

The  great  glory  of  Munich,  however,  consists  in  its  fine 
galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  called  respective 
ttkePinacotkeea  (ftrom  riMnl,  a|MCture,and  ^&^m»4,  a  repast 
tory),  and  the  GfyptotMeea  (fl*om  ykmrnt,  a  carving,  and 
.H«q,  a  repository).  The  first  of  these,  in  the  Baler  Suasse, 
is  in  the  Palladia  style,  with  2  wings,  and  has  a  troat 
600  ft.  in  length :  the  public  entrance  is  at  the  B.  end, 
the  corridor  is  adorned  with  allegorical  frescoes  fas 
compartments ;  and  the  collection,  which,  for  specimens 
of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  occupies  7  splendid  halls  and  S3  ad- 
Joining  cabinets  on  the  first  floor,  the  basement  story 
being  devoted  to  the  reception  of  drawings,  enamels, 
mosaics,  &c.  The  coliec^on  of  drawlnas  comprises 
about  9/)00,  including  5  by  Raphael,  80  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo,  and  several  by  Rembrandt,  Albert  Durer,  and 
other  Dutch  and  German  artists.  The  paintings  ara 
limited  to  1,500,  and  consist  of  the  ck^-tfternvre  trwn  the 
king's  collections,  includlna  the  galleries  of  DusseldorC 
Mannheim,  Deux-Pouts,  Scnleisheim,  and  other  galleries. 
Two  of  the  apartments  are  devoted  to  the  German  school, 
and  include  the  ^Ute  of  the  Bolsserfe  gallery,  purchased 
in  1827  for  87S,000  florins,  comprising  specimens  by  Al- 
bert Durer,  J.  von  Byd^  Schoreel,  Hans  Hemling,  fte. 
Three  of  the  rooms  contain  pictures  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  masters,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  "  Murder 
of  the  InnocenU,"  '*  Fall  of  the  Damned/'  and  other 

Slendid  works  of  Rubens ;  the  *'  Village  F^te  "  of  Te- 
ers ;  the  **  Musical  Party,"  by  Netcber  t  the  **  Girl 
with  the  Pitcher"  and  **  The  M!ountebank,^'  by  Gerard 
Dow;  **  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,"  bj  Sehalken. 
besides  numerous  highly-coloured  works  of  vanderweri 
and  Rembrandt,  with  various  portraits  of  Vandyck.  The 
specimens  of  the  Italian  school,  comprised  in  two  apart- 
ments, bear  no  comparison  with  the  invaluaUe  pictures 
Just  mentioned :  but  there  are  a  few  fine  works  by  Ra- 
phael, Guido,  Titian,  Domenichino.  Annibal  CsirTac^ 
and  Carlo  Maratti.  Belonging  to  the  Spanish  school,  also, 
maybe  noticed  '*  The  Ben^*"  ot  Murillo, several  works 
of  Espagnoletto,  and  some  portraits  Inr  Velasques.  There 
are  also  a  few  paintings  of  the  English  school,  and  among 
them  is  the  well  known  **  Readingof  the  Will,"  by  Sir  D. 
WUkie.  The  (ilyptotheca  in  the  KSnlcs-plats  is  a  diasta 
and  elennt  structure,  in  the  Ionic  s^ie,  erected  like  the 
last  by  tne  Baron  von  Klenze,  and  has  a  noble  emtral  pov- 
tlco,  the  sides  being  adorned  with  statues  in  niches.  The 
collection  is  distributed  in  12  rooms,  each  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  art,  and  decorated  in  ae^ 
oordance  with  Its  contents.  The  walls  are  of  scagliola> 
work,  the  floors  of  marble,  and  the  ceilings  richlv  a&med 
in  fresco  and  stucco  work.  The  marbles  from  the  ten^ 
of  Jupiter  Panhelleoius,  in  Bgina,  purchased  by  Uia 
present  king  for  10,000  sequins,  occupy  an  entire  room, 
and  are  particularly  valuable,  from  thar  being  the  only 
extant  specimens  of  the  Eginetan  school  of  statuanr. 
The  llloneus,  however,  is  said  to  be  "  the  gem  of  the 
collection,"  and  one  of  the  finest  existing  specimens  of 
ancient  art.  The  Roman  hall  fkr  surpasses  the  rest  in 
the  splendour  of  Its  decorations ;  bix  the  works  that  It 
contains  are  said  to  belong  rather  to  the  declining  stage 
of  the  arts.  The  hall  of  modem  sculpture  has,  among 
other  works,  the  Paris  and  Venus  of  Canova,  copied  frt>m 
that  at  Florence }  the  Adonis  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  a 
bust  of  the  king  by  the  same  artist. 

The  Leuchtenberg  gallery,  formed  by  the  late  Prince 
Eugene  Beauharaois.  comprises  a  choice,  thou^  not 
very  extensive  collection,  including,  among  other  cA</k 
iPcBwrre,  Murillo's  flsmous  Virgin  and  Child,  with  several 
cabinet  pictures,  by  Raphael,  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  and 
Velasques,  with  numerous  works  of  modem  French 
artists,  and  a  few  sculptures  by  Canova.  The  present 
king  of  Bavaria  is  certainly  a  liberal,  and  perhaps,  also,  a 
Judicious  patron  of  art;  and  nowhere  is  the  modem 
German  school  of  painting  to  be  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  Munich.  Several  artists  are  kept  in  the 
king's  employ,  and  an  Academy  of  ArU  has  a  triennial 
•xhlbltion,  supported  by  government,  with  salaried  pro- 
fessors and  pensioned  students.  This  exhibition  is  en- 
couraged and.  in  part,  supported  by  a  society  which 
devotes  annually  about  8,000  fl.  to  the  purciuse  of  mo- 
dem pictures.  Munich  was  the  birth-place  of  Senn*- 
felder,  the  inventor  of  lithography ;  and  it  has  many 
eminent  professors  of  that  art,  who  have  transferred  to 
stone  some  of  the  most  cdebrated  works  of  the  PhM- 
ootheca  andGlyptotheca. 

The  University  of  Munkh,  originally  founded  at  la- 
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MURCIA. 


MuROiA,  a  city  of  Spfdn,cap.  of  the  above  proT..  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Segura  (crossed  here  bv  a  "  magnificent" 
•tone  bridge  of  2  arches),  81  m.  N.N.W.  Carthagena, 
and  950  m.  S.B.  Madrid,  lat.  380  N.  and  long.  1^  14'  W. ; 
pop.,  ace.  to  Miflano,  35,390.  It  is  situated  in  a  vale  which 
for  besuty  and  fertility  equals  any  part  of  Spain.  It  was 
formerly  fortified,  but  Is  now  opoi  on  every  side,  and  has 
narrow  though  clean  streets,  lined  with  mean  houses, 
sometimes  ornamented  with  grotesque  carved-work. 
Gardens  often  skirt  the  streets,  as  ka  Seville,  and  the 
waJIs  in  many  parts  are  overtopped  by  the  heavily 
laden  orange  trees  and  branching  palms.  There  are  4 
considerable  squares,  the  largest  of  which  Is  used  for  a 
bull-ring  i  the  principal  pubDc  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, 1 1  par.  churches,  the  bishop's  palace.  5  colleges,  a 
town-ball,  custom-house,  and  hospital.  The  cathedral  is 
of  mixed  architecture,  with  a  Corinthian  portico  and 
Gothic  dome.  It  formerly  possessed  great  riches  in 
plate  and  JewelleiT ;  but  tnese  were  abstracted  during 
the  late  war,  and  it  has  now  only  a  few  pictures.  The 
chief  object  of  attraction  at  present  is  its  tower,  260  ft. 
high,  which,  like  that  of  Seville,  may  be  ascended  by  a 
spirsil  walk  or  inclined  plane,  accessible  even  to  horse- 
men. In  the  Plaxa  real  is  a  fine  marble  column,  for- 
merly surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Ferdinand  V. ;  and 
there  are  four  public  walks,  one  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
mole  or  quay  skirting  the  river.  The  botanic  garden  is 
small  and  ill-arranged.  The  silk  manufacture  of  Mur- 
cia.  which  once  employed  some  thousand  hands,  now  re- 
quires only  400.  The  silk  is  prepared  by  hand  labour, 
and  cannot  therefore  come  into  competition  with  that  of 
Valentla,  which  is  for  the  most  part  produced  by  machi- 
nery. CTonsiderable  quantities  of  coarse  cloth  are  made 
for  the  supply  of  the  poor ;  and  there  is  a  manuihctory 
of  saltpetre  farmed  by  government  to  a  company,  which 
makes  about  1,900  arrobas  vearly —  only  one  tenth  of  the 

Quantity  produced  at  the  close  of  the  but  century.  About 
m.  from  the  city  is  a  gunpowder  mill,  bound  to  fUmlsh 
government  with  60,000  arrobas  a  year ;  but  the  quantity 
produced  seldom  exceeds  39,000  arrobas  a  year.  Most 
of  the  inhabs.  are  supported  by  agriculture  :  the  land  in 
the  vale  of  Murcia  produces  two  crops  a  year  —  wheat  and 
lentils,  wheat  and  maize,  or  wheat  and  beans — and  may  be 
estimated  to  return  about  5  per  cent,  to  a  purchaser .  (/^gA!*, 
li.  914.)  Provisions,  owing  to  a  heavy  market-duty,  are 
somewhat  dearer  than  at  Malaga  and  Seville.  The  price 
of  labour  is  from  4  to  5  reals  a  day :  female  servants  re- 
ceive a  dollar  per  month,  and  men  (Vom  1|  to  2  dollars. 

Murcia  is  very  ill  provided  with  accommodation  for 
travellers.  Miflano  mentions  sixteen  posadas  or  inns ; 
but  they  are  little  better  than  wretched  pot-houses, 
kept  t^  gitanoi  or  gypsies,  a  race  very  thickly  scattered 
over  all  the  S.  provs.  of  Spain,  and  lollowUuf  the  trade 
of  a  butcher,  tinker,  or  low  innkeeper.  The  inhab. 
of  the  cap.  are  equally  sluggish,  gloomy,  and  reserved, 
with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  province.  The  Afk-lcan 
character  is  more  strongly  marked  in  them  than  in  other 
Spaniards ;  and  the  cast  of  countenance  is,  in  general, 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Andalusian  Moors. 
(Towmend,  iU.  152—160.1  Cook's  Sieickes  in  Spaii^ 
f.  35.) 

Murcia  was  little  known  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Moors,  when  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  a.  d.  714.  It 
was  subject  to  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  flrom  756  to 
1144,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  new  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada.  In  1821  it  agahi  became  subject  to 
Cordova :  and,  on  the  dismemberment  of  that  calmhate, 
was  madie  the  cap.  of  a  separate  kingdom  by  Uubiel, 
ftrom  whom  it  was  taken  in  1266  by  Alooso  X.  or  Castile ; 
since  which  time  it  has  remahied  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

MURVIEDRO  {Mwrivetere$,  but  more  an.  Sagun- 
IKM),  a  town  of  SMln,  highly  interesting  on  account  of 
its  Roman  antiquities,  prov.  Valencia,  on  the  Canates, 
about  3|  m.  fk-om  the  Mediterranean,  and  15  m.  N.N.B. 
Valencia.  Pop.,  ace.  to  Miflano,  6,273.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  o(  a  mountafai  of  black  marble,  and  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  a  large  and  well  irrigated  plain  t  has  long, 
tortuous,  narrow  streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls 
flanked  with  small  round  towers.  The  houses  in  the  in- 
terior have  a  mean  and  gloomy  appearance;  but  the 
suburbs  are  more  airy  and  agreeable,  and  perfectly  level. 
Two  churches,  three  old  convents,  and  a  governor's 
palace  are  its  only  public  buildings.  Murviedro  formerly 
exported  considerable  quantities  of  brandy:  but  its  chief 
dependence,  at  present,  is  on  the  export  of  the  oil.  wine, 
wheat,  barley,  carobs,  and  (hiit,  grown  in  the  a4|acent 
district,  sent  coastwise  to  Valencui,  and  other  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

"  Murviedro."  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  "  seems  to  occupy 
the  same  ground  as  the  ancient  Roman  city  \  but,  in  aU 
probabilitT.  the  Saguntum  of  Hannibal  was  built  on  the 
summit  or  the  hill.  That  the  Romans,  also,  had  a  for- 
tress on  the  top  it  clear,  from  the  large  stones  and  regular 
masonry  on  which  the  Saracens  afterwards  erected  their 
castle.  Half  way  up  the  rock  are  the  ruins  of  the  theatre, 
forming  an  exact  semicircle,  about  82  yards  hi  diameter. 


MUSCAT. 

from  outside  to  outside:  the  length  of  ttie  ordMStra,  or 
inner  diameter.  Is  24  ft.  The  seats  for  the  aoittence,  the 
staircases,  and  passages  of  communication,  the  vcimitoria, 
and  tlie  arched  porticos,  are  still  easily  traced.  The 
back  part  rests  against  the  hill,  and  some  of  the  galleries 
are  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Two  walls,  going-  off  at  an 
angle,  serve  to  turn  off  the  rain  water  that  washes  dowa 
from  the  cliff  behind.  As  the  spectators  foced  the  N. 
and  Em  and  were  sheltered  fhnn  the  W.  and  8.,  nothfag 
could  be  more  agreeable  in  this  climate  titan  sudi  a  place 
of  entertaibment,  open  to  every  pleasant  and  salubnoos 
breeze,  and  defended  from  all  winds  that  might  brtag 
them  heat  or  noxious  vapours.  It  is  computed  that  9,000 
persons  mi^t  be  present,  withoot  inconvenience,  at  the 
exhibitions  in  this  theatre.**  An  attempt  was  made,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  repair  tnls  noble  strwc- 
ture ;  and,  in  1796,  a  Spanish  comedy  was  represented 
within  its  walls ;  but  the  plan  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  The  remains  or  a  circus,  also,  are  stiU  dis- 
coverable In  the  orchards  outside  the  town.  It  extended 
to  a  small  river,  the  bed  of  which  only  remains,  and 
which  was  the  chord  of  the  segment  formed  hj  the  ciroua. 
When  the  Saguntines  exhibited  their  modE  sea-ifichts, 
called  Httumackiat  this  bed  was  undoubtedly  filled  finom 
the  neighbouring  canals  which  still  exist.  A  mosaic 
pavement,  94  ft.  in  length  and  14  ft.  wide,  in  a  very  per- 
fect state  of  preservation,  was  discovered  in  1755.  at  th« 
entrance  of  the  town ;  and  Ferdinand  "VI.  ordered  it 
to  be  indosed,  but  his  orders  were  not  carried  Into 
cAbd,  and  it  was.  consequently,  soon  despoiled.  Its 
fragments  may  still  be  seen  in  several  bouses  of  Mur- 
viedro. *'  Indeed,"  says  M.  Bourgoing.  **  ttie  dty  is  ftiU 
of  the  remains  of  its  antiquity :  the  walls  of  Uie  booses, 
the  dty  gates,  and  the  doors  of  the  diurches  and  inas, 
are  covered  with  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarians 
was  formerly  the  site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana.  A 
part  of  the  materials  served  to  build  the  churdi,  and  the 
rest  were  sold  to  build  Sam  Miguel  de  lot  Be^g,  near 
Valencia.  The  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill  presents 
s<nne  interesting  remains  of  Moorish  architecture ;  the 
fortifications  divide  the  hill  into  several  courts,  with 
double  and  triple  walls,  erected  on  huge  masses  oi  rock, 
laid  in  regular  courses  by  the  Romans.  {Swinbrnme: 
Fischer's  Valencia,  p.  144. ;  Mod.  Trav.  i.  288.) 

The  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Saguntom 
was  originally  founded  by  colonists  from  Zacynthus,  who 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Rutuli  fxouk  Ardea.  (S<rafte, 
lib.  ill. ;  SiUtu  ItaUcus,  ii. 603.)  It  appears  to  have  early 
attained  to  great  wealth  and  dlstmction;  and  being 
zealously  attached  to  the  Ronums,  it  t)ecame  an  object  oc 
hostility  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  bedewed  l^ 
Hannibd  previously  to  his  invasion  of  Itdy ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  dty,  and  the  determined  bravery  of  the 
inhab.,  baflied  for  nearly  8  months  all  the  eflbrts  of  this 
great  general  to  eflbct  its  subjugation.  At  length,  how- 
ever. It  fell  into  his  hands,  atmo  219  ■.  o..  tEe  inhab. 
bdng  in  part  put  to  the  sword  and  in -part  sold  as  slaves. 
They  baa  previously  thrown  a  great  part  of  their  wealth 
into  the  flames ;  but  the  booty  was  sdll  ample  enou^  to 
enable  Hannibal  to  reward  the  valour  and  devodon  of 
his  soldiers,  and  to  fhcQltate  his  dedgns  acataut  Italy. 
iPoiub.  Ub.  111.:  Lfiy,  lib.  xxxl.  cap. a)  Havinabeea 
relmllt  by  the  Romans,  it  was  afterwards  fiuned  lor  its 
porcelain,  mentioned  by  Martid  (xiv.  eplg.  108.). 

**  Bnmt  Sagontino  pocnla  Ada  hiM.* 

MUSCAT, 'a  dty  and  sea-port  on  the  B.  side  of 
Arabia,  prov.  Oman,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  about  96  m. 
N.W.  Cape  Ras-d-had,  lat.  830  88'  N.,  long.  58o  S7'  30^ 
B.  Pop.,  estimated  by  Fraser  at  ttom  10,000  to  11,000, 
of  whom  1,000  are  Hmdoos,  flrom  Slnde,  Ac. :  and  the 
rest  a  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  Persian*, 
Kurds,  Afghans,  Belooches,  settled  here  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  a  smdl  cove,  shaped  like  a  horse- shoe ;  and 
on  dther  side  hills,  lined  with  forfs,  rise  ahnost  per- 
pendicularly 800  ft.  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  on  a  slope, 
rising  gradudly  from  the  wato*,  vHiich  nearly  washes 
the  bases  of  the  houses.  On  this  side  it  has  no  defence; 
but  the  other  sides  are  protected  by  a  wall  14  ft.  high, 
with  a  dry  ditch.  Its  mosques,  minarets,  and  white  ter- 
raced houses  give  it  an  imposhag  aspect  when  seen  ttom 
a  distance  j  but,  on  entering,  narrow  crowded  streets, 
and  filthy  bazaars,  wretched  huts,  paltry  booses,  and 
other  tenements  more  than  hdf  Cslien  to  decay,  meet 
the  eve  in  every  db'ection.  It  has,  however,  some  sub- 
stantial and  even  handsome  houses ;  tha  palace  of  the 
Imaum,  those  belonging  to  his  mother,  the  govemor*S4 
and  severd  others  bdng  of  the  latter  description :  tbdr 
form  diiTbrs  condderably  ttom  what  is  usudly  seen  in 
the  towns  of  Yemen  and  the  Hedjaz,  partaking  more  of 
the  Persian  thvi  Arabian  style  of  architecture.  Muscat 
Is  tupplled  with  water  by  means  of  a  deep  and  strongly 
guarded  well,  from  which  a  newly  constructed  aqueduct 
conveys  it  to  tanks  in  the  different  quarters.  During 
July  and  August  it  is  excesdvely  hot ;  and  the  fevers 
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cultlTatloD  than  at  preteat,  Ihoufh  11  hai  recovered  to  a 
great  ealanl.  trtta  It*  prerloua  devutatloDi.  ilDce  the 
period  of  peace,  mmmancbii  with  tho  oretmt  cmt- 

Dl1,  and  cocoa  null,  are  the  pnodpal  ■rtlclei  of  pndue*. 
Though  an  Inland  FDuntjy,  Iba  come  palm  l>  abnoM 

both  lot  nuking  opium  and  rn  tu  'ieed.  Fotatoei  are 
xTDwn.  and  eiporled  to  Hadraa  and  eltewhere.  Tobaeea 
It  of  bihrior  quallly.  and  It  not  much  culUrated.  From 
■  the  great  Imperfection  of  igrlcultunl  Implenenti.  and 
1 1  the  Infcttorlty  of  the  caUlo.  the  Seldt  are  'etj  liapir. 
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.   lioni  oi  dlftrrtit  mateiiali.  or  otherwite  dletlngiilahed 
.  from  the  reit  (lian  liy  their  ilie.  and  from  behkg  white* 
.     waihed.     The  InhaUi.  are  nearly  all  Hladooi. 
.  I     Tbe  HyKre  doalaloBi  are  inbdlrlded  Into  three  greet 

tl  ChliUedroog.  The  gaiernnent  li  nominally  hi  the 
r  I  hand*  of  a  nadra  prince.  IhiI  actually  retted  In  tba  BrI- 
I '  tith  retldeot  at  Hytore.  appolnird  tinder  the  Uutraa 
I '  pteildencr      The  lubtidlaij  aimed  IbRe  furDlihed  by 

tie  tulmated  at  4.000  men.  The  preaent  dynatty  of  the 
t  If  Jtore  ioreT'l^  are  tuppoied  to  have  orlgla^ly  enl' 
r  I  gnlad  to  thii  pronlDee  flon  Onjrat ;  tnl  no  auttenae 
I  Bb3 


S82  HYSORE. 

raesFdi  of  UHm  aUl  prntDwlT  U  tk*  ISth  nutuiT. 
Fnin  IIM  to  ]n9,  Hfton  wu  piTiniad  I7  Hjilir  All 
ftnd  TlpDoo  Salb.  Ann  a  BTOtneted  contBit  wkb  lb« 
Endldi.TI|iiK»  Ion  blf  crown  ud  lift  u  tha  tUin(ot 

Mtioh.  1'  tniRi  oV  S.  Hli^«lu,tbs  cqN  ot  Uw 

lit.  11°  ift'  N..  hmi.  TVtrS.  Urn  luflam  to  lul 
Into  decBf  Iv  Hroer  All  ud  Tlnoo,  1)iiC»  andor  Ui€ 
pmni  drnutj,  It  hu  bom  nboll),  ud  nMond  to  Ut 
ancient  Imnmiiia.  It  b  andoied  b;  «  aaitkan  wall. 
and  aoBiliU  of  tbe  lown  (fWtili)  asd  fort.    The  lattar. 

fdrtma.  la  teparatsd  litam  lie  pcttali  b^  ao  ecj^wde, 
■Dd  conprliaa,  boiUaa  tho  zajafi't  palaca.  tha  dweUhigi 
of  tba  pAnctiiiil  mercliaiiu  and  bankact.  TbcaKhllao. 
tdra  of  tha  town  U  tlmllar  to  that  of  Sariagapatim,  but 
lh(  boiuM  an  larnr  md  battar;  tbir  ■»  tanged  In 
recular  uteeti.  wMlencd,  and  lotensbuM  wtth  mu 
and  toinplaa.  fl.  of  tha  tort  !■  alarftaiid  nod  nbuib  1 
HDd  OD  t1i(db  ironDdt  near  Iba  town.  Ii  Im  Brltlib  re- 
ildencjr.    Hyaor*  li  wall  nippllad  with  prorlcUm,  "••* 


Iqlviutfa  fr 


VyTlL^NB.tiHndnitLaboXAiMlaiHMaMiBw 
no,  Tidt.  KI(U  lib.  tI.  i^.S.),  io  Idand  ot  TorkeT  In 
Aua,  lA  Uh  £caaD  Sea,  opfioalte  tbeooaM  of  Aria  Hloor. 

-_.L__^_-L_*,i. -__ —  -^  'ha (Blbh of  SmTma.  III! 

to  w!,  I7  about  M  Id 
It  b  Mi^rwd  from  tba 


Mill  (l.l3.>loh»a  1 
(her  tbao  of  wloe,  ai 


aodlariBii 

uoiUr  Mjn r c 

nvdiica  of  con  la  InauOdnU  fM- tba  inplilT  w  <ha  ItliDd. 
Tba tlubar and pHcb an derirad  fron  tbavlaa faiaUL 
wkh  wklch  Uw  OHHiDtaliia  era  eotend,  Tba  town  of 
CaUro.  on  tba  liU  nt  Hia  ancient  Xgatem,  Hindi  m 
lbs  R.  coait  of  tbe  lalind,  on  tbo  itralt  teparatlnf  It  tna 
AoAtolla.  It  contalpi  man/ frBBRiflOtft  of  plllan,  curitcda, 
frlsai,  ftc-.  but  BO  coiuldBrabts  ■ncleot  ruin:  It  mar 
haia  Itrm  A,aai)  to  6,000  Inbab.j  mod  bu  two  hubourik 
but  nellber  li  good.    Tba  Uaod  on.  bonTcr.  boail  of 


TrE'u*S^_._ 

being  tarf  narrow.  It  li  but  little  rTequeniefL 

OllvJar  eitlmited  tba  entire  poO'  or  the  Uland  at  about 
IDMO.  half  Oneka  ud  balf  ^iuti.  with  a  hw  Jawi, 

Ta'rki.  Tknon^ta  no  dMbt  tbil  undai^  «. 
ticbtened  ■otemmeut  Mjtlleiie  would  ipeedUr  noof  ar 
tomapartlonofboruclent  promrltf.    dllvlar  mentlont 

thai  tlie  tlnfular  uiageDbtalnifnlbblilandortbaeldaat 
ilaugbter  uiccndlnE  to  tbe  patanil  profiertr,  to  the 
exclatlon  orherbrolheriand  jDongor aUtera  [  {Vovairr 
dam  L'Emptrt  Oluntan.  11.  99.)      Mort  pmbililj  the 


Hftllena  wan  tba  moat  calabratad.    Tbe  latter  waa  dla- 
tlntulihad  ■Ilka  bf  the  mafnllcenca  of  Ka  bulbUngi,  tha 

nod  ^loupbr,  the  numbn  of  Iti  inat  men,  and  the 
luhuiy  and  rebnenaent  of  tbe  hihabnanlap    Eplounia  la 

lldcd  In  It  for  two  j-ean  10  proflL  1^  Iba  locletf-  u>d  coo- 


DT  part*  of  tbe  bland,  to 


Alaiu,Bobn>oiulbrblaodaai  aanpho.  calatmid  mUkm 
fer  bar  bwintr,  hw  poetical  uk^bar  km  od  bw 
'—-^  -  TerpaDder,  wlwiddedaKTantbicitajitalfaeIn*  1 


tbactbaBonliof  tbabulk  of 

oeedlnalj  corrupt,  10  much  ao,  .. 

aotlqid»lDini]fadebuichae.thal  be 
blan.  (CaiarSOTUiJiiUaiil,».lS.i-ri 
Andent  Ualnna]  Hluon,  idU.  »a.  »t> 
H]Ftll*n*  WM  taka  and^uiAMI  In  Jul 
Fompn  lealorad  It  lo  the  (Ull  anlcn 
la«H  j  and  Tiaun,  who  eortctaedlt 
buBdlnp,  laTaltlbr -~--.- 


ta: 


Iti.  *^l,  ■■  Vba 


HAAS,anloUi<dto 


IniTlcba(riculturaldlatrlcl.llin.rriinitbenHtni|iolliJt> 
communication  with  that  digr  li  Hdlitalad  b>  nod  roada 
and  1^  maana  of  a  braocb  of  tb*  ffrand  canal  tut  datva 
the  town.  Itt  main  Mraet,  alao,  pmenta  toma  ■111  lai 
ancaof  actliillj.  owlnr  to  U>  Ibimlnf  Eh*  plao  ofloDS- 
tloBOf  the  leaAng  rod)  from  Cork^mertek,  KUkisn, 
WBt«ford,&e^loDubUn.  Howarar,  br  from  fcaififav 
pace  In  knpnTaiieot  wltb  the  maiket  lowna  In  ka 
Tldnltj  poaaeiaad  of  uona  of  tbeae  adnBlasae,  Ui  pr^ 
t^rlt}  baa  been  on  Ike  daidkw  tbr  tha  lut  I*  fean. 

town  It  poor  and  inlaanhle,nkaub*lnfni[noui-*'  (M»- 
■itAal  Sowed.  JInorf.)  Tha  pnbUe  edUcae  an  Iho 
partih  churth,  a  Rom,  Cath.  dufid.  a  ueatlar-baDia 

bouia,  a  litter  hoipttal  and  dHpeniarr,  a  coutt  bouaa, 
and  a  prlKia.  Tba  iprlnt  anliai  Ibc  tha  eo,  an  bcid 
aiiliaetAthf.  Ititn  '  ' 


on  Monday  and  Tbundayi.     Poet  ogca  ratauna  fa 

1830,  Am. !  In  1SI£,  e47t. 

NAKHITCIIBVAH,  a  town  ot  Goropean  Rnaila.  m 
tha  Don,  about  U  m.  abora  whan  It  DJlThitD  tbe  aes 
of  Atoff.  Pop.  Mbote  10,000.  prlodpallf  Armeulaaa. 
Thli  iLd  the  mntlguaai  town  of  Baitoffara,  aa  11  wen, 
tbe  enttepMi  of  tbe  Doo.  Except  tbnlw,  OHM  part  of 
tba  produce  brtnubt  down  that  tnmt  river  la  lanied  at 

coaiteH  hrnniann*.  Makldtdwnn  li  built  tai  tS 
oriental  itTla.  and  Ita  lahab.  an  dlatlnnlabad  bj  theb 
coBunerdal  enterwlae.    "  Tbe  connefflnia  they  beta 

Ther  draw  from  tfaeee  coimtrtM  rtea, 
-Itjr  ot  wloa,  tad  about  M»  aaU  ol 

'— • — itaiEtnailn.  Tbtrranliet 

.-., all  tbe  noflb  _prodiKw  ^ 

untry.    Hf  untlast]/ tteqimtbic  the  bba  wbldi. 
I  adjacent  towna  and  TUbicea  an  mj  numevDua, 

bate  IbnnH]  the  meane  of  nkaUoa  tb^naitvea 
n  of  the  trade  of  tbe  taiterlor  of  the  S,  pan  of 


MAOroOR  (w^.^wB, "  tbe  town  of  larpnita").  • 
larta  dtyof  Hlndoetan,  pror.  Gundwanab,  oap.  of  tba 
dom,  of  the  Radah  of  Barer,  between  the  Wneaanna 
and  Wordah  rfTBrt  1  bit.  »1=  »"  N.,  long,  jioTrT 
Pop.  of  tbe  dl7  and  lubwbe  <n  INS  eelbnated  at  llt.«n. 

dpal  atraat^  with  one  anceptlon,  an  namw.  memi. 

™ll.at       "" 


enta  few  nod  ipectaaena  ef  arcUtectun  i  tbenjah** 

Kiutr.  and  baa  crowded  round  II  a  multttade  ofniaaB 
of  nud  and  thatch.  Some  ot  tha  principal  etalalb 
bauhcn  hata  Urge  boQaoa  of  brick  and  ntortBr,  wltb 
lai  rooCa  1  but  Iheie.  Ibr  the  freater  part,  an  tM  aitd 
UlapUaled,  lnlM»,ofB.COlEauaMbiNi«noDr.abod 
JObvanof  miaon-work.tbe  net  babif  pilDdpallj  of 
The  dam.  of  whkh  Nanaor  la'  the  cap.,  Blende  be- 
IwiroIbainbandllddetLafM,  Int.,  andkng,  now 
~~'*  "^B'.havlnjt  N.  tba  Banu]   pmld.,  eT  Btofal 


NAIRN. 

larfco  k  figraDy  moooUlacw  and  woody,  hrter  iPf  twl 
with  imw*'"'*-*  tracts  of  cultivated  land.  PrtaMdMl 
riv«n,  Um  Wordah,  Wynogunga.  and  other  trttmtama 
of  the  Godarery,  and  the  Miihaimddy.  The  land  to 
asMtwd  OD  the  riUafe  •ycten.  Wheat,  Jowaree,  and 
rice ;  teak  aod  seal  timber ;  cottoo.  sugar.  beinp.tobaooo, 
arrow-root,  betel  leaf,  wOd  sUk,  Iron,  and  Itmestooe.  are 
the  prtaidpal  producu ;  some  of  whkh  are  sent  In  coo- 
sUrrable  quantittee  to  Bombay,  in  excfaanM  f»r  Bo- 
ropean  manuCMAures.  Nagpoor  bad  always alarge  trade 
wfth  Poooab,  though  thto  has  rery  much  diminished 
since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mahratta  empire ;  and  some 
trade  with  Benanes  and  Mlrsapore.  in  muslfais.  brocades, 
*c  The  pop.  of  the  country  to  nearly  all  Hindoo,  or 
oomposed  of  wild  Oond,  and  other  tribes:  and  very 
IgDoraat,  the  children  of  only  Brahmins  and  the  mercan- 
me  dastes  being  educated.  The  goremmeot  to  better 
administered  than  that  of  the  Nixam  dom.  The  revenue, 
which  to  estimated  at  between  46  and  47  lacs  runs,  a  year, 
to  collected  under  the  superintendence  of  Brittoh  oOcers. 
The  r^  fUmishes  a  contingent  of  at  least  1,000  men  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  army.  (HowbttoN's  E.  J.  Gas. ;  SpUL 
UMr.  J<fUnm$  in  Pmrl.  Rep.,  \«n ;  il<pof«,  1840,  *c) 

NAIRN,  a  small  marlt  oo.  of  Scotland,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Moray  Frith,  having  N.  the  sea,  B.  Moray,  and  8. 
and  W.  Inverness:  it  also  Includes  th«  detached  district 
of  Ferintosh,  in  the  centre  of  Inverness.  Area,  1S4.800 
acres,  of  which  about  a  third  to  supposed  to  be  arable.  It 
to  in  aU  respects  similar  to  Moray,  with  which  H  is 
united,  under  one  sheriA  Aloug  the  shore  tt  has  a  belt 
of  low,  lat,  sandy  soil,  mostly  suitable  for  the  turnip 
calture,  but  in  parts  barren,  owing  to  the  sand  being  dry 
and  movable.  The  valley  watered  by  the  Nairn  to  gene, 
rally  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  but  the  rest  of  the  oo.  to 
mostly  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  itatements  as 
to  the  siae  of  oitaMs  and  terms. 


NANOASAKI. 


S0S 


In  the  article  MoaAT,  apply  equally  to  tnis  co. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in  1843,  %i.  M.  an  acre.  Exclu- 
sive or  the  Nairn,  It  to  watered  by  the  Flndhorn  i$fe 
VoL  I.  p.  837.).  and  some  smaller  streams.  Except 
Nairn  H  nas  no  town  of  any  Importance  ;  and  it  has  nai> 
ther  mioes  nor  manutectures.  The  co.,  which  unites 
with  Moray  in  scoding  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  had  111 
reg.  voters  in  1849-M:  the  bm*.  of  Nairn  unites  with 
Inverness,  Ac,  in  sending  another  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Nairn  to  divided  into  6  parishes,  and  had,  in  1841.  a.au 
inhab.  bouses,,  and  9.217  Inhabs.,  of  whom  4,S3l  were 
males,  and  4.988  females.  Valued  rent,  1&,I6V.  Scotch  : 
Vinual  value  of  real  property.  In  1816,  14,9021. 

NAiaN.aroyal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  and  market- 
town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co..  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  oo  the  public  road  be- 
tween Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  15^  m.  N.  B.  the  latter, 
and  73  m.  N.  W.  by  W.  the  former.  Pop..  In  1841,  Inc. 
the  par..  3,393.  The  river  to  here  crossed  by  a  substan- 
tial tirictoe,  which,  however,  was  greatlj  injured  by  the 
floods  ofAug.  1829.  "  The  principal  street  to  tolerablv 
spacious,  but  all  the  others  are  narrow  and  confined.'^' 
(jftuwrfary  Eepori.)  The  only  public  buildings  are  the 
court-house,  gaol,  established  church.  Free  church,  two 
dissenting  chapels,  aod  a  laige  inn,  built  by  subscription. 
Tbe  harbour  to  accessit»le  only  for  small  vesseto ;  and 
craln,  cattle,  timber.eafanon,  herring,  and  other  white 
flsh  are  exported  to  London  aod  other  markets.  Indeed, 
the  fisheries  may  be  said  to  be  the  staple  brandi  of  in- 
dustry of  the  town.  The  means  of  education  are  ample. 
Here  are  no  fewer  than  three  banks.  It  Joins  with  In- 
verness. Forres,  aod  Fortroee  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the 
U.  of  a    Registered  electors  in  1849-60. 94. 

Nairn  was  created  a  royal  bor.,  by  William  1.,  in  the 
IStb  century.  In  the  vicintty  to  Cawdor  Castle,  once  a 
fortress  of  great  strength,  but  now  a  ruin.  It  gave  the 
title  of  **  Thane"  to  Macbeth,  and  Shakespeare  hw 
made  it  tbe  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  "  gracious  Dun* 
can.**  It  now  glvss  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the 
Caropbelto  of  Argyle.  Lord  Lovat  found  reftige  in  a 
oomer  of  thto  Ibrtalice,  after  the  battle  of  CuUodeo,  in 
1746. 

KAMUR.     (Flem.    Naemen,    Lat.  Nammreum)    a 

atroogiy  fortifled  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  prov.  of  same 

name,  on  tbe  Mouse  and  Sambre  at  their  Junction,  83^ 

m.  S.  W.  Liege,  and  tbe  same  distance  8.  E.  Brussels  ; 

lat.  60(>  tt'  80^  N.,  long.  V>  0*  7"  B.    Pop.,  in  1846, 

33,218.     It  to  surrounded  with  good  walto,  and  has  been 

considerably  strengthened  since  the  last  war:   it  has 

Mtrong  outworks  on  both  sides  tbe  Meuse  and  Sambr^ 

and  la  further  defitnded  by  a  citadel,  erected  in  1817,  on 

the  elevated  site  of  a  former  citadel,  demolished  by 

Joseph  11.     It  to  well  built;  many  of  the  streets  are 

broAd  and  clean,  and  tbe  bouses  are  mostly  of  blutoh 

atone,  roofed  with  tiles.    The  cathedral,  a  modem  edi- 

flce,  with  a  handsome  Corinthian  portico,  aod  a  dome, 

ia  priDcipally  remarkable  for  its  containing  the  tomb  of 

I>oa  John  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks,  at 

the  fianooos  battle  of  Lepanto.    The  church  of  St.  Loup, 

a  rlcbly  oman»ented  building,  and  that  of  N6tre  Dame, 

with  some  good  sculptures ;  the  new  town-hall,  •everal 


hospitals,  and  a  theatre  are  the  other  principal  piAlie  edl- 
•oes.  A  bridge  crosses  each  river,  that  over  the  Meuse 
having  nine  arches ;  a  dam  has  hmn  also  been  thrown 
across  the  Sambre  In  the  view  of  raising  its  waters  so  as 
to  render  tt  imvlgaMe }  but  thto  design  appears  to  have 
only  partially  succeeded.  Namur  to  a  blahop's  see ;  the 
seat  of  tribonato  of  primary  JurisdictloQ  and  commerce, 
with  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  at  Liege,  and  the 
residence  <tf  the  dvil  governor  of  the  prov.,  a  military 
commandant,  a  provindal  receiver  of  taxes,  ke.  It  luis 
an  ei^scopal  seminary  j  an  atheneum  with  a  library  and 
cabinets  of  mineralogy,  chemistry,  ftc.  t  various  public 
and  superior  private  somm^  a  society  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  classes,  a  deaf  and  dumb  and  many  other 
asylums,  a  momt  de  pUK,  (bunded  in  1619,  Jtc.  The 
situation  of  Namur  to  tevouraUe  fbr  commerce.  Its 
cutlery  to  much  esteemed  oo  the  continent,  and  it  has 
tanneries,  potteries,  and  brass  and  Iron  works ;  but  its 
manuOsctures  are  less  flourishing  than  formerly.  The 
coal  and  iron  mines,  and  marble  quarries  of  Its  neigh- 
bourhood, are,  at  present,  the  prinoaal  sources  of  em- 
eoyment  and  wealth  to  its  inhabs.  It  has  four  annual 
Irs,  one  of  which,  beginning  on  July  2.,  lasts  16  days. 

Namur  to  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Opfndum 
Admmticonam^  mentioned  by  Csesar.  Like  other  cities 
In  the  low  countries,  it  has  fluently  snflbred  fhnn  the 
ravages  of  war.  In  modem  times  It  has  sustained  two 
memorable  sieges,  one  in  1693,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Louto  XIV. ;  and  the  second  in  1696,  when  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Anglo-Dutcb  under  William  III.  The 
first  to  the  suUect  of  Boileau*s  famous  ode  Sur  la  Prim 
d€  Nammr.  ( Fomdarmatten,  Did.  dt  Nommrt  Diet, 
O^og.j  Murray's  Httmd-hook,  te.) 

NANCY,  a  town  of  France.  Mp.  Meurthe,  of  wMch  it 
to  the  cap..  In  a  fine  plain,  near  the  Meurthe.  80  m.  S. 
Mcis,  aod  175  m.  B.  by  8.  Paris :  lat.  48<^  AV  66"  N., 
lone.  6^  10'  31''  B.  Pop.,  In  1846,  ex.  cemm..  38,869. 
This  to  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  France.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  with  walto,  but  these  were  de- 
molished under  Louto  XIII.  and  Louto  XIV. ;  and  the 
citadel  Is  Its  only  existing  fortification.  It  is,  however, 
still  entered  by  several  gates,  some  of  which  have  much 
beauty.  Nancy  to  divided  into  the  Old  aod  New  Town. 
The  first  is,  in  general,  irregularly  laid  out,  though  it- 
comprises  severiu  good  streets  and  squares,  many  su- 
perior private  residences,  and  most  of  the  principal 
public  edifices.  Among  the  latter,  are  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  now  converted  into  a 
barrack  for  the  gendarmerie ;  the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, a  stmcture  of  the  16th  century,  in  which  are  various 
interesting  moiuimeots ;  the  church  of  St.  Epore,  and 
the  ducal  chapel.  The  royal  courL  the  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, and  prefiMtttre  are  in  the  Plaee  Cmrriere,  a  square 
communicating  with  the  PUtet  RoyeUe^  in  the  new  town, 
by  a  noble  triumphal  arch.  The  new  town,  which,  how- 
ever, is  as  cM  as  1608,  to  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and 
regularity  of  its  streets,  which  mostly  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  Place  Royate,  or  Stanislas,  to  a 
square  surrounded  by  edifices,  all  built  on  the  same  plan, 
comprising  the  town*hall,  the  bishop's  palace,  theatre. 
Ac.  Its  angles  are  ornamented  with  Iron  gatewavs  and 
fountains  \  and  in  its  centre  Is  a  bronse  statue  of  Stan- 
tolaus,  king  of  Poland  aod  duke  of  Lorraine,  erected  by 
voluntary  subscription  throughout  the  duchy.  In  1823. 
Stantolans,  to  whom  numerous  establishments  in  the 
town,  both  scientific  and  charitable,  owe  their  founda. 
tlon,  is  buried,  as  well  as  hto  consort.  In  the  church  of 
Bon  Srcoars,  which  has  two  marble  monuments  to  their 
memory.  The  cathedral  is  a  modem  edifice  of  Co- 
rinthian and  composite  architecture.  The  remaining 
principal  buildings  are  the  university,  with  a  library 
of  28.000  vols.,  the  royal  college,  semUiary,  ciril  and 
military  hospitato,  a  workhouse  for  the  d^ps.  Meurthe, 
and  Vosges,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Nancy  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  d^ 
Meurthe,  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  aod  com- 
merce, a  board  of  taxation,  a  diamber  of  manulhctures, 
ftc.  It  has  an  aeademie  wnipersitaire,  a  royal  society  of 
sdence  and  literature,  a  royal  school  of  forest  economy, 
a  communal  college,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  other 
schools ;  manufiwtures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  laea 
muslins,  cotton  yam.  liqueurs,  chemical  products,  Ac.  { 
with  tanneries,  dyeing-houses,  and  refineries  of  salt- 
petre for  the  gunpowder  factory  at  Mentz.  Nancy  to 
famous  for  its  shot  (btmles  vnhuraire  Racier).  No  re- 
conrd  exists  of  this  town  previously  to  the  11th  century, 
but  in  the  18th  it  became  the  cap.  of  Lorraina  It  was 
twice  besieged  by  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  killed  under  its  walls  in  1477.  (Hiyo,  art  iiemrthe  ; 
Guide  du  Voyameur  en  France,  tfc  ) 

NANGASAKI,  a  large  town  and  sea-port  of  Japan,  on 
tlie  S.  W.  side  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  and  the  only  place  In 
that  empire  accessible  to  Europeans,  600  m.  W.S.W. 
Yedo;  laL  32©  43*  4"  N..  long.  I300  II'  47"  B.  Pop. 
from  60,000  to  70,000.  It  to  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and,  like  every  other  Japanese  town,  is  reoularly  built, 
I  with  wide  and  clean  streeu     1  he  houses,  however,  are 
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low,  Bmia  containing  more  Umb  one  food  stoiy,  to 
whicli  if  added  in  some  a  sort  of  cockloft ;  in  others,  a 
low  cellar ;  all  are  constructed  of  wood  and  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  chopped  straw  ;  but  the  walls  are  coated  with 
a  cement  that  gives  them  the  appearance  of  stone.  The 
height  of  the  street-front,  and  eren  the  number  of  tbe 
windows  are  determined  b^  sumptuary  laws.  Oiled* 
paper  supplies  the  place  of  glass,  and  the  windows  are 
further  protected  from  the  weather  by  external  wooden 
shutters  and  Venetian  Minds:  a  verandah,  into  which 
the  different  rooms  open,  rons  round  the  outside  of  the 
houses,  to  which  are  invariably  attached  curiously  laid 
out  gardens.  L*'^  detached  flre-proof  store-rooms 
belong  to  each  dwelling,  and  are  so  constructed  as  ftilly 
to  answer  their  purpose  of  preseiving  the  valuables  of 
the  inbabs.  from  the  conOai^ationa  so  common  here  and 
elsewhere  in  Japan.  The  chief  public  buildhags  are  the 
palaces  of  the  governor  and  grandees  of  the  empire,  some 
of  which  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground :  there 
are  also  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  61  temples,  or 
yadro*.  usually  qb  commanding  eminences,  aiid  en- 
closed in  large  gardens,  the  habitual  resort  of  irfeaiure 
parties.  These  buildings  are  as  plain  and  little  orna- 
mented as  the  private  dwellings,  and  comprise,  also, 
apartments,  which  are  let  out  to  travellers,  or  used 
for  banqueting  rooms,  and  other  purposes.  Tbe  tea- 
houses or  bagnios  are  another  fovourite  resort  of  the 
natives;  and  of  these,  according  to  Siebold,  there  are 
750  in  Nangasaki.  The  artificial  island  of  Deztma.  to 
which  the  Dutch  merctiants  are  rigorously  confined,  is 
about  600  ft  in  length  by  MO  ft.  in  breadth,  a  l<ew  yards 
from  the  shore,  close  to  which  stands  the  town,  connected 
with  it  by  a  stone  bridge,  closed  by  a  gate  and  guard- 
house, constantly  occupied  by  soldiery.  Neither  Dutch 
nor  Japanese  may  pass  the  gate  without  being  searched  { 
the  number  of  European  rodents  is  limited  to  eleven  ; 
and  the  menial  service  is  performed  exclusively  by  Ja- 
panese ;  all  of  whom,  except  courtesans,  are  compelled 
to  leave  the  Island  at  sunset.  From  this  imprisonment 
tbe  Dutch  are  allowed  to  escape  twice  or  thrice  a  year, 
rather  to  bo  exlilbited  to  the  great  as  a  curiosity  thsn 
out  of  indulgence.  A  corps  of  constables  and  interpre- 
ters (the  latter  of  whom  form  a  regular  niiid,  receiving 
salaries  from  the  s/ogl2n,)  are  appointed  to  watch  over 
their  minutest  actions;  and  the  most  degrading  ser- 
vilities are  exacted  even  ttota  the  opperkoqfdy  or  presi- 
dent of  the  mission,  by  the  meanest  officers  of  the  Ja- 
panese government.  As  respects  trade,  the  Dutch  are 
placed  under  restrictions  elsewhere  unparalleled;  but 
these  and  other  particulars  have  already  been  detailed 
in  the  general  article  Japan,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. Tbe  harbour  of  Nangasaki  extends  N.B.  and 
S.W.  about  7  m.,  being  in  most  places  less  than  a  mile 
in  width.  Ships  lie  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water  within  gun- 
shot of  the  town,  and  protected  from  all  winds.  XSie- 
bold,  1.  ch.  1,  2.;  Cravffurd'*  HUt,  of  the  Indkm  AreU^ 
peUigq,  ill.  30&— 308. ;  Mamten  and  Cm$tom»  qf  ike  Ja- 
paneset  M— 57.) 

NANKIN,  a  city  of  China,  In  the  diMrlct of  KJong- 
ning-foo,  and  prov.  Keang-soo,  near  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Yaog-tse-kiang,  and  about  110  m.  ttotxk  its  mouth,  laL 
32^  4'  N.,  long.  l\99  24'  E.  Pop.  (ace.  to  Ellis)  about 
400,000.  The  walls,  which  are  of  limestone,  cemented 
with  sun-lMiked  clay,  enclose  a  verv  irrc^gular  trian- 
gular area  of  about  30  sq.  m.,  and  this  circuit,  as  mea- 
sured bv  the  Jesuits,  amounts  to  57  li»t  or  nearly  20  m.,  a 
fact  Uillj  proving  the  absurdity  of  the  Chinese  statement 
that  "  if  two  horsemen  should  go  out  in  the  morning  at 
tbe  same  gate  and  ride  round  in  opposite  directions,  they 
would  not  meet  before  niahtl*'  This  Midosure,  more- 
over, comprises  groves,  fields,  and  even  hills,  of  con- 
siderable extent;  less  than  three  fourths  of  it  being 
covered  by  the  town,  which  is  sit.  at  the  S.  extremity, 
and  about  6  m.  tram  the  river  bank.  The  dtr  has  de- 
clined much  both  in  sise  and  splendour  since  the  end  of 
the  13th  century,  when  Kubiai-Khan  removed  the  impe- 
rial residence  to  Pekin.  It  now  consists  of  four  rather 
wide  and  parallel  avenues.  Intersected  by  6  org  others  of 
less  width.  The  streets  are  not  so  bniod  as  those  of 
Pekin,  but  are.  on  the  whole,  handsome,  dean,  well- 
paved,  and  bordered  with  well-fumisbed  shops.  A  palace 
of  the  emperor  which  once  existed,  and  many  other 
monuments  of  grandeur,  have  now  almost  disappeared. 
Nor  are  the  palaces  of  the  mandarins  in  any  respect  dis- 
tinguished from  those  found  in  the  caps,  of  other  provs. 
of  CJiina ;  indeed,  Nuikin  possesses  no  public  edifices 
corresponding  to  its  rank  as  the  second  dcy  of  the  em- 
pire, except  its  flunous  porcelain  tower,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  pagodas,  several  temples,  and  its  gates,  some  of 
which  are  of  extreme  beauty.  The  Porcelain  tower 
(called  Paou-gan-ne)  '*  pagoda  of  gratitude,"  which  is 
unquestionably  finer  ttum  any  similar  structure  through- 
out China,  is  an  octagonal  building,  each  side  16  ft.  wide. 
It  consists  of  9  equal  stories,  communicating  by  a  spiral 
staircase  running  up  the  centre  of  the  buildlug,  and  each 
comprising  one  saloon  findy  painted,  gilt,  and  adorned 
with  idols.    The  outside  wail  is  white,  made  of  tbe  white 
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bricks  commonly  used  in  (?hlna:  a  kind  of  carved  l 
or  verandah,  ornamented  with  Ughllj-tinkUBg  bdla» 
round  eadi  story,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a ; 

conical  roof,  the  hdgfat  of  whleh  flrom  the  base  •aofrnm 

exceeds  200ft.  It  was  completed  in  1482,  at  aeoet of  40auao» 
taels.    An  observatory  stands  about  a  leacne  K.  wmrd  of 
the  pagoda,  but  though  formerly  weilprovided  with  luetiu 
ments.  ftc,  it  is  now  almost  in  ruins.  Nankin  baa  iiiriiiMliM 
manufactures  of  satin  and  crape,  the  qnali^  of  tke  fonoer, 
both  plain  and  flgiured^not  being  equailed  by  tliat  ctf . 
other  dty  in  Chma.    The  cotton  fiOiric  called  Ni   ~ 
receives  liM  name  fromthia  dty ;  but  in  feet  it  is 
every  part  of  the  prov.,  and  scarcdy  a  eottafK 
found  where  the  thrifty  housewife  bias  not  a 
weaving  Nankeen.    ( Cima  opened,  L  79.)    Tlie  paper  at 
Nankin  is  hifl^y  esteemed ;  and  Indian-Ink  (as  it  is 
called  in  Europe)  is  manufiwtured  in  large  yiantmrg 
both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  ftMmlng  an  f 
ant  article  of  eommeroe.     Nankki  is  celebrated  aiac 
its  mannfarture  of  artificial  flowers  tram  the  pith  M 
shrub,  and  so  extensive  is  this  branch  of  indnstiy  as 
give  rise  to  a  large  trade.    The  eommeroe  of  tbe  d^  im 
very  oonsiderable,  owing  to  its  position  in  tbe  centre  ai 
the  empire,  and  on  the  Yang-tse>klaxur,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  small  boats  to  the  ports  of  Soo-cbeo-fbo  aad 
Shang-hae,  Ita  great  entrep6ts  fbr  com,  mamiflwtived^ 
goo(k,  and  other  artleles.      Its    eommnnicaitkm  witii 
Pekin  Is  dibcted  by  the  imnerlal  canal,  which  leavea  ^e 
river  about  40  m.  bdow  Mankin :  the  prindnal 
with  the  cap.  is  during  April  and  M^,  when  GMt 
which  acoomplish  tbe  dtstanee  in  about  9  days, 
constantly  emplmred  in  exporting  to  the  Imperisd  eaaxt 
the  produce  of  toe  Nankin  fishery  padted  in  Ice. 
kin,  according  to  Du  Halde,  Is  not  ~ 
literature  than  oommeroe:  tbe  arts 


studied  there  with  great  diligence,  and  it  Aimiahes 
doctors  and  mandarins  than  many  towns  togedier  ;  its 
libraries  are  also  extoisive  and  Tahiataie.  The  book- 
sellers* shops  are  well  provided  with  tbe  best  native  pub- 
lications, and  the  editions  puUlshed  here  are  tlie  moot 
esteemed  in  the  empire. 

Nankin,  which  b^an  to  decrease  In  tbe  time  of  Kn- 
blai-khan,  was  further  diminished  by  the  removal  of  the 
6  great  tribunals'to  Pekin,  which  caused  its  name  Nan- 
kin r*  (}ourtof  the  South ")  tobe changed  to  Kian-nln  in 
all  the  public  acts:  In  common  usage,  however,  it  retaina 
its  old  ^pdUtion.  It  Is  still  the  residence  <rf  one  of  tbe 
great  viceroys  called  Taong'iuk,  to  whose  jnrladktioo 
are  committed  ail  the  Judldal  aflbirs,  not  only  of  this 
oroT.  but  of  that  also  of^  Kiang-H  and  Qem  Jkoisy.  The 
MancbooaTartars  have  here  an  extensive  military  d#p6t 
under  a  genend  of  their  own  nation,  and  tbelr  quutnra 
are  separated  ttoxn.  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  lofty  wall. 
(Dm  Halde,  L  149— IftL  ;  ElUe't  Jonmal  qf  a  Mitt,  to 
China^  269-306. ;  Rater's  Erdkunde  won  JtSen,  ill.  6S1— 
686l  ;  GviKtq^*  CMm  opened,  i.  76-^79. ;  Private  As- 
/om$ation>) 

NANTES  (an.  Namnelte,  or  Civtku  Nammetmm),  a 
large  and  odebrated  commerdd  dty  and  port  of  Franea, 
dep.  Loire-InfBrieure,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Loire,  where  it  Is  Joined  by  the  Brdre  and  Sevre- 
Nantaise,  about  34m.  trook  its  mouth,  and  210m.  S.W. 
Paris ;  lat.  47^  13'  6^'  N.,  long.  P  Vf  W*  W.  Pop.,  la 
1846  <  in.  commO,  88,2M).  **  Nantes  is  a  noUe  dty,  and 
its  situation  can  toarcdy  be  excelled.  It  stands  open 
the  slopes  and  summit  ofa  gentle  hllU  half  eodrded  by 
the  Loire,  which  Is  broad,  dear,  and  tolerably  rapid  ( 
and  its  beauty  is  greatly  increased  bv  several  Islete  iraldi 
dot  the  river  exactly  opposite  to  the  town,  and  which 
are  covwed  with  pretty  country-houses  and  gardens." 
ilnglie,  p.  838.)  The  bonks  of  the  Erdre  loo  are  verr 
agreeable,  aboundteg  with  chesnut  woods,  gardens,  and 
country  bouses.  The  dedivities  of  the  nelgbbourlM 
bills  are  in  great  part  covered  with  vineyards,  which  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  though  tbelr  produce 
be  very  inferior.  Nantes  is  built  mostly  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Loire,  but  partly,  also,  on  the  isUmds  Fitjfdemm  and 
Gtoriette,  In  whioi  are  some  of  the  handsomest  quarters. 
Both  the  N.  bank  and  tbe  islands  are  bordered  by  fine 
quays,  one  of  which,  Qmaidela  Fbeee,  fliU  half  a  league 
la  length,  is  broad,  and  shaded  by  fine  dmsvand  bordered 
with  bdconied  terraces  and  warduMises.  TbeQu^ystfcr 
Braces  and  Port  MatUard  are  also  planted  with  trees, 
being  at  once  well  flrequented  promenades,  and  tbe  prto- 
dpafseats  of  commercial  activity. 

Nantes  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  ramparta  have 
been  mostly  demolished,  and  it  is  now  an  open  town 
communicating  with  4  considerable  suburbs.  To- 
wards the  E.  end  of  the  dty  are  the  Comrs  de  St,  Pierre 
and  St,  Andr4,  two  public  wdks  planted  witta  trees  ana 
sqwrated  by  the  square  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  which  is  a 
statue  of  that  monarch  surmounting  a  "Datic  column 
about  80  ft.  in  bdght.  These  Comrt,  with  tbe  JftMrfr- 
vardy  W.  of  the  Erdr6,  another  fine  promenade  of  the 
same  kind,  are  on  a  portion  of  tbe  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  fortifications.  Thereare,bowever,  some  remains 
existing  of  vadoos  fortresses  erected  in  the  middle  ages. 


b  Iht  I.  pot  or  IbB  da,  ikhthiK  On  tint,  ii  lbs  Ur| 
Bd  tupgrisf  cawl«  of  Um  UKlml  duksi  of  BnttMOf , 
BUI  D<  IrncoUr  buUdtn^  turmmdtd  bf  thict  ihaU 
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TOUd  br  Um  ll^lltmrs  Av  Hi  nubiunuKa.   (Firti.tc. 

bllihcd  H  kmUL  rron  ohicli  SmC  L-Ortnt.  ud 
Bochfort  rmaiwir  npplia  botb  of  >TDrt(Mlu  ud  IB. 
tnimJlliin.     FnrlouMiy  to  the  nralHIkiD.  Iha  bntgrn 

«J^  l^™b  port-     Now'^mEi  Md  Jum  b«£ 

mparluDi  Df  111  tb*  ricb  udl  ntnuin  eountiT  DinrHd 
br  iha  Lolra,  wd  bu  1  cnridcrabl*  inpon  ud  tiniit 
inde.  pwikULulT  wlib  Uia  Fitncb  W.  IdiBm.  S.  a»- 
n™.  uct  th«  dlftnnt  pott«  of  Eojvpa,  Tbe  viKwia 
c«nprlH  BlL  MVU  of  Fnnch   praducv,  bul  prlDdpatlr 

lood.  'reanii  iiUM-rSfci,  lyi,  iblp-NKalU,  *c. 
llM  cbkf  iBporu  in  (uau.  cofce,  md  othor  colonul 
prDduAi ;  GottDD.  iDdlfo,  tbntieTH  brmh  Ac.    Mbocco  b 

tin  ult  aude  In  ib*  dcp..  obt^T  u  Notmomb^ud 
Crotilc.  (SacLoiu  InrimiiDni.)  Tbr cwurni' dutba 
■mouM  loiboul  IS.OOO^OKirr.  ■iisr. 

ilil|H  Ititx  ntirad  ud  cLevtil  ftoB  ibo  port  hi  iJS, 
•ftcltflat  tba  duvtowBti  In  vblcb  tte  rnuifa  ifalpt 
nn  ugitod,  ud  Dm  nmber  to  Hcb. 


0(  lb*  micb  tncuod  In  tb>  diboii 
bukl  or  NntHndUnd,  Men  wlcb 
ft*fa  vd  no  cwtt.  of  oU  :  >  wbklBn 
UlO  HBt  fW.  IMU  «tL  of  >ta>te- 
wbalaUiiH.  Th*|4bhiiriaib<rTb 
fiHC  uUfl^i  ud  «ftayi.  In  the  ■sudd.  ,w  ooeu. 

nriuu,  ud  IJ  TOBiT  bin,  oh  dI  Bhlcb,  boflDDlDC 
>lvMU.>«UI(dil>.  UitaibcbMiii  ud  «>b? 
mu;  nriMb*.  u  (nU  h  tbn  Soe  [niili  o<  tba  S.  of 
Frmacm,  tn  ibnidut  ii  th*  mukau.  AcardlBg  to 
Hon.  (ban  an  aiiia]I)>  Ulbd  In  Hulai  1,TWI  bsUocki, 
MSaalH>,MJIIO  ibaei.aiKl  Sjm  boia. 

Tbainmi^UHlboHbEiaaof  NaUHCiukDDWBi  bat 
btft>»  Oh  eoa^uaat  of  Onid  bj  tb«  Bodhh.  U  na  il- 
lUdT  a  tanildanH*  dlr.  ud  Iba  cap.  of  (ba  WannKla. 
who  dllamtobad  Ibawdm  bf^brir  oiniltlaa  ta 
JuU«  Cmmt.  In  4«,  it  wai  naueoaHtU^  Eeataced  b* 
tba  Hua,  ud,  la  tba  lalddla  of  Iba  Mb  eantutr.  wi 
•ackad  br  tba  Noamau.    In  sn.  K  waa  uddad  to  tha 

mahied  down  ta  tba  BkBofOuilUnfdaB  villi  Finn, 
bftbaBunbaaof ■mcar-BritaBnitoLoabXIl.  Bat 
tlintaa  la  cbMrdlMlBiubbad  in  bluori  troB  Iba  buooa 
edlctlwad  bata  In  liSl  b<  HniT  I V . .  ud  bcaia  cillad 

tha  fraa  aiardaa^  their  rallgton.  and  an  e^nal  claim 


hu  prodiieed  mimarotia  diiUnKiiLabed  iii<UrldDali»  In- 
clndliic  *iaa.  DuchMi  of  BrittuT  i  tbe  Knptju  m- 
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NANTWICH. 


NAPLES  (KINGDOM  OF). 


Fiiesdi.  Little  atteotlon,  however,  it  ptid  to  agrkol- 
tore,  and  both  sheep  and  cows  are  fed  on  oommon  pa** 
turea.  The  p<9.  ia  chiefly  empioTjrd  In  the  whale  or 
other  flsheries,  and  the  Momen  nave  acquired  great 
celebrity  for  their  etiterpriae,  ikill,  and  succeM.  In  1838, 
13  ihlpt  and  3  schooners  arriTed  in  port,  fh>ra  the  whale  - 
fishery,  laden  with  31 ,730  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  and  6.200  of 
whale  oil .  The  town  of  Nantucket  is  situated  on  the  arm 
of  a  small  Ixay  on  the  N .  W .  side  of  the  island :  it  comprises 
about  750  houses,  chiefly  of  wood,  severnl  places  or  wor. 
ship,  2  banks,  2  insurance  companies,  a  woollen-doth 
manufactory,  and  30  spermaceti  establishments,  em* 
ploying  a  capital  of  600,000  dollars.  Its  harbour  is  nearlv 
landlocked,  tolerably  deep,  and  well  protected  from  all 
winds  ;  a  lighthouse  stands  at  its  S.  extremity.  In  1849, 
the  aggregate  burden  or  the  vessels,  belonging  to  this 
port,  amounted,  according  to  the  official  returns,  to 
30,157  tons,  that  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery  being 
•stimated  at  about  35,000.  {Official  Reports  ;  Dapm' 
partes  Go*.:  Enqfct.  Amer.  ifc.) 

NANTWICH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
oo.  Chester,  and  hund.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Weaver, 
crossed  here  by  a  itone  bridge.  17|  m.  S.>V.  Chester,  and 
146  m.  W.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  par.  (comprising  5 
townships),  3,490  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  5,921 :  do.  of 
township,  5,489.  It  is  situated  in  a  luxuriant  vale  near 
the  bordera  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  Is  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  and  comprise*  3  principal  streets,  badly 
paved  and  lined  with  mean-lookiog  bouses,  uniting  near 
the  church,  a  ver  v  beautiiUI  cruciform  building  of  redsand. 
stone,  built  in  the  early  English  style,  and  highly  orna- 
mental, with  an  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  ti  ansepla.  There  are  likewise  several 
places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools,  which,  in  1835,  fiimlshed  instruction  to  840  chil- 
dren of  both  *exe*.  Two  endowed  day-schools  are  attended 
by  about  130  children ;  and  there  are  several  alms-houae*. 
betides  minor  charities.  A  market-house  and  town-hall 
were  built  In  the  last  century.  Nantwich  formerly  owed 
its  prosperity  to  the  abundance  of  its  salt  springs ;  but 
onlv  one  spring  is  now  worked,  and  nearly  the  whole 
trade  ha*  been  removed  to  other  places.  Large  quan- 
titiet  of  excellent  cheese  are  made  In  the  town  and  its 
fertile  neighbourhood ;  beside*  which,  the  manufacture 
oi  shoe*  for  the  London  market  forms  an  important 
branch  of  Induatry.  Cotton  goods,  also,  are  made  here 
hi  considerable  quantities;  and  In  1839  there  was  a 
cotton-mill,  employing  111  hands.  The  glove  trade  la 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Great  facilities  of  inter- 
course are  Aimished  by  the  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool, as  well  as  by  the  Chester  and  Ellesmere,  canals  i 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  pa**es  at  only  a  few  mile** 
distance.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here ; 
and  it  la  the  seat  of  a  county  court,  before  which  698 
plaints  were  entered  In  1848.  Markets  on  Saturday ;  amd 
fkirs.  May  15.,  June  13.,  Sept.  4.,  and  Dec.  4.  18, 19. 

Nantwich,  mentioned  In  Domesday  simply  a*  **  Wich,** 
was  the  scene,  in  1069,  of  an  unsuceewftil  attempt  by 
the  Cheshiremen  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Norman*. 
In  1438  and  1583,  the  town  suffered  considerably  fkx>m 
flre:  and  during  the  parliamentary  wars,  it  was  beai^ed 
by  the  royalists  under  Lord  Byron,  but  soon  afterward* 
relieved  by  Sir  Thoma*  Fairfax.  It  a^  deserve*  notice, 
from  h«ving  been  the  birthplace  of  General  Haniaon,  one 
of  the  regidde*,  and  of  Milton**  widow,  who  died  here  in 
1796. 

NAPLES  (KINGDOM  OF),  otherwise 
called  the  Kingdom  of  tbs  Two  Siciliss,  a 
European  state  of  the  second  class,  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  Magna  Gneda  of  antiquity,  com- 
prisin^  the  S.  portion  of  Italy,  with  Sicily  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  included  between  the  S6th 
and  4Sd  degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  12ih  and  19th 
of  £.  long.  It  has  N.  the  Papal  States,  E.  the 
Adiiatic,  and  elsewhere  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
total  area  may  be  estimated  at  about  42,000 
sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  at  about  8,500,000. 

The  Neapolitan  territory  is  divided  into  two 
principal  portion*,  the  continental  and  the  insular,  the  first 
being  called  the  Doming  at  di  qua  del  Faro  (the  country 
on  this  side  the  Faro,  or  straits  of  Messina)  and  the  latter, 
the  Domini)  atdiladri  Faro  (or  the  country  beyond  the 
Faro).  The  latter  portion  will  be  fully  treated  of  under 
the  head  Sicily  ;  we  have  now  onl>  to  deal  with  the 
continental  portion,  the  area,  population,  MibdivUion*, 
Ac.  of  which  are  a*  follow :  —  [See  top  of  next  col.] 

Pktnical  Qeoerapkjf.  The  continental  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  limit*  of  which  have  acarcely  va- 
ried for  the  last  8  centuries,  is  about  400  m.  in  length, 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and  130  m.  in  Ita  greatest  breadth, 
from  Ciq>e  CampanelU  to  the  Oarganian  promontory. 
Its  shape  Is  very  Irregular ;  at  its  S  B.  extremity  are 
the  two  peninsula*  of  Calabria  and  Otranto,  forming  one 
the  foot  and  the  other  the  heel  of  the  boot  which  Italy 


nuvloon. 

AiaalB 
tq.  m. 

Pop.  IB 

1?«5. 

Q«C«^ 

Naples  (Napolcuuio) 

Terra  di  LaToro      -        -       . 

Prlndpato  ntra     •       -       . 

Prlodpato  Ultra     •       .       . 

8aniiio(MoUMl       •       •       - 

Abnuio  Chra  ... 
Ultra  I.  .  .  - 
Ultra  11. .       -       . 

Capltanata       .... 

TanadiBari  .  -  . 
Otranto     •       •       • 

BadHcaU        .... 

CalatartaCttra  -  •  . 
Ultra  I.  -  .  - 
Ulna  II.  -      -       . 

Total  -       - 

IW 
S,34l 
S.6I4 
l,KS« 
1,«16 
1,687 
1.1X9 
«,195 
S,714 
1,711 
«,6»i9 
.1,X63 
3,5« 
1,486 
1,787 

31,407 

780,494 
7V1,971 
637,606 
S8I,M7 
3AS,USS 
30 ',746 
SI6.486 
307,708 
3II.AI7 
4913'.! 
40I,4H8 
481, V«8 
4H,93S 
306,3»l 
37-^,281 

Naplca. 

Capaa; 

Sdhmo. 

AvrillM. 

Caiiiptib— ■ 

Chietl. 

Aq^ila. 

bSt" 

Lccev. 
Poi«ua. 

6,381,706 

I*  *uppo*ed  to  re*emUe,  while  to  the  N.W.  of  tlia  latter 
I*  the  conspicuous  promontory  of  Gargano,  extendtog 
Into  the  Adriatic,  representing  the  spur.  On  the  W. 
coast  also  are  many  promontories  and  headlands,  as 
those  of  Sorrento,  Gaeta,  Baiae.Cape  Vnticano.  and  others, 
which  respectively  bound  the  Day  of  Naples,  the  Gulpba 
of  Gaeta,  Salerno,  Policastro,  sr.  Eulemla,  ftc    The 

gmlnsulas  of  Calabria  and  Otranto  inclose  the  extensive 
ulph  of  Taranio,  N.  and  &  of  which  are  the  less  spa- 
dous  Gulphs  of  Manftredonia  and  Squillace.  The  coasts 
are  for  the  most  part  bold  and  abrupt,  but  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  are  much  more  so  than  the  B.  and  N.K.  On  either 
side,  however,  the  kingdom  has  several  good  ports. 

The  surface  of  Naples,  like  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  Is  mountainous,  hut  It  contains  exteoslve  and 
beautiful  plains  and  vallej-s,  which  under  the  inloence 
of  an  Invariably  mild  climate  present  a  laxnrlanee  of 
vegetation,  and  a  beauty  of  scenery,  hardly  to  \m  met  wHh 
In  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  Apennines  travcrae 
the  kingdom  nearly  in  Its  centre  from  end  to  end. 
In  the  Abruzsi,  where  thejr  reach  their  greatest  altitude, 
they  consist  of  three  lateral  ranges,  but  these  unite  near 
Isarnia,  and  the  main  chain  thence  proceeds  undivfclod 
to  Monte  Caruso,  about  14  m.  N.  Fotensa,  where  It 
finally  bifurcates,  the  principal  range  running  through 
Calabria  to  iu  farthest  extremity,  and  a  lees  elevated 
range  through  the  S.  part  of  Apulia.  Many  important 
ramifications  are  given  off  by  the  Apennines,  both  before 
and  after  their  bimrcation,  a*  that  forming  the  lofty  pro- 
montory of  Sorrento,  that  <tf  Garnno,  the  moontain 
knot  ol*^  La  Sila  In  CalabHa,  See.  The  Apennines  rise 
to  a  much  greater  elevation  in  S.  than  In  Central  Italy. 
The  Qran  Sasso  d* Italia  (M.  Corno)  In  the  Alyruaal, 
reaches  the  height  of  10.186  Bng.  ft.,  and  M.  MajelU.  ia 
the  same  prov.,  that  of  9,325  ft.  There  are  some  separate 
or  detached  groups  of  mountains,  of  which  Vesuvius, 
though  not  the  largest.  Is  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  It 
owes  this  distinction  to  Iu  situation  close  to  tlie  cky  of 
Naples,  and  still  more  to  lu  having  long  been  an  acdve 
and  aometlmes  a  most  destructive  volcano,  JBtmmi  igmit 
imitator. 

The  largest  of  the  Neapolitan  plains  is  that  of  Ca- 
pltanata,  having  Fofi^a  in  It*  centre.  It  I*  mostly  an. 
proprUted  to  pasture,  and  I*  in  part  sandy  and  arid. 
(See  anii,  p.  07.)  But  the  most  celebrated  phdn  Is 
that  of  the  Terra  di  Lavwo  round  Naples,  ancleatly 
the  Campania  Felit^  an  epithet  to  which  It  i*  *tlll  well 
entitled.  The  choicest  gift*  of  nature  have  been  lavished 
upon  this  noble  plain.  It  Is  above  40  m.  In  length  by 
fh>m  1ft  m.  to  90  m.  In  breadth,  and,  excepting  Vesuvius 
and  a  ridge  between  Naples  and  Bllsenum,  it  Is  every- 
where a  dead  level.  The  soil,  which  is  deep  and  loamy, 
is  of  the  most  extraordinary  fertility,  frequently  pr»> 
dudng  two  crops  to  a  season.  It  Is  carefblly,  if  not  skil- 
fully, cultivated;  the  vegetation  Is  most  luxuriant;  and 
twing  f^-ee  ftrom  malaria,  the  air  mild  and  genial,  and  th« 
sky  usually  clear,  it  goes  fkr  to  realise  the  poetical  de- 
scription* of  the  Eljr*lan  fields  —  (hnminm  nam  moda 
Italia,  sed  toto  orbe  terrarum^  tmlekerrima  Catmpamiet 
plaga  e$t.  Nihil  moUitu  ectto :  deniqwe  bit  floribm*  aer- 
nai,  Nikil  mberiui  toto:  idea  UbeH  Cereri  eertmmem 
dieitur.    (  ntrmt,  lib.  I.  cap.  16. ;  see  also  ante,  p.  fi7. ) 

The  rioert  are  numerous,  but  mostly  Inconskkrable. 
The  principal  are  the  Garigliano  (an.  Lirit),  and  th« 
Voltumo  flowing  through  Campania  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Pescara,  Bifemo,  Canoelaro,  Cervaro,  Ofknto 
(an.  Aufidus),  ftc.  fkllhif  Into  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  Bra- 
dano.  fiaaiento,  Crati,  «c.  which  carry  thdr  water*  to 
the  Gulph  of  Taranto. 

The  only  lake  of  any  aise  1*  that  of  Celano  or  Fuctno 
(an.  Fmcinu$)y  in  Abruszo  Ultra,  11  m.  in  length  t^ 
7  m.  In  Its  greatest  breadth.  In  a  basin  surrouoded  by 
high  mountain*.  This  lake  receives  the  waters  of  ••- 
vend  considerable   streams,  and   having   no  outlet  I* 

?»t,  occaaiooally,  to  oversurrad  the  Mirroundlng  country, 
o  obvbte  thi*  efllect.  the  Emperor  Claodiu*,  In  inu- 
ution  of  a  similar  undertaking  at  the  Alban  Lake  (see 
Vol.  I.  48.  of  this  aork),  carried  an  emittario,  or  aque- 
duct, 3  m.  in  length,  partly  by  tunnelling  and  partly  by 
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o  bM  Hut  mini  Inn  li  sarer  tUvn^ud  i  ml  it 
8,  iiiimlli  of  U*  UBCdaa,  tba  iIm.  pain, lad 
IT  InainI  aluu  Iswtah  in  Ika  ap«  rir.  la  Ita> 
u  wl  ntlqik  ft  Of  *»t  ot  tba  ipiwlahn,  maw 


MniyjM. 

Mb,  ad  nmalai  aah  a  ihon  Uma  an  tha 
uaii :  biU  la  tba  Mfbir  pankm  ef  tha  Abm^  Ac. 
caUifvliilvbrtaietacaDdtaiiacoBtbnHd.  IW* 
■  Duiked  dUbnma  lotlia  dliaaU  an  tba  B.  and  W. 
M  gf  tha  ApBBlaaa.  In  tba  pWn  a(  Apuba  and 
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— ii,irld,aBd~ata(M  diaa«,iiad.  durlac  u 


inln  aivau  la  Iha  S^  lad  an  tba  nmdnialaiiil  racfca  In 
tEamA  chain  <tn  tha  AbraiM  to  Iha  and  ot  CUaMa. 
tlna,  kt.  and  acananulad  <ai  iltber  lUa  ln>  tba  catea- 
rami  iHtnalkiaat  of  WUefa  tba  Italian  pcDioouaia  Balnlf 
eofnpofcd.  CalcareoiH  or  fand^  Carmatloaa  caaaHEKa 
Iba  principal  porHoa  of  tba  owr  aoUi  bat  In  Kna 
parta,  Hpaclallf  In  tha  nalshbaiirboad  of  tha  capital,  the 
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tnW  AaAarta).  that  tn  IM*  tbcra  >are  In  nntliicnlal 
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•boslaa  that  thara  li,  In  bet.  aaarlji  a  profiMor  for 
ncrriaBini  b)  thla  wt  of  tba  klnidaai  I  (firl  M, 
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piBcikabla.bTl 
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^f  boldlnt  land  by  (eEunti  dlAn  In  dlf. 
litr£ij  Ttmta  (ha  capital  ud  dtowhore. 
■ot  occupied  br  the  prDprtator.  li  BHHtIr 
DriorlSaciaa.  on  fha  mttn^  tjumn  f 
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wHbuudlu tbiiiapMai  (iTen  UiladuHiT  oriaUnn. 
intculmin  li  Kill  ninHMlf  Iwiirird.  The  Bobllln. 
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■dequftle  aplul  or  ikfU.  Dnliuffe  hi  lamequvteni 
aDdlrrl^xllaii  Id  eUbcn»  bboush  of  eiumtlil  bnponanee, 
an  teDerilly  DDglecled;  md  tba  towtaf  ot  uHfleUl 
gtmMM,  aod  evvD  tbe  applic«6oa  of  muiiiTO.  an  &im. 
panilTelr  naksawn.  <'  Firaini  loiplemniu.  cuu, 
plougba,  and  tooli  of  eferr  kind  are  of  tbe   moM 

BOD  klDdt  o(  iralii  'are  wbStT^ie.  or  'mJ^  ^1 
and,  la  the  eoMar  tmutloDi.  rn.  In  CaUbrta.  ud  thi 
more  dtotant  prorlDEn.  gnlii  l>  ihnuhEd  out  bji 
diiHnf  can  ever  It.  or  In  uamiiltng  It  with  the  tntt 
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•Unpla.  tha  uU  ti 
linneS  lip.  eion  bj  < 

lunedlace  preparatli 


ler,      AcooTdlnj  lo 
ortbe  k^ikim. 


to  iht  com  cTOpi-  Mdit  Barta»  lDdeed»  oftbe  ud 
exnpt  «h#re  tHra  li  a  aeddflDc*  of  watar,  arv 
ordlnarUy  fHtUei  tbe  cropi  -'  -■■— ■  — ■  — '■ 


le  tbat  Id  Great  Brtlalii  wonU  be 
racksned  to  appnadi  elaaaif  to  abaoluta  tDdlfenea. 
But  UDder  lucb  a  dteate,  awl  occup/liif  nch  a  boO. 
Ihtj  do  not  oftw  Hilhr  the  •urene  of  nut.  Tbej 
nralr.  bowenr,  partake  of  anf  of  Iba  edJoTBianu  and 
lomrlat  of  liH,  othar  tbao  thcae  wbhrh  tha^  ibar*  in 

or  tbe  datlrt  a#  riitaia  In  tbe  vorld,  aod  wllbnit  B117 
luwiiladfaot  the  liberal,  ad  but  little  of  tbe  mecha- 
nical arta,  the*  paai  their  daft  In  a  itata  of  bnitlab 
apatb^  aod  iDdwreDce. 

The  plain  of  Somuto,  acetmllaa  tA  Cbitflairriatix,  !■ 
alnual  Iba  onl;  pan  of  the  klDtnnm  of  N^ilea  when 
afrkultun  nr  be  tald  to  he  lUllbUv  end  aetiraly 

wheat,' Mimdbr  dorer;  Mb.  BeloDa.  lOllDw^  br 
peaia  or  beau  I  laaktaig  S  enfa  In  t  rtara.  Next  to  tbe 
•ban.  rioa,  bartn.  lye.  onloBa,  a«l  other  Utcbaa  fga- 
at  Tarlooa  kiDdi.  Ibrm  Ott  prtaMlpal  producta  1  and  enefa 
Blfbt  b*  produmd  la  quanihlea  at  leut  a«ual  to  twice 
tb*  coonniplloa  of  the  Inbab.  lite  oUra  It  found  In 
all  the  low  and  tamperata  parta  of  the  eounir*.  and  Hi 
olliire  U  wIdelT  aitaodeJ^  Jd  Apulia.  aH>adaltr,  a 
ftegoeDlli  reach  tbeenUnairilaaDtoakii  aDdtbrouah. 
out  the  proT.  of  Barl,  aDd  a  pan  at  that  of  Otranto,  a 

nod  oli  rear,  tba  produce  of  tlHae  prova.  waa  atfinated 
at  taxodo  tataac  AjU.OOO  ^i.).  In  Calabria.  aLio, 
■Ton  Boaaano  to  Otola.  ollraa  arow  Id  freel  ebondaoce  i 
and  the  W.  ihon  of  the  UsfJoia,  tnei  the  lait-nainaJ 
>owDtaOaala.pioducai  laraaquaintleeof  oA.  Tbeara- 
reae  aoDDil  prod»  of  c:alalirla  fi  kU: 
adwa.    Tba  enllnra  of  tbe  oHiia,  and  th 


Sbi*«Snv% Mala  ^;aar ; 
be  Ihrea  reva  codiDjr  wiito 


.ucca  1  a  aupariorlty  for  whkfa  It  fa  malnlv  Indebted  to 
■e  htlaanca  of  ihV  taft  cMaina.  Id  wbtcb  tba  oil  It 
DMed  belbra  bcini  iblpped.    (8ea  Vol.  I.  p.na.) 

poUlan  wTnca  ar<i  moKI*  foil  bodied,  and  ictne 
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feet  above  tbo    fraund.   which  la 


u  (anenl  Id  S.  Italr. 


Tha  irlofli  of  TarantD,  Gerace.  and  otbar  parti  ef 
Apulia  and  Calatarfa.  mlihl  baooaga  nty  anparlor  br 
proper  traatioent.  Bound  Veauvlui  tome  Bne  aiuwlba 
ara  obtained,  amonf  whMb  It  tba  eetaWaiad  fag» 

Suantttr  STOwn  btfiiv  wnalL  ud  prlncballr  parchaiej 
ir  tbe  oort.  On  the  whota.  UHWh  t&e  wlnea  of 
N^laa  be  prtihabl;r  Hperlor  to  tboae  of  tbe  mt  of  Ualj, 
th«r  are  1017  htferlor  to  ibBH  of  Fnnea  or  Spete ;  an 
■eldom  met  with  out  of  Ualf ;  and.  otcept  tba  avntf 

Ormiei  and  femou  ara  ^nnm  Id  Ibt^  qq 
Capttaoau  and  about  Salemo  and  Renlo.  ft 

tobacco  la  pcetlr  laiaelr  cnldraled  In  Bail  aw 
and  laftoate  CiOabrlB  Dltra,  the  Abnuii,aad : 
But.  eaceptlDC  Pax  and  hemp,  which  are  eU^ 
llTale^  Ibw  cnpi  fbrDlab  mBterlaN  fbr  dwh 
tbaie,  aenarallj  ■paaUnjr,  bahif  Imported  ba 
UqDoHce  ii  irowD  In  Calabria  and  tha  Ajw 


oceopatton.  tboocfa  tt 
mama  thar  collect.  1 
p<5Xr|ti  ailecaon. 


bout  Ij-  ibr  everr  retuic  at 
b  alto  nraduEcd  near  fi^ 
I  fi  tar&K  par  roM*  an 


laeoC  tbe  iBparta^f 
gnaitlc  and  o&er  ds- 
tbacamnnualpiupatj  m'~ 
da  ware  EaUed,  aDd  tba  frv 


therocaupladwaaMitdactad  to  tlUatai  bnt,  irfteaain 
bToarahlehaneeta,  ttia  hQ  waa  ubaiuted  1  andllwa 
further  eipoicd  totberadonb»edrio»eB™efInundatloai 
wbleh,  bj  wnhlof  aw^  lb*  laiiuld  aDd  ttonaa  ftoia  lb 


«  arouDd  occwMad  Iv 
idlalaleralandlbRIK 
aDC«|Ballhar  iaaar 

ili&OD.  Tbiae  rec^athHirhiiTe  diacfcad  thadtaiE- 
ts  nieleu ;  fiv  allhooafa  ha  laaDi  paru  of  tbe  Inlerlec 
than  la  abundaDce  of  Umber  admbiblr  adapted  for  lUp. 


Indltldnalt  la  Improra  tbe  roeda  bf  prahlblUnc  tbe  ec- 
cul  dawn  bf  lajlDf  a  haaif  diiij  « 


,  _"lhe  Roman^'lu  alli*«  ha<^ 
im,  wbkb.  for  a  lima,  nplaMf 

ery  o<h  waa  allowed  to  applj  tha 
»  pauunce  or  lUlice.    But  In  1»IT. 


e  o(°dl»rnl'°£faML.  and  s 


—  Tb>  eitnonUnuj  feriilin  of 
viTietT  and  mpeiior  quality  of  bar 
,  and  )»r  admCnble  iituation,  giTr 


TaDUgHH 

I   DUurJil  adTantagea  have  bcerii  in  thia  iHpcct, 
'■■  ^--,1  DuJliAed  bT  tbe  perrcne  policy  of  her 

, . _,-   „ JDWDL      Her  oils,    lilka,   lulphuf,   corn, 

Acr.na]rH»alBoM>hoUfgDT^MM*feodiaadla((i    winea,  &e.,  would  all   mtet  wiih  ft  read,  aod 

rmm?  "ii^,y  r-iriiir   il m -rii    iirH j  nf1hi?ir  irir   Aicturad  good)  and  other  producM  wbicb  fonigii. 


lotbcMaapoliun 


_ noort  from  Ui*  UnadoiD'    The 

fiHWt  avuun  o(  lUk  b  i>iadm<  fai  Ib>  pni'L  of  La. 
WB.PilBelpafaDdCaliibrlfcUitKpc^aUitbalaM.  A( 
Baaglg.ta  iiatSnilar.  —ajliMmia  HvSiii  baoHi  n- 

HKwolb».,«RliVM64)O0daau,nnaapstlad  ra* 
aa<  wranhl.  (Jtrrtirtri.r.  W.)  Tba  milnAir  li  ■»■ 

Bon  conpwt  than  that  g(  «Uw  pkU  gf  tba  U^dota  i 
a  taBHqiHDC^  Uh  loniHl,  oT  Iba  nrw  bataf  M 
wUb  Uh  laaf  of  tb*  M  BBlbarn  rimllir  to  that  pmr. 
Hwh  lau  atUDMoB  b.  bavarar,  fM  to  Iba  cnllan  of 
doB.,  tbuiD M. kalr.  In  tba?£S£r  fi<  MBlaa. whan 
two  eroDi  sf  edcaau  ara  aDDoaDj  ooUactad,  tba  bvatdan 
ofiUbworaii  an  awMPUMd  to  baj  umbaiiT  Iwa  at 
a  tear  nta.  at  Iba  HBa  do*  Oat  tbar  Bia  tba  porW  H 

*T&j(i*cr<aniik  nan  to  (ba  fcnfolM  Inachaa  <K 
hkduKrr.    Tba  tou^  (A»M«n' MfMHa)  naqiMiM  lb* 


tbt  BwIriipoUa  BAd  Dthar  tvc*  tovUi  *1tb  tvch  Umi 
maani  ana  eapttaJ.  that  Iba^  art  antlralr  bKapacUa 

oonoo  fKlotj,  a  iort  o*  aaTenuDanl  numopokj  « 
hlUbad  H  Balarao,  Hna  tfint  ago,  and  itaa  Inn  m 


__iB*dr  hatlnpb „„ „ — 

rin  dutica.  But  tbii  wm  not  a)l(  for  aome  of 
the  moM  ImporUDt  articlet  of  nallie  produce 
inc.  oil,  >rgal,  bcmp,  lulpbur,  akina,  and  wool, 
van  aubjactcil,  on  being  tiport«d,  lo  btmrf 
dutiri.  But  wc  art  glad  lo  haTS  <o  my  tbmt  of 
late  yt»Tt  xhltjtio  de  k  poUcj'  hai  been  a 
ably  modifled.      Tl 

wbolly  ccaaad  la  II „ 

dutf  of  301.  a  ton  on  oLIre  oil  whan  eiponed  on 
*      !gn  ixKtonu  hai,  alio,  ceased.     Varioui  r^ 


iport  dutT  on   lulphur 


Import!  1  and  but  h 
•Dcei  by  which  Ni 


alio,oi 


xr^ 


n  the  dutia*  on 
Erl^  be«D  aKilated, 


fccted-  TbcboAdiiuof  goodi  il  hardly  pennitted 
lo  any  part  of  the  kingdom;  Inoihcr  wordi,  moat 
foreign  goodimiut  pay  duty  on  belu  Imported, 
and  DO  pan  of  thil  dut^  1i  rernttted,  or  drawn 
back,  on  their  being  1^">  re-exported. 

Under  iiub  multiplied  difficultiri  the  wondtr 
la,  not  thdtthecomnieKcof  thecDuntiybailMen 
coaflned  irltbin  comparMiTel^  narrow  limiti,  but 

ba.  The  great  superiority  enjoyed  by  Naptet  in 
the  production  of  certain  articlea,  and  tbe  nnti 
of  in*  peo|)1e  originating  In  Ihe  low  (late  of 
maaubcturta,  nud  tbe  demand  Tor  colonial  pro- 
duct!, tplcea.  dye-KuBk,  and  other  indiipaniabl* 
■Itlclea,  proTcd  too  ilrong  for  the  anli-commm'- 
dal  policy  of  the  goremmenl,  and  occasioned 
conndarable  intarcoune  with  fbreignera.  No 
accurate  ■ceounta  hara,  bonetcr,  been  published 
of  Ihe  quantltlti  and  values  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  Into,  and  eiported  from,  the 
Neapolitan  dominions;   but,   according  to  the 


eniiil  portion  of  tbe  country  niHt  1 
about  2,000,000^,  and  thai  of  tbi 

Dllens,  Mneni.  and  other  manufactured  gDoda 
^r,  coSte,  and  other  colonial  produf-     -' 


ited 


i  hard'i 


eaporta  consist  princi pally  of  ol 


liquorice,  coral 
tinental  Naplel  . 


,   &c 


"'I'lTuX" 


'US^t 
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Tided  into  19  once  =  10*38  Bng.  in.  The  NeepoliUn 
mile  of  7,000  palmi  =  mbout  1|  Kng.  m.  t  the  m<igia  = 
Td  Ei\f .  acre.  Accounts  are  liept  in  ducats  (Si.  5}tf. 
each)  divided  into  iO  carlini  and  lOOgrani.  {Ba&i ;  Ser- 
rUtori^Ae.) 

The  Oovcmment  Is  a  monarchy,  hereditary  in  both  the 
male  and  female  line ;  and  at  present  in  the  liands  of  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  monarchy  in  re- 
spect to  the  continental  portion  of  the  l(,ingdom,  was 
formerly  quite  unlimited,  while  Sicily  had  a  parliament 
of  its  own.  But  in  1821  a  eonsuita  was  established  for 
each  separate  division  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.;  that  for 
the  continental  portion  consisting  of  16  mems.,  and  that 
for  Sicily  of  8  mems.,  appointed  bv  the  government  fh>m 
lists  of  candidates  named  by  the  inhatw.  of  the  different 
proTS.  Each  eonsuita  was  presided  over  by  a  vice-presi- 
dent  nominated  by  the  king ;  and  both  assemblies  fre- 
quently meet  in  one,  termed  the  etmeulta  generale,  in 
which  a  state  minister,  sJso  appointed  by  the  uog,  sat  as 
president.  In  1837,  these  con$uUe  parUeolari  were  per- 
manently amalgamated  into  one  parliament,  which  sits 
at  Naples.  But  the  functions  of  this  body  are  of  the 
most  restricted  description  ;  and,  as  Is  truly  observed  in  the 
**Quadro  del  Goremo,"  non  v*ha  altra  suprema  am- 
toritd  Ugtslativa  eke  queUa  del  monarca  ;  eua  i  asta. 
/m/a,  ed  tn  qualmnque  moda/aeda  egU  conoecere  la  $ma 
vohntA  debhano  i  sudditi  obhedirvi.  The  king  is,  how- 
ever, assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  9  ministers,  and  a  privy 
council  composed  principally  of  noblemen. 

Every  province  is  goveruM  by  an  iniendente  appointed 
by  the  aing,  to  whom  all  the  internal  administration  of 
the  proT.  is  confided :  at  the  head  of  every  district  (c^- 
eonaario)  is  a  sub-intendent ;  and  in  every  commune  a 
syndic  or  mayor.  Bach  commune  has  also  a  body  of 
decurlons  elected  fhnn  the  heads  of  families  paying 
taxes  of  ttom  18  to  94  ducats  a  year,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  who  consult,  under  the  preddencv  of  the 
syndic,  on  the  aUklrs  of  the  commune,  fixing  tne  rates, 
and  appointing  municipal  officers ;  but  their  resolutions 
do  not  acquire  the  force  of  law  till  they  have  received  tlie 
sanction  of  the  intendente.  Every  district  has  a  council 
of  10  mems. ;  and  in  every  prov.  Is  a  council  of  fh>m  15 
Co  90  mems.,  nominated  by  tne  communes,  and  chosen  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior ;  which  council  assembles 
once  a  year  to  examine  the  proposals  of  the  district 
councils,  to  draw  up,  under  the  direction  of  the  intoid- 
ant,  the  projects  proposed  for  the  prov.,  and  to  examine 
the  provincial  accounts,  *c.  Tne  provincial  council 
must  not,  however,  consult  upon  any  matters  but  such  as 
are  submitted  to  it ;  and  the  entire  authoritv  in  the  prov. 
remains  with  the  intendant  and  his  council,  which  con- 
sist of  tnm  S  to  5  mems.,  and  is  formed  after  the  model  of 
the  French  con$eil  de  prifechtre. 

Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme  court  of  cassa- 
tion in  the  capital ;  high  civil  courts  at  Naples,  Aquila, 
Trani,  and  Catansaro ;  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  the 
capltM  of  each  province,  by  a  Judge d*mlnf9(M>is«  in  each 
district,  with  authority  from  the  provincial  criminal 
court;  and  by  a  eoneiticdore  in  each  commune,  who 
decide  in  cases  to  the  amount  of  6  ducats.  In  1834,  tri- 
bunals of  commerce  were  in  operation  at  Naples,  Foggia, 
and  Monteleone.  Judges,  as  well  as  most  other  nmc- 
tlonaries,  usually  hold  their  sApointments  for  3  years. 
Trials  are  pubUc,  and  the  code  of  laws,  as  well  as  the 
Judicial  forms,  established  by  the  French,  have  been 
generally  adopted,  except  that  trials  by  Jury  are  unknown. 
Some  late  statistics  and  details  show  that  the  average  of 
persons  accused  is  as  1  to  1,090,  and  ofthose  convicted  as  1 
to  1  438  of  the  pop.  OfA,813  accusations,  in  a  given  period, 
104  were  for  ofltoces  against  religion,  996  for  homicade,  in- 
tentional or  otherwise,  and  1 ,708  for  violations  of  property. 
In  Capitanata,  1  In  607  of  the  pop.  was  convicted ;  in 
Abmsso  Ultra,  1  In  9,611.  The  proportion  of  the  ac- 
cused, was  1  In  660  of  the  rural  pop.,  1  tn  199  of  artisans 
and  servants,  1  in  608  of  persons  occupied  in  liberal  arts, 
and  1  fan  9,819  of  landed  proprietors.  ( Von  Raumer^s 
Itatif,  4c.  M.  999—930.)    According  to  these  reports,  Ca- 

Ititanata  is  a  province  distinguished  for  crime ;  and  both 
t  and  Sannio  have  been.  In  Csct,  noted  for  brIgandaM 
on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Craven  states,  that  ev«i  the  o- 
vourite  amusements  of  the  children,  in  some  districts 
In  these  provinces,  consist  In  modi  representations  of 
attacks  by  brigands  on  travellers,  ftc.  In  which  the 
former  Invariably  gain  the  advantage.  The  country 
bordering  on  the  Papal  territories  is  also  inbmous  for 
robberies.  Under  the  French,  the  police  was  ntU  or- 
ganised, but  it  is  now  extremely  corrupt  and  bad.  Po- 
pular feeling,  in  the  capital  at  least,  is  also  generally 
in  Ikvour  of  an  ofliender. 

Tke  estabUsked  religion  Is  the  Ron.  Catbolic;  bat 
the  S.  provinces  have  about  76,000  Gredis,  chiefly  the 
tfeseendants  of  Greek  colonists,  who  settled  In  S.  Italy 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  eraplreby  the  Turks. 
Jews  are  few  ;  and  there  are  only  about  800  Protestants 
In  the  kingdom.  In  the  continental  dominions  of  Naples, 
there  are  90  archbishops  and  66  bishops,  each  of  whom 
reoelves  an  income  of  not  less  than  lOOOdueaU.    Ac- 
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cording  to  Serrlstori  there  were  altogether.  In  IsaTi 
96,304  secular,  and  90,906  regular  clergy.  Under  the 
French,  in  1807,  about  290 convents  weredlss<dvod,  their 
conventual  property  sold  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the 
state,  and  the  monks,  ftc.  allowed  only  n  small  stipend 
annually,  which  sum  was  afterwards  considerably  di- 
minished. But,  as  already  stated,  since  1890,  ererj  thim 
has  been  moving  in  the  contrary  direction.  Many  ooo- 
vents  and  religious  foundations  have  been  restored; 
many  new  ecclesiastical  fi^emities  founded;  and  the 
Jesuits  have  been  re-established  and  endowML  Aceord- 
ing  to  the  concordat  concluded  with  the  Papal  court  In 
1818,  the  pope  has  the  sole  privilege  of  confirming  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Neapolitan  dominiam 
In  their  sees,  with  other  important  privilege*.  Stm. 
however,  "  the  Neapolitan  government  does  not  allow 
the  publication  and  application  of  any  Papal  rescript* 
without  its  own  consent,  and  displays  such  ftrmnces, 
nay,  sometimes  severity,  in  matters  conoeming  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  as  the  court  of  Rome  would  scarcely 
suffer  a  Protestant  sovereign  to  exercise  wUhout  repri- 
mand.'*   (Raumer's  Italjf,  ^  11.  91^) 

Public  instruction  Is  in  the  roost  miserable  state.  Po- 
pular or  elementary  instruction  is  confided  to  the  der^. 
The  Jesuits  have,  since  their  re-establishment  in  189, 
opened  day-schools  for  the  gratis  Instmction  of  yoirth, 
though  they  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  re^ipen  their 
former  colleges  for  lay-boarders.  There  are  grammar 
schools,  as  in  other  p^ts  of  Italy ;  and  some  attempts 
have  beien  made  to  estaUlsh  Lancastrian  schools  In  Na- 
ples, but  they  seem  to  have  Called.  ( Joamso/  of  Edaic 
V.  96.)  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  primary  school  for 
boTS  in  every  commune ;  but  there  are  few.  If  any, 

Erimary  schools  for  girls,  and  seminaries  for  teachers 
ave  only  Just  begun  to  be  established.  In  som«  of  the 
provs.,  scarcely  one  In  160  mr  160  persons  learns  to  read 
and  write. 

Naples  has  a  university,  with  foculties  of  tbeotogy, 
physics  and  mathematics,  literature,  Jurispnidence,  and 
medidne,  which  is  attended  by  about  l,.'iOO  students; 
royal  lyceums  tn  Naples,  Salerno,  Bari,  Catansaro,  and 
Aquila ;  royal  colleges  in  all  the  other  provincial  caps. ; 
and  49  secondary  schools  ;  in  which,  however,  little  Is 
taught  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and  the  mere  ele- 
ments of  latin  and  Greek.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
mathematics,  antiquities,  and  perhaps  physic,  all  the 
higher  iMWiches  of  sdence  ana  philosophy  are  in  the 
most  degraded  state ;  and  even  the  fine  arts  have  not 
escaped  the  general  paraljrsis. 

In  1811,  a  royal  sodety  of  sdence  was  established  In 
Naples,  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  Royal  Bortwolc 
Sodety,  with  60  mems.  in  8  divisions :  many  other  initl- 
tutions  which  were  founded  by  the  French  have  disap- 
peared. In  1834,  as  many  as  30  periodical  poMicatlons 
appeared  In  the  kinsdoin ;  of  these,  some  that  were 
scientific  Journals  had  a  high  character,  but  the  others 
were  momy  indiflterent  or  worthless.  The  censorship 
of  the  press  prevents  native  talent.  If  It  exist,  tnm  dls- 
tinguisning  itself;  and  the  oppressive  duties  on  fo- 
rdgn  Iwoks  binders  the  people  rrom  acquiring  that  In- 
formation firom  abroad  wnich  they  cannot  obtain  at  home. 

Monti  frumentarU  are  established  in  the  diflhrent 
towns  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  which  contributions 
of  com  are  reodved  and  distributed  to  the  IndigeoL 
The  hospitals  and  other  charitable  foundations  were 
formerly  very  rich ;  but  they  suflbred  a  cood  deal  from 
th«  encroachmimts  on  their  ftmds  by  the  French  go- 
vernment. Their  revenue,  however,  amounts  at  pre- 
sent (1840)  to  about  1,600,000  ducaU  a  year:  they  are 
generally  managed  by  the  clergy.  Prisoners  in  public 
gaols  are  allowed,  but  not  compelled,  to  work. 

But  the  provision  for  the  poor  Is  certainly  inadequate ; 
and  owing  partly  to  this,  and  partly  to  the  defectlvo  state 
of  the  police,  mendicancy  is  excessively  prevalent  Mr. 
Madaren  says,  that  fan  **  all  the  towns  and  village*  near 
Naples,  strangers  are  besieged  with  crowds  of  mendicants, 
whose  Importunities  know  no  bounds.  To  give  any 
thing  to  tne  first  hive  merdy  excites  others  to  follow 
you.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  persecution,  and  la  really 
one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  a  traveller  hat  to  endure.** 

T%e  military  force  in  1848  amounted  to  nearly  49,000 
men.  of  whom  89,000  were  InAmtry  of  the  line,  A.OOO 
cavalry,  4,000  artillery  and  engineers,  and  8,000  gns- 
(Formes,  In  time  of  war,  the  efltectlve  force  amounts  lo 
64i937men. 

From  the  completion  of  the  18th  to  that  of  the  98th 
year  everr  one  (with  certain  exceptions)  Is  llat4e  to  the 
consoiptfon.  A  law  of  1884  fixes  the  time  of  service  at 
6  years  in  the  army  and  6  years  in  tlie  reserve ;  but 
gendarmes,  artllleryinen,  ana  volirateers,  serve  8  years 
without  reserve.  A  provincial  militia  was  instituted  In 
1818 ;  but  it  was  suppressed  3  rears  afterwards.  The 
soldiers  have,  at  difllMrent  time*,  been  employed  in  useAil 
public  works,  such  as  paving  the  streets,  ftc. :  but  It 
most  be  added,  that  the  troops  are  111  paid,  and  deficient 
In  courage,  morale,  and  most  of  the  qualities  that  con- 
stUoU  good  soldiers.    In  foot,  96,000  English,  French, 


NAPLES. 

bt  Autrim  traoH,  saaM  laMtm  u  conqtHr  ud  nUdn  I  tii»ii> ;  ud  lbl>  mir  Ih  ibudl  <ti  pmoM 
Uh  Unfdncn.    Tb*  prlndr*!  rortnun  in  ClilMl*  d«l  j  iliiuticn  of  Hi|i1h  li  oh  oT  Iht  IohI  It 

Tinnio.  pHcm.  Aqulli.  Ohm  Hid  Cipiu,  all  h  tb*    JBiciiMd.    Soud  pinJr  on  ibe 

M.  pniTi. ;  MnirredoDla.  BrinUil.  unil  TuHita.  n  onlr   f"X  •>>>  >>•*  nuftii  at  ■  •picl 


Hindpal  Inckwd  k  M  CuulUoun,  Id  lb*  l>v  g( , 
K«it*i.    (Serriuari,  Om^imtl.  tc.)  KHWiT.   On  I 

'*' n  dCTlnd  pullr  frcniUrKt  wd  JKitlj  I  I  tntH  '"H 


n  onlr   (■'■V  OB  lb*  nuftH  J  ■  Mcloiii  tai.  II  Kmii  lu 
I  buUcBngi  akiaf  the  abort.  Mad  coir«n  Iho  ibohfu  cowia 
I  Ug*.  »  adadjKcm(BlB»cawllti  lUfOlHudianl^i.    lu 

'    *       "NirUci  on  UH  K..  to  tha  pmaoaui}  of  MlmuiB 
W.    The  ba;  li  cUMifn,  «iid  pmntt  lo  •■■ 


HilatTr-  —Ml  'O'T  Ewlf  period,  molt  put  of  Iba 
auu  oTNilita  ml  stilf  nn  occupied  br  Greek  eoli>- 

dT  thTu^knt  worGTrbiT  neXtd 

B  nbDll;  Bib|iD(UKr^  lb*  Ro^ 


of  HnSTubo  (oak  Ik*  DUH  of  Oiwke  III 
tloD^d^Ddir  Ibt  BaoibDB  inta  lUI  ITM.  w 
•TFiTun  b7  ilw  Fnocfe.  ohohdd  It  from  1803 1 
ThiH  drruMW  ■!■■■■  Kcmgl  Id  ftn,  M  l« 
dnirided  chiricM'  of  Iht  NupolKuH.  Down 
vuloo  oT the  French  IberhndfTouedaDdoti 


Jiullh  iharpHbM  I 

sTeiwi;  «~ttio~d 

It  mmmrt  Irrefulv,  the  *i 

lupncticatiletoaarkUMltiwodepu^ienliiHiieMi 

tlepfliid|MllyloreyectofllnltBalwptl«IWeple* 

. It  Mnlgbl  (Ddirtll  pared,  tboafh  wlUmit  foM. 

oared  bj  toflf  boufee,  bave  ■  dart  iMinr  appwancp 
~  '  DDtraati  «luularlr  with  Iba  apTeodour  of  Ibe  tur- 
tDioutrr.    The  atnda  dl  f olnla.  lb  -    ' 

,  hadBt  al  Ibe  oh  end  the  P" ■"  " 

on  tba  Otbarlha  ra«l  pa 
■die  I  but  It  li  oolT  (Tai 


xupled,  nafca  Ibam  look  nsTowar  Iban  Ibij  nmllf 
V.  There  ar«  laveral  epeo  nacei  or  targkii  Tor  itaer 
IDDM  be  called  aquaret  ijbni  tbrr  an  iiry  IriMulu 


mcnt.  and  with  ihe  TeiWal  mten  lo  full  vlgow.  a  ■arrlla 
and  IfDomit  BDbllltT.  a  prlealbood  alrran  THd7  to  pre- 


ho  pen  of  dotaae  asd 
(  iMnuiballbetMf 

nde  aodoD  tbc 


•bo  bud  aoan  aud 
bad  Ibe  people  not 


Lo  ncpect  Hnni— 

baracUr  of  Ibe  people. 

.  , _ _,.  Vtafciit\  a  iBBWiu 

■aa-BOrt  of  Italjf  cap.  of  tba  abora  kli^ 
rcfldaDce  of  Ibe  •orerdfii,  bb  lu  W.  a 


•^Itt^i. 


luwerer,  tDcnaiad,  la  IM&,  (o4a 


I  lal.  (fort  at.  BbBO) 
Pop.,  Id  inr,  wi.tk 


■lied  Huarea  i  but  t 

n  aad  plaa.    Tba  pi 
^_— u.  tba  LarxD  dl  Palai~,  i..  ^^  .  m-»  ~. 
iccato.    SoBH  of  Ibe  Itr^  are  decorUad  ulih  roun- 

nie  bowea  Id  Nai^  bear  do  aDalon  lo  thooa  In 
^jadan.  but  eotnapoad  praUji  ebiHir  u  tboaaof  Farb, 
eieept  Ibal  the*  ar«  nDarmllr  on  a  larger  ecale.  "  You 
aae/'  UTi  Ur.  MKlaraD,  "  a  laat  taiMBeiit,  nltb  a 
*->«  aa  lani  u  tbal  of  Bdlnborfb  CoUafe.  bot  Iwa 

iftia  btebar ■—  a  grapda  ^fMc,  ai  lar(a  aa  the  collage 

«iie  into  a  man  ai  long  aa  Iba  buUdlng.  but  parbapa 
iW  Mar  MR.  wide.  The  HoaaaiDt,  In  OM.  Ibniii  a  pa- 
IMesraiD,  built  all  roond  tba  court,  vlib  aide  apadaui 
..lira  In  ewA  of  lu  taurlor  fronU.  Tba  vbole  ot  Ibe 
giwid  uorj  niarhallr  cooaliu  of  a  aertei  of  arched 
eeUa.  probaNj  ID  ft.  ^de,  It  H.  blgb.  aDd  IS  or  W  It. 
deep.  T^na  an  oeeuplad  aa  aala  abopi.  ofta.  and  work- 
•hope.    The  door  li  aJwaya  In  tbree  blah  and  dbttdw  dU 

in  mtld'vealbet  all  Ibe  Ibree  an  foUad  ba^.  and  Iba 
budnaaa  la  earrlad  OB  bi  Iba  open  air.  In  »U  No.  1..  for 
buUDca.  Tooba'aanoH-tbopi  Id  No.  1.  Mpa.  uoaagaL 

flour  1  Id  No.  t.  a  copperfmllb  hamierlag  awaj  i  fa 
No.  d.  Tou  aea  half  a  ditco  lallon  tdlcfalDa ;  Id  Ko.  T. 
you  Ood  a  coolectkneT,  who  li  kDaadIng  Ibe  owgb  oa  hli 

abapa  and  ilia,  and  not  oae  from  ODif .  bat  eftao  all  Ibe 
four  euemal  fronta  of  the  bolkUogan  Ibni  aimged  aod 
occupied.    Swb  a  buUdlng  li  called  a  palaiaa,  wbldi 

tanaoaBl,  to  the  gnHnd  atorr  ofwbkb  a  crow^  of  ahiu. 
kaa(Hn  and  aniiani  carry  od  Ibair  buabxai,  and  In  tba 
upper  part  ■  crowd  of  other  psMBi  Ilia.  Nulea  U 
afiBoat  eaUrelir  cfliapoaed  of  BDMiioe,  grealor  eman,  tod 
aa  1  bate  ^ocrthad,  and  thee  are  oewded  logetber 
anuitaglf-  The  grnuid  laayba  aald  lohaar  a  crop  of 
bouiaa.  aa  a  Acid  beart  a  cn»  ti  com ;  for  gardana.  or 
open  plDta  of  graund  (br  dr^Bff  clotbea.  or  lectirlDi  tba 


SIfl  NAE 

Invarlablf  coiuliU  dT  iqDared  bl«k«  gr  kkTK,  Jolnod  u 
doKlj  nud  corrvllj  m  tli«  iU^  of  our  foot  MT«aenl- 

Mg^erttUHmttbatoJSir."  11/iart.f.H.)    ~ 
Bat,  howMir.  •  tIaA  itaop  la  H^«.  Hut 
nckoiHd  baBOstnoM  !■  Loodon  or  Ftrif-    Mi 


NAPLE& 

ud  tho  F>lu»  dcfU  Stodll  ir 
ifuth  compdijug  Al 


nfCD,  Spuilih,  md  Ronui,  coRuptod  aod  Intdrmfaiflod 
toHtliir.  imuoi  *n  (Bpaimiu  a(  nnltr  wd  wiiiiihUt, 
ui&fociB>ia(iDitr«iO™»'«o(«>»'<H>»-  Bm»,l&i 
dpallT  Is  IMr  iMmlUiJi,  uil  tli^  [hIdeIiici,  iwUh, 


Lent  dtic* ;  (Dd.  b  ■<■ 
iHUtedriTeniuliii,  nclndn  of  atlwiL 
.uu»  HDd  rtctnm  fOnaarl*  (waprtHd 
I  p4l4co  ftt  Boot*,  faTDuffat  IhhlifrvhcB 

nx.  Flonnn,  ud  E 


■  Kiu  or  Nnila  h 
taffrloroBlf  U"^ 


ulOOgnnJUariumnB,  wblphoriKlDaUTbalcniM 
„  —  adlAc*  U  hM  npluvd,  Ln  thd  iuDt«rTUK«D 
cliaMl.  nndBr  Iha  ctialr,  tt  tb*  bodr  oT  SL  GnDBiro, 
lb«  liiMlaiT  uhil  et  N^le*,  ahoH  bload,  ai^BUi  nn- 
•arred  Id  ■  crritil  tu*.  and  mtneuloiiilr  UaBaM 
throe  UnHi  ft  jflv,  li  nfftntsd  br  Uie  oftbo&A  N(Mhh 
Utui  u  tbo  boMt  of  U>*  cMliodnL  sdi  (be  iral  aloiT 
■nd  hmiaur  or  Uh  dlr-  Tbo  Sutf  ApoMoIl.  OHCMd  as 
tbo  mbu  of  ■  lanpl*  of  HoRurr.  li  porhftiw  the  Boot 
•nclBnt  cbunb  Id  tbo  tttt.  batioi,  k  li  lUog^  b« 
orlclnalLir  oioctod  b}  ConiUotliHi,  bul  (UbHquanltT  ro- 
buUt  wllb  ftraftUr  nvgniPcoDce.  Tbo  cburdio*  ct  St. 
Fftul.  St.  FtUppo  Nori.  SplritD  SaUo,  Uld  8.  HuHiw, 

li  Hid  lo  be  tbo  mou  nlMidid  ftnj  boHitUOl  cbuRta% 
tbo  dlf.    TlH  cbnrdi  Dd  Portu,  tbooib  laiirioru 

FAvM^vXiuL  bT8uauuliu,ftiitbora(lbo  ^ 
Loan  KWB  Df  jWn  fAiMi.  ItootiliHthonBi 
ot  lU  UliiUrloai  lOuiider,  ft  BUin  or  Uw  dtr  vbon 
•ijplrod  lo  ISM,  iBdawt  Id  ■  mft^Oloat  Unl),  wbh  I 

U  oil  Oiero  an  uld  lo  b«  aboot  «ai  ehnrcboe  In  tbo 
dtr  1  ftDd  Uh  print!  conpoeo  ft  laifo,  Iheiifb,  cerUbil|r 
ODi  tb*  moot  Tftluftble.  port  of  Eha  pop. 


tbolvi*nMDft.Dt*bKb  Uh  bU  It  Mbpnwd. 

roceitoi  oil  tbo  d^^bodloi  of  tbo  d»7bnHubl 

lod  lunbM  buo  It.  Ilka  ••  Bwb  rubbUi ;  Uili  dcoa,  I 


oBurcboo.  MTO  IRtM  uMMuhHu  la  pnil^  o(  areUUctoi 
and  though  Id  igmr  ibo  laailauuu  —  ««  a  ■wni  m 

IbiijaiiiTaimiiialliiiia Iiiadiil  nlll ■aiam  1 

Ubn  a(  Mapln  Uto  boa  dlnkwiklM*  b*  Uuir  IHV 
bnlBliw.  TbarunlpalH  (^iHonSfltnllwel 
■aar  iba  fii^,  at  tbo  S.  ntroBlIT  of  tho  Stnda  dl  Toledb; 
Ihoaaliapaitoaljrafthaaritiiialdeilgn.  loanalbufld. 
loc iitoAi IB hotibt,  iikta4tailarior«wt>!lboanl 
Morr  U  of  Iba  Dotte,  Iho  aacoDd  Um  loide,  aod  tbe  Ibird 
Uw  CoriBtUaD  onlar  at  archUoctm  tU  lotortor  li 
Vl«dld4«tad  n-aBd  It  ba.  »ne  good  pabMlBt*. 
AnotbK  nnl  roiUoDce.  tbo  Ca»  dl  Mnole.  aoelT 
■lliialod  on  bb  amlnonto  ouMdr&s  town,  od  the  m' 

aooB  Ina  tartan  i  and  it  prwouod,  o  lew  rnra  •mt, 
•gano  nodna  of  tb*  tunoui  Pinoi  galleiT.  iDdodSg 
goRrattik*  Raphael.  ADdna  del  Eirta,  and  PannrgluS 

kf  Iba  FmKb.  end  ullcd.  during  cbeli  UM^d!^,  Um 
airada  dl  Napolgone.  TheoldpaUuoDfUKiNfiapilllftn 
bj  Iba  ftTchlToa  of  Iho  Vliwdoni. 

TbeFalnu  4fgU  StiStl  I'MilM,  urecui  In  tilt  Itrlj 
p^bUjIba  DOOI  hHomAna  bnlMlDg  In  Naplea.     Il  wee 


dlwded 


coDildanbla  eIIt  of  Italr. 

of  Nqilai,  (bunded  la  l*M,  hw  aboea 

II  It  tmeldcd  DTcr  ba  ■  roctar,  aad 


all  Ibabitfier  bnoctaei  ol  tcltaa  ud  ^Uaeofdi/  1> 

Sri.eSSai  Si  HSsS 

Imlna  ft  with  Ih*  nij^mlLt  Mvkli^«.       Tl.«^^^     |_ 


ildai  lb*  unliorelti.  tataj  luperior,  ai  wall  a>  bifartar. 
ecboole  i  bul.  ipcekbig  gmerelli,  thar  era  all  nUenbla 
bad  i  and,  TurLa^  exccpinL  KfucaUoD  U  nowbcra  u  a 
lower  abb  iban  la  Nenloa.  The  ecBHinblp  U  aunsalr 
•tna  I  ftod  luch  ibidgn  worki  u  m  adnitttod.  an  toh 
""LSS."  ""™°''^  '■'d'  *"^'  '■'"^«  amb  tlr- 
tnoranoa  piwielaat  aneoa  th*  naa  of  tba  bh.i^C 
i«TKhv,  lb  (ka.b^bal^enibouldbteo^BdhlHel- 

^^M  kae  a  AaltM  Xufa  ArlnSa,  or  Bo^  So- 
im,  dlfldad  hiao  lb*  ibreo  bocUdu  oi  the  lay  arti. 

•KielaUDuasaiBDLIarj'aDdDanleolliM;  aroralBa- 
icaleallogo.aTetarfiiarTdo..Br^l3lega  of  bd^i 
■no  bountm  guden.  looaHnicxod  by  tba  Franchj  ■ 
bMirreWiT,  In  an  alarited  •Itiutlon  to  tbo  N.  oTlba 


S'tC^ 


1"<»A"  ^MTiHlaoKv,  and  quallflrd  la  art  ai 

irt  and  r^eTof  tba  pool,  te- 
prlndpal  bo^tala  are  tboaa. 

ecolTa  (OoBdlbigB  and  BeBbaM 
aa  areTTwhera  oUa,  iha  epaa- 
mnkin  of  IbuDdllaa  la  pro. 
ottaeitMf  and  iBiaerdllr. 


■iiiara,  Bearina  niua  uapo-ol-Blanla.le  IBtaDdcd 
I  ncapUea  of  inlbn  aad  wd  poor,  or  poor  miabla 

k.    dot,  daq^kthoai^tBlB,  iDob  lalbawantof 
rr.  and  Ibe  dafacte  of  Iba  poller,  that  there  proha. 

r.  nlianblo,  wntebidBia^lcaBti. 
>  tbtatroa.    Thai  oI  San  Carlo,  iba 

•n  aftar  repaired,  and  rv-opeDod  wkh  ^ 
a  UHB  ui  orfgloal  ealondow.  Amoag  Iba  Bdoor 
UIWL I  or  )  are  vbolla  derotod  to  the  aihlMtloB  of 
cIselU,  or  PBBcb,  who  U  hart  fB  In  Ul  ghHT. 
Ibal."  aiki  Formb.  "  li  a  draau  In  N^lae  wRboa 
icbf  srwbMilWnrbout  of  Naplaa?    Hrrc,  In  hk 


SlTbot  II  we 


I  tlnHelbeKurce.ofIkepaulng  opinlr---  ■■-  - 


■n  f  rqpBrir  pivpuva  and  I 
"SlJoff 

^out^JBHl.  'Km  Of  aiiccMnnr  HHd  bi  lb*  poor  li 
mmly  MUd  In  bIiIb  viuruil  It  ti  nrdj  tUm  nlUi 
anj  wmJImil  vbatorvr.  Wb«  pvppvTLj  prntrcd  u  li 
— .ju,-^  .^  luiM.  _•  M—^,^    Yin  Lunronl  piqiu 

.  irermlcfiLLi  <r1itaou(  bn«k- 

Y  In  iba  tn 

n  U  Ht  bu.  bat  It  U  ■  Kied  <l«l  npoM 

1*  wfodV  t  Vl4tVfW4  IfliBM  ttaMT  Jd. 

lnUwb*rB««Hba|MBhHnt  in  itatf 
imcuuM.    rvrrnButiga  ib>  RMa  Bad«i>r'-*  -' 
nd*  <■(  NiplH  *Bd  Iba  ktai(d(aB  laBanUf  li  en 
nbdtardirMthepnnegaanlda.    SobMn 
Lb  McDiini  If  Ihr  ggaotllla  orcba  Bnbaaal 
»iM>iad  cnmtbm  ran  d  Naplat  In  Tmi 


IBmadialaly  wll 

h  daap,  aad  Kara  U  Ht  bu.  bi 


PmKh.'  19  S»rilliil»n,    I   Tmain7»c.  ''The 
of  tbfl  nflitATtd  Ttuali  balonilng  to  If aplri 

•,lijat«iillW!000dut»li  or  about  SdOMOf. 

Jm.    Tbalr  w™  an  nneiSI^uUwr'lhui 
lUar  BltablLihniaDU  Id  Loodoa.     Uautfaara 


Tba  priDctpal  Bai 

clal  afwraticu-    Ba 

bmiidad  t^  aof  erDEM 
tlOD  of  lanbd  propi 


tha  Odl*  banking  ea 


t  Bactuid,  but  bir 
tha  prlnclpEa  of  Ifaa 

£lSk"^/r2""»Ja 


GoDdi  an  DnlnnallT  agld  •(  lonf  cradHa.  Boat^Ana 
to  ■  DODtbtt  aod  Rff  BaDBfbetiiRd  aooda  aoinathii 
JoDiar.  DtioHikt fOr raadj UKAfT  bat tbantaDTflp 
— Lpai anmiB.    UrrcbantaanainiicadtatbaC^ - 


darablfl  channa  dtirinj{ 
iu  dialinguiihing  Teali 
Taried  Toi  ■  lengthened 


lanj  eonai- 
ig  the  pmcDt  century ;  but 
L --teri«JI^ 


lengtl 

iLi  than  lo  an;  other  podian  of  tb« 


sa^*^ 

iceedinglT  numeroa 
of  aplendour  and  p 


iDblliCr  ir* 
an  M  fond  aa  eie 
Prailouily  to  thi 


J  place  in  the  interTa^  ha>econiidtnbl7r&. 

duced  the  rortunea  of  thoae  who  had  formerly 
larga  catatei.  "  Tlilea  are  here  ao  common 
that  jou  dnd  at  eiery  corner  Prendpi  or  da 
Prericipi  itithouta  virtu*  or  a  dueaL"  The  ran 
for  carribget  (nd  equlpagea  li  ta  great  at  i&t 
moment  ai  it  wh  Id  the  dayi  of  Dr.  Moore : 
"  Women  at  all  abore  the  lower  rvnkl  do  not 
walk;  (hoae  who  ainnot  aUbrd  a  earriaga  arc 
doomed  by  pride  lo  perpetual  Impriaonment  jn 

or  two  poor  detila  hired  for  the  occaiioa,  wba 
>n  antiquated  IWeir,  and  carry  a  book  or 
hion.  1  am  told  that  huibandi  tomelimn 
rm  the  office,  iroatlng  probably  that  iher 
■hall  eacape  recognlilon  under  the  diaguiie  of  ■ 
footman,  and  chonlng  to  gratify  TanTty  at  Ui. 
eipenat  ofpride.  The  roor>  of  the  bouaea,  whica 
—  "it,  and  idorned  with  flower*  and  ahrubi  lit 
,  aflbrd  air  and    eierdae  to  the  womtn. 
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Thus  living  in  idle  retironent,  their  mind  is  ex- 
clusively bent  on  the  means  of  procuring  a  lover ; 
and  the  tales  of  Boccacio  and  Lafontaine  con- 
vey a  likeness  of  their  moral  liabits  and  manners.** 
{SimotuTs  Itafy,  435. ) 

The  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  clergy  were 
greatly  diminished  by  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  French ;  and  though  both  have  been  increased 
since  the  Restoration,  their  wealth  has  not 
been  increased  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
They  are,  speakine  generally,  poor,  ignorant, 
and  servile ;  and  though  the  outward  forms  of 
religion  be  respected,  it  has  nowhere  so  little  real 
influence  as  at  Naples.  The  lawyers,  merchants, 
physicians,  artists,  and  such-like  persons,  form 
the  most  intelligent  and  most  valuable  portion 
of  society. 

^  I'he  hxxaroni,  so  prominent  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  Naples,  formerly  included  most  part  of 
the  lower  classes,  comprismg  street-porters,  hawk- 
ers, water-carriers,  boatmen,  hackney- coachmen, 
mendicants,  &c.  Their  numbers  were  loosely 
estimated  at  from  30,000  to  40,000,  and  they  were 
said  to  constitute  a  distinct  race,  immersed  in 
poverty,  only  half-clothed  and  not  half-fed,  with- 
out  lodgines,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  the 
porches  or  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
iiut  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  lazzaroni,  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  the  houseless  poor,  are  merely 
the  dregs  of  the  population,  and  that  they  owe 
their  ||ipsy-like  complexion  and  cast  of  features 
to  their  constailt  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 
It  is  singular  that  wretches  in  so  destitute  a  con- 
dition, and  frequently  involved  in  all  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  want,  should,  speaking  generally,  be 
remarkable  for  their  fine  symmetrical  and  mus- 
cular forms,  and  be  distinguished  by  their  vivacity 
and  humour.  Great  effbrts  have  been  made  for 
many  years  past  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the 
lazzaroni  ;  and,  under  Murat,  many  of  them 
were  drafted  into  the  array.  But  they  are  still 
extremely  numerous ;  Mr.  Maclaren  says  he  saw 
numbers  of  half-clothed  wretches  (lazzaroni) 
asleep,  in  sunny  days,  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Chiaja.  "  They  are  the  refuse  of  civilisation,  sunk 
to  the  condition  of  savages.  It  is  said  there  are 
individualsamong  them  who  do  not  know  their 
own  names,  and  who  go  to  the  priest  and  confess 
anonjrmously,  owning  sins  of  whose  designation 
in  the  Decalogue  they  are  ignorant.'*  Unless 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  under  aome  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  excitement,  the  lazzaroni  are 
neither  turbulent  nor  licentious ;  but  on  such 
occasions  they  evince  all  the  sanguinary  ferocity 
of  savages.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  wholly 
incapable  of  any  vigorous  or  long-continued  ex- 
ertion for  any  public  purpose,  and  may,  speaking 
fenerally,  be  regarded  as  submissive,  docile  slaves. 
t  used  to  be  a  common  saying  at  Naples,  that, 
to  keep  the  populace  quiet,  three  things  only 
were  necessary — fe$te,/aruie,  andfircAe ;  that  is, 
shows,  food,  and  gibbets  1  And  this  compendious 
principle  has  not  yet  fallen  into  disrepute,  though 
certainly  they  are  supplied  with  but  a  very  scanty 
portion  ofjhrine. 

Lottery  offices  are  extremely  numerous  in 
Naples,  and  have,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  a  most 
injurious  operation.  Tickets  are  so  subdivided, 
tmit  shares  may  be  purchased  for  about  2d,  :  the 
moral  pestilence  consequently  descends  to  the 
very  lowest  ranks,  and  even  the  lazzaroni  are 
speculators.  There  are,  probably,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pick-pockets  in  Naples  than  in  any  other 
city ;  and  deceit  and  falsehood  are  so  common 
as  hardly  to  excite  attention.  The  donne  Ubere 
are  also  extremely  numerous. 

Owing  princi{Mslly,  no  doubt,  to  its  mild  cli- 


mate, a  large  proportion  of  the  pop.  of  Naples 
may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  streets,  and  to  carry 
on  their  business  out  of  doors ;  and  the  oompe^ 
tition  arising  among  parties  to  situated,  has 
probably  given  rise  to  that  uuiveraal  tunnoil  and 
effort  to  attract  notice,  that  is  at  once  ao  gro- 
tesque and  so  disgusting  to  a  stranger. 

"  Naples,*'  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  "  m  its  interior, 
has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd  of  Loo- 
don  is  uniform  and  unintelligible:  it  is  a  double 
line  in  quick  motion ;  it  is  the  crowd  of  busi- 
ness. The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general 
tide^  rolling  up  and  down ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  tide,  a  hundred  eddies  of  men.  Here  yoo 
are  swept  on  by  the  current,  there  jou  are 
wheeled  round  by  the  vortex. 

QbI  vki'  to  ffoite,  pift  ch*  alb«*o  troop* 
E  d'uiM  part*  e  d'altn  ooa  gnn*  mUi 
PwrcuofwMr  inoootto  .  Dlirrs* 

A  diversity  of  trades  dispute  with  you  the 
streets.  You  are  stopped  by  a  carpenter^s  bench, 
you  are  lost  among  snoemaJcers*  stools,  you  dash 
among  the  pots  o{  a  maccaroni  stall,  and  yoa 
escape  behind  a  lcuszaroni*s  night-basket.  In 
this  region  of  caricature,  every  bargain  sounds 
like  a  battle :  the  popular  exhibitions  are  fiill  of 
the  grotesojue :  some  of  theif  church  processions 
would  frignten  a  war-horse. 

**  The  mole  seems,  on  holydays,  an  epitome  of 
the  town,  and  exhibits  most  of  its  humouiv. 
Here  stands  a  methodistical  friar  preaching  to 
one  row  of  lazzaroni  j  there.  Punch,  the  repr^ 
sentative  of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to  a  crowd. 
Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles 
performed  by  a  sacred  wax- work,  on  which  he 
rubs  his  agnuses^  and  sells  them,  thus  impreg- 
nated with  grace,  for  a  grain  a  piece.  Beyond 
him  are  quacks  in  hussar  unitbrms,  exalting 
their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if 
not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The 
next  profexsore  is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  great  in 
his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to 
him  stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centres 
of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to  their 
crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience^ 
seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a  traffi-comic 
^filosofot  who  reads,  sings,  and  gesticulates  old 
Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  Faladins. 

"  If  Naples  be  *a  paradise  inhabited  by  devils,' 
I  am  sure  it  is  by  merry  devils.  Even  the  low- 
est class  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make  the 
animal  happy  —  a  delicious  climate,  high  spirits^ 
a  facility  or  satisfying  every  appetite,  a  con- 
science which  gives  no  pain,  a  convenient  igno- 
rance of  their  duty,  and  a  church  which  ensures 
heaven  to  every  ruffian  that  has  faith.  Here 
tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires 
little  covering ;  filth  is  not  misery  to  them  who 
are  bom  to  it ;  and  a  few  fingenngs  of  macca- 
roni can  wind  up  the  rattling  machine  for  the  day. 

**  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people  on  earth 
that  do  not  pretend  to  virtue.  On  their  on-n 
stage  they  sufibr  the  Neapolitan  of  the  drama 
to  be  always  a  rogue,  If^  detected  in  theA,  a 
lazzaroni  will  ask  you,  with  impudent  surprise, 
how  you  could  possibly  expect  a  poor  man  to  be 
an  angel.  Yet  what  are  these  wretches?  Why, 
men  whose  persons  might  stand  as  models  to  a 
sculptor;  whose  gestures  strike  you  with  the 
commanding  energy  of  a  savage;  whose  lan- 
guage, gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kindled 
by  passion,  bursts  into  oriental  metaphor ;  whose 
ideas  are  cooped,  indeed,  within  a  narrow  circle 
—but  a  circle  in  which  they  are  invincible.  If 
you  attack  them  there,  you  are  beaten,  llieir 
exertion  of  soul,  their  humour,  their  fancy,  their 
quickness  of  argument,  their  address  at  flattery, 
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their  rapidity  of  utterance,  their  pantomime  and 
grimace,  none  can  resist  but  a  lanaroni  himself. 

**  These  gifts  of  nature  are  left  to  luxuriate 
unrepressed  by  education,  bv  any  notions  of  ho- 
nesty, or  habits  of  labour.  Hence  their  ingenuity 
is  wasted  in  crooked  little  views.  Intent  on  the 
piddling  game  of  cheating  only  for  their  own 
daj,  they  let  the  great  chance  lately  go  by,  and 
left  a  few  inunortal  patriots  to  stake  their  all  for 
posterity,  and  lose  it*'  ( Pp.  264—867.,  and 412. ) 

**  The  people,**  saTS  M.  Simond,  **  seem,  in 
general,  peaceful  and  contented,  unconscious  of 
want  at  least ;  they  consume  little,  and  that  little 
is  cheap.  For  three  grains  a  day  (three  half- 
pence sterling)  a  man  lias  his  fill  of  maccaroni, 
and  for  three  grains  more  he  mar  have  his  frittasa 
(yery  good  fl^  or  T^^etablet  fned  in  oil)  at  any 
of  the  innumerable  stands  of  itinerant  coolu 
about  the  streets,  which  is  not  the  only  luxury  of 
the  gastronomic  kind  within  his  reach.  A  glass 
of  ice-water  costs  one  sixth  of  a  grain  (one 
twelfth  part  of  a  penny  sterling),  and,  if  pro- 
perty seasoned  witn  lime-juice  aind  sugar,  two 
grains.  The  price  of  these  things  is  kept  down 
bT  government,  ice  or  hardened  snow  being 
abundantly  supplied  at  the  public  expense  ftt>m 
natural  ice-houses,  in  certain  cavernous  rocks 
above  StahiA  and  Sorrento,  and  even  on  Vesu- 
vius. The  ice  in  baskets  is  made  to  slide  down 
the  mountain,  along  light  ropes,  into  boats, 
which  sail  across  the  bay  during  the  night,  and 
land  their  precarious  cargoes  be^re  day. 

**  The  lower  people  have  dubs,  where  they 
assemble  twenty  or  thirty  together,  and  contri- 
bute each  one  grain  for  wine  of  an  evening. 
They  elect  a  president  and  vice-president,  llie 
president  calls  upon  one  of  the  members  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  filled  by  the  vice-president ;  but 
when  the  member  challenged  is  about  to  take  it, 
the  vice-president  has  the  right  to  say,  I  take  it 
for  myself,  and  actually  drink  it  to  his  health ;  a 
standing  joke,  which  he  may  repeat  as  long  as 
be  pleases,  or  as  long  as  he  can,  but  which  the 
disappointed  expectant,  who  has  the  laugh  of 
the  company  against  him,  does  not  always  relish; 
and  in  the  end  there  is  sometimes  fighting  and 
stabbing."    (P.  432.) 

The  country  round  NaplM  It  the  most  beaiitiftil  that 
can  well  be  tinagined,  and  is  peculiarly  interettlDa  from 
it*  clauical  associations.  Virgil  was  buried  hi  the  Trome- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  city ;  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
mausoleum  on  the  leftliaDd  side  of  the  road,  leading 
from  the  promenade  of  Chiafa  to  the  grotto  of  Pausillppo, 
is  said  to  hare  contained  the  remdns  of  the  prince  of 
Latin  poets.  There  Is,  however,  no  really  good  fbun- 
datloo  for  this  statement 

The  grotto  of  PaosIIippo,  now  alluded  to,  is  a  tunnel 
cut  through  the  hill  of  that  name,  being  a  part  of  the 
road  from  Naples  to  PossuoH.  It  is  about  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  hi  length,  60  ft.  hi  height,  and  broad  enough 
to  serve  for  a  highway.  This  work  Is  of  great,  but  un- 
known, antiquity.  Seneca,  in  his  &7th  epistle,  comi^ns 
bitterly  of  its  length,  darkness,  and  dust.  {Nihil  iUo  cm- 
cere  kmghu^  niMmttJaudbus  ob$atrhu  t  etiam  $i  loetu 
hoberet  lucem^  jmhis  muferret.)  Its  dimensions  were, 
however,  enlarged  in  1&B7  ;  and  it  is  now  well  paved  and 
Uglited  with  lamps  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  (For 
further  information  as  to  the  environs  of  Naples,  see  the 
articles  Baia,  HKacDLANSUM,  PoMmi,  Pokxuou,  Vb- 
suvies,  &C.,  in  this  work.) 

BiMlorical  NoMce.— Naples  Is  very  andent.  It  was 
founded  by  the.  people  of  Cumse,  a  colony  from  Greece, 
who  gradually  spread  themselves  round  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  was  called  from  this  circumstance  Neapolis, 
or  the  new  dty.  It  was  also  called  Parthenooe,  from  iu 
being  the  borytng-placeof  one  of  the  sirens  or  that  name. 
iFeUehu  PaterctUmM,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.;  Strabo,  lib.  x.) 
It  was,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Greek 
city ;  its  inhab.  spoke  the  Greek  language,  and  wore  long 
diranguished  by  their  attachment  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this  account,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  that  it  was  selected  by  Nero  to  make 
his  ^bmt  on  the  stage ;  such  a  proceeding  being  less  otfen- 
sire  there,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  prevnllng  sentl- 
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nents,  than  in  Rome.  {T^aeM  OM.  lib.  xv.  can.88.) 
Naples,  in  truth,  was  tlien,  as  now,  a  chosen  seat  of  plea- 
sure. Its  hot  baths  were  redumedeoual  to  those  of  Baise; 
and  the  number  and  exopUence  of  its  theatres  and  othet 
places  of  amusemont,  its  matchless  scenery,  the  mildness 
of  the  dhnate,  and  the  luxury  and  effcmlnacy  of  the  in- 
hab., made  it  a  fsTourlte  retreat  of  the  wealthy  and  lux- 
urloos  Romans,  and  justifiM  Ovid  hi  ciOling  It  im  otim 
nntmm  Partkemopem,  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  era- 
pire,  it  underwent  many  vicissitudes.  It,  however,  early 
became  the  cap.  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  calamities  It  has  suAred  from  war, 
earthquakes,  ftc..  It  has  kmg  been  the  most  populous 
dty  or  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.  (Besides  the  authorities  already 
r^srred  to,  see  Serrittori,  StaHttiea  ^liaUa^  pmrU  $etu- 
•iM,  passim :  OMeUa  Siatemeni  of  ike  Popmtattom  of 
Naplet  m  UkeUt  qf  Jommarf,  IMS ;  8tmrl^$  tmd  yajH 
lerj^s  OiMe$:  Com,  Did,;  Maogregor't  Report^  ke.) 

NARBONNB  (an.  Karbo  Marthu\  an  andent  dty 
of  France,  d^.  Aude,  about  4  m.  S.  tmm  the  Aude, 
and  7  or  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  a  navi- 
aable  c«ial  that  unites  it  with  the  sea,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  river  on  the  other,  and  which 
also  unites  It  with  the  Canal  du  Bfldl.  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  Aude,  59  m.  S.W.  MootpelUer,  and  84  m. 
N.lnrB.  Perpifnan;.lat.  480 11'  18^1f.,long.r>0' S4" 
B.  Pop.,  in  1846,  ex.  com.,  lOj^S.  It  stands  In  a  fine 
pliln,  and  Is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  by  four  gates.  Streets  narrow  and  tortuous, 
and  houses  mean  and  ill-built ;  it  Is  divided  by  the  canal 
Into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  la  Bomrg  and  la  Filie,  con- 
nected by  three  bridges  (  and  Is  plenilftilly  supplied  with 
water  by  numerous  fountains  connected  with  springs 
outside  the  walls.  The  esplanade,  or  Plmce  des  Bartfmes, 
In  the  centre  of  the  town.  Is  a  fine  open  space ;  but  its 
beauty  is  much  Impaired  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
vegetwon.  Other  promenades  are  formed  near  the 
gates ;  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  Is  a  Ihie  public  walk, 
planted  with  trees,  and  the  tevirons  generally  are  ex- 
tremdy  beautiful.  Narbonne  has  few  buildings  worthy 
of  notice,  except  the  cathedral  and  archblsbop^s  palace. 
The  former,  built  hi  the  18tfa  and  14th  centuries,  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe : 
the  choir,  however.  Is  the  only  part  complete,  the  nave, 
commenced  in  1708,  being  unnnlshed.  Two  towers  rise 
frtmi  its  W.  end:  but  th^  are  deficient  In  that  lightness 
and  elegance  observable  In  similar  structures  of  the 
same  sera,  lite  archbishop's  palace  (celebrated  in  his- 
tory, as  having  been  the  place  where  Louis  XIII.  signed 
the  order  for  the  trial  of  De  Thou  and  CbBq-Bfars).  Is 
an  andent  castellated  building  tai  the  Plaee  dea  Barques, 
havina  attached  to  it  a  massive  square  tower,  built  in 
the  Middle  Ages:  in  the  front  court  are  the  remains 
of  a  marble  altar,  erected  by  the  Narbonnese  to  Au- 
gustus Csesar,  and.  In  the  garden,  a  fine  tomb  of  white 
marble.  The  two  par.  churches  are  andent  and  mas- 
sive structures,  but  built  in  very  bad  taste,  and  remark- 
able only  for  some  curious  sculptures.  The  other  chief 
buildings  are  three  hospitals,  the  exdiange.  arsenal, 
barracks,  prison,  a  museum,  theatre,  and  public  baths. 
Narbonne  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  Jurisdiction 
and  commerce ;  and  has  some  silk  fllaturesr  fobrics  of 
coarse  linen  cloth,  worsted  caps,  and  paper,  with  nu- 
merous distilleries,  potteries,  chemical  works,  tan- 
yards,  Jtc  It  is  the  centre  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade 
of  the  dep.,  and  the  prindpal  support  of  its  inhabitants 
Is  derived  from  iu  trade  in  wine,  com,  brandy,  silk, 
oil,  salt  robtafaied  from  the  neighbouring  lagoons), 
wax,  and  honey,  which  it  exports,  partly  to  Bordeaux, 
by  tlie  Canal  du  Midi,  and  parUy  to  MarseUles  and 
other  markets  on  the  Mediterranean,  by  its  port  of  La 
Nouveile,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  on  which  It  is 
built.  The  honey  of  Narbonne  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
In  the  world.  **  Its  peculiar  excellence  Is  owing  to  the 
variety  of  nourishment  for  the  bees.  The  hives  are 
moved  from  one  place  to  another.  From  the  gardens 
of  Narbonne  they  are  carried  to  the  meadows  in  the 
nel^bourhood  I  and  they  are  afterwards  conveyed  80 
or  40  m.,  as  tar  as  the  low  Pyrenees,  so  that  the 
treasures  of  the  gardens,  meadows,  and  mountains,  are 
all  rifled  to  produce  the  honey  of  Narbonne.  In  Eng- 
land this  system,  though  doubtless  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous, could  not  efliect  what  it  accomplishes  at  Nar- 
bonne, because  numerous  aromatic  pUmts,  abounding 
in  the  S.  of  Prance,  are  not  indigenous  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  of  a  mudi  higher  flavour  than  any  other  honey, 
and  so  odoriferous  that  one  might  ftncy  himself  eating 
a  bououet."  ( Ingiit ;  SwHMerUmd,  /Vmscv,  *c.,  p.  21 1 .) 
Fruit  is  extremely  abundant  and  chei^  The  wages  of 
labour  do  not  exceed  a  franc  a  day,  but  the  neces- 
saries of  llfo  are  obtained  at  the  same  easy  rate.  Heat, 
however,  is  im)C  reckoned  among  them  by  the  lower 
orders:  for  **at  Narbonne  we  have  got  so  far  soitth, 
as  to  discover  something  of  those  indolent  hablu  whhdi 
produce,  in  still  more  southern  countries,  a  distaste 
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rally  narrtw  tad  oonfliMd,  UMMifh  biadj  are  blgblj  pte> 
CttTMqae. 

The  RhliM  forms  a  oonclderabla  portion  of  the  8.  and 
W.  boondariet.  The  Majn  llmiU  cb«  ducbf  to  the  8. E., 
and  the  Labn  interaect*  it  near  Its  centre,  baring,  for  the 
most  part,  a  8.  W.  course.  The  Labn  receires  within  this 
duchjr  the  Rls,  Ems,  Aar.  Muhl,  Ac. ;  and  Joins  the 
Bhine  at  Labnstein ;  being  navieable  a«  far  as  Wellborg, 
14  leagues  from  its  mouth.  There  are  no  lakes;  but 
Nassau  has  a  number  of  mineral  springs,  especially  In 
the  Taunus,  where  are  Ems,  Belters,  Scblangenbad, 
Wiesbadenj,  Jte.,  among  the  most  frequented  spas  In 
Germany.  Theeltmate  is  cold  In  the  mountains,  partlcu> 
larlj  in  the  Westerwald,bot  so  mild  in  the  sheltered  val- 
ten  that  the  vine  comes  to  very  considerable  perfection. 
Tne  mean  temperature  of  the  year  In  the  Rhrlngau,  8. 
of  Weisbaden  U  lO^^  centlgr..  or  60^  Fab.  ETety  part  of 
the  duchy  is  tolerably  healthy.  The  soil  Is  no  where 
remarkably  fertile,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  It  Is  bar- 
ren ;  It  Is  MMt  producdve  in  the  N.,  where,  however, 
there  are  good  natural  pastures.  A  portion  of  the  soil 
tai  Westerwald  is  TolcanK,  consliting  of  basalt  and  lava ; 
and  neer  WeUbnrg  are  traces  of  an  extinct  volcano.  In 
1831.  of  13n.Ml  wtorgfn  of  land,  703,004  were  arable. 
196,190  In  meadows,  15^543  In  vineyards,  7.473  In  gardens, 
no  fewer  than  796,377  in  woods,  6,M6  occupied  with 
buildings,  106,961  In  natural  pastures,  Ac,  and  40.M7 
altogether  waste  Agriculture  is  the  principal  branch  of 
industry.  The  land  is  mostly  divided  Into  small  parcels, 
which  are  not,  however,  fanned  by  their  actual  proprie- 
tors. **  The  whole  country,  from  the  Heidelberg  to  the 
Rheingau  and  Homburg  mountains,  and  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  mountains  of  the  8pessart  (which  tract  includes, 
besides  the  S.  part  of  Nassau,  part  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
Frankfort,  Hesse  CasseL  and  Bavaria),  presents  one 
uniform  fisce.  This  plain  is  divided  between  large  forests 
(^  the  common  Pitmu  $09e$iru^  occasionally  Interspersed 
with  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  large  flat  districts  of 
com  and  vegetables,  unreUeved  by  a  single  tree  or 
hedge.  The  open  fields  are  divided  into  small  patches, 
by  the  dUfereuoe  of  culture,  which  frequently  denotes 
the  boundaries  of  each  peasant's  little  farm.  The  Ikmu 
rarely  exceed  SO  acres :  gentlemen  fisrmers,  or  speculative 
agriculturists,  are  unknown ;  and  the  opposite  extreme, 
the  class  of  agricultural  day-labourers,  is  verr  smalL 
The  peasant  generally  kolds  his  Httle  possession  at  a 
fixed  rent,  due  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  which  is  never  in- 
creased. He  cannot  be  dispossessed ;  and  his  land  de« 
scends  from  Cither  to  son  suUect  to  this  burthen>-a 
tenure  much  resembling  English  copyholds.  Leibeiget^ 
$ehitfi  (personal  vassalage)  is  now  completely  aboUmed 
tn  this,  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  Germany."  {Au- 
tmmmnemrtke  RMineA\%M'^)  Wheat  is  grown  in  the 
valleys  of  the  larger  rivers ;  but  on  the  uplands,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats  are  almost  the  onlf  grains  cultivated,  with 
potatoes ;  and  in  the  Westerwald,  buckwheat.  The  8. 
declivities  of  the  Tannus  are  covered  with  cfaestoui 
woods  and  ordiards.  In  the  district  called  the  AArAvot*, 
ftirther  8.,  along  the  Bhine  and  Mayn,  the  culture  or  the 
vine  occupies  a  large  share  of  attention.  The  finest 
growths  Of  the  Rhine,  as  Hocfcheim,  Steinberger,  Bude- 
shelm,  and  above  all  Johanntsberg  (which  see),  come 
ttvm  this  duchy;  In  which  nearly  a  third  part  as 
much  land  Is  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  as  in  all  Bbenish  Prussia.  {BerghauM.)  The  soil 
of  the  Bheingau  Is  thin  and  sandy ;  but  It  Is  well  ma. 
nured,  and  very  productive.  The  Hockhelm,  properly 
so  called,  or  hock.  Is  grown  at  Hockhelm,  on  a  Dttle  hlU 
behind  the  ancient  dMnery,  on  a  space  of  about  8  acres, 
open  to  the  southern  sun,  and  sheltered  from  N.  winds 
by  the  town.  Each  acre  has  about  4,000  vine  plants, 
Talued  at  a  docat  each  ;  and  the  little  hill  produces.  In 
good  seasons,  about  IS  large  casks  {Ummeatu)  of  wine, 
each  of  which  sells,  ftequ^itly  as  soon  as  made,  for 
1,400  flmlns  (12S/.)  or  upwards.  A  constant  supply  of 
water  Is  aflbrded  to  the  plants  by  a  small  rivulet,  and 
they  are  protected  from  too  much  wet  by  moveable 
wooden  sheds.  {Sekreiber,  171.)  But  there  is  another 
vineyard  little  Inferior  to  the  above;  and  the  sur- 
rounding lands  yield  an  abundant  produce  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  wines,  often  passes  for  the  first 
growths.  The  produce  of  the  Steinberger  vineyard, 
which  bdonged  to  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Eber- 
bach,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Grand  Duke,  is  the 
strongest  of  all  the  Rhenish  wines ;  and.  In  favourable 
years,  has  much  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  fiavour.  The 
quantity  made  Is  about  300  hhds.,  of  which  about  60  Is 
first  rate,  and  has  occasionally  been  sold  on  the  spot  at 
lOe.  a  bottle.  {Henderson  om  Hme,  xa.)  Flax,  hemp, 
fruits,  hops,  tobacco,  turnips,  and  chicory,  are  among 
the  other  principal  kinds  of  produce.  The  pastures  are 
well  attended  to,  and  a  good  many  crops  are  grown  for 
fodder,  the  rearing  live  stock  being  an  Important  branch 
of  husbandry.  Berghaus  estimates  that  there  are  172,600 
head  of  cattle,  136.000  sheep,  and  M.OOO  hogs  In  the  duchy. 
iAUg.  Ukmder,  ^c,  Ul.  513.)  The  various  breeds  are 
said  to  be  improving.    Bees  are  numerous,  and  game 
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abounds  in  tiie  woods.  Iron,  lend,  copper  and  silver  are 
the  principal  mineral  products ;  bovey  coal  also  is  found 
in  the  Westerwald.  and  chalk,  marble,  roofiog  slate,  and 
potters' clay  risewhere.  Mining,  forges  Ac  are  esti- 
mated to  emplov  8.000  workmen.  Worklns  In  metals  Is, 
however,  the  cnief  branch  of  manufiKtunng  industry ; 
the  other  manufactures  are  mostly  domcsBc.  Linen 
cloths  are  woven  bv  the  peasantry  at  their  own  houses ; 
and  some  cotton  cloths,  carpets,  woollen  yarn  and  ho- 
sienr,  morocco  leather,  sieves,  soap,  sealing  wax,  Jtc.,  are 
made:  few,  however,  of  the  manufactured  artfeles  find 
their  way  out  of  the  duchy,  the  exports  consisting  prin- 
cipally CM  mineral  waters,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  mineral 
products,  and  hardware  and  earthenware.  Tkm  roads 
are  goodi  and  the  Rhine,  Mayn,  and  Lahn,  present 
great  fedlitles  for  commerce;  but  the  trade  of  the 
duchy  Is  by  no  means  so  fiourishing  as  it  might  be. 
Nassau  has  of  late  years  Joined  the  Frussiao  commercial 
league. 

Accounts  are  kept  la  florins  igmiden)  of  60  kreuixer$, 
containing  4  pfernnigM  each;  the  florin ■■  U. 8|tf.  Engl. 
The  Hessian  morgen  {tUuemormaimorgem)  ■■  about 
S-llths  Engl.  acre. 

The  government  is  a  constltntiooal  roonardiy,  here- 
ditarv  In  the  male  line  ;  and  Is  among  the  most  liberal 
of  W.  Germany.  The  UmdsUmde,  or  parliament,  of  the 
duchy  consists  of  8  chambers ;  the  first  composed  of 
the  princes  of  the  ducal  houM,  the  heads  of  8  noble 
families,  and  6  representatives  for  the  rest  of  the  no- 
bility ;  the  second  convlstinc  of  33  members,  15  of  whom 
are  representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  3  <i^ 
the  clergy.  The  states  are  convoked  yearly.  The  presa 
Is  free,  and  personal  liberty,  the  right  of  petitioning, 
and  eligibility  to  all  public  oSoes  are  privileges  belong- 
ing to  every  subject.  Civil  Justice  Is  administered  in  a 
prunary  court  in  the  cap.  of  each  of  the  38  districts  of 
the  duchy;  in  secondarr  courts  at  Dillenburg  and 
Usingen ;  and  a  high  court  of  appeal  at  Wusbaden.  The 

Gindpal  criminal  courts  are  at  Wiesbaden  and  Dll- 
nburg.  There  are  elementary,  rmral,  and  gram- 
mar schools  at  Dies.  Usingen.  Dillenourg,  Hadamar, 
Wiesbaden,  ftc,  and  a  gymnasium  in  Weilburg.  be- 
sides fiemale  schools,  many  special  academies,  and  deaf 
and  dumb  and  other  charitaUe  schools.  The  govern, 
ment  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  promote  popu- 
lar education,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  ret  much 
dIfAised,  few  children  attendhig  the  |Mbllc  Momentary 
schools.  By  an  agreement  with  Hanover,  the  university 
of  Gottlngen  has  been  constituted  the  high  school  for 
the  duchy ;  except  in  Rom.  Cath.  theology,  for  which 
students  resort  to  Marbun,  in  Hesse  Gassel.  In  re- 
spect of  religion,  about  906,000  of  the  pop.  are  Pro- 
testante,  175,000  Rom.  Caths.,  and  6,800  Jews :  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvaniste  have  united  in  one  communion. 
The  military  force  consisU  of  about  4,000  men  under 
arms,  with  a  reserve  of  1,660  more.  Public  revenue 
estimated  at  1,800,000  fiorinsayear:  public  debt  about 
3.000,000  florins,  but  this  is  in  process  of  liquidation. 
Nassau  h<rfds.  with  Brunswick,  the  ninth  place  in  the 
German  Confederation ;  it  has  two  votes  in  the  foil 
council,  and,  with  Brunswick,  one  in  the  commltteei  It 
fbmishes  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  a  contingent 
of  3,038  men. 

This  country,  like  Hesse,  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
the  Catii.  The  founder  of  the  reigning  house  of  Nassau 
was  Otbo  of  Laurenburg,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  1.  In  136A,  two  collateral  lines  were  formed ; 
and  the  descendants  of  the  elder  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  this  territory ;  while  those  of  the  younger 
(Orange- Nassau)  have  been  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Holland.  (Berghaus,  AUg.  LUmder,  ^c,  iv.  431-440.  | 
UortcJietrmamft  Steim ;  SckreOer,  Guide  dm  RMtn,  fr.) 

NATCHEZ,  a  dty  of  the  U.  8.  of  N.  America,  stata 
Misaisslppi,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  sama 
name,  I8&  m.  above  New  Orleans ;  lat.  310  ^  i^y*  h., 
long.  910  30^  W.  Pop.,  In  1830,  3,780 ;  In  1840,  4.800, 
and  now  probably  7,000  or  8,000.  It  is  situated  partly  on 
a  bluff  or  high  ground,  about  |  m.  from  the  shore,  and 
150  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river,  but  partly,  also, 
**  under  the  hill,"  close  by  the  latter.  The  upper  town 
is  laid  out  In  broad  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  shaded  with  fine  spreading  trees,  the  whole 
having  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  opulence.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  court-house,  the  3  banks, 
the  gaol,  academy,  and  Its  5  places  of  worship ;  besides 
which  there  are  many  handsome  private  houses,  with 
attach^  nrdena.  **  Natches,"  suys  Mr.  Stuart,  **  though 
occasionally  very  unhealthy,  from  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of  the 
U.  S.  The  'pride  of  India'  tree,  shading  the  streets, 
was  in  blossom,  having  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
lilac  than  to  any  other  of  the  flowering  shruba  Ite 
leaves  are  lour  and  spiked ;  and  the  growth  of  these 
trees  is  so  rnpid,  that  In  a  few  years  they  completely 
embower  a  village,  and  give  a  delightfol  ftreshness  to  the 
landscape."  A  fhae  esplanade,  100  yds.  wide,  occupies 
the  edge  of  the  bluff  ck«e  in  front  of  the  upper  town,  and 
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NAUMBURG. 

•re  eorered  prindpallj  with  pis«t.  Larf*  flocks  of  abMp 
and  gottto  gnie  on  Um  lof^  plains  of  th«  Interior ;  th«u> 
wool  and  hair  forming  an  important  article  of  oommeroe 
between  Angora  and  Smyrna. 

Natolia  Is  under  a  pasha  or  military  goTemor,  to  whom 
are  sot^fect  the  respective  begierbcgs  of  Anadoli,  Kara- 
mania,  Bfarash,  Stwas,  and  Trebtiond,  the  country  being 
ftirther  subdivided  into  17  sandiaks.  The  fixed  pop. 
consists  principally  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  with  smaller 
numbers  of  Armenians  and  Jews ;  besides  whom  thwe 
are  nomadic  tribes,  both  Kurds  and  Turcoaoans,  em- 
ployed partly  in  pastoral,  but  partly  also  in  marsnding 
occupanons.    ( For  (tarther  paroculars  sm  Tubkit.) 

Natolia,  which  was  first  called  simply  Asia,  afterwards 
4  umwA  *ArMK,  to  dlstlnculsh  it  from  that  more  to  the 
B.  n  4m^  'A.,  was  called  Asia  prcmrim  or  prooomttUmnM^ 
by  the  Bomans,  and  did  not  reoetve  its  appellation  of 
A*ia  Mimor  earlier  than  the  lime  of  Orostus,  hi  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiCh  century.  With  respect  to  the  original 
tehabe.  of  this  celebrated  peninsula,  we  have  little  In- 
fonnadon  on  which  any  relianee  can  be  placed ;  but  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Phosnldans  had  sett lemenU.  at 
averyearly  period,  onltsS.  and  W.  coasts,  and  that  there 
were  frequent  emigrations  to  It  from  Thrace,  as  well  as 
Thessaly,  soon  after  the  Tro^  war.  The  great  Ionian  mi- 
gration (composed  of  colonists  tnaa  Attica  and  Acbaia) 
took  placeoRnolllOB.c.;  and,  about  80  years  afterwards 
a  colony  of  Dorlam,  from  Megara,  Trcesene,  and  Argos, 
settled  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  a  little  8.  of  those  last  men- 
tioned. Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  these  Gredi 
colonies,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Lydian  mo- 
narchy, (which  lasted  from  a  period  of  obscure  antiquity 
down  to  the  overthrow  of  Cioesns  bv  Cyrus,  a.  o.  5fi6.) 
Asia  Minor  was  overrun  successively  by  Urge  bodies 
of  Cimmerians  and  Scythians,  who,  however,  though 
they  penetrated  as  fiu*  as  Lydia,  and  took  Sardes,  were 
unable  to  secure  a  permanent  footing  in  tlie  country. 
(HiTod.,  L  15.)  Tne  numerous  revolutions,  indeed, 
caused  both  by  ctHMiuest  and  colonisation  are  sufll- 
dently  attested  by  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
the  peninsula,  between  four  and  five  centuries  prior 
to  the  Christian  sera,  comprised  80  diUbrent  nations 
(U^m).  At  the  fUl  of  the  Lvdian  kingdom  Asia  Minor  was 
formed  into  4  satrapies,  belonging  to  the  Medo- Persian 
emp{re,under  which  it  remained  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
though  the  Interior  of  the  countrv,  inhabited  by  nomadic 
tribes,  was  never  tally  subdued.  Notwithstanduig  the  op- 
pressions of  the  provincial  governors,  and  their  occa- 
sional struggles  with  the  ^  Great  King,"  the  Greek 
colonists  continued  to  flourish,  and  they  gradually 
spread  themselves  northward,  along  the  Euxine  Sea, 
as  far  as  TVapatm*  (now  Treblsond),  and  southward, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulph 
of  Issns,  everywhere  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
industry  and  commercial  activity,  in  refinement,  also, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  they  were  at  least  equal. 
If  not  superior,  to  their  European  brethren;  at  all 
events,  if  Asia  Minor  have  not  given  birth  to  great 
warriors  and  statesmen,  she  may  Justly  boast  of  the  all 
but  unrivalled  excellence  of  her  poets,  historians,  philo- 
sophers, sculptors,  architects,  and  musicians.  In  poetry 
she  lays  daim  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Alcseus,  and 
Mtcanider  ;  in  philosophy  to  Thales.  I^rthagoras,  Anax- 

a:oras.  Bias,  sind  PIttacus  •,  and  in  history  to  Hecatsras, 
ellanicus,  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Diooyslus  of  Hall- 
camassus.  The  Macedonian  succeeded  the  Persian  doml^ 
nion  anno  381  B.C. ;  from  which  time,  daring  nearly  two 
centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  subject  to  many  vidssftudes 
consequent  on  the  changing  fortunes  of  Alexander's 
successors  and  their  descendants,  as  well  as  the  form- 
ation of  several  minor  kingdoms  (as  Pontus,  BIthynia, 
Ac.)  under  native  princes.  During  the  century  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Christian  sera  the  various  parts 
of  the  peninsula  fell,  one  by  one,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  under  whom  It  formed  a  proconsulship ; 
and  it  attained,  during  their  dominion,  not  only  its 
most  uniform  and  settlwl,  but  also  Its  most  prosperous 
state ;  a  fact  sufllciently  proved  Inr  the  number  or  large 
cities  built  or  embelllshed,  and  the  great  works  under  • 
taken  and  completed,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
empire.  The  oecline  of  the  Roman  power  exposed  the 
peninsula  to  fresh  invasions  frtim  the  E. ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  8th  century  the  Mohammedans 
began  to  settle  themselves  on  Its  E.  borders.  At  the 
period  of  the  first  crusade  they  had  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  reduced  It  to  a  state  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  in  which  we  find  It  at  the  present 
day,  except  that  it  was  more  populous.  It  was  ravaged 
by  the  crusaders  In  the  ISth  and  13th  centuriea,  and  was 
overrun  by  the  Tartar  hordes  under  TImour  after  the 
battle  of  Angora  (1402  a.d.);  but  neither  produced  any 
permanent  eflfect  on  the  condition  of  the  population. 
iLtake't  A$ia  Minor ^  p.  1—144. ;  Cramer's  Asia  MHtort 
passim  J  Oeogu  Jomm.,  vi.  x.) 

NAUMRUEG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  dlstr.  of 
Its  own  name,  on  the  Saale,  3ft  m.  S.  Halle,  and  V  m. 
8.W.  Lelpslc;  lak.  bio  V  N.,  long.  IP  M'  B.    Pop. 
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11.000.  It  It  situated  in  a  fertile  vale,  and  Is  toleraMy 
wdl  built,  having  several  good  and  wide  streets,  with  8 
suburbs.  Its  principal  pubUc  buildings  are  the  citadel, 
town-hall,  and  arsenal,  a  noble  Gothic  cathedral,  ft  CaU 
vinistic  churches,  t  orphan  a^lums,  6  hospitals,  a  poor- 
bouse,  gymnasium,  and  trade-school.  It  is  the  scat  of  a 
superior  and  ordinary  tribunal  for  tlie  circle,  a  coundl  for 
do.,  and  board  of  taxation,  it  has  manufactures  of  wooUra 
cloths,  hosiery,  and  shoes,  and  large  chemical  works. 
The  2  annual  Cslrs  of  Naumburg  were  formerly  much  ce- 
lebrated, b«it  have  recently  declined  in  importance. 

Naumburg  Is  celebrsted  in  hlstoiy  as  having  been 
besieged  In  1489  by  the  Hussites,  under  Prooopius.  This 
general.  Irritated  bw  the  resistance  of  the  Inhab.,  made  a 
vow  to  pot  them  all  to  the  sword,  but  was  deterred  from 
his  purpose  by  the  earnest  supplications  of  the  children 
oftbe  town,  who  came  out  in  procession  and  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet.  The  anniversary  of  this  event  (called 
the  Ktnder^fest,  or  **  ChUdren's  F*te.)  is  stiU  celebrated 
on  the  S8th  July,  and  has  ftimished  Kotsebue  with  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  plays  {Von  Zedtitx^  tfeuJUrdk 
Pmss.  Siaai.,  ill.  nft.  i  Bergkamsi  Murray's  Hand-book 
of  N.  Oerm.  v.KS.) 

NAUPLIA.  or  NAPOLI  DI  ROMANIA,  a  dty  and 
sea-port  of  independent  Greece,  on  the  B.  side  m  the 
Morea,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  6  m. 
S.B.  Argos.  06  m.  W.  S.W.  Athens j  lat  87«  88*  00"  N.. 
long.  2S°  47'  80"  B.  Pop.,  ace.  to  Burgess,  16.000.  The 
town,  which  stands  on  the  N.B.  side  of  a  hill,  with  a 
tabular  summit,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  Improved  since 
the  war  of  independence. 

**  Nauplia,"  says  Mr.  Burgess,  the  most  recent  tra- 
veller in  Greece,  **  has  no  longer  any  similarity  to  its 
former  internal  aprearanee  (which  was  that  of  a  filthy 
and  miserable  Turkish  town).  The  features  of  the 
Palamtdi  rock,  the  heights  of  Itchkali,  the  low  coast 
sweeping  round  by  Tyrius  md  the  Lemdan  marsh, 
with  dtadel  of  Argos  rising  out  of  the  plain,  the 
mountainous  shores  flanking  the  E.  parts,  and  the 
headlands  Jutting  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked  eye, 
must  endure  as  long  as  the  landscape  remains  undis- 
solved ;  but  every  thing  that  man  and  his  institutloDt 
can  change  Is  now  changed  at  Nauplia.**  (1. 186.)  know 
comprises  several  wide  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  and 
lined  with  good  houses,  in  the  European  style  ;  some  of 
which,  for  sise  and  elegance,  might  pass.  In  Greece,  for 
minor  palaces.  The  prindpal  public  buildings,  besides 
the  churches  (one  of  which  belongs  to  the  R.  Catholics), 
are  a  royal  palace,  formeriv  the  residence  of  Count  Capo 
d*Istria,  a  new  court  of  justice,  called  the  BsvAiva^Jsr, 
and  a  nrrison,  occupied  by  Bavarian  troops.  The  shops 
are  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  other  articles  ;  and 
there  are  numerous  wis  about  the  port,  and  In  the  chief 
thoroughferes.  A  quay  feces  the  harbour,  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  andent  Fort  Palamedl,  one  of  the 
strongest  castles  In  Greece ;  at  its  foot  Is  a  stone  aque- 
duct, from  which  the  town  Is  well  supplied  with  water. 
Nauplia  possesses  one  of  the  largest  government  dock- 
yards in  Greece,  and  extensive  storehouses.  Its  trade  is 
veiT  considerable,  the  prindpal  exports  bdng  oil,  wine, 
gall-nuts,  wax,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  ;  while  the  Imports 
comprise  com,  mannfisctured  and  colonial  goods,  with 
timber,  Ac.  The  commerce  is  prindpally  carried  on  in 
Greek  bottoms.  In  1886  there  arrived  86  vessels  of  6,036 
tons,  and  06  vessels  of  8,738  tons  left  the  port  in  the 
same  year.  The  roadstead  of  Nauplia  is  W.  of  the  town. 
In  8  and  9  fethoms }  but  within  the  harbour  there  are 
only  ^  fathoms,  and  In  entering  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  min-channel,  to  avoid  a  shoal  of  6  ft.  water. 

Nauplia  Is,  In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  wdl 
provided  with  literary  establishments.  They  comprise  a 
military  academy,  school  for  the  middle  classes,  drcu- 
lating  library,  neveral  book  sodeties,  two  lithographic 
establishments,  and  five  printing-houses,  one  of  which  Is 
the  property  of  the  government,  and  exduslvely  em- 
ployed in  printing  thdr  oflldal  paper.  The  Jsnig,  or 
**Savlour,*'a  political  and  literary  newsp^»er,  is  published 
here  In  Greek  and  French,  and  has  a  wide  circulation. 
The  pop.  of  Nauplia  comprises  a  considerable  number 
of  Germans,  French,  and  Italians :  house-rent  is  high, 
and  the  rate  of  living  is  not  much  cheaper  than  at  Paris 
or  Naples.  The  climate  Is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the 
miasma  from  the  neighbouring  marshes  in  summer,  and 
the  cold  searching  N.E.  winds  that  prevail  during 
winter :  the  town  has  likewise  been  frequently  ravaged 
by  the  plague. 

The  ancient  Nauplia  was  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Argos 
during  the  fiourishmg  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  but  it 
was  deserted  and  In  ruins  when  visited  by  Pausanlas.  who 
noticed  the  vestiges  of  its  walls  and  docks  (AJ>Mrtr), 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  fountain  called  Canathus, 
still  existing.  The  Inhabs.  bad  been  expelled  several 
centuries  before  by  the  Argives,  on  suspldon  of  having  fa- 
voured the  Spartans,  who  in  conseouence  received  tnem 
into  their  territory,  and  establlshea  them  at  Methone  in 
The  Iowa  revived  under  the  Bysantine  em- 
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porors,  and  was  occupied  in  the  13th  centufy  by  the 
Venetiaiu,  who  made  it  their  chief  Mttiement  in  the 
Morea.  It  was  taken  by  Sultan  Solyman  in  1587,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  recorered ;  nor  did  the  Venetians 
finally  lose  possession  of  it  till  the  treaty  of  Passarowiu 
in  1718  secured  it  to  the  Porte,  which  retained  it  down  to 
the  close  of  the  war  of  independence.  Nauplia  was  the 
seat  of  the  new  goyemment  f^om  1829  to  1834,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Athens.  (Burvess**  Greece  and  the 
Levant, 1. 185—188.;  LeoAe'sMorea, U. 35&— 361.;  QfflRep.; 
Joum.  qf  Educ.trol.  ix.,  &c.) 

NAVAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  pror.  Leinster, 
CO.  Meath,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blackwater  with  the 
Boyne,  26  m.  N.  by  W.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in  1831.  4,416, 
and,  including  its  suburtw,  about  6,000.  It  lias  a  par. 
church,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  conrent,  an  endowed 
srammar-school,  a  national  school,  a  preparatoiy  Rom. 
Cath.  college,  with  a  cliapel,  court-house,  brfdeweli, 
fever  hospital,  the  Infirmary  for  the  co.,  and  cavalry 
barracks.  At  one  end  of  the  town  is  a  large  rath  or 
mole.  Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Boyne  navigation 
to  Drogheda,  Navan  has  become  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  especially  for  all  sorU  of  agricultural  produce, 
tent  principally  to  Drogheda,  but  partly  also  to  Dublin. 
It  has  also  6  com  or  flour  mills,  8  paper  mills,  2  distil- 
leries, and  a  tannery.  The  old  corporation  sent  a  mems. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  dis- 
ft-anchised.  Markets  on  Wednesdays;  fairs  on  Easter 
and  Trinity  Monday,  the  Sd  Monday  in  Sept.,  and  the 
1st  Monday  in  Dec.  Post-office  revenue,  in  1830,  602/., 
in  1836,  6G4/.    {Railway  Rep. ;  Mun.  Boundary  Rep.) 

NA  VARINO,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  indep.  Greece, 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Morea,  136  m.  S.W.  Athens, 
and  92  m.  S.  by  W.  Patras ;  lat.  96P  52'  15"  N..  long,  aio 
41'  E.  Pop.,  2,000.  ?  It  stands  oa  the  &  side  of  a  fine 
semicircular  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel,  placed  on  a  lof^ 
rock.  Streets  narrow,  steep,  and  irregular,  lined  with 
small,  meanJooking  houses,  chiefly  of  stone  cemented 
with  mud,  and  encumbered  in  manv  places  with  the 
fiillen  ruins  of  former  habitations.  At  the  opposite  ex> 
tremity  of  the  bay  are  the  remains  of  Navarino  Vecchio, 
consisting  of  a  fort  covering  the  summit  of  the  billy  penln. 
sula  of  (MrypkasHtm,  on  the  S.  slope  of  whidi  once  stood 
the  ancient  Psrlos.  The  long  rocky  island  of  Sphagia 
(an.  Sphacteria)  stretches  about  4  m.  from  N.  to  S. 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  formhig  a  kind  of  natural 
breakwater  for  iu  protection  from  the  heavy  seas  that 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  in  (torn  the  W.  The  entrance 
Is  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Island,  and  the  bay  is  one  of  the 
finest  asylums  for  shipping  In  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
water  to  float  the  largest  ships,  and  good  holding  ground. 
Ships  usually  moor  about  4  m.  from  the  modem  town,  or 
behind  the  island  of  Marathonisi,  near  the  c«itre  of  the 
harbour.  The  circular  lagoon,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
harbour,  directly  E.  Navarino  Vecchio,  abounds  with 
fish  ;  but,  as  It  Is  not  mentioned  either  by  Thucydides  or 
Pausanias,  it  is  probably  of  modem  formation. 

The  ancient  rylos,  one  of  those  towns  that  claimed  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Nestor  (called  by  Homer  NnX^ 
Jmtv),  was  deserted  by  its  inhab.  after  the  Messenian 
war.  Wlien  the  town  was  restored,  we  have  no  inform- 
ation ;  but  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  was  inhabited,  and 
comprised  among  other  monum«its,  a  temple  of  Minerva 
Coryphasia,  and  a  monument  of  Nestor.  (See  Posts. 
Mes».  36.,  quoted  by  Z^oAe,  1.413.)  The  Island  of  Sphac- 
teria, which  Thucydides  (\r,  35-h)8.)  has  described  as 
**  desert,  pathless,  and  covered  with  wood"  {i>Mm  r) 
mm  k^4iit  vm-m  vr*  ifnfiUttt),  is  celebrated  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  having  been  occupied  by 
the  Lacedemonians  after  the  defeat  of  their  fleet  by  the 
Athenhins,  under  Demosthenes.  They  were  detained 
here  during  72  days,  and  were  at  length  compelled  to 
give  themselves  up  as  prisoners,  and  to  surrender  their 
fleet  in  pledge  of  their  fldeii^  to  their  engagement.  The 
battle  which  preceded  this  blockade  took  place  in  the 
bay  of  PyioSt  or  Navarino,  which  has  also  obtained  eele- 
brity  in  modem  times,  during  the  late  war  of  indepen- 
dence, for  the  decisive  victory  gained  (Oct.  90. 1827)  by 
the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
under  Sir  B.  Codrington,  over  the  Turco-Bgyptian  fleet, 
commanded  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  prepmraeranoe  of  force  and  science  on  the  part  of 
the  alUes,  the  Turoo- Egyptian  fleet  made  an  obstinate 
resistance,  but  in  the  end  It  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 
A  convention  was  soon  after  entered  into,  fc^  which  the 
Turks  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea ;  and  this  battle 
finally  led  to  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Porte  of  the 
Independence  of  Greece,  in  the  treaty  of  Adrlanoplc,  in 
1829.  {Leake't  Morea,  L  400-415. ;  GaWt  Morea,  pp.  19 
—28.,  4c.) 

N  A  VARRB  (Sp.  Va9mrra\  a  portion  of  Spain  form- 
ing  a  dependent  kingdom  under  that  monarchy,  on  the 
nIe.  side  of  that  peninsula,  between  lat.  41^  57'  and  43^ 
\Y  N.,  and  long.  QO  41'  and  2°  25*  W. ;  being  bounded 
N.  by  Franco  and  the  Pyrenees,  E.  by  Aragon,  S.  by  Old 
Castile,  and  W.  by  the  Baaque  provs.    Greatest  length 
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from  S.W.  to  N.E., 75m.;  breadth, about  50 m.    Esci. 
mated  area,  2,440  sq.  m.    Pop.,  271, 2Ba    The  surCww 
consists  in  a  great  measure  of  subordinate  mountain 
ranges,  running  southward  flrom  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Pyrenees  ;  but  the  S.  part  of  the  prov^  near  the  Ebra. 
tias  some  extensive  and  fruitAil  valleys.    The  principal 
summits  within  the  Ihnits  of  the  prov.  are  Altobiscar, 
5,380  ft  high  ;  Adi,  5,218  ft. ;  and  3  others  rising  above 
8,000  ft.  fh>m  the  sea.    The  highest  points  of  the  Prre- 
nees,  however,  are  considerably  to  the  B.  in  the  kingdowi 
of  Araffon.     The  principal  passes  orer  the  Pyreoets 
from  Navarre  into  France  are,  inroceeding  eastward, 
those  of  Verra,  Maya,  and  Roncesvalles,  the  last  of  which 
is,  according  to  Bory  St.  Vincent,  5,771  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  mountains  are  chiefiy  of  transition  and  sacoDdarv 
formation,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  tlie  rocs 
called  Pyrenean  limestone.    Jasper  and  martdes,  akOb 
occur  in  large  beds ;  and  there  are  several  Iroo-minea, 
besides  one  of  copper.    Rodi-salt  is  quarried  at  Val- 
derra,  near  the  Bbro ;  and  the  yearly  returns,  according 
to  Mifiano,  amount  to  12,000  arrobas ;  the  prov^  also^ 
comprises  numerous  thermal  springs.    Principal  rivers, 
the  Aragon,  Zidacos,  and  Arga,  uniting  their  waters  in 
one  channel,  which  nils  into  the  Ebro  opposite  AUaro : 
the  only  river  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  Is  the  Bida«- 
soa,  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  forming  the  Val  de 
Bastau,  and  has  a  course  E.N.B.  of  about  45  m^  falling 
into  the  sea  near  Fuenterrabla.     The  climate  ct  the 
mountainous  districts  is  very  severe  in  winter,  and  not 
genial  even  in  summer ;  but  In  the  valleys  of  the  Ebro 
and  Aragon  the  temperature  Is  much  higher,  and  the 
climate  delightftd,  as  well  as  healthy.    The  forest  trees 
of  the  Pyrenees  consist  chiefly  of  the  pine,  large  quan. 
titles  of  which  are  sent  down  the  Ebro  to  Zaragosa  and 
other  places ;  but  there  are  also  considerable  numbers  of 
beeches,  deciduous  oaks,  chestnut-trees,  ftc ;  and  no 

erov.  furnishes  so  good  a  supply  as  Navarre  of  useftil 
uUding  Umber.  {Cook't  Sketches,  11.286.)  The  wild 
animals  of  the  mountains  are  wolves,  wild  boars,  foxes, 
and  wild  cats ;  game  is  abundant  in  every  part  of  tlie 
prov.  Pasturage  Is  extensively  followed,  Mpedallv  in 
the  N.  districts ;  and,  according  to  Miflano,  the  stoc^  at 
the  last  general  census  included  48,636  oxen,  4,616  calves, 
25,760  mules,  629,500  sheep,  69,500  goats,  and  31 ,760  hoc* ; 
the  produce  of  wool  being  estimated  at  56,490  arrobas 
(12,609  cwt.).  The  higher  part  of  the  kingd<Mn,  on  the 
frontiers  of  France,  is  bleak,  cold,  and  unsuitable  for 
tillage;    but   the  plains   near  the   BtHro  have  a  rich 

{>roductive  soil,  well  watered  by  numerous  stream- 
ets  connected  with  the  larger  rivers.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  maixe,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp  wtd 
flax  are  also  raised,  with  oil  and  wine.  About  the 
half  of  the  latter,  with  the  greater  part  of  ttie  wool, 
and  about  80,000  bushris  of  com  are  exported  chiefly 
to  France  in  return-  for  silk  and  cotton  fiibrics,  co- 
lonial produce,  kc.  (^der  is  made  in  the  Val  da 
Baztan,  and  liquorice  is  raised  In  the  S.  districts  for 
exportation.  Agriculture,  however,  is  much  negtected, 
and  was  recently  rendered  almost  futile,  in  consequence 
of  this  part  of  the  peninsula  being  the  scene  of  the  civil 
war  between  the  adherents  of  the  present  queen  and  Don 
Carlos.  Manufactures  are  also  inconsiderable.  Including 
only  those  that  are  most  indispensable,  and  some  dis- 
tilleries. The  intercourse  with  the  adjoining  provs.  is 
maintained  partly  by  the  canal  of  Aragon,  running  from 
Tudela  to  Zaragosa,  and  partly,  also,  ny  roads  Intersect- 
ing the  country  hi  various  directions :  the  great  road 
firom  Pamplufia  to  Madrid  is  said  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
other  recent  travellers,  to  be  little  infisior  to  the  modem 
roads  of  England. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  still  governed  by  Its 
separate  laws,  and  has,  nominally  at  least,  the  same 
constitution  which  it  enjoyed  when  it  was  a  separate 
monarchy ;  but  its  cortes,  or  estates,  have  not  met 
since  1713,  and  cannot  be  convoked  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown.  A  council,  however,  representing 
the  cortes,  sits  permanently  at  Pamplull^  aeddes  00 
the  method  of  raising  the  revenue,  fixes  the  tariff,  and 
exercises  other  commercial  privileges,  "^^le  supreme 
power  is  rested  in  the  viceroy,  who  presides  at  the 
royal  council  (Gmu<^  Real),  consisting  of  6  Judges,  an 
attometr-general,  and  4  aicade* :  this  is  the  fiighea 
tribunal  for  civil  and  criminal  causea.  The  inhabs.  of 
Navarre  are  tall,  and  stron^r  built,  resembling  the 
Biscayans  in  indq;>endence  of  spirit,  attachment  to 
thdr  rrilgloo.  and  Jealousy  of  their  andent  natii4ud 
privilegee.  Castllian  Is  the  general  language  of  Na- 
varre ;  but  the  Basque  Is  spoken  in  the  N.  and  W. 
dUtricts. 

Navarre  Is  divided  into  17  partidhu,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  74  mermdadet,  or  districts;  and  the 
kingdom  comprises  9  cities,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Pamplufia,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government  (pop. 
15,000),  Tudela  (8,160),  the  once  royal  dty  of  OKte 
(5,000,)  and  Estella,  the  stronghold  of  the  Carlisu 
during  the  late  war  (4,600). 

The  inhabs.  of  Navarre,  in  the  time  of  the  Rooians, 
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w»«  caltod  rofcofKt.  in  commoo  wtth  tboM  In  the 
iMiiriibouiing  pttitt  m  th«  penjiunla,  and  were  fkltbftil 
•okijecu  of  toe  empire  fill  tne  dote  of  the  dch  oeuturjr, 
when  tbey  were  lubdued  bj  the  VUigoth*,  under  whose 
•WM  they  remained  between  900  and  800  jreara.  The 
Aram  overran  the  country  in  the  8th  century ;  but  were 
onabte  to  effect  it*  conquest.  Inigo,  Count  of  Bigorrea, 
having  been  elected  king  in  the  9th  century,  the  crown 
remained  upward*  of  ft  centuries  in  his  fiunlly,  till  In 
lfi90  it  became  united,  through  intermarriage,  with  that 
of  France,  the  title  of  whose  monarch*,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  (with  the  exception  of  Napoleon),  to  tliat  of 
Charles  X.,  wa*  **  King  of  France  and  Navarre.'*  In 
161S,  however,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all  the 
country  S.  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  *o 
that  only  the  small  portion  N.  of  that  chain  remained 
annexed  to  the  Frencn  monarchy :  this  formed  the  prov. 
of  Btem  before  the  Revcdution,  and  is  at  pre*ent 
included  in  the  den.  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  {Cook*» 
Sketckc$  in  SpaM,  i.  lia^ltt. ;  U.  986. ;  MManoj  Did, 

NAXiA  (an.  Naaos)^  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, the  largest  of  the  group  called  the  Cyclades, 
about  5  m.  B.  Paros,  it*  cap.  of  the  same  name  being  In 
lat.  97^  r  N.,  long.  35^  90^  B.  Shape,  oval:  circuit, 
about  48  m.!  area,  106  so.  m.  Pop.,  according  to 
Burgess,  18.000.  Tlte  coast  is  much  indented  and  pre- 
dpltous,  especially  on  the  N.B.  side ;  and  the  surfisce  is 
very  uneven,  comprising  several  high  mountains  of  pri- 
mitive formation,  on  which  are  superimposed  strata  of 
grauwack^  and  mountain  limesttme:  the  culminating 
point  of  tiM  island,  anciently  called  the  hill  of  Zeus 
(3^10  ft.  high),  is  stUl  called  Zia :  it  attained  some  cele- 
brity from  It*  containing  a  cavern  or  grotto,  to  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Bacchante*  came  to  celebrate 
their  mysteries  and  festivals.  Emery  is  wrouebt  in  one 
part  of  the  island ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  almost 
all  the  emery  of  commerce  comes  from  Naxla.  Large 
flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  the  mountain  sides ;  bat  both 
their  wool  and  flesh  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Naxla  ha*  few  large  trees,  but  Is  prettr  thickly  co- 
vered with  tomon  trees,  myrtles,  oleanders,  thomjr 
brooms,  the  arbutus  and  laibdannm  plant,  airactsfb$ 
gummifern.  the  produce  of  which  Is  chewed  by  the 
natives,  and  various  kinds  of  leguminou*  plants,  besides 
tite  olive,  fig,  and  vine,  which  are  extensively  cuUivated. 
The  wine,  however,  though  characterised  by  Athenmis 
as  the  "  nectar  of  the  gods,'*  Is  now  of  very  indiflferent 
quality,  owing  to  the  want  of  care  in  its  preparation. 
The  oil,  also.  Is  inferior  to  that  produced  in  most  of  the 
other  idands.  The  island  wa*  femou*  In  antiquity  for 
Its  fertility  {  but  agriculture  is  now  so  much  n^lected 
that  the  com  raised  is  sufllclent  only  for  six  months* 
consumption  of  the  inhab.  Vegetables,  however,  are  so 
abundant,  that  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  Svra. 
(Batrgfis,  ii.  91.)  Lime  iuice  also  is  exported,  chiefly 
to  Russia.  In  the  S.  of  the  island  is  a  small  salt* 
pan,  from  which  the  cap.  is  supplied  with  salt.  The 
Island  abounds  with  game ;  and  fleld-sport*  constitute  a 
fkvourite  occupation  of  the  inhab. 

Naxia,  the  cap.  of  the  island,  occupies  an  eminence 
dose  to  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast  (which  Is  the  only  part 
accessible  to  shipping),  and  tias  4,000  inhab.  Its  narrow 
streeu  lined  with  dilapidated  houses,  exhibit  a  proAuion 
of  marble ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  dwelling  In  which 
there  are  not  ancient  Inscriptions  or  other  monuments. 
A  castle,  built  by  the  Venetians,  occupies  the  summit  of 
A  hill  above  the  town.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  Naxo*  are  a  gate  belonging  to  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, on  a  lofhr  crag,  an  aquedu^  and  a  Jetty  now  under 
water,  but  still  distinguishable  In  calm  weather.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  Greek  and  Latin  archbishop,  and  tliere 
are  several  churches  and  convents  belonging  to  both  re- 
ligions. The  harbour  of  Naxla,  called  the  Porto  Saline 
on  account  of  the  salt  collected  there,  is  exposed  to  the 
N.  and  N.W.  winds,  and  being  almost  surrounded  by 
hidden  rocks.  Is  un6t  for  the  anchorage  of  large  ships. 
The  island  comprises  40  villages ;  and  there  are  nume- 
rous country-houses,  forming  Uie  residences  of  the  nobles 
and  gentry. 

Naxo*  (which,  according  to  PUny,  wa*  called  at  diflb- 
rent  time*  Strongyle,  Dia,  Dlonysbs,  and  Calllpolis),  was 
probably  first  cotonised  bj  Carians.  The  Naxians  were 
among  the  most  steadfast  opponent*  of  Persian  aggres- 
sion, and  the  fUlure  of  the  expedition  undertaken  hf  the 
Persians  against  this  island  al  the  suggestion  of  Arlsta- 
goras,  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  states.  Soon  after- 
wards, ;Naxos  wa*  conquered  by  the  Persian  fleet  under 
Dalls  and  Artapbemes,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  en- 
slaved iU  inhab  {Herod,  v.  98.  vi.  9&)  The  Naxians, 
however,  had  sufficiently  recovered  7  years  afterwards  to 
enable  them  to  ftamith  4  well-equipped  trireme*  for  the 
fleet  at  Salami*.  The  Athenian*,  even  in  the  time  of 
Pislstratu*,  claimed  them  as  colonial  dependents :  and, 
after  the  Persian  war,  they  deprived  them  of  their  liberty. 
Naxos  was  celebrated  in  ancient  mythology  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  who  i*  alleged  to  nave  been  bom  in  the 
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Island.  It  became  tributary  to  the  Roouma  aHer  the  fell 
of  Corinth,  146  n.  o.,  but  wa*  ceded  by  Uuk  Antony  to 
the  Rhodlan*  after  the  battle  of  PbtUppl.  The  labnd 
wa*  afterward*  annexed  to  the  possession*  of  the  easter« 
empire,  and  *ub*eqnently  became  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  and  the  cap.  of  a  dukedom  which  embraced 
most  of  the  other  Cydadea.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of 
Sellm  II.  (A.  ni  1S70),  It  wa*  united  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. The  Turk*,  however,  allowed  the  Inhab.  to  retain 
their  ancient  law*  and  government,  contenting  them- 
selves  with  occasionally  sending  a  waiwode  to  collect  the 
land-tax  and  custom*.  It  now  form*  a  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece.  (Toumtfifri^  1.  90^^991.  /  Bmrgem, 
ii.  91 . }  CroMTT**  Grttct,  Hi.  408.  i  OmrktU  Greece,  ke„ 
vi.  90— lia.) 

NAZARETH,  or  NAS8ARA,  «  smaU  town  of 
European  Turkey,  In  the  padiallc  of  Acre,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  residence,  during  hi*  youth,  of  the 
founder  of  Christlaolty,  17  m.  B.S.B.  Acre,  and  70  m. 
N.  by  E.  Jerusalem.  Pop.  8,000,  of  whom  600  are 
Turks,  and  the  rest  Christians.  It  stands  on  the  W. 
slope  of  a  delightftil  valley,  encompassed  by  rocky  moon- 
tains  of  no  great  height,  which  rise  round  it  like  the 
edge  of  a  shell,  as  if  to  anard  it  ft^nn  intrusion.  Tbe 
houses  are  mostly  wretched  stone  cottages,  with  mud 
floors  and  roofs ;  nor  does  it  comprise  any  thing  wcnrthj 
of  notice,  except  a  Latin  church  and  convent,  wtth  two 
other  churches,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Maronltea 
and  Greek  Catholics.  The  Turks  aliw  have  a  mosque, 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentury.  The 
Latin  convent,  belonging  to  the  mi**ionarle*  of  the 
Terra  Santa,  at  the  B.  end  of  tlie  village,  1*  a  spadou* 
and  commodiou*  building  of  stone,  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  which  enclose  a  church,  cells  for  the  friars,  and 
extensive  accommodation  for  pilgrim*  and  travellers. 
The  church,  called  that  of  the  Annunciation,  1*  an  HI. 
proportioned  and  gaudily  ornamented  building,  said  to 
occupy  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  house 
of  Joseph  and  Bfary  stood  before  its  miraculous  removal 
to  Loretto.  The  columns  and  Interior  walls  are  hung 
round  with  sOk  damask,  and  there  are  two  tolerably 
good  organs.  Beneath  the  high  altar  Is  the  descent  to 
a  subterranean  cave,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have 
lived,  and  which  is  divided  into  small  grottoes,  pointed 
out  as  her  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed-room  1  Here 
also  are  two  granite  columns,  each  9  ft.  1  In.  in  dia- 
meter, and  about  3  ft  apart,  which  are  supposed  to 
occupy  the  very  places  where  the  Angel  and  the  Vlrgia 
stood  at  the  paedse  moment  of  the  Annunciation.  Tne 
innermost  pilur  is  broken  throus^,  above  the  pedestal, 
and,  although  It  touches  the  roof,  tt  Is  represented  to  be 
self-supported  In  the  air.  **  The  feet,  however,**  Is,  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  **  that  the  capital,  and  a  piece  of  the  shaft 
of  a  grey  granite  pillar,  have  been  festeoed  on  to  the 
roof  of  Uie  cave :  so  rinmsily,  also,  1*  the  rest  of  the 
hoeuM'pceu*  contrived,  that  what  Is  shown  for  the  lower 
fragment  of  the  same  pillar  Is  not  of  the  same  substance, 
but  of  Clpolino  marble.**  ( TrmveU  te  Qreeee  tmd  ike 
Holy  Land,  iv.  170.)  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the 
sick,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  to  resort 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  themselves  against 
the  pillars,  believing  thus  to  obtain  a  certain  cure ;  but, 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  railing  has  been  formed  to  ex- 
clude the  patients,  who,  however,  still  flodi  round  in  hope* 
of  relief  from  being  in  it*  Immediate  vidnlty.  Dlflbrent 
intereating  localitie*  are  pointed  out  to  the  pilgrim*, 
such  as  Joseph's  workshop,  enclosed  in  a  small  chapel,  the 
s}-nagogue  In  which  Christ  explained  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Isaiah  {Lnke,  iv.  16—99.),  the  table  on  which 
Jesus  ate  hi*  last  meal  previously  to  his  flnal  departure 
for  Jerusalem ;  and  even  the  precipice,  or  *'  brow  of  the 
bill,"  to  which  they  led  him,  **  that  they  mi^t  cast  him 
down  headlong.**  (Lnke,  iv.  99.)  Here  however,  as  at 
Jerusalem,  fency,  and  tlie  desire  of  imposing  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  devotees,  have  had  a  fer  mater  share  In 
fixing  these  localities,  than  any  regard  for  authentid^. 
The  chamber  containing  the  fictitious  menm  CkrietiiM 
the  favourite  resort  of  all  pilgrims,  Turks  as  well  a* 
Christians ;  and  to  Rom.  Catholic*,  who  say  the  Pater- 
noster and  Ave  Maria  In  It,  the  pope  grants  a  plenary 
indulgence  of  seven  years  1  The  present  inhabs.  of  Na- 
saretn  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weavers,  em- 
ployed in  rural  pursuits.  Com  is  ralaed  abundantly  in 
the  neigbourhood.  espedally  by  the  monks  of  Terra 
Santa,  who  are  the  chief  farmers ;  and  a  small  portion 
of  it  Is  sent  to  Acre,  which  Is  the  chief  source  ofsupply 
for  the  town.    The  pasturage  of  cattle  and  gCMts,  also, 

lich  is.; 


Is  extensively  pursued,  from  the  milk  of  whi 

a  large  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese,  both  of  Indifferent 

quality.    (TW-nrr's  L^m/,  11. 180.) 

Nasareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament:  it 
was  a  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  and  afterwards  of 
the  N.  portion  of  Palestine,  called  Galilee,  and  wa* 
held  in  *o  little  esteem  by  the  Jew*  of  Jenualem  a* 
to  give  rise  to  the  exdamation,  '*  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?**  ( JoAis,  1.  46. ) :  it  owe*  it*  entire 
cdebrity  to  the  circumstance  of  having  been  the  real- 
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of  Jetut  Christ  almost  from  hU  birth  to  the  eom- 

moocement  of  hit  minlstrationt.  Here  the  angel  Gabrld 
announced  to  the  Virgin  the  utproachlnff  birth  of  the 
SaTiour ;  thither  the  holy  Cunily  returned  33  dajt  after 
his  birth  at  Bethlehem ;  and  during  hl«  inftmcy  spent 
In  the  house  of  Joseph  the  carpenter  "  the  child  grew 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and 
increasing  in  favour  with  God  and  mwi.*'  (Luke,  ii. 
40.  5a.)  Christ  preached  here  '*  the  acceptable  vear  of 
the  Lord,"  immediately  after  tiie  temptation ;  and  found 
firom  the  unfaToorable  manner  in  which  he  was  received, 
that  *'  no  prophet  Ls  accepted  in  his  own  country."  His 
hearers  were  flUed  with  wrath,  rose  up,  thrust  him  out 
of  the  city,  and  led  him  to  a  precipice  to  destroy  him ; 
but  he  passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his  way 
(Z.KAr,  It.  38— 30.) ;  and  thenceforward  Capernaum  seems 
to  have  been  his  general  residence,  thoum  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  be  occasionally  visited  Naiareth  to  see 
his  mother,  and  the  members  of  her  family.  (Clarke's 
Trawls  in  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land,  iv.  164—183. ; 
Turner's  Levant,  il.  129—133.;  Robinson's  PalestinCt 
i.  909—209. ;  Mod.  Trav.;  Calmefs  Diet.  M  vocem.) 

NEAGH  (LOUGH)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  flie  largest  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  hi  the  centre  of  the  prov.  of 
Ulster,  having  N.  and  B.  the  co.  of  Antrim,  S.B.  Down, 
l^  which  It  is  merely  touched,  8.  Armagh,  W.  Tyrone, 
and  N . W.  Londonderry.  It  is  about  17  m.  in  length,  Inr 
about  9m.  in  breadth:  occupying,  inclusive  of  Lough 
Beg  (2,M4  acres),  which  is  Joined  to  it,  an  area  of 
61,626  Irish,  or  99.823f  statute  acres,  at  ordinary  high- 
water.mark.  ( Third  Report  qf  Comrnissumrrs  on  Irish 
Bogs. )  It  is  fed  by  several  rivers  of  considerable  mag> 
nitude,  while  the  Lower  Bann  is  the  only  channel 
throu^  which  its  refluent  waters  find  a  passage  to  ttie 
sea.  Though  by  far  the  largest,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  beautTfiU  of  the  Irish  lakes.  Its  shores  consist 
mostly  either  of  a  level  strand,  or  marshv  border,  liable 
to  frequent  floods  ;  and  are  of  course  deficient  in  those 
varied  banks,  and  bold  promontories,  without  which 
such  extensive  sheets  of 'water  want  picturesque  eSbct, 
except  when  their  uniformity  is  brfdien  by  islands ;  and 
of  these  there  are  only  two  small  and  uninteresting  ones 
in  this  lake.  Frequent  squalls  and  want  of  shelter  ren- 
der its  navigation  rather  dangerous  for  sailing  vessels  ; 
but  these  Inconveniences  will  most  probably  be  obviated 
by  the  tntrodoction  of  steam  packeU.  According  to 
Mr.  Sampson  {Survey  qf  Londonderry^  p.  1 1 8. ),  the  mean 
level  of  Lough  Neagh  is  about  38  ft.  above  that  of  the 
sea ;  and  it  is  said  that  nearly  10,0(K)  acres  of  land  con- 
tiguous to  its  banks,  now  annually  flooded,  might  be 
made  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  by  the  outlay 
of  a  moderate  sum  on  the  removal  of  some  obstructions 
In  the  channel  of  the  Lower  Bann.  Its  waters  are  cele- 
brated for  their  petrifying  quality.  {StaUstical  Accoim( 
of  British  Empire,  ii.  337.) 

NEATH,  or  NEDD  (the  an.  Nidum  of  Antonine*s 
Itin.),  a  pari,  and  fnun.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
S.Wales,  CO.  Glamorgan,  and  hund.  Its  own  name,  on  the 
Neath  (crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge),  7  m.  JS.N.E. 
Swansea,  and  199  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Pop.  of  parL 
bor..  In  1831,  4.043.  The  town,  situated  in  a  ptcturiMque 
valley  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  is  "  indiflbrent  in  ^>- 
pearaooe :  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  badly  paved ;  there 
are  few  good  houses,  and  the  place  is  only  partially 
lighted  with  gas.  The  cottages  of  the  poor  extend  ir- 
regularly bnyond  the  town,  particularly  on  the  Cardiff 
road."  (Aftm.  Bound.  Report.)  The  town-hall  is  a 
handsome  modem  building,  the  lower  part  of  which  Is 
used  for  a  corn-market :  a  church,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower,  and  six  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  are  the 
only  other  public  edifices.  There  are  two  national 
schools,  two  Sunday-schools,  and  two  infant  schools. 

Neath  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vldnlty  of  an  ex- 
tensive copper,  iron,  and  coal  district,  and  it  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  great  smelting-houses  and  foun- 
dries tliat  have  been  establUhed  round  It,  chieflv  on  the 
"W.  bank  of  the  river.  "  The  commerce  of  Neath  Is  very 
considerable,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  some 
years ;  but  thou^  vessels  of  800  tons  can  get  up  to  the 
town,  the  trade  is  generally  carried  on  by  barge-com- 
munication with  Britten  Ferry,  which  Is  about  2|  m. 
lower  down  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  Neath  by  a 
canal  running  northward,  12  m.  higher  op  the  valley. 
By  Brlttou  Ferry,  In  fact,  Neath  acu  as  the  vent  of  all 
the  mineral  districts  connected  with  the  vale.  Another 
canal  Joins  the  last  m«itioned  at  Aber-dulais,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  sea-lock  and  basin  on  the  B.  side  of 
Swansea  harbour.  The  exports  are  coal,  culm,  copper, 
Inm,  iron  castings,  flre-bricks,  oak  bark  and  timl>er ;  the 
Imports  comprising  copper  and  iron  ore,  com  and  flour, 
forelm  timber,  black-jack,  and  general  shop-goods." 
{Pari.  Bound.  Rep.) 

Neath  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  has  been  governed 
since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  by  a  mayor  and  8  other 
aldermen,  with  12  councillors :  It  has  also  a  commission 
of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  Before  the  Reform  Act, 
Neath  was  a  oratribittary  bor.  to  CardilT;  that  Act  aa- 
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nexed  it,  with  Aberavon,  Kenllg,  and  Loag^Mr,  to  Si 
sea,  which  sends  1  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C.  At  the 
time  the  electoral  limits  were  so  enlarged  as  to  incioilai, 
with  the  old  bor.,  that  portion  of  the  suburbs  oq  the  W. 
side  of  the  river.  Regfaitered  electors  of  Neath  In  IgP 
40, 174  (  ditto,  of  entire  bor.,  1317.  Neath  is  also  one  at 
the  polling-|>Iaces  at  elections  for  the  co. ;  and  the  pettjr 
sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here,  as  well  as  the  quari«r 
sessions  alternately  with  3  other  towns.  Markets  oa 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  :  (airs,  July  3.,  Sept.  11.^  aad 
the  flrst  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

About  1  m.  from  the  town,  on  the  low  ground  border- 
ing the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  Neath  Abbey,  founded  bj 
Richard  de  Granville  in  the  ISth  century :  the  church  w 
a  mere  heap  of  ruins ;  but  the  chapter-bouse,  a  curious 
specimen  of  early  English  architecture,  is  still  In  toler* 
able  preservation ;  and  foundations  of  buildings  may  be 
traced  to  a  otm^erable  distance.  {ParL  Rep./  SidM 
son's  Cambrian  Guide.) 

NBGAPATAM,  a  decayed  town  of  Hindoatan,  preaid. 
Madras,  distr.  Taqjore,  and  the  residence  of  the  British 
collector  for  the  district,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  162  m.  S.  by  E.  Madras.  The  European  town, 
which  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  Camatic,  now  scarcely  exists,  Nenpatam  being 
seldom  resorted  to,  except  by  ships,  lor  water  and 
provisions,  both  of  which  are  plentiftil.  The  native 
town  is  tolend>lv  extensive  and  regular,  and  on  Its  N. 
side  is  a  remaruible  tower  80  ft.  nigh,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown,  but  which  is  very  useftil  as  a  land- 
marie.  The  anchoring  ground  here  Is  about  3  m.  from 
shore.  Negapatam  was  taken  by  the  English  In  1781. 
{Hamilton's  B.  1.  Gau.) 

NEGOMBO  {Nagambhu  *'the  land  of  serpeoU.**) 
A  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  W.  coast  of  that 
island,  20  m.  N.  Colurobo,  and  beside  the  canal,  fitm 
the  latter  city  to  Calpentyn.  Lat.  7°  IK  N. ;  long.  79" 
44'.  It  has  a  small  fort,  and  several  ranses  of  European 
buildings;  and  is  principally  inhabited  by  Dutch  (h- 
mllies  In  reduced  circumstances,  attracted  thither  1^  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

NBGROPONTE,  or  BGRIPO  (an.  SHAoa),  a  long, 
straggling  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipdago,  lying  close 
to  the  E.  coast  of  indep.  Greece,  and  forming,  with  the 
Sporades,  a  separate  nomarchy  of  its  own  name.  Length, 
110m. ;  breadth,  from  6  to  96m.,  the  widest  part  being 
measured  from  Chalds  to  C.  Kill :  area,  1,480  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  in  18S6,  60,000.  Eubcsa  Is  very  similar  in  its  moun- 
tainous character  and  geological  constitution  to  the 
neighbouring  continent,  firom  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  separated  by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature. 
Grey  limestone  and  day-slate  are  the  chief  stratifl- 
cations,  and  there  are  clear  indications  both  of  o4d  and 
more  recent  volcanic  action.  The  whole  country  is  bold 
and  rugged,  with  a  bluff  coast,  especially  on  iu  E.  side, 
which  is  dangerous  to  navigators :  the  highest  points  of 
the  mountain-range,  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  through 
the  island,  are  Mount  Lithada,  2387  ft.  high ;  Mount 
KandilU  8,967  ft. ;  Mount  Delphi  (an.  Der»hossus),b,7iS 
ft.,  and  St.  Ellas  d'Oro  (an.  Ocha).  The  soil  of  the  slopes 
near  the  shore  is  very  fertile,  but  only  iroperfipctly  culti- 


vated. The  orange^  citron,  almond,  and  other 
peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Greece,  grow  abundantly  on  the 
lowlands  ;  while  the  chesnut,  oak,  and  fir,  skirt  the 
regions  nearer  the  mountains.  The  staple  produce  of 
the  N.  part  of  the  island  consists  of  grapes,  from  whidi 
the  farmers  make  large  quantities  ch  a  thin  red  wine, 
very  commonly  drunk  in  Greece,  and  fetching,  according 
to  Colonel  Leake,  about  6  piastres  per  barrel.  Com  and 
olives  are  raised  chiefly  in  the  S.  distrirts  ;  but  the  island 
has  lost  the  character  which  it  andently  held  of  being 
the  granary  of  Greece.  (Comp.  Thuc.  1.  S.  with  Herod, 
V.  77.)  Excellent  herbage  for  grazing  is  found  in  the 
more  elerated  lands ;  but  oxen  are  bred  only  for  fknning 
purposes,  Sheep,  however,  are  numerous,  and  of  an  ex- 
cellent breed,  ftumishlng  large  quantities  both  of  wool 
and  cheese 

The  chief  town  and  port  of  Eubcea  is  Chalds,  or  Egripoc 
(lat.  380  30*  N.,  long.  28°  M'  E.),  on  the  Euripus,  or 
channel  of  Talanti,  where  it  Is  only  40  yards  wide,  and 
crossed  by  a  iNridge,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Mahrooud  Pacha  in  1462.  Pop.  6,000.  The  town  (which, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  the  Athenians  before 
the  Trojan  war)  is  walled  and  strongly  fortified,  com- 
prising numerous  andent  fragments ;  but  few  of  them 
are  sufficiently  large  to  be  intelligible.  It  has  also  2  tole- 
rablv  good  harbours,  one  of  which  on  the  N.  side,  though 
small,  is  deep,  secure,  and  capable  of  containing  many 
merchant  ships.  The  only  other  town  of  Eubosa  & 
Carystus,  or  Castel  Rosso,  a  fortlfled  post  near  iU  8. 
extremfty,  with  8,000  inhabs.  There  are,  also,  numeroos 
villages. 

The  most  andent  name  of  Eubom  was  Macris  ;  but  It 
was  also  known,  at  dlAirent  times,  by  the  various  »- 
pdhulons  of  Ocha,  Eliopla,  Asopis  and  Abanti.  Its 
inhabs.,  called  Abantes  by  Homer,  were  among  the  ear- 
liest navigators  of  Greece,  and,  according  to  Herodotua, 
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NEISSR,  A  fortiflad  Lawn  of  PtdhUd  SIlHUt  nf. 
OpptiD,  DD  Uw  Hid  HclHC.  allkb  dlildei  lbs  dlj  Inlo 
1  puUi  in  ft  DUlhT  dUtrlct,  4S  m.  SrS-B.  BrciLuj. 
I>Dpi7  In  IMS.  lC,irk.  11  b.  on  lU  irhota.  mU  built, 
ba^  1»  (nilUtlliund  br  Fredlric  II.,  who  aUo 
cmuUMUd  Si  b«t  IbrtdaUiuH;  II  U  huhM  t>r  S 
Blat.  inil  comuiita  aisaiu  lu  pubUi  bulldliin  ■  Uirt* 
ZaitS,  ■  connwdul'i  rmSltait,  itUtrtet-luill,  T  Catho- 

mllli  ud  (iHiul>,*tiii^tlkeun.  «  boipll^  llil«b 
ichooLi,  a  CatboUc  pianilua,  ft  poor^cfaool,  ana  «o 
■djrlum  foi  poot  CwioUe  clvrcr  (oUnd  ^mtH  tmt- 

Ulbuiul  fur  tlie  prindpftUIf,  ft  board  of  uutlsn,  — '  - 


NBlLurI.  a  uwa  of  BricDb  India.  nmM.  Madra 
B^  of  Bengal.  ftOdK"-    "   ■-"'    "-•'—     '■ ' 


IbolftUimtuij.ftlbrtrauatcoiiiUenbltilnscUi;  ud 
la  aUU  a  poMkui  hhI  buir  town,  about  I  na.  La  L«iigtlt, 
hill  sf  iSn  waU  ftloiiad  with  coanfiltln.  tbi^ 
without  a  ni^  publld  or  prlvata  mlLdl^  of  wN«-  Tba 

t)M  Britlih  uUsooT.  fa.  to  m  an  ehratcd  rHn  S.  -• 


■naikod  oolf  br  Iha  aedan  TlUafa  iJAi^o.G«irclo, 
I9in.  S-W.  Curiuh.  ud  IC  m.  N,  b;  W.  Arg«.  Tha 
utftDI  nibia  of  tha  Iowa,  or  tIIIbso  ( Tot  PauunLaa  tomit 
\t  nanlj  ft  x^tHa).  compdH  Itumanta  of  a  Innpla 
of  Jupbn-,  a  eEurub,  and  a  faw  Uocu  aod  brok«q  DdtIe 
plllan,  HUQoaod  la  hava  fismwd  parU  of  ttie  toi"*^  "^ 
bphalMa.     Of  th*  unplt  "tbna  ulunni  on 

tilt  aatB,  (upport  Ibeir  arcMtraTt.    TlwH  ulum 

of  itadr  lapttftto.     Tba  liwipls  waa  hciairla  ftod  pa. 

«cl«Iattboedlft,tocomplgta,aii>Ilb*plUari,of    "' 
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DoriaihlUi  and  ^tabitly  Taatltaa  of  Uajtadlom  and 

Mamaawaa" calalmltd  la  nrthlol  blilVT  aa  haTti« 

poliMed  out  to  travBllera  aron  la  tba  tlaa  of  Pauaanlaa, 
doubtful  «t(ln ;  but  Uw  national  wr- 


»  Laio  dl  Nanil  li  1  m.  M.S.  AbftBO.  (od 
■aTVinl.  as  calM  fron  Uh  «v«i  « 


Lafo  dl  Ncml  la  \m  It.  ibcno  tha 
uid  to  now.  aiof  old.  baauUIUUrw- 
1  antltlod  to  Ita  claialeal  (DtthM  of 
Bat  lu  (KlDclnftl  calat 


In  lUt,  arib*  iwaalaa  of  _    ...  ._       ....  .     . 

Lhlblisd  on  tho  laka.  fOilft  garni  and  iO  yittmllt,  U. 


Pop.,  tDMe.  a.1 

built,  and  hiaa  liw'^a 


^^^Ip,  I 

f  fMa^,  U 
dtp.  S. 
_  _. br E, 


™i?^ 


Fop..  Id  IB<1,s,$1*.  It 

DOW  In  falaa.  The  privlpal  Hra 
Iftrif  built,  ftDd  U  la  dacMadlT  tba 
ritkaaof  Dublin  aod  UaHrtck.  li  im*  >  u^iu,^,  >  n.  ^ 
chapol,  Unhodlat  and  IndopendoDt  maattai(-bDUiei,  aa 
•odowad  and  a  aaUeoal  acb^abrai  ho^iHal,  a  dU- 
panaaiT.  and  a  lirgo  lalhDUT  bairadi.  Otnerftl  HKl<Hia 
in  baH  Iwtca  •  raar.  and  patlr  laialoui  waekl^.  h  U  ft 
'""'n-  lu  cootigultj to  Iha  Sbannon.  or 
Bbau  callad^  Loiuli  Dargh,  alTn  It 

lAMa  on  Thundayi; 
b  Jalr.tih  Sept.,  lOth 

.  (fidUwair  An.  tci 
I  and  par.  of  Bn«lud^ 


ladlcftllnitofiliaNi 
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There  we  also  S  placet  of  worthlp  for  Dtttenten,  and,  in 
1834,  4  Sundaj-icbooU  were  attended  by  690  children. 
It  hat  alto  an  endowed  tchool  for  Sft  boji,  and  a  large 
paper-mill ;  bat  the  principal  dependence  of  the  inhab.  it 
on  the  retail  trade  wUh  the  turrounding  dlttrlct.  Mar- 
kett  on  Thurtdajr,  3  large  horte  and  cattle  fairt ;  and  a 
ttatiite  fair  on  Aug.  1. 

NEPAUL  (Hind.  Nepala),  an  indep  kingdom  of  V. 
mndottan,  extending  tnrough  A  degt.  of  long.,  and 
compriting  a  great  portion  of  the  s.  declivity  of  the 
HimaUra  chain.  It  liet  between  Ut.  S6<'  30^  and  300 
bO'  N.,  and  long.  80°  and  880K.,  having  N.  and  N.E.  the 
Uble-land  of  Thibet.  E.  the  territory  of  Sikkim,  and 
eltewhere  the  Britlth  territoriet.  Length,  R.  to  W., 
about  fiOO  m.,  average  breadth,  rather  more  than  100  m. 
Area  may  be  ettimated  at  53,000  tq.  m. ;  and  pop.  at 
9,000,000.  Thit  country  may  be  divided  into  four  re- 
gions, according  to  Itt  elevation.  The  lowett,  or  ter- 
riam.  it  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Hlodo«tan.  In  a 
few  placet,  the  Britlth  dittrlctt  reach  to  the  bate  of  the 
mountaint,  but,  in  mott  partt,  the  Ncpaul  dominiont 
ttretch  for  about  20  m.  Into  the  plain.  iTiit  region  it  not 
wholly  level,  but  undulating,  and  compritet  a  good  deal 
of  poor  ^and,  overgrown  with  treet  and  buthet  of  little 
value :  but  there  it  alto  a  large  proportion  of  rich  land, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  toil  it  much  better  than  in  the 
adjacent  partt  of  the  Britith  territory,  the  productt 
being,  however,  nearly  the  tame.  The  turface  here  U 
intertected  by  numerout  tmall  rivert,  which  not  only 
terve  for  watering  the  cropi,  but,  in  the  rainy  teatou, 
are  uted  for  the  trantit  of  agricultural  produce  to  the 
markett  of  Britith  India,  and  to  float  down  the  valu- 
able timber  of  the  forettt.  The  very  name  terriani 
(or  tarivani),  Impliet,  indeed,  the  country't  being  navi- 
gable. Bounding  thit  region  on  the  N.  it  another  of 
nearly  the  tame  width,  contittlng  of  tmall  hillt  com- 
potod  chiefly  of  clay  intermixed,  however,  with  many 
primary  rockt. 

The  lower  portion  of  thit  region,  with  a  part  of  the  latt- 
named,  it  the  grand  tite  of  the  taul  forettt,  among  which 
are  many  tittoo  and  toon  treet.  Higher  up  the  hillt  are 
covered  with  a  great  variety  of  treet ;  and  in  the  N.  are 
manv  pinet  and  mirootat,  from  which  catechu  it  obtained. 
In  thit  region  are  many  fine  valleyt,  tome  of  which  are 
tolerably  cultivated  ;  wliile  othert,  though  pottetting  a 
very  rich  toil,  are  almott  wholly  neglected.  A  few  ttrag- 
gling  villaget  are  tcattered  through  the  woodt,  the  inhab. 
of  which  grow  cotton,  rice,  and  other  articlet  with  the 
hoe,  having  Artt  cleared  away  the  treet.  The  third  re- 
gion it  that  of  the  mountalnt,  which  rite  to  high  at  to  be 
coverei*  with  tnow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and 
are  divided  by  valleyt,  riting  to  from  8,000  to  6,000  ft. 
abo%tt  the  great  plain  of  Hindottan.  Of  courte,  thete 
valleyt  differ  very  much  at  to  temperatura ;  tome  abound 
with  rattant  and  t>amboot,  and  ripen  the  tugar-cane  and 
pine-apple  \  while  othert  produce  only  barley,  millet, 
and  other  gralnt  of  cold  countriet ;  and  oakt  and  pinet 
are  their  only  forett  treat.  The  breadth  of  thit  belt  or 
region  generally  may  be  from  30  to  40  m.  N.  to  S.,  though 
further  w.  it  it  probably  greater.  The  fourth,  or  Alpine 
region.  It  probably  of  nearly  equal  extent,  and  contittt 
of  Immente  roclu,  riting  into  tharp  peakt  and  tremen- 
dout  precipioet,  which,  where  not  perpendicular,  are 
covered  with  perpetual  tnow,  and  almott  conttantly  in- 
volved in  cloudt.  The  interior,  or  mott  lofty  chain  of 
the  Himalaya,  formt  the  farthett  boundary  of  Nepaul  to 
the  N. ;  through  which,  however,  are  teveral  patMt  into 
Thibet,  while  teveral  tributariet  of  the  Ganget,  which 
intertoct  thit  country,  are  tuppoted  to  rite  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  main  chain. 

The  land  in  the  third  or  mountain  region  it  contidered 
the  mott  valuable  in  the  country,  and  it  that  in  which  all 
the  ofllcert  and  tervantt  of  the  crown  are  paid,  and  fVom 
whence  all  endowmentt  are  made.  From  the  abundance 
of  rain  in  the  warm  teaton  (for  the  periodical  raint  ex- 
tend to  Nepaul  with  nearlv  the  tame  violence  and  dura- 
tion at  in  Baliar),  the  land  here,  ooutidering  the  inequa- 
lity of  turface,  it  uncommonly  productive  of  grain. 
Wherever  it  can  be  levelled  Into  terracet,  however 
narrow,  it  it  exceedingly  well  tuited  for  trantplanted 
rice,  which  ripent  after  tlie  raint  have  ceated,  to  that  the 
barvett  it  never  injured ;  and  as  mott  of  thete  terracet 
can  be  tupplied  at  pleature  with  water  fhmi  tpringt,  the 
cropt  are  almott  certain.  In  tonne  partt  the  tame  land 
givet  a  winter  crop  of  wheat  and  barter,  but  in  mott  partt 
thit  it  Judldoutly  avoided.  Where  the  laud  it  too  tteep 
for  terracet,  it  it  generally  cultivated  after  fitllowt  with 
the  hoe,  and  producet  rice  (town  broadcatt),  maise,  cot- 
ton,  teveral  kindt  of  pulte,  a  kind  of  muttard,  Indian 
madder,  wlieat.  barley,  tugar.cane,  and  a  large  tpedet  of 
cardamom ;  and  In  the  country  between  Nepaul  Proper 

ithe  valley  of  Catmandoo)  and  the  Kali,  ginger  it  a  va- 
u*ble  product ;  but  trantplanted  rice  may  generally  l>e 
contidered  at  half  the  entire  produce.  Toe  tugar-cane 
it  planted  in  contlderable  quantltlet  in  the  valley  of  Ne- 

BAtl  Proper,  and  it  teemt  to  thrive.    Most  European 
tcbao  vffetsblei  bava  baeo  Introduced ;  but  they  are 


only  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  men  of  HtsHnctloa.  an 
la  very  tmall  quantities.  From  the  abondance  of  rati 
the  clunate  it  not  ftvourable  for  many  kindt  of  fhilt ;  tit 
heatt  of  tpring  not  being  soffldent  to  bring  then  to  bbs 
turlty  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  as  is  the  case  fa 
Bengal.  Peaches  grow  wild  by  every  rill,  but  the  one  tid 
of  the  fhiit  it  rotted  by  the  rahi,  while  the  other  Is  ttj 
green.    The  grapes  are  alto  bad  from  the  tame  eaute. 

The  patture  on  the  mountalnt,  though  not  so  har» 
and  watery  as  that  of  the  low  country,  it  by  no  roear 
good,  and  it  taid  to  be  inferior  to  that  even  of  the  heatt 
of  Scotland.      The  pattures  are  in  general  coamnof 
Nothing  it  paid  for  patturage ;  but  as  It  Is  scarce,  and  2 
the  principal  trlbet  do  not  employ  cattle  in  agrlcukor 
very  few  are  bred  In  the  country.    Buffldoea  and  goa 
are  imported  ttom  the  low  country ;  and  horses,  yalk 
{Bo$  grmnniau),  thawUgoatt, common  goats,  and  theei 
are  brousht  ftauk  Thibet,  and  become  tolerably   & 
on  the  hillt.    The  buflhloes  fUrnlsh  pretty  good  bee* 
The  thepherdt  of  tome  tribet  are  provided  with  nomer 
out  flockt.   In  winter  they  retire  to  the  lower  raomitaio 
and  valleyt  ;  but  in  tummer  they  ascend  to  the  Alpin< 
regions,  and  feed  their  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  perpctoa 
snow.    The  sheep  which  these  people  possess  are  ven 
large,  and  have  One  wool,  which  Is  woven  Into  a  doti 
finer  than  that  of  Bootan :  they  give  alto  an  abandaaoi 
of  milk,  firom  which  it  made  a  kind  of  cheese. 

The  lands  In  Nepaul  Proper  have  long  beeo  divided 
into  kkaiit  or  fields,  each  of  which.  In  ordinary  seasons, 
producet  about  234  buthelt  of  paddy,  or  rice,  in  the  hutk, 
which,  on  the  tuppotitlon  that  each  khat  it  equivalent 
to  8|  Enellth  acret,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  SB  butbelt  «■ 
acre.  The  arable  lands  are  partly  retained  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  court,  for  deftajrlng  the  nvjah's  household 
expcncet ;  bat  the  produce  of  the  land  to  employed  is 
not  told,  bat  tervei  for  the  contumption  of  the  coort,  and 
for  dittribution  in  charity  at  the  templet  and  among  r»- 
ligiout  mendicantt.  But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
thete  landt  are  let  to  tenants,  or  granted  in  fea  Vn  mlU. 
tary  service ;  and  the  rent  of  the  lands  let,  as  In  the 
former  case,  forms  a  principal  portion  of  tlte  rajah's  re. 
venue.  Landholders  who  do  not  cultivate  their  own 
estates,  in  general  let  them  for  half  the  produce.    Tbe 

Eertont  who  rent  landt  fk'om  the  owners  are  of  two 
inds :  the  kmipat^  who  occupy  free  land,  and  are  ex« 
empted  firom  any  services  to  government,  except  the  re- 
pair of  roads,  «c. :  and  the  prafatt  who  occupy  the 
eld  • 


crown  land,  whether  that  be  held  by  the  prince, 
granted  for  military  service.  Mott  great  proprietors, 
however,  like  the  r^lah,  employ  stewards,  with  their 
servants  and  slaves,  to  cultivate  land  for  the  supply  of 
their  families.  Money-rent  for  land  can  seldom  be  pro* 
cured,  and  Is  very  low,  only  f^om  4  to  IS  annas  beinf 
paid  as  a  fixed  rent  in  money  for  land  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop,  the  half  of  which  is  worth  about  fiO  annas. 

But  when  the  lands  are  alienated  for  tale,  they  (HA 
fttnn  1,600  to  2,000  moJtmrs  a  khat,  whkfa  high  price  Is 
owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  <^  land  that  Is  brougirt 
to  market.  The  agricultural  Implements  are  venr  ia> 
ferior,  and  almost  comprised  In  an  awkward  kind  or  hoe, 
a  weeding-iron,  and  fans  for  winnowing  the  com.  In 
Nepaul,  however,  they  have  made  a  further  progress 
than  in  India,  by  the  Introduction  of  water-mills  for 
grinding  com. 

The  mountain  region  of  Nepaul  contains  a  good 
deal  of  irou,  copper,  lead,  and  some  sine,  the  irtt 
three  being  found  quite  on  the  surfisoe.  The  copper 
ore  Lt  dug  m>m  trenchei  open  above,  to  that  the  work- 
men cannot  act  In  the  rainy  season,  not  having  sagacity 
to  make  a  drain.  Bach  mine  has  attached  to  It  certain 
families,  who  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  proprietors,  as  no 
one  else  is  allowed  to  dig.  The  total  quantity  of  ore 
dug  by  each  miner  may  be  estimated  at  t,0001bs.  a  year. 
This  is  delivered  to  another  set  of  workmen,  by  whom 
it  it  smelted  and  wrought,  the  ralah,  to  whom  the 
forests  mostly  belong,  fUrnithing  the  materials  fbr  the 
charcoal.  The  ore  yields,  at  an  average,  6S|  per  cent, 
of  metal,  l>3d  of  which  becomes  the  share  or  the  rajah, 
l-8d  that  of  the  miner,  and  l-&th  the  share  of  the 
tmelter ;  the  remainder  it  divided  among  the  rajah,  the 
miner,  and  the  keeper  of  the  accountt,  who  usually 
advances  a  tubsittence  to  the  whole  worklna  party, 
and  often  fumithes  loans  even  to  the  rajah.  1roa-<we 
is  found  near  the  surfece,  and  is  wrought  nearlv  on  the 
tame  principle  at  copper,  the  miner  raoelvlng  1 -Jd  part 
of  the  produce.  Some  of  the  iron  is  so  exceU«»t  that 
even  without  being  converted  into  steel,  it  It  made  Into 
knives  and  swords.  Only  S  lead-mines  are  now 
wrought :  but  lead  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  ooontiy 
dote  to  the  turface,  and  it  containt  much  silver.  There 
are  numerout  sulphur  mines  \  but  some  have  been  de- 
serted on  account  of  their  injurious  eObets  on  the  work- 
men. Corundum,  here  called  Kmrrtm.  It  found  in  great 
quantities  on  the  hills  of  Isma  and  Muttkot ;  but  the 
mattes,  which  always  He  dose  to  the  surCMe,  are  much 
smaller  than  those  In  the  Britlth  territory,  aod  seMUmi 
exceed  4  or  51bs.  in  weight. 


NEPAUL. 

The  BMMt  •zteoslv*  OMcrafiMCor*  of  N«p«ul  U  thai  of 
eotni  cotton  cloth,  woven  bj  Ch«  n«tlr«  women  of  all 
ranks,  and  bf  the  men  of  the  Parbatira  casti*.  These 
cloths  ooostkute  the  dress  of  the  rakldle  and  lower 
dasses  of  people,  thoogb  woollen  would  be  better  suited 
to  the  temperature  of  a  Wcpaul  winter.  All  those,  bow- 
ever,  who  are  not  verj  poor,  cover  themselves  with 
woollen  Uankets  Imported  from  Bootao.  The  entire 
dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  of  foreign  roanoCscture,  and 
comprtsas  Chinese  silks  and  shawls,  with  muslins  and 
calicoes  from  the  low  countrtes.  The  miUtanr  alone  wear 
European  broad  cloth.  There  are  also  at  Lallta-Patan 
and  Bbateoof  extensiTe  manufactures  of  copper  and 
brau  gooiu,  as  well  as  of  bells,  made  ttom  amlxeo  metal, 
called  Fktii :  these,  with  iron  vessels  and  lamps,  are  ex- 
ported In  large  quantities  to  Thibet.  A  strong  paper  is 
made  at  Bhatgang,  fttNn  the  bark  of  ttie  Dapkme  pmpi^ 
/era  j  but  the  sopplj  is  insulllcient  for  the  home  consump« 
tion,  md  paper  is  Imported  from  Bootan. 

The  trsde  of.Nepaul  was  formerlv  pretty  considerable, 
tiioogh  the  n|jah*s  territories  produce  few  articles  for 
exportation,  except  metallic  wares  and  drugs;  but  at 
present  the  badness  of  the  police,  and  total  want  of 
credit,  owing  partly  to  the  weakness  of  the  law,  and 
partly  to  the  fiusehood  of  the  people,  operate  as  a  great 
hfaiderance  to  commercial  Intercourse.  The  raerchanu 
•f  Cashmere  carry  their  goods,  by  way  of  Leh,  to  dlflbr- 
ent  parts  of  Thibet  and  W.  China,  exchanging  them  for 
goats*  hair,  tea,  and  silks :  thev  also  send  to  China  c»ther 
skhis,  to  the  value  of  about  50.000  rupees  a  year,  procured 
chiefly  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Dacca,  in  Bengal. 
The  merchants  of  Bootan  and  Thibet  bring  to  Catman. 
doo  paper,  coarse  wooUeo  dotbs,  horses,  shawl-goats, 
sheep,  homed  cattle,  ektnmgri,  musk,  salt,  sal-ammoniac, 
yellow  arsenic  borax,  gold  dost,  silver,  and  preserved 
fruit ;  much  of  which  is  again  exported  to  Patna,  in  ex- 
change for  buflhioes  and  goats,  broad  cloths,  cutlery, 
glass-ware,  and  other  European  articles.  Indian  cotton 
doths,  mother  of  pearl,  coral,  pepper  and  other  spices, 
camphor,  tobaceo,  and  phagm^  a  red  powder  thrown  alwut 
by  the  Hindoos  at  their  fsstivals.  Host  of  these  articles, 
with  metallic  utensils  and  bells,  are  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Thibet.  The  money  of  Nraaul  consists  of 
4ama»t  4  of  which  are  equal  to  1  fNtMoa  /  4  palsahs  =  1 
ana ;  and  S  anas  =  1  mopur.  Gold  coins  are  called 
oakrtifflUa;  but  the  half  ashrnfly,  =  ISA  mohurs,  is  the 
highest  piece  now  coined :  It  weighs  841  grains,  and  is 
worth  ncarlv  6«.  Stf.  at  tlie  mint  price  of  Calcutta.  The 
mohur  b  tae  common  silver  coin  of  the  country,  and 
is  worth  about  4-lOths  the  CalcotU  rupee.  The  palsah 
«id  half-palsah  are  the  prindpai  copper  coins.  Grain  is 
•old  by  meattire ;  1  msn^  being  equivalent  to  1|  Winches- 
ter bushels. 

The  Nepauleee  government,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  monopolised  by  the  tribe  called  Gorkahs,  is  essen- 
ttaUy  dapode,  mooiHed,  however,  by  certain  observ- 
—ces  en|otoed  bf  immemorial  custom.  The  Dharmm- 
ekmirm  forms  the  basis  of  jurisprudence  l>oth  in  dvll  and 
criminal  cases,  the  prtndpal  punishments  bdng  by  fines, 
eooflscatlons  of  property,  banishment,  degradation  of 
caste,  maiming,  and  death  by  hanging  as  well  as  flaying. 
Women  are  never  put  to  dewi,  but  are  sut^ect  to  muti- 
lation and  torture.  The  provs.  are  governed  by  mbak*. 
who  are  the  supreme  ofleers  of  revenue,  Justke,  and 
police  f  cndi  fhnns  the  revenue  of  his  own  district,  and 
either  collects  it  on  his  own  account,  or  underlets  it  to 
iKoradars.  The  amount  paid  by  the  subaha,  however, 
forms  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  royal  revenue  ;  for, 
besides  compulsory  presents  made  by  all  visiters  of  the 
court,  aceneral  income  tax  is  levied  on  all  classes  accord- 
ing ro  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  Nepaul  Proper  is 
governed  by  a  raJah,  assisted  by  the  ftoxoder,  or  ooundl 
of  the  12  great  oOkers  of  the  court ;  for  the  support  of 
which  Catmandoo  pays  18,C00  rupees;  Laliu  Patan, 
18,000:  Bhatsong,  14,000;  and  Klrthipoor,  7.000.  Each 
fiarm  is  assessed  at  a  certain  quantity  of  gialn,  which 
may  be  paid  dther  in  kind  or  in  money  at  the  market 
price.  Alargeproportlonof  the  valley,  however,  has  been 
alienated  dther  In  fee  or  as  charity  land.  A  town  called 
Manghoo,  worth  annually  4,000  rupees.  Is  the  Jointure  of 
the  queen-regent,  and  Dewapatan,  which  is  rtill  larger, 
belongs  wholly  to  certain  temples.  The  religion  of  the 
Ncpaulese  is  Buddhism ;  but  In  the  distinctions  of  caste 
and  the  nature  of  tlie  priesthood  there  are  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava 
«Bd  that  professed  bf  those  of  Nepaul,  both  of  whom  are 
beld  in  equal  abhorrence  by  the  Brahmins  of  Bengal. 

The  pop.  of  Nepaul  comprises  numerous  tribes  partly 
of  Mongol  and  partly  of  Hindoo  descent.  The  Uagars, 
who  occupy  the  hills  in  the  W.  part  of  the  kingdom,  form 
Che  greater  part  of  the  nAah't  army,  and  the  Gurungs, 
vtio  employ  themselves  dther  in  mining  or  pasturage. 
The  Newars  live  in  the  plain  of  Catmandoo,  and  devote 
themsdves  to  agriculture  and  the  usefril  arts.  Thev  are 
of  middle  slse,  with  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  flat  Aces, 
email  eyes,  and  spreadhag  noses,  with  a  sallow  coro- 
tieiiaa,    Tbo  grand  Iwato  of  subdateoce  In  Nepaul  is 
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rice,  with  which  the  poorer  dasses  eat  raw  garlic,  ra- 
dishes, and  lentils  t  those  in  more  easy  drcumstances 
add  oil  or  gkeet  and  the  rich  eat  a  great  deal  of  animal 
food.  '  Even  the  poorest  are  occasionally  able  to  sacriflca 
a  oigeon,  fowl,  or  duck,  which  they  afterwards  eat.  The 
rajpoots  of  Nepaul,  indeed,  are  so  food  of  animal  fbod, 
that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Bengdese.  they  drink  the 
blood  of  a  sacrifice  as  it  flows  from  the  victim.  All 
classes  drink  spirituous  liquors,  to  which  they  are  exces- 
stvely  addicted.  Most  of  the  Nepaulese  domestic  servants 
are  slaves,  the  price  of  which  varies  between  30  and  40 
mohurs.  Even  some  of  the  Brahmins  are  slaves  to  the 
r^poots ;  but  they  are  not  degraded,  and  are  employed  in 
great  ftoiilies  dther  as  cooks  or  in  the  service  of  the 
private  chapels.  All  other  ranks  are  sold  as  common 
sUves,  and  persons  of  the  best  fiunllies  have  often  beea 
deprived  of  thdr  caste:  but  this  is  not  usual,  as  the  Ne- 
paulese are  particular  in  maintaining  the  distinction  of 
castM.  Most  of  the  slaves  have  been  bom  f^ee  :  a  few, 
perhaps,  have  been  degraded  on  account  of  crimes ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  have  been  sold  by  necessitous 
parents.  The  female  slaves,  eveo  those  of  the  queen,  are 
dom»€  Ubere,  compelled  to  sell  their  fhvours  for  dothes, 
no  dlowance  being  made  to  them  by  their  masters  except 
a  little  ricfe.  Hence  they  seldom  have  children,  and 
beggary  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  old  and  infirm.  The 
queen's  slaves  form  her  body-guard,  and  follow  her  on 
horseback  armed  with  swords  and  riding  like  men.  The 
ordinary  language  of  Nepaul  is  the  Prabratlya,  or  moun- 
tain-Hindoo diaMct,  which  is  cootlnudly  becoming  more 
prevalent,  and  in  some  districts  has  already  superseded 
the  language  of  the  native  tribes :  it  is  exclusivdy  spoken 
by  the  reigning  fkmily  and  the  higher  castes.  The  Ne- 
wars  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  alleged  to  pos- 
sess  a  copious  literature. 

Nepaul,  which  was  formerly  divided  among  numerous 
independent  princes,  became  united  by  conquest  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  under  the  soverdgniy  of  a 
chief  of  the  Ghorkas,  who  in  about  40  years  sut^ected  dl 
the  countries  bdween  the  Sutledle  westward  and  Bootan 
on  the  B.  The  aggresdons  of  the  Ghorkas  on  the  Chi- 
nese territory  were  stopped  in  1793  by  an  army  of  70,000 
men,  who,  after  many  victories,  advanced  within  tbm.tA 
Catmandoo,  and  obliged  the  rajah  to  make  an  igno- 
minious peace.  The  Ghorkas  afterwards  turned  Uidr 
arms  against  the  British,  who,  after  a  war  of  two  years, 
obliged  them,  in  1816.  to  cede  dl  the  countries  between 
the  SutledJe  and  Kali,  as  wdl  as  to  evacuate  the  terri- 
tories  of  the  Siktm-rdah.  Active  symptoms  of  hostility 
to  the  English  were  displayed  In  ISM ;  but  these  were 
checked  bv  the  events  of  AJfchanistan.  {,UamtiUom*s  Ve* 
panL  Msstm.) 

NEPl  (an.  Nfprtt),  a  town  of  Centrd  Itdy,  Papal 
States,  deieg.  Vlterbo,  9ft  m.  N.N.W.  Rome.  Pop.  about 
1,500.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
Gothic  wall,  partly  fbunded  on  the  origlnd  wdls  erected 
by  ttie  Etruscans.  It  has  nureeroos  churches  and  coo- 
vents,  and  a  flue  modem  aqueduct,  but  a  gloomy  and 
desolate  appearance  within.  Some  Roman  antiquities 
exist  here.  Coi^oined  with  Sutri,  Nepi  constitutes  a 
bUho»*s  see.  (OflTs /iome,  «c.  U.  118.) 

NERAC.a  town  of  France,  dip.  Lot-d-Garonne,  rape 
arrond,  on  the  Balse,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne,  16  m. 
8.  W.  Agen.  Pop.,  In  1836,  ex.  com..  8.684.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  one  on  dther  bank  of  the 
river,  here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.  The  okl  town, 
on  a  steep  declivity,  and  partly  surrounded  with  Gothie 
wdls,  is  iU  built  and  gloomy ;  but  the  new  town,  on  a 
levd  site,  and  endrded  bf  promenades,  is  wdl  laid  out, 
and  handsome.  Nerac  has  the  remains  of  an  extensive 
castle,  sdd  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  English,  a 
fine  par.  church,  a  large  hall,  and  severd  other  good 
public  buildings.  One  of  the  promenades  has  a  good 
statue  of  Henrv  IV.,  who  passed  most  pari  of  his  youth  In 
the  castle  of  Nerac.  Tnis  town  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollens,  ship  bisctdt,  and  corks :  and  a  good  deal 
of  trade  In  linen  fhbrics,  com,  flour,  wine,  and  brandy. 
Numerous  Roman  antiquities,  Induding  baths  and  other 
edifices,  medals,  lnscri|^ons,  ftc,  have  been  discovered 
at  Nerac,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  was  an- 
dently  cdled  Aqua  Nrrtt,  and  was  dther  founded  or 
greatly  embellished  by  Tetrictu,  in  the  reign  of  Gdlienus. 
iHttgo,  art.  Lot-et'Caromu,  Ac.) 

NERBUDDAH.  (Narymidm,  "  The  bestower  of  plea- 
sure," called  bv  Ptolemy  the  Namadtu,)  a  river  of  Hln- 
dostan^xtendine  through  9  degs.  of  long,  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  Deccan.  It  rises  In  the  table*  land  of  Gtmdwanah, 
lat.  a9c>  40'  N.,  long.  8P  4V  K.,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Sone  and  Mahanuddy.  It  has  a  generd  W.  direction, 
with  fewer  windings  than  roost  IncUan  rivers ;  and,  after 
a  course  of  about  700  m.,  Cdls  into  the  Gulph  of  Cam- 
bay,  lat.  210  ae',  long.  7S<^  SO',  tf  m.  W.  Baroach.  It  va- 
rlM  considerably  in  breadth ;  bdng  600  yards  across, 
near  Jubbulpoor,  in  long.  80^.  and  1,900  yards  at  M un. 
dieysir,  SIO  m.  from  its  mouth ;  while  above  and  below 
Baroach,  it  scoaetimea  ezpnds  to  a  breadth  of  3  aa.    At 
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Itt  iottrc«,the  Nerbuddah  may  b«  9,460  ft.  above  the 
leTel  of  the  tea :  Its  total  rate  of  descent  will  be  there- 
fore  nearly  a|  (t.  in  a  mile.  During  its  passage  it  is 
greatly  obstructed  by  rocks.  Islands,  shallows,  and  rapids, 
which  render  its  nangation  in  most  parts  difficult  or  im- 
practicable through  the  provs.  Gundwanah,  Malwah, 
Ike. ;  but,  after  entering  Gujrat.  it  becomes  naTigable  for 
■mall  craft  for  about  100  ro.  flrom  the  sea.  'fhe  Ner- 
bnddah  is  Joined  by  no  affluent  of  any  consequence.  For 
•o  considerable  a  riTer  its  basin  is  remarkably  narrow 
and  restricted ;  it  being  inclosed  on  the  N.,  for  the  most 
part,  l^  the  Vindhyan  mountains,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Santpoura  and  other  parallel  ranges,  which  are  seldom 
more  than  from  50  to  60  m.  (Vom  the  former.  The  valler 
^ough  which  it  flows,  consists  of  fertile  allurial  soil, 
to  which  many  fossil  remains  hare  been  found.  (See 
Jowm.  qfthe  Asiatic  Soe.  qf  Bengal.)  Mundlah,  Gurrah 
Warrah,  Hussingabad,  Hinda,  Mheysur,and  Baroach,  are 
the  principal  towns  on  this  riTer.  By  the  war  of  1817-18. 
the  British  obtained  an  extent  of  nearljr  30,000  so.  m.  of 
the  country  watered  by  this  river  from  the  ri^ah  of  Berar, 
which,  under  the  term  of  "  Ceded  DistricU  on  the  Ner- 
buddah,"  has  been  annexed  to  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and,  in  1890,  produced  a  toUl  rermue  of  1 ,876,388  rupees. 
{Pari.  ReporUi  Asiatic  Journals j  HamiUon's  £.  J, 
Qaxetteer.) 

NETHERLANDS.    5!^  Holland. 

NETTUNO,  a  small  sea-port  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  Campagna  and  Ck>marca  di  Roma,  91^  m.  8.S.E. 
Rome.  Pop.  about  3,000.  It  seems  to  have  derived  its 
name  fVom  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune,  and 
is  built  round  the  bastions  of  a  Papal  fortress.  It  has 
now  but  little  activity  or  commerce,  owing  to  the  un- 
healtliiness  and  depopulation  of  its  vicinity ;  but  in  an- 
tiquity, under  the  name  of  Coeno,  or  Cerio,  it  was  the 
port  of  Antlum,  the  cap.  of  the  Volsd,  some  remains  of 
which  city  exist  about  S  m.  W.  by  S.  (OOPs  Rome,  ^c-, 
IL  122.) 

NEUBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia  and 
Neuburg ;  on  the  Danube,  here  crossed  by  3  bridges. 
98|  m.  N.N.B.  Augsburg,  and  4ft  m.  W.S.W.  Ratisbon. 
Pop.  6,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town ; 
and  has  some  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  a  royal  castle, 
to  which  manv  curiosities  are  kept,  an  arsenal,  a  royal 
tostitute,  an  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  teacher's 
seminary.  It  is  neat  and  well  built ;  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle.  (Bergkaus,  S(c) 

NBUCHATEL.or  NEUFCHATBL.acantonin  the 
W.  of  Switzerland,  forming  a  principality  belonging  to 
Prussia;  between  lat.  46<^  60'  and  47^  10*,  and  long.  &> 
SK'  and  7^  S'  E. ;  having  N.R.  and  B.  the  canton  Bern, 
S.B.  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  S.  W.  Vaud.  and  W.  and 
N.W.  the  dep.  of  Doubs,  to  France.  Length  N.B.  to 
8.W.,  3Sm.;  average  breadth  aboutttm. ;  area,  880 sq. 
ra.  Pop.,  in  IS-X),  70,7ft8,  of  whom  96,111  were  either 
citizens  of  other  cantons,  or  foreigners.  The  Jura  chato 
runs  through  the  canton  to  its  entire  length,  dividtog  it 
into  two  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhtoe, 
and  the  other  to  that  or  the  Rhone.  Tills  monntato 
ranee  often  rises  to  5,000  ft.  to  elevation ;  and  the  Chas- 
airal,  its  highest  point  within  the  canton,  rises  6,285  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  valleys  extend  generally  in  a  longi- 
todinal  direction,  parallel  to  the  mfnmtains.  The  prui- 
cipal  lakes  are  those  of  Neuchatel  (which  see),  and  a 
part  of  that  of-Blenne ;  principal  rivers,  the  Doubs,  con- 
stitutloK  the  N.W.  boundary ;  the  Reuse,  Thlelle,  Tyon. 
*c.  The  climate  varies  greatly :  the  vine  is  cultivated 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel ;  but  to  some  of 
the  more  elevated  valleys  the  wtoter  Is  very  severe,  and 
on  many  of  the  mountains  snow  remains  continuously 
for  7  or  8  months.  The  soil  is  iMincipally  calcareous. 
Of  256.000  poses  or  arpeots  of  land,  which  the  canton  it 
estimated  to  comprise,  35,000  are  arable,  4,600  vineyards. 
68,000  in  artiflcUl,  and  60,000  In  natural  pastures,  and 
45,000  in  forests.  There  are  very  few  large  proprietors : 
the  savtogs  of  the  labouring  pop.,  both  sigricuUural  and 
manufkcturing,  are  generaUy  laid  out  on  the  purchase  of 
cottages,  with  a  small  portion  of  adiacent  land.  Except- 
ing wine  and  vegetables,  this  canton  does  not  yield 
mough  of  agricultural  produce  for  its  own  consumption : 
and  the  principal  pari  of  its  •upply  of  com  is  Imported 
flrom  the  neighbounnc  cants,  of  Basle  and  Bern.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  wine  grown  around  Neuchatd  are 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  Swiss  cantons.  The  best 
wines  are  thoae  of  CortaiUod,  Neochatd,  and  Boodnr. 
The  flrst  In  Itoe  rears  is  said  to  approach  pretty  closdy 
to  Borgundy.  Withto  the  last  few  years  the  prc^mration 
of  sparkling  wines,  sold  as  champagne,  has  become  a 
pretty  extensive  branch  of  business,  ntMn  190,000  to 
140.000  bottles  being  annually  exported.  A  good  many 
cattle  are  reared,  principally  cows ;  and  cheese  is  one  of 
the  principal  artldat  of  export.  Hay  Is  also  extensively 
exported. 

Neoofaatel  is  one  of  the  principal  manolhctiirtog  can- 
tons  of  SwItserUuid,  especially  fbr  watches,  printed 
cottons,  aod  laoa.  wafrhiaklng,  which  was  intrc 
doeed  early  to  tba  ITth  OMtury,  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
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extent  In  the  mountainous  districts,  but  aartkolariy  la 
and  near  Le  Lode  and  Chaux  de  Food.  It  la  ceti* 
mated  that  (torn  18,000  to  20,000  hands  are  employed  tn 
this  branch  of  industry,  or  in  manufiicttiring  toetruaeata 
for  the  construction  of  watches.  From  100,000  to 
120,000  watches  are  scq»posed  to  be  annually  prodsMed, 
of  which  36,000  are  of  gold ;  they  are  exported  to  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  America,  Toritey,  ftc 
Mostly  all  the  watdies  sold  to  Paris  are  made  to  Neu- 
chatel, and  the  neighbouring  Swiss  cantooa,  whaucm 
they  are  either  smuggled  toto  France,  or  regularty  im- 
poited,  the  gold  watches  paying  a  duty  of  6  and  thoae  oi 
silver  of  10  per  cent.  The  capital  employed  In  the  watch 
trade  has  been  estimated  at  7,000,(100  of  Swiss  tt^  or 
upwards  of  386,000/.  sterUng.  It  is  difficult  to  ascartato 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  workmen  being  geoerally 
paid  by  the  Job,  and  not  by  a  stipulated  saluy.  But  n 
is  believed  that  a  man's  wages  may  be  estimated,  at  an 
average,  at  ftrom  1,000  to  1,500  ft-.  (5UL 10*.  to  83/.)  a  rear. 
Lace-making  was  said  by  Ebel  to  occupy  ftvm  5,000  to 
6,000  hands ;  but  it  has  declined,  and  many  persons  for- 
meriv  engaged  to  it  have  embraced  some  branch  of 
watch-making.  The  printed  cotton  manufacture  was 
established  early  to  the  last  century,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  which  It  was  to  Its  most  flourishing  state.  At 
present  most  of  the  cotton  cloths  prtoted  to  Neucfaatd 
are  (Umished  by  Ziirich  and  other  Swiss  cantons ;  aod 
only  about  1,000  men,  women,  and  children,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  manuftu^re,  who  produce  annuislly  about 
80,000  pieces,  each  cootainingabout  32  English  yards.  Of 
these  prtots  about  30,000  pieces  are  sent  to  the  Pronian 
territories,  and  the  renuuning  50.000  to  Holland,  Bd- 
gium.and  Italy.  Hosiery,  cutlery,  mathematical  Instru- 
ments, and  metallic  wares  of  various  kinds,  are  among 
the  other  manufactures  of  the  canton.  Neochatd  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  League,  but  its 
manuiJsctures  are  admitted  Into  the  Prussian  domtoions 
at  a  diminished  duty.  Watches,  Ac.,  pay  one  half,  wine 
two  flfths,  and  printed  cottons  pay  90  rix-doUs.  per  cwt. 
of  the  ordinarr  tariff  duty.  The  iTvre  or  fk-.  of  Neudiatd 
(of  90  sols  of  19  deniers  each)  =  10  batseo,  or  aboot 
Is.  8d.  English. 

Neuchatel  recognises  the  sovereignty  of  the  kinc  of 
Prussia,  and  pays  him  an  annual  tribute  of  70,000  Neo. 
fr.,  or  nearly  AAwU,  All  the  administrative  functionaries 
are  nominated  by  the  king,  without  a  veto  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature.  The  representative  body  {amaiences 
gim^rales)  consists  of  the  10  oldest  members  of  the  go- 
vernor's ()oundl  of  State  ;  of  14  members  not  councillors, 
chosen  for  life  by  the  king  fttim  lists  presented  by  the 
tohab.  of  the  canton ;  of  the  head  maxittrates  of  the 
canton,  whose  number  must  not  exceed  94 1  and  of  30 
deputies  each  at  least  26  years  of  age,  elected  by  all  the 
male  tohab.  of  more  than  92  years,  being  naitber  con- 
demned criminals,  bankrupts,  nor  receiving  pecuniary 
rdief.  This  body  is  convoked  and  prorogued  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  governs,  but  it  must  assemble  ooce  to  two 
years.  No  law  can  be  passed,  changed,  or  abrogated, 
without  the  consent  of  the  amdienees  ghiirales  t  but  no 
resolution  of  the  latter  becomes  law  all  it  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  king.  The  budgets  are  voted  by  the 
mtdimces  gfnirales,  on  whose  account  the  imposts  are 
received,  through  agents  nominated  by  the  king.  No 
custom-nouses  exist  in  any  part  of  the  canton }  and  the 
turnpike  dues  are  much  lower  than  to  most  of  the  other 
Swiss  cantons.  There  Is  no  impediment  to  the  ft«e  ex- 
ercise of  any  profession,  no  polUtax  or  other  direct  con- 
tribution, duty  on  raw  materials,  impost  on  carriage  or 
communication,  or  taxes  on  food  or  drtok,  direct  or  in. 
direct.  There  are  neither  stamps  nor  patents :  and  the 
complete  absence  of  all  restrictions,  and  of  almost  all 
taxation,  is  a  primary  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  most 
articles,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  canton .  There 
are  few  districts  of  Europe  where  so  large  a  preportioa 
of  the  Inhab.  are  toterested  to  savings'  banks.  In  1834, 
1  in  18  of  the  pop.  was  a  depositor.  Paupers  are  provided 
for  by  the  communes  to  which  they  belong ;  no  general 
tax  can  be  established  for  their  support  The  number  of 
illegitimate  children  is  about  91  per  cent. 

The  admtoistration  of  Justice  is  both  prompt  aod 
economical  There  are  91  courts  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion \  and  9  of  appeal,  at  Neuchatel  and  Vallangto. 
The  laws  are,  to  many  respects,  slralbur  to  those 
formeriy  prevalent  in  Burgundy.  The  tnhabs.  speak  a 
French  dialect  t  they  are  Protestants,  excott  about  3.000 
individuals  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  <^  Lau- 
sanne. Public  instruction  is  pretty  generally  dlfiised, 
few  todlvidnals  being  ignorant  of^  writing  aod  arith- 
metic. There  are  colleges  In  Neuduttel.  the  cap.,  and 
Chaox  de  Fond ;  aod  schools  of  watch  making  aod 
other  arts  to  those  towns  aod  Le  Lode.  Many  sodetlea 
for  instruction,  and  benevolent  purposes,  exist.  The 
militia  comprises  all  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
60.  Neuchatd  Aimishee  a  battalloo  of  light  inCkntry 
to  the  Prussian  service,  and  a  contingent  to  the  Swiss 
coDfsderaqr*  IIm  pubUe  revenues,  derived  trosa  rents, 
a  smaU  titba  or  land  tax,  posts,  tumplkaa,  salt  and 
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Iron  and  tteel,  vine,  ult,  &c.,  being  the  great  entrepAt 
for  the  upper  Loire.  Its  trade  U  facilitated  bj  a  comtno- 
dioua  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nidrre.  It  has  9  annual 
fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  8  days. 

This  town  existed  at  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Cosar ; 
it  became  a  bishopric  in  606,  and  the  cap.  of  Nlvernais  ; 
in  865  it  was  burned  by  Hugh  Capet ;  and  In  tlie  middle 
ages  suffered  severely  trom  plague,  the  Inundations  of 
the  Loire,  the  Invasfone  of  the  English,  and  religious 
wars.    (Hugo,  art.  NUvre  :  Diet.  Gfog.) 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  British  W.  India  Islands,  belong- 
ing to  the  Leeward  group ;  in  about  lit.  17^  10',  long.  62° 
83' W.,  separated  by  a  strait  %  m.  in  breadth,  f^om  the  S.B. 
extremity  of  St.  Christopher's.  Sh^pe  circular ;  greatest 
length,  N.E.  to  S.'W.,6f  m. :  extreme  breadth,  about  the 
tame.  Pop.  9,ft71>  It  consists  of  a  conical  hill,  rising 
from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  S.500  ft.  Soli  mostly  a  strong 
tenacious  marl,  not  readily  absorbent  of  roolscure :  the 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  St.  KiU's  and  Tortola.  It  It 
well  watered,  and.  in  general,  fertile.  The  Inhabs.  are 
nearly  all  occupied  in  the  raising  of  the  sugar-cane  and 

frovisions,  ana  in  the  preparation  of  rum  and  sugar, 
n  1849,  34,627  cwU.  sugar,  4,680  gallons  nun,  and  2,844 
cwts.  molsisses,  were  imported  from  Neris  into  Great 
Britain.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted,  in 
1848,  to  28,693/. ;  that  of  the  imports  to  21,261/.  It  is 
divided  Into  6  parishes ;  Charlestown.  the  cap.,  is  at  its 
8.  W.  extremity.  This  colony  is  placed  under  a  governor 
and  council,  and  assembly.  It  has  sundry  public  schools, 
in  which  about  660  children  are  educated.  The  portion 
of  the  compensation  for  slaves  paid  to  the  proprietors  of 
Nevis  amounted  to  151,007/. ;  the  number  of  slaves  by 
the  last  registration  having  been  8,722,  and  the  average 
value  of  a  slave,  from  1822  to  1830,  39/.  4s.  Columbus 
discovered  Nevb ;  which  was  settled  by  the  English  in 
1628.   \l*arl.  Paperi,  ^c.} 

NEWARK,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Nottingham,  S.  div.  wap.  of  its  own 
name,  on  a  lateral  stream  of  the  Trent,  crossed  here  by 
a  handsome  bridge  of  7  arches,  16  m.  N.B.  Nottingham, 
and  110  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  2.000 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 10,218.  The  approach  to  Newark 
(torn  the  N.  is  by  a  long  causeway  carried  over  a  flat 
island  formed  by  the  Trent  and  the  Newark  branch  ;  and 
under  it  are  numerous  bridges,  to  give  free  passage  to 
the  waters  during  the  floods.  The  town,  consisting  of  a 
principal  street  on  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  road, 
crossed  by  several  others,  and  having  a  large  market* 

SAce  near  its  centre,  is  on  the  whole  well  built,  paved, 
jhted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  one  of  the  most  Interesting, 
though  now  in  ruins.  Is  the  castle  near  the  bridge,  calied 
the  New  Work,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
re-edifled  hf  Stephen.  It  comprises  a  square  or  large 
dimensions,  with  2  massive  towers,  and  seems  to  have 
bad  5  stories :  the  interior  area  Is  used  as  a  bowling  green, 
but  several  of  the  lower  rooms  are  still  entire.  King 
John  died  in  this  castle,  18th  Oct.  1216.  Thetown-haIi»  In 
the  market-place,  a  handsome  buUdiog  of  stone,  erected 
in  1776,  comprises  several  large  apartments  for  the  cor- 
porate business,  assemblies,  balls,  &c.  It  has  also  a  court- 
house for  the  quarter  sessions,  with  a  small  gaol,  which, 
however,  is  "  wholly  Inadequate  and  unfit  for  its  purpose.*' 
CPri*.  Inspec.  5tk  Rep.)  The  church,  said  l^  Mr.  Rick- 
man  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  England,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ^  it  is  a  cruciform  struc- 
tnrcuwlth  large  aisles,  transepts,  and  chapels,  having  at 
Its  W.  end  a  hiffhly  ornamented  tower,  surmounted 
Iqr  an  extremely  light  steeple,  249  ft.  In  height,  round 
which  are  niches  containing  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
Soma  of  the  windows  have  stained  glass,  represrating 
the  history  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  choir  is  separated  firom 
the  nt^  or  the  church  by  a  screen  of  rich  oak-carving, 
and  In  the  interior  are  several  curious  monuments.  The 
Csbric  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  produce  of  estates  belong, 
lag  to  the  bor.,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  church- 
rate.  The  living  Is  a  vicarace  in  crown  patronage.  It 
has  also  4  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  with  various 
flonday  schools,  attended  by  about  100  children.  The 
grammar  school  was  founded  in  1529;  its  endowment, 
at  the  time  of  the  Char.  Comm.  Inquiry,  amounted  to 
SJ80I.  a  year,  and  In  consequence  of  a  suit  in  Chancery, 
the  corporation.  Its  trustees,  have  founded  two  exhibitions 
of  601.  a  year  each,  tenable  for  4  years  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  master  has  a  sabuy  of  2201.  a  year  with  a 
good  house,  and  60fL  a  year  are  paid  to  an  usher ;  the 
school  is  attended  by  about  40  b<rr*.  Two  national 
schools  furnish  Instruction  to  about  260  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  there  are  two  or  three  smaller  schools  wholly 
or  in  part  supported  by  subscription.  The  estates  held  In 
trust  by  the  bor.  for  charitable  purposes,  independently 
of  that  above  mentioned,  are  very  extensive ;  and  there 
are  several  almshouses,  a  workhouse,  uid  dispensary. 
A  litirary  and  small  theatre  are  the  only  other  public 
eetabllshments. 

Newark  carries  on  a  coosideTable  trade  In  malt  and 
com,  and  In  coal,  cattle,  and  wool.    It  has  also  two  large 
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brass  and  iron  foundries :  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  hmL 
and  large  quantities  of  gypsum  and  limestone,  quarried 
and  prepared  In  the  neighbourhood,  are  sent  by  sea  to 
London.  Here  are  two  pretty  extensive  linen  mannite- 
torles  and  two  private  banks,  besides  a  savings*  bank  and 
a  branch  of  the  Nottingham  banking  comoany.  The 
arm  of  the  Trent  on  which  Newark  stands  is  aiade 
navigable  by  means  of  a  lock  close  to  the  towu. 

Newark  was  divided  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  into  3 
wards  ;  the  corporation  comprising  a  mayor  and  ft  other 
aldermen,  with  18  councillors.  It  has,  also,  a  oommia- 
sion  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder,  with  a  court  of  re* 
quests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  5/.  Corp.  rev.  la 
1848-49,  1,060/.  The  quarter  sessions  for  tbe  S.B.  div.  of 
the  CO.  are  held  here.  Newark  has  sent  2  mems.  to  tho 
H.  of  C.  since  the  29th  Charles  II.,  the  right  of  dcctioa 
down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  dectoral  Hraita 
were  not  changed  by  the  Boundary  Act ;  reg.  electors  in 
1849  50,  862.  Newark  is  also  the  election- town  for 
the  S.B.  div.  of  the  co.  Large  markets,  esp<*cially  for 
com,  on  Wednesday ;  fairs,  Friday  in  Mid-lent,  Blay  14.., 
Aug.  2.,  Nov.  I.,  ana  Monday  before  Dec.  11. 

Newark,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  castle,  became 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest :  but  its  principal  celebrity  is  owing  to  the  foct 
of  its  having  been  one  oi  the  chief  garrisons  of  the  royal* 
ists  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  It  was  besieged 
by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1643 ;  but  both  the  town 
and  castle  were  held  by  the  royal  army  till  11th  M17, 
1646,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  tbe  Scotch  by  command 
of  the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner.  The  castle  was  at 
the  same  time  demolished  by  order  of  parliament.  iParL 
Rep.i  Char.  Comm.  Bep.^^c.) 

NiWARK,  a  town  or  tity  of  the  U.  States,  the  largest 
and  most  Important  in  New  Jersey,  though  not  its  cap.  t 
CO.  Essex,  on  the  Passaic,  8  m.  from  Newark  Bay,  and 
9  m.  W.  New  York.  Pop.,  in  1830, 10,963  \  but,  hi  1840L 
17,290.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  many  good  houses. 
The  court-house,  gaol,  2  banks,  an  academy,  and  the 
chapels  of  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists,  are  the  principal  putuic  buildings,  it 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  shoes  and  boots,  saiddlery, 
carriages,  ftimlture,  hats.  Jewellery,  ftc.  The  Passaic 
Is  navy^able  up  to  the  town  for  sloops  of  60  tons :  7«sei 
tons  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  port  in  1849.  (&Kyr. 
Americamat  Mitcheti^  ^.) 

NEW- BEDFORD,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  Massachusetts,  co.  Bristol,  on  an  arm  of 
Bussard  Bay,  50 m.  S.S.E.  Boston.  Pop.,  In  1840, 12.067. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  upon  slqplog  ground,  and  has  a 
wealthy  and  prosperous  appearance,  chiefly  owing  to  tbe 
whale  fishery,  in  which  its  inhabs.  are  largely  engaged. 
It  has  numerous  churches,  with  banks,  insurance  oHlces, 
a  court-house,  a  flourishing  lyceum,  a  gaol,  academy, 
theatre,  and  several  printing  offices,  which  Issue  both 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  In  1849,  128.912  tons  of 
shipping  bdongcd  to  the  port,  3-4ths  of  the  vessels  being 
whalers.  Ne<r-Bedford  is  connected  with  Taunton  by  a 
railway  20  m.  in  length,  opened  in  1840.  {Amer.  Aimm- 
nackj  Offlaal  Reports.  &c.) 

NBWBRUNSWICK,  a  tract  of  country  in  British 
N.  America,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulph  of  8t  Law- 
rence,  between  lat.  45^  6'  and  48<36'  N.,  and  long.  OP  AT 
and  67^  6y  W.,  bounded  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  N.  by  Lower  Canada,  and  W.  by  the  state  of 
Maine  in  the  U.  States.  Extreme  length.  Cram  N.  to 
8.,  180  m. :  average  breadth,  150  m. :  esliroated  area, 
25381  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1840, 156,062.  This  colony,  which 
is  divided  into  11  cos.,  has  a  much  less  indented  coast- 
line than  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia :  the  surfoce.  however, 
is  broken  and  undulating,  though  not  mountainous,  and 
considerable  riven  Intersect  it  in  all  directions,  the 
largest  befaag  St.  John's  (which  see),  Miramlchi,  and 
Ristigouche.  The  principal  gulphs  are  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur  and  Miramlchi,  on  Its  E.  coast,  and  that  of 
Passamaquoddy  on  the  S.,  into  which  runs  the  river  St. 
Croix,  which  divides  the  province  from  Bfalne,  in  the  U. 
Sutes.  Its  geology  is  very  little  known  ;  but  limestone 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  feature,  though  clay>slate, 
grauwacke,  and  even  the  primitive  formations  occasion- 
ally occur.  Coal  is  abundant,  and  is  wrought,  near  the 
Grand  hike,  by  a  Joint-stock  company.  Iron  and  opsum 
occur  aUo  in  considerable  quantities.  Dense  (breits 
cover,  by  far,  the  greater  part  <^  the  surfoce,  and  though 
the  soil  Is  generally  rich  and  fertile,  except  in  a  few 
swampy  tracts,  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  province 
has  been  surveyed  and  laid  opWk  for  settlers.  The  cut- 
ting  down,  and  exportation  of^the  fine  timber,  with  which 
these  foresu  abound,  has,  however,  been  extensively 
pursued  for  some  years,  and  the  quantity  of  cleared 
land  Is  progressively  increasing.  The  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  colony  nearly  resemble  those  of  Nova  ScoUa,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  formerly  belonged.  The  climate  is 
veiy  similar  to  that  of  Canada :  winter  lasts  from  Nov. 
to  April,  when  a  sudden  change  takes  place,  and  vegeta- 
tion becomes  extremely  rapid.    Tbe  temperature  la  tho 
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bor.  It  liM  notwithfUndlng  a  contidermble  trade,  being 
the  port  for  the  greater  part  of  KinroM-shire.Stratheam, 
aud  other  contiguous  districts,  both  for  the  export  of 
their  affflcutturai  produce,  and  for  importing  coals,  lime, 
&c.  Most  vessels  Dound  for  Perth  wait  here  for  the  How 
of  the  tide ;  and  some  of  them  unload  part  of  their  cargo 
before  they  can,  even  at  high  water,  proceed  up  the  river. 
Newburgh,  indeed,  is,  next  to  Kirkcaldy,  the  most  Im- 
portant sea-port  of  Flfeshire.  The  weaving  of  coarse 
linens  is  largely  carried  on,  employing  from  560  to  fiOO 
looms. 

Kewburgh  existed  in  the  19th  centuir,  and  was  sutufect 
to  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  LbMorea,  whose  re- 
mains are  yet  pretty  entire.  In  1631  it  was  created  a 
royal  bor.  by  Charles  I. ;  but,  like  Falkland,  being  un- 
able to  defkmy  the  expenses  of  its  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative, it  petitioned  to  be  relieved  fhnn  the  burden, 
which  was  granted.  It  has  otherwise,  however,  all  the 
marks  of  a  roval  bor.,  and  is  governed  by  S  bailies  and  15 
councillors.  Municipal  revenue,  derived  fhmi  land,  about 
170/.  per  annum.  There  are  two  curious  crosses  of  re- 
mote antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood ;  one  called  the 
Mi^9:drum  Cross,  the  other  MacdufTs  Cross.  The  former 
Is  supposed  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  the  Danes  in 
the  lOtb  century ;  the  latter  was  erected  as  a  sanctuary 
to  any  of  the  kindred  of  Macduff,  thane  of  Flfis,  who 
might  commit  murder.  If  they  fled  thither,  and  paid  a 
certain  fixed  solatium  to  their  chief,  they  obtained  pro- 
tection.   {New  Stat.  Account  ofSeotkmd,  }  Pifakire.) 

Nbwvcxgh,  a  town  and  port  <^  entry  of  the  U. 
States.  New  York,  Orange  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  50  m.  N. 
Mew  York.  Pop.,  in  lUO,  6,494.  It  U  well  built,  weU 
paved,  and  well  supplied  with  excdlent  water.    It  has 

5 laces  of  worship  fur  various  sects,  an  incorporated  aca- 
emy,  and  several  other  schools ;  S  banks,  some  good 
hotels,  and  pc^wr,  plaster,  and  gunpowder.mills ;  a 
whaling  company,  with  a  capital  of  1 15,000  dolls.,  Arc. 
It  is,  alternately  with  Oosheo,  the  seat  of  the  counqr 
court,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  during 
the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Newburgh  Letters. 

Newbury,  a  mun.  bor..  market-town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Berks,  on  the  Kennett,  crossed  here  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  8  arches,  14^  m.  S.  Oxford,  and  58  m. 
IV.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  of  the  mun.  bor.,  which  in- 
cludes, with  the  par.  of  Newbury,  portions  of  the  pars. 
Of  Speen  and  Greenham,in  1841, 6,879.  The  town,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  on  the  N.  I>ank  of  the  Kennett 
Is  in  the  hamlet  of  Speenhamland,  consists  of  two  prin- 
dnal,  wide,  and  well-ballt  streets,  arranged  in  the  form 
or  the  letter  T,  with  smaller  and  veir  irregular  streets 
at  its  S.  extremiqr.  The  market-place,  opposite  the 
^urchj,  is  a  large  open  square,  in  which  is  the  guild- 
hall. The  church,  erected  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
Is  a  large  but  plain  building,  with  a  square  tower  t  the 
Uvlng  u  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  A 
district  church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  recently  been 
arected  on  the  London  road,  and  Is  remarkable  for  its 
extensive  catacombs.  There  are,  likewise,  5  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters ;  and  the  town  comprises  several 
Sunday  scho<4s,  and  an  endowed  free-school,  besides  nu- 
merous and  wealthy  corporation-charities,  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  greauy  neglected  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  (Mtm.  Corp.  Rep.)  T\k9 
almshouses  have  accommodation  for  90  aged  people: 
there  Is  a  small  bor. gaol,  and  alwut  |m.  S.  the  town  isa 
large  Union  workhouse. 

Newbury,  being  situated  on  the  main-road  between 
London  and  Bath,  had  a  large  posting  business,  which 
employed  a  considerable  number  of  hsiids,  besides  ooca- 
aloning  a  lai^e  importation  of  horse  provender ;  Imt  this 
having  been  superseded  by  the  railway,  her  importance 
and  pqp.  h*v«  declined.  The  Kennett  and  Avon  Canal, 
connecting  the  Severn  with  the  Thames,  passes  through 
the  town,  and  aflbrds  the  advanUge  of  water-carriage 
from  London,  Bristol,  and  S.  Wales.  In  the  immediate 
Mighbourhood  are  8  tUk  manufactories  and  a  paper-mill : 
but  they  are  not  considerable.  The  rapid  declivity  and 
copious  supply  of  water  in  the  Kennett  have  occasioned 
the  erection  of  numerous  large  corn-mills,  two  of  which 
are  within  the  town.  There  are  also  considerable  malt- 
houses,  and  some  extensive  breweries.  The  quantity  of 
grain  annually  exported  from  Newbury,  either  as  flour, 
malt,  or  te  its  natural  state,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
7,000  tons.  In  return  for  which  it  imports  large  quantities 
of  bnlldiof  materials,  and  various  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption tttxak  the  ports  of  London  and  Bristol.  The 
poor  rates  are  much  higher  than  in  the  adjoining  parishes, 
and  higher  also  than  they  should  be  with  reference  to  tlie 
desertion  of  the  pop.,  a  circumstance  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  attractions  mnd  to  the  lower  classes  by  the  nu- 
merous charitable  fonndatloos  attached  to  the  oorpora- 
tlon."    (Mws.  Corp.  Rep.) 
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Newbury,  which  Is  a  bor.  by  preecrlption,  and 
afterwards  chartered  in  88  Blia.,  has  been  governed,  since 
the  Reform  Act,  by  a  major  and  8  aldermen,  with  18 
eoundllors ;  It  has  a  commlssloa  of  the  peace  under  a 
Corporation  reveaoe  la  1889,  1,0871.    The 


spring  quarter-sessions  for  the  oo.,  and  petty  a  . 

for  the  hundred,  are  held  here,  and  Is  one  of  Vom  pnOlnff 
^aoes  for  the  co.  Sections.  Large  oora-markcts  on 
Thursday :  horse  and  cattle  fain,  Ho^r  Tbnrtday,  July  8., 
Sept.  4.,  and  Nov.  8. 

Newbury  returned  8  mems.  to  pari,  in  the  raign  of 
Edward  I. ;  and  it  is  not  known  at  what  period,  or  for 
what  cause,  it  lost  the  franchise.  It  was  feraaetly  also 
celebrated  for  its  manufiscture  of  senes,  Bbaloom,  ftc ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  John  WiacfaiDOBbi. 
known  as  Jack  of  Newbury,  kept  100  looma,  fhim  the 
INToduce  of  which  he  became  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able 
to  entertain  the  king  and  his  rednae  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  town.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
Newbury;  and  his  house,  a  large  brick  strooture,  la  sttt 
shown  in  the  High  Street,  his  mannlKtory  betaf  aev 
occupied  by  a  large  Inn,  *'  the  Jack  of  Newbu^.**  TIm 
vicinity  Is  remarkable  for  two  battles  fought  during  tba 
civil  wars  between  the  rovaUst  and  parllaoaentary  foreaa, 
Charles  I.  commanding  hu  array  in  person  on  both  occa- 
sions. The  first  was  fought  on  a  common  called  th« 
Wash,  on  20th  Sept.  1648 ;  the  second  on  17th  Oct.  tetlM 
following  year;  but  nether  had  any  dedded  reanlt. 
Donnington  Castle,  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of  Newbvr, 
was  the  property  of  Chauoer,  the  earMeat  Bnglfsh  risasle 
poet ;  and  m  It  he  spent  the  two  last  years  of  his  lifl% 
which  termtaiated  hi  1400.    ( Msms.  Repine,  Ac) 

NB WBURY-PORT,  a  town  and  rfver-pOTt  of  the  U. 
States,  Massachussetts.  being  the  fourth  town  of  the  state 
In  pop.  and  commerdal  Importance,  co.  Bise»,  on  tbw 
Merrhnack,  about  8  m.  (Km  Its  mouth,  and  88  m.  N.  bv 
B.  Boston :  Ut.  480  49^  N.,  kmg.  70^  ST  W.  Fo^  in 
1880,  6,875 ;  hi  1840,  7,161.    h  b  bulH  on  a  gcMle 


divlty,  and  has  an  imposing  ^ipearaaoe  from  the  rivar. 
It  consists  of  two  long  streets,  ranatng  N.  and  8.,  pa- 
rallel with  the  river,  and  communlcatingby  other  m 
crossing  them  at  ri^t  angles.    Slate  Street,  the 


have  a 


cipal,  is  broad,  and  lined  with  goodhoosea,  which,  tlibogli 
of  wood,  are  well  built  and  handsone.  The  streets  an  aar- 
tlally  paved  and  flagged,  but  neither  Ugfated  nor  watebedL 
It  is  connected  withSalisbury,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  tha 
river,  by  a  bridge,  about  \  m.  long,  paray  supported  osi 
wooden  piers,  and  partly  suspended  1^  chaloa.  The  har- 
bour Is  secure,  and  has  usually  about  8  ihrlwia  water  at 
low  ebb;  but  it  Is  difflcalt  of  entrance,  tnm  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  Impassable  during  B.  gales. 

A  breakwater  was  a  few  years  sfaice  ooostnicted  witlriB 
the  river,  about  8  m.  fhMB  its  mouth,  at  an  OLptmen  of 
800,000  dollars,  for  the  double  purpose  of  shnttfaiff  tba 
Merrimack  out  fh>m  a  swampy  my  S.  of  the  town,  and 
enabling  it  to  dear  away  the  bar :  but  in  these  oh^ecta  18 
appears  to  have  signally  failed.  Newbory-Pwrt  haa 
several  cotton,  doth,  and  yam  fhctories,  Bmaeiuua  db- 
tlUeries,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  hata,  cordage,  M^ 
rocco  leather,  gold  and  silver  plate,  ftc.  It  haa  a  cosh 
siderable  business  in  ship-building.  This  town  had  for- 
merly a  large  share  of  tne  W.  India  trade;  at  pn 
Imports  a  good  deal  of  raw  cotton,  for  Its  own 
Ihctnres  and  thoae  of  Lowell ;  and  Its  inhaba.  i 

engaged  In  tha  cod  and  madurel  flsheriea  ) 

brUk  ooasthig  trade.  la  1849  there  beiosited  to  tha 
port  95,01 1  tons  shipping. 

NEWCASTLB-UPON-TTNE,  a  pari,  aad  aw. 
bor.,  and  river-port  of  England,  locally  shuala<l  la 
Castle-ward,  co.  Northumberland,  of  wUdi  It  Is  the 
c^.,  but  It  is  also  a  00.  by  Hadf,  and  is  cwlebrsted  as 
the  principal  British  port  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  oo  tiw 
N.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  about  9|  m.  from  Its  meoth.  54  m. 
B.  Carlisle,  and  944  m.  N.  Inr  W.  London :  lat.  54^  5r 
80^  N.,  long,  lo  87'  80^  W.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  whkh 
indudea,  with  the  town  and  oo^  the  Ive  townships  of 
Byker,  Heaton,  Jesmond,  Weetgate,  and  Etswldt,  9,180 
acres.  Pop.,  In  1841,  e9,4i30,  but  at  present  <I850)  pro- 
bably 75,000.  The  town  occupies  the  bottom  and  odes 
of  an  acclivity  rising  somewhat  abruptly  flrom  the  river ; 
and  though  a  few  years  back  It  was  very  Irregular^  laM 
out,  and  consisted,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  narrow, 
drcuttotts,  and  ill-built  lanes,  it  has  neen  so  Improved 
within  the  last  40  years  (prindpally  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Grainger,  a  native  of  the  town,)  tfiat  It  is 
now  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  Bnclsod.  These 
improvements  cost  above  a  million  sterling;  and  ia- 
dnde  a  great  number  of  new  streets  and  terraces,  a 
handsome  square,  the  largest  market  In  Faglaiid,  a 
central  exchange,  theatre,  dispensary,  music-hall,  lee- 
tore-room,  two  chapels,  two  auction  marta.  fte. 

Gmmtf  daerMkm. —Grev  Street,  so  called  In  hoDoar 
of  Eari  Grey,  the  largest  of  the  new  streets,  has  now 
become  the  priodpal  thoroo|rtifisre  of  the  town ;  it  as- 
cends a  gentle  acdivlty.  and  forms  a  continuation  of 
Dean  Street  and  the  Side,  which  last  readies  nearly  to 
the  river.  Grey  Street  is  nearly  |  m.  In  leocth,  1^  80  ft. la 
breadth.andU  lined  with  substantial  stone  houses,  which. 
In  point  of  architectural  beauty,  may  vie  with  Regent 
Street,  In  London :  the  eflhct  is  heightened,  alao,  by  the 
curvilinear  direction  of  the  street.  At  the  top  of  Grey 
Street,  where  it  jofais  Bh^katt  Street,  one  of  Gralagar^ 
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thft  humbipr  of  children  rMclvIng  instruction  of  lome 
kind  or  otiier,  in  I83S,  amounted  to  8,839,  or  to  about  51 1 

¥T  cent,  of  the  pop.  between  the  age*  of  ft  and  15. 
he  principal  benevolent  institutions  are,  the  infirmary, 
which  haa  accommodation  for  800  in«patienta ;  a  dispen-- 
•arr ;  two  blind  aaTlumt ;  a  small  lying-in  hospital ; 
asylum  for  poor  keelmen  ;  Jesus's  hospital,  for  decared 
flreemen  ;  mendicity  society ;  domestic-guardian  institu- 
tion ;  and  sereral  ranges  of  almshouses  ;  besides  which, 
there  are  several  minor  charities  and  religious  associa- 
tions. Newcastle  has  also  a  large  union-workhouse. 
Expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  of  the  bor.  in  1847, 21 ,133/. 
Coal  Trade.  —  The  importance,  if  not  existence,  of 
Newcaatle  is  owing  to  its  convenient  situation  as  a  place 
of  shipment  for  the  coal  wrought  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  pits  lie  on  each  side  the  Tyne.  from  within  t  m.  of 
its  mouth  to  16  or  18  m.  up  the  river ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  H.  of 
IfOrds  on  the  coal-trade,  that.  In  1829,  there  were  S3 
working  collieries  on  the  N.  side,  and  18  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Tyne.  Several  more  have  since  been  opened,  and  at 
present  upwards  of  50  pits  are  at  work  in  the  nei^^bour- 
nood  of  Newcastle,  some  within  4  mile  of  the  river,  but 
others  more  tiiau  8  m.  distant.  The  coals  are  conveyed 
from  the  pits  to  the  stalths  in  wooden  or  cast-iron  waggons, 
brought  along  railways  generally  by  means  of  successive 
inclined  planes  or  locomotive  engines.  From  such  stalths 
(or  coal-shipping  wharf*)  as  are  above  Newcastle  Bridge, 
the  coal  is  conveyed  in  keels  (each  capable  of  holding 
8  chalders  or  23  tons)  to  Wallsend,  Jarrow,  or  Shields, 
where  it  is  delivered  on  board  the  ships ;  and  the  strength, 
as  well  as  activity  of  the  Tyne  keelmen,  is  proverbisl  in 
the  N.  of  England.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
the  formation  of  the  Brandlins  Junction,  and  other  rail- 
ways, to  S.  Shields,  has  caused  a  diminution  of  the  keel 
navigation.  The  coal  shipped  at  Newcastle  ftimisties 
a  large  portion  of  tb«  supply  for  the  B.  and  S.  cot.  of 
England,  inc.  London,  and  a  considerable  quantity  for 
exportation,  chiefly  to  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
as  will  be  seen  (V-om  the  following  returns  of  coals,  culm, 
&c^  shipped  at  the  port  of  Newcastle  in  1848  and  1849:— 


IMS     -       - 

1849      -       . 

ToPotttor 
U.  Kingd. 

ToColaal«B 

and  Poraign 

Parts. 

TouL 

TImv. 
9.^5,674 
8,143,380 

Toma. 
994.»9 
894 /MM 

Tfma. 
8,167,973 
8,977,385 

Of  the  coal  shipped  from  Newcastle  coastwise  in  1849, 
1,422,670  tons  were  for  London.  Owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  most  of  the  vessels  engaced  In  the  coal-trade 
from  Newcastle  to  London  and  other  British  ports  be- 
longing to  the  former,  her  registered  tonnage,  though  it 
has  decreased  during  the  last  doien  years,  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  British  port,  London  and  Liverpool  ex- 
cepted. It  amounted,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  to  1,029 
(sailing)  vessels  of  the  agg.  burden  of  223,477  tons. 

The  principal  exports  of  Newcastle,  besides  coal,  com- 

J»rlse  pig  and  sheet  lead  (from  6,000  to  7,000  tons  of  the 
brmer,  and  above  2,000  tons  of  the  latter)  from  the 
mines  of  Stanhope,  glass,  and  other  goods  manufactured 
in  the  town,  hams,  grindstones  ttom  Gateshead-fell,  ftc. 
Gross  customs'  revenue  of  the  port.  In  1846,  483,761/. 

The  salmon-flshery  of  the  Tjne  (once  much  cele- 
brated) has  greatlv  dacllned.  About  150  steam-boats 
belong  to  Newcastle;  but  of  these  143,  under  50  tons 
burden,  are  chiefly  employed  In  towing  ships  up  and 
down  the  river,  or  plying  for  passengers  to  and  fh>m 
Shields.  The  other  iad  larger  steam-packets  ply  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  Stockton.  Hull,  Leith.and  London. 
The  Tyne  is  navigable,  from  its  mouth  up  to  Newcastle 
bridge,  for  vessels  of  250  tons,  though  in  some  inter- 
mediate places  the  depth,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  does  not  exceed  4  ft.  at  ebb  tide.  Dredging  ma- 
chines, however,  have  been  In  use  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  navigation  is  said  to  have  been  much  iro- 
popvcd,  though  the  bar  at  the  mouth  must  always  prove 
a  great  Impediment  to  the  entrance  of  large  ships.  It  is 
high  water  at  Newcastle  about  an  hour  later  than  at 
Tynemouth-bar,  the  average  rise  of  spring-tides  being 
1 1  ft.  7  in.,  and  that  of  neaps  7  ft.  2  in. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  bottles  and 
window  glass,  mostly  carried  on  In  the  township  of 
Byker,  of  mill.work,  steam-engines,  ftc.  and  of  leather 
and  soap,  of  which  last  article  8.154,790  lbs.  were  made 
in  1849.  Ship  and  boat-building,  rope  and  sail-making 
employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands ;  besides  which 
there  are  several  malt«houses,  breweries.  Iron  foundries, 
lead  mills,  and  chemical  works.  It  has  a  brandi  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  the  North  of  England  Joint-stock 
Banking  Company,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Joint-stock 
Banking  Cknnpany,  Northumberland  and  Durham  Dis- 
trict Bulking  Company.  Newcastle  Commercial  Bank- 
ing Company,  a  private  Iwnk,  and  a  savings'  bank,  which  , 
hadL  on  the  20th  November,  1848,  888,019/.  of  deposits. 
The  Tyne  is  crossed  at  Newcastle  by  two  orldget.  : 
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The  first  of  these,  or  the  "  old  bridge,**  wnatntted  n 
1774-81,  on  the  site  of  a  previous  bridge,  swept  away  hy 
a  flood,  is  of  stone,  and  has  9  elliptieal  aroiea.  But, 
owing  to  the  bed  of  the  river  being  much  sank,  the 
descent  to  and  ascent  from  the  old  bridge  make  it  ^mij 
inconvenient.  Hence  a  project  was  long  oo  flbot  for  coss- 
structing  a  **  high  level  *'  bridge  that  should  eoanect  the 
high  grounds  on  both  sides  the  river  t^  a  road  carried 
over  It  at  their  altitude.  And  this  great  Improvcmeos 
has  been  effected.  The  railway  uniting  York  with  Bdfai. 
burgh  is  carried  over  the  Tyne  by  a  high  level  bridge. 
But  Instead  of  making  this  bridge  single,  or  serving  only 
to  carry  across  the  railway,  it  has  hem  made  double, 
that  is.  it  has  two  lines  of  road,  the  upper  one  restluc  am 
the  top  of  the  arches  being  the  railway,  and  the  oCiMr, 
immediately  below,  and  m  part  stupended  fktmi  tbe 
latter,  being  an  ordinary  road,  and  serving,  ms  soch^for 
the  transit  of  carriages,  horses,  passengers,  Ac.  This 
singular  fabric  has  4  river  and  2  land  arches,  each  124  ft. 
10  In.  in  span.  The  carriage  road  Is  85  ft.  wide,  and 
the  height  from  the  parapet  of  tbe  railway  to  the  l>ed  of 
the  river,  132  ft.  The  entire  structure  cost,  inc.  Its  ap- 
proaches, 491.153/.  It  was  opened  by  Her  Mi^festy  m 
person.  28th  Sept.  1849. 

Newcastle  was  constituted  a  bor.  by  WUllan  tbe  CMi. 
queror,  and  has  received  86  charters  from  subeeqoent 
mooarchs.  It  is  divided  by  the  Hun.  Reform  Act  into  7 
wards,  and  Is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  13  other  aklcTni«« 
and  42  cotmdllors,  and  has  a  commission  of  the  peace 
under  a  recorder.  Corp.  rev.  in  1848-49, 83,904/.  2s.  8tf^ 
derived  tnm  ballast-dues,  tolls,  and  rents.  Tbe  assiaea 
and  Epiphany  quarter-sessions  for  tbe  co.  of  Nortboia- 
berland  are  held  in  tbe  Moot-hall,  besides  which  there  la 
a  mayor's  court  and  sheriff's  court  for  the  recoverr  of 
debts  to  an  unlimited  amount :  a  county  coart.  before 
which  3,450  plaints  were  entered  in  1848 ;  and  a  coart  of 
conservancy  for  the  river.  The  town  is  wdl  paved, 
lighted,  and  deaned  by  the  corporatloo,  and  there  is  an 
efflcient  police,  established  In  1836.  Newcastle  has  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  27  Edward  I.,  tbe  electton 
being  vested,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  free  Iwr- 

f [esses,  both  resident  and  non-resident    The  electoral 
Imlts  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  lo  iB> 
dude,  with  the  oM  borough,  the  townships  of  Jeamond, 

Heaton,  Byker,  Elswick  and  Westcate.  In  184»-ao  it 
had  6,324  reg.  electors.  It  is  one  o«  the  polling-plaoea 
at  elections  for  the  co.  Markets  extremdy  well  supplied, 
especially  with  com,  on  Toesdav  and  Saturday :  Cairs  fbr 
woollen  cloth,  hardware,  leather,   horses,  and  cattle, 

Auft.  12.  and  Oct.  29.,  each  lasting  9  di^. 

The  wall  of  Adrian  passes  through  the  town,  whidi 
Is  proved,  by  the  numerous  antiquities  discovered  to 
it,  to  have  been  tbe  site  of  a  Roman  station ;  bat  there 
is  no  proof,  though  a  strong  presumptioD,  that  it  was 
the  Pons  (EUU  mentioned  In  the  *' Notltia."  Befcre 
the  (Conquest  It  was  called  Monkchester,  frxna  its 
numerous  monastic  instftutloos  (of  which  there  are 
still  rather  extensive  remains),  and  also  from  being 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  wdl  of  Jeaos*  moanC 
(now  corrupted  into  Jesmond).  A  fbrtress  was  built 
here  by^Robert,  eklest  son  of  Willtem  the  Cooqaeror; 
and  it  received  the  name  of  KeweasUe^  probably,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  some  more  andent  bollding.  In  1299 
the  walls  on  the  E.  side  were  rebuilt,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  town  was  unsoconsAiUy  attacked  by 
David  Brace.  Newcastle,  at  this  eariy  period,  had  be- 
come one  of  the  larcest  commercial  ports  of  the  Ung- 
dom.  It  is  curioos,  however,  that  the  first  authoritative 
mention  of  coal  occurs  in  a  charter  by  Henry  III.,  autbo- 
rlslna  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle  to  dig  for  that  mloeraL 
In  IMl,  the  town  had  a  considerable  trade  in  coal,  whkh 
soon  after  began  to  be  imported  into  London ;  and  \m 
1325  coals  were  exported  to  fordgn  countries.  Ttm 
town  furnished,  in  1346,  17  ships  and  814  mariners  for 
the  siege  of  C;alais,a  greater  force  than  any  port  N.  of  tbe 
Thames,  except  Yarmouth.  It  contiiiaed  steadily  to 
Increase  In  commerdal  importance  and  mining  Industry 
till  1636,  when  It  was  visited  by  the  plague,  which  car- 
ried off  5,000  of  Its  Inhabs.  In  the  parliamentary  wars  it 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  With  respect 
to  the  pn^ress  of  its  coal-trade,  it  may  be  stated  that  In 
1708  the  masters  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle 
reported  to  the  H.  of  C.  that  600  ships,  each 
80  Newcastle  dialders,  and  navigated  by  4,500  men' 
boys,  were  required  for  the  supply  of  other  ports ;  and  la 
1772, 450  keds  were  employedfon  the  Tyne,  the  qoant^y 
shipped  amounting  to  35l;800  Newcastle  chaldera.  Tbe 
trade  has  thence  been  steadily  increasing,  and  with  greater 
rapidity  since  the  Introduction  of  gas.  Latdy,  however, 
there  has  been  a  dimlnutioa,  owing  to  tbe  opoiing  of  ex- 
tensive pits  in  S.  Durham,  whence  large  supplies  of  coal 
are  sent  to  tbe  ports  of  Hartlepool  and  Mlddleaboroagk. 
{Bratuf*  Hisiorm  of  Sewca$tle,  pasdm,  *r.) 

NEWCASTL^-UNDER-LYNB,  or  LYME,  a  pari. 
and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  Bnglaod,  co. 
Staflbrd,  N.  div.  bund.  Pirehlll,  15  m.  N.N.W.  Staflbrd, 
and  135  m.  M.W.  London.    Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  in  184U 
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0,098.  Tbe  town,  whidi  i§  irell-pav«d  and  llfhtiid,  coo. 
•Uu  of  two  DMirly  parallel  *trt«U,  entered  from  th« 
London  road,  and  croued  by  several  others  of  an  inferior 
detcripcion.  It  is.  on  the  whole,  well  built,  thoogh 
chiefly  coQsivtins  of  old  houses :  in  the  High  Street  is 
a  larm  open  market-place.  The  gaildball,  a  respectable* 
lookuif  building,  has  good  acconiroudation  for  the  mani- 
cipal  and  magisterial  busineas.  There  are  two  cfaurchea, 
one  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  its  iquare  tower, 
was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  last  century :  the  ncber, 
a  district  church,  h«s  recently  been  erected,  the  expense 
being  defraved  chiefly  by  a  grant  of  4,4001.,  from  the 
pari,  commusioners,  but  partly,  also,  by  prlTate  sub- 
scnptioo.  A  handsome  Horn.  Cath.  chapel  was  built 
in  1S34 ;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
and  oUier  Methodists.  Independents,  Baptists,  ard  tbe 
Society  of  Friends.  Six  SundMy-scboois  are  attended 
by  upwards  of  l,a00  children  \  besides  which,  a  national, 
Lancastrian,  infknt,  and  four  subscription  schools  Aimish 
dally  instruction  to  about  800  boys  and  girls.  Newcastle, 
under- Lyne  has,  also,  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1608,  mod  in  trust  of  tbe  corporarlnn.  The  master's 
salary  amounts  to  63/.  a  year ;  but  though  the  sons  of 
freemen  may  receive  gratuitous  classical  instruction,  the 
school  is  not  much  resorted  to  by  the  Inh  b«.  of  the  town, 
and  ia  seldom  attended  by  more  than  12  boys.  (AfsNS. 
Corp.  Rep.)  Almshouses  for  90  aged  women  were  esta- 
Uisned  here  In  1637,  by  the  Barl  of  Albemarle ;  and  the 
town  has  several  benevolent  institutloiM,  witb  Bible, 
tract,  and  other  associations,  ftc.  A  literary  and  scien- 
tide  institution  was  founded  in  1836,  a  public  library  has 
1,000  vols.,  and  there  is  a  small  theatre,  little  patronised. 
**  Tbe  manufiscture  of  hats  Is  tbe  chief  busineas  carried 
on  at  Newcastle,  though  there  are  three  or  four  silk-mills 
and  one  cotton-mill  at  work."  These  mills,  however,  are 
not  mentiooed  in  tbe  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  for 
1838.  **  Tbe  town,  a  few  years  ago,  was  in  some  measure 
regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the  pottery  district,  whieh  includes 
several  towns  equal  or  even  superior  hi  pop.  and  Import- 
ance to  Newcastle  itself.  Latterly,  however,  this  con- 
nexioo  has  been  broken,  and  the  town  has  fuflfered  much 
iu  coosequenoe.  Trade  has  been  very  Umgtild  till  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  when  it  somewhat  revived ;  and  at 
present  the  labouring  classes  are  In  foil  employmeDt.** 
iMtm,  BamtkL  Hep.) 

Newcastle  sustained  a  serious  dimination  of  Its  traflk, 
by  the  removal  of  the  great  line  of  commimlcation  be- 
tween London,  Manchester,  Ac,  to  the  Grand  Junction 
Railwav,  which  passes  upwards  of  6  m.  W.  of  the  town. 
But  thk  has  been  compensated  by  tbe  opening  of  the 
line  from  Crew  by  StcAe,  Stone,  and  Tamworth  to  Rugbv, 
which  passes  cl»se  by  tbe  town.  Iron- works  and  ool-> 
lieries  are  sealed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  are 
considerable  tanneries  and  malt-houses,  with  a  paper- 
mill  emploved  in  making  tissue  paper  for  the  potteries. 
The  town  U  connected  hj  a  branch  canal  with  the  Orand 
Trunk  navigation,  and  has  access  by  a  similar  line  of 
eommnnloaUontothecoal-tteldof  N.Staflbrd.  A  branch 
of  tbe  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bankhag  Com- 
rany,  and  a  private  bank,  are  establiahed  here,  and  there 
la  a  savings*  bank.    Martlets  on  Monday  and  Saturday. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne,  which  received  its  first  charter 
in  the  19  Henry  HI.,  was  divided  by  the  Municipal 
Keform  Act  Into  S  wards,  and  placed  under  a  mayor  uid 
A  other  aldermen,  with  18  oooncillors ;  it  has  also  a  com- 
mission of  tbe  peace,  under  a  recorder.  Corp.  rev.  1848- 
49, 1,838/.  The  bor.  has  returned  9  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  97  Edward  111.,  the  right  of  votfaig  down  to  the 
Beform  Act  being  in  the  resident  Ikeraoen  (by  gift,  birth, 
and  servitude).  The  Boundary  Act  added  to  the  old 
bor.  a  SBfiaU  extra-parochial  part  of  the  Penkhulttown- 
ahip:  reg.  electors,  in  1849-M,  1,018.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  poUlng-plaoes  ibr  the  N.  div.  of  co.  of  Staflbrd.  A 
coonQr  court  is  established  in  the  town,  before  which  405 
plaints  were  entered  in  1848. 

The  distinguishiog  name  of  Newcastle  (wMlrr  Lgme, 
or  Lifme)  is  of  doubtful  origin :  but  the  beat  authorities 
refer  it  to  the  lact  of  its  standing  near  the  woodUunds, 
which  formed  a  Utme  (limit)  or  separating  lime  between 
the  CO.  palatine  of  Chester,  and  the  rest  of  England. 
Ashton.nndar.Lyne,Whitmore.under.  Lyne,  and  Audlem, 
or  Old  Lyme,  admit  of  similar  explanations. 

NEW  kNOLAND,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
K.B.  portion  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  territory  In- 
cluding the  states  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshfre,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine.  Rhode  Island,  and  Connectlcttt 
NEW  GALLOWAY.  See  Gauowat  (New). 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  large  island  of  N.  America, 
near  tbe  Oulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  off  the  B.  coast  of 
Labrador,  ihnn  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
atrait  of  BelleUle,  between  lat.  46°  30^  and  ftio  40*  N., 
and  long.  59^  16*  and  69(>  10*  W.  Greatest  length  from 
N.  to  S..  850  m. ;  average  breadth.  180  m.  Area,  67,000 
aq.  m.  Fixed  pop.,,  in  1845.  96,995,  exclusive  of  those 
who  visit  the  diflwent  stations  during  the  Ashinff  season. 
It  may  be  generally  described  as  of  a  triangular  form, 
but  is  brbkoi  and  indented  with  broad  and  deep  bays. 
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{  harbours,  coves,  rivers,  mm!  lagoons,  which,  besides  nu- 
merous capes  and  projecting  points  of  land,  form  two 
peninsulas,  nn  one  of  which,  called  Avalon,  at  the  8.R. 
comer  of  the  island,  is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Avalon. 
Its  surfoee  is  wild  and  rugged,  and  its  aspect  from  tbe 
sea  far  from  prepossessing.  The  interior,  which,  till 
within  tbe  latt  ten  years,  was  almost  unknown,  is  mtich 
brcAen  with  watw;  and  lakes,  marshes,  and  scrubby 
trees,  form  ite  general  character.  The  only  large  and 
navigable  streams  are  the  Humber  and  that  called  the 
Rirer  of  Exploits.  Its  prevalent  geofogical  coostitution 
ia  of  granite,  on  which  are  suuerimpoeed  In  some  paris 
porphvry,  quarts,  gneiss,  mica,  and  day-slate,  with 
seoonoary  formations :  coal  and  iron  also  occur  in  a  few 
places.  The  E.  half  of  the  interior  is  generally  a  low, 
picturesque  country,  traversed  by  hills  and  lakes,  the 
whole  being  diversified  by  trees  of  bumble  growth.  The 
country  westward  is  tnore  rugged  and  mountainous,  wiih 
little  wood,  except  near  the  shore ;  but  the  mountains 
are  not  generally  in  ridges,  each  apparently  having  its 
own  particular  base.  The  highest  part  of  the  island  is 
tbe  N.  peninsula,  lying  along  the  strait  of  Beilei«le ;  near 
Its  centre  are  flats  of  considerable  extent,  swampy,  un- 
healthy, and  usually  covered  with  peat  or  strong  wiry 
grasa.  Spruce,  birch  and  larch,  are  the  prlndpaf  forest 
trees.  Pine  seldom  occurs,  and  never  attains  a  large 
slse ;  indeed,  there  is  but  little  wood  of  any  value,  ex- 
cept for  foel  and  the  building  of  small  boats ;  so  that  it 
has  scarcely  timber  enough  for  its  own  consumption, 
much  less  for  exportation.  Whortleberry  bushes  and 
viakm  e»pmca  (Indian  tea)  are  the  principal  plants  on 
the  high  unwooded  grounds.  The  best  soil  is  along  the 
rivers  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bajrs  fringing  the  island ; 
but  both  the  soil  aiMl  climate  genmlly  are  unfavourable 
to  the  raising  of  grain,  though  well  adapted  for  pasturage 
and  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  othrr  green  crops. 
Vast  herds  of  carriboo  deer  graxe  In  tbe  plaiiu  and  woods 
of  the  interior,  and  their  flesh  oonstitutes  nearly  the 
whole  food  of  the  Mic-Mac  liMiians.  Beavers  are  much 
scarcer  than  formerly;  but  foxes  are  still  numerotu 
along  tbe  rivers  and  sea  coast.  Among  the  other  wild 
animals  are  wolves,  and  bears,  hunted  by  the  Indians 
from  Labrador.  Insects  are  numerous  in  swampy 
places,  especially  in  hot  weather.  The  best  known 
and  most  celebrated  of  the  animals  belonging  to  New- 
foundland are  its  dogs,  fismed  for  docility,  obedience, 
and  attachment  to  tneir  masters.  They  are  remark- 
ably voracious,  and  are  usually  fM  on  salted  fish ;  but, 
like  the  aborigines  of  the  countrr,  they  endure  hunge* 
for  a  very  lengthened  period.  Tne  true  breed  has  be- 
come  very  scarce,  and  there  are  onhr  a  few  specimens 
of  it  in  England,  the  animal  so  called  in  this  coun- 
try, though  equally  sagacious,  hardy,  and  fond  of  the 
water,  being  a  breed  croased  with  the  mastiff,  or  some 
other  English  dog.  The  E.  and  S.  ooastt,  where  the 
winds  btow  from  the  sea,  are  verr  humid ;  and  during 
winter  the  cold  is  intense.  Tne  harbours  on  tbe 
Atlantic  shore  are  not  so  long  frosen  over  as  those 
within  the  Gulpb  of  8t.  Lawrence.  wYten  the  atmo. 
•phere  is  generally  clear,  and  tbe  climate  iK>t  imlike  that 
of  Lower  Canada.  During  the  stnnmef  months  the 
days  and  nights  are  commonly  serene  and  pleasant; 
tbe  temperature  is  very  hot  during  summer,  and  in 
winter  freouently  falls  as  low  as  S(P  below  the  freezing 
point.  Tne  island,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely healthy ;  and  the  inhabs.  often  attain  a  great 
age,  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  bodilv  as  well  as 
mental  vioour.  Affriculture  is  progressivelv  Increasing ; 
but  very  few  give  it  their  exclusive  attention,  the  pop. 
being  principally  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Almost 
every  mmlly,  however,  has  a  small  quantity  of  land  in 
cultivation,  though  tillage  be  very  Imperfectly  imder- 
stood. 

Newfoundland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  Its  fisheries, 
on  which,  indeed,  the  inhab.  principally  depend.  Tbe 
Great  Baiik,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  island,  is  in  some  places 
about  900  m.  in  breadth,  and  600  m.  in  length,  the  sound- 
ings being  (mm  25  to  95  fathoins.  There  is  also  an  outer 
bank,  lying  between  lat.  HP  10'  and  47^  SO'  N.,  and  long. 
440  15*  and  450  95^  W. ;  and  a  continuation  of  banks  ex- 
tends southward  to  Nova  Scotia.  Fogs  prevail  almost 
without  interruption  on  these  banks,  occasioned  by  the 
meeting  of  the  waters  brought  thither  by  the  gulph- 
stream  from  the  tropics,  with  the  waters  carried  by  the 
Influence  of  the  winds  from  the  Polar  regions.  A  counter- 
current  from  the  N.  sweeps,  alao,  along  the  shore  of 
Labrador,  bringing  with  it  large  icebergs,  and  rendering 
navigation  dangerous,  especially  during  foggy  weather. 
The  beat  fishing- grounds  on  the  Great  Bank  are  between 
the  49d  and  46th  parallels ;  and  the  principal  English 
settlement,  besides  8t.  John's,  the  au>..  are  Conception 
Bay,  Carbonier,  Grace  Harbour.  Trtnity  Harbour,  and 
Placentia,  all  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  The  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Mequelon,  near  the  mouth  of  Fortune 
Bay,  on  the  S.  coast,  were  coded  to  France  in  1814  ;  the 
former  has  a  harbour  and  town  of  its  own  name,  and  Is 
the  reeidcnca  of  a  governor.    The  cod-fishery,  which 
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1848,  tlM  ?«lu0  of  natlTe  AnMrican  produce  exported 
fh>ni  tbit  dty  amounted  to  893^0,148  doll.,  wbfle  tbe 
▼alue  of  that  exported  from  New  York  wai  onlj  38,771,1109 
doll.  Bat  with  respect  to  Imports,  tbe  case  is  materially 
dltferent ;  the  ralue  of  those  of  New  Orleans  In  the 
abore  year  being  only  9,320,439  dolL,  whereaa  tboae  of 
New  York  amounted  to  94,535,141  doll. 

It  Is  believed  t^  many,  s<»tng  how  rapidly  settlements 
are  forming  in  tbe  **  West,**  that  New  Orleans  most,  at  no 
▼ery  distant  period,  exceed  erery  other  dty  of  America, 
as  well  in  the  magnitude  of  Its  imports  as  of  its  exports ; 
and.  considering  the  boundless  extent  and  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  uncuItlTated  and  unoccupied  basins  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Bfissouri,  the  antidpanons  of  those  who 
contend  that  New  Orleans  is  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  emporium,  not  of  America  only,  but  of  the  world, 
will  not  appear  tott  unreasonable.  Steam  navigation 
has  been  of  Incalculable  serrice  to  thisport,  and,  Indeed, 
to  the  whole  of  central  N.  America.  The  royage  up  the 
Mississippi,  Chat  used  to  be  so  difflcult  and  tedious,  is  now 
performed  in  commodious  steam  packets  with  ease,  cele- 
rity, and  comfort.  '*  There  hare  been  counted,*'  says 
Mr.  Flint,  **h>  the  harbour,  1,500  flat  boats  at  a  time. 
Steam  boats  are  arrlTlng  and  departing  erery  hour ;  and 
it  Is  not  uncommon  to  see  50  Ijing  together  In  the  har- 
bour. A  forest  of  masts  Is  constantly  seen  along  the 
levie^  except  in  the  sultry  months.  There  are  often 
5,000  or  6.000  boatmen  flrom  the  upper  country  here  at  a 
time ;  and  we  have  known  30  vessels  advertised  together 
for  Liverpool  and  Havre.  The  Intercourse  wiin  the 
Havannah  and  Vera  Cms  Is  great,  and  constantly  In- 
creasing.** {Qeag.  and  Hist,  qf  the  W,  State$,  1.557.) 
New  Orleans  has,  also,  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
intercourse  with  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  California. 

In  1 849,  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  measured.  In 
the  agg.,  S40,90G  tons :  of  which  about  a  half  was  the 
tonnage  of  steamers  only.  Vessels  of  the  largest  burden 
may  navigate  the  river  several  hundreds  of  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  Notwithstanding  a  larae  proportion  of 
her  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms,  she 
now  ranks  as  the  third  shlpfrfng  port  in  the  Union,  being, 
in  this  respect,  inferior  only  to  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  depth  of  water  In  the  river  oppodte  to  New  Orleans 
is,  at  a  medium,  about  70  ft. ;  and  it  maintains  soundings 
of  80  ft.  till  within  a  mile  of  its  confluence  with  the  sea. 
Besides  3  or  4  of  inferior  consequence,  the  Mississippi 
has  4  principal  passes,  or  outlets.  But  In  the  S.B.,  or 
main  pass,  at  Balise.  the  water  on  the  bar  at  ordinary 
tide<  does  not  exceed  19  ft. ;  and  as  the  rise  of  the  tides 
In  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  Is  not  more  than  8  or  84  ft., 
vessels  drawing  much  water  cannot  make  their  way  from 
the  ocean  to  New  Orleans. 

The  cornmerce  of  the  dty  Is  ftwdlltated  by  means  of 
canals,  which  connect  it  with  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and 
by  the  Curolton,  Pontchartrain,  and  Orleans  Street 
railroads :  though  none  of  these  works  is  of  any  consider- 
able length. 

The  great  articles  of  export  from  New  Orieans  consist 
of  couon,  principally  to  Bngland  and  France ;  flour,  com, 
and  meal ;  bacon,  pork,  and  lard,  prindpally  to  Cuba, 
the  West  Indies,  and  BrasU;  tobacco,  sugar,  lead,  Ac. 
We  subjoin 

A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Prindpal  Articles 
shipped  from  New  Orleans  in  1849-50. 
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There  are  h>  the  dty  a  great  number  of  Joint-stock 
banks,  with  numerous  taisurance  oOoee,  Ac. 

New  Orleans  was  founded  tf  the  French  to  1717  j  in 
1769  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  In  whose  hands  It 
eootlnued  for  about  34  years.  In  1814-15  a  BriUsh  army, 
which  had  eflbcted  a  landing  In  the  neighbourhood,  was 
compelled  to  re-embark,  after  baring  sustahied  great  loss 
in  an  attack  on  the  entrenchmenu  of  the  Amerlcaus 

"^.SS*?I?L''*<*««"'    (QtlMai  Returm.) 

NEWPORT,  a  pari,  bor.,  markeCtown,  and  par.  of 
Snoland,  to  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  it 
Is  the  capi,  on  the  Medina  (crossed  here  by  an  oM  stone 
brldae),  14  m.  S.8.B.  Southampton,  and  75  m.  S.W. 
London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  comprises,  with  the 
oWbory  a  portion  of  the  par.  of  Carisbrooke,  In  1841, 
6jW0.  Tbe  town  has  one  principal  street,  with  two  or  three 
others  meeting  It  at  right  angles,  and  formtog  spadoos 
mwket.places.  The  best  streets  are  weU  built,  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gu ;  but  there  are  several  toferior 
houses  on  the  N.  dde  of  the  town  and  along  the  river. 
The  market- house  is  aa  old  building,  open  in  the  lower 
part,  the  upper  story  betog  formed  into  apartaaents  for 
the  corporation  business,  Ac.  The  church  is  a  large 
ediflce.  bavtog  three  aisles,  divided  from  each  other  by 
pointed  arches,  and  an  embattled  tower  at  Its  W.  end: 
the  Uvtng  Is  a  vkwage,  subordinate  to  Carisbrooke. 


The  Ron.  Oaths.,  Wesleran  Methodists,  Baptists.  Uaft« 
tarians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  their  rcapet^ie 
places  of  worship :  and  there  are  three  Sunday  acfaools. 
A  grammar-school  was  founded,  to  1619,  by  Jamas  I. 
In  us  school-room,  a  veneraMe  looking  structure  of  grey 
stone,  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary  coaamlaslooere 
carried  on  tbe  negotiations  which  endled  so  fetally  for 
the  former.    There  Is  also  a  girl's  charity  scbooL    Thm 
Literary  Institution,  assemUy-rooms,  and  theatre  an 
the  other  principal  public  establishments.    Wkhto  the 
bor.  is  a  gaol,  built  at  the  Joint  expense  of  the  bor.  and 
tbe  Island  aenerally :  It  has  rooms  for  the  separata  eoD- 
flnement  of  male  and  female  tried  and  untried  prisoners  ; 
but  there  Is  little  ftuther  dassiflcation.    The  old  castio 
of  CAKisBaooBi  (which   see)  occupies  an  -'^nmr^, 
about  li  m.  S.W.  the  town.    About  1  m.  N.is  a  woriu 
house  for  the  poor  of  the  entire  island,  and  near  It  la 
Parkhurst  milluuy  dep6t  and  hospital,  erected  to  17801, 
and   fnraishing  accommodation  for  upwarda  of  ZfiOO 
troops.  **  The  town  formerly  derived  much  benefit  flraoa 
the  presence  of  a  large  military  force ;  but  tlie  barradcs 
have  been  all  but  deserted  since  1885,  and  tbe  with- 
drawal of  the  stimulus  has  been  seriously  felt.    There 
is  a  lace  manufeetory  dose  to  the  town,  employtog  from 
600  to  700  hands,  and  another  of  less  consequence  at  the 
distance  of  about  8  m.    The  present  importance  of  New- 
port  depends  prindpally  on  Its  being  a  market-town  to 
the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  an  active  agricultural 
and  grastog  district.    The  markets  are  said  to  be  some, 
what  Injured  by  the  existence  of  the  tolls  {  bat  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  town  seems  to  be  neither  to- 
creaslng  nor  dimtolshing  to  any  material  extent.**  (Mw*. 
Corp.Jtqf.) 

The  bor.  of  Newport  is  supposed  to  have  been  incor- 
porated to  tbe  rdra  of  Henry  II.,  but  iU  prindpal 
charter  was  granted  by  James  1.  Under  the  Hun.  Re- 
form Act  It  Is  divided  into  8  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  5  other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors :  it  oMa, 
also,  a  commission  of  tbe  peace,  under  a  recorder.  Corw 
poratlon  revenue.  In  1847-48, 1.085I.  An andent  court,  the 
Cmria  miiitmm^  consisting  of  freeholders,  is  held  once  to 
three  weAs  at  the  townrhall,  and  exercises  Jurisdiction 
over  all  the  island,  except  the  bor.  Newport  has  sent  8 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  8Ird  Edward  L  A  por- 
tion  of  the  par.  of  Carisbrooke  was  added  to  the  old  bor. 

a  the  Boundary  Act :  registered  dectora  to  1849-50.681. 
nrport  Is  also  the  election-town  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  . 
whldi,  under  the  Reform  Act,  sends  1  mem.  to  tbe  H. 
ofC. 

Nbwpoet  (Welsh,  CatUO-mew^dd),  a  part  bor., 
market  town,  and  river-port  of  England,  bund.  Weot- 
loog,  ca  Monrnouth,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Usk,  crossed 
here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  5  arches,  and  about  4  m.  fr^nn 
lU  mouth,  10  m.  S.S.W.  Monmouth,  and  184  m.  W.  by 
N.London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  to  1841, 10,171.  The  town 
comprises  a  narrow  and  crooked  main  street,  Mtoreating 
at  iu  8.  extremity,  and  crossed  by  others  still  meaner 
and  more  Irregubur.  On  an  emteenoe  S.  from  the  town 
is  tbe  old  par.  church  of  St  Woollos,  with  a  square 
tower,  apparently  of  Norman  archltectore,  though  much 
altered  at  dMferent  periods  x  the  llvlngls  a  ricarage,  to 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  There  are  pkcce 
of  worship  for  Wedeyan  Methodists,  Calvtoists,  Bap- 
tists, and   R.  Cathodes.      National   and    ~ 


schools  are  established  here,  and  the  Sunday  schools 
are  attended  by  about  900  children.  Near  the  bridge 
are  some  interesttoa  remains  of  a  baronial  castle,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Robert  Fitsroy,  son  of  Henry  I.; 
and  not  fhr  off  are  tbe  rains  of  an  old  monastery. 
**  Newport  is  extensively  engaged  In  the  iron  and  tin 
trade,  and  In  the  export  of  coals.  It  is  connected  with 
PoQtypool  and  Crumttn  bj  the  Monmouthshire  CanaL 
Iron  and  coal  are  brought  from  tbe  former,  coals  only 
from  the  latter.  Tram-roads  also  connect  Newport  with 
the  Romney,  Tredegar,  SIrhowey,  Bbbervale,  and  Beau- 
fort lroo>works.  It  may.  Indeed,  be  considered  a  very 
thriving  place :  new  docks  and  wbarfb  are  building,  orto 
contemplation,  and  the  town  is  rapidly  increasing.** 
(AftHS.  Bommd.  Rep.)  In  1849,  408.078  tons  of  coal  were 
shipped  from  this  port,  of  which  108,745  tons  were  sent 
to  foreign  countries.  The  gross  customs'  revenue  to 
1845  amounted  to  9.716/,  but  in  I84(>  It  rose  to  \\,\9U. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  sMi-goiug  ships  close  up  to  tbe 
town,  and  shlp..building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  On  the  Ut  of  January,  18Q0.  there  belonged  te 
the  port,  89  vesseU  of  the  agg.  burden  of  11405  tons. 
Tbe  Iron-foundries  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are 
naUfectories,  roperies,  breweries,  and  a  pretty  extensive 
pottery. 

Newport,  which  recdved  Its  earliest  charter  to  the 
raignof  Edward  III.,  was  divided  by  the  Munidpal 
Reform  Act  toto  1  wards ;  its  mun.  oflkers  being  a 
mayor  and  5  other  aldermen,  with  18  coundllors.  It 
baa  also  a  commission  of  the  peace,  under  a  recorder. 
Corporation  revenue  in  1847-8,  l,660r.  In  coujnncttoa 
with  Monmouth  and  Usk,  Newport  bu  sent  I  mem.  tQ 


NEWPORT. 
>kiB.a(  C.  iliK*  IhB  t7lb  Hmr  VIII.,  Iht  rlfht  gf 

bf  Ita  BounduT  Ail.aaHi 
iV«T"'  wtlnii  oC  iIm 
OwMckuicb.    B^.  tttcton  nc  w*  aD«a  mn.,  b 

IMS.M,I,1».    Illf.llH.BIMa(llll>pDllillf-pli«*tllK. 

tkHfor  lhaca..niltbgpilsdpJtovn  o* '— 

Wn.  HoIt  Thnndar.  Whtt-llnindiiT.   IHh  Au(.,  ud 
U  Hot.  irari.  Mw.  SotmL  Brp.  fc.) 

BnUted,   bind.  CD.  S*l<>p.  uu  tu   B.   Umll,    111  "- 
W.N.W.  ahmibuiT.  inil  IHn,  N.W.  LDodcm.   An* 

pnpetwil  AirKT.  Id  Cbfl^r 


Dllnaribri 


Hkutv*.  Ad  BbftUh  vchool  k  tDppoiwa  out  o<  utfl  lumu 

^M  town  omBrlm  also  ID  oU.  bvt  W0ll-bullt  BArkK- 
Wl.  TlH  cbUl  tHuUxH  sT  Nopun  l>  lb  nuu  ind* 
IIrIkalU[ii>l><f  lbaH<|bl»w)»iJ.  HalUnf  U  ntrl^ 
on  prattf  nUiH<Tt1r  i  ud  K  ilariiu  >««  ■dTutUn* 
ShranbiDT  Ciul  vllh  Ik*  UtnrpODl  ud  Blnstubai 
JuDcttoB  Cull.  A  prlrUa  tank  ud  ut1b(i'  buk  tn 
jbMB  Mn,  Int  Tnndar  b  Frtnair.  btordn  Mhn 
Mb  Sni^.  Mar  «.,  /olf  »..  Sept.  M.,  ud  Die.  IOl 

Niwrorr,  4  dfand  bar.  ud  nurkat-tovii  of  Edk- 
imnA  «  r,.nii>i]|,  ^.  dli,  bund.  Em.  npuiUd  fton 
which  It  la  m  iDburti.  6^  ■  naall  lirulR. 
Jifa  It  bad  fdr  BBUr  VHn  beto  quite  lul^lflcut, 

H.  ef  G.  (DonilMrt  of  (ha  t>Dlu  Df  NoTlbambflrlAad) 


Blui,  ud  dlwnHn,  ■  lit^^  boiiilnl.  at  TMoll* 

loipllal.  ud  atbtt  ilBibaiwH.  vllb  mtnl  nbm  ebb 

rtuU*  lutltallaiu ;  ■  nuko-bou*.  ud  nro-BukM  i 

idn«a'   A  woodcB  brldi*.  tW  n.  Id  hafUi,  wMh  ■ 

"■  to^H*«irti  or  BoHbwcoD.  tn'tba  a,  XUkwH. 

mfmHii  H.  of  C.  Tbo  olttnil  llmlU,  u  Aitd  bf  tb* 
Wi9dii7Ae(,(a|irlHiBarua(M4>cna.  RcfUuml 

IdIds,  ovnid  lo  IMl'bH  uconBodulcKi  lor  lAJOHi. 

Mm.  CuinlNMlonainbdduEuMtudMlrAitl. 
BM  1  pvRj  HHfooi  OTBrj  fOftolfhl.  71i«  lows  to  M 
CODiubuliiT  itatUin^iwI  R  hu  bnwnta  ud  dMI. 
laitai.  Hukeu  on  WtdBudtn  ul  SUoidari  i  lUn. 
IWb  Ju.,  inh  hk,  inh  Harek,  B«t«  Moodir.  M 
Mn.  WbH-Kondv.  1Mb  Jum^  HMh  luit.  Huh  A«_ 
lotk  S(p(..  l«ib  Oct..  loib  Hot.,  ud  Hli  Oic. 

Nn  RoH  U  v>U  ilutiiud  Cor  tradt ;  toHrii  of  no 
la»  IWb  ll  u  all  UnH  of  lbs  tld>,  ud  IboH  of  RO 
lou  u  blib  HiriDiit  Uia  rlin-  li  alio  uiliibl*  Kit 

on  DO  ll«  Mkn.    Tk*pon,vblcbiiu  (iirB«l> 
Inala  to  Waurliird.  liu  Im  mad*  iDdeptadnt. 


Mnmxi.  a  lu-patt  town  o(  Iba  U.  Sutai,  Bbo 
land.  00  tba  W.  •bora  d(  tbalalud.  shine*  t^w 

to,  Mn.     FnrlBiuiT  to  Uh' 


(nooriU  plan  of  lUBinir  roDrt.  Il  ii  tatnlailr  laid 
am,  aad  (u  bouaei  bare  u  utlqua  appearaiKa.  Tbo 
■taM-bosaa,  nol,  annal  bubi  and  Uniua  oOeai. 
aad  a  food  ubnij.  an  tb*  pdndpal  ihiUIc  aafahlhb- 
»uU-  Tb«  hafbaor.  dtfndod  br  J  lom.  U  ipadoui. 
daaji.aiidsfeHr  ntranca.  Than  baleciad  u  llw  port, 
Is  IMS.  10.1  T4  un  of  ibip^c. 

HBnFORT-PAQNEiX.amubt  lonudpar.  ol 


Id  Itum  of  tbo  Tkv  aod  UDrch  wartcoa^VvwpHt^PuiwU 

which,  IhOKfb  nnilT  iDlured  bt  Uh  conpHldou  of  tba 
macbiDO-lan  of  No(dD(baD,  Mill  tomi  (ha  auple  trad* 
of  Uh  town,  'ni  bWi  hhIsh  Bv  (ha  bud.  ais  bald 
itat.  HHkaa  wall  aofnlled  wllb  am  on  Satr~>--- 
(■til*  awl  lac*  bin,  An^n..  Juna  M.,  aad  Oct. 
NEW  ROSS,  a  puT  bor.  and  riTtr-poR  of  li 
CO.  Wafwtf,  ant.  Ldnatar.  oa  lb*  dadl<lir  of  a  luep 
blU.  oa  Ika  B.  alda  Um  Bamw.  11  m.  N.  C  VaierfonC 

It^aa  a  poMi  cGoreb,  a  chapal  of  rue,  tlliiB. 
duinU,  a  ftUir,  ai£  a  biudrt<  'Uk  iHaUiit  I 


Tbouib*  aSi^Vew,  'SoH  ta  raaUr  u  old  uwa.  A 
ungulnaiT  coDdld  took  plac*  li*ri  su  Ihs  4lh  of  JuD(, 
m(,  bMaten  lb*  iDiuntDl  Irlihrnio  and  Ihi  mlltUir. 
Tba  raniwr  itpcBlsdl;  lorcad  Ibstrwaf  IdI*  tb*  Iowdi 

HEvThV.  a  parl."Sor..  rirn-ponr'a^iavn  of  [»^ 

lud,  pnrr.  UbliT.  DD  iha  Nfwir  Wufr.  about  «  n. 

■ban  wbcca  U  blU  Inio  Cullnilord  Bar.  and  ob  tba 

Uw  gt  Um  Nawi;  Cuil.  whU  k  iTiii  li  ■  uailtiiUa  coo. 

BUBkatkxi  wtib  (h*  bai  od  lb*  one  handT  aod  wtUi 

Logih  Vn^  mi  th*  otber.  M  b.  S.  W.  Balfau,  aad  K 

m.  l1.  I>iiblni.    Atti  o<  pari.  bor..  VU  ac«.  >o|>..  la 

IM1,  IU3I.     It  II  diTldad  bi  lb*  rlier  buo  l*o  UDnoual 

pDHloDi.  tba  laitm  of  whkck.  on  lu  W.  ltd*,  la  Id  lb* 

".  Down,  and  Ihs  otbar  Id  Anufb  ;  th*  comipuDlcatloo 

twau  tbniih>iiiikar>Bpb;4biM(H.  lofwblEhan 

ItUavdI-bidlllbrlitBf  ion.    (  Hh  A>n4.  Jta.) 

I  Bwc*  ancient  part,  on  tba  dacllTiij  sf  a  bill,  hu 

Bin  luaau.  witb  toed  boDaai.  bumIt  g<  inaMa.  Tb* 
prlncbal  paMk  bytUl^i  an  «  PmaHaat  Epimal 
cbinilibaa  i  R.  Palrlck'i,  oilftaullT  bulll  In  ma.  and  r^ 
boUt  aflar  lb*  RimluUaa.  and  St.  ktan'L  a  handio»a 
KCBCIan,  andad  la  1911,  allh  aipln  19011.  Is  bdiht. 
II  baa  alMl  Bom.  CBh. diapeli,  on--*  -^i-*  -•■ 


I  It.    Tb*  FiiBbTlefffui  bata  t  placaa  of  watahlp,  tba 

ta  tmUCBtkna  for  adaeatkn  comprti*  a  prepamtorj 
BbWT  (Br  Ibnuth  CsllBga.  a  ictool  aHacbal  lo  tba 

■  -  itlaBalad«ttoD,towUcbaadlBalb*rwihio> 
m  IJts  ptudU  ara  iBHiuctad.  Sonaofth* 
I  of  a  oHa  oTawiBMi-rosBit,  ancud  In  ITM. 


boaelj  an  boipltal.  wllb  accocaaiodatloB  fn  W  pa- 
thnu  1  a  rwd  cBUom-booa*  i  aad  banai^  btTOO  van. 
Tba  aavtraeai  wbleb  aia  vtrj  baaatifttl,  aia  nuddad 

MHUaa.    The  tawa  li  parc^  cleaned,  hihied  wlib  laa. 

nlailDaan.    Thaitjpplf  of  water  li  whoUi  dartred  IVnn 

Tba  LoritUf  ig  Knarf.  at  wbldi  Ihe  towo  tbraa 

tachad  to  a  anualarT.  aad  entorad  rmf  biUdiIt*  prl- 
•llana.  wMab.  altai  tba  diaHliiaca  of  nUfloaa  haiuaB 

^  nian  gf"  Huit  VIII.,  weri       " 

r.  sfiiblcb  Iba  Bail  cf  KIIbo 

SumhI.  IsTnlgTbiit  tbe'nipaiai 


3U  NEWSTEAD. 

UiJid  WsdDHd'r  for  •umi  not  siusdlDt  lOf..  uhI 
woekiT  court  of  ncord  od  HondAyB  fttr  pleaa  to  I 
■BmnKorw.Ci.  Bd.  Irlih.  TM  nnwil  huIoiu  (or  t 
eoaoljar  Down  ardxUllHn  tvieaBT*ir,u*r*lht 

tiollj  ilriuM.    Hrn  li  ■  biSnall.  kn  Khldi  i>rl»ni 


oa^orod  bjr  Uis  iDhafa.  ■] 


nttT  Arc  S  Ufffl  ftu-mllll 


il  port  hi  Ik*  khudon  fer  (I 

d    tU  eOlDBHDlcaUDIIi    wiH    b 


*'  *™'A'uJi«'hWr^«" 

Valuo  of  rhe  Prtoclp.1 
Newrj  In  }»J5. 

.«.,- 

Om.-.. 

"?sr 

HI;  ;i 

IfcWS 

«I!,«M 

HpfdaJlj  Ihju  with  LWfitkki]  and  t^uiQW.  vltich  li  b* 
br  ItH  moit  nteulit.  ft  bu  khiw  Inda  with  North 
AmErkL  the  porta  on  tho  BaJtlc,  and  ath«i  totOgii  cnuo. 
(rta.  Tha  irou  cuMmni'  dull  lauln-d  u  tha  a-n 
uvouiUfd,  In  IS«  to  M.1M/.  1  UHt  In  1U0  II  iMd  IM 

A  r4H>i^  marfat,  aod  ■  market  Tor  Itnon*.  which  ar* 

*itrj  ThnniUj ;  and  a  marktt  w  grmln  cb  ruwUjt» 

1M>.  I,!7W. 
Kcwrj  wuaarljof  conildarable  Impnrtanoa,  jind  had 

ona  <rf  t}i«  n4«t  thrlvlni  towoi  in  rha  N.  of  Inlaad, 
NBwItAU.  a  illlaca  of  l!n|land.  cs. 


iTiTw"*; 


.  HoUlDilun, 


iDihan, 
rf.dli. 


wn.  Bmilow.  t  n.  NTbr  W.  KoUlnitai 

ISA,  in.  TkU»IIH«awotiMb.wbalUruc. _, 

Bngllah  kofuap^  The  aUMj  wai  rDrmorlj  a  prl^r  of 
Black  Canona.  jbondrd  )it  Hann  II.,  and  (ranlad  at  tha 
DIaaolutloo  to  Sir  John  Brron.  theanccMorof  IheUlua- 

Tba  part  BOW  toihaliltrd  ronilrU  pilDCIpall;  of  the  roaaai 
and  oflcaa  of  tb*  prkorr,  th*  (Aurch,  (lerpt  tha  S.ilde, 
baainl  tiUm  mtlralr  Into  decaf.    Tlia  (n»l  hai  a  nous 

W.  md  of  a  MbSlSr'adocn^  with  rick  eanloi  and 
Mkr  pluDBclaL    Tke  eMUen  eiactl*  r^aeaitale  thoa*  oi 

WHtBliiatar  kVKt.  oalr  • "-  — '-  ■ 

bl.  ITpoaalMa,  a  nora 


Inahaia.    Fop.,  .. 
"•  -nworthjotno 


i;  BDdmaoTDftlie 
■odaqt  occopanu  of  Ihla  noMa  ptia  Or  nnder  Lti  nanad 
paiBaitt.  fbachaiialMHUIaiitlra.   Tha atib^Kanda 

An«  Uw  i>7-coiaiad  niliu  of  tha  Oottilc  diurcli,  wUti  Ka 


s-sis 


V  aiMnia  id  «ne  voartrard,  and  a  Gothie 
Il  into  1  beautifiil  (ardeii.  fDrBert]>  tha 
r  priory,  wban  la  a  pcdaatal  of  whlt> 

ill  Ufa.  Tha  mnalDI  of  Lord  Bjnm  ara 
hmLL  cburchfard.  a  tfw  nJLei  Crom  lb* 
■■  luAHri  rrnna  the  Cimlli' 
WILLOWS,  < 


\iMm.Al-tfiirrnbM.  a  bor..  market-lawn,   and  town- 
ihlp    of   England,   W.    D*rlJ7.    bond.    CO.     Laoiailcr. 


Lliarpool  Rallwar  onltaa  wKb  tba  GraDd  JimcOoa  and 

Two  eplKopalcbaicU  haiebeea  built  berawftbln  tba  laat 

A  frea-acbool,  r»luided  In  189^  la  andnwadwIthM.  a  mi. 

them'™!!! n^VeTh^'dlauMS  wai  n^SiSuihed 
In  IU8.aDdlibeMBii  Saiordar.   Pain, Maf  II.  ud  1&. 

(SiOrringrlt'i  SAU.  ^/.oaeulAv.) 

land,  CO.  LondondcTfT.  pror.  Ulatar.  near  the  Hoc.  aTiout 
l(in.  K.  fnm  Lo.igli  Pa/M.  and  Ittn.  N.E.  L«idaa- 
deiTT.  Pap..lii  IMl.a.inf.  "ItltaiteeaUlTil'uatadDB 
theB.baf  orthe  rlnr  Roe,  hi  a  fenlle  and  ■all.eulti- 
•aiad  dlalrln.  Tba  town  la  rapldli  li>craailD|  and  IB- 
prorbia .  arUlnc  Ibwa  the  Impalia  which  of  lata  tean  haa 
been  ((Tan  toliuibandiTlnlliTlFlnitr.  Wbaal  li  nov 
raltediD  conildeFable  ouaadlleit  thoo^  wM  laaaj  jamra 
mgo  H  war  baponed  lor  bona  conainnpiioa.  But  the 
areat  Inereaae  Jn  tbeculturwofflai lithe prlndpalcanao 
ttllled  the  town,  two  banki,  or  brancbel  of  baaki.  Have 


MondiT  In  Fcbruarr.  BSth  kfajrh,  I 
and  »Ui  OcfoDer.     Poat-offlce  reran 

i 


ri  and  FrbLyi, 


Irlm.aadonSa^leh  mad 
Hck,  M  n.  W.  tba  Itanser. 

,»,STt.    II  cbladf  csBiliU  rf 


bj      ._        .._ga. 


pedant  Vnr  lupport  on  Ita  ratall  trade  vUh  tba  nr- 
noHi  an  cured  bare,  dileflr  tor  tba  Rnaflih  taariwi. 
Veawli  or  TO  or  M  tooa  mae  up  the  Croe  (whkb  lall* 
Into  WI(towii  Bar)  to  fkrlr.  wMUn  I  ul  of  Iha  town. 

Tba  par.  church,  daII(Hd  bjr  Mr.  Buro.  architect. 
1>  tha  haadioaiaal  GotUe  adlllcs  lor  ralWoni  purpoara 

Hon  OB  itt  oouklitiotthalowii.  hai  a  Baa  light  qdn, 
taita.     II  COM  M0It  I.Oliw.     Bn  an  alw  chapala 


NEWTONARDS.  new  YORK.                    aB» 

bilcMtDf  nncil'alr  u  thn  Fna  church.  Aiiodafi  lM»-«^    I.OH.     Pmlitm  nurtali  on  Tom^t  nd 

tjaol.  tb*  Ksllil.  ud  tlia  Bamui  CulicllFi    Tbrra  an  KunrdiT  !  Mn,   ID  Timdn  In   FiB..  iMt  Tuwlni  la 

•n^rr  KbooU  In  the  pu  .afwiilch  Ihr  moU  Inimttlinl  ll  MlKb  cdiI  Au|..  Juni  M..  (fet.  M..  adDcE  Ifi.  (  Ha^. 

tb.I>ou«l«Stti(ii)I.lb<iiiilrf»DilB>itonM!l>fMftnllnnnn  Joan  t|-n>m' ■■<  Bamid.  BrrorU i  KklKlKm- i  Ctmt. 

■Uosad  to  cturfn  Kliaol  fK4.     Pr,  Alciu^r  Mart»,    tb«  llli  0(  Wi|bt,  on  Um  linr  d( 

mn  b  Knniudilnn.  llM  ul  at  the  tbren  hmilj,  i  lu^MHoli  buTot  don  In  Uw  Fn 

i(«T                                                                             *"        ~     (mnl  I  mnu.  M  Uh'h.  of"^.  Iron,  tL  tm,  Bl'lu.' 
KHWTONAftDa.nlownnirfMfcport  of  r™taDd.«l.     ■— "■  ' 1- --. .  .- 

^  anH^  loid  rtntU.  in  sbkb  un  Uin  part■Vctau^^h. 
auul]  Bob.  Cnlholkclunl,  IPmbTlo.lu  ■cr"—  ' 
koDMi.  1  fur  IMbDdliu.  ud  I  neb  far  HCHn- 


imi  KtfoUwn  nri  t>iilld)n|.  bul  Ibig  nn  pMWlIf  ol 

pontkn,  vfkcfa.  'undn-  ■  clurtH  DfJliM  I.,  io  161 
aBpriittd  of  n  prB«««t,  19  Uirimm.  noii  a  nHnnwDnli 


Sttdu  forlha  nxHxr  Dtdttiu  to  Uh  i 


Biilud  bolt.  In 


*TboiM'Ja tlH^'ii mlHt bora,  b«  Jl \mjnm  oa 
■mcaadloi  noRhwud.  Alou  Ibe  bnakl  oTIba  HI.  I^w. 
rrwTnd  In  tb*  nvlon  inuid  tlw  Onikln,  k  ta  nU 
■dtnMd  for  fromtiii  eorv  \  apoD  tbo  wboH.  bo««w. 
iIh nuliK ol llriAidi to fb* IBOM  proOtUita bncta of 
rani  ladiHUT,  nod  ■  lain  MMn  of  Uw  •uto,  «■>•■ 
ctoU>  (boBi  Ol  eaba,  !•  •ppcDHtaM  ta  ibHp  ruBlnf . 
InlW. otSMJStcm,  wUdi  tlH lUuiw HnoHd 
M  sanirlw,  9iS.<M  won  Htd  M  bt  taprond  M>d 

irwi  <Miam>««o  In  tb*  ttUn  of  Uh  M^wk,  obou 
loiw.  W,  ud  axUDti  W.  IS  &a  jnM  UiM*.  bwtadlnf 

Uw fcrtlltwH of  »»■■«. mdUHfliii loimtrT.  Tbt 

T/t  (ndnorabwili  MmMMfriM  »  ra« 


rwd. 

MOld 


at  hU  tnv  hs  phHUhl  u  ba  a 
might  ilktaM-     In  EHnm  iipoa 


cmw.    HsipaTttm.itabl 

not  b*  ti«illl»  nmpallfd,  }>t  Ih*  ■ccqmjlMloB  ot  <u. 
nun,  to  mnnt  Uihb.  Ii  tttraif  n  cuunukm.    Tlii 

XioumdlliarihiaMotnr.  TIm  ocLfliiil la|  oibCni 
•till  teniiln  niun  hniil  mil  clnnd.  vill  fsiknd,  ud 
■isder  hiih  ailUntlon;  but  thrj  m  (niliiMllr  glilng 

lit*  tfit  IniUdhui  ini  nnnr.lli  of  i  bctur  diancm 
Umu  tn  Um  i^  powiiif  dlfiErii:!!.  (Nw  ror*  Ga- 
ntner.  p.  W.)    L«(  IiIuhI.  ■ml  tli>  idjucnt  co.  Wa(- 

dwMcr.  tlHMgk  coBipitatlxlf  u ■ — '— 

Improved  ind  bvttvr  Ibniinl  tun 
ttxr.  vroljablT  iD  GatiHqiwpcfl  c 

dlvolllaw  York,  Airicul(ur«.  Ii 

Inprallnl.  A(rl«>Uur>l  mdetlH  an 
mlnort  VTvrr  roudtT.  ADd  th*  Mite  fcnn 
lillMt*il  lu-ga  fundi  for  lb*  ptaiastlon  i 
MpMlally  Id  prvniLiiiiu  fbr  nidnjr  Um 

11DU17  pifti,  lM>*cTer.  when  llHioll  1*1 — -_..  „ » 

huilwndrT  hu  btma  uibitliuted  for  Ullige.  npccUllr 
•Im  tlw  EtI«  c. — '  ■—  ' ■■■  ■■■ ' '"■ 


TldiDg  bull  the  Hd.  and  rKetibiihaJcitaepmluce^  ind 
<n  thacu*  at  pulurs  hmu. luir  the  etock  ticlai —  — 


for  htAM  GODiuiniMloa,  upl^-  WKt  of  wheMI  for  u 
g«>d  deal  of  biKkwhr4rind  rye  l>  crown;  but  tliec 

tanilpat  and  other  freen  crofw,  arv  nol  at  all  |vdi 
larifl  leMi,  Balther  are  tlier  to  veil  nuiund  u  li 

coUlratad  dlililiiu  Id  Britain.    HaJai  li  uitd  durii.„ 

IMtv  ball  of  Mar  !■  dillli  'n™  14  to  4  ft.  apart ;  and  ii 


V  YORK. 

Dt    the  pT*va4la«  mtamol  manafamrnt  [n  rhU  atal«,  ei- 

tA    ceed  about  a  balf  of  their  pTAdiifo  od  limilar  aolU  la 

Impleinenti  or  hutbandrr  are,  upcpq  the  wlWe.  weH 

nilted  10  tike  counlir ;  aod  Ihelr  prlcei  are  not  blfbo- 
than  In  BnilawL  The  cwo-horK  plough,  driten  br  <be 
tandi  and  ploughlni  li  VEllriecuIRL  The  mJe  lejlbe 
Ii  In  pretlT  general  Ufe^aeoodkThDiancuitfni  dovnao 
acre  or  arheat  a  day.    Tbraibldg-inaEfalDfle  are  pot  to 


of  the  United  Statei  vbore  ahoat  It  irovn   Ii  uld 
not  to  eiowl  I)  (HUbilK  ■bile  lu  EDgXand  It  ll  eitl- 

ili  atato.  llTt  Hldnm  dama^  by  bad 
tlmotbt  Ii  frown  than  In  any  part  of 
le  of  the  paiturei,  except  the  alluflal 
a  of  riven,  hare  the  l>4ii(irui  appear- 
leadowi;  nor  ara  h^hlr-dreuod  fleldt 

by  l^uem  plou^lBn,  rDllIng,  Ac,  la  far  too  chpmilve 


It  obttade  to  good  agrkulture.  to  th 


if  cattle  and  hortet,   bj  lidportatloAi  < 


reathsr  prnrrTei  then  froni  dianvea  to  wbCch  tbey  are 

Lualitr.  The  steal  ntent  of  tho  forcala  brDuri  the 
jreoding  of  honi.  which  ara  good;   and  before  belni 

tuluea-fowli.  and  other  poultry,  are  very  nutneroui  and 
:heap;  the|>r1cearfeeieaQd  turheyi.oTdat  Now  York. 
I  oltifi  not  aboie  1  doll.;  while  ducki  aodfowli  an 
dxHil  K.  each,  and  ee«  I  d»ll.  a  bundml. 


tTPO  UfrtHfnwi™  mlipiTrra),  h 


'  pvu  of  the  U.  Staut,  but  on  no  eiteikded  acale. 
icre  of  fbll-grnwD  mulberry  trool  la  eallmaled  to 

ace  SOO  dollart'  worth  of  allh. 

a  doll.,  bcaldn  Ehelr  board,  being  engaged  to  won  frotc 

'f  tbete  the  principal,  romed  partly  by  the  narlaabla 
m  the  Hsdion.  and  partly  by  the  Erla  oanal.  tU  m. 
I  louolb.   fhna  Albany  on  the  lludaoa  la  BuflUn  on 

inerlcan  Uhei,  and  maVei  her,  la  lact.  the  proper  port 
r  Upper  Canada,  aitd  of  all  the  vatt  and  fruitful  ootut- 
dred.  Iw  rnarhad  from  Rurnpe,  hy  way  of  NewVork, 

Erie  canal  wai  began  In  ISIJ,  and  wte  oontfd 

throughout  Itt  whole  eileut  Id  IKtt.  Orlfiiullt  It  waa 
only  {  n.  deep ;  but  prorlaloo  wai  atade.  In  iraa.  for 
'■KreaiIng  lia  depth  to  <  R.    Id  Knl  coat  avouDted  to 


iolRed  by  a  branclt  canal  witta  Oawifo  m  Laha 

h,  and  codteauenCly  with  the  Oioetpeakfr    "fblt 

great  work  wai  uihlaftAaii  at  tb«  aipoaio  of  Ifao  Hate, 


tr  ST  John,  or   Rlc 


^^  ilurtD(  Itw  Yiari  lUT,  ISta.UHllK' 


lu;. 

,M. 

l»*. 

'^S 

w 

11 

«7J,n9MI,    tM^Ml 

»».7»M10 

wiita  th*  1>k«  dtitrid.    AadilibhutaippllybaaDrinetnl 


nJkrll'VSi-' 


I  AiDvnwi,  Wvl  lD«UBn, 


rv.  Weed,  bur  fe«  eounlHi 


u4  u  In  BIB*  oUwr  pint  o(  the  Unloa.    Thajr  m 

XfUbed  )□  t  m^  v^r- H*  ■■  ^  ^^*P  °"'^  ""'T  i 
UiviBfllLInf  of  tbe  fnawB,  «■  IwHTf  rvln*,  tbaf 
«emt  Alnett  iBpaeublfl :  Id  dir  ivealber  ttaer  «n»wer 
isIt  purpoet  lolanWr  well  i  aad  itlf*  coacbu  tnvil 

lied  oulT''T1.«'i™>elirni"pniM  f'r°un.pili.i"lnJ 
idnimquluUWnr.  {Amtr.Almmatk.  IMg-IWOj 

BuutocuiRd  looili  >u  «llBi*Mil  u  fiO^M.OOO  dslti..  or 
43.M0JI10,  _Flour  ud  uwiTEEntar  *r>  lacludnl  iD  thh 
Uaithir.  to  atout  auno.ooo  dolFi.    Th«  Mbet  inkln 

eAM^eODdo.i'tMl  ih'eirSuaoC  thei^inlciH  noM  bate 

not  nqljuppllH  known  winti.utdexiiona  heriurplu 
producF,  but  Bkid  LmportB  tut  quBnUdH  of  fooda  btr 
the  cocuuinpMaa  of  tke  nonheni  parte  ot  tanijIiuiU. 
Oh1a,HkhLgan.aado(tMr«efterBiUlaa.  Ananr,  Hud- 

are  large  emporlmu.   ftui  tbe  principal  pan  oT  the  trede. 


••IiM^UOdollut.    TlMHlarrc 
.  Tlnk 


Al&ur 


, rtberiljofHewyiKk.  Theehan- 
Mlloi  and  auperlor  Judn  an  u^Kad  br  IW  tovemiic 
and  aaaata,  and  bold  uOn  dannff  approved  ootiduEt.  or 
UDCQ  tht  >fe  oT  60 :  thelnfarlDt  julgei  uvininited  by 

ihe  bait!  oT  Iba  )url>prud«ia.  Tber*  are  t  Drinclul 
OD1biiIli>ilii^,()»ul»lii,4lut*Ni>  York.  Thr/an 
at  Ins,  hadfliaiiimaIH,aiiil  tbeUllerML 

TIh  prhKlpal  nliikoi  HcU  ara  the  PmbrlerUH. 
HMbodliti.  and  BapUiu^  ibi  EplKopallau  end  DuUh 
ReAtTBed  are  >l«o  oumerooi,  Tbr  RultcopillBiia  hare 
a  Uiaoliigl«al  aFinliurj  ai  Nair  York,  the  FreiliTlarlaiM 
la  Aufeura.tbaBaplliu  ••  Hualltoo,  and  Iba  Lulhaniu 
aiHanMi^.  In  Douair  li  pubilclnumahiaanreAillj 
carried  oul.    Tbare  U  ■  Kkoo)  ruDd. 'bleb  aBOUBIril. 

trlbui«d  amoni  tbe  lovnahliM  no  euodUloq  of  tlieir  raii- 
InjiaHJIBe^ualloIbativblah  Ibej  bara  racelved  Trom  Iba 


S»"Wbi 


prliati  HhDDli.    la  each  oT  die  1 


Uierev>ran,9Mpau» 
nlief  be<ii|»«.l«ldal 


Il."ldile.  dM^and 
m'iSW  Kent  U  attatW,    Id  18U. 


bodied.  Aee,  •hlla. 

at  «H.»8.lfl^lli' 
l\Ca,at«  dalle,  pn- 

Ul  dUu  0<  llM  ualo 


OAw.t  Amcr.  vii\t^  i  Flntt,  Pittfit,  Darby,  ^.) 

Niw  Yoas,  Uie  larKcJl  and  moit  populous 
city,  piinripal  wa-port,  and  commercial  mctro- 
poKi  of  ihc  U.  Stalei ;  rap.  ot  the  abore  nale, 
on  the  8.  eitremilT  of  Manhattan  laUnd,  near 
the  moulh  of  the  H.dwn  ri~cr,  an  the  coau  of 
tha  Atlantic;  Ul  of  the  Citj  Hall.  40°  42' 49* 
N.,long.  TaoSB'W  W.  I'np.,inlB4iS71,a«S. 
Bui  BO  rapid  hiu  been  Ici  incieaic  that  in  1B50 

Brookijn.  Williamiburg,  Ac,  ohich.  In  fiurt,  aia 
iu  nibuitu,  <ta  agg.  pop.  waa  coulilenibly  obor* 
700,000.  being  nearlT  double  thU  of  aof  otlMT 
-ilyorthe  New  World. 

"""""""Hu 


«tt 


NEW  YORK. 


Mm. 

PbpBUtwMi* 

Value  of  Rml  and  P«r- 
nnalKiUt*. 

1800 

00,489 

M,48M70  dolU. 

18  lO 

93^73 

69.ASO,7AS     — 

1880 

1U,706 

69.A30^3     -. 

18X6 

166^084 

10I.I60,04«     — 

1830 

«08,589 

IXA,S83^I8      - 

1836 

«70,089 

«18,7t3.703      - 

1840 

SIS^SM 

S58.843.168      — 

U*& 

371,««8 

839.938^17     — 

18A0 

AI7.K49 

956.»17,093     — 

Manhattan  Island,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
has  S.  New  York  Bay,  comprising  the  aestuanr 
of  the  Hudson,  £.  Long  Island  Sound,  and  W. 
ihe  Hudson,  all  haying  deep  water:  on  the 
N.  it  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  channel,  called 
Haerlem  river,  across  which  are  several  bridges. 
The  approach  to  the  city  by  sea  is  very  fine,  the 
khores  of  the  bay  beinf  wooded  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  thickly  studded  with  farms, 
Tillam,  and  country-seats.  The  view  of  the 
city  Itself  from  the  bav  is  less  prepossessing ;  for 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  though  undula- 
ting, being  nowhere  considerably  elevated,  but 
littto  of  it  is  visible  from  the  wafer ;  and  it  has 
no  very  sulking  ol>|ect  to  srrett  the  eye.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  shape,  bearing,  in  this  respect, 
tome  resemblance  to  Constantinople,  llie  oldest 
portion  of  the  city,  «t  the  apex  or  S.  extremity 
of  Uie  triangle,  has,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portant improvements  effected  of  late  years, 
many  narrow,  crooked,  and  inconvenient  streets ; 
but  m  all  the  more  modem  portions  the  streets 
are  broad  and  straight,  and  generally  cross  each 
other  at  rislit  angles.  The  present  circuit  of 
New  York  is  about  10  m.  Broadway,  the  prinei* 
pal  street,  is  a  long  and  spacious  avenue,  80  ft. 
in  width,  extending  in  a  straight  line  through 
its  centre  for  nearly  S  m. ;  its  upper  or  more 
northerly  portion  being  lined  with  very  hand- 
some houses.  This  is  ue  favourite  promensde ; 
and  when  the  entire  plan  of  the  city  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  extend  to  8  m.  in  length.  Many 
of  the  shops  or  stores  in  the  Broadway  and  other 
principal  streets  are  highly  ornamented,  and  are 
fitted  up  with  plate-glass  windows  similar  to 
those  of  London.  On  one  side  the  Broadway 
is  an  open  space,  of  about  4  ^according  to  Brad- 
ford in  acres  planted  witli  trees,  and  inter- 
sected by  walks,  having  the  city  hall  in  its 
centre;  and  at  the  S.  end  of  the  same  great 
thoroughfare  is  a  vacant  space  called  the  Bat- 
tery, commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  all  classes.  Hudson  aad 
Washington  Squares  are  the  principal  souares  al- 
ready finished ;  but  others  have  been  planned  in 
parts  of  the  town  that  are  not  yet  completed ; 
oertaiuly,  however,  in  constructing  Uie  city,  too 
few  open  spaces  have  been  left  for  the  health  and 
recreation  of  the  inhabs.  Mr.  Stuart  says,  **  The 
dwelling-houses  in  the  central  parts  are,  as  I  was 
told,  as  high-priced  as  in  the  best  souares  in 
Edinburgh,  llie  pavement  alt  over  tne  city  is 
generally  good,  and  the  side  pavements  are 
broader  than  in  British  cities.  The  outside  of 
the  brick  buildings  is  slmost  always  kept  painted, 
which  gives  them  a  clean,  fresh,  and  cheerful 
i^pearance.  The  buildings  for  public  institu- 
tions, and  the  churches,  seem  auite  as  nume- 
rous as  in  British  cities,  when  the  difference  of 
pop.  is  taken  into  account.  There  are  about 
100  (in  1837,  146)  churches.  Many  of  these 
are  large;  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  archi- 
tecture oarticularly  requiring  notice.  There  is 
DO  building  to  bear  any  thing  like  a  compari- 
son with  St.  Martinis  church  in  London,  the 
Iront  of  the  Register  Office  in  Edinburgh,  or 
that  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris  -,  but 
there  are  churches  and  public  buildings  in  all 
thoM  cities  of  recent  erection  quite  as  deficient 


in  good  taste  as  any  in  New  YotIl  In  short, 
though  there  be  no  very  fine  buildings  in  this 
city,  there  is  not  much  to  hurt  the  eye  of  tlie 
fastidious.*'  (Three  Years  in  America^  f.  21 — 
S4.)  The  new  Exchange,  built,  to  replace  one 
burnt  down  in  1835,  of  granite  in  the  Gredan 
style,  is  the  most  splendia  public  building  in  tlie 
citv.  It  cost,  inc.  the  ground,  about  1,800,000 
dolls.  The  Custom-house,  of  white  marble, 
also  a  yery  magnificent  building;  cost,  inc.  the 

ground,  1,175,000  dolls.  Previously  to  the.erec- 
on  of  the  two  last  mentioned  edifices  tlie  city- 
hall  was  the  most  imposing  structure  in  the  dtj. 
It  is  206  ft  in  len^^  by  105  ft  in  depth,  and 
65  fl.  in  height,  being  enclosed  within  a  massive 
iron  railing.  It  has  a  front  of  white  marbl^  and 
an  interesting  collection  of  portrait^  busts,  &c. 
of  the  presictents  and  other  distinguished  oti- 
sens  of  the  U.  States.  Near  the  ball  is  a  neat 
building,  formerly  a  gaol,  but  at  present  appro- 
priated to  city  offices ;  and  in  the  rear  is  a  range 
of  brick  buildings,  now  called  the  New  York 
Institution,  and  occupied  by  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  tlie  American  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  &c.  The*  building  for  the 
"  University  of  the  city  of  N<fw  Yoric,"  in  Wasb- 
ington  Square,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  tlie  puldic 
edifices.  Ii  is  of  marble,  in  the  English  colle- 
ffiate  style,  180  ft.  in  length,  by  100  It  in  width. 
The  front  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  duipel 
l>eing  in  the  centre,  with  wings,  and  flanked  bf 
towers  on  either  side.  The  chapel,  aoroevrhat 
similar  to  King's  Collm«  Cambridge,  is  55  ft 
in  width,  and  85  ft  in  ^pth.  It  has  octangular 
turrets,  and  a  window  50  ft  hieh,  and  S4  wide. 
Columbia  College,  and  Astor  House,  the  laigest 
hotel  in  the  Union,  built  of  graniti^  200  ft.  b? 
150,  and  having  390  apartments,  are  well  worth 
notice.  Trinity  Church,  founded  in  1696,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  wi.h  a  steeple  196  ft  in  height ; 
St  Paul's,  vrith  an  Ionic  portico,  and  a  spire 
SS4  ft  in  height ;  St  John's,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  which  more  tlian  800.000  dollars  have 
l>een  expended;  and  St  Patrick's  R.  Catliedral, 
the  largest  church  in  the  city,  are  the  best  eccle- 
siastic^ edifices.  The  city  hotel,  7  stories  high, 
and  comprising  a  large  assembly  room;  5 
theatres ;  the  custom-house,  on  the  model  of  the 
Parthenon ;  the  city  Ivceum,  hospital,  alnns*- 
house,  bridewell,  gaol,  oc,  are  among  the  other 
principal  buildings.  There  are  numerous  good 
hotels  and  large  storehouses. 

New  York  has  sufibred  at  diflbrent  times  fh>m 
destructive  fires,  of  which  the  greatest  occurred 
in  1835  and  1845.  The  latter  destroyed  about 
300  houses  and  warehouses,  with  sundry  public 
buildings.  These  conflaffraiions  have,  however, 
led,  as  nmilar  visitations  nave  usually  done  elae- 
where,  to  the  improvement  of  the  city.  The  old 
wooden  houses  hiave  been  replaced  b^  bouses  of 
brick,  and  the  streets  have  been  widened  and 
otherwise  improved. 

New  York  formeriy  laboured  under  a  great 
deficiency  of  water.  But  latterly  this  deflcwncy 
has  been  fully  supplied  by  means  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct,  a  work  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
the  noblest  of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts.  It 
commences  about  40|  m.  fWmi  New  Yoric  at  the 
Croton  river,  the  waters  of  which  are  collected 
by  an  immense  dam.  The  aqueduct  proceeding 
thence  is  arched  over  and  under,  beiuf  6  ft  3  in. 
vride  at  bottom,  7  ft  8  in.  at  top,  and  8  ft  5  in. 
in  heiffht  It  has  a  descent  of  13*8  in.  per  mile, 
and  dischams  60,000,000  galls,  in  94  hours.  It 
crosses  the  Haerlem  river  (separating  Manhattan 
Island,  on  which  New  York  ^  built,  trom  the  con- 
tinent)  on  a  bridge  of  stone,  1,450  ft  In  lengtl^ 
vrith  14  arches,  each  of  80  ft  span,  110  It  above 
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tide  water.   The  receif  ing  reterrolr  has  a  water 
lurfsce  of  SI  acres,  and  coDtains  150r000«000 
galia. ;  the  diitributing  reaenroir  corera  4  acres, 
iiS8ft.deep.aDd  holds  81, 000.000  galls.    Thence 
tbe  water  is  distributed  orer  the  city  by  means  of 
iron  pipes,  from  6  to  S6  in«  diameter,  eitending, 
in  1849,  to  tbe  length  of  180  m.,  2,800  ft     The 
entire  cost  has  been  10^875,000  dolls.    The  water 
wu  partially  introduced  into  the  citr  4th  July, 
1848;  but  tbe  works  were  not  finished  till  1845. 
l*bis  aaple  supply  of  the  finest  water  has  made 
a  freat  iroproreinent  lo  the  cleanliness  and  salts- 
brity  of  tbe  town,  in  both  of  which  respects  there 
was,  tod  still  is,  great  room  for  improyement. 
Fonneriy  tbera  was  hardly  a  sink  or  common 
•ewer  in  tbe  whole  city :  the  night-soil  was  col- 
lected in  pits,  of  which  there  was  one  in  erery 
hooae,  and  being  conveyed  to  the  nearest  quay, 
was  tbrown  into  tbe  river ;  but  as  these  quays 
are  insde  of  timber  with  many  projections,  a 

Scat  deal  of  fllth  was  retained  about  them,  pro- 
dng  io  hot  weather  an  abominable  stench, 
and  probably,  also,  originating  the  yellow  fever 
by  whicfa  tbe  city  is  sometimes  visited.     But  in 
tbese  respects  various  desirable  changes  have 
been  and  others  are  in  the  course  of  being  made. 
New  York  inner  bay  forms  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world :  it  is  about  8  nu  In  length 
N.  10  S.,  and  has  a  brea-'th  varying  up  to  5^  m. 
It  may  be  entered  from  the  ocean  by  three  nas- 
sages  the  Narrows,  East  River  or  Long  IsUf  d 
Sound,  and  Staten  Island  Sound;  but  the  first 
Is  at  once  the  best,  and  by  far  the  moat  frequented 
channel    The  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  outer 
bay,  between  Sandy  Hook  Point  and  Long  Is- 
land,  has  21  ft.  water  at  ebb  tide ;  and  as  tbe 
water  rises  about  5  ft,  the  largest  class  of  ships 
may  enter  the  bay.     Within  the  bar  the  water  in 
the  outer  and  inner  bm,  and  in  the  Hudson,  is 
so  deep  that  ships  of  the  largest  burthen  lie  close 
to  the  qusys,  and  may  proceed  to  a  great  distance 
up  tbe  river.     The  navintion  of  the  bay  is  but 
rarely  inapeded  by  ke.    xhe  great  strength  of 
the  tide  and  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  keep  it 
generally  open,  even  wKen  the  Chesapesdce  and 
IMaware  bays  are  frosen  over.     In  tbe  bay  near 
the  city  are  Governor's,   Bedlow's,  and  Ellis's 
Islands,  all  strongly  fortified ;  and  other  fortifi- 
cationa  are  erected  on  the  adjacent  shores  giuuti- 
ing  the  approach  to  the  city.     The  navigation  in 
eoterinff  toe  harbour  is  extremely  easy,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  risk  of  vitiating  ship  insurances, 
the  services  of  pilots  would  seldom  be  required. 
A  Ii|(ht-bouae  is  erected  on  Sacdy  Hook  Foint, 
and  there  sue  two  others,  about  900  ft  apart, 
4  m.  S.  by  B.  tbe  forefolng.  an4  MO  ft.  abote  the  1«t«1 
of  the  sea.   A  fourth  llf^t-bouae  stands  on  Staten  Island, 
on  the  left  tide  of  the  Narrows.    Vessels  load  and  on- 
load at  the  wbarCs  on  both  sktoa  of  the  dty,  which  are 
KMatinoally  crowded  with  shipping. 

Meam»  ^  Jmirmmt  CuimmmHiemtiom  amd  Commerce.  — 
rhe  rise  of  the  tide  Is  felt  In  the  Hudson  so  far  as  Trov, 
60  m.  alKtre  New  York,  and  large  Teasels  ascend  to  Al- 
ony,  a  little  l>elow  Troj.  aflbrding  the  greatest  facilitlos 
>r  the  trsuiaport  of  produce  froni  and  to  the  Interior, 
"base  natural  advantage  are  trifling,  bowerer,  com- 
ired  with  tboee  which  have  been  conferred  on  New 
ork  t>7  the  systm  of  canals  and  railways  with  which 
le  fa  connected.  Tbeae,  as  shown  In  the  previous  article, 
ivw  ooade  her  the  grand  emporium  of  a  vast  extent  of 
rclle  territory,  and  hare  gtren  her  an  extent  of  In- 
mmX  navigation  inferior  only  to  that  nijoyed  bv  New 
-leane,  and  one  or  two  other  cities.  She  u  now.  In  fact, 
c  mereir  "the  port"ofthestateof  New  York,but  in  a 
tmt  m^aaure  elao  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  states  of 
ito,  Michigan,  Indiana,  &c.  Not  only  does  tbe  Erie 
laJ  sukI  r«ilwsKy  place  her  in  direct  communication 
h  the  eoontrlea  bordering  on  the  lakes,  but  the  latter, 
ng  ooiknacted  l>y  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  canals,  it  Is  of 
ry  dnw  occ«arrenee  that  goods  ladea  at  New  York  and 
t  up  the  Hoclaoa,  And  their  w^.  without  being  un- 
ppewl»  to  tHe  etnporlaros  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mls- 
Tty  «a»d  ewen  to  New  Orleans,  end  eoorersely  I  In  ooo- 


•eqoence  of  these  extraorcHnary  faeflltiet,  the  trade  of 
New  York  is  extremely  extensive ;  and  it  will  necessarily 
coothnas  to  increase  with  the  rwldly  tncreaslne  wealth 
and  population  of  the  vast  comitnes  of  which  she  is  tbe 
principal  entrep6t. 

The  value  of  the  merdiandlse  annually  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  the  port  of  New  York  Is  estimated  at  from 
SM  to  S20  millloos  of  dollars.  The  number  of  vessels 
in  the  port  in  the  busy  season  rarirs  from  700  to  1.900, 
exckisire  of  about  lAO  steamers.  The  number  of  arrivals 
f^om  foreiga  ports  amounted.  In  IM7,  to  8,166,  and  the 
coasting  arrivals  exceed  ftjOOO.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  Into  the  United  States  In  the  year  ending  the 
aoth  June,  1M8,  amounted  to  1M4)9S,929  doUs.,  of  whkh 
no  leas  than  M,ftM.141  dolls,  were  tanported  tato  New 
York !  Tbe  Imports  comprise  an  iaflnlte  variety  of  arti« 
des.  The  principal  are  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hard- 
ware and  cialerv,  earthenware,  t>rass  and  copper  amnu- 
factnres,  salt,  «e.,  Arom  Greet  Britain  \  silk,  wine, 
brandy,  Ac,  from  France  and  Spain ;  sugar  and  coflhe 
from  the  Havannah  and  BrasU ;  tea  from  China ;  with 
spices,  hidlgo,  cochiocal,  dye  woods,  he ,  ftc.  The  value 
of  tbe  exports  from  New  York  In  the  year  ending  the 
aoth  of  June,  1848,  amounted  to  88,851,167  dolls.,  beinc 
above  l-8d  part  of  the  total  exports  ftxan  the  United 
States.  The  exports  prindpallv  eoasist  ef  wheat,  loor, 
com,  rice,  and  cotton ;  iMef,  pork,  batter,  dried  fbh,  and 
all  sorts  of  provlaions ;  ftas,  tobacco,  eowse  cottons,  and 
other  Bkanufactorcd  I 


goods,  lumber,  Ac.  Tbe  great  excess 
of  hnports  Into  New  York  over  the  exports  U  accounted 
for  by  the  Ihct,  that  while  hvfkr  the  larger  portion  of  the 
articles  of  export  from  the  western  states  are  sent  down 
the  Mississippi,  to  be  shipped  at  New  Orleans,  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  more  valuable  articles  brought  from  abroad, 
and  destined  for  the  coosumptlon  of  the  sasae  atstes,  to 
Imported  Into  New  York. 

The  tonnage  of  New  York  to  peater  than  that  of 
any  other  port,  London  not  excepted.  Tbe  total  toaaage 
belonging  to  the  port  on  the  80th  of  Sept  1838,  amounted 
to400jr71  toes ;  and  on  the  80th  of  June,  1849.  it  amounted 
to  786,498  tons,  being  near  l-4th  part  of  the  entire  ton- 
naae  of  the  United  States,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
shH^pIng  that  has  ever  belonged  to  any  single  port.  Sub- 
joined are  some  statessents  respectfag  the  aavlfaltoa, 
Ac,  of  New  York,  in  some  recent  years:  — 

Valaes  of  tbe  imports  froaa,  snd  of  the  Exports  lo 
Fofelfn  atstes  from  New  York  to  the  trnder  meattoned 
Years  — 
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1S4S 
1S«7 


1850 
lS4t 
IMS 
IS47 
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83jB37,S44 
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S,S95,M7 
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1.173,408 
8,907,380 
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4,739,903 

11t.0Sa.794 
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TMaL 
ilIS,7M4l8 
S9.4«3.SSt 
9I,S683S8 

SI,M3,St5 

TMaL 

•44.A4«,StO 

41yt60,It7 

48..'t€04S» 

4«.543,7M 


Acceoat  of  tbe  Vesaeto,  with  their  Toaaafs,  Crews,  Ac, 
that  cleared  from  New  York  to  the  Year  eadii^  the 
80th  Juofu  1849,  dlstlaguUhing  between  Native  and 
Foreign  Vosseto :  — 

Ammhmm  •    6,379  I.S5S>US  M.5S0 

•     8.310  7M.d|4  43,^76 

.    9jm        9.148.167       loogoss 

But  very  large  aumlwrs  of  small  coasting  vesads,  with 
steamers  and  others  employed  to  the  inuod  trade,  are 
not  included  In  thto  return. 

Tbe  following  Table  (see  top  of  next  pag»)  shows 
the  Quantities  of  the  undermentiooed  Articles  toio 
ported  into  tbe  Port  of  New  York  tmm  1st  of  January 
to  SI  St  of  Deeember,  1849,  Foreign  and  Coastwise. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  port  to  the  U.  States,  or  to 
the  world,  for  the  arrival  of  immtgrants. 

T«U1  munbOT  «r  paMMifWt  vhe  iMisd  at  tilt  part  «r  Nev 

York.  In  1849         ....  .  tS4.t71 

OTtlMMtlMrawarecldsiaa     ....    is,Sfi8 

AadaliflM    ......  990.609 

OrUMlMiarwaraBaUtMoriialairf     ...  I1V.&91 
..  ..  Bnfftand    ...     t8.3fl 

-      •     •  .  -      M40 

.     66.706 
.     16,IM 


We  annex  a  Statement  of  ttie  Amount  of  Customs  Duties 
received  at  the  Port  of  New  York  to  eadi  of  the  last 
Four  fiscal  Years : — 

1460.  IS4S  1848.  1847 

124.487,609  79   il9,811>S«  68   $90,899,680  60   #17,849^1  88 

Sblp<bolldtog  to  prosecuted  very  extensively  at  New 
York.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  burden  of  tbe 
diflhrent  steam  and  sailing  vessels  constructed  at  New 
York  to  tbe  coarse  of  the  present  year  (1850)  will  exceed 
80,000  tons. 
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liswipuwn,  aliihltb  III  wen  tHwl  dillr,  <•«■  pSiltaSid 
n  H»  York  In  IHQ.  Thii  Nn  Voik  honXul.  tau 
•hlch  3.Brft  paUnili  m*  reaind  lu  1M«.  ud  Bel 

Hotpim,  «•  the  iirtnelial    '  ' .— -- 

Drmnllulrtlkr.    Then. 

briutrnil^lun 

■op.  utdweillhKTiuildlVuuii.    In  IBM,  U»  nluB 
be  ml  proMnT  wiihla  the  ciB  wm  oiliiuieil.  br  i 


s   Qffidai  P^ert, 


se   Niagara   rirer  laauei  n _. 

imitT  of  Lake  Erie,  u  BIack-r« 
laJo,  where  It  u  j  m.  wide,  and  rang  northward 
about  35  m.,  embracing  in  its  couih  nuiDenHis 
islands,  altd  ninninff  over  a  high  Ledge  of  rocki, 
fonnitfae  Grtat  Fata,  the  moit  itup«niloua  cato^ 
ract  in  (he  Korld.  On  flowin);  out  of  (he  upper 
lake,  iberivtr  is  almost  on  ■  leiel  with  iubankij 

■Hake  it  l»j  under  water  the  artjecent  flatcountn 
of  Upper  Canada  on  the  W.,  and  of  the  Mate  of 
New  Votk  on  the  E.  (/faJn  America,  i.  179] 
PorSm.  rromLakeEiielibaaarapldcurrenti 
but  it  then  bef  omes  imooth  and  placid,  and  con- 
tinues lo  till  within  a  mile  of  the  FiUi.  About 
3  ra.   from    Buffalo   the   river   widena,  fonning 
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•eterj]  islands,  one  of  which,  called  Grand 
Island,  12  m.  in  length,  comprises  above  17,000 
acre^  Navy  Island,  belongin;  to  the  BriDsh, 
has  an  extent  of  904  acres  :  ihe  rest  are  much 
ymaller.  About  2  m.  below  Navy  Island,  on 
the  lefi  or  Can>idian  bank,  the  river  rtceiv«  s  the 
Chi).pawa,  which  is  connected  with  the  Welland 
canal,  the  artificial  channel  of  communication 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lake.  (See  anti, 
143. )  The  shores  on  either  side  are  but  thinly 
fettled.  Between  Bu0klo  and  the  Falls  *  dis- 
tance of  21  m.,  there  are  only  4  villages,  two  on 
either  side.  A  few  farm-houses  are  dispersed 
here  and  there ;  but,  for  liie  most  part,  the  banks 
are  covered  with  forests.  **llie  river,  before 
r- aching  the  falls,  is  propelled  with  great  r^ 
pi  litv ;  neing  a  mile  broad,  about  25  ft.  deep, 
and  having  a  descent  <^  60  ft.  in  half  a  mile. 
An  island  at  the  very  verge  of  the  cataract 
divides  it  into  2  sheeu  of  water :  one  of  these, 
called  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  is  600  yds  wide»  and  158  ft.  in  perpen<<icu- 
lar  depth ;  the  other,  called  the  American  Falls, 
being  about  200  yds.  in  width,  and  164  ft.  in 
height  The  breadth  of  the  island  is  aboMt  500 
yds.  This  great  sheet  of  water  is  precipitated 
over  a  ledge  of  nard  limestone  in  horisontal  strata, 
below  which  is  a  somewhat  greater  thickneu  of 
soft  shale,  which  decays  and  crumbles  away 
more  rapidly  than  the  former  stratum,  so  that 
the  calcjreous  rock  forms  an  overhanciiig  mats, 
projecting  40  ft.  or  more  above  the  hmlow  space 
below.**  (LyelTi  Geology,  i.  261.)  The  depth 
of  the  water  is  much  greater  on  the  Canadian 
than  on  the  American  side;  and  hence,  while 
the  srarceiy  hidden  rocks  below  the  Am  rican 
Full  cause  the  flood  to  be  broken  into  foam,  the 
deep  green  hue  of  the  billows  befleath  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall  is  but  siigbtlv  cnanged  bjr  the  crests 
rising  ahove  them.  **The  finest  view  of  the 
falls,  perhaps,  is  from  the  table  rock  on  the 
Canadian  shore,  and  from  the  banks  a^ove  iL 
Another  good  view  is  from  a  boat  crossing  the 
river  200  or  900  yds.  below  the  falls,  boui  of 
which  ara  thiu  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  rapids,  however,  are  best  seen  from  Goat 
I » land,  to  which  a  very  ingeniously  constructed 
and  strong  rough  bridge  has  been  thrown,  on  the 
Am.  rican  side,  over  rapids  and  great  blocks  of 
rock.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  the  rocks, 
projecting  into  the  river  200  ft.  or  300  ft.,  im- 
mediately over  tha  falls,  are  accessible  by  a 
second  wooden  bridge,  below  which  the  water 
runs  with  fearftil  velocity.  From  the  rocks,  the 
view  over  the  precipice  and  great  fall  is  terrifl  *, 
abaolutely  appalling;  although  the  prodigious 
volume  of  the  tumblmg  waters  is  not  so  appa- 
reot  at  thi^  spot  as  from  the  table  rock  and  the 
boat."    (Stuarfi  America,  i.  140.) 

The  banks  rise  from  the  ravine  perpendicu- 
larly above  the  river  upwards  of  180  ft.,  and 
hence  artificial  means  are  necesury  for  efficting 
a  dMceot  to  the  water's  edge.     Spiral  suircascs 
ha^PC  been  constructed  both  on  the  Canadian  and 
American  sides ;  besides  which,  a  third  was  con> 
f'mcted,  in  1829,  at  tlie  lower  end  of  Goat's 
Island,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  to  a  1  dge 
actually  underneath  the  fall.     By  these  means 
the  traveller  is  enabled  to  view  the  falling  waters 
in  almost  every  possible  direction.     **  The  over- 
whelming sensations,  with  which  the  spectator 
am    haidly  fail  to  be  aflbcted,   are  produced 
by    the  immense  flood,    precipitating  at    least 
I00»000.000  tons  per  minute,  as  well  as  by  the 
stupendous  mass  and  overpowering  force  of  the 
roaring  and  falling  waters.     Every  surrounding 
object,  indeed,  is  riewed  with  indifference,  while 
Vol.  11. 
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the  mind  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  spectacle  so  sublime,  surpassins  in 
majesty  «Bd  grandeur  and  power  all  the  works  of 
qature  that  have  ever  arrested  the  attention  or 
presented  themselves  to  the  imagination.  *  To 
form  a  faint  idea,*  said  the  late  Governor  Morris, 

*  of  the  great  cataract  of  N'agara,  fancy  to  your- 
self the  Frith  of  Forth  rushing  wr<iihlully  down 
a  deep  descent,  leaping  in  foam  over  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  175  f.  high,  then  flowing  away  in 
the  sennblance  of  milk,  from  a  vast  basin  of  eme- 
rald. You  will  thus  have  some  notion  of  the 
unparalleled,  the  petrifying  influence  with  v  hich 
these  falls  impress  the  benolder:  but,  tiuly,  as 
the  poet  says,  the  eye  of  man  must  see  this 
miracle  to  comprehend  it,  or  the  feelings  it  \  ro- 
duces.*"  {StuaHy  i.  143.)  These  stupendous 
falls  have  attracted  and  continue  to  attract  a 
lai^  number  of  visitors,  in  consequence  of 
which  numerous  large  hotels  have  been  built  on 
both  sides  the  river.  Many  private  villas  have 
also  been  erected  on  the  Caiwdian  side.  After 
the  river  h  >s  passed  over  the  falls,  its  character 
is  immediately  and  completely  changed.  The 
waters,  which  had  espanded  at  the  rails  to  an 
entire  width  of  1,300  vds.,  including  Goat  Island, 
are  again  contracted  after  their  union  into  a 
stream  not  more  than  160  yds.  broad ;  and  the 
river  then  runs  furiously  along  a  deep  wall-sided 
valley,  or  huge  trench,  which  has  been  cut  by 
the  continued  action  of  the  stream  during  the 
lapse  of  ages.  The  cliflb  on  both  sides  are  in 
most  places  perpendicular,  snd  the  ravine  is  onl^ 
perceived  on  approaching  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice.    {HalCi  North  Amerieoy  i.  195, 196.) 

Bj  the  continued  destraclion  of  the  rocks,  owing  to 
the  eddies  and  spray  rushing  against  the  soft  shale  strata, 
the  rails  have  within  the  la«t  50  years  receded  upwards 
of  150  ft.,  or,  In  other  words,  the  rarlne  has  been  pro- 
longed to  that  extent.  Through  this  deep  chasm  the 
Niagara  flows  with  a  constantly  decreasing  velocity  for 
about  7  miles :  and  thra  the  table-land,  which  is  almost 
on  a  lerrl  with  Lake  Brie,  suddenly  sinks  down  at 
Queenstown,  and  the  river  emerges  into  a  plain,  con- 
tinuing for  7  miles  to  Lake  Outimo.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  the  falls  were 
once  at  Queenstown,  or  7  m.  below  their  present  posi- 
tion ;  and  that,  fVom  tlie  force  of  the  water  undermining 
and  wearing  away  the  rock,  they  have  receded  tmia 
Queenstown  to  wnere  we  now  find  them.  This  reces- 
sion is  still  going  on,  at  the  rate  of  newrljr  50  yards  in  40 
years ;  and  conseouentlv  they  seem  destined,  in  process 
of  time,  to  reach  Lake  Erie,  which,  being  only  about  70 
ft.  in  depth,  would  thus  be  completely  drained.  It  Is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  In  the  long  interval  that 
must  thus  intervene,  some  convuhlon  of  nature  may 
occur  to  change  the  comparaUve  levels  of  the  distrlcc. 
But  supposing  this  not  to  occur,  and  that  the  (alls  recede 
to  the  lakp,  the  probal>iilty  is,  from  the  accumulation  of 
mud,  and  the  gradual  fllung  up  of  the  Uke  that  Is  now 
going  on,  that  Its  principal  portion  will  have  been  pre- 
V  ioudy  converted  into  dry  land.  (  LffelT*  QtoL^  1.  S63— 
264.  ed.  1835.) 

NICARAGUA  (LAKE  OF),  the  most 
considerable  lake  of  Central  America, comprised 
within  the  s<ate  of  Nicaragua,  and  extending 
principally  between  the  llli  and  ISth  d^s.  of 
N.  lat.,  and  the  84th  and  86th  of  W.  long., 
about  12  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Pacific, 
and  90  m.  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  oC 
an  oval  shape:  length,  N.  W.  to  S. £.,  about 
130  m. ;  average  bread)  h,  perhaps,  about  40  ra. 
It  has  numerous  creeks  and  harbours,  and  seve- 
ral islands.  It  receives  a  ^ood  many  rivers,^ 
pecially  along  its  N.,  N.L.,  and  W;  sides;  its 
surplus  waters  are  carried  to  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  the  Rio  San  Juan,  which  issues  from  its  £. 
extremity,  and  falls  into  the  Caribl>ean  Sea  at 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

The  project  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc 
Oceans,  by  means  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  of 

•  canal  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
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Pacific,  has  been  often  mooted ;  and  the  country 
appears  to  present  greater  Tacilities  for  effecting 
this  great  work  than  any  other  part  of  Centru 
America,  except  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
river  San  Juan,  about  90  m.  in  length,  is  said 
to  have  been  navigable  throughout  its  entire 
course  for  sea>going  vessels,  tin  the  Spaniards, 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
buccaneers,  sunk  vessels  loaded  with  stone  in 
iU  bed !  In  consequence  of  the  interraption 
thus  given  to  the  stream,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  water  was  carried  off  by  a  new  channel 
called  the  Kio  Colorado ;  and  the  San  Juan  can 
no  longer  be  navigated,  unless  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, except  by  vessels  drawing  very  little  water. 
{Chevaiier,  L*Itthfne  de  Panama,  ^c,  p.  84. ) 

The  lake  itself  has  deep  water  throughout,  and 
is  adapted  for  ships  of  the  largest  burden.  The 
distance  between  its  S.  W.  shore  and  the  Gulph 
of  Papagayo,  on  the  Pacific,  is  only  29,880  yards, 
or  15|  m. ;  and  though  the  intervening  country 
be  laid  down  in  many  maps  as  mountamous,  the 
greatest  actual  height  of  any  part  of  it  above  the 
level  of  the  lake  is  only  19  A. ;  at  least  such  is  the 
result  given  by  a  series  of  347  levels,  about  100 
yds.  apart,  taken  in  1781.  (T/tomp»m*i  Guate- 
mala, Append,  p.  512^520. )  llie  surface  of  the 
lake  is  128  fu  3  in.  (EngU  )  above  the  level  of  the 
pacific ;  an  ascent  which,  one  should  think,  misht 
easily  be  overcome  by  a  succession  of  locks.  The 
diflference  in  the  level  of  the  two  oceans,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  un- 
dertaking is  said  by  Humboldt  not  to  exceed  20, 
or,  at  most,  22  fu  {Nowa,  Etpagne,  i.  223.,  ed. 
1825.)  At  its  western  extrtmity,  the  Lake  of  Ni- 
caragua is  connected  by  a  small  river,  the  Tipitapa, 
with  the  Lake  of  Leon  or  Managua.  The  latter, 
55  m.  in  length  by  nearlv  30  in  oreadth,  is,  also, 
•aid  to  have  deep  water  throughout  And  the  plan 
which  appears  to  be  at  present  preferred  is,  to 
make  the  channel  uniting  these  two  lakes  navi- 

Sable,  and  to  excavate  a  canal  from  the  latter  to 
le  port  of  Realejo  on  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Squier, 
late  diargi  dCaffmt  for  the  U.  States  at  Nica- 
ragua, has  published  the  following  statements  in 
regard  to  this  route :  — 

Length  of  the  route  by  Lake  Ntearagoa,  Ac.,  across  the 
American  Continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Height  of  the  various  Lakes  to  be  passed  and  the  Ele- 
vations of  Land :  — 


Height  «r  Lake  NIesnwu 

.,  „     llanagna 

HiSMrt  point  «r  land  lo  to  paMSd 


Alwv*  AUuitlo.  Ab.  ParMe. 

•  147  ft.  9  In.  IKSft.    Sin. 

•  176       S  166      11 
.    S31      11  Slk        b 

But  great  doubts  are  entertained  whether  this 
or  any  other  route  bv  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
can  be  made  practicable  for  large  vessels,  that  is, 
for  vessels  of^from  400  to  500  tons  and  upwards. 
'l*he  river  San  Juan  runs  from  end  to  end 
through  a  dense  and  most  unhealthy  jungle. 
No  labourers  are  to  be  had  in  the  country,  and 
Jt  afibrds  nothing  for  the  subsidence  of  those 
that  may  be  imported  from  a  distance;  and 
though,  one  should  think.  It  would  be  no  very  <UiBcult 
matter  to  clear  it  of  the  oMtructlons  nuKle  to  oppose  the 
buccaneers,  others  are  said  to  be  in  the  wav,  of  a  more 
formidable  character.  And  after  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
has  t>een  reached,  more  than  half  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  have  to  be  surmounted.  And  that  tbej  may 
be  surmounted,  and  a  navigable  channel  formed  between 
the  two  oceans.  Is  noL  perhaps.  Impracticable  \  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  It  is  vlslonaiy  to  Imagine  that  ships 
of  1,000  or  1,900  Ions  should  ever,  as  has  bean  staled, 
get  across  the  Continent  bj  its  means ;  and  on  whatever 
scale  it  may  be  made,  the  anticlpatlOQS  of  advantage  to 
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resuft  from  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be  foood  to  be  gutly 
exaggerated.  The  project  for  constructing  a  cinal  or 
railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  Chagres  to 
Panama,  a  distance  of  less  than  36  m.,  appears  to  ne  of 
a  for  less  doubtftil  and  more  practicabie  character,  and 
we  lielleve,  also,  would  t>e  infinitely  more  serviceable. 
{See  Panama,  (Isthmcs  op)  ). 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  the  British  and  American 
governments  entered  Into  a  treaty  binding  themselves  to 
promote  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  between  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  way  of  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua ;  and  renouncing  at  the  same  tiaae  any  ex- 
clusive right  to  or  control  over  such  canal. 

The  port  of  KBALBJO,  on  the  Padfic,  lat.  iy>  zi'  N., 
long.  87<>  4'  W.,  to  which  It  Is  proposed  to  brine  the  caa^ 
from  Lake  Leon,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  is  any. 
where  to  Yx  met  with.  It  is  protected  Yxf  a  long  narruw 
Island,  which  forms  a  natural  tureakwater.  We  Ikntow 
from  a  late  number  of  the  **  Times**  the  following  nocke 
of  this  harbour,  derived  from  a  late  resident  ther»:  — 

**  1  may  confidently  say  that  the  port  of  Real^  is,  at 
least,  as  good  a  port  as  any  fai  the  known  worid.  I  havo 
seen  Portsmouth,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Port  Jackson,  Taloo> 
iana,  Callao,  and  Guayaquil,  and  to  all  tbMo  I  coi^ 
slder  it  decidedly  superior.  It  Is  a  salt-water  creek,  tMo 
which  several  small  streams  of  water  empty  themaelvea. 
The  entrance  is  protected  by  an  island  about  two  mites 
long,  which  leaves  at  each  end  a  channel  where  ships  caa 
enter  the  harbour,  but  extending  opposite  the  mainland, 
forming  the  port  In  such  a  mannor  as  to  protect  it  entirely 
from  any  wind  that  could  possibly  blow,  and  also  entirely 
breaking  the  swell  which  enters  the  outer  bay  of  Co«ich- 
agua  from  the  ocean.  The  north  entrance  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  that  at  the  south  of  the  islmid 
rather  narrower,  both  being  entirely  firee  from  rocks  or 
hidden  dangers,  and  having  in  no  part  less  than  flvo 
fathoms  depth  of  water.  At  one  of  these  openings  veseels 
can  at  all  times  enter  with  a  leading  wind,  from  what- 
ever quarter  It  may  blow.  The  inside  eoosists  of  a  a<Me 
basin  of  water,  nowhere  less  than  four  *^»»'*"»t  dec^ 
with  a  bottom  of  mud,  where  two  bmidred  ships  of  the 
line  might  lie  at  all  cinles  In  the  most  perfect  secwicy. 
One  of  the  branches  of  the  creek  extends  Inland  to  withls 
three  leagues  of  the  Lake  of  Leon  or  Managua.  The  In* 
termediate  country  Is  a  gentle  slope,  where  nodouhtedly 
should  enter  one  of  the  ends  of  the  canal  to  connect  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  The  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  crossing  the  chain  of  hills  between  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua  and  Siin  Juan  del  Sud  would  be  entirely 
avoided  by  bringing  the  canal  through  the  Lake  of  Leon 
(connected  as  it  is  with  that  of  Nlcaraaua  by  a  rhrer  that 
might  k>e  rendered  naviffaUe  at  a  mooerate  cost  *}  into 
the  alx>ve-named  bran^  of  the  Realejo  harbour,  thus 
securing  the  great  advantage  of  an  excellent  harbour  at 
each  end  of  the  canal,  twsides  many  others  which  are  car- 
talnly  not  to  be  met  with  either  at  Panama,  Teliuaatepec, 
or  anv  other  place. 

"  The  town  of  Realejo  Is  'about  two  lea|ues  distant 
from  the  part  of  the  crtA  where  vess^  lie  ;  but  there 
is  sufllcipnt  depth  for  small  vessels  to  come  within  a  milo 
of  the  town,  and  a  very  little  labour  would  make  It  acces- 
sible to  large  ships;  but  an  enlightened  govemmrnt 
would  probably  prefer  moving  the  town  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  reach,  where  vessels  lie,  where  there  H  a 
site  extremely  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  where  a 
quay  might  easily  be  erected  capsole  of  aocomraodatlnf 
any  number  of  ships.  In  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment several  vessels,  some  of  800  to  400  tons,  were  built 
at  Realejo  ;  where  the  wood  Is  very  superior  and  durable. 

"  The  port  of  San  Juan  del  Siid,  to  which  place  it  was 
proposed  to  brine  the  canal,  seems  hiferlor  to  Reakjo  In 
most  respects.  The  Gulph  of  Papagayo,  where  the  port  is 
situated,  is  very  difficult  to  enter  lor  a  sailing  vessel  for 
five  months  in  the  year.** 

NICASTRO,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  d«m..  prov. 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Apennines. 
19  m.  S.  by  W.  Cosenza.  "  It  Is  a  straggling  town  of 
5,000  Inhabs.,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  sutKintendant. 
Its  houses  are  mean,  and  all  roored  with  red  tiles.  A 
ruined  castle,  on  a  conical  hill,  rising  flrom  aastdst  aU 
these  modem  buildings,  is  that  in  which  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Froderldi  IL,  was  ronflaed 
for  some  time.**    {Craven^  Tour.  p.  33.) 

NICE  (Ital.  Nitxa,  an.  Niata),  a  city  and  sea-poft  of 
the  Sardinian  dom.  In  Italy,  cap.,  div.,  and  prov.  at  its 
own  name  ;  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  5  m.  B.  flrom 
the  bar,  the  boundary  of  the  French  territory,  96  m.  S.  W. 
Genoa,  and  98  m.  S.  by  W.  Turin  ;  Ut.  4#'  AV  IG"  N., 
long.  7°  16'  37"  B.  Pop.,  In  1838,  of  the  town  and  canton 
(ex.  garrison),  83.811.  It  is  beantlftilly  situated  In  a 
small  plain  at  the  fbot  of  the  maritime  Alps,  by  which 
it  is  protected  fTom  the  N.  and  B.  winds ;  wniJe  the  cool 
sea-breese,  which  prevails  every  day  with  a  regularl^ 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  tropical  climate,  moderates  the 
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otherf  forming  n  deep  rallcf .  The  ftrccts  arc  In  general 
not  more  than  10  and  15  ft.  In  breadth  ;  and,  being  un- 
pared,  are  always  filthy,  and,  in  winter,  ahn»st  impats- 
Able.  Having  been  the  residence  of  the  principal  Vene- 
tian fkmilles  during  the  period  that  the  island  was  subject 
to  Venice,  it  has  many  fine  houses,  which  are  now,  how- 
ever, mostly  In  ruins ;  and  at  present  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  bnck  and  mud  huts.  The  bazaar,  though  tole- 
rably well  supplied,  is  not  even  arched,  but  roofed  with 
reeds  toA  mats,  which  admit  the  rain  In  all  directions. 
Most  houses  have  gardens,  which  abound  with  olive, 
lemon,  and  pomegranate-trees  ;  and  hence  the  first  view 
of  the  city  Is  very  pleasing,  from  the  contrast  between 
the  foliage  and  the  dark  mountains  to  the  N.  There  are 
R  mosques,  all  of  which  were  once  churches,  the  principal 
having  been  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
the  Venetians ;  It  is  In  the  Gothic  style,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  with  a  pentagonal  projection  at  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance,  for  the  reception  of  the  altar.  The  in- 
terior is  laid  out  in  three  aisles,  divided  by  clumsr  white- 
washed Corinthian  columns.  On  the  two  belH-ies  the 
Turks  have  erected  two  high  and  handsome  minarets. 
There  are  still  6  Greek  churches,  and  I  Roman  Catholic, 
and  several  Greek  convents.  The  city  has  also  4  public 
baths,  and  a  large,  but  ruined  caravanserai.  It  has  some 
manuflactures  of  carpets,  printed  cottons,  and  red  mo. 
rocco  leather,  and  exports  wine  and  cotton. 

Nicosia  Is  supposea  io  occupy  the  site  of  the  ftndent 
TriMitus,  or  Trimitkus^  mentioned  as  a  place  of  some 
note  by  the  Bytantine  historians.  When  Richard  I.  of 
England  took  Cyprus  in  1191,  and  conferred  it  on  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  it  was  made  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 

greatly  enlarged.  It  fell.  In  14§0,  to  the  Venetians,  who 
uilt  ttte  present  walls,  and  several  churches  and  hand- 
some palaces  ;  and  who  held  it,  with  the  island,  till  1571, 
when  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks,  under  whose 
brutal  uid  destructive  sway  it  has  since  continued. 
{Turner's  Levant,  It.  544—647. ;  Kntneir's  Asia  Minor, 
172.  189.  (  DrumMontTs  Travels,  Ac.) 

Nicosia,  a  city  of  Sicily,  Intend.  Catania,  district  of 
its  own  name,  on  two  hills,  14  m.  N.B.  Castrogtovannl. 
Pop.,  Id  18S1,  18,151.  Like  other  towns  in  the  Interior 
of  the  island,  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  number 
of  its  churches  and  convents.  It  has  few  manufiicturei, 
and  hardly  any  export  trade,  but  a  considerable  traffic  in 
the  corn  and  cattle  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  Is 
very  fertile.  Its  situation  Is  such  as  to  aflbra  a  strong 
military  position ;  and  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Herbiia,  founded  in  the  earliest  period  of  Sicilian  his- 
tory. 

NIRVRB,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  neariy  co- 
extensive with  the  old  prov.  of  Nivemais,  between  lat 
460  4(/  and  47°  35^  N.,  and  the  Sd  and  4th  degs.  of  E. 
long. ;  having  N.  Yonne,  R.  C6te  d'Or  and  Sa6ne-et- 
Loire,  S.  the  latter  and  Aliler,  and  W.  Cher.  Area 
6f«I,098  hectares.  Pop  (1846),  822,363.  A  mountain 
chain  runs  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  through  its  centre, 
dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine ; 
the  culminating  point  of  the  chain  in  this  dep.  being 
2,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Loire  and  Allier  bound 
Nidvre  on  the  W. :  the  other  principal  river  Is  the 
Yonne.  The  Loire  and  Yonne  are  united  by  the  Canal 
du  Nivemais.  which,  commencing  at  Decixe  on  the 
former  river,  is  continued  through  the  d6ps.  Nidvre  and 
Yonne,  for  a  distance  of  above  100  m. ;  but  the  work  is 
not  yet  completed.  The  Nidvre,  whence  the  dep.  has 
Its  name,  flows  through  its  W.  part,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  85  m.,  generally  southward,  joins  the  Loire  id 
Nevers.  It  turns  many  mills,  but  Is  navigable  only  for 
rafts  or  small  boats.  The  soil  is  not.  In  general,  very 
fertile.  In  1884,  295,261  hectares  were  estimated  to  be  in 
cultivation,  67,^  in  meadows,  9.900  in  vineyards,  3,G07 
in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  239,561  in  woods.  In  1835, 
of  88.861  properues  subject  to  the  contribution  fona'ire, 
48,659  were  assMsed  at  less  than  5  fV.,  and  13,926  at  fVoro 
ft  to  10  fr.  The  fertile  portions  of  the  surface  are  com- 
paratively well  cultivated,  and  sufficient  com  is  pro- 
duced for  homo  consumption.  The  annual  produce,  in 
wine,  is  estimated  at  about  260,000  hectolitres  ;  of  which 
the  white  wines  of  Pouiliy  are  the  best,  ils  ont  du 
corps  du  spiritueux,  un  leger  parfum  de  pierre  d  fusii,  et 
un  gout  fort  agr^able ;  its  ne  sont  pas  st^fets  djaunir, 
et  conservent  assrz  long'tentps  leur  douceur.  (Jullien, 
p.  156.)  In  1830  there  were  supposed  to  be  about  132.000 
oxen  and  cows,  and  315,000  sneep  in  the  dep. ;  but  the 
breeds  are  not  particularly  good.  The  chief  resources 
of  Nlevre  are  in  its  forests  and  mines.  Most  of  the 
•mall  rivers,  which  are  not  navigable,  have  been  adapted 
to  floating  down  rafts  of  timber  and  flre-wood,  a  good 
deal  of  the  latter  being  sent  down  the  Yonne  and  Seine 
to  Paris.  The  coal  wrought  near  Decise  Is  principally 
destined  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and  Orieans.  Lead, 
copper,  and  sopae  otner  metals  are  found,  but  iron  is 
by  far  the  most  Important  metallic  product,  and  its 
yearly  value  in  the  shape  of  piglron,  iron  plates, 
anchors,  flies,  ftc,  is  estimated  at  8J28,0Oonr.  Hardware 
and  cutlery,  at  Cosne  and  La  Charltft,  glau,  and  earth- 
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enware,  especially  at  Nevers,  linen  and  woollen  doCha, 
and  musical  strings,  are  among  the  principal  goods 
mannfkctured.  Nidvre  Is  divided  into  4  arrooda.: 
chief  towns,  Nevers  the  cap.,  Ch4tean  Chinon,  Clamecy, 
and  Cosne.  It  sends  4  mems.  to  the  Chamber  <if 
Dep.  Number  ofelectors(183H.39),  1,379.  Total  pobUc 
revenue  ( 1831 ),  6,256,756  fr.  {Hugo,  art.  Niimre ;  Fremck 
Qffirial  Tables.) 

NIGER,  JOLIBA,  or  QUORRA,  a  celebrated  river 
of  Central  Africa,  having  Its  remote  sources  near  the 
extreme  W.  coast  of  the  continent,  in  the  country  of  tl»e 
Mandingoes,  In  about  9P  N.  lat.,  and  ^  W.  long.  It 
thence  pursues  a  course  N.W.  and  N.  to  the  lOth  deg. 
of  lat,  and  then  follows  a  general  N.B.  oourae  to 
TImbuctoo,  below  which  it  turns  S.B.,  and  afterwards 
S.  and  S.W.,  to  iU  mouth,  in  the  Golph  of  Benin. 
Supposed  length  about  2,300  m.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Niger,  called  by  the  natives  the  Joliba,  was  first  dis- 
covered in  modem  times  by  Mungo  Pai^  who  was 
sent  out  In  1795  by  the  African  Association:  be  de- 
scribes it  at  Sego,  the  cap.  of  Bambarra,  as  **  glitter- 
ing In  the  moramg  sun,  broad  as  the  Thames  at  West- 
minst«',  and  flowmg  slowly  to  the  eastward."  iTm* 
vels,  p.  220.)  He  succeeded  In  ascending  it  as  nr  as 
Bammakoo,  260  m.  above  Sego,  the  ci^.  of  Bambarra. 
From  Cabra  he  sailed  down  the  stream  to  Bonssa,  wliere, 
unfortunately,  he  was  killed  by  the  natives.  Major 
Laing  concluded,  firom  Information  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  tliat  the  sources  of  the  river  were  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  mountains  of  Kong,  at  a  height  of  1,600  ft 
above  the  sea.  in  lat.  80  20^  N.,  and  long.  9°  1(K  W. ; 
but  Mr.  Macqueen  conjectures  that  the  Allmar,  its  prin- 
cipal source,  rises  farther  to  the  B.  tluui  Laing  supposed. 
Lander,  the  servant  of  Captain  Clapperton  (who  was  nor- 
dered  near  Saccatoo),  sailed  fVom  Boussa,  with  the  stream, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  previously  called  the  Nun,  In 
the  Bight  of  Benin ;  and  thus  finally  identified  the  Niger 
and  tlbre  Quorra,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  doutits  and 
theories  that  previously  existed  as  to  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  the  former.  It  hence  appears  that  the  length 
of  the  Niger,  measured  along  its  banks,  exceeds  2jQtl 
m. ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Its  basin  Is  nearly.  If  not 
quite,  as  ektensive  as  that  of  the  Nile.  According  to 
Cailli#,  it  is  narigable  for  large  canoes  within  100  m.  <^ 
its  source :  for  200  m.  below  that  point  it  has  not  been  na> 
vigated  by  Europeans ;  bot  fh>m  Bammaluxi  to  Tim- 
buctoo  It  has  been  pretty  accurately  laid  down,  both  by 
Mungo  Park  and  Caillie.  The  river  valley  is  here  of 
considerable  width,  fertile,  and  comprising  numerous 
towns  and  villages  on  either  bank.  The  current -of  the 
river  is  not  strong ;  and  both  travellers  saw  flotillas  of 
canoes  of  60  tons  and  upwards  frequently  passing  up  and 
down  the  river,  which  In  the  rainy  season  Is  flooded  on 
both  banks  to  a  considerable  distance.  (CW/lrV,  ii.  34.) 
In  about  lat.  l(P  N.,  the  stream  expands,  forming  a  lake, 
called  Debo,  which  measures  about  10  m.  fWrni  N.  to  8., 
is  from  12  to  15  ft.  deep,  calm,  transparent,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  extensive  marshes.  {CaiUii,  ii.  20.)  Hence  to 
TImbuctoo  the  valley  becomes  still  wider ;  the  pasturage 
of  cattle,  the  tillage  of  rice,  millet,  maixe,  &c..  are  exten- 
sively pursued,  and  along  the  bainks  are  numerous  viU 
lages,  which  export  rural  produce.  In  lat.  17^  SO'  N. 
and  long.  3<^  lO'  w.,  the  river  bifurcates,  and  on  the  N.  and 
narrower  branch  Is  Cabra,  the  port  of  TImbuctoo :  thcM 
branches,  however,  seem  to  unite  a  few  miles  lower 
down.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  course  of 
the  river  bi-Iow  TImbuctoo  was  traversed  by  Mungo  Pnrk 
as  far  down  as  Boussa ;  but,  as  that  traveller  was  killed 
there,  and  hit  papers  were  lost,  we  know  nothing  of  this 
portion  of  the  river,  except  that  it  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  conf  iderable  sixe. 

The  highest  point  of  what  may  be  called  the  lower 
Niger  hltnerto  visited  by  Europeans  Is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yadri  flat.  11^  20'  N.  and  5^  B.),  which  point 
Lander  reached  in  1830.  Here  the  river  leaves  the  great 
plain  of  Soudan,  and  enters  the  defiles  of  a  mountain 
range  crossing  this  part  of  Africa  from  B.  to  W.,  and 

Erobably  connected,  on  one  side,  with  the  Djebcl-el- 
;  umrl,  and  on  the  other  with  the  mountains  of  Kong. 
The  direction  of  the  stream  nrom  Yadri,  for  about  150 
m..  Is  nearly  due  S. ;  but  It  Is  full  of  rocks,  sand-banks, 
&c.,  and  wholly  unnavigable,  except  at  the  time  of  the 
rains,  and  Immediately  after.  Below  Boussa,  the  banks  on 
both  sides  are  generally  high  and  rocky ;  cultivated  plains 
intervene  in  many  places  between  the  river  and  th« 
mountains,  but  In  others  the  ofi^ts  come  close  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  From  Boussa  downwards,  the  Niger 
is  navigable  for  moderate-sized  vessels  ;  and  in  lat.  6^ 
N.,  a  little  below  Atta,  it  leaves  the  hilly  country,  and 
enters  an  alluvial  plain,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  an 
unhealthy  swamp  covered  with  jungle :  many  branches 
here  diverge  fhnn  the  main  stream,  and  at  the  mouth  Is 
an  extensive  delta,  which,  however,  is,  as  yet,  very  Im- 
perfectly known.  At  Atta,  the  river  is  about  2  m.  wide  ; 
and  near  Rabba.  In  lat.  8*'  45*,  it  attains  a  width  of  5  m. ; 
but  Its  breadth,  close  to  the  mouth,  is  somewhat  less 
than  a  mUe.    Tba  tida  Is  said  to  extend  wltliin  about  M 
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an.  lent,  having  been  founded  in  1323.     The  Kremlin  * 
was  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  towers  in  I  MM. 

A  bridge  of  pontoons  leads  across  the  Oka  to  the 
splendid  new  basaars  erected  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  merchandise  brought 
to  the  lair.  These,  which  are  dirlded  into  parallel  rows 
or  streets,  are  constructed  of  stone,  roofed  with  iron, 
having  covered  galleries  in  fhmt,  supported  by  8,000  iron 
pillars.  They  are  built  on  piles,  and  to  guard  against 
Che  danger  of  Inundation,  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  was  raised  about  SOft.    Being  enclosed  on  8  sides 

S  canals,  and  on  the  4th  by  a  navigable  Inlet  of  the  Oka, 
ere  is  every  fiicility  for  the  delivenr  and  shipment  of 
;  merchandise.  The  estaUishmeDt  is  of  verv  great  extent, 
comprising  above  9,500  booths ;  and  is  admitted  on  all 
bands  tobe  at  once  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  iu 
kind  that  Is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  Including  the 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Macarius,  the  patron  of  the  fair. 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  in  all  about  11,000,000  roubles. 

KiJnii  Novgorod  has  various  manufactures,  but  It  owes 
lU  great  Importance  almost  entirely  to  its  commerce.  It 
is  the  grand  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  and  has,  in  (kO,  a  greater  command  of  inter- 
navigation  than  any  other  dty  of  the  old  world.  Besides 
the  com,  cattle,  and  other  products  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  Kama,  the  prindiMl  affluent  of  the  Wolga, 
conveys  to  NUnU  the  salt  or  Perm;  the  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  other  metallic  treasures  or  the  Oural  moun- 
tains ;  the  fUrs.  &c.,  of  Sibarla ;  aod  even  the  teas  of 
China.  The  silks,  shawls,  and  other  merchandise  of 
central  Asia,  and  the  flsh,  caviar.  &c.,  of  Southern  Russia, 
come  up  the  river  from  Astrakhan ;  while  the  manu- 
flsctured  goods  of  England  and  Western  Europe,  the 
wines  of  France,  the  cotton  of  America,  and  the  stigar  of 
Bratll,  are  conveyed  to  h«r  fh>m  Petersburg  and  Arch- 
angel, with  both  of  which,  as  well  as  Moscow,  she  is  con- 
nected by  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  These  advan- 
tages, Joined  tober  situation  in  a  fertile  country  in  the 
centre  of  the  monarchy,  were  so  highly  appreciated  by 
Peter  the  Great,  that  it  is  said  he  at  one  time  intended 
to  have  made  NUnli  the  capital  of  his  empire ;  and  it  Is, 

GThaps,  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  carry  this  project 
toeilbct. 

Latterly  the  commercial  importance  of  NUnilhas  been 
vastly  increased.  Previously  to  1817,  the  great  (Ur,  now 
held  here,  was  held.  In  a  less  convenient  situation,  at 
Makarleff,  lower  down  the  Wolga.  But  the  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  merchants  at  Makarieir  having 
been  accidentally  burnt  down  in  1816,  government  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  remove  the  fsir  to 
NUna  It  begins  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  continues  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  Is  well  known,  not  only  over  all 
Russia,  but  over  most  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  Is  carried  on  within  the  basaars  already  noticed, 
which  were  constructed  by  government  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  traders,  to  whom  they  are  let  at  moderate 
rents.  The  produce  disposed  of  is  classified  as  follows, 
vis.  1st,  Russian  produce,  raw  and  manufkctnred  :  Sd, 
Merdiandlse  fVom  the  rest  of  Europe,  consisting  prtncl- 
Mlly  of  nunu&ctured  and  colonial  products ;  and,  Sd, 
products  of  China,  B<Ahara,  the  KIrghlses,  and  other 
Asiatic  nations.  The  estimated  value  of  the  produce 
belonginff  to  each  of  these  classes,  exposed  to  sale  In 
1827, 1833,  and  1839,  has  been  as  under :  -. 
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In  1880,  Russia  sent  to  the  fUr  silk  goods  valued  at 
8,600,000  roubles :  hkles,  tanned  and  raw,  8,000,000  r.  ( 
dry  and  salted  fish,  1,600,000  r. ;  cotton  stufb  and  yam, 
19,000,000  r. ;  woollen  stuA,  500,000  r.  {  fUrs  and  peltries, 
8,000,000  r. ;  and  3,000,000  poods  iron.    During  the  same 

Sar  there  were  sent  to  the  fkir  by  foreigners,  woollens  ot 
e  value  of  3,300,000  r. ;  83,868  boxes  of  tea ;  806,570  lbs. 
of  silk,  Ac  Rveiy  sort  of  article  Is  to  be  found  in  one  or 
other  of  the  different  basaars.  In  1838,  the  cottcms  exposed 
to  sale  were  valued  at  98,544,000r. ;  and  the  raetaU  and 
mecalUc  goods  at  33,890,000  r.  The  concourse  of  strangers 
during  the  fiUr  is  quite  immense ;  so  much  so,  that  the  po- 
pulation is  then  Increased,  according  to  the  lowest  esti- 
mates, by  flrom  160,000  to  300,000  individuals.  Here  are 
seen  dealers  fk-om  India.  China,  Tartary,  Bokhara^ersla, 
Circassia,  AnnenlajOMl  Turkey;  and  fhmi  Italy, Poland, 
Germany,  France,  Bn^and,  and  even  America.  Amus^ 
ment  as  well  as  business  Is  attended  to :  theatrical  re- 
presentations, shows  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  Bartholo- 
mew-fair diversions,  being  got  up  fbr  the  entertainment 
of  the  mulUtude.  {ScknitnUr,  La  Rttute,  ^.,  114—130. ; 
LpaU,  II.  839—856. }  Fouari,  Ac.,  Dos  Europaiteke  Rm$$- 
kmd.  6M.,  ttc) 

nIkoLSBURG,  •  towB  ot  Moravia,  drc.  Briinn, 
firom  which  city  it  Is  38  m.  S.  Pop.  about  8,500,  a  third 
part  of  whom  are  Jews.    It  has  a  One  castle  and  grounds 


NILE. 

belonging  to  Prince  Dietrlchstein,  a  phUofO|Aical 
demy,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  other  superior  schools  ; 
and  in  the  castle  Is  an  extensive  library,  comprising  maay 
valuable  M8S.  The  town  Is  dirty  and  wretched ;  M  has 
however,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  other  staA, 
and  some  trade  In  wine  and  martrie,  both  produced  In  Its 
vicinity.  {Oesterr,  Nai.  EneyeLi  Bergkams.) 

KILE  (Lat.  NiUu,  Gr.  KuXst,  (h>m  iIm  Ix2v.  ''new 
mud,"  because  It  brings  down  vast  quantttirs  of  sitme 
or  mud*)t  *  largo  anid  fkmous  river  of  N.B.  Africa, 
flowing  N.  throng  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt,  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  celebrated  alike  for  lu  magnitude, 
the  Inexhaustible  fertility  which  It  confers  on  the.**  Isnd 
of  Egypt,'*  the  uncertainty  of  Its  origin.  Its  oonnectkiA 
with  some  of  the  most  Iwuketiting  events  in  the  renotcet 
periods  of  authentic  history,  the  great  dttes  that  were 
early  built  on  its  banks,  and  the  stupendous  monmnents 
that  still  attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  fbunders. 
The  discovery  of  its  real  source  was  an  oU^ect  of  intesae 
curlosi^  to  the  andents,  as  It  still  remains  to  the  travel- 
lers ana  geograidkers  of  modem  days ;  the  words  of  IV 
bullus, 


Nil*  pater.  qoaBsm  to  poamm  dlc«t« 
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capvt, 

being  nearly  as  uiplicable  now  as  In  his  time. 

The  Nile  U  formed  by  the  JuncUon,  at  150  84^  N.  lafc* 
and  33080^  58^  E.  long.,  of  two  creat  arms,  the  BoAr- 
ei-Azrekt  (the  Artmnu  of  the  andents),  or  Blue  river, 
fW>m  the  S.E ,  and  the  BaAr-ei-Jbiadt  or  White  river, 
fh>m  the  8.  W.  The  sources  of  the  former,  whicb 
derives  its  name  fhan  the  dark  colour  of  its  water, 
were  discovered  and  described  by  Paes  In  1618,  and  were 
subsequently  visited  by  Brace,  who  ridiculously  pre- 
tended to  faiave,  for  the  first  time,  ascertained  the  true 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  served  a  problem  that  had 
for  ages  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned  world  I 
ThisE.  branch  rises  trom  two  fountains  near  Geesh  in 
Gojam,  In  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  lat.  lOO  Hd*  35"  N.,  long. 
360  5y  30"  B.  It  thence  flows  N.  to  the  lake  of  Den- 
bea,  or  Tsana,  a  large  sheet  of  water  whkh  recdves 
many  other  streams ;  but  the  Nile  Is  said  to  preserve  its 
waters  with  little  intermixture  with  those  of  the  lake, 
across  which  its  current  is  always  visible.  Esoapinc 
trom  this  lake  it  sweeps.  In  a  souUieriy  direction,  round 
the  E.  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  GQ}am  and  UamoC, 
till,  between  the  9th  and  10th  deg.  K.  lat.,  it  takes  a 
N.W.  direction,  which  it  preserves  till,  at  Khartoom.  it 
unites  with  the  other  great  arm,  the  Bahr-el-Abiarf, 
flowing  from  the  S.W.  The  Bahr^-Asrek  recdves  in 
Its  course  several  important  tributaries,  and  Is  In  several 
parts  Interrupted  by  cataracts,  one  series  of  which  has  a 
fall  of  380  ft.  At  the  point  of  Junction  with  the  other 
great  arm,  it  is  about  4  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  a  rapid 
current:  but,  during  half  the  year.  Its  waters  are  low. 

The  W.  arm,  Bahr-d-Abiad,  or  White  River,  derives 
Its  name  fh>m  the  fine  whitish  dav  usually  suspended 
In,  and  colouring  its  waters.  It  is  broader  and  deeper 
than  the  E.  arm,  brings  down  a  larger  volume  of  water, 
and  appears  to  have  been  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the 
trae  Nile.  {Herod,  ii.  caps.  80,  81.;  Memoire  de 
jyAnviUe  i  Mhnoira  de  FAcadimie  det  im$criptiom$,  Ac 
xxvi.  46.)  If,  however,  the  derivation  of  the  name  pre- 
viously given  be  correct,  the  Bahr..d-AsrdL  would  seem 
to  have  the  best  ri^t  to  be  considered  the  genuine  Nlle^ 
Inasmuch  as  it  carries  down  the  greater  portion  of  that 
mud  whence  Its  name  has  been  derived,  aikl  the  deposits 
of  which  have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  fbrmed  the  Inid  of 
Egypt.  But  without  insisting  father  on  this  point, 
though  the  sources  of  the  Banr<«l-Ablad  have  not  hi- 
therto been  explored. 
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Its  course  was  traced.  In  1887,  by  Unant.  for  about  160  m. 
trom  Its  oonfluenoe  with  the  Bahr-el-Asrek.  (Oeog, 
Journal^  II.  171—187.)  And  a  party  sent  by  the  pacha  of 
Egypt  on  a  slaving  expedition  nave  since  traced  It  to  a 
miKn  greater  distance,  or  toapotntsimposed  t^CoL  Leake 
to  be  In  about  the  10th  deg.  of  N.  lat.  and  39th  dec.  of 
E.  long. :  and  at  this  pdnt  no  mountains  were  in  sight, 
the  river  being,  also,  of  great  breadth,  foil  of  islands,  and 
shallow.  Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  not  be  fiur  wrong 
In  fixing  its  sources  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Gebd*cU 
Kumri,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  fa  about  the  6th  deg. 
of  N.  lat.  and  between  the  33d  and  80th  dec.  of  E.  long. 
But  whether  Its  confiuents  form  themsdves  into  lakes,  as 
was  c<Hiiectured  by  Ptolemy,  or  fidl  succesrively  into  tha 
rodn  stream,  are  questions  as  to  which  no  infonnaUon  can 
be  given.  ThecourseoftheBahr-el'Ablad,sofaraslthas 
been  explored,  to  Its  Junction  with  the  Bahr.d-Asrek, 
is  pretty  uniformly  N.N.E. ;  It  recdves  many  tributaries, 
VM  forms  numerous  Islands.  **  At  the  point  of  confiu- 
ence,  the  Bahr-eUAblad  Is  only  about  1,800  ft. 
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the  other  columni  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  build- 
ing are  sunli  half  way  Into  the  walls.  The  capitals  of 
the  columns,  and  the  frieze,  cornice,  and  other  parts 
of  the  building,  are  profusely  adorned,  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste.  The  measurements  of  this  edifice 
are  as  follow: ^length,  881  ft.;  breadth  and  height, 
404  ft.  each ;  height  of  the  platform  on  which  it  stands, 
18|  rt. ;  height  of  the  stylobate,  Of  (t ;  height  of  the 
doorway,  231  ft. ;  breadth  of  do.,  l^ft  The  columns, 
which  are  about  30  ft.  in  height,  have  a  height  equal  to 
104  diameters.  (FV-osumf,  Tableau  PiUor.  de  Nismes,  iL 
171.) 

The  mai$mucarr€e  was  considerably  injured  in  the 
middle  ages ;  but  it  Is  protected  fVom  fiiture  spoliation 
by  being  indosed  within  an  iron  palisade,  and  since 
1823  it  has  been  employed  as  a  museum  of  paintings 
and  antiques.  But  it  would  have  l>een  more  consist- 
ent with  good  taste  to  have  preserved  it  untouched  and 
unoccupied,  in  its  ancient  simplidtr. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Nimes  is  admitted  to  be  the  most 

ferfect  structure  of  its  kind  extant,  after  that  of  Verona, 
t  stands  on  one  of  the  boulevards,  surrounded  by  a  large 
open  jpaoe,  on  wliich  no  buildings  are  allowed  to  be 
erected.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Antoninus 
Pius.  Its  longest  external  diameter  is  437  ft. ;  its 
shortest  832|  ft. :  it  has  32,  or,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, 36,  ranges  of  seats,  and  is  variously  estimated 
as  having  sufficient  accommodation  for  tnia  17,000  to 
83,000  spectators ;  the  height  of  the  building  outside  is 
from  68  to  104  ft.,  and  its  total  external  drc  is  1.1744  ft 
(Frossard,  i.  136.)  ThousAi  it  was  occupied  by  the  Vtsi- 
goths,  and  afterwards  the  Saracens,  as  a  fortress  for  their 
defence  against  the  Franks,  the  outer  wall  is  still  nearly 
entire.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  each  having  60  arches, 
and  an  attic  story,  and  is  entered  by  four  gates,  one  at  each 
of  the  cardinal  points,  the  principal  being  on  the  N. 
side.  The  arcaoes  of  the  ground  story  are  separated  by 
pilasters,  Uiose  of  the  upper  by  columns,  in  an  irregular 
Tuscan  or  Doric  style.  The  interior  Is  in  many  parts 
dilapidated  and  overgrown  with  vegetation  ;  but  it  still 
serves  for  bull-baits.  Jousts,  and  dramatic  entertainments, 
to  which  the  modem  inhabs.  of  Nlmes  are  as  much  ad- 
dicted as  their  ancestors  were  to  the  more  barbarous 
exhibitions  of  gladiators. 

A  few  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  jtlll  remain,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Fortes  eTAuguste  and  De  France :  the  first, 
which.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  the  principal  gate 
of  the  city,  consists  of  2  large  and  2  smaller  arches :  the 
former,  which  are  in  the  middle,  have  between  them  a 
small  Ionic  column,  respecting  which  there  has  been 
much  controversy,  all  the  other  decorations  of  this  gate 
being  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Forte  ttJuguste  is 
elaborately  ornamented  with  sculptures,  which  consti- 
tute one  of  the  principal  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  Porte  de  Prance.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  Nimes  is  a  ruined 
nyntphtettmy  or  Roman  bath,  of  considerable  size.  Impro- 
perly termed  the  Temple  of  Diana.  Near  th  is,  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  city.  Is  the  Tomr  magne  (turris  magna),  a 
tower  supposed  to  nave  beeu  built  by  the  Greek  colonists 
of  the  city  before  the  Roman  invasion ;  but  the  original 
purpose  of  which  has  not  been  correctly  ascertained.  It 
is  in  the  Doric  style ;  Its  lower  part  being  heptagonal, 
its  upper,  octagonal.  It  is  in  great  part  ruined ;  but 
being  still  100  ft.  in  height,  and  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
it  is  used  to  support  a  telegraph.  The  above  are  the 
mlnclMl  otjects  of  architectural  interest  in  the  city. 
The  vandals,  and  other  barbarians,  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  basilica  of  Piotinus,  the  temples  of  Apollo, 
Ceres,  Augustus,  Ac. ;  but  the  still  existing  memorials 
of  antiqul^  are  more  than  sufficient  to  evince  the  almost 
unequallea  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city. 

Nlmes  does  not,  however,  owe  its  sole  interest  to  its 
antiquities.  It  lias  several  large,  and  some  good  modem, 
edifices.    The  cathedral,  begun  in  the  11th,  but  prind- 

dy  constructed  in  the  loth  and  17th  centuries,  has 
e  to  recommend  it,  except  its  occupving  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Augustus,  but  the  Palai*  de  Justice  on  the 
Esplanade,  the  USiel-Dieu,  principally  rebuilt  in  1830.  the 
general  hospital,  the  new  theatre,  several  of  the  churches, 
and  the  pubUc  library,  are  handsome,  well-contrived  build- 
ings. A  large  fortress  to  the  N .  of  the  dty  was  constructed 
by  Vauban,  on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the  basins 
that  received  the  water  brouaht  thither  by  the  aqueduct, 
of  which  the  Pont  du  Oard  forms  a  part.  It  is  now  the 
central  prison  for  the  S.  deps.  of  France,  and  has  usually 
about  1,200  inmates.  The  bishop's  palace,  episcopal  se- 
mloary,  college,  and  large  barracks,  are  the  other  prln- 
dpal  public  buildings.  The  esplanade  contiguous  to  the 
amphitheatre,  and  the  Cours  Net^.,  are  among  the  finest 
promenades.  The  last  named  extends  quite  Uirough  the 
W.  part  of  Ntmes  firom  N.  to  S. ;  and  leads  to  the  fine 
and  extensive  Jardin  de  la  Fontaine.  This  garden  de- 
rives its  name  fW»m  a  large  and  handsome  fountain,  and 
baa  in  It  many  statues  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  be- 
sides the  nytnpiuBum  mentioned  above. 

The  Pont  dm  Qturd,  above  alluded  to,  formed  part  of  a 
superb  Roman  aqueduct,  a5|  m.  in  length,  wluch  cou- 


veyed  a  supply  of  water  from  the  ndgfabourbood  of  Uses 
to  Ntmes.  We  have  no  certain  details  as  to  the  tonuAtn 
of  this  great  work,  the  sera  of  its  construction,  or  the 
purpose  for  which  the  water  brousht  by  it  was  employed. 
Some  antiquaries  have  ascribed  its  erection  to  AgriM. 
son-in-law  of  Augustus,  about  anno  19  b.  c.  while  otters 
have  ascribed  it  to  Adrian,  or  his  successor  AntooHias, 
who  derived  his  origin,  by  the  father's  side,  fktm  Kenan- 
sus.  But,  by  whomsoever  constructed,  it  was  worthy 
the  most  brilliant  sera  of  Roman  power.  The  Pont  ita 
Card  consists  ot  that  part  of  the  aqueduct  whldi  waa 
thrown  across  the  river  Gardon,  In  a  wild  defile,  11  as. 
N.B.  Nlmes.  It  consists  of  3  rows  of  arches,  or,  as  it 
were,  8  different  bridges,  raised  the  one  above  the  other, 
the  whole  being  constructed  of  large  stones,  wftiioat 
cement.  The  first,  or  lower  tier  or  bridge,  has  a  lencib 
of  529  English  ft.,  and  a  height  of  661  ft.  ;  and  consists 
of  6  arches  of  unequal  size,  the  breadth  of  the  large^ 
through  which  the  Gardon  usually  flows,  being  824  ft. 
The  second,  or  middle  tier,  is  846  ft.  in  length,  and  BM  It 
in  height :  It  consists  of  1 1  arches,  vraerally  soialler  thaa 
those  of  the  first  tier,  but  like  them  of  unequal  size. 
The  third  or  upper  tier,  870  ft.  in  length,  and  23|  ft.  is 
hdght,  has  86  arches,  which  of  course  are  modi  smaller 
than  those  of  the  other  tiers,  behig  respectively  only  I3|ft. 
in  width.  The  entire  height  of  the  structure  Is  188  ft4 
iU  width  or  thickness,  which  is  19|  ft.  at  iU  base,di. 
roinishes  as  It  ascends ;  on  its  summit  is  the  watercoorae, 
4|  ft.  in  depth  and  4  ft.  in  breadth,  and  through  it  a  per- 
son may  now  pass  with  ease  from  one  end  of  the  stnie- 
ture  to  the  other.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  a 
carriage  road  was  built  up  aaalnst  the  bridge  as  hl^  aa 
the  base  of  the  second  tier  of  arches.  The  Font  dm  Card 
Is  in  the  Tuscan  s^le ;  It  is  very  little  ornamented,  but  k 
a  highly  picturesque  object.  With  singular  good  fortons, 
it  escaped  dilapidation  during  the  dark  ages ;  and  the 
greatest  injury  It  experienced  was  In  1600,  from  the  Dolui 
da  Rohan,  who  broke  away  a  portion  of  the  second  der 
of  arches  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  bis  artillery ;  bat  the 
breach  was  afterwards  repaired  at  the  expense  of  tba 
States  of  Languedoc. 

Nimes  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  for  the 
d6p».  Gard,  Lozdre,  and  Vauduse,  courts  of  primary  Ju- 
risdiction and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  amseU 
de  prud'hommeMy  a  university  academy,  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  Gard,  a  royal  college,  Ac.  It  has  schools  of 
drawing  and  chcmitstrjr,  as  applird  to  the  arts,  societies 
of  agriculture,  medicine,  Ac,  a  Bible  sodety,  a  commis- 
sion of  antiquities,  an  athencum,  an  extensive  public 
library,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

Nimes  is  further  distinguished  by  iU  manufkrtortng 
industry.  It  is  one  of  the  prindpal  seau  of  the  silk  ma- 
nufacture of  France;  ranking,  in  this  respect,  imme- 
diately after  Lyons  and  (perhaps)  St.  Etienne.  Its 
manufactures  are  principally  silk  hosiery  and  shawls ; 
and  silk  stuflk  mixed  with  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen. 
There  are,  altogether,  between  7,000  and  8,000  kxnna  aft 
work  in  Ntmes,  many  of  which  are  Jacquard  looma. 
All  the  weavers  work  with  their  families  at  thdr  own 
home-s,  there  being  no  large  factories  except  for  dyeing, 
or  for  printing  silk  stuflh :  which  latter  branch  of  indus- 
try has  greatly  augmented  since  1836,  when  it  emploved 
fW>m  600  to  700  hands,  exdusive  of  children.  But, 
though  the  silk  numufactures  of  Nimes  be  extensive,  tbe 
goods  produced  are  not  much  esteemed  b>'  the  upper  and 
middle  dasses,  being  mostly  mere  imitations  of  those  of 
Lyons,  and  of  inferior  quality.  From  this  and  other 
causes  the  export  trade  of  Ntmes  is  small ;  its  industry 
Is  not  progressive,  and  its  pop.  often  experience  dis- 
tressing enses.  Besides  silks,  Ntmes  has  manufiKtures  ot 
cotton  aoods,  gloves,  leather,  brandy  and  vinegar,  and  a 
good  deal  of  trade  in  wine,  essences,  drugs,  and  c<donial 
produce,  &c.  It  is  also  the  principal  entr^iAt  for  the  raw 
silk  produced  in  the  S.  or  France,  of  which  material 
almost  aSl  its  own  silk  manufactures  are  made.  Of  the 
pop.  of  Nlmes  and  its  suburbs,  about  34,000  are  R.  Catlio- 
Ilcs,  and  13,000  Protestants :  and  In  few  towns  Is  there  so 
much  acrimonious  partv-sptrit  and  violenoe  disputed  od 
account  of  religion.  Tnis  violence  broke  out,  soon  altar 
the  downfall  orNapoleon,  into  the  most  atrocious  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics,  which  might  easily  have  beea 
suppressed  by  a  vigorous  govemment,  twt  whtcb  were, 
in  fact,  rather  encouraged  bg  the  Imbecile  bigots  then  at 
the  head  of  afRdrs  in  France. 

Nemausus  is  supposed  to  have  been  fbunded  by  a  co- 
lony of  Phodans  \  it  was  sut^ugatcd  by  the  Homans, 
antto  121  B.  c.  In  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  sucoea- 
sivdy  to  its  own  viscounts,  the  counts  of  Thoulouse,  and 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  by  one  of  whom  it  was  ceded  to 
Louis  IX..  in  1268.  Nlmes  has  given  birth  to  many  dis- 
tinguished persons,  among  whom  may  be  specified  Court 
de  Gebelio,  author  of  the  Monde  Primit^^  and  M .  Gotsot, 
late  minister  of  France,  and  author  of  the  able  and  ori- 
ginal  works  on  the  progress  of  dvillsation  in  France  and 
Europe,  &c.  (Histoire  de  la  dpilitation  en  France,  mad 
Hiskrire  Ginirate  de  la  CntHitation  en  Emrope,  #&) 
This  illustrious  individual  first  saw  the  light  on  tlie  4th 
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ber,  1787:  he  U  a  Protectant :  and  the  atrapUdty 
liaract«r,and  p«rfiBCt  rreedom  from  all  forttof  pre* 
,  give  additional  lustre  to  hU  talent*  and  eloquence. 

^EVEH.  a  gre«t  and  fainous  city  of  the 
t  world,  the  cap.  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
KMed  to  have  stood  on  the  E.  bank  or  the 
,  opposite  to  the  modem  city  of  Mosul 
I  see).  It  was  till  lately  supposed  that 
i  wai  identical  with  that  of  the  viUase 
inia,  |or  Nebbi  Yunus,  containing  tne 
I  of  Jonah,**  about  3  ra.  from  the  riTer, 
and  surrounded  by  Tast  heaps  of  ruins, 
=>  a(/  17*  Nm  lon^.  43°  l(y  IT*'  E.  But 
'ast  mounds  of  ruins  exist  at  Rbqrsabsd, 
10  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Nunia,  and  at  Ninv 
ibout  18  m.  S.,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
>n  of  the  greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris.  It 
possible  to  say  which  of  these  mounds  may 
represent  the  site  of  the  ciy.  They  ap- 
n  fact,  to  consist  of  the  ruins  of  palaces, 
iv  great  public  buildings ;  and  may  either 
»een  witnin  or  beyond  the  city  walls,  or 
een  in  diflbrent,  though  contiguous,  cities, 
ms  against  all  probwility  to  suppose  that 
lud  and  Khorsabad  were  included  in  the 
:ity. 

dotu*  (i.  185  )  and  other  profane  writers  escribe 
iiatlon  to  NInus,  soo  of  Belus,  and  first  monarch 
AssjrrUn  empire.     But,  according  to  the  Bible 
.  II.),  **Asshur( the  grandson  of  Cosh)  went  fMth 
the  land  of  Shlnar,  and  builded  Nlnerrh."    lu 
is  lost  in  the  obscuritjr  of  succef^ing  ages  ;  biit 
ID  doubt,  a  very  large  city  9  or  10  centuries  before 
istlan  »ra,  for  at  that  period  Jooab  described  it 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  Journey  ** 
Sirabo  says  (1.  xvl.)  that  It  was  much  larger  even 
ibylon  ;  the  circuit  of  which  be  estimated  at  38A 
aod,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  II.).  It  was 
oblong  shape,  150  stadia  In  length,  and  90  in 
I ;  that  is,  ux>ve  54  m.  in  circuit.     Very  little  de> 
ce  can.  however,  be  placed  on  these  statements ; 
s,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  ttuit  the  walls  In- 
a  large  extent  of  sardens,  and  pasture  grounds. 
•scripOon  of  iu  walls,  given  by  Diodorus,  Is  too 
ily  exaggerated  to  reauTre  any  notice.    The  pro- 
)ivah  says  that  Nineveh  **  had  more  than  sis  score 
Mi  persons  that  could  not  distinguish  between 
ght  hand  and  their  left.'*    (Jonah.  Iv.  11.)    This 
Ton,  the  import  of  which  is  by  no  means  clear, 
en  generally  understood  to  reter  to  children ; 
king  it  In  this  sense,  and  including  tmder  the 
tiildren  the  younger  persons  under  nine  years  of 
if  might  be  taken  at  abont  one  fourth  part  of  the 
bleb,  consequently,  would  be  480,000.    But  if  we 
9,  as  some  critics  have  done,  that  the  children 
i  to  by  the  prophet  could  not  well  exceed  five 
f  age,  they  might  be  taken  at  between  one  sixth 
e  seventh  part  of  the  pop.,  which  would,  conse- 
r,  amount  to  from  720,000  to  840,000.    It  Is  plain, 
^r,  that  these  statements  are  (ar  too  vagiM  to  be 
1  to  any  considerable  weight.* 
veh  was  the  residence  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  a 
(uch  commercial  Importance,  that  Nahum  apostro- 
her :  **  Thou  bast  multiplied  thy  merchants  above 
s  of  heaven."  (iii.  16. )  She  was  besieged  and  taken 
ices  the  If  ede  in  the  8th  century  a.  c,  but  it  appears 
t  been  regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
o  emmo  ol2  B.  o.,  nearly  3  centuries  uter  Jonah's 
cy  of  her  destruction,  when  she  fell,  after  a  pro- 
siege,  into  the  hands  of  Ahasuerus,  or  Cyaxaree, 
Media,  who  took  **  spoil  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
nd  of  the  store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant 
re,**  making  her  **  emp^,  and  void,  and  waste." 
n,  ii.  9,  10.)    The  spoil  was  taken  to  Bcbatana. 
iteos  were  dispersed  in  villages,  and  the  Assy- 
apire,  which  had  for  centuries  been  the  glory  of 
stem  world,  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Medes  and 
IS.    It  seems  certain,  however,  ^iher  that  the 
d  not  been  wholly  destroyed,  or,  which  is  most 
le,  that  a  new  and  Inferior  city  had,  at  a  subee> 
wriod,  grown  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient 
'he  latter,  no  doubt,  is  that  referred  to  by  Tacitus, 
xli.  18.,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxili.  SO. 
ipposed  ruins,  or  mounds  opposite  to  Mosul,  have 
learance  of  low,  abrupt,  hUis :  and  have  been  long 

t  wIMiiMiusd  snthon  at  Um  hiasd  and  valoabi*  work, 
VH\ftn  Iw  OflMi,  hji«e  mad*  a  itaipilar  bhuMUr  in  Dotlctnc 
9CX.  TtM*  My  that  Um  ehUdnn  of  0  loan  of  w^  and 
» not  neccd  tha  I'SOth  part  of  Um  iwp.  ora  dtj 
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nily,  ib«  pop.  of  Ninavoli  matt  ha«a  amoiinloa  to  about 
0.    (Tool.  IL  343.,  8n>.  ad.) 


known  to  contain  bri^s,  entire  as  wtf  1  as  in  flrsgnMnts, 
and  pieces  of  gypsum,  with  Inscriptions  In  the  wedge- 
formed  character,  closely  resembling  those  of  Babylon. 

But  within  the  last  ten  years  they  have  been  partially 
explored,  by  M.  Botta,  French  consul  at  Mosul,  and  bv 
Mr.  Layard,  an  Rnclish  gentleman ;  and  their  Invest^ 
cations,  especially  those  of  the  latter  at  Nimroud,  have 
been  In  the  highest  degree  interesting.  What  was  supposed 
to  be  a  shapeless  mass  of  earth  ud  rubbish  has  been 
found  to  Include  the  ruins  of  a  royal  palace  in  nearly  as 
good  preservation  as  the  remahu  of  Pompeii.  It  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  gigantloslse,  and  had  been  enricheo  with  a 
vast  variety  of  sculptures.  Including  winged  human-headed 
lions  and  bulls ;  statues  of  roonarchs,  generals,  and  priests ; 
and  ftther  pieces  In  hauo  riUe^o^  some  representnig  war- 
like  achievemeiits,  and  others  scenes  of  peaceftu  life, 
executed  with  infinite  spirit  and  on  a  grand  scale.  This 
extraordinary  disinterment  of  a  royal  residence  Irarled 
8  too  years  ago,  while  it  Illustrates  some  of  the  most  Im^ 
portant  portions  of  sacred  and  proflme  history,  shows 
that  the  reports  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  wealth, 
greatness,  and  magnificence  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
have  not  been  in  any  degree  exagserated.  (See  the 
striking  description  of  Ksekiel,  c.  xxx.  v.  8.,  *c.)  The 
walls  and  portions  of  the  statues  are  covered  with  ciraei- 
form  Inscriptions ;  and  should  means  be  found  of  inter- 
preting them,  they  will  disclose  a  part  at  least  of  the  tme 
history  of  the  empire.  The  palace  at  Nimroud  appears 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  remains  found  in 
it  have  obviously  belonged  to  diflterent  epochs,  the  most 
remote  extending  as  far  Wk,  perhaps,  as  the  14th  or  15th 
century  a.  c.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Nineveh  sculptures  are  now,  by  acurious  destiny, lodged 
in  the  British  Museum.  (See  AW»dbaMl<<sitema^iM,by 
Layard,  8  vols.  8vo.  passim  ;  KHuuir's  PenUt,  pp.  856— 
Vi9 ;  Oiivier,  Voy.en  Tmrqufe,  iv.  8i;5.a78 ;  Catmet,  Jhct. 
de  la  Bible,  voc.  StneveM^  ^c.) 

NING-PO,  a  city  of  China  of  the  first  rank,  pror. 
Che-Keang,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  KJn  snd 
Yaou,  near  their  mouth  in  tho  harbour  of  Chusan,  46  m. 
K.  by  S.  Hang-tcheou,  and  about  180  m.  S.B.  Nanktai ; 
lat.  890  AV  N.,  long.  131^  17'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  tnm 
800,000  to  400.ooa  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
now  in  ruins,  simI  is  entered  by  5  gates :  the  streets  are 
broad  and  long,  and  the  shops  surpass  those  of  Canloa 
in  elegance  and  splendour.  It  u  intersected  by  nu- 
merous canals ;  a  floating  bridge  crosses  the  inlet ;  and 
there  are  several  pagodas,  government  warehouses,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  suburbs  are  flat,  presenting 
rich  fields  and  rice-gardens ;  but  at  the  back,  skirting  the 
sea-shore,  are  dark-looking  barren  hills.  Nlnc-po  may 
be  considered  the  third  or  fourth  emporium  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire ;  and  the  trade  to  the  N.  and  S.  districts 
of  China,  as  well  as  to  Siaro,  is  of  much  Importance. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  veir  exteiuive  salt  works, 
and  salt  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
town  is  accessible  by  vessels  of  300  tons  (  but  large  ships 
unload  at  Chinhae,  a  fortified  town  at  the  entrance  of 
the  inlet. 

The  BngUsb  formerly  traded  to  Mlng-po.  They  were 
compiled,  however,  in  the  17th  century,  to  confine  them- 
selves to  Macao,  at  the  same  time  that  similar  restrictions 
were  imposed  on  the  Portuguese.  But  the  city  has  been 
amin  opened  to  the  English  under  the  treaty  of  1848. 
Hitherto  the  trade  with  It  has  been  unimportant. 

NIORT,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Deux-Mvres.  of 
which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Sdvre-Nlortalse,  84  m.  E.N.B. 
La  Rochelle,  and  48  m.  W.S.W.  Poitiers ;  lat.  46P  SO'  H'' 
N.,  long.  (P  ly  18"  W.  Pop.,  hi  ItMO.  ex.  com.,  16,860. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  declivities  of  two  hills, 
and  is  surrounded  by  planted  promenades.  It  was  for- 
merly Ill-built,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the 
Revolution,  many  new  and  good  streets  having  been 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The 
castle  of  Nfort,  which  has  been  long  converted  Into  a 
prisoii,  was  the  birth-place  of  Mad.  de  Bfaintenon.  The 
town  has  two  good  parish  churdies,  one  of  which  was 
built  by  the  Enelish,  two  hospitals,  some  good  barracks, 
public  baths  and  public  halls,  a  handsome  arcade  (galeris 
vitr4e),  a  theatre,  a  public  library  with  80,000  vols.,  In- 
cluding some  rare  MSS. ;  and  a  botanic  garden,  having 
attached  to  it  a  large  hortictdtural  school.  It  is  the  son 
of  tribunals  of  prnnary  iurtsdlctlon  and  commerce,  a 
Royal  athenaeum, a  council  de$prmttkoimme»,  a  society  of 
agriculture,  and  a  communal  college.  It  has  manune- 
tures  of  leather,  gloves,  shoes,  woollen  stuflk,  wooden 
and  horn  articles,  Ac. ;  and  Is  an  entrep6t  for  the  wines 
of  the  Olroode,  and  for  timber,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle. 
It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  confectionery  (co^fiturtt 
d^angeliqne).    ( Hugo,  art .  Dewt-Sivre*.) 

NIP  II  ON.     SctfJAPAN. 

NISHAPOOR,  a  town  of  Persia,  In  Khorassan,  cap. 
district  of  its  own  name,  46  m.  W.  by  S.  Meshed,  lat. 
seo  w  N.,  long.  36<^  S'  B.  Pop.,  according  to  Captain 
Conolly,  8,000.  llie  town  has  a  poor  appearance,  being 
confined  within  a  mud  wall  and  ditch,  without  either 
minarets  or  domes;  the  only  building  that  appears 
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(Ixm  tbg  nil  bstaig  ■  ilupilHi  nofqae.    Ilie  dmill 

the  premier  urt  of  thft  endofed  u«  u  Goverei^ 

■t»ini.^00)iniiDe«n1vlnil1t,?h1eafofmiid'    A  talcnblf 

1lUf«lHUU-ll  vtll  fllldd  with  Boodi^  nd  prorlifD — 

allHrd  to  be  cheiip  Mod  of  good  qivLitTr 

of  JL  ilnglo  briDdi  oF  foni^  tnde,  n«pt   thu  of 

rlTn  llttlft  tofwai.    The  mrqiHiu  calnei  (Troin  wli 

ffm\  krt  ftbaut  B]eht  or  Dhi*  iii  Dumber,  prlnclfHllV 
llIi4JU«d  In  &  hUL  About  40  m.  W.S-W.  NUUpoor;  of 
thEH,  however,  lone  have  be«i  «buidoned,  and  ocben 
art  10  ImperfMlj  wruughl,  ai  acatcalT  Id  pay  tbs 
_r 1  _. ^-      Tt- —  muallf  fbund  in  i 


"flc^°^a. 

™"al  Ml 

m  lima  and  n^Hwlar'TbU 
malDir  atlribuubls  u>  the 
Ifaa  Eonioquciit  buacurllTol 

jSn^'l'lllwt"  ■nlB"'r(3™'2 
iHUiHreiDrUiigtUthar,  orient  forula 
IB  nlnen  prutlie  every  poHlble  d«* 
■an )  and  t^  gnni  cinnci,  acconUng 
Hvnred  It  1  rate  wblcta  would  ytald 
.»,  »„^«„-,-*  iirollt  on  a  eala  In  Europa.  Injn  and 
rock-ialt  ate  alu  wroufhl  wimln  (he  dlilrld.  AgrlcoU 
lunlallUle  uniler.ioodi  Iha  loll  ii  IMInd  odItoom  lo 
»or«j«af.  Ihegfound^helngJrnwIowdurlB^holn- 
lbenroiMilTaflht  Sh^. 

NlifaapooT  layi  claim  to  hljih  andqultj.  It  li  lald  (a 
bare  been  deftrorad  In  Aleiaoder  tbe  Groat,  and  rebuilt 

part onutnhabTlMrai  again  )illla«d  n  jnen^i-khani 
raT^"l  baiDwer  recDr'iTed.    (J.  B.  FriaeT'i  K»iir- 

'  HIVELLBS  (FTon.  Sfiifli,  a  town  of  Belflnm,  proi 

a  leagva  In  dredil  euliiilia  of  lu  'inburM.    II  la  no 

two  Biwlr  carrad  pnlplti,  and  on  the  tower'  It  ■  eoloati 
alalaeralM  Jam  de  mrdlat,  which  nrlkat  the  boan 
K  U  lb*  Hal  or  a  isuR  of  prluri  Inrlidtctlw,  aiKl  tb 
realdenoa  of  ■  nceliac  of  Gneai  with  nwiulHturs  i 

Bper,  and  oQ  i  aod  vend*  two  dmuUet  lo  tJie  ttatca  o 
Bpnir.  It  ariflnaud  from  ■  ajiarkable  BaoadlcIlD 
ooaient,  Rnndcd  bj  SI.  OaitriMa  In  M«,  Iha  aMeaae. 
of  whkbaiijojvd  thaillleorprlneeateaof  Klvellea. 

MOCBHA  DBI  PACANI  (an.  ynaria  AlfiUmtM-},  ■ 
town  of  the  Naapolltan  dora.,  pror.  Prtnclpalo  Cllra, 
en  Iba  Sams,  i  m.  V,  W.  Salerw.  Fop.  T.ODO.  The 
walla  end  eludel  of  Iha  aHdant  dli  are  on  a  hill  aborn 
the  preaent  town,  wbkh  conilita  OF  detached  Kronp*  of 
howi,  Intanpaned  wllb  traaa  and  gardena.  Nocera  ii 
UHeeaotaUahapiUhat  Kne  Ine  cn^  bamcki. 

etiHr  labflcir  NikctU  wai  of  creac  antlqiit^,  and  It 
aaid  to  ban  been  loanded  bj  Ibt  Palai«laii  hibabi.  of 
»alr.  (OoaKTi  A*c.  Halt,  U-  9110  ll  -at  udted 
Hid  burned  bf  Hannibal  In  the  Id  Punic  War.  U  It 
auppoard  lo  bare  derliad  lu  lamami  or  Par"  '  '  1  a 
coluaj  of  aarkctoa,  lettled  Id  Ii  hr  ihe  Fmpi  le. 

lick  II.    (SvMwK'l  Ibwr.ll.  lAi  Cmn  c) 

NOORNT-LB-ROTROI),  a  town  of  F  i^, 

Bnr*4t-Lotr,  cap.   amod-   on  Iba  Hull  m. 

W.  H.  W.  Charlraa.    Pop.,  hi  IMS.  tgea.  el 


"UoTJiJlOUTIERB,  an  liluid  off  the  W.  wan  of 
Franca,  dip.  Vandta.  of  which  II  ^rma  a  canlon  i  In 
about  lal.  !t°  N.,  leog:  9°  IS-  M"  W,  i  leparatad  from 
the  m^  land  bj  a  channol  ahoot  I  m.  la  breadth,  but 
wbleb  at  ebb  Uda  laar  be  paaiad  bj  bonct  and  ••bklet. 
Araa  of  Iba  Itland  about  TOeq.n.  Pi^.  about  7.W0. 
It  la  lo  no  pan  laucb  abort,  and  In  mvtj  paitt  below 
Ufta  WBlar  Baik ;  bdil(  prstacWd  agalut  laundatlona 


NORD  (DEP.  DU). 

for  etponallon  7  a  Mttia  vine  It  alto  grwn,  but  the  chief 
product  of  the  itland  It  laU,  from  Htenilre  maithei  and 
•ali.pani.  Id  ISK,  ia.fa,<nokllo«r  of  ia]t.lUI»hsct. 
of  wheat,  and  tjai  faact.  of  beam,  wen  tent  froB  Iba 
Liltnd.  moitli  to  otbal  parte  cd  Franca.  Ttao  Iowa  of 
Nob^Dutlcn,  with  ahsai^lM  Inhabi.,  U  on  the  B.  aide 
of  the  itland.  tl  It  tolenblr  well  btilll  and  pared ;  dr* 
fended  bj  an  old  cattle  founded  In  830,  and  tnsal  tdl^ 

1.^. — ■'"—li  at  tone.   (Hmu,*;.} 

._v, —-a  3m,  pro*. 


NOLA.BtownofUiaMaqiolUiDiCB^pnt.Meapola. 
lano,  Id  a  wide  and  Cenlle  idtiD,  Iba  CmUfa^m  F^iH 
theanclmti,  l<ni.R.H.  E.Mapbt.  Pop.$.aoo.  Ttaoogh 
111  built  and  dirt*.  It  hat  noBerooi  cboiclHa  and  coBteMa, 

3llal.  a  collatB.  and  public  aHlhiatT,  Ulwe  (StAt 
I.  an  old  palaee  of  the  coontt  of  Kola,  and  a  (Ool 


i  bj  SlllDi  llaUent,  lo  bare  been  [bunded  b>  a  ookaij 
Chalddlaoai— 

irenhu  ftllii  I.  cap.  I.)  Matea  that  Nola 
If  wllhClpu,bTlhBTiucwiai  and  the 

HuDlbal  toon  aflei  tbe  battle  of  Caiua  I  bat  MvoUu, 

iprctrd  aiianlt  upon  the  Canbaclnlan  anet,  Htul- 

■Itbdrew  boia  Iha  ilwie.    U  li,  howerer,  prtadpaUf 

Haled  bi  ancient  Maiotr  IVnn  Itt  barlnf  beai  Ihn 

— iftil  general  of  AuguimL^braaChed  bit  laat.  vho  It 
.  {  and  whert  Aucuitni  hlnielf  eiplnd,  4.  D.  M.  In 
Iha  JHhnaof  bltage.  But,  with  the  eiceptton  of  IK 
•aiae.  It  Imi  bo*  but  lew  ranilna  of  anllqol&.  In  the 
daji  of  lu  uroepetltj  It  bad  Iwo  marMa  ampbubeatm ; 
ol  which,  bowarer,  nothing  notr  ramalni  hot  the  brick 
Weill,  the  marble  having  bnen  taken  awH  to  be  nn* 
plored  In  tba  conimtctlm  of  modem  edikea.  (^ji^ 

The  famoui  Giordino  Bnn»  wu  a  nadie  of  Not*. 


phllaaophr  and  rel 


London,  when  he  publlihtil 
d  work,  t^*x<s  aha  Sou 
-r  Phllip^idBaj,  of  a  hid 


SpeOator,   tbrlngreturBedla thaCoutbMBt.bereeldrd 
connlTT.  ha  ar&nd  ai  Venice  hi  1*9*.    Here  ba 


phlloiapbi  of  thii  ilcllu  of  the  haslacalile  haired  of  the 
hiignlililon  mar  be  ftMiod  In  (be  Slutrla  cntica  PU. 


_  JBClA.ttownofCnitnt  Italr.Papal  M>tea,dele^ 

Spoldo,  \a  a  high  TBlle;  near  the  tource  of  the  Nar.  and 
J7t  IB.  B.  N.  E.  Splclo.  Pop.  4.000.  IL  hai  a  brltt 
trade  In  wine,  oil,  truOlet,  tumir^  and  other  rural  pro- 
'    -m.    Ii  It  Identical  with  the  ancient  ^wrt^  Doled  for 

lOBD  (DKP.  DU).  or  Deptrtaeol  of  the  North, 

_-  called  froea  ha  being  the  niait  N,  dap.  of  Prance^ 
iTing  prlndii^Ir  between  the  Wlb  end  aiitdegt.of  N. 

Iat..ind  tbe^and4Ihaf  B.  lang.pharhicN.  aadB.lba 


HMTjabactataa.  Pop.in  iEm.  I.ISUW,  If  balDg 
)  moat  populouB  of  all  tfae  FTcoeb  dcpa.  SurCacv  al- 
et  an  unlnlerTWptad  plahi ;  Ibe  higfaeat  bill  being  no 
4a  than  860  ll.  abore  the  tea.  The  ibore  li  berdrrad 
..b  lande  downi  (dma),  at  bi  Belghun  and  Holland. 
The  Aa  and  Viar  witer  Iba  N.,  the  Ljt  and  Scheldt  Iha 

\  and  Ihe  Sanubralhe  B.  pant  of  the  dep.    Tho 

ofDanllIrk  li>aw<iniii>,  beta  toed  deal  of  marab 

Und,  tailed  tbe  Ifatfr^ainKi.  aod  Ibe  Stfrti ,-  but  tt  baa 
■ — aueilr  drained,  and  naderad  GVlUridMe.    Tba  tod. 


n'i^iMl*J.!2it» 


£ 


b«  iraodBd  Incu  tbejr  rid  nvtlr  rroa 

r  THT  up  M  iHlVBailVO  hhI  70  b*c- 
I  HUom  tor  mart  tbao  ft  jtui,  «m|it 
'  AiWM.  vbw*  UlCT  n  tHautaSj 
lo  XT  nani  at  ttta  limnr.  l/fiH«->  On  tin 
innt  banm  are  aHd  lor  IW  |i)«i|^  i  bat  iii^ 
In  li  unmoo  eo  >U  tbg  HBdlw  hoMinf^  ud 
uflnmil  oa  Uw  bad!  afprtfiitui  lo  lu,  Ihm, 
.  or  foULatt-    Fallowi  an  nn^  hkI  Uie  fuftl- 

J  to  routlD*  practtm  ai  u>  Rjeet  kU  dbw  utd 
nt  DMlmti  of  culiun.  AU  Uub  or  com  its 
Id.  but  prtDduUf  wbat  ud  oM*.     Id  im, 

(bout  l.M<UOOIwagUUni>r  pouUHi  iMtfton 
ultf  of  tba  paa.  but  UtM  w»  eon  It  umaUf 
IIXD  !•  nquinil  Ibr  Uw  Ihhim  teniiiil.  KUdwa 
ilad  >f*  goDd  and  plailinil  4  ud  twa  rrd^ 
4HU  fnbu,  tmft,  cbKorr*  AaSt  bvnm  vood*  ud 
■n  aUd  CKIdidTd*  nJftfld.  Uun  lUUi  thai 
tn  WO  oU  nllli  to  U»  iir-,  >&kh  aonuallj 
e  tro,ODO  baODlftm  or  <dl  1  and  that  tb*  ard. 
Han  ItUSiAO  kUof.a  t«t.  TohaEcv  It  Tarl- 
itlmilail  at  Iran  a  la  4  bIIUsh  kllocr.  a  ftai. 
■uur«  an  lerr  food,  wadallf  oo  tha  flanbraaod 

>wl  sTmiw  bbck  ciUto,  and  IVfioa  ibmr  taitlH 
rhs  (»»  an  o(  tba  Ina  FlemWi  breed,  and 
Liloaud  that  tbtrmfpljJflBafieoUlBfr.baUtr, 
MJO.on  Uloc.  ebseae  a  Mar.  Tba  anniial  uro- 
[  mHl  U  about  TiMOO  Uliif. ;  a  (and  daal  b  of 
ilr  qnalllj.  tba  ibatp  bdnf  ratJlL  HniDoa.  aad 


FraiKooKi :  on  tba  Bfar.  M  ■T&w'.  Nun 
Pop.  «>M.      It    b    miiiaaidiii   irilb  old    b< 


■nae.  ud  bo«.  tBrrgJkmmt.} 

'OLK,  a  maHl.  «•,  tTKntltat  «  Ki  1.  oan. 

hailni  M.  and  B.  tba  Oaram  Ooao,  S.  SuflUk.  and  V. 
" — ""Hdn,  >  poIdI  of  UncalD.  aod  lb*  lain  of  Dm 
M  tba  Waib.     Itliof>dn»Uribiaa.ai>decii|. 
I.SMWarrM.  etshlcb  ahoot  I.WClAnareiup- 
lIf  lal.  aad  wbar*  mal'  dltanOad  mmiT  nodu- 

■'o-j. ■ .    i-.L-nr    — u  of  tba  Cft, 


SHdalli  luiuUa  (or  Ibe  turnip  and  barlar  buibudrr. 
ClliDaM Jbj  nd  aarl J I  bol  bi  ipfliic.  tba  B . vtoda  are  bRu 
raty  terere.  Ttw  coi.  In  the  nmve  hava  ben  ao  niiefa 
Impnred  aa  Ibla.  Lhda  mora  Ibao  a  cantarr  ago,  tbe 
■realar  sonloa  of  11  oontOad  g(  waatea,  ooninMiia, 
iheap-wriki,  and  wanan  a[  Itttla  or  »  Talv*.  BU, 
tbroaih  Ibe  Jodldoai  apElladaii  of  aurl,  wbkh  la 
Dmdlu  tba  traateu  Aundanca  la  all  paita  of  the  co., 


iM.     Hanufactutaa  blf^r  li 


HDHAUSEH.  a  lawn  of  Prwlan  ftuon;,  am. 
t.  ou.  cm.,  OD  tba  Zaraa.  tf  u.  W.  KaJla.  Pop., 
li.lUUO.  k  U  iuirowidid  witta  oM  vB^U  duknl 
owen,  aud  h  (aMallr  bulU  bi  an  sitttnalad  Mtla. 

«  L-Cranach  1  tbcapltalL  a  iTaniuhaia,  an  or-> 

a.  a  thaaira,  «c,  and  to  lb*  Hat  of  ■  dre,  on 
oIUwulu.  andtudldaleourla  farlba  towaai 
Ibr  IB  aiuat.  one  of  Uw  awM  iovlahiat  aoBi 

ilBlbePniHludoa^hatlntaiuetBudMl ^ 

Efuia  of  abkb  loppert  neat  numbata  of  boat  ud 
.  WooUcndi>th.aiall^-«ai.r<trkil.ieap,ialii(ral 

I  la  fnrtbar  n«ad  lor  Ua  peculiar  BManftcmre  V 
If  Hdpharle  add.  11  baa  alw  naBernu  oU-BiUa 
ic«d  In  It)  ilclBllT.  Il  wai  Iha  Dati»  placa  of  tbi 
riud  phUokalet  Walt.  ( Fn>  ItiUiH,  btr  Prrw 
r  SUat,m.ta.i  BirtUmi.tc.} 
>BDILOPI>JO,  rawed.  NorkaphiM),  a  towD  aat 
of  Sofda.  lu  Lkkiipliif .  en  ihinHoUIa,  naai  It 


NORFOLK.  4IS 

'j  othai  Sndlib  ta*a.  but  H  bai  no  publlo 
vortbi  of  Dotke.  It  bea  etnlaht  ladliniad 
and  1>  wall  ilti^od  Ibr  Inda.  bafln«  a  om- 

churtfaea.  a  iTDacefwa,  pablle  lebool,  booie  of 
Kvr.  leuiier,  Ac.,  and  leTeral 


S"H5 


lalMd!  ud  barkij  U,la  all  rtanaelB,lha  kadlt« 
np.    Tuanla  are  atficUr  prgfalblted  (MB  tablni 

niabatff  dun.  and  la  net  talured  tn  oTercnnplof. 
PhHcblnfli  wboll;aieciited.Baln  BoHiaDd.  tagr  ploiiEhi 
drawn  br  »  honaa  or  1  oien.  Tbe  crailnt  bmhaiiJrj 
'  ~lo«nlb  li  Terr  tatCertor  to  tbe  arable,  thoofh  \t  baa 


of  alieep  la  TSfT  larga.  aooUBIInv  to  brtwe 

and  mo  000  hpad.    Vaat  quanllllea  of  IDifcera 

In  ilili  CO.  and  Suai>lk.  •hlcb  Amlih  tba  ■reatei 

Ui»e  tuppUed  to  LondoB,  tapadallr  at  "'- 

KUMUm  ot^all  alM.  ftom  wS:  a  fear  > 

Faiwi  Bwttlj  lar™  1  and,  la  ho,  Ibe  frau  mipniTe- 

troni  1  la  14.  and  la  a  few  bwtalKM  U>  II  jeara.  Farm. 
buUdlDH  ■menll*  r>ad|  barm  mj  luge.  ATerage 
rani  oflud.  In  l»e.  Wt.  4ld.  an  anni,  Iflnenii.  wllb 
tba  eicoptloo  of  marl,  o<  no  hnportuce.  ITib  woollen 
nuDulbaure.  aipeclally  tba  wonted  braoch,  baa  been 
IDDE  eitendTelr  carried  on  In  lUi  co..  eipetiallj  al  Nor- 
wldi,  wbere  farloni  dracrtstloDa  of  ■hawli.  eruea.  altki. 
ftcanalnmaaofbelurei.  (SeeNoawKn.)  BuiowIdb 
to  tba  uperloi  iKlHIIat  hr  the  aueteeiftil  pnaecMJon  o( 
BBOdlbRnrUii  bdanif  entnrad  b*  Braird.  Fabler, 
and  other  tavna  In  Iba  H.  euand  ni  the  iane  depart- 

rllna. '  PrhMlpa]  rlina,  Great  ud  Little  Otite,  Nca. 
WKeser.  Yen.  Weunn».  *e.    A  Ba>igaMe  comma. 

dcedl  aod  71*  parlihet.  Principal  towm.  Norwleh.  Yar- 
moutb,  and  Kbig-i  Lrnn.  It  wnida  1»  menu,  to  the 
H.  of  C.  i  Til.  4  Ibr  tba  CO.,  I  Kir  tbe  dtT  of  Norwtab,  and 
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NORMANDY. 


3  each  for  the  bort.  of  Kiog**  Lyno,  TbeCford,  and  Yar- 
mouth. Registered  elector*  for  the  oo..  in  1849-60, 16,146, 
being  8,333  for  the  B.  and  7,818  for  the  W.  diTition.  In 
1841,  Norfolk  had  85,903  Inhab.  hoiuee,  and  418.664  to- 
habs.,  of  whom  199,101  were  males,  and  218,563  female*. 
Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1848-49, 
a01,192<:  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 1,516,65U  ; 
do..  In  1843,  8,327,871/. 

NoRPOLK,  a  borough-town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  State*.  Virginia,  co.  Norfolk,  on  Elisabeth  Kiver,  8  m. 
Arom  Hampton  Roads,  in  Chesapeake  Bay, and  90  m.  S.B. 
Richmond  ;  lat,  36°  60^50"  N.,long.  76«>  18'  47"  W.  Pop. 
lu  1840, 10,9aa  It  stands  <m  low  and  somewhat  marshy 
ground ;  its  principal  streets  are  well  pared  and  clean. 
But  the  others  are  generally  irregular  and  inconvenient ; 
and  neither  the  public  nor  private  buildings  can  boast  of 
much  elegance,  though  of  late  years  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  Improved.  It  has  places  of  worship  for  various 
sects,  a  marine  hospiul,  an  orphan  anrlum,  a  lyceum, 
Irfircastrian  school,  theatre,  Ac.  The  harbour  Is  deep, 
capacious,  secure,  and  easy  of  access ;  its  entrance,  rather 
more  than  1  m.  in  width,  is  defended  by  three  strong 
forts.  At  Gosport,  in  the  township  of  Portsmouth,  near 
Norfolk,  is  one  of  the  most  important  navv-yards  In  the 
U.  States,  in  which  is  a  noble  dry  dock  of  hewn  granite, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  974,366  doUs.  The  total  tonnage 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Norfolk,  in  1849,  amounted  to 
83.016  tons. 

NORMANDY,  one  of  the  provs.  of  France  under  the 
old  r^rime,  now  distributed  among  the  deps.  of  Seine 
Inf^rieiire,  Eure,  Ome,  Calvados,  and  La  Manche. 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  England,  tn  the  liberty  of  Allertonshire,  N. 
ridinff  co.  York,  on  a  smaU  trib.  of  the  Whisk,  I3|m. 
S.S.E.  Darlington,  and  81  m.  N.  W.  York.  Area  of  pari, 
bor.,  which  comprises  the  townships  of  Northallerton, 
Romanby  and  Brompton,  9,340  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
4,861 .  The  town,  whicn  Is  on  level  ground,  consuu  almost 
entirely  of  a  main  street  along  the  great  N.  road  from 
London  to  Edinburgh.  It  Is  wide,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas :  a  market-house  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  at  its  N.  extremity  is  a  flne  open  space, 
in  which  are  the  church  aud  churchyard.  The  former 
is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  of  considerable  beauty, 
with  a  square  tower  at  |ts  W.  end :  the  Uvhig  is  a  vi- 
carage, in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 
A  grammar-school  has  been  founded  hero  under  the 
same  patronage,  and  there  is  a  large  national  school  for 
children  of  both  sexes.  There  Is  also  a  place  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  with  an  attached  Sunday 
schooL  The  reglster.offlce  for  the  N.  riding  of  the  co. 
was  built  here  in  1736 ;  and  there  Is  a  court-house.  In 
which  the  general  oo.  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held.  A 
gaol  has  also  been  built,  within  the  present  century,  on 
Uie  plan  of  Howard,  the  discipline  and  arrangements  of 
which  are  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  efficient :  the 
number  of  prisoners  averages  about  60,  and  the  cost  of 
each  is  Is.  5d.  per  diem.  (Gaol  Bctmms,  tmd  Priton  In- 
tpectort^  4M  amd  hth  Reports.)  **  Northallerton  is  not  a 
corporate  town,  and  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  oo. 
magistrates.  No  manufactures  are  carried  on,  nor  are 
there  any  local  advantages  likely  to  attract  them.  Linen- 
weaving,  however,  employs  a  portion  of  the  pop.,  both 
in  Nortnallertoa  and  tne  surroundingvlllages, its  chief 
•eat  being  at  Brompton."  {Pari,  Boumd.  Rep.)  A 
branch  of  the  Darlington  Joint -stock  Banking  Company, 
a  private  bank,  and  a  savings*  bank  are  established  here. 
The  railway  uniting  York  and  Newcastle  passes  close  to 
the  town  on  the  W.  It  has  very  large  weeklj  cattle  and 
corn  markets  on  Wednesdays,  and  large  foirs  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  cheese,  Feb.  14.,  May  ft.,  Sept.  ft., 
Oct.  3n  and  ad  Wednesdav  in  Oct.  Northallerton  sent 
a  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C.  Irom  the  15th  Charles  I.  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of 
one  of  its  rooms.    "  The  elective  franchise  was  formerly 


attached  to  about  810  burgage-houses,  mixed  up  and 
conjoined  with  the  other  buildings  f^om  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other.**  {Boumd.  Rep.)  The  electoral  limits 
were  enlarged,  as  above  meotloneo,  by  the  Boundary  Act, 
and  In  1849-50,  there  were  888  registered  electors.  A 
county  court  is  established  here,  before  which  363  plaints 
were  entered  in  1848. 

At  a  short  distance  from  NorthaUerton  is  Standard  Hill, 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene,  m  1138,  of  a  san- 
guinary conflict  between  the  Scotch,  tmder  David  I.,  and 
the  English,  under  the  Earls  of  Albemarle  and  Ferrers. 
It  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  victory  of  the  En^lsh  being  attributed  to 
their  possessing  a  standard  whence  were  displaved  the 
banners  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
St.  Wilft-ed  of  Rlpon,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by 
a  consecrated  host ;  but  the  true  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Scotch  was  thdr  consternation  at  the  supposed 
death  of  their  king.    iParl.  Papertf  Priw.  Inform., 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  central  co.  of  Bnghind,  having 
atltsM.eaUrtmitytheoo.  of  Lincoln ;  on  Its  E.  and  S.B. 
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side,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  BockfBt- 
ham ;  S.  Oxford;  and  W.  and  N.W.  Warwick,  Leioester, 
and  Rutland.    It  stretches  N.E.  and  S.W.  firon  Banbury 
to  near  Crowland,  a  distance  of  66  m.    Area,  G50lS4O 
acres,  of  which  about  680,000  are  supposed  to  be  araUeL 
meadow,  and  pasture.    Surface  beautifully  divcrsiflea 
with   gently  rising  hills,  fine  valleys,  and  axtensive 
woods :  it  is  traversed  nearly  tn  Its  whole  extent  by  tb« 
Nen,  which  rises  near  Daventry.    Tbovwh  of  vartoua 
qualities  the  soil  is  In  general  verr  fiertile,  and  Is,  In 
many  parts,  strong  and  well  adiqMed  for  the  cuhore  of 
wheat  and  beans,  which  are  the  principal  crops.    Tbe 
climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  there  are  aora 
gentlemen's  seats  in  this  than  in  moat  other  coioitiea. 
Agriculture,  though  still  capable  of  material  Improve- 
ment, is,  on  the  whole.  In  a  comparatively  advanced 
state.    About  half  the  co.  is  in  grass ;  and  great  uum 
bers  of  heavy  horses,  and  of  cattle,  mostly  snort  horns, 
and  sheep,  are  bred.    Estates  are  generally  large ;  bat 
thwe  are  fisw  large  farms ;  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
beiog  let  only  from  year  to  year  tends  to  perpetuate  the 
routine  practices  that  keep  tneir  ground  in  this  and  ocher 
counties.    Farm-houses  and  t^ces  are  mostly  inferioTa 
and  inconveniently  placed  ;  and  this  Is  also  true  of  cot- 
tages.   This  is  one  of  the  oos.  in  which  there  Is  a  great 
waste  of  horse  labour,  6  horses  being  usually  empfoyed 
to  do  the  same  work  that  might  be  as  well  done  by  8,  or 
at  most  3.    Average  rent  of  Und.  In  1843,  39s.  Id.  an  acre 
The  woodlands  are  very  extensive ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
wood  is  used  as  fUel.    Except  limestone,  whidi  Is  very 
abundant,  and  slates,  dugjup  at  Collywestoo,  ■dnerals 
are  of  little  importance.    Boots  and  shoes  are  extensively 
produced  In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  tn  Welling- 
borough, and  other  places ;  but  the  want  of  coal  is  an  ali 
but  insurmountable  difficulty  to  tt>e  progress  of  mano- 
facturing  industry.    Exclusive  of  the  Nen,  the  Ouse  and 
Wetland  have  their  sources  In  Nortliamptonshlre.   Prin- 
cipal towns,  Northampton,  Peterborough,  and  Wriling- 
borough.    This  co.  Is  divided  into  :tO  bundsL  and  306  pars., 
and  sends  8  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  vis.  4  for  the  eo.,  8 
for  Northampton,  and  8  for  Petert>orough.    Registered 
electors  for  the  co.  hi  1849-ftO,  8,479.  being  3,989  for  tlie 
N.,  and  4.550  for  the  S.  division.    In  1841,  Nortbamptoo 
had  40,841  inhab.  houses,  and  199,288  inbabw,  of  whosa 
98,977  were  males,  and  100,851  females.    Sum  aiscssed 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1848-49,  9ft,480f.    Aunu^ 
value  of  real  property  in  1815,  947,578/. ;  do^  in  1843, 
1,1258,100/: 

NoRTBAHPTON,  a  pari,  and  mm.  hor.,  market  and 
manufacturing  town  of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
hund.  Spelhoe,  on  the  great  N.  road,  and  on  tlie  N.  bank 
of  the  Nen,  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  3  arches, 
and  3  others  of  inferior  sise,  89  m.  S.S.E.  Leicester,  and 
59  m.  N.W.  London.  Areaof  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  (which 
comprises  4  pars),  1^580  acres.  Pop.,  in  1821,  10344; 
ditto  fai  1841,  80,637.  The  town,  which  comprises  4  prin- 
cipal streets,  meeting  in  a  very  large  open  market-place, 
is  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted  9-hh  gas:  the  bouses 
in  the  principal  itreet  along  the  .ine  of  tlie  great  N. 
road  are  of  stone,  large,  u>d  substantial;  but  in  tlie 
smaller  streets  are  many  inferfor  houses,  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  Joumeymen-shoonakers,  and  other  woi^ 
moi  employed  in  shoemaking.  The  pars,  of  All  Satots' 
and  Sc  Giles's  comprise  the  principal  portion  of  the  r^ 
spectable  classes  of  society.  St.  Peter's  is  a  small  par.. 
inhabited  principally  by  the  inferior  tradespeople  and 
working.dasses.  St.  Sepulchre's  is  extensive,  but  chief  y 
occupied  by  artisans  and  labourers.  (Iftm.  Bommd.  i^p.) 
There  were  formerly  7  par.  churches,  of  which  4  mm 
remain.  That  of  All  Satnto*,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
(rebuilt,  io  1680,  on  the  site  of  one  destroyed  by  fire,)  is 
a  large  and  handsome,  though  somewhat  incoogriMNis, 
building,  with  a  central  cupola  supported  by  4  lonle 
columns,  and  a  tower  at  its  W.  end,  rising  above  an 
Ionic  portico :  a  fine  organ,  and  a  full-lengUi  statue  of 
the  late  Spencer  Percevid,  are  the  principal  omameots  of 
the  interior.  St  Giles's,  at  the  B.  end  of  the  town,  is 
a  large  cruciform  structure,  partly  of  Norman,  and  pmrOf 
of  later  English  architecture,  with  a  square  tower  rising 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  St. 
Peter's,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town  near  the  castle,  erected 
shortly  alter  the  Norman  conquest,  consists  of  a  nave^ 
with  side  ables  separated  from  it  by  piers  and  arcbea, 
with  a  square  western  tower,  and  is  altogether  **  a  re- 
markably fine  and  curious  spedmen  of  eoricbed  Nor- 
man.** (Riekmam,  p.  814.)  St.  Sepulchre's,  an  ahnoit 
equally  ancient  edifice,  built  by  the  Knights- Templar,  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  town,  comprises  a  circular  part,  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  church,  a  square  chancel  with  slde- 
alsles,  and  a  square  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  at  its 
W.  end.  The  remains  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Gregory 
form  a  school.house :  but  the  two  others  have  enturely 
disappeared,  and  of  the  numerous  religious  homes  ex* 
isting  in  Northampton  before  the  RerorroatioD,  two 
only,  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  John's,  both  hi  the  later 
Knglish  style,  now  remain,  having  been  converted  Into 
almshouses  for  the  aged  poor.    The  Weal^an  Metbo- 
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(ptitU,  Precbjrteilans  (now  UnftarUnt),  Rom. 
i,  and  th«  SodeCr  of  Fricndt,  baTe  tbair  re* 

placet  of  worship:  th«  cattle-hill  m«eting- 
u,  for  SS  years,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Doddridfrs 
ions,  daring  wlilch  period  he  was  alao  master 
^etbvterian  academy  In  this  town.  Attached  to 
us  (»iurdMa  and  cunels,  are  nnmerous  Sunday 
(Umishlnf  raligioos  ustraction  to  between  2,000 
)  childrMi  of  both  sexes.  A  central  national 
ervlns  as  a  model-school  for  the  ca,  is  attended 

400  wif§  and  flris ;  a  Lancastrian  school,  bv 
of  flOO  dklldren ;  9  infknt  schools  (one  of  which 
rted  by  the  Wealeyan  MethodisU)  have  S40 
;  tMtldea  whkh,  the  corporation  charity-school, 
i  charity-school,  and  the  girls'  school  in  King's- 
eet,   provide   clothing  umI  education   for  120 

of  both  sexes.  The  fVee  grammar-school,  in 
},  was  founded  in  IMS.  Among  the  other  build- 
tie  town,  by  £sr  the  roost  handsome  is  the  Shire 
I  the  S.  ride  of  the  market- square:  it  is  of 
architecture,  and  commlses  9  large  courts,  and 
artments  well  adapted  for  the  business  of  the 

The  town-hall  Is  an  andent  structure  of  brick, 
I  All  Saints'  church ;  and  near  it  is  the  bor. 
w  disused.     On  the  B.  side  of  the  town  is  a 

gaol,  built  in  1794  on  the  plan  of  Howard ;  but, 
itandlng  Its  sise,  the  cells  are  not  suficieutly 
IS  to  allow  of  the  entire  seclusion  of  prisoners, 
int  system,  however,  accompanied  by  hard  la- 

stHctly  eiUolned  ;  and  the  management  has 
atly  Improved  within  the  last  few  years.  This 
sed  also,  by  agreement,  between  the  co.  and  bor. 
itea,  as  a  place  of  conflneroent  for  prisoners  be- 
to  the  bor.  (Prison  huptcton'  Id  Report,  lii. 
\e  theatre  in  Marefare,  built  at  the  beginning  of 
rot  century,  is  a  neat  building,  and,  though  small, 
ently  large  for  a  town  in  which  dramanc  enter- 
ts  are  lltUe  relished.  The  barracks  form  a  large 
e  on  the  W.  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Lc4ces- 
1  in  the  B.  suburbs  is  the  inflrmary,  a  liirge  and 
bly-bullt  edlflce,  completed  in  1798,  and  fomish- 
Mient  accommodation  for  patients.  A  race- 
res  formed  N.  of  the  town  in  1778,  and  the  races, 
ike  i^ace  in  autumn,  are  invariably  well  attended. 

m.  S.  on  the  London  road  is  an  ancient  cross, 
hose  erected  at  the  haltinf -places  of  the  f^roerai 
n  Eleanor,  on  its  passage  from  Hardeby,  in  Lin. 
e,  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

bor.  is  evidently  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its 
d  markets  are  resorted  to  by  the  inhabs.  of  the 
oral  districts ;  and  the  shops  are  numerous,  re- 
e.  and  thriving.  The  principal  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
er  orders,  men,  women,  and  cbiloreo,  are  em- 
in  this  craft,  which  has  thriven  and  increased 
the  last  80  years,  without  being  affected  by  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  within  that  period. 

upwards  of  1.300  men  (exclusive  of  women  and 
i)  were  employed  In  this  trade ;  and  we  are  as- 
bat  the  wages  of  the  Journeymen  at  present 

to  the  weekly  sum  of  2,000f.  The  fixed  pros- 
f  this  trade  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  why 
I.  of  the  bor.  was  nearly  doubled  during  the  w 
-ecedlng  1831,  and  is  stated  to  be  still  rapidly  In- 
{."  ( JtfMM.  Sommd.  Rep.)  Thete  shoes  are  sent 
!  quantities  to  London,  and  ftimish  the  chief  sup- 
he  shops  that  deal  in  cheap,  ready-made  shoes : 
\  also,  extensively  exported.  Leather  currying 
Idlery  are  extensively  carried  on  ;  but  the  stock- 
lace  trades,  once  very  considerable,  have  greatly 
1  since  the  introdnction  of  machinery  at  Leicester 
ttlngharo.  There  are  also  several  foundries,  and 
nulacture  of  light  brass  and  iron  work  is  prose- 
n  rather  an  extensive  scule.  The  Northampton 
Bank,  Northampton  Banking  Company,  a  private 
ind  savings'  bank,  are  established  nere  ;  and  the 
u  two  weekly  new«p«p«TS,  one  of  which  is  amongst 
est  provincial  papers  in  England.  Northampton 
merly  the  seat  of  a  large  posting  business,  which 
ning  of  railways  has  gone  Car  to  annihilate.  She 
iniud  by  railway  with  Peterborough  and  the  lines 

to  Lincolnshire  and  York  on  the  one  hand,  and 
le  Biiswortb  station  of  the  Great  N.  W.  Railway, 
other.  The  latter  brings  her  within  little  more 
hours*  distance  of  London  ;  and  the  (adiity  of  in- 
se  thence  arising  has  more  than  indemnified  her 
I  of  the  posting  business.  The  Nen,  also,  and  the 
Mjs  canab  uniting  with  that  river,  give  to  Nor- 
on  the  advantage  of  a  water  communicdtion  with 
man  Ocean,  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  ai^ 

• 

I  ampton  is  a  bor.  by  pre»crlption,  and  has  received 
royal  charters,  the  last  being  granted  in  the 
eo.  III.  By  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  it  has  been 
I  into  8  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  ft  other 
en,  and  18  counciHors ;  having  also  a  c«immission 
peace  under  a  recorder,  and  a  court  of  record  for 
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dvQ  stilts.  Corp.  rev.  to  1848-49,  10,018/.  The  assises 
for  the  CO.  are  neld  here  to  spring  and  summer ;  and 
quarter  sessions  In  Jan.,  April,  July,  and  Oct.  A  county 
court  is  also  established  here,  before  which  1,013  plainu 
were  entered  to  1848.  The  bor.  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the 
R  of  C.  since  the  relan  of  Edward  L ;  the  right  of  voting, 
previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  betog  to  inhabitant-house- 
holders occupying  a  distinct  dwelling  for  6  months  pre- 
viously to  the  dection,  and  not  having  received  alms  for 
It  months.  {Boumd.  Rep  )  The  electoral  limits  were 
left  untouched  bj  the  Boundary  Act,  and  in  1849-ftO,  It 
had  1,819  reg.  electors.  Northampton  is  likewise  the 
prindpal  polltog-place  and  el<>ctlon  town  for  the  S.  div. 
of  the  CO.  A  large  cattle  market  is  held  every  Saturday, 
and  there  are  smaller  markets  on  2  other  days.  Exten- 
sive horse  and  cattle  fairs,  attended  by  jobbers  ttom 
all  parts  of  England,  Feb.  20.,  April  6.,  Blay  4.,  and 
Aug.  ft. 

After  the  Norman  conquest  VorA-Bamhmet  which, 
according  to  the  Domesday  Surrey,  had  then  only  40  bur- 
gesses,  was  given  by  William  I.  to  Simon  St.  Lis.  who 
built  a  castle  here  (now  marked  only  by  an  earth.mound, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  present  town).  Numerous  synods 
and  parliaments  met  here  during  the  suoeeedtog  reigns ; 
and,  at  the  begtonlng  of  the  ISth  century,  Northampton 
was  considered  of  suffldent  importance  to  have  a  mint. 
In  the  rdgn  of  Henry  111.  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish a  luiversity  here,  omsisting  of  emigrant  students 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  but,  though  the  scheme 
was  at  first  sanctioned  by  the  king,  a  mandate  was  after- 
wards issued  to  compel  the  students  to  return  to  tbdr 
old  seminaries,  and  to  forbid  the  continuance  of  the  etta- 
Mishment.  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  its  ndghbourhood 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  (fought  10th  July,  1400). 
between  Henry  Vi.  and  the  Earl  of  Bfarch  (afterwards 
Edward  IV.),  In  which  the  former  was  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner.  In  1643,  the  town  was  sdzed  by  Lord 
Brooke,  who  fortified  It  for  the  parliament.  In  1063, 
Northampton  suffered  greatly  from  a  flood,  and  In  1675 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  flre,  the  loss  of  property  b<  ing 
estimated  at  IfiO.OOQf.  To  this  calamity,  however,  may 
be  attrllHited  the  Increased  width  and  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  streets,  for  which  it  is  remarkable  above 
most  other  provincial  towns. 

Northampton  has  been  long  cdebrated  in  the  annals 
of  life  insurance  firom  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Price 
having  founded  his  famous  table  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
on  the  register  of  the  deaths  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints 
in  this  town.  But  this  table  was  far  ttom  bdng  accurate 
at  the  time  when  It  was  fVamed,  and  Is  now  very  wide  of 
the  mark.  And  though  it  had  represented  the  mortality 
in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  quite  correctly,  that  was  much 
too  narrow  a  basis  to  be  taken  for  a  representation  of  the 
average  mortality  of  England.  The  mortality  in  All 
SaInU  from  173A  to  1780  was  about  1  to  30*4 ;  and  it  Is 
now  only  I  to  48'ft. 

Mr.  Farr  has  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  8th  Anntial 
Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  an  extremdy  elaborate 
ana  learned  account  of  Northampton,  and  of*^  the  errors 
in  Price's  morUiity  Ubie.    (Pp.  »9— 32S.) 

NORTHFLEET.    &v  Gravbxrmo. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  merit,  co.  of  England, 
bdng  the  most  northerly  of  the  kingdom  :  having  N.  a 
small  detached  portion  or  Durham,  by  which  it  Is  sepa- 
rated from  Scotland.  E.  the  Gutmmn  Ocean,  S.  Durham, 
and  W.  Cumberland,  and  the  cos.  of  Roxburgh  and 
Berwick,  In  Scotland.  Area,  1,197,440  acret,  of  which 
about  800,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 

rture.  It  exhibits  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil, 
is  divided  from  Scotland  and  Cumberland  by  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  a  portion  of  the  Pennine,  or  great 
central  range  of  mountains,  which  stretch  out  into  ex- 
tensive moors,  and  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  W.  parts 
of  the  CO.  with  thdr  ramiflcations.  There  are,  however, 
very  extensive  tracts  of  low  land  along  the  coast,  and  in 
the  vales  of  the  Ck>quet,  Tyne,  and  other  rivers,  the  soil 
of  which  consiits,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  strong  clay  loam, 
and  is  very  fertile.  The  Cheviot  Hills  are  mostly  covered 
with  fine  verdure,  affording  excellent  pasture  for  the 
peculiar  and  valuable  breed  of  sheep,  called  by  their 
name,  and  now  so  widely  diffused ;  hut  the  mountains 
and  their  oflkets  belonging  to  the  Pennine  range  are 
mostly  covered  with  peat  earth  ;  and  are  bleak,  dreary, 
covered  with  heath,  and  toterspersed  with  swampy  mo- 
rasses. The  climate  varies  with  the  elevation  and  nature 
of  the  soil  (  but  along  the  coast  and  in  the  vales  it  is  dry 
and  early.  Northumberland  is  distinguished  by  its  im- 
provements, and  is  now  one  of  the  best  cultivated  cos.  of 
the  empire.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  principal  com 
crops ;  but  barley,  beans,  and  peas  are,  also,  extensively 
taiscd.  Turnips  are  an  important  crop  In  the  coast  dis- 
trict ;  they  are  universally  drilled,  and  their  culture  is 
no  where  better  iroderstooa.  Cattle  are  of  various  Inreeds  { 
but  the  improved  short-honu  are  now,  perhaps,  the 

{greatest  favourites.     Estates  of  all  sixes,   but  mostly 
arge.      Farms,  also,  large,  and  tbdr  occupiers  distin- 
guished by  their  superior  totelUgeoce  and  enterprise; 
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Famw  raostty  held  on  leaMs,  TaiTing  from  7  to  U  and  21 
yean.    Farm-houMt  and  cottaget  iood.    Arerage  rent 
of  land  In  1843, 13«.  1  IfdL  an  acre,  with  the  exception  of 
thoee  carried  on  at  Newcastle  (which  lee),  manufactures 
are  of  no  importance.    Pit-coal  forms  the  staple  produce 
of  Northumberland,  and  Is  raised  and  shipped  in  rast 
quantities  fnm  the  Tyne,  for  the  supply  of  London  and 
other  ports  on  the  B.  coast,  and  for  exportation.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  mar  mention  that  of  8,553,706  tons  or  coal 
shipped  coastwise  flrom  the  diflbrent  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  In  1649, 8,143,380  were  shipjned  from  Newcastle. 
(Pari.  Paper ^  No.  A12.  Sess.  1850.)  The  pitmen,  who  are 
a  numerous  and  Important  class,  receive  wages  varying 
from  15*.  to  86f.  a  week,  and  are  honourably  distinguished 
among  the  working  classes  liy  their  superior  comforts 
and  enjoyments.      Their  houses  are  generally  clean, 
roomy,  and  well  furnished ;  they  live  well,  are  but  little 
influenced  by  political  agitation,  and  are  more  orderly 
and  decidedly  less  addicted  to  ardent  spirits,  cock- fight- 
ing, and  such  like  demoralising  sports,  than  they  were 
80  years  ago.    (  MHmiet  qf  Committee  qf  Ommcil  on  Edu- 
cation^ p.  61.)    Exclusive  of  its  coal,  Northumberland 
has  mines  of  lead  and  Iron,  and  abundant  supplies  of 
limestone  and  sandstone ;  the  ouarrles  of  the  latter  at 
Gateshead  Fell  supplying  the  **  Newcastle  grindstones," 
so  fkmous  in  most  parts  of  the  world.    FrineipjU  rivers, 
Tyne,  Coquet,  Alne,  BIylh,  Wansbeck,  and  TUl.    Prin- 
cipal towns,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  N.  Shields,  Mor- 
|>eth,  &o.    It  returns  (inc.  Berwick)  10  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  eo.,  a  each  for  the  bors.  of  Berwick 
and  Newcastle,  and  1  each  for  Morpeth  and  Tynemouth. 
Registered  electors  for  the  ca  in  1849-50,8,272;  being 
8,063  for  the  N.,  and  5,029  for  the  S.  division.    The  co. 
Is  divided  Into  6  wards  and  88  pars. ;  and  had.  In  1841. 
48,710  Inhab.  houses,  and  250.278  inhab  ;  of  whom  121.1268 
were  males,  and  129.010  females.    Sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  In  1848-49, 81,607/.    Aonual  value  of 
real  propertyin  1815.  1.291,41V. ;  do.  in  1843,  1,542,434/. 
NORTHWICH,  a  market-town   and  township  of 
England,  par.  of  Great  Budworth,  hund.  of  its  own 
name,  oo.   Chester,  on  the  Weaver,    I64  m.   E.N.B. 
Chester,  and  155  m.  N.W.  London.    Area  of  tnwnship. 
900  acres.    Pop^,  In  1841,  1,868.    It  has  an  aoHquated 
appearance,   with  badly  paved  streets.     The  church, 
which  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Great  Budwortl^  is  a 
large  building,  with  a  semicircular  choir,  remarkable  for 
the  curious  decorations  on  the  roof  of  the  nave.    There 
are  places  of  worship,  also,  for  Wesleyan-Methodists  and 
Independents,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.    A  gram, 
mar-school  was  founded  in  1658 ;  It  Is  handsomdy  en- 
dowed, and  the  government  Is  vested  In  12  trustees,  who 
appoint  both  the  masters  and  the  f^ee  scholars.    There 
is,  also,  a  charity-school  for  12  poor  children.  Northwicb 
Is  one  of  the  wtckeg  or  salt.towns  of  Cheshire,  and  vast 
quantities  of  salt  are  annually  produced  In  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.    The  salt-mines  are  very  extensive ;  they 
have  been  wrought  since  1670 ;  and  the  quantity  of  s^t 
obUined  fh>m  them  Is  greater,  probably,  than  Is  obtained 
from  any  other  salUmines  in  the  world.     In  ita  solid 
state,  when  dug  ttom  the  mines,  the  salt  Is  not  suflBdeotly 
pure  for  use.  and  Is  unt  to  Frodsham  and  other  places 
on  the  S.  side  the  Mersey,  where  it  Is  refined,  t^  being 
dissolved  in  sea-water,  and  afterwards  separated  by  eva- 
poration and  crystallisation.    By  far  the  largest  quantity, 
however,  of  the  salt  now  produced  in  Cheshire  Is  obtained 
ttom  the  brine  springs.    The  brine  is  first  pumped  up, 
principally  by  means  of  steam-engines.  fWmi  very  deep 
wells,  and  Is  collected  in  reservdrs,  where  it  is  some- 
times saturated  or  strenvthened  by  an  admixture  of 
crushed  rock-salt.    The  business  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  Is  estimatfd  that  above 
800,000  tons  are  annually  produced  In  Northwich  and  Its 
vicinity.    A  considerable  number  of  the  inhab.  are  also 
employed  In  the  cotton  manufiurture.  It  has  every  fadli^ 
for  water-carriage  by  its  position  on  the  Grand-Trunk 
Navigation,  and  it  is  close  to  the  Grand-Juncti<Hi  Bail- 
way.    It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the 
N.  div.  of  Cheshire.    Markets  on  Friday ;  a  large  cattle 
iklr,  April  10. ;  other  Iklrs,  Aug.  2.  and  Dec.  6. 

NORWAY(Norw.  Nbrg^  Germ.  Nbrvegpn'), 
a  country  of  N.  Europe,  forming  the  W.  portion 
€»f  the  gnat  SJcandinavian  peninsula,  and  at  pre- 
sent united  to  the  crown  or  Sweden.  It  extends, 
including  Norwe^dan  Liqpland.  between  theSSih 
and  71st  degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  5th  and  31st 
of  £.  lonA. ;  haying  £.  Russian  Lapland  and 
Sweden,  S.  the  Skagerrack,  separating  it  fVom 
Denmark,  and  W.  and  N.  the  North  Sea^  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans.  Its  entire 
length  fhmi  the  Naze,  iu  moat  S.  promontory, 
to  the  North  Cape,  is  upwards  of  1,100  m.  Its 
breadth  varies  groatly ;  in  Norrland,  near  its  N. 
extremity,  it  may  average  about  50  m. ;  but  to- 
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wards  the  S.  it  is  as  much  as  SSOm.    The 
ftc,  of  Norway,  have  been  estimated  as  follows 
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In  1835,  the  pop.  amounted  to  1,194,827,  vis.  58\a8l 
males,  and  609,446  females,  the  ratio  of  the  two 
being  as  100  to  104. 

Pkytical   Geograpk^.  —  The  diief  physical  d 

terisucs  of  Norway  are  its  JDeU*  and  rtords  t  the  first 
being  lofty  mountain  plateaux  in  the  interior,  and  thm 
second  deep  indentations  or  arms  of  the  sea  all  rmad 
the  coast.    Nearly  the  wh<^  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  mountains.     The  main  chain,  called  the  Ki6lea 
(or  keel),  forms  the  line  of  separation  between  Nor- 
way  and  Sweden,  as  far  S.  as  lat.  6aP ;  but  th«Dc»- 
forward  it  tends  to  the  S.  W..  under  the  names  of  Dovre- 
Oeld,  LannQeld,  ftc.,  forming  the  watershed  betwoco 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Skagerrack  on  the  S.Bm  and 
the  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  on  the  W.    Many  of  tha 
Norwegian  mountains  rise  to  ihnn  6,000  to  a,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  SnedicKta,  (lat.  CiP 
iS^,  long.  90  40^),  8,120  ft.  in  height,  has  been  long  con- 
sidered  the  most  elevated  point  of  land  ;  but  it  Is  now 
supposed  that  the  Hurunger  FJeld,  in  the  prov.  Bergen, 
Overton  the  former  by  at  least  700  (t    (LoAv.  P*  AS.) 
The  PhrdB  have    been   sometiaies   compared  to  the 
Scottish  friUui  but  they  are  g«ierally  smaller  than  the 
latter,  and  rather  resemble  the  Scottish  salt-water  locks. 
They  are  most  numerous  on  the  W.  coast,  where  the 
Sogne  and  Hardanger  Fjords,  with  their  cootinuatioiUL 
stretch  inland  for  at  least  100 m.  in  a  direct  line;  nd 
are  of  the  greatest  use  as  means  of  communication. 
Norway  has  numerous  rivers,  some  of  wbkdi,  as  the 
Glommen,  Lougen,  Drammen  Nid,  kc^  all  taking  a 
S.S.E.  direction,  are  of  large  sise ;  but  their  courses  are 
so  beset  with  cataracU,  that  they  are  of  little  service  for 
navigation.    Lakes  are  numerous  In  the  B.  half  of  the 
country,  but  none  of  them  can  be  compared  in  respect  of 
extent  to  the  lakes  of  Sweden.    The  W.  coast  is  nncd  in 
iU  entire  extent  by  a  vast  number  of  islands.    The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  LoHbden  group  (whidi  see  anl^, 
p.  191.)    The  shores  of  Norway  (like  tlie  W.  coasU  of 
almost  all  countries  in  high  latitudes)  are  iron-bonnd, 
and  difficult  of  access ;  and  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Loflbden  Isles  Is  the  celebrated  MaeUtrom,  wnich  in- 
spires the  Norwegian  fishOTmen  with  as  much  terror  as 
Charybdis  did  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  If  editam- 
nean ;  and,  perhaps,  with  more  reason. 

Oeoloof.  ~-  The  formations  of  Norway  are  for  the  most 
part  primary.  The  mountains  vrere  long  suppa«ed  to 
consist  almoat  exclusively  of  granite,  but  In  reality  this 
rock  is  far  teona  common.  The  most  abundant  rock  Is 
gneiss  i  nest  to  which,  though  by  no  means  so  widely 
difibsed,  is  mica  slate,  resting  upon  and  alternating  with 
the  gneiss ;  and  In  beds  suoordinate  to  both,  are  lime- 
stone, quarts,  and  hornblende.  Upon  the  hirii  table 
lands,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  blo<^  ora  coo- 
glomerate  rock,  in  which  pebbles  of  quarts,  feldspar,  and 
other  crystallised  substances  are  embedded,  and  wlUch, 
being  smooth  and  rounded,  have  evidently  been,  during 
a  remote  but  lengthened  period,  suhiact  10  violent  fHe- 
tion.  Mr.  LyeU  {Princip.  of  Geoioa>  1-  336.)  denies  the 
occurrence  of  vtrfcanic  acuon  anoeartbquakes  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula;  but  his  opinion,  though  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  diflfbrs  fWm  the  statements  of 
some  recent  travellers,  (h)m  which  It  would  seem  that 
earthquakes  are  not  nnfVequent.  and  that  the  phjrslcal 
appearance  of  the  country,  especially  of  iU  Qords,  aimosi 
demonstrates  that  it  has  at  a  distant  period  been  upheaved 
bv  volcanic  action.  (See  Lain^s  Nonoaw,  pp.7&b  7(— 
114,  &c.) 

Tke  eUmate  must,  of  course,  vary  greatly,  aecoidint 
to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  dlflbreocs 
of  latitude;  but  generally  the  summers  are  short,  and 
the  changes  sudden  and  extreme.  From  lat.  S(P  to  5fiP 
the  average  temp.  Is  about  Affi  Fahr. ;  and  there  is  do 
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it  BMip-f0§loo.  TIm  mbm  ^t^ffttoiift  md  fruits 
u  In  England,  •xcept  aprlcoca  and  peadM*. 
MToodt  CMue  at  69^.  From  aSP  to  OCP  the  average 
is  about  440  Fahr. ;  all  Undt  of  grain  grow  here 
best  solU,  and  tbe  same  fridt  tree*  at  before,  bat 
the  plum  ceases  to  rtpea.  From  W>  to  61<>  tbe 
;  temp,  on  tbe  coast  Is  4r>  {  tai  the  Interior,  4\o. 
diTlslon  the  pine  and  Norway  flr  becoaM  tbe  jm. 
int  forest  trees,  with  b(rch,hasd,  and  aqwM.  The 
sses ;  and  bcrond  6P  tbe  oak  is  not  seen  in  per- 
.  Tbe  principal  crops  are  rje,  oats,  flax,  and 
but  wheat  rlpeas  in  teToarable  sltoatioos.  Be- 
)P  and  6y=>.  the  average  temp,  is  about  40O ;  all  tbe 
n  fruits  sttll  ripen ;  as  will  wheat,  in  certain  places ; 
s  grain  is  very  precarious  and  little  culrlrated. 
;20  the  ash  is  scarcely  seen.  The  region  between 
1 63P  comprises  tbe  highest  land  in  the  country, 
)  upper  5,u00  ft.  of  the  Doone  FJeld  is  covered  with 
lal  snow.  The  average  temp,  of  tbe  valleys  in  this 
about  99P  Fahr.  Beyond  6S<>,  peas  begin  to  be 
ous,  cabbage  ceases  to  come  to  perfecaoo,  lax 
r  ripens,  and  wheat  is  not  seen,  except  near  tbe 
st  in  small  qiiantitles ;  but  the  pine  and  flr  tribes, 
mountain-asb,  and  aspen  ttoumh.  From  689  to 
;  hardier  fruiu  ripen  in  sheltered  situations  only, 
s  begin  to  be  a  precarious  crop.  From  64(>to  65^, 
:s,  and  barley  ripen  ;  but  beyond  66P,  neither  oats 
r  fhiit,  except  currants,  succeed;  and  the  pine 
to  degenerate.  Respecting  tbe  climate  of  tbe 
'  ftuther  N.,  $ee  LAriANO,  mmU,  p.  189. 
^s  begin  to  be  lighted  in  Christiania  in  the  middle 
:..  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  till  the  middle 
;  the  summer  then  advances  rapidly,  and  the 
meter,  in  July,  often  rises  at  noon  to  above  WP 
but  the  beau  are  of  short  duration ;  frosts  fre. 
occurring  in  the  latter  end  of  August.  The 
ist,  though  provert>ially  rainy  and  damp.  Is  not 
thy:  in  the  interior,  the  atmosphere  Is  osuallr 
I  bracing.  In  some  places  vegetation  Is  so  quick 
a  com  Is  sown  and  cut  within  six  weeks. 
r,  AgrtemUmre^  ^.  —  Norway  is  essentially  an 
tural  and  pastoral  country.  In  1835,  of  a  total 
op.  of  585,581,  of  whom  434.^67  were  above  10 
r  age,  309,000  were  connected  with  agriculture, 
as  proprietors,  farmers,  or  flurm*  servants,  Jour- 
I,  country  paupers,  Are.  1B308  were  estimated  to 
aged  In  navigistlon  and  the  fisheries;  SS.I46  in 
rce  and  manufactures:  1,193  were  government 
,  3,104  pensioners,  and  4,730  pauper  inhabs.  of 
Only  about  100th  part  of  the  entire  surfkce  is 
Ml  to  be  under  culture,  or  otherwise  productive, 
way  is  a  country  where  the  feudal  ^stem  was 
•stabllshed,  the  land  Is  mostly  the  property  of 
ho  cultivate  It.  Such  land  Is  termed  tMloA  s 
I  iu  origin  probably  tbe  same  with  the  German 
lei,  or  noble,  since  It  carries  an  equivalent  mean* 
JI  IU  appUcsitloos.  Udal  land  Is  noMe  land,  held 
■  under  no  superior,  not  even  the  king ;  bat  by 
le  right  by  which  the  crown  itself  is  held.  It  Is 
ed,  consequently,  without  charter,  and  Is  not 
to  fines,  escheaU,  forfeitures,  nor  personal  suit 
ice  ;  nor  to  any  of  the  burdens  alfectiDg  land  held 
al  tenure  direct  from  the  sovereign,  or  from  his 
r  vassal.  The  succession  to  land  is  not  vested  in 
est  male  heir.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  kindred 
idalnun  in  possession  are  what  Is  called  o4eU' 
.0  his  land,  and  have,  in  order  of  consanguinity,  a 
interest  in  it,  called  odeUbmttm  ret.  Hence,  if 
iilman  in  possession  should  sell  or  alienate  his 
he  next  of  kin  Is  entitled  to  redeem  it  on 
ig  the  purchase  money;  and  If  be  should  de> 
)  do  so.  It  is  in  tbe  power  of  the  one  next  him 
m  his  oddsbaam  ret.  Formerlv  the  power  to 
I  estates  was  unlhnlted  in  point  or  time ;  but  as  a 
»f  this  sort,  by  rendering  tbe  title  of  tbe  occupier 
e,  prevented  him  from  makhtg  any  Improve- 
the  right  of  redemption  has  latterly  been  limited 
lin  5  years  of  the  sale:  and  It  has  also  been 
I  that  the  purchaser  shall  be  Indemnified  for  his 
ements.  But  though  this  be  an  improvement  on 
mer  Uw,  no  doubt  tbe  better  plan  would  be  to 
altogether  the  privilege  of  redemption,  by  maUng 
t  absolute  and  final . 

35  the  number  of  taxed  agrkultunsU  was  109,193, 
m  73.634  were  proprietors,  enjoying  the  odels  ret, 
30.568  IndlviduaU,  with  only  the  United  posses- 
use  of  a  ferm. 

18  generally  consist  of  3  dhrlsioas ;  the  In-flcM,  or 
iclosed  for  the  crops  and  best  hay ;  the  mark,  or 
I,  also  enclosed  for  pasturing  tbe  cattle ;  and  the 
a  tract  of  unmeasured  grass  land,  which  Is  some. 
)0  or  40  m.  distant;  and  on  which  chalMs  are 
1,  and  the  cattle  are  pastured  for  3  or  4  months  in 
r.  A  farm  of  average  site  Is  stated  by  Laing  to 
amprised  390  acres,  exclusive  of  the  aeater.  Of 
iteot,  148  acres,  comprising  the  In-field,  were 
i :  oolj  about  one-third,  however,  yt^ded  com  and 


potatoea,  tbe  remainder  beinf  always  In  gnus  for  bay. 
The  outfield  Is  usually  half  cleared,  being  fenced  off 
and  ploughed  hi  patches ;  and  it  is  In  this  division  tha 
the  housemen  or  cottiers,  paying  Amm  8  to  4  dolls,  each 
of  rent,  and  workfaM  at  about  8  skillings  (8dL)  a  day,  with 
their  food,  have  tbdr  houses  and  their  fenced  pieces  of 
land.  The  fkrm  referred  to  above,  supported  80  cows, 
7  horses,  and  a  score  c»r  two  of  sheep  and  goau.  The 
accosnmodsttons  for  tbe  cattle  were  very  good,  the  cow- 
bouse  being  floored  with  timber,  and  lighted  by  gUsa 
windows:  the  cows  were  tended  by  a  woman.  The 
rent  was  900  doUs.  a  year ;  the  taxes,  Inchidlng  tithe, 

rw-rate,  and  all  other  <Urect  assessments,  aanounted 
all  to  about  86  dolls. ;  tbe  Indirect  Uxes.  including 
excise  and  other  duties,  were  inconsiderable.  A  pro- 
perty Uke  this  Is  reckoned  worth  about  4,000  dolls. ; 
and  the  prices  of  ordinary  estates  vary  from  3.500  to 
4JH)0  dollars.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  of  wood: 
they  are  generally  comfortable ;  and  owing  to  the  fiici- 
llty  with  which  they  may  be  constructed,  there  is  but 
little  difference  betwe«i  tbe  residence  of  a  public  frinc- 
tlonary,  a  clergyman,  or  a  gentleman  of  large  property, 
and  that  of  a  bonde  or  peasant  proprietor.  The  division 
of  property  among  children  prevents  tbe  erection  of  any 
splendid  mansions,  or  any  tbhig  asore  expensive  than  U 
proportioned  to  the  property  upon  which  it  stands. 

Except  in  a  few  Ikvoured  spots  tbe  arable  land  Is, 
ceneraOy  speaking,  sandy  and  poor.  Hence,  if  a  few 
days  of  warm  sunsihlne  succeed  each  other  without  rain, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  summer, 
tbe  roots  of  tbe  com  and  grass  are  apt  to  be  burned  up. 
In  autumn,  on  the  eontrary.  the  decreased  warmth  pre- 
vents the  com  frtmi  ripening,  and  not  unusually,  even  in 
favourable  seasons.  It  Is  injured  by  vfolent  autumnal 
rains.  If  r.  Malthus  says  there  are  three  nights  about 
the  end  of  August,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  inm 
nigkis,  on  account  of  their  sometimes  blasting  the  pro- 
mise of  the  felrest  harvests.  (1.  p.  875.)  The  crops  are. 
In  consequence,  extremely  precarious.  Even  in  the  best 
years  a  considerable  supply  of  com  has  to  be  Imported ; 
and  in  bad  years  the  Inhabs.,  especially  in  the  Interior, 
have  to  sustain  the  greatest  privations. 

In  addition  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  soil 
and  climate  the  peasantry  are  said  to  be  deficient  In 
industrr,  and  wedded  to  routine  practices ;  and  a  con- 
siderable influence  is  also  ascribed.  In  the  production  of 
dearths,  to  the  great  consumption  of  com  in  distilleries. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  latter  complaint  is  whollv 
without  foundation.  The  demand  for  com  for  distil- 
lation makes,  no  doubt,  a  greater  quantity  be  sown  in 
ordinary  years  than  If  it  were  prohlMted ;  so  that  in  bad 
years,  when  distillation  almost  wholly  ceases,  there  la 
a  greater  supply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
Rye  Is  the  crop  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  next  to 
it  oats,  flax,  and  potatoes.  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  are  usually  made  by  the  peasants  th<-m- 
selves,  are  better  than  could,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  expected :  evm  thrashing  machines  are  pretty  com- 
mon. 

All  over  Norway  there  are  com  magailnes,  to  which 
the  fermers  may  send  their  stnrplus  produce,  and  whence, 
also,  they  miqr  be  supplied  with  loans  of  com ;  the 
depositors  receiving  at  the  rate  of  I3|  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease on  tbe  com  deposited  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and 
the  borrowers  replacing  the  Quantities  advanced  at 
the  expiratioa  of  the  same  period,  with  35  per  cent. 
Increase.  These  depositories  are  Ibund  to  be  useftil 
in  consequence  of  tne  extreme  precariousness  of  the 
crops.  The  dMference  between  the  increase  allowed 
on  the  com  received,  and  that  diarged  on  the  com 
given  out,  pays  the  expenses.  In  tbe  north,  and  even 
In  other  parts,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  inner  rind  of 
the  flr  tree,  kiln-dried,  and  ground,  is  used,  together 
with  oom  meal,  for  bread.  Some  travellers  have,  strangely 
enough,  and  without  suflBcicnt  information,  denied  tbu 
feet ;  but,  according  to  Laing,  the  use  of  this  material  is 
more  extensive  than  Is  generallv  supposed.  The  inner 
rind  next  the  wood  Is  taken  on  In  flakes,  Hke  foolscap 
paper,  steeped  in  warm  water,  and  hung  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  When  dry  it  is  pounded  in  small  pieces,  mixed 
with  com.  and  ground  on  the  hand-mill.  The  extended 
cultivation  of  the  potatoe  since  the  peace,  has  probably 
placed  the  Inhabs.  of  the  lower  country  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  generallv  using  it ;  but  those  in  the  higher  parts 
use  it,  more  or  less,  everr  year.  It  is  not  unpalatable,  but 
is  costly.  The  value  of  the  tree,  left  to  perish,  would 
buy  a  sack  of  flour,  if  the  English  market  were  open. 
**  The  Norwegians  starve,  and  we  shiver  In  our  dwel- 
lings, though  each  country  has  the  means  of  relieving 
the  other  with  advantage  to  itself;  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  colonies  and  other  interests,  which  add 
little  to  the  w<dl-belng  of  the  people  of  Great  Britahi." 
{Laing,  340,  341.) 

The  most  profiti^le  branch  of  raral  industry  Is  cattle 
breeding.  The  cattle  are  small  in  the  bone,  thin  skinned, 
usuallv  red  or  white,  and  obviously  of  the  same  stock 
with  the  common  unhnproved  breed  in  England,  France, 
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and  Gornumj  The  cowi  give  excellent  m^k,  and  dairy 
produce  enter*  largolj  into  the  food  of  every  fannily. 
Goats  are  a  C&Tounte  stock,  and  on  every  farm  they 
anpear  more  numerous  than  sheep.  Hogs  are  not  nu- 
merous. The  horses  are,  in  general*  inferior  to  those  of 
Sweden.  The  real  Norwegian  pony,  however,  met  with 
in  the  N.  of  the  country,  is  an  admirable  little  animal, 
fast  going,  hardy,  and  fit  for  a  great  deal  of  work.  A 
few  are  occasionally  imported  into  Scotland.  The  live 
stock  suflfers  firequently  nrom  wolves  and  bears,  the  hunt> 
Ing  of  both  of  wnich  is  actively  pursued ;  but  that  of  the 
laUer  not  so  much  as  formerly,  the  price  of  bear  skins 
having  greatly  fallen.  The  elk,  and  manv  kinds  of  game, 
are  found ;  and  in  the  N.  large  herds  of  rein-deer  con- 
stitute the  chief  wealth  of  the  Li^>landers.  Aquatic 
birds  are  so  abundant,  that  the  search  after  their  ^gs 
occupies  a  lainge  share  of  the  attention  of  the  inhabs.  of 
the  coast. 

From  the  want  of  markets,  and  of  other  facilities  for 
commerce,  the  Norwegian  farmer  is  seldom  able  to  con- 
Ti'rt  his  surplus  produce  or  savings  into  money.  His 
object,  indeed.  Is  not  to  raise  produce  for  sale,  but  to 
supply  himself  with  the  various  materials  required  for 
the  food,  drink  and  clothing  of  his  family.  *'  The  food  of 
the  iMbuurers  who  work  for  gentlemen  or  birge  farmers, 
consists  of  black  rye  bread  and  salted  btitter  or  cheese, 
for  breakfast ;  and  boiled  barley  and  a  herring,  or  some 
other  flsh,  with  beer,  for  dinner.  Once  a  week,  and 
sometimes  twice,  they  have  fresh  meat.  The  com- 
mon  people  live  nearly  In  the  same  way,  only  not 
quite  so  well ;  and  some  who  have  large  nmilies  are 
often  hi  great  distress."  {Clarke'i  Tntvels,  x.  448.)  Mr. 
Laing  says  that  the  labourers  get  frequently  at  their 
meals  an  allowance  of  home-made  potatoe  or  com 
npirit.  The  latter  article  is  especially  abundant,  being 
distilled,  without  let  or  hindrance,  on  every  farm.  Great 
quantities  are  drunk,  its  price  being  only  about  14d.  a 
gallon.  The  fisrm  labourers,  called  housemen,  live,  as . 
has  been  stated,  in  cottages  on  the  mark  or  outfield,  at  a 
fixed  rent  for  2  lives,  under  the  obligation  of  furnishing 
a  certain  number  of  days*  work  on  the  main  &rm,  at  a 
certain  rate  of  wages.  A  system,  in  some  respects 
similar,  prevails  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated  dUcrlets 
of  Scotland ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Laing,  the  Norw^an 
houseman  is  better  off  than  the  Scottish  married  mrm 
servant.  Land,  he  says,  belne  of  less  value  in  Nor- 
way, the  houseman  has  more  of  it ;  in  bet,  it  constitutes 
a  complete  little  farm,  keeping  generally  2  cows  and 
some  sheep,  and  producing  a  lull  subsistence  for  a  fii- 
mlly.*  Tne  law  of  the  country  has  especially  favoured 
the  class  of  housemen.  In  default  of  a  written  agree- 
ment registered  in  the  par.  court,  the  houseman  is  pre- 
sumed to  hold  his  possession  for  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  wife,  at  the  rent  last  paid  by  him.  He  may  give  up 
bis  land  and  remove,  on  giring  6  months*  notice,  before 
the  ordinary  term,  and  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  the 
buildings  put  up  at  bis  own  expense,  which  he  may  have 
left ;  but  tne  landlord  cannot  remove  him  or  his  widow, 
so  long  as  the  stipulated  rent  and  work  are  paid. 

Fitheriti.  —  Above  the  parallel  of  lat.  6So,  agriculture 
and  cattle  rearing  cease  to  be  the  primary  occupations 
of  the  pop.  The  inhabs.  of  Norrland  and  FInmark, 
amounting  to  91,000  persons,  subsist  chiefly  by  fish- 
ing, when  they  are  not  supported  on  the  produce  of 
herds  of  rein-deer.  The  Loffoden  Islands  (see  ante, 
p.  191 .)  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  cod-fishery ;  ana 
the  average  value  of  the  flsh  caught  there  during  the 
winter  has  been  estimated  at  86,5(0/.  The  whiter  flshery 
lasts  (torn  Feb.  to  April :  after  which  the  fishermen  are 
either  employed  by  tne  Kusslxm  merchants,  or  retire  to 
their  homes  to  begin  the  herring  fishery.  Besides  these 
general  fisheries,  m  everv  fiord,  even  at  100  m.  ft-om  the 
sea,  an  abundance  of  cod,  whiting,  haddocks,  flounders, 
herrings,  Ac.  is  cau^t  daily  for  use  and  for  sale,  by  the 
seafaring  peasantry. 

The  Forests  ami  Mines  of  Norway  might  be  rendered 
two  of  its  principal  sources  of  national  wealth.  Fir  timber, 
deals,  ftc.  areamons  the  chief  exports.  But  the  want  of  na. 
vigable  rivers,  cansils  and  roads  occasions  great  difliculties 
in  the  conveyance  of  timber  to  the  coast ;  for  it  is  only 
during  the  spring  thaws  that  the  rivers  or  torrents  are 
deep  enough  to  float  the  timber  down  to  the  fjords.  No 
doubt,  however,  were  the  timber  trade  of  this  country 
placea  on  a  proper  footing,  by  doing  away  with  the  im- 
politic preference  given  to  American  timber,  a  great 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  its  importation  from  Nor- 
way ;  and  the  advantages  thence  arising  would,  it  may 
be  fairhr  presumed,  ifjul  to  the  formation  of  improved 
means  tor  suppling  the  shipping  ports  with  timber  and 
deals.  The  manufacture  of  the  latter  is  the  principal 
branch  of  Industry  carried  on  in  the  country.  They  are 
mostly  shipped  (torn  ChrlsUania,  Drammen,  ftc.  **  Their 
forests  are  of  tlie  most  essential  service  to  the  Nor- 
wcigiaus,  who  apply  their  products  to  an  inflnite  variety 

*  Dr.  Clarfc*.  however,  Mjrt,  thnt  in  th*  ncicfabooilMod  ei  ChriMl' 
■■la,  th* bmunnan  hav* Mldam  land  to  ka^p  a  oow  (x.  4M.) ;  and 
«•  nnitawsaart  thai  thb  U  ftaquaoUy  Um  caat  hi  othar  paru. 


of  purposes.  Their  iswimsini  bommm  seeim  to  consist 
in  the  produce  of  the  flr.  This  affords  materials  for 
building  their  houses,  churches,  and  bridges  —  for  every 
article  of  their  household  furniture — for  constracting 
sledges,  carts,  and  boats — besides  fUel  for  their  hearths. 
With  its  leaves  they  strew  their  floors,  and  afterwards 
bum  them,  and  collect  the  asbes  for  manure.  The  birch 
affords,  in  its  leaves  and  tender  twigs,  a  grateAil  fodder 
for  their  cattle,  and  bark  for  covering  their  houses.  The 
bark  of  the  elm,  in  powder.  Is  boiled  up  with  other  Ibod. 
to  fatten  hogs  :  sometimes  also,  though  rarelv,  it  b  used 
in  the  composition  of  their  bread.**  (CStof»«,  x.  M4., 
8vo.  ed.) 

No  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  hi  Norway ;  but  Be- 
rendish,  between  the  N.  Cape  and  Spitsbergen,  appears  to 
consist  principally  of  that  mineral.  Some  Is  occasionally 
brought  thence  by  Tromsoe  and  Hammerfest  whalers ; 
and,  were  the  forests  raised  to  their  due  importance 
by  better  means  of  conveyance,  it  is  probable  that  coal 
might  be  supplied  to  the  country  in  quantities  which 
would  raider  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  for  fuel  in  a 

{rreat  measure  superfluous.  The  Iron  of  Norway,  though 
nferior  to  that  of  Sweden,  ts  of  excellent  quality,  and 
very  generally  found.  Copper  is  found  at  Roraas ;  and 
near  Rongsberg  a  sliver  muie,  which  has  been  wrought 
for  upwards  of  800  years,  was,  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  accounted  the  rldiest  in  Europe.  In  176f^  It 
produced  ore  to  the  value  of  79,000/. :  it  has  since,  bow- 
ever,  materially  declined.  Lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  a 
little  gold  are  met  with  in  various  places.  At  Waliie  b 
a  salt  mine,  producing  about  20,000  tons  a  year.  Alum, 
asbestos,  marble,  slate,  building  stone,  ftc.,  are  among 
the  other  mineral  products. 

MamtfaeUnres  are  almost  wholly  domestic,  the  di- 
vbiou  of  labour  bdng  carried  to  a  less  extent  in  Norway 
than  In,  perhaps,  anv  other  European  country.  The 
bonder^  or  agricultunu  peasantry,  build  their  own  bouses, 
make  their  own  chairs,  tables,  ploughs,  carts,  har- 
ness, iron-work,  basket-work,  and  wood-work  ;  in 
short,  except  the  window  glass,  cast  iron  ware,  and 
pottery,  every  thing  about  their  houses  b  of  their  own 
make.  The  Norwegian  peasant,  indeed,  unites  most 
trades  in  hb  own  person,  hb  principal  tool  for  exe- 
cuting all  kinds  of  work  hi  wood  being  the  knife  he  <»r- 
rles  in  hb  girdle.  The  shoemaker  and  tailor  go  round 
and  cobble  and  sew  for  a  few  weeks  at  each  village,  get- 
ting their  maintenance,  and  being  commonly  palid  over 
or  above,  in  potatoes,  meal,  butter,  or  other  produce. 
Spinning-wheels  and  looms  are  at  work  In  every  cottage 
and  house  in  the  country;  the  farmers  and  country 
people  spinning  their  own  flax  and  wool,  and  weaving 
their  own  linen  and  woollen  clothes.  An  oflldal  report, 
in  1829,  made  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  esta- 
blishmenU  337,  but  of  these  138  were  distilleries  and  80 
tobacco  factories,  principally  in  Christiania,  Drammen, 
and  Bergen.  There  are,  in  tsKX,  yvrj  few  fUirics  of 
clothing  materiab:  and  few  Manchester  or  Glasgow 
fabrics  are  seen.  No  doubt,  however,  were  greater  fa- 
cilities aflfbrded  to  the  Norway  timber  trade  by  Great 
Britain,  our  manufsctures  would,  at  no  very  dUtant 
period,  supersede  the  ruder  &brics  of  the  Norwegian 
peasantry. 

Commerce. — Foreign  trade  b  In  a  very  depressed 
state  firom  various  causes,  but  principally  firoin  Im- 
politic restraints.  Bergen  and  Trondhjera  were  for- 
merly members  of  the  Haoseatic  Association,  on  the 
decline  of  which  these  towns  retained,  and  still  bold 
separately,  the  same  privileges  they  enjoyed  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  other  members  of  that  bodr,  though 
Christiansand  and  some  other  minor  towns  nave  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  long  strurarte,  in  obtaining  a  share  of  the 
commercial  monopoly.  The  merchants  uid  shopkeepers 
in  Norway  are  all  licensed  burgesses  of  Bergen,  Troodh- 
Jem,  or  other  privileged  towns,  to  which  they  pay  a  cer- 
tain tax  ;  and  each  has  a  certain  tract  or  drde  oeloog- 
ing  to  his  factory,  within  which  no  other  person  is  entitled 
to  Duy  or  sell.  The  imports  consbt  principally  of  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  corn,  spices,  brandy,  wines,  tea,  &c.,  and 
the  exports  of  fish,  timber,  and  other  native  produce. 
The  trade  of  Norrland  and  Finmark  b,  however,  diflbr- 
ent  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  privileged 
traders  do  not  supply  the  inhabs.  of  these  provs.  with 
necessaries,  except  during  the  winter  fishing  season; 
and  as  no  other  Korwegiui  dare  interfere,  the  trade  oi 
these  provinces  b  now  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  whose  ships  have  been,  since  1828,  allowed 
admbsion,  ftee  of  duty,  faito  every  port  N.  of  Tromsoe. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads  and  other  means  of  communication, 
there  b  but  little  internal  trade.  **  Even  in  the  laiigest 
towns,  such  as  Christiania  and  Trondhjem,  there  b  no- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  market  It  b  extremely  difll- 
cult  to  get  a  Joint  of  fresh  meat ;  and  a  pound  of  tnA 
butter  is  an  article  not  to  be  purchased  even  In  the  midst 
of  summer.  Fairs  are  held  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  of  provisiims  that  will  keep 
are  laid  In  at  these  times ;  and,  If  tlib  care  be  neglected. 
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lonTenlences  are  toflbred,  %m  Ksreely  any  thing  Is 
•ueht  retail.  Penoat  who  make  a  temporary 
e  In  the  country,  as  unall  merchants,  not  pos* 
'  fkrms,  complain  heavily  of  this  Inconvenience.'* 
t,  L  372.)  Latterly,  however,  some  Improvements 
n  made  In  the  fkclltties  of  Interchange ;  and  the 
liences  depicted  by  Mr.  Malthas  have  been  In  so 
ibhed. 

Umk  <^^arvdy,estabUBbed  in  ISIft,  has  Us  bead 
Troodhjem,  and  branches  in  Bergen,  Chrlsdanla 
ittiansand.  Its  principal  busineas  consists  in 
ig  In  Its  own  notes,  upon  first  secoritles  over 
r  sum  not  exceeding  two  thirds  the  value  of  the 
,  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  notes  of  this 
at  only  a  trifling  discount  when  compared  with 
ind  Its  psiper  is  in  general  use  la  Norway  instead 
for  sums  above  a  mark.  The  mark  or  ort  of  Ms. 
iriish ;  6  marks  =  1  specienlollar.  Money  being 
nternal  traOc  is  almost  wboUy  condacted  by 
Provisions  are  generally  cheap ;  and  a  dollar  has 
this  respect,  estimated  as  equivaJent  to  a  pound 
In  England :  but  it  should  be  added,  that  the 
ans.  especially  the  Innkeepers,  never  omit  an  op- 
f  of  overcharging  travellers.  The  most  usual 
travelling  in  this  country  Is  with  the  earrMe,  a 
Tinge  formed  somewhat  like  a  shdl,  and  slung 
the  shafts  and  two  cross  bars,  horsed  as  in 
by  the  Csrmers  along  the  road,  at  ttie  order  of 
>n-master.  The  price  of  posting  in  this  manner 
4d.  a  mile.  Steamers  ply  along  the  coast  be- 
tiristUmla  and  Bergen,  but  there  is  no  similar 
Icatlon  nirther  N. 

ttfuni.  —  Though  Norway  be  under  the  same 
ith  Sweden,  she  is  no  more  connected  with  that 
than  Hanover  wwk  formerly  with  Great  Britain, 
(titution  diflbrs  from  tlua  of  Sweden  in  many 
It  respects.  The  Swedish  government  is  In  part 
tical ;  that  of  Norway  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
nnocratlc  assembly  only.  This,  which  Is  called 
king,  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  members, 
75  and  100 ;  about  one  third  of  whom  are  re- 
f  the  towns,  and  the  rest  by  the  rural  districts, 
itive  Norwegian  of  S5  years  of  age,  who  Is  a 
it  any  town,  or  possesses  property,  or  the  Hfe- 
ind  to  the  value  of  SOf.,  is  entitled  to  elect  and  be 
but  for  the  latter  privilege  he  must  not  he  less 
ears  of  age ;  nor  an  ofllcer  of  the  crown  (which 
fpresenUOtve  or  organ  in  the  Norwegian  ttorth- 
a  he  must  have  resided  in  Norway  lor  10  vears. 
ntry  Is  divided  into  election  districts  and  sub- 
according  to  their  pop.  Tlie  mode  of  election 
,  being  performed  through  the  intervention  of 
men.  In  the  towns  one  dectioo-raan  is  chosen 
50  voters  ;  In  the  rural  sub-districts  l>y  every 
s:  the  dMXMiing  of  these  takes  place  in  the  parish 
c  the  end  of  every  third  year.  The  election-men 
it  meet  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  district  or 
il  election,  and  there  elect  among  themsdves,  or 
mg  the  other  qualified  voters  of  the  district]  the 
tatives  to  the  storthing.  In  the  proportion  of  one 
the  number  of  election-men  (or  the  towns,  and 
I  of  those  for  the  rural  sub-districts.  Substitutes 
lose  who  have  the  next  number  of  votes)  take 
s  of  both  election-men  and  menu,  of  the  storth- 
le  event  of  their  unavoidable  absence  from  duty, 
rthing  meets  for  8  months  once  in  S  years,  stfo 
1  not  by  any  writ  from  the  king  or  tne  execu- 
may  be  convened  at  other  times,  tmt  In  that  case 
IS  only  temporary  acts,  which  must  be  ratified 
le  next  ordinary  session,  otherwise  they  do  not 
law.  Bach  storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the 
tliree  years ;  enacts,  repeals,  or  alters  laws ; 
ms  on  the  credit  of  the  state ;  fixes  the  adminis- 
>f  the  revenue ;  impeaches  and  tries  before  a 
r  its  own  body  all  state  ministers.  Judges,  and  its 
mbers,  Ac.    This  body,  when  elected,  divides 

0  two  houses.    One,  called  the  loylMv,  has 

1  corresponding  generally  to  those  of  our  House 
,  and  M  compoied  of  one  foarth  of  the  total 
of  members  of  the  storthing ;  the  other  three 
onstitute  the  odeUtkfng,  or  lower  house ;  and  all 

enactments  must  ori^nate  in  this  division.  A 
h  has  passed  both  houses  usually  becomes  law, 
Ing  the  sanction  of  the  king.  But  the  Norwe- 
thing  enloys  a  right  whkh  no  other  legislative 

in  Europe  possesses.  If  a  bill  pass  through 
sions  In  three  successive  storthings,  on  the  third 
it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal 
.ad  this  right  was  exerted  when  the  Norwegians 
I  their  hereditary  nobility  in  1821 .  Bach  member 
irthing  has  an  aUowance  of  l|  dollar  a  dqr  during 
n. 

ode  of  assembling  the  people  in  the  countrv  for 
isiness  is  simple,  but  carious.  A  budstick,  or 
stick,  about  the  slse  and  shape  of  a  constable's 
ith  a  spike  at  one  end,  is  made  hollow  to  hold  a 
paper,  on  which  are  written  the  oOcial  notice  to 

.11. 


meet,  with  the  thne.  place,  and  oblect.  This  is  delivered ' 
from  the  court-house  of  the  district  to  the  nearest  house- 
bolder,  who  is  bound  by  law  to  carry  It,  within  a  certain 
time,  to  his  nearest  neighbour ;  he  most  transmit  it  to 
the  next ;  and  so  on.  if  the  owner  be  not  at  home,  the 
bearer  Is  to  stick  It  *'  hi  the  house-father's  great  chafr  by 
the  fire-side ; "  and  if  the  door  be  locked  he  must  ftsten 
It  to  the  outskte.  He  who,  by  neglect  In  passing  the 
budstick,  has  prevented  others  from  attending,  pays  a  fine 
for  every  person  so  absent 

Justice^  fc.  •>  The  Norwegian  peasantry  were  never 
adtcripti  glehtB,  subject  to  load  Juolcatorles,  as  in  i^eudal 
countries,  but  subordinate  only  to  thegeaer^  Jurisdlctioo 
of  the  country.  The  small  kings,  expelled  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Harold  HaarCiger,  seem  never  to  have  attained 
the  powers  of  the  great  fwidal  lords  in  other  countries, 
bat  were  always  in  some  dMree  dependeitf  upon  the  ge- 
neral tkingt^  or  courts,  of  the  people.  Trial  tqr  Jury  is  a 
very  ancient  institution  in  Norway ;  but  many  of  the  de- 
taib  in  the  administration  of  Justice  originated  with  the 
Danes.  The  latter  Instituted  the  courts  of  mutual  agree- 
ment, one  of  which  exists  in  each  parish,  the  arbitra* 
tors  being  chosen  by  the  householders  every  third  year. 
Norway  is  divided,  for  legal  purposes,  into  4  ti(ft$  and  64 
9oremkri9€rie$,  In  each  of  the  latter  divisions  is  a  legal 
court,  which  sits  once  a  quarter,  and  in  which  the  soren. 
shriver,  who  presides,  has  only  a  vote  as  a  member  of  the 
Jury,  a  majority  of  wh<nn  decides  the  case.  The  it(fu 
om/t.  consisting  each  of  three  Judges,  with  assessors,  uid 
established  in  the  chief  town  of  each  $tif^  are  the  courts 
of  appeal  from  the  foregoing.  The  hoittle-rel,  in  Chris* 
tiania,  composed  of  a  president  and  eight  assessors,  is  the 
highest  court,  and  one  of  final  resort.  The  special  courts 
are  the  rigs-ret^  or  lagthing,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
military  tribunals.  Judges  are  responsible  In  damages 
for  their  decisions.  C^tal  punishment  has  been  abo- 
lished ;  slavery  in  chains,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
being  the  ordinary  sentence  for  all  kinds  of  criaoes. 

The  religion  is  the  Lutheran;  but  much  ceremony 
still  remains  in  the  forms  of  worship.  Norway  is  divided 
into  ft  bishoprics  and  836  parishes :  the  latter  divisions 
are  verv  extensive,  but  several  are  fr^uently  under  the 
cure  of  one  priest.  The  Incomes  of  the  par.  priests 
amount  to  fr^  800  to  1,600  dolls.,  those  of  the  nshops 
to  4,000  dolls,  a  rear.  iLaimgj  p.  180.)  The  former  are 
paid  br  means  or  rents  from  glebe  lands,  a  small  tithe  of 
com  irom  each  farm,  or  of  fish  in  some  parts,  and  fees, 
and  other  unfixed  sources  of  revenue.  There  are  no 
dissenters ;  ail  sects  of  Christians  are,  however,  tolerated, 
but  Jews  are  excluded  from  settling  in  Norway,  nor  are 
even  suflfered  to  remain  In  the  country  for  more  tlun  a 
few  hours  at  a  time. 

In  1837, 176,783  persons,  or  about  one  seventh  part  of  the 
pop.,  were  receiving  pubUc  iustrmcti<m.  Sohoohnasters 
are  settled  In  each  parish,  who  live  either  in  fixed  re- 
sidences, or  move  at  stated  Intervals  frvm  one  pUce  to 
another,  and  who  frequently  attend  different  schools, 
devoting  one  day  only  In  the  week  to  each.  They  are 
paid  by  a  small  tax  levied  on  householders,  besides  a  per- 
sonal payment  from  each  scholar,  amounting,  in  the  case 
of  agricnltural  servants,  to  about  8  skills.,  or  half  a 
day's  wages  In  the  year.  Instruction  in  the  primary 
schools  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
singing,  with  sometimes  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
geography.  Almost  every  town  supports  a  superior 
school  >  and  In  IS  of  the  pnnci|ial  towns  is  a  Imrde  skotet 
or  college,  the  instruction  In  which  includes  theologv, 
Itatln,  Greek,  Norwegian,  German,  French,  English, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  Ac.  Christiania  has  a 
university,  founded  by  the  Danes,  In  1811.  which  is  mo- 
delled on  the  system  of  the  German  oniverslties,  but 
differs  from  them  In  the  proCsssors  not  receiving  fSees  ( 
and  in  whldi  the  number  of  students  varies  from  600  to 
800.  (Brmtner.}  Thwe  are,  also,  schools  of  drawing 
and  architecture,  commerce  and  navintion,  and  other 
spedal  sdiools.  Sunday-schools  have  oeen  wkMy  esta* 
bllshed ;  and  the  Society  of  Public  Good  maintains  a 
puMic  library  in  most  pars,  of  the  kingdom. 

The  press  in  Norway  is  altogether  flree.  Bveiy  man 
is  at  liberty  to  print  and  palish  what  he  pleases,  bning 
responsible,  however,  for  what  he  does  print.  No  lax 
exists  on  newspapers ;  and  somewhat  more  than  BO  are 
published  in  the  kinodom,  besides  several  loleDtifle 
Journals.  But,  notwithstanding  these  aids  to  science 
and  advancement,  Norwegian  literature  Is  nut  in  a  very 
flourishing  state,  and  can  by  no  means  bear  to  be  com« 
pared  with  that  of  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

The  army  of  Norway  consists  of  about  10,000  infantry, 

1,000  cavalry,  1,000  artillerymen,  and  160  engineers  ;  in 

I  all,  12,1A0  men.    A  militia  is  rsJsed  throughout  the  in- 

j  tertor,  into  wtiich  all  males,  between  97  and  30  years  of 

I  age,  must  enter  ;  and  on  the  sea  coast  there  Is  a  kind  of 

marine  militia,  in  which  all  seafaring  men,  and  inliabs.  of 

sea  ports  of  a  certain  age,  must  be  enrolled.    The  napot 

force  conxists  of  6  brigs  and  117  gun  boats.    {,Alm»  de 

Gotka.  IM1.) 

The  ptMtc  repenu*,  for  the  three  years  1830— 1841 ,  waa 
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estimated  in  the  budget  of  the  former  year  at  2.180,000 
doll*. ;  the  expenditure  for  the  fame  period  Is  fixed  at 
2,416.886  dolls. ;  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  from  the 
reserve  ftinds  in  the  hands  of  the  government 

People^  ^c  — The  Norwegians  are  members  of  the 
widely  spr«ul  Teutonic  race.  The  men  are,  in  general, 
rather  small  In  stature,  but  well  made,  and  appear  to 
have  great  muscular  power.  The  Gludbransdal  peasants 
are  sud  to  be  the  most  athletic,  but  they  are  decidedly, 
as  a  body,  shorter  and  slighter  of  limb  tnan  the  moun- 
taineers of  Delecarlla,  in  Sweden.  Their  complexions, 
hair,  &c,  are  fair,  and  resemble  more  of  the  Danes,  and 
other  N.  German  tribes,  than  the  Swedes.  The  dress 
of  the  men  varies  greatly  in  the  different  districts,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  more  gay  and  fancitVil  than  that  of  the 
women :  In  the  towns,  however,  the  upper  classes  have 
fbUy  adopted  the  costume  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
**  The  peasants  possess  much  spirit  and  fire  in  their 
manner,  are  frank  and  undaunted,  yet  not  Indolent; 
never  fawning  on  their  superiors,  yet  paying  proper 
respect  to  those  above  them.  The  principal  mode  of 
salute  is  by  oflbring  the  hand :  and  when  we  gave  them 
a  trifle,  instead  of  returning  thanks  by  a  word  or  a  bow, 
they  shocriK  our  hands  with  great  frankness  and  cordial- 
ity.^' {Cote's  TrtnetM  in  the  North  qf  Europe,  v.  7.) 
They  are  generally  addicted  to  drinking,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  morals  is  said  to  be.  In  other  respects,  higher 
in  Sweden  than  in  Norway.  Women  are  very  gene- 
rally employed  In  field-labour;  and  beggars  are  nu- 
merous, especially  in  the  towns.  The  average  number  of 
illegitimate  births  Is  about  1  in  5 ;  and  in  one  district  it 

was,  from  1826  to  1830,  as  much  as  1  in  3|.  (Latngf  151 .) 
But  Illegitimate  children  are  most  commonly  legitimised 
by  a  legal  act,  and  are  seldom  or  never  abandoned  by 
their  parents.  The  Norwegians  are  extremely  fond  of 
dancing,  music,  and  dramatic  entertainments,  which  are 
the  principal  amusements  introduced  at  their  festivities. 

History Norway  is  Interesting  as  the  original  seat 

of  the  Northmen,  who  made  such  freauent  descents  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  that  remarkable  people  the 
Normans,  who  conquered  and  carried  their  Institutions 
to  England  and  other  of  the  flsirest  portions  of  Europe. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Norway  before  the 
end  of  the  9th  century,  when  Harold  Haarfaffcr  united 
the  whole  cowitry  under  his  dominion.  Cnristianlty 
was  introduced  by  Olaf  I.  in  the  succeeding  century. 
In  1387  Norway  was  annexed  to  Denmark,  to  which  it 
remained  attached  till  1814,  when  the  Allied  Powers 
gave  it  to  the  Swedes  in  indemnity  for  Finland.  The 
Norwegians,  indignant  at  the  transfer,  took  arms,  and 
elected  Prince  Christian  Frederick  of  Denmark  for 
their  king ;  but  the  latter  resigned  the  crown  in  the 
same  year,  and  the  country  has  since  been  united  to 
Sweden:  and  this  union  will  probably  be  maintained 
without  diflBculty  so  long  as  the  Swedish  cabinet  at- 
tempts no  rash  or  violent  changes  in  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  the  country.  (Official  Reports i  Laing*s 
Norway  Is  an  able  work,  but  its  stetements  are  ob- 
viously much  too  favourable,  and  must  be  received  with 
ereat  modification  ;  Bremner's  Excursions,  vol.  i. ;  CoJte, 
IngUs,  Garke^  Barrow^  9[c,  passim ;  Diet.  G^og.) 

NORWICH,  a  city  of  England,  being  a  ca  of  itself, 
and  an  imporUnt  manufkcturing  town,  locally  situated 
in  hund.  Himibleyard,  co.  Norfolk,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  navigable  river  Wensum  (crossed  here  by 
10  bridges),  56  m.  N.E.  Cambridge,  and  96m.  N.N.E. 
London ;  lat.  520  7'  N.,  long.  1<^  I6'  B.  Area  of  the 
city  and  co.  5.920  acres:  pop.,  in  1811,37,256;  ditto,  in 
1821,  50,288 ;  diUo,  in  1841,  60.962:  and  probably, in  1850, 
68*000.  The  co.  of  the  aty  is  of  an  irregular  circular 
torm,  with  an  average  diameter  of  about  64  m.,  the  city 
Itself  standing  a  little  E.  of  its  centre  on  the  slope  and 
summit  of  a  hill,  gently  rising  from  the  river.  The 
buildings  are,  in  a  great  measure,  circumscribed  by  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  which  still  exist, 
particularly  on  the  W.  and  N.  sides  of  the  dty.  The 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  Giles  Street,  and  one  or  two 
more,  are  narrow,  and  so  irregularly  laid  out,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  general  description.  It  has, 
however,  many  handsome  houses,  open  spaces,  &c.,  and 
Is  well  paved,  watched,  and  lighted  with  gas :  and  its 
appearance  from  a  distance  is  remarkably  striking.  The 
castle  and  cathedral  are  the  principal  public  buildings ; 
bat  It  has  no  fewer  than  80  par.  churches,  besides  chapels 
and  other  edifices.  The  castle  (supposed  to  have  been 
built  at  Intervals  between  the  10th  and  12th  centuries, 
by  Canute,  Roger  Bigod,  and  others,)  occupies  a  com- 
manding  eminence  near  the  cattle-market  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  Is  a  very  imposing  object  at  a  distance : 
the  part  now  extant  forms  a  large  square,  on  the  E.  side 
of  which  Is  an  entrance  tower,  recently  restored  on  the 
original  plan.  The  entire  building  formerly  occupied  an 
area  of  23  acres,  and  had  three  nearly  circular  and  con- 
centric lines  of  defence  formed  by  a  wall  and  ditch  ■:  the 
Inner  ditch,  now  laid  out  In  gardens,  still  remains,  in. 


closing  the  Inner  balUum,  and  it  cruiied  l^  m  lemf- 
circular  bridge  of  one  arch,  40  ft  in  diameter,  fbrming 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Saxon  arches  in  tbe 
kingdom.    In  1793  a  co.  gaol  was  commenced  on  the 
Castle-hill ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ditch  was  etKloeed 
with  iron  palisades  and  gates.    Within  tbe  predncu, 
also,  a  new  co.  hall  has  recently  been  erected  hi  tbe 
Tudor  style.    These  modem  additions,  however,  are 
quite  incongruous  with  the  ancient  and  v«ierab>c  ap- 
pearance of  the  original  Norman  fidirlc.    The  cathedral, 
originally  built  in  1096,  but  subsequently  so  repaired  said 
enlarged  thai  It  did  not  assume  Its  present  form  till  tbe 
16th  century,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ecclesi. 
astical  edifices  In  the  kingdom.     The  plan  Is  almost 
wholly  Norman.    It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side  aisles, 
2  transepts,  and  a  choir  with  a  semicircular  R.  end :  the 
whole  length  fh>m  W.  to  B.  is  411  ft,  that  of  the  tran- 
septs from  N.  to  S.  being  191  ft.,  and  the  breadth  of  tbe 
nave  and  choir,  72  ft.    The  cloisters  form  a  square  of 
174  ft  within  the  walls  adjoining  the  S.  side  of  the  nave. 
From  the  intersection  of  the  cross  formed  by  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts,  springs  a  lofty  Anglo-Norman  tower 
of  4  stories,  highly  ornamented  and  surmounted  by  an  ele> 
irant  V^re,  rising  317  ft.  firom  the  basement  of  thechurdi. 
The  W.  entrance  is  extrraoely  beantlfbl,  and  Is  the 
best  point  of  view  fh>m  which  the  cathedral  can  be  seen ; 
but  the  friable  nature  of  the  stone  used  In  its  ooostme- 
tlon  has  caused  a  decay  of  the  more  salient  wnameats, 
and  thus  greatly  diminished  the  external  effect.    Tbe 
appearance  of  the  interior  Is,  on  the  whole,  grand  and 
imposing;  the  architecture,  however,  is  of  vanoos  vraa, 
from  the  Anglo- Nonnan  to  the  Ei^sb-perpendkolar 
style;  and  modem  alterations  and  additions  have  not 
always  been  in  the  best  taste.    The  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment consists  of  a  dean  and  6  prebendaries,  now  5, 
and  having  a  nett  revenue  of  6,2401.,  besides  8  minor 
canons  with  separate  allowances ;  but  it  is  to  be  subiected 
to  various  retrenchments.  The  bishop's  diocese  comprises 
the  whole  of  Norfolk,  with  part  of  Suffolk,  and  tbe  re- 
venue amounted,  in  1838,  to  4,46S/.  The  episcopal  palace 
stands  N.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  site  of  that  built  by 
the  founder :  it  was  erected  In  1318,  and,  after  undergoing 
repairs,  and  receiving  considerable  enlargements  from 
successive  preUUes  since  the  Restoration,  has  become  a 
tolerably  commodious  residence,  attached  to  which  b  a 
large  and  well-laid  out  garden,  comprising  some  ruins  of 
the  hall  belon^ng  to  the  ancient  palace.    Near  the  W. 
front  of  the  church  is  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  had  underneath  acharael. 
house:  It  is  now  used  as  a  fVee  grammar-school.    Near 
It  are  the  two  ancient  gates  of  St  Ethelbert  and  Erping- 
ham ;  tbe  former  is  in  the  decorated  English,  amd  the 
latter  a  fine  specimen  of  the  late  perpendicular  style. 
Among  the  diurches,  which  are  here  more  numerous 
than  m  any  city  except  the  metropolis,  a  few  deserve 
notice  as  good  specimens  of  ancient  architecture.    St. 
Peter's,  Mancroft,  at  the  corner  of  the  market-plare,  Is 
a  large  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  sormoimted 
at  its  W.  end  by  a  lofty  tower ;  the  Inside  is  remarkably 
light  and  elegant,  and  it  has  a  fine  altar-piece  aud  £. 

glinted  window.  The  churches  of  St.  Andrew,  St. 
eorge  Colegate,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Saviour,  pre- 
sent similar  architectural  features,  having  high  towers 
either  of  stone  or  flhit.  Those  of  St  Ethelred.  St  Bene- 
dict and  St.  Julian,  have  round  towers,  and  belong  ap» 
parently  to  the  early  Norman  ten. ;  but  they  have  bren 
much  altered  and  mutilated.  Norwich  abounds,  also, 
with  the  remains  of  other  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The 
common-hall,  in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  consists  of  the 
nave  of  a  church  attached  to  a  monastery  of  Black 
Friars ;  the  workhouse  till  very  lately  occupied  an  old 
Flemish  convent  near  which  is  the  Dutch  church, 
now  used  as  a  chapel  to  the  workhouse,  and  St.  Giles's 
hospital  comprises  portions  of  the  former  church  of 
St.  Helen's.  There  are  2  R.  Catholic  chapels,  7  places 
of  worship  for  Baptists,  3  for  IndependenU,  2  for 
Calvinlst-Methodlsto,  5  for  Wesleyan  or  Primitive  Me- 
thodists, 1  for  Swedenborgians,  1  Unitarians;  besides 
which,  the  Society  of  Friends  have  2  meeting -hou»es, 
and  the  Jews  a  synagogue.  Attached  to  the  va- 
rious places  of  worship  are  numerous  Sunday  schools, 
of  which  about  a  half  are  supported  by  the  Esu- 
bUshed  Church,  and  the  rest  by  (Ussenters ;  the  whole 
fbraishing  religious  instruction  to  upwards  of  7,000  chil- 
dren ;  t>osIdes  which,  there  are  several  endowed  charity* 
schools,  with  national,  Lancastrian,  and  infant  schools, 
either  wholly  or  In  part  supported  by  subscriptioa,  and 
attended  by  about  3,500  children  of  both  sexes. 

The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1318,  and  re- 
stored by  Edward  VI.,  is  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of 
a  corporation  charity,  called  the  Great  Hospital :  It  has 
an  upper  and  under  master,  and  possesses  fellowships 
and  exhibitions  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  The 
boys'  and  girls'  hospitals,  founded  in  the  17th  century, 
are  supported  by  the  produce  of  estates  In  trust  of  tbe 
corporation,  ana  furnish  clothing  and  instruction  to  up- 
wards of  100  children.    Dou^ty*s  hospital,  established 
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and  under  the  tame  patronage,  pfbvlde«  for 
IS  infirm  and  aged  persona;  but  the  principal 
ion  cbaritv  la  St.  Giles's  hospiul,  near  the  ca- 
Dtberwise  known  as  the  '  Great,'  or  *  Old  Man's 
'  maintained  bj  rents  and  other  property,  aver- 
00/.  a  year,  wad  providing  riothlog,  food,  and  a 
pond  for  165  inmates,  besides  senrants.  It  ap« 
>irerer,  that  till  rery  recently  these  trusts  were , 
ensivehr  abused  for  political  purposes.  (Comp. 
MWN.  i7tk  tmd  Wtk  Report^  with  Uun.  Corp. 
ipp.  iT.i 

\  the  charitable  insUtutioos  of  Norwich  sup- 
•y  subscriptions,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
snd  Norwich  hospitals,  occupying  a  large  brick 
erected  In  1771.  and  enlarged  in  1802;  it  has 
klatloa  for  about  190  In-patients,  and  has  about 
I  number  of  out-patients.  Bethlefaem  hospital 
11-codowed  Innadc  estaNishment,  founded  in 
d  at  Thorpe,  about  %  m.  distant.  Is  the  county 
irlun.  Tiie  other  principal  institutions  of  this 
tine  dispensary,  eriuinflnnary,  magdalen  asylum, 
;harity,  and  blino  asylum,  with  numerous  minor 
Qt  associattons,  bible  and  tract  societies,  prori- 
»,  Ac. 

lildings  deroted  to  the  purposes  of  municipal  or 
tdiction  comprise  the  gulldbiill,  a  large  old  bulld- 
l&th  century,  but  subseoueotlymuch  alterc^land 
,  though  even  now  it  be  little  worthy  of  so  Urge 
!.  St.  Andrew's,  or  the  New  Hall,  a  noble  labric. 
y  mentioned  as  having  formed  part  of  an  old 
m  church  t  8.  the  C  untr  Hall,  in  the  castle 
,  a  fine  ana  commodious  building  of  perpendl- 
hitecture  and  recent  construction  ;  4.  the  new 
and  bridewell,  a  modem  and  well  contracted 
itside  the  walls,  near  St.  Giles's  Gate  ;  and,  A. 
gaol  and  house  of  correction,  on  the  castle- 
a  large  but  plain  building,  well  adapted  for 
lie,  the  establishment  being  conducted  on  the 
'  silence,  separate  confinement,  and  hard  labour ; 
nal  prisoners  average  about  80,  the  weekly  cost 
eing  2s.  1  l<f.  (  Pri*.  Imspce.  4M  Rrp )  A  com- 
rom  exchange  was  erected  in  1838 ;  and  the  ca- 
racks  in  Pockthorpe  are  substantially  built  of 
.  enclosing  an  area  of  10  acres.  Norwich  has, 
rge  workhouse,  belongine  to  tbe  united  pars. : 
'xnended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  amounted  in 
..381/. 

the  literary  establishments  is  the  public  library, 
'  formed  in  1784,  and  now  occupying  a  hand- 
icture  in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  on  the  site 
d  city  gaol;  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Lite- 
itution  occupies  a  building  of  recent  erection, 
good  library  and  a  numerous  body  of  subscribers, 
ne  building  is  amuseum,  but  not  connected  with 
i  society.  A  society,  called  the  Norfolk  and 
Art> Union,  has  occasional  exhibitions.  Con> 
held  in  the  common  hall  in  St.  Andrew's  par., 
lusical  festivals  are  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
has  also  a  neat  modem  theatre,  and  assembly- 
news-rooms,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  Two 
rs,  (the  **  Norfolk  Chronicle."  and  *' Norwich 
')  are  published  every  Saturday, 
h  has  been  celebratea  for  its  roanubctures  since 
r  Henry  I.,  when  the  Flemings  first  settled  here, 
luced  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  long  woollen 
led  toor$Udg,  from  the  name  of  the  village  io 
p  business  was  first  established :  the  worsted 
laxine  trade  was  also  greatly  increased  during 
rentury,  by  the  immigration  of  Flemish  weavers 
Low  Countries.  Norwich,  however,  appears  to 
ined  Its  greatest  prosperity  at  tlie  close  of  the 
ry.  when  the  value  of  Its  goods  exported  to  the 
,  Russia,  and  other  places  abroad  (consisting 
camlets  and  camletees,  callamancoes,  worsted 
;ured  stuA,  lastings,  damasks,  and  shawls), 
estimated  to  amount  to  1,000  000/.  a  year,  or  to 
rt  of  the  British  manufkctured  goods  exported 
eriod.  (HatuUoom  Wtav^i^  Rrport,  pisrt  U. 
We  beUeve,  however,  that  this  estimate  is 
ie  mark ;  and  since  then  the  manuCactures 
ch  have  materially  declined,  or  rather,  per- 
e  not  kept  pace  with  their  progress  in  Lan- 
id  tbe  West  Riding  of  Yorlishire,  &c. :  the 
cillties  eqjoyed  by  the  latter,  in  the  command  of 
absence  of  corporation  privileges,  and  the 
:ope  gtveo  to  coropetltiou  and  improvement, 
>led  them  to  produce,  at  cheaper  rates,  several 
lat  were  at  one  time  peculiar  to  Norwich.  In 
plater  part  of  the  yarn  now  used  In  making 
abrics  Is  spun  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
ed  manufacture  of  the  West  Hiding  is  deci. 
e  extensive  and  valuable  than  that  of  Norfolk, 
ipal  fabrics  that  are  at  present  manufactured 
>ut  Norwich  comprise  bandan4S,  bomlMXines, 
noattas,  fiUovers,  or  ornamental  shawls  and 
ders,  gauxes  and  crapes,  princettas  (a  fabric  of 
rp,  wilb  a  worsted  shoot),  silk,  silk  shawls. 


woollen  shawls,  Jacqoard.  eoach-lace,  lustres,  shallis  and 
owmsselines-de-laine,  fnnget,  &c.,  with  sackh^  and 
horse-balr.  In  1839.  there  were  In  the  city  and  its  vi- 
cinity 6,075  looms,  of  which  1,031  were  unemployed ;  and 
of  the  4.0A4  looms  then  at  work,  there  were  3,308  in  the 
weavers'  houses,  and  656  in  shops  and  CMtories :  indeed, 
by  for  the  greaUr  part  of  the  looois  belong  to  fomlllee 
having  only  one  or  two.  The  labourers  at  these  looms 
comprised  3,21 1  men,  and  1 .648  women,  with  195  children. 
In  the  same  ye^r,  two  silk  mills  employed  731  hands, 
three  worsted  mills  385  hands,  two  wnoUen  mills  39  hands, 
and  one  cotton  mill  ISO  hands,  making  a  total  of  eight 
mills  wrought  br  a  power  (chiefiy  steam)  of  151^  horses, 
and  emploring  1.3H5  persons.  The  grots  wages  of  the 
weavers,  whm  taWj  employed,  range  between  8s.  and  Sfie., 
those  engaged  on  fillovers,  shallis,  and  fine  bombasines, 
earning  from  15f .  to  Sfts.  a  week ;  but  when  **  play-time  ** 
and  expenses  have  been  deducted,  the  average  nett 
wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  said  to  amount  to 
only  7s.  id.  a  week ;  but  thla,  we  believe,  is,  speaking 
generally,  below  the  mark.  A  power-loom  foctory  m 
mohair  (or  Angora  wool),  established  at  Lakennara 
(one  of  the  oot-townshlps),  employed  alKMit  400  lumds, 
chiefiy  children.  As  respects  the  health  of  the  weavers. 
Dr.  Mitchell  reported  to  the  hand-loom  commissioners, 
that  Norwich  Is  most  fovourably  situated,  the  ground 
being  on  a  bed  of  gravel  over  a  substratum  of  chalk ; 
that  the  working  people,  weavers  included,  have  a 
fresh  and  healthy  complexion:  and  that  the  physical 
condition  of  the  weavers  Is  much  better  than  that  of  the 
same  class  in  Spiulfiehis.  Epidemics,  however,  occa- 
sionally prevail,  as  in  Bethnal  Green;  but  not  to  the 
same  extent,  or  so  continually,  owing  to  the  better  air 
and  house- ventilation  usual  in  Norwich.  The  prevalent 
diseases  are  dyspepsia,  consumption,  female  disMses,  and 
those  belonging  to  children,  which  last  are  attended 
with  a  large  morUlity.  (Handloom  Wetnert'  Rrp.  ii. 
330.)  On  Sunday,  the  work  people,  especially  the  wo- 
men, are  well  dressed ;  In  general  th^  attend  divine 
service,  and  dnmkenness  prevails  less  than  in  most  large 
towns.  Frugality,  however.  Is  said  to  be  little  practised ; 
few  save  anv  thing  when  they  have  the  means;  and 
when  work  is  scarce,  they  are  in  the  greatest  distress. 
The  industry  and  morals  of  the  people  have  suffered 
materially  from  their  frequent  strikes  and  riots ;  from 
the  disunion  among  the  master-manufacturers;  the 
p.nrty  spirit  which  pervades  all  classes,  and  the  election- 
eering abuses,  for  which  Norwich  is  pre-eminent. 
{Httiulloom  W.  Rfp.,  II.  333—330.) 

Besides  its  worsted  and  silk  manufoctures,  Norwich 
has  iron  and  brass  foundries,  snuff-mills,  vinegar-works, 
malt-houses,  breweries,  oil,  mustard,  and  corn-mills ; 
but  they  are  not  on  an  extensive  scale.-  Of  late  years  the 
manufacture  of  ladies'  boots  and  shoes  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively introduced  into  Norwich,  and  now  (1850)  forms 
one  of  iu  staple  businesses.  Women  and  children  are 
principally  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  it,  also,  employs  a 

f;ood  number  of  men.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists 
D  the  exportation  of  its  manufactures,  chiefly  to  Lon- 
don and  other  English  ports,  but  partly  also  abroad,  in 
exchange  for  com,  coal,  and  various  other  articles  of 
consumption.  The  town  has,  since  1833,  had  the  im- 
porunt  advantage  of  being  accessible  to  vessels  drawing 
10  fi.  water,  by  means  of  the  canals  connected  with  the 
Lowestoff  navigation  {$ee  Lowbstopp)  ;  and  its  trade  Is, 
also,  materially  promoted  by  the  Eastern  Counties' 
Hallway.  A  branch  bank  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  es- 
tablished here,  and  there  is  a  joinUstock  bank,  called  the 
East  of  England  Banking  Company,  besides  3  private 
banks  and  a  savings*  bank.  The  Norwich  Union  Insu- 
rance Company  is  an  otablishment  of  great  importance; 
it  was  at  one  tune  much  mismanaged,  but  sucn,  we  are 
informed,  is  no  longer  the  case. 

Norwich,  which  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
and  received  its  principal  charter  constituting  it  a  sepa- 
rate CO.  in  14(13,  was  aorerned  before  the  Mun.  Reform 
Act  by  a  mayor,  34  aldermen,  and  60  common  council- 
men  ;  but  by  the  provisions  of  that  act  it  is  divided  into 
8  wards,  and  has  a  mayor,  with  15  other  aldermen,  and 
48  councillors.  The  bor.  has  also  a  commission  of  the 
peace  under  a  recorder,  and  a  sheriffs  court  for  the  re- 
covery of  debts  to  any  amount,  and  a  county  court,  be- 
fore which  1,578  pUints  were  entered  in  1H48:  the  assizes 
and  quarter  sessions  for  tlie  co.  are  also  held  here. 
Corp.  revenue,  1848-9,  11,557/.  Norwich  has  returned 
2  moms,  to  the  U.  of  C.  since  the  2.Mh  Edward  I.,  the 
right  of  election,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  rested 
in  the  freemen  and  freeholders  not  receiving  alms.  The 
electoral  limits  were  led  untouched  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  except  that  the  ca*tle  precinct  was  included.  Re- 
gistered electors,  in  1849  50,  6,539.  Norwich  is  likewise 
a  polling-place  and  pnncipal  election-town  for  the  K. 
div.  of  Norfolk.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
but  chiefiy  on  the  latter,  for  com  and  cattle .  large  horse 
and  sheep  fairs,  day  before  Good  Friday,  Easter-Mon- 
dav,  and  Whit- Monday. 

.  Norwich  is  supposed  to  have  risen  from  tbe  decay  of 
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an  old  Roman  town,  now  known  as  Cattor  8t.  Bdtnnnd'i. 
probably  the  Fenia  Icenorum  of  antiquity.  A  royal 
rartroM  was  erected  here  t>y  the  East-Angles  In  the  6th 
century «  and  a  town  was  gradually  formed  round  it, 
which,  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  so  Im- 
portant as  to  have  a  mint  and  25  par.  chnrches,  with 
iJSW  burgesses.  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  the 
castle  on  Roger  Bigod,  one  of  his  Norman  followers,  who 
probably  erected  the  present  keep.  It  continued  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants  till  the  reign  of  King  John, 
when  It  was  seised  by  the  king,  and  finally  surrendered 
to  the  crown  in  1224.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  1.,  a  colony 
of  Flemings  came  over,  who  were  Joined  by  a  still  grmter 
number  of  immigrants  in  1336,  ft-om  which  time  Norwich 
became  an  important  seat  of  manufactures.  In  1403. 
Henry  IV.  separated  the  city  fk>om  the  co.,  and  made  it 
a  CO.  of  itself  with  peculiar  prirUeges.  lu  prosperity, 
howerer,  owing  to  plague,  scarcity,  and  flrequent  flres, 
had  begun  to  decline,  when.  In  1666,  afresh  immigration 
took  place  of  4,000  Flemings,  who  had  fled  from  the  per- 
■ecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.,  Norwich  declared  for  the  parliament,  and 
waa  occupied  by  its  forces  till  Cromwell  became  pro- 
tector.  It  is  remarkable  in  ecclesiastical  hlstorr  for  its 
numerous  convents  and  other  religious  establishments, 
the  ftinds  of  which  have  in  most  cases  been  converted  to 
charitable  uses,  and  placed  In  the  trust  of  the  corporation. 
Among  other  distinguished  persons,  Norwich  has  given 
birth  to  Matthew  ^rker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth ;  John  Cosin,  hlsbop  of  Durham ; 
Dr.  Kaye,  one  of  the  founders  of  Gonville-and-Caius 
College,  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  author  of 
the  fkmous  work  on  the  Attributes ;  and  Beloe,  the  tran- 
slator of  Herodotus.    {ParL  Papenj  Comm.  Reportty 

NORWOOD,  a  populous  vUtage  of  England,  hunds. 
Brixton  and  WalUngton,  co.  Surrey,  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  a  steep  range  of  nills,  5|  m.  S.  London.  Pop.,  in 
1841. 6,046.  It  is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  chiefly  on  a 
wide  and  elevated  common,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  metropolis  northward,  and  of  the  plains  of 
Surrey  southward.  The  neighbourhood  is  studded  with 
Tillas,  belonging  partly  to  merchanU  and  others  engaged 
in  business  In  the  city,  and  partlv  to  persons  retired  fkY>m 
active  pursulU.  Of  late  years,  Norwood  has  been  a  good 
deal  frequented  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  mi- 
neral spring  at  a  place  called  Baiu-ben,  or  Beulah ;  where 
large  gardens,  laid  out  with  terraces,  plantations,  Ac, 
have  been  opened  to  the  public  for  ffetes,  picnic  parties, 
ftc.  On  the  N.  acclivity  or  the  hill  is  a  handsome  church, 
opened  In  1825  (subordinate  to  Lambeth),  with  a  Co- 
rinthian portico  and  steeple.  There  are,  also,  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independeuts, 
with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  school  of  industry, 
eataUished  here  in  1812,  furnishes  Inttruction  In  read- 
ing, writiag,  and  needle-work,  to  nearly  300  girls.  Here 
also  is  a  large  national  school  for  children  oiboth  sexes, 
and  a  Lancastrian  school,  attended  by  about  200  boys. 
But  the  principal  distinction  of  Norwood  is  the  South- 
Metropolitan  Cemetery.  It  comprises  about  40  acres, 
has  9  nne  chapels,  is  well  laid  out,  and  cost  in  all  fk-om 
70,000/.  to  75,00(M. 

NOTO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  Intend.  Syracuse,  cap.  distr^ 
on  a  hill  near  the  Noto,  and  16  m.  S.W.  Syracuse.  Pop., 
In  1831,  11,156.  U  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Neetmm^  now  called  Vecchto  Noto,  the  surviving  inhabs. 
of  which  removed  thither  after  the  destruction  of  their 
dty  by  an  earthquake  in  16^.  Noto  has  large  squares 
and  regular  streets,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built,  most 
agreeable  citiai  of  the  island  Besides  many  handsome 
private  residences,  it  has  various  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
a  council  house,  lyceom,  hospital,  &c.  Some,  however, 
of  its  public  buildings,  being  on  too  magnificent  and 
expensive  a  scale  for  a  provincial  town,  are  unfinished. 
There  is  in  this  city  an  excellent  private  museum, 
especially  of  medals  and  coins,  and  also  of  antiquities, 
minerals,  ftc.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a 
gymnasium  are  the  prhicipal  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  stood  about  4  m.  N.W.  the  modem  town.  It  is 
rather  unhealthy,  but  Is  surrounded  by  a  very  fertile  tract 
of  country,  in  tlie  produce  of  which  it  lias  an  active  trade. 
{Smiftk'8  Sicily,  p.  177.;  OrtoUmi,  DHionario  deUa  Si- 
ciUa,  ftc.J 

NOTTINGHAM,  a  central  co.  of  England,  hi  the 
l>asin  of  the  Trent,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  York  and  lin- 
coln,  E.  the  latter  and  Leicester,  and  W.  Derby.  It  is 
oval-shaped.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  50  m.  Area,  535,680 
acres;  of  which  about  470,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  The  Trent  partly  traverses  and  partly  bounds 
the  CO.  on  the  B.,  and  It  Is  also  traversed  by  its  important 
tributary,  the  Idle.  Excepting  the  vales  of  the  Trent 
and  Belvoir,  the  surCsce  is  mostly  hilly  and  uneven ;  but 
the  hills  do  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height.  The 
soil  in  the  vales  is  either  a  sandy  or  a  clayey  loam,  and  is 
^«vr  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  Is  principally  sandy  and  gra- 
velly. The  climate  is  redtoned  peculiarly  di^  and  good. 
The  aodaDt  fSorest  of  Sherwood,  the  aoene  of  the  ex^olts 
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of  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions,  anciently  cotereJ 
the  greater  part  of  the  hUlv  portion  of  this  co.  aloog  its 
W.  side ;  but  it  has  long  since  been  disforested,  and  now 
contains  some  magnificent  seats  and  parks.  Agrknltore, 
though  still  susceptible  of  material  improvement.  Is.  oa 
the  whole,  good.  The  Vale  of  the  Trent  is  bmous  for  iu 
crops  of  oats ;  but  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  ctf>- 
bagtBs  are  al  so  extensively  grown .  There  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  grass  and  meadow  land ;  and  irrigation  has 
been  extensively  practised,  particularly  on  the  estate  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  breeding  of  heavy 
black  horses  is  pursued  to  some  extent.  Cattle,  prin. 
cipally  of  the  short-homed  variety.  Estates  of  all  stscs ; 
many  small.  Farms  generally  small,  and  mostly  held  at 
will.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1843,  96s.  Srf.  an  acre. 
Coal  is  abundant  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.  Nottinf. 
hamshire  Is  the  grand  seat  or  the  mannfacCitre  of  bob- 
binet,  or  Nottingham  lace,  and  also  of  the  manufiKtore  of 
cotton  and  silk  stockings.  It  is  divided  into  6  ward% 
1  liberty,  and  285  parishes.  It  returns  10  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.,  vix.  4  (or  the  oo.,  and  2  each  for  the  bora,  of 
Nottingham,  Newark,  and  East  Retford,  whidi  are  iU 
prfaici|Md  towiM.  Registered  electors  for  the  oo.  hi 
1849-50, 7,866 ;  behig  3,817  for  the  N.,  and  8,598  for  the 
S.  division.  In  1841,  the  oo.  had  50,550  inhab.  booses, 
and  249,910  inhab. ;  of  whom  121,731  were  males,  and 
128.179  females.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1848-49,  69.848/.  Annual  value  of  real  psutteHy 
in  1815,  751,626/. ;  do.  hi  1843,  1,142.367/. 

Nottingham,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  and  extensive 
manufacturing  town  of  England,  and  oo.  of  Itself^  locallv 
situated  in  the  above  co.,  or  which  it  is  the  cap^  haoo. 
Broxtow,  on  the  Leen,  about  f  m.  from  its  Jimction  with 
the  Trent,  crossed  here  by  an  old  bridge  of  19  arches, 
14  m.  E.  by  S.  Derbv,  and  108  m.  NIn.W.  Loaxloo. 
Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  is  co>extensive  with  the  co.  of 
the  town,  and  comprises  three  pars.,  2,610  acres.  Pop., 
in  1821,  40,415 ;  do.,  hi  1841,  61,441 ;  and  cstimat«l  in 
1850  to  exceed  57,000.  The  town  stands  partly  at  tlie 
bottom  and  partly  on  the  sides  of  a  steep  red  sandstone 
rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  crownM  by  a  modem 
building,  called  the  castle,  occupying  the  site  of  a  castle 
built  by  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  de- 
molished by  order  of  Charles  II.  The  streets,  ntanyof 
which  rise  above  each  other  in  successive  terraces,  are 
very  narrow,  and  irregularly  laid  out :  two  loi^  tho- 
roughfares ran  neariy  parallel  N.  and  S.,  crocsed  at 
right  angles  by  other  streets;  and  considerable  im- 
provements have  taken  place  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
town.  All  the  streeu  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas :  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  from  two  com- 
panies, and  the  police  is  toferably  effective.  The  markeC- 
eiace,  which  Is  spacious,  and  surroiUKled  by  handsome 
uildings,  has,  at  its  B.  end,  the  new  exchange,  a  quad- 
rangular building  of  four  stories,  erected  at  the  be- 
enning  of  last  century,  and  much  Improved  within  the 
St  few  years :  the  lower  part  comprises  shops,  Ix^eliers* 
stalls,  ftc,  the  upper  stories  being  used  for  assembHes 
and  public  business.  The  county  nail,  on  the  high  pave^ 
ment,  near  St  Bfary*s  chordi,  is  another  v«ry  conspicuous 
edifice,  comprising  two  law  courts,  a  grsind-jufy  room 
and  other  apartments,  for  the  business  of  the  assises. 
Behind  it,  and  connected  by  a  long  covered  passase,  is 
the  CO,  prison,  built  oo  the  edoe  of  a  rock,  bdTow  which, 
at  a  depth  of  70  ft.,  Is  the  densely  crowded  and  low  quar- 
ter, called  the  Marsh.  "  The  building  has  been  altered 
and  enlarged  at  various  times,  but  is  even  now  very  iN 
suited  for  carrying  on  any  efficient  system  of  prisoo  dis- 
cipline :  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  ^isooers  is 
hence  no  easy  task ;  and  the  entire  management  Is  sos- 
ceptible  of  great  Improvement.*'  The  boroogh  house  of 
correction,  or  "  St  John's  "  prison,  so  called  ttvm  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  an  old  monastery.  Is  oooveniently 
situated  for  iu  purpose  ;  and  shortly  after  the  passing  of 
the  Gaol  Acts  was  reH^mstructed,  on  the  prindpWs  of 
classification.  It  comprises  two  sides  of  a  square,  each 
three  stories  high,  possesses  considerable  capabilities, 
and  Is  in  an  efficient  state,  both  as  respects  discipline 
and  general  management.  At  Loitoo,  about  If  m. 
ftrom  the  town,  is  a  small  gaol,  bdonging  to  the  Ho- 
nour of  Peverii ;  but, "  it  is  small.  Insecure,  and  totally 
unfit  for  its  purpose:  indeed,  its  abolition  would  be 
a  public  benefit.*'  (Prison  Intpeeton'  3d  R«p^  U.  96— 
39.)  The  town-hall  is  a  large  building,  three  stories 
high,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  used  as  a  bridewell, 
while  the  upper  apartments  are  used  for  corporate  bu. 
sinefs,  and  other  purposes.  The  other  public  buildtngs 
consist  of  a  small  theatre,  little  frequented.  Uie  cavalry- 
barracks  In  the  Castle-park,  the  foot-barracks,  the  yeo- 
manry riding-house,  now  used  as  a  circus,  and  the  grand 
stand,  on  the  race-course  N.  of  the  town :  with  eight 
churches  and  chapeb,  besides  numerous  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters. 

St.  Mary's  diurrfa,  standing  on  a  bold  eminence,  170  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  meadows,  is  a  crudfons 
structure,  in  tlie  perpendicular  style,  with  an  eU^ant 
square  tower,  rising  from  the  intersectloD  of  tb«  nave 
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ueptib  A  few  yctfs  ifo  It  uMlenr«iift  a  tboroogfa 
oa  a  plan  cooslctent  with  iu  original  archttec- 
id  Is  now  the  haadaomast  church  of  the  town : 
3g  U  a  Ticarage.  of  the  annual  raloe  of  70(V^  with 
house,  fai  the  gift  of  Karl  Manvers.  St  Peter's, 
B  martieC-place,  Is  a  building  of  mixed  architect 
utlT  Saxott  and  partly  Gothic,  with  tasteless 
adoitions,  being  remarkable  chlely  for  its  lofty 
St.  Nicholas,  erected  In  1678,  ou  the  site  of  a  more 
edifice  palled  down  durmg  the  parliamentary 
I  acc«<ant  of  iu  proKimltj  to  thecasUe,  is  of  brkk, 
one  comers:  ft  comfMrues  a  nave  with  S  side- 
ind  has  a  light  appearance  ootstde,  as  well  as  good 
St.  James's  Church,  on  Stan- 
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iU,  in  the  district  called  the  Park,  Is  a  modem 
n  the  perpendicular  stjHe,  with  a  lew  embattled 
SI  Paul's  Church,  of  Oredan  architecture,  with 
:  portico.  Is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards 
)  persona.  It  was  fonneriy  subordinate  to  St. 
bat  has  recently  been  made  an  independent 
parish  church.  Trinity  Church,  a  handsome 
Btrocture,  with  a  tower  and  spire,  fitted  to  ao- 
date  1,400  pwaoos,  is  now  nearly  completed, 
are  numerous  places  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
ig  a  Rom.  Camollc  chapel,  meeting-house  for 
iety  of  Friends,  and  Jews*  synagogue,  connected 
rhich,  as  well  as  the  churches,  are  above  SO 
schools,  attended  by  tbore  5.000  children  of 
Kes.  The  Blue-coat  School  ibmlsbes  clotbing  and 
tlon  to  60  bovs  and  SO  girls;  a  national  schoolhad, 
.  ft70;  and  3  Lancastrian  schools,  484  children: 
re  also  4  other  subscription-schools,  and  A  Infont- 
.  The  free  grammar.school  was  founded  In  1613, 
fore  the  dose  of  the  last  eentary  bad  fallen  into 
but  in  1807  the  establishment  was  reriTed.  and 
(umishee  the  means  of  a  respectable  classical 
on  to  between  dO  and  60  boys, 
other  charities  of  Nottingham  comprise,  1.  Flam- 
•spltal  (founded  ia  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and 
lently  enlarged.)  for  13  agwi  widows,  besides  oot- 
lers  i  i.  Collins*  hospital,  which  provides  ample 
oodation  ibr  94  poor  men  and  women,  with  a  stl- 
nd  allowance  or  coals ;  and,  3.  Lambly  hospital, 
ayed  burgesses  or  their  widows  t  besides  which, 
other  charities  confer  essential  benefits  on  the 
snd  aged  of  both  sexes.  On  Standard  HIU  U  the 
1  hospital  or  Infirmary,  standing  tn  a  spadous 
ire,  and  comprising  a  centre  and  two  winn,  with 
ifry  wards  lor  patMnts,  about  1,300  of  whom  are 
d,  on  an  average,  every  year.  The  lunatic  asy- 
l>ened  in  1813,  is  in  New  Sneinton,  and  has  good 
oodation  not  only  for  pauper  but  other  patients, 
gham  has  likewue  S  dispensaries,  and  several 
tenevolent  Initltutlons,  with  bible,  tract  sodeties, 
nd  there  are  few  towns  in  which  so  much  Is  ex- 
i  in  the  relief  of  the  sl^  and  necessitous  of  the 
ig  classes.  The  three  parishes  of  Nottingham  are 
1  into  a  poor-law  union :  the  malntebance  of  the 
a  1847,  cost  17.6821. 

chief  literary  establishment  of  the  town  is  the 
library  and  news-room  in  the  Market-place,  which 
collection  of  more  than  8,000  vols.,  a  museum  of 
ilogy,  lecture-rooms,  ftc.,  with  an  attached  literary 
.  ^  mechanics'  institute,  established  in  1834.  has 
idcraMe  library,  with  apparatus,  Ac.  Nottingham, 
isues  3  weekly  newspapers,  the  Journal,  Review, 
ercury. 

Ingham  Is  edebrated  as  bdng  the  great  centre  of 
>bbin-net  and  lace  manufecture,  besides  which  it 
,  In  common  with  Derby  and  Leicester,  a  Urge 
y(  the  hosiery-business.  The  flru  attempt  at  tm. 
acture  of  lace  by  machlnenr  dates  as  early  as  1768 ; 
lOUgh  this  was  followed  by  manv  subsequent 
Its  to  shorten  the  tedious  process  of  making  lace 
pillow.  It  was  not  tiil  1808  that  Mr.  Heathcnat,  of 
on,  discovered  the  correct  principle  of  the  bobbin- 
aroe.  and  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention, 
•power,  first  introduced  in  1816.  and  becoming 
il  in  1839-83,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade. 
was  Author  increased  on  the  expiration  of  Heath- 
patent.  Prices  fell  In  proportkm  to  the  Increased 
rtioo;  and  the  Nottingham  lace-frame  soon  be- 
tbe  organ  of  general  supply,  rivalling  and  sup- 
ig,  in  plain  nets,  the  most  finished  productions  of 
s  and  the  Netherlands :  so  much  so  that  large 
ties  were  imunM  Into  those  venr  countries  from 
lace  was  formerly  smuggled  Into  England.  But  the 
>l4ed  of  the  manufacturer  Is  not  so  much  to  produce 
le,  and,  consequently,  high  priced  lace,  for  which  t  he 
d  must  at  all  times  be  very  limited,  as  to  improve 
»ric  and  lower  the  cost  of  the  Inferior  qualities  for 
the  demand  is  comparatively  extensive.  At  pre- 
I8fi0)  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  1300  bobbln- 
d  warp-lace  frames  employed  In  the  town  and  Its 
Uate  vldnlty :  the  wages  paid  to  the  individuals 
n1  in  the  trade  vary  from  Is.  6(1.  to  5s.  per  week 
iklreo,  7$.  to  15s.  per  do.  for  yoong  people  and 


I  inferior  men,  15«.  to  SOs.  per  do.  for  power  and  band- 
{  frame  men  ou  plain  work ;  and  20«.  to  4Qff.  per  da  for 
men  working  hand-frames,  weaving  patterns. 

The  hedth  of  the  power-machine  workmen  is  said  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  good ;  the  factories  are  neither  hot  nor 
confined ;  and  the  workmen  have  only  to  superintend, 
not  work  the  machines.  Hand-machine  labour  Is  much 
heavier :  but  as  It  is  the  custom  to  work  by  shift,  each 
man  Is  seldom  more  than  6  hours  a  day  at  the  frame. 
Hand-machines  used  to  be  let  out  at  a  weekly  rent  to 
the  workmen  by  capitalists;  bat  they  are  now  moch 
reduced  In  numbers;  and  nearly  dl  those  that  now 
exist  are  the  proper^  of  those  who  work  them,  dther  by 
thdr  own  bands,  or  by  the  dd  of  Joameymen. 

Subordinate  to  Its  other  departments,  the  town  bad. 
In  1839. 3  cotton  mills.  8  worsted  mills,  and  3  silk  mlib } 
emplojring,  Iu  dl,  nearly  900  hands.  Nottingham  has 
likewise  very  extendve  establishments  for  making  bob- 
bin-net and  stocking-frame  machinery,  large  bleachlng- 
works,  mdthouses,  and  breweries:  the  Nottingham  aU 
has  obtained  considerable odebrity.  There  are  3  banking 
companies,  and  3  private  banks.  The  Nottingham  Canal 
connects  the  town  northward  with  the  Codnor  iron  and 
cod  dirtrict,  and  southward  with  the  Trent,  and  the 
great  cand  system  of  the  N.  midland  counties.  It  is, 
also,  connected  bv  railwav  with  Newark  and  Lincoln  oo 
the  one  hand,  and  with  Derby,  Rugby,  Jte.  on  the  other. 

Nottingham  dairos  to  be  a  bor.  Jbj  prescription,  but 
reodved  charters  from  Henry  II.,  and  many  subsequent 
monarchs,  Henry  VI.  having  granted  to  It  the  addiUond 
privilege  of  bdng  a  co.  of  itself.  It  Is  divided,  under 
the  Munidpnl  Reform  Act,  into  7  wards ;  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  13  other  ddermen,  and  43  ooundl- 
lors :  It  has  likewise  a  commission  of  the  peace,  under  « 
recorder.  Corp.  rev.,  in  1848-9,  13.781/.  The  assises, 
both  for  the  bor.  and  co.,  are  hdd  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer; and  quarter  sessions  for  the  S.  dlv.  or  the  co..  In 
Jan.,  April,  June,  and  OcC  A  countv  court  is,  also,  esta- 
blished nere,  before  which  9,880  plaints  were  enterwl  in 
1848.  Nottingham  has  sent  9  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  1 9th  Edward  I .,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the 
Reform  Act  being  in  the  freemen,  (by  birth,  apprentice* 
ship,  and  purchase,)  and  in  freeholders  to  the  amount  ol 
40s.  The  electoral  limits  were  not  altered  by  the 
Boundary  Act.  Reg.  electors,  in  1819-50,  4,861.  Not- 
tingham is  dso  a  polling-place  for  the  N.  W.  dlv.  of  the 
oe.  Markets  <m  Wednesday  and  Sdurday,  but  prluci- 
pdly  on  the  latter.  Large  ulrs  for  cattle,  cheese,  Ac, 
March  7th, 8tb, and 9th;  Oct.  9d,  3d,  and  4th;  3  other 
snidler  fairs. 

The  origin  of  Nottingham  is  involved  in  obscurity  a 
but  so  early  as  In  the  time  of  Alfred,  it  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  give  iu  name  to  the  co.  The  castle  was 
built  by  WUllam  Peverill,  the  naturd  son  of  WUllam  the 
Conqueror.  Edward  III.  hdd  severd parliaments  hfore. 
In  one  of  which  were  enacted  the  laws  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Flemish  manuCacturers.  NottinghMa 
was  the  chief  place  of  rendesvous  for  the  troops  oiEd- 
ward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  during  the  wars  of  the  Rosesi 
and  it  was  here,  hi  1649,  that  Charles  I.  formdiy  raised 
his  standard  against  the  parliament  The  inhabs.,  bow- 
ever,  being  attached  to  the  republican  cause,  the  king  was 
soon  compdied  to  abandon  the  town  and  castle  to  the  par- 
liamentary forces.  Nottingham  has  been  the  scene  In  more 
recent  times  of  disturbances  among  the  working  dasses. 
In  1811,  when  considerable  distress  prevdled  among  the 
weavers  In  consequence  of  our  exclusion  from  the  con- 
tlnentd  markets,  combinations  were  formed  among  the 
workmen  for  the  purposes  of  breaking  the  frames,  which 
they  emmeously  supposed  had  thrown  them  out  of  em- 
ployment; and  to  such  an  extent  did  thev  proceed,  as  to 
cdl  for  the  most  vigorous  interference  of  the  legislature. 
Disturbances  of  a  minor  nature  have  occurred  severd 
times  since  that  period ;  but  the  only  serious  riot  of  late 
years  took  place  on  the  8th  Oct.  1831,  during  the  agita- 
tion preceding  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  when  the 
rioters  burnt  down  the  castle.  (Pari.  Papers  j  Privale 
h^armaaan.) 

NO  VARA  (an.  Nowaria)^  a  dty  of  the  Sardinian  con- 
tlnentd  dom.,  cap.  division,  prov.  and  mand.  of  its  own 
name,  on  an  eminence  between  the  Gogna  and  Terdop- 
pia,  59  m.  N.E.  Turin,  and  37  m.  W.  by  S.  Milan.  Pop., 
in  1838  (ex.  garr.),  18,594.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts 
and  ditche*,  and  defended  bv  a  castle.  Though  the 
streets  are  mostly  narrow,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably 
well  built,  and  has  many  handsome  residences.  The  ca- 
thedral, the  Dominican  church,  and  that  of  St.  Ganden- 
ilo,  and  the  large  barracks,  are  the  prlncipd  publie 
edifices.  Novara  nas  numerous  convents,  several  nospi. 
tds  and  colleges,  a  theatre,  and  a  governm.  loan  bank. 
It  Is  a  bishop's  see ;  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
linen  fabrics,  leather,  &c.,  and  3  large  annud  fairs. 
Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap.  dep.  Ag  «gna. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  one  of  the  British  co- 
loniea  of  N.  America,  condsting  of  an  obioi'g- 
shaped  peninsula,  between  Ut.  43^  and  46^  H 
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and  long.  61°  and  67*^  W  ;  conr.ec'ed  wiih  New 
Brunswick  by  a  low  sandy  isthmuf),  only  14  m. 
across,  and  separated  from  Cape  Breton  by  the 
narrow  strait  called  tlie  Gulph  of  Canscaw.  It  is 
about  800  m.  in  length,  and  of  rery  Tarlotu  breadth.  Area, 
according  to  Haliburton,  15,620  sq.  m..  about  l-6th  part 
of  which  conaisti  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  salt-water  inlets. 
Fop.,  in  iA38.  199.906;  but  it  is  now  (IS.'iO)  estimated  at 
300,O:)0.  The  coast-line  is  extremely  irregular,  forming 
numerous  capes  and  bays.  Capes  George  and  Canscaw 
are  the  chief  promontories  on  tne  N.E.  side,  and  at  the 
S.  extremity  is  Cape  Sable.  The  basin  of  Minas  is  a 
deep  inlet  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  separates  Nova  Scotia 
mnn  New  Brunswick.  St.  Mary's  and  Argyle  Bays  are 
on  its  8.W.  side;  Pictou,  Antigonlshe,  and  Chedebucto 
Bays  form  the  chief  irregularities  on  the  N.  coast ;  and 
the  B.  coast,  from  Cape  Canscaw  to  Cape  Sable,  is  in- 
dented with  almost  innumerable  small  bays,  harbours, 
and  rivers.  Rocks  and  Islands  fringe  its  shores,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  Is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. Deep  water  is  found,  almost  without  excep- 
tlou,  close  to  the  rocks  and  islands ;  and  the  peninsula 
presents  towards  the  Bay  of  Fundy  bold  and  almost  pre- 
cipitous cliflk.  The  interior  is  intersected  In  almost 
every  direction  by  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Annapolis  River  and  Lake  Rossignol, 
connected  with  the  sea  by  the  river  Mersey,  most  of 
them  are  of  very  inferior  size.  The  peninsula  has  no 
elevations  deserving  the  name  of  mountains  ;  its  highest 
point.  Mount  Ardoise,  between  Windsor  and  Halifax, 
not  rising  more  than  700  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  pretty  high 
ridge  of  hills  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

As  respects  geological  constitution,  '*  the  greater  part 
of  Nova  Scotia  may  ue  described  as  a  low  range  running 
from  S.W.  to  N.B.,  resting  on  solid  rocks  of  granite, 
trap,  and  slate  alternately.  Towards  the  E.  end  of  the 
peninsula  are  beds  of  sandstone,  greywacke,  gypsum, 
limestone,  porphyry,  and  many  otiier  kinds  of  rock  ;  and 
on  these  strata  there  is  usr^ally  a  rich  deep  soil.  The 
twrren  tracts  are  chiefly  of  sand  or  clay ;  and  in  these 
parts,  especially  about  Pictou,  are  the  great  coal-Belds  of 
the  peninsula.  Iron  is  abundantly  interspersed  among 
the  coal  strata ;  and  different  varieties  of  lead  und  copper 
ore  are  met  with,  though  In  smaller  quantities.  Kear 
Pictou  are  several  brine  springs,  one  of  which  is  satu- 
rated with  salt  In  the  proportion  of  12  to  88  of  water." 
{Report  on  Brit.  N.  America,  App.  B.^  p.  140.) 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  respect  to  tempera- 
ture, bc»rs  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  great  and  sudden  va- 
riations. The  greatest  degree  of  heat  observed  at  Hali- 
fax by  Captain  Moorsom  was  ^b°  Fahr.,  and  the  extreme 
of  cold  too.  The  difference  of  temperature  within  24 
hours  oden  exceeds  6()0,  and  a  diflference  of  G3P  has  been 
known  to  occur  within  the  same  period.  These  changes, 
however,  are  seldom  so  frequent  or  extreme  in  the  inte- 
rior, or  in  those  parts  of  the  prov.  less  immediately  on 
the  Atlantic.  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  lowness 
of  temperature,  the  maritime  situation  of  Nova  Scotia 
tends  to  abridge  the  duration  of  the  frost  The  severe 
weather  usually  sets  In  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  frost  to  break  up  at  the 
end  of  January.  The  quantity  of  snow  not  only  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  but  is  also  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  prov.  The  snow-storms  are 
very  heavy,  some  having  been  known  to  continue  for  60 
or  70  hours  without  intermission.  (Moorsom^  p.  169.) 
The  severity  of  winter  ends  late  in  March,  when  chill, 
damp,  east  and  north-east  winds  succeed,  caused  by  the 
bresking-up  and  passage  along  the  coast  of  vast  fields  of 
Ico  fh>m  tiie  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  Henco  the  most 
disagreeable  season  in  this  country  is  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  end  of  April.  Spring  approaches  tardily 
and  irregularly,  the  close  of  May  often  arriving  before 
the  fields  are  fully  clothed  with  verdure.  A  very  warm 
summer  occupies  8  months,  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
June.  May  and  June  are  marked  by  the  pcevalence  of 
fbgs,  especially  on  the  eastern  coast,  while  July  and 
August  are  usually  remarkable  for  a  continuance  or  calm 
serene  weather.  Autumn,  the  most  beautiful  season  of 
the  year,  may  vie  with  that  of  any  country.  September 
and  October  are  very  similar  to  the  same  months  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  November,  and  even  December,  there  are 
days  which,  for  beauty,  warmth,  and  mildness,  are  equal 
to  the  loveliest  mornings  of  an  English  May.  {Moortom, 
p.  167.)  Westerly  and  N.  W.  winds  are  most  prevalent ; 
the  fine  bear  to  the  wet  days  a  proportion  of  8  to  6.  The 
extreme  variations  of  temperature  common  to  this  coun- 
try have  not  that  iajurioiu  influence  on  health  which  one 
might  naturally  expect.  Rheumatic  and  inflammatory 
complaints  are  far  more  prevalent  than  any  other;  and  a 
considerable  annual  mortality  occurs  from  pulmonary 
consumption.  Intermittent  fevers,  however,  so  common 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  here  wholly  un- 
known ;  typhus  occurs  only  in  a  mitigated  form,  and  the 


ravages  of  the  yelloiv  fever  have  never  been  felt  Nov« 
Srotin,  thcrerorc,  may,  on  the  whole,  be  termed  a  healthy 
country.  Its  iuhnbiiants  often  live  to  extreme  age;  many 
attain  ninety  and  even  a  hundred  years.  {Murray  t  Brit. 
America,  ii.  19.) 

As  respects  agriculture.  Nova  Scotia  Is  ettlmated  to 
comprise  somewhat  more  than  A,000,000  acres  of  land 
available  for  tillage ;  the  proportion  of  land  under  cal- 
ti  vat  ion  at  present  being  to  the  wildeme«s  as  I  to  SO. 
The  first  large  public  grants  of  land  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  1760 ;  and  m  leis  than  13  years  from  that 
time,  nearly  8,000,000  acres  (including  the  whole  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  then  a  part  of  Nora  Scotia) 
were  granted  in  lots,  rangbig  from  20,000  to  190,000  acres, 
to  individuals  or  companies  In  England.  These  granta 
contained  conditions  of  Improvement ;  bat  the  grantees, 
aAer  having  incurred  some  expense  in  trying  to  settle 
their  extensive  properties,  abandoned  the  land  to  its 
few  inhabs.,  or  suffered  it  to  remain  absolutely  waste. 
Efforts  ma^e  to  escheat  these  lands  to  the  crown  were 
repeatedly  baflSed  by  the  Infiuence  of  the  absentee  pro- 
prietors; and  thus  the  province  was  effectually  closed 
against  immigration,  either  from  England  or  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  Large  grants  of  escheated  laud  were, 
however,  made  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war 
to  refugee  royalists ;  but  these  were  seldom  occupied, 
and  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated,  opposing 
serious  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  around 
them.  Licensed  occupiert,  however,  and  squatters, 
have  improved  some  portions  of  these  tracts ;  and  to 
them  the  progress  made  by  the  colony  In  population  and 
agriculture  is  in  great  measure  ascrit)able.  The  system 
of  selling  in  lots  not  exceeding  1,0^0  acres  was  intro- 
duced in  1827 ;  and  the  average  price  of  unimproved 
land,  in  1639,  amounted  to  2s.  3rf.  an  acre.  The  largest 
portion  of  it,  however,  has  been  acquired,  not  by  actual 
or  intending  settlers,  but  by  speculators,  who,  tempted 
by  the  low  pTice^  have  purchased,  on  account  of  the 
timber,  or  with  a  view  to  profit  fTom  a  future  sale. 
Land  is  now  sold  in  this  colony  at  a  fixed  mtwtiwtftn 
price  of  Is.  9d.  per  acre,  payable  at  once. 

The  total  quantity  of  land  ungranted  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  estimated  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  1838,  at  about  2,.V)0.00O 
acres;  but  of  these  not  above  l-8tn  part  was  fit  for 
tillage.  The  country,  as  respects  the  quality  of  land 
and  the  state  of  agriculture,  may  be  divltted  into  three 
distinct  sectiiois.  The  E.  division,  formed  by  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Philip  to  that  of  the  St.  Mary, 
presents  a  strong  upland  soil,  well  adapted  for  grain, 
and  varied  with  strips  of  rich  intervale  land  along  the 
sides  of  its  rivers.  The  upland  consists  principally  of  a 
strong  loamy  day,  intermixed  more  or  less  with  sand 
and  gravel,  the  soil  of  the  intervale  being  a  rich,  sandy, 
alluvia]  loam.  The  lands  about  Pictou  are  very  rich 
and  productive,  7  successive  crops  of  wheat  being  fre- 
quently  raised  without  the  use  of  manure.  Agriculture, 
however,  is  only  imperfectly  understood,  and  no  proper 
use  is  made  of  tne  resources  of  the  soil.  In  the  S.  dis- 
trict the  land  is  almost  wholly  upland,  with  very  little 
intervale  or  marsh  :  the  soil  is  extremely  rocky,  varying 
f\rom  a  strong  loam  to  a  light  sand.  Good  returns  of 
wheat  and  the  coarser  grains  are  obtained  in  some 
places  ;  but  the  state  of  the  farms  generally  exhibits  the 
very  reverse  of  intelligence.  The  uiukilful  use  of  ma- 
nure, the  indiscriminate  employment  of  sea-weed,  and. 
In  many  instances,  the  toul  neglect  of  any  manurs 
whatever,  have  retained  those  lands  in  a  poor  and  back- 
ward state  which  better  management  would  have  ren- 
dered comparatively  productive.  (Moorsons,  p.  IS^) 
The  N.W.  divUlon  comprises  upland,  intervale,  and 
marsh  land ;  the  first  two  being  poor,  and  scarcely  sus- 
ceptible of  any  improvement.  The  marsh  land  is  of  two 
kinds,— one,  called  salt-marsh,  being  little  mors  than  a 
flat  surface  of  spongy  soil,  overflowed  at  spring-tkles, 
and  covered  with  a  long  rank  grass,  sometimes  ooo« 
verted  into  hay ;  the  other,  called  the  dyke-marsh,  owes 
its  formation  to  the  Impetuosity  of  the  tide  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  which  brings  along  wuh  it  fine  loamy  partides, 
which  it  leaves  behind  as  it  recedes,  and  thus,  in  eoursa 
of  time,  a  succession  of  layers  raises  the  surnce  to  the 
level  of  spring-tides,  when  an  embankment  or  dyke^ 
called  an  tUtotteau^  is  formed  to  prevent  any  OsrthOT 
overflow.  A  newly-eiM;losed  marsh  is  osually  left  on- 
touched  for  the  first  three  or  four  years :  in  the  third 
year  it  is  fit  to  receive  the  plough,  and  Is  then  sown  with 
wheat,  the  first  crop  averaging  about  60  bushels  an  acre  i 
and  on  long  cultivated  marshes  the  retoms  average 
about  40  bushels  of  wheat  and  2^  tons  an  acre  of  h^. 
The  crops  usually  cultivated  are  wheat,  oats,  and  barky, 
with  smaller  quantities  of  peas,  buck-wheat,  and  rye. 
But  though,  in  a  fine  district,  the  supplies  «  com  ex- 
ceed the  demand,  this  is  not  ttie  case  generally;  and  the 
prov.  does  not,  even  in  the  best  years,  raise  anoogh  of 
com  for  its  own  consumption,  there  being  uniftHialy  a 
large  importation  of  flour  tram  the  U.  States.  Potatoes 
are  universally  cultivated,  and  the  failure  of  the  crops  In 
1846  and  1847  wm  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  distress. 
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NO  VBLLARA,  a  town  of  N.  Itair,  duchy  of  Hodena, 
In  the  plain  of  the  Po.  16  m.  N.  W.  Modeoa.  Pop.  4,070. 
It  la  the  cap.  of  a  principalltj  annexed  to  Hodenain  1737, 
and  has  some  silk  and  leather  manufactorei. 

NO  VGOROD«  a  goT.  oTRuuia  in  Europe, between  the 
A7th  and  61«t  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  SOtb  and  4ad  of  E. 
long. ;  harlng  £.  the  gov.  of  Vologda,  S.  those  of  Jarot- 
Uvl.  Trer«  and  Pskof ;  W.  the  latter  and  Petertbonr,  and 
N.  the  last  named  and  OloneU.  Length,  N.E.  to  S.W., 
about  400m. ;  breadth,  Tarying  firom  40  to  lOOm.  Area, 
estimated  at  47.033  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1846, 907,900.  The 
•urfiice,  which  in  the  N.  i<  low  and  lerel,  rises  gradually 
towards  the  S.  W.,  where  the  Valdai  plateau  reaches 
an  deration  of  1,000  (t  above  the  sea.  The  gov.  is 
well  watered :  principal  rivers,  Volkhof,  Msta,  Cbexna, 
Mologda,  Lovat,  ftc,  some  of  which  run  towards  the 
Wolga,  and  others  towards  the  'Ltk.t  of  Ladoga.  Among 
the  lakes  are  those  of  Bielo.Osero,  Voje,  and  Ilmen. 
The  cllmate^espedally  in  the  N.,  Is  more  severe  than  in 
the  gov.  of  Petersburg,  not  being  tempered  by  the  sea 
breeies.  Bxcept  in  a  few  districts,  the  soil  Is  not  emi- 
nent for  fertility,  and  night  fhMts  often  spoil  the  crops. 
Scarcely  any  orchard  trees  are  met  with  ;  but  hemp  and 
llax  are  grown  for  exportation}  and  in  18S3.  868,000 
chetwerts  of  com,  principally  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  were 
raised.  Timber  Is  an  Important  product ;  a  large  part  of 
the  gov.  is  covered  with  forests,  those  belonging  to  the 
crown  covering  8,7S7,200  dedatlnes.  Few  aUtle  are 
reared.  Next  to  agriculture,  fishing  is  a  principal  occu- 
pation. The  salt-springs  of  Staraia-Ronss  Aurnish  an 
adequate  supply  of  salt  for  this  gov.  and  that  of  Tver. 
Manufacturing  Industnr  is  very  backward^  there  are  a 
few  copper,  glass,  tile,  leather,  woollen  doth,  and  other 
Actories  (  but  in  1832  there  were  not,  in  all,  50  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  gov. :  the  jK>p.  have, 
however,  a  turn  tor  commerce,  and  the  difmrent  fairs 
and  markets  are  well  attended.  Novgorod  Is  divided  into 
10  districts ;  Novgorod,  Tikhvine,  and  Valdai  are  among 
Its  chief  towns.  Bxcept  some  Lutherans  among  the 
Finnish  inhab.,  the  pop.  is  prineipallv  of  the  Greek 
church.  Education  Is  very  little  diflUsed.  The  cap.  has 
a  gymnasium ;  and  there  are  schools  there  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  gov. ;  but  the  young  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions at  school  in  1835  amounted  to  only  1,086!  The 
gov.  Is  not  supposed  to  possess  a  printing-press.  Civil 
public  revenue  estimated  at  8,733,000  roubles.  This  ter- 
ritory was  made  a  separate  gov.  in  17T6. 

Novgorod,  (called  Fettki,  or  **the  Great,")  a  dty 
of  Russia,  and  formerly  the  most  important  In  that 
empire,  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the  Volkhof,  near 
its  exit  fIrom  the  Lake  Ilmen,  100  m.  8.  S.  E.  Peters- 
burg, and  805  m.  N.  W.  Moscow.  Lat.  08O  31'  32"  N. : 
long.  310  16^  24"  E.  lu  pop.,  which.  In  1845,  amounted 
to  only  15,000«was  estimated  to  have  amounted  In  the 
height  or  Its  prosperity,  In  the  15th  century,  to  400.000, 
though  this,  probably,  is  much  beyond  the  mark.  At  this 
period,  Novsorod,  with  London.  Bergen,  and  Bruges, 
constituted  the  four  prindpal  foreign  depMs  of  the  Hante- 
atk  League ;  but  the  fall  or  the  heme,  and  still  more  the 
massacres  penetrated  by  the  bloodthirsty  barbarian 
Ivan  Vassilievltch  II.,  in  1570,  proved  fatal  to  this  great 
emporium ;  and  It  soon  after  fell  into  all  but  IrremcdUhle 
decay.  La  Motraye,  who  visited  it  early  In  the  laU  cen- 
tury, gives  the  following  description,  which  will  apply 
nearlv  as  well  In  the  present  day.  **  Nothing  is  more  de- 
cdtful  than  the  view  of  Novgorod  flrom  a  distance:  its 
extent,  and  the  number  and  hdght  of  its  towers  and 
spires,  seem  to  announce  one  of  the  finest  dtles  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  on  nearing  it,  the  traveller  percdves  that  Its 
walls  and  houses  are  only  of  wood ;  and  on  entering,  he 
finds  it  ill  built  and  wretchedly  paved.  Only  the  churches 
and  a  very  few  private  residences  are  of  stone  or  brick. 
There  may  be  from  80  to  85  churches,  Indnding  those  of 
the  monasteries ;  besides  which,  the  castle,  a  large  fort- 
ress bristling  with  artillery,,  is  the  remaining  prindpal 
edifice."  (La  Motrage,  In  Scknitxter,  la  Rm$$ie,  p.  170). 
The  town.  In  feet,  though  comprising  a  large  space, 
consists  prindpally  of  scattered  groups  of  miserable 
habitations,  separated  by  ruins  or  by  Adds,  which,  it 
Is  evident,  had  once  been  covered  with  houses.    It  is 


divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Volkhof,  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  bridge  or  11  arches,  which  Is  almost 
the  only  modem  structure  in  the  dty.  The  piles, 
Ac,  of  this  bridge  are  of  granite,  the  rest  is  chiefly  or 
timber ;  Its  entire  length  Is  270  yards,  and  the  breadth 
of  Its  central  arch  85  ft.  In  the  Tbrgoeaia,  or  market- 
town,  are  the  governor's  residence,  an  anc.  palace  of  the 
ciars,  and  most  of  the  shops  and  warehouses.  The 
Sqfmskmiaj  on  the  opposite  bimk  of  the  Volkhof,  is  about 
1|  m.  In  cvcuit,  and  surrounded  by  an  earth  rampart  and 
a  ditch.  In  it  are  the  kreml,  or  dtadel,  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  various  tri- 
bunals. The  citadel  Is  In  many  respects  similar  to  the 
kremhn  of  Moscow,  having  a  stone  wall,  flanked  with 
naay  round  and  square  towers.    The  cathedral,  built 
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between  1044  and  1051,  and  repdred  In  1882,  is  of  sIosm^ 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantl- 
nople.  It  has  some  remarkable  bronze  gates,  with  sculp- 
tures In  alto-reliewot  representing  passages  from  scripture 
history;  and  many  or  the  pdntinn  on  Its  walls  are 
curious,  bdng  said  to  date  from  a  penod  prerioudy  to  the 
revlvd  of  the  arts  in  Itdy.  Novgorod  is  the  seat  of  a 
military  govenK>r,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  ad- 
jacent prov.  of  Tver.  It  has  a  few  manufactures  of  saO* 
cloth,  leather,  and  vinegar,  and  some  trade  in  com. 
Thotidi  not  the  orlgind  ca|rftd  of  Rurick,  it  becaase  tbe 
seat  or  the  Russian  government  in  864.  In  tbe  begtoning 
of  the  1 1th  century  the  inhabs.  obtained  consUeraUe 
privileges  that  Ida  tbe  foundation  of  their  liberty  and 
prosperi^ ;  and  as  the  dty  and  its  contiguous  territory 
increased  in  pop.  and  wedth,  they  gradually  usurped  an 
almost  absolute  Independency  {  so  that,  in  eflbct.  Nor. 
gorod,  in  the  middle  ages,  should  rather  be  considered  • 
republic  Ainder  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  elective  magistrate, 
than  a  state  subject  to  a  regular  line  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchs.  During  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries,  Nov- 
gorod formed  the  grand  emtrepdl  between  the  oountrtas 
E.  of  Poland  and  the  Hanseatic  dtles ;  and  its  wedth  and 

Kwer  seemed  so  great  and  wdl  established,  and  the  dtj 
df  so  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  tbe  proverb  — 

••Who 

But  in  1477  It  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Ivan  I.,  great 
duke  of  Russia.  In  1564  it  was  vidted  by  tbe  feaoos 
Richard  Chancdiour,  who  describes  it  as  the  **  great 
mart  town  of  all  Moseovie,  and  In  greatnesse  beyond 
Moscow.*'  But  not  long  after  it  was  subjected,  as  dready 
stated,  to  the  scourge  or  the  destroyer,  and  fell,  never  to 
rise  agdn.  The  foundation  of  Petersburg  took  tnm  It 
all  hope  of  ever  recovering  any  portion  of  Its  aadent 
prosperity.  (Scknitx/er,  La  Rmstitt  152—174.;  Coxe'M 
Traveis  in  the  N.  qf  Europe^  11. 77—00.,  8vo.  ed.) 

NOV  I,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  Sardinina  dom^  div. 
Ocnoa,  cap.  prov.  and  mand.;  in  the  fertile  plain  a€ 
Marengo,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Apennines,  14  m.  S.B. 
Alessandria.  Pop.,  In  1838, 10,278.  Few  remains  exist 
of  its  old  castle ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  lU-paved, 
and  its  public  edifices  undeserving  of  noHoe.  It  bas, 
however,  a  handsome  square.  It  Is  the  seat  of  civil  and 
commercid  tribunds :  and  has  a  college  and  hospital, 
and  manufectures  of  the  best  silk  twist  in  tbe  divisions. 
It  is  dso  an  eutrep&t  for  goods  passing  between  Italy 
and  (jermany.  On  the  16th  of  Aug.,  1799,  an  obstinate 
conflict  took  place  near  this  town,  when  a  French  army, 
under  Joubert,  who  fell  in  the  action,  was  defeated  by 
the  Austro-Russlan  army,  under  Suwarrow. 

NOVI-BAZAR,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov. 
Bosnia,  cap.  Saqllak,  on  the  Rachka,  130m.  S.  E.  Bosna- 
SeraL  Pop.  estimated  at  from  8,000  to  10,000.  It  is  a 
town  of  considerable  traffic,  tbe  residence  of  a  padui  and 
a  R.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has  some  warm  baths.  Our  ae- 
qudntance  with  It  Is,  however,  very  limited,  as  It  Is 
seldom  or  never  visited  by  travellers  mmi  W.  Europe. 

NO  YON,  (an.  Noviomagtu  Veromandmontm),  a  town 
of  France,  d^.  Olse,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Vorse,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Olse,  42m.  E.N.E.  Beauvais.  Pbp.,  hi 
1846, 6,069.  It  Is  wdl  built,  and  surrounded  with  nu- 
merous gardens.  The  cathedrd,  erected  under  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  Is  340  ft.  in  length,  its  mdn  entrance  bdng 
flankedby  two  towers  upwards  of  200  ft.  In  hdght.  Noyon 
has  manufactures  of  flne  linens,  tulle,  hosiery,  leather, 
copperas,  Ac,  and  a  brisk  generd  trade.  It  was  erected 
Into  a  bishopric  In  531.  Charlemagne  held  his  court  In 
this  town  for  a  considerable  period,  and  in  It  Hugh  Capet 
was  proddmed  king.  But  It  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Its 
having  been  tbe  birth-place  of  the  bmous  reformer  John 
Cdvio,  bom  here  on  tbe  18th  of  July,  1609.  {Hmgoi 
Oitide  du  Kopagtur.) 

N  UBIA  (an.  Etkiopia\  an  extendve  tract  of  B.  Africa, 
between  the  S.  boundary  of  Egypt  and  tbe  N.  limit  of 
Abysdnia:  bounded  E.  Inr  the  Red  Sea,  W.  by  tbe  desert 
of  Libya,  between  lat.  island  240  N.,  and  long.  939  and 
86^  E.  Estimated  area,  860,000  sq.  m.  Pep.  unknown. 
The  country  is  divided  into  Lower  Nubia,  or  Nubia 
Proper,  extending  ttom  Egypt  to  the  N.  fkxMtier  of 
Dongola,  and  thence  to  the  Junction  of  the  river  Atbara 
or  Tacafs6  with  the  Nile  i  and  Upper  Nubia,  which  hi- 
cludes  Shendv,  Hdfey  (an.  Meroe),  and  Sennaar.  (£»- 
eye.  Britamuea^  art.  Nmbia;  Ritter^s  Africa,  4v.) 

Nubia  Is  situated  dmost  entirdy  In  the  basin  of  tbe 
NIfe.  Rocks  and  mountains  are  tne  characteristics  of 
Lower  Nubia  ;  and  the  mountdns  here  press  so  dosdy  on 
the  river  that  there  would  be  but  little  ground  left  for 
tillage,  if  they  were  not  interrupted  by  laterd  plains,  tbe 
productiveness  of  which,  however,  is  diminished  by  tbe 
contlnud  encroachments  of  the  deserts.  Numerous 
rocky  islands  dot  the  stream,  and  in  some  places  congre- 
gde  so  as  to  form  rapids,  hardly  deserving  the  luune  of 
**  Cataracts,"  by  which  they  are  usudly  designated. 
Some  of  these  islets  are  rendered  productive  (Uke  the 
i  high  banks  of  tbe  Nile)  by  means  of  tbe  artificid  lrri« 
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portions  of  the  Nubian  valley  being,  on  account  of  the 
height  of  its  banks,  beyond  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  laud  can  only  be  watered  by  artificial  means.  Even 
in  the  lateral  ralleys,  the  few  canals  cut  through  them 
are  rarely  CaW  ;  and  the  water,  both  f^om  them  and  the 
Nile,  Is  rai&ed  by  Persian  wheels.  Dhourra  Is  reaped  in 
December  and  January ;  next  follows  a  crop  of  barley, 
and  then  dhourra  again.  Tobacco  is  universally  raised. 
Although  the  S.  districts  present  some  excellent  land, 
agriculture  oflbrs  few  charms  for  the  inhab. ;  and 
Sennaar  and  Shendy  are  celebrated  onlr  for  being 
the  etUrcp6t$  of  the  chief  commerce  of  B.  Africa.  The 
town  of  Shendy,  baTlng  Soudan  and  Abyssinia  to  the 
S.,  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  Gulph  to  the  N.  and  E., 
and  DarAir  to  the  W.,  is  the  centre  of  much  of  the 
trade  with  those  countries.  Markets  are  regularly  held 
there  twice  a  week  ;  and  at  one  of  them  Burckhardt  saw 
from  4,000  to  5,000  cows,  as  many  camels,  nearly  100 
assps,  and  several  horses  for  sale,  in  Shendv  are  several 
forges  for  iron  and  silver.  The  merchants  rrom  the  W. 
pay  regular  visits  to  Sennaar;  they  exchange  Indian 

food:i  uir  gold,  which  they  transport  to  Djidda  and  the 
:.  The  price  of  gold  at  Sennaar  is  estimated  at  12  dol- 
lars an  ounce,  and  at  Shendy  16  dollars.  Every  two 
months  merchant  caravans  arrive  at  both  these  places, 
frequently  consisting  of  500  or  600  camels,  laden  with 
dhourra  ;  others,  comprising  about  100  camels,  trade  in 
various  products,  as  well  as  slaves.  The  traffic  in  slaves 
is  extensively  carried  on.  upwards  of  5,000  being  annually 
importtHl  from  the  interior  of  Africa ;  of  these  2,500  are 
disposed  of  in  Arabia,  1,500  In  Egypt,  and  1,000  in  Don- 

fola  and  other  parts  of  Lower  Nubia.    The  Arabs  of  the 
>osert  supply  the  caravans  with  senna  of  the  best  quality, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  charcoal. 

History,  Government,  ^c  —  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  country  of  the  Ethiopians  was  among  the  earliest  in 
which  advances  were  mado  towards  civilisation,  and 
that  the  arts  descended  fk'om  Meroe  to  Egypt.  But  we 
have  little  or  no  authentic  information  respecting  the 
state  of  this  country  in  antiquity ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
6th  century  that  the  wandenng  ancestors  of  the  Nubians 
appear  to  have  settled  under  a  regular  government. 
At  that  period  mention  is  made  of  Sllco,  king  of  the 
Nubates  and  the  Ethiopians  (Letronne,  Journal  tUs 
Samiu,  IS25);  under  whom  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  the  country  divided  into  ecclesioktical  dis- 
tricts, and  the  whole  suDjectcd  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. After  the  loss  of  Abyssinia,  the  kings  of  the 
Noiibas  resided  at  Dongola;  but  in  the  14th  century  their 
piiwer  ceased,  and  Nubia  was  divided  Into  several  petty 
states.  In  the  succeeding  century  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors reached  and  subdued  tne  country,  Christianity 
was  suppressed,  and  Mohammedanism  took  its  place. 

Down  to  the  year  1821  the  people  of  Nubia  were  inde- 
pendent, living  under  their  own  Meleks,  or  chiefs ;  but  at 
that  period  Ibrahim  Pacha  reduced  them  to  a  depen- 
dency on  Egrpt.  This  change  is  so  far  fortunate  for 
travellers,  that  with  the  permission  of  Mehemet  All, 
the  whole  country  is  open  to  their  researches,  and  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  except  from  the  climate 
and  the  dishonesty  of  the  natives.  The  same  system 
of  milltarr  despotism  and  oppressive  taxation  that  exists 
in  Egypt  has  been  extended  to  Nubia  :  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  people  be  now  more  heavily  taxed  than 
formerly  by  their  petty  chiefs,  while,  in  other  respects, 
their  condition  Is  Improved. 

MonumeiUal  Remains  of  Subia  —  IpsamboAi.  —  Of  all 
the  relics  of  ancient  art  with  which  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  abounds  over  the  whole  distance  IVom  Merot!  to 
Memphis,  none  have  excited  more  admiration  than  the 
excavated  temples  at  IpsamboOl,  lat.  22(>  19'  47"  N. ; 
long.  31^  32*  54''  E.  According  to  ChampoUion,  the 
great  temple.  **rst  nne  merveiUe,  qui  serait  une  fort 
belle  chose  mime  d  Tkibes  I "  It  Is  wholly  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  presents  a  facade,  supported  by  four 
seated  colossi,  or  exquisite  workmanship,  and  not  less 
than  61  ft.  fn  height.  They  represent  Rameses  the 
Great,  and  are  all  portraits,  for  the  faces  bear  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  the  figures  of  that  king  at  Memphis,  and 
elsewhere.  The  interior  is  not  less  grand  than  the  en- 
trance :  16  apartipents  have  been  enumerated  ;  the  first 
of  these  is  sustained  by  eight  pillars,  against  which  rest 
the  backs  of  as  many  figures  of  Rameses,  each  30  ft.  in 
height.  The  walls  of  this  immense  hall  are  covered  with 
iunumerable  bM-reliefs  on  historical  subjects,  the  most 
striking  portraying  the  conquests  of  the  same  prince  in 
AfHca.  The  other  apartments  afford  some  curious  par. 
ticulars  that  supply  many  conjectures  relative  to  Nubian 
and  Egyptian  religious  history,  which  it  remains  for 
future  students  In  hieroglyphics  to  verify.  The  whole  Is 
terminated  by  a  sanctuary,  at  the  back  of  which  are 
seated  five  statues,  representing  Amoo,  Ra.  Phrd,  Phtah, 
with  the  never  absent  Rameses  the  Great.  The  smaller 
of  these  excavations  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hathor  by 
Nofre-Ari,  wife  of  Rameses  the  Great,  whose  Ikcade  has 
six  colossi,  each  35  ft.  high,  carved  out  of  the  rocV.  They 
reprM«nt  Ramases  ana  his  wife,  having  at  their  feet 
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statues  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  hav« 
their  names  and  titles.  The  ft-ont  of  this  temple  is  free 
from  sand,  and  access  is  much  easier  to  its  interior  than 
to  that  of  the  greater.  A  passage  leads  to  the  proaaoc, 
which  Is  35  by  3^  ft.,  supported  by  six  souare  pillars, 
three  on  each  side :  to  this  chamber  succeeds  a  vestibule, 
which  leads  to  the  adytum,  or  sanctuary,  containing  the 
remains  of  a  sitting  statue  cut  in  the  rock,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  such  good  preservation  as  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  The  bas-reliefs  adorning  the  sanctuary  are 
painted,  the  figures  yellow,  and  are  enclosed  by  a  border 
of  three  colours :  the  colour  of  the  ceiling  is  blue. 

We  are  indebted  to  Burckhardt  and  Belsoni  for  bring- 
ing these  splendid  temples  to  light.  The  entrance  of  the 
great  temple  is  so  blocked  up  with  sand  that  it  is  only 
passable  by  a  person  divesting  himself  of  nearly  all  hu 
clothing,  and  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  ;  and  then 
the  heat  within  is  more  intense  than  that  of  a  Turkish 
bath,  the  want  of  air  being  almost  Insufferable. 

Besides  the  excavated  temples  of  Nubia,  of  whkh  Ip- 
samboCIl  does  not  present  the  only  specimen,  there  are 
others,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  partly  built. 
Those  of  Glrshfe  (lat.  23°  SI '45"  N. ;  long.  32^  56'  55- 
E.),  Sebona,  Dendera,  and  GebeLel.Birkel  (Ut.  18^^  31' 
41"  N.  Ruppeli)  arc  of  this  class.  The  interior  of  these 
temples  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  while  the  exterior 
chambers  and  appendages  are  formed  of  stone- work. 
From  the  primitive  character  of  the  masonry,  the  rude- 
ness and  decay  of  the  sculptures,  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  walls,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  temple  of 
GrbeUel-Blrkel  Is  older  than  many  of  the  temples  of 
Egypt,  or  even  of  Nubia.  This  site  is  also  remarkable 
for  13  pyramids,  lying  In  the  desert  to  the  B.  of  the  town, 
differing  from  those  previously  known,  their  sides  pre- 
sentlng  small  temples  with  gateways  and  enclosures. 
Opposite  to  Blrkel.on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  at  Nouri, 
Is  another  assemblage  of  pyramids.  The  age  of  all  these 
vast  masses  of  stone,  many  of  them  exhibiting  little  Hse 
to  the  modem  traveller  than  mounds  t^  debris,  no  doubt 
belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  At  Sammeh  and  Den- 
dera, we  find  specimens  of  a  more  perfect  class  of  teroploa 
than  those  before  mentioned,  and  which  belong  to  the 
last  epochs  of  Nubian  art.  That  at  the  latter  plarc  has 
the  proportions  of  Grecian  structures,  and  in  the  pillars 
have  been  recognised  a  mixture  of  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian  styles. 

Ruins  qf  3/froe.— -The  tract  of  country  enclosed  by  the 
Nile  and  the  Tacazi^,  or  Atbara,  and  terminating  at  the 
confluence  of  these  rivers,  was  the  island  of  Meroe  of 
ancient  geographers ;  and  near  Assur  on  the  Nile,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shendy,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ethiopia  have  been  recognised.  Nothing  renuuna  but 
the  Necropolis  ;  which  consists  of  a  vast  assemblage  of 
pyramids,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  of  Birkel.  (For 
a  particular  accoimt  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
HoskHu*  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  p.  66,  et  seq.)  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the  inferences  drawn  from 
these  and  other  Nubian  monuments  by  those  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  antloultles  entitles  their  opinions  to 
respect.  They  concluae  that  art  and  drilisatlon,  instead 
of  ascending  tne  Nile  fVom  Egypt,  descended  to  it  from 
Ethiopia.  The  decay  in  which  the  mounds  of  Meroe  are 
now  found,  produceo  entirely  by  the  slow  hand  of  Time, 
the  sculptures  of  their  interior,  exhibiting  religious 
rites  of  a  purer  and  simpler  stamp  than  those  of  Egypt, 
and  other  circumstances  which  nice  observers  have  sup- 
posed they  have  detected,  prove,  according  to  the  authort- 
tlcs  referred  to,  that  they  have  been  the  models  of  the 
more  stupendous  Egyptian  structure*.  The  excavated 
temples,  too,  ftimish,  it  is  alleged,  proofs  of  the  reroctesC 
attempts  at  architecture.  But,  how  p|auslble  soever, 
these  conclusions  amount  to  no  more  than  probabilities ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  were  this  the  proper  place, 
to  show  that  they  must  be  received  with  peat  limitations 
and  modifications. 

NUDDEA,  adUtrict  of  British  India,  presid.  Bengal, 
chiefly  between  lat.  230  and  24°  N.,and  long.  fW^and  »(> 
E. ;  having  N.  the  districts  Moorshedabad  and  RaJeshage, 
E.  Jessore,  W.  Boerhhoom,  Burdwan,  and  Hooghly,  and 
S.  Calcutta  and  the  24  Pergunnahs.  Length,  N.  to  S.. 
about  80  m. ;  average  breadth,  nearly  40  m.  Area,  8,106 
sq.  in.  Pop.,  in  1822,  estimated  at  1,187,160.  lU  natural 
features  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  by  many  arms  of  which  it  is  intersected. 
The  culture  of  the  soli  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
establishment  of  the  perpetual  S4^ement:  total  land 
revenue,  in  1829-30, 11,66,961  rupees.  Gang-robbery  for- 
merly prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Nuddea ;  but  under 
the  British  rule,  it  has  decreased  so  as  to  be  now  of 
rare  occurrence. 

Ndddba,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  and  prov. 
Bengal,  cap.  of  the  above  distr..  at  the  commencement 
of  the  llooghly  river,  80  m.  N.  tnr  W.  Calcutta,  it  u 
the  residence  of  the  collector  and  judge  for  the  district, 
and  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  a  r^ahshlp,  and  a  cele* 
brated  seat  of  Hindoo  learning,  but  it  has  now  fellcn 
into  decay.    {Pari.  Reports,  ^c.) 
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SDYDRORG,  a  celebrated  hni-fortrett  of  Hin- 
,  proY.  Mysore,  on  a  hill  1.700  ft.  in  height.  100  m. 
•lysore  •.  Lit.  13°  22*  8..  long.  77^  44'  E.  The  hill  on 

it  staiicU  ia  InacceMible,  except  on  one  tide :  the 
IS  within  it  several  barracks,  magazines,  ftc,  be- 
i  Hindoo  temple,  in  which  worship  it  paid  to  the 

andj,  whence  tiie  name  of  tiie  fortress.  Nundy- 
was  taken  bj  ttie  British  hi  1791,  after  an  obstinate 
■e  of  3  weeks. 

N  EATON,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
Ktone  dlT.,  hund.  ilemlingford,  cu.  Warwick,  on 
nker.  84  m.  N.  by  E.  Coventry,  and  90  m.  N.W. 
to.  Areaofpar.,7,(nOacres.  Pop.,  in  1941  7.105,  The 
is  large  and  well  built ;  cxmsisthig  principallT  of  a 
main  street,  whence  another  diverges,  in  which  is 
larket-place.  The  church  Is  a  Gothic  structure, 
t  square  tower  ;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  crown 
lage.  There  is  also  a  modern-built  chapeUof.eate ; 
he  Weslevan  Methodists.  Independents,  and  Bap- 
bave  their  respective  places  of  worship^  A  free 
1  was  founded,  bv  the  Inhab.,  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
VI. ;  and  there  is  another  endowed  school,  called 
ith^s  CharitT  School,"  besides  which,  there  are  two 
ree  other  day  schools  and  Sunday-schools.  The 
.  arc  principMJiy  engaged  in  riband- weaving,  and,  in 
there  were  3.2IJ0  looms,  nearly  all  employed.  The 
e-trade  is  confined  to  four  nrrs;  and  there  are 
ely  any  engine-looms  in  the  place  that  are  not 
property,  though  some  are  worked  on  the  preroUes 
o  weavers.  Floret  gauze  ribands  are  the  staple 
L*  of  manufacture ;   but  they  are  occasionally  laid 

for  figured  satins,  tarsnets,  and  lustrings.    ( Hand' 

iVfaperM*  Report.)  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
able  extent;  and  there  is  a  silk  factory,  which,  how- 
was  unemployed  in  1H39.  Coal  is  procured  in  the 
ibourhood,  where  are  also  some  extensive  ttone 
t  ies.  The  government  of  the  town  Is  vested  in  a 
tanent  constable  and  three  others,  annually  elected 
cuurt-leet.  It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elcc- 
i  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.    Markets  on  Satur- 

rairs.  May  14.,  Feb.  18.,  and  Oct.  81.,  for  horses  and 
i».     ( Pari,  and  Comm.  Reportt,  &c.) 
URRMBERG(Genna.  XtfrnArrg), a  dty  of  Bavaria, 

Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Pegnitz,  a  tributary  of 
R*gnlti,  93m.  N.N.W.  Munich.  I^t.  49° 27' 31"  N.; 
.  1 1^  4^  40"  E.  Pop.,  In  1846,  with  iu  suburbh,  esti- 
^  at  49,.V)0,  of  whom  about  l-lOth  part  are  Rom. 
iqUcs.  It  stands  in  a  sandy  but  fertile  plain,  at  an 
ation  of  about  1,000  (t.  above  the  sea ;  and  is  divided 
lie  Pegnils  into  2  nearly  eaual  parts,  the  Sebald-side 
the  Lawrence-side,  each  derivtug  its  name  flrom  its 
ii-ipal  church.  Nuremberg  covers  more  ground  than 
(ither  city  of  BAvaria,  and  u,  next  to  the  capital,  the 
t  populous.  "  It  Is  surrounded  by  feudal  walls  and 
ets,  and  these  are  inclosed  by  a  ditch  100  ft.  wide, 

50  ft.  deep,  lined  throughout  with  masonry.  Its 
led  gates  are  flanked  by  4  massive  cylindrical  watch- 
crs,  no  longer  of  use  as  fortifications,  but  picturesque 

high  degree,  and  serving  to  complete  the  coronet  of 
ique  towers  which  encircle  the  city,  as  seen  from  a 
aace.  The  stranger  arrived  within  its  walls  might 
zy  himself  carried  back  to  a  distant  century,  as  he 
ids  its  irregular  streets,  and  examines  its  quaint 
le-faced  houses.  Its  churches  and  other  public  edi- 
9  are  singularly  perfect,  having  escaped  unharmed  the 
rm  of  war,  sieges,  and  even  of  the  Reformation,  which 
inliabs.  adopted  at  an  early  period,  without  any  out- 
ak  of  fanaticism  or  Iconodasra .  Its  private  buildings, 
ludiuK  the  palace-like  mansions  of  its  patrician  citi- 
ift  and  merchant-nobles,  having  been  built  of  stone, 

equally  well  preserved,  and  many  are  still  inhabited 
the  iJamilies  whose  forefathers  orlsinally  constructed 
?m.  Though  built  with  narrow  but  nighly  ornamented 
nts  and  acutely  pointed  gables,  they  are  often  of  large 
e,  inclosing  2  or  3  courts,  and  extending  back  fi-om  one 
eet  to  another."  (  Murray's  Handb./or  S.  Germamy. ) 
le  most  elevated  position  within  the  town,  near  its  N. 
tremity,  is  occupied  by  the  Reicksveste^  or  Imperial 
ule,  a  building  of  great  antiquity,  and  a  frequent  resi- 
nee  of  the  German  emperors  in  the  middle  ages.  A 
rtion  of  this  castle  is  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation 

the  King  of  Bavaria,  when  be  visits  the  town ;  and 
tnprises  a  picture-gallery,  the  paintings  in  which,  bow- 
er, except  one  by  A.  Durer,  are  generally  of  the  most 
dinary  merit.  The  2  principal  churches  are  highly 
serving  of  notice.  That  of  St.  Sebald,  a  fine  Gothic 
>i6ce,  with  an  elegant  choir,  built  In  1837,  has  numerous 
ulptnres  and  carvings  by  Adam  Kraft  and  V.  Stoss, 
any  old  paintings  and  stained  glass  windows,  and  the 
markable  shrine  of  St.  Sebald.  This,  which  still 
anda  hi  the  centre  of  the  church,  though  the  latter  is 
!votcd  to  the  Lutheran  service,  is  the  masterpiece 
'the  celebrated  artist  Peter  Vischer,  who,  with  his 
\e  sons,  was  employed  on   it  for  thirteen  yean     "  It 

a  mUiiature  Gothic  chapel,  entirely  of  bronze,  con- 
iting  of  a  rich  fretwork  canopy,  supported  on  pillars, 
euealh  whkh  the   relics   of  tne  saint   repose  in   an 
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oaken  chest,  encased  with  silver  plates.  The  workman- 
ship is  most  elaborate.  The  figures  of  the  12  apoatlei 
occupy  the  niches  around  the  shrine,  and  are  truly  first- 
rate  works  of  art.  Above  them  are  12  smaller  figures  of 
fathers  of  the  church ;  while  about  70  fandfUT  repre- 
sentations  of  cupids,  mermen,  animals,  &c.,  distributed 
among  fiowers  aiid  foliage,  are  scattered  over  the  other 
parts.  The  miracles  of  the  saint  are  the  sub}«cts  of  the 
tMS-relicfs  under  the  coAn.  In  a  niche  below,  at  ooe 
end,  is  an  admirable  statue  of  the  artist  himself,  in  a 
mason's  dress,  and  at  the  opposite  end  Is  a  figure, 
MBualiy  excellent,  of  St.  Sebald.^'  ( Uandb.Jbr  S.  Germ.) 
llie  church  of  S.Laurence,  founded  in  1274,  is  the 
largest  In  the  town ;  and  has  some  very  handsome  en- 
trances, fine  stained  glass,  curious  carvings,  Ac. ;  and 
above  all,  a  repository  for  the  sacramental  wafer,  a 
tapering  spire  of  Gothic  open-work,  64  ft.  in  height, 
executed  by  A.  Kraft,  with  a  minuteness  more  com- 
monly bestowed  on  ivory  than  on  stone.  The  church  of 
St.  Giles,  erected  in  1718,  in  the  Italian  style,  has  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Vandyk,  various  bas-reliefs,  escutcheons. 
See.  i  the  R.  Catholic  church,  finished  in  1361,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  its  rich  decorations ;  and  the  church  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  begun  in  1744,  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal ecclsiaAtical  edifices  :  the  Gothic  chapel  or  St* 
Maurice,  constructed  in  1818,  has  been  converted  Into  a 
picture  gallery,  and  filled  with  rejected  paintings  f^om 
the  gallery  of  Munich,  *c.  The  Ratkhau$t  or  town- 
hall,  in  the  Italian  s'yle,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  in  the  city ;  it  was  chiefiy  built  in  1619,  but  in- 
cludes the  ancient  town  hall,  dating  ftrom  1840.  In  the 
latter  are  the  great  hall  and  the  council-chamber ;  the 
walls  of  the  former  apartment  being  ornamented  with 
several  oil-paintings  by  Albert  Durer,  and  those  of  the 
latter  having  many  concealed  doors  "  leading  to  subter- 
ranean passages,  which  extend  trxxm  the  Rathhaus  un- 
der the  streets  to  the  town  ditch,  beyond  the  walls." 
( Handb.,  p.  56.)  Nuremburg  has  a  gymnasium,  founded 
bv  the  famous  reformer,  Melancthon,  whose  statue  Is 
placed  in  its  front ;  an  arsenal,  barracks,  a  theatre, 
manv  hospitals  and  asylums,  a  savings'  bank,  a  charity 
fur  distributing  food  to  the  poor,  a  house  of  correction, 
&C.  it  has  also  several  fountains,  some  of  which  are 
worthy  notice,  especi.aliy  the  "Beautiful  Fountain" 
(Schoner  lirunmn),  in  the  great  market-place;  a  Gothic 
obelisk,  or  spire  of  open-work,  with  statues  of  various 
historical  characters.  Among  the  other  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  and  near  the  city  are  the  bouse  of  Albert  Durer, 
now  occupied  by  a  society  of  artists  ;  8t  John's  church- 
yard, in  which  is  Durer's  tomb,  together  with  those  of 
many  distinguished  natives  :  a  succession  of  stone  pillars 
between  the  cemetery  and  the  city,  ornamented  with 
curious  bas-reliefs,  &c.  Nuremberg  is  the  seat  of  a 
high  police  court,  a  civil  court  of  justice,  a  commercial 
court  of  appeal,  aind  a  forest  board  It  has  a  royal,  and 
other  high  schools,  several  Latin  and  numerous  inferior 
schools,  a  teachers'  seminary,  an  academy  of  arts,  a  po- 
lytechnic, and  a  high  commercial  academy  {Handlungt 
Institut) ;  a  number  of  public  libraries,  including  the 
city  library  of  40,000 printed  vols.,  and  800 MS S.  (Adrfen 
in  Stati$t.  Jomm.,  1841);  societies  of  national  Industry, 
and  medical  and  natural  science,  an  agricultural  union, 
and  collections  of  every  description  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  There  are  but  few  pictures  by  the  celebrated 
native  artist  A.  Durer ;  but  those  by  other  artists  are 
very  numerous. 

Nuremberg  has  given  Mrib  to  many  distinguished  men, 
including,  among  others,  the  famous  painter  Altiert  Du- 
rer, bom  here  in  1471.    Several  important  inventions 
in  the  arts  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  this  city. 
The  famous  machine  for  drawing  wire  is  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Rudolph,  a  native  of  this  city. 
{Beckmann's  Hist,  qf  Inwntion*,  ii.236.).     Gun-locks 
are  supposed  to  have  been  first  fabricated  here  in  1517 ; 
and  Becunann  says  that  the  circumstance  Is  probable, 
though  he  doubts  whether  the  locks  were  of  the  present 
construction,  (iv.  608.)  Owing  partly  to  these  inventions, 
but  more  to  the  freedom  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
Nuremberg  early  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  town.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  con- 
tinental Birmingham  of  the  middle  ages,  during  a  por- 
tion of  which  period  it  is  said  to  have  had  70,000  inhahs. 
Cannon  are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  as  early  as 
1356 ;  and  in  the  same  century  it  fUrnished  paper  and 
playing-cards.    It  had,  also,  a  very  extensive  commerce, 
being  a  priiK'ipal  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  both  the 
N.  and  S.  of  Europe.    It  still  Is,  and  has  long  been 
celebrated   for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  wooden 
clocks  and  toys,  which   it  exports  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.     It  also  produces  various  species   of  metallle 
goods  and  Jewellery,  with  telescopes,  mirrors,  mathe- 
matical  and    musical    instruments,   sealing-wax,   and 
lacquered  wares ;  lead  pencils,  alabaster,  horn,  and  Ivoi^ 
articles ;  brushes,  woollen  yam,  lawn,  piqier,  parchment, 
brandy  and  liqueurs,  chicory,  &c.  Printing  is  also  carried 
on  to  some  extent. 
Though  considerably  declined,  it  stfll  ranks  as  one  of 
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ODEYPOOR. 


crops  la  S.  Ruttia  in  the  course  of  these  years.  The  ex- 
ports of  wheat  from  Odessa  tn  1S47,  exceeded,  we  believe, 
the  exports  from  anjr  other  port  iii  any  single  year,  either 
In  ancient  or  modern  times.  They  reached,  as  seen  by 
the  above  tabUs  the  prodigious  amount  of  2,77\*<37chet., 
being  651,452  chet.  more  than  their  amount  in  1846.  the 
year  of  the  greatest  previous  exportation.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  free  on  board  in  1846,  considerably  en- 
ceeded  40s.  a  quarter ;  but  taking  It  only  at  that  sum,  the 
gross  value  of  the  exports  of  that  grain  from  this  single 
port  must  have  exceeded  4,000,000/.  sterling  !  This  excess 
may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  extremely  abundant  har- 
vest of  1846,  in  Southern  Russia  and  Poland,  and  In  part 
to  the  high  prices  and  great  demand  for  wheat  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  which  made  every  comer  of  the 
country  accessible  by  the  Black  Sea  be  ransacked  for 
supplies.  Of  the  quantity  exported  the  largest  share 
went  to  Marseilles:  our  imports  were,  however,  very 
heavy,  having  amounted  to  463,000  quarters,  including 
those  from  Taganrog.  The  price  of  the  best  wheat  in 
Odessa  Is  rarelv  under  *i5s.  or  28s.  a  quarter ;  and,  during 
the  3  years  endmg  with  1840,  it  was  Sis.  6tt.  free  on  board : 
the  freight  and  other  charges  on  importing  a  quarter  of 
wheat  from  Odessa  to  England  may  be  estimated  at  about 
I6«.  a  quarter.  Constantinople,  Genoa,  Lrghorn,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Malta  are  the  principal  markets  for  Odessa 
wheat ;  but,  as  already  seeft,  when  our  crops  are  deficient, 
considerable  quantities  are  shipped  for  England. 

Account  of  the  Quantities,  in  English  WeighU  and 
Measures,  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from 
Odessa  in  1847. 


Artlclct. 


QuanUtiM. 


Whaat        imp.qn. 
Rye        -         — 

Indian  Com  — 
Barter  •  ~ 
Oata  •  — 
Pcaa  . 

Ploor      •        — 

Batter     •  cwt. 
Cavicr     -         — 
Limaad       Imp.  qj». 
RapcMcd         — 

Wax  cwt. 
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Cablw  and 

CordiM         ^* 
Wool        -       _ 


Artlrln. 


ti/>(  6.692 

S40,S90: 

27,409 

16,100 

1A,416 

«,340 

17,000, 

6SI 

tfiOt 

174,561 

1,460 

544 

4,474 

16,010 
44,550 


Hides       •       cwt. 
Tallow    •       tons 
Iron        •         — 
Planks  and 

RuvcB         vahM£ 
Pun        -         — 
UoldthreMi 

and  SpanRlw  — 
Mannfiurturei  _ 
hondriea-        — 

Total  ValneorEs-') 
ports,  Bccordlnff  i 
to  Custom  House  f 
Reports  •  £J 


Quantities. 


S,«I9 

J09 

3,^86 
4,774 

S,4i6 

15,489 
68,Ht 


5,699,174 


The  great  articles  of  import  into  Odessa  consist  of 
sugar,  coflbe,  and  other  colonial  pniducts :  cottons,  silks, 
woollens,  and  other  manufactured  goods;  oil.  wines, 
and  spirits;  spices  and  dye-stulTs ;  cotton-twist  and  raw 
cotton;  lomon-julce;  tin  and  tin-plates ;  cutlery,  timber 
for  building  and  firewood,  &c.  About  1,000  ships  from 
foreign  parts  enter  and  leave  Odessa  in  ordinary  years. 
Including  Maltese  and  lonlans,  above  300  ships  under 
English  colours  have  arrived  in  the  port  in  a  single 
season ;  but  their  number  is  very  fluctuating,  depending 
essentially  on  the  sUte  of  the  com  trade.  The  officiiS 
Talue  of  the  exports  to  1847  amounted  to  34 .000,000  silver 
roubles,  and  that  of  the  imporu  to  1 1,0G0,C00  do.  The 
exporU  of  tallow  have  latterly  fallen  off,  while  those  of 
wool  have  increased. 

A  tribunal  of  commerce  was  established  at  Odessa  In 
1834,  whose  Jurisdiction  extends  over  all  disputes  con- 
nected with  trade.  There  Is  no  appeal  from  its  decisions 
except  to  the  Senate.    There  are  12  sworn  brokers,  ap- 

Koved  and  licensed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  who 
ve  deputies  appointed  by  themselves.  They  register 
all  transactions,  and  receive  |  per  cent,  firom  each  party 
as  commission.  There  is  a  discount  or  loan  bank,  esta- 
blished in  18'A,  and  marine  and  fire  insurance  societies. 
Most  articles  of  provision  are  cheap;  and  fish,  which 
cosU  next  to  nothing.  Is  excellent.  Fuel,  however,  is 
scarce  and  dear.  (Official  RrporU ;  Private  Inform- 
ation;  ScknitxUr,  La  Russie,  p.  724.,  &c.) 

ODEYPOOR,  or  OUDEPORE.  a  city  and  n^jahshlp 
of  Hindostan,  prov.  Raipootana,  the  city  sUnding  to  a 
basin  surrounded  with  ragged  hills,  135  m.  S.S.W.  Ai- 
mere,  and  165  m.  N.  W.  Oojein  ;  lat.  24©  3y  N  .  long. 
73°  44'  E.  It  has,  at  a  distance,  an  imposing  appearance. 
On  the  W.  It  skirts  a  large  lake,  the  palaces  and  garden 
residences  on  the  brink  of  which  are  all  of  marble,  with 
sculptures  that  are  both  highly  finished  and  display  con- 
siderable taste.  (Hamilton.)  It  is  protected  from  inun- 
dation by  an  extensive  embankment  stretching  along  the 
lake.  Images,  toys,  and  other  articles  hi  marble,  crys- 
tal, ftc,  are  sent  fk-om  Odeypooi*  Into  the  neighbouring 
provs.  The  r^iahship,  or  principality,  of  which  this 
city  U  the  cap.,  called  also  Mewar  or  Chittorc,  holds  a 
high  rank  among  the  R^poot  sUtes.  It  has  N.  Joud- 
poor ;  E.  the  territories  of  Kotab,  Sindii,  Ac. ;  S.  many 
small  principalities  of  Malwah,  Guxrah,  Ac.  and  W 
JirowT.    Area  esUmated  at  11,784  sq.  ro. }  and  pop.  at 

wl***  •"['•««  *•  .*»"»y  and  well  watered  ^producing  sugar, 
Indlfo, tobacco, rice,  wheat,  barley.&c  Fuel  U  abuodimt  • 


OELAND. 

and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  salphor, 
the  last  mentioned  product  being,  however,  of  inferior 
quality.  The  pop.  consists  principally  of  Rj^poots,  Jauts, 
Brahmins,  Bheels,  and  Meanas.  The  rana,  or  chief, 
claims  to  be  of  the  purest  dynasty  in  India,  and  is  h^d 
in  great  reverence  by  the  Mohammedans,  because  of  his 
supposed  descent  from  the  Persian  sovereign,  Nusbirvan. 
In  prosperitv  and  power,  hovTever,  this  state  Is  much 
inferior  to  tnose  of  Jeypoor  and  Joudpoor ;  and  for  a 
lengthened  period  previously  to  its  becoming  subsidiary 
to  the  British,  it  had  been  wretchedly  mismanaged.  The 
treaty  of  1818  sectired  to  the  British,  as  the  price  of  thdr 
protection,  3-8ths  of  the  public  revenue. 

Chittore,  the  ancient  cap..  Is  the  only  other  town  tn 
this  principality  worth  nonce.  It  is  cm  the  summit  of  a 
scarped  rock,  68  m.  E.N.E.  Od^poor.  Heber  says  "  It 
is  still  what  would  be  called  in  England  a  tolerably  larce 
market-town,  with  a  good  many  pagodas,  and  a  meanly 
built,  but  apparently  iMisy  baxaar.*''^  It  was,  however, 
formerly  famous  for  its  splendour  and  riches,  and  has 
manv  interesting  Hindoo  temples,  palaces,  and  other 
buildings.  It  was  several  times  taken  by  the  MobamiBe- 
dans,  and  by  Akbar,  aaer  a  siege,  an  account  of  which  Is 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Miscfll.  Trans. /imm 
Oriental  Languages.  See  also  Daw's  HisL  oT  Hindtntan^ 
U.  356  357. ;  HetterU  Journal,  274-284. 

ODIHAM,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Southampton,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  21  m.  N.W.  Wfai- 
Chester,  and  40  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  7,550 
acres.  Pop.,  In  1841,  2,817.  It  is  pleasantly  sit.  on  the 
N.  side  of  a  chalk  down,  and  comprises  a  principal  and 
well  built  street,  met  by  two  others  of  inferior  sixe.  The 
church,  a  large  brick  structure,  has  a  square  tower  at  ita 
W.  end;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  In  the  gift  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  It  has,  also,  3  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters,  with  attached  Siuday  schools,  a  free 
school  for  20  boys,  and  a  large  national  school,  and  alms- 
house for  12  poor  persons.  Odiham  has  a  considerable 
retail  trade,  and  some  of  the  inhab.  are  supported  by 
spinning  worsted  and  winding  silk.  It  also  derives  some 
advantages  Orom  its  situation  on  the  Basingstoke  Canal. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  poUing- 

£  laces  at  elections  for  the  N.  division  of  Hampshire, 
larkeu  on  Friday ;  cattle  fairs,  March  28.  and  JiUy  II. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle,  in  which  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  im- 
prisoned ;  and  close  to  the  town  is  a  ruined  g^te,  tlie 
only  existing  portion  of  a  royal  palace.  Lilly,  the  cele* 
brated  grammarian  and  first  master  of  St.  Faul's  School, 
London,  was  a  native  of  Odiham. 

OEDENBURG  (Hung.  Sopron^,  an.  Sopromimm\  a 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  of  Its  own  name ; 
in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  near  the  S  W.  border  of  the 
Neusiedl.lake,  49  m.  W.  Raab.  and  37  m.  S.S.E.  Vienna. 
Pop.  In  1848,  12,500.  principally  of  German  extraction. 
It  is  generally  well  built :  the  town-proper,  which  Is  not 
extensive,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  tolerably  well  paved ; 
and  the  suburbs  are  in  every  respect  much  superior. 
The  only  relic  of  lu  ancient  fortifications  is  a  huge 
watch  tower,  which,  according  to  the  Austrian  NaL  En. 
cud.,  is  the  loftiest  in  Hungary.  It  has  several  Uom. 
Cath.  churches,  some  of  which  are  interesting  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture ;  a  Calvinist  church ;  Dominican 
and  Ursuline  convents;  Rom.  Cath.  and  Lutheran  high 
schools,  two  hospitals,  two  large  barracks  with  a  good 
riding  school,  a  military  academy,  theatre,  &c.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  superintendant  of  the  Calvinist  church 
for  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube.  The  inhabs.  refine 
sugar,  weave  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  manufacture 
potash,  and  saltpetre ;  and  trade  in  wine  (grown  in  the 
vicinity),  corn,  tobacco,  wax,  honey,  and  cattle,  (br 
which It  is  an  extensive  market.  Numerous  Roman  an. 
tiqulties  have  been  discovered  in  its  vicinity.  (Oesterr, 
Nat.  Encye. ;  Berghaus,  ftc.) 

OELAND,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Sweden,  near  its  S.E.  extremity,  being  separated  fWmi 
the  prov.  of  Calmar,  in  which  it  is  included,  by  the  Straits 
of  Calmar,  a  channel  varying  ft-om  2  to  about  20  m.  in 
breadth.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  between  lat. 
560  13'  and  67°  22'  N.,  and  long.  lOO  20*  and  IT?  10'. 
Area  estimated  at  800  sq.  m^  and  the  pop.  at  81,000. 
( Horschchnann's  Stein.)  The  W.  shore  of  tlie  island  is 
low,  the  E.  hilly ;  in  the  centre  is  a  plateau,  elevated 
about  ISO  ft.  above  the  sea,  principally  of  a  calcareous  or 
sandy  formation.  It  is  principally  appropriated  to  pas- 
turage, only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  round  the  coast 
being  under  culture.  Fishing  and  itavigation  form  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  iiiiutbs  ,  who  send  their  Ash. 
butter,  cattle,  &c,  to  the  mainland,  receiving  com.  manu- 
factured goods,  ftc,  in  return.  The  forests  are  rather 
extensive ;  and  the  deer,  roebuck,  and  wild  boar,  are 
pretty  abtuidant.  About  300  hands  are  said  to  be  em- 
ployed in  an  alum  mine,  the  produce  of  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  bo  worth  60,000  dollars  a  year.  Borgbolm,  oo 
the  W.  side  of  the  island.  Is  Its  chief  town  and  scat  of 
commerce.  A  royal  edict  of  1820  conferred  the  freedom 
to  pursue  ony  trade  or  calling,  without  author!^  fron^ 
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J  fttild  or  oomptny,  od  all  handicraftsroen  settlinf  In 
it  town.  {Honckrlmamm^t  Stein,  1.A69. ;  Did.  Ofog.) 
OBL8,  a  town  of  Pnuaian  Sileala,  gov.  Bretlau,  cap. 
re.,  and  prtndpalttj  of  Oels  :  on  the  rirer  of  the 
me  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  17  m.  N.E.  by  B. 
•eslau.  Pop.,  In  1846.  6,010.  It  wa«  formerly  fortified. 
It  U  now  nerely  enclofted  by  a  lofty  wall.  It  ha«  a 
rge  ducal  castle.  In  which  are  tome  extensive  cnllec- 
ins  in  art  and  tdence,  arreral  churche*  and  hoRpita't, 
theatre,  and  namerooa  public  tchooli  and  cbaritAbie 
ttitutkMM.  It  hat  manutarturet  of  woollen  and  linen 
Lirio.  (Fom  Z€4Hf%,  Der  Preuu.  Stoat,  Ac.) 
OBSBLj  an  itljind  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Ruttia, 
d  indndad  In  the  gor.  Livonia  or  niga,  extending 
rott  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Riga,  principally  be- 
een  lat.  60°  and  &80  40*  N.,  and  long.  2|0  40'  and  83^ 
Area,efthnatrd  at  l.lflOir].  m.  Pep.,  Including  the 
babt.  or  the  adjacent  lilandt  of  Moen  and  Runoe.  about 
,000,  all  Etthonlans  except  tome  German  landed  pro- 
ietort,  and  a  few  Swede*.  The  coattt  are  bold ;  the 
and  It  well  watered,  and  Itt  climate  It  milder  than 
It  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  toll  it  rooitly 
my,  calcareoua,  or  loamy ;  but  with  manuring  It  be- 
raei  tolerably  fertile,  producing  wheat,  rre,  barley, 
tt,  peat,  Ac. :  a  contiderable  extent  of  the  turface 
oorered  with  fbrettt.  Rearing  cattle  and  fivbing  are 
s  principal  occupatioot  of  the  lnh;ibt. ;  and  the  teal 
herlec  are  of  tome  Importance.  Manufactures  quite 
tignlAcant.  People  all  Lutherant.  Arentburg,  on  the 
B.  coatt,  with  about  1,800  inhabt..  It  a  bithop't  tee, 
d  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Oetel.  This  Island 
loneed  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  when  iheir  order  pot- 
i*ea  LIroaia ;  It  aflerwardt  belonged  to  Denmark  and 
eden ;  but  It  wat  ceded  to  Ruttia  with  the  rett  of 
vonia  In  1721.  {SckmitxUr,  La  Amsie  i  Did.  Gfog. 
it9fr$eUe,) 
OFRN.    See  Bvda. 

3FFBKB  A  CH.  a  town  of  Central  Gerroanr,  being  the 
ineipal  manuliKtnring  town  of  the  Orana  Duchy  of 
>tse  Darmttadt,  prov.  Starkenberg,  on  the  Mayn, 
n.  B.  by  8.  Frankfort,  and  17  m.  N.  by  E.  Darm- 
dt.  Pop.,  In  1846,  9.684.  It  U  well  built,  and  hat  a 
itle.  4  cnurchea,  and  a  tynagogue.  In  manufacture* 
isitt  of  tllk  and  cotton  ttockingt ;  cotton  fabrlct ; 
Tiagea,  and  other  rehlclet ;  tobacco  and  tnuff;  lac< 
ered  iron  ware,  tealing-wax.  Jewellery,  toyt,  um- 
?llaa  and  paratola,  a  few  carpeta,  and  other  woollen  tk- 
ct,  Ac.  Next  to  Mayence  (iientx)  It  has  the  largett 
leral  trade  of  any  town  In  the  Grand  Duchy.  Some 
Ml  wine  It  grown  in  itt  environs.  {Bergkatu,  4-c.) 
3HIO,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  being  at 
»tent  by  Car  the  moat  important  In  the  basin  of  the 
stUslppi.  It  Is  situated  between  lat.  380  ao"  «nd  AV 
,  md  long.  B(P  28'  and  M»  42^  W^  and  derives  its 
me  from  the  magnificent  rirer  Ohio,  which  forms  the 
lole  of  Itt  S.B.  and  S.  boundary,  teparnting  it  from 
rgitjia  and  Kentackv  ;  on  the  E.  it  has  Penntylrania, 
.  Indiana,  and  N.  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie.  J>ngth 
1  breadth,  about  900  m.  each.  Area,  ettimated  at 
H.'iOtq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1840,  1,519,457.  Ohio  comprises 
>ut  one  third jwrt  of  the  country,  sloping  fk-om  the 
leghanies  in  Pemuylvania  down  to  the  MItsittippl. 
has  no  rerj  elerated  hill  ranges,  but  consists  almost 
oily  of  a  table  land  from  600  to  i.OOO  ft.  above  the  tea, 
;  ceniral  portion  of  the  ttate  being  the  highett.  Thit, 
n,  which  it  Itt  least  fertile  portioa,  is  in  paru  Inter- 
Tied  with  twarope  and  martbet.  The  declivity  to- 
rdt  Lake  Erie  it  much  more  abrupt  than  the  S.  slope 
the  state,  and  the  country  it  here  also  in  parts  marshy ; 
t  portion  of  the  surface  which  declines  towards  tte 
io,  and  Ittlie  most  extensive.  It  diversified  with  hills 
1  valleys;  and,  on  the  whole,  nine  tenths  of  (he 
te  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  nearly  three  fourths 
ng  pre-eminently  fertile.  The  hi  It  are  generally 
tivable  to  their  summits ;  and  the  river  bottoms  are 
iberantly  productive.  In  the  S.  and  S.E  ,  along  the 
io,  the  country  It  broken  with  abiupt  hills.  Next 
the  Ohio,  the  chief  rivert  are,  itt  tributaries,  the 
oto.  Miami,  and  Muthingum,  and  the  Maunee,  San- 
<.ky,  and  Cuyahoga,  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie.  The 
oto,  traversing  the  centre  of  the  state.  i«  a  fine  navl- 
tie  streann  which  has  been  ascended  by  boats  to  near 
source,  where  it  is  separated  by  a  pottage  of  only  a 
r  milea  from  the  Sandusky.  -The  Mushingum,  rising 
ir  the  headwaters  of  the  Cuyahoga,  is  about  200  m.  in 
gth,  for  75  of  which  (from  the  Ohio  to  Zanesville)  it 
navigable  by  small  steam  vessels,  and  for  110  m.  by 
teAux.  The  Miami  it  navigable  for  75  m.,  and  the 
unee  for  18  m. ;  but  mott  of  the  riven  flowing  N.  are 
atiy  interrupted  by  cataractt.  In  the  tract  between 
Scioto  and  Miami,  and  in  tome  district*  along  the 
IO,  are  rich  and  extensive  prairies ;  but  originally  the 
inirr  was  almost  covered  with  nob'e  forosts  of  large 
I  valuable  trees,  and  these  still  remain  uncleared  in  the 
and  N.W.  p.irts  of  the  ttate.  The  geological  form- 
ins  are  nearly  all  secondary,  comprising  limestone,  lias, 
I (f rout,  and  ferriferous  rocks,  sandstone,  greywacke, 
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;  ftc,  In  borlxont^  strata.  The  soil  Is  genarally  very  pro- 
ductive. In  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  S.  the  climate  Is 
very  mild ;  but  In  the  central  and  N.  parts,  the  cold  of 

j  winter  Is  considerably  more  serere  than  In  the  states  on 
the  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude;  but,  upon  the  whole, It 
Is  verr  healthy. 

In  1848,  the  valoe  of  the  taxable  property  was  esti- 
mated at  421.067331  dolls,  of  which  330,995.27)  were  real, 
and  90.072,718  personal  prop.  Ohio  is  rapidly  tiecoming 
a  thickly  settM  country  of  moderate-sised  freehold  pro- 
perties :  In  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  its  farms,  their 
general  equality  in  point  of  site,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  pop.  orer  the  whole  state,  Ohio  bears  a  close  slmi- 
Urityto  the  states  of  New  England.  {Flint's  Geog.,  1. 
301 ,  392. )  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye.  oats,  barley,  tobacco, 
on-hard  Ihiits,  and  kitchen  regetables,  are  the  staple 

C ducts.  On  the  rich  alluvhd  toils,  more  than  100 
hels  of  Indian  com  are  sometimes  produced  on  an 
acre,  though  (nm  40  to  flO  bushels  may  be  considered  an 
average  crop.  The  soil  Is.  in  general,  highly  suitable  for 
wheat ;  and  a  larger  quantity  of  that  grain  is  raited  In  this 
than  In  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  the  produce  In  1840 
being  estimated  at  above  2  millions  of  quarters :  in  con- 
sequence, it  furnishes  large  quantities  of  flour  for  ex- 
portation. Hemp  it  grown  to  tome  extent.  Tobacco  of 
the  finest  quality  it  raited  E.  of  the  Muthingum  river  ; 
and  the  tobacco  crop  was,  in  1 837»  estimated  at  25,000  hhdt. , 
though  it  has  been  raised  for  exportation  only  within  a 
few  years.  The  vine  and  mulberry  have  been  int  roduced  ; 
and  wine  and  tllk  will,  perhaps,  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod, be  added  to  the  products  of  Ohio.  Hogs  form  one 
of  the  staple  exports;  Cincinnati  (see  Vol.  1.  p. 610.), 
being  the  principal  pork^market  of  the  union.  The  stock 
of  pigs,  in  1848,  was  estimated  at  1,879,689.  lutrge  droves 
of  fat  cattle  are  sent  every  autumn  to  the  markets  of  tlie 
E.  and  S.  In  184H,  the  stock  of  sheep  was  estimated  at 
3,677,171,  yielding  about  6,000,COO  lbs.  of  wool ;  being  the 
largest  stock  of  sheep  In  any  ttate  of  the  Union,  New 
York  and  Penntylvanla  excepted. 

Iron  ore  it  pretty  exteniivelr  wroagbt  in  the  B.  part 
of  the  ttate,  where,  alto,  bituminout  coal  it  found,  halt, 
lime,  and  marble  are  the  other  chief  mineral  products. 
Some  of  the  talt  tprings  on  the  Muthingum  are  taid  to 
be  to  rich,  at  to  yield  I  lb.  of  salt  per  gallon  of  brine. 

Ohio  taket  a  decided  lead  among  the  W.  itatet  in  ma- 
nufacturing Induttry.  Cotton  yam.  cotton  and  woollen 
ttufTs,  iron,  glatt,  and  cabinet  waret,  paper,  hati,  sho4t. 
linteed  and  castor  oils,  whiskey.  Ac,  are  the  prir>cipal 
iroductt.  It  was  estimated.  In  IN36.  that  about  2,(00,000 
bs.  of  wool  were  anntudly  wrought  up  in  domestic  manu- 
actures.  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  Steubenville,  and  Chil- 
icothe  are  the  principal  manufacturing  towns.  Ship  and 
steam-boat  building  are  important  brai>ches  of  Industry. 
The  sailing  vessels  are  laoen  at  spring  flood,  and  sent 
down  (he  rivers  to  the  sea ;  both  vettel  and  cargo  being 
utiially  dlipoaed  of  in  the  West  Indies  or  some  foreign 
port.  A  good  deal  of  timber  Is  sawn  and  cut  In  this 
state ;  and  this,  with  flour,  com,  hemp,  flax,  cattle,  beef, 
pork,  tobacco,  smoked  venison,  hams,  and  tpirits,  are  the 
principal  exports.  The  N.  and  E.  counties  send  a  good 
deal  Of  agricultural  produce  to  Montreal ;  and  since  the 
construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  teve. 
ral  of  the  W.  and  S.  cos.  have  an  active  trade  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Ohio  centres  in  New  Orleans. 

The  great  extent  of  her  canals,  and  other  internal 
communiraiiont,  rendert  Ohio  in  thit  respect  a  rival  to 
New  York.  The  Ohio  Canal,  completed  in  1832.  is  307  m. 
In  length,  extending  from  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  to 
Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie,  directly  connecting  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  having 
several  navigable  lateral  feeders  to  Columbus,  Lancaster, 
Znnpsvllle,  &c.  The  Miami  Canal.  65  m.  in  length,  firom 
Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  was  completed  In  1H30;  and  a 
continuation  of  the  same  to  meet  the  Erie  and  Wabash 
Canal  (see  Indiana),  it  in  progrett.  The  Mahoning  and 
Braver,  having  a  length  of  77  m.  within  the  ttate,  and 
the  Saxtdj  and  Beaver,  are  the  other  chief  canalt.  The 
tolls  paid  on  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Canalt  in  1848  amounted 
to  765,041  doll.  The  railway  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky 
on  Lake  Krie,  about  'i2C  m.  in  length,  is  the  principal 
work  of  its  kind ;  but  there  are  other  railways  in  the  state, 
their  entire  length  amounting  to  near  4()0  m. 

Ohio  is  divided  into  73  coliniies ;  Cincinnati  is  by  far 
its  most  important  town,  but  Columbus  it  Its  cap.  and 
seat  of  gov.,  and  the  General  Assembly  meots  there  an- 
nually m  Dec.  The  /epresentatives.  72  in  number,  are 
elected  once  a  year ;  and  the  36  senators,  being  half  at 
manr  as  the  representatives,  every  two  rears,  llie 
right  of  suffrage  is  vetted  in  all  white  inhabt.  of  the 
U.  Statet,  above  the  age  of  21,  who  have  resided  in 
the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and 
who  have  paid  a  state  or  co.  tax.  The  governor  is 
chosen  for  two  years,  and  has  only  1,500  doll,  a  year 
of  salary.  There  are  courts  of  common  pleas  In 
each  CO.;  and  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  4  Judges, 
who,  since  1844,  have  1,000  dolls,  a  year  each,    llie 
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Judges  are  elected  for  7  jeart  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
bonset  of  the  General  Auemblj. 

In  1790«  the  pop.  of  thU  ttate  wai  only  about  3,000 ; 
whereas,  In  1840,  or  half  a  century  afterwards,  it  amounted 
to  1,519,467,  and  now  (1S50)  it  Is  probably  2.000,000— a 
rate  of  Increase  quite  unexampled  In  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  unequaUcd  except  by  some  of  the  other 
states  of  this  valley.  This  extraordinary  Increase  has 
been  principally  brdught  about  by  the  settlement  of  im- 
migrants fh>m  the  E.  states,  attracted  thither  br  the 
superior  fertilltr  of  the  soil,  but  partly  also  by  the  Influx 
of  immigrants  irom  Europe. 

Slavery  is  altogether  abolished.  The  prevailing  rell- 
ffious  sects  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 
Education  is  extensively  diffbsed.  In  the  townships  that 
reported  in  1839,  there  were  7.205  schools,  attended  by 
254,612  pupils  of  all  sorts  t  and  the  non-reporting  dis- 
tricts were  nearly  as  extensive.  Ohio  University,  at 
Athens,  had,  in  1848, 22  students ;  and  Miami  University, 
at  Oxford.  66,  besides  which  there  are  superior  collies 
at  CTncInnatl,  Gambler,  Hudson,  New  Athens,  Gran- 
ville, Ac  In  1848,  there  were  in  the  state  5,062  common 
schools,  attended  by  90,695  children ;  the  sum  apportioned 
by  the  state  for  school  purposes  in  the  same  year  being 
291,796  dolls.  The  total  public  debt  of  Ohio  in  1848, 
amounted  to  19,173,223  dollars.  {Amer.  Almanac,  4^.) 
This  territory  was  first  seUled  to  1788 ;  in  1800.  Indiana 
was  separated  flrom  Ohio :  and  the  latter  was  erected  into 
a  sUte  in  1802.  {Darby^i  U.  Stateg  f  FUnt ;  Eneyc.  qf 
GiNtg.t  Amer.  ed. ;  Encyc.  Atnericana  i  Amer*  Alnumac  ; 
Q/ficial  Eettims.) 

Ohio,  a  river  of  the  United  States.   See  Missisiippi. 

OHLAU,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Breslau, 
cap.  circ,  on  the  Oder,  17  m.  S.  E.  Breiuui.  Pop.,  in 
1846, 4,800.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  SUesia,  but  its  works  were,  in  great  part,  de- 
molished after  its  cession  to  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
1741.  It  hu  a  royal  palace,  with  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
several  Lutheran  and  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  an  bos- 

irftaJ,  orphan  aqrlum,  workhouse,  manufisctures  of  wool- 
en dotn,  &C.    A  good  deal  of  tobacco  is  grown  in  its 
neighbourhood.    (Fon  ZedUi* ;  Bergkami.) 

OISB,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  K.,TormerIy  comprised 
In  the  Ile-de-France ;  between  lat  49^  5*  and  49^45'  N., 
and  long.  1°  40^  and  3^  lO'  E.  $  having  N.  the  dep. 
Somrne,  B.  Aisne,  S.  Seine-et-Marne  and  Seine-et-Olse, 
and  W.  Bure  and  Seine  Inferieure.  Length,  B.  to  W., 
68  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  35  m.  Area,  582,569  hec- 
tares. Pop.,  in  1846,  406,028.  Surface  gently  undu- 
lating. A  range  of  hills  traverses  the  dep.,  dividing  the 
basin  of  the  Sonune  from  that  of  the  Seine,  but  no  sum- 
mit rises  to  any  considerable  height  Principal  rivers, 
the  Olse,  Terr^,  and  Epte,  all  of  which  have  a  S.  direc- 
tion. The  Olse,  whence  the  name  of  the  dea,  rises  in 
the  Belgian  prov.  of  Hdnault,  near  the  frontier  of  Ar- 
dennes ;  and  after  a  graerally  S.W.  course  of  about  190 
m.,  through  the  deps.  jDn  Nord,  Aisne.  Olse,  and  Setne- 
et-Oise^  jotais  the  seine  at  Conflans  St.  Honorlen,  about 
12  m.  N.  W.  Paris.  It  is  navigable  from  Channy  In  Aisne 
to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  76  m.  Some  pools  and  marshes 
exist  in  the  B.  and  S.B.  of  the  dep.  In  1^  the  arable 
lands  of  this  dep.  were  estimated  to  comprise  889,486 
hectares ;  meadows,  29,927  h. ;  vineyards,"  2,601  h. : 
orchards,  gardens,  &c.,  15,888  b. ;  foresu,  80,578  h. ;  and 
heaths,  waste,  &c.,  15,700  h.  In  1885,  of  214,149  pro- 
perties subiect  to  the  eomirib.  /ondiret  109,027  were 
assessed  at  less  than  5  fr. ;  and  34,666  at  from  5  to  10  fr. 
The  number  of  lanre  properties  Is.  however,  greater  than 
in  most  deps.  Soil  principally  calcareous,  everywhere 
requiring  manure:  agriculture  Is  considerably  advanced, 
and  Is  Improring.  Fallows  are  decreasing,  and  agricul- 
tural implements  are  made  more  eflbctlve.  More  com 
is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption ;  It  is 
principally  oats  and  wheat.  Peas,  beans,  Ac,  are  raised 
In  large  quantities  for  the  Paris  markets.  Pear  and 
api^  orchards  are  numerous,  anda  great  deal  of  dder  of 


Parts  as  veaux  de  P<mtoi$e,  are  from  this  dep.  In  1830, 
th»  stock  of  homed  cattle,  calves,  Ac,  was  estimated 
at  about  96.500  head,  and  that  of  sheep  at  688,000.  The 
latter  have  been  Improved  by  crossbig  with  the  Merino. 
Southdown,  and  Leicester  breeds,  and  yield  annually 
about  800/m>  kilogr.  wool.  {Hmgo,)  Butter  and  cheese, 
bM^ttdlng  the  cheese  of  Songeons,  are  valuable  products. 
Hogs  and  poultry  are  numerous.  Mineral  products, 
excepting  Umestooe,  are  few,  and  of  little  import- 
ance. Oise  Is  distinguished  for  Its  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. )|roollen  fkbrks.  especially  at  Beauvais  and 
Crevecoor;  table-llneo,  cotton,  and  hempen  cloths, 
woollen  and  cotton  yam.  cotton  stockings,  lace,  me- 
tallic and  glass  wares,  and  fans,  hom,  wooden  and  ivory 
articles  at  Blera,  &c.,  are  among  the  principal  goods 
manufactured.  This  dep.  Is  dirided  Into  4  arronds. ; 
chief  towns,  Beauvais,  the  can.,  with  12.856  tahabs., 
Clennoot,  Complegne,aDd  Senlls.  Total  public  ivrenue 


OLDENBURG. 

in  1844,  16.114,450  fr.  {Hugo,  art  Oite  ;  Did,  Gt^, ; 
French  Offleial  Table*,) 

OLBBRA  (an.  Iiipa\  a  town  of  Spain,  In  Andalusia, 
prov.  Seville,  In  a  mountainous  district,  48  m.  S.E.  Se- 
ville. Pop.,  ace.  to  Miflano.  6.000.  It  Is,  ace  to  CqiCaln 
Scott,  **  a  wretched  place,  containing  some  of  the  nidesc- 
looking  and  iMut  scrupulous  inhabitants  of  tbe  Serrvila 
de  Ronda."  A  par.  church,  hospital,  three  decayed  eon- 
vents,  and  a  Moorish  castle,  are  Its  principal  ImUdlnga ; 
and  the  view  firom  the  last  is  very  commanding  over  a 
great  extent  of  mountains,  intersected  by  well  wooded 
valleys.  A  few  oil-mills  are  established  here ;  but  the  pop. 
Is  almost  wholly  occtipled  in  rearing  ho«  for  tbe  Seville 
market.    (  MMana  ;  Scotft  Ronda  and  Grenada,  11. 15L) 

OLDENBURG  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF),  a  state  of 
N.W.  Germany,  consisting,  exclusive  of  some  portkma 
of  country  Inclosed  by  the  Dudiy  of  Holstein.  of  aa 
oblong-shaped  territory,  between  lat.S2O80'  and  5iP  43^ 
N.,  and  long.  7^  35'  and  8°  50*  B. :  harinc  N.  tbe  North 
Sea,  and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  br  the  Hanoverian 
dom.,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  its  K.  frontier,  where 
it  adjoins  tne  territory  of  Bremen.  Length.  N.  lo  S., 
80  m. ;  breadth  varjing  fh>m  10  to  neariy  60  m.  It  Is 
divided  into  3  provinces,  as  follows :  — 


Ant  la 
•q.  m. 

Pop.,  1846. 

CWirtovM. 

Oldcnbiug       - 
Lttback 
DiilicuMil       - 

S,10S 
166 
143 

224.918 
80.966 

EataB. 
BirktiiftM. 

S.41S 

277.401 

The  natural  features,  climate,  Ac,  of  this  duchy  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  aiUaoent  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
( See  I.  p.  960.)  It  is  almost  a  perfect  levd,  except  towards 
the  S.,  where  are  some  hills,  though  none  rlsea  above 
300  or  400  ft.    Tbe  principal  rivers  are  the  Weser,  oq 


low  that  dykes  are  necessary,  as  In  H<4IaiMl  and  Fries- 
land,  to  prevent  Inundations  of  the  sea.  Here,  and  an 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  Is  alluvial  and  rich ;  bat 
In  most  parts  of  the  grand  duchy  It  Is  either  marshy  or 
sandy ;  and  the  ooun^  does  not  prodooe  snfllcieot  eoni 
for  home  consumption,  tbe  deflcienqr  bdnc  mostly  made 
up  by  potatoes  and  pulse.  The  Industry  of  the  \xaab,  is, 
however,  prindpallv  rural ;  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  rape- 
seed  ;  together  wltn  cattle,  horses,  salt  beeC  butter,  and 
bacon,  are  the  chief  exports.  The  horses  rad  cattle  are 
of  superior  breeds ;  lame  flodu  of  sheep  are  paatmedoo 
the  heath  lands,  but  their  wotA  Is  of  Inftnior  quality. 
In  this  district  also,  a  good  many  bees  are  kepC  Next  to 
tillage  and  grai ing,  tsiking  fish,  with  which  the  rtvera 
abound.  Is  a  chief  employment  of  the  pop.  Timber,  fit 
for  ship-building  and  carpenter's  work,  grows  in  the 
hilly  district  In  the  S.  of  the  duchv,  where  the  foresU 
are  estimated  to  cover  an  extent  of  nearly  170  sq.  u. ; 
but  in  other  parts  the  ftiel  used  consists  almost  wholly 
of  turf,  which  Is  very  abundant  ha  the  marshes.  Iron 
Is  the  only  other  mineral  product  of  much  utlll^.  The 
spinning  of  linen  yam,  and  the  domestic  weaving  of 
linen  and  woollen  stulik,  are  the  dilef  branches  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry;  but  these  are  pursued  only  as 
auxiliary  occupations  \n  the  agricultural  jm^.  Though 
the  country  produces  mly  seeds,  animal  fat,  Ac,  In  ooo- 
sklerable  quantities,  ndther  candles,  soap,  nor  oil  are 
made  to  any  extent,  all  behig  Imported  flnom  foreign 
countries,  to  which  the  raw  materials  are  sent  NeitMr 
is  the  trade  of  the  grand  duchy  at  all  extensive ;  It  has 
but  a  small  seafaring  pop.,  and  its  commerce  Is  princi- 
pally confined  to  a  coasting  trafflc  with  the  neicnboar- 
ing  countries  <rf  Denmark,  Hanover,  Holland,  Lubeck, 
Ac 

Tbe  gnverament  is  an  unlimited  monarchy,  except  in 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  tbe  taxes,  which  is  aider 
the  control  of  the  states,  composed  of  deputies  of 
the  nobles,  dtlzens,  and  peasantrj.  For  administrative 
puiposes,  the  Grand  Duchy  (exclusive  of  Lubeck  and 
Birkenfeid)  is  divided  into  6  circles  and  28  districts,  each 
of  which  has  Its  own  Judicial  courts.  The  court  of  duin- 
cery^  and  other  high  courts  of  appeal,  are  in  Oldenburg 
or  Jever,  except  for  the  princi|Muity  of  Lubeck,  which 
has  its  own  superior  courts  In  Euten.  Total  puMIe 
revenue  estimated  at  850.000  rlx  dollars  a  year.  Tbe 
pop.  Is  prindpallv  Lutheran,  but  there  are  about  68,600 
R  Catholics,  and  a  few  Calvinists  and  Jews. 

Oldenburg  holds  the  lOih  place  in  tbe  Ml  diet  of  tbe 
Germ.  Ccmfad.,  in  which  It  has  1  vote;  and  the  15th  In 
tbe  committee.  In  which  it  has  a  vote  In  conjunctian  with 
Anhalt  and  Schwartsburg.  Its  contingent  to  tiM  army 
of  the  Confed.  consists  of  SL829  men.  The  Hoas«  of 
Oldenburg  Is  connected  with  the  relgnhig  families  of 
Denmark  and  Russia  The  duchy  was  erected  Into  a 
sovereign  state  In  1773,  but  Blrkenfald  was  not  united  ta 
it  tfll  IflSi 
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Valncia  and  111  d.  Ck.  Hadrtd.  built  aiDphlth 
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M.  aa  abon  manttimcd.    RMlitanilelerton,  tq   tbe  vicanaeof  Olnajr  ba  not  worth  idu.  a  Tear,  It  baa 
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ION  ilSLB  OF),  an  IllaiHl  off  the  W.  ccaUof  |      CLOHBTZ,  a  hot.  of  Europcazi  Hililla,  IMwaan  the 
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OLORON. 


Mtfanated  at  nMrir  62,400  tq.  m.  PoPm  In  1846, 968,100. 
The  W.  part  of  tbi«  gov.  retemblei  Finland,  in  being 
altematenr  mountalnout  and  marafajr,  or  covered  with 
lakes,  or  tlie  latter,  Onega  (which  see)  it  by  fkr  the 
largMt.  Principal  rivers,  the  Oneffa,  by  which  the  lake 
Latcha  discharges  itselfinto  the  White  Sea,  Vodla,  Svir, 
Snna,  3tc.  For  23  weeks  in  the  year  the  mean  temp,  is 
below  32^  Fah.,  and  mercunr  sometimes  freesea.  Bleak 
winds  are  almost  constant ;  but  the  country  is  tolerably 
healthy.  Soil  thhi,  stony,  and  not  very  f?rtile.  Except 
In  the  district  of  Kargopol,  into  which  some  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced,  agriculture  is  very  backward. 
The  produce  of  com,  in  1832,  was  estimated  at  269,000 
cketwtrtt,  a  quantity  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
pop.  The  peasantry  are  supported  chiefly  on  turnips, 
carrots,  and  other  vegetables,  of  which  their  bread  partly 
eonsists,  and  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  fisheries,  9ec. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  exportation ;  Irat  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  wealth  consists  in  the  forests,  which  are 
ofgreat  extent,  those  belonging  to  the  crown  covering 
8,906,795  dedatines.  Pasturage  is  not  abundant,  and  few 
cattle  are  reared.  Marble,  granite,  serpentine,  alabaster. 
Ac,  are  found ;  and  tltere  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
even  silver,  though  they  are  but  little  wrought.  The 
poverty  of  the  country  obliges  many  of  the  inhabs.  to 
emigrate  annually  into  the  adjacent  govs,  to  take  charge 
of  cattle,  hew  miUstones,  *c. ;  and  in  summer  the  num- 
ber of  absentees  is  estimated  at  about  a  third  part  of 
the  entire  pop.  These  circumstances  are  hostile  to  ma- 
nufaeturingindnstry ;  and.  exclusive  of  the  royal  cannon 
foundry  at  Petrozavodsk,  it  has  only  a  few  tanneries  and 
iron  forges.  It  exports  raw  produce  to  Petersburg  and 
Archangel ;  (h>m  which  cities,  com,  salt,  spirits,  and 
colonial  and  manu&ctured  goods  are  imported.  Olonets 
is  under  the  same  military  Jurisdiction  as  Archangel.  Its 
Inhabs.  are  principally  of^the  Greek  church,  and  subor- 
dinate  to  the  archbp.  of  Novgorod.  Total  public  revenue 
estimated  at  only  288,1 10  rubles.  (ScAisitelrr,  La  Bm$tie  / 
Pottart  i  Russuutdt  tec.) 

OLORON.  or  OLBRON  (an.  Jlmro),  a  town  of 
France,  dip.  Basses-Pyr^n^,  c^}.  arrond.,  on  the  sum- 
mit and  declivity  of  a  lull  beside  the  Oleron,  across  which 
it  communicates  with  the  town  of  Ste.  Marie  by  a  lofty 
bridge,  18  m.  S.W.  Pau.  Pop.,  in  1846, 5,456.  It  has  a 
court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  a  board  of  customs,  and  a 
chamber  of  manufactures ;  with  manufactures  of  woollen 
doths,  yam,  hosiery,  paper,  and  leather ;  and  an  active 
trade  in  French  and  Spanish  wool,  sheep-skins,  Jambatu 
de  Ba§fonnet  and  other  salted  meats,  cattle,  and  timber. 
It  is  ue  general  dep6t  for  the  timber  of  the  Pyrenees 
destined  for  the  dockyard  of  Bayonne. 

OLOT,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  near  the  small 
river  FluvU,  fiSm.  N.N.B.  Barcelona ;  lat.  420  jy  N. ; 
long.  2<>  45'  E.  Pop.  ace.  to  Mifiano,  18345.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built  on  level  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  volouaic  hills,  and  has  several  squares  and  streets 
adorned  with  fountains;  its  public  buildings  consist 
of  two  par.  churches,  cavalry  barracks,  and  an  hospital. 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton-cloths  and 
woollen  caps,  with  extensive  tanneries  and  soap-GM:tories, 
and  some  paper-mills.  Well  attended  markets* are  held 
twice  a  week;  and  Olot  is  one  of  the  most  thriving 
towns  of  Catalonia.  Its  neiglibourfaood  is  peculiarly 
Interesting  to  geologists,  on  account  of  the  extinct  vol- 
canos  with  which  It  abounds,  scattered  over  a  tract 
measuring  about  15  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  6  m.  (hmi 
E.to  W.  llr.  LyeU,  who  visited  it  in  1830,  says,  *«  There 
are  about  14  distinct  cones  with  craters  in  the  vicinity  of 
Olot ;  and  the  largest,  called  SanU  Bfargarita,  is  455  ft. 
daM>,  and  about  a  mile  In  circumference.  These  volcanic 
rocks,  also,  have  often  a  cavernous  structure ;  and  at  the 
Ijiase  of  tlie  same  bill,  a4}oiuing  the  town,  are  the  mouths 
of  about  12  subterraneous  caverns,  here  called  b^fadort, 
In  1421  the  whole  of  Olot,  except  a  single  house,  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake ;  but  this  calami^  may, 
perb^M,  be  ascribed  more  to  the  cavernous  nature  of  the 
subjacent  rocks  than  to  the  extraordinary  violence  of  the 
movements  on  that  spot ;  for  Catalonia  is  bejond  the 
line  of  those  European  earthquakes  which  have  within 
the  period  of  history  destroyed  towns  throughout  ex- 
tensive areas."    (MrilMO ;  LpeWt  Gmlog^Ar.  88—49.) 

OMER  (ST.),  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France,  dip. 
Pas  de  Calais,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Aa,  and  at  the  union 
of  several  great  roads,  40  m.  N.W.  Arras,  and  29  m.  B. 
by  H.  Boulogne.  Lat.  60°  44'  46"  N. ;  long.  2^25'  18"  B. 
Fop.,  in  1846;  18.834.  It  is  partly  built  on  a  hill,  but 
principally  m  the  low  and  marshy  plain  at  Its  foot.  The 
drc.  of  Its  ramparts  is  about  2^  m. ;  beyond  Its  moats 
and  clads  are  several  strong  uid  extensive  outworks ; 
and  from  the  town  bdng  half  surrounded  by  marshes, 
the  greater  part  of  its  vldnity  may  be  readily  laid  undnr 
water.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  regular,  but  being  lined 
generally  with  mean-looking  houses  of  Vellow  brick,  it 
Eas  a  duU  appearance.  It  is,  however,  wen  furnished  with 
public  fountains.  Tlie  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  an  edifice 
completed  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  is  of 
Gothic  architectnre,  and  371ft.  In  length  internally.  In  it 
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are  several  colossal  statues,  a  fine  painting  by  Rcafoen^ 
the  tomb  of  St.  Omer,  a  superior  organ,  &c.  The  abbey  ol 
St  Bertin,  in  which  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  kmgs 
died,  was  destroyed  during  the  phrenzy  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  only  some  ruins  of  its  church  exist.  Tlie 
college,  formerly  the  Jesuit's  church  ;  the  military  hos- 
pital, occupying  the  building  formerly  a  seminary  for 
the  English  and  Irish  Rom.  Catholic  dergy  ;  tlie  town- 
hall,  arsenal,  and  powder  nuigaxines,  several  hospitals 
and^nlsons.  the  theatre,  and  some  convents,  are  the 
other  principal  public  buildings.  The  ramfwrts  are 
planted  with  ^ms,  and  form  fine  promenades ;  as  do  tlie 
banks  of  the  canal  of  Neuf  Fosm,  which  connects  St. 
Omer  with  Aire,  and  the  Aa  with  the  Lys.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefecture ;  and  has  courts  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a 
communal  college,  and  a  public  lit>rary  of  16,000  vols. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  common  woollen  doclis, 
woollen  yam,  lace,  basket-work,  flshing^iets,  soap, 
starch,  glue,  toteoco-pipes,  ftc ;  it  has  also  many  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  paper-mills,  and  tanneries,  and  an 
active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oils,  flax,  coal,  ftc.  Beyond 
the  walls  are  2  suburbs,  the  inhabs.  of  which  are  prin- 
cipally gardeners.  Near  the  town  Is  a  lake,  on  which 
are  some  curious  floating  Islands,  held  together  prin- 
cipally by  the  trees  which  grow  on  them,  and  aflbraing 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

This  town  was  originally  called  Sithhi :  It  took  Its 
present  name  f^om  St.  Omer,  who  founded  Its  cathedral 
about  645.  It  was  walled  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century ; 
and  was  long  an  ol^ect  of  contention  l>etween  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  French,  to  whom  it  finally  fell  in  1677. 
(//•wo.  art.  Pa$  de  Calais s  Diet.  G^.) 

ONATB,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  prov.  Gnlpuscoa, 
28  m.  B.S.B.  BUbao.  and  1»4 ra.  N.N.B.  Bfadrid.  Pop., 
ace.  to  Miflano,  12,00a  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in 
the  valley  of  its  own  name,  and  is  well  built  with  regular 
streets,  most  of  tliem  terminating  In  a  large  squarn,  whida 
has  a  remarkably  fine  town-haU,  a  par.  church,  with  a 
tower  190  ft.  high,  and  a  large  buildina  with  a  Doric 
portico,  formerly  used  as  a  convent  of  Jesuits :  fai  tl>« 
centre  of  the  square  U  an  daborately  ornamented  foun- 
tain. There  are  two  other  par.  churches,  and  several 
deserted  convents,  a  well  supported  hospital,  and  a  col- 
lege of  handsome  architecture,  attended  by  between  ISO 
and  200  students.  Iron  Is  extensivelr  wrought  In  the 
neighlwuring  mountains,  and  within  the  town  are  Iroo- 
fbundries,  nail-fkctories,  &c.  The  late  dvil  war,  how- 
ever, which  chiefly  raged  in  the  Basque  provs.,  gave  a 
great  shock  to  its  industry,  from  whldi  it  is  only  slowly 
racovermg.  The  surrounding  district  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive, and  has  numerous  mineral  springs  and  quarries 
of  Jasper  and  Innestone.    (  See  Biscay.  ) 

ONEGA  (LAKE),  a  considerable  lake  of  Russia,  be- 
ing  next  to  that  of  Ladoga,  the  largest  in  Europe,  in  the 
centre  of  the  gov.  of  Olonets,  between  latw  60^  50*  and 
620  fiO'  N.,  and  long.  340 20^  and  36°  20*  E.  Length,  N.W. 
to  S.  B.,  130  m. ;  breadth  varying  tnm  30  to  45  m. 
Area  variously  estimated  at  tnm  8,300  to  4,300  sq.  m. 
It  receives  numerous  rivers,  and  at  its  S.W.  extremity 
discharges  itself  into  the  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Svlr.  Its 
shores,  which  are  generally  rocky,  present  several  deep 
bays  and  gulphs ;  and  there  are  numerous  islands  near 
Its  N.  extronity.  Its  navlgatioo  Is  Impeded  tj  sand- 
banks, but  it  Is  less  suhlect  to  storms  than  Lake  Ladoga. 
Prindpal  towns  on  its  banks,  Petrosavodsk  and  POvieo- 
ets.    (SckmitUer,  La  Buteiej  Po$$artf  Ac) 

ONTARIO  (LAKE),  the  smallest  and  most  easterly 
of  the  five  gmat  lakes  of  N.  America,  In  the  St.  Laurence 
basin,  partly  l>elonging  to  Canada,  and  partly  to  the 
State  of  New  York(  U.  States) ;  between  lat.  430 10*  and 
440  N.,  and  the  76th  and  80th  diegs.  of  W.  long,  h  is  of 
an  elongated  oval  shape ;  length.  W.  to  B.,  172  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  about  Its  centre,  nearly  00  m.  Area, 
estimated  by  Darby  at  5,400  m.  Its  surface-level  is  about 
884  ft.  below  that  of  Lake  Erie,  and  231  ft.  above  the 
tide-level  In  the  St.  Laurence.  lu  depth  Is  said  by  Darby 
to  average  490ft. ;  but  in  some  places  It  is  upwards  of 
600  ft  In  depth  (Steveiuom) ;  and  it  Is  navigable  throiifh- 
out  its  whole  extent  for  vessds  of  the  largest  sise.  The 
St.  Laurence,  (under  the  name  of  the  NiMara  river), 
enters  it  near  its  S.W.,  and  leaves  It  at  Its  N.E.  extre- 
mity, where  it  is  much  encumbered  with  small  Islands. 
Lmo  Ontario  has  many  good  harbours;  and  as  It 
never  fk«eses.  except  at  the  sides,  where  the  water  Is 
shallow,  its  navigation  is  not  interrapted  like  that  of 
Lake  Erie.  It  Is,  however,  sut^ect  to  violent  storms 
and  heavy  swells.  Its  banks  are  in  general  level,  and 
mostlv  covered  with  wood,  though  now  variegated  with 
partial  and  increasing  cultivation.  Toronto,  Kingston, 
Newcastle,  and  Nla^sra.  are  the  prindpal  towns  on 
the  British  side  dee  Toionto.  Ac);  and  Oswego, 
Genessee,  and  Sackett's  Harbour,  on  the  Amerlctfi 
side.  This  lake  receives  numerous  rivers,  tnduding  the 
Trent  and  Humber  on  ito  N^  and  the  Bladi  River  and 
Genessee  on  Its  B.  and  8.  shores.  It  communlcafles 
the  last-named  river,  and  by  the  Oswego  Canal, 
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■ie  CaiMl.  and  consequentlv  with  the  Hudson  aod 
rk  ;  the  Niagara  RiTer  and  the  Wetland  Canal,  at 
B.  extremitj,  unite*  it  with  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
1  Canal  connects  it  with  the  St.  Lawrence  below 
ral.  Numerous  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  of 
kite  navigate  this  lake,  which  is  the  centre  of  an 
ive  commerce ;  as  to  which  »ee  Oswaou,  ToaoNTO, 
Dart^t  New  York  Gm, ;  Sievtmom'i  CivU  Engi- 
g<fN.  Auuriea^  49,  60.) 

rRNIBNTB  (an.  Foi^emiemU\  a  town  of  Spain, 
Valencia,  on  the  Clariano  (a  trtb.  of  the  Jucar). 
1  here  bjr  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  86  m.  N.  bjr  W. 
te,  and  47  m.  S.  S.  W.  Valencia.     Pop.,  ace  to 

0,  12,000.  It  It  tolerablj  well  built,  with  a  fine 
I  square,  and  several  wide  though  steep  streets ;  Its 
Ml  public  buildings  being  three  par.  cnurches.  five 
d  convents,  an  hospital  and  college  now  partly  in 

It  is  a  place  of  considerable  htdustry,  chiefly  ex- 

In  weaving  linens  and  woollen  (kbrics;  besides 

there  are  several  fttlllng,  com,  oil,  and  paper- 

In  the  neighbourhood  Is  an  extensive  kwrta^  or 

ed  tract,  which  is  very  productive.    A  great  lahr  Is 

ere  in  November. 

:H,  a  town  of  N.W.  Hlndoatan,  prov.  Mooltan, 
nip  of  Bhawulpoor,  In  a  fertile  plain  4  m.  B.  the 
b  ^an.  AcetfnetV  where  It  is  joined  by  the  Garra, 
;ed  Sutiije  and  Beas ;  lat.  990  II'  N.,  long.  70»  60^ 
>p.  90,000.  ?  **  It  is  formed  of  three  distinct  towns, 
lundred  yards  apart  from  each  other,  and  each  has 
Qcompassed  by  a  wall  of  brick,  now  In  ruins.  It  is 
I  place :  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  covered  with 
M  a  protection  from  the  sun.  It  is  hiriily  cele- 
in  the  surrounding  countries  for  ttie  tombs  of  two 
of  Bokhara  and  Bagdad.     These  are  handsome 

1,  about  600  years  old  \  but  an  inundation  of  the 
es,  some  years  badu  swept  away  one  half  of  the 
•&1  tomb,  with  a  part  of  the  town."  {Bume*$  Tram. 
ltfra,Jv.,  1.  79— 42,  &c.)  Ooch  is  built  on  an  ele- 
nouml  of  clay,  apparently  composed  of  the  debris 
ner  houses,  it  being  a  place  of  nigh  antiquity. 

BIN  (Hindoo  UJfa^im  or  Avmmti,  the  Otene  of 
ly  and  the  Periplus),  a  dty  of  Ontral  India,  prov. 
b,  and  the  former  c^.  of  Scindia's  dom.,  on  the 
,  a  tributaiT  of  the  Churobul,  84  m.  N.  by  W. 
.  and  1.G&8  ft.  above  the  sea ;  lat.  98<>  ir  N..  long. 
E.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  6  m.  In  circuit, 
rtifled  with  a  stone  wall  and  towers.  Within  this 
•  some  waste  ground,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
>  is  thickly  covered  with  buildings  and  very  popu* 
The  streets  are  broad,  alrv,  paved,  and  clean ;  the 
of  brick  or  wood,  and  nled  or  terraced.  Four 
es,  some  mausoleums,  Scindla*s  palace,  an  extensive 
nmodlous  edifice,  bat  without  any  claim  to  mag- 
[%,  an  ancient  Hindoo  gate,  and  some  Hindoo  pa- 
are  the  principal  pubuc  edlAces.  In  a  temple  to 
eo  Is  an  extraordinary  sculptured  Image  of  the 
indl.  The  pop.  of  (Mfein  Includes  a  great  many 
imedana,  who  are  actively  engaged  In  trade.  The 
i  are  principaUy  flne  white  cloths,  turbans,  and 
K>ds ;  European  and  Chinese  produce  fk-om  Surat ; 
ida,  kc.  from  Sinde ;  cotton,  coarse  cloths,  opium 
ler  drugs,  are  exported,  and  diamonds  In  transit 
undlecund  to  Surat. 

ent  Ooieln,  which  stood  about  I  m.  northward. 
4troyed  at  an  uncertain  period  bv  some  physical 
opbe.  On  diggfaig  to  a  depth  of  16  or  18  ft.,  orlck 
stone  pfllars,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
tred,  frequently  In  good  preservation.  A41oin- 
;se  subterraneous  nnns,  is  what  has  been  ^led 
ive  of  Bblrtery,  a  palace  now  in  oreat  part  bu- 
r  an  aocumulatloQ  of  the  surrounding  earth,  but 
ch  many  portions  remain  entire,  including  a  long 
,  supported  bv  pillars  curiously  embellished  with 
in  relief.  Bisewhere  around  Oojein,  there  are 
t  temples,  kc.  wortbv  of  notice ;  and  about  4  m. 
Q  elegant  suouner  palace,  cooled  t^  artificial  cas- 
>uilt  In  the  leth  century,  and  but  little  ii^ured 
!.  (Forbett  HtmieVt  ^c,  As  Mod.  TVov.,  x.  KG— 
?.  /.  Gat.) 

TEEHOUT,  a  town  of  Hotlaad,  prov.  N.  Bra- 
rrond.  Breda,  cap. canton,  6  m.  N.B.  Breda.  Pop. 
.30a  It  has  numerous  potteries  and  brick-kilns, 
the  seat  of  three  large  annual  (airs,  at  each  of 
the  sale  of  woollen  and  linen  fkbrlcs,  shoes,  Ac, 
lated  to  amount  to  40,000  fiorlns. 
KTO,  or  PORTO,  an  hnporUnt  eomnerdal  dty 
-port  of  Portugal,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Douro, 
t  RL  fW>m  Its  mouth.  174  m.  N.  by  E.  Lisbon, 
ft'  M"  N.,  long.  8®  37'  9"  W.  Pop  ,  In  1827,  In- 
Villannva  and  Gaya,  on  the  opposite  side  the 
).000.  The  town  has  4  suburbs,  which,  with  the 
elf,  ctxwfT  an  area  of  about  1  m^.  m.  It  is  built 
leatre  wise,  partly  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  3 
ut  partly  also  on  a  plain  near  the  river,  from 
t  baa  a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance.  A  wall, 
at  Intervals.  wlOi  towers,  encircles  tiie  town,  which 
ler  protected  by  a  fort ;  but  these  fortifications 
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have  not  been  kept  In  good  repair,  owing  to  the  dty 
being  naturally  secure  against  an  attack  by  sea,  and  one  on 
the  land  side  not  being  apprehended.  An  derated  quay 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town :  it  has  on  one  side  a 
row  of  houses,  and  on  the  other  a  strong  stone  wall,  with 
rings,  booms,  kc  for  securing  vessels  during  the  heavf 
swells  of  the  river.  It  is  generallv  wdl  buUt,  the  houses 
are  all  white-washed,  and  thougn  It  has  many  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  it  Is  said  to  be  (which,  however,  is 
no  great  recommendation)  the  cleanest  and  most 
agreeable  town  in  Portugal.  From  the  quay  rises  a 
broad  well-paved  street,  flagged  on  both  sides,  and  lead- 
ing to  two  cross  streets  of  equally  flne  proportions  ;  but 
the  streeu  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  are  mostly  irregular, 
contracted,  steepu  and  dirty.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  d  y 
the  houses,  which  overhang  the  side  of  the  river,  are 
built  on  so  steep  an  accllvi^  as  to  be  accessible  only  by 
steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  On  the  summit  of  the  bills 
are  several  fine  broad  streets,  lined  with  good  houses, 
with  gardens  attached,  occupied  by  some  of  the  principal 
merchants.  Oporto  has  several  squares,  the  largest  of 
which  are  the  Praca  da  Constiiuiion  and  the  Otmpo  da 
Cordaria^  lined  with  three  rows  of  trees,  and  tnucn  fre- 
quented as  a  public  promenade.  There  are  9  parish 
cnurches,  and  a  great  many  other  churches  and  chapels. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  1106.  Is  a  hu^  and  fine,  thouah 
rather  heavy  edifice :  the  church,  dot  Cler^ott  has  the 
highest  steeple  in  Portugal,  except  that  or  Maflra:  the 
rest  exhibit  no  features  worth  notice.  There  are  also 
17  omvents,  now  luckily  unoccupied,  or  applied  to  se- 
cular uses.  The  other  public  eolfices  comprise  a  mo- 
dem-built episcopal  palace,  a  town-hall  ($enado  da 
Comarca)t  court-house,  with  attached  prisons,  royal 
hospital,  casapia^  or  pawnbroking  establishment,  ixA 
a  very  pretty  theatre,  with  extensive  warehouses  be- 
longing both  to  the  Oporto  company  and  the  British 
merchuits.  The  Bngiisn  factory  Is  a  handsome  building. 
In  one  of  the  principal  streets,  comprising  reading- 
rooms,  ball-roonu,  Ac,  and  a  residence  for  the  Britl«h 
consul.  Oporto  has  several  establishments  for  public 
instnictloo,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  the  Academy  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce,  the  school  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery attached  to  the  hospital  de  la  MiaeHcordia,  the  epis- 
copal seminary,  school  for  foundlings,  and  4  colleges,  with 
numerous  schools  for  primary  ai^  hiaher  instruction. 
It  has  a  large  tobacco  bctory,  a  soap-bolllng  establish, 
ment,  with  roperies,  tanneries,  and  fabrics  of  cotton, 
silk,  llneo,  and  wool:  besides  which  there  are  skip- 
building  yards  for  the  construdlon  and  repair  of  mer- 
chant-vessels ;  but  In  none  of  these  establishments  is 
there  any  great  display  of  aetlvHy.  The  harbour  wlthhi 
the  bar,  across  the  mouth  of  um  Douro,  can  only  be 
entered,  at  least  by  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  at 
high  water ;  and  it  is  rardy  practicable  at  any  oedod  of 
the  tide  for  any  vessel  drawing  more  than  loft.  On 
the  K.  side  the  entrance  Is  the  castle  of  Ht.  Joao  de 
Fot,  near  which,  on  high  ground,  is  a  lighthouse,  with 
a  fixed  light.  The  ordinary  rise  of  mrlna^  tides  Is  from 
10  to  la  flU  and  of  ne^M  tnm  6  to  8  ft.  The  bar  being 
liable,  firom  the  action  of  the  tides,  and  firom  sudden 
swellings  andyVYsAes  in  the  river,  to  perpetual  alter- 
ations, should  never  be  attempted  by  any  vessel  without 
a  pilot. 

The  swellings  wPre$ke$t  now  alluded  to,  most  com- 
monly occur  In  spring,  and  are  caused  by  heavy  rains, 
and  the  mdttng  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  The 
rise  at  such  times  often  amounts  to  40  ft. )  and  the 
rapidity  and  strength  of  the  current  are  so  great  that  no 
depenoinice  can  be  placed  on  anchors  In  the  stream. 
Fortunatdy.  a  fl^sh  never  occurs  without  timely  warn- 
Ing,  and  It  is  then  the  practice  to  moor  with  a  cable 
Bo^Ae  fisst  to  stone-pillars  erected  on  the  quay  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  or  boats,  are  the  towns  of  Gaya  and 
Villanova,  which  may  be  consMered  as  suburiM  of 
Oporto.  The  former  of  these  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  andent  Cala :  more  eastward  Is  Villanova, 
InhaUtci^  chiefiy  by  coopers,  porters,  and  other  labour- 
ers, empl<^r«<l  by  the  merchants;  and  between  these 
tovms  are  Immense  vaults  or  warehouses  for  storing 
wine  previously  to  its  shipment. 

Commerce.  —  Owing  to  her  situation  on  the  Douro, 
which  is  navigaUe  pMtly  by  barges  and  partly  by  boats 
about  100  m.  inland.  Oporto  is  the  emporium  of  a  large 
portion  of  Portugal,  and  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive  com- 
merce. The  famous  and  well-known  red  wine  called 
Port  is  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  about  50  m. 
above  ()porto,  and  has  derived  its  name  from  Its  being 
exclusively  shipped  at  this  dtv.  The  exports  of  port, 
which  Is  the  great  article  of  trade,  have  varied  during  the 
last  10  years  nrom  about  1 6,600  to  above  40.000  (i^Pfs.   En- 

5 land  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  port.  The  high 
iscrlmlnating  duties  on  French  wine.  Imposed  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  originally  faitroduced  port  Into  the 
British  markeu,  and  gave  It  a  preference,  to  which, 
though  an  excdlent  wine,  it  had  no  natural  claim :  this 
preference  first  generated  and  its  long  cootlnaaace  has 
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nooe  to  eonflrmed,  the  taste  for  port  amont  th«  mat  bulk 
of  the  pof^ulatioo,  that  It  bids  (kir  to  maintain  lu  ascen- 
dancT  as  an  after-dinner  wine,  notwithstanding  the  late 
equtflsatioQ  of  the  duties.  In  1 849.  for  example,  2,648,249 
gulls,  port  were  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
KiDgdom }  whereas  the  entire  entries  of  French  wines 
during  the  same  year.  IndudiM  champagne,  claret,  san- 
teme,  ftc,  amounted  to  onlj  331 ,690  nils.  I  At  an  arer. 
age  of  the  three  Tears  ending  with  1849.  the  shipments  of 
port  wine  from  oporto  for  Encland  were  33,290  pipes  a 
joar.  Next  to  England,  BrasU.  the  U.  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  Hamburg,  are  the  principal  importers  of  port. 
The  other  articles  of  export  from  Oporto  are  oil,  oranges, 
and  other  fhilts  \  wool,  refined  sugar,  cream  of  tartar, 
shumac,  leather,  cork,  *c.  The  imports  are  sugar, 
coflbe  and  other  colonial  products,  prlncipall  j  from  BrasU; 
com,  rice,  beef,  salt  fish,  and  other  articles  of  prorision ; 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  tin  plates,  *c.  tnm 
England ;  hemp,  luiz,  and  deals  from  the  Baltie,  ftc. 
Subjoined  is  a 

Statement  of  the  ShlpmenU  of  Port  from  Oporto  dnrlnff 
each  of  the  Three  Years  endina  with  1849,  specUying 
the  Quantity  shinied  for  each  Country.      . 


OfMtBrMalB    . 
OdMc  part!  of  Borap*  • 
BnsU    .          -          - 
UntMdScattiMHloUMr 
pvtt   • 

Total 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

5364 

1.4«9 
3,500 

«.S4i 

SM«1 
6.134 

3,671 
6.383 

TJtM 

SSo 

t.3«t 

4.314 

3.488 

30.684 

36364 

41.588 

36364 

The  climate  of  Oporto  is  damp  and  foggr  In  wfaMer. 
less  from  the  Ttdnitr  of  the  Atlantic  thanfrom  Its  po- 
altkm  in  the  midst  or  woods  and  mountains.  The  cold  is 
severe  for  the  latitude,  though  it  seldom  freeses;  and  la 
summer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  would  be  intense, 
if  not  moderated  bj  winds  btowlngregulaiir  ftxmi  the  B. 
in  the  morning,  &  at  noon,  and  w.  at  nl^t.  The  soil 
in  the  Tidnitjr  b  not  fiertile.  nor  is  Oporto  supplied  with 
prorlslons  from  its  own  Immediate  nelghbournood ;  bat 
there  are  many  beautiful  and  pleasant  gardens,  producina, 
according  to  their  exposure  or  elevation,  the  flruits  of  N. 
or  8.  Europe.  The  neighbouring  mountains  exhibit 
many  traces  of  metallic  ores ;  and  along  the  S.  bank  of 
the  river  are  veins  of  copper  and  beds  of  coal.  (Dat' 
r^mpU*t  TraveiM  in  Porhtjgaly  126—198.) 

Oporto  was  oocasioaally  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
earU  of  Portugal,  till  Alpfaiooso  I.,  In  1 174,  wrested  Lisbon 
from  the  Atanoraves,  and  made  It  the  p«»inanent  cap.  of 
bis  kingdom.  The  dty  received  many  Important  privi- 
leges from  John  II.  at  the  dose  of  the  lOth  century ; 
but  most  of  them  were  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  an 
insurrection  of  Its  Inhabitants  In  1757.  In  1805  It  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  French,  who  retained  it  till  1809, 
when  the  British  crossed  the  Douro,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat.  It  afterwards  became,  in  1881-99,  the  scene  of 
an  obstinate  and  long-protracted  conflict  between  the 
late  Don  Pedro  and  his  brother  Miguel.  The  siege  of 
Oporto  lasted  upwards  of  a  year,  during  which  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  town  was  battered  down  by  Doa 

It  deal  of  property  was  wantonly 
troops,  many  of  the  wine-stores 
reral  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 
were  ruined  by  the  annihilation  of  all  trade.  {Dmlrpntpl^g 
Porimmai  t  BaM,  SstaiSUH.  de  PwfmgtU  /  Did.  Oicg.  ; 
Mod.  Troe.) 

OPPELN  (Slav.  OfpoUe),  a  town  of  Pmsslan  SllesU. 
e^>.  ret .  and  drc  oppehi,  on  the  Oder,  51  m.  S.B. 
Breslau.  Pop.,  In  1846. 7,000.  It  Is  walled,  and  has.  In 
general,  lofty  and  massive  bouses,  with  an  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  several  other  R.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  various  schools,  a  n^  salt  magaslne,  and 
several  good  hotds.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  tor 
the  regency,  of  a  board  of  taxation,  a  mnnldpal  tribunal, 
Ac. }  and  has  a  gymnasium  and  a  sode^  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tbepublic good.   ( Fom  ZedUtxi  Bergkam,) 

OPPIDO,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom..  prov. 
Calabria  Ultra,  cap.  cant,  on  a  hill  dose  to  Mount  As- 
promonte,  and  14  ro.  N.E.  Reggio.  Pop.  about  8,000. 
The  old  town  of  Oppldo,  supposra  by  Cluverius  to  oc> 
cupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  MatttrrtHtm,  was  utterly 
ruined  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1788.  The  modem 
town,  which  Is  also  a  bishop's  see,  was  buUt  in  the  vid- 
nitr  of  the  Conner. 

Oppido  is  the  name  of  another  Neapolitan  town,  prov. 
BaslUoata,  13  m.  N.B.  Potensa.  Pop.  5,000.  (Craens's 
Tbwr,  ^.  pp.  275-76.) 

ORAN.  a  fortiOea  sea-port  town  of  Alaicrs,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulph  of  the  same  name,  on  both  sides  a 
ssnall  river.  2»  m.  W.  by  S.  Algiers,  lat.  VP  W  W  N., 


oeraoie  porcion  oi  uie  cown 
Pedro's  artillery,  a  neat  de 
destroyed  by  M^guers  trooi 
were  blown  up,  and  several 
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long,  oo  ir  IS"  W.  Pop.  inc.  garrlsoa.  7,000?  it  fa 
bunt  on  the  declivity  and  near  the  fbot  of  a  high  bin 
which  overlooks  it  from  the  N.  and  N.W.  On  this  hlR 
are  castles  which  command  the  town  on  the-one  hsnd, 
and  the  Mers-et-Kebeert  or  Great  Port,  on  the  other. 
Tlie  spring  which  sapplws  the  rivulet  rises  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  dty.  The  latter,  which  flows  in  a  deep 
winding  ravine  crossed  by  two  bridges,  is  snflldantly 
powerful  to  turn  several  mills,  and  no  doidit  occasioned 
the  dty  being  built  here  rather  than  at  its  port.  Oraa 
was  long  In  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  wbo  hcM  it 
fh>m  1516  to  1708,  and  again  from  1739  to  1791.  Durtnf 
the  period  of  their  occupation  they  expended  vast  soma 
on  the  fortifications,  and  adomea  It  with  several  flne 
churches  and  other  buildings.  It  was,  however,  a  very 
costly  appendage ;  for,  as  the  domlnioQ  of  the  Spanianb 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  everytiiinc 
required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison,  consistinc 
geoerallyofftxMn  5,000  to  7.000  men,  had  to  be  brought 
from  Spain.  In  1790  It  suiTered  very  severdy  fttNn  an 
earthquake ;  and  the  Moors,  taking  advantage  of  thia 
catastrophe,  besieged  the  town,  whicn  was  evacuated  by 
the  Spaniards  In  tne  course  of  the  foUowiiw  year.  At 
the  period  of  Its  occupation  by  the  French  tt  was  in 
a  state  of  extreme  decay ;  but  It  has  since  been  greatly 
Improved.  The  fcntifl^tlons  liave  been  repaired  and 
strengthened;  several  new  streets  have  been  openedi 
and  the  place  has  assumed  a  cheerftil,  European  aspect. 
It  Is  one  of  the  healthiest  sitoationt  In  the  regency. 

The  port  of  Oran.  at  Mers-el-Kebeer,  about  5  m.  K. 
flrom  tnie  town,  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  part  of  tiM 
coast.  It  is  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  whloi  advanoea 
about  a  furiona  Into  the  b^.  and  secures  it  from  the  N. 
and  N.E.  wlndi.  It  has  de^  water,  the  hoUUng  groond 
Is  good,  and  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  Iso^  fleet. 
The  Flrendi  have  constructed,  with  great  labour,  a  new 
military  road  tnm  Oran  to  the  port ;  and  they  have^ 
also.  Improved  and  strengthened  the  castle  buUt  for  its 

Erotedlon.      (Skaw's  Travelt,  4U>.  ed.  jp.  H.;    TaI- 
'am  de$  Stabiiuemenii  Framqaii  dam  rAtgtrie,p.t6. 
*c.> 

ORANGB  (an.  Aramtio\  a  town  of  France.  &ep.  Van- 
dnae.  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Meyne.  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhone,  In  a  fine  plain  about  5  m.  E.  the  latter  river,  and 

12  m.  N.  Avignon.  Pop.  hi  1840,  5^78a  It  has  several 
par.  diurcbes,  a  Protestant  duirch.  a  communal  coUefe^ 
hospital,  Ac,  and  many  good  private  houses  and  pwUc 
fountains ;  but  the  widest  thoroughfkre  being  only  12  or 

13  ft.  across,  scarcely  any  vehicles  enter  its  streets ;  and 
the  road  ttom  Lyons  to  Avignon,  Instead  of  passinc 

round  the  town.    It  has  manufactures  of 
coloured  linens  called  Mle§  ^Ormmgt, 
eerge  *»**i  silk  twist. 

Change  is  Indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  Its  Roman  anti- 
quities. The  prindpal  of  these  Is  a  splendid  triumplnl 
arch,  situated  a  short  way  out  of  the  town.  It  has  been 
coqliectured  that  this  structure  was  erected  by  Marius ; 
but  from  its  proftision  of  ornament  It  would  seem  to  date 


from  a  much  later  period:  and,  aoctntUnf  to  Woods,  to 
probably  not  prior  to  the  age  of  Hadrian.  (LeOen  q/'ias 
ArdUteet,  1. 146.)  In  many  of  Its  details  it  presento  more 
of  the  Grecian  than  the  Roman  Myle  of  ardiltactnre ; 
but  ftxnn  the  absence  of  any  Inscription,  Its  date  to  wholly 
coi^iectural.  It  is  about  6  ft.  In  length  and  breadth,  and 
rather  more  In  height.  It  has  3  arched  pusages,  the 
central  and  largest  of  whidi  is  28|  ft.  in  iidght.  The 
archways  are  flanked  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  and 
the  whole  structure  U  completely  covered  with  groups  of 
flgures  and  other  sculptured  ornaments.  This  monu- 
ment was  a  good  deal  Iniured  in  the  middle  ages.  (ktMn 
having  been  converted  mto  a  fortress ;  liut  It  to,  not- 
withstanding. In  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation ;  and 
of  late  years  It  has  been  repaired,  and  surrounded  by  a 
palisade.  Extensive  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  the  traces 
of  several  other  Roman  buildings,  also  exist  here. 

Orange  was  long  the  cap.  of  a  small  principally  of 
the  same  name  tliat  gave  the  title  of  Orange  to  the 
Csmily  which  now  occupies  the  thrones  of  Holland  and 
Nassau.  The  king  of  Holland,  however,  retains  merdy 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange :  the  town  and  prindpality 
having  been  ceded  to  Louis  XIV.  at  the  peace  vt 
Utrecnt.  The  prindpality.  12  m.  In  length  by  9  m.  in 
breadth,  to  very  produdive  of  wine,  oQ,  saflron,  madder, 
fruits  and  aromatic  plants  (  Its  inhabs.  are  dlstingulsbed 
by  thdr  industrious  habits.  (Hwgo  ;  OuUe  dm  Fomagemr  / 
Fro$$ard^  TabUam de  Sftmet^.f  Artamd,  Arcd'  Oraagei 
Wood$,&c.) 

OREBRO.  or  QBREBRO,  a  town  of  SwedenMn  the 
centre  of  the  country,  cap.  Ian  Orebro,  at  the  w.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  Hlelmar.  100  m.  W.  Stockholaa, 
lat.  66P  ir  ly.  long.  lOO  13'  20^'  E.  Pop.,  in  1836.  4LI35. 
**  TIm  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  wood,  not  merely  of 
logs  dumdly  put  together,  as  to  the  case  In  Russia,  but 
of  Iocs  covered  with  boMds  neatly  flntobed,  the  wotk. 
mansbip  oj  which  would  not  disgrace  the  tools  of  any  of 
•ur  BngUsh  carpenters     Their  exterior  planking  to  in- 
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•rUMy  Mintada d««p  nd  eoloor,  with  whlu  door*  and    m  might  have  been  expected.     During  lummer 
riodow  haniM.   Th«  roofs  are  feneraljy  covered  with    ,he8e  regions  we  fiequenUy  subject  to  severe 

droughts,  which,  no  doubt,  contribute,  along 
with  their  greater  elevaiion  and  inferior  soil,  to 
their  comparat  i  ve  sterility.  'i*he  pri  ncipal  rivers 
are  the  Columbie  ( noticed  under  that  nameX 
with  iu  affluents,  the  Willamette  and  Snake 
riven ;  Fraxer*8  river  having  its  embouchure  in 
the  channel  between  the  mainland  and  Vancou- 
ver'i  iftland,  and  the  Umqua  and  Klamet  rivers 
to  the  S.  of  the  Columbia.  The  latter,  which 
has  its  embouchure  in  46^  IS'  N.  lat.,  is  navig- 
able For  vessels  drawing  10  ft  wattr  from  its 
mouth  ISO  m.  inland,  wnen  its  navigation  is  in- 
terruiHed  by  rapids.  The  rivers  are  well  stocked 
with  salmon  and  other  fish ;  the  bays  are  said  to 
swarm  mith  seals;  and  the  countrv  affords  every 
fiurility  for  carrying  on  eitensive  fisheries.  Mr. 
Dunn  mentions  that  the  pine  tree  sometimes  at- 
tains, on  the  banks  of  the  Umqua,  the  fficantie 


arf ;  but  tkere  are  several  well-built  brick  hoa«et  kuc- 
oed  white."  (Anrvte't  Etrcurt.  im  the  V.  qfEmrope, 
5S.)  StTMti  wide  and  clean,  and  tome  of  them  are 
Aved  with  cnnite.  In  the  principal  church  is  a  mo- 
ament  In  Eonoar  of  Englenardt.  From  Its  central 
Mition,  Orebro  become*  toenedmes  the  seat  of  the 
wedith  diet.  The  inbabs.  manuracture  woollen  cloths, 
ockingt,  ftc.  and  carrj  on  an  actlTe  trade  with  Stock- 
aim,  bf  the  Uke  Hjelmar,  the  canal  of  Arl»oga,  and  the 
ie  mlar.  The  town  idso  Is  an  entrepAc  for  the  iron 
rtbe  interior.    (Sirm's  Hand-hook  ;  Barrow^  ifC.) 

OREGON  TERRITORY,  a  very  eitensive 
act  of  country  stretching  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £ 
ofi%  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  partly  be- 
•nging  to  Greai  Britain,  and  partly  and  princi- 
tlly  to  the  U.  States.  It  includes  the  territory 
Mween  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  E.  and  the 
acific  Ocean  on  the  W^  or  between  the  112th 
id  the  138nd  deg.  of  W.  long.,  and  between  the 
>rder  oK  California,  in  the  42nd  deg.  of  N.  lat 
I  the  S.,  and  Russian  America,  in  about  the 
th  deg.  N.  lat.  on  the  N.,  comprising  an 
ea  of  above  500,000  sq.  m.  Attached  to  it 
e  several  large  islands,  of  which  Vancouver's 
d  Queen  Charlotte's  are  the  principal;  the 
rmer,  about  2G0  m.  in  length,  embraces  an 
?a  of  about  14/XX>  sq.  m.  This  immense 
-ritory  hss  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate ; 
t,  escept  in  some  favoured  districts  along 
9  coast,  and  on  the  banks  o^  the  Columbia 
d  otlier  rivers,  it  is  better  fitted  for  hunting 
d  grazing  than  for  husbandry.  It  is  tra- 
rsed  nearly  through  iu  whole  length  by  two 
mntain  chains,  some  points  in  which  attain  to 
^reat  altitude,  the  Cascade,  and  Blue  Moun- 
ns,  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  Rocky 
Tuntains.  It  is  consequently  divided  into 
ee  r^ons,  viz.  1st,  the  coast  re^oo,  between 
'  sea  and  the  Cascade  Mountains;  2nd,  the 
:]dle  r^on  between  the  Utter  and  the  Blue 
Mintains;  and  Sd,  the  eastern  region,  ex- 
ding  from  the  Blue  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

these  regions,  the  first,  or  that  next  the  Pa- 
c,  including  Vancouvei^s  i»land,  is  the  lowest, 
Kt  fertile,  and  has  the  best  climate.     "  The 

of  this  region  varies  from  a  deep  black  v^c^ 
le  loam  to  a  light  brown  loamy  earth.     The 

8  are  generally  Msalt,  stone,  and  slate.  The 
face  is  generally  undulating,  well  watered, 
1  wooded,  and  well  adapted  for  agriculture 

pasturage.  The  timber  consists  of  pine,  fir, 
uxy  oaks  (white  and  red),  ash,  arbutus,  cedar, 
>r.vitse,  poplar,  maple,  willow,  cherry,  tew, 
All  kinds  of  grain,  including  wheat,  rye, 
ey,  oats,  and  pease,  may  be  raised  in  abund- 
?.  Various  fruits,  such  as  pears,  apples,  &c., 
:eed  admirably ;  and  the  different  vegetables 
England  yield  most  abundant  crops.'*  (jDunn'e 
lony  p.  21&  )  The  climate  of  that  portion  of 
region  S.  of  the  50th  deg.  of  lat  is  mild  and 
ible,  having  a  considerable  similarity  to  that 
^ngland. 
The  winters  are  more  characterised  bv  rain 

by  cold.  From  the  middle  of  October  to 
middle  of  March  the  rains  are  almost  in- 
int,  stTid  are  accompanied  with  tremendous 
der  and  lightning.  The  winds  which  pre- 
it  this  season  are  from  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  and 
»  usually  bring  rain,  while  those  from  the 
ind  N.  W.  bring  fair  weather  and  a  clear 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
October  the  weather  is  serene  and  delight- 
only  a  few  showers  of  rain  ftill ;  but  in 
norning  the  dews  and  fogs  are  Avquently 
jr."  i^Penny  CyctojxBdia,  art  N,  W,  Tem" 
)    The  middle  and  eastern  regions,  being 

elevated,  have  a  severer  climate.     Even 

9  howerer,  the  fall  of  snow  Is  not  so  great 


tains,  on  the  banks  or  tne  umqua,  tne  gigantie 
size  of  250  ft  in  height  and  SOtt  in  girth.  He 
adds,  the  seed  vessels  are  more  than  a  foot  in 
length,  and  the  seeds  are  as  large  ss  castor  beans. 
CeStLT  trees  are  found  26  ft.  in  girth,  and  high  in 
proportion  (p.  198.^ 

The  builklo  was  formeriy  foand  in  large  herds 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as 
far  W.  as  Fort  Hall ;  and  sometimes  descending 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia  as  far  as  the  Falls. 
But  within  the  last  20  or  SO  years  there  has  been 
a  great  and  in  some  respects  wanton  destruction 
or  this  noble  animal ;  and  it  is  now  seldom  met 
with  W.  of  the  Rock^  Mountains.  The  breed 
is,  in  fact,  rapidly  diminishing  in  all  parts  of  N. 
America.  And  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
the  main  dependence  of  the  Indians  should  be- 
gin to  fail  at  the  very  time  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation  is  so  rapidlv  hastening  their  annihila- 
tion. Among  the  other  wild  animals  are  the 
beaver,  the  sea  and  river  otter,  the  musk-rat,  fox, 
wolf,  bear,  &c. 

Ihe  country  has  considerable  commercial  ca- 
pabilities, from  the  number  of  its  pons  and  inlets. 
Its  facilities  for  ship-building,  and  its  convenient 
situation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  carrying  on  a  trade 
with  China,  which  has  the  best  maikets  for  furs; 
of  these  large  quantities  are  at  present  exported. 

The  earliest  settlers  belonged  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  country  being  well  supplied 
with  fur-bearing  animals ;  but  now  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  hunters,  a  very  considerable  and 
increasing  agricultural  population.  The  settle- 
ments are  mostly  in  the  district  traversed  by  the 
Columbia  in  the  lower  part  of  iu  course.  But 
there  are  no  very  recent  accounts,  on  which  It 
would  be  safe  to  rely,  of  the  population. 

Down  to  1847  this  country  was  in  the  joint 
occupation  of  the  British  and  Americans ;  and 
their  conflicting  claims  threatened  at  one  time 
to  interrupt  the  amicable  relations  between  the 
two  nations.  In  1788,  a  factory  was  established 
by  the  British  in  Nootka  Sound;  but  the 
Spaniards,  who  claimed  the  whole  coast  of 
America,  up  to  King  William's  Sound,  regarded 
this  proceeding  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights, 
and  sent  out  an  armament  to  dispossess  the 
British  settlers.  lliis  outrage  having  been 
strongly  resent^  by  the  British  government  and 
nation,  Spain  agreed  to  indemnify  the  parties 
injured,  and  a  convention  was  signed,  in  1790^ 
at  the  Escurial  between  her  and  Great  Britain, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of 
either  power  sboula  **  not  l>e  disturbed  or  mo- 
lested, either  in  navinting  or  carrying  on  their 
fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  South 
Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas, 
in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the  pur^ 
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pote  of  cmrrying  on  their  commerce  with  the 
natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making  tettleTnentt 
there.**  And  it  was  rarther  stipulated  (Ait.  5), 
that  **  wbererer  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two 
powers  shall  bare  made  settlements  since  the 
month  of  April,  1789,  or  shall  hereetfter  make  cmi^, 
the  subjects  of  the  other  shall  have  free  access, 
and  s>*all  carry  on  their  trade  without  any  dis- 
turbance or  molestation.*' 

In  1818,  the  Americans  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  in  which  the  latter  ceded  all  her 
claims  and  pretensions  to  the  territory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  America  N.  of  the  4£d  deg.  of  lat 
Hence,  whaterer  rights  the  Convention  of  the 
£scurial  might  five  to  Spain,  it  gave  the  same 
and  no  more  to  the  U.  States. 

In  1818  it  was  stipulated  in  a  convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States,  **  That 
any  sudi  country  as  may  be  claimed  by  either 
party  on  the  N.  W.  coist  of  America,  W.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  har- 
bours, bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of 
all  rivers  within  the  ssrae,  be  free  and  <^n  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  from  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  to  the  vessels,  citixens,  and  subjects  of 
the  two  powers :  it  being  well  understood  that 
this  agreement  is  not  to  m  construed  to  the  pre- 
judice of  any  dahn  which  either  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the 
last-mentioned  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to 
affect  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  state  to 
any  part  of  the  said  country.**  In  1827  this  con- 
vention wjtt  indefinitely  extended,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  might  be  terminated  by  either  party 
giving  twelve  months*  notice  to  the  other. 

In  the  negotiations  that  were  subscxjuently 
entered  into,  both  parties  agreed  that  the  parallel 
of  the  49th  deg.  N.  lat  shoiild  be  the  boundaiv  of 
their  respective  possessions  from  the  Lake  or  the 
Woods  W.  to  the  point  where  the  Columbia 
river  is  joined  by  the  Flat  Head  or  Clarke's 
river:  but  here  they  differed;  the  British  con- 
tending that  the  Columbia  should  be  the  boundary 
fVom  ine  point  now  referred  to  till  its  embou- 
chure in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Americans  that  the 
49th  parallel  of  lat.  should  be  followed  through- 
out,  or  to  the  W.  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
which  it  bisects.  Happily  the  differences  were 
compromised  and  settled  by  treaty  in  1847 ;  the 
49th  parallel  being  made  the  boundary  till  it 
reaches  the  sea  at  the  Strait  of  Puca,  leaving  the 
whole  of  Vancouver's  Island  to  the  English,  the 
right  to  the  f)ree  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
and  Fraser  rivers  being,  also,  secured  to  them. 
The  Americans  sre  now,  therefore,  the  undi»- 
puted  possessors  of  the  S.,  moat  extensive,  and 
far  most  valuable  portion  of  the  territory,  or  that 
lying  between  California  on  the  S.  and  the  49th 
parallel  of  lat.  on  the  N.,  inc ,  of  course,  the 
comparatively  fertile  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Lower  Columbia. 

Th«  extent  of  the  Amsrkan  portloa  of  Oregon  has 
been  ecthnated  at  about  840,000  iq.m.  It  has  been  formed 
teto  a  territory,  Orrgoo  ciu,  on  the  Willamette,  being 
the  Mst  of  government.  The  gorernor  has  a  salary  of 
SLOOO  dolls,  a  year,  and  the  Judges  9,000  dolls,  each. 
The  greater  attractions  presented  Inr  CaUfomlawlll  most 
Ukeljr  hinder  Or^on,  for  some  coaslderable  time  to  come, 
from  obtaining  her  fair  share  of  the  emigrants  to  the  W. 
coast  of  the  continent. 

The  rapid  growth  of  California  Is,  however,  in  some 
respects,  very  ftTOorable  to  Oregon.  The  vast  inflox  of 
immigrants  into  the  former,  and  tlie  all  but  universal 
application  of  tlieir  energies  to  miDing  operations,  have 
occasioned  an  extraordinary  demand  for  com  and  all 
sorts  of  provisions.  Or^on  has  largely  participated  in 
the  benefits  arising  tnm  this  demand ;  which  has  sup- 
plied her  with  a  ready  and  advantageoas  outlet  for  the 
various  products  of  her  soil,  fisheries,  and  forests.  Both 
l>eing  integral  portions  of  the  American  ConfSpderation, 
articles  fhrai  Oregon  are  admitted  into  CaiifiNmia  free 
of  du^  whkh  is  not  the  case  with  those  flrom  other 
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parts  of  the  continent.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  sor- 
prised  to  learn  that  a  venr  extrasire  trade  has  alrend/ 
grown  up  lH>tweeo  San  Francisco  and  the  ColaBDl>iai} 
and  this  trade,  it  may  be  fidrly  presumed,  will  coatinoe 
to  Increase  with  the  increastaig  pop.  and  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  dilBculty  of  reaching  Oregon  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  drawbaiA  to  Um  advancement ;  but  this  dlOcuhy 
will  every  day  diminish.  The  construction  of  a  canal, 
or  railway,  or  both,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  States  on 
the  Atlantic  and  those  on  the  Pacific  Neither  can  th&n 
be  a  doubt  that  a  communicaUon  between  the  two  sboree 
of  the  Union  may  be  effected  by  roads  carried  throttgh 
the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  have  alreaay 
been  repeatedly  traversed  by  parties  of  emigrants ;  and 
now  that  the  vast  Imporunce  of  the  W.  States  is  begin- 
ning (Ully  to  manifest  itself,  we  may  be  pretty  well  assured 
that  everything  will  be  done  that  entenprlse  and  per- 
severance can  aoctuoplish,  to  fodUtate  tne  Intercoune 
between  them ;  and  that  In  no  very  lengthened  period 
railways  will  stretch  across  the  continent  tnm  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Psdflc— fhmi  N.  York  and  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia  river  and  San  Francisco. 

The  part  of  Oregon  belonging  to  Great  Retain  Is  inc. 
in  the  vast  territories  belonging  to  the  Hndsoo's  Bay 
Company.  But  with  the  exception  of  Vancouver's  Is- 
land (for  which,  see  Scppleuxnt),  it  is  of  little  value, 
except  as  hunting  ground.  (For  fiuther  Information 
with  respect  to  the  Oregon  territory,  and  the  disputes 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  reader  may  consult  The  Hi*- 
toTff^  4e.  t^lMe  Or^gom  Territory,  bjf  Jokn  Dmm,  8vo.  ad 
ed.  1S4G;  The  NmrratHre  qf  an  Ejmijrmg  Espedittom  to 
Oraum  and  California,  6p  J.  C.  Fremont,  fiva  Lond. 
1B46:  T%e  Oregon  Qmeetkm  examined,  b^TraoenT^tts^ 
D.  C  L.f  8vo.  1846.  an  dalx>rate,  learned,  and  exoellent 
treatise ;  Falconer  $  Tract  on  ditto,  4c.) 

OREL,  a  central  prov.  of  European  Russia,  to  the  S. 
ofKalougaandTnia.  Area,  16,780  so.  m.  Pop..  1,901,900. 
Surftoe  undulating;  soil,  extrem«y  rich  and  fertile. 
Principal  rivers,  Desna,  an  aflluent  of  tlie  Dnlrpr; 
Sosna,  an  aflluent  of  the  Don  j  and  Oka,  an  afluent  of 
the  Wolga.  Forests  very  extensive;  occupying  nearly  a 
third  nart  of  the  surface.  Agriculture  Is  the  principal 
dependence  of  the  inhabs. ;  and  owing  to  the  exeellenc* 
of  the  soil,  the  return,  notwithstanding  the  bad  hus- 
bandry, is  frequently  7»  and  sometimes  10  times  the  seed. 
Horticulture  is  better  understood  than  in  most  parts 
of  the  empire.  Most  landowners  have  their  kitchen- 
gardens  and  their  orchards,  in  which  they  raise  almost 
all  the  culinary  vegetables  common  In  Russia,  wHh 
apples,  dterries,  pears,  plums,  Ac.  The  chase,  though  a 
secondary  occupation,  is  very  generally  followed,  e«i«e- 
dally  that  of  the  fox  and  hare.  Birds,  especially  quails, 
are  very  abundant.  The  breed  of  domestic  quadrupeds 
is  better  and  more  attended  to  than  in  the  more  northerly 
provinces;  the  horses,  which  are  very  superior,  are 
suitable  either  for  drau^t  or  the  saddle.  The  oxen  are 
of  large  siie ;  and  sheep  and  hogs  are  both  numerous. 
The  inhabs.  keep  large  quantities  of  bees,  honey  behig 
generally  used  as  a  sulMtitute  for  sugar,  ifanuuictinea. 
If  we  escept  distilleries,  which  are  numerous  and  extea- 
sive,  have  made  little  progress,  the  country  people  sup- 
plying themselves  directly  with  almost  everything  of 
which  they  make  any  use.  There  are.  however,  some 
establishments  where  coarse  linen  and  wooUen  goods, 
earthenware,  cordage,  soap,  ftc,are  iHtklooed ;  and  there 
are  some  iron  works.  Agricultural  produce,  with 
timber,  mats.  Iron,  Ac,  constitute  the  prlndpal  articles 
of  export.  Articles  of  foreign  produce  and  manuQwtura 
are  brought  flrom  Moscow.  Instruction  verrdefectlve ; 
there  being  in  the  entire  government,  in  1883,  only  8B 
schools,  and  4^66  scholars.  The  public  revenue  amounts 
to  about  10,900,000  roubles,  of  which  the  spirit  and  beer 
duties  yield  6,886,668  roubles  1  The  Inhabs.  consist  of 
Great  Russians,  Little  Russians,  and  Cossadu,  the  great 
maiority  bdng  of  the  Greek  church.  They  are  ssild  lo 
be  for  tne  most  part  industrious,  frugal^  and  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances; but  they  are  at  the  same  time  ignorant,  pre- 
judiced, attached  to  old  habits,  and  averse  to  changes  a»d 
innovations.    (  Sehi^ttler,  La  Rmeote,  ^.,  846L,  Ac. ) 

Oait,  a  dty  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 


gov.,  on  the  Oka.  where  it  receives  the  Orlyk ;  lat.  tOP 
IV  98"  N  ,  long.  880  57'  iq'  g.  Pop.,  accordina  to  the 
offlcial  accounts,  in  1846,  88,000 ;  having  been  only  80,000 


In  1880.  This  n^id  increase  is  owing  to  Its  fovoorabla 
situation  for  commerce,  in  the  centre  of  a  rieh  country, 
on  a  navigable  river,  communicating,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
canals,  with  the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bladt 
Sea  and  the  Oasplaa  on  the  other.  Orel  maybe  reckoned 
the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  between  Russia,  Little 
Russia,  and  the  Crimea :  and  at  the  same  time  the  depAS 
for  corn,  both  of  its  own  and  the  adiacent  fertile  go- 
vernments. The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are 
com,  hemp,  tallow,  butter,  bristles,  leather,  wax, 
honey,  doth,  homed  cattle,  Ac,  which  its  merchants 
chlefiy  buy  in  the  loothera  provinces.   ImsBcnse  quanii- 
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\n  of  Doit  of  UwM  artklM  are  sblpp«d  apon  Um  Oka, 
lortlj  to  be  taaded  at  Serpuchof  for  tna  coDMunpUoii  of 
•foMov,  and  partly  to  be  forvarded  to  Fetertburg .  It 
M  an  ecdwlatttcal  soninarj,  attended  bjr  a  great  nom- 
er  of  puplU ;  a  gjrmnaaium,  Jte.  It  haa  alao  eatabUah- 
lenu  ior  the  aplnmnff  of  cotton,  manu&cturea  of  cloth 
nd  coane  Uaen,  with  tanoeriea,  dlatiUeriea,  tallow- 
leiting  bouaea,  rope*worka«  Ac. :  and  la  the  aeat  of 
sme  tsiportant  fiJra.  It  la.  buUt  of  wood,  and  pall- 
Mlocd;  and  the  iohaba.  are  diatlagulabed  lor  their  in- 
ustnr  and  wealth.  {SekmtMler,  La  Rmtstet  ^c,  p.  361. ; 
^alft  TnmfU,  i.  60^  Ac) 

ORENBOURO,  a  rery  extenatre  fovemment  of  the 
luMian  empire,  moatlj  in  Europe,  but  partly  In  Aaia, 
ring  between  the  foremmenta  or  Aatrauan  on  the  W., 
odthatofTobolaaon  theB.,  andhavinc  Feraiaonthe 
I.,  and  the  country  of  the  independent  Kirghlaea  on  the 
.  Area  eathnated  at  about  IM.OOOaq.m.  Pop.  1.771,000. 
Kappem.)  It  la  dirided  into  two  unequal  portiona  by 
le  Oural  Moontaina :  and  the  river  Oural  haa  ka  aource 
id  termhiatioo  in  thia  government.  It  ia  alao  traveraed 
r  the  Biela  and  other  affluenta  of  the  Wolga,  and  ia 
>unded  on  the  B.  by  the  Bniaa.  Soil  very  ▼artoua ;  in 
irt  mountatnoua,  in  part  arid  aaline  ateppea,  but  the 
rger  portion  ia  dedoedly  fertile.  Foreata  very  exten- 
Te.  Climate  in  extreoaea ;  betaig  exceedingly  hot  in 
immer,  and  proportioQally  cold  in  winter,  particularly 
•  the  E.  of  the  Oural  Hountahu  Notwithatanding  the 
lokwardneaa  of  agriculture,  the  produce  of  com  ia 
timated  at  about  4,000.000  chetwertt.  The  principal 
ealtb  of  the  Inh^w.  conaiata  in  their  horaea,  cattle,  and 
leep ;  of  all  which,  bat  eapedall  v  the  firat  two,  they 
ive  raat  numbera.    They  have  alao  canela,  hoga,  Ac 
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he  river  Oural  taema  with  flah,  which  are  taken  ia 
eat  numbera,  and  are  aaid  to  fumiah  the  beat  caviar, 
inea  important  and  valuable,  yielding  aome  gold,  with 
rge  quantitSea  of  iron  and  copper,  in  the  working  of 
iitcb  many  indlvlduala  are  employed.  A  manufactory 
arma  waa  eatabUahed  in  the  diatrlct  of  Troitak,  hi  thia 
venunent,  by  workmen  from  Rheniah  Pruaala.  The 
It-minea  of  lletak  (kimiah  aiumally  about  500,000  pooda, 
d  a  large  aopply  la  obtained  from  the  aalt-lakeai  A 
Daiderable  eommeroe  la  carried  on  with  the  Kirghlaea 
d  other  people  to  the  8.  of  Orenbowrg,  whichprinci- 
lly  oentrea  m  the  town  of  that  name.  In  isas  there 
rived  at  the  latter  U  caravana,  with  %M7  earoela ;  and 
ring  tlie  aame  year  there  were  deapatched  13  caravana, 
tb  4.769  eamela  and  964  draught-horaea.  The  value  of 
s  importa  waa  3,5ftl,l^  roirtilea.  and  of  the  exporta 
•77,921  do.  (SekmitUer,  Lm  Rmuie.  Ac,  p.  701.) 
OaiifBooBO,  the  principal  dty  of  the  above  govem- 
mt,  and  tlie  residence  of  the  military  governor,  oa  the 
bank  of  the  river  Oural,  lat.  61^  46^  N.,  long.  btPA*  W* 
Pop.  la/no  or  30,000.*  it  la  well  built,  and  regu- 
ly  fortiAed.  Principal  edlflcea,  cathedral  and  cuatina- 
use.  In  ISiS  a  achool  waa  eatablithed  here  for  the 
!cial  uae  of  the  Moharamedana,  and  the  atudy  of  their 
guage.  The  aeat  of  the  commerce  alluded  to  In  the 
■ceding  article  ia  on  the  aouthem  aide  of  the  river,  in  a 
t  baxaar  erected  excluaively  for  that  purpoae,  and  pro- 
t(>d  Irr  a  camp  of  Coasaeka. 

)RFORO  (formerir  Ore'/ord)^  a  decayed  bor.,  mar- 
-town,  and  par.  of  Engund,  bond.  Plomeragate,  co. 
K>lk.  at  the  condueoce  of  the  Aide  with  the  Ore ;  16 
E.  by  N.  Ipawich,  and  80m.  N.K.  London.  Area  of 
..  S.740  acres.  Pop.,  in  IMl.  1,302.  It  waa  fonnerly 
much  greater  importance  than  at  preaeot,  having. 
3d9.  scntSabipa  and  69  men  to  Edward  111.  at  the 
;e  of  Calais.  Ua  decay  la  attributed  to  the  loss  of  ita 
t,  ibe  aea  having  recnled  flrom  this  part  of  the  coaat. 
(  now,  having  loat  ita  privilege  of  aending  mema.  to  the 
of  C,  auak  into  inalgniflcaMce ;  though  Ita  large  an- 
it  church,  deaqred  town-hall,  aaaembly-houae,  and 
old  caatle,  attest  Ita  former  eooaoquence.  Ita  pre> 
t  inhalis.  are  chic  At  aopported  bv  the  oyater.flaheriea 
\m  nelghbooring  rivera.  Orford  cUtaaa  to  be  a  bor. 
ireecriptioa,  hot  has  received  aeveral  royal  chartera. 
corporate  oOcers  are  a  mayor,  8  portmen,  and  12 
Cat  bufgeaaea ;  but  It  waa  conaldered  too  unlm- 
ant  to  be  included  in  the  provlaiona  of  the  Mun.  Re> 
1  Act.  It  aent  2  menu,  to  the  U.  of  C.  tnm  the 
o  of  Blcbard  III.  down  to  the  Beform  Act.  by  which 
raa  diafrancfaiaed.  Sudbome  Hall,  a  aeat  of  the 
quia  ot  Hertfbrd,  la  about  1  m.  N.B.  from  the  town. 
keu  oa  IfwDday  :  fUr,  June  S4. 
RIA.  (an.  Ugrimy^m  town  of  the  NeapoUtan  dom., 
.  OtrniMo,  cap.  canton,  21  m.  B.  by  N.  Taranto. 
.  5,000,  principally  of  Greek  orighi.  It  U**  a  dty 
antlcally  aituated  upon  three  hilla,  hi  the  centre  of 
plains.  The  caatle  and  cathedral  atand  boldly  <m 
lighnaC  polnta."  (SwAatena^.)  Orla  ia  a  Mahopric, 
is  very  ancient.    iCrm$mer*$  Anc,  Itaiff^  ii.  Sia.  Ac) 


7h« 

:  bnt  ttrf*  I* 

M«a  or  iimlH—     Aaootdlng  to  the 
600.  and  the  AmUm  69». 


■nw  MMlad  ky  fletaaltikr  aiafc*  th*  oop.  only 
douM  an  amr,  and  wnik  fnkmbty  nmn  •Mhar 


dM 

fnkablj 

ntoTM,  tb*  Urtlw  la 

that  tba  pop. 


ORIHUELA,anepiacopalcity  ofSpain,  prov.  Valenda, 
on  both  aldea  the  SMura,  croaaed  here  by  two  bridgea, 
14  m.  E.N.E.  Murda,  and  96  m.  S.S.W.  Valencia. 
Pop.,  according  to  Miilano,  %.56l .  It  ia  aituated  at  the 
foot  of  a  ridge  of  bare  rocka,  near  the  head  of  a  very 
fruitful  •«»«  or  vale,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
kmerta  of  Murda.     The   atreeta  are   broad,  but  not 

Kved ;  and  there  la  not  a  alngle  fountain  in  the  town. 
I  principal  buildlnga  are,  a  cathedral  (with  an  attached 
chapter  of  5  dignitanea  and  17  canona),  ft  par.  churdies, 
2  of  which  are  in  the  auburba,  and  5  dependant  churches 
iam^io$\  2  hoapitala,  a  fbundllng  asylum,  public  granary, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  The  Inhab.  are  remarkable  for 
thdr  aupemition,  demoralisation,  icileneaa,  and  poverty. 
The  greater  part  are  engaged  in  agriculture;  and  the 
town  ia  a  conaiderable  mart  for  com  and  oil.  It  pro- 
ducea  linena  and  hata,  and  haa  nnmeroua  tanneriea, 
com  and  i^  milla,  soap-houaea,  and  atarch  manuCao- 
toriea.  A  large  fair  ia  Iteld  in  October,  llie  ndghbour. 
ing  huerta,  about  17  m.  in  length  1^  ft  m.  In  breadth, 
can  acarcdy  be  exceeded  in  beaubr  anid  fertility.  "  Even 
the  vale  of  Murda  yielda  in  thIa  reapect  to  that  ol 
Orihoela,  becauae  the  latter  la  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  aa  to  be  independent  of  rain.  Thecypreaa, 
ailver  elm.  and  pomegranate  are  here  aeen  mingled  with 
the  mulberry,  orange,  and  flg ;  and  here,  alao,  the  palm, 
riaing  in  rich  cluatera,  lenda  novelty  aa  well  aa  beauty  to 
the  enchanting  acene."  (/Nffta,  li.  22a)  The  huerU 
yielda  alao  very  plentiful  cropa  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
canary  aeed,  hemp,  iax,  garden  vegetablea,  Ac,  aind  la 
dMervedIv  called  the  **  garden  of  Spain." 

Orihuela,  the  an.  Orgrj^.  la  aupfmaed  to  have  exiated 
prior  even  to  the  Carthaginiana,  f^om  whom  it  paaaed 
aueceaaivrlv  to  the  Romana,  Goths,  and  Moora  In  1067 
it  waa  made  the  cap.  of  a  amall  kingdom  aubordinate  to 
the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  In  1228  it  became  annexed  to 
the  Mooriah  kingdom  of  Murda,  and  finally,  in  1*^65,  fell 
br  conquest  Into  the  hands  of  Jaroea  L,  the  Chriatian 
king  of  Aragon.  ilngiiM^  U.  216—220. ;  Mod,  Tr»9.  i  Mi^ 
Mane.) 

ORINOCO,  a  larfe  river  of  S.  America,  In  CdnmUa, 
for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Hum- 
boldt, who  explored  the  greater  part  of  ita  courae  in  I8U) 
—1802.  Ita  aourcea  have  not  been  traced,  but  are  auppoaed 
to  lie  in  about  Ut.  y>  W  N..  long.  64"  W. :  it  haa  a  dr- 
cular  courae  running  flrat  W.,  then  N.,  and  latterly  B., 
to  iu  embouchure  In  the  Atlantic,  opposite  to  and  S.  of 
Trinidad :  its  length,  Indoding  windings,  la  eatlmated 
at  1,380  m.,  bdng  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Danube 
In  lat.  S^  lO'  tne  river  runs  over  a  ledae  of  rodu, 
formiflur  a  cataract  called  the  Randal  de  Guahariboea, 
about  Mm.  above  the  aUtlon  of  Eameralda,  the  higheat 
point  attained  t^  Humboldt.  About  16  m.  below  this 
atation  it  to  Jolnad  on  the  8.,  or  left  bank,  by  the  Caa* 
aiquiari  river  ("  two  or  three  timea  broader  than  tho 
Seine  near  the  JanUn  des  Planter'),  which  unites  witli 
the  Rfo  Negro,  an  affluent  of  the  Amason,  and  thus  con- 
nects the  cSrinoco  and  the  Utter  bv  a  navigable  water 
communication.  Its  course  from  thto  point  la  W.N.W 
to  the  junction  of  the  Guaviare,  after  which  it  becomes 
a  broad  and  deep  river,  flowing  N.  by  £.  over  a  rocky 
bed,  in  which  are  the  two  large  cataracta  called  the 
RmmdaiiB^  or  raplda,  of  MMpurea  and  Aturea,  Joining 
together  an  archipelago  of  ulanda,  which  fill  the  bed  of 
the  river  for  aeveral  m.,  and  In  aome  placea  do  not  leave  a 
ttf  paaaage  of  fiO  or  aOft.  for  Ita  navigation,  though  its 
breadth  at  thto  point  exceeds  8.000  ft.  (hwmbokWt 
Pen.  Sm-r.^  v.  IA.)  About  SO  ro.  below  these  felto  tho 
Orinoco  receivea  from  the  W.  bank  the  watera  of  one 
of  ita  principal  affluenta,  the  HeU;  and  about  70  and 
120  m.  lower  atill,  the  large  rivera  Arauca  and  Apure. 
At  the  Junction  of  the  Apure,  where  the  rocky  country 
termfaiatea,  the  main  atream  deflecU  eaatwarda,  and 
rana  B.  by  N.  paat  Angoatura,  to  the  delu  at  Ita  mouth, 
the  only  conaiderable  affloenU  in  thia  part  of  ita  oourao 
being  the  Caura  and  Caronv,  Joining  it  flrom  the  8.  Tha 
delu  haa  iu  apex  about  130  m.  ttom  the  aea :  the  S.,  or 
principal  diannel,  called  Boeca  de  KoHm,  runa  eaatwari 
Into  the  Atlantic,  and  la  divided  for  a  dlatanoe  of  about 
46  m.  into  two  chaonela,  by  the  ialand  of  Imataca,  the  B. 
end  of  which  to  about  86  m.  fk-om  Point  Barima,  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  lat.  8°  40*  N.,  long,  eo^  W. 
The  N.,  or  amaUer  channel,  dlvidea  itadf  taito  a  nuai« 
ber  of  branchea,  called  Bocca$  ekicm$,  or  amall  mouths : 
most  of  them  are  suffldently  deep  for  vessels  of  con- 
aiderable burden ;  but  they  cannot  be  navigated  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  neighbourlna  Indians,  who  alone  are 
acquainted  with  the  deep  and  safe  channeto  formed  in  tho 
alluvial  aoll  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  greatest 
dtotance  between  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  estimated 
by  Humboldt  at  47  nautical  leacues.  or  140  m. :  two  of  tbt 
northem  mouths  fhll  into  the  Gulph  of  Paria. 

The  affluenta  of  the  Orinoco  are  very  numeroua,  manf 
of  them  contributing  an  immense  volume  of  water  to  tho 
prtodpal  river.  Those  on  the  W.  and  N.  banks,  bow- 
ever,  are  the  only  rivera  available  for  navlgatloo.  ex- 
cent  in  tha  lower  part  of  ita  course,  wbera  It  rtcatfit 
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Qrtmn.  Hfuttn  to 
OuB  van.    Tbg  Ml 


"Wu 


luBtam  of  lb*  fcviiar.  •baal  Wn.  traa  IbaiBoulk. 
Tba  imual  mil  of  Iba  Orinoce  couiMiMM  Id  April  and 


Al  ua  aunna  «  i,«uun.  iran  uw  oaoBD.  loo  nw  v 
caml  u  IS  full  mil  I  ■■  Uh  tarianlas  «r  OdabB  tb* 
viMr  befbu  10  BiU.  Inpotaptiay  Itntof  Um  plilllt, 
mi  ouoilaa  In  lu  bad  ■  ninibir  of  roA(  and  lilaiidi. 
At  ttaabiibialiit  of  IWnaiT  II la  at  Ui lomit  abb,  and 
coubuiea  InSliataM  tUI  thob(«bmbi(sfApm.    It 


S& 


«.  an  objattofdread  to  tbt  nicliea.    San 
id  maoaUn*  ai*  ilitad.  HkxwiM.  to  1»  » ibundi 

-J  aOhr  iba  iraatait  falndnBcaato  Biiropevi  trt't   

^lo  Ipdlu  trtbaa  abofa  Auoatara  atv  daKrUxd  u  a 
BtnraUa.  uran  ran.  UtUa  liii|iniTad  br  lh>  tObrU  oC 
Iha  Jwill  Blidauileai  udtba  (•recUr of  tba  natlna 
aloDf  tbg  opnar  Mil  oc  the  littr  prateDled  Hmaboldt 
aBdScboBbiiM  Iron  aaortatabii  <ti flutbeat Horcea. 
^mmiaUri  fin.  Sarr.  m  On^.  Jtmnal,  t.  M*— 


aaniDaiT,  and  a  Plarlit  oollifa.  Ttao  Tint  U  i  ifml 
berebjiabrtdnoOardM.   lita  Bar  of  OrtotHO,  Iba 

dunn  duttBitba  Bm^aac*  ofwlndi  Uowhwotf  thora, 
bollSaiafnBi  tha  W.  tbrovlnabaaTTMa.  TbaK. 
•bar*  of  tha  bat  U  ibaal,  bU  Blar  It)  M.  lUa  mala 
ancbot  tn  «  or  T  OUboBi  watar.  Haa/  of  tha  labata.  an 
ennipM  In  tba  maoittketiira  al  alt,  and  Iha  tunnr 


[nleo,  In  tba  Hit*  of  Vera 

_. J iMa  tx  Itt  hrtUt^.  Toil 

,S.W.  Vara  Cm.  and  Ittu.  B.S.B.  Uailea.     Pop. 


W.a'w.  Vara  Ci 

ban  in  wU  ouantlttei,  abd  Ibi 
Tba  lallajr  in  ■blebOriialH  li 


U  a  Ian*  aoTRimaat  mmEbccoiT  of  tbat  anida. 

ORKmSt  AMDSHBTLANb  ISLAHUa.  Tbaaa 
Manda.  wUeb  ara  noit  pratab<7  tha  nafc  of  tba  aKtKik^ 
llalntiwuragftotbaW.of  Swtiaad.  iftd  toiMhotwa— 
tbanaoi.  Tba  OrtawTi  (Ora»dn),  tha  moat  aontbatty 
■roup,  ara  aapantad  Avm  tba  co.  of  Calthnaai  br  tba 
P«MliiKlFrttKrabeiit«i>.li>bn>dtb.  TlHnaneaB- 
prlaedbatwaaDlbapantMiefHOM'aDdgaBM'N.  lat. 
>i>d9°W«Bd«°arw.l0Bt.    Tbtraa--- ' 


ddedh  tba  larctai.  But,  tauhidint  Uia  unaliar  Bida 
(praTtDdaUjrMiH]  and  UatI,  tba  total  uoibar  liaaM- 

Tbn  ara  liuiuJaud  to  oomprlta  aa  aiaa  of  iboot  Ml JM 
am.  and  ha£tBlMl,  a  pom  of  MMT. 

Tbg  ShMlmd,  or  Zotlud.  Idaa.  iba  Ben  MMharlr 
group  (parb^ia  tba  DU««  niOt  of  tba  nortMti),  m 

and Ua  KindpaUT  batnn'tha  SanlMa  of «aB«raHi 
■0°  00'  fi.  lat.,  and  W  and  !<>  irV.  toot-  IndodlM 
Uata,  tbarara  lUppOMd  to  a»Md  lOOM  D^Aari  bat 
tba  ■*'t'*i"*^  or  prudpal  lilBBd  U  a  food  daid  laoaa  «>- 
tauln  than  all  ttoolhen pot  lof«h«.  BatwaaWiod 

thaOrknafti  tbab  total  araabatajt Miaiatod at  Mg;M» 
acrca.    In  IMI  IbeTbadapop-otftHa. 

Thiupact  of  thau  lilandilaprattiiligllari  bat  the 
ShetltDd  groap  l«  tba  mora  wit  aod  barrvfi  of  Iba  two. 
Tbij am EannallrhiHad.  partlcularli od  tiM  W.  tUtt, 


In  do^ota  of  M^  u , 

t  RoDi,  hi  Sbatlaod,  tba  Uibaat,  sot  axcaadl^  919 
lisir  fswial  appaamiea  k  tbat  af  draarr,  biMr 
I,  mtainHiHd  wllb  raekL  nrttt  MnMfaaa  ■«£ 
pa  and  label,  and.  bi  afar  piaeaa,  irtib  bail  «r 


motafia  aaad.  In  HHBt  puti,  botrarar,  parHcatarlT  tm 
OrkBar,  tba  land  b  abuodullT  turn,  produd^  aaad 
sonaofcorDaBlliisailiBtbeibaB.  BonaoflbaMeta, 
or  haliu,  apaaai  Uka  ilfaBtlE  plUan.  Hilnc  patpaoiiaB. 
larlr  trom  tba  a«i  tbaaa  an  tEa  nun  of  >aal  miahara 


babtaadtaaai 


r«rjs 


•c  HabiMai,  am^t  tbat  tbe^ 


a  Ktj  ■nail  prooartlOB  U 

.  t  toMtcoad  AioitaaaatB 

latland.    Farmi  aaiiatallf  van 

tba  10  tarn  oTanUa  ^i. 


darad,  partbadarir  &  ShaHwd,  of  •uberdlAalo  lapgn. 
BDoa,  and,  Ibdofb  a  lood  daal  taiprond.  to  idll  van 
baiAwaid.  In  BhaOaDd.  •aoM  part  af  tka  (roood  la 
tomad  onr  with  tba  mala;  bat  In  Oikaar,  idriiiibi 
anbipraujiaiMnlDM.  Oua,  aod  ban  or  bia*  (A^ 
dimm  jinaufabm).  an  the  onlr  whtt*  enjpi  caluntad ; 
and,  excapt  oci  a  taw  Improted  tarau.  tber  IbUaw  aacb 
other  ahamateliu  lone  ai  tha  land  will  b«T  ur  thinfj 

with  Ma  weod.  Tha  bu-lqr  of  Orkney  li  ■  nwU  dnl 
mon  abundant,  and  of  a  mudi  batter  ^uaUtr*  than  cowld 
ban  bsfii  anlklpalad  4  aod^bcaldca  ■uppLjmf  tba  boao 
danand.  coutdanble  qaantltlai  an  cnortad.  _Potitoea 

pan  ot  tba  food  of  tba  paopl*.  Tandpa  ban  alao  ban 
planlad,  and  ban  auccaadad  Terr  weU,  Al  prcaanl  no 
trwn  cu  be  maitBlat'ow,  and  bardly  a  ibtnb  li  to  ba 


Ina  troae  an  not  DBAaquBtl;  (sand  iBbeddad  te  BM* 
and  nnd,  bolb  bi  Ottnar  aad  Wiatlaiid.  Tba  badr. 
iplrliadriltiu  boraaL  known  br  tba  nBBa  of  UfUe^  an 
brad  Id  UMIlud.  u3  an  amiortail  b>  CMaUmbla  DOM- 

10,00)  to  II^CM  I  tbar  an  twnr  booiad,  DOT  twcain  anp 
fbod,  aaeapc  what  tbey  fatbar  for  tbeaualTta.  Boaaa  of 
tbiai  an  axtoadltn  **II  proporW^oad,  actln.  and 
■troaa  ftir  tbeir  dBL  Tha  forea  of  OifcHr  an  la  In. 
hclor  aitlBBthia.  CKtla  mr  amaU,  unttlBii  nal 
BKn  tkan  fron  d  to  40  tha.  a  auuivi 
■baoT-  iDd  uo(  will  abafwli  bwt  On  n 
■dSljr,  a^  wbin  touaDaa.  their  baef  to  loa 
ir.  The  atoeh  In  both  pnupi  of  liliniti  H  ew- 
poHdtaainaaDtloaboat4S,000iHd.  Tba  DaUn  ibtea 
anoflbenutt  dan-dead  braad  :  tbe;  jWd  ehoit  w^, 
which,  ihou^  fenenllf  foil  and  flna.  It  aonatteaa  aa 
Chwiot  bnadj,  ■nderen  pun  MarlDoa,  haT*  beoa  Intnw 

l>».00a     A  mJl^wd  of  IwLne  ie  nry  abondMiI :  t^ 


II  »flM  lUai  baitai  ben  ai~ 
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in  pliMha.  BHl  tuts  amndniia  of  •■■•  m  a- 
Yt«  OitDV-  Tb>  HWia.  bmnnr.lB  Otknv. 


mmtioojr- 

a  Ibdr  wty  ba^.  Kjt  Mnw  cmm  ta'dtkrwr 
I  (Mud  pKullnrtr  mil  ttUd  is  mm  u  >  wb- 
br  Ibt  MnwaHd  la  luJIan  fUII|  ud  lb> 

Odd  |DPC*H.  KcLp.  tbDOfli  mn wBllvfl^  UD- 
«.  cmdoiH*  to  ba  «itHitlvtij  proouad.  Wool- 
tian  And  alOTflt^  tadatfanH  of  flxtnordlnuT 
in  uBoRol  rram  ahMlud.  Mtun.  Aoia- 
thnlr  TduibiB  worl  on  tba  Hiffcir-J-.  flTi  tb* 

tet^Tcd  to  Ot^ov^Id  18Xk  for  Fvn  Praduev^ 


iiSS-.T-iil—. 


lonfid  to  tha  OrtMjm  T7  ihlpi.  cvTTlllc  4 
333  men !  BBd  Iban  bdonnd  tt  tb«  has  t 
ii>d  101  ttlp*,  suttUc  a,>lt  Wu  od  TU  B 


.    TbcaDCMfHofUMpoonrnDkiarttain*. 

wd  IbvKuwiUuta  lb*  luallT.  Oirincu 
(I  or  oxbuMloB  of  Bsu,  Ibt  wuii  of  (Mb  Id 
■Ddt  nrj  m«ntr  MI.  Ob  Uh  <rbol<,  bow- 
Inbabicuu  m  dMMadlj  bMUr  oV  Ihu  IboM 

ud  «U  M.  KtSwiU  Id  Orkner.  ud  L«r- 
ih«U«nd— lh»  «nly  tomM  gf  CMIIBMWW  fa  *» 
bbd.  Iq  IMt, Ibfl loniKr  ■  powlauoa  of  &'" 

lutar  ».TBr.    TlM  McW;  1«  both  It  pMd, 

id  «id  wide  p«ru  of  Orkotj  hdhr  much 
Ion  of  ilUin.  TtatT  an  nol  oolf  diirtid  i 
uvoftbo  lind.bulcinlbuof  Iboflibfirlmi  ami 

>o  of  Diucb  InlullDB,  ud  an  a  tomtdiM  ob- 


Hwu^  Mtlartad.  (i  bimmou  In  OrbiT,    L«d  on  alio 

ram.      That*  iiliDdl  an  dl'tdad  hila  40  pan.     Ihl 
PDUnjUlof  Orkn<TaiBoiinMd,io!8lO,(orf,4>6tl  and 


id  to  Joao  of  An  I  ontllthia  or  a 


Mnada  called  Iba  JfaiEL  1b  lb*  old  nun  of  tba 
tha  hooaat  an  cbladr  «>  ladiar,  and  iha  pabHe 
oufhlbna  narrow,  dirtr.  and  vratcbadly  paTadi 


of  late  nara.  and  nrloua  InproiaiBtDti  tn  to  profma. 
(JfaqO  Tbacailiadfal.oaaatUiaanaMGotMeadiAna 

roundlDa  boiuai.  Ii  wai  bagnn  In  Iba  IM  eastuiT  t 
part^  dcttrored  bv  (be  Hufueaola,  but  robuUt  br 
Hmrj  IV.  II  bai  a  Boa  nUani  portaL  lanbadwjit 
tm  towen.  iHlli  bj  Loolt  XV.  Ib  tba  bum  aornoua 
_.i.     ...L.  i_. "~of  lb,  MT<ud  ir-*-— -  ■- 


bifb  Stur.  and  Iba  eanlB(  of  aama'paiti  i^lb*  Inlariar 
aUo  poafteH  fraal  braulf.    8oBa  of  Iba  dtbar  cbinvbaa 

— • -< ■-  —  •■"' *-■'  ibnub  Mill  DUMnHH, 

vitaflBlowanhsuHa. 


The  old  tovn-ball.  an 

approprlalsd  lo  Iba  BU ^_ 

towar,  leiitaii  lo  Hppan  a  uletniib.  Th*  Palace  of 
JuHlce.  a  bandKin*  edlAca  andad  fa  IHl,  (be  Uiaam, 
dftdCtoA'-.  priaon,  larn  InfUIn  barrack  eon-hall.  In- 
landflncT,  and  aaoaraL  hospttal.  an  Iha  ethar  prlndpal 
puMlc  edlftna.     Thara  an  laTFral  prtrale  tuUdlBai, 


in-«rdti 
.    ThaPi 


Ddre-A-Loin.  and  Lolnl ;  of 
Ion  fin  tba  baijn  of  tba  Loire, 


Ibetdqia.  BHllad  abon};  aaodetr  fiw  Iha  prooHtlon 
of  adnwe,  ttUa-lfUra.  and  an  i  a  public  ^Ibraur  of 
pointlngaof  IbaFmidi  achool^  eaUaeta  of  natural  hli- 
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ORMSKIRK. 


Vinegar,  and  wax  candles ;  and  beridet  Its  trade  in  these, 
Orleang  deals  extensirelv  in  com,  wines,  tinil)er,  wool, 
cheese,  and  colonial  produce.  It  has  a  large  general  fUr 
in  June,  which  lasts  ift  days,  and  one  in  Not.,  lasting 
Sdars. 

D  Anvllle  has  shown  condusirdy  that  Orleans  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  an.  Gtnabum,  the  emporium  of 
the  Cornutet,  taken  and  burned  by  Csesar.  (NoUce  de 
VAndeime  Gentle^  p.  345.)  It  subsequently  rose  to  great 
eminence,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  far  Attila  and 
Odoaccr.  It  became  the  cap.  of  the  first  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  under  the  first  race  of  French  kings.  Since 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Valols.  in  the  14th  centurr,  it  has 
usually  gircn  the  title  of  duke  to  a  member  of  the  royal 
family.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1428-29,  who 
were  ultimately  obliged,  through  the  efforts  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire.  In  IS63  it  was  be* 
sieged  by  the  Catholics ;  and  during  the  progress  of 
this  siege  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated.  (^BugOy 
art.  iMitrt;  Diet,  GA)g„^c.) 

ORMSKIRK,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Ensland, 
hund.  W.  Derby,  ca  Lancaster,  ll|m.  N.N.E.  Liver- 
pool,  and  180  m.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  i)ar.,  which 
comprises  6  townships.  i9,oaU  acres.  Pop.  or  Ormskirk 
township,  in  I84I,'4.^9I.  The  town  is  well<bullt,  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas,  consisting  of  4  principal  streets, 
meeting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  a  large  market- 
place, in  which  is  the  town-haJl,  built  in  1779.  The 
church  is  a  large  ediflce  (rebuilt  in  1799).  with  a  tower 
and  fiteeple,  detached  fVom  each  other,  and  standing  side 
by  side :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Dert^y, 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  out-townshlps  have  8  district 
churches.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  independents,  and 
Unitarians  have  their  respective  places  of  worship ;  and 
at  Scarisbrick  is  a  Rom.  Cath.  cn^iel.  Attached  to  the 
churches  and  chapels  are  7  Sunday-schools,  S  of  which 
are  also  national  day-schools.  A  grammar-school,  en- 
dowed m  1614,  is  supported  bf  an  income  of  about  14(V. ; 
and  there  are  8  Iniant-schools.  The  other  charitable 
SastttutioDS  consist  of  Lathom*s  almshouses  and  appren- 
tice-flind,  8  benevolent  societies,  a  savings*  bank,  and  a 
dispensary,  opened  in  1797.  The  principal  business  of 
the  Inhab.  is  in  weaving  light  cottons  and  silks,  silk- 
winding,  hat  and  n^.making :  in  1839,  one  cotton-roin 
employed  06  hands.  Within  the  parish,  also,  are  con- 
siderable coal-mines,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to 
Liverpool  and  other  places  by  the  Drylin  Navigation, 
and  hf  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  passes 
within  3  m.  of  the  town.  The  local  government  of 
Ormskirk  is  in  the  county  and  manorial  police ;  and 
courts-leet  are  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (Earl 
Derby)  once  a  year.  Petty  sessions,  also,  are  held  here ; 
and  it  is  one  or  the  polllnff-places  at  elections  for  the  S. 
division  of  Lancashire.  Markets  on  Thursday;  large 
caUie-fairs,  Whit- Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  lOth  Sept. 

About  3  ro.  B.  Ormskirk  is  Lathom  House,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Stanleys,  Earls  of  Derby,  and  celebrated  for 
the  siege  which  it  sustained  under  the  Countess  of  Derliy 
In  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century :  it  is  now  the  pro- 
per^ of  Lord  Skelmersdale.  A  battle  was  fought  near 
the  town  in  1644,  between  the  royalists  and  parliament- 
arians, when  the  former  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
iParL  Paperti  BMtterworih't  Stai.  <tf  LameoMre.y 

ORMU2  (an.  Ox^Hm)^  an  island  situated  at  the  month 
of  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  \n\a!L7P\V  N.,  long.  bSPn^Z., 
about  19  ro.  in  drc  It  reeembles,  when  viewed  Arom  the 
•ea,  a  mass  of  rocks  and  stiells  violently  thrown  up  Arom 
the  bottom  to  the  surfkce  of  the  ocean.  The  fort,  which 
Is  In  tolerable  repair,  is  built  on  a  narrow  projecting 
neck  of  land ;  and  this,  with  a  wretched  suburb,  has  a  pop. 
of  not  more  than  600  persons.  The  remains  of  aqoeducts, 
walla,  he  on  a  plain  near  the  suburb,  mark  the  seat  or 
the  former  capital.  The  hvbonr  is  sheltered  on  three 
ddes  by  land,  and  has  good  anchorage  ground.  A  ranee 
of  bills  Intersects  the  island  from  E.  to  w. ;  and  the  rooks 
consist  almost  entirely  of  fine  crystallised  salt,  which 
might  be  exported  in  unlimited  quantities.  The  geo- 
logical formation  of  the  island  indicates  the  former 
•xistMioe  of  volcanic  action,  and  sulphur,  iron,  and 
copper,  are  found  in  lanre  quantities,  though  few  at- 
tempts have  yet  been  made  to  apply  these  mineral  riches 
to  any  nsefUi  purpose.  (KimnHr't  PerHOt  p.  12, 13.) 

This  island,  at  present  so  inconsiderable,  would  not 
have  been  worth  notice  iMit  for  its  former  celebrity  and 
Importance.  It  had.  however,  owing  to  its  advantageous 
situation,  become,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  East,  a  great  emporium,  being,  in  fact, 
the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  of  the 
contiguous  oountries,  and  possessed  great  wealth,  po- 
pulation, and  prosperity.  It  was  taken  by  Albuquerque, 
the  Portuguese  viceroy,  in  lftl5;  and  was  held  by  the 
Portuguese  till  1689,  when  It  was  wrested  flrom  them  by 
Shah  Abbas,  assisted  by  an  English  fleet.  The  booty 
acquired  by  the  cuvtors  on  this  occasion  Is  said  to  have 
amoonted  to  9  millions  sterling  I  Subsequently  the  trade 
of  the  island  was  diverted  to  GomlHX>on  and  other  places ; 
and  this  oooe  rich  and  flourishing  emporium  gradaally 


ORONTEa 

feU  into  that  state  of  irreparable  decay  In  wMcii  w« 
now  find  h.  {Modem  UnHienai  BMonf,  Ix.  301..  Ac. 
•vo.  ed.) 

ORN  E,  a  dcpu  of  France,  reg.  N.  W.,  formerly  ineloded 
in  the  provs   of  Normandy  and  Perche ;  between  lat. 
480 12'  and  48^48'  N.,  and  long,  lo  E.  and  lo  W.,  hartec 
N.  the  deps.  Calvados  and  Eure,  B.  the  latter  and  Bure- 
et-Loir,   8.    Sarthe  and   Mayenne,  and   W.   Mancke. 
Length.  B.  to  W..  80  m. ;  breadth  very  varl^le.    Area, 
610.061  hectares.    Pop.  in  1846, 442,107.    A  chain  of  hiUa 
runs  B.  to  W.  through  this  dep.,  separating  the  bssina  of 
the  Ome  and  Seine  fhnn  that  of  the  Loire ;  but  iu  aoas- 
roits  do  not  reach  a  height  of  more  than  from  Ij900  to 
2,000  ft. :  the  hills  are  mostly  covered  with  thick  woods. 
The  dep.  is  abundantly  watered.    Prindpal  rirars,  tha 
Ome,  Dive,  Vie,  Ac,  running  N.,  and  the  Sarthe,  lflq^ 
enne,  and  Huine,  S.    The  Orne,  wbenee  tha  name  of 
the  dep.,  has  its  source  near  Sies.  and  Bows  generally 
N.  through  the  deps.  Ome  and  Calvados  to  the  KnaUsa 
Channel ;  which  it  enters,  after  an  entire  course  of  aboot 
90  m.,  10  m.  below  Caen,  from  which  dty  it  Is  navigabla. 
Small  lakes  are  supposed  to  occupy  1,800  hectares :  and 
there  are  numerous  marshes.    The  soil  is  very  various ; 
and  in  several  places  there  are  distinct  traces  of  volcanic 
action.    In  1834,  333,400  hectares  were  estimated  ta  ba 
arable,  131,045  in  meadows,  11,191  In  orchards,  79.000  In 
woods,  and  18,903  In  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.    In  183&.  of 
147,185   properties,   subject   to  the   comtHk,  Jbmciire, 
63,854  were  assess^  at  5  fr.  and  under,  and  96,198  at 
Arom  5  to  10  fb*.   Agriculture  if  extremdy  backward.   On 
the  small  farms,  which  are  extremdy  numerous,  spada 
husbandry  is  venr  general.    Except  oats,  not  eno>agn  of 
com  is  produced  for  home  consumption,  and  the  defi- 
ciency Is.  in  part,  made  up  by  potatoes  and  buckwheat. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  among  the  prindpd  products;  In 
some  cantons  beet-root  for  sugar  is  grown.   Large  quan- 
tities of  dder  and  perry  are  made,  from  a  portion  of 
which  brandy  Is  distilled.   The  best  horses  of  Nonaaady 
are  reared  In  this  dep.    Cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  are 
fattened  for  the  Paris  markets,  and  honey  is  an  important 
product.    The  sheep,  which  sre  of  an  InfMor  breed, 
are  supposed  to  yield  450,000  kilog.  wool  a  year.    Iron 
mines  are  wrought  in  some  parts ;  manganese,  bnfldinf 
and  other  stone,  and  porcelain  clay,  being  the  other 
prindpal  mineral  products.    Metdllc  and  linen  goods 
are  those  chiefly  manufactured.    L'Algle  is  celebrated 
tliroughout  FrMnce  for  its  needles  and  pins,  copper  and 
brass  wire.    The  coarse  linen  doths  made  at  Mortagna 
amount  annually  to  about  19,000  pieces,  of  from  80  to 
100  oils  each :  and  Alen^on  is  particularly  fkmous  fbr  a 
fine  and  highly  prized  spedes  of  lace,  termed  jsoAOs 
d'Alenfon   M  uslins,  calicoes,  hair  doths,  paper,  glass,  and 
beet-root  sugar  are  among  the  other  manufhcturas.   Oma 
is  divided  into  4  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Alen^on,  tha  cap., 
with  19,706  Inhabs.,  Argentan,  Domflront,  and  Morticna. 
Total  public  revenue  In  1844, 19,198,684  fk>.    (Haga,  art. 
Ormi  Diet.  Qiog.i  OffMal  TaUei.) 

ORONTBS,  (Arab.  Sl-Aaetf,  •*  the  rdMllioas.'*)  a 
river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  which  rises  in  a  na- 
tural rocky  basin  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain  diata 
of  Antilibanus,  near  the  village  of  El-Ras.  within  the 
pach.  of  Damascus,  about  50  m.  N.  of  that  dty.  It  runs 
N.N.E.  as  Ikr  as  the  lake  Kades,  through  which  It 
flows,  and  then  takes  a  N.N.W.  direction  through  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Bi-Ghab,  as  Ikr  as  lat  86^  ly.  where  k 
recdres  the  waters  of  lake  Antakiah,  near  tae  dty  of 
that  luune  (the  ancient  AtUiock)^  and  then  suddenly  da* 
fleets  westward,  falling  Into  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Soveldia,  or  Seteueim^  after  a  course  of  about  MOn.  At 
its  mouth  is  a  bar,  over  whidi  there  Is  fnm  U  to  9  ft. 
water  durina  winter.  {Qeog.  Jornn.  riil.  9M>.)  **  Tha 
Orontes  in  the  winter  season  inundates  a  part  of  the  low 
grounds,  through  which  it  flows  In  the  upper  part  of  Ms 
course,  thus  Insulating  the  villages  and  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  them,  except  by  boats.  In  sum- 
mer the  Inundation  subsides ;  but  the  lakes  remain  half 
dried  up,  and  give  birth  to  swarms  of  gnats  and  flies, 
which,  coupled  with  the  exhalations  fktmi  the  marshes, 
d>llge  the  inhd>itants  to  retire  into  the  mountains  with 
thdr  cattle,  goods,  and  chattels."  {RMnmm'i  PM.  mtd 
S^ria,  ii.  247.)  ThU  river  Is  not  navigable ;  **  and  tha 
rapidity  of  the  stream  in  many  parts  of  its  course.  Its 
sudden  and  numerous  windings.  Us  flrequent  shallows, 
its  various  bridges,  and  the  many  changes  to  which  it  Is 
subjected  in  the  vldssitudes  of  the  seasons,  appear  to  ha 
insuperable  obstades  to  any  plan  for  making  It  navlgabia, 
or  for  usina  it  to  any  considerable  extent  for  tradlnf 
purposes.  In  Csct,  the  Orontes  is  seareely  available  at 
all,  even  for  small  craft ;  and  to  reach  Antloch  in  a 
steamer  would  be  a  work  of  consummate  dUBcolty,  aad, 
when  accomplished,  by  no  means  worth  the  trooUa 
and  expense  incurred.**  {Bowrimg't  Stti.  q^5|rria,p.  49.) 
lu  use,  therefore,  is  dilefly  contoed  to  tha  Irrifation  af 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  eflbcted  by  OMans  af 
water-wheds  similar  to  those  described  la  tbt  article 
Hamam,  1. 968. 
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OSTERODE. 


iltlet  of  the  Intarior.  It  Is  tbe  teat  of  ft  tribunal  and 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  retldence  of  a  military 
commandant  and  of  an  English  contuL 

During  the  erer-memoraUe  straggle  made  1^  the 
Dutch  to  emancipate  themselTes  flrmn  the  blind  and 
brutal  despotism  of  Old  Spain,  Ostend  sostained  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  sieges  of  which  history  has  presenred 
any  account.  It  continued  ftrom  the  4th  of  July,  1601,  to 
the  98th  of  September,  1604,  when  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated, on  honourable  terms,  to  the  ablest  of  the  Spanish 
leaders,  the  Csmous  Marquis  of  Splnola.  This  siege  is 
supposed  to  Imtc  cost  the  contending  parties  the  lives  of 
nearly  100,000  men !  (See  1Vat$on*s  Philip  III.,  L  91— 
168.  8to.  ed. :  O^IcAsI  lUtmmt,  Ac,} 

OSTBRODB7a  town  of  central  Germany,  klngd.  of 
Hanorer,  princip.  Orubenhagen,  on  the  Sfise,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Leine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Han,  49  m.  S.S.B. 
Hanorer.  Pop.,  in  1846,  5,U>7.  It  is  walled,  and  has 
sereral  churches,  an  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  Ac. ;  but 
Its  principal  public  edifices  are  the  royal  granaries, 
which  supply  about  fi6,000  scheflbl  of  com  annually,  at 
16  groschen  (2s.)  the  scheflhi,  to  the  miners  and  other 
labourers  of  the  Han.  Osterode  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  table  linens  and  long  cloths, 
hats,  tobacco,  soap,  white  lead,  copper  and  wooden  ar- 
ticles, with  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  ftc  {Hor- 
9ekelmatm*$  Stein  /  Berghtuu.) 

OSTIA.  a  decayed  town  and  seanport  of  Italy,  Papal 
States,  on  the  left  or  S.  arm  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  l>elow 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches  to  inclose  the  Isola 
Sacra,  about  Sm.  flrom  Its  mouth,  and  15  m.  W.  S.W. 
Rome,  Ut.  41o  45*  36"  N.,  long.  12°  16^86"  B.  This 
miserable  little  town,  which  has  scarcely  100  Inhab.,  and 
which,  in  fiKt,  is  all  but  uninhabitable  from  malaria^  was 
In  antiquity  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  tea-port  of  Rome;  and  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins  In  that  riew,  who  is,  also,  said 
to  hare  constructed  the  salt-works  in  its  vicinity.— /»  ore 
liberis  Oeiia  urbt eondita,saiina  circa  facUe.  {Uvim 
in  Ancot  lib.  i.  cap.  88.)  In  the  course  of  time  Ostia 
rose,  with  the  rise  of  Rome,  to  be  a  place  of  great  wealth, 
population,  and  Importance.  It  was  taken  by  Marius, 
who  appean  to  have  treated  It  with  great  severity. 
iLHfiiEpit..,  lib.  Ixxix.)  But  It  soon  recovered  from 
this  disaster,  and  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to 
engross  the  whole  trade  of  Rome  carried  on  by  sea.  But 
its  port  had  never  been  good  j  and.  owing  to  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  mud  and  other  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  river,  it  ultimately  became  inaccessible  to 
ships  of  considerable  burden,  who  were  obliged  to  anchor 
on  the  coast  In  an  exposed  and  hasardous  situation. 
Many  eflbrts  were  made  at  different  periods  to  (Aviate 
these  inconveniences,  but  apparently  without  much 
success ;  and  at  length  the  emperor  Claudius  deter- 
mined to  construct  a  new  port  IPortui)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  N.  or  right  arm  of  the  Tiber.  This  bar. 
boar  was  wholly  artificial,  and  was  formed  at  a  vast 
expense  by  mol«i  projecting  into  the  sea.  {Sueton,  in 
Ctoa(tf.,cap.  90. ;  jDm  CossAa,  lib.  Ix.)  Ifanneit,  in  his 
article  on  Ostia,  ncf%  that  the  port  constructed  by 
Claudius  was  repaired  by  Tr^lan,  and  continued  to  be 
the  port  of  Rome  as  long  as  the  Roman  empire  existed  I 
This  statement  is,  however,  in  all  respects,  wide  of  the 
marii.  The  truth  is,  that  the  same  circumstances  (the 
accumulation  of  sami  and  mod  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river)  that  had  destroyed  the  hartKwr  of  Ostia  very  soon 
began  to  choke  up  the  new  port ;  vad  Instead  of  attempt* 
Ing  to  improve  the  latter,  Tn^an  judged  it  more  ex- 
pMient  to  construct  a  totally  new  Itarbour  at  Centum' 
eetia,  now  Clviu  Vecchia,  though  the  latter  was  more 
than  double  the  distance  of  the  former  from  Rome! 
(PUnii  Bpist.  lib.  vl.  ep.  81.,  and  art.  Citita  Vbcchia 
In  this  work.)  The  harbour  formed  by  Tn^an  is  at 
this  moment  the  best  by  fiu*  on  the  W.  coast  of  central 
Italv ;  the  great  works,  tne  construction  of  which  Is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  stUl  remain  entire,  and  evince  the 
raperior  oisoemment  and  power  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
Tne  port  of  Claudius,  as  wdl  as  OstU  Itself,  is  now  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea;  and  its  harbour, 
which,  according  to  Bercier  (His*,  det  Qrandt  Cken^ntt 
n.  866.).  could  not  have  oeen  executed  by  any  European 
BKmarch,-is  a  shallow,  noisome  pool :  — 


I  wvl  looglnqaa  val«i 

OSTUNI,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov. 
Otranto.  cap.  canton,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hiU,  21  m. 
W.N.W.  Brindisi.  Pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  a  bishop's 
sea,  but  remarkable  for  little  more  than  the  number  of 
Its  churches  and  convents.  Its  climate  Is  said  to  be 
highly  salobrloas.    (Crawen's  Tbiir,  ^.,  198.194.) 

OSWEGO,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  States 
of  M.  America,  state  of  New  York,  cap.  eo.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  8.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  asooth  of 
tbe  Oswego  River  and  CanaI(Whlch  connect  the  lake 
wHh  the  Brie  Canal,  880m.  N.W.  New  York.  Pop.,  In 
1680, 9,708 1  but,  in  1840^  it  had  Increased  to  •.716;  and 
to  now  (1810)  probably  16,D00,  tt  stands  on  bo^  sides 


OTLEY. 

the  Oswego  River,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  hiligs 
700  ft.  In  length,  and  is  laid  ont  tai  streets  100  ft  wide, 
running  at  right  angles.  The  ooort-house,  tbe  Oswego 
hotel,  various  churches,  an  Incorporated  academy,  two 
banks,  and  a  light-house,  were  the  principal  public  build- 
ings in  1836 :  it  had  at  the  same  tune  several  large  grist 
and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  cotton  ftctoriw,  fron-works. 
&c  ;  many  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  and  9  weekly 
newspapers.  The  harbour  Is  formed  by  two  piers,  one 
1,219,  and  one  250  ft.  in  length,  projecting  ttam  each  aide, 
the  opening  between  them  being  950  ft.  in  width.  Within 
the  piers  are  flrom  10  to  90  ft.  water.    The  harbour  to 

i>rotected  by  a  large  pentagonal  fortress  and  some  smaller 
oris. 

Oswego  has  a  wet  basin  and  slips  for  the  repair  of 
Urge  vessels ;  and  is,  next  to  Sadtett's  Harbour,  the 
l>est  port  (m  the  American  side  of  Lake  Ontaria  Its 
situation  necessarily  renders  it  a  considerable  empoilum  x 
and,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  state  of  the  WeUaDd 
canal,  it  already  commands  a  large  portion  of  tha  trade 
between  tbe  state  of  New  YoA  and  Upper  r-ffl-^a.  In 
1838,  only  6,682  tons  shipping  belonged  to  this  port. 
whereas  29.169  tons  belonged  to  it  fai  IS4»  1  iNew  ¥M 
Qwtetteer^  Jtc) 

OSWE5TRY  (corrupted  fy«m  Os«raJtfi<r«rXn  market- 
town  and  par.  of  England,  hand,  of  its  own  nam«,  co. 
Salop,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  16m.  N.W.  Shrewsburr. 
Area  ofpar.,  13,680  acres:  pop.  of  township  in  18^. 
4,666.  The  town,  which  was  fonnerly  surrounded  with 
walls,  Is  well-paved  and  lighted ;  Its  chief  public  builds 
Ings  are  a  town-hall,  prison,  theatre,  and  a  Aim  old  church, 
remarkable  fur  its  lofty  Ivy-mantled  tower.  The  ttvinc 
is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  ofLord  Clive.  The  Independents. 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  MethodisU,  Welsh  Calrinists,  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  have  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  to  which  are  Attached  Sunday  schools,  famtoh- 
iug  reUgious  instruction  to  upwards  of  700  children.  A 
fframmar-school  has  been  established  here,  and  ■*  to  tkmm 
for  all  boj-s  bom  in  the  parish  to  be  instructed  in  graaaaB*- 
tical  learning  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Gre^  langnagca. 
The  present  annual  value  of  the  endowment  to  8301.  ( 
but  the  number  of  free  scbotors  seldom  exceeds  90,  be- 
sides whom  there  are  about  94  pay.boys  residing  with 
the  master.  There  to  also  an  extremely  well-regulated 
national  school,  attended  by  about  980  boys  and  160 

firls."  (Mmn.  Corp.  Report.)  Oswestry,  which  from 
461  to  1621  was  the  great  mart  for  woollens  called  Welsh 
webs,  has  still  a  few  manufisctures  of  flannel  and  coarse 
linen  cloth ;  but  its  principal  dependence  is  on  its  rvCaU 
trade  with  an  extensive  agricultural  district.  The  bor., 
which  received  its  first  charter  in  99  Richard  1.,  to 
divided,  under  the  Hun.  Reform  Act,  Into  9  wards,  and 
the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  other  aldermm, 
and  18  coundllon.  Corporation  revenue,  in  1847-48, 7801. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder, 
and  there  to  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  drbtsi  Os- 
westry to  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the  N. 
division  of  Salop.  Races  are  held  near  the  town  In  Sep- 
tember. Markets  on  Wednesdaj :  large  cattle  fidrs^8Ui 
March,  19th  May,  Wednesday  before  Mth  June,  Itch 
Aug.,  and  luth  Dec 

wtcaidstree  (more  anciently  called  Maserftold)  to  sop- 
posed  to  have  derived  ito  name  fhmi  Oswald,  khw  of 
Northumbria,  kiUed  here  In  battle  hi  649,  and  rnbaa- 
quently.  canonised.  It  was  surroonded  by  walto  by  Ed- 
ward n..  In  1277,  and  became  higbly  important  as  ooa 
of  tbe  keys  to  the  principality  of  Wales.  At  the  W.  and 
of  the  town,  on  a  lofty  hill,  are  some  remains  of  Its 
castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  tbe  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest.  {Pemtanft  Tomr  te  tymla,  L  Stt~ 
tc/  Pari.  Reports.) 

OTAHBITB.    &tf  PoLTNSSiA. 

OTLEY.  a  manufacturhig  and  market-town,  parnsad 
township  of  Engtond,  W.  Riding co.York,  upper  dir.  wan. 
Skyrack,  on  the  Wharf(P,9|m.  N.W.  Leeds.  Areaofpar. 
coroprtoing  12  townships,  28,060  acres.  Pop.  of  OtUy 
township  in  1841,8,446.  The  town,  though  small,  to  welC 
bnilt,  and  delightftilly  situated  in  a  pkturesque  rlvar 
vallejr.  The  church  is  Urge,  hot  has  few  remains  of  Its 
original  architecture :  the  living  to  a  vicarage  in  the  gifl 
of  the  lord  chancellor.  There  are  ptooes  or  worship  ftar 
Independents,  WeslcTan  and  Primitive  Methodtota,  with 
attached  Sunday  schools.  A  grammar-achool  was 
founded  here  In  1611,  and  there  to  a  national  school  for 
children  of  both  sexes.  Otley  formerly  enjoyed  a  eon- 
siderable  share  in  the  woollen  trade ;  but  It  has  long 
sioce  been  removed  to  situations  nearer  to  tbt  coal  dis- 
tricts, and  better  placed  for  inland  navigation.  Within 
the  par.,  however,  there  were,  in  1639,  2  ffrtton-miltot  4 
wooUen-roills,  and  10  worsted-mills,  moved  chiefly  by 
water-power,  and  emplojing  1,182  hands,  dilefto  In  tha 
townships  of  Grisley,  Yeadon,  and  Rawdeo.  i^nnlnf 
and  matting  are  carried  on  in  the  town  to  a  pret^  con- 
siderable extent,  and  It  has  large  markets  and  fdn  ftar 
com  and  cattle,  besides  an  a^icultural  show  b^  In 
April.  The  Archbishop  of  York  to  lord  of  the  manor 
and  holds  courts-baroa  for  the  recovery  of  small  daUt 
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■  the  archMttaop't  ooauabiioo.    Markets  oo 
tie  fUrs,  WednwdMT  In  Emtm  week,  end 

fht  «ft«r  tUl  MrUt-Smidej,  end  then  erery 
•C  Aug. 
ro  (aa.  HjniriMlMM).  a  MMort  toem  of 
its  d.K.  extremity,  Unidom  oC  Naplee,  pvofr. 
name,  cap.  caatoo,  oo  Ibe  Strait  ta  Otranto, 
potat  of  Italr  aeareit  to  tbe  Gred  penfaunla, 
Leoea»  and 44m.  W.8.W.  Cape  Linguetta,  tai 
rhia  pcttj  town,  of  1,600  inbab..  ha«  little  to 
Bnftliah  reader,  except  tbe  celebrated  **  Castle 
'*  wnh  tbe  name  of  wbkb  erery  lorer  of  ro- 
imiUnr.  **  Tbe  cattle,  howerer,  is  Cw  from 
le  exiMotatloQs  created  by  tbe  pemsal  of  tbe 
ag  tta  appellation.  It  is  now.  wbat  It  ever 
itadel  of  tbe  town,  a  fbrt  of  no  considerable 
Dwer.  but  not  entirely  deAdent  In  pktoresaae 
ecially  on  tbe  land  ude.  Two  large  circular 
from  tiM  ricb  fdlage  of  tbe  trees  wblcb  tll 
Itcb,  and  among  wblcb  a  Tcry  bigfa  palm  Is 


i."  ( 


'sTbnr.)   Tbe  cattle,  wblcb  com' 


ma,  stahles,  a  mllL  a  cbapel,  ftc.  was  boilt  by 
4  Aragoo,  wbo  otherwise  fortifled  the  town, 
trk  agaltMt  tbe  Turks.  Otranto  has  a  very 
bedru,  la  wbkb  are  soom  colamns  taken  fr<na 
Minerva  In  tbe  Tidnity ;  an  archbishop's  pa- 
lew  Bonan  anUouities.  In  1480  it  was  taken 
by  tbe  l*urks.  Under  NuMleon,  It  gare  tbe 
ke  to  Foudi4.  {Cravem't  tomr  in  the  8.  Pro- 
^apiet,  14i.  144. ;  Bmrt^m't  Qreeee,  I.  W.  10. ; 

ANO.  a  town  of  tbe  NeanoUtan  dom.,  pror. 

0.  at  tbe  B.  foot  of  Mount  Vesurius.  1%  m.  B. 
'op.  estimated  at  6,000.    It  has  S  cburcbes,  a 

soooe  other  poblle  buildings.  Its  inbabs.  are 
•  engaged  in  agriculture,  havina  but  little  taste 
!Tce.  Several  ai^uitles  found  here  are  siq>> 
ave  formed  part  of  a  palace  andoitly  belong. 
OctaTlan  fkmily,  from  whom  tbe  town  Is  ooo- 
» bare  derlred  its  name. 
KY  ST.  MARY,  a  market'town  and  par.  of 
CO.  Deron,  bund,  its  own  name,  <m  tbe  Otter 
t  derires  its  name),  lU  m.  B.  by  N.  Exeter, 
tr.  9v470  acres.  Pop.,  In  1841, 4,11^  It  Is  large, 
iilarly  built ;  oontslnlng  many  vestiges  of  antl- 
mg  wblcb  is  a  house  formerlv  inhabited  by  Sir 
taleigb.  Tbe  church  is  a  large  andctmous 
built  like  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  S  towers 
into  tbe  body  of  the  church,  and  serving  as 
;  a  ladye-diapd  occupies  the  B.  end,  and  in 
or  Is  a  floe  arraed  monument.  Tbe  living  is  a 
in  thegift  of  tbe  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Inde- 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  Ukewise  tbdr 
»  places  or  worship,  with  attached  Sunday- 
A  grammar>school  was  founded  here  by  Henry 
at  H  has  for  many  years  been  an  almost  useless 
e  to  tbe  town.  Two  day-scbools  are  supported 
iption,  and  an  iufant-scbool  Is  attended  by 
chlldien.  Almshouses  are  established  here, 
I  are  numerous  minor  charities  for  tbe  relief  of 
within  the  par.  Ottery  St.  Mary,  which  had 
a  conslderaible  share  ui  tbe  manufocture  of 
d  coarse  woollen  dotbs.  Is  now  diiely  sopport- 
riculture  and  retail  trade.  A  silk-mill.  now. 
I  been  estsbHshed  within  tbe  last  few  years, 
1 1889,  employed  888  bands.    Fatty  sessions  for 

1.  sre  beld  here,  warkets  on  TiMsday  :  fidrs, 
before  PBlm.8unday;  ¥nait>Taasday,  nd  Aug. 
ttle  sod  ibeep. 

I  (ilyodlea),  a  prov.  and  kingdom  of  Hindostan, 
e  protectkm  of  the  British,  between  tbe  86th  and 
^.  of  N.  bit^  and  the  79tb  and  88d  of  E.  long. 
*f .  Nepaul,  but  Is  every  where  dse  surrounded 
trrftones  of  the  Bengal  and  Agra  preslds.,  haviug 
>rovi.  Delhi  and  Agra,  H.  AlUbabad,  and  E.  Ba- 
res estimated  at  about  86^300  sq.  m.  Pop.  pro- 
000,000.  This  country  Is  an  extended  plabi, 
I  northvsrd  by  the  lower  Himalaya  ranges,  and 
S.  bv  the  Ganges,  being  well  watered  by  several 
ies  of  the  latter.  When  properly  cultivated,  tbe 
mtremdy  nrodncttve,  yielding  crops  of  wheat, 
Ice,  and  other  grains,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and 
icbest  crops  raised  fa  India ;  and  Heber  states, 
n  Lockoow  to  Sendee  the  coimtry  is  as  populous 
U  cultivated  as  most  of  tbe  Company's  provs. 
tde  was  for  a  lengthened  period  so  wretchedly 
aged  by  its  native  authorities,  that,  fhmi  being  one 
kheit  states  of  Hindostan.  it  had  become,  a  few 
(o.  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable,  being 
ij  distfaigni»bed  for  anarchy  and  disorder.  The 
'Tenue  Is  estimated  at  between  18  and  19  million 
'ear  snd  its  ooUectton  Is  formed  out  to  the  hignest 
.  LarfB  tracts  of  the  country  are  also  In  jagnire, 
ally  conferred  for  military  service ;  the  anmils, 
»ae  oollseton,  and  the  lemindars,  are  so  in- 
ant  of  tbe  nju  authority,  that  they  yield  only  a 


very  iwpesfort  obadleBce,  and  so  lata  as  1880  Oode  was 
distracted  by  dtU  war  between  tbe  sovereign  and  his  mill- 
tary  cbleltains.  A  ftall  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  period  may  be  found  to  tbe  JUmort  <m 
S.  1.  jMtn,  iSn.  {FoUtiemi  AppemdiM,  p.  8861480.) 
Undsr  tbe  new  king,  however,  great  amelicnrattons  have 
been  eObeted,  and  Om  standing  army  has  been  reduced 
from  80,000  OMU  to  less  than  half  that  number.  Tbe 
subsidiary  troops  furnished  by  Oude  to  tbe  Anglo-IndiM 
army  amount  to  10.000  men.  Tbe  foreign  relations  and 
treaties  of  tbe  state  are  wholly  conducted  through  tfat 
British  resUeat  at  Locknow.  It  has  been  secured,  ever 
since  1765,  by  tbe  British  government  from  foreign  ag- 
gression ;  and  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  also 
so  for  Interfere  fa  its  fatemal  concerns  as  to  fatroduce 
regularirr  and  eOdency  Into  the  administration,  and  to 
repress  dsorders.  {See  Crm$/^m^s  Letter  As  Bep.  PoUt,, 
4W«id..PP.MM.) 

OoDi,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  to  tbe  above  prov.  and 
kingdom,  of  which  It  was  tlie  former  c^>. ;  on  the  Oocgra, 
across  which  an  iron  bridge,  tbe  materials  havfag  been 
brought  from  England,  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
thrown.  74  m.  B.  Lucknow  x  lat.  86^  48'  N^  long.  %r>  A* 
B.  It  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  along  tbe 
banks  of  the  river,  stretching  as  Car  as  Fysabad.  It  Is 
said  by  Hamlltoo  to  be  tolerably  populous ;  but,  except 
alona  tbe  river's  brink.  It  consists  wbollr  of  ruins  and 
Jungle,  among  which  are  tbe  remains  of  various  cele- 
brated Hindoo  temples.  Hindoo  pUgrims  stiU  visit 
Oude :  and  did  so  In  great  numbers,  until  Aurungsebe 
demolished  most  of  their  places  of  resort.  A  mosque 
erected  by  that  momarrh,  and  8  tombs,  greatly  venerated 
by  Mohammedans,  are  now  the  principal  and  almost 
sole  remafaing  public  edifices.  (Mod.  Trme.  ix.  Sl»— 
818.  Ac) 

OUDBNABD,  or  AUDBNARD,  atown  of  Belgium, 
prov.  B.  Flanders,  cap  arrond.  on  tbe  Scheldt.  14  m. 
S.S.W.  Gheut.  Pop.  fa  1848,  6,968.  It  U  generally  well 
built,  and  has  one  of  the  handsomest  town  halls  fa  the 
Netherlands,  several  churches,  an  hospital,  8  orphan 
asylums,  a  convent,  a  college,  and  other  schools,  in- 
cluding one  for  spfanlna  yam.  It  has  some  manufoc- 
tnres  of  cotton  and  wooUen  fobrlcs,  with  breweries  and 
tanneries.  On  the  11th  of  July.  1708,  a  powerful  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Yen- 
d6oM,  was  defeated  fa  tbe  vicinity  of  this  town,  and 
obliged  to  make  a  disorderiy  retreat,  by  the  allied  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Euaene. 

OUNDLB,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Northampton,  and  bund.  Polebrook,  on  tbe  Neo  (crossed 
here  by  1  bridgea,  one  of  which  has  5  arches),  85  m.  N.E. 
Northampton,  and  67  N.  by  W.  London.  Area  of  par., 
5,300  acres  ;  pop.,  fa  1841^  8,037.  The  town,  though 
small.  Is  neat  and  well  built,  havfag  a  good  market- 
bouse.  Tbe  church  is  large  and  handsome,  with  a  square 
tower,  having  octagonal  turrets  at  tbe  angles,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  spire  :  tbe  living  Is  a  vicarage,  fa  tbe 
eft  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  A  grammar-sdiool.  esta- 
isbed  fa  1544.  Is  attended  by  about  60  boys.  Twocharity 
schools  famish  clothing  and  instruction  to  48  boys ;  and 
a  national  school  Is  attended  by  about  180  children  of 
both  sexes.  There  are  also  8  almsbooses.  Petty  ses- 
sions for  tbe  bund,  are  held  here  once  a  fortnight 
MarkeU  on  Thursday ;  folrs,  Feb.  86. ;  Whit-Monday  { 
Aug*  >l*»  Aod  (X't.  li.,  for  horses,  sheep,  Ac. 

OURAL,  or  YAIK.  tbe  RMmmmm  of  the  ancients,  a 
large  river  of  tbe  Busstan  empire.  It  rises  fa  the  Oural 
Mountains,  whence  Its  name,  fa  the  district  of  Tn^tsk  \ 
and,  alto-  a  lengthened  south-westerly  course  past  Orsk, 
Orenbourg,  and  Onralsk,  pours  its  waters  in  various 
montthsfatotheoortherapartof  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  la 
shallow,  and  of  little  use  for  navigation ;  but  teems  with 
fish,  whkfa.  at  the  proper  season,  afford  a  rich  harvest  to 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Oural.  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  tbe  Russian  empire  against  tbe  Incursions  of 
tbe  nomades  of  the  Tartar  steppes. 

OinuL,  or  UxAL  Moontains,  an  extendve  moua- 
tafa-cbafa,  extending,  including  Its  subsidiary  portions, 
nearly  under  the  same  parallel  from  tbe  N.  border  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or 
fhMn  about  tbe  48th  to  about  tbe  68th  degree  of  N.  fat.  It 
forms,  during  the  greater  part  of  tu  course,  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  Where  hiahest.  It  attains  to  an 
elevation  of  about  6,400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but 
the  ascent  to  the  summit,  particularly  on  the  European 
side,  is  so  very  gradual,  that  iU  height  does  not  appear 
nearly  so  great  as  It  really  is.  lu  breadth  varies  from  1  to 
5  geog.  miles.  It  is  very  productive  both  of  the  precious 
and  the  useful  metals ;  befag  ettiroated  to  aflbrd,  at  an 
avemge.  about  840  poods  of  gold,  800,000  do.  of  copper, 
5,500.000  do.  of  forged,  and  8,500,000  do.  of  cast  iron. 
(See  art.  Russia  ;  Sck$tiixler,  La  Ruetie^  ke.  p.  658.; 
Humboldt's  Fragment  de  GMogie,  ^.,  11.  815.,  Ac.) 

OURFA,  (an.  Edeesa  or  CalirrkoH)  a  fortlBed  aty  of 
Asia  Mfaor,  pach.  Dlarbeker,  Bl  m.  S.W.  the  city  of  that 
name,and  118m.  N.B.Aleppo.  Pop  80,000, 8-4ths  of  whom 
are  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  tbe  rest  Armenians  and  Jews. 
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It  oecuplei  the  dopM  of  two  hlUt,  fn  the  wAlej  between 
which  b  m  fountaiD  and  large  basin  contahtins  a  number 
of  &th  accounted  cacred  by  the  Inbabt.  The  hotuei  are 
•Qbttantialljr  built  of  hewn  atone,  and  »urn)ounted  bjr  ter- 
races ;  gutters  two  or  three  feet  In  width  nm  through 
the  middle  of  the  streeU.  and  on  eadi  side  are  tolerably 
clean  pareroents.  The  mosques,  wlilcb  are  numerous, 
have  all  lofty,  and  many  of  them  handsome  mi- 
narcts  ;  there  are  churches  also  for  the  adherents  of  the 
Gret^L  and  Armenian  creeds.  The  basaars  are  of  toler- 
able size,  and  covered  in  fl-om  the  weather,  some  being 
occupied  by  doth  merchants,  others  by  goldsmiths  and 
other  artisans. 

Oorfis  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry :  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton  fabrics  are  made  in  it ;  its  goldsmiths* 
work  and  morocco  leather  are  highly  esteemed,  and  the 
produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  wheat  and 
barley,  is  sent  to  Aleppo  and  the  N.  of  Syria,  and,  by 
way  of  Blr,  across  the  Euphrates.  **  The  general  trnde 
with  Aleppo  is  carried  on  almost  entirelyby  about  twenty 
Turkish  and  ^  Christian  merchants.  Thev  employ  a 
capital  not  exceeding  80,000  dollars  t  but  they  truie  on 
credit,  both  at  Ourfa  and  Aleppo,  for  a  much  greater 
amount.  Tb  ree-flfths  of  this  are  for  British  manufactures, 
principally  cotton  twist,  calicoes,  a  few  prlnU.  muslins, 
and  nankeens ;  the  remaining  2-fiths  being  for  colonial 

C reduce,  and  different  articles  in  the  country.  The  in- 
md  duty  paid  at  Ourfa  by  the  rayas  is  invariably  6  per 
cent,  on  the  invoice  cost ;  and  the  price  of  carriage  from 
Aleppo  ranges  between  80  and  100  piastArs  per  Aleppo 
cantar  on  every  kind  of  goods."  (Sowring't  Beport  on 
Sprkti  p.  44.) 

The  ancient  Edcua  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
cap.  of  the  prov.  Osroene,  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  numerous  cities  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  and  continued  under  his  successors  as  long  as 
they  remained  possessors  of  Sjrria.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Arabs  during  tne  caliphate  of  Abubekr,  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and,  aRer  many  vidssltodet,  Sellm  1.  united  it,  in 
1517,  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  (Olivier t  Fopage  dam 
r Empire  Othoman,  iv.  210—833.) 

OuSB.a  river  of  England,  co.  York,  one  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  sstuary  of  the  Humber,  and  which,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  various  rivers  that 
Join  it  before  it  (Uls  into  that  great  ssstuary.  The  Swale, 
the  remotest  Inanch  of  the  Ouse,  has  Its  source  in  the 
mountain  of  Shunnor  Fell,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire 
and  Westmoreland,  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  the  great 
central  range.  Pursuing  a  S.B.  course,  the  Swale  is 
Joined  a  little  below  Boroughbridxe  by  the  Ure,  from 
Askrig,  Middleham,aod  Ripon.  A  Tittle  lower  down,  the 
onited  rtrer  takes  the  name  of  the  Ouse,  and  flowing  past 
York,  receives  at  Cawood  its  important  tributary,  the 
Wbarfe,  which,  flowing  through  Tadcaster,  has  its  source 
near  Arndiflb.  From  Cawood  the  Ouse  flows  S.E.,  with 
many  windings,  to  Goole,  where  it  unites  with  the  Hum- 
ber, receiving  the  Derwent  ttom  the  N.,  and  the  Aire 
and  Don  from  the  S.  The  Ouse  Is  Itself  navigable  for 
considerable  vessels  as  Gsr  as  York,  and  for  barges  to 
Linton  ;  and  the  Aire,  Don,  and  I>erwent,  have  been, 
partly  by  Improrements  In  their  channels,  and  partly  by 
canals,  rendered  navinble  to  a  great  distance.  The  Ouse 
is,  in  bet,  connected  not  only  with  the  ports  on  the 
Homber,  but,  by  an  internal  navigation,  with  Liverpool, 
London,  and  BnstoL 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  another  river,  called  the  Great 
Ouse,  rises  in  Nmthamptonshlre,  near  Brackley;  Its 
course  at  first  Is  B.,  a  little  Inclining  to  the  N.,  through 
Bucks ;  it  then  passes  Olney  and  Harrold,  and,  after 
many  windings,  reaches  Bedford,  where  It  becomes  navl- 
able.  It  tbmv  traverses  the  cos.  of  Huntingdon  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  N.W.  comer  of  Norfolk,  falling 
into  the  astuanr  of  the  Wash  at  King's  Lynn.  From 
Huntingdon  Sluice  to  Denver  Sluice,  a  distance  of  about 
SO  m.  in  a  direct  line,  the  Ouse  Is  now  called  the  New 
Bedford  river,  from  the  greater  part  of  its  water  flowing 
in  the  great  diannel  or  drain  of  that  name,  dug  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  principal  aflluents  of  the 
Great  Ouse  are  the  Nan,  Cam,  Little  OoM,  Lake,  WIssey 
or  Stoke,  and  Nar. 

OVBRTON.  a  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint,  bond. 
Maylor,  on  the  Dee  (crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge),  14  m.  S.  Chester,  and  158  m.  N.  W.  London. 
Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  and  par..  1841,  1,669.  The  town  Is 
sit.  on  rising  ground  above  the  river,  and  is  on  the  whole 
well  built.  The  church  is  a  venerable  strorture,  pic- 
turesquely situated ;  and  In  the  church-yard  are  some 
yews  which,  for  sise  and  beauty,  are  ranked  among  the 
wonders  of  the  Principality.  'I  he  town  has  little  trade ; 
and  would  be  imwortby  notice,  were  it  not  that  it  en- 
joys the  privilege,  in  connexion  with  Flint  and  6  other 
towns,  of  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  for  the  united  bors.  in  1849-50,  766. 

OVIBOO  (OvrfMM),  an  anctent  cHy  of  Spain,  cap.  of 


the  prov.  of  Astnrias,  In  a  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  small  rivers  Ovla  and  Nora,  60  m.  N.  by  W. 
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lat.  480  19^  N..  long.  ff>  07'  W.  Pop.,  aceonHnff  to  HU 
llano,  10,476.  It  is  an  old-Cuhtoded  city,  with  many 
narrow  and  irregular  streets;  but  it  has  several  good 
squares,  that  forming  the  market-plaoe  being  lar^  and 
handsome.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  mag 
nificent  aquedort  of  41  arches,  oommimicating  with  the 
fountains  in  the  public  souares.  The  principal  pabUc 
buildings  are  the  cathedrsJ.  the  collegiate  church,  and  3 
par.  churches,  besides  a  district  church,  3  hospitals,  and 
4  colleges.  The  cathedral  (supposed  to  have  hevn  founded 
In  the  8th  century)  is  a  large  structure  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Spain,  very  siaai« 
lar  to  that  of  Toledo,  though  mvxltk  smaller :  it  Is  sor- 
mountcnd  by  a  beautiful,  though  unfinished,  tower ;  and 
at  the  W.  end  is  a  noble  open  porch.  (Cook's  SkettMet 
in  Spain,  ii.  96.)  It  contained  many  valuable  vases, 
&c.,  taken  away  during  the  peninsular  war :  it  has  also 
a  large  mausoleum.  In  which  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  14  kings  and  oueens  of  Asturias.  The  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1580,  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a  larww 
library :  the  university  buildings  fre  aaraog  the  finest  is 
the  town.  Oviedo  has  a  weekly  mariiet,  and  8  annual 
fairs ;  but  its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood.  A  few  tanyards,  manufactories  of  hats,  bora 
comlM,  and  metal  buttons  are  established  here,  and  do- 
mestic weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  A 
manufacture  of  arms  was,  till  lately,  supported  by  tb« 
government ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  It  has  bees 
abandoned. 

Oviedo  is  supposed  to  hare  been  founded  about  a.  o. 
780.  It  afterwards  became  a  place  of  reAige,  durinc  the 
persecutions  of  the  Moors,  for  great  numbers  of  Christian 
clergy,  and  hence  acquired  the  name  Cititas  Episuupvimm. 
The  pope  in  901  made  Oviedo  an  archbishop's  see ;  but 
afterwards  this  honour  was  transferred  to  St.  Jago.  sinos 
which  time  the  Mshops  of  this  dty  have  been  merriir 
suffragans.  The  foundation  of  the  university  fanproved 
the  condition  of  the  inhabs. ;  and  for  upwards  of  150 
years  Oviedo  was  a  popular  resort  for  literary  monks  and 
others  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  When  Mr. 
Townsend  visited  the  town,  it  swarmed  with  mciMlicanu. 
encouraged  by  a  wealthy  clergy ;  but  since  the  French 
war,  and  the  suppression  of  the  conventual  establish- 
ments, the  importance  both  of  the  town  and  universltr 
has  very  much  diminished.  (TbsnMnsd,  iL  1^14. ;  ACodL 
Trap,  f    MitUmo.) 

OWHYHEE.    SeeTotyvMMtA, 

OXFOUD,  an  inland  and  central  oo.  of  Eng1aad,of 
a  veiy  irregular  shape,  bounded  S.  and  S.W.  by  the 
Thames,  by  which  it  is  separated  fhmi  Berks,  and 
having  W.  Gloucester,  N.  Warwick,  N.E.  Northamptoa. 
and  B.  Buckingham.  Area,  488340  acres ;  of  which 
above  400.000  are  said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
Surface,  a  good  deal  diversifled.  The  S.  division  of  the 
CO.  is  traversed  by  the  range  of  the  Chiltem  hills ;  but 
elsewhere  It  is  mostly  flat,  or  merely  undulating.  Sofl 
very  various :  in  the  N.  it  consists  of  a  deep,  red,  fertile 
loam ;  in  the  middle  district  it  Is  comparatively  saadr, 
gravelly,  and  poor  ;  and.  In  the  S..  thin  and  chalky  soil 
predominates.  The  co.  is  extremely  well  watered  ;  Cm-. 
besides  being  bounded,  as  already  stsied,  for  a  lengthened 
distance  by  Uie  Thames,  it  Is  traversed  by  the  Wlndnisb, 
Bvenlode.  Cherwell.  and  Thame.  Oxford  is  principally 
In  tillage;  but  though  numerous  ImnrovemenU  have 
been  eOMied  of  late  years,  its  aariautiire  is  tar  from 
being  In  a  very  advanced  state.  This  Is  accounted  for 
principally,  perhaps.  Arom  the  tenants  not  bdng  bound 
to  follow  any  particular  mode  of  husbandry,  and  not 
being  restricted  in  the  sowing  of  wheat,  so  that  the  land 
is  flrequently  fool  and  over-wrou^t  There  is,  also,  in 
many  parts,  a  great  want  of  drainace.  The  soil  is  par- 
ticufariy  snitable  for  bariey,  whidi  is  the  principal  crop; 
but  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  also  raised.  TurniM 
extensively  cultivated.  Dairy  husbandry  is,  in  sona  dis- 
tricts, carried  on  upon  a  larae  scale ;  ana  the  sheep  stock 
Is  supposed  to  exceed  800,000  head.  There  are  hot  fow 
large  estatea,  and  farms  are  generally  small :  it  is  coaa- 
mon  to  grant  leases  fbr  7  and  14  years.  Avtraaa  ro* 
of  land  in  1848,  Ms.  Ifd.  an  acrsb  Mannfhcturea  Md 
minerals  of  no  Importance.  Principal  town,  Oxford. 
The  eo.  is  divided  into  14  hundreds,  and  ai7  parishes.  It 
sends  9  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C,  vis.  8  for  the  co.,  S  fbr  the 
city,  and  2  for  the  university  of  Oxford  s  and  I  each  for 
the  bors.  of  Banbury  and  WoodstodL  Registered  electors 
for  the  CO.,  in  1849-50. 5.096.  In  1841,  Oxford  had  81,I6» 
inhab.  houses,  and  161,643  persons,  of  whom  80,486  were 
ro»les,  and  81,107  females.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  In  1848-49,  84,854/.  Annual  value  of  real 
property  in  1815,  790,866/.;  do.  in  1848.  1,035.481/. 

OxroBD,  a  pari.  bor.  and  city  of  England,  cap.  of  the 
above  ca,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two  great  En- 
glish universities,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  IsIs,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Cherwell,  which  are  both  crossed 
by  numerous  bridges,  (one  of  which,  on  the  Loodoo 
road.  Is  a  handsome  stone  structure^  of  A  ardMSJ 
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7.M.W.  IxmdoB,  lat.  (Obttrvalory)  510  46'a8" 
g.  lo  ift*  UK'  W.  Pop.  of  pari.  twr.  (wbkh  in- 
irlth  the  old  bor..  the  par.  of  St  CleiMnt'a  vid 
a  of  tk«t  of  Cowley)  to  M41.  »i/666.  The  dtr 
n  a  plain.  In  the  Midst  of  meadow*  thickly  planled 
ee,  and  to  Mmroonded  od  I  eide*  t^  the  atwra- 
led  liters :  It  bai  an  taapoeing  external  appear- 
Mn  whatevar  tide  It  may  be  viewed ;  but  more 
ly  fVoea  the  adiaceot  hfch  ground  on  the  London 
Dgdonroada.  The  Higti  Street  Is  one  of  tbeinctt 
land  ;  noC  only  ibr  its  width  and  rwular  arranae- 
t>ut  for  the  beanty  and  magnldcenoe  of  the 
«  and  collegtate  edlflces  tlnlnf  It  on  both  sides : 
rers  of  Magdalen  and  All  Souls'  CollegM,  the 
■onta  of  UnhrersitT  and  Queen's  Colleges,  and  the 
lity  Cborcb,  are  its  chief  and  most  aomlred  fea> 

Three  other  streets  meet  it  at  its  W.  end ;  one 
;b,  called  the  Com-Market,  leads  northward  to 
f  suburb  of  St  Giles's;  and  the  second  passes 
ard  by  the  town-hall,  and  the  noble  bulldlDg  of 
Churai,  towards  Abingdon:  while  the  third. 
Queen  Street,  runs  westward  In  continuation  of 
Street,  Into  the  low  and  densely  peopled  pars,  of 
>e  and  St.  Thomas.    Parallel  to  and  N.  of  High 

is  another  fine,  though  not  long  line,  called  Broad 

in  which  are  Baliol,Trinlty,  and  Exeter  Colleges, 
hmolean  Muieam,  Clarendon  Rooms,  Sheldooian 
•e.  itc. ;  and  between  High  Street  and  Broad  Street 
t>long  space,  occupied  ti^  a  quadrangular  building, 
g  a  hollow  square,  rouna  which  are  the  academical 
>U,**  the  upper  stories  being  occupied  by  the  Bod> 
library  and  Picture  Gallery.  Between  tne  schools 
.  Mary^s  Church  to  the  RadcllUb  Library,  a  circular 
in  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  contrasting 
strangely  with  tlte  Gothic  structures  t^  which  it 
rounded.  St.  Giles's  and  Beaumont  Streets  are 
rith  substantial  private  dwellings  ;  besides  which, 
hn's  and  Worcester  Colleges,  and  the  Taylor- 
ng,  a  large  structure  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
n  course  of  construction,  greatly  contribute  to 
nbellishment  of  this  part  of  Oxford.  The  other 
I   are   mostly  narrow,   IrrMular,   and   crooked. 

new  streets,  however,  with  good  substantial 
fl.  an  entire  new  suburb,  and  several  hundred 
;r  tenements,  have  been  erected  within  the  last 
krs.  and  the  city  has  thus  been  greatly  improved. 
iHpiU  Bommd.  Report.)  The  principal  thorough- 
are  well  paved,  cleaned,  liahted  with  gas,  and 
ifully  supplied  with  water.  Tne  polioe,  a  very  efB. 
body.  Is  regulated  and  oudirtainedt^  the  university, 
town-hall,  a  looa  stone  building,  with  little  pre- 
>o  to  architectural  elegance,  is  open  below  for  the 
nmodsAlon  of  fsrmers  and  com-fiKtors,  the  upper 
•s  being  divided  off  Into  court-rooms,  and  apari- 
I  for  municipal  and  Judicial  business.  A  large  and 
lodious  new  sessions-house,  however,  is  In  course 
action  near  the  old  castle,  which  hM  been  converted 
I  modem  gaol.  The  arrangements  of  the  co.  prison 
ery  imperfect ;  its  sise  does  not  admit  of  dassifica- 
)r  solitary  confinement  to  anv  great  extent,  and  hard 
ir  is  onlv  partially  enforced.  There  Is  likewise  a 
Dridewell,  comprising  about  60  cells;  but  Its  ma- 
ment  is  said  to  be  unsatisfhctory.  iPriton  In- 
or's  4th  Rep.,  part  ill.  p.  1»— 901.)  The  market- 
e  is  a  modem  range  of  buildings,  entered  frimi  the 
( Street,  and,  with  its  aisles,  arcades,  and  shops, 
s  one  of  the  greatest  Improvements  made  in  the 

The  RadcUflb  Infirmary  erected  towards  the  mld- 
»f  the  last  century  by  the  trustees  of  the  timd  left 
>r.  Raddifl^,  is  in  the  N.  suburb,  not  far  fhxn  the 
rvatory,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  fi>unders. 
a  plain  stone  building,  within  a  spadoos  enclosure, 
ble  of  scoommodating  between  IMand  SOO  patients ; 
des  medical  officers,  itc.  The  only  other  edifices, 
ufive  of  those  devoted  to  public  worship,  are  the 
te  of  lodttstry,  a  lam  structure  near  the  Infirmary. 
I  for  the  reception  or  the  poor  belonging  to  1 1  united 
.  (the  expense  of  whose  maintenance  aaaounfeed, 
M9,  to  8.QM/.)  a  small  musie-hall,  and  S  tets  of  ahns- 

he  cHy  Is  divided  into  14  pars.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
oprlc.  The  cathedral  church  connected  with  Christ- 
irch  College,  pretents  the  styles  of  diOerent  agei,  trcm 
l%h  to  the  16tb  century  t  It  is  built  In  the  form  of  a 
^8,  and  measures,  from  R.  to  W.,  154  ft. ;  the  length 
he  trantepu  being  109  ft.,  and  the  height  firoro  the 
r  to  the  roof,  49  ft.  At  the  Intersection  of  the  nave 
tranicpta  rises  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire  146  ft. 
iHRht.  The  carvings  of  the  choir  are  verv  elaborate, 
u^h  wimewhat  heavy ;  and  in  soase  of  the  windows 
fine  specimens  of  painted  glass.  Unfortunately  It  it 
fienaied  in  by  college  buildings  and  garden*,  that  no 
w  of  the  whole  can  well  be  ttbtained.  The  cathedral 
ibiUhment  is  identical  with  that  of  Cfanst-Church 
liege;  and  the  sum  annually  divided  by  the  dean  and 
anon*  smounts  to  19,AA(V.,  lie«ides  which,  each  has  a 
idiome  residenee.     The  Income  of  the  bishopric 


amounted,  at  inaiTeraMof  tbeS  years  ending  with  18S1,  to 
1,648/.  a  Tear ;  but  to  U  to  be  htcreased  to  about  4,000/.  a 
year.  Si  Miiry's  Church  (used  by  the  university  for  the 
academical  sermons,  Bampton  lectures.  See.)  Is  a  fine 
structure.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  surmounted  by  an 
elaborately  ornamented  tower  and  spire,  180  ft.  high. 
The  side  towards  the  High  Street,  however,  Is  disQ- 
gured  by  an  incongruous  porch,  with  twisted  columns. 
The  interior  was  renovated  in  1896,  and  is  handsomely 
fitted  up.  It  Is  likewise  a  par.  church,  the  living  being 
In  the  gift  of  Oriel  College.  Carfax,  or  St.  Martin's, 
the  corporatloo<chureh.  facbe  the  W.  end  of  High  Street, 
is  an  oblong  stone  building,  with  a  low  tower.  AU  SainU. 
in  the  High  Street,  Is  In  the  0rectan  style:  the  roof  is 
entirely  supported  on  the  side  walls,  and  the  whole 
Is  surmounted  by  «  tower  and  spire:  the  living  Is  in 
the  gift  of  Lincoln  Collece.  St.  Peter 's-ln-the- East, 
near  Queen's  College,  is  the  oldest  church  in  Oxford. 
Mr.  RIckman  savs  that  its  original  portions  are  Nor- 
man :  but  to  has  bad  many  introducttons  and  alterations, 
mostly  In  the  perpendicular  style,  which  have  greatly 
altered  its  exterior  appearance.  The  Interior  £u  re- 
cently been  restored  and  beautified,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  original  boildUw :  the  living  Is  In  tiie 
gift  of  Merton  College.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  the  Junc- 
ture of  the  Cora-Blarket  with  Broad  Street,  Is  in  the 
decorated  style ;  to  has  recently  undergone  a  thoroujtb 
repair,  and  u  about  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  (>r  a 
large  aisle  and  lofty  tower,  to  be  erected  bf  subscription, 
in  commemoration  of  the  martyrs,  Cranmer,  Hooper, 
and  Ridley.  The  other  cburchM  of  Oxford  deserve  no 
particular  description.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
small  ch«>el ;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan  and  Calvinist  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists. Most  of  the  churches  have  their  attached  charltV- 
schools,  besides  which  there  are  various  Sunday>schoois, 
attended  by  great  numbers  of  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Diocesan  national  schools  give  instruction  to  about 
600  boys  and  300  girls;  and  a  school  of  Industry  is 
attended  by  200  girls.  A  few  schools,  also,  are  supported 
by  Dissenters.  Most  of  the  parishes  have  considerable 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  agea  and  sick  poor  ;  and  there 
are  dispensaries,  lying-in  charities,  clothinf-societlea, 
provident  clubs,  ftc,  to  aid  the  numerous  indigent  per- 
sons In  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  great  glory  of  Oxford,  however,  consists  In  Its 
buildings  devoted  to  collegiate  education :  which  fkr  sur- 
pass those  of  Cambridge  In  number,  and  in  extent  and 
beauty.  Most  of  them  are  built  in  the  style  peculiar  to 
the  Inth  and  16th  centuries ;  but  a  few.  as  Queen's  and 
Worcester  Collegea,  with  parts  of  Christ-Church  and 
Magdalen  Colle^,  partake  more  of  the  Grecian  style, 
introduced  late  In  tne  17th  century.  They  are  cbie^ 
built  In  hollow  squares,  round  whicn  are  the  member^ 
roimis :  and  the  quadrangles  of  Christ-Church,  All  Souls, 
Magdjuen,  New,  and  Brasenose  Colleges  are  very  large 
and  imposinc.  The  chapels,  halls,  libraries,  and  gardens 
of  these  establishments  are  likewise  extremely  beautiful ; 
nor  must  vre  omit  to  mention  the  shady  promenades, 
called  the  Chrlat-Chnrch  Meadows  and  Bfagdalen  Walks, 
which  are  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 

Oxford  in  a  verr  great  decree  depends,  and  has 
daring  manv  centuries  dependeo,  for  its  prosperity  on 
the  Unlvernty.  Till  the  opening  of  the  Birminxbam 
and  Great  Western  railways,  to  enjoyed  considerable 
advantages  f^om  being  on  the  great  roads  leading  north- 
ward to  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  ftc,  and  westward 
to  Cheltenham.  Gloucester,  and  Sooth  Wales.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  coaches  used  dailv  to  pass  through 
the  town,  and  iu  inns  were  among  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  source  of  wealth  Is  now  almost  extinct, 
and  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  University  no  rail- 
way has  hitherto  been  broticht  near  the  city.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  this  will  speedily  be  the  case ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Oxford  will  gain  incomparably 
more  by  such  a  speedy  means  of  communicating  with  the 
metropolis  ai¥l  other  great  towiu  than  she  has  lost  by 
the  annihilation  of  her  posting  business.  There  are  no 
manufhctorles  \  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefiv  con- 
fined to  the  supply  of  the  academic  pop.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  canal  navigation  by  the  Isis  to  London,  and 
by  the  Oxford  Canal  northward,  which  channels  supply 
it  with  coal,  and  all  the  more  bulky  articles  of  domestic 
consumption.  {Pttrl.  amd  Mum.  Bound.  Rep.)  It  is 
also  tlie  mart  for  an  extensive  agricultural  di»trict.  and 
its  weekly  corn-market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  mid- 
land counties.  Oxford  has  lour  private  banks,  with  a 
savings'  bank :  and  two  weeklv  newspapers,  the  "  Ox- 
ford Jourual,"  and  the  "  Oxford  University  Herald.'* 
Races  are  held  during  Augtist  in  the  Port-meadow,  W. 
of  the  town. 

The  corporation  of  Oxford  claims  to  exist  by  pre- 
scription ;  but  it  has  also  received  many  charters,  the 
last  of  which  was  granted  in  %  James  \.  It  Is  divldedj 
according  to  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  into  five  wards,  and 
Is  governed  bv  a  mayor,  9  other  aldermen,  and  90 
councillors.    Corp.  revenue,  In  1848-49,  B474ln  hO  part 
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C.  linn  lb*  ™f^°m^'f^j2L 

■iukM  on  WnbiTHul  8^., 
DUE  CDWIT  on  Ul>  IK»r.  Fulil,  ll>r>-  1><»''  •"« 
Sept.  ].,  mi  TbnrL  balDn  Hkbulo«-dir- 

Dilonl  (ortgliuUT  nlird   Oiufsni.  or  OnntfOrd) 
lip  cUlm  to  niT  blib  uillqiillii.    II  •iiMnd  noch 

orc^Suu.uid^IiKD'HuohlVluTraM.    WlllIunlhE 

UMCa.iut)  m  built,  brRslMnds  OllgL  ouodba 
Koran  burau.  Hnrr  1.  buUl  ■  b>Uc*  baa,  ■hich 
couUnueJ  to  b«  4  fkravrtt*  ngil  niUeDca  durinc  ht^ 

diHoluUiiaoriiwnHfloiia  hoiun.  OiAird  hud  •  ihua 
la  tbg  diU  win  of  Btapban  Bid  Henrj  II.,  vhleb 
nn  laiBliuCad  br  i  council  brtd  In  llln  IIM.  Tb« 
wllhtbu  or  Uh  VaS-nnltf,  vhlch  »>»  btgu  ta  utKia 
■  blab  EoMnitT.  Hot  dlqnitn  on  polnla  of  KbcHutc 
doctrliH  pmiMltd  batvon  the  relcni  of  Haonr  III. 
■nd  Bdirnrillll.  ^  aod  Intbe  mlddkaFth*  L4tb  cnuirvA 
lu|e  bodj  of  the  iludcnti  nmored  to  ^'"■'■"j;^,';!^ 

Tba  tntrodncthni  at  Ibo  doetrlneiS  WjtUOt,  at  tlH 
chmoribellth  eantuir,  oRulonid  i  grcal  csaMueUiB 
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the  nn  of  Uh  RoHa,  ind  Outbid  vh  lula  Tidl 
pluDelntberrinotlbiirx  VII.  TbofrouMeti 
tWoriBiliDii.  ud  tba  ipolluhni  at  Itaa  uadentc  I 


I  tba  nmTer^  bf  tha 
ednl   ot  Cbrlil-CbiiRb,  m  wm  ■■  vf  wv 
a  Bf  piofaeaofihlpa  fOr  tba  lemad  ftfflUlat 
1  of  pepan  wm  HMorad  BDdic  Quani  Xut;  and 

.  .Ja  pailodOifardiEqaliradw  inmiMiuMoUt^ 

by  tba  iiiailfidwi  at  tba  threa  treat  laAuiueie,  Cru- 
Bar,  RhUer.  udLatlnir.lBlHfM.  Id  tha  foUmrlDg 
tvlfu  tba  ehv  aad  UBlTarthv  induallf  raco*afad  fnu 
their  prartOM  AffmHaa.  nttbtuSf  raadred  from 
JuDae  I.  jud  Cbarlea  I.  maaj  Impartut  piltlliaai. 
Oifard  wanBhr  eepaunid  the  cuaa  of  the  ronlleli  doi* 
lu  the  nicn  A  Chulee  I.,  who  Bida  It  hU  heiddiwten 
after  tbe  battle  of  BdgahUI.  Far  a  lentOeB^  period 
atlarlhellaK>liithB.Oxfaf4  vm  itteched  to  the  paitT 
of  tbe  JacoMtaei  and  dm  the  aeoeeden  of  Oaoria  III. 
dawn  la  tha  pratent  tlua,  the  UalnndtT  haa,  ipaiUBf 
■menUT.  aospnrted  whet  are  called  h^Aurcb  and  bl|E 
Tori  priDd|il«.  (/feteniBm't  Jftattrar  aT  tk  CflVaad 
Vmimilr  of  ^'V'^ij^  '''°^'  ^'"'ilX,^^ 
an.  OiArdj  Purt  Pnrni  ?y*».  Marm.i 

oxfonfr  (UnivFrsity  ofT-  nie  ceMni*] 

nrtrenln  Ini  cUb  to  nrr  b%h  anUaallT  I  but  In  eiact 
orifteltu^Bowa.  TT^ldoahHiie^udUefMiDdBllcii 
l»  Klat  AUNd,  Bboot  tha  jmr «l>i  aad  Ualnnlli  Col- 
Ufa  h  i^piaed  tahnaban  the  nd*M  imnd  BMcb^ 


..otcsOcnaBdham.    Mr.  Ballam  iDd  Mr. 

^  no  TMT  nan  (TouM.     3m  then  em  be  no 

auaetkn  thaa  (nllDrd  waa  hAovu  u  a  ecbool  of  andent 
leanilnc  la  eru-lf  ai  Ibe  ralcB  of  Edward  Iha  Contaior. 
(be  IncQlphgi.  abbot  of  CnnUod,  ff  of  Umidf.  thai 

profreii  In  tba  ArUuletliui  pbljnwphnhiii  BHil  of  hia 
rbeloileofClnro."  (SMamrimflmieJiiUt-^ttdtm. 
Wn„IILcb.7.>  DartiiathaT<l(iieofllBiTL«adlL, 
Olhnl  appwtt  M  hate  coBpcleed  a  thagli«lcal  •efaool 
of  eooe  Hiia.iDd  dfU  law  wm  Bitted  Id  II  ai  ^<r« 

both  of  dlrlnllr  and  law  ware  ATM  ereatad  I  hot  >a  do 
sat  lad  K  dednaltd  ai  In  DniTenllT  till  that  John. 
IWI,  which  laoiraarUer data  tbu  the  appHcalln of  lbs 
taraieUbertoPnrftar  CuabrMc*.  Tha  eaiUeil  ehiTter 
wa*  groDlad  IvJoltD,  and  Ite  prlrllovea  wara  eooflrmed 

ItwMcraMMacocpoiMa  hodr.bgrtha  atjla  or  tMa  of 


djawnupdnri 

IfoafiJiMf.  ^QtKi  nanai.  of  uaiea,  ■■.«*■>  IBS 
uulrenItT  wai  aancUooed.  alio,  In  Pual  autboiltTt  aad 
Oilbrd  1i   menlioHd  hi  Iha  tonSuilau  of  CW- 

muca.  'Coliefleta  fooodatioaa  dale  fton  a  nr*ivli 
peifod  1  and  ITirinnUr,  BUM,  Mattoa  and  OiM  Colt 
giah  wm  Rmided  prfar  M  the  ral|a  of  Edwart  lit. 
ne  Dumber  of  eeUqin  or — ' ■  — .  jju. .-  ■ — 


isrssr.; 

—  hutberlMhDedlharaDhiaribaitaleBti, 
bechnhuor  the  l(lh  mibur  Iba  anlrafillr 
enflid*  dwernd,  and  the  halh  Ml  to  decy  i 

HKa  whldi  Rie  to  the  iiailni' ooUatae  a  sca- 

poDdentiiuwelfbt,  and  allowed  tbesi  ea  to  auead  udr 
dicoU,  and  Incnaia  tbeic  Dinban.  that  Ihaj  wen  aob. 
lequenlljr  able  to  oonprlie  wlthlB  tbair  wilk  aeulji  Um 
whola  araitaiakal  popalathm,  HHnab,  prartaadr  to  the 
IMh  ceolniT.  thiae  aadowed  an^U^UMU  wt^  la 
bare  mil/,  U  «nr.  ■dmlHid  Independent  la^ben. 
(BeoXMe.  JkHHi.llU.  411.)    In  IJM. (bi  Dinabar  of 

balll  bUl  bUoD  to  OBl*  i>^U  I  and  Antm*    IWaaJ    Iwt- 

taoM  m  thai  to  IWI  It 
pootd*,  tunad  out  of  Ibeir  i 


ewr  inan  cnHUB  \  Tvaoaaiaj  wh  ivKuea  ;  ana  a  oai  Of 
Ihi  »  nirrl^  halii  (BOBelT.  BnadaiKa.  GIddchMt, 
aod  Hart  bafil  weia  dMOted,  bf  (ndowDMot,  talo  PiB- 
broha,  WonaNer,  aDdUarUMd  eeUefee.  of  which,  hew- 
arer,  Ibe  laai  li  nowattaet.  Tbt  Kari  of  Lakolar, 
ehucdlarotOtfiiid  durinf  the  ntonof  Bllubeih.<ib- 
talaad  from  tbe  Dnlnrettj  tha  nfMlaaa  of  noialiiatlnf 
tba  prladpali  of  Iha  helU  i  id  tbli  rljht,  which  wm.  la 

tba  tie  ulU  eibgy 


theoJlS 
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■dtTtharecBlitioni 
Id  b*  Land),  II  wia 
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lib  |ood  prtodplifclnatiiMUM  them  h  Iha  ipdl. 
r  nlVaa,  •udaDr  Id  ihraaclriBaa  or  the  a 
and  bOIbi&ib  oaafbtB  (aaanU/ Id  tba  ita- 


datlaa.  an  of  (real  aiteol  Htd  beautr.  Cbrku-chBrcb, 
NewCoU^.A\l-eoull.M^dalin,aDilOilaKi'iCaUi«a, 
are  mj  Ufa,  wprMng  Hrenl  giiDlnntlii.  indllaf 
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p  bu  ■  F«n  toppoihiv  Bip««iiic«  whni  H«a 
V  OTit  awiBoci  UKl  It  bHbeco  hm  buft- 
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oDtd  (iM  Mufonl^)  I  b^  In  Bwlton  iflbiitlai  dMplliw 
tbt  prtnefa*]  li  Iba  n^niH  irUMr,  nd  Iw  inslnii  tha 
dwu  ud  iBUn,  Bba  an  laiiwdUul)r  rr^gailbla  hi 

Tb*  MtowiblH  ud  Nbolinbtix  va.  to  noH  fniUnwi 
raHTTid  far  t^  natlTaa  a(  eanalB  lasiu  and  couotln. 


xlr  olM  a  cIM  of  file—,  rriu  In 

TnidbtaiitjsllhUHiiwatcKIa*,  _ _....„. 

cDUete,ailBCaBbrld|e.la|airanad)if  luawDlnlKllon.    Al  Ballat,  bri 
:  mdlu prindpal srbaad  nnit.  la  noal  caKt,lla(«>,  hownar.  tta  tWIc 


r  acliaUnbIn  Diualli  RncuTt  ib*  eudldali'i 

-,-, .-. -. , I *l  Ballel,  brill,  LlncolD.  and  WadbHii  Ca|. 

•Dd  m  prindpal  at  Imd  Binit.  la  idimi  caKt,  I  la(«>,  hownar.  tta  tWIowihlpa  and  achnlanbliia  bva 
Ian,  ai  a  tmvg  conmoiilir  fannt  tbc  chlaf  b«n  «lth«r  wballv  or  In  pan  Ihrawn  dho  to  leBFral 
li  BlaHiM,  "Hia  dlRctloB  el  tht  collna  la  conipMltim.  and  tta  aadHiUi  tet  Ottt  iua«ll>  nn- 
---  --•—•-•  —-  Mulgr  Mhiwa  (UchalcallT   pilaa  Iba  noat  pramlilng  MDdaoU  ol  Iba  I;ldtanll^ 
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Moft  of  the  colleges  have  exMnttonen^  or  studenU, 
receirlDg  annnal  allowaDoes  from  charities  held  in 
trust  by  the  fellows,  by  dty  companies,  trustees  of 
schools,  &c. :  and  at  Cbristchurcb  th««  are  MrvHors^ 
an  inferior  class  of  students,  somewhat  resembling  the 
tixars  of  Cambridge.  All  Souls'  College  has  no  under- 
graduate members,  except  its  bible^Ierks,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  establishment  for  education,  though  it 
has  40  fellows,  bene  nati,  bene  vettiti,  et  in  arte  cantamU 
mediocriter  docti.  New  Collie  is  connected  with  Win- 
Chester  School,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  founder, 
and,  like  King's  College,  Cambridge,  has  little  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  the  UnirersitT;  but  it  has  not,  like  the 
last-named  college,  the  privilege  of  examining  its  own 
members  for  academical  degrees.  Residence  in  college, 
which,  at  Cambridge,  is  to  a  certain  degree  optional,  is 
compulsorr  at  Oxford  on  allunder-graduates  who  hare  not 
passed  their  examination  for  the  B.A.  deg.;  and  hence  the 
out-college  men  at  Oxford  comprise  the  senior,  not  the 
Junior  portion  of  the  academic  population.  Attendance  at 
chapel  and  the  tutors'  lectures  is  etUolned  on  each  stodent, 
and  omls8k>ns  In  either  case  are  visited  by  impositions, 
rustication  (temporary  banishment),  and  other  penalties. 
At  the  end  of  each  term,  also,  examinations  are  held 
within  the  colleges  on  the  suh^ecto  of  the  tutor's  lec- 
tures: these  trials  (called  coUection$)  have  no  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  public  examinations,  though 
they  in  some  measure  fismlliarize  the  student  with  the 
meuod  pursued  in  the  Academic  schools.  With  re- 
spect to  college  lectures,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a  ge. 
nerally  received,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  well- 
founded  opinion,  that,  as  at  present  conducted,  they 
confer  but  little  benefit  on  the  student,  who  is  indebted 
for  his  degree  and  distinction,  should  he  acquire  any, 
almost  entirely  to  his  own  exertions,  or  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  tutor,  procured  at  an  expense  of  from 
601.  to  701.  a  year.  The  degree  of  attainment  requi- 
lite  for  passing  the  University  examinations  has,  since 
1801,  been  determined  by  statute ;  and  every  candidate 
must  belong  to  some  college  or  ball,  and  must  have 
been  under  collegiate  Instruction.  It  Is  usual,  also,  for 
the  students  to  consult  their  tutors  before  they  put  down 
their  names  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  examined.  On 
admission  to  the  University,  each  member  is  reaulred 
to  subscribe  his  assent  to  the  39  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  act  of  supremacy,  and  certain  sections 
of  the  University  statutes ;  and  hence  Oxford  is  exclu- 
sively resorted  to  by  parties  professing  the  established 
religion ;  whereas,  at  Cambridge,  the  education  fur- 
nished by  the  University,  though  not  the  degrees,  may 
be  participated  in  by  all  parties,  dissenters  as  well  as 
churchmen. 

There  are  at  Oxford  four  terms  in  each  year,  two  of 
which  (Michaelmas  and  Hilary  terms)  last  nine,  and 
two  others  (Easter  and  Trinity  terms)  last  from  three 
to  four  weeks  each.  By  statute,  however,  the  two 
first  mentioned  terms  may  be  kept  by  six  weeks*  resi- 
dence, and  the  two  latter  by  three  weeks  each ;  though 
by  those  who  have  taken  the  first  degree  in  arts,  or  have 
passed  the  examination  for  that  degree  (having  previ- 
ously resided  12  terms),  any  term  may  be  kept  oy  a  re- 
sidence of  three  weeks.  Sixteen  terms  (occupying 
the  same  time  as  the  twelve  terms,  at  Cambridge) 
are  required  for  the  dMree  of  B.  A.  from  all,  except  the 
sons  or  British  and  Irish  peers,  baroneu,  knights,  and 
their  sons,  if  so  entered  in  the  Universitg  books  ;  but  of 
these  ttie  term  of  matriculation  is  reckonied  as  one,  the 
day  of  admission  to  the  degree  as  another,  and  two  others 
are  dispensed  with  by  a  regular  order  or  the  governing 
body ;  so  that,  in  fact,  a  reddence  of  12  terms  in  Oxford, 
as  of  9  terms  in  Cambridge,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  B.  A .  degree.  The  examinations  for  this,  the  lowest 
degree,  are  omducted  Ui  a  large  square  building,  known 
as  "  the  schools,"  and  consist  of  two  trials,  the  first, 
or  prelimiuary  examination,  called  the  little-go^  or  r«- 
nemsionSt  and  the  seeond  the  examination  for  the 
B.  A.  degree,  both  under  masters  of  arts  appointed  by 
the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors.  There  are  seven  public 
examiners  of  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  three 
examiners,  or  masters  as  they  are  called,  of  the  little-go 
schools.  The  littte-go  examination,  which  com'momy 
takes  place  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  term  from 
matrloilation,  comprises  a  mere  grammatical  and  ele- 
meotart  examination,  offering  few  impediments  except 
to  the  dullest  or  idlest  studenU.  To  have  failed  in  this 
ekamlnation  is,  in  Oxford  phraseology,  said  to  have  been 
flicked  i  and  three  successive  failures  are  considered  as 
tantamount  to  a  disqualification  from  forther  university 
pursuits.  The  next  examination,  or  that  for  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  is  the  last  to  which  the  student  is  suuect 
during  his  probationary  residence :  the  lowest  acquire- 
ments for  the  degree  comprise  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  religion,  sacred  history,  the  doctrines  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  the  literte  Mumanior^s.  including, 
at  least,  two  works  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek  au- 
thors, (usually  Herodotus  or  Thucydldes.  with  a  few 
Greek  plays,  and   portions  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  with 
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Virgil  or  Horace,)   with  a  fkir  knowlete 
Aldrich's  Logic  or  Euclid's  Elements,    roe 
however,  (of  which,  since  1880,  there  have  been 
stead  of  Aree  classes  as  previously,)  a  i 
course  of  reading  Is  necessanr ;  the  number  oC 
works  on  the  candidate's  list  (each  being  compelled  fe» 
send  in  an  account  of  them)  often  amounts  to  twelT« 
or  sixteen,  of  which  Aristotle's   Ethics  and 
commonly  form  two ;  and  the  amoant  of  historical 
metaphysical  knowledge  requisite   for  the  hooourable 
distinction  of  a  first-class  man  is  so  great  as  to 

auire  intense  labour  during  the  three  years* 
ion.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that  the  edc 
tion  of  first-class  men  at  Oxford  is  more  extensive 
solid,  owing  to  its  not  being  bottomed  on  any  sound  pid. 
lologiod.  basis ;  but  it  mav  be  doubted  whecher  tliere  be 
any  good  foundation  for  tnis  statement.  Classics  are  thm 
favourite  studies  of  the  under-gradoates,  and  tW 
centiy  the  pursuit  of  physical  scieoce  was.  If  not 
couraged,  at  least  not  encouraged.  Hence 
form  an  unimportant  part  of  the  general  examination  f<w 
the  B.  A.  degree  ;  but  for  the  honours  in  disdnUmis  ma^ 
tkematieis  et  phpsids  an  amount  of  knowleoge  te  rw- 

Juired,  varying  from  that  of  pure  mathematics,  (mrtodlny 
iflbrential  equations,)  to  a  somewhat  extended  ao 
qualntance  with  physics,  astronomy,  &c.  The  highest  m*- 
tneroatical  degrees,  however,  may  be  generally  obtained 
by  persons  of  Ims  att^nmenta  than  the  wrangles  of  Casn- 
bridge.  (See  Prqf.  B.  Powell  on  tke  State  qf  Matkrm. 
Studies  in  tke  Univ.  qf  Oidordt  Jomns.  qf  Edmcmtiom, 
vii.  46. ;  and  Stat.  Account  qftke  Brit.  Empire,  vol. iL)  Of 
those  members  who,  during  the  last  six  years,  have  takes 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  the  passmen  (those  not  aaaUtlooa 
of  honours)  have  averaged  at  each  examinatioo  about  IfW^ 
those  receiving  honours  in  classics,  78,  and  In  mati»^ 
matics  only  18.  A  few  of  the  students  aim  at  dIstioetioB 
both  in  classics  and  mathematics ;  and  there  are  occa- 
sional Instances  of  men  having  attained  a  dosMe  first" 
class,  the  highest  hcmour  that  the  University  can  bestow. 
The  examinations  for  the  degrcM  are  held  twice  a 
year,  during  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  terms,  and  laat 
about  three  days.  A  large  part  of  the  *^ffr(nafion  la 
now  carried  on  by  written  onestions  and  answers,  the 
oral  examination  being  principally  confined  to  thcc^ 
logy.  About  800  students  pass  at  each  of  these  examhi- 
atlons. 

The  annnal  prises  of  the  UnivCTsi^,  which  are  suhleeta 
of  considerable  coinpetitton  among  those  in  statu  pum%- 
lari,  comprise  three  of  20^  eadi,  given  by  the  chanceBor 
for  the  best  compositions  in  Lstia  verse,  Latin 
and  English  prose ;  tiie  first  being  confiiied  to 
graduates,  and  Uie  fibers  to  those  who  have  exceeded 
four,  but  not  completed  seven  yeara.  Sir  Roger  Newdl- 
gate,  in  1808,  left  property  for  an  annual  priae  for  BngUsk 
verses  on  ancient  sculpture,  painting,  or  arcfaltectora, 
confined  to  under-graduates ;  a  prise  of  SO  guineas  was 
founded.  In  1825,  bf  T>r.  Bllerton,  for  the  beet  Bagtish 
essay,  by  bachelors  of  arts,  on  the  doctrine  or  duties  of 
religion ;  and  two  other  theologicalprises  of  301.  each 
were  founded  by  Mrs.  Denyer,  in  1886,  for  the  bat  dia- 
courses  written  on  selected  subjects  by  clerical  nsi— Iwii 
of  the  University  under  the  standing  of  10  years.  The 
University  has  likewise  sevmral  public  scholardilpa.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Vinerian  scholarship  and  fel- 
lowship, five  Craven  scholarships  fSor  under-gradoatea, 
four  scholarships  of  80/.  a  year  each,  establish^  by  Dean 
Ireland,  and  tenaUe  for  four  years,  the  Boden  acbolar- 
shlps  for  the  encouragement  of  Sanscrit  litaratereL  three 
mathematical  scholarships  founded  in  1831,  the  Kennl- 
cott  scholarships  for  proAcients  in  the  Hebrew  langoafe, 
and  the  BIdon  scholarships  of  2001.  a  year,  tenablefor 
three  years  by  bachelors  of  arts  studying  the  profiesslon 
of  the  law.  Several  scholarships  have,  also,  wkldn  the 
last  fow  years,  been  established  with  the  view  of  eocoor- 
aglng  mathematical  studies ;  and  they  are  usually  held 
1^  those  who  have  attained  honours  in  the  mathematics 
schools  of  the  University.  These  prises  and  scholar- 
ships are  contested  for  with  great  spirit,  and  the 
holders  of  them  are  usually  among  the  ablest  of  thuat 
ns  statu  pupiUari,  I'he  prise  composttioos  are  la 
most  cases  recited  in  the  Academical  or  Sheldon 
theatre,  at  the  Commonoration  or  Act  held  In  Tttofty 
term  for  confhrring  honorary  degrees.  After  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  has  been  taken,  umn  are  no  f^irtber 
examinations  except  for  degrees  in  medicine ;  bat  cer- 
tain exercises,  now  merely  nominal,  are  performed  in  the 
schools,  and  the  candidaite  must  have  had  his  name  on 
the  books  of  some  c<dlege  or  hall  tor  a  certain  number  of 
terms,  during  some  of  which  also  he  must  reside  In  Ox- 
ford. SuluoTned  is  a  summary  of  the  different  periods 
at  which  the  several  degrees.  &c.,  may  be  acquired  In 
the  course  of  a  student  at  Oxford :— 
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28    — 
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17       
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17       
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14       
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and  from  Rharjoo  dowowardf.  (br  MO  in  ..It  U  made  arail- 
able  for  commercial  communication.  iBumet'  7Vave/t, 
IL  214.,  and  O«0f  •  JoumaL  Vr.  309.)  The  rirer  passes 
about  aOm.  N.B.  Rhira,  which  is  situated  in  a  rerdant 
plain,  irrigated  by  numerous  canals  supplied  from  its 
waters.  It  forms  at  its  mouth  a  pretty  extensire  delta, 
the  apex  of  which  is  about  fiO  m.  from  its  principal  and 
only  navigable  embouchure  in  the  Aral  Sea,  the  breadth 
of  coast  from  the  W.  to  the  B.  mouth  beins  about  44  m. 
The  Oxus  has  numerous  tributaries ;  few  of  which,  how- 
erer,  have  been  satislactorllv  explored.  A  large  rirer, 
called  the  Kokcha,  rises  in  the  Ifindoo-Koosh,  near  the 
celebrated  lapis>lasuli  mines  of  Budukshan,  and,  flowing 
N. W.,  Joins  it  at  Kilapack  on  the  S.  bank.  About  76  m. 
lower  Its  waters  are  farther  augmented  by  the  Ghori, 
an  important  stream  rising  in  the  Hindoo>Koosh,  near 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Bamian,  and  having  a  general 
direction  northward,  passing  in  Its  course  the  large  cities 
of  Ghori  and  Kundus.  The  only  other  aflluent  explored 
by  Europeans  is  the  Kulm,  partlv  traced  by  Moorcroft, 
and  Joining  the  Oxus  on  its  S.  side,  about  30  m.  below 
the  tributary  last  mentioned.  Several  tributaries  flow 
In  from  the  N.  bank,  bringing  considerable  volumes  of 
water ;  but  their  extent  Is  almost  wholly  unknown.  The 
Oxus,  according  to  Moorcroft,  begins  to  rise  in  April, 
and  remains  fulltiU  July,  when  it  agsin  falls.  When  at  its 
height  it  inundates  the  plain  on  either  side,  but  especially 
on  the  right  bank,  the  extent  of  the  floods  being  marked 
br  a  belt  of  sedge,  weeds,  ftc.  and  then  tnr  a  thick  Jungle 
or  dwarf  trees  and  brushwood.  (  Moorerwt  and  Trebeck'i 
Travels,  U.  498.) 

The  Oxus,  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  Araxes 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  flowing  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Bfassagetse  (1.  901— SOft. ;  iv.  11.),  was 
supposed  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  fall  Into  the  Cas- 
piaa ;  and  the  traces  of  a  valley,  nearly  resembling  the 
dry  bed  of  a  river,  have  Induced  some  modem  geogra- 
pliers  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  In  the  course  of  ages 
the  Oxus  formed  for  Itself  a  new  channel,  running  Into 
the  Aral  Sea.  But,  however  confused  our  information 
respecting  this  river,  it  undoubtedly  formed  the  boundary 
line  between  the  more  civilised  and  settled  nations  of 
W.  Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartary.  The 
Oxus  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  territories  subdued 
by  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  used, 
at  a  very  early  period,  as  a  channel  for  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  India  and  the  countries  bordering  <m 
the  Caspiui  and  Euxine.  The  Ochus  Is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  one  of  its  principal  affluents ;  but  his  account 
is  inconsistent,  and  unworthy  of  credit.  iStrabOt  xi.) 
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PACIFIC  OCEAN  (THE),  a  vast  expanse  of  water, 
extending  between  Asia  and  America,  (sometimes,  though 
improperly,  called  the  South  Sba,)  and  covering  a  large 
portion  orthe  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  extreme  S.  limit 
is  the  Antarctic  circle,  from  which  it  stretches  north- 
ward through  139  degrees  of  lat  to  Behrlng's  Straits, 
which  separate  It  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  w.,  measured  along  the  equator,  is 
about  10,100  m.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular ;  but  it  be- 
comes gradually  narrower,  as  it  extends  northward,  till 
at  lengui  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  has  a  breadth  of  only 
170  m.  The  American  coast  Is  pretty  uniform,  though 
high  and  bold,  presenting  the  long  range  of  the  Andes 
eloee  down  to  the  shore.  Its  chief  indentations  are  the 
Qulph  of  California  and  Bay  of  Panama ;  besides  which, 
at  the  N.  and  S.  extremities,  it  is  broken  and  rugged, 
forming  numerous  islands  and  fiords,  similar  to  those  of 
other  high  latitudes.  The  coast-line  of  Asia,  on  the 
contrary.  Is  extremely  Irregular,  formed  into  deep  bays, 
and  sumllvided  by  groups  of  Islands  Into  separate  gulphs 
or  seas,  as  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  separating  Kamtschatka 
from  Siberia,  the  channel  of  Tartary  dividing  Saghalien 
from  the  main  land,  and  the  Yellow  Sea  separatuig  the 
peninsula  of  Corea  from  China ;  betides  which  numerous 
straits  are  formed  between  the  Islands  of  theAslatic  archi- 

Selago,  as  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and 
ava ;  the  Straits  of  Blacassar,  between  Borneo  and  Ce- 
lebes ;  Torres  Straits,  between  New  Guinea  and  Aus- 
tralia; Bass*s  Strait,  between  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Stc.  The  equator  divides  this  vast  expanse  of  water 
Into  the  two  grand  portions  of  the  N.  and  S.  Pacific 
Oceans,  t>oth  being  renuu-kable  for  the  numerous  groups 
of  small  coralline  and  volcanic  Islands  with  wUcb  they 
are  studded,  and  which  constitute  a  sMarate  portion 
of  the  world,  entitled  PoLTNtsiA,  to  which  the  reader 
la  referred  for  frirther  particulars.  These  numerous 
Islands  form  several  archJpelagcis,  In  which  are  reeft  and 
sartdhanks,  that  render  the  navigation  oCtremely  difflcult 
and  dangerous.    The  reefs  are  sometimes  of  great  ex- 


tent, stretching  from  Island  to  island,  opwarda  of  000  n. 
Earthquakes  are  frit  In  most  of  the  islands ;  and  all  \h0 
archipelagos  seem  to  be  the  seat  of  extensive  volcanic 
action.  {LyeUri  Geology,  ill.  986-936.) 

The  general  motion  of  the  Padfic  Ocean  Is  Anon  W. 
to  B..  or  from  the  coast  of  America  to  that  of  Asia ;  «aA 
this  movement  Is  very  powerful  In  the  vast  and  nate- 
terrai^ed  extent  of  Its  waters,  though  It  gradnallr  do- 
creases  as  It  approaches  the  shores  of  ^da,  while  Its 
temperature  Increases :  Its  average  velocity  Is  stated  bw 
Capt.  Beechey  to  be  about  98  m.  a  day.  {Oeog.  Jomrmai^ 
i.  910.)  Near  Capo  Corrlentes,  in  Colombia,  the  sen, 
owing  to  Uiis  cause,  appears  to  How  constantlv  frooi 
the  land;  and  fh>m  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  ships  aro 
carried  with  great  celerltv  to  the  PhlHpptne  Islands. 
In  returning,  however.  It  u  found  advisable  to  take  a 
course  N.  of  the  tropics.  In  order  to  have  the  advantaao 
of  the  variable  winds  and  polar  currents,  as  well  as  of  a 
counter-current,  which  sets  eastward  In  about  lat.  10^ 
N.  In  the  S.  Pacific,  the  Polar  currents  being  lass 
Interrupted  by  land,  proceed  with  less  deviation  froaa 
their  general  course  than  those  in  the  N.  hemisphere  ; 


and  carry  icebergs  nearer  to  the  tropical  regions 
is  usual  N.  of  the  equator.  The  equatorial  current, 
as  it  approaches  the  snores  of  Asia,  is  interrupted  and 
broken  by  the  vast  chain  of  Islands,  shoals,  and  sub- 
marine mnks,  which  stretch  from  Clilna  to  New  Zen- 
land.  The  general  direction  is  changed  and  modlfiad 
a'  the  form  of  these  lands,  and  the  vast  mass  of  New 
olland  Is  one  cause  of  those  dangerous  currents 
around  Its  shores,  noticed  by  Cook,  lla  Perouse.  and 
Flinders.  A  current,  also,  sets  eastward  In  the  lat.  of 
the  Japanese  isUnds,  but  turns  northward  about  ISO  m. 
flroro  the  shore,  and  probably  Joins  the  stream  that  nma 
N.N.E.  through  Behrlng's  Strait ;  besides  which  thero 
is  a  variable  current  on  the  E.  side  of  Australia,  setting 
southward  from  August  to  April,  and  northward  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  N.B.  trade  wind  prevails  un- 
interruptedly  between  lat.  tf>  and  93C>  N. ;  and,  with  the 
currents,  enable  vessels  to  sail  fhmi  America  to  Asia  with 
great  rapidity,  and  almost  without  changing  the  saUs. 
The  S.B.  trade  wind,  whidi  is  not  mK  with  near  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  varies  In  its  extent  at  different  seasons ;  but 
it  commonly  prevails  between  the  eouator  and  VP  S,,  so 
that  the  region  of  calms  in  the  PaclAc  extends  over  onlf 
6  degrees  of  lat.,  or  somewhat  less  than  in  the  Atlantic 
In  this  region,  however,  there  are  occasionally  severe 
storms,  attended  with  lightning  and  heavy  rain.  (See 
BermeWi  Whaling  Voyagr,  1.  190.)  These  winds  are 
still  stronger  in  the  numerous  straits  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  PhUippine 
Islands,  and  immediately  N.  of  Australia,  their  vMence 
becomes  extreme,  and  even  dangerous.  The  attraction 
of  great  masses  of  heated  land  also  causes  local  varia- 
tions in  the  wind,  as  is  the  case  In  New  Holland, 
on  the  W.  side  of  which  there  prevails  a  constant  W. 
wind.  Every  Island  has,  likewise,  its  land  and  sea 
breeses.  In  lat.  40^^,  on  both  sides  the  eouator,  ina^ 
pests  and  variable  winds  prevail :  but  it  may  be  remaiked 
generally,  that  N.  of  lat.  40^  N.,  winds  trom  W.  and 
N.W.  are  more  prevalent  than  anv  others,  whereas  in 
the  regions  S.  of  the  trade  winds,  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  S.W.,  and  often  extremely  violent.  Winds 
from  the  S.,  however,  are  found  along  the  coast  of  I^ro, 
and  may  be  attributed  In  some  measure,  at  least,  to  the 
strength  of  the  polar  current  in  the  S.  hemisphere. 
They  are  generally  light,  though  steady ;  and  N.  of 
Guayaquil  they  always  blow  trcm  S.  S.  B.,  extending 
westward  as  fer  as  the  Galapagos.  {.TrmiWs  Pkm.  OeO" 
grapkm,  96.  198. ;  MatU-Bnm,  I.  SS7.  S8fi. ;  and  HaWt 
America,  11.  App.) 

Vessels  in  sailing  northward  trcm  the  coast  of  Chill 
are  fisvoured  both  by  wind  and  tide,  so  that  they  may 
safely  run  near  the  shore ;  but  those  going  In  the  contrary 
direction  sail  south-westward,  by  means  of  the  trade 
winds,  till  they  arrive  In  the  region  of  the  variable  winds, 
and  are  obliged  to  run  as  far  as  about  lat.  98°  8.  before 
they  can  reach  a  port.  Navigators  traversing  the  ocean 
between  Asia  and  America  sidl  westward  fh>m  Mezko, 
touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  entering  the 
Chinese  sea  between  the  islands  of  Luson  and  Formosa ; 
but  flrom  the  ports  of  S.  America  the  ordinaiy  track  Is 
westward,  between  the  Marquesas  and  Society  Islands, 
beyond  which  it  assumes  a  w.N.  W.  direction,  and  Joins 
the  former  In  lat.  90^  N.,  and  long.  195°  B.  The  voyage 
from  Asia  to  America  is  effected  by  seeking  the  region 
of  the  variable  winds  N.  of  lat.  30°.  and  making  the 
coast  of  California :  but  from  S  vdney  tne  course  is  pretty 
direct  B.  as  fkr  as  ue  coast  of  America,  where  the  windls 
and  currents  are  fevourable  for  reaching  its  principal 

Krts.  One  track  for  vessels  sailing  from  Sydney  to 
dia  Is  through  the  islands  N.  of  New  Guinea ;  the 
other,  however,  by  Bass's  Straits,  is  more  common,  and 
Is  the  only  one  used  in  making  the  passage  tnm  India  to 
New  South  Wales.  (See  Bfrgkams^s  PkgMicai  Map  of  the 
Pac&le  Oeean^  and  vol.  I.  079.  of  bis  Geography. ) 
This  ocean,  which  recdved  Its  name  Fac(fic  trwa  Ma- 
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ginal  parish  of  PnUley  haa  been  dItUed  lata  four  dla- 
tlnct  partihee.   The  Abbey  Ctaureh,  vhleh  It  a  coDefian 

being. 'vllb  the  eieeptMaof  a  imall  cbMpri,  and  a  N.' 
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eomnMiily  calM,  U  aoalefUt  bulUini,  witk  bipira  >m  ft. 
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dhnlnlihsd.  Paleley  b«  i  tealuiy  tar  tbatriackalhl 
atriKtloD  eonneetaa  with  the  Bafinned  Fn%urtaa 
Synod,  wttb  aa  aiwndee  eolleetloD  of  tbaoloiietf^Dobt. 
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are  puUlabed  of  S  of  the  GlaifDW  newipipenL 
f  Ibe  eminent  cfaaraetan  thai  Palaley  hat  jiruducad 
rlcan  omltbolocM,  and  Robert  ^aBnablll.  the  Seoulik 
poet.    Dt.WOanpooD.  auIbaroTtarioHt  theolaftttf 

"",  and  aftanardi  pntMeal  of  the  eoUeie  ^Ka« 

',  wai,  fer  lea  yean,  one  of  the  mlottten  of  tha 
Tba  "  PubHe  Subecrlplloa  Library,"  conialmnt 


iothaAhbaypar,ln1TBK.    The  annual  a^aauneot 
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Aon*  lo  InprrrTB  tb*  nftvlflHMn  of  tlttt  rtrw.    A  railwAJ, 
imn  mil  Ktofnw  Farrr.'  A  rallwa}  l^on  Glutow  put« 

Tht  GlMiow.  FUih^  »Bd  JotmMOB  CuuJ.  «)>»«d  tn 


iHr.  u.  BiunUeliim  or  wtoluu  of  <ini.  or  coa. 
,  alum,  nuriawat  pouili.  uhI  nlahKaor  aBUDnla 


S^uS 


ax 


t.  uhT  tnltihKa  or  aBUDDla 


rllammurj  noraaoalauni  bat  lb*  An 
fotrad  on  tt  iha  kaiponaiM  privHafoof 
'  KMlDR  I   loam.  U  Ih*  H.  of  C.     lUiilalcrod  nlan  lo 
1IU9.M>,  ].!<».     A'cblbald  Hatlln  t-vi..  a  naU?a  ol  lb* 
'    bar..  Ii.  and  bai  bHu  lor  loiaa  rcan.  lu  part,  rrprtoenl. 

1 1  Dfallclaatet.  I'habcpr.livoTonirdb/aiTOTQat^^bailJkoa, 
:  !  r<rfr«d  (tool  KmllE*.  Iba  upluJ  of  Iba  abUo,  to  Pdalar, 


1,I00,CMK.  CD  l.XO.WW.     About  3,1)V  loc 


fotland.  Al  (be  BtlomKlon,  thli  pfopenr  pauad 
iID  the  bandi  of  a  brailrh  or  Iha  bnue  of  UamlLloe, 
ov  rapTfbnilcd  by  Ihe  MarqaLi  of  AbaToon^  h  wboa* 

tnalaad.     I'allltt.  Id  IIU.  waa  Trnilarlj  ooiulituttd 

I  Palil<v'-''hat  Ma^  bam  atceruiHd  W  »a  dBn>lT  ■ 


PALERMO. 

dgwofwiaplitlhtatTi.  la  the  MM<ori«l  ImD  trt  pr«- 
aamdftagmnti  of  varloiM  marblM,  *o.  { and  in  tlM  rojal 
Mliet «« twoiBdeBt  braoM  rMBS,  broo^  thltb«r  flrom 
sprnm^  iBd  ttkl  to  hero  bMB  bmAo  by  Aichlmodat  I 
{imftk'i  SkilM,  p.  71.) 

In  Um  od^iboiirhood  art  OMDir  flno  ■pgclmom  of 

Mooriih  archltectttroi  Um  priodpal  beint  ue  Swacfloic 

ftNtren  of  KutM,  now  used  at  cavalnr  bamdu ;  and  the 

Um,  a  paltee  erected  In  the  9tli  or  lOth  ceotory,  tcUl  in 

food  repair,  and  ooeasiooaUv  UMd  at  a  rojal  realdcooe. 

Near  Um  latter  la  a  Capochln  cooTeoC,  vkh  a  «ada- 

werf,  or  receptacle  for  t)>e  recepckm  of  dead  bodlae.    A 

royal  reddeoee,  in  the  Chlneee  s^le.  etande  outside  the 

walb, Dear  M.  PeUefrinot  and  about  10 m.  B.  Palermo. 

Bear  tbe  bav,  k  La  Bavaria,  the  favourlu  rasldeoee  of 

BMnrSidUannoblea.  Sereralof  theTillaeof  tbenobilH^ 

are  riddr  adorned,  twch  t^  nature  and  art :  that  of  Prince 

Pd^QOie,  bowever,  la  cUe^jr  noted  foriuetatoeaof  all 

•ortsofaMMtert. 

Palerow  k  tbe  eee  of  an  arcbbbhop,  wl»o  la  primate  of 
SJdl7 ;  tbe  eeat  of  an  Intendant  and  council  of  intendeocr  I 
I departBMBtal council;  arapremecourtorjuetioe,  with 
I4jadfes;  a  dril  and  criminal  court  for  the  tt^endenqr, 
md  a  trjbonal  of  comiperce.  It  baa  a  uniTertitj,  tbe 
teoood  la  tbe  Neapolitan  dom.,  atteoded  by  about  600 
itodeoti,  coaeprlatnf  eereral  eminent  namea  amooc  tea 
ntifeeeort.  It  baa  a  library  of  upwarda  of  10»000  tou.,  a 
vintinf  preei,  eereral  mnaeuma ;  but  only  a  few  lecturea 
ire  firen.  and  tbe  education  ie  wortbleea  in  the  extreme, 
'alormo  bae  alio  a  hif  h  fomale  eemlnery,  eecond  to  that 
4  Naplee ;  a  cirtlem  of  nobtea,  an  epiacopal  aeminary, 
ad  many  inferior  adKwls ;  numeroua  diaritiea,  Inrbiding 
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larm  bo^itale,  a  lunatic anda  foundling  aeylnaa,  boueee 
( Indaetry  for  meodieanta,  ftc. ;  public  batba,  and  eeveral 
ubilc  iibrarlee  and  edentiflc  aaaodatione.  Silk  menu- 
ictnree  were  eetahiielird  l»ere  in  tbe  llth  century,  and 
liey  etill  form  the  chief  brandi  of  manufbcturtng  in- 
wiry.  tlMMigfa  much  leee  lourlahing  than  formerly, 
lottoo  fabrlce  are  also  produced,  with  oil-doth,  leather, 
■c  ;  and  there  la  here  a  glaae  work,  the  oonr  one  in 
icUy.  The  tunny  tsbery  employs  flrom  900  to  lOuOboata, 
ad  3,000  Isbermen.  But  the  principal  resources  of  ttie 
ibab.  depend  on  Palermo,  being  tbe  residence  of  tbe 
iceroy  and  the  seat  of  govemment,  and  on  her  trade. 
Ite  latter,  indeed,  la  but  trifltaig.  compared  to  what  it 
ouU  be  were  Sicily  under  an  enllgbtencd  goremment, 
ipable  of  calUn«  forth  its  vast  resources.  But  eren  at 
raaent  it  la  for  from  InconalderaMe.  Tlie  great  articles 
'  export  are  shmnac,  Aruiu  of  rarlous  terta,  including 
-angas  and  leoBOiu,  wine,  manna,  brimstone,  Ac  Sub- 
inediaa 

•taieraent  of  the  Qiiantiiles  and  Values  of  the  principal 
Articles  exported  from  Palermo  in  1847. 


Ankim, 


T««al 


Q«MUtl«. 


8,641 

1,400 

1(M.9«) 

1,3lM) 

10,700 

160 

actio 

40,091 
1.440 
6,818 

fO,/>tl 
1,190 

f,7M 

•7.937 

WJM* 

807r'^tf4 

4,700 

57.000 

144,t94 


ValMhi 


4,881 

M7 

14.156 

IS/)00 

1/)6D 

809 

88,464 

8.019 
«Pi80 
11419 
4,A7t 
9,387 

798 
11,835 

15.t60 
97,355 
1,350 
817 
17,386 
19,5«7 
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H  the  abore,  goods  to  the  amount  of  108,468/.  went  to 
U.  Statea  of  America :  108,6761.  to  Great  BriUln  and 
coloalaa :  94,0811.  to  France ;  1,576/.  to  the  Baltic ; 
tV.  to  Bolgiom  aAd  Germany ;  UjSbU,  to  the  Italian 
toe ;  and  IS,970i<.  to  other  countries. 
'b«  Importa  consist  principally  of  sugar  and  other  co- 
ial  producCa ;  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  woollen  fobrlcs ; 
th«nware,  hardware,  and  othar  manufactured  goods ; 
stuflb,  apiikea,  Ac. 

'he  dtT  ftiods,  derlred  principally  from  landed  pro- 
t7,  tiM  Mod-tak,  and  taxea  on  consumption,  are  said 
mooot  to  about  100,0001.  a  year :  but  lor  many  years 
:  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  tnis  sum,  and  the  city 
9w  deeply  in  debt. 

icillan  writers  Iwre  made  many  abanrd  and  ridiculous 
ementa  concerning  the  foundation  of  Palermo ;  but 
nuMt  raUaoal  and  geotraily  receired  opinion,  con. 


by  the  antbority  of  ThucTdides  and  Polybhas,  is. 
that  it  was  founded  t^  a  colony  of  Pbonlciana ;  the  beauty 
of  the  sitaation,  and  the  eooveoience  of  tbe  port,  whence, 
as  already  seen,  it  derired  lu  name,  being  powerful  ta- 
ducementa  to  a  tradhig  people,  to  make  it  a  settlement. 
iTkmofd.  lib.  tL;  PoipMfi^^ib.  I  cap.  S8.)  It  subse- 
quently fell  Into  tbe  bands  of  ti>e  Carthaginians,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  dominions.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  tbe  first  Punic  war,  it  passed  into  tiie 
bands  of  ti>e  Romans,  who  establislied  a  cokmy  in  It 
{Strmho,  lib.  tL),  oonferred  on  it  various  prlTileges,  and 
allowed  it  to  be  goremed  by  Its  own  laws,  in  a  sobse- 
ouent  age,  the  Saracens  made  it  the  capital  of  their 
Sicilian  territories }  and  sfawo  their  tfanr,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  short  interrala,  it  has  been  the  capital 
of  Sicily.  It  was  the  residence  of  tbe  court  of  Naplee 
during  their  exclusion  from  that  dty  from  1806  to  1815. 
(SmytfA'a  SieOg,  70-89.  and  Apmmd. ;  Swmbmnut 
Brif4omtt  RmMteOt  8imomd;  Torn  Bmmm»er'$  Italm,  U.; 
Pari.  lUmprU,  tc.) 

PALESTINE.    8e«  Srmu  and  Palbstinb. 

PALHANPOOR,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  pror. 
Gttirat,  cap.  of  a  Mohammedan  principality,  88  m. 
N.N.W.  Ahmedabad.  Lat.  Mo  \V\  long.  TaosO'E. 
Pop.  10,000(?)  It  is  about  U  m.  in  drc., and  Is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall,  tanked  with  towers,  the  gates  being  do. 
fiended  by  ootworlu,  mounted  with  small  cannon.  It  is 
of  eonelderable  political  importance,  being  a  frontier 
town  on  tlie  deeert  aenarating  Gujrat  from  Sindeand 
Cutch,  and  on  the  mam  route  fktim  Rajpootana  south- 
ward. Tbe  state,  of  which  it  la  the  cap.,  extends 
fhan  80  to  40  aa.  round,  including  two  towns,  and  about 
180  Tillages,  and  producing  a  yearly  rerenne  of  about 
^  lacs  rup.    (HamMtm,  E.  J.  Gas.) 

PALM  A.    Set  Mamxca. 

PALMAS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
which  see. 

PALME,  or  PALMI,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom., 
WOT.  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Gulph  of 
Gic^SIAm.  N.E.  Reggto.  Pop.  about  7,000.  It  waa 
partially  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  but  baa 
since  been  restored.  It  is  well  built ;  its  streets  being 
regular,  and  its  houses  mostly  of  stone,  and  in  good 
taste.  In  its  centre  is  an  rtegantly  sculptured  and  well 
supplied  fountain.  It  has  some  manunietures  of  silk«i 
and  woollen  fbbrics,  and  tradea  in  oil,  liqueurs,  ftc. 
(Cra9fn*$  Tbtir,  SMl) 

PALMYRA, (the  Tadmor  of  tbe  Scriptures,  by  which 
name  It  has  always  been  designated  by  tkie  Aralis,)  a  cele- 
brated dty  of  antiquity,  and  tbe  cap.  of  the  region  of 
Paimyrene  in  Syria,  in  an  oaais  in  the  midst  of  deseru 
in  the  modem  pacb.  of  Damascus,  147  m.  S.E.  Aleppo, 
and  187  m.  8.S.W.  Damaaeus,  lat.  840  »'  N.,  long. 
380  48'  B. 

This  once  fkmoos  dty  Is  now  all  but  deserted,  not 
haTing  more  tban  100  inhaba.,and  it  derives  Its  wbola 
importance  flrom  its  classical  associations  and  the  num. 
her  and  magnifkence  of  Its  ruins.  Tbpse,  wbich  stand 
near  tbe  E.  decUrity  of  a  mountain  range  running  flrom 
N.  to  S.,  may  occupy  a  space  of  about  3  eq.  m.,  though 
it  is  profciable  ttiat  the  andent  city  extended  oTer  a  larger 
area,  excluslTe  of  the  tombs  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
adjacent  bills.  The  oasis.  In  which  the  dty  is  situated, 
is  traversed  by  two  streams,  which,  tho«igb  hot  and 
sulphureous,  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  not  dis- 
agreeable. But  the  water  used  in  tlie  andent  city 
was  of  the  best  quality,  being  brought  fhm  a  con- 
siderable  distance  by  a  large  subterranean  aqueduct,  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains.  Tbe  first  view  of 
the  dty  Is  described  by  •!!  trsTellers  as  extren»dy  mag. 
nificent.  **  On  opening  upon  the  ruins,**  says  Captain 
Mangles,  **  as  seen  ftom  tbe  Valley  of  the  Tombs,  we 
ware  much  struck  with  tbe  picturesque  eflBect  of  tbe 
whole,  presenting  altogether  a  moet  imposing  sight.  It 
waa  rendered  doubly  Interesting  by  our  haTlng  traTelled 
through  a  wilderness  destitute  of  a  single  building,  flrom 
which  we  suddenly  opened  on  these  innumerable  coiumna 
and  other  ruins,  ti>e  snow-white  appearance  of  which, 
contraeted  with  tbe  yellow  sand,  produced  a  Tery  strik. 
togeffcct.*'  (/rAy  oad  JfoNff/re's  TVoeW^.  p.  86S.)  Tbe 
nmis  are  not,  bowcTer,  to  be  compared,  as  respects  the 
sise  of  the  gates,  columns,  and  templM,  with  those  of 
Baalbec  and  Thebes ;  but  they  are  more  remarkable 
than  either  fbr  their  Tast  extent,  and  they  are  less  en- 
cumbered with  modem  fabrics  than  most  other  ancient 
remains. 

Tbe  ruins  now  extant  comprise  the  ArMments  of  two 
or  three  tranplea,  scTeral  gateways,  (one  oTwhich  is  more 
perfoct  than  the  reat),  colonnades,  sepulchres,  ftc.  With 
req»ect  to  tbe  antiquity  of  these  ruins,  it  is  difB- 
cult  to  form  a  couiecture :  the  tombs  are  eridently  the 
oldest,  but  eren  these  do  not  date  as  fkr  back  as  tba 
Christian  nra.  Tbe  other  buildings  are  considerably 
more  recent,  and  most  of  the  fine  and  expensiTe  edifices 
appear  to  haTe  been  constructed  during  the  three  ccn- 
tnriee  ending  with  the  reign  of  Dfodetian. 
On  approaching  tbe  dty  a  rained  moaqne,  built  by  the 
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Baraoeni,  IntrodoeM  th*  •trangvr  to  •  IIim  gatewaj, 
luiTlng  a  lofty  cmtral  arch,  flanked  bf  two  oChen  of 
•mailer  tlse*  which  lead  directly  to  a  grand  arenue, 
which,  firom  the  remaint,  mutt  hare  been  nearly  1  m.  hi 
length,  and  bordered  on  either  ikle  by  rows  of  Corlndilan 
•oliunnt,  of  wMch,  howerer,  only  114  now  remain. 
This  avenue  leads  to  a  gateway,  beyond  wMch  are 
ranges  of  pillars  supporting  a  friese  and  entablatnre, 
•nppoaed  br  Mr.  Addison  to  be  the  ruins  of  two  noble 
gateways,  ttiat  may  hare  led  ttam  the  central  arenue  to 
other  colonnades  now  entirely  destroyed.  A  circular 
colonnade,  of  which  eighteen  columns  only  are  now 
•Unding,  has  In  Its  centre  a  small  but  richly  ornamented 
building,  with  niches  for  statues ;  and  Immediately  be- 

{ood  it  are  the  prostrate  remains  of  a  magnificent  build- 
ig,  constructed  of  a  spedes  of  marme  superior  to 
that  found  in  other  parts  of  the  ruins.  It  appears  to 
have  comprised  two  very  large  rooms ;  but  whether  it 
were  a  temple  or  palace,  is  diflcult  to  determine.  By 
far  the  most  extensive  ruin,  however,  is  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  the  grand  entrance  to  which  was  sup- 
ported by  four  fluted  Ionic  pillars,  and  adorned  with 
rich  carvings  of  vine4eaves  and  clusters  of  grapes  In 
bold  and  qilrlted  relief,  beautMiUy  chiselled.  The 
outmr  precinct,  which  eodoses  a  quadrangular  space  of 
990  sq.  yards.  Is  formed  by  a  lofty  wall,  adorned  with 
pilasters  both  within  and  wttiioat.  Inside  this  eomrt 
are  the  remains  of  two  rows  of  noble  marble  pHlars, 
oach  S7  it.  hi  height,  and  another  row  of  columns  50  ft. 
in  height,  appears  to  have  encircled  the  temple,  which, 
however,  was  only  100  ft.  in  length  by  49  ft.  in  breadth : 
It  has  since  been  converted  into  a  mosque,  and  its  Inte- 
rior is  disfigured  .by  passages  flnom  the  Koran  written 
round  the  walls. 

The  sepulchres,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  Interest- 
tog  of  an  the  ruins,  occupy  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
surrounding  eminence,  some  presenting  mere  heaps  of 
rulMsh ;  others  half  fallen,  expodng  their  shattered 
chambers:  while  one  or  two  stfll  e»st  alasost  entire. 
They  are  Duilt  in  the  shape  of  square  towers,  ftom  S  to  4 
stories  in  height,  each  forming  a  sepuldiral  chamber,  with 
reoeiucs  divided  into  compartments  for  the  reception  of 
ttie  bodies.  Some  of  the  chambers  are  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  sculptures,  in  almost  per- 
fset  preservation,  executed  In  high  relief ;  the  walls  are 
of  wnlte  stucoo,  and  the  ceilings  are  divided  into  dla- 
mond-shaped  compartments,  delicately  ornamented  with 
white  stars  on  a  mue  ground :  over  the  doorways  are 
tablets  with  inscrlptioiu  both  In  Greek  and  Palrnvrene. 
A  fsw  of  the  streets  may  be  traced  with  some  difficulty, 
and  the  foundations  of  houses  are  distinguishable  in  some 
places  t  but  not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  old  walls  de- 
stroyed by  Aurellan,  though  a  wall  still  exist*  that  has 
been  made  of  materials  firom  the  sepulchres,  and  was 
probably  erected  soon  after  the  demolition  of  the  older 
fortifications.  Tlie  inscriptions  are  botti  in  Gre^  and 
to  the  unknown  Palmyrene  language  t  all  of  those  on  the 
columns  are  honorary,  geoerauy  to  the  eftct,  that  the 
senate  and  people  inscrn»ed  them  in  honour  of  an  in- 
dividual whose  pedigree  is  given  through  several  gene- 
rations.  The  Inscriptions  on  the  tombs  are  in  Ore^ 
and  tolerably  perfect.  Fac-simile  copies  of  them  are 
given  In  the  great  work  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins, 
which  also  oontahis  drawings  of  all  the  principal  build- 
ings of  Palmyra. 

Hiirlorif.  —  The  earliest  accounts  of  the  existence 
of  Palmyra,  are  derived  fhm  the  sacred  writings,  which 
■rate  that  **  Solomon  built  Tadmor  In  the  wlldemess 
and  aU  the  stone  dttes  which  he  built  in  Hamath  '* 
(t  Cbron.  viil.  3.  4.) ;  and  his  motive  for  thus  founding 
ft  was,  according  to  Josephus,  **  because  in  that  place 
were  fountains  and  wells  or  water.  He  gave  it  the  name 
of  Tadmor,  which  is  still  prevalent  among  the  Syrians ; 
but  the  Greeks  name  it  Palmyra.'*  iAnt,  Jutf.  I.  viM. 
ch.  6.) 

PUny  has  nodced  the  city,  and  the  peculiarities  In 
its  situation  to  which  it  owed  its  rise  and  Importance: 
Pmlmyrm  wrht  n<MU$  sAw,  OMliit  ioU  ei  aquis  mms- 
mis ;  watto  wtUqme  mmhftu  orenii  imeUutH  agrtmj  oe 
syfaf  terrii  eMtmptm  a  rermm  natura,  privata  torU 
wter  tfwo  imptB'iti  mmshm,  Rontwtomiit  ^AffAowatewf , 
H  prima  (m  ditcordfm  temptr  mirimque  curm,  (BiH, 
Not.,  Ub.  V.  can.  9ft.)  The  fertility  of  the  oasts  round 
Fahnyra  made  it  a  suitable  situation  for  a  small  town ; 
but  Its  position  In  other  respects  was  stIU  more  advan- 
tageous, from  its  being  the  re«ting>place  of  the  caravans 
between  the  Persian  gnlph  and  the  great  dtles  on  the 
Bnphrates  and  Tigris,  and  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the 
potts  on  ttieMedlterranean.  '^"'^P*^^*  became  a 
piindhpal  emporium  of  the  commerce  between  the  Bastem 
and  Western  worlds  t  and  to  this,  no  doidit,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  wealth  and  importance  to  which  she  early 
attained.  Belag  situated  between  the  eaapires  of  Rome 
and  Parthia,  it  was  an  object  of  great  importance  with 
the  Pahnyrenians  to  pieseife  a  strict  nemralky,  and  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  them  both.  But  after  the 
vloloriaa  of  TnOu  had  establkhed  tha  unqnaatioDable 
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Wanoe  of  the  Roman  arms,  Fahsyra  became  • 
dependency  of  Rome,  and  attained  to  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  **  it  was  during  that  peacelbl  period,  W  we  asar 
Judge  firom  a  few  remalntng  liiscrfptioBS,  that  the  Fal- 
myrenians  constructed  those  temples,  pdlacea,  and  por- 
ticoes* of  Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles,  have  deserved  tlw 
curiosity  of  our  travellers."    ( OiMom.  cap.  9.) 

The  most  splendid  period  of  the  nistiDry  of  Faterm 
was  that  wlii<^  Immediately  preceded  her  fklL  v^ 
lerian,  emperor  of  Rome,  hiaving  been  made  prisonur 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  Odenathus,  a  citiaen  of  Pal. 
myra,  who  had  attained  to  the  principal  direction  of  her 
afairs,  joined  the  Roman  forces,  and  bad  a  large  aharw 
in  avenging  the  Insnlt  offered  to  the  vamie$tf  of  Room. 
He  attacked  the  Persians,  drove  them  heyvmd  Che  Ba- 
phrates,  penetrated  as  fkr  as  their  capital  ctty  Ctesiphosi. 
captared  the  treasnres  and  women  of  the 


king.  For  these  services,  the  senate,  with  tiie  appro* 
batlon  and  applause  of  the  Roman  world,  ooofefTod  on 
Odenathus  tne  ttUe  of  Augustus,  and  associated  bin 
In  the  empire  with  GalUenus.  These  honours,  however, 
he  eaioy^k  only  for  a  brief  period,  betog  soon  after  (a.o. 
96S.)  assassinated  by  his  nephew.  T^  vacant  lliiima 
was  selaed  by  his  young,  wulike,  and  beantifU  widov, 
the  fhmous  Zeoobla,  who  broke  the  allianoe  with  the 
Imbecile  Gallienus,  and  assumed  the  tlUe  of 
Queen  of  the  East.  The  accountt  that  have 
to  us  of  tids  extraordinary  woman  are  so  very  _ 

that  we  may  not  unreaaonaUy  suspect  tliem  of  bcln§ 
exaggerated,  in  the  riew,  perhaps,  of  enhancing  th« 
merit  of  her  conqueror  Aurriian.  But,  that  she  waa 
highly  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  **Her 
manly  understanding  was  strengthened  and  adorned  bf 
study.  She  was  not  Ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
possessed,  in  equal  perfection,  the  Ore^,  the  Syrlae, 
and  the  Egyptian  languages.  She  had  drawn  op,  tat 
her  own  use,  an  epitome  of  Oriental  history,  and  f^ 
miliarly  compared  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Plat«^ 
under  the  tuition  of  the  sublime  Longtnus.  The  sae» 
ecss  of  Odenathus  was,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to 
her  ineomparable  prudence  and  fortitude."  (GiMow.) 
ZenoMa,  who  boasted  of  being  the  descendant  of  Cleo- 

Eatra  and  the  Ptolemies,  sent,  after  the  deaih  of  her 
uslMmd,  on  pretence  of  this  relationship,  an  amy  Into 
Kgypt,  which  she  annexed  to  her  dominions.  But  her 
troo|M  were  unequal  to  a  contest  with  the  disciplined 
legions  of  Aurellan.  After  being  defeated  in  9  great  bat- 
tles, Zenobia  shut  herself  m>  in  Palmyra.  But,  seeing 
that  it  must  fall  into  the  bands  of  AuraliaB,  she  at. 
tempted  to  make  her  escime ;  and  being  intereepled  to 
her  flight,  the  dty  soon  after  surrendered.  The  victor 
sullied  the  glory  of  his  conquest  by  ordering  the  exe- 
cution of  Longinus,  author  of  the  famous  treatise  on 
the  sublime,  and  other  advisers  of  the  unfbrtunato 
queen ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  dty  was  treated  with 
great  lenity.  Unhappily,  however,  as  soon  as  it  waa 
understood  in  Palmyra  that  the  emperor,  with  hto  cap- 
tive princess,  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  the  dtiacns 
rose  in  rebellion,  and,  having  massacred  the  Roman 
governor  and  garrison,  proclaimed  their  independeswe. 
The  Instant  Aurellan  heard  of  this  revolt,  he  at  ooc«, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  bMan  to  retrace  bis 
steps,  and  hastened  to  the  Ill-fated  dty  with  an  Irre- 
sistiMe  force,  and  an  Insatiable  thirst  for  vengeance.  The 
sequel  may  be  learned  fhmi  his  own  words : .—  MwMerAtu 
mm  aepercrmuit  H^mniet  oeddtmrnt^  teme$  JugmtawimmB, 
rutticoM  fnUretmimtu :  cui  terras^  eui  tirbem  detmcep*  re- 
linquennut  Pareemhtm  e$i  Hi  qui  remtmaemmt,  (Ae- 
Hut  Vopitcm  in  Hi$t,  Amgmsi.,  p.  218.)  At  the  same  tlow 
the  walls  of  the  dty  were  rased  to  the  ground,  and.  In  the 
words  of  Gibbon,  **  the  seat  of  commerce,  of^arts,  and  e< 
Zenobia,  gradually  sunk  into  an  ol»scure  town,  a  triUac 
fortras,  and,  at  length,  a  miserable  village.  ZenoUa  her^ 
self  was  taken  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Aurriian, 
who,  however,  behaved  towards  her  with  a  generous  de- 
mency  seldom  exerdsed  by  the  andent  conqverors,  mid 

S resented  her  with  an  elegant  villa  at  Tibur,  where  the 
yrlan  queen  insensibly  sunk  Into  a  Roman  matron,  her 
daughters  married  Into  noble  families,  and  her  race  was 
not  yet  extinct  In  the  fifth  century."  {DttUme  amd 
Fall,  H.  44— 4a)  Palmyra  afterwanb  fUl  with  the  sur- 
rounding  ccHraby  under  the  power  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans t  but  history  b  entirely  silent  respecting  the  causes 
and  period  of  iu  total  desolation.  ( Ireod  mm4  Dmmkhu 
om  the  Rmtm$  qf  Falmmrmt  A4Si$om*»  Dmmm 
Palmyra,  ii.  Sg4~.398. ;  trby  amd  Mamgk'M 
p.  969— 967.;  Mod.  Tram.) 

PAMIBRS,  a  town  of  France,  d£p.  Aridga,  can.  ar* 
rond.,  on  the  Ari^,  1 1  m.  Folx.  Pop.,  in  IMS,lkfm  It 
is  well  situated,  and  is  generally  wed  built  and  laid  out 
The  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  the  bishop's  pa. 
lace,  a  CarmeUte  convent,  the  couit-boose^  and  a  large 
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strojred  bjr  the  buccaneer  Morgan  in  1(>70.  Shortif  after 
which  the  exlsUng  city  was  commenced.  {Dampttr't 
FopOMett  1.  cap.  7..  *c. ;  HaU't  Voiiage$,  ii.  144—163. ; 
HuuAMt.  Nowefie  Espagru,  Me  ed.  I.  pp.  SI 7— 231. ; 
ZJo^  in  G€og.  Journal^  i.  8&,  Ac,  and  in  Thne$  of  De- 
cember, 1850  i  Ckevatier,  mtr  L'Istkme  de  Fanama,  105— 
137.  *c.) 

Cotonv  qf  Darien —  The  place  marlted  New  Edin- 
burgh, In  Arrowimlth**  map  on  the  W.  coait  of  the 
Gulph  of  Darien.  derived  itt  name  from  iu  being  the 
lite  where,  in  1698,  the  Scotch  attempted  to  form  a  tet- 
tiement.  This  colony  was  projected  by  a  Scotch  gentle- 
roan  of  the  name  of  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  waa  lealously  patronised  by  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  who  formea  a  Joint  stock  company, 
and  subscribed  large  sums  to  carrr  the  project  into 
elTect.  It  was,  however,  extremely  ill-suited  for  a  coun- 
try in  the  then  situation  of  Scotland;  and  provoked 
the  well-founded  hostilitr  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Cne  bitter, 
though  unreasonable  and  unfounoed  Jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish West  India  merchants  and  ihtp-owners,  who  either 
were,  or  pretended  to  be,  seriously  alarmed  lest  this  new 
settlement.  In  an  unoccupied  and  unhealthy  country, 
should  seriously  injure  their  commerce  and  navigation. 
The  selfish  opposition  of  these  interested  parties  to  the 
project,  having  been  abetted  by  the  English  parliament, 
the  king  disavowed  the  company,  and  even  issued  orders 
to  the  governors  of  the  West  Indian  and  American  colo- 
nies, charging  them  not  to  permit  any  intercourse  with 
the  Scotch  at  Darien  I  In  consequence  of  these  vin- 
dictive measures,  and  of  the  threatened  hostilities  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  settlement  was  abandoned. 
This  event  was  most  acutely  felt  by  the  Scotch,  whose 
pride  was  mortified  by  the  nillure  of  a  scheme,  of  the 
success  of  which  they  had  formed  the  most  exaggerated 
expectationt ;  and  many  of  whom  were  ruined  by  the 
loss  of  the  sums  they  had  embarked  in  the  protect.  It 
farther  inflamed  the  existing  prejudices  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  against  the  projected  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
which  happily,  however,  was  not  long  ader  effected. 
{Laing'i  Histttty  qfScoOand^  iv.  961—277.;  Burners 
Hiitory  qfkis  Own  Times,  ill  299,  &c.  ed.  17A8.) 

PAN  lANY,  a  commercial  town  and  sea-port  of  British 
India,  Presld.  Madras,  prov.  Malabar,  on  the  Paniany 
river,  38  m.  S.  Calicut.  It  has  numerous  mosques,  being 
principally  inhabited  by  Moplays,  or  fishermen  of  Ara- 
bian descent.  It  exports  teak,  cocoa-nuts,  iron,  and 
rice  ;  and  imports  wheat,  pulse,  sugar,  salt,  catechu,  and 
•pices ;  but  the  mouth  of  its  river  is  closed  by  a  bar 
which  only  admits  boats  of  small  burden. 

PAPA,  a  considerable  market-town  of  Hunganr,  be- 
yond the  Danube,  co.  Wesprlm,  82  m.  S.  B.  Vienna. 
Fop.,  in  1837.  13,232.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
has  a  large  castle  lielonging  to  the  Esterhaxy  family. 
It  has  numerous  churches ;  Rom.  Cath.,  Lutberau.  aud 
Calvinistic  colleges ;  manufactures  of  earthenware,  glass, 
and  paper,  and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

PAPAL  STATES  (THE),  STATES  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  or  POPEDOM,  an  independent  countrr  of 
Europe,  occup]ring  the  greater  part  of  Central,  with  a 

Cirtion  of  N.  Italy,  being  principally  comprised  between 
t.  41°  and  45°  N.,  and  long.  1 10  and  14°  B.  ;  having  N. 
Austrian  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Po ; 
W.  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  8.  and 
S.E.  the  Neapolitan  dom.>i  and  N.E.  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
very  irregularly  shaped  ;  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  from 
iu  N.  to  its  S.  extremitv  may  be  about  270  m.  Its 
breadth  is  very  various.  Area,  17,218  sq.  m.  The  pop., 
inc.  about  10,000  Jews,  amounted  in  1843  to  2,908,115. 
The  country  is  subdivided  Into  legations  and  delega- 
tions. 

The  Apennines,  which  intersect  the  papal  territories 
nearly  In  their  centre,  have  here  an  average  height  of 
■bout  4,000  ft. ;  but  Monte  de  la  Sibilla  rises  to  7,210  ft. 
{Bruguiire)  \  and  several  other  peaks  are  not  greatly 
inferior  In  elevation.  The  prova  of  Perugia,  Spoleto, 
Camerino,  and  the  others  constituting  what  was  formerly 
called  the  March  of  Ancona,  are  those  principally  co- 
vered with  the  ramifications  of  the  Apennines,  wnich. 
In  this  part  of  Italy,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Adriatic 
than  the  Mediterranean,  leaving,  however,  an  extensive 
plain  on  either  side :  that  on  the  N.,  between  the  Po  and 
the  Adriatic,  comprises  the  legation  of  Ferrara,  and  the 

{greater  part  of  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  &c.  It 
ncludes  the  VtMi  di  Comtnachio,  a  very  extensive  marsh, 
but,  with  this  exception,  is  highly  fertile  and  oroductlve. 
The  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  Apennines  is  or  still  more 
ample  dimensions,  embradnff  all  the  vast  undulating 
tract  kiK>wn  by  the  names  <m  the  Campagna  and  Ma- 
rerome,  extendmg  between  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  ft-om  the  firontiers  of  Tuscany  on  the 
one  hand,  to  those  of  Naples  on  the  other.  The  S.  por- 
tion of  this  great  pUin,  or  that  next  Naples,  consists  of 
the  district  called  the  Pontine  Marshes  (an.  Pamplmm 
Pmimdes),  which,  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  ex- 
pended upon  It,  is  still  very  impmeetly  drained.  We 
have  elsewhere  ftilly  described  the  present  state  of  this 
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vast  and  naturally  ft>uitful  plain,  faroooa  in  antiqaitf  tar 
its  fertility,  but  now,  unhappily,  the  aeat  of  pestlMoe 
and  death.    (See  anti,  p. 57.) 

The  Po.  which  forms  their  N. boundary,  is  the  lar^cflt 
river  of  the  Papal  Sutes ;  but  by  far  the  meet  celebrac«d 
is  the  Tiber.    The  latter  rises  at  St.  Albonigo  in  Tkss- 
cany,  and  runs  generally  &  or  S.  E.,  but  with  a  very 
tortuous  course,  to  within  about  26  m.  N.N.E.  Rooae. 
whence  it  flows  mostly  S.  S.  W.  to  its  mouth  in  tbe 
Mediterranean,    15  m.    below  Rome,  after  an    cnttiv 
course  of  about  200  m.     Before  entering  the  aea  the 
Tiber  divides  into  two  arms,  enclosing  the  small  island 
of  Isota  sacra.    At  Rome  the  greatest  breadth  of  tbe 
Tiber  is  oniv  about  400  ft.,  or  scarcely  one  third  part 
of  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Biackft-iars  BrUigv, 
and  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  Seine  at  Parte.     It 
is   justly  entitled  to  its  ancient  epithet  Jlamu^  beinig 
almost  eonstantly  loaded  with  ydlow  mud,  tnm  the 
crumbling  and  disintegration  of  its  banks.     Its  prioeiMl 
aflBuents  are  the  Topino,  Nar,  and  Teverone  on  the  left 
or  E.,  and  the  Chlana  on  the  right  bank.    It  is  navigabl« 
for  boats  to  near  Perugia.    Except  the  Tiber,  no  river 
of  any  consequence  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  in  tiiis 

Kart  of  Italy.  The  country  to  the  B.  of  the  Apeonlnee 
as.  however,  a  great  number  of  rivers,  though  none  of 
them  be  of  any  very  considerable  magnitude,  fallinc 
partly  into  the  Po  and  partly  into  the  Adriatic.  Sev«nJ 
of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  lalces  are  in  the  Papal 
Sutes,  as  those  of  Perugia,  (an.  Imcus  Tkrasimemmt^ 
Bolsena,  and  Bracciano,  (which  see).  The  lakes  cif 
Vico,  Aibano,  Nemi.  Gabii,  &c.,  though  insignificant  In 
point  of  size,  are  interesting  from  the  clattical  asao> 
ciations  with  which  they  are  connected.  They  are 
situated  in  a  mountain  region,  and  evidently  occupy  the 
cniters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Geoiogv.  —  The  primary  rocks  in  the  Apenntne  region 
consist  mostly  of  serpentine,  mica,  clayslate,  and  quarts. 
Gneiss  is  met  with  in  various  places  along  the  ooasC 
Mountain  limestone  is  frequent,  and  indeed  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  consists  of  calcareous  formatiooa  ; 
but  the  region  round  the  cap.  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  atwunds  with  volcanic  products,  as  sulphur,  ahmi, 
&c.  Rome  is  principally  built  of  volcanic  tufa,  which 
composes  the  general  soil  of  the  Cantpagna.  Some 
sulphur  springs  also  exist  at  Poretta,  N.  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  vanous  kinds  of  mineral  springs  are  conmoa 
elsewhere. 

Climate.  — >  In  the  legations  N.  of  the  Apcnnina,  the 
thermometer  often  sinks  in  winter  to  1(P  Reaumur, 
and  oranges,  lemons,  &c.,  do  not  flourish  In  the  open 
air.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  Papal  States  Is  cua- 
ated  within  the  2d  Italian  r^on.  Vegetation  is  here 
scarcely  interrupted  at  any  p«iod  of  the  year.  The  air 
in  the  mountain  districts  is  pure  and  salubrioos ;  bat 
the  plains  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are  at  that  season  very 
unhealthy  :  the  latter  especially  are  subject  to  malaria. 
The  origin  of  malaria  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dla- 
pute,  and  we  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  circum- 
stances that  have  conspired  to  reduce  the  Campagna  to 
its  present  all  but  desert  state.  (See  OMii,  p.  57.)  In 
antiquity  it  was  t)ordered  along  the  shore  by  dense 
forests  ;  and  it  is  believed  bv  many,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  woods  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  increase 
of  malaria.  '*  The  ancients,"  sajrs  M.  Simond,  -  planted, 
or  preserved  these  woods,  under  an  idea,  probably  erro- 
neous, thnt  they  screened  them  from  certain  winds  oar- 
ryiug  noxious  vapours  ;  but  though  mistaken  as  to  their 
real  mode  of  agency,  they  were  quite  right  in  snpposinf 
them  useful.  To  the  destruction  of  the  wooos  the 
Increase  of  solstitial  fevers  lias  been  clearly  traced ; 
the  one  having  uniformly  followed  the  other.  Dorlnf 
the  decline,  also,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  cm- 

Eire,  those  stupendous  aooeducts.  which  in  earlier  time* 
rought  whole  rivers  to  Home,  having  been  broken  and 
overturned,  in  some  places  poured  their  waters  over 
the  land,  which  became  a  marsh  ;  and  the  populatioo, 
diminished  by  wars,  was  further  and  stiU  more  re- 
duced by  pestilence.  The  country  became  more  oa- 
healthy  as  it  was  lees  inhabited ;  In  the  course  of  a  lew 
centuries  the  millions  of  ancient  Rome  dwindled  down 
to  30,000 ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  16th  century,  under 
Leo  X.,  that  the  scanty  pop.  grew  more  numerous. 
Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  malaria  la,  that  saody 
ridge  gradually  thrown  up  on  both  sides  the  mouth  ot 
the  Tiber  fur  many  leagues :  various  outlets,  natural 
and  artificial,  are  thus  choked  up ;  and  hoice  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  formerly  confined  to  a  narrow  space  oeer 
the  promontory  of  M.  Circello,  now  extend  under  other 
names  all  along  the  coast.**  (Tbmr  im  Itabf,  pp.  880— 
359.) 

AgrieoUmre —  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  S90.000 
nbSiof  productive  land  (about  2,655,000  aerea,  or  Um 
than  4  ONUt  of  the  entire  surftoe),  242,000  are  arable, 
162,000  In  mature,  14,600  In  vineyards,  1,400  in  gardens. 
ACm  uid  170,000  in  woods.  In  the  Marieh  of  Anoone,  and 
other  mountainous  districts,  and  rooDd  the  towns  and 
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YtBtfa.  both  the  properties  and  tenm  are  smell ;  bat  It 
h  ocEenrtaa  In  the  Cempegne  end  tbe  plalo  of  Botogna. 
The  whole  of  the  CanoMgna  U  divided  Into  about  eoo 
cetatcs.  Tarring  from  500  to  1,000  hectares  aid  upwards 
each.  Tbelargestof  these  rest  estates,  which  are  mostly 
held  in  mortmain,  belongs  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter. 
The  value  oTlaad  Is  rerr  varkras ;  the  rent  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  Taries  from  |  to  4  scmM  per  hectare.  Bejrood  the 
marcmme,  as  the  pop.  Increases  In  densltj,  the  rental 
rises  to  perh^s  SO  scodl  per  hectare,  for  land  on  which 
Ch«e  are  <^Te.  Tine,  or  mulberry  plantations ;  or  where 
there  are  adjacent  markets  for  corn.  In  the  nelghboor- 
hood  of  Borne,  where  the  land  Is  rented  at  a  fixed  price, 
It  readily  sdls  for  40  years'  purdiase ;  while  lands  formed 
on  the  metayer  principle  do  not  generally  sdl,  owinc  to 
the  grtter  dufllculty  of  coQectfaig  the  rent,  for  more  than 
n  or  S6  years*  pardiaae.  LjumIs  m  the  maremme  are  fre- 
quently rented  by  middlemen,  who  underlet  them  In 
imaUer  portions  to  the  actual  eultlrators.  But  speaking 
generally,  land  Is  everywhere  held  under  the  wietaper 
qntem,  the  occupyer  psnring  a  certain  proportion,  gene- 
rally  a  half  of  tne  produce,  to  the  owner.  The  soil  Is 
mostly  fertile ;  but  owhtf  to  the  badness  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  oppreises  the  occupiers  with  irUudidous 
taxes ;  the  want  of  capital,  skiU,  faidustry,  and  markets ; 
the  Ignorance  of  the  cultivators,  the  number  of  holidays, 
and  uie  prevalence  of  the  metayer  system,  agriculture  is 
In  the  BMMt  wretched  state.  The  implements  of  bus- 
•andry  made  in  the  country  are  as  rude  as  those  de- 
scribed Iqr  Viigfl ;  and  heavy  custom-house  duties  prevent 
tbe  introiductlon  of  improved  implements  from  abroad. 
The  cultivtfed  part  of  tlie  maremme  produces  wheat, 
aaaise,  beans,  and  vines ;  but  the  lands  often  lie  follow 
for  from  9  to  7  years ;  and  Mr.  Madaren  states  that,  from 
what  fen  imder  his  observation,  not  I  acre  in  8  Is  under  1 
the  plough  or  hoe  (Notes  on  Itatp^  68.)  In  the  more 
populous  and  best  cultivated  parts  there  Is  usually  an 
annual  change  from  spring  arasses  to  com  produce ;  but 
by  for  the  greater  part  of  this  region  Is  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. Formerly  all  the  farms  were  let  with  a  considerable 
stock  of  horses,  cattle,  kc. ;  but  the  proprietors,  when  in 
want  of  money,  parted  with  them.  In  whatever  direction 
the  traveller  may  enter  the  Campagna  from  Rome,  he 
would  pass  over  at  least  from  90  to  80,  and  frequently 
from  50 to  60  m.,  without  meetina  with  a  single  field  cul- 
tivated by  resident  inhabs.  In  met.  though  it  embrace 
an  area  of  about  4,000  sq.  m.,  or  2Ji60,000  acres,  it  is  not 
supposed  to  have  a  resident  pop.  of  more  than  16,000  or 
18,000  inhab.,  mostly  wandrrlng  shepherds.  There  is 
on  each  estate  a  cataU^  or  large  Duildine,  where  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  kept ;  but  neither  bakehouses 
nor  kitchen  gardens  exist  throughout  the  whole  tract, 
the  labourers  beina  wholly  supplied  at  a  few  scattered 
depots  with  provisions,  sent  tntther  from  Rome.  The 
shepherds  are  In  about  as  depressed  a  condition  as  pos- 
sible ;  tiiey  have  a  sickly,  cadaverous  appearance ;  their 
dothing  con»ists  prindpally  of  sheep-skins,  worn  with 
the  wool  outside ;  and  they  sleep  either  on  the  ground 
In  the  open  air,  or  In  some  of  the  ruins  with  whidi 
tbe  country  Is  strewed.  Tliev  are  paid,  not  In  money, 
but  in  cattle  pastured  with  those  of  the  former.  The 
harvests  in  the  Campagna  are  reaped  by  peasants  (h>m 
distant  mountainous  districts,  who  come  to  it  in  com- 
panies of  from  20  to  100  individuals.  Even  In  fovourable 
seasons,  i  or  4  part  of  their  number  are  attacked  bv 
fever ;  and  in  unfiealthy  seasons,  the  proportion  is  mucn 
larger.  Many  die  in  the  hospitals  of  Home,  or  in  the 
Campagna ;  others  perish  on  the  road  home ;  and  others 
again  return  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
diays  a  prey  to  intermitUmt  fever,  or  other  diseases 
brouglit  on  by  the  climate  ;  and  yet  such  Is  tbe  poverty 
of  tite  pop.  in  tbe  mountainous  districts,  that  the  chance 
of  realising  a  few  scudi  continually  tempts  new  adven- 
turers to  undergo  the  same  risks. 

In  IflOO,  on  the  esute  of  Prince  Rospigliosi  at  Zaga- 
rolo,  land  was  let  out  at  a  low  fixed  rate  in  lots  of  a 
rubbio  each  (about  4|  acres)  to  the  peasantry  to  culti- 
vate as  they  pleased ;  and  this  plan,  it  Is  alleged,  had  the 
best  results.  Cultivation  extended  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  Zagarolo  into  the  plain  beneath  :  and  the 
climate  of  the  neighbourhood  was  improved.  Were  such 
a  plan  followed  round  the  other  centres  of  civilisation,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Campagna  would,  probably, 
soon  lose  a  portion  of  Its  desolate  and  pestilential  character^ 
but  neither  the  proprietors  nor  farmers  sliow,  in  general, 
much  disposition  (or  change  or  improvement ;  and  till 
tbe  govemmoit  and  public  economy  of  the  state  be  com- 
pletely changed.  It  were  idle  to  expect  that  they  should 
evince  any  such  disposition.  In  order  to  arrest  the  de- 
population of  the  Campagna,  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  1802. 
laid  an  Impost  of  5  pauii  per  rubUo  on  the  uncultivated 
land  immediately  round  the  towns,  and  deducted  5  pauli 
per  rubbio  from  the  tax  on  cultivated  lands.  But  this 
miserable  attempt  to  extend  industry  by  fiscal  r^ula- 
tfons  (though  it  utpears  to  be  «>provra  l^  M.  8ismondi) 
necessarily  failed.  The  regulation,  which  never  was 
acted  upon,  speedily  became  obsolete ;  and  the  peasantry 
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of  the  Campagna  generally  remafai  In  the  same  condltloQ 
as  before  the  French  hivasion.  {BimmmdJ,  Mt^e$  smr 
rSeomomie  FoUtiqtte,  U.  11—128.) 

In  the  mountainous  parU  pf  the  Papal  8tat«s,  where 
the  country  is  divided  Into  small  forms,  and  rather  thicklj 
hihabKed,  pease,  beans,  and  kitchen  vegetables,  which 
form  a  large  profwrtion  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry,  oc- 
cupy most  psiit  of  the  land ;  the  remainder  being  appro- 
priirted  to  wheat,  malse,  ftc.  Little  skUl  Is  evinoed  la 
Mriculture ;  the  crops  being  generally  raised  only  for 
the  supplv  of  tbe  cultivators,  no  one  thfaiks  of  raising 
those  prodocts  for  which  his  land  may  be  the  best  fitted, 
till  after  he  has  provided  an  adequate  supply  of  grsin  or 
other  produce  tor  the  use  of  his  fomiiy.  In  the  moun- 
tains  near  Rone,  white  crops  are  taken  frxm  the  grounds 
for  2  or  8  years  successivdy,  without  any  manure  being 
applied  to  the  land ;  S  crops  of  wheat  may  be  succeeded 
by  malse  or  kidney  beans  for  2  years,  and  once  In  5  or  fi 
years,  a  crop  of  hemp  or  fiaz  la,  perhaps,  raised.  The 
grain  Is  trodden  out  by  horses,  snd  winnowed  by  hand, 
immediately  after  harvest  The  wages  of  a  man  In 
harvest  time,  amount,  at  Pc^l,  to  about  2  panls  a  day, 
with  bread  and  piquettet  or  weak  wine;  but  they  are 
generally  higher  the  nearer  the  district  to  the  cs^iltal. 
The  henismen  In  the  Apennines  take  charge  of  the  cattle 
belonging  to  manr  different  persons,  and  tend  them  on 
tbe  mountains,  night  and  day,  receiving  at  the  end  of 
the  season  payment  txom  each  proprietor,  at  the  rate 
of  2  scudl  per  month  for  every  oeon  of  cattle.  Besides 
bread  and  ptjueUe^  the  food  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
mountains  principally  consists  of  cheese  from  go^s'  or 
ewes*  milk,  onions,  garlick,  and  other  vegetables,  and 
polenta,  a  kind  of  hasty.podding,  made  with  malse,  pulse, 
*c.  Goats*  fiesh  and  pork  are  sometimes  eaten  by  tbe 
labourers,  but  very  little  other  animal  food.  {OnUkmm't 
Three  Months  in  the  Mountahu,  7—66. ;  ^e.) 

The  provs.  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Romagna,  and  those 
forming  the  March  of  Ancooa,  produce  rye,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  malse  In  abundance.  Rice  Is  grown  In  the 
legs,  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  but  there  only.  Hemp 
and  fiaz  are  cultivated  along  the  Adriatic ;  and  saflhm, 
coriander,  aniseed,  woad.  and  great  quantities  of  kitchen 
vegetables  hi  the  same  districts  and  the  N.  provs.  The 
export  <^  hemp  is  supposed  to  averaae  80,000,000  lbs.  a 
year.  Tobacco  Is  grown  in  several  places,  especially  at 
Chiaravalle,  near  Ancona ;  but  being  a  government  mo- 
nopoly. Its  culture  is  confined  within  narrow  limits ; 
Serristorl  states  that  for  100,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  exported. 
1,000,000  lbs.  are  Imported.  The  sugar-cane.  Indigo,  and 
cotton,  are  cultivated  near  Terradna,  though  neither  be 
grown  to  any  great  extent.  Olive  plantations  were  long 
among  the  most  productive  Investments ;  but  they  are 
now  less  so  than  those  of  the  white  mulberry.  The  olive 
is  abundant  in  the  8.  provs. ;  and  though  the  Roman  oil 
be  badly  made,  and  mostly  consumed  at  home,  a  million 
lbs.  have  occasionally  been  exported  In  fovourable  years. 
Vineyards  are  said  not  to  yield  returns  propcntloned  to 
the  outlay.  The  vine  is  tolerably  well  cnaltivated  hi  the 
vicinity  of  Velletri ;  the  plants  In  regular  lines  being 
tied  to  treillagM  of  large  reeds  ;  but  the  most  esteemed 
growths  are  the  light,  white,  muscadel  wines  of  Orvieto 
and  Montefiascone,  near  Viterbo ;  they  do  not,  however, 
bear  transport  well,  and  are  seldom  met  with  out  of  the 
country.  The  timber  of  the  dense  forests  In  tbe  deleg.  of 
Viterbo  is  not  turned  to  much  account  tnm  the  distance 
of  markets,  and  is  cut  priiKipally  for  smelting  Iron  ore, 
making  charcoal,  Ac.  Cork  trees  abound  In  the  country 
about  Cistema,  Velletri,  &c. 

The  rettHnu  of  live  stoch  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  rural  industry.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
the  Papal  States  is  estimat«Hl  at  2  000,000.  There  are  two 
varieties  ;  the  negretti,  a  small  short-legged  variety,  In 
every  respect  resembling  the  breed  of  Dauphlny,  except 
that  their  wool,  though  good,  is  chocolate-colouriBd ;  and 
the  poutUe.  a  variety  with  vrooi  of  a  whiteness  almost 
equalling  that  of  tbe  breed  of  Aragon.  Still,  however,  it 
would  seem  from  the  statements  of  Serristori  that  the 
total  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  wool  exported  from  the 
Papal  States  does  not  exceed  800,0001bs.  a  year,  sent  to 
Tuscany,  Piedmont,  France,  and  En^and.  llie  ewes 
are  mostly  kept  for  their  milk,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  lambs  are  killed,  the  mutton  not  being  good.  About 
1,000,000  lbs.  cheese  and  400,000  lamb*  skins  are  an- 
nually exported,  principally  to  the  other  sutes  of  Italy. 
Cattle  breeding  Is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Po,  in  the  provs.  Bologna,  Perugia,  Ac. ;  and 
about  40.000  oxen  are  exported.  Many  buflhloes  and 
hogs  are  kept  in  the  marshes  ;  and  about  100,000  ox  and 
buflhlo  skins  are  annually  exported.  The  horses  are 
mostly  of  good  breeds,  and  are  exported  to  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy.  Goats  are  extensively  reared,  their  fiesh  and 
lamb  being  the  prhidpal  animal  food.  In  Perugia  and 
other  delegs.  great  numbers  of  poultry,  and  in  Forll, 
Macerate,  etc, 
and  its  Agric. . 
QnUuHn ;  Srmond 
Politiqnei  Serristori^  Statist,  d* Italia,  Partvl.; 
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'     lltnnna.  ind  H  k,  <n  Ibg  AdriMk  port*,  ad  ott* 
[tilbt  hi  propDrtloD-     Thi  tmnjiUtiDn  ot  much  booki  ■■ 

la.  polWcil  taooay.  at  phllaupbi.  Ii  of  coona  JmT 

luhcturlni  InduBrr,  hlfh  diillfi  an  leHcd  on  Dambei 
u»4  goodi  >li«1  lIDinrtod.  Wmllaa  clolb,  asolla 
md  mUon  hliricx,  ud  mnbrtn,  w  lOD  «■  ;  dwil  <m 
iMtaftt^  cMUiu.  M  K. ;  and  ponelun,  30  to-  p«t  TOO  Lb*. 
The  brindpal  kflatl  of  tbv  rorrtgD  tmle  uv  Aoctmrn  OBd 
:Hi1U  Vivchl*.  In  IB»,  1J99  ibli*,  sT  Elw  wnv^ 
urdn  or  S8,Ma  ton,  nlUi  cupM  of  Itw  t3m  « 

,UD  ihlpt,  buidsn  lUL^canmLcLwedoutoTAalatHr- 

AoHUiiEl  iTf  knt  lB«Kf  [cnxnul,  =  b.  SU.  ali^ 
addlfUtdlntoKfiH^udlcntHlaatal.  I^TIaui 
Mrs  or  pound  or  13  OAd*  ukd  5M  diuuri  =  b«utv 
loi.srainl.    TlH»iirrbofwlH,g(sllio«aU.iBdltt 

SIIMU  — iboot  IS  iidlj.i  tlw  bulla  of  oil  amutM 
y  M  boKnU.    Tba  Rgmvi  tool-ill-T  Edf.  IncbB; 

ill«  -•  I6SS  En(.  T«nli.  Goanlli'  Iha  mewm  dI 
tove  lift*e  leH  cuMcU/  Uud  tboH  oTUw  N.  lociOau- 
TMr  Oo^rnkmaU  !•  wIhIIt  •ceUnUnlal.  PO  oh  Mat 
IMbte  ta  111 ■DTclrtI  oBoi  obs  ha  Dot  atuload Iht 

>M«  Id  lU  dirkil  aHol^BenU.  Ho  iTuidilcd.  W>- 
nr.  b*  tha  nifh  C^ota  or  Caidlula.  rf«HWs( 
bout  A  mnibtn;  indlEa  (UObnnt  bnncho  of  Iha 
uSnSuluini.  Bach Jat. uid ddwH'^mcd b( 
i»rdii*al,  ■tilitod  br  1  u«fuon»  mid  ■  cdwkU  »f  4 
tdlrMuali  Domlnataa  bv  the  pom,  balf  of  wbov  an 
han(«l  aiirjr  ft  T«n.    Tbejilriidiinkn  of  Um  Unpinl 

H  judleUaaoBn ofUa DoblUlr  BUit  bJ'^i^lMd  b* 
aa  pope>  and  an  iiil4(ct  w  Iba  gtnoral  l&iri.  In  Hci 
ID.  of  a  dala*.  tfaera  b  ft  tribunal  of  piinurT  jurladlctfaB, 
MlkA  alw  daddaa  <B  amal  en  CRtaln  i>iau«UjUlm 

lOH  eonrti  an  piMk.  but  Ibn*  U  so  Juir.  TlHiaan 
coBita  of  appeal.  1  at  Bolofna,  I  al  UieorU,  and  I  la 
lofBOi  and  a  aunnm*  Iribuo^  of  Inal  nooK-Ihalaf 
[rrUlBK8iMttHA<H,wlUiaila(le]iidcei  giribouliif 

SB  and  iu|lalneT,  and  a  moiildpiil  nunell  oltmi  II 
>  W  BiaBi..  accordlnf  to  tha  pop.  Tho  lui  In  bna 
rsKnluiljFtboHet  Iha  Juuiaiu  coda  1  butlhaacp* 
ai  pomr  In  altar  or  aooul  taj  prarioui  law,  aad.  vhiih 
.  iDconnuablji  ironab  tba  prorinclal  Indna  ban  «- 
iBilra  ilb^^onarT  powen.  CilailDd  jirooaadlnia  ta 
■t  Papal  Statoa  an  rair  dllat«r  i  and  In  all  oaaa  Iba 
xuiad  !•  thnwn  Into  prlno.  wbanc*  tlwro  li  no  llbcn- 

Hnrlau|iilHu.at  vhom  Mo  bad  Iioaa  natlcud  (f 
HaloMa,  M(  of  ether  othnai  ^riut  tbo  panan,  Ml 
r  buralaiT.  ud  Ijm  of  other  oObDCaa  aBdnai  pr^pnlr 
Id  Ti  of  Mala  eftnea.    Brlfaadateb  leaa  IWanepI 


■a  Vdlein 


(  Hie  lair  an  eauallr  dcAietlte  (  val  aiim"*' 
other  arinin  el  rMeoca  are  dyi;  tatte  piaet 

— ,^,  Jm  parpetralon  bolofl  avor  hroi^lit  to  jliitlea. 

'he  whole  traine  of  fDrvnuaant  li.  ]a  bat,  a  daau*  of 

Od  the  Ml  er Jl»i>1eoIl.  tba  illaiiulea  of  church  do. 

la  Ihntti  of  tba  Pa^  Stalae  tbere  an  so  isnr  ihaa 
BKhbtabepe'andiebbbau'ieai,  and  It  Li  mlautt' 
lal  tai  Rome  than  la  i  dvcnaao  for  ererr  tan  ^ 
lUaa.  llliBaadleM  toadd  lEal  Cbli  npor-abondaw 
'  Hiaiti,  tnilead  of  proaietbiii  rBli|l«i  and  monUlr. 
I  In  bet,  a  prinetoni  cawa  of  their  low  itala  bi  Ihe 
tf.  Tba  aaliranrdniorliBaBI  of  Um  Papal  eouit  It. 
nrenr,  at  piaHnit  hl(^  decoroui.  "TbaHtlnaH 
laitron^  and  dlifncaTuL  vhea  Iha  Fi^aa  had  lo  laaai 
ibbawa,  and  IboH  nnhnl  bulll  u  mapf  ipkadH 
ilacat  and  taiaa.  nlltd  b;  the  Kcaaai,  In  deriiliiii, 


■  Rome  iiBi.  in  183».  BIleniM  bj  M*  tlndenu  (SnrO- 

ri}  i  that  ol  BologDa,  which  raokv  la  It^r^  Hfood 

uaaou  i  thai  or  I'erWa  bj  about  NOi  and  thaaa  ri 
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Cmmka,  NicwtU,  Md  Urbteo  bf  aboot  IN 

AltofMlMr,  opwirdiof  MOO  ftnteitt  UMUMlHr  altead  the 

oaiTwiUiM.  {JomnuU  ^  EOiumrtom,  vHi.  MO  )    Ttwra 

ai«  Tirloai  oth«r  high  coUmm  In  RonM.  te.,  th«  prio- 

ctaii  oT wbkh  ii  th*  Qngorim  (m«  Romi).    SMOsdary 

•aooli  tiltt  ia  OKMt  town* ;  iMt  ttera  Is  bo  general 

tfttmt  of  •Itnmtary  ImtrucUoa,  and  it  baa  bewi  eati- 

■•(ed  that  oeljr  I  In  60  of  tlie  pop.  attend  pubUc  acboota. 

The  tradi  it.  that  cd«ioacloD  In  the  Papal    State*  t* 

ki  Um  BKMt  degraded  ttate  Imaginable.    It  U  wboUy  to 

tin  hank  of  tat  clergy ;  and  la  condocted  on  tke  piiii- 

dpit,  if  «•  mar  oo  caU  it,  of  tmboing  the  pupil*  wltb 

nit  fronnt  pmudicc*,  and  of  proocriMng  every  atody  or 

pvtuit  that  Bight  tend  to  expand  or  eDllfliten  their 

aUnda,  or  oiake  them  acgoatnted  with  their  rights  aiid 

dotiei.   Tk«  oniTersity  education,  exeeptlng,  perhafM, 

ia  w  &r  a*  reipeeta  medicine,  is  altogether  contemptible. 

Btco  theology  ia  not  efllciently  taai^;  and  philosophy, 

Cics,  and  politteal  ecuumny  are  a*  liule  reUabad  ua 
e  a*  ia  NorooMK 
lliooaosoraMpoftbepreaaUserere  hi  the  extreme; 
aod  the  gas«ttM  publisbed  In  the  diftrenl  towna  insert 
Bothioff  not  approred  br  the  censors.    The  Journals,  of 
arhlrh  tbrre  ars  several,  devoted  to  SeOe*  LgUrn,  aa> 
tiooities,  the  floe  arts»  ftc,  being  under  a  leaa  severe  sur* 
vdllaoco,  occasionallT  dlapli^  originality  and  learning; 
hot  the  literature  of  the  Roman  States  1^  like  their 
{overnment,  emasculated  and  imbedle.    **  The  Eternal 
City  prohlbita  all  the  best  works  on  mental  philosophy, 
flbc  has  not  one  eminent  man  of  sclenoe ;  and  if  she  had 
a  Caviar  or  a  Bacfcland.  she  would  not  perasit  him  to 
leetore  or  to  publish  his  discoveries  to  the  world  tUi 
they  had  been  auhiected  to  the  pruning  knife  of  some 
ignorant  censor.    Tlie  apathy  and  timidity,  the  dread  of 
indepradent  thinking  aod  free  inquiry  manifested  by  the 
Pqial  government,  aaami,  however,  to  admit  of  easy  ex- 
planatien.    Its  dogmas,  lu  rites,  its  principles  of  action 
were  framed  hi  accordance  with  the  oftintoos  of  the  ISth 
century.    It  does  make  some  change*  silently,  by  drop- 
pfog  a  tern  untenable  preteoaiona ;  bat  it  can  nuke  no 
great  and  aaarked  change  without  abandoning  ita  pro- 
fessed character  of  beinc  the  depository  of  imasutabla 
truth.    The  rulers  of  Rome,  therefore,  ftndhig  them- 
selves nnable  to  raise  up  tiielr  old  Instltutloos  to  the 
level  of  modem  knowledge,  endeavour  to  keep  down  this 
knowledge  to  the  level  of  their  institutions.    They  see 
the  props  and  stays  of  tlieir  system  dropping  ofl^  and  one 
source  of  fnfluence  fialling  after  another,  and  their  pru- 
dence  counsela  them  to  shut  out,  as  far  as  they  can,  the 
li^ht  which  Is  sapping  their  authority,  and  to  look  upon 
innovationa,  even  of  the  most  harmleiu  kind,  with  sus. 
picion.    Tbay  are  reli^oos  ComtennUiwet  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  th«  term.*'    ( Mtfdarm'a  Notes  ois  Jiatg,  p.  97.) 
OkaHtabU  IngtUmUoiu — The  Papal  States  are  literally 
•verruD  with  all  klnda  of  ekariUMe  huiUmiiona.     In 
Rooao,  aapeclnlly,   the  sums  expended  on  charitable 
Cotindationa  are,  in  proportion  to  Its  extent,  twice  as 
large   aa   In    Pari*;   so  tb^  as   Serristori  exclaims, 
*  Dovrebbe  ere4erti  eke  uegU  SUM  Pont^fid,  e  moUo 
lA  As  MUmm  mom  etUteete  mendiciU.*'    {Siatitt,  p.  SO.) 
3ut  nowl»er«  sure  the  pernicious  consequences  of  to- 
[iacriminnte  charity  better  exem]rfilled  than  in  the  Ro> 
lan  Statoa,  where  mendicity,  wretchedness,  and  want 
reTaii  to  a  frightful  extent.    The  universality  of  beg- 
ar  V  ramoTes  all  S4*nse  of  shame ;  and  a  large  proportion 
r  Che  pop.  are  degraded  enough  to  prefer  subsisting  on 
ma  to  making  any  attempts  to  provide  for  themselves, 
here  ia  a  mtomti-di-pieta^  or  goTemment  pawn-broking 
tabliahment,  with  a  capital  of  330,000  scudi,  to  Rome  ; 
id  oChera  in  moat  of  tne  iwincipal  cities ;  where  also 
rings'  bank*  have  been  established  with  considerable 
ccess.     (.Botrriu^s  Rep.  pp.  SB— 90.) 
rbe  army,  \t  ao  Tt  may  be  called,  is  under  the  direction 
a  cardlnal-preaident.  and  a  board  of  8  general  ofllcers ; 
i   conafated.  ia  18S6»  of  a  permanent  force  of  14,000 
n,  C10»7G0.  bifaotry,  3,339  cavalry,  kc.);  and  a  body 
reaerve  aiMl  national  guard,  together  amounting  to 
W  men. 

Phe  principal  fortresses  garrisoned  by  the  Pope  are 
ae  Of  Rome,  CIvlta  Ve^b,  Urbino,  Castel  Franco, 
rracina,  and  Ancona:  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
peror  of  Auatria  has  the  right  to  garrisoo  Ferrara  and 
nmachlo. 

'he  taxea  are  very  heavy,  and  are  impoeed  to  the 
at  poaait»le  maimer.  The  principal  consists  of  a  land 
;  beavrj  duties  are  also  laid  mi  most  articles  con- 
ed In  towna  and  villages ;  and  all  sorts  of  grain, 
*pt  rje-,  nualae,  barletr,  and  oats,  pay  a  heavy  tax 
n  ground  at  the  mill.  Salt,  tobacco,  alum,  and 
of,  are  n»onopoUes  in  the  hands  of  government.  The 
>ma*  dutlea  stfe  probably,  however,  on  the  whole,  the 
:  oppressive  and  injurious.  The  lottery,  also,  not- 
»tan<ilns  its  demoralising  influence,  is  a  f«>riile  source 
irenue  ;  sumI  contrlbutps,  In  fact,  about  one  tenth 
of  the  entire  public  revenue  ! 
ftor^m  ~—'  Tbe  rise  of  the  Popedom  as  a  temporal 
r  daoos  tk-om  7S6,  when  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks, 
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toeeited  the  pope  with  tiM  exarrhato  of  Raveana }  ta 
which  Charlemagne  added  tlie  provs.  of  Perugia  aod 
Spelato.  Beaeveoto  was  given  to  the  pope  l»y  the 
ensparor  Henry  III.  to  lOSSjandtollOlthemarchlooesa 


Matilda  of  Tuacany,  bequeathed  to  the  holy  see  the 

erovs.  fomtog  the  '*  Patrunaoy  of  St.  PMer.'*  In  1S97, 
orii  aad  the  rest  of  Romagna,  and.  In  1364,  Bologna. 
h*came  portions  of  the  Papal  Dominioo  ;  andat  ttieeiM 
ef  the  l^h  centurv  the  pope  acquired  (kill  Jurlsdictioa 
over  Rome  and  Suiaa.  Ferrara  was  aoquirad  to  IDM, 
Urbino  In  1696.  and  Orvleto  to  1649. 

The  French  Invaded  the  States  of  the  Church  to  1797. 
after  which  tlie  N.  legation*  were  annexed  to  the  Cisal- 
pine republic.  In  1796,  Rome  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  In  1810  the  whole  of  the  Panel  States  were  included  to 
the  ktogdom  of  Italy.  Since  1816,  most  part  of  the  pope'* 
former  dorainkma  have  been  restored ;  but  hia  authority, 
espedally  In  the  N.  legations,  is  tax  Arom  being  well 
establiahed,  aod  his  power  as  a  temporal  priaea  depend* 
wholly  on  the  support  given  him  by  Austria. 

Sinee  this  paragraph  was  written,  11  years  j«o,  the  Papal 
Statea  have  been  the  theatre  of  soose  stogolar  events. 
The  preaaot  Pope,  having  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,on  the  16th  of  June,  1846,  took  the  title  of  Ptos  IX. 
It  would  appear,  in  so  far  as  an  opinhm  mav  be  formed 
firom  hi*  proceedings,  that  he  is  a  llbenil  minded,  theugb, 
perhaps,  rather  a  weak  man.  The  coauneneemeot  of 
bis  pootiflcate  was  diaracterised  by  some  cooslderabia 
refwms.  Tliese,  however,  though  probably  as  much  aa 
could  be  undertaken  with  anv  prospect  of  advmtage  by 
the  Papal  govarament,  served  only  to  unsettle  the  mlnda 
of  the  Italhina,  aad  to  inftanse  the  passions  of  the  Carbo- 
nari, and  other  headloog  revolutionists.  In  this  sUte  of 
things  the  revolution  of  Paria  to  1848,  and  the  sobsa- 

auent  ootbreak  to  Vienna,  had  a  powerfiil  toftuence  In 
se  peninsula,  and  especially  in  Rome.  The  moderate 
reCDrms  of  Plus  were  despised,  his  ministn'  (Count  RomI ) 
was  assassinated  to  open  dqr,  and  he  was  himself  obUaed 
to  seek  his  safety  by  fUght  from  the  country.  By  what 
appears  to  be  a  curious  oootradictloo,  he  ha*  been  r»> 
stored  by  the  arms  of  the  only  goverameat  called  tato 
existence  by  the  revolutions  of  1848.  A  powerfU  French 
fbree  havtog  arrived  at  Roane,  in  1849,  laid  siege  to  the 
oity,  which  they  took  after  a  re*istance  prolonged  by  the 
anwilUngneas  of  the  besiegers  to  take  any  maasurea 
against  the  town  that  might  compromise  Its  igreat  re- 
awains  of  andeat  and  nsodem  art.  Tite  Pope  returned 
to  the  Vatican  on  the  lith  of  April,  1800 ;  but  it  is  diffl- 
cult  to  say  how  long  he  would  coottooe  there  were  the 
French  force  withdrawn.  But  it  1*  not  dlikult  to  see, 
but  obvious,  that  the  oniy  safls  and  reallv  eAcient  Italian 
reftormer,  must  be  an  Intelligeot  genenu  like  Nap<4eonr 
at  the  head  of  100^00  foreign  troops. 

PAPUA,  or  NBW  GUINBA,a  very  large  Island,  or 
perhaps  a  denae  cluster  of  islanda,  to  the  B.  Archipelago, 
third  division ;  bMween  the  equator  and  the  9th  deg.  of  S. 
lat.,  and  the  130th  and  I50th  degs.  of  B.  long. ;  havtog 
N.  and  B.  the  Padflc  Ocean,  W.and  8.  W.  the  sea  in 
which  GUdo,  Coram,  the  Aroo  !«les,  ke.,  are  situated, 
and  S.  Torres  Straits,  separating  ft  fhaoa  Australia.  It  Is 
indented  by  several  deep  bays ;  but  even  its  coast  Itoe  is 
in  many  parts  imknown,  and  its  interior  has  baen  but 
little  explored,  and  is,  to  £Mt,  a  terui  HaeognHa,  The 
coast,  viewed  tnm  the  sea,  rises  gradually  Into  hUls  of 
considerable  ^vatloo;  but  no  mountains  of  any  re- 
markable height  have  vet  beak  discovered.  The  whole 
island  being  covered  with  palm  trees  and  timber  of  a  large 
size,  little  can  be  said  respecttog  its  soil,  which,  however, 
if  presuaaed  to  be  fertile.  Tlie  coooa-nut,  the  two  species 
of  the  bread-firuit  tree,  |rine-^ples,  and  plantatos  are 
found  here :  nutmeg-trees  also  grow  wild )  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  produce  good  spice.  It  Is  said  that 
there  are  no  quadrupeds  in  Papua,  except  dogs,  wild  cats, 
and  hogs;  and  that  to  theB.ot  Gilolo  nohomedanimala 
of  any  description  are  to  be  found.  The  woods  abound 
with  wild  hogs,  which  the  natives  kill  with  spears  and 
bows  and  arrows.  In  the  use  of  which  they  are  very  ex- 
pert.  There  is  reaaon  to  believe  that  gold  is  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  Island.  The  natives  of  Papua  appear 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  races ;  those  in  the  W.  being 
Identical  with  the  negroes  of  the  B.  Archipelago,  while 
the  inhabs.  of  the  B.  part  of  the  Island  belong  rather 
to  the  sallow  complexloned  long-haired  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  iaee  Poltnbsia).  The  Papuan 
negroes,  of  whom  a  brief  notice  Is  given  to  the  art. 
AacHiPBLAOo,  EASTBaM  (1. 149.),  oonttoue,  for  the  most 
part.  In  their  original  state  of  nakedness  and  barbarism, 
devoid  of  homes  or  dnthiog,  and  subslsttog  principally 
on  the  precarious  produce  of  the  chase,  or  on  tne  sponta- 
neous products  of  the  forests.  On  the  N.  W.  coast,  which 
has  been  the  most  frequently  visited  by  Europeans,  the 
dwellings  of  the  natives  are  raised  on  posts,  as  in  othOT 
parts  oftbe  Archipelago  and  among  the  Ultra-Gangetio 
nations  of  the  Asiatic  coQlioent.  These  tenements  ac- 
commodate many  fiunilles,  who  live  to  cabins  on  either 
side  of  a  wide  common  hail  that  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  building.    The  cabins  are  miserably  fUmiabed ;  a 
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nut  or  two,  a  fire-place,  an  earthen  not,  with  perhapa  a 
china  plate  or  Datin,  and  some  tago  Soar.  At  th^  cook 
In  each  caUn,  and  hare  no  chimney,  the  iraolM  laituet  at 
everr  part  of  the  roof;  and  at  a  distance  the  whole 
bulldlnff  teems  to  be  on  fire.  Their  clothet  are  Tory 
ican^^Tout  thef  contrive  to  bedlam  themtelTet  to  a«  to 
attract  the  attention  of  European  obeervert.  Their  hair 
it  not  to  thort,  clote,  and  woolly  at  that  of  the  AfHcan 
negro,  and  tb<7  wear  it  buthed  out  round  their  beadt  to 
the  circumference  of  ^  and  8  ft.;  and,  to  make  it  more 
eztentUe.  comb  It  out  borisontall^,  occasionally  adorn- 
ing it  with  feathers. 

The  men  in  general  wear  a  portion  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  resrmbling  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth, 
fattened  round  the  middle ;  and  the  women  use  blue 
Surat  ^Mftat  in  a  tlmllar  manner.  Boyt  and  girls  go 
entirely  naked  till  puberty.  All  are  fond  of  glass  and 
coloured  diina  beads,  and  wear  them  about  their  wriit, 
Ac.  The  women,  at  generally  happens  among  savages, 
lead  a  laborious  life ;  and  Forrest  says  that  be  has  often 
seen  them  labouring  bard  in  fixing  posu  in  the  ground 
for  stages,  in  making  mats,  or  in  forming  pieces  of  clay 
into  earthrn  pots,  while  the  men  were  sauntering  about. 

In  the  interim  the  inhabs.  are  supposed  to  practise 
gardening  ^d  s<Mne  sort  of  agriculture,  as  thev  supply 
the  inhabs.  on  the  coast  with  food,  in  exchange  for  axes, 
knives,  and  other  coarse  cutlery.  The  natives  on  the 
coast  purchase  these  from  the  Malays  and  the  Chinese, 
particuiarlv  the  latter,  from  whom  they  also  buy  blue 
and  red  cloths.  In  exchange  the  Chinese  carry  back 
mitsoy  bark,  slaves,  ambergris,  sea  slug (McAr denier), 
tortoise-shell,  small  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  and  many 
other  species  of  dead  birds,  which  the  Papuas  have  a 
particular  method  of  dressing. 

The  Dutch  may  have  some  trade  with  Papua ;  but 
Mr.  Barl  says  that  no  intercourse  whatever  takes  place 
between  It  and  the  British  settlements  in  Australia,  Sin- 
gapore, or  elsewhere  in  the  East. 

The  Inhabs.  of  the  more  westerly  islands  of  the  E. 
Archipelago  buy  the  Papuans  for  slaves :  and  the  natives 
of  the  W.  coast  of  Papua  make  slaves  of  those  of  the  B. 
and  sell  them  to  strangers.  With  a  similar  view,  pro- 
bably, they  were  formerly,  and  perhaps  still  are,  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  in  areat  numbers,  and  make  war  on 
the  Inhabs.  of  Oilolo,  Ceram,  Ambloo,  and  other  islands 
sUII  farther  W. 

The  Arabians,  in  their  early  voyages,  appear  to  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  Papuans,  whom  they  con> 
stantly  describe  as  cannibals.  Papua  was  discovered  by 
Eur(^>eans  in  IMI,  and  fluently  resorted  to  by  the 
Portuguese  during  the  16th  century.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  Forrest,  McCluer,  and  other  British 
navigators  visited  it ;  since  which  it  has  been  but  little 
noticed. 

PARA,  formerly  called  Belfm,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Brasil,  c^».  prov.  of  same  name  at  the  confluence  of  a  con- 
siderable river,  with  the  great  sesluanr  of  the  Toceandns, 
or  Kio  Para,  on  its  S.  side,  opposite  the  island  of  Joanes 
or  Marajo,  estimated  about  GO  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
aOO  m.  W.N.W.  Maranharo  ;  lat.  |0  80*  S.,  long.  ASP  32' 
83^'  W.  Pop.,  estimated  at  20,000,  incl.  comparatively 
few  negroes.  It  stands  In  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  Brasillau  cities,  Its  streets  being  straight,  and 
the  houses  almost  all  uf  stone,  and  both  solid  and  ele- 

Bnt  The  cathedral,  and  governor's  palace,  are  said  to 
magnificent  edifices.  There  are  several  other  churches, 
btit  only  2  convents  appear  to  exist  at  present,  that  of  the 
Mercenarios  having  been  converted  into  barracks,  and 
th«  Jesuit's  college  into  the  episcopal  palace  and  semi  • 
nary.  Para  has  a  Judicial  tribunal,  ruval  college,  botanic 
garden,  hospital,  theatre,  and  arsenal.  The  harbour  is 
confined,  and  it  said  to  be  diminishing  in  depth  ;  the  ap- 
proach from  the  ocean  Is  also  rather  difficult,  and  it  is 
always  expedient  to  take  on  board  a  pilot  at  the  mouth 
of  the  sestuary.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
cocoa,  of  whicn  it  exports  atx>ve  35,000  bags ;  caoutchouc, 
of  which  it  is  the  principal  mart ;  with  isinglass,  rice,  drugs, 
and  cotton,  amounting  in  all  from  IbOfiOOI.  to  nojmi. 
a  year.  The  sugar  grown  In  the  neighbourhood  is  bad, 
the  soil  not  being  favourable  for  the  cane.  The  commu. 
nlcation  with  Great  Britain  is  principally  with  LlverpooL 
Ships  of  war  have  been  built  here ;  and  timber  used  to 
be  exported  to  Lisbon  (or  the  use  of  tlie  arsenals.  The 
climate  of  Para  is  very  hot ;  and  thunder  storms  occur 
almost  daily.  It  was  formerly  deemed  very  unhealthy, 
but  in  this  respect  it  has  latterly  been  materially  im- 
proved. {Mawe^M  Tra9.  Im  J9ras^  408, 404.;  Afod.  Trav., 
XXX.;  Diet.  G(og.) 
PARAGUAY,  an  Indep.  state  of  S.  America,  prind- 

Klly  between  the  Slst  and  27th  degs.  of  S.  lat.,  and  the 
ih  and  58th  of  W.  lung. ;  having  N.  and  E.  Brasil ; 
8.  B.  and  S.  the  territory  of  La  Plau ;  and  W.  the  lat- 
ter repub.  and  Bolivia.  Shape  nearly  oblong;  length 
N.  to  S.  about  460  m.  Estimated  area,  74,000  so.  m. 
Estimated  pop.  2.'W,00O  {Amerieam  Atmanaet  1850); 
principally  whites  of  Spuiish  descent,  native  Indians, 
ut'groes,  and  mixed  races  originating  fk-om  the  foregoing, 
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those  of  the  Indo-Spanish  descent  greatly  prMMiidar. 
ating.  Paraguay  Is  an  inland  peninsula,  indoead  B.  and 
S.  by  the  Parana  and  its  tributary  the  Y^uari,  and  W. 
and  N.W.  by  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Blanco.  A  OMian- 
tain  chain,  the  Sierra  Aaaambahy,  enters  VanmuKf  oa 
the  N.,  runs  through  it  near  iu  centre  to  near  lat.  XP, 
and  then  divides  into  two  teanches.  inclosing  tbe  basta 
of  the  TiblquarL  From  the  undivided  chain  many  rivera 
flow  on  either  side  to  Jutai  the  Parana  or  Paraguay ;  bat 
none  of  them  require  any  special  notke,  though  in  tbe 
rainy  season  they  are  all  swollen  so  as  to  inundate  a 
considerable  extent  of  country.  Respectingthe  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  see  Plata  (Rio  db  la).  There  is  but 
one  lake,  that  of  Ypao,  worth  mcntioD;  extenstva 
marshes,  however,  abound  in  the  W.  Tbe  climate  is 
temperate,  but  damp.  Paraguay,  in  point  of  fertility, 
forms  a  striking  aod  favourable  contrast  to  the  adHaceot 
|Muts  of  the  Argentine  republic.  It  is  well  wooded,  and 
diversified  with  undulating  hills  aod  verdant  valea.  Mr. 
Robertson,  who  entered  it  at  Neerobuc^l,  atates,  **  I 
was  gUd  to  meet  wiih  much  more  frequent  tracae  of 
cultivation  and  indiutry  than  were  to  be  found  in  the 


solitary  tracts  over  which  1  bad  heretofore  sped  mj 
notonous  way.  Whitewashed  cottage*  often  peeped  from 
among  the  trees,  and  around  them  were  considerable 
fields  of  tbe  cotton,  yucca,  aod  tobacco  planta.  Tba 
Indian  emu  and  sugar-cane  were  also  fkequeotly  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  term-houses  of  a  bettor  cha- 
racter than  the  cottaaes ;  and  there  was  abundance  of 
wood  and  of  the  prickly  pear.  With  tbe  latter,  tbe  cul- 
tivated country,  as  well  as  the  potrtros  or  paddocks* 
were  invariably  well  fenced."  (LeUenfnm  Pmragmtmt 
i.  250,  260.) 

Almost  half  the  entire  territory  is  national  property. 
It  consists  of  pa*turage  lands  and  forests,  which  have 
never  been  granted  to  individuals,  the  estaiee  of  tbe 
Jesuit  missions,  and  other  religiotu  corporationaj  and  a 
great  number  of  country  houses  and  Canning  eetabUah- 
ments  confiscated  by  the  late  dictator.  The  latter  paid 
great  attention  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  to  rendering  tba 
government  property  productive;  and,  by  so  dising, 
created  a  branch  of  revenue  which,  aided  by  time  and  a 
wise  government,  may  be  found  sufficient  of  itself  for 
all  the  wants  of  the  state.  He  let  a  part  of  tboee  lands 
at  a  very  moderate  rent,  and  for  an  unlimited  perio«L 
under  the  single  but  indefinite  condition,  that  they  alwula 
be  properly  cultivated,  or  turned  into  pasturago.  Oa 
other  paru  of  these  lands  he  established  largo  fkrass, 
where  thoiuands  of  cattle  and  horses  are  bred.  Tbese 
supply  the  cavalry  with  horses,  and  the  troops  with 

E revisions ;  besides  which,  they  also  fUmish  great  nuas- 
ers  of  oxen  for  the  constimption  of  tbe  c^iital.  For 
these  the  dictator  required  a  high  price,  and  would  allow 
no  one  to  undersell  nim.  The  farming  estahlislnnesrts 
were  objects  of  peculiar  solldfeude  to  him ;  and  every 
month  the  master  herdsmen  were  oldiged  to  asake  a 
detailed  report  coi.oeming  them.  (Rntmr  and  Lomg 
ckamp^i  Btign  qf  Frtmcia  m  Parage  174^^.) 

The  arbitrary  measures  of  Franda  certainly  produced 
a  saluury  result  on  farming  economy  at  large  ttirougbout 
Paragtiay.  Before  the  establishment  of  his  sway,  tte 
farmers  never  thought  of  cultivating  any  article  beyond 
tobacco,  tbe  sugar-cane,  and  yucca-root ;  while  the  ga- 
thering of  the  matd  or  Paraguay  tea  engrossed  almost 
all  bands.  In  1820,  an  extent  oi  country,  80  leagues  ia 
drcumference,  was  devastated  by  locusts,  and  a  famine 
impended  over  the  luhabs.  To  avert  thia,  the  dicistor 
compelled  the  proprietors  to  sow  a  second  time,  a  large 

Eortion  of  the  land  which  had  been  laid  waste,  and  the 
arvest  that  followed  was  most  abundant.  On  the  com- 
plete success  of  this  experiicent,  Franda  determined  to 
extend  his  measures  to  the  whole  country,  so  that,  ulti- 
mately, every  farmer  was  under  the  necessity  of  employ- 
log  himself  in  that  particular  branch  of  agrictilture 
which  the  dictator  pointed  out !  By  these  violent  regu- 
lations, which,  pernio,  were,  at  the  outset,  tlie  best 
suited  for  the  country,  a  total  change  in  its  rural  eco- 
nomy was  produced ;  it  is  no  longer  customary  to  Impost 
common  necessaries  flrom  Bueiu»s  Ayresand  the  adjacent 
provs.  The  migration  of  the  rural  pop.  has  l>eeo  for- 
bidden. Rice,  maiae,  yucca,  kitchen  vcfeuUes,  are 
now  ctiltivated  on  a  more  extended  scale;  and  the 
growth  of  cotton,  which  had  formerly  been  wholly  re- 
cdved  fk-om  Corrientes,  suffices  for  the  consumpdoo. 
The  breeding  of  horses  and  homed  cattle  lias  beea 
equally  encouraged ;  and  instead  of  reodving  cattle  ttem 
Entre-  Riot,  as  previously,  tbe  fkrmers  have  now  a  sur- 
pliu  stock.  The  prohU>iti<m  to  interfere  with  the  fbrests, 
and  the  total  siupension  of  the  intercourse  between  Rura- 
guay  and  other  countries,  contributed  very  much  to  pro> 
duce  these  results,  as  they  turned  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  all  the  Industry  which  used  to  be  ^iplled  to 
navigation,  the  cutting  dovru  of  timber,  and  the  ooUectkm 
of  the  fferba  mati. 

The  latter,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  the  leaf  of  the  IUm  Para- 
gsMiyatstfr,  an  evergreen  aboot  the  siae  of  an  orange- 
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tre^,  growinf 'wltdand  to  gnat  abaadaDc*  in  the  deiue 
forests  In  Um  N.  and  B.  pror*.  to  which  the  natf  m  re- 
sort in  gTMt  nonbers  for  Iti  coUectloo.  It  b  difllcult  to 
peneCrmto  tfa«  countrj  where  tt  U  found  t  but  the  proAU 
derived  frma  the  article  are  ample,  I*arafaa7  tea  being 
In  at  generaJ  demand  throughout  La  Plata,  Chili,  and 
nanjr  part*  of  Pern,  as  the  teas  of  China  are  in  Europe. 
ks  collectloo  is  undertalien  bj  mercluuits  in  Atsumptioa, 
who  each  emploj  a  matter- work  man  or  abflita4or,  and 
from  about  90  to  ftO  peons,  the  master  providing  axes, 
knives,  tobacco,  mules,  built  for  slaughter,  and  other 
provisions,  with  mooer  adranced  to  him  by  the  mer' 
dumt.  The  boughs  of  the  ytrba,  with  the  leaves  at- 
tactiad,  are  flrst  hewn  down  and  scorched;  the  leaves 
bring  then  roughly  removed,  and  dried  by  being  placed 
over  a  wide  arch  of  wood  work,  underneath  which  a 
large  ftre  is  kindled  ;  and,  together  with  the  small  twigs, 
ther  are  afterwards  ground  to  oowder  by  a  rude  woodtMi 
mil].  The  tea  is  next  weighed  and  stored  by  the  over- 
seer, who  pars  the  peoiis  for  It,  at  the  rate  of  2  rials  nr 
Is.  each  arroba  of  S6  lbs.  It  Is  nest  rammed  tightly  into 
bags  of  bull's  hide,  which  are  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
contain  from  300  lbs.  to  390  lbs.  each  :  and  in  this  stale  it 
foes  to  market.  Mr.  Robertson  estim^cs  that  for  tix 
months*  work,  the  peon  roar  obtain  about  57/.  in  wages  ; 
iKit  be  lias  run  in  delH  to  his  master  perhaps  121.  Itefore 
cMering  the  woods,  and  as  much  more  whiks  employed 
there,  for  neither  of  which  sums  he  has  got  half  the 
Talue.  Of  the  remaining  bal«ice  of  33/.,  he  spends  per- 
b^M  121.  In  ornaments  for  his  horse.  6/.  more  in  personal 
decorations,  and  the  rest  in  gambling,  to  which  all  are 
Tery  much  addicted.  **  In  a  month  the  peon  re-sells  his 
berse-fumiture  and  personal  apperel ;  and  in  a  fortnight 
after  eliat  be  Is  left  without  a  nuthlng ;  and  in  a  week 
more  he  is  to  be  found  again  naked  in  the  perkali*" 
i8okert$om*s Letter*,  I.  134^-150.) 

Mmmt^metmrti  received  a  considerable  impulse  fWmi 
the  dictator's  prohibition  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
people  bad  preriously  imported  cotton,  woollen,  and 
almost  all  otner  manufactured  eoods ;  and  there  used  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  good  workman  in  Paraguay.  But 
tiM  exerdse  of  uigenw^  was  excited,  not  only  by  neces- 
sity, bat  by  terror.  The  dictator  caused  a  gibbet  to  be 
erected,  and  threatened  a  poor  shoemaker  to  hang  him 
up,  because  he  bad  not  made  tome  belu  of  the  sise  he 
repaired ;  and  oooe  he  sentenced  an  unfortunate  smith 
to  hard  labour,  because  he  had  Improperly  placed  the 
s4tA<  of  a  cannon  t    (Rengger^Ac  p.iO.) 

rrancia,  next  to  personal  aggrandisement,  appears  to 
have  been  actuated  by  tb«t  short-sighted,  bwbaroui 
policy  of  wishing  to  render  Paraguay  depeiMlent  solely 
oa  her  own  Internal  resources,  and  wholly  unconnected 
In  any  way  with  any  other  S.  American  state.  Except 
in  special  cases,  he  permitted  no  ingress  _or  egress 
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of  individuals  or  merchandise  to  or 


Paraguay.* 


While  Paraguay  remained  a  Spanish  prov.,  the  yeariy 
value  of  lu  exported  produce  fell  little  short  of  1,M0,000 
dollars.  8,000.000  lbs.  Paraguay  tea  were  annually  sent 
te  Sanu  n  and  Buenos  Ayres,  besides  1,000,000  lbs. 
tobacco,  large  quantities  <^  timber,  cotton,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, spirits,  ftc  But  the  only  trade,  If  so  It  may  be 
called,  which  has  been  carried  on  of  late  years,  was  on 
account  of  the  dictator.  **  When  he  wants  an  assortment 
ef  fbreicn  goods,  a  permit  Is  sent  over  to  the  aiiioining 
prov.  or  Corrlcntes  for  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  oppo- 
site port  of  Neembucd.  On  her  arrival  tiiere,  the  invoice 
of  the  cargo  is  Immediately  forwarded  to  him  at  Assump- 
tion, flrom  which  i^ace,  after  selecting  such  articles  as  he 
requires,  he  orders  a  quantity  of  yerba  matd  to  be  sent 
on  board  in  payment.  There  is  no  appeal  fhim  his  own 
valuatioo :  no  one  Is  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  and  the 
ship  is  sent  back  as  soon  as  the  yerba  is  d^vered.  This 
article  is  in  such  demand,  from  his  having  stopped  the 
trade  in  it,  that  the  people  of  Corrientes  are  glad  to  get 
it  imoa  his  own  terms.  In  the  same  manner,  for  a  short 
period,  he  alfowed  a  peddling  traOc  to  be  carried  on 
between  the  Braxiiian  missions  beyond  the  river  Uru- 
guay and  the  port  of  Ytapua,  but  that  trade  he  alto- 
gether stopped  about  10  years  ago."  (PorisA's  Smemot 
Jyrrs.^.,  234,336.) 

The  go9ermmemi  of  Paraguay  Is  an  anomaly  la  the  pre- 
sent tisnes.  It  approached  under  Francia  as  near  to  an  ab- 
solute despotism  as  can  well  be  conceived,  thedictiUtorshIp 
of  Sylla  in  andent  Rome  being  the  only  model  with  whicn 
It  may  be  compared.  The  state  is  iM>mlnaliy  republican, 
haviou^  a  so  styled  congress  of  several  hundred  members ; 
but  toe  entire  power  centred  in  the  dictator,  who  was 
not  only  commander-in  chief,  but  head  of  tlie  church,  the 
law,  and  every  other  branch  of  the  administration.  The 
country  is  divided  into  20  sections,  or  eommandama^a*, 
exclusive  of  a  territory  In  the  8.  E.,  called  the  Missions, 
occupying  600  sq.  leagues,  and  governed  by  a  special 
ottcer.  Besides  Assumption,  tlie  cap.,  there  are  but 
four  towns  in  Paraguay:  the  other  collections  of  houses 
being  mere  villages.    There  was  no  law  save  what  was 
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dictated  by  the  caprice  of  the  dictator ;  and  his  punish- 
ments  were  as  barbarous  as  bis  policy  was  tyrannical 
and  oppressive,  thm  military  force  comprised  about 
8,000  roea,  principally  cavalry ;  besides  which,  there  is  a 
militia,  comprisine  every  free  male  dtisen,  17  years  of 
age,  and  capable  or  bearing  arms.  The  navjil  force  con- 
sisu  of  oolv  a  few  brigantlnes  and  gun-boats.  Tbe 
amount  of  tne  public  revenue  is  uncertain :  it  Is  d*  rived 
from  state  property,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 
confiscated ;  tithes  in  klml  upon  all  articles  of  produce, 
the  right  to  levy  which  is  sold  each  year  to  the  best 
bidder  ;  taxes  upon  shops  and  store-houses  in  the  cap. ; 
the  droit  d'ambaine^  or  right  to  the  property  of  all  lo- 
rciKners  dying  in  Paraguay;  fines,  postage,  sale,  stamp 
and  commercial  dues,  &c.  The  principal  state  expendi- 
ture Is  for  «ur-storeB,  an  I  the  support  of  the  army. 
There  is  no  public  debt.  Public  educa'lon  is  not  much 
encouraged ;  but  there  are  many  primary  schools  for 
male  children,  and,  according  to  ReuKg^r  and  Lnng- 
champs,  '*  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  where 
no  printing-press  exists,  to  find  a  free  man  who  cannot 
read  and  write."    Morals  are  at  a  verjr  low  et>b. 

Paraguay  was  ditcnvered  In  I&26  by  Sebastian  Cahot. 
The  Je*uits  afterwards  establlfhed  many  mi»Bioris  in  the 
S.  p-trt  of  tbe  country ;  and  were  supposed  to  liave 
I  ffected  astonishing  improvements  in  the  condition  and 
haU>iu  of  the  natives ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  been 
expelled  in  1768,  than  the  fsbric  thi-y  had  been  so  long 
in  raising  fell  straightway  to  pieces,  and  the  Indians 
relapsed  into  their  former  barbarism.  In  1776  Paragtiay 
became  a  prov.  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1810,  the  Buenos  Ayres  revolutioiuuj  troops  were  de- 
feated by  the  Paraguayaiu ;  but  the  latter  soon  after- 
wards deposed  their  governor,  and  In  1813,  proclaimed 
Paraguay  a  republic  under  two  consuls.  In  1814  tbe 
second  consul,  Dr.  Francia,  found  means  to  get  himself 
made  sole  dictator  for  8  rears,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
tliat  term,  for  life.  In  1836  Francia  declared  Paraguay 
independent,  and  its  independence  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  the  emperor  of  Brasil  In  IH37.  In  1841,  General 
Lopez,  the  present  prtraident,  succeeded  to  Francia,  and 
the  oppressive  policy  of  the  lat:er  has  since  been  con- 
sideralMy  modified.  {Robertson's  I^etiers  <m  Paraguapi 
Rmgger  and  LongeMampt :  Ike  Reign  qf  Dr.  Frameia  ; 
Farlsk's  Buenos  Jprest  9c.} 

PARAMARIBO.    See  Guuna  (Ditch). 

PARGA,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Albania,  sanjack  Dflvino,  on  the  Ionian 
Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fanar  (an.  Ackeron),  48 
m.  S.W.  Yannlna,  and  13  m.  B.  Paxo;  lat.  89^  16^  4b" 
N.,  long.  30°  34'  B.  Pop.  4,000.  It  is  buUt  amphi- 
theatrewise  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rock,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  commanding  a  mac- 
niflcent  view  of  the  surrounding  coast  and  country.  It 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walU,  sind  has  a  double  harbour. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty;  it  has  no 
public  buildings  of  importance,  and  manv  of  tbe  houses 
are  in  ruins.  The  inhabs.  export  oil,  tobacco,  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  some  tolerably  good  wine,  all  being 
the  produce  of  the  fertile  and  well-watered  tracts  sur- 
rounding the  town.  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  states  that  the 
Pargiotes  were  among  the  worst  of  the  Albanians,  and 
that  their  connexion  with  the  Christian  states  h«d 
taught  them  only  the  vices  of  civilisation  without  di- 
minishing their  ferodty.  {Albanim  mmd  Turkey,  p.  I  GO.) 
The  opinions  of  General  Campbell  and  Colonel  Leake 
are  much  more  favourable  ;  and  Colonel  de  Bosset,  wlio 
had  excellent  opportunities  oi  estimating  their  cha- 
racter, pronounced  them  to  be  spirited  and  independent, 
though  at  the  same  time  temperate,  docile,  and,  if  well 
treated,  easy  of  command.  Tlte  Albanians,  however, 
mo»tiy  withdrew  from  the  town  on  its  being  ceded  to 
All  Pacha,  and  the  present  Inhabs.  areprlndnally  Turks. 

Parga  Is  hardly  mentioned  in  history  until  1401,  when 
it  eulered  into  an  alliance  with  Venice,  which  continut^d 
nearly  four  centuries,  until  the  subverstou  of  the  latter 
in  17»7.  Parga,  being  Independent  of  All  Pacha,  tyrant 
of  Albania,  afforded  an  asylum  to  refugees  from  ids 
violence,  and  was  the  seat  of  (Sequent  cabals  against  his 
government ;  so  that  it  became  an  ot^ect  of  Imporlanre 
for  him  to  annex  It  to  his  dominions.  In  1814.  it  was  be* 
sieged  by  AH,  but  being  assisted  by  the  BritUh  in  Corfu, 
AH  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege,  and  the  Pargiou 
had  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  incorporated 
with  the  republic  of  the  Ionian  IsUnds.  The  British 
government  did  not,  however,  agree  to  this  arrangement : 
they  felt  the  Importance  of  Parga  to  CorfU ;  but  the 
dread  of  continued  dissensions  with  the  Albanians  led  to 
a  negotiation  for  its  surrender,  on  All  paving  a  pecuniary 
iitdemnity  to  such  of  the  inhatM.  as  should  refuse  to 
remain  after  a  change  of  government.  In  consequence 
of  this  agreeroeot,  which  was  severely,  and  perh  <ps 
justly,  censured,  most  of  the  ParKlots  withdrew  to  the 
Ionian  I-hrnds;  and  All  had  to  pay,  in  nil, about  200.000/. 
by  way  of  compensation.  The  cession  took  place  in 
1819. 

li 


PARIS  {»n.  LvUtia  or  Lvee/reio),  ■  cele- 
brated city  ot  W.  Europe,  the  roelropolii  of 
Prance,  beiPg  Ihe  neit  European  cHjf  lo  Lon- 
don In  msgnnude  and  imponance,  [a  Ihe  dep.  of 
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became  neceaiary.  thotigh  lb*  old  name  wt»  re- 
tained ;  aod  hence  we  bud  that  there  are  at  prc- 
■eiit  48  quarlierM.     For  elarloral  and  municipal 
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comprlii  ng  4  quartiert,  w  hicb 
lemben  to  the  National  At- 

The  Vol lowi HE  table  eihlbiti  Ibepop.  belonf- 
g,  in  1B^  andisie,  to  Ibe  didbrent  arrondiaie- 
namcioftbedtuiriiers  comprised 
I—  "*■  luccetsMB  being  (iam  W. 
a  Seine. 


Id  each,  Ibe  order 


I,    abounding    wilb 


Cypium  (known  in  England  u  platter  cj  Pani) 
ii  found  in  large  qiuntitiei ;  and  S.  of  ibe  Seine 
ig  quarried  ffood  Duilding*«tone.  of  which,  in- 
deed, some  of  Ibe  principal  ediScei  of  Parii  are 
formed:   the  older  quarries,  all  of  which  were 


eombi,o 

ronbebonei 

of  Ihe  d 

■ad,  fe- 

mored from  the  publi 

nded. 

«rr 

the  injury  of  hBilth  of 

.ta 

ideia 

lich  rum  t 

S.E.  to 

[.W.,  and 

iylde.  it  into  two  paiti.  of 

of  Ihe  city 
i.luid<  with 

being,  howe 
In  Se  Chan 

In  the  courie  ofcenturiei  it  bai  lo  eitended  itielf, 

includinfc  the  Cliampi  Elyi^l,  and  olher  open 
apacei  at  iU  W.  eilremily.  Many  of  the  belt 
Mieeli  are  parallel  to  the  riyer,  and  the  open 
■paces,   or  quays  along  Its  banks,  present  an 

Seeable  feature  oF  which   London  ii  almow 
oily  dt 


entlyb 


It  are  wide,  and  lined  on  each  si 


u  regular, 
The  style  of  bi 


ling.hov 


CTer,  in  ihe  best  street'.is  prohibly  superior  to 
that  of  London.  ■■  The  bouKiirevery  high,  and 
many  of  them  comprise  7  stories,  includioR  the 
(round-floor;  for  there  are  no  run* Botmi.     All 

below  the  roof,  and  the  fronu  are  invariably 
coated  with  plaster,  and  repainted  from  time 
to  time,     llie  town  bat,  therefore,  in  its  belter 

Crt»,  a  gajer  and  handsomer  appearance  than 
indoni  but  internally,  the  house)  (which  are 
of  great  extent,  inbabiled  by  many  families,  and 
In  tome  caiea,  formed  round  internal  court- 
yards, aecsBlble  by  y)<irte-cor:A*rB), )  want  the 
many  fomforti  and  comeniences  which  are 
found  in  English  houaes."  (Uadarm'i  Nola, 
p.  IS.)     A*  in  London,  the  fashionable  partof 

Krisiial  its  W         ■      -'■      ■      "-- 

opposite  characb 

-The  bmdrmnit, 

roadf,  similar  lo  the    "Circular 

surrounds  Dublin,   encircle  Ihe  more  densely 

peopl^d  portion  of  the  city.     They  occupy  the 

aile  of  the  old  fortiflcations  built  in  the  re>gn  of 

Louis  XI II.,  sre  f<om  GO  to  70  yards  in  width, 

and,  being  planted  with  trees,  form  agreeable 

places  of  retort  for  aU  claasea  of  Ihe  Inhi3». 

The  citT  was  orininalty  diridod  into  4  quarters 
(fuorfwrij,  but  at  il  increased,  naw  alloUDenu 


while  Ibe  districts  of 

~      n  IheE.  and  U. 

ir  Road"  wbich 


widely  one 


and  t 


e)  Sir  H.  Lytloa 
irters  as  well  by  iu 
■e  dlflbrtnt  districts 
'  other  in  the  ideas. 


hahits.  a: 

clean  li  nessof  thei  r  stret  ts.  'hie  Chauas£e  d' 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  Boune.  a»d  the 
Falaii  Royii  it  the  district  of  bankers,  stock. 


uilding5,oi 


people;  a 


nenls  of  Ih 


id  Hch  IT 


ir  fullest  of  life,  m 


change,  luiurj,  and  elegance.  'Here  are  ill  iha 
new  buildings,  arcades,  md  shops,  and  here  are 
siren  the  richest  and  most  splendid  balls.     How 


the  greal  court-yara.  of  thi 
ihabiled  '       ' 


imitied  varden.  of 

old  nobiHty,  manifesting  no  sl^  of  change,  no 

passages:    it  b4rdly  poisfises  a   restaurant  of 

Further  E.,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Seiner  It 
Ihe  quaHitt  of  the  students,  at  once  poor  sod 
popular,  inhabited  by  those  eloquent  and  illus- 
trious profevOTS  who  give  to  F^rance  its  literary 
glory.    Then  there  is  tbt  Maiait^  tba  retreat  of 
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oM*6»Woacd  judget  and  mencluuits,  wbtr*  the 
— nntri  !»▼•  been  ctMUwed  almoet  m  littl€  m» 
the  houses  by  the  philotopby  of  the  ISth  centorr : 
bere  are  no  carrisges,  no  cmii|Miges ;  all  it  •all 
•od  silmit ;  tou  are  carried  bark  to  the  castonu 
of  the  grand  hotels  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
Then  there  is  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  the 
residence  of  those  immense  masMS  that  reigned 
QDder  Robespierre,  and  which  Napoleon,  after 
Waterloo,  refused  to  summon  to  his  assistance. 
And  behold  the  ancient  city  of  Paris  surrounded 
by  the  Seine,  and  filled  by  a  v^st  and  wretched 
population ;  there,  proud  amidst  the  sordid  roofs 
around  th«rm,  rite  the  splendid  towers  of  Noire 
Dame,  ibat  temple  of  the  12th  century  which, 
in  spite  of  the  Madclaine,  has  not  been  surpassed 
io  the  19th ;  there  is  the  Hotel- Dieu,  the  antique 
hospital  as  old  as  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus, 
and  there  is  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  sat  the 
parliament  of  Broussel,  remarkable  in  the  chro> 
nideof  De  Retxl**  (/Vtmee,  aodtUf  LU.  and 
Pd  L  44-^7.) 

Bornhr$f  Boulettrdt,  j*c.  — Pkris,  as  defined 
by  the  walls  erected  in  the  reigp  of  Louis  XVI., 
is  of  an  irr^^ular  o?al  shape,  its  greatest  leng.h 
fromN.  W.  toS.  £  ,  being  44nL,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  the  Barri^  de  la  Villette  northward 
to  the  Barridre  d'Knfer  southward  about  S^m. 
In  these  wails  are  58  gates,  at  each  of  which  is  a 
toll-house  for  the  collection  of  the  octrcu,  or 
local  dues  on  goods  entering  the  cit> ;  and  on 
the  outer  sides  <^  the  walU  are  well-planted 
walks,  called  ''the  outer  bouieyards,**  abounding 
with  guhtMettei,  wine-shops,  &c.,  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  lower  orders,  the  wine  drunk  bere 
not  being  subject  to  the  town  dues.  Between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  or  great  boulsTards,  al- 
ready noticed,  are  the  suburbs  or  /aubourgtt 
forming  some  of  the  best  built  quarters  of 
Paris. 

General  Condition  of  Street*,  Houses,  j-c.  ■.  The 
streets  in  the  interior  of  P^ris,  except  ihose  of 
more  modem  construction  in  the  fashionable 
quarters  N.W.  the  Toileries,  hare  been  formed 
more  or  less  on  the  model  of  the  narrow  lanes 
and  alleys  constructed  before  the  general  intro- 
duction of  carriages,  at  a  time  wben  the  absence 
nf  police  and  the  frequency  of  popular  ttunults 
rendered  it  necessary  to  defend  the  streets  at  night 
with  cross-barriers  or  chains.    Much  attention, 
however,  and  large  sums  of  money,  luive  Utely 
been  devoted  to  the  improvemcncs  of  the  flT«at 
thorougiifare* ;   troltoirs  of  basaltic  stone  from 
Auveigne  have  bren  laid  down  in  many  of  the 
streets ;  and  more  recently  the  asphalte-pavement 
has  been  successluUv  introduced  in  the  Rue 
Rivoli  and  on  the  boulevards.     Gas  has  betn 
provided  by  two  or  three  chartered  companies ; 
and  the  quarters  of  the  Tttileries,  Cbau»6td'An- 
tin,  and  Palais  Royals  as  well  as  the  arcades  and 
principal  shops  N.  of  the  Seine,  are  now  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  gas.     But  in  the  streets  of 
other  quarters,  and  even  in  the  best  streeU  S.  of 
the  river,  nuy  still  be  seen  the  melancholy  oil- 
lannps,  or  reverb^rest  suspeiMled  by  a  cord  across 
the  street,  emitting  only  sufllcieni  light  to  make 
darkness  visible,  till  midnight,  when  ail  th^  lights 
•ro  extinguished,  and  the  town  is  plunged  in 
obscurity,  rendered  more  annoying  and  dangerous 
frooi  the  inefficiency  of  the  night  police.    ( J/ioc- 
loren's  Notes^  p.  StS.)    With  respect  to  cleanli- 
ness, Paris,  though  gnatly  Improved,  is  still  verv 
far  from  what  it  should  be.     The  sewers,  which 
wera  begun  st  the  commencement  of  the  15th 
century,   were   at  first  wholly  open,   running 
throuffh  the  middle  of  the  streets,  either  dirvctlv 
into  the  Seine,  or  into  iu  tributaries,  the  brook 


Mtoil-montant  northward,  and  the  Bi^vre  soutlK 
waid.  In  some  of  the  closer  and  less  wodthy 
districts  this  nuisance  still  remains;  but  by  Ht 
the  lafger  part  of  Paris  is  now  supplied  with 
subterraneous  drains,  arched  with  stone,  some  of 
them  being  of  great  size.  Drainage,  however, 
for  separate  iKHises,  is  still  far  from  l>einff  com- 
mon ;  there  is. a  grueral  want  of  waur-closeu; 
and  domestic  filth  is  in  many  cases  allowed  to 
accumulate,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  public 
health,  and  in  spite  of  police  regulations,  whkh, 
were  they  strictly  cnforctd,  might  abate  the 
nuisance.  The  houses,  also,  which  are  alwa}s 
five,  and  often  seven,  stories  in  height,  though 
wUunU  cellars,  consist,  as  in  Edinburgh,  of  sepa- 
rate stories;  and  sometimes  a  single  story,  or 
floor,  is  divided  into  diflferent  sets  or  apartments, 
occupied  by  difTcrc  nt  individuals  or  families,  the 
access  to  tne  diflferent  stories  being  from  a  com- 
mon staircase,  ususlly  very  dirty,  and  often, 
indee  J,  filthy  to  a  degree  revolting  to  an  Enalish- 
BMmt  and  as  water  is  seldom  introduced  into 
the  houses  by  pipes,  but  is  brought  by  porters  from 
the  public  toBacains  in  the  streets,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  deficiency  of  cleanliness. 
Ihe  more  nnodem  houses,  however,  are  pro- 
vided vrith  better  means  for  insuring  this  ad- 
vanti^e;  and  in  the  new  quarters  we  do  not 
observe  that  milange  of  inmates,  fVom  the  prince 
au  premier  to  the  poor  semstress  au  suiime,  that 
distinguishes  the  botises  of  Paris  fVom  those  of 
mo&t  other  capitals  of  Europe.  The  broader 
streets  have  externally  a  pleasing  appearance, 
owing  to  the  r»ularitv  of  the  houses,  the  grest 
number  of  win£>ws  (for  which  thete  is  scarcely 
any  tax),  and  the  general  use  ot  balconies  and 
**  exterittl  shutters  called  persiennes,  formed  of 
thin  bars  of  wood,  turning  on  hinges,  and  fold- 
ing back  on  the  walls  when  not  in  use.**  (^Mac- 
wen,  p.  S8.)  The  streets  S.  of  the  Seine  aie 
gloomy  aod  nsonotonous:  in  the  chief  hotels 
€i  the  nobility  few  windows  fhce  the  street,  and 
large  porte-cockhes  lead  to  an  inner  couri*yard, 
round  which  the  building  is  arranged. 

Principal  Streets,  Places,  and  Parks.  ^  The 
leadinc  street  of  Paris,  correspondinff  with  the 
Strand  or  Oxford  Street  of  London,  is  the  Rue 
Su  Honor6f  running  westward  from  the  MarchS 
des  Innocens,  and  forming,  with  its  continuation, 
the  Rue  Faubourg  St,  Bonori^  a  line  of  streets 
verv  nearly  2  m.  in  length.  The  houses  in  this 
faubourg  are  large  and  handsome,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  bigner  classes;  but  those  in  the 
part  nearer  the  cenire  of  the  city  consist  princi- 
pally of  shops  and  residences  of  persons  in  trade. 
Ilie  Rue  St.  Honor^  is  connected  eastward  wHh 
the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  terminatins  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille^  in  which  is  the modelof  the  projected 
Fontaine  de  CEUphante.  'Iliese  streets  entirely 
intersect  the  capital  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E., 
and  the  continuous  line  measured  from  the 
Barriere  du  Route  westward,  to  the  Barrihre  da 
Tr&ne  eastward,  is  exactly  5  m.  in  length.  From 
N.  to  S.  runs  another  and  almost  eoually  im- 
portant avenue,  formed  N.  of  the  Seine  by  the 
Faubourg  and  Rue  St.  Martin,  crossing  the 
river  and  isle  of  Paris  by  two  bridges  (the  Pont 
Notre  Dame  and  Petit  Pont),  the  part  S.  of  the 
river  consi»ting  of  the  Rue  and  Faubourg  St, 
Jacques,  terminating  In  the  Barrikre  fCArceuU, 
from  which  to  the  N.  end  of  the  line  at  the 
Barridre  de  la  Vilette  is  a  distance  of  S}  m. 
The  Rue  St  Denis  runs  parallel  to  the  Rue 
St.  Martin,  connecting  the  ront-au- Change  with 
the  N.  Buulevards  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis ;  and 
moft  westwsrd,  running  in  the  same  direction, 
are  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Rue  de  CastigOone,  and 
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Rue  de  ia  Paix  connected  with  the  Plctce  Ven^ 
dStne,  the  Rue  de  Luxembourg,  and  the  Rues 
Royale  and  Tronchett  which  run  into  the  square 
containing  the  church  of  Im  Madeline.  These 
asain  are  crossed  bj  other  streets  running  from 
"W,  to  £.,  the  principal  being  the  Rue  1^  Au- 

Sistin,  which  connects  the  Bourse  with  the 
oulevard  des  Capuchins;  and  opposite  to  the 
Gardens  of  the  luileries  is  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
a  noble  well-paved  street,  lined  on  its  N.  side 
by  government  buildings  and  fine  hotels:  it  is 
about  I  m.  in  length ;  and  lined  throujghout  its 
whole  extent  with  colonnades.  The  chief  streets 
S.  of  the  Seine  and  parallel  to  its  banks  are  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  comprising  the  Rue 
de  GrenelUy  a  handsome  avenue  lined  with  several 
large  and  handsome  government  buildings,  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique,  Rue  de  rUrdversiU,  and 
Rue  de  Bourbon,  the  last  running  close  to  and  in 
a  line  with  the  Quai  d*  Orsay.  Most  of  the  streets 
at  the  £.  end  of  Paris  are  narrow  and  irregularly 
built :  the  Quartier  Latin,  S.  of  the  Seine,  com- 
prises several  collegiate  edifices ;  but  the  streets 
arc  confinedand  crooked,  in  fact,  little  better  than 
mere  lanes  and  alleys.  I  ndeed,  the  only  handsome 
streets  of  Paris,  except  the  Boulevards,  are  to 
the  W.  of  the  Palais  Royal  on  both  sides  the 
river.  The  quarters  of  the  Tuileriei^  the  Place 
Venddme,  and  the  Chauss6e  d'Antio,  are  the 
most  fashionable  districts  N.  of  the  Seine;  but  the 
bouses,  or  l^tels,  of  the  higher  classes  are  chiefly 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Besides  the 
•treeu  just  mentioned,  Paris  has  about  seventy 
aquares,  or  places,  the  principal  of  which  are —  I. 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  an  open  space  W.  of  the 

{garden  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  centre  of  which 
8  the  obelisk  brought  from  Luxor,  in  Egypt,  99 
ft.  3  in.  in  height,  inc.  its  pedestal ;  2.  the  Place 
VendSme,  an  octagon  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  handsome  buildings,  witli  Corinthian  fron'^, 
and  having  in  its  centre  a  noble  column,  formed 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  covered 
with  bronxe  castings,  representing  the  achieve- 
ments  of  the  grand  army  in  1805,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Napoleon  * ;  8.  the  PUice 
des  Victoires,  originally  rormed  io  1685,  and 
having  in  its  centre  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  en  a  marble  pedestal,  with  bas- 
reliefs  ;  4.  the  Place  de  Grh>e,  where  public  ex- 
ecutions were  formerly  carried  into  eflbct,  and 
having  on  one  side  the  H6tel  de  VUle;  5.  the 
Parvis  Notre  Dame,  in  Arout  of  the  cathedral  of 
that  name,  and  having  on  its  S.  side  the  H6tel- 
Dieui  and  6.  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Antoine,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  Bastille  destroyed  I4th  July,  1789:  in  iu 
centre  is  the  Colonne  de  JuiUet,  a  large  Composite 
column,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  revo* 
lutioo  of  1830,  163  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by 
a  colofsal  figure  of  the  Genius  of  France. 
Paris  has  also  65  fountains,  communicating  by 
pipes  with  the  Seine  and  the  Canal  de  TOurcq : 
son^of  them,  as  the  fountains  of  St  Su  I  pice, 
Sc  Eustache,  Grenelle,  the  Ch&teau  d^Eau  in 
the  Boulevard  de  Bondi,  and  that  in  the  March^ 
dtt  Innocens,  are  worthy  of  notice  from  their 
architectural  beauty;  though  the  supply  of 
water  from  them  be  not  only  insufficient,  but  of 
bad  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  gre^t  depth 
to  which  line  calcaire  grossier  of  the  Paris  basin 
penetrates,  there  are  no  springs  in  the  dtv  itself, 
though  aqueducts   bring  pure   water  from   a 

•  Thto  cohuim  «M  orlffliwllj  mtnneoirtad  br  « itatnc  of  Napotaon 
ftahialmaOTtalrobM.  Bm  afttr  tfa*  anH  of  th«  aUki  had  nvUoad 
tiM  BaurUnt  gn  Um  throoa,  thcjr  Uiraw  down  Um  rtatoa,  whidi  was 
BMliadlefonniwitafthahacMafaneqiicrtrlanttatQe  or  Homry  IV. 
Ob  Itao  •untWoa  of  Um  ImbccUoa  who  had  mad*  this  mlaaraMe  dis- 
pitg  of  ptitj  mallfoJty,  a  Aim  statoc  of  Napolaon  to  nUltarj  cosiBina 
was  plaoad  <a  iha  tuaoinlt  of  U»«  colomn. 


distance;  but  pipes,  leadins  •§  in  London  to 
each  house,  are  of  very  modern  date,  and  only 
partially  introduced. 

Exclusive  of  several  handsome  gates  and  bar- 
riers, Paris  has*  four  splendid  triumphal  arcbes; 
those  of  St  Denis  and  St.  Martin  in  the  N. 
Boulevards,  erected  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  Arc  de  Carrousel,  formingthe  principal  en- 
trance to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  built  in 
1806  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Septimius  Sevenia 
at  Rome,  being  60  ft.  in  width,  by  45  ft.  in 
height;  and  the  Arc  de  CEtoile,  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  Avenue  de  Neuilfy^  commenced  by  Napo- 
leon in  1806,  and  completed  by  Louis  Philippe. 
The  latter  is  a  most  magnificent  monunnent, 
and  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  most  stupendous  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  ever  erected,  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  It  consists  of  a  single  arch 
96^  ft  in  height,  48  ft  in  width,  and  73  f^  in 
depth,  and  of  two  smaller  transverse  arches ;  the 
whole  structure  being  147  ft.  in  kngth  bv  73  ft. 
in  depth,  and  162|  ft  in  height !  It  stands  quite 
separate  from  any  other  building,  so  tliat  it  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantaf^e.  It  has  numerous 
colossal  groups  of  sculpture,  depicting  most  of 
the  great  battles  gained  by  the  French  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  effect  of  this  prodigious 
structure  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  is  worthy 
the  genius  and  magnificence  of  its  founder. 

Contiguous  to  the  Arc  de  CEtoile  is  the  garden 
of  the  Tnileries,  an  enclosed  space  of  sixty-seven 
acres,  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Le  Kotre  in 
broad  walks  and  angular  beds,  and  profuaely 
ornamented  with  vases,  statues,  &c  It  is  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  Parisians,  and  is  separated 
bv  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  from  the  Champa 
£lys6es,  an  open  s|Mce  about  1,000  yds.  in 
length  by  400  yds.  in  breadth,  planted  by  Col- 
bert in  1670,  with  pavilions  along  the  sides  pro- 
vided with  seats  and  entertainments.  Hiese 
parks,  for  so  they  may  becalled,  constitute  wi.h 
the  Avenue  de  NeuiUy  the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris, 
and,  like  it,  are  thronged  on  Sundays  and  festival 
days.  S.  of  the  Seine  is  the  Champ  de  Mart,  an 
oblong  space  bordered  by  a  double  avenue  of 
trees,  aiid  used  for  reviewing  troops,  liorse- 
racing,  &c.  It  was  the  scene  of  tlie  celebrated 
Fite  de  la  FMhation,  14th  July,  1790^  as  weU  as 
of  the  Champ  de  Mai  during  the  100  dajrs. 
Races  are  held  in  it  in  May  and  September; 
but  English  sportsmen  describe  them  as  very 
inferior.  Several  minor  gardens  are  dispersed 
io  the  different  fauxbourgs ;  besides  whidi,  near 
the  E.  and  W.  suburbs  respectively,  are  the  Pore 
de  Vincennes,  about  2|  m.  in  length  by  £  m.  in 
breadth,  and  the  Bcis  de  Boulogne,  a  favourite 
resort  of  carriage  company,  as  well  as  of  duellists 
and  suicides.  Duels,  however,  have  become  mtich 
less  frequent  since  the  enactment  of  the  law 
allowing  damages  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
party. 

Palaces  and  Government  Buildings,  —  Paris 
contains  several  palaces.  The  Louvre  has  not 
been  the  residence  of  a  French  monarch  sin^ 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  now  formed 
into  a  national  museum  and  picture  gallery. 
The  Palau  Royal,  built  by  Caidinal  Richelieu, 
and  the  favourite  abode  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  consists  principally  of  shops, 
caf6s,  restaurateurs,  and  estaminets,  crowded  at 
all  times,  day  and  night,  by  almost  every  class 
of  the  Parisians.  The  Palais  du  Luxembourg, 
built  for  Marie  de  Medicis,  widow  of  Henry  I VT, 
was  lately  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Cltamber  of 
Peers.  Vhe  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  erected  in 
the  16th  century,  on  the  site  of  a  manufactory 
of  tilea  {tuiles,  whence  iU  name),  was  greatly 
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MlBTged  bj  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.  and  XI V. 
And  additions  have  since  been  made  to  it  by 
N<«poleon  and  Louis  Philippe,  the  latter  bavinf 
resided  in  it  from  his  elevation  to  the  throne  till 
his  expulsion  on  the  24lh  February,  1848.  Its 
architecture  is  of  a  mixed  character;  but  the 
earlier  parts  mav  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of 
the  revived  Italian  style.  Wings  extend  from 
the  main  building  on  the  side  towards  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  one  of  which,  on  the  S.  side, 
connects  it  with  the  museum  of  the  Louvre; 
and  on  the  garden  side  are  arcades  extending 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  at 
the  sides  of  which  are  handsome  pavilions  formed 
into  state  apartments,  remaricable  for  their  lofty 
windows,  flanked  by  Corimhian  pilasters.  The 
general  effect  is  extremely  grand,  especially  on 
the  garden  side ;  but  its  grandeur  results  more 
from  its  great  length  and  the  variety  of  outline 
it  presents,  than  from  any  eicellence  or  con- 
gniitv  in  the  details.  The  state-rooms  are  on 
the  first-floor,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden-front,  the  principal  being  the  SjUe  du 
Conml;  the  state  dining-room,  known  as  the 
Galerie  de  Diane,  from  which  oUier  rooms  lead 
to  a  vast  saloon  and  state  bail-ioom  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  called  the  SaLe  dt$  MarS- 
chauz,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  marsha's  of 
France,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
rooms  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  court  of 
the  Tuileries,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  paUce, 
was  formed  chiefly  by  Napoleon,  and  firms  a 
wide  space,  separated  by  an  iron  railing  from 
the  Pttce  du  Carrousel,  and  now  used  for  the 
inspection  and  review  of  the  troops  on  duty  in 
Paris.  S.  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  the  k>ng 
gallery  of  the  Louvre^  connecting  it  with  the 
Tuileries.  The  pictures  are  deposited  in  a 
splendid  range  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  facing 
the  river,  above  ^  m.  in  length ;  but  nearly  the 
whole  interior  of  the  palace,  which  forms  a 
hollow  square,  is  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  museums^  &c.,  which  will  be  subsequently 
DO. iced.  A  portion  of  the  basement  story,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  S.  wing,  is  divided  into  apartments 
for  the  resitience  oiofflcers,  attendants,  &c.  As 
re&pects  its  external  architecture,  the  Louvre  is 
uiidoub'edly  one  of  the  finest  stnicttires  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  E.  front,  f^ing  the  Place  du  Louvre<, 
consists  of  a  oMgnlflcent  colonnade  formed  by 
£8  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  rising  above  the 
basement  story,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
cornice  and  line  of  balustrades.  The  S.,  or 
river  front,  though  much  less  ornamented,  is 
still  extremely  handsome,  bein^  faced  with  40 
Corinthian  pilasters,  above  which  rise  a  balus- 
trade and  central  pediment;  the  N.  and  W. 
fronts  are  quite  plain,  and  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  those  just  described.  The  internal 
courtyard  bf  the  Louvre  is  a  perfect  square, 
each  side  being  400  ft  in  length,  'j'he  buildings 
surrounding  it  are  of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite orders,  highly  adorned  with  sculpture, 
rbe  Palais  R(^fa!y  which  stands  to  the  N.  of  the 
mass  of  buildings  just  noticed,  has  towards  the 
line  St.  Honor^  a  front  with  2  wings,  united  by 
a  screen  which  encloses  a  courtyard  somewhat 
resembling  the  Horse  Guards  or  Admiralty  of 
London,  not  inelegant,  though  of  a  very  impure 
sty  te.  Uou  nd  the  oblong  space,  at  the  back  of  the 
palace,  the  father  of  the  late  king  of  the  French 
erected  large  houses  and  handsome  colonnades, 
o  cupied  by  jewellers,  tailors,  marcAan<is-(iff-mode, 
shoemakers,  printsellers,  restauranli,  keepers 
of  caj^  ettaminels,  or  smoking-rooms  &c. 
'I  he  gardens  are  tastefully  laid  out,  the  whole 
being  *<  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas ;  and 


benct  the  Palais  KapX  is  tha  perpetual  rendes- 
VOU8  of  the  idle  and  curious,  as  well  as  of  the 
little  rentiers  of  the  capitaL  The  Palais  du 
Luxembourg,  where,  during  the  Republic,  the 
Directory  held  its  sittings,  and  which,  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  was  used  by  the 
Oiamber  of  Peers,  is  a  stately  edifice,  facing 
the  Rue  de  Vaigirard,  with  2  wings,  coonectM 
by  a  icteen  and  gateway ;  being  remarkable  for 
strength  and  solidity,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty 
of  its  proportions.  The  interior  comprise! 
several  handsome  apartments,  the  most  interest* 
ing  being  the  Salle  des  SSances,  a  semicirctilar 
chamber  of  no  great  sixe,  round  which  are  ar* 
ranged  chairs  for  the  peers,  while  the  flat  side 
was  occupied  by  the  president's  teat,  and  tables 
for  clerks,  &c.  The  gallery  of  the  Lutembourg, 
which  once  boasted  of  a  fine  collection  of  old 
pictures,  since  removed  to  the  Louvre,  is  now 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  works  by  liring 
1*  rench  artists ;  the  gem  of  the  modern  gallery 
being  ''the  bathing  nymph,"  by  Julien.  1m 
gardens  behind  the  pidace,  laid  out  in  the  old 
French  style,  have  a  sheet  of  water  in  the  centre. 
During  the  saturnalia  that  followed  the  revo- 
lutlv>n  of  1848.  the  Luxembourg  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  Liouis  Blanc  aud  his  socblist 
dupes.  It  is  now  appropriated  to  the  meetings 
of  difibrent  societies.  Among  the  buildings 
devoted  to  the  tise  of  the  govenmient  and  l^w- 
lature,  the  first  place  i%  due  to  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon, now  (1850)  the  Palace  of  the  National 
AsmnMjf,  It  was  erected  chiefly  by  the  Prince 
of  Cond6,  between  1722  and  1789,  and  it  was 
occupiedduring  the  first  revolution  by  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundted,  At  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  it  wss  restored  to  the  Cond^  family, 
with  a  proviso  for  the  acccmimodation  of  the 
deputies  in  that  portion  of  the  building  previously 
occupied  by  the  Council ;  but  the  entire  palace 
was  subsequentlypurchased  for  the  use  of  the  le- 

fislature.  The  Corinthian  portico  fronting  the 
*ont  Louis  XVI,,  the  pediment  of  which  has 
lately  been  completed  and  exposed  to  public 
riew,  is  oi  fine  proportions;  but,  when  com- 
pared with  the  building  to  which  it  is  the  en- 
trance, it  is  much  too  lam,  and  leads  to  no 
apartments  of  any  grest  sue,  except  the  old 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  semicircular  room  om^ 
mented  with  20  Ionic  columns  of  white  marble, 
having  gilt  capitals.  The  president's  chair  and 
the  tribune  form  the  centre  of  the  axis  ot  th# 
semicircle,  round  which  rise  successively  the 
seats  and  desks  of  the  deputies  to  the  height  of 
the  basement  supporting  the  columns.  The 
walls  are  adorited  with  pictures  and  statues ;  and 
a  spacious  double  gallery,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 700  persons,  runs  round  the  semicircular 
part  of  the  chamber,  fitted  up  with  tribunes  for 
nigh  functionaries,  the  corps  diplomatique,  &c, 
and  seats  for  the  public.  1  he  existing  legislative 
body  does  not,  however,  meet  in  this  hall,  but 
in  a  new  and  temporary  hall  constructed  in  the 

Srincipal  court  of  the  palace.  It  is  a  plain 
uilding,  without  any  pretension  either  to  ex- 
ternal or  internal  el^ance.  The  hall  is  about 
111  ft.  in  length  by  88  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  'llie 
place  of  each  deputy  is  marked  at  the  beginning 
and  retained  to  the  end  of  each  session ;  but  when 
a  member  addresses  the  assembly,  he  does  not,  as 
in  the  British  H.  of  C,  speak  from  his  place,  but 
ascends  the  tribune  near  the  president's  chair. 
The  sittings  are  held  chiefly  by  daylight.  The 
library  of  the  Legislature,  a  long  and  nandsome 
gallery,  contains  about  60  000  vols.,  chiefly  re- 
ports and  law-bo(>ks  both  French  and  English, 
including  also  a  few  rare  MSS. 
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At  the  comer  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Honor6,  is  the  Palais  de  VEtytie  NathruU,  now 
occupied  by  the  President  ot  the  Republic  This 
palace  has  been  the  residence  of  a  great  variety 
of  persons.  It  was  built,  in  1718,  by  Molet,  for 
the  Count  d'Evreux.  It  was  afterwards  bought 
and  occupied  by  Madame  de  Pompadour.  At  a 
later  period  it  became  the  property  and  residence 
of  Murat ;  and  on  his  departure  for  Naples  it  was 
occasionally  occupied  by  Napoleon,  who  was 
much  attached  to  it.  More  recently  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  Duke  de  Berry.  And  having 
become  the  property  of  the  Stiite,  it  is  now,  as 
previously  stated,  the  residence  of  the  president, 
Ix>uis  Napoleon.  It  conuins  some  magnificent 
apartments.  In  one  of  these  the  emperor  signed 
bis  last  abdication. 

Some  of  the  government  offices  are  extremely 
handsome  edifices,  especially  the  H6ul  des  Ft' 
nances f  an  insukuted  structure  of  vsst  size  in  the 
Rue  Rivoli;  and  the  H6leldu  QuaidPOrsay,  a 
noble  stone  buildinff,  on  the  plan  of  the  Farnese 
palace  at  Rome,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Paris,  comprising  about 
800  rooms,  divided  into  offices  for  the  Council 
of  State,  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  and  for  the  de- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction. 
The  H6tel  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  in  the  Rue 
des  Capucines,  is  a  building  of  considerable 
extent,  but  with  few  pretensions  to  architcctunl 
el^ance.  The  H6tel  des  Monnaies,  or  Mint,  S.  of 
the  Seine,  a  little  W.  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  built  in 
1771,  has  2  fronts,  the  principal  of  which  facing 
the  river,  has  a  length  of  300^  with  a  height  of 
78  ft.  AH  the  operations  of  coining  are  carried 
on  within  this  building;  and  it  is  the  place  of 
assay  for  all  gold  and  silver  articles  made  in 
Paris.  In  one  of  the  apartments  is  a  superb  col- 
lection of  medals  and  casts  belonging  to  all  seras 
of  French  history.  Among  other  buildings  nearly 
or  more  remotely  connected  with  thegovemment 
of  Paris  are  the  foUowing:  1.  The  mtelde  FUie, 
in  the  Piace  of  the  same  name,  commenced  in 
1549.  but  not  completed  till  1605,  having  a  sin- 
gularly uncouth  front,  with  8  side  pavilions, 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  2  gates 
leading  to  a  quadrangle,  in  which  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.  It  comprises  some  fine 
apartments,  particularly  the  Grtmd  Salle,  at  one 
d  the  windows  of  which  Lafayette,  in  18.W,  in- 
troduced Louts  Philippe  to  the  populace  as  the 
b€»t  of  Republicans  I  Its  exterior  is  now  under- 
going extensive  repairs.  2.  The  Pakasde  Justice, 
in  the  Isle  du  Palais,  an  edifice  in  a  mixed  style, 
erected  between  the  14ih  and  18th  centuries,  on 
the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  structure  :  in  the 
interior  a  central  staircase  leads  to  a  grand  saloon, 
called  the  Nalle  des  Pas  Perdus,  which  comprises 
apartmento  for  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  Cour 
Koyale,  and  Cour  d' Assize.  8.  The  H6tel  de 
la  Legion  dHonneur^  on  the  Quai  d*Orsay. 

Paris  has  13  prisons.  The  model  prison, 
or  NouveUe  Force,  rue  de  Mazas,  recently  con- 
strucud,  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  fitted  up  so 
as  to  carry  out  the  solitary  system  to  its  farthest 
extent.  It  has  1,260  cells;  and  its  arrange- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  security,  the  isolation  and 
the  tvroeiUance  of  the  prisoners,  are  said  to  be  as 
pM^ct  as  can  well  be  desired.  Of  the  other 
prisons  those  of  St.  P6lagie  and  St  Lazare  are 
the  most  extensive  and  best  managed.  The 
prison  for  juvenile  oflTenders,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Roquette^  is  built  on  the  panopticon  principle, 
'ilie  Abbaye,  so  infamous  in  the  anoals  of  the  re- 
volution of  1789,  is  now  exclusively  employed  for 
the  detention  of  military  oflRenders. 

Betigious  Edifkes. -^Tihe  sacred  buildings  of 


Paris,  like  those  devoted  to  secular  purposea, 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  styles ;  but  horn  the 
close  of  the  16th  century  downwards,  the  Greciaa 
has  prevailed.    The  first  place,  however,  both  as 
respects  antiquity  and  grandeur,  must  be  ceded 
to  the  CathSdrale  de  Noire  Dame,  erected  betweea 
1010  and  1407 :  it  is  a  cruciform  structure,  witfa 
an  octagonal   £.   end,  and  double  aisles  sur- 
rounding the  choir  and  nave ;  a  third  aisle  alao 
being  occupied  by  a  series  of  7  e&temal  chapels. 
At  the  W.  end  are  two  lofty  towers,  evidently 
intended  to  have  been  the  bases  for  steeples;  bat 
the  tower  usually  seen  at  the  intersection  of  tbe 
nave  and  transepts  was  destroyed  during  the  re- 
volution.    The  length  of  the  church  extemallj 
is  442  ft.,  the  breadth  162  ft.,  and  the  length  of 
transepts  352  ft. :  the  towers  are  235  ft.  high.  The 
exterior,  thoush  not  without  beauty,  is  heavy, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  steeples,  pinnaclea,  &c., 
which  give  a  light  apnpearance  to  the  majority  of 
Gothic  buildings.     The  W.  front,  however,  with 
its  3  large  gates  and  circular  window,  and  the 
noble  gateway  on  the  W.  side  of  the  church,  are 
highly  worthy  of  admiration.     The  inside  of  the 
church  lias  a  very  splendid  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance,  owing  to  its   numerotis  aisles  and 
chapels ;  but  the  uniformity  of  efi'ect  has  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  tbe  embellishments  of  the 
choir,  which,  though  in  themselves  beautiftil, 
are  v^olly  unsuiteato  the  rest  of  the  buildiiig. 
The  church  of  8l.  Germain  des  PrSs,  built  about 
50  years  after  Notre  Dame,  is  cruciform,  with  a 
circular  £.  end.    A  connderable  portion  of  the 
old  building  has  gone  to  decay ;  and,  out  of  three 
towers,  only  one  remains ;  but  the  interior  con- 
tains some  good  modem  decorations^  valuable 
pictures,  old  monuments,  &c.    There  are  6  other 
churches,  either  whollv  or  in  part  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture ;  the  roost  interesting  of  which  is  tbe 
church  of  St,  Germain  rAtucerroa,  not  only  from 
its  structure,  but  ftom  the  fact  that  the  aignal 
wss  given  from  its  belfry,  on  the  23rd  August^ 
1572,  for  the  detestable  massacre  of  St.  Barth^ 
lemL    Among  the  more  modem  churches  in  the 
Grecian  style,  the  largest  and  most  ^lendid  a 
that  of  St  Genevieve,  now  called  the  PantMon, 
in  the  quarter  of  the  university.     It  was  com- 
menced in  1764  by  Louis  XV.     The  portico  is 
composed  of  22  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  60  ft. 
in  height,  supporting  a  triangular  pediment  120 
ft.  broad  by  24  ft.  in  beisht,  in  which  is  a  sculp- 
tured composition,  by  David,  representing  the 
Genius  of  France  (a  colossal  figure  14  ft.  high^ 
surrounded  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation :  on 
the  frieze  beneath  is  inscribed  in  gold  letters— 
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▲t7X  OBAMOS  BOmnS,  LA  PATaiE  BXCONNOIBSANTS. 


The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  Greek  or  equi- 
lateral cross,  the  exterior  having  no  windows,  and 
being  ornamented  only  by  a  fnese  and  cornice. 
In  the  interior  a  gallery  and  colonnade  line  the 
nave  and  transepts  on  both  sides,  forming  so 
manv  smaller  naves  and  aisles.  Semicircular 
windows  rise  above  the  colonnades,  throwing  a 
strong  light  into  all  parts  of  the  building ;  and 
from  the  centre  of  tbe  cross  rises  a  dome  282  ft. 
in  height,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  encircled  by 
a  Connthisn  p«ristvle  of  32  columns,  each  36  ft. 
high.  The  inside  is  now  perfectly  empty,  with- 
out any  embellishments,  except  its  architectural 
decorations;  but  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be 
enriched  with  statues  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau* 
Lagrange,  and  other  illustrious  individuals,  whose 
remains  have  been  deposited  in  the  spacious 
vaults  beneath  the  pavement.  The  total  length 
of  the  Pantheon,  including;  the  portico^  is  352  n. ; 
interior  length  from  £.  to  W.  285  ft. ;  length  of 
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tnnscpt  265  ft.;  uniform  bmdtb  104  ft.  On 
the  wbol*,  this  clmrch  is  «  work  of  great  mtrii: 
the  genenJ  proportions  are  good,  and  there  is 
much  grace  and  elegance  in  the  outline,  as  well 
as  grandeur  and  simplicity  in  the  design  ;  but  it 
is  b^  no  means  entitled,  either  frum  size  or  com- 
position, to  be  compared  with  St.  Paul's.  Among 
the  other  churches,  the  most  deservedly  cele- 
brated is  the  Madeleine,  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
Rue  Royale,  on  the  model  of  the  Psrthenon  of 
Athens,  but  larger,  being  328  ft.  in  lenuth,  and 
138  in  breadth,  while  its  archetype  is  only  228  by 
100  ft  It  is  altf^^iher  a  very  noble  structure, 
and  is  remarkable  for  purity  and  efesance  of 
design.  The  church  or  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
opened  in  1844,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris.  It 
is  a  parallelogram  243  ft.  by  108  ft.  It  has  a  fine 
portico,  and  two  lofty  square  towers.  Paris  has, 
m  all,  twelve  parish  churches,  corresponding 
with  the  arrondissements,  and  30diitrict  churches, 
besides  others  unattached,  and  several  belonging 
to  hospitals,  convents,  &c. ;  but  none  of  these, 
except  that  attached  to  the  HSpital  det  InvaHdes 
(for  which  see  Hospitals),  requires anv particular 
description.  There  are  also  several  pUces  of 
worship  for  dissenters  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion;  comprising  French  Lutherans,  Calvi- 
nists,  and  Independents;  besides  which,  there 
are  English  churches  and  chaptflf,  American 
chapels,  Jews'  synagogues,  and  a  Greek  church ; 
but  none  of  them  have  any  clainu  to  architectural 
bean^,  except  the  church  of  the  Visitation,  in 
the  Rue  Sc  Antoine,  snd  the  Gothic  church 
belonging  to  the  British  embassy,  in  the  Rue 
d^A^esseau.  The  Roman  catholic  clergy  of 
Pans  comprise  an  archbishop,  12  vicars-general, 
3  metropolitan  and  4  diocesan  offidals,  16  canons 
of  Notre  Dome,  34  honorary  canons,  with  cur^ 
and  vicars  to  the  difl^ent  churches.*  The  Pro- 
testant clergy  comprise  Lutheran  and  Calvinist 
psstors,  French  independent  ministers,  an  Eng- 
lish bishop,  with  sundry  English  episcopal  clergy- 
men, and  several  ministers  of  other  denominations. 
Paris  still  comprises  several  convents  for  females ; 
but  those  of  the  present  day  bear  but  a  very  slight 
resemblance  to  the  old  nunneries ;  and  are  now 
little  more  than  religious  boarding  schools  for 
young  ladies,  or  lodging-houses  for  the  numerous 
jcrurs  de  chariU,  wno  devote  thpmselves  to  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  &c  There 
are,  also,  numerous  societies,  some  of  ivhich  are 
liberally  supDorted,  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
at  home  and  idnroad,  as  welt  as  of  religiotis  edu- 
cation. 

Judging  from  the  statements  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent travellers,  it  would  seem,  whatever  may 
be  the  other  wants  of  the  French  capital,  that  an 
increase  of  church  accommodation  is  not  one  of 
them.  **  Had  I  not  looked  into  the  almanack,  I 
should  never  have  found  out  which  day  was 
Sunday.  The  churches  are  open  every  day,  and 
of  course  aflbrd  no  criterion.  The  shops  are 
open  too ;  carts  and  carriages  are  plying  on  the 
streets,  and  placards  invite  you  to  vaudevilles  at 
the  theatres  and  ballets  at  the  opera.  Your  first 
impression  is  that  Sunday  has  been  blotted  out 
of  the  French  calendar.  On  closer  inflection, 
yon  discover  there  is  a  diffisrence  between  this 
day  and  the  other  days  in  the  week,  though  I  am 
aorry  to  say  it  is  a  small  one.  In  making  a 
circuit  about  12  o'clock  through  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  Boulevara  des  Italiens,  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  and  Rue  Rivoli,  I  found  about  1 
shop  in  20  shut  or  half  shut  At  4  o'clock,  on 
a  shorter  tour,  I  found  about  half  of  them  shut, 

*  Tb*  €9r4i  in  Fnace  an  Um  lo««mWato  tt  Uvlngm  (ha  pttmtrm 
htian  th*  Mifily  nlartrd  mntmu d  thtcaxHti^  th«  wnt*  way  « 
tfw  ttipafMltar}  cuntca  of  Rofland  an  tfaa  diwnilante  at  iha  lauiwi 
■id  Hean.  Hmoi^  pvoMCtcd  by  ifaa  bMhop. 


and  at  «  o'clock,  8-4tha.  The  thoroughfare  of 
carriages  is  perhaps  also  rather  less,  and  that  of 
loaded  carts  decidiedly  so.  Some  of  the  working 
cissses,  I  understand,  rest  on  Sunday,  going  to 
church  perhaps  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  theatre  with  their  wives,  or  to  a  cheap 
caie,  and  plaving  at  dominos. 

**On  Sunday- week  I  went  to  the  once  cele- 
brated Caf^de  MiUe  Colonnes.  (now  sunk  to 
the  character  of  an  ettaminet,  or  smoking- house, ) 
to  get  a  cup  of  coflfee.  It  was  about  seven ;  I 
found  two  or  three  parties  playing  at  billiards, 
snd  a  score  of  little  grovps,  of  two,  or  three,  or 
six  individuals,  busy  with  dominoa.  Two  of  the 
parties  near  me  consisted  each  of  a  man,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  The  greater  proportion, 
however,  of  the  working  classes,  ply  their  labours 
on  Sunday  till  dinner-time,  then  rest  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  and  that  they  may  not  want  their  holi- 
day, go  beyond  the  bairiers,  where  wine  is  cheap, 
and  spend  the  money  in  drinking  and  dancinir* 
The  over-rigid  obstfvance  of  the  Sunday  in 
Scotland,  which  sometimes  disgusts  young  minds 
with  religion  altogether,  is  a  light  evil,  when 
compared  with  this."    (MacUren's  Noiet,  p.  17. ) 

CemeUrieu  —The  Parisians  formerly  interred 
their  dead,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  along  tht 
sides  of  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  city ;  but,  aa 
the  pop.  increased,  and  its  boundaries  were  ex- 
tended, these  grave-yards  became  included  within 
its  precincts,  and  were  at  length  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  They  were,  however,  both 
few  and  small ;  so  that  the  inhabs.  were  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  other  modes  of  inter- 
ment ;  and,  accordingly,  large  trenches  (similar 
to  those  opened  during  the  orevalence  of  the 
pl^ue  in  London)  were  dug  for  the  reception  of 
corpses  thrown  in  till  the  h^es  were  filled,  when 
they  were  covered  over,  and  others  opened  close 
to  them.  This  disgusting  method  of  burying 
necessarily  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
cemeteries  extremely  unheuthy ;  and  at  length 
government  interfered  to  prohibit  all  funerals 
within  the  town,  and  ordered  the  formation 
of  spacious  cemeteries  at  a  mile  distance  from 
the  city  vralls,  at  the  same  time  directing  that 
the  bones  in  the  old  grave-yards  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  subterraneous  quarries  or  cata- 
combs, under  the  Quartier  St  Germain.  Paris 
has  now  5  large  and  well-laid-out  cemeteries, 
similar  in  many  respecU  to  those  which  have 
since  been  formed  on  the  same  model  near 
London,  Liverpool,  Lee4%  and  other  large  towns 
of  England.  The  Pdre-la- Chaise,  ouuide  the 
£.  barrier,  is  the  finest  of  the  Parisian  ceme- 
teries; and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  the  number,  as  well  as  beauty,  of 
lis  monuments,  and  the  celebrity  of  many  of 
those  whose  remains  have  been  brought  thither, 
make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the 
French  metropolis.  The  Catacombs  are  venr 
extensive,  running  under  about  |d  part  of  ParU 
S.  of  the  Seine  \  mey  are  arranged  into  galleries 
lined  with  piles  of  bones,  and  the  entrance  is 
near  the  Barri^  de  1*  Enfer ;  but,  being  deemed 
unsafe,  they  are  no  longer  shown  to  visitors. 
{DuUwrt,  ix.  211— 24a) 

HotpUali  and  benevolent  Jns^u/ions.  —  Hos- 
pitals for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  hotoices  for 
the  aged.  Infirm,  or  foundlings,  existed  in  Paris 
fVom  a  very  early  period ;  but  being  exclusively 
under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastics,  the  obiects 
of  the  founden  were  grossly  perverted,  and  the 
revenues  of  these  establishments  applied  to  im- 
proper uses.  No  improvement  took  place  till 
the  revolution ;  when,  by  a  decree  of  convention 
in  1793,  the  two  old  and  only  remaining  hospitals 
were  ordered  to  surrender  a  portion  of  the  in* 
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niatetf  of  their  crowded  and  uDhcalthy  wards  to 
the  convents  and  other  houses  that  had  become 
national  property.  An  admioistratioD,  consisting 
of  a  general  council  and  administratiTe  commit- 
tee, was  formed  in  1801,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
moving  the  condition  of  the  public  charities  of 
Paris :  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  the  sums  received 
at  theatres  and  other  places  of  public  amusement ; 
a  tax  on  cemeteries ;  a  portion  of  the  octrois  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  with  dues  from  the  Mont  de 
PiA^,  &c.,  being,  at  the  same  time,  affected  for 
their  support,  lliese  institutions  have  since 
increased  in  number  and  magnitude  with  the 
increasing  pop.  of  the  city ;  and,  in  1849,  some 
further  measures  were  Uken  in  the  view  of 
rendering  their  administration  more  efficient.  In 
that  year  there  were  16  hospiuls  and  13  hospices, 
or  almshouses,  in  the  city,  having  amongst  them, 
inc.  the  foundling  hospital,  17,702  beds.  The 
outlav  on  these  institutions,  in  1848,  inc.  the 
foundling,  and  inc.  also  1,920,795  fr.  expended 
on  out-door  relief,  amounted  to  16,838,738  fr., 
or  673,550^  (  Annuaire  de  V Economic  Politique, 
^c.  for  1850,  p,  274,  ^fc.  ) 

Of  the  hospitals,  the  HSid  Dieu  is  entitled  to 
the  first  notice,  on  account  of  its  antiquity:  for 
it  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  midole  of  the 
12th  century,  and,  even  at  that  early  period,  to 
have  had  some  valuable  endowments.     It  was 
enlarged  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  X  V  t. ;  and  since  the  revolution  the  build, 
ings  have  been  so  much  improved  thatat  present 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  its  subordinate  establish- 
ment  in  the  Rue  de  Faubourg  St.  AntoinCy  has 
850  beds :  the  average  annual  number  of  patients 
is  12,000;  the  mortality  1  iu  8.     It  is  in  every 
respect  extn-mely  well  appointed,  and  has  among 
iu  medical  officers  the  most  celebrated  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Paris:  indeed,  the  Hotel  Dieu 
may  be  considered  as  the  great  normal  hospital 
of  France.     The  hospitals  next  in  importance 
are  those  of  La  PUi/,  La  CharUi,  St.  Anioine, 
BratOon,  drs  Ertfans  Matndrs.  and  des  Ffniriens:  the 
whole  number  of  thesA  esUblUhments  under  the  drll 
admiolttration  Amounting  to  16,  exclusive  of  S  military 
hospitals.  reguUted  by  the  minister  of  war.    These  hos- 
pitals, however,  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  situ- 
!U**.-  .iS!**^  neighbourhoods,  and  from  the  antlqultr  of 
the  buildings,  ill-planned ;  but  the  interior  management 
Is  extremely  good,  and  may  bear  a  compuiton  with  that 
of  the  first  i-ondon  hospital*.    Among  the  hospfets,  the 
principal  are  the  Biciire,  for  infirm  old  men,  the  StUtoS- 
iriire,  for  aged  women,  a  Aam/cr«  des  ittcm-abUs,  and  I  Tot 
orphans  and  foundlings.    There  are  also  numerous  mai- 
sons  desaaUi  in  and  about  Paris,  which  receive  patients 
at  certain  fixed  soiles  of  payment,  and  may  therefore  lie 
called  hospitals  for  the  middle  clashes.    A  great  num- 
ber of  minor  hislitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
poor  are  supported  k^  private  subscri|>tioa. 

Criehes,  or  public  nurseries,  have  been  esUbllshed  hi 
different  parU  of  Paris.  In  these,  the  InfanU  of  poor 
women  engaged  in  lactories,  or  other  out-oCdoors  labour 
are  received  and  attended  to.  The  women  deposit  their 
inAnU  in  the  crecASt  in  the  morning  when  they  go  to 
their  work,  return  to  suckle  them  at  certain  hours,  and 
carry  them  home  in  the  evening.  The  eiickes  are  some- 
times  whollv  supported  by  public  subscriptions ;  but  oc- 
casionally those  who  csirry  their  children  to  them  con- 
tribute small  sums  to  their  support.  A  proposal  Is  now 
on  foot  for  Introducing  cr^cA^«  into  Manchester,  for  which, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited.  (Sse 
Manchbstxb.) 

Of  all  the  establishments,  however,  hi  the  French 
capital  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  by 
far  the  most  important,  both  on  account  of  the  grandeur 
of  Its  buildings  and  the  benefits  which  it  confers  on  its 
Inmates.  Is  the  Hdtet  des  Inpolidesy  intended  for  the  sup. 

Krt  of  disabled  officers  and  soldiers,  or  those  who  have 
ni  in  active  sen  ice  upwards  of  30  years.  The  edifice, 
situated  at  the  S.  end  of  an  avenue  leading  ovw  the  Pont 
™  lp**Iides  fi-om  the  Champs  Blvs^rs,  and  begun  in 
167^,  Is  a  conspicuous  object  from  a'VstMMe  on  account 
#  !i'.*A'***^  **®™f '  '""l***.  »nd  spifa  rising  to  a  height 
of  3S3  ft.  above  the  floor.  U  is  composed  of  5  couru  of 
equal  form  and  siso,  surrounded  by  biiiltitufis  6  st-  rics  in 
beitf  ht,  and  covers  a  space  of  nearly  J  acres ;  and  is,  on 


the  whole,  a  very  heavy  boPdfaig,  wSthoot 
bewaty.  The  church  of  the  eMttebaiMt  is 
its  noble  appearaDoe  priDdpally  to  its  aai 

•ISE?^  J^**  ^  o'  Composftelil-„.    Mnmrnam 
abowiTO  pen^ooed  oOcers,  tbereare  S»^  »,flOoTS! 

iSS^^I^"^  '^  •"  boarded,  lodged;  ^ 
f*****^  •^."***^«  •  monthly  stipend  VuW  Soir^S 

beds;  besides  which  there  are  large  infirmaries  li»r  the 
sica.    A 1 1,  except  field-officers,  mess  at  public  tables,  aad 

•**!!f!L'&f"?«™*'<^-  Their  only ^yI,^S»S 
guard  wlihin  thepredacU  of  the  bot^;  abd,  mhmSm 
Proijdent  cones  within  iu  walls,  they  have  tb^  axdaslve 
^vflege  of  guardmg  his  person.    On  the  whole,  the 


H6tel  des  InvaHdaTthoogh  by  no  means  so  fine  a  buUd^ 
^^  Greenwich  Hospital,  near  London,  Is  enUtSdtco 

3^n!2i  "  ?.3f*f. "?  ^^  ««»»d«t  national  ImUtutioaa 
or  Europe.  And  it  is  now  more  than  ever  deservinc  of 
notice  from  its  contaUiIng  the  remains  and  the  msumiA. 
«ait  mausoleum  of  Napoleon,  perhaps  th«  greateM  mel 
ral,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  greatest  roan  of  modem  timea. 
Cwirjjimrfa/J^WiWweistt.- Paris,  till  1826,  thooch 
•bojmdhig  with  fine  public  edifices,  h3  no  st^^ 
ciaUy  devoted  to  the  transactlngoir commercial  boshMSMl 
The  merchants  previously  met  hi  the  Hdt«l  Masarte. 
and  afterwards  hi  the  Palais  Royal;  but  the  iaooml 
nience  to  which  they  were  subje^  led,  in  laoa/to  S 
formation  of  a  plan  for  constructing  an  exch^ge  sof. 
fidently  large  for  the  multifirious  busfaiess  of  so  rmS 
a  cwjhkL  The  form  of  the  Bourse,  which  stands  tea 
spacious  square  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Augustin.  i 
a  parallelogram,  SI2  ft.  in  ien^h  by  126  ft.  te  width. 
?S7T5?*^  ?^o^  peristyle  of  66  Cirinthlan  cofai^' 
The  Sofle  drla  Boyrse,  or  great  hall,  on  the  grou^oor 
of  the  building,  116  ft.  hi  length  by  76  ft.lnk«3S. 
U  surrounded  Ijy  arcades  of  Dorib  architectorTA 
grand  staircase  leads  to  a  spacious  gallery  supported  by 
Doric  columns,  and  to  the  hall  of  the  lva>oiuJof^«: 
merce.  Corridors  run  round  both  the  upper  and  lower 
haU,  communicating  with  various  rooms  dSrotcd  to  coi^ 
merdal  purposes:  and  on  the  whole  the  anangemcots 
are  of  the  most  complete  description.  The  hours  for 
transactlnr  business  are  ftxNn  I  to  ft;  but  the  galleries 
uid  corridors  are  open  ft-ora  9  to  6.  The  ffmm^dc 
Frtmce,  erected  by  Mansard  in  1720,  posMSMsUttla 

founded  In  1803,  and  received  the  exclusive  privilege  for 
^  '^  **/J.*t"l"£J?*>*"  P«y«ble  to  bearer.  Its  <^pitai 
OQOsisu  of  9I,250j5»  francs  In  shares  of  1/100  frawiiSI 
The  notes  issued  are  for  SOO  and  100  fk^ncs.  The  cus- 
tomary  rate  of  discount  varies  accordfaig  to  drcum. 
■**"*!?•'  ***i«^'*^^**?  *  percent. :  the  bankThowever. dis- 
counts  no  bUls  that  have  more  than  three  months  to  run. 
It  opens,  also,  comptes  amrants  with  aU  requiring  them, 
and  charges  no  commission,  IU  only  raoiuneratloQfor 
such  transactions  arising  out  of  the  use  of  money  Placed 
"  it*  hands.    The  government  of  the  bank  is  vestedfaBa 

SSSL;^JS':f*~^  ^^  '^  •  ^  »•'«««  proprfcSnT;  7hl 
governor  imd  deputy-aovemor  are  appofinted  by  the  pr^ 

u^\  Hf  InsUtutTon  is  flourishldgTaSl  S|S«  m! 
limited  credit.  The  public  establishmSu  conned  wtth 
J!^K*^^5"**•  S^5 ""*«*  Aoltef.  the  prtndpalSflihlch 
*•  """.iyf  *^JS**  or  corn-market,  a  drcuCr  bulkUi^ 
ownpleted  in  1767.  The  UatU  au^  FHuTo^  Se^S 
St.  tfernard.  S.  of  the  Seine,  near  the  Jard/n  NaS»aUs 
an  immense  inclosure,  having  an  area  of  31,100  so.  yards. 
waUed  on  three  sides  and  fenced  towards  the  qu2y>y  an 

''S  *Si?f  !'^".*  ^^^^^^ '» '««**»•  ThisgreatiSS 
U  divided  Into  streets  caUed  aft^  the  pri^Ml  FTwS 

SSffLSfS  *^  ^  *^  P"««  oflwlWing*,  four  iifronlaS 
three  behind,  one  of  which  is  fire.pIS)if,  and  usedaoSv 
as  a  •tore-house  tor  spbiu.  The  wareh^scs  and  inSu 
"I?*^!!^^'?^.***^-  '^«n«««»t«rhigthis^5}«re 


to  5  m  winter;  and  the  counting-houses  of  some 
of  the  prmdpal  wine  merchants  are  within  the  premhw! 

I.03M29  hectolitre*,  and  of  splriu  to  51 4»iO  hecu.    The 

other  wholesate  markets  are  the  HaUe^J^aps  and 

the  //ojWf  ttu  CWr,  the  HaUe  am*  Veaux,  near  thfoSa 

u«i"  Touraelle.  being  now  exdusivdy  used  br  the 

foni-de-PiM  of  Paris  U  a  government  estabUahmant. 
enjoyina  the  exduslve  privifege  of  lendlngmooM^ 
moveable  eflteds  at  the*^rate  S  9  per  ceS.  TJS.^ 
*  P*Lf^?!l.*  ""**""»•  The  money  which  it  lendi  U  b«>r. 
rowed  fhmi  government  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent ;  and 
the  whole  is  under  the  managonent  of  a  board  <tf  eon. 
missioners. 

^i^f  f*^».*i5-.--?*^»,***»  "^^^e  30  markets,  the  prin- 
clpiU  of  which  Is  that  of  St.  Germain, opening  on  ihe'Ro; 

**l,^"f'  "***  conttructed  ft-om  the  dSgni  of  Blondel 
which  has  served  as  a  model  for  aU  thTothers^lnci 
buUt.    It  is  a  paralldogram.  500 ft.  to  length  bJ-^O? 
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li  braadth.  Om  of  th*  mott  ceMirated  mwkeU  b  tlM 
Marekt  de»  Immoetms^  In  Um  centre  of  which,  aa  alraMly 
obMrred,  It  mm  of  the  noblea  rouiitabis  In  the  ca|iital : 
Ibli,  hi  tect,  1ft  the  Covent  Garden  markpt  of  Parla,  and 
baft  at  leaat  an  equallj  Ane  and  abundant  »bow  of  fruit  and 
vapiAblrs ;  but  connected  with  it,  and  fa)  Ha  Immediate 
B«ighbourhood,  are  spreral  other  markets  for  fifth,  cbeeft(>, 
egfa,  Ac. ;  and  Indeed  it  may  be  termed  a  **  quarter  of 
markeu."  The  MarcM  4m  VieuM  Limge  (old  dothea 
market),  built  in  1B09,  partly  on  the  «Ue  of  the  old  TewtpU 
(the  prlfton  of  Looi«  XVI.  nnmediateljr  prior  to  hia  exe- 
cution ),  comprlftoft  four  gAlleries  containine  I  ,SSH  ttalla  or 
•boM,  in  which  are  exhibited  for  sale  all  kinda  of  old 
doihea,  fthoea.  Iron,  tooU,  Ac. ;  aid  U,  on  the  whole, 
not  onllke  the  Raf  Fair  or  Monmouth  Street  of  London. 
The  other  marketa  are,  geuerallj  speaking,  commodiouft, 
but  they  require  no  pairtlcular  deacriptlon.  Paria  has, 
also.  Are  abiatUtirs  (built  In  consequence  of  a  decree  of 
Napoleon,  9th  Feb.  1810),  where  the  animals  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  Its  tnhabs.  are  killed.  The 
abattoir  of  Montmartre  is  about  1.074  ft.  long  and  884  ft. 
broad,  and  that  of  M tell-mootant  Is  nearly  as  larae ;  the 
other  three  (two of  which  are  S.of  the  Seine)  are  mfertor 
both  in  sise  and  arrangement. 

Imieruat  con»mmtptkm. — All  eetfanates  respecting  the 
consumption  of  prorisions  In  a  populous  city  must,  of 
coarse,  iw  extremely  rague:  but,  pernaps,  with  regard  to 
Paris,  there  Is  less  uncertainty,  owing  to  the  octrois  or 
duties  levied  on  most  articles  coming  across  the  barrier. 
It  is  rery  diflicult  to  furm  any  estimate  of  the  con- 
sumptioa  of  bread,  on  account  of  the  permitted  ex. 
portatlon  of  wheat  into  the  neighbouring  olstrlcts,  when- 
ever the  price  outside  the  barriers  exceeds  that  of  the 
HmOe  am  Blit  but  the  dally  consumption  of  flour  Is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  1,800  sacks.  Cattle,  sheep,  &c., 
chiefly  come  fhioi  Normandy,  the  ble  of  France,  ana 
Limoiuain. 

The  authorltiet  oT  Sceanx  and  Polssy,  the  two  great 
cattle-markets  of  Paris,  have  pubUshed  the  retunis  of 
the  sales  of  cattle  eflscted  in  those  towns  during  the  year 
IMS.    Tbey  consisted,  lor  the  two  markets,  of— 


]S3.m«wn,ataB«i 

wvapt|etos«r    Me. 

ia,37t  oov* 

—               a»e. 

4S.»4Acalv« 

«            1  f^.  tie. 

9n,6M*Mr 

—            1  fr.  I«c 

At  the  above  price  it  was  estimated  that  each  ox  cost 
SftSflr.;  cows,  IM Or.;  calves, 89 f^;  and  sheep,  nfk>.AOc 


TV  ItftjBM mwm sold  ly  wiad  iiif  wilhg^  a— n <f  44,it9.AM 

ThelS^toews       --....  8,453,9n6 

TiT^^J^^^ 4,013,490 

TW  7flMUt  thMi^ I6^9,)l0» 

TStal f7,8M,767 

We  inbfoin  an  account  of  sooM  of  the  principal  artldes 
coaeumed  in  Paria  In  1849. 


7,SAM07  kllM. 
bodlM. 


-  1/»5.1«9 

AMiO  — 

9fiVt  — 

7S.IS7  — 

17.774  _ 

-  7.686,6X7  -T^ 

7iS.701  . 

I10.MI  — 
.  1.179.446  — 
.  3.393.6  .a  — 

ito/nojjoo — 


Dtnw 

9m.««Ii 
Oytum 

Ptmltrj 
Umm 
Battar 


6.508,7St 

9,SA«,S18    — 

770.1  M  iMet. 
5.1M/X)6  fr.  vaL 
1.604.671    — 


561.348  - 

.    10,501  .S30  ~ 

.     10.796.M4  — 

-      6,316.947  . 


N.B.—Tbm  consmnMion  of  almost  every  article  was 
considerably  greater  111  1846  and  1847  than  in  1848  and  1849, 
a  consequence  of  the  Interruption  of  all  sorts  of  indus- 
trious undertakings,  and  of  the  shock  to  credit,  occasioned 
by  the  revolution  of  1848. 

Among  other  articles  of  consumption,  the  tobacco  sold 
in  Paris  amounts  to  about  800/)00  kllog.  Fuel,  which  is 
bere  one  of  the  most  costly  articles  of  domestic  expen- 
diture, consists  principally  of  wood;  but  considerable 
quantities  of  coal  and  charcoal  are  also  made  use  of. 

Indmttrift  Commerce,  and  Tnule.  —  Paris,  besifles  being 
the  political  cap.  of  France,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  national  Industrr  and  commerce.  Bfany  branches 
of  industry  are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale;  the 
advantages  resulting  firom  the  greater  subdivision  of  em- 
plovment,  the  greater  command  of  scientific  asi istance, 
ana  of  skilled  workmen,  being  more  than  sufflcient  to 
countervail  the  higher  wages  and  heavier  expenses  lo 
other  respects  attending  their  prosecution  In  so  great  a 
city.  Still,  however,  it  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  a 
city  like  Paris,  without  coal,  and  without  the  command 
of  water  power,  should  ever  be  able  to  come  into  sue. 
cessAil  competition  with  such  places  as  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  or  Birmingham.  The  articles  produced  in 
Paris  are.  in  fiu:t,  chiefly  those  of  virtd.  Jewellery,  the 
Ane  arts,  or  those  immediately  ministering  to  the  luxu- 
rious wants  of  a  great  capital.    In  these,  bower er,  a  great 


Incraasa  has  taken  place  withia  the  last  SO  years.  Two 
larae  manuCacturing  estabs.  belong  to  the  government, 
and,  like  all  similar  establishments,  are  carried  on  at  a 
haavy  loss.  One  of  these,  the  Mammfaeture  Rationale  4e9 
Oobeittu^  so  called  fhMn  the  place  where  It  is  carried  oo 
having  orieinally  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Gobefiu,  who  amassed  creat  wealth  as  dyers;  but  the 
propertv  having  changea  hands.  It  was  converted  into  an 
establishment  for  weaving  tapestry ;  and,  ber«>ming  cele- 
brated fbr  the  beauty  of  Its  products,  was  purchasrd  by 
Colbert  for  LouU  Xl  V.  in  1663,  since  which  It  has  hem 
a  government  monopoly.  The  pieces  of  tapestry  are 
most  exquisite!  V  executed,  and  the  etkd  of  some  of  them 
Is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  oil  paintings.  The 
manufacture  of  a  single  piece  frequently  ooeuples  threa 
or  four  rears,  costing  from  l&,OUO  to  IH.OOO  francs.  Some 
splendia  carpets  are  likewise  manufactured  in  this  esta- 
blishment. Its  products  are  rhiefiy  destinod  for  the  publle 
palaces  and  public  buildings,  or  for  presents  to  monarchs 
and  distinguished  personages :  a  ffw  of  the  inferior  piecea 
of  tapestry  are  allowed  to  be  sold,  but  the  sale  of  carpets 
Is  fbrbidden.  A  drawing-school  is  attached  to  the  roanu- 
Csctory,  and  lectures  are  annuallv  delivered  by  the  most 
celebrated  chemists  on  the  chemical  principles  of  dreing. 
The  national  ibanuCactory  of  tobacco  is  conducted  on  a 
very  extensive  scsie.  In  a  handsome  modern  structure 
on  the  Qual  des  Invalidea.  About  a  fifth  part  of  the 
entire  produce  of  totMcco  In  France  is  manufActured  la 
this  establishment.  It  employed  in  1849  no  fewer  than 
1,400  women,  and  800  men.  The  man uf«ctory  of  Sevres 
porcelain,  though  about  6  m.  ttom  Paris,  and  not  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  may  be  noticed  in  this  place: 
It  has  been  the  pnmertv  of  the  state  since  1759.  Soma 
of  the  articles  famished  by  this  noanufactory  bring  very 
high  prices,  and  are  esteemed  alike  for  elegance  of  form, 
and  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  paintings.  An  ex- 
hibitton  takes  place  In  September,  «hen  there  is  an 
extensive  show  of  foreign  china  and  earibenware,  as  well 
as  of  specimens  in  difl^rent  stages  of  progress.  The  tmte" 
dipA,  to  Paris,  is  In  the  Rue  RWoli.  Among  the  other 
manufactures  of  the  cap..  Jewellery,  works  in  gold,  silver, 
broose,  and  steel,  watchmaking,  the  manufacture  of 
chemlail  products,  hatt,  carpets,  artificial  fk>wers,  and 
the  compounding  of  all  kind*  of  bonbons  and  sweetmeats, 
fbmish  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  persons ;  besidkra 
which.  Parts  has  sundry  woollen  fiactories,  employing 
upwards  of  1,900  hands,  and  producing  broad-doth,  caah- 
mere  shawls,  sekatis,  flannels,  Ac,  one  establishment  for 
weaving  silk  shawls,  and  above  90  factories  for  cotton 
or  mixed  goods  of  cotton  and  worsted.  The  manufacture 
of  both  suk  and  cotton  stockings  Is  likewise  conducted 
on  an  extensive  scale.  With  respect  to  the  wages  of 
workmen  in  Paris,  there  has  been  a  ronsiderable  fall 
since  the  revolution  of  1848:  stone-cutters,  carpenters, 
masons,  Ac,  receive  fktmi  8  to  4  fhmcs  a  day,  and  a  few 
of  those  otigaged  In  the  more  delicate  branches  of  handi- 
craft may  earn  fk'om  6  to  6  fkancs  per  dey  of  12  hours. 
Those  engaged  In  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  re- 
ceive only  from  1  to  9  fr.  per  diem,  and  work  fbr  19  hours  { 
and  the  wages  of  females,  In  whatever  branch  they  ara 
employed,  scarcely  exceeds  that  rate.  Young  women  in 
shops  receive  their  food,  washing  and  lodging,  with  wagea 
varving  from  160  to  400  fr.  a  year.  The  expenses  of  livTof 
to  these  classes  range  between  17  and  98  sous  a  day,  and 
lodging  may  cost  about  iOO  fr.  a  year.  The  Parisian 
workmen  scarcely  ever  work  on  fiunday,  and  they  are 

Iuito  as  fond  as  those  of  London  of  keeping  holiday  on 
londay,  devoting  both  these  days  te  amusements  in  the 
einguettes,  theatres,  &c.  A  great  number  of  workmen 
long  to  benefit  societies,  M'  which  there  are  about  170; 
and  the  moral  condition  of  the  latxHirlng  classes  has  been 
greatly  Improved  by  the  establishment  of  fire  and  life 
insurance  companies,  savings'  banks,  infant  and  primary 
schools,  as  well  as  by  the  abolition  of  lottenes  and 
gambling-bouses. 

Previously  to  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  Paris  savfaigs*- 
bank  had  nearly  80,000,000  fr.  of  deposits ;  but  after  the 
revolution  the  institution  was  compelled  to  stop  pay- 
ments. A  law  was  afterwards  passed  providing  for  the 
funding  of  the  depo«lts  in  a  6  per  cent,  stock  at  80 ;  but 
the  sutiaeauent  fall  in  the  funds  again  proved  lUsastrous 
to  the  holders  of  Uprett,  snd  government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  come  forward  to  their  relief.  In  1849, 15,549,974  fr. 
were  paid  Into  the  bank  by  173.029  depositors ;  the  relm- 
bursemenU  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  9,691, 069  fr., 
paid  to  18,066  holders  of  Iwreu. 

The  manufactures  of  Paris  rapidly  Increased  during 
the  90  years  ending  with  1 847 ;  and,  though  checked  by  the 
events  of  1848,  the  increase  still  continues.  The  present 
(1850)  value  of  those  annually  exported  from  Paris  to 
foreign  countries  Is  estimated  at  about  80,000,000  fr.,  and 
that  of  those  sent  to  the  departments  at  about  as  much ; 
mokinga  grand  toul  of  160,000,OCO  fr.,  or  6,400,000/.  ster- 
ling.   We  subjoin  [see  next  col  ] 

The  retail  trade  Qf  Paris  is  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
and  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  6,.VX)  retailers  of  fbod 
and  drink,  that  5/)00  are  empk>)ed  in  making  and  seUing 
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An  Aocoant  of  the  Number  and  Weight  of  the  Packages, 
and  of  the  Value  of  the  Merchandise  exported  from 
Paris  in  each  Year,  from  1840  to  1847  both  inclmive. 


Yem. 

Packaffw. 

TahM. 

Nnmbor. 

Wdrht. 

Kilog. 
15,587,177 

Ftatiea 

1840 

1T7,7»7 

lS«,005/)00 

1841 

S11,S5«   ' 

18,614,437 

170319,9t9 

184i 

18«,!M)8 

ia,«l,l94 

1-17,078,49« 

1845 

187,817 

16,1S6.)(99 

141,303,«43 

1814 

196,^e48 

17,I9A,iei6 

16S,801.6V8 

1K4A 

S05,6M 

l9,>iW,A35 

187,377,941 

184fi 

803,851 

18r86V^84 

166.139,S81 

1847 

196^1 

19,170,486 

168,67V,187 

articles  of  dress  or  ornaments,  S,000  in  building  and 


about  650  in  keeping  hotels,  restaurants,  caf6s,  Ax.;  but 
these  statements  are  all  rery  rague,  and  not  to  be  relied 
on.  Abore  50,000  tradesmen's  licences  are  annually 
issued  in  Paris,  producing  about  9,000,000  fr.  a  year  of 
revenue  to  goTernment 

Paris  has  also  33  banking  Arms.  128  stock  and  insur. 
ance  brokers,  1,350  doctors  in  medicine,  380  apothecaries, 
and  about  400  persons  keeping  seminaries  and  pensiam 
for  children  of  both  sexes. 

Sfinet  Bridges^  QuaySt  and  Navigation — Paris  has  not, 
like  London,  a  deep  broad  river,  navigable  to  the  city  by 
sea-borne  vessels  of  large  burden ;  but  the  Seine  is,  not- 
withstanding, a  striking  fenture  in  Paris  on  account  of  its 
bridges  and  quays,  as  well  as  advantageous  from  its  ex- 
tensive boat<navigiUion.  Itenters  Paris  from  the  B.S.E. 
iUx>ut  3|  m.  below  its  Jimction  with  the  Mame,  at  Cha- 
renton,  and  in  its  course  forms  a  slight  curve  northward. 
Its  whole  length  from  the  Barritre  de  la  Rapie  at  the  E. 
end,  to  the  Barriire  de  la  Qrenelle  at  its  w.  extremity, 
being  8,000  metres,  or  nearly  5  m..  in  which  space  it 
forms  3  islets,  the  smallest  but  highest  up  the  stream 
being  the  Iile  Louoier,  us«d  as  a  d^p<M  for  wood-ftiel,  the 
Isle  of  St.  Louis,  about  700  vards  in  length,  and  the  Isle 
du  Palais,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lutrtia,  about  5  fUrlongs 
in  length  by  2  do.  in  breadth.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
34  bridses,  of  which  five  are  on  the  suspension  plan, 
three  of  iron  and  stone,  one  of  wood,  and  the  rest  of 
stone.  These  structures,  though  usually  on  a  level  with 
the  quays,  and  on  the  whole  convenient,  will  not  bear  to 
be  compared  with  the  bridges  of  Sta.  TrinlUi  at  Florence, 
or  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  much  less  with  the  noble  bridge 
crossing  the  Thames.  **  The  Parisians,"  says  Mr.  Woods, 
**  boast  of  their  bridges,  but  without  great  reason:  the 
Pont  d'Autterlit*  is  Hne  for  an  iron  bridge ;  the  Pont 
Ifdtft  which  crosses  two  branches  of  the  Seine,  and  has 
13  arches,  has  little  pretension  to  beauty ;  the  Pont  de* 
Arts  is  a  light,  not  to  say  slight,  construction  of  iron,  for 
foot  passengers  ;  the  Pont  ttoval  is  a  well  constructed 
stone  bridge  of  5  arches,  but  nardly  a  handsome  one ; 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  is  a  stone  structure  of  5  very 
ogly-looking  flat  arches,  and  the  Pont  de  Jena  is  a  cari- 
cature of  flattened  elliptical  ardies,  and  I4>parent  light- 
ness, its  entire  merit  being  confined  to  some  ingenuity  in 
the  construction  in  order  to  obtain  this  eflisct,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  certainly  a  blemish.'*  {Letter$  cfan  Ar- 
ckiteetf  I.  23.)  The  islets  in  the  river  are  connected  with 
the  N.  and  S.  banks  by  10  bridges,  some  of  stone  and 
others  of  wood,  of  inferior  sisc  and  little  beauty.  The 
banks  of  the  Seine  are  not  blocked  up,  like  those  of  the 
Thames,  with  coal-wharfs,  warehouses,  and  irregularly 
built  houses,  running  close  down  to  the  water's  edfe, 
but  have  She  open  quays,  aflbrding  unhiterrupted  walks, 
extending  on  both  sides  the  river  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other,  Paris  being  in  this  respect  greatly 
superior  to  London.  Wharfb  and  landing-places  are 
formed  in  diflierent  parts,  particniarly  towards  the  E. 
end  of  the  city.  Dtp6t*  for  flre-wood  are  to  be  found 
alona  the  river,  and  on  all  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
the  boats  along  the  wharCi  on  both  sides  the  isle  du 
Palais  furnish  supplies  of  wood  and  charcoal.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Is  eflTected  bv  large  boats  called  a)cht$ 
d'eam^  by  barks,  and  within  the  last  few  years  by  steamers, 
the  numl>er  of  which  is  progressively  increasing.  From 
the  higher  parts  of  the  river  about  ll/)00  boats  arrive 
every  year  with  fruit,  com,  and  flour,  hay,  wine,  paving- 
stones,  bricks,  &c.,  besides  about  4JM)0  barks  laden  wlih 
timber,  charcoal,  and  flre-wood.  Barges  of  from  40  to 
60  tons  burden  come  from  Rouen  with  colonial  produce, 
cotton  goods,  dder,  salt,  foreign  com,  &c.,  ana  steam- 
boats ply  dally  between  Rouen  and  Paris,  and  others 
during  summer  between  Paris  and  Montereau.  The 
river  dues  are  light,  and  do  not  average  more  than 
700|000  francs  «  year,  exclusive  of  the  octrois. 

CanaU  and  Railvapt, -^The  canals  N.  of  the  Seine 
consist  of  3  or  3  branches  connected  with  an  undertaking 
for  onltlDg  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  Ooroq,  with  the 


view  not  only  of  making  an  inland  navigation,  but  al«6 
of  supplying  the  capital  with  water  of  better  ouaUty  ttsaa 
that  of  the  Seine.  The  Canal  de  TOurcq  recalves  lh« 
waters  of  the  Ourco  about  28  m.  N.E.  Paris,  and  afrer 
collecting  several  minor  streams  &lls  into  a  baste  in  tlia 
N.  B.  suburb  of  the  city,  Orom  which  branch  several 
canals  almost  encircle  the  N.  side  of  Paris.  Tbeae 
canals,  however,  are  less  used  for  navigation  than  for 
supplying  the  dty  with  water.  Though  inferior  la 
respect  of  railway  accommodation  to  London,  Paris  la 
now  the  terminus  of  several  railways.  Among  others 
may  be  specified  the  line  to  Rouen  and  Havre ;  that  to 
the  Belgian  frontier  by  Amiens.  Arras,  Ac,  with  Imw^ 
lines  to  Boulogne,  Calais,  &e. ;  the  line  to  Rennes,  1^ 
Versailles  and  Chartres ;  the  Lyons  line  opened,  in  lfM9, 
as  (kr  as  ChAlons-sor-Saone,  Ac;  and  when  the  latter 
line  has  been  carried  to  Marseilles,  it  will  constderablr 
shorten  the  overland  route  to  India.  The  Orleans  Um 
has  been  continued  to  Tours,  and  is  intended  to  be  con- 
tinued to  Bordeaux.  Other  railw^s  will,  tai  all  proba- 
bility, be  formed  within  a  few  years ;  and  there  Is  reason 
to  hope  that  the  country  may,  at  no  distant  period, 
possess  a  large  portion  of  the  facility  and  speed  of  com* 
munication  which  distinguish  England  and  Belgium  tnm 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

A  curious  statement  has  been  published  bv  anthority, 
of  the  various  carriages,  horses,  Ac,  belongteg  to  Paris 
in  1849.  We  have  deduced  fhmi  it  the  following  results, 
vis..  Ordinary  and  supplementary  haduey  carriagea 
1328,  r.«.  ordinal^  cabs   733,  supplementary  dlttoGI  ; 

rdinarr 

«.    l-hn 

laaes  called 

coneom  88 ;  stage  carriages  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  and 
special  carriages  in  omnexion  with  railway  stations 
8,000 ;  private  cabs  on  two  wheels  4.000 ;  private  car- 
riages on  four  wheels  13,000;  total  of  cartiagee  circu- 
lating In  Paris  24396L  Carts,  tumbrils,  drays,  raarket 
carts,  vans,  trucks,  Ac,  35,000;  water  carriers*  rartt 
1,000.  The  number  of  horses  employed  in  Paris  for  all 
purposes  is  M/KW.  The  distance  performed  by  eadi 
omnibus  averages  16  leagues  (40  m.)  per  day.  They 
carrv  Moh,  at  an  average,  ISO  passengers  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  number  of  these  omnibuses  is  400 ;  con- 
sequently the  total  number  of  persons  conveyed  m  a  day 
is  60,000,  1,800^)00  in  a  month,  and  in  a  whole  rear 
31,600,00a 

EstaUitkmenU/or  f^fvooMsn.— The  university  ofParis, 
which  appears  to  have  been  established  early  in  the  13th 
century,  though  some  writers  have  traced  its  antiquity 
up  to  the  time  of-  Charlemagne,  comprised,  before  the 
revolution  of  1789, 10  areat  and  36  mhior  colleges,  which 
had  each  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  arts. 
The  professors  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  colleges 
rather  than  to  the  university  as  an  abstract  body,  and 
the  number  of  students  living  in  the  colleges  was  very 
considerable.  The  revenue  of  the  university  arose  out  of 
a  38th  part  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  former-general  of  tha 
royal  posts  and  messageries.  which,  with  the  stodenta* 
fees,  made  a  large  income ;  and  the  extensive  buildings, 
still  remaining,  testify  the  importance  once  attached  to 
these  institutions,  at  the  same  time  that  the  literary 
annals  of  France  prove  that,  speaking  generally,  tlM 
varioiu  functlooaries  performed  their  duties  pretty  efli- 
dently.  At  the  revolution,  however,  the  colleges  were 
abolisned,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  the  whole  esta- 
blishment was  remodelled.  Further  alterations  wera 
made  by  Napoleon ;  but  the  present  system  dates  from  tlie 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  university  of  Paris, 
as  now  constituted.  Is  in  fact  the  central  establishment 
for  education  In  France,  and  has  under  its  direction  all 
the  foculties,  colleges,  and  schools  of  the  country :  indeed, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  government  establishment, 
since  the  minister  of  public  mstraction  is  ex-nfflcio  rector 
of  the  university,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  five 
national  and  two  private  colleges  of  Paris,  the  collcgn 
of  Versailles,  and  all  the  inttituliont  and  pensions  within 
certain  limits.  There  are  four  foculties  for  higher  de- 
grecs.  granted  by  the  Academic  Coundl ;  but  no  students 
can  be  admitted  to  them  without  having  previously  taken 
the  d^rre  of  bachelor  of  letters.  Professors  are  attached 
to  each  faculty,  and  deliver  gratuitous  courses  of  lectures, 
a  certain  attendance  on  which,  as  well  as  other  exercises, 
is  necessary  for  obtaining  degrees.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  must  produce  certificates  of 
having  studied  at  least  one  year  in  one  of  the  odiegrs  of 
the  university,  in  some  authorised  Institution^  or  uitder 
the  charge  of  a  regular  tutor.  Examinations  are  pub- 
licly held  four  times  a  year  under  four  professors  ap<. 
pointed  by  the  Academic  Council :  they  include  nume- 
rous oral  questions  on  phliusophy,  literature,  history, 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  with  papers  for  written 
composition,  and  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  The  examination  of  each  candidate  must  last 
1 1  hours,  but  may  be  protracted  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
professors.  All  the  higher  degrees  ara  granted  only 
after  severe  trials,  and  numerous  randJditas  ara  annually 
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PARIS. 


not  be  removed  nrom  th«  building.  Among  the  librariM 
atUched  to  imbbc  establishmenU,  the  following  mre  Chn 
largest:— That  of  St.  GeneYlive,  comprising  200,000 
prfnced  toIb.  and  80.000  MSS. ;  the  two  llbnuiet  of  the 
Instltote.  consisting  together  of  260,000  vols,  and  4,A0O 
MSS.;  that  of  the  Arsi*nal,  200,000  vols,  and  6^  MSS.; 
that  of  the  Legislature,  50,000  vols. ;  that  of  the  Louvre, 
late  the  prt  rate  library  of  l.ouis  Philippe,  conulningM/)00 
vols,  i  and  that  of  the  Bibliothdque  de  la  V  ille,  60,000  vols. , 
all  open  to  the  public.  Paris  has  also  several  valuable 
museums,  belonging  either  to  the  government  or  the  uni- 
versity. The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  the  Jardm 
de$  PlamteSt  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  every 
institution  of  the  kind,  not  onlv  In  France,  but  else- 
whore  :  it  is  conducted  at  an  annual  expense  of  300,000  ft"., 
and  gives  employment  tn  upwards  of  160  persons.  The 
Botanic  Garden,  exdudve  of  a  large  collection  of 
exotic  plants  from  all  climates,  comprises  buildings 
fitted  up  as  dens  for  carnivorous  animals,  with  mena- 
geries  for  foreign  birds  and  beasts,  which  are  all  pro- 
vided with  habiUtlons  suitable  to  their  modes  of  life. 
This  collection  of  living  animals,  perhaps  the  largest 
In  Europe,  has  enriched  the  museum  with  many  new 
species,  and  enabled  loologists  to  Improve  the  studv  of 
comparative  physiology.  Large  additions  to  the  m/na- 
gcrfe  have  recently  been  made,  and  the  collection  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  Amphitheatre  of  Anatomy 
and  Museum  of  Natural  History  occupy  a  large  space  at 
the  end  of  the  gsjrden :  on  the  first  floor  of  the  latter  is  a 
superb  collection  of  reptiles  and  birds ;  the  second  floor 
is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  mammalia,  birds,  insects, 
nollusea.  Sec,  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Cuvier  (who  here  pursued  those  studies  that  have  gained 
him  an  imperishable  tame) ;  and  on  the  third  story  is 
arranged  a  general  hert»al,  comprising  upwards  of  50,000 
species,  besides  special  collections  amassed  by  Toume- 
fort,  Jussieu,  Humboldt,  DecaodoUe,  &c.,  the  entire 
number  of  specimens  amounting  to  nearlv  400.000.  Along 
the  B.  side  of  the  garden  runs  a  long  gallery,  in  which  is 
deposited  a  noble  museum  of  geology  and  mineralogv, 
only  recently  formed,  and  even  now  second  to  none  in 
Europe.  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomjr  is  kept 
in  a  detached  ballding  W.  of  the  garden ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  preparations,  which  flU  15  rooms,  considerably 
exceeds  15,000.  The  menagerie  is  open  every  day ;  and 
Che  museums  may  be  seen  by  tickets  twice  or  three  times 
a  week.  Paris  has  many  minor  collections  of  anatomy, 
mineralogy,  &c.,  attached  to  the  School  of  Medicine,  and 
to  its  numerous  literary  societies ;  but  none  of  them  are 
sufficiently  extensive  to  require  description.  The  Con- 
servatoire de$  Arts  et  des  Mttiers,  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin, 
deserves  notice,  both  on  account  of  its  great  extent  and 
the  astonishing  variety  of  instruments  and  machines,  spe- 
cimens of  manufacture,  models  of  patents,  &c.,  deposited 
therein ;  in  fact,  this  gallery  of  practical  science  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibitions  in  Paris;  and  having 
been  re-arranged  and  catalogued,  may  now  be  seen  to 

Eeat  advanta^.  It  is  open  during  two  days  In  the  week ; 
It  the  library  is  accessible  7  or  8  nours  a  day. 
The  great  glory  of  Paris,  however,  as  respects  the  flne 
arts,  is  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  comprising  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  statues. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  this 
gallery  was  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  by  far  of 
any  that  has  ever  existed,  having  then  to  boast  of  the 
cM^-d'ceuvre  of  Rome,  Florence,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
greater  part  of  continental  Europe,  carried  off  by  the 
conquering  legions  of  France.  But  victory  having  de- 
serted the  eagles  of  Napoleon,  these  treasures  were 
agiiln  restored  to  their  former  possessors,  and  the  Lou- 
vre has  no  longer  to  glory  In  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  and  other  matchless  productions.  Still, 
however,  the  collection  is  a  very  noble  one.  Eighteen 
large  halls,  on  the  ground-floor,  are  filled  with  pieces  of 
sculpture,  including  the  choicest  treasures  of  th^.  Villa- 
Borghese,  and  many  works  that  once  embellished  ancient 
Rome.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  value ;  especially 
the  Diane  i  la  Bicke,  standing  on  a  pedestal  adorned 
with  most  exquisite  bas-relle(ii ;  a  statue  of  Mars,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  modelled  firom  a  -picture  by  Zeuxls, 
once  in  the  temple  of  Concord  at  Rome ;  the  celebrated 
Fighting  Gladiator,  by  Agasias  of  Ephesus  :  the  Herma- 
phrodite of  the  Villa-Borghese ;  a  statue  ot  Jason,  erro- 
neously called  CIncinnatus ;  and  the  magnificent  group 
of  SileniM  and  the  InAtnt  Bacchus  discovered  in  the  gar- 
den of  Sallust  at  Pompeii.  Five  other  rooms  in  the 
basement  story  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  works  by 
modem  sculptors ;  a  large  apartment  was  filled  in  1880 
with  a  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  a  large 

Ellery  has  since  been  opened,  called  the  Musde  de  la 
arine^  comprising  modeu  and  sections  of  vessels,  plans 
of  ports,  and  other  naval  curiosities.  The  great  picture 
gall*  ry,  which  is  on  the  first  floor,  is  approached  bv  a 
grand  staircase  painted  b>  native  artists,  and  comprises 
a  suite  of  nine  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined 
by  upward'  of  1.200  pictures  by  artists  belonging  to  the 
French,  Flemish  and  Dutch,  Italian  and  Spanish  schools. 


Among  the  pictures  of  the  French  idiool  am  Ift  ad- 
mlrabkB  landscapes  by  CUude,  the  beat  of  wfaloh  la  tb« 
well-known  **  Disembarkation  of  Cleopatra  \  **  16  cosdm- 
sitlons,  dilefly  scriptural,  by  N.  Pousshi.  aoMmg  wbMi 
may  be  distinguished  an  **  Assumption  '*  and  **  Holy 
Family :  *'  and  17  beautifully  coloured  marine  patnCiags 
by  Vemet.  Among  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  pIcCwes. 
which,  like  those  of  the  French  school,  oocnpy  three 
apartments,  the  meet  distinguished  specimens  are  Ge- 
rard Dow's  "  Dropsical  Woman  ;**  several  pktnres  by  the 
Vandycks,  particularly  a  sketch  of  the  **  Dead  Saviour 
in  the  Virgin's  arms ; "  14  flne  studies  by  Rembrandtv 
including  his  "  Venus  and  Cupid ; "  and  38  pkcmrea  lif 
Rubens,  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  **  Flight  fnCo 
Rgyptf"  and  a  composition  known  to  connoisseurs  as  tlM 
Vterge  awe  Anges.  Tlie  schools  of  Italy  and  Spain  oc- 
cupy the  three  renudning  apartments,  which,  indeed, 
contain  the  gems  of  the  gallery.  The  following  hav« 
been  specified  as  those  more  particularly  entitled  to  no- 
Uce :  —  Raphael's  •*  Belle  Jardimiere,"  and  Holy  Famllj, 
painted  for  Francis  I.,  who  paid  for  it  upwards  of 
45,000  francs  i  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  portrait  of  "  Mcaia- 
lisa ;  **  Correggio's  group  of  "  Jupiter  and  Antiope ;  **  Do- 
menichino's  "  St.  CeoilU ;  **  Guide's  "  Infont  Savloar 
on  the  Virgin's  knee ;  *'  Guerdno's  **  Repentance  of  St. 
Peter ; "  a  magnificent  battle-piece,  ancT  the  **  Witch  of 
Rndor,"  by  Salvator  Rosa;  Murlllo's  **  Infant  Jesus;** 
and  EsMignoletto*s  **  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.** 

The  Louvre  is  open  every  day  except  Moodays,  and 
on  Simdays  the  concourse  of  visitors  is  particularly 
great.  Owing  to  the  want  of  room,  the  picturee  of  the 
ancient  masters  are  removed  fkxmi  the  Grand  GaUery,  or 
are  covered  over,  ilrom  the  1st  of  Feb.  to  June,  to  make 
w«r  for  tiie  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  tlie  modem 
artists  1  This  arrangement  has  been  much  oli|ected  to, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  defective  of  any  connected  with 
the  fine  arts  in  Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
speedily  be  obviated,  by  providing  some  other  place  fior 
the  modem  exhibition.  The  French  metropolis  com- 
prises several  valuable  private  collections,  especiaOy  that 
of  Marshal  Soult,  which  has  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
Spanish  school :  the  gallery  of  the  Palais  Rt^al  coosisU 
chiefly  of  works  by  modern  artists. 

LiUraiure  and  Periodical  Press —  Paris  is  the  great 
centre  from  which  emanates  all  the  most  important  pub- 
lications of  France,  and  in  which  is  congregated  all  tba 
most  distinguished  French  writers.  The  mcn«se  of  pub- 
lications appears  to  have  been  regularly  progressive  frooa 
1817.  Anidf  within  the  last  20  years  a  vast  number  of 
highly  important  and  valuable  new  works,  especially  In 
history,  philosophy,  and  science,  have  issued  from  tba 
French  press,  as  well  as  several  republicatioos  of  old 
standard  works.  These  large  undertakings  are  mostly 
conducted  at  the  expense  and  risk,  not  of  ooej^but  of 
several  publishers,  on  a  Joint  stock  principle.  The  pe- 
riodical press  of  Paris  is  extremely  extensive,  is  well 
conducted,  and  has  great  influence.  The  **  Monltear 
Universel*'  is  the  offlcial  morning  loumal  of  the  go- 
vernment. **  Galignani's  Messenger?'  a  well-conduced 
daily  paper,  in  English,  is  extensively  circulated  in  tba 
priiicfpal  cities  and  towns  of  continental  Europe.  'The 
national  printing-office  employs abput 400  workmen.  Tba 
censorship  of  the  press,  which  was  early  introduced,  and 
was  exercised,  though  with  considerable  indulgence,  down 
to  the  revolution  of  1789,  was  finally  abolished  after  tha 
revolution  of  1830. 

Theatres  and  other  Amusements.  —  Paris  may  ba  re- 
garded as  the  dramatic  capital  of  Europe.    Every  Pia- 
risUm,  even  of  the  lowest  class,  esteems  himself,  aiora 
or  less,  a  critic  of  the  drama ;  and  the  fondness  for 
this  species  of  entertainments  makes  the  theatres  be 
almost  nightly  crowded  to  excess :  indeed,  the  reeelpCa 
of  the  theatres  tuive  for  some  years  been  steadilr  on 
the  increase,  and  lately  amounted  to  about  9,000,000  fr. 
a  year,  of  which  a  tenth  goes  to  the  support  of  public 
hospitals  and  charities.    The  most  fashionable  spectacles 
of  Paris  are  the  Italian  and  French  operas.    The  former 
of  these,  in  the  Salle  Ventadour,  is  confined  to  the  re- 
presentation of  Italian  operas,  and  its  admhnistration  for 
many  years  has  secured  an  almost  unprecedented  amount 
I  both  of  vocal  and  instrumental  talent.     The  French 
'  opera  house,  belonging  to  the  Aeadhm'e  Nationaiede  Mm- 
I  stque,  is  partly  supported  trr  the  government ;  the  operas 
!  are  represented  bv  the  pupUs  of  the  academv,  the  dancer* 
In  the  ballet  are  the  first  in  Europe,  and  the  stage  me- 
J  chaulsm  is  brought  to  perfection.    These  theatres  are 
'  supported  chlefiy  by  the  higher  classes,  and  as  lashlonabla 
resorts  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the  Italian  opera 
'  in  London.    The  other  theatres,  five  or  six  of  which  are 
nightly  crowded  almost  to  suffbcation,  are  supp<Hted  bf 
the  middle  classes,  the  small  rentiers,  and  wealthy  trades- 
people.    Vaudevilles  and  musical  farces  are  the  most 
popular  entertainments ;  but  among  tlie  lower  classet 
fk-e^uentlng  the  Porte  St  Martin  and  Ambign  Comiqur, 
there  is  a  marked  predilection  for  the  horrible,as  deptct*-d 
by  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  he.    The  following  Is  a  list  of 
the  principal  theatres  now  open  in  Paris :  — 
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scene  of  the  turoalt  of  the  FrcmdewrSj  supported  bjr 
the  inhabt.,  against  the  French  and  SwUs  ^tuirds ;  but 
notwithstanding  these  disturbances,  the  cxxj  stlU  in- 
creased, churches,  convents,  and  hospitals  were  built,  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  flnished,  the  quays  and 
boulevards  were  laid  out,  sewers  formed,  and  other  im« 
provements  effected  at  a  great  expense.  The  most  me- 
morable scenes  connected  with  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  trom  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  in  1789, 
to  the  assumption  of  imperial  power  by  Napoleon,  were 
enacted  in  the  metropolis,  whicn  has  long  had  a  prepon> 
derating,  though  not  always  a  beneficial  influence,  orer 
the  aflkirs  of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  gOYeroment  of 
Ni^K>lPon,  Paris  was  greatly  improved,  andmany  of  those 
scientific  and  other  establishments  were  either  formed  or 
remodelled,  which  have  contributed  to  increase  its  lite- 
rary and  scientific  renown.  The  work  of  improvement 
Proceeded  slowly  during  the  reign  of  Louis  X  VIII.  and 
Iharles  X. ;  but,  since  the  revolution  of  1R30,  which 
placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  great  activity  has 
been  evinced  by  the  legislature  in  raising  solid  as  well  as 
splendid  monuments,  some  of  which,  as  the  Madeleine, 
the  Arc  de  TBtoile,  and  the  ministerial  hotel  on  the 
Qnai  d'Orsay,  may  vie  in  magnificence  with  the  finest 
European  structures.  At  the  same  time,  new  pave- 
ments, bridges,  sewers,  markets,  public  gardens,  and 
Erisons,  attest  that  no  department  of  the  metropolis  has 
een  neglected  by  the  government ;  and  whenever  gas 
has  been  generally  diffused,  and  water-closets,  which,  at 

firesent,  are  shamefully  deficient,  have  been  universally 
ntroduced  into  private  houses,  Paris  will  be  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  as  well  as  handsomest  and  most  luxu- 
rious capitals  of  Europe.  (Dulauref  Histoire  de  Paris  j 
Paris  and  its  Historical  Scfwes^  L ;  Gab'gnanfs  New 
Paris  GuidCt  Ac. ;  and  Privaie  Information.) 

PARMA  (DUCHY  OF),  an  indep.  state  of  K.  Italy, 
between  lat.  44°  20'  and  A^P  V  N.,  and  long.  9^  HSf  and 
lOO  80'  B.  (exc.  the  detached  distr.  Guastalla),  having 
N.  Austrian  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Po, 
W.  the  Sardinian  dom.,  S.the  latter  and  Tuscan  Lunig< 
iana,  and  B.  Modena.  Area  estimated  at  2,368  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  In  1860, 494.737.  This  duchy,  lying  between  the  Po 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Apennines  on  the  S.,  is  partly  and 
principidly  included  In  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy :  but 
a  large  portion  of  its  surface  Is  covered  with  the  ramifica- 
tions and  slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
here  about  4,000  ft.  in  height,  forming  its  S.  boundary. 
It  slopes  to  the  N.,  and  all  its  rivers  fall  into  the  Pa 
The  soil,  which  is  very  fertile  in  the  plain,  where  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  canals,  is  stony  and  arid  in  the 
mountainous  districts.  It  is  principally  held  by  me- 
tayers ;  but  while  in  the  surrounding  states  such  agree- 
ments are  entered  into  between  the  metayer  and  his 
landlord  as  they  may  ^prove,  in  this  duchy  the  law  in- 
terposes to  protect  tne  tenant,  who  might  be  inclined  to 
si)b*cribe  to  peculiarly  onerous  conditions.  Thus,  a 
landlord  may  stipulate  for  more  than  half,  but  not  for 
more  than  3-3ds  of  the  produce.  If  Uie  landlord 
lUmish  the  cattle,  the  farmer  has  a  right  to,  at  least, 
l-3d  of  the  profit  thence  arising:  and  if  the  tenant  fur- 
nish the  cattle,  no  lease  is  binding  that  does  not  leave 
him  a-8ds  the  produce.  (Von  Rammer » Italy ^  1.307,308.) 
Along  the  Po,  the  further  we  advance  to  the  B.,  the  soil 
becomes  deeper,  richer,  better  watered,  and  more  fertile. 
The  dairv  is  here  the  great  object  of  attention,  and  the 
famous  cheese  which  derives  its  name  from  this  duchy 
Is  still  made  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pavla,  Lodi.  &c.  Farms  are  very  small,  and  the  hua- 
bandry  inferior  to  that  of  Modena. 

The  aooms  of  the  numerous  oaks,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  feed  an  immense  number  of  nogs,  which 
are  generally  preferred  to  those  of  any  other  part 
of  Italy:  in  consequence  many  are  sent  to  Tuscany 
and  the  Papal  States,  whither,  also,  and  to  Genoa, 
great  numbers  of  fat  oxen  are  sent.  The  sheep  of  the 
duchy  are  indifferent:  the  superior  flocks  pastured 
in  the  Parmese  Apennines  in  summer,  belong  to  Loro- 
bardv,  Tuscany,  and  other  adjacent  states.  Both  poultry 
and  bees  are  abundant.  MaJse,  wheat,  beans,  tobacco, 
fruit  and  wine,  are  the  principal  products  of  the  plain 
country.  The  only  raw  matenals  manufactured  are  silk 
and  hemp ;  but,  according  to  Serristorl,  the  produce  of 
the  former  only  amounts  to  lOOvOOO  lbs.  a  year.    Rice  Is 

rwn  in  the  district  of  Guastalla,  and  near  Parma, 
the  mountains  but  little  com  is  grown;  and  the 
climate  Is  too  cold  for  the  vine.  Cbesnuts  and  skimmed 
milk,  with  cheeae  made  f\rom  the  milkof  goats  and  ewes, 
form  the  principal  food  of  the  population.  Potatoes 
were  not  introduced  into  the  mountain  districts  when  the 
duchy  was  visited  by  ChAteauvieuz.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  districts  make  a  good  deal  of  charcoal ;  but  their 
principal  revenue  Is  derived  (hnn  their  migrations :  for  all 
the  active  Inhabitants  quit  their  hones  at  the  tevouraUe 
season,  to  work  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  The  money 
they  g«in  and  save  fhnn  this  source  forms  almost  all  the 
capital  circulating  among  them. 
Iron,  copper,  vitriol,  and  petroleum,  are  fbund-  in  the 


mountains ;  but  the  principal  mineral  product  Is  salt,  of 
which  about  12,300  quintals  are  made  annually.  Manu- 
factures, excepting  such  as  are  domestic,  are  of  trifling 
importance ;  silk  fabrics  are  the  principal,  and  are  mikle 
in  all  the  larger  towns.  There  are  several  Iron  forges ; 
and  hats,  glass,  earthenware,  paper^and  gunpowder  are 
made  In  rarma,  Piacenza,  and  San  Donnlno.  The  value 
of  the  imports,  which  conslK  mostly  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  colonial  goods,  and  articles  of  luxury,  te 
estimated  at  800.000  lire :  while  the  value  of  the  exports, 
including  8,000  head  of  cattle,  and  27,000  bogs,  has  bew 
estimated  at  under  200,000  lire  a  year.  iSerruton\ 
Statist.)  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there 
can,  in  fact,  be  no  such  discrepancy  between  them ;  and 
either  the  one  statement  or  the  otner,  or  perhaps  boCli, 
must  be  completely  erroneous. 

The  government  is  an  unlimited  monardiv,  hereditary 
in  the  male  line.  This  duchy  was  assigned,  by  the  tresrty 
of  Vienna,  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  ex-eapreaa 
of  France.  At  her  death,  however,  in  1847,  it  fell,  ac- 
cording to  previous  arrangements,  to  the  Dokeof  Lacca* 
or  his  nelrs,  who,  on  his  part,  ceded  Lucca  to  Tuscany. 
The  administration  is  conducted  by  a  cabinet  of  siz 
ministers.  The  duchy  is  divided  into  five  districts :  cfalef 
towns,  Parma,  the  cap..  Piacenza,  Borgo  San  Donnino, 
Borgo  Taro,  and  OuastalU.  There  are  38  tnfinior  courts 
of  arbitration,  consisting  of  a  single  Judge,  and  courts  of 
primary  Jurisdiction  and  appeal  in  Parma  and  Piaoensa. 
Criminal  trials  take  place  in  public,  but  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  a  Jury :  the  Judges  composing  the  court  decide 
by  a  m^ority  of  votes.  The  code  of  Parma,  prooiulgated 
since  1820,  Is  bottomed  upon  the  Code  Napoleon,  but  has 
much  that  Is  peculiar  to  itselil  Secret  societies  are  pro- 
hibited, and  associations  for  definite  objects,  if  consisting 
of  more  than  20  members,  require  to  be  authorised  by 
government  All  games  or  chanre  are  prohil>ited,  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Public  provision  is 
made  for  the  poor  ;  and  beggars  are  either  punished  with 
imprisonment,  or  sent  to  a  workhouse.  If  death  en«ue 
from  a  duel,  the  challenger  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
from  10  to  20  yean,  and  the  challenged  fVom  8  to  10. 
(Von  Raumer,  i.  314—316)  The  Rom.  Oath.  U  the 
state  religion  \  but  others  are  tolerated.  Public  faiscruo- 
tion  is  furnished  by  about  380  elementary  schools,  at- 
tended by  nearly  10.000  pupils ;  there  are  also  secondary 
schools  in  most  of  the  towns ;  and  superior  academies  In 
Parma  and  Piacenia.  The  militanr  force  consists  of 
about  3,000  men,  chiefiy  infantry.  The  public  revenue, 
derived  fk-om  state  property,  territorial  and  personal 
taxes,  patents,  custom  duties,  octrois,  Ac,  amounted,  la 
1849,  to  8,871,686  lire. 

This  territory  anciently  formed  part  of  Cisalpine  Ganl. 
Charlemagne  gave  it  to  the  Holy  See ;  but  during  the 

fuarrels  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  Parma  and 
*iacensa  became  independent  republics.  Ther  after- 
wards fell  suocossivply  under  the  dukes  of  Milan,  the 
popes,  the  Famese  family,  and  the  Spaniards.  By  far 
the  most  celebrated  of  its  native  sovereigns  was  the 
famous  Alexander  Famese.  Though  he  served  tme  of 
the  most  odious  tyrants,  Philip  II.,  Famese  was  alike 
generous  and  brave,  and  was  ccrtainlv  the  most  skilftal 
and  accomplished  general  of  his  age.  in  1801,  Parma  was 
ceded  to  tne  French  ;  and  in  1806,  it  was  priudpally  in- 
cluded in  the  dep.  Taro,  belonging  to  the  kiugd.  of  Italy. 
Parma,  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  the  c^.  of  the  above  duchy, 
on  the  little  river  of  its  own  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Po, 
here  crossed  by  3  bridges,  36  m.  S.B.  Placenta,  and  33  m. 
S.W.  Mantua ;  Ut  44°  48'  1"  N.,  long.  l<fi  2^  46"  B. 
Pop.  circa  36,000.  Its  walls  are  between  3  m.  and  4  m. 
in  drc. ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  glacis  which  forms  a  fa- 
vourite public  promenade.  It  is  well  built  and  laid  out, 
especially  its  principal  thoroughCare,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  Fiaminlan  way  (via  Flaminla).  It  has  many 
good  public  and  private  edifices ;  they  are  mostly,  how- 
ever, of  brick,  and  none  is  remarkable  for  beautv ;  many 
of  them  are,  also.  In  a  deling  condition,  and  its  streets 
are  **  dull  and  dreary.*'  The  Famese  palace,  though  an 
immense  pile,  is  little  more  than  half  the  original  de. 
sign  ;  it  is  raised  on  open  arcades  ;  and.  though  parti v  in 
a  ruinous  state,  it  served  for  the  resiuence  of  the  late 
ardKluchess,  and  accomm<  <datcd  the  academy  of  arts.  In 
the  new  picture  gallery  belonging  to  the  latter  are  several 
masterpieces  by  Correggio,  rarmegiano,  Raphael,  the 
Carraccl,  Arc.  The  academy  has  also  a  museum,  in  which 
are  manv  interestlns  antiquities  (torn  the  buried  city  of 
Vellela  (18  m.  S.  Piacensa),  and  an  extensive  and  well- 
arranged  library.  Attached  to  the  palace  Is  the  larM 
Famese  theatre,  designed  bv  Vlgnola  on  the  model  of  tne 
ancient  theatres,  300  ft.  in  length,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating some  thousand  persons.  It  is  built  entlrelv  of 
wood,  and  Is  well  constructed  for  hearing ;  but  it  has 
bwn  long  disused,  and  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated 
and  rainous  state.  Another,  but  smaller  theatre,  exists 
on  the  same  floor ;  and  a  third,  built  by  the  lata  arch- 
duchess, was  finished  in  1830. 

The  cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  11th  century,  thoogli 
in  a  mixed  aud  semt-barbaroos  ttyle,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
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the  Tictory  of  Culloden,  in  1746,  and  iooia  good  «tre«tt. 
Its  public  buildings  are  the  paiish  church,  a  fine  It. 
Cath.  chapel,  the  cathedral  or  the  lee  of  Killaloe.  8 
meetlng-houtet  for  Indepeodentt.  1  for  Quakers,  ana  3 
for  MeUiodists,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  court- 
house, and  a  bridewell.  Near  it  are  large  barracks.  It 
has  Tarious  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  manor  court, 
general  sessions  and  petty  sessions:  it  is  also  a  con- 
stabulary station,  and  has  two  distilleries,  a  brewery, 
and  an  extenslTe  retail  trade.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  2  m.  ft-om  the  Shannon,  for  baizes.  Markets 
ou  Saturdays;  fairs,  Feb.  II.,  May  5.,  Aug.  25.,  and 
Dec.  10.  Post-office  revenue  in  1 83(),  957/. ;  in  1836, 1 .267/. 
Branches  of  the  provincial  and  agricultural  banks  were 
opened  in  1833  and  1886. 

Close  to  the  town  Is  Birr  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosse,the  head  of  thp  noble  family  of  Parsons,  whence 
the  town  has  its  name,  and  to  whom  U  is  greatly  indebted. 
The  castle,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  has  been 
oompletely  modernised,  and  greatly  Improved  by  its  pre- 
sent proprietor. 

PASCO,  or  CBRRO  Dl  PASCO,  the  principal  mhilng 
town  of  Peru,  dep.  Junin.  prov.  Huanaco,  in  an  irregular 
hollow  on  the  table  land  of  Bombon,  nearly  U.OOO  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  60  m.  S.  by  W.  Huanaco. 
Pop.  rarying  at  diflbrent  seasons  from  4,000  to  perhaps 
18.000.  It  is  a  mean,  wretched  place,  which,  prevl- 
ou^ly  to  the  establishment  of  the  Peruvian  Mining  Com- 
pany, in  1825,  had  not  a  house  with  a  chimney,  fire- 
place, or  glased  window ;  and  even  now  its  dwellings 
are  principally  covered  with  thatch,  a  frequent  cause  of 
destructive  fires.  The  town — of  which  the  very  adobes^ 
or  unbumed  bricks,  partly  used  in  some  of  the  houses, 
contain  silver  —  is  so  ourrowed  under,  that  a  person  is  in 
no  small  danger  of  inadvertently  fiJling  into  old  mines. 
or  rather  pits,  sometimes  sunerflcial,  sometimes  deep  and 
fathomless,  and  half-filled  with  water.  There  are 
several  hundred  well-known  mines,  from  which  sliver 
has  been  and  still  could  be  extracted  in  large  quantities, 
provided  a  perfect  drainage  were  eflfected.  But  during 
the  revolution  a  great  manv  of  the  mines  were  allowed 
to  fill  up  with  water,  and  onlr  about  30  are  now  wrought 
for  eight  months  a  year,  r'rom  1825  to  1836  inclu- 
flve,  2,190,555  marcs  of  silver  were  reduced  to  bars  in  the 
foundry  at  Cerro  Pasoo ;  the  produce  in  the  latter  year 
having  been  237,840  marcs.  These  mines  have  the 
advantage  of  being  near  a  coal  mine,  which  has  of 
late  years  been  opened ;  but  turf,  duns,  timber,  &c., 
are  the  kinds  of  fuel  most  commonly  used.  The  miners 
choose  whether  they  will  be  paid  in  money  or  a  pro- 
portion of  the  ore.  In  the  former  case  they  get  four 
reals,  or  2c  a  day ;  but  they  prefer  of  course  payment 
In  ore,  if  the  mine  be  productive ;  and  sometimes  re- 
aliie,  in  this  way,  very  high  wagM.  But  the  gambling 
nature  of  the  pursuit  has  the  worst  efibct  on  all  parties 
engaged  in  it.  The  miners  are  almost  universally  pro- 
Aigato,  and  involved  in  debt ;  and  but  few  of  the  un- 
dertakers have  made  fortunes.  {SmiWs  Perm  as  Ait,  ii. 
1-20.) 

PAS-DB-CALAIS,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.,  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  provs.  of  Artois  and  Picardy, 
between  the  50th  and  51st  degs.  N.  laL,  and  P  35*  and  S^^ 
10'  B.  long. ;  having  N.B.  and  B.  the  dte.  Du  Kord,  8. 
Somme,  W.  the  ^slish  Channel,  and.  N.  the  Strait  of 
Dover,  or  Pas-de-CtUait,  whence  its  name.  Area,  655,645 
hectares.  Pop.,  in  1846,  695,7ML  There  are  several 
chains  of  hiUs,  but  none  of  any  considerable  height. 
The  Scarp,  Lys,  and  Aa,  rise  In  this  dep. ;  besides  which 
the  principal  rivers  are  the  Liane,  Canche,  and  Authic, 
having  mostly  a  N.W.  course.  Bxoept  about  Boulogne, 
the  coasts  are  generallv  low,  and  in  some  places  bordered 
with  sandy  downs,  which  are,  however,  prevented  from 
increasing  to  an  inconvenient  extent  by  oelng  carefully 
planted.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  good j  and  agri- 
culture is,  on  the  whole,  well  conducted.  Of  the  sur- 
face, In  1884, 492,374  hectares  were  supposed  to  be  arable ; 
46,210  in  pasture;  21,852  in  orchards,  gardens,  ftc. ; 
43,107  in  woods,  and  18,845  in  heaths  and  wastes.  Near 
Boulogne,  farms  vary  In  slse  from  85  to  260  acres ;  but, 
in  general,  they  do  not  exceed  140  mcrt^  Few  are  cul- 
tivated by  the  proprietors,  being  usually  let  to  farmers 
who  pay  a  money  rent,  and  are  also  charged  with  the 
payment  of  the  land-tax.  All  kinds  of  com,  but  princi- 
pally wheat  and  maslln,  and  large  quantities  of  oeans, 
peas,  and  oleaginous  seeds,  are  ralseid.  About  1,522,000 
nectol.  of  potatoes  were  grown  in  1835 ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  land  Is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  beet-root.  The  an- 
nual produce  of  beer  Is  estimated  at  360,000  hcctoL  ;  of 
dder,  at  36,000  h. ;  and  of  malt  spiriu,  at  1 1,000  h.  In 
1830,  there  were  estimated  to  be  nearly  200,000  oxen  and 
cows,  and  300,000  sfaMp  in  the  dep. ;  the  produce  of  wool 
averages  about  662.000  kilogr.  a  year.  The  farmers, 
though  not  prosperous,  are  contented  with  their  con 
ditloo  ;  and  there  are  few  paupers  requiring  permanent 
relief.  In  183.\  of  232UX)2  estates  subject  to  the  contri- 
bmtkm  fomciire^  1014)18  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr., 
and  39,402  at  from  5  to  10  fr.    Some  coal  is  met  with ; 
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but  the  greater  part  of  that  made  use  t»f  In  tlie  dep.  to 
brought  from  Bemum ;  and  wood  and  torf  are  the  prm- 
cipal  species  of  foel.  About  8,984,000  kiloar.  of  beec- 
root  sugar  were  made  in  this  dep.  in  lb36.  a  greater 
quantity  than  in  any  other  French  dep.,  that  of  th« 
North  excepted.  Arras  is  famous  for  lace  and  ginger 
bread.  A  portion  of  the  pop.  of  Boulogne  and  Calais  fa 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  tulles ;  In  the  arrood.  of 
Bethune  many  hundreds  are  employed  in  making  Unen 
stuflh  and  yam  ;  and  manufactures  of  cotton  stum  and 
yam  are  pretty  general.  Spirits,  leather,  gunpowder,  soap, 

5 lass  ana  earthenwares,  tobacco  pipes,  9cz.  are  also  pro- 
uced.  Artesian  wells  (so  named  from  the  prov.  Artote) 
originated  in  this  dep.  The  Pas-de-CaUis  is  divided  Into  6 
arronds. :  chief  towns.  Arras,  the  cap. ;  BKhune,  Bou. 
logne,  Montrens,  St.  Omer,  and  St  Pol.  Calais  and 
Boulogne  are  the  principal  sea-ports,  and  have  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade,  and  share  iu  the  cod«  herring, 
and  mackarel  fisheries.  The  dep.  sends  8  mems.  to  th« 
Ch.  of  Dep.;  number  of  electors  in  1838-39,  4,512.  Total 
public  revenue  (1831),  18,813,372  fr.  (//two,  art.  Pms-de- 
Calais;  Did.  G^ogr.j  French  Qfflciat  Tabta ;  amdPari. 
Reports  on  Agricmfurf,  1834.) 

FASSAU  (an.  Castra  Batavia\  a  fortified  fronder 
city,  principally  belonging  to  Bavarl4,  clrc.  Lower  Ba- 
varia, of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Danube,  where  It  Is 
Joined  by  the  Inn,  and  also  by  the  small  river  lit.  ^  m.  R. 
S.B.  Ratisbon  ;  lat.  48^  34'  28"  N.,  long.  \2P  28'  5"  E. 
Pop.,  in  1845. 10,21 1 .  It  consists  of  the  city  premier,  built 
in  the  angle  between  the  Danube  and  Inn.  and  of  three 
smaller  portions  beyond  the  Danube,  the  Inn.  and  the 
lU,  the  lattor  beii\g  within  the  Austrian  doralniotis. 
These  diflferent  parts  are  connected  by  bridges,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications ;  and  are  further  defended  by 
two  citadels,  and  some  inferior  forts ;  this  being,  in  fiurt, 
one  of  the  most  Important  fortre* ses  in  the  Ime  of  the 
Danube.  The  defile,  in  which  the  town  is  situated,  b 
highly  picturesque ;  and  It  has  a  striking  appearance 
from  the  river,  though  not  generally  well  buUt.  The 
cathedral,  however,  Is  a  magnificent  modem  edifice,  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  several  of  the  other  churches  are 
handsome :  the  old  Jesuit's  college,  now  a  lyceum,  the 
bishop's  palace,  several  hospitals,  an  orphan  asvlum.  and 
the  post  office  are  the  other  principal  public  buildings. 
On  a  hill,  adjacent  to  the  Innstadt,  Is  the  shrine  of 
Maria-kiff,  a  celebrated  place  of  Bom.  Cath.  pilgrimage. 
Passau  is  the  seat  of  circle,  police,  and  taxation  boards, 
and  has  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  school  of  industry, 
manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco,  and  pottery-ware, 
docks  for  ship  building,  and  an  active  trade  both  up  and 
down  the  Danube.  It  was  long  the  cap.  of  an  ecdetdas- 
tical  principality,  secularised  in  1805.  Here,  in  1552,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Maurice,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, on  the  one  hand,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  th* 
other,  by  whicn  the  latter  agi^eed  to  set  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  at  liberty,  and  to  allow  the  Protestants  foil 
freedom  of  consdeuoe:  {Berghaut  i  Sketches  ^  Genmamif, 
U.  101,  102.  *c.) 

PATAGONIA,  an  extensive  country  of  8.  Anaerica, 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  that  continent  S.  of  lat. 
38°  8.,  and  having  N.  the  territories  of  La  Plata  and 
Chill.  8.  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  separatinc  it  from  Terra 
del  Fuego,  E.  the  Atlantic,  and  w.  the  Padflc  Little 
is  known  respecting  this  region  beyond  iu  coast  outUneu 
The  Andes  in  Patagonia  appear  to  consist  of  but  one  cor* 
dtllera,  the  mean  height  of  which  may  be  estimated  at 
3,000  ft. ;  but  opporlto  Chilloe  there  are  some  mountains 
probab^  from  5,000  to  6,000  ft.  in  height.  iGeog.  Jomrm. 
i.  157.)  The  W.  coast  is  abrupt,  very  much  broken,  and 
skirted  with  a  great  number  of  irregularly  shaped  rocky 
islands.  The  K.  coast  has  been  most  explored.  The 
surface  of  the  country  appears  to  rise  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Andes,  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  all  of  which  are 
alike  arid  and  sterile,  the  upper  soil  consitting  chiefly 
of  marine  gravelly  deposits,  covered  with  coarse  wiry 

Srass.  No  wood  is  seen  larger  than  a  small  thorny  shrab, 
t  only  for  the  purpose  of  niel,  except  on  the  banks  of  a 
few  of  the  rivers  subject  to  inundation,  where  herbage 
and  some  trees  are  occasionally  found.  This  storility 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  plain  country  of  Pata- 
gonia, the  completo  similarity  of  which.  In  almost  every 
part,  is  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  It  is 
stated,  however,  by  the  Indians  on  the  Kio  Negro,  which 
forms  the  N.  boundary  of  Patagonia,  that  near  the 
Andes,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  lentils,  pease,  &c.,  are 
raised.  This  latter  r^on  Is  not,  however,  placed  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  country  more  to  the  east- 
ward, nor  is  It  subject  to  the  causes  which  mainly  occa- 

I  sion  its  sterility. 

A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  In  the  Andes,  and  the  coontiy 

'  immediatoly  B.  of  the  mountains  Is  thickly  wooded, 
and  is  injured  by  too  much  rain.  This  results  from  the 
moisture  which  the  W.  winds,  that  prevail  throughout 
most  part  of  the  year,  bring  with  them  flrom  the  Pacific, 
being  condensed  and  precipitated  in  the  mountaius  ainl 
immediately  adjacent  territory ;  so  that  after  passing  these 
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to  BumM,  •boot  4,000,  exhiblfcint  a  decreiM  of  nmaij 
two-thurdi  since  the  commencement  of  the  rerolution. 
It  \»  built  am|riiitheatre.wite  on  the  side  of  a  hill  rising 
from  the  shore,  which  has  at  its  summit  the  acropolis, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surroundinf  coast  and 
country.  The  fortifications  are  In  good  repair,  and  have 
been  recently  much  enlarged.  The  interior  comprises 
one  pretty  broad  and  w^-bulU  street,  with  numerous 
narrow  Is^es  and  alleys  lined  with  mean  wooden  tene- 
ments, the  OTerhanging  eaves  of  which  nearly  meet  over 
the  street.  The  Oredu  have  a  few  good  houses ;  but 
those  of  the  European  consuls  are  the  best.  Every  con- 
siderable house  is  surrounded  with  a  garden  well  stocked 
with  orange,  ilg,  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
which  give  the  town  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  conceal 
the  grMter  part  of  the  poorer  habitations.  The  only 
puMic  buildings  are  two  hospitals  and  several  churches ; 
the  remains  of  ancient  builduigs  are  but  inconsiderable. 

The  bay  In  front  of  the  town  being  unsafe,  and  ex- 
posed to  beavy  seas,  particularly  in  wuiter,  vessels  go  a 
little  farther  up  the  Oulph,  where  the  port  is  situated, 
and  where  there  is  a  mole  for  their  security.  Patras 
has  a  pretty  extensive  trade.  The  principal  exixHts 
are  currants  (by  lar  the  most  important  article),  oil,  va. 
Ionia,  wine,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  wool,  skins,  wax,  Ac  The 
imports  here,  as  at  the  other  Greek  ports,  consist  prin- 
cifMlIy  of  colonial  produce,  manufactured  goods,  salt  fish, 
cordage,  hemp,  dsals,  Ac.,  chiefly  firom  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  Great  Britain,  Venice,  Trieste,  LoKhom, 
and  Marseilles.  The  imports  tnm  Great  Britain 
amounted,  in  1888,  to  18,4901.,  the  shipments  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  same  year  being  valued  at  171,340/. ;  but 
this  discrepancy  is  apparent  only,  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports being  balanced  by  the  imports  of  British  produce 
flrom  the  Ionian  Islands  and  other  places.  According  to 
the  tariir  now  in  force,  the  rate  of  duty  (without  disUnc- 
tlon  of  foreign  or  native  flags)  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  imports,  and  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  exports. 

The  ancient  Patra  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  looians.  Herodotus  enumerates  it  among  the  12 
towns  of  Achaia  (1.  146.).  Its  inhabt.  took  an  actlYO 
part,  and  the  town  suffered  greatly  in  the  Acluean  war. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  however,  it  was  raised  to  its 
former  flourishing  ccmdition  by  Augustus,  who  made  it  a 
ccAxmj  by  estatrfishing  in  it  some  of  his  veterans.  In 
8trabo*s  time  it  was  a  large  and  populous  town ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  9d  century  it  was  still  prosperous, 
though  remarkable  for  the  dissoluteness  of  Its  inhabs. 
(PausattiaSt  AcMaie.,  c.  21.)  It  was  the  seat  of  a  dukedom 
under  the  Greek  emperors,  and  in  1408  was  bought  by 
the  Venetians,  fh>m  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
in  1446.  It  was  pillaged  bv  the  Albanians  in  1770,  and 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Ottomans  fh>m  1821  down  to 
the  period  of  the  emancipation  of  Greece.  iBurgeu*$ 
Greece  ami  Levant^  1. 124—128. ;  Mod,  Trav. ;  Cramer'e 
Greece,  ill  66—69.) 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Basses>Pyr€n€eff,  of 
which  It  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Pau,  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  in  a  fertile  though  marshy 
plain,  68  ro.  B.  by  S.  Bayonne.  Lat.  430  if'  99/'  n.  ; 
long.  00  22*  80^' W.  Pop.,  in  1846.  (in.com.)  18,920. 
It  Is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  one  long  and  broad  main  street.  It  has,  how- 
ever, several  squares,  or  opm  spaces,  and  Is  environed 
by  public  walks.  Its  principal,  and  by  fkr  the  most 
Interesting  edifice  Is  the  castle.  In  which  Henry  IV.  first 
saw  the  light  on  the  18th  Dec  1858 ;  it  was  founded  bf 
the  princes  of  Beam  In  the  1 0th  century,  is  situated  on 
a  commanding  height  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  forms 
an  Irregular  collection  of  massWe  towers,  having  a  fine 
terrace  on  the  side  fronting  the  river.  It  was  much 
li^ured  during  the  Revolution,  having  been  converted 
Into  military  quarters :  but  it  has  since  been  completely 
remired  and  renovateo. 

The  chamber,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
IV.,  retains  its  andent  portraits  and  Airoiture,  the 
tortoise-shell  cradle  of  the  king,  kc  There  Is  a  marble 
statue  of  Henry  in  the  vestibule  of  the  castle,  and  an- 
other statue  in  bronse  In  the  Place  Rogetle.  The  other 
principal  buildings  comprise  the  prefecture,  hall  of 
justice,  college,  and  one  or  two  hot^s. 

Pau  has  a  royal  court  of  tribunals  of  primarv  Juris- 
diction and  commerce,  boards  of  taxation  and  forest 
economy,  a  royal  college,  an  acaddmie  mmivenitaire^  a 
society  of  agriculture,  a  school  of  design  and  gallery  of 
paintings,  a  public  library  of  18,000  vols.,  &c.  Its  ma- 
nutectures  Include  cotton  stuflk,  linen  cloths  or  toiiet  de 
Beart^  ftc,  and  It  has  considerable  dyeing  cttablitb> 
ments  and  tanneries:  it  has.  also,  a  pret^  extensive 
trade  in  manullKtured  products,  and  in  wines,  Bayonne 
hams,  salted  geese,  ftc.  It  has  two  large  weekly  mar- 
kets, and  three  Important  annual  fUrs.  Inglis  says, 
**  Pau  has  always  enloyed  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  the  S.  of  France.  It 
is  clean,  alrv,  and  aboujads  in  every  convenience  and  In 
most  luxuries.  It  is  a  great  resort  for  strangers,  par. 
tictilariy  English ;  and,  excepting  Bayonne,  is  probably 
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Ae  most  desirable  of  any  of  the  towns  i^lecled  bf 
foreigners  as  a  residence.  BxcdUent  houses  are  to  be 
obtamed  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  the  markets 
are  both  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are  aenerally  SO 
or  60  English  fkmllies  in  Pau  and  its  nei^bourbood ; 
and  the  number,  I  understand,  is  upon  the  Increase. " 
{.Switzerland^  the  Pyreneee,  ^.,309, 810.) 

Besides  the  *' great"  Henry,  Pau  has  produced  several 
distinguished  persons,  among  whom  may  be  spedfied 
Bfarshal  Bemadotte,  now  king  of  Sweden ;  and  Viscount 
Ortlaes,  governor  of  Bavonne,  who  n<^v  refused  to 
execute  the  orders  issued  l>y  Charles  IX.  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  {^UmgOttt,  BaeteB'-Pffrhtie*  i 
Guide  du  VoifOgeuTt  ke.) 

PAVIA  (an.  Tieimmn\  a  frontier  dty  of  Austriao 
Italy,  Lombardy,  capi  deleg.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  TU 
cino,  19  m.   S.S.W.  Milan  :   lat.  40o  10"  47"  N.,  lone. 
90  9/4g/#  E.     pop.^  In  183^  (ex.  com.),  23,881.     It  Is 
surrounded  with  old  walls,  and  communicates  with  a  sub* 
urb  across  the  Tldno  by  a  bridge  of  7  arches,  constructed 
In  1851.    This  structure,  partly  of  stone,  but  prindpallv 
of  brick,  is  one  of  the  most  slnmlar  monuments  of  tbe  14ta 
century :  It  is  300  ft.  in  lenath  by  12  in  breadtli,  and  is 
covered  with  a  curious  roof,  supported  on  100  pUlars  <tf 
rough  granite.    At  one  end  is  tne  Austrian  and  at  tb« 
other  the  Sardinian  custom-bouse,  the  Tidno  separating 
their  respective  territories.    This  Is  a  magnificent  vene- 
rable dty ;  but  its  buildings  and  its  fkme  bdong  to  an- 
other age,  and  it  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  paralysis  and 
decay.     From  the  bridge,  the  Strada  Nuova  or  Coroo 
extends  through  the  centre  of  the  dty  to  a  superb  gate^ 
begun  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Prince  Eugene.    In  this 
street  the  prindpal  palaces  of  the  Pavian  nobility,  nniuld- 
ering  and  dismantled,  are  mingled  with  shops,  cnurches. 
colleges,  cafits,  theatres,  and  hospitals.    From  the  main 
street  others  of  greater  antiquity  brandi  offal  right  angles, 
some  terminating  in  punsos  opening  before  vast  and  cum- 
brous palaces,  now  naif  ruinous  and  dismantled.    From 
its  numerous  public  edifices,  Pavia  was  formerly  called 
the  **  Ci^  of  a  hundred  Towers ;  **  but  these  are  now 
greatly  diminished.     It  has,  however,  a  ruined  castle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  several 
other  buildings  traced  up  to  the  time  of  the  Lombards, 
particularly  we  chnrdi  of  St.  Michael,  in  a  barlMroas 
and  grotesque  style.    The  church  of  Sam  Pietro  im  CiHo 
d'Oro.  which  is  said,  though  on  doubtfbl  authority,  to 
contain  the  remains  of  St.  Augustine,  and  which  cer- 
tainly contains  those  of  Boetblus,  is  in  the  same  eariy 
and  rude  style ;  but,  tempora  mmtanturt  the  venerable 
edifice  Is  now  converted  into  a  granary  or  bam  1   The 
cathedral  has  little  that  is  remarkaUe ;   it  was  begun 
in  1486,  and  is  of  large  dimensions;  but  it  3rlelds  in 
Interest  to  the  churches  of  the  Carmine.  San  Francesco. 
S.  Salvador,  ftc.     The  palace  of  Theodoric  was  destroy- 
ed ina  popular  tumult  in  the  Ilth  century ;  and  the  tower 
in  which  Boethlus  was  confined  and  wrote  his  famous 
treatise,  De  Comeolatione  PkUosopJUte,  no  longer  exists. 
On  the  site  of  the  latter,  however,  is  the  Malcspina  Pa- 
lace, at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  marble  monument  and 
bust  of  the  philosopher.    Previously  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.,  Paria  bad  46  wealthy  convents ;  but 
few,  If  any,  exist  at  the  present  day.   The  theatre  and  the 
university  buildings  are  almost  the  only  other  structures 
worth  notice :  the  interior  of  the  former  Is  rendered  dark 
and  gloomy  by  the  black  marble  of  which  it  is  constmrted, 
and  the  buter,  according  to  Mr.  Woods,  are  magnificent 
rather  by  thdr  extent  thisn  by  any  merit  in  thenr  archi- 
tecture. 

The  university  of  Pavla,  the  first  and  most  f^uent^kl 
In  Italy,  was  fbunded  by  Chariemagne,  and  restored  by 
Galeazto  Vlsconti  In  the  14th  century;  but  It  owes  Its 

Present  fbrm  and  Institutions  to  the  Empress  Bfaria 
'heresa,  and  her  minister  Count  Firmlan.  It  has 
faculties  of  Law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  being  par- 
tlcularly  celebrated  as  a  school  of  medidne.  It  hes  no 
faculty  of  theology,  but  In  every  other  respect  lu  con- 
stitution is  similar  to  that  of  Padua  (which  see].  It  has 
at  present  38  professors,  8  aiUuncts,  and  1 1  assessors ; 
and  in  1887  had  1,307  students,  of  which  287  belonged  to 
the  philosophical,  438  to  the  legal,  and  582  to  the  medical 
Csculty.  Its  revenues  are  derived  principally  from  in- 
perial  treasury  grants,  legades,  munldpal  and  communal 
hinds,  and  flees  paid  by  students  on  obtaining  degrees; 
which  last  average  about  150,000  Nre  a  year.  The  witole 
expenditure  for  the  university  amounted,  in  IS37.  to 
2w,000  lire.  The  professors  have  annual  salaries  of 
f\rom  8,000  to  6.000  tire  (I2rv.  to  9iOL  tterlhig^ :  and  enjoy, 
by  special  privilege,  the  distinction  of  personal  nobility. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  names  In  the  blttory 
of  Italian  literature  and  science,  have  t>een  proAsssors  hi 
this  unlYersity.  Among  others  may  be  spedfied  Vesa- 
llus.  Cardan  (a  native  of  the  dty),  Spallansanl,  Voka, 
Scarpa,  Tamburlni,&c. ;  and  it  has  still  to  lioast  of  many 
eminent  teachers.  The  university  has  an  extensive  li- 
brary, which  it  chiefly  owes  to  Count  Firmlan :  a  fine 
botanic  garden,  Instltnted  by  the  Frendi ;  a  valiwUe 
coHactloo  of  natural  history,  physical  and  anstosnlrit 
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there  were  templet  In  miniature  of  the  larger,  at  all  the 
anglet  of  the  upper  terrace,  Tarioui  taloon*  embellUhed 
with  earring  and  gilding,  numerous  sculptures  in  ma- 
sonry, idols,  flyins  pennants,  three  large  bells  used  bf 
devotees  on  the  K.  side  of  the  temple,  manr  dwellings 
for  priests  on  the  lower  terrace,  &c. :  probably  most 
of  these  still  exist,  for  a  recent  traveller  states  that  the 
pagoda,  with  its  appendages,  is  In  tolerable  preservation. 
\Maicolmy  i.  8d.)  Pegu  has  several  other  temples,  but 
they  are  mostly  in  ruins;  and  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  almost  wholly  under  water,  probably  from  neg- 
lect of  the  drains  and  sluices.  Min((|eree  Fraw,  king  of 
Birraah,  in  1790,  endeavoured  to  restore  to  Pegu  a  por- 
tion of  its  former  Importance,  by  transferring  thither 
the  provincial  government  from  Rangoon,  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  Zangnomaog,  however,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  is  a  prosperous  town,  and  adjacent  to 
it,  for  many  miles,  is  a  succession  of  thriving  villages. 

iMaleolm*s  Traveis  M  S.E.  Agia^  1.  88,  89. ;  Symet  in 
iod.  Trav. ;  Asiatic  Retearches^  ire. ) 

PEKING  or  PEKIN,  (Chin.  PikJting,  meaning  "  the 
northern  capital,  *')  the  modem  metropolis  of  the  Chi- 
nese  empire,  prov.  Pechelee,  in  a  vast  sandr  plain,  t)e- 
tween  the  Pei-Ho  (which  has  its  emboucnure  in  the 
Oulph  of  Pechelee),  and  its  important  affluent  the 
Hoen.Ho,  within  about  5  or  6  m.  of  e«ch,  and  being  united 
to  the  Pei-Ho  by  a  canal.  662  m.  N.  by  W.  Nankin,  and 
100  m.  W.N.W^the  Gulph  of  Pechelee,  in  the  Yellow 
Sea;  lat.  (observatory)  30^  64'  13"  N.,  long.  116^  37' 
46^^  E.  We  know  nothing  certain  of  the  population, 
except  that  It  Is  very  great :  some  writers  estimate  it  at 
two  millions,  and  others  at  three  millions ;  we  believe, 
however,  that  even  the  smallest  of  these  estimates  is 
beyond  the  mark,  and  that  probably  It  does  much  ex- 
ceed, if  it  be  not  under,  1,600,000.  Kiaproth  estimates  it 
at  1300,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  within  the 
walls  Is  occupied  by  Kardens  and  enclosures ;  and  there 
is  no  heaping  up  of  one  fiunily  above  another  as  in 
European  towns. 

The  city  is  divided  Into  two  principal  portions,  exclusive 
of  the  suburbs.  The  most  northerly  portion,  which  is 
nearly  a  perfect  square,  is  called  nei'icking,  or  the  inner 
clhr;  it  contains  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
principa]  government  officers,  and  Is  mostly  occupied  by 
Mancboos.  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  **  Imperial,'* 
and  sometimes  the  **  Tartar  city."  The  other,  or  more 
southerly  portion,  denominated  the  wdi-tcking,  or  outer 
city,  is  a  quadrilateral  rectangle,  entirely  occupied 
by  Chinese,  and  Is  at  once  the  seat  of  business  and  the 
residence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  Both 
divisions  are  surrounded  by  walls,  the  extent  of  which 
may  be  about  18  m.  The  walls  of  the  Chinese  city 
are  80  ft  in  height,  and  25  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  and  IS 
ft.  on  the  top,  the  slope  being  mostly  on  the  inner  side ; 
but  those  of  the  Imperial  city  are  40  ft.  in  height.  Square 
towers  project  from  the  outer  side  at  intervals  of  about 
70  yards  from  each  other,  and  each  of  the  16  ci^  ga^ 
Is  surmounted  by  a  tower  nine  stories  in  height,  with 
port-holes  for  cannon. 

The  principal  streeU  are  of  great  width,  and  perfectly 
straight,  (tiriet  au  eordeau,  Duhalde),  running  between 
opposite  gates  in  the  divisions  of  the  city  to  which  they 
respectively  belong ;  those  in  the  northern  being,  for  the 
most  part,  better  built,  and  preferable  to  those  in  the 
southern  division.  The  other  streets,  however,  are  very 
narrow,  and  are,  in  fiict,  mere  lanes  branching  off  at 
ri^t  angles  from  the  principal  thoroughfares.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  though  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  capital 
be  paved  with  large  blocks  of  granite,  the  streets  are  not 
paved,  whidi  makes  them  dusty  and  disagreeable  in  hot, 
and  dirty,  and,  in  parts,  all  but  impassable  In  wet 
weather.  **  Bn  ginlral^**  says  M.  Hyadnthe,  «'  On- 
iqualiUt  le  wumvait  entretien  de»  rstes,  ou  pimtdt  det 
MfnUertt  fsi'ofs  est  oblig^  de  nUvre  dams  Its  rues^  est  mm 
Imsiest^tdebldmecomire  ia  police  CMinoise.**  (P.  12.) 
The  houses,  which  rarely  exceed  a  story  in  height,  are 
built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  tiles ;  but,  according  to 
Sir  John  Barrow,  **  they  are  void  of  taste,  grandeur, 
beauty,  solidity,  sind  convenience:**  none  but  the  great 
shops  have  efther  windows  or  openings  in  the  frort 
wall ;  but  most  of  them  have  a  sort  of  terrace,  with  a 
raised  balcony  or  parapet-wall,  <m  which  are  placed  pots 
of  flowers,  shrubs,  or  stunted  trees.  The  houses  in  the 
smaller  streets  or  lanes,  many  of  which  are  occupied  by 
public  functionaries,  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
larger  streets )  and  the  regulvity  with  which  the  streets 
intersect  each  other,  the  uniformity  in  the  sise  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  houses,  and  the  alnence  of  towers,  spires, 
domes,  and  even  of  chimneys  (of  which  not  one  is  to  be 
seen),  give  the  city  an  extremely  monotonous  appearance, 
resembling,  in  f^,  a  vast  encampment.  ( Airroir,  93.) 

**  The  shops.  In  the  principal  sbeets,  make  an  ostenta- 
tlous  display  of  painting  and  gilding.  Sky-biue  and  green, 
mixed  with  gold,  are  the  prevailing  colours  upon  the 
walls.  The  goods  are  not  onlv  displayed  within,  but  ex- 
posed in  he^M  In  fhmt  of  tne  houses.  Before  these 
are  generally  erected  wooden  pillars,  whoee  tops  are 


much  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  becriog 
inscriptions  in  gilt  characters  describing  the  goods  to 
be  sold,  and  assuring  the  buyer  he  will  not  be  cheat- 
ed! To  attract  more  nodoe  they  are  generally  hung 
with  various  coloured  flags,  streamers,  and  rilMnds.  ex  - 
hibiting  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  shipping,  dressed 
in  their  diflSereut  colours.  Lanterns  of  bom,  muslio, 
silk,  or  paper,  are  arranged  befcn-e  the  doors,  and  ex- 
hibit such  varietv  of  form,  that  the  Chinese  appear 
to  have  exhausted  on  them  all  the  powers  of  Imafi- 
nation.  The  streets  are  peculiarly  crowded,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  trades  that  are  carried 
on  in  the  open  air.  The  numerous  movaMe  work- 
shops of  tinkers  and  barbers,  cobblers  and  blacksmiths ; 
the  tents  and  booths  where  tea,  fruit,  rice,  and  other 
eAtaMes,  are  exposed  to  sale ;  the  wares  and  merchandise 
arrayed  before  the  doors ;  the  troops  of  dromedaries 
laden  with  coals  tnm  Tartary ;  the  wheel-barrows  and 
hand-carts  stulibd  with  vegetables,  leave  in  the  tiroadest 
streets  only  a  very  narrow  space  unoccupied.*'  Room,  in- 
deed, is  scarcely  allowed  for  the  frequent  procaMloos  of 
men  in  ofBce,  with  their  numerous  retinues  and  strange 
insignia,  or  for  the  pompous  traliu  which  attend  at  fu- 
nerals Md  marriages.  With  the  confkised  voices  of  the 
multitude  buying  and  selling  thcAr  various  commodities, 
are  mixed  the  cries  of  iugglers,  conjurors,  fortune-tellers, 
mountebanks,  quack-doctors,  comedians,  and  muslcisots. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  the  crowd  and  bustle 
are  wholly  confined  to  the  great  thorougbfiures :  the 
cross  streets  and  lanes  being  perfectly  stiU  and  qnleC 
**  Women  are  frequently  seen  among  the  crowd,  eitba* 
walkinff,  or  riding  on  horses,  which  they  bestride  like 
men ;  but  they  are  all  Tartar  females,  whose  manners 
alone  admit  of^such  exposure :  the  Chinese  ladies  being 
more  rigidly  confined  to  the  house  In  the  capital  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  empire."  {Barrom^s  Traveis,  p.  94—98.) 

At  the  four  poinu,  where  the  great  streets  intersect 
each  other,  are  slnguhu'  looking  erections,  someviiac 
resembling  triumphal  arches,  but,  in  fjsct,  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  tnose  who  had  deserved  well  of  tbeir 
country,  or  who  had  attained  an  unusual  longevity! 
They  are  built  sometimes  of  stone,  but  more  generally 
of  wood,  and  consist  invariably  of  a  large  central  gate- 
way, with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  covered  with  a 
narrow  roof,  and  painted,  gilt,  and  varnished. 

The  northern  city,  which  comprises  the  residence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  principal  govo-nment  officen. 
consists  of  three  inclosures — an  outer,  a  middle,  and  an 
inner.  The  latter  contains  the  imperial  palace  and  the 
houses  of  the  dUlferent  members  m  the  imperial  house- 
hold, the  aecood  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Chinese  mer- 
chants, and  the  third,  or  outermost  endosure,  con- 
stitutes the  open  dty.  The  inner  portion,  or  that  com- 
prising the  imperial  palace  and  iu  dependencies,  includ- 
ing gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  occupies  an  oblong 
space  about  21  m.  in  circuit.  This  sacred  indosure,  or 
**  forbidden  dty,*'  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  similar 
to  that  surrounding  the  dU,  bdng,  like  it.  flanked  with 
towers,  and  faced  with  yellow  tiles.  Each  side  of  the 
wall  has  a  large  gate  surmounted  by  a  tower ;  the  walks, 
leading  to  the  principal  halls,  bdng  paved  wkh  large 
slabs  of  white  and  grey  stone.  The  ^  Meridian  gate.** 
through  which  alone  the  emperor  can  pass,  is  by  &r 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  approaches  to  the  palace : 
here  he  distributes  presents  to  Ibretgn  ambassadors, 
views  the  captives  that  may  have  been  taken  by  his  **  in- 
vlndbles,**  and  shows  himsdf  whenever  be  dispenses 
mercy.  In  the  ror-Ao-imm,  or  "  gate  of  extensive  peace,** 
which  is  a  superb  bolldingof  white  marble,  110  ft.  in 
hdght,  the  emperor  recdves  congratulatory  vbits  of  cere- 
mony from  the  various  officers  of  his  court :  bat  by  Csr 
the  most  sacred,  as  well  as  richest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent portion  of  the  palace  is  the  Kaem-tsimg-ipiestg,  or 
**  tranquil  palace  of  heaven,**  the  cmperor*s  private  retreat, 
which  none  may  approach  without  speeud  permission. 
It  Is  used  also  as  a  cabinet,  where  the  great  oflteers  of 
state  assemble  for  consultation,  and  where  candklstes 
for  office  recdve  their  appointments.  The  palace  of 
the  empress  Is  also  very  extensive :  and  beyond  it  Is 
a  gate  leadlna  to  the  Imperial  flower-garden,  laid 
oat  in  walks,  filled  with  pavilions,  temples,  and  groves, 
and  interspersed  with  canals,  fountains,  lakes,  and  beds 
of  ftowers.  Near  the  empress*s  palace  b  a  library, 
alleged,  by  the  Chinese,  to  comprise  a  collection  of 
most  book*  published  in  the  empire.  Within  the 
predncts  also  is  a  temple,  to  which  the  «nperor  comes 
on  certain  itated  occasions  to  obtain  blessings  from 
the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  show  his  filUI  ptety. 
Six  palaces  are  occupied  bj  the  princesses  of  the  im- 
perisi  fiunily ;  and  other  ranges  of  building  oeostitute  the 
residences  of  the  emperor*s  stewards,  ttc ;  t»esldrs  which 
there  are  halls  for  councils,  courts,  Ac,  and  a  large  print- 
ing establishment.   (OuixkUr*  Ckima  Opened,  1.  62. 63.) 

The  reader,  however,  would  form  a  very  Inaccurate 
notion  of  these  boildings.  If  he  supposed  they  bore  any 
considerable  resemblance  to  European  palaoss,  or  that 
the  oMgnlicence  of  the  buildings  at  all  corresponded  with 
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llMlr  loipotlof  nniMi.  Tb«  troth  b,  that  tb«r»  it  but 
Itttle  of  po»p  or  ipleodour  in  the  imperial  residence. 
**  The  tNnktIngt  that  compoee  the  palace,  and  the  (\imi- 
tnre  within  them,  if  we  except  the  paint,  the  |lldlng.  and 
the  raraich,  that  appear  on  the  hotuet  eren  or  plebeian*. 
are  eqwUlj  toM  ot  unneceMary  and  expentlve  oma> 
meata.  llraee  who  •hoold  reljr  on  the  florid  relations, 
fai  which  the  nissioaaries  and  some  trardlers  have  in- 
dulged, la  their  descriptiuns  of  the  palaces  of  Pekin, 
and  those  of  Yueo-mln-yuen,  would  experience,  on  risit- 
lag  them,  a  woAil  disappointment.  These  buildings,  like 
the  common  haMtatkms  of  the  countrjr,  are  all  modelled 
after  the  fiorm  of  a  tent,  and  are  magnifloent  only  bjr  a 
comparison  with  the  others,  and  by  their  number,  which 
b  sufficient.  Indeed,  to  form  a  town  of  themselres.  Their 
walls  are  higher  than  tlMse  of  ordinarr  houses,  their 
wooden  cohmms  of  greater  diameter,  their  roofii  are  im- 
mense, and  a  greater  Tariety  of  painting  and  gilding  may 
be  bestowed  on  the  diflhrent  parts :  but  none  of  them 
exceeds  one  story  in  height,  and  they  are  Jumbled  and 
surrounded  with  mean  and  InsigniAcant  hovels.  Some 
writer  has  obeerred.  that  the  king  of  England  is  worse 
lodged  at  St.  James's  Palace  than  any  other  sovereicn  in 
Europe.  Were  I  to  compare  some  of  the  imperial  pa- 
laces m  Qiina  to  any  royal  residence  in  Europe,  It  would 
certainly  be  St.  James's ;  but  the  apartments,  the  ftimi- 
ture,  and  oonvenlenoes  of  the  latter,  bad  as  they  are. 
inflniteW  transcend  any  of  those  in  China.  1  be  stone 
or  day  loors  are,  indeed,  sometimes  corered  with  a  car- 
pet c/ English  broad-doth,  and  Uie  walls  papered  i  but 
they  bare  no  glass  in  the  wkkdows,  no  stores,  flre-irfaoes, 
or  fire-grates  to  the  rooms ;  no  soCm,  bureaux,  cbande- 
Uers,  nor  looking-glasses ;  no  book-esses,  prints,  nor 
paintings.  'I'hey  hare  ndther  curtains  nor  sheets  to  thdr 
beds :  a  bench  of  wood,  or  a  platform  of  brickwork  Is 
raised  in  an  akore,  on  which  are  mats  or  stuflM  mat- 
tresses, hard  pillows  or  cushions,  aooording  to  the  season 
of  the  year ;  mstead  of  doors  they  have  usually  screens, 
made<M  the  fibres  of  the  bamboo.  In  short,  the  wretched 
lodgings  of  the  state-oHcers  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  in 
the  time  of  the  French  monarchy,  were  princdy  palaces 
In  comparison  of  those  allotted  to  the  first  ministers  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  capital  as  well  as  at 
Yuen-min-yuen."    (Bmrrow,  194.) 

The  second  enclosure,  in  the  northern  dty,  is  called 
Hvftmg-ekmg,  or  the  "  august  dty,"  about  6  m.  in  drc, 
surrounded  by  walls  SO  ft.  in  hdght,  and  entered  by  4 
large,  and  3  smaller  gates.  This  section  of  the  dty  com- 
prises several  idol  temples,  a  depodtory  of  military 
stores,  extensive  public  granaries,  and  a  military  se- 
minary. It  has  also  an  ariiflcial  mouitfain  in  the  centre 
of  an  extendve  park.  The  third  Inclosura.  or  that 
called  the '*  imperial  city,**  contains  the  offices  Off  the  6  su- 
perior tribunals  of  the  empire.  TIte  Russian  mission, 
the  temple  of  Yumg-Ao-Kmig,  or  **  of  eternal  peace,"  the 
largest  and  most  sacred  edifice  in  the  dty,  having  con- 
nected with  it  an  institution  for  the  instruction  oflamas 
for  the  service  of  Thibet.  Here  also  is  the  National  Col- 
lege, in  which  is  concentrated  dl  the  learning  and  litera- 
ture in  China.  All  the  literati  ofthe  empire,  dlthe  colleges 
and  priodpd  schools,  are  subordinate  to  this  establish- 
ment, wliicn  nominates  the  examiners  of  the  compositions 
required  of  candidates  for  dvil  offices.  Ifanchoo,  Chi- 
nese, and  Russian  literature  meets  here  with  equal  at- 
tention, and  all  religions  are  sanctioned  within  its  pre- 
dncU.  (Qtiittqiir*  CJUma  Opened,  I  61.)  Indeed,  it  is 
somewliat  strange  that  Pekin.  the  cap.  of  the  most  ex- 
dusive  empire  in  the  world,  should  comprise,  besides  its 
numerous  temples  and  pagodas,  a  magniflceBt  mosque,  a 
Greek  church  and  convent,  and  a  Rom.  Catholic  chapel  I 

The  S.  division  ofthe  dtj  is  the  erand  emporium  of  dl 
the  merchandise  brought  for  sale  from  other  provs.;  and 
as  this  portion  b  not  sutdect,  like  the  other,  to  the  rigour 
of  mllitarr  discipline,  it  is  firequented  by  tliose  who  are  in 
search  of  budoess,  amusement,  or  repose.  Its  build- 
ings do  not,  however,  require  any  specid  notice.  But  it 
should  be  stated  that  it  ooiMdns  an  endosure,  where 
sacrifices  are  oflhred  np  to  the  god  of  agriculture, 
and  where  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  emperor  hold- 
inga plough  ammdly  mkes  place. 

There  are  suburbs  round  most  ofthe  gates  of  the  dtr, 
scnne  of  which  extend  more  than  a  mile  tnm  the  waU, 
and  comprise  sererd  large  temples,  with  a  fow  other 
public  binldlngs. 

The  streets  are  not  Ugfated  at  night  Sir  John  Bar- 
row says  that  the  croas-lanes  were  generdly  watered, 
but  that  that  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case  tai  the 
main  streets.  A  large  sheet  of  water,  comprising  sererd 
acres,  within  the  N.  dirlsion,  Aimlshes  an  abundant  sup- 
ply to  that  part  of  the  dty,  and  to  the  palace  t  and  a 
smdl  stream,  whidi  runs  along  the  W.  wall  supplies 
that  ndghbourhood.  There  are,  beddes,  numerous 
wdls  ;  but  the  water  of  sonoe  of  these  b  dreadfolly  nau- 
seous ;  and,  when  mixed  with  tea.  the  well  water  is,  to 
Buropeans  at  least,  particularly  dbgosting.  But  good 
potable  water  b  brought  from  beyond  the  barriers. 
iBpaeimtkt,  Wilk  H  P&in,  p.  U.) 


**  Although  Pekin  cannot  boast,  like  ancient  Rome  or 
modem  London,  of  the  conveniences  of  common  sewers 
to  carry  off  the  filth  and  dregs  that  must  necessarily 
accumulate  in  so  large  a  dty,  it  enjoys  one  important 
advantage  rarely  found  in  capitds  out  of  England :  no 
kind  of  filth  or  nastinets,  creating  oflbidve  smells,  b 
thrown  out  Into  the  streets,  a  uiece  of  cleanliness  that 
perhaps  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  scarcity  and 
vdue  of  manure  than  to  the  exertioiu  of  the  police 
officers.  Each  family  lias  a  large  earthen  jar,  in  which 
U  carefully  collected  every  thing  that  may  be  used  as 
manure ;  when  the  Jar  b  frill,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
covering  its  contents  into  moner.  or  of  exchanging  them 
for  vegetables.  The  same  small  boxed  carts,  with  one 
whed,  which  supply  the  city  with  vegetables,  invariably 
return  to  the  gardens  with  a  load  of  this  liquid  manure. 
Between  the  palace  of  Yuen-min-yuen  and  rekin,  1  hnve 
met  nuny  hundreds  of  these  carts.  They  are  generdly 
dragged  by  one  person  and  pushed  on  by  another ;  and 
they  leave  upon  the  road  an  odour  that  continues,  with- 
out intermission,  for  many  miles.  Thus,  though  the 
dty  be  cleared  of  its  filth,  it  seldom  loses  its  fragrance. 
In  fhet,  a  constant  dbgustiitg  odour  remdns  in  and  about 
dl  the  houses  the  whole  day  long,  from  the  fermentation 
of  the  heterogeneous  mixtures  kept  above  grotmd,  which 
in  our  great  dties  are  carried  on  in  drdns.  To  coun- 
teract these  oflbndve  smells,  they  make  use  of  a  rarietr 
of  perftunes,  and  strongly-scented  woods  and  composi- 
tions." (AwTouf.  96.)  This  statement  is  completely 
borne  out  by  that  of  Hyadnthe,  who  speaks  of  the  ptMm- 
Uur  mmpporUMe  tCnrine  fdt  in  wdking  dong  the 
streets. 

About  10  m.  from  Peking  b  a  large  park,  belonging 
to  the  emperor,  baring  an  extent  ofat  least  12  sq.  m. : 
it  exhibits  dl  the  great  features  of  nature,  lakes  and 
rivers,  mountdos,  rocks,  and  forests  thrown  together 
in  the  boldest  and  most  Irregular  manner.  It  comprises 
SOdbthict  palaces,  and  a  village  of  no  ir>considerable  size : 
but  these  palaces  are  ill-arranged,  idling  to  decay,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  name. 

Tlie  highest  class  of  inbabs.  b  composed  of  the 
Manchoo  troops  and  oflicers,  most  of  whom  are  in  poor 
circumstances,  though  a  few  possess  considerable  pro- 
perty. Next  to  these  rank  the  Chinese  merchants,  many 
of  whom  are  extreotely  wedthy ;  and  below  these  are 
the  artisans  and  other  labourers,  most  of  whom  come 
from  the  provinces  to  procure  employment.  The  poor 
are  employed  in  deaning  and  watering  the  streets,  gar- 
dens, Ac,  and  in  cultivating  the  ground  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  generd  discouragement  of  pauperbm,  and 
the  severity  of  the  police,  it  is  dleged  that  there  are  in 
Peking  many  thousand  persons,  who,  bdng  without 
empfoyment,  have  recourse  to  robbery  and  cbedhig. 
The  cross  streets  are  shut,  and  the  others  are  patrolled 
at  night ;  and  in  consequence,  says  Duhdde,  la  pais.  Is 
stience,  et  la  tttretd  rignent  dam  umte  la  ville. 

Hired  carriages  and  sedan-chdrs  are  common  in  all 
the  puUlc  thoroughfsres ;  but  the  mdes  of  the  higher 
classes  almost  unlversdly  ride  on  horseback,  though 
many  of  them  keep  thdr  private  carriages. 

Peking  b  indebted  for  its  importance  to  its  bdng  the 
residence  of  the  emperor  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  Its  Inhab.  depend  for  sub- 
sbtence  on  employment  in  one  or  other  of  the  depart* 
ments  connected  with  the  army,  the  administration,  oi 
the  court.  It  b  to  China  In  respect  of  literature  what 
Paris  and  London  are  to  France  and  England.  The 
printing  and  bookselling  budness  b  very  extensive.  A 
great  many  works,  especially  upon  history,  issue  from 
the  imperial  press,  and  are  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the 
booksellers.  It  is  not  distingubhed  bv  any  peculiar 
manufacture,  unless  it  be  that  of  coloured  glass  ;  nor  has 
it  any  fordgn  commerce  or  trade,  other  than  that 
directed  to  the  supply  of  Its  own  wants,  lliis,  however, 
b  necessarily  very  considerable.  The  country  round  the 
dty  bdng  sandy  and  poor,  a  large  portion  of  its  supplies 
are  brought  fr^nn  a  dbtance,  partly  fkrom  sea  br  the 
Pd-ho.  but  prindpdly  by  the  Grand  Cand  and  the 
En-ho,  which  connect  it  with  Nankin,  and  most  of  the 
B.  provinces.  Mutton  and  beef,  however,  which  con- 
stitute the  principd  food  of  the  Manchoos,  are  brought 
prhicipdly  tmm  Mongolia.  The  Chinese  prefer  pork ; 
and  hogs,  consequently,  form  a  prindpd  artide  of  im- 
port. Geese,  ducks,  and  chlcMns,  are  the  common 
dooMStlc  fowls ;  and  tai  winter  the  shops  are  wdl  sup- 
plied with  partridges,  pheasants,  and  other  game 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
different  provinces  b  paid  in  kind :  and  a  part  of  the  rice 
and  other  arain  so  collected,  being  sent  bv  caiud  to 
the  capital,  u  stored  in  public  granaries,  wnence  it  b 
issued  to  the  troops,  and  others  engaged  in  the  public 
service.  But  notwithstanding  tbb  resource,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  supplv  of  com  prores  defi- 
cient, and  that  numbers  of  the  inhabs.  are  involved  in 
the  greatest  privations.  Tea,  of  excellent  qtuUity,  Is  the 
common  beverage;  but  they  also  usa  a  strong  spirit 
madaof  rke. 
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•^M.  FoBu,  In  1840,  1,7M.0IS,  oT  whos  oolv  M  were 
slavct.  The  AlWfhaay  MountaliM  oeetipf  all  the  ecnCral 
part  of  this  state,  eof»rlng.  with  their  ranifleatloot,  more 
ban  hair  Ha  area.  The  W.  and  K.  parU  are  conpara- 
tlvely  level,  the  W.  plahi  heiag  by  nr  the  larger,  and 
watered  by  the  Alleghany  and  other  trUwtariet  of  the 
Ohio,  as  Um  B.  b  hr  the  Delaware  and  tU  aflluenU  the 
SchujrlkUl,  Lehigh,  Ac.  The  centre  of  the  state  is  tra- 
versed br  the  SiMquehaanah  This  river,  the  largest  of 
those  Cillhig  into  the  Atlantic  In  the  U.  States,  rises  in 
Oswego  Lake  (Mew  York),  near  the  aonreet  of  the  Mo- 
hawiL,  and  runs,  with  a  very  tortoosM  course,  generally 
southward,  till  it  fhUs  hito  the  bottom  of  Chesapeake 
Bey,  lat.  S90  ec  N.,  long.  76^  W.,  after  an  entire  course 
of  at  least  500m.  It  receives  numerous  tributaries :  but 
iu  channel  is  so  much  Interrupted  that  it  is  but  liUle 
available  for  navlgatioo.  Most  of  the  other  rivers  la  the 
state  are  obstructed.  The  soil  in  the  B.  Is  partly  light 
and  sandy,  but  in  the  Interior  plains  and  vaUevs  It  u  a 
dctp  rich  loam  ;  there  are  fbw  absolutely  sterile  tracts, 
and,  in  general,  this  te  ooe  of  the  most  productive  por. 
tions  of  uie  Union. 

The  diflsate  Is  chaageaMe )  though,  upon  the  whole, 
eoeof  the  most  agretuwa  and  temperate  in  the  U.  States. 
Tt>e  season  td  frost  and  snow  seldom  exceeds  three 
months;  the  winter  coaunenctng  from  the  1st  to  the  15th 
of  December,  and  terminating  tmrn  the  1st  to  the  15th  of 
March.  The  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppressive,  ex- 
cept In  low  situations.  Near  the  sea-coaat  the  tempera- 
ture of  winter  Is  severe,  varytag  in  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February  firom  14^  to  SH^  Fah.  The  elevated 
parts  are  healthy ;  but  the  climate  there  Is  described  as 
a  compound  of  most  others.  **  In  spring  it  has  the  mois- 
ture or  Britain :  fan  summer,  the  heat  of  Africa ;  the  tem- 
perature of  Italy  in  June ;  the  sky  of  Egypt  In  autumn  \ 
m  winter  the  cold  and  snow  of  Norway,  and  loe  of  Hol- 
land ;  the  tempests  of  the  W.  Indies  in  every  season,  and 
the  monthly  variable  winds  and  weather  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." 

Pennsylvania  yields  all  the  fruits  and  products  of  the 
N .  and  middle  parU  of  the  Union,  and  U  better  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  grape  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  other  stat«^.  Moat  of  the  finer  (riiits  of 
tnnpcn^  climates  are  raised  In  the  greatest  luxuriance, 
and  the  dder  Is  particularly  excellent.  Almost  every 
variety  of  grate  Is  raised,  but  wheat  is  the  stiqile ;  and 
Pennaylvania  is  emphatically  a  wheat-growing  country, 
the  crop  of  1840  having  been  estimated  at  above  18  mii« 


Uons  bushels.  Most  branches  of  agriculture  are  In  a 
paratively  advanced  state. 

**  The  whole  district  of  country,"  sjjs  Mr.  Stuart, 
"  through  which  I  travelled  was  equal  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation,  and  in  the  style  and  site  of  the 
farm-houses  and  oAce  houses  (generally  of  brick),  to 
what  Is  to  be  seen  in  the  best  disiricts  of  England  or 
ScotUnd  i  but  thorn  hedces,  and  in  general  dropping 
trees,  are  wanting,  even  in  this  district,  to  make  the 
picture  of  a  beautUul  BnglUh  (arm  complete.  The  crops 
of  rye  and  clover  were  particularly  line,  and  the  gardens 
good,  and  In  good  order.  In  some  respects,  however, 
tlie  Carmers  here  have  great  advantages.  They  are  all 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  of  course  not  liable  to  be 
removed ;  and  In  such  easy  drcomsunces,  that  everr 
one  of  them  keeps  his  own  comfortable  open  carriage." 
iSimmrft  Three  Yemn  in  Ameriem,  U.  4M,  480.) 

Horses  and  cattle,  especially  the  former,  are  partlen- 
larly  good;  and  this  Is,  next  to  N.  York,  the  principal 
wool-growing  state  of  tite  Union.  It  Is,  also,  remark- 
able for  Hs  mineral  wealth,  possessing  vast  quantities  of 
iron,  coal,  and  salt.  Anthracite  coal  Is  found  B.  of  the 
Alleghaniea,  In  fields  exianding  altogether  over  a  sin»- 
pnsed  area  of  800,000  acres ;  and  though,  in  18)4,  the 
trade  was  (n  Its  Infancy,  only  9A*i  tons  being  IntNubt  ta 
market,  it  has  sinee  increased  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity,  that  In  1894,  408,700,  and  in  1849,  no  fewer  than 
8,885,777  tons  were  brought  to  market  i  Bituminous 
coal  is  said  to  be  found  nearly  everywhere  W.  of  the 
■KMintalns,  and  large qnantitiesarecoosumedMPittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Ac,  in  the  smelting  of  Iron.  Salt  is  obtained 
from  springs  to  the  amount  of  about  1,900.000  bushels 
a  year.  Marble,  limestone,  copper,  sine,  Ac.,  are  also 
met  with.  Manuflwtures  are  beta  various  and  extensive. 
Pittsbnn.  in  the  W.  part  of  this  stau,  on  the  Ohio,  is  the 
Birmingham  of  the  Union ;  besides  Iromnongery  of  every 
deecripdon,  including  steam-engines  and  machinery,  cut- 
lery, nails,  stoves,  Ac,  it  has  numerous  other  manu- 
Ca^res.  (SerPirrsavao.)  Cotton  stuffr,  and  yam,  are 
extensively  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  which  ranks,  per- 
haps, next  lo  Massachusetts,  as  a  manufacturing  state. 
The  principal  fioreign  trade  of  the  state  centres  in  Phila- 
delphia; but  it  is  partly  also  carried  on  through  New 
York,  Bahimore,  modi  New  Orleans,  so  that  its  total 
asnoont  caanot  be  easily  ascerialned.  During  the  year 
ending  the  80th  of  June,  1849,  however,  the  total  value  of 
the  bnpnru  Is  stated  In  the  oflkial  returns  at  I0,645,.'M)0 
doUs.,  while  that  of  the  exporU  amounts  to  only  5,848,411 
ArilB.,  of  whkh  fonign  produce  n-«xpMtad  BMde  498,549 
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dolls.  During  the  same  year  there  beloi^ad  to  th«  staU 
ttl,638  tons  of  shipping,  principally  owned  fan  Phila- 
delphia. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  very  extensive  system  of  Internal 
commmication,  partly  effected  by  privaU  companies,  but 
prtocipally  by  the  state  government  The  grand  canal 
between  PhiladelphU  and  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  895  m., 
connecu  the  Delaware  with  the  Ohio,  and  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  Erie  Canal  te  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  has,  with  its  various  branches,  an  aggregata 
leniith  of  590  m.  I  and  has,  besides.  8  railroads  connected 
with  it. one,  AS m. in  lencth,  extending  ftom  Philadelphia 
to  Columbia,  and  the  other,  86  m.  in  extent,  crossing  the 
Allechanies,  and  uniting  the  B.  and  W.  divisions  of  the 
canal.  All  these  works  belong  to  the  state  ;  the  tntal  ex- 
pense of  their  completion  having  been  nearly  4,000,000/. 
sterling.  ( Ste9fnmm*t  CMl  Emfhtftrimg  in  N.  AmtHcn; 
Awer.  Aim,,  1841.)  The  principalprivate  undertakings 
are  the  Schuylkill  canal  f^om  PbiladelphU  to  Port 
Carbon,  108  m.  in  length,  with  199  locks,  and  completed 
at  a  cost  of  3,500.000  dolls. ;  and  the  Lackawaxen  canal, 
85  m.  in  length,  with  which  a  railroad  is  connected,  the 
total  cost  of  both  having  been  8.000,000  doUs.  The  coal 
districts  are  traversed  by  upwards  of  100  m.  of  railroads. 
In  1848.  974  m.  of  railway  had  been  undertaken  te  the 
state,  of  which  617  m.  had  been,  completed,  at  a  eost  <d 
88,745,990  dolls. 

By  the  constitution  as  amended,  ta  I8S8,  the  legislative 
power  Is  vested  lo  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  ofrepresentatives.  The  mems.  of 
the  latter,  of  whom  there  are  100,  are  chosen  annually  in 
each  CO.  by  all  the  white  free  male  dtisens,  91  years  of  age, 
who  have  resided  for  a  year  in  the  stata,  and  for  10  days 
immediately  previous  to  election  in  the  oo.  for  which  they 
ofihr  to  vote,  and  who  have  within  8  years  paid  a  state  or 
county  tax.  The  senators,  of  whom  there  are  88,  are 
choeen  for  8  years,  l-8d  being  elected  annually  at  tba 
time  of  the  election  for  representatives.  The  General 
Assembly  meeta  every  year  in  January.  The  supreme 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  holds  oflka 
for  at  least  8  years.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  terms  varying  from  5 
to  15  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  19  |udictal  dls- 
tricta ;  Harrisbnrg  Is  the  legtsUtlve  cap.,  but  Phila- 
delphia the  chief  city.  The  other  principal  cities  and 
towns  are  Lancaster,  Pittsburg,  and  Reading.  The  state 
militia  (with  a  few  exceptions)  coosisto  of  all  flree  able- 
bodied  white  male  dtisens  between  18  and  45 ;  and,  in 
1850,  included  976,070  indiriduals.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
university,  and  had,  in  1848w  9  colleges,  with  numerous 
academies  and  fenuile  seminaries,  and  7,848  common 
schools,  attended  by  860,605  pupils.  Total  public  revenue 
in  1848,  8.831,776  dolb.,  of  wbldi  1,550,555  dolls,  were 
produced  by  canal  and  railway  tolls.  Total  public  debt 
at  the  end  of  1848, 40,484,787  dolls.,  annual  Interest  on  the 
same,  9,C99,0tf  doUs. 

The  pop.  of  this  state  is  very  mixed,  Indudlog  a  great 
number  of  Germans,  Ac,  whose  ancestors  were  originally 
attracted  thither  by  the  broad  principles  of  toleration 
laid  down  by  Penn.  Religious  creeds  are  no  less  various  % 
Metbodlste,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  German 
Reformed,  and  Friends,  are,  however,  the  prevailhig 
sects. 

Prevlossly  to  tts  conquest  by  the  English.  In  1664,  this 
territory  hao  been  colonised  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes. 
it  was  granted  by  charter  to  William  Penn.  In  1680,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  htan  In  the  following  year,  and 
continued  afterwards  a  proprietary  government.    Penn- 

Zlvanta  acted  a  conspicuous  part  m  the  revolution :  the 
daratioo  of  Indepeodence  was  drawn  up  In  Philadelphia. 
(Ameriean  Aimonaek,  1850 ;  F»W$  Geog.  qftkeU. StmU$i 
Dmrbff  iBra^fbrd,  4c.) 

PENRITH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  eo. 
Cnmberiand,  ward  Leath,  In  a  valley  watered  by  th« 
Eamoot  and  Lowther,  which  unite  their  streams  aboot 
I  m.  below  the  town,  17  m.  S  8.E.  Carlisle,  and  48  m. 
N.  Lancaster.  Area  of  par.,  6,640  acres.  Pop.,  In  1841, 
6,499.  The  town,  which  mostly  consisU  of  a  prindpal 
street  along  the  line  of  road  tram  Kendal  to  Carlisle,  is 
clean  and  neat,  built  chiefly  of  red  free-stone,  much  Im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  church  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some structure,  nearly  rebuttt  in  the  beginning  of  last 
century :  on  ita  walls  are  many  curious  old  inscriptions, 
and  in  the  church-yard  is  a  rude  monument  called  the 
OUnt's  Tomb,  consisting  of  9  stone  pillars  10  ft.  high, 
and  18  ft.  apart.  The  lining  Is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the  Secession  church  of 
Scotland,  have  also  their  respective  places  of  worshipw 
with  attached  Sunday-schools.  A  f^ree-school  was  founded 
here  by  Queen  KUsaDeth,  and  there  are  several  charity- 
schools.  On  an  eminence  W.  of  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  Penrith  castle,  a  square  structure  surrounded 
by  a  deep  fosse  and  rampart :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
buiU  during  the  wars  oi  the  roses,  and  was  destroyed  in 
thethne  of  the  Commonwealth.  Northward  is  an  ex- 
oeUent  eodofed  race-course,  on  which  noes  take  plaot 
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11  ihB  bi«liinla«  of  Ocioher.    Tlw 
ullf  (nplarrd  In  tgrlcatlurs  Ind  I 
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ui  Is  (h>  If. 
Pmrttil  It  llw  OH  of  Ihs  poMlnii.vli 


.-:14»and  Sltur- 

_,  - , Wth.Stpt.WUi,  idSNot.  lllh, 

for  faonef » oMtt  Ik. 

a iifl\ired  In  >h4  bo^er  wirt-  Than  vc  tom»  Inlflrvitinf 
otiiacu  In  lu  (klalv.  inonc  Rbldi  luy  Im  tpedSed 
Lavtlivr  CiutlB.  K  iDinlJicait  modern  uruclimttha  Hkt 
or  Iba  Birl  of  Lonidiilai  with  BcoiiBbui  Hdl.  Eden 

K*ng  An^rVroowl  Ubla.  uul  Mhe^  Bridih  ailltqalrtH 

FENRYN.  1  pul.  and  mun.  Int..  mirkn-tawn,  and 
(OWDihlp  ot  BngluH.  pu,  of  St.  Gluilu,  CD.  Camirall. 

Iha  mDuth  at  ■  imill  ilin-  nlunhit  Into  Fllmoulh  har- 

{whlch  Indudqt  tba  nelghbauiiJi^  t>or.  of  Falmouth), 
iSpim.  Tba  tovn  contlitt  cbiedr  of  one  ivlda  atrv«t, 
CTDbed  bj  9  Qt  i  otbari  of  Interior  tlic.  Iti  piindpsi 
bulldlnga  belnf  (be  towD-haJI  Ivltli  a  iDal)  attached 

pLalD  biilldlDa:  tlM  lltlng  1i  a  curacy  lubordlnatB  1o  tba 

oppotle  tlda  of  tba  rliar.    The  WmI 
and  BajKliU  haia.  alu,  Ihtir  rei|ircUi 


'tKHm"™ 


.. jdinTi'. 

ii»{ihnU}iBliu|aed  b>  tba 


man  down  to  <b«  Bcfon 


"  PeIizA.  a  (Diai^'ma'l'^'r  HuHla'in'furoH.  balinni 

harliiC  H?lbagD>«imi'cnli>t  Nlinli-HsTfaroll.  B.  Um" 
blnk,  S.  Suatoir,  and  W.  Taboff;  araa,  t4,H0aa.n. 
F«.(1t4e].  l<J8T,iao.  aurftaa,  am  er ItMjm^^at, 

but'axapt  the  Sura  and  IbaUokdu.  tMaoM  tt  tka 
Woln,  IIm  othen  ueol  Vn\a  IniwUnc*.  Pmdnc*  of 
tba  com  crou  wlmatMl  u  from  S.IKn.ORI  lo  KMNnwO 
thMwntt.  of^abtch  ' — ' ~*      "— 


nuaolltlaa  an  aiporHd.    ' 
to  tb*  nUm^oT cattle,  t1 


oteiulTetr  canled'oai 
~PBHz*NCR.»in'un.bor„wa.pon,inar 


■«  and  th«  SodAr  oT 


are  cxEnalTalr  wrotiffht  In  tbealdnltr,  aDdtbeBataetTof 
^kbarda,  irbllliiti,  fte.  la  curried  m  with  gnatuclMte. 


natiMMte. 

'^•iss 

•pringi  belDi  >mi]  II  (L,  and  at  neapi  oolir  $  ft.  (Air- 
d»'t  EtiiUtk  OamxA  p.M.I  Tha  piar  la  opwardl  of 
GW  ft.  In  lanrlh,  birinf  a  llfhtbouie  at  iU  nltrCBllT. 
Ontheliiof  luniatf,  lUO, n tcaaelLof  (ha a(f .  burdm 
of  9,(90  IDDi,  baUniad  tD  Uie  poit.  The  nlldaeat  of  tha 
climata,  and  the  lertUllr  aa  aretl  aa  beaut*  of  tba  aur- 
roundlDi  dlMrlet.  render  It  a  dedrable  reiMeiice  tor  hi- 
fallda,  manj  of  whom  are  fettled  here,  aiid  for  whoae 
accommodation  batbi,  librarlea,  board1nc*booHe.  Ac. 

acensri  of  Moitnl'a  Bar  !•  alto  eltreoelr  Boo.  and  on 

Itndliallr  dlmlolihlnfl  to  tba  aanimlt,  which  la  crowp>^ 
with  a  coapcl,  ICi  tower  being  Wi  ft.  abote  low-waler 


luoted ID IG.t7M.    Tbebe 


towni  of  the  dudij  of  ComwaU.    The  Wunldjielfcl 

■aoie  Ihne.  It  wai  diildad  hlU  1  warda,  its  niunkt|l*l  oOl- 
carabalDgaDwQr.  9o0»Br  aUarmeD.andlAcoaDdllo'a. 

which  T96  plalnti  were  eoteted  Id  IMS.    Coriionliap 
dltthioiilihed  dtliena,  Peoianca  bai  to  boast  of  8lr 

— xs; "  ■■■" ' 


bj  abandtoBia  bridge.  St  n.  B.N.B.  Bordruui.  hit. 
It  conilit*  of  the  cl^  proper,  and  PD|^»L -Front,  which. 


SSL«..™..™«>,«,.„™... 

dan.  It  BBpean  to  han  ben  banded  lowaidi  the  (od 
of  the  <tb  ceituiT,  end  rettared  abem  tba  betlaUu  of 
the  tth  I  and  pariloiM  of  Iha  edidca  an  lUtl  euppneiil  to 
dataftaiatheeereBiataapeeha.  Itt  arAllaatareli  pwtl* 
Roou  and paith  QothiC and,  Ihaitth  It  tan  Ultfc^ 
(aoea  lo  boBt  ot  li  la  akoieilHr  ■  bold  and  in^Hlle 
ilnunire.  (Oiii»  *i  rt^^mr,  4e.)  A  Aanta.  fei^ 
merle  balsn(tiu  u  tha  Je»lb,  ■ntfhaikw  ■  fiartahW 
pleea  of  earrhiii  the  prefbcture,  towa^all,  boepltal, 
Hrradie,  aad  a  Eaadtfleaethaatra-  aiw  tha  atharorlticipal 
bulldloai.    Fa>^iie<BliaMiba^liee,tbeieat<rflrtbu- 


nrdan.  and  a  public  librarj  _.  __.  _.  . .. 

factunt  of  coane  wooDan.  hotlerj.  and  Uqaeart.  and  a 
coulderabie  Indo  U  ottle,  ponlire,  oae.  aMM^-io- 
Pfr(tord,fec.  luho«-BHkallaeeiUlendUMlar|HllB 

or  Nlmea.  Tha  ion  eoDtlBiigd  IDU  hi  the  poaseaakm 
of  tba  Bogllsli;  aal  war  ■  ttnifboa  oC  tba  Catiialitt 
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dCy  appMTt  to  hmf  corwed  « large  rarftcc ;  bridu,  frac- 
■nenU  of  walls,  and  rubbUh  being  found  widely  acattered; 
bot  the  onlf  extant  mint  of  anj  Interett  or  tanprntance 
are  tboee  or  a  ratt  buikUag,  ot  rather  series  of  buikUngs, 
•imposed  to  baTe  been  the  palace  of  Darius,  burned  bjr 
Alekander  the  Great. 

It  would  be  Impossible,  without  the  aid  of  plates^to 
gire  any  iotelllgfole  deseriptlon  of  these  Tast  rtiins.  We 
mar,  howerer,  state,  that  they  occupy  the  summit  of  a 

Elatform  about  1,430  ft.  In  length,  80S  It.  In  width  on  the 
.,  and  996  ft.  on  the  K.  side,  and  about  60  ft.  In  hdgbt, 
formed  by  lerelling  the  summit  of  a  marble  rodi.  This 
platform  is  ascendiBd  by  easy  flights  of  steps,  cut  into 
the  rock  on  its  W.  side,  and,  when  entire,  consisted 
of  8  fronts  or  terraces,  the  mountain  forming  its  B. 
ilde. 

The  ndns  consist  of  the  remains  of  rast  portals  or 
gateways  (one  of  which  is  formed  of  two  enormous 
sphinxes),  pillars,  walls,  on  which,  but  especially  on  the 
sidns  of  the  staircases,  figures  are  cut  In  boiso  rettevo^ 
which  are  highly  Interesting  as  Illustrating  the  costume 
and  armour  of  the  ancient  Perslana  Some  of  the  re- 
maining columns  are  GO  ft.  in  height,  and  though  their 
capitals  and  form  be  rery  dilTerent  from  what  we  hare 
been  accustomed  to  consider  classical,  they  are  extremelT 
beautiful,  and  many  of  the  sculptures  are  executed  with 
Infinite  spirit  Numwous  tombs  hare  been  cut  into  the 
mountain,  on  which,  as  already  stated,  the  palace  abuts. 
{Porter's  Travrts,  i.  &89.-683. ;  RicM'g  Bahmltm  and  Per- 
KpoUti  Viebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  li.  98—131. ;  Mod, 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  curious  portion  of  the 
ruins  of^this  rast  pidace  consists  of  the  inscriptions  In 
arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  characters,  similar  to  those 
on  the  brides  of  Babvlon,  found  In  great  profusion  on 
most  parts  of  the  walls.  Very  discordant  opinions  have 
been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  value  of 
these  characters ;  but  Dr.  Orotefend,  who  has  bestowed 
the  greatest  pains  on  the  subject,  has  shown  that  the  cu- 
neiform  marks  are  ttaXakthabetical  letters ;  that  every  In- 
scription is  treble  (the  first  being  In  Zend,  and  the  others 
in  dlflferent  Persian  dialects) ;  that  the  inscriptions  are  to 
be  read  from  l^  to  r^lU  ;  alld  that  all  of  them  belong  to 
the  period  between  Cyrus  and  Alexander.  Heeren  con- 
siders that  these  characters  are  the  'Krri^m  ^f^ftumm 
mentioned  bv  Herodotus  (iv.  87.)  t  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  Inve^gatlons  of  Grotefend,  we  are 
still  fkr  f^om  being  well  informed  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  these  Inscriptions. 

The  history  of  Persepolls  is,  for  the  most  part,  hidden 
In  obscurity  *,  but  It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that 
this  city  is  Identical  with  the  IHakkar  of  Persian  histo- 
rians, the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the 
Great,  the  Jemtke^  of  Oriental  writers  (whence  the 
modem  name  of  the  ruins,  Takkti-Jem$heed).  Herodo- 
tus,  Cteslas,  and  the  older  Greek  writers  do  not  mention 
it,  and  it  may  not  then  have  been  a  permanent  royal 
residence.  The  Inscriptions,  however  (if  they  have 
been  correctly  faaterpreted),  show  that  It  must,  occa- 
sionallv  at  least,  have  been  visited  by  Darius,  and  the 
several  monarchs  called  Xerxes.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  this  dty  was  the  residence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Darius  Codomannus,  who,  with  his  court,  fied 
tnm  It  after  his  deflMt  at  Arbela  or  Ouagameia  immo 
331  B.C.)  bv  Alexander  the  Great.  The  conqueror  soon 
after  took  the  dty,  and  gave  it  up  to  military  execution. 
Alexander  himself  set  the  palace  on  fire,  under  dr- 
cumstances  whidi,  if  we  mav  bdleve  Diodorus,  have 
been  accuratdy  as  well  as  adrnvabhr  depicted  in  Dnrdc«*s 
noble  Ode.  But  Arrian.  a  fkr  less  questionable  au- 
thority, has  given  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter. 
He  states  tlu^  Alexander  destroyed  this  palace  contrary 
to  the  adviee  of  Parmenio,  not  In  a  drunken  (h>lic,  but 
in  cold  blood,  and  on  principle,  in  retaliation  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  temples  by  the  Persians.  {Arrian^ 
lib.  ill.  cap.  18.)  From  the  f^  notices  that  now  exist, 
ft  appears  that  Istakhar  was  an  important  dty  under  the 
Saissnisn  dynasty.  In  the  7th  centurv  It  was  taken  by 
the  Mohammedans,  who,  having  fbunded  Shiras,  made 
It  the  capital  of  Persia ;  and  Persepolls,  long  on  the  de- 
cline, rapUly  sunk  to  a  state  of  total  decay.  It  may 
be  right  to  mention  that  Persepolls  has  been  regarded 
hf  smna  writers  as  identical  with  Pasargadse ;  and 
it  m«r  be  ftlrly  Inferred,  fhm  the  statement  of  Arrian 
(lib.  iu.  cap.  18.),  that  the  palace  destroyed  by  Alexander 
belonged  to  the  latter;  and  thou^  the  question  as  to 
their  Identity  he  not  tnm  fhm  dUBculty,  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  indlned  to  preto'  this  coodosloD  to  the  contrary 
theories  of  later  writers* 

PBB8BRIN,  a  oonsideraMe  town  of  Turkev  faa  Eu- 
rope, pach.  Albania,  sai^iak  Scutari,  near  the  Drtn,  at  the 
footofaBK>untaln,73m.B.N.B.  Scutari  Pop^,  according 
to  the  Diet,  Q4og\.  16,000;  but,  fan  Horschelman's  SUin, 
U  Is  stated  at  only  6,000 1  Itelnhabs.areprindpallyAma. 
outs,  but  partly,  also,  MobamoMdans,  and  psirtly  Chris- 
tians. It  Is  the  resMeoce  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  of  a  mi- 
litary tovarBor,  who  occuptot  a  inrt  of  no  graat  tiaport- 
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ance.    Albania  Is  said  to  be  priDclpaltjr  tnppUed  »llfa 
fire-arms  firom  its  fkctories. 

PEB8HORB,  a  market  town  of  England,  ea  Wor- 
cester, hund.  Its  own  name,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
vigable  river  Avon,  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  7 1 


8.E.  Worcester.    Pop.  of  Its  twojars.  (exdudve  oT  the 


out-townships).  In  1841,  3,813.  The  town,  which 
sists  of  one  principal  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  is  vefl 
boUt,  and  paved,  having  many  re«>eetable  and  a  firw 
handsome  houses.  The  church  of  Holy-croas,  formerl j 
attached  to  a  Benedlctfane  monastery,  w  whldi  there  are 
still  some  remains,  is  a  large  crudform  structure,  with  m. 
lofty  square  tower.  That  of  St.  Andrew  Is  sauU  and 
mean  looking;  both  livings  are  in  the  patronage  of  tlM 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.  The  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists and  Baptists  have  thdr  respective  plaoes  of 


worship :  and  there  are  three  Sunday-schools  and  a  »-- 
tional  school.  Some  of  the  inhabs.  are  employed  in  ttao 
manufkcture  of  stockings ;  but  the  town  depnids  prln- 
dpally  on  Its  retail  trade  for  the  supfdy  of  the  ndghboor- 
ing  gentry.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held 
here;  sod  Piershore  U  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-lav 
union,  comprising  40  pars. ;  the  expense  of  maintaining 
ita  own  poor  having  been  l.OOS/.  In  1847.  It  Is  also  ooe 
of  tfie  polllng-pUces  at  elections  for  the  B.  div.  of  the 
CO.  Markets  on  Tuesday;  fkirs,  Easter  Tuesday,  June 
S8.«  and  laat  Tuesday  In  October. 

PERSIA,  a  celebrated  and  very  extensive  country  vi 
central  Asia,  between  the  39th  andMth  dec.  N.  lat.,  and 
the  44th  and  68d  deg.  of  6.  long.  The  political  bound- 
aries of  the  country  have  varied  at  diflwent  times  widi 
the  chancter  or  exploite  of  its  m<marchs:  aometlmea 
embradng  Armenia  and  Georgia  on  the  W.,  KhAreim 
and  Bokhara  on  the  N.,  and  Afl)|faanlstan  on  the  E. ;  and 
sometimes  bdng  reduced  to  less  than  Its  natural  limits. 
The  latter  on  the  S.  are  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Peniaii 
Gulph  ;  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  the  Tigris ;  on  the  N.  the 
Aras,  Uie  Caspian  Sea,  and  an  indefmlte  line  In  the  de- 
sert, that  separates  Persian  Khorasan  lh>m  the  territo- 
ries of  Khaietm  or  Khhra,  stretching  fhm  the  Attmck. 
which  fklls  Into  the  Caspian,  to  about  the  36th  deg.  or 
N.  lat.  and  the  61st  deg.  of  B.  lona. ;  whence  a  waving 
and  undefined  line,  drawn  southwaros,  separates  the  Fer- 
slan  territories  on  the  B.  tnm  those  of  Canbnl  and  AIT- 
ahanlstan.  At  present,  however,  the  actual  limits  of 
Persia  are  much  more  drcumscribed.  The  extensive 
province  of  Beloochlstan,  along  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
quite  independent  {See  bbloocbistan.)  The  Turidsh 
territories  embrace  a  large  portion  of  country  to  the  B. 
of  the  Tigris ;  and  the  country  of  Talash,  to  the  8.  of 
the  Aras,  bdongs  to  the  Russians.  But  still,  even  with 
these  deductions,  its  area  probabhr  exceeds  460,000  sq.  m. ; 
though,  ttma  the  vast  extent  orbits  deserts,  the  hannesi 
of  the  government,  and  the  want  of  Industry,  the  pop. 
does  not  probably  exceed  8  or  10  millions. 

Name. — The  most  andent  name  of  this  extensive  re- 
don  Is  that  of  Etam  (Genesis,  x.  SS.).  Tlie  name  of 
Persia^  by  which  ft  was  afterwards  known  In  Europe, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  ttam  that  of  the  prov.  of 
Fers,  or  Pkart,  which  bdng  changed  by  the  Greeks  to 
synr,  was  affiled  bv  them  to  the  whole  countrr.  This 
designation  has  not,  however,  been  adopted  in  tne  East ; 
the  Persians,  both  In  andent  and  modem  times,  having 
styled  their  countrv  Iran,  The  countries  oceaislonally 
subjed  to  the  Persian  monarchs  beyond  the  Gihoo,  or 
Oxus,  have  usually  been  called  AnH^an,  or  TbsiraM,  that 
is  beyond  Iran.  {Andeni  Uniwertal  Uittory^  v.  49., 
8vo.  ed.) 

Face  qftke  Countrw.^  Persia  may  be  considered  as  sn 
elevated  plateau,  diversified  by  many  clusters  of  biUa, 
chains  of  rodty  mountains,  extensive  plains,  and  barran 
deserts,  with  two  extensive  dedhrlties,  or  lower  tracts -.• 
one  alone  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulph  and  the  banks 
of  the  Shat-d-Arab,  and  the  other  along  the  shorea 
of  the  Caspian.  The  more  southeriy  portion  of  the 
former  consists  of  a  succession  of  •iaaj  or  gravelly 
iriains.  where  water  Is  so  scanty  that  vegetation  Is  only 
seen  In  patches  where  a  well  or  a  rivulet  enables  the 
inhabs.  to  Irrigate  some  portions  of  the  soil .  This  regkm 
Is  called  by  the  natives  DutkUtsan  and  OsimssA',  that 
is,  the  hot  countrv ;  and,  according  to  Morier,  **  dreari- 
ness, solitude,  and  heat "  are  its  prindpal  characteristics ; 
but  in  the  province  of  Kucistan,  to  the  E.  of  the  Shat- 
d-Arab,  this  low  tract  b  comparatively  wdl  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  and  Its  upper  portion  Is  naturally  very 
productive.  The  low  country  along  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian  Is  extremdy  wdl  watered,  and  Is  covered  with 
fbrests  and  verdure :  It  unites  on  the  E.  with  the  desert, 
which  stretches  l^om  the  E.  shore  of  that  sea  to  the  Tar- 
tarian steppes. 

The  irtateau,  or  elevated  space  whldi  Ucs  between  these 
two  lower  slopes,  and  which  rests,  as  H  were,  on  two  great 
ranms  of  mountains,  may  rise  to  an  elevation  of  m>m 
3.600  to  3,600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  on  this  again  diaina 
of  mountains  rear  therosdves  to  various  altltodes,  sddon. 
however,  exceeding  7,000  or  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
Indttillng  soweHmas  between  their  ranges  valleys  of  va* 
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riout  dlneasloBt,  and  ■owNillinM  nitb«r  appaartnc  m 
bUoda  In  tbe  exteniiTe  plain. 

The  uMMt  ttriktnf  leuurM  of  Pvrtia  are  Ita  chain*  of 
rocky  mountains ;  lu  Hmg  arid  Talleyi  wltboitl  rivers  { 
and.  above  alU  its  vast  salt  or  sandy  deserts. 

Ifowsionw.— Ttkcre  are  two  great  chains  of  moontalnt, 
which,  while  they  support  the  plateau  of  Persia  on  the 
N.  and  S.,  seem  to  be  the  stocks  flrom  whence  all  the 
minor  ranjes  proceed.  The  most  northerly  of  these, 
strlklnf  o#  from  the  Caucasot,  crossei  the  Kor,  to  tbe 
W.  of  the  fdaJns  of  MogAm,  and  from  Ardebeel  runs 
parallel  witn  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
AMerabad.  It  thence  passes  In  an  B.  direction  to  Mashed, 
and,  stretchtnc  S.  of  Balkh  to  the  Hindoo  Koosb,  Is  lost 
in  the  range  of  the  Himalaya,  and  that  stupendous  central 
knot  of  mountains  where  the  largast  rirers  of  Asia  take 
their  rise. 

This  immeiMe  chain.  In  Its  extent  of  more  than  10  degs. 
loag.,  sends  inrth  erery  where  a  number  of  branches, 
wbfch  In  some  places  smk  Into  the  plains  or  deserts  on 
the  B.  of  Persia,  and  soasetlmes  connect  theroselres  with 
other  rievadons.  Of  these,  the  Sahnnd  Mountains, 
striking  off  tmm  the  lake  Urumeah  in  a  N.  B.  direction, 
spread  themselres  orer  AserbDan,  and  connect  more  or 
less  with  the  spurs  and  branches  of  that  extenslre  a«re- 
gatton  of  mountains  In  which  the  Buphrates,  Tigris,  Zab, 
and  other  large  rivers,  have  their  sources,  and  whence 
they  derive  thdr  suppHes.  The  range  of  tlte  Taurus  may 
be  considered  as  a  graat  branch  fhnn  this  central  knot, 
which  spreading  oat  in  all  directions^  covers  the  pachaHcs 
of  Diarbekir,  Erseroom,  Bayasl,  Van,  and  Koordistan, 
with  plies  of  Immense  mountains.  These  rise  to  a  great 
height  between  the  lakes  Van  and  Urumeah,  panlcu- 
Urly  to  the  W.  of  tbe  latter,  where  the  Peaks  of  Jewar 
are  supposed  to  attain  an  altitude  of  15,000  or  16,000  ft 
above  the  sea.  From  this  mass  a  chain  of  mountains, 
varying  In  lieight  and  breadth,  runs  8.  B.  through 
Koordistan,  boundtna  at  a  distance  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  forming  the  nigh  lands  ai  Louristan  and  the 
oountf^  of  the  Buchtiarees,  and  giving  birth  to  the  rivers 
Kerah,  Raroon,  Abiool,  ftc.  After  passing  to  the  8.  of 
Sbirax,  It  trends  still  more  to  the  E.,  and  following  at 
uncertain  distances  the  llneof  the  Persian  Onlph  and  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  occasionally  almost  disappearing,  joins 
the  ranges  of  BeloochUtan  and  Mekran,  and  flnally  sinks 
into  the  deserts  of  Sinde,  or  Is  lost  in  the  high  grounds 
which  diverge  from  the  mountains  of  Afl^hanbtan. 

From  these  two  ranges  may  probably  be  traced  every 
ridge  or  knot  of  mountains  that  cover  Persia  as  with  a 
network  of  rocky  lines ;  though  many  even  of  those  which 
attain  a  great  decree  of  altitude  appear  almost  insulated. 
Among  the  loftiest  peaks  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Demawend,  ftO  m.  N.K.  Tehran,  from  13,000  to  18,000  ft 
above  tbe  sea ;  Blifund.  near  Hamadan,  nearly  as  hi^ ;  Sa- 
hood,  near  Maragha ;  the  Koh-i-Zerd.  near  Ispahan,  Ac, 
which  have  not  been  measured.  These  mountsuns  inclode 
among  them  an  intricate  svstem  of  vallevs  sand  plains,  dif- 
fMng  in  sise  and  productiveness,  according  to  their  na- 
ture and  climate.  Wherever  water  abounds  they  are 
fertile,  but  moisture  is  the  boon  of  which  nature  is  least 
liberal  in  Persia :  except  in  some  h«ppy  regi^ps,  even 
streamlets  are  rare,  and  of  its  few  rivers  scarcely  any 
are  navigable  beyond  a  short  distance  fhxn  their  mouths. 

Rivers.  — >  Though  the  Tigris,  being  assigned  as  one  of 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Persia,  can  scareely  be  set  down 
as  a  Persian  river,  there  are  many  large  streams  which 
descend  fnam  the  Persian  asountains  to  fised  It  Of  these 
the  principal  are  the  Karoon,  stmposed  by  D'Anville  to 
be  the  Ckoaspet  or  EmUnu  of  Herodotus,  the  Ulal  of 
sacred  writ ;  but  Kinneir  supposes  that  the  Kerah,  or 
KarasO,  repreaenu  the  Choaipet  /  and  that  the  greater 
and  lesser  2ab,  which  have  their  sources  In  the  chain  of 
Zagros  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  Koordistan, 
are  the  ancient  Canrm  and  Zabeimi,  On  the  N.  the 
Arras,  or  Araxes  of  classical  writers,  though  a  boundary 
line  of  the  present  Persia,  derivea  much  of  Its  waters 
fVom  Persian  Koordistan ;  and  the  salt  lake  of  Urumeah 
receives  fVon  the  same  hills,  and  firom  the  Sahund  moun* 
tains,  a  number  of  streams.  The  provs.  bordering  the 
Caspian  are  as  remarkaMe  for  their  moisture  as  the  rest 
of  the  country  Is  for  its  aridity ;  but  their  rivers  are 
chiefly  torrents,  sometimes  f^ill  and  foamina,  at  other 
times  nearly  drr.  The  KIssllosein,  which  rises  In  Ar* 
delan,  and  passmg  by  Miana  falls  into  the  Caspian  In  the 
prov.  of  Ghllan ;  the  Heraus,  which  flows  through  Amol ; 
and  the  T^|«i,  which  passes  by  8aree,  both  lu  Maxun- 
deran,  are  the  largest.  The  Attnick  and  OoorgAn, 
both  considerable  streams,  fklUng  into  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  Caspian,  are  fisd  flrom  the  N.  fkce  of  the  Blbrus  of 
Astrabad.  It  Is  a  singular  flict,  as  81r  J.  Malcolm  re- 
marks, that  fhMu  the  mouths  of  tbe  Indus  to  those  of  the 
Karoon  and  Euphrates,  there  is  not  found  one  river 
iwvlgable  more  than  a  fbw  miles  fh>m  tbe  ocean ;  and.  In 
fkct.  the  rivers  that  fkll  faito  the  Persian  Gulph  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  shores  of  Larlstan  and  Kerman, 
are  mere  torrents,  almost  dry  during  the  long  period  of 
the  nunaar  and  aotumn  heKs. 


Lmket —  In  a  country  so  arid  there  can  be  but  fnv 
sheets  of  standing  water,  and  those  whidi  do  exist  are 
chieiy  salt.  Of  these  the  Uke  Urumeah  or  Shakee,  In 
AierbOan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  36  m.  W. 
Tabreet,  Is  the  moat  remarkable,  both  lor  sixe  and 
Intensity  of  saltness.  According  to  Kinneir,  it  may 
be  about  100  m.  in  circumference,  and  it  has  several 
isbuids.  So  saturated  is  the  water  with  the  salt  H 
holds  In  solution,  that  immense  quantities  are  depo- 
sited, assuming  the  npearance  of  a  pavement  under  the 
shallow  water  near  the  brink,  and  its  shores  are  covered 
with  saline  efltorescence.  Its  waters,  like  those  of  the  sea, 
appear  to  be  dai^  bine,  streaked  with  green,  and  are  pel- 
lucid hi  the  highest  defree.  The  lake  of  Baktegan,  near 
Shlras,  is  another  of  these  sheets  of  salt  water,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale :  as  is  the  lake  Zurrah,  tai  Selstan.  Except- 
ing  small  pools  among  the  mountains,  which  are  the  well- 
heads of  streams,  th«re  are  no  lakes  of  any  considerable 
sise ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  beating  of 
the  surf,  by  dammins  up  the  mouths  of  streams,  has  given 
birth  to  some  extensive  lagoons. 

Dferts —  Those  which  are  tbe  most  striking  of  its 
physical  fMtures,  Persia  shares  with  a  large  portion  of 
Central  Ashi  and  Africa :  they  consist  of  salt  deserts, 
called  Iqr  the  native*  Kuveer^  and  sandy  wastes  called 
Sakra.  The  great  Deria  Kuvrer,  or  salt  sea,  as  it  la 
called,  is  of  prodigious  dimensions,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
to  Persia  what  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  Is  to  Africa. 
It  commences  on  the  N.  at  the  foot  of  the  BIburs  moun* 
tahis,  in  about  the  86tfa  deg.  N .  lat. « and,  uniting  with  the 
desert  of  Kennan,  extends  S.  to  about  the  30th  deg. :  on 
the  other  hand,  it  extends  tnm  about  the  6Ut  to  the  60th 
deg.  of  lone.,  occupying  all  the  central  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  country.  It  has  a  few  oases,  «r  culti- 
vated spots ;  but  they  do  not  amount  to  6  per  cent  of  Ita 
extent.  Tbe  cultivated  portions  of  tbe  country  lie  round 
the  margin,  as  it  were,  of  this  vast  desert  plateau,  prin- 
cipally to  tbe  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.,  but  partly,  alscH 
as  already  seen,  to  the  N.,  along  tbe  Caspian*  8.  of  tha 
desert  Is  Beloochktan,  and  E.  AS^hanlstan. 

The  nature  of  tbb  desert  varies  in  different  places.  In 
soooe  the  sorfhce  te  dry,  and  even  produces  a  few  salu- 
ginous  plants ;  in  others.  It  is  covered  with  a  crackling 
crust  of  earth,  white  with  saline  efflorescence.  A  con- 
siderable portion  is  marshy ;  and  during  winter  the  melU 
ing  of  the  snow  and  the  increase  of  the  torrents  cause  an 
accumulation  of  water  In  Its  lower  parts,  which,  being 
evaporated  in  the  hot  months,  leaves  behind  a  saline  in- 
crustation in  cakes  upon  a  bed  of  mud.  In  extensive  tracts 
sand  predominates,  either  in  the  shape  of  levd  plains  or 
wave-like  hillocks,  easily  drifted  bj  the  wind,  and  some- 
times so  light  and  impalpableastobecarried  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance bv  tempests.  In  some  places  the  plain  surCsce  is 
broken  by  ridges  of  bare  bla^  rocks.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dreary  than  these  dismal  wastes.  When  the  traveler  has 
advanced  some  distance  into  them,  the  boundless  expanse 
around,  blasted  with  .utter  barrenness,  and  hoary  with 
bitter  salt,  glistening  and  baking  in  the  rays  of  a  fSsrvid 
sun,  onlv  broken  here  and  there  oy  masses  of  dark  rock, 
distorted  by  the  powerful  refraction  into  a  thousand  wild 
and  varying  forms,  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  deso- 
lati<m  that  cannot  be  described. 

Forettt  mkt  Appemramct  of  the  Coumirp.  —  Although 
the  greater  part  of  Persia  is  bare  of  vegetation,  there 
are  a  few  tracts  exempted  trom  this  sterility.  Among 
these  are  the  provinces  of  Ghllan,  Masunderan,  and 
Asterabad,  bordering  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  strip  of 
low  land  constituting  these  provinces,  with  the  N.  foce 
of  the  lofty  nsountains  by  which  It  is  overhung,  is  « 
covered  with  dense  foresu  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  syca- 
more, and  all  soru  of  fruit  trees,  amongst  which  the 
vine  grows  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  swampa 
and  back  waters  are  bordered  with  alders  of  magniflcent 
sixe,  and  amongst  the  underwood  Is  found  abundance  of 
box.  of  a  magnitude  unknown  in  Europe.  In  the  S.  tha 
chain  of  Mount  Zmtos,  Including  Persian  Koordistan, 
Louristan,  and  the  Buchtiaree  mountains.  Is  partially  co> 
vered,  and  in  manr  traces  densely,  with  forests  of  oak. 
which,  however,  does  not  attain  any  areat  sise;  ana 
paru  of  Kuxistan  are  overrun  with  low  Jungle,  tha 
haunt  of  wild  beasU.  The  district  of  Bebahan  is  rich  in 
wood ;  and  Kinneir  praises  highly  the  beauty  of  the  finely- 
wooded  vale  of  Bam-Hormux  In  Upper  Kuxistan.  Bui 
except  In  those  districts,  which  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion even  to  the  Inhabited  portions  of  the  country,  ita 
i4>pearance  Is  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  lacks  almost 
every  thing  that  gives  interest  and  bMuty  to  European 
landscapes.  It  has  no  green  plains  or  grassy  slopes,  no 
paiks  nor  Indosurea,  no  hedges  nor  woods,  no  magnii- 
cent  seats  nor  comfortable-looking  cottages,  and,  except- 
Inc  In  spring,  even  the  portions  cultivated  round  the 
villages  can  hardly  be  distingubhed  from  the  brown,  arid 
expanse,  that  every  where  meets  and  fatigues  the  eye  of 
the  traveller.  And  if  the  reader  will  fhrther  figure  to 
himadf  towns  and  villages,  consisting  mostly  of  mud 
houses,  partly  in  a  state  of  deeagr,  and  many  of  them 
wholly  deserted ;  roads,  if  so  we  may  call  wretoied paths, 
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wholly  impracticable  for  carriages,  and  ansafls  even  for 
hortemen ;  property  insecure,  and  tyranny  and  rapine 
every  wherv  lords  of  the  ascendant,  he  will  be  able  to 
form  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  state  of  this  cele- 
brated country.  (Prater's  Persta i  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library^  p.  29. ;  khtneir^i  Persia^  passim,  l^e,) 

SoiL—lAmo  in  various  sliapes  abounds  every  where,  and 
being  mingled  in  the  glens  and  valleys  with  the  remains 
of  decayed  vegetables  and  other  detritus,  forms  a  loaroy 
soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Indurated  clay  is  often 
found  to  mingle  with  the  calcareous  matter.  Artificial 
irrigation  is  here,  almost  every  where,  essential  to  the 
raising  of  crops.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  business  of 
the  Persian  agriculturist:  and  is  well  understood,  hav- 
Ing  been  pracmed  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Where- 
ever,  indeed,  it  is  neglected,  the  land  is,  for  the  most 
part,  barren  and  unproductive. 

Climate This  is  found  to  vary  to  almost  the  greatest 

possible  extent  in  different  provinces ;  and  the  statement 
of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  that  one  extremity  of  his  father's 
dominions  stretched  into  those  climates  that  were  unin« 
habitable  through  heat,  and  the  other  into  those  unin- 
habitable through  cold,  is  nearer  the  truth  than  might  be 
supposed.  The  summer  beats  in  the  S.  provs.  are  almost 
insupportable  ;  while  the  cold  of  winter  in  those  of  the 
K.  rivals  that  of  Canada  or  Russia.  In  summer,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  N.,  the  heat  is  so  great  that  all  who 
can  Inave  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  plains  In  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  resort 
to  temporary  lodgings  or  tents  in  the  mountains.  In  the 
low  provs.  on  the  Caspian,  the  heat,  though  great  in 
summer,  is  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  S.,  partly  nerhaps 
from  the  evsqporation  that  takes  place,  as  well  as  from  the 
breezes  from  the  sea :  but  the  climate  b  here  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  in  the  end  of  autumn  putrid  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  prevail  to  a  great  degree. 

Miner<tis.  —  T\ie  mineral  riches  of  Persia  are  almost 
wholly  unexplored.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are,  however, 
known  to  abound  in  all  the  great  mountain  ranges.  The 
first  is  not  largely  produced,  and  much  of  the  required  sup- 
ply is  imported  from  Russia.  Copper  has  been  worked  in 
several  pkuws,  particularly  in  Khorasan  and  Aserbljan ; 
but  the  distracted  state  of^the  country  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented much  progress  being  made  in  such  undertakings. 
Of  late,  however,  an  enterprisinff  native,  whose  mind 
has  been  enlarged  and  his  knowledge  Improved  by  a  resi. 
dence  in  England,  has  commenced  working  mines  in  Ka- 
radang  under  fisvourable  appearances  of  success ;  and, 
from  the  connections  he  has  formed,  he  may  perhaps  es- 
cape the  extortions  to  which  others  of  his  countrymen 
would  probably  be  exposed.  The  mines  of  Fars  and 
Kerman  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  for  lead, 
though  some  is  also  brought  f^om  India.  Antimony 
is  found,  but  is  little  used.  Gold  and  silver  are  said 
to  exist,  but  there  are  no  mines  of  either  worth  notice. 
The  turquoise  is  almost  the  only  gem  found  in  Persia,  to 
which  it  is  peculiar,  the  mines  near  Nishapour  jrieiding 
this  precious  stone  In  an  abundance  and  of  a  beauty  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  Is  found  disse- 
minated in  veins,  noaules,  and  irregular  masses,  in  beds  of 


porphyritic  conglomerates  or  limestone  deeply  tinged  with 
iron,  and  often  veined  with  micaceous  iron  ore.  Garnets 
are  also  found  in  various  parts,  especially  near  Haroadan, 
of  great  slxe  and  beauty.  Rock  salt  is  very  abundant  all 
over  the  country ;  and  the  mines  of  Khameer  fbmish 
abundant  supplies  of  sulphur,  which  is  also  found  In 
other  places.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  Aserbljan, 
and  naptha  is  abundant,  cheap,  and  usefUl. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions.  —  As  Persia  em. 
braces  a  variety  of  dfanates,  its  vegetable  productions 
necessarily  vary  In  diflEerent  parts.  The  climate  of 
many  of  the  northern  provinces  resembles  that  of  Eu- 
rope, so  that  most  European  fk-uits  and  vegetables  are 
found  there  in  great  perfection  and  abundance,  with 
several  belonging  to  more  southern  latitudes.  The  forests 
of  European  trees,  that  cover  the  Caspian  provs.,  and 
the  woods  that  more  thinly  cover  the  southern  moun* 
tains  of  Louristan  and  the  Buchtiarees.  have  already 
been  noticed ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  stately 
chinir,  or  Platamtu  orientaUs,  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
willow.  Jujube  tree,  and,  in  the  wanner  parts^  the  cypress 
and  ptaiaster.  The  plains  are  covered  with  a  stunted 
and  prickly  herbage,  among  which  the  camel-thom,  wild 
lloaorioe,  wild  rue,  and  many  aromatic  plants,  are  con- 
spicuous. Among  the  rest,  the  tall  stalk  of  the  gum- 
ammoniac  rears  Itself  on  most  of  the  gravelly  plains  of 
Irak  and  Khorasan,  dropping  its  bitter  tears  upon  the 
waste.  The  assaficBtlda  plant  abounds  In  parts  of  Kho- 
rasan. The  ordiards  of  Persia  are  rich  in  all  the  fruits 
of  Europe:  cotton,  tobacco,  the  opium  poppy,  figs,  vines, 
and  the  mulberry,  abound  every  where.  The  Palma 
Christi  (castor-iMl  plant)  is  reared  for  lamp-oil  in  the 
warm  districts,  and  the  manna-bearfaig  tamarisk  is 
found  in  many  low  moist  spots. 

Among  the  animals  are  round  most  species  common  to 
Europe,  with  the  addition  of  the  camel,  wild  ass,  wild 
she^  (or  Argall),  Uons,  tigers  (rarely),  leopards,  bunt- 


ing leopards,  tiger-cats,  lynxes,  and  hysenas.  There . 
many  celebrated  breeds  of  horses,  of  which  thoee  of 
the  Toorkman  plains  and  the  Chaab  district  are  held  in 
highest  repute.  They  have  been  a  good  deal  impmrad 
by  crossing  with  Arab  horses,  and  though  not  handsone, 
at  least  in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen,  have  great 
strength,  speed,  and  the  most  extraordlnsury  powers  of 
enduring  fatigue.  The  Persians  are  extremely  fond  of, 
and  take  great  care  of  tiieir  horses.  They  are  clothed 
with  the  greatest  attention,  according  to  the  season  vi 
the  year ;  and  in  warm  weather  are  put  into  the  stabl« 
during  day,  and  taken  out  at  night.  Next  to  camels 
and  (Komedaries,  mules  are  in  greatest  repute  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  caravans  employed 
in  transporting  goods  Arom  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  the  Cas- 
pian is  well  supplied  with  fish. 

Persia  is  not.  in  general,  much  infested  by  reptiles  or 
Insects ;  but  the  black  scorpion  and  large  coitipiedes  are 
met  with  in  various  parts,  and  the  plains  in  some  places 
swarm  in  summer  with  immense  Pbalangli  and  enormous 
spiders,  the  bite  of  which  is  venomous.  The  stories  of 
the  poisonous  bug  of  Miana  are  believed  to  t>e  grossly  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  no  words  can  exaggerate  the  swarms  of 
gad-flies  and  other  stinging  insects  which  set  upon  the 
traveller  who  enters  the  jungles  of  Mazunderan  ui  sum- 
mer, nor  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  which  are  bred  in  its 
swamps  and  other  low  marshy  parts  of  the  country. 
Hosts  of  locusts,  too,  occasionally  visit  the  land,  destroy- 
ing every  areen  thing,  and  themselves  supplying  food  to 
myriads  of  wild  fowl. 

Tenures  qf  Jsond,  and  Agriculture.  —  Property  in 
land  Is  of  a  fourfold  description :  1st,  KAaUsta,  or  crown 
lands ;  which,  since  the  confiscations  of  Nadir  Shah,  have 
become  very  extensive  ;  9d,  those  which  bel<nig  to  private 
individuals  ;  3d,  those  granted  to  charitable  or  religloas 
institutions ;  4th,  those  granted  by  the  king  for  military 
service,  or  in  payment  ofsalarles  or  annuities.  Persona 
may  become  proprietors  of  land  by  inheritance,  by  pur. 
chase,  by  gift  from  the  crown,  or  by  reclaiming  it  mmi 
waste  by  producing  the  means  of  inigation.  In  any  of 
these  cases,  except  the  tiiird,  the  proprietor's  right  (he 
not  being  the  occupant)  amounts  to  the  privilege  of  ex- 
acting from  the  cultivator  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce. 
In  the  third  case  —  that  of  being  an  assignee  of  crown 
lands  —  he  may  exact  3-lOths,  which  include  all  govern- 
ment dues,  and  what  he  can  get  fh>m  the  farmers.  If 
the  assignment  be  on  the  estate  of  another,  he  can  only 
demand  S-IOths.  If  the  proprietor  be  the  occupier  of 
his  own  land,  he  makes  what  bargain  ho  pleases  with 
his  cultivators ;  but  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  husbandman  have  little  or  no  practical  influence. 
Almost  the  whole  expense  of  government  has  to  be  de- 
frayed by  taxes  on  the  land,  the  amount  of  which  Is 
perpetusiliy  varying,  not  only  with  the  necessities  of  the 
government,  but  with  the  character  and  dispositions  of 
the  governors  of  the  diflferent  provinces.  The  state  of 
the  country  Is  such  that  **  the  cultivator  rarel v  expecu  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  laboivs.  His  lands  and  houses  are 
liable  to  be  plundered  by  the  retainera  of  every  petty 
chief;  suod  he  and  his  family  may,  in  an  instant,  be  de- 
prived  of  all  their  little  capital,  and  reduced  to  beggary 
and  want."  (Kinneir,  37.)  Under  such  circumstances, 
agriculture  must  necessarily  be  in  the  most  depressed 
possible  state.  No  improvement  Is  ever  dreamed  of; 
only  the  most  easily  worked  portions  of  the  soil  are 
cultivated,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandrv  are  of  the 
rudest  toad  most  primitive  construction.  Such,  however. 
Is  the  fertility  of  the  land,  that,  despite  the  want  of  skill 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman,  wherever 
the  means  of  irrigation  can  be  commanded,  tram  10  to 
SO  returns  of  the  seed  are  said  (though  we  attach  little 
weight  to  such  statements)  to  he  ususJly  reaped,  and  In 
many  places  the  produce  reaches  fifty  and  sixty  fold. 
The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  maise, 
and  rice ;  the  latter  being  most  abundant  in  the  low  and 
well  watered  provs.  of  Mazunderan  and  Gbilan.  Oata 
are  very  little.  If  at  all,  raised.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  provs.  there  are  two  sorts  of  cultivation,  wet 
and  dry,  or  by  means  of  Irrigation  and  without  this 
assistance.  In  the  former,  which  is  also  bf  fkr  the 
most  extensive,  the  ground  is  roughly  turned  up  by  a 
wooden  plough,  sometimes  slightly  shod  with  iron,  and 
drawn  generuly  by  two  oxen :  anid  the  seed  being  har- 
rowed in,  the  fields  of  each  bHilf  idual  are  laid  under 
water  as  frequentiy  as  may  be  required,  or  as  he  has  a 
right  to ;  for  the  water  of  each  stream  is  portioned  out  by 
time  into  shares,  which  are  boiight  and  sold  as  property. 
The  water  Is  derived  either  from  natural  rivulets  or 
flrom  under-ground  canals,  constructed  with  great  skill, 
and  carried  to  a  great  distance.  Theae  are  the  property 
of  those  who  construct  them ;  the  natural  streams  belong 
to  the  sovereign,  or  to  those  who  have  purdiased  them, 
or  on  whom  they  may  have  been  bestowed.  All  disputes 
about  Irrigation,  like  those  on  other  suhieOs,  are  settled 
by  the  ketkhoda  (magistrate)  ur  elders  of  the  village. 
The  dry  cultivation  is  conducted,  as  to  tUlage,  In  nearly 
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Ite  same  waj  m  Um  other,  bat  the  gndo  h  left  to  be 
ftourlshed  bv  rain  only  t  to  tbst«  in  thu  arid  country,  It 
MBit  be  cooloed  to  partlcuUr  tpota  which  experience  or 
obMrratlon  bare  pointed  oat  as  fit  for  H.  Bfanore  U 
rtry  rarely  applied  to  com-land.  Near  dtiee,  tbe  meloo, 
eocumber,  and  recetaMe  groand*  are  enriched  with  ma- 
nure from  the  Mnl  of  the  cararanserat,  3tc. ;  and  in  the 
nelghboarbood  of  Ispahan  pigeon  dung  it  so  highly 
▼aloed  in  the  culture  of  the  floe  meloos,  for  vhich  that 
diitrlct  Is  celebrated,  that  pigeon-houses  are  built  for  the 
porpoee  of  collecting  this  manure,  which  sells  at  an  enor- 
BMNW  price  t  bat  these  are  almost  the  only  instances  In 
which  the  land  Is  artificially  Mdsted.  The  use  of  lime 
as  a  manure  is  unknown  In  this,  as  In  other  Asiatic 
eoontrles  j  and  fallows  appear  to  be  the  only  means  re- 
sorted to  lor  the  improreraent  of  the  land. 

Sheep,  partkolany  the  large-tailed  rariety,  are  erery 
where  very  abundant.    Their  flesh  Is  almost  the  only 


need  as  food,  exdosire  of  jwoltry  and  game ;  beef 

of  goo' 
Ihhig,  a 
with  the  wool  on,  Ibr  Jackets  and  cloaks.     The  property 


not  bring  at  all  esteemed,  nor  of  good  quality.    Sheeps* 
wool  is  universally  used  for  dothhig,  md  sheep  skins 


of  tbe  wandering  tribes  of  Persia  consists  of  sheep,  with 
cattle,  horses,  camels,  asses,  itc,  in  large  floos  and 
berda.  Wool  might  become  a  very  Talnable  article 
of  export  In  Kerman  they  hare  a  breed  of  goats  whkh 
yield  a  down,  not  much  ininrior  to  the  Cashmere  wool, 
which  might  be  greatly  Increased  all  orer  the  moun- 
tahioas  parts  of  the  country. 

MmmntfBehmm  are  diiefly  confined  to  arildes  of  borne 
ceasomption.  TUl  lately  almost  all  the  clothhig  of  the 
poorer  classes,  both  cotton  and  woollen,  was  hosno- 
made;  but  for  some  years  past  most  of  the  coarse 
cUntses  and  printed  cottons  In  use  hare  been  supplied 
from  England  and  Russia  by  way  of  India,  Turkey,  and 
tbe  Caspian.  Still  a  great  deal  of  cotton  cloth  Is  made, 
ooth  plain  and  printed,  some  of  which  goes  to  Russia 
and  Turkey.  In  sOk,  also,  a  good  deal  Is  done,  the 
labrlcs  resembling  our  gros-de-naples,  taflMas,  satins, 
relrets,  brocades,  and  handkerchiefs,  Ac,  produced 
at  Cashan,  Teed,  Mushed,  Astrabad,  Ispahan,  and  many 
other  placim,  are  not  onlycelebrated,  but  In  request  for 
export  to  Rusela  and  Turkey^  as  well  as  Ibr  home 
consomptioa.  Besides  these,  shawls  are  manuCscturrd 
at  Keraaan,  of  the  wool  of  that  country.  In  Imitation  of 
those  of  Cashmere,  and  which,  though  delkient  In 
softness  and  fineness,  are  still  a  handsome  tebric,  and  in 
great  request  both  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Caorpets  and  felts  for  sttttng  on  are  also  made  m  rarious 
parts,  the  best  of  the  former  being  produced  at  Herat, 
and  In  the  central  districts  of  Irak,  and  generally  by  tbe 
wandcsring  tribes.  Tbe  best  are  made  In  Khorasan ;  but 
they  are  »iefly  for  use  in  the  coontiy,  few  being  exported. 
There  are  also  ounu&ctures  of  arms,  swords,  daggers, 
guns,  and  of  cutlery,  as  scissors  and  knlres.  The  former 
are  chiefly  made  at  Shlraa  and  Mushed ;  the  guns  of 
Kermansnah,  and  Its  iridnlty,  are  highly  prised,  and 
tbe  cutlery  of  Ispahan  and  Shlraa  has  obtained  some 
lelelwltj  in  Persia ;  but  the  knires  and  scissors  of  Bir- 
mingham are  so  tax  superior  In  cheapness  and  quality, 
that  thrre  Is  no  great  demand  for  the  native  wares. 
China  ware,  and  all  superior  pottery,  is  imported  \  but 
a  little  coarse  glass  Is  mannlkctured  in  the  country. 
There  is  also  a  mannfttrtory  of  leather  and  saddlery  at 


Cu—wsriaf. — In  a  coontry  where  there  are  no  made 
roads,  navigable  rivers,  or  canals,  and  scarcely  any  sea- 
ports or  shq»lng,  and  where  there  is  but  little  security 
of  property.  It  might  be  inferred  that  there  can  be  no 
commerce.  Yet.  with  all  these  disadvantages,  Persia 
has  a  good  deal  of  trade,  and  there  b  no  Inconsiderable 
degree  of  commercial  spirit  among  Its  Inbabs.  The 
means  of  land-carriage,  as  over  most  of  the  B.,  is  by 
caravans  of  camels,  mules,  and  small  horses,  called  Ya- 
hoos, for  there  Is  not  a  wheel  carriage  in  the  country. 
The  two  latter  are  particulariy  suited  to  the  stony  roads 
and  ^gh  mountain  passes  which  occur  in  almost  every 
day's  Journey:  and  in  this  way  is  brouaht  tbe  whole 
merchandise  from  Bokhara,  Caubul,  much  of  that  fhmi 
Indto,  and  fktim  all  the  nearer  countries,  to  the  various 
marts ;  the  returns  being  transported  in  like  manner. 
The  only  sea-ports  are  Bushire,  Bunderabbas,  or  Gom- 
broon, Congoon,  and  some  stiU  smaller  plaees  on  the 
Persian  Guiph  ;  and  Knsellee,  Balfttmsh,  and  Aste- 
rabad,  upon  the  Caspian.  Of  these  Bushire,  on  the 
Guiph,  and  Balfkt>osh  and  Busellee  on  tbe  Caspian,  are 
the  most  oonslderable,  tbe  former  being  the  mart  lif  all 
the  trade  with  India,  and  the  two  latter  of  that  with 
Russia ;  and  from  thMe  the  communication  with  tbe  In- 
terCor  Is  kept  up  by  caravans,  as  already  mentioned. 

Tbe  principal  trade  of  Persia  is  with  India,  Turkey, 
Russia,  Bokhara,  and  Afghanistan,  and  of  late  direct 
with  England.  From  the  first  the  Imports  are  chiefly 
indigo,  diintces,  muslins,  wad  calicoes,  gold  and  silver 
brondas,  precioas  stones,  china,  and  earthenware. 
Sugar  and  sugar-candy,  duhmere  shawls,  iron,  lead, 
oopper.    Fran  Turkey,  European  goods  fntai  the  Le- 


vant, and  snede.  From  Russia,  Iron,  broadcloth,  coarse 
and  fine  printed  calicoes,  gold  lace  and  metal  buttons. 
Trunks  of  all  sites ;  tea,  coarse  cutlery,  leather,  glass* 
ware,  tea-urns,  and  oopper  hs  sheets,  quicksilver,  Airs, 
paper,  in  great  quantity  i  cochineal,  Ac.  &c.  From  Bok  • 
bara  black  lambskins,  raw  hides,  dried  prunes,  rubiec, 
and  other  gems ;  shawls,  china  ware,  camblet  i  Indian 
and  Russian  produce  by  that  route.  From  England 
broad  cloths,  amd  narrow  woollens  of  all  sorts ;  cotton 
manulkctures,  imitation  shawls.  Jewellery,  arms, cutlery, 
watches,  spectacles,  earthen  and  glass-ware.  Iron,  tin, 
copper,  Ac.  Ac    From  AraUa  cofl^,  pearls,  horses,  Ac. 

The  exports  are  chiefly,  to  Enaland,  silk,  gall-uuu, 
a  little  wool,  madder,  yellow  berries,  occasionally  a  few 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  spede  to  be  converted 
Into  bills  at  Constanthiople.  To  India,  specie,  dri«d 
fruits,  tobacco,  wine,  drugs,  dates,  sulphur,  torquolses, 
Kerman  shawls,  rose-water,  swords,  horses,  greyhounds, 
raw  silk;  copper  (from  Turkey),  saflhm,  Ac.  To 
Turkey,  grain,  raw  silk,  tobacco  and  pipe-sticks,  cotton, 
lamb  and  fox  skins,  carpets,  silk  manufactures,  cotton 
do.,  salt,  sheep:  besides  foreign  articles  in  transit 
troia  India  and  Bokhara.  To  Bagdad  much  the  same 
as  to  Turkey  {  to  the  Usbecks  and  Turkmans.  Kerman 
shawls,  ana  woollens ;  silk  stuflk,  gold  embroidery ; 
copper  ware  ftxmi  Cashan.  Cotton  goods,  arms,  Hama- 
dan  leather  shoes,  and  dotbes,  torquolses;  sugar, 
raw  and  refined,  opium,  and  some  Indian  goods;  to 
Arabia,  wheat,  dates,  dried  fruits,  rose-water,  cloaks. 

To  Russia,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  rice,  grain,  timber, 
tobacco,  raw  hides,  lamb-skins,  fish,  gall-nuts,  naphtha, 
drugs,  torquolses,  Kerman  shawls,  silk  and  cotton 
goods,  brocades,  besUes  foreign  produce,  as  Cashmere 
shawls,  pearls,  Ac. 

Where  no  oflldal  records  are  preserved,  where 
every  art  is  put  in  practice  to  disguise  the  true  amount 
of  hnports  sod  exports,  and  where,  also,  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  always  changing  from  external  or 
internal  causes,  it  b  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  Just 
estimate  of  the  value  of^  commerce.  In  1820  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Persia  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Fraser  at 
about  1,235,000/.  a  year.  Since  then  the  .imports  have 
undoubtedly  Increased,  in  spite  of  great  distress  in 
the  country  ftum  three  years  of  plague  and  (amine ; 
for,  in  lt35,  frvm  the  best  materials  that  can  be  col- 
lected on  the  sobiect,  they  appear  to  hare  nearly 
amounted  to  8|  mllHons  sterling,  and  the  Imports  of 
1835  to  Trebitond,  of  European  produce,  the  greater  part 
of  which  flpds  Its  way  to  FWsla,  exceeded  .\  n.iliion  ster- 
ling ;  and  there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  t  gradual  in- 
crease from  al'  quarters,  though  doubtless  Uisble  to  oc- 
casional fluctuatioa 

SkipphtM^-- ScaroelT  any  vessels  belong  to  Persian 
owners.  The  trade  between  India  and  the  Guiph  Is 
carried  on  in  bottoms  belonginff  to  IndUn,  Arab,  or 
Armenian  merchants  resident  at  the  sea-ports ;  and  that 
of  the  Caspian,  In  vessds  from  Astrakhan.  Tbe  Russian 
government  discouraging  any  vessel  In  that  trade  which 
Is  not  owned  by  one  of  their  own  subjects,  the  Persian  or 
Armenian  merdtants  who  have  embvked  in  it  generally 
become  subjects  of  Russia,  which  leads  to  thdr  ultimate 
residence  in  Astrakhan,  lliere  are,  however,  some 
vessels,  of  ftxNn  50  to  150  tons,  built  at  Eusellee. 

Momep.  —  Tbe  ocrins  chiefly  current  in  Persia  are  baJo- 
glees,  or  Persian  ducats ;  sanebkerans,  commonly  called 
koroonees,  a  silver  coin,  nine  of  which  go  to  the  bejo- 
glee;  and  copper  coins,  called  pool-e-slah,  or  black 
money.  There  are  also  several  pieces  of  one  or  more 
abbasees  or  shahees,  the  abbassee  or  shahee  bdng  the 
fourth  or  flfth  part  of  a  koroonee ;  there  are  about  four 
pool-e-slahs  In  an  abbassee.  The  oid  tomAn  of  gold, 
and  real  or  rupee  of  silver,  are  now  seldom  seen,  although 
used  at  times  in  calculation  ;  the  tomin  being  equal  to 
1 0  koroonees,  or  8  reals.  Except  the  Russian  or  Austrian 
ducat,  which  is  in  common  use,  there  is  little  foreign 
coin  now  current. 

Raee»'—Popmlaiiom.  —  Th9KaK\ea%  PersUn  stock  has 
been  much  intermixed  In  the  course  of  am  by  the  set- 
tlement of  other  races  in  the  country,  especialh-  by  the  in- 
flux of  GreUts  during  and  after  the  conouest  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  more  recently  by  that  or  Arabs  and  Turks. 
Still,  however,  the  distinguishing  chsrarteristirs  of  the 
family  uipear  to  be  pretty  well  preserved.  The  com- 
plexion IS  fair,  but  not  transparent,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  colour  in  the  cheek.  Hair  long,  straight,  and  almost 
always  jet-black ;  beard  abundant,  bushy,  generally  black, 
but  now  and  then  with  a  reddish  tliige.  Features  regular 
and  handsome,  though  generally  minute,  and,  excepting 
tbe  beard,  rather  eflReminate.  Stature  little  short  of  the 
European  standard;  body  graceAilly,  but  not  very 
strongly  formed,  l>Hng,  altogether.  less  robust  than  that 
of  the  European.  Though  early  dvUised,  they  have  made 
no  considerable  progress  in  arts,  sdei>ce,  or  arms ;  and 
though  remarkably  dever,  and  not  deficient  in  bravery, 
tlieynave  never  been  able  to  establish  any  thing  like  a  free 
system  of  government,  or  to  set  any  limits  to  the  caprice 
and  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  They  baveoecasloiially  gained 
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•ome  advantage  over  other  Aiiatic  naUons,  but  thejr 
have  never  been  i^le  to  oppose  any  eflbciual  resistance 
to  Europeans.  1  n  antiquity,  a  small  army  of  Greeks  over- 
threw the  Persian  empire  when  in  the  xenith  of  its 
Kwer ;  and,  in  more  modem  times,  it  has  been  overrun 
the  AratM,  and  even  the  Afghans.  At  present  it 
owes  its  existence  to  no  intrlvsic  vigour  of  its  own,  but 
merely  to  the  forbearance  and  jealousies  of  its  enemies. 
The  Persians  have,  in  fisct,  contributed  nothing  to  the 
improvement  or  civilisation  of  mankind ;  and  excepting 
Zoroaster,  have  not  produced  a  single  benefactor  of  his 
species  known  to  history. 

At  present  the  pop.  of  Persia  may  be  divided  Into 
two  distinct  classes,  the  fixed  and  the  nomadic.  The 
first  comprise  all  who  live  in  towns  and  villages,  and 
have  fixed  habitations;  the  second  consists  of  the 
various  tribes.  Indigenous  and  of  foreign  extraction, 
who  lead  a  pastoral  and  erratic  life,  having  no  regu- 
lar habitations.  But  the  whole  body  of  the  people  may 
more  convenitmtly  be  divided  into  four  classes:  first, 
those  who  are  attached  to  the  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial courts,  including  the  functionaries  of  government 
and  military ;  second,  inhab.  of  towns,  comprisins  mer- 
chants,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  with  men  of  the  religious 
orders,  of  business  or  of  learning ;  third,  those  employed 
In  agriculture;  and,  fourth,  the  tribes.  Including  the 
Selleats,  or  lUyeUt  (dwellers  in  tents),  or  nomades. 

The  officers  of  court  are  more  remarkable  for  skill  in 
business,  versatility,  politeness,  and  courtesy,  than  for 
probity,  honesty,  or  good  principles.  Forced,  in  self- 
defence,  to  dissemble  and  control  their  feelin«,  they 
do  so  succcssftiUy,  and,  looking  to  wealth  as  the  best 
means  of  purchasing  favour  in  the  day  of  adversity,  as 
well  as  of  enjoyment  in  prosperity,  they  stick  at  no 
means  by  which  it  may  be  acquired.  Accordingly,  they 
become,  in  general,  great  intriguers ;  and  are  at  once  de- 
ceitful, sensual,  venal,  treacherous,  and,  when  they  dare, 
arrogant  and  overbearing.  Minbters  of  state  are  gene- 
rally selected  from  among  the  men  of  business  or  meesaa, 
who,  though  less  arrogant  than  the  nobles,  are  equallv 
corrupt  and  immoral:  they  do  not  assume  so  much 
state  as  military  chiefs,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  roll  of 
Mper  stuck  in  their  girdle.  Instead  of  a  sword  or  dagger. 
One  remarkable  class  of  court  dependants  are  the  royal 
gholaums,  or  body  guards,  the  confidential  and  devoted 
guardians  of  the  monarch's  person:  whence  the  name 
gholaum,  or  slave.  They  are  usuallv  either  Georgian 
captives  or  sons  of  respectable  famines ;  and  resemble 
somewhat  the  motuquetaire*  of  the  old  French  govern- 
ment. They  are  employed  in  lucrative  and  confidential 
services,  and  the  sitwUlon  is  much  souglx  after  t  but 
their  tyranny  and  dissoluteness  know  no  Umits,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  gholaum-e-shah  in  a  district,  creates  a  sensa- 
tion not  unluLe  the  attack  of  a  pestilence. 

The  towns-people,  tkehereet,  as  they  are  called,  are  a 
mingled  race  of  all  those  which  have  ever  conquered  or 
had  intercourse  with  Persia,  grafted  on  the  original 
stock  —  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Georgians. 
They  are  a  more  industrious  and  less  depraved  class  than 
the  first ;  but  being  nurtured  in  falsehood  and  deceit, 
they  are  adepts  in  these  vices,  being  at  the  same  time, 
however,  cheerful,  polite,  sociable,  kind  masters,  and 
good  servants.  The  merchants  are  numerous  and  often 
wealthy,  and,  having  more  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, are  usually  of  more  cultivated  and  enlarged  minds 
than  others  of  their  countrymen.  The  shopkeepers  are, 
of  course,  a  grade  lower. 

The  ecclesiastical  body,  which  is  also  numerous,  is, 
with  some  rare  exceptions,  more  remarkable  for  hypocrisy 
and  profligacy  than  for  piety  and  morality ;  originating, 
most  probably,  in  the  want  of  a  suitable  provision  to  live 
on,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  practising  f^aud  and 
imposition. 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  those  on  whom  the 
tyranny  of  their  rulers  falls  most  heavily :  vet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  exhibit  much  misery.  Tnev  are  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  wives  and  children,  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently,  though  poorly,  clad,  and  have  abundance 
of  wholesome,  though  coarse,  food,  as  wheat  or  barley 
bread,  cheese,  sour  milk,  rice,  &c.  ftc  Extortion  and 
tyranny  are  met,  as  usual,  by  cunning  and  deceit ;  and, 
as  the  peasantry  are  active  and  intelligent,  they  contrive 
to  avoid  being  completely  fleeced. 

The  fourth  class  is  an  interesting  and  extensive  one. 
h  consists  not  only  of  the  native  nomades  of  Persia, 
who  occupied  the  south-western  and  southern  ranges  of 
mountains  long  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  but 
of  all  those  of  Nomadic  origin  who  came  with  the 
various  conquerors  that  have  overrun  the  oountrr  since 
that  era,  as  the  Arabs,  Ghisnavedes,  SeljotA  Toork. 
mans,  Moghuls,  Toorks,  Usbecks.  ftc  But  the  greater 
number  consists  of  those  of  Arab  and  Turkish  origin, 
particulariy  the  latter.  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  singular 
anomaly,  that  these  nomadic  tribes  supply  not  only  the 
principal  military  force  of  the  country,  but,  as  a  otmse" 
quosce,  probably,  Its  only  hereditary  aristocracy,  and. 
generally,  its  soverelgu  nlms^.     Of  these  tribes. 
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Kortion  Is  always  approxlmattag  more  nearly  to  the  ha- 
lts of  fixed  lire ;  but  the  greater  part  by  far  are  strictly 
nomadic,  living  in  tents,  which  they  shift  trom  |dace  u% 

Elace,  according  as  lack  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
erdiL  or  change  of  season,  suggests.  In  these  their 
wealth  consists ;  and  though  many  of  them  cultivate  a 
little  grain,  they  Uve  by  the  sale  of  the  surplus  of  their 
stock,  axA  by  their  produce  in  milk,  wool,  and  flesh.  Their 
character  and  habits  are  every  where  much  the  same.  Be- 
ing poor,  they  are  fhigal  and  abstemious ;  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  more  civilised  manners,  they  are  rude  and  blunt, 
fond  of  independence,  and  passionately  fond  of  martial 
exercises,  of  the  chase  and  war.  Predatory  both  frooa 
inclination  and  education ;  but  hospitable,  comparativdy 
honest  when  their  faith  is  pledged,  and  brave.  Their 
chiefs,  seen  among  their  own  people  and  in  their,  owo 
country,  q>pear  to  great  advantage,  as  fkvnk,  Uboal,  and 
generous,  though  nasty  and  passionate;  at  court  they 
are  o(mstrained  to  assume  somewhat  of  the  manners  of 
the  idace,  and  do  not  shine  so  much  as  at  home. 

The  koords  come  under  the  denomination  of  the 
**  tribes,"  though  less  erratic  in  their  habits.  They 
claim  a  high  descent;  some  pretending  to  be  the  de- 
scmdants  of  the  genii  of  the  air  by  terrestrial  w<nneD, 
and  others  the  pn^ny  of  certain  persons  saved  from 
the  tyranny  of  Zmauk.  But  tiieir  antiquity  is  unques- 
tionable, and,  probably,  they  rot^  be  descendants  of  the 
Carduchii  described  by  Xenopbon. 

The  Toorkman  tribes,  inhabiting  the  desert  on  the  N. 
of  Khorasan,  are  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
eelleats  of  Persia.  They  are  whollv  addicted  to  rcMwry 
and  irfllage,  their  chief  occupation  being  that  of  making 
plundering  parties,  which  destroy  whole  villages,  carry 
off  the  inhabs.  into  slavery,  and  their  cattle  and  pn>> 
perty.  But  to  enumerate,  far  more  to  describe,  the 
various  nomades  of  Persia  would  greatly  surpau  our 
limits ;  knd  we  must  refer  our  readers,  on  this  interest- 
ing sid]|)ect,  to  works  where  it  is  treated  of  at  great«' 
length. 

National  Ckarader.  —  In  senm^,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
Persians  that  they  "  ere  handsome,  active,  and  robust ;  of 
lively  imaerination,  quick  apprehension,  and  agreeable  and 

E repossessing  manners.  As  a  nation  tney  may  be  termed 
rave ;  thouc^  the  valour  they  have  displayedl,  like  that  of 
every  other  people  in  a  similar  state  of^socdetV,  has.  la  a 
great  degree,  depended  on  the  character  of  their  leaders 
and  the  nature  of  the  obfects  for  whidi  they  have  fought.** 
{Malcolm's  Hist,  qf  Persia,  ii.  638.)  Unbappiiy,  how- 
ever,  their  vices  are  far  more  prominent  than  their  vir- 
tues. Though  the  despotism  to  which  they  are  subiect 
be  similar  to  that  which  weighs  down  all  the  Eastern 
nations,  they  have  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character. 
As  compared  with  the  Turks,  they  are  not  unlike  what 
the  Irish  are  as  compared  with  the  English  or  the  Scotch, 
being  gayer,  livelier,  more  active,  more  versatile,  and 
less  to  be  depended  on.  Though  easily  inflamed  into 
passion,  and  when  under  its  influence  abusive  in  the 
highest  degree,  they  are,  speaking  generally,  courteous, 
af&ble,  and  polite.  They  flatter  with  equal  skill  and 
profusion  of  compliments.  Their  language 'Is  extra- 
vagantly  hyperbolical ;  and  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  their 
character,  would  sup|>ose  them  ready  to  devote  their 
fortune  and  life  to  his  service.  A  foreigner,  therefore,  on 
his  first  arrival,  can  hardlv  avoid  recdving  the  most  fa- 
vourable impression  of  their  friendly  disposition.  A 
longer  acquaintance,  however,  proves  that  their  flattery 
is  nothing  to  their  Insincerity.  However  it  may  be 
accounted  for,  whether  It  be  ascribed  to  the  despotic 
nature  of  their  government  and  the  fluency  of  revolu- 
tions, the  Influence  of  their  religion,  or  whatever  cause, 
all  travellers  are  agreed  that  the  Persians  have  reduced 
dissimulation  and  fhlsehood  to  a  system,  and  have  prac- 
tised them  so  long  and  so  universally,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them,  even  If  thev  intended  it,  to  speak  the 
truth.  Their  whole  conduct  is  a  tissue  of  f^aud  and  aril- 
flee  ;  and  they  rarely  think  of  Cslr  dealing  till  they  find 
they  have  to  do  with  one  who  sees  Ihrougn  their  impos- 
tures.  **  There  is  no  deceit,  degradation,  or  crime  to 
which  they  will  not  stoop  for  gain ;  and  their  habits  of 
falsehood  are  so  inveterate,  that  untruths  flow,  as  It 
were,  spontaneously  fymn  their  tongue,  even  without 
any  apparent  motive.'*  {Piraaer's  Kkorasan,  p.  174.) 
Mr.  KInneir's  estimate  of  their  character  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  unfkvourable.  **  They  are,"  says  he.  **  baughtv 
to  their  Inferiors,  obsequious  to  their  superiors,  cruel, 
vindictive,  treacherous  and  avaricious,  without  fkith, 
friendship,  gratitude,  or  honour.*'  ( Memoir,  p.  9S.)  Pre- 
sents, a  necessary  instrument  of  business  over  all  the 
Bast,  are  expected  in  Persia  with  peculiar  avidity.  With, 
out  presents  no  inferior  can  apfNroadi  a  superior,  or  any 
Individual  ask  a  favotir  fhMn  another ;  and  the  donation, 
being  supposed  to  confer  honour,  is  made  in  the  most 
public  place  and  manner  possible.  They  are  said  to  be, 
with  few  exceptions,  incorrigible  spendthrifts:  thHr 
dress,  horses,  harems,  ftc,  are  genera^y  arranged  on  a 
scale  exceeding  their  means,  and  intended  for  ostenta- 
tion ;  and  the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  thus  involved 
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able,  pertons  are  not  wanting  to  accuse  them  of  injustice 
and  mal-actainlttration  ;  and  unleu  the  demands  and 
avarice  of  the  court  be  completely  grAtlfled,  their  eyes 
are  put  out,  and  their  property  confiscated  i  Conscious, 
therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  amassing  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  answer  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  and  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that,  provided 
the  money  be  forthcoming,  no  Inauiry  will  be  made  re- 
specting Uie  manner  in  which  It  has  neen  acouired,  the 
same  mode  Is  applied  by  the  Beglerbegs  to  toe  Hakims 
and  other  subordinate  authorities ;  wtio.  In  turn,  oppress 
the  beads  of  villages  and  the  cultivators,  so  that  the  land 
becomes  the  prey  of  a  subordination  of  vultures,  and 
venality  and  extortion  Mnrade  every  class  fktmi  the 
throne  to  the  cottage.    (Kiimeir*a  Memoir,  p.  81.) 

But,  after  all,  the  principal  evil  under  which  the 
country  labours  consists  in  the  perpetual  insurrections 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  sorerdgns  and  dynasties. 
The  insecurity,  devastation,  and  proscriptions,  to  which 
this  state  of  things  has  led,  have  necessarily  gone 
far  to  extinguish  all  industry,  and  manv  provinces  that 
were  formerly  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated  are  now 
all  but  deserts.  It  has,  also,  prevented  any  idea  of 
stability  being  associated  with  the  existing  state  of 
things;  and  has  made  change,  and  the  insecurity  and 
falsehood  Inseparable  Arom  It,  almost  a  necessary  state  of 
existence.  Neither  under  existing  circumstances  does  it 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  reform  can  be  efbcted 
from  within ;  and  its  subjugation  bv  a  European  power 
would  certainly  be  the  most  deshrable  event  that  could 
happen  for  the  country. 

Tne  revenue  of  the  Shah  has  been  vxuiously  estimated, 
but  does  not  probably  amount  to  more  than  1,500,0001.  or 
a,000.000il.  As  already  stated,  it  is  principally  derived  fh>m 
taxes  on  land  and  farms,  capitation  taxes,  duties  on  im- 
poru  and  exports,  tributes  paid  by  the  nomadic  tribes,  Ac. 

Relil^om.—TYkt  Persians  are  Mohammedans  of  the  sect 
called  1^iites,oi  Sheahs,or  of  those  who  look  upon  Ali, 
the  son4n-law  of  the  prophet,  as  his  legitimate  successor. 
They  repudiate  the  first  three  caliphs,  Abubekr,  Omar,  and 
Othman,  and  their  successors,  as  usurpers  of  the  right  of 
their  patron  All,  holding  that  of  his  sons  Hassan  and  Hos- 
sein  to  the  callphat  as  indefeasible,  and  acknowledging 
their  12  immediate  descendants  as  tne  18  high  priests,  or 
imAms,  of  their  religion ;  the  last  of  whom,  Imaum 
Mehdee,  they  consider  as  still  alive,  though  {ghaib)  con- 
cealed for  a  time,  so  that  no  other  can  exercise  the 
office.  This  doctrine  Is  quite  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Turks,  who  belong  to  the  sect  of  Sunnites,  and  between 
whom  and  the  Persians  the  most  rancorous  and  Irrecon* 
cilable  animosity  exists  as  to  religious  doctrines. 

The  priesthood  consists  of  msuny  orders,  of  which  the 
Mooshtehed  is  now  the  chieC  There  are  seldom  above 
four  or  five  of  this  dignity,  and  these  are  elected  as  much 
tj  the  public  voice  as  by  that  of  their  brother  Moosh- 
teheds,  by  whom  they  must  be  declared,  for  the  Shah  has 
no  voice  in  their  appointment.  The  Sheikh-ul- Islam, 
or  ruler  of  the  laitb,  is  next  In  rank,  but  he  receives  his 
appointment  and  a  salary  fhnn  the  Shah,  and  there  Is  one 
In  all  large  towns.  In  every  mosque  of  consequence,  and 
at  every  eonslderable  shrine  or  place  of  pilgrimage,  there 
are  at  least  three  regular  ecclesiastical  officers:  the 
Mooturelle,  who  manages  Its  temporal  aflUrs ;  the  Mu- 
essln,  or  cregee  to  pravers ;  and  the  MoUah,  who  con< 
ducts  the  ceremonial.  If  tl>e  establishment  be  rich,  there 
are  several  MoUahs,  flrom  among  whom  are  selected  a 
mtxtk  nmmtin,  who  redtes  the  prayers  and  goes  through 
the  motions  and  genuflections  to  gnide  the  congregation. 
They  also  preach  occasionally  sermons  fnm  texts  of  the 
KorAn.  Of  all  these,  except  the  Sheikh*ul- Islam,  the 
Income  and  means  of  life  depends  chiefly  on  the  celebrity 
of  the  Individual  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  religious  sanc- 
tity ;  so  that  there  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  income 
of  individuals :  but  most  mosques  and  shrines  have  large 
property  In  Und  and  villages,  the  gift  of  the  crown  or  of 
pious  Individuals,  and  out  of  this  the  priesthood  attached 
respectively  to  each  is  maintained.  Besidea  those  above 
enumerated,  there  are  in  eveij  dtv,  and  in  every  semi. 
nary  of  learning,  a  crowd  of  Hooliahs  who  live  bv  their 
wits,  waiting  for  the  chance  of  employment,  but  having 
little  of  the  priest  but  the  name.  They  practise  astrology, 
write  letters  and  contracts  for  those  who  cannot  do  it 
for  themselves,  and  descend  to  all  manner  of  meanness 
and  vice  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Persians,  though  there  are  many  enthusiasts  and 
bigots  amongst  them,  are  not  generally  intolerant :  they 
Imen  without  anger  to  the  professions  or  arguments  of 
those  who  bold  a  diiferent  belief,  and  do  not  allow  this 
circumstance  to  cause  any  interruption  of  social  inter- 
course. The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  Guebres, 
or  Are  worshippers,  who  are  probably  rendered  odious 
to  the  modem  rulers  of  Persia  by  connecting  wiA  their 
fkith  an  attachment  to  its  ancient  laws  and  political  sys- 
tem. This  unfortunate  race  is  now  almost  entirelv  ex- 
tlraated,  only  a  small  remnant  being  found  In  Yexd,  and 
other  cities  of  Kennan.  Indiflbrence,  scepticism,  and 
frea  thinking,  are,  however,  making  a  rapid  progress. 


This  last,  which  may  be  identified  with  what  la  called 
Sooflbeism,  extends  every  day.  Tbere  is,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  a  religious  and  a  sceptical  Soofliseism ;  the  former 
is  a  sort  of  a  mjrstlcal  or  ranarical  aspiration  after  the 
mysteries  of  divine  love,  but  without  Uqringany  or  much 
stress  on  the  rules  and  r^ulations  of  the  Koran :  the 
latter  Is  of  a  bolder  character,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
the  European  notions  of  fkve-thinking ;  its  votaries  aflfcct 
no  particular  respect  for  religion,  but  are  a  spedea  of 
metaphysical  Deists,  regarding  tlte  Koran  merely  as  an 
elegant  work,  embodying  sound  moral  doctrines,  but  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  attention.  Hence  all  who  profess 
or  are  suspected  of  Sooflbdsm  are  hated  or  persecuted 
bf  the  Moollas.  But  Mohammedanism  in  Persia,  as  in 
other  countries  in  which  it  Is  professed,  appears  de. 
ddedlv  on  the  dedlne,  and  Sooflbdsm  is  Ukdy  to  be  one 
great  mstrument  of  its  overthrow. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  whidi  Is  not  yeC 
entirelv  extirpated,  was  materially  reformed  and  reno- 
vated by  the  femous  legislator  SSoroaster,  or  Zerdosbt. 
The  life,  and  even  the  epoch  of  the  birth,  of  this  great 
reformer,  are  involved  in  the  utmost  obscurity;  but 
the  preferable  opinion  seems  to  be  tlwt  he  flourished 
about  the  6th  century  b.  c.    He  inculcated  the  doctrine 
of  an  eternal,  self. existing,  supreme  Being,  firam  whom 
every  thing  else  has  its  origin ;  and  fktim  whom  aro 
sprung  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormusd,  the  source  of  all 
good,  and  Ahriman,  the  source  of  all  evil ;  of  whicl^ 
however,  the  former,  though  this  point  be  extremelT 
obscure.  Is  destined,  in  the  end,  to  obtain  the  asccnd- 
am^.    The  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  immortally  of 
the  soul,  the  happiness  of  the  good  and  the  misery  of 
the  bad  In  another  life,  are  all  laid  down  1^  Zoroaster. 
But  tlie  distinctive  feature  in  the  religion  of  the  Perdan 
sage  is  the  extreme  veneration  paid  to  fire,  light,  and 
heat,  which  he  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  Divini^. 
Cest  par  hti  que  Umt  retpire :  la  terre  Imi  doit  sa  J4» 
eomtUtif  C animal^  torn  exiOence  ;  Farbre^  $a  vfgitaHom, 
Nom  »eulememt  il  anime  te$  tires,  U  forme  emeore  iewrt 
rapporU,  ct  son  actiom,  par  consequent,  n*est  pas  mohu 
amcienne  que  ie  monde.   (Fastoret,  Zoroaster,  Confki- 
dus,  &c.,   p.  80.)     Herodotus  says,  that  the  andent 
Persians  ndther  erected  temples  nor  statues  to  tbtir 
gods,  but  siicriflced  to  them  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or 
other  high  places.   (  Herod.,  lib.  i.  cap.  181 .)    They  had, 
also,  the  singular,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  baroamos 
custom  of  exposing  the  bodies  of  tne  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  birds,  (Herod.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  140.);  and  Niebuhr  dis- 
tfndly  states  that  this  custom  was  observed  in  his  timo 
bv  the  Parsees  at  Bombay.  (VotfOMe  en  Arabie,  ii.  89.) 
The  magi,  or  priests,  estatmsbed  by  the  Persians,  bad 
great  Influence.* 

£dueation.^  In  former  reians,  partlculariy  in  the 
time  of  the  Suflkveans,  when  literature  was  more  en- 
couraged than  now,  considerable  attention  was  paid  to 
education.  Medressas  or  alleges  were  built  and  en- 
dowed. In  which  mooUahs  and  teachers  of  suitable  abili- 
ties were  placed  to  instruct  the  students.  These  buildinga 
consisted  of  a  ouadrangle,  the  Interior  sides  of  which 
were  pierced  wtth  small  cell-like  apartments,  like  those 
of  a  caravanserai,  in  each  of  which  a  student  lived.  Bat 
these  institutions  were  rathar  for  students  of  more  ad- 
vanced age  t  for  younger  pupils  of  tlie  lower  dassea 
there  are  schools  kept  l^  private  persons,  where  reading 
and  writing  are  tangnt,  anid  some  Knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  religion  is  imparted,  with  perhaps,  to  some  who 
are  destined  to  become  **  men  of  the  pen,**  a  little  super- 
ficial instruction  In  logic  and  grammar.  The  diildren  of 
the  higher  orders  are  taught  at  home  by  mmalimi  and 
IdUakSt  or  tutors,  who,  after  the  elements  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  are  acquired,  instruct  their  pupils  In  the  dutiea 
of  their  religion,  and  teach  them  to  read  ttie  Koran,  with 
such  works  as  are  calculated  to  impress  tliem  with  a 
strong  regard  for  Sunnlte  doctrines.  Next  come  the 
works  of  Saadi  and  Hafis,  with  a  superficial  ooune  of 
grammar,  logic,  and  philosophy.  All  this  time  athletic 
exercises,  riding,  hunting,  and  the  use  of  arms,  are  not 
ne^ected ;  and  tram  the  earliest  age  every  bov  is  care- 
fully schooled  In  all  that  regards  the  onreroonlal  of  social 
intercourse.  He  is  taught  now  to  sit  down  and  rise  up, 
and  to  stand  In  the  presence  of  his  elders  or  superiors ; 
and  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  these  matters,  tnat  it  is 
most  uncommon  to  observe  the  least  deviation  from  due 
etiquette  even  In  diildren  of  5  or  6  years  of  age.  But 
the  whole  system  is  artificial,  more  showy  than  solid,  and 
tends  in  no  small  degree  to  nurse  up  the  rising  genera- 
tions In  that  disposition  to  deception  and  hypocrisy 
which  marks  so  strougly  the  national  character. 

MiUtaru  Force  and  Resources — '*  Frugal  In  his  diet, 
robust  m  nls  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  astonish- 
ing fiulgue.and  inured,  from  his  infkncy.to  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  to  hunger  and  thirst,  nature  seems  to 
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hiTc  fonMd  Uw  PertUm  Cor  a  toMler.    BotM^aeeonlinff 
to  the  tndeot  eustomi  of  thU  people.  It  U  deemed  de- 
gndlof  to  •  penoD,  who  hM  money  fulBcient  to  purdMM 
•  bone,  to  travel  oo  fiioC,  the  inftntiy  of  Persia  mu  been, 
from  the  earHeet  tgefl,  contemptltde ;  whilst  her  numer- 
ou  bodies  of  irregaJar  cavalrj  MTe  more  than  once  carried 
terror  sod  defeat  unidst  the  disciplined  leglonsof  Rome." 
{Kmaeir*$  Memoir.)      Her  forces,  howerer,  both  ca- 
Tslryud  foot,  bare  varied  in  amount  and  efficiencj  with 
the  Ttrjlag  abilities  and  martial  skill  and  daring  of  the 
diftrent  mooarchs.     Until  lately  that  attempts    have 
been  made  to  ibrm  regular  corps,  disciplined  after  the 
Eoropeao  bihion,  tlie  army  has  mostiv  consisted   of 
leviet  of  irrefular  cavalry,  Aimished  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
dlfffrent  wandering  tribes,  according  to  their  presumed 
Diimben  and  ilreneth,  and  also  by  the  different  cities 
and  towns,  on  a  plan  corresponding  in  many  respects 
with  the  teada\  levies  of  the  middle  ages  in  European 
countries.    The  troops  thus  collected,  though  brave,  are 
totally  deficient  in  organisation  and  discipline,  and  could 
make  no  lerious  impression  on  a  body  of  European 
troops.   Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  arms  and  horses  on  which 
the  borsenen  are  mounted  do  not  belong  to  the  state, 
but  to  the  indlvidoais.  and  frequently  constitute  their 
wboU  property,  they  are  very  apt  to  prefer  their  safety  to 
other  considerati<ms ;   a  circumstance  which,  on  more 
than  one  occarion,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  reputation  of 
the  Persian  army.    The  whole  force  that  might  thus  be 
collected  on  an  emergency  might,  perhaps,  amount  to 
100,000  or  150,000  men.      In  the  Late  reign,  the  first 
aUempt  was  made   to  introduce    European  discipline 
and  tactics  among  the  Persian  soldiers.     The  Prince 
Bofal,  AbbM  Mirea,  obtained  leave  from  his  father  and 
oAcen  from  the  B.  I.  Company  to  raise  and  discipiine  a 
body  of  troops  in  Azerbijan,  with  a  view  of  opposing  the 
BiMsiaos,  anid  strengthening  his  internal  government ; 
and  he  did  form  a  corps  amounting,  with  cavalry  and 
artillery,  to  about  1 2,000  men .  Of  these  the  horse  artillery 
were pwttcularlv  good  and  efllcient ;  but  after  the  peace  of 
Goolislan  with  Ruiwia,  the  men  composing  this  corps  were 
miwisely  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  mustering 
only  ocoasionallv ;  the  offlcers  remaining  useless  append- 
ages of  state  at  the  court  of  the  prince.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1822.  as  British  offlcers 
could  not  serve  against  a  power  on  niendly  terms  with 
Great  Britain,  they  were  dismissed:  but  the  armv  of 
35,000  ooen,  regular  and  irregular,  with  which  the  prince 
marched againu  the  Turks,  was  victorious,  until  dispersed 
by  the  ciiolera  ;  and  f^om  that  time  until  1833-34  there 
were  only  one  or  two  British  olBcers  retained  to  driU  and 
to  command  the  serbis,  or  regular  troopa,  which  were 
•till  maintained  in  Aserbijan.    When  the  Prince  RoyaL 
however,  propoeed  to  subdue  the  rebellious  chiefs  of 


Khorasaa,~and  to  reduce  some  of  the  other  more  remote 
provincee  to  order,  he  felt  the  want  of  more  efficient 
aid  to  reorganlM  his  mlUtarr  force,  and  applied  to  the 
British  government  of  India  for  a  aupplv  of^  commission- 
ed and  nou-commissioned  offlcers,  who  only  reached 
Persia  after  his  death,  in  1833.     His  son,  Mahomed 
Mirsa.  the  preaent  Shah,  has  pursued  his  father's  plans, 
but  vltb  leas  ability  aiid  consistency,  for  ihougn  de- 
airous  to  increase  umI  improve  his  anny,  he  has  never 
employed  tbeae  officers  in  toe  way  to  rencMr  their  services 
moet  uaeflil. 

In  the  late  disastrous  campaigns  In  Khorasan,  and 
particularly  against  Herit.  the  army  sufl^ed  much  trook 
sickneas.  casualties,  and  desertion ;  so  that  no  calcula- 
tion  can  be  made  of  its  actual  state.  In  1837,  however, 
when  the  Shah  made  every  poasible  eft>rt  to  bring  a  large 
force  asalnat  HerAt,  the  besieging  army  did  not  certaiiuy 
exceed  35,000  men  of  every  description.  The  flailing  ov 
in  the  amount  of  the  army  fWim  the  Russian  war  of 
1827-38,  la  werj  striking :  for  the  Prince  Roval  had  then 
i  well-appointed  army  oi  40,000  men,  with  all  its  comple. 
oent  Of  haggage,  cattle,  and  attendants  on  the  fVtmtiers ; 
rhile  tbw  Shah  was  at  Choee  with  another  army  of  50,000. 
t  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  attonpts  to 
atroduoe  European  tactics  and  discipline  into  such  a 
ountry,  and  under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Povia, 
an  ewer  succeed  i  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
etter  policy  to  trust  now,  as  of  old,  nudnlv  to  levies  of 
ivalry*  and  endeavouring  to  bnprove  ana  amend  the 
jfects  In  their  constitution  and  discipline  What  may 
;  called  the  household  troops  of  Persia,  consist  of 
kind  of  nailitia  uf  about  10,000,  quartered  In  the  capital 
id  Ita  vicinity,  and  liable  to  be  called  out  at  a  mo- 
piit'a  warning.  The  gkoLmms,  royal  slaves,  or  body 
ard,  bare  been  already  noticed. 
^rts,  LtamMmage,  ScUneet^  and  Literaimre. — Of  Persian 
>llctencw  In  theae,  previously  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
eat,  Uccie  or  nothing  Is  known,  all  that  may  have  existed 
kIo^  been  deatroyed  by  the  Moslems.  Bui  we  mav  infer, 
m  tne  relics  of  sculptureof  the  Sassanlan  sera  that  re- 
in, and  frovn  accounts  of  contemporary  authors  of  other 
tnCriea,  that  aome  of  the  arts,  at  least,  were  then  sue- 
afully  cial  tlwated.  In  the  days  of  the  Siiflkveans,  paint- 
app^aura  to  have  received  some  atteation,  and  archi- 
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tecture  still  more ;  but  though  attempts  at  depicting  the 
human  form,  as  well  as  aaimals  and  landscapes,  are  nu- 
merous among  the  Persians  of  this  day,  they  are  but  rude 
and  unsuccessful,  the  total  absence  of  all  drawing  and 
perspective  rendering  their  performances  ludicrous,  i< 
not  disgusting.  In  fact,  being  quite  witliout  models  for 
either  painting  or  sculpture  to  copy  fhim,  excellence  Is 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for,  especially  in  a  country  where 
the  tvrannical  spirit  of  the  government  and  nobility 
would  render  such  attainments  dangerous  rather  than 
profitable  to  the  owner.  Their  most  successful  perform- 
ances are  the  inkstamls  and  small  boxes,  maoe  chiefly 
at  Shirks  and  Ispahan,  which  are  ornamented  with  figures 
of  boys  and  girls,  birds  and  fkiwers,  finished  w  ith  sur- 
prising minuteness  and  accuracy.  The  stone  and  seal 
cutters  of  the  same  cities  are  also  famous  for  their 
workmanship. 

When  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  about  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century,  three  languages  were  spoken  in  the 
country,  the  Parsee,  Pehivi,  and  Deri,  exclusive  of  the 
Zend,  or  language  dedicated  to  religion.  The  first  of 
these  languages  has  superseded  the  rest,  which  are  now 
only  known  hf  name,  and  become  the  universal  language 
of  the  country.  It  is  of  simple  structure  ;  and,  like  the 
English  or  French,  has  few  or  no  iufloctions,  prepositions 
governing  its  cases,  and  auxiliary  verbs  its  tenses  and 
modes.  Manv  of  its  roots  can  be  readily  traced  to  the 
Sanscrit ;  ana.  In  the  course  of  timr.  it  has  received  a 
large  accession  of  Arabic  words.  All  the  existing  litera- 
ture of  the  Persians  dates  from  the  Arabic  conquett,  and 
mostly,  indeed,  belungs  to  the  Ifith  and  16th  centuries. 

In  science  the  Persians  are  scarcely  more  advanced 
than  in  art.  Astronomy,  judicial  astrology,  raetaphysirs, 
logic,  mathematics,  and  physic,  are  among  those  pro- 
fessedly cultivated.  But  their  efforts  In  the  first  are 
contemptible  ;  their  theories,  founded  on  the  Ptolemceaic 
system  mixed  up  with  fimtastic  notions  of  their  own,  are 
utterly  useless,  unless  to  aid  their  dreams  of  astrology. 
Their  tarn  belief  in  this  science  is  universal,  and  no 
Persian  will  undertake  the  most  trivial  allUr  without 
consulting  some  professor  of  its  mvsteries  for  a  lucky 
hour.  Tt%tAx  metaphysics  and  logic  are  scarcely  less 
puerile.  The  first  consists  of  little  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  disputations,  sophisms  turning  on  wild  and  un- 
profitable paradoxes  ;  the  second  is  an  ingenious  method 
of  playing  upon  words,  the  object  being  not  so  much  to 
arrive  at  truth,  as  to  display  quickness  of  mind  and  rea- 
diness of  reply,  in  the  discussion  of  plausible  hypotheses. 
Geography  is  no  better  understood.  Their  knowledge 
of  countrtes,  and  their  relative  positions,  is  extremely 
confused ;  nor  can  they  describe,  with  any  exactness, 
even  those  places  or  regions  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar. 

Matiiematics,  though  not  much  more  beneficially  ap- 
plied, are  taught  upon  better  principles,  for  the  Persians 
are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Eut-lld.  Chemistry  it 
unknown ;  but  alchymy  b  a  fkvourite  study,  and  the  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone  continues  to  be  eagerly  pro- 
secuted. In  medicine,  though  thev  profess  themselvei 
pupils  of  Oalen  and  Hippocrates  (falenoos  and  BocrtU)^ 
thev  practise  only  the  most  wretched  empyricism,  united 
witn  the  exhibition  of  a  few  simples,  the  qualities  of  which 
experience  has  taught  them.  Diseases  are  classed  Into 
hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  upon  no  apparent  principle, 
and  each  disease  is  combated  by  a  remedy  aupposetl,  as 
vaguely,  to  be  of  an  opposite  quality.  They  are  aulte 
isnorant  of  anatomy,  ana  even  of  the  circulation  or  the 
blood,  so  that  their  knowledge  of  surgery  Is  no  rreater 
than  that  of  medfdne  Yet,  though  they  admire  the 
•kill  of  Europeans,  and  eagerlv  possess  themselves  of 
their  remedies,  they  adhere  obstinately  to  their  own 
nractice ;  and  all  the  persuasion  of  the  British  mission, 
and  its  medical  men,  were  for  ten  years  exerted  In  vain 
to  Introduce  vaccination^  although  the  ravages  of  the 
smallpox  were  frequently  dreadful.  The  profits  of 
science  are  confined  to  those  who  are  renrded  as  pro- 
flclenu  in  divtnitv,  astrology,  and  phytic  The  two 
former,  when  combined,  thrive  best 

The  Persians  make  high,  and.  In  a  few  respects,  not 
Ill-founded,  pretensions  to  literature  Their  treatises 
on  the  sciences  now  mentioned  are  in  a  great  measure 
borrowed  ttom  the  Arabians ;  and  little  improvement 
has  been  made  of  late  In  these  branches.  Tnelr  hlsto- 
riol  works  are  of  a  higher  cast,  and  include  some  of 
considerable  merit ;  but  these  belong  chiefly  to  the  ear- 
lier aiHl  brighter  times  of  the  empire.  Among  the  more 
modem  may  be  noticed  a  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  a 
flowery  but  authentic  record  of  the  life  of  that  extra, 
ordinary  monarch.  But  it  la  in  poetry  the  Persians  claim 
peculiar  excellence;  and  they,  no  doubt,  can  produce 
the  names  of  more  eminent  authors  in  this  department 
than  any  tuition  of  the  Bast.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  they  possess  an  exquisite  relish  for  poetical  com- 
positions :  from  the  men  of  letters  to  the  lowest  groom 
I  thev  recite  passages  tnsax  their  heroic  poets,  or  chant  odes 
of  Hafix ;  and  if  you  find  fault  with  a  tent  pitcher,  he 
probably  replies  with  a  stania  ttmtk  Rudiki,  or  a  moral 
LI 
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apothegm  from  Saadl.  It  ts  lingular,  howerer,  that  the 
moral  leMons  inculcated  by  their  poets  and  learned,  and, 
as  it  should  teem,  admired  by  the  people,  should  be 
wholly  inoperative  in  practice ;  the  Persians  being  cer- 
tainly as  corrupt,  sensiud,  and  humoral,  as  any  people  of 
Asia. 

Their  poetry  roar  be  divided  Into  epic  and  narratlTe, 
moral  and  lyric.  Of  the  first  class  Feroousl  is  the  (kther, 
though  Dukeekee  did  compose  about  1000  Terses  of  the 
Shahnameh,  in  which  the  former  is  also  said  to  have 
been  assisted  by  Asidi.  Next  to  Ferdousi  ranks  NisAmi, 
who  composed  a  poetic  life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but 
this,  like  the  Yusseeff  and  Zuleika  of  JAmi,  another  on 
the  same  subject  by  Ferdousi ;  the  Leila  and  Mlonoon 
of  Hatifle  ;  Khoosroo,  Shiroeu,  and  others,  recitca  with 
rapture  all  over  Persia,  are,  in  fact,  poetic  romances, 
called  Musnavees. 

Of  the  didactic  poets  the  chief,  without  qnestion,  ts 
Saadi,  whose  GooIistAn  and  BostAm  abound  in  beautl- 
Ail  maxims  and  fine  moral  precepts.  Sheikh  Saadl, 
was  bom  at  Sheras  (a.  d.  11!M),  and  in  his  youth 
was  a  great  traveller,  while  in  Sjrria  he  was  taken  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  actually  compelled  to  labour  as  a 
slave  at  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli.  From  this  condi- 
tion he  was  relieved  by  a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  who  not 
only  paid  ten  crowns  lor  his  ransom,  but  gave  him  his 
daughter  with  100  for  her  dowry.  The  lady,  however, 
proved  a  shrew,  and  Saadi,  in  several  parts  of  his  works, 
gives  vent  to  the  chagrin  caused  by  this  marriage. 
Among  other  taunts  she  is  said  to  have  reproached  him 
with  having  t>een  bought  from  the  Christians  by  her 
father  for  ten  crowns :  "  Yes,**  replied  the  unhappy  mo- 
ralist with  a  sigh,  "  and  he  sold  me  to  you  fur  an  hun- 
dred." He  died  in  his  native  dty  at  the  extreme  age  of 
130  lunar,  or  116  solar  vears  ;  and  his  tomb  is  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  place  of  his  birth.  —  a  small  roosque-like 
edifice,  within  an  enclosure.  In  which  are  some  fine  old 
fir  trees  and  some  cypresses. 

In  the  mystic  and  lyrical  strain  there  is  none  who  can 
come  into  competition  with  Hafiz,  to  whom  also  Shiras 
had  the  honour  of  giving  birth.  He  fiourlshed  In  the 
time  of  Tamerlane  or  Timour  Bee,  who,  when  he  came 
alter  the  defeat  of  Shah  Mansora  to  the  place  where 
the  poet  dwelt,  desired  to  see  and  converse  with  him.  With 
feigned  or  real  displeasure,  the  conqueror  demanded  to 
know  how  he  dared  to  dispose  of  his  two  noble  cities  of 
Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  which,  in  a  beautiful  stania*,  he 
declared  he  would  give  for  a  mole  on  the  cheek  of  his  mis- 
tress :  •*  Can  the  giflsof  Hafli  ever  impoverish  Timour  ?" 
was  the  reply,  which  changed  the  monarch's  wrath  Into 
admiration,  and  elicited  reward  instead  of  punishment. 
The  poetry  of  Hafis  is  considered  by  Persian  scholars  as 
of  a  singularly  original  character  —  simple  and  unaf- 
fected, yet  possessing  a  wild  and  peculiar  sublimity. 
Like  most  lyrical  eflVisions,  his  odes  will  not  brook  trans, 
lation,  so  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  comprehended  by 
the  mere  English  reader.  In  his  own  country,  however,  he 
is  fUlly  appreciated  ;  and  perhaps  no  poet  of  any  country 
ever  attained  greater  popularity  among  those  for  whom 
he  wrote  than  the  khanjeh  of  Shiras.  His  mortal 
remains  rest  near  the  city  whose  praises  he  has  cele- 
brated, not  fisr  from  the  tomb  of  Saadi,  and  near  his 
bvourite  stream  of  R6knabad.  The  tomb  is  in  a  small 
enclosure,  whither  the  people  of  the  place  resort  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  the  old  cypresses,  recite  the  odes  of 
their  favourite  bard,  and  drew  omens  from  the  pages  of 
bis  works. 

Next  to  Hafls,  fak  celebrity,  has  been  placed  Abdul 
Bahman  Janle,  a  funous  doctor  of  laws,  and  no  less 
Cunous  sooffiw,  whose  Diwitn,  or  collection  of  odes.  Is 
in  high  estimation  with  the  enthusiasts  of  his  sect. 
His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  his  noetic  genius. 

To  these  already  menttoned,  might  be  added  many 
names  scarcely  less  celebrated,  whose  works  it  would 
require  too  much  space  to  particularise  or  describe.  But 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  their  perusal  would  give  any 

{pleasure  to  European  readers.  They  contain,  it  U 
rue,  many  beautiful  thoughts,  and  their  diction  is 
frequently  euphonious  and  expressive  t  but  they  have 
the  vice  of  most  Eastern  worxs,  that  is,  of  being  dis- 
figured bT  the  wildest  extravagance  and  bombast,  and 
by  an  endless  repetition  of  metaphors  and  similes. 

Uittortf.  -.  Modem  Persia  comprises  the  countries 
known  in  antiquity  by  the  names  of  Media.  Stuiana^ 
Caramamia^  Hyretmiat  and  Persia  Proper.  Its  ancient 
history  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  In  more  modem  times  it  has  been  the  theatre 
of  endless  civil  wan,  revolutions,  and  changes  devoid 
of  all  interest  to  foreisners.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  however,  oraer  was  restored,  and  Persia  rose 
to  distinction  under  the  government  of  Shah  Abbas, 
snmamed  the  OreiU,  who  (fefeated  the  Turks  in  •cveral 
battles,  taking  trova  them  the  city  of  Taurus  and  the 
province  of  Georgia,  and  Ormut  from  the  Portugue^. 
Abbas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants ; 
and.  In  1737,  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Afll^hans. 
»^  *  BcMtlftUlj,  thoogh  fkMly,  trandatod  by  Or  WUUam  J< 
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At  length  the  fismous  Thamas  Kouli  Khan.  «  bilgaiid 
chief,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  distingiilshed  himself  alike  by  bis  Tictories 
and  his  ferocity.  Nadir  being  assassinated,  tai  1743,  his 
death  was  followed  by  a  long-continued  civil  war.  After 
a  vast  deal  of  Uood  had  been  split,  the  eunodi  Me- 
hemet  Khan,  succeeded,  by  his  superior  ability  and  food 
fortune,  in  establishing  his  authority  overmortof  the 
provinces  now  comprised  In  Persia :  and  transmitted 
nls  authority  to  his  nephew  Futteh  All  Shah. 

This  prince  waged  an  unsuccessAil  war  with  Russia, 
who  stript  him  of  a  large  territory  in  Armenia,  and 
obliged  him  to  pay  2,500,000/.  as  an  indemnity  for  th« 
expenses  she  had  been  put  to  In  the  contest  I  Futteh 
All  kept  an  enormous  harem  ;  and  it  was  his  practice  to 
disperse  his  sons  over  the  empire,  as  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, towns,  ftc.,  of  which,  speaking  generally,  tb^ 
were  the  scourges.  On  the  death  of  Futt^,  In  1815, 
his  grandson,  the  present  sovereign,  son  of  the  prtoc* 
royal.  Abbas  Mirsa,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  terms 
of  his  grandfather's  will.  A  few  of  his  uncles,  who 
were  reckoned  most  dangerous,  were  deprived  of  sight  s 
but  on  the  whole  the  succession  was  unusually  tranquil 
and  bloodless.  This  sovereign  is  understood  to  be 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  Russia,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
he  thinks  It  most  prudent  to  keep  on  good  terms  wkli 
those  who  have  tne  greatest  means  of  injuring  hhn. 
His  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Herat  is  said  to  baTi 
been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Russia. 

PERSIAN  GULPH,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  separating  Persia  from  Arabia,  between  the  Mtb 
and  aoth  degs.  N.  lat.,  and  the  47th  and  57th  B.  kwg^ 
uniting  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  strait,  about  92  m. 
across,  between  Cape  Musseldom  (lat.  96°  19*  N.,  long.  bSP 
30*  E.).  and  the  opposite  coast.  This  gulph  has  sontewbat 
of  an  oval  shape,  extendins  about  6Mm.  N.W.  and  S.E. 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  160  ro. ;  but  towards  Itt 
S.E.  end  it  Is  upwards  of  1120 m.  in  width,  though  It  soon 
afterwards,  on  taking  its  northern  bend,  prevk>usly  to  its 
Junction  with  the  ocean,  become4  much  narrower.  It  re- 
ceives at  its  N.W.  end  the  united  waters  of  the  Euphratea 
and  Tigris,  about  70  m.  below  Bussorah  ;  but  It  nas  few 
or  no  other  afflueuts  of  any  importance.   These  streams, 
however,  assisted  in  some  measure  also  by  the  sliape  oc 
the  gulph  itself,  tend  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  Odea, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  hi  the  Red  Sea.  ( Trmiitt 
Pkys.  0€og.,  p.  116.)    The  climate  round  the  shores  oC 
this  gulph  is  extremely  hot ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  N.W.  winds,  the  thermometer  In  soro* 
parts  stands  at  a  higher  elevation  than  In  almost  any 
other  locality  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    Owing  to 
the  number  of  small  islands,  and  the  number  and  extent 
of  its  reefs,  the  navigation  of  this  sea,  espedallr  along  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  is  hasardous,  difllciUt  and  tecUons :  U  is 
less  encumbered  along  the  Persian  coast.    The  trade 
carried  on  In  the  ports,  on  or  connected  with  the  gnlph, 
is  very  considerable.     Bussorah  is  the  principal  inlet 
through  which  Indian  and  other  eastern  products  find 
their  way  into  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  Bushire,  fan  tlM 
Persian  territory,  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  trade  be- 
tween that  country  and  Bombay,  whence  It  receives  tiM 
m^Dducts  of  Europe,  China,  and  the  E.  Archlnelaco. 
The  chief  intwest,  however,  that  attaches  to  the  Perdaa 
Gulph,  is  Its  pearl  fishery,  on  which  Indeed  the  Inhab.  of    ^ 
the  SL  coast  mainly  depend,  as  the  land  produces  oiUy  a 
1<BW  dates,  and  is  msufflclent  to  support  the  pop.    (For 
details  as  to  these  fisheries,  see  the  article  Bahriin  Is* 
LANDS ;  and  see  also  Brssoaan  and  Busniai,  in  this 
Diet.)    llils  sea  was  surveyed  between  1821  and  1828  ( 
but,  although  much  information  has  come  to  us  throu^ 
charts  and  memoln  in  the  O*og.  Jomrnai  (vols.  v.  and 
Till.),  we  are  far  firom  possessing  any  satisfactory  InfiDrm* 
atlon  respecting  its  islands,  whkh  are.  In  all  probability, 
more  numerous  and  important  than  has  hluierto  been 


supposed.  The  ancient  importance  of  the  Persian  Gulph 
Is  principally  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  conqoests 
of  Alexander,  and  its  commercial  intercourse  with  India. 
Were  the  scheme  for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Bn* 

Shrates  to  succeed,  this  seamightagaln  become, as  it  wis 
uring  a  certain  period  of  antiquity,  a  tboroughfkre  fbr 
the  commerce  between  the  B.  and  W.  worlds  ;  bat  the 
advantages  hi  this  respect  enjoyed  by  the  route  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  through  Egypt,  are  so  very  superior,  that 
we  hare  no  doubt  H  will  continue  to  engross  by  fisr  the 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  not  carried  on  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Islands  and  shores  of  the  Re«I  See 
have  been  at  all  times  a  favourite  resort  of  pirates.  At 
present,  however,  they  are,  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  British  government,  nearly  extirpated. 

PERTH,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  Important  oos.  ef 
Scotland,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  U.  Khi^ 
dom,  but  c<mimunicating  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  with  the 
German  Ocean,  having  N.  the  oos.  of  Inverness  and 
Aberdeen,  E.  ForCu-.  S.  Fife  {trom  which  it  Is  mostly 
separated  by  the  Frith  of  Tay),  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  Stirling,  and  W.  Dumbarton 
and  Argyle.    Bxclnstre  of  a  small  detached  portkm  on 
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any  town  of  a  nimflAr  nize  in  Scotland,  iicrbaps  In  the 
empire.  This  branch  has  now,  howerer,  materially  de- 
clined. 

Poor  rates  hare  been  introduced  into  the  town,  the 
assessment  twinff.  for  the  year  ending  Ist  July,  1850. 
ft.740/.  \Ss.2a.,  in  addition  to  the  church  collections,  which 
average  about  700/.  The  number  of  paupers  in  1860  ex- 
ceedf<l  800.  The  incorporated  trades,  in  addition  to  this, 
give  an  annual  allowance  of  abore  2,000/.  to  their  noor 
members,  whose  number  is  generally  about  800.  A  hos- 
pital for  behoof  of  the  poor  was  founded  by  James  VI. 
This  institution  has  a  revenue  of  about  7MK.,  distributed 
among  63  out-pensioners,  the  building  being  let.  '1  here 
are  two  dispensaries  and  an  inUrmary,  in  addition  to  the 
lunatic  asylum  abore  noticed. 

About  6<i  years  Mgo.  Perth  had  an  extensive  trade  in 
gloves ;  those  made  here  liaving  a  preference  throughout 
the  kingdnm.  Latterly,  however,  Dundee  has  quite  super- 
seded Perth  in  this  department.  In  conseauence,thebusi- 
neu  of  tanning,  which  principally  depended  on  the  glove 
^de,  has  greatly  declined.    The  manufactures  consist  at 

e resent  principally  of  coloured  cottons,  especially  for  um- 
rellas.  A  great  quantity  of  handkerchiefs,  checked  and 
striped  ginghams,  imitation  India  shawls,  sciirfs.  trim- 
mings, *c.,  are  also  woven.  The  aggregate  numb«>r  of 
weavers  is  about  1,600,  some  of  whom  are  employed  by 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  houses.  There  were  some  vears 
ago  4  fl4X-spinnlng  mills;  but  of  these  2  are  now  being 
conrerted  into  power-loom  factories,  and  one  into  grana. 
ries.  A  large  bleach-field  at  Tulloch.  2  m.  W.  of  the 
city,  employs  260  individuals.  There  are  in  the  town 
several  breweries,  corn-mills,  and  2  considerable  iron, 
founderies.  The  working  classes  are,  spi'aking  generally, 
well  employed  at  fair  wages  ;  and  for  these  two  years 
past  they  have,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  provisions,  been 
comparatively  prosfierous.  The  salmon  fl«heries  on  the 
Tay,  belonging  to  the  city,  bring  a  rent  of  1.200/.  per 
annum.  The  quantity  of  salmon,  inc.  grilses,  shipped  and 
sent  by  rail  iVom  Perth  for  London,  amoimts,  at  an  ave- 
rage, to  about  4  500  boxes,  or  225  tons  a  year. 

The  Tay  is  navigable,  at  high  water,  to  Perth  for 
vessels  drawing  14ft.  water:  but  the  navigation  was  ror- 
meriy  much  obstructed,  and  a  great  deal  was  required  to 
be  done  for  Its  improvement.  In  this  view  an  act  was  ob- 
Uined  in  1834  for  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
forming  a  new  harbour  and  wet  dock,  and  great  part  of 
the  works  have  been  executed  with  much  advantage  to 
the  navigation.  There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st 
January,  IH.'M.  86  vessels  of  the  agg.  burden  of  8,104  tons, 
and  about  800  coasiing.vesaels  annuAlly  enter  the  port. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods,  com, 
salmon,  and  potatoes,  large  quantities  of  the  latter  being 
•hipped  for  London.  The  town  supports  2  native  banks 
and  4  branch  banks :  it  has  also  a  savings'  t>ank.  esta- 
blished in  IS-M,  which,  on  the  30th  January,  1849,  had 
107364/.  deposits,  2  weekly  markets  and  6  annual  fairs. 
Gross  customs  revenue,  1849, 17,041/.  Perth  is  a  prin- 
cii>Bl  centre  of  railway  travelling,  being  directly  connected 
with  IHindee,  Cupar  Angus,  and  Aberdeen ;  with  Stir- 
ling and  Glasgow  ;  and  with  Burntisland  and  Bdinburah. 
Perth  is  very  ancient;  and  some  authorities  refer  its 
origin  to  the  Romans.  It  was  a  bor.  at  least  as  early  as 
1106.  Its  church  t>elng  consecrated  to  John  the  Baptist, 
it  was  long  called  St.  Johnstoun.  Prior  to  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  Perth  was  the  capital  of  Scotland  (  and  from 
Its  central  situation  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  it 
did  not  continue  to  enjoy  that  distinction.  The  kings 
were  crowned  at  Scone,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  city,  and 
had  a  residence  in  the  town.  The  *'  Parliament  House  " 
of  Perth  remained  standing  till  1818,  when  it  was  pulled 
down.  Senna  Palace,  long  a  royal  residence,  has  been 
rebuilt  by  its  noble  owner,  Rarl  Mansfleld,  and  is  now  a 
splendid  modem  mansion.  The  famous  stone,  reckoned 
the  palladium  of  Scotland,  on  which  the  Scottish  kings 
were  crowned,  was  transferred  from  Dunstaffhage,  in  the 
9Ch  century,  to  Scone,  whence  it  was  removed  by  Ed- 
ward I-,  in  1296,  to  Westminstef  Abbey ;  since  which 
It  has  been  enclosed  within  the  n-nme-work  of  the  regal 
chair  on  which  the  British  sovereigns  have  been  crowned 
since  Edward  II.  There  were  no  fewer  than  four  mon- 
asteries In  Perth  (ex.  one  in  Scone),  two  nunneries,  and 
eight  chapels.  But  the  violence  of  the  Presbyterians  at 
the  Reformation  may  be  said  not  to  have  left  a  relic  of 
these  buildings.  Here,  in  1437,  Jame«  I.  was  assassinated 
in  the  Blackfyiars*  Monastery.  And  here,  in  August, 
1600,  Gowrie  bouse  was  the  scene  of  that  most  mvste- 
rious  incident  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  entitlect  the 
Oowrie  amnfracy  s  of  which,  if  not  the  contrivers,  Barl 
Oowrie  and  nls  brother  were,  at  all  events,  the  victims. 
The  house  was  pulled  down  about  30  years  since,  to  make 
room  for  the  county  buildings,  which  occupy  its  site.  Perth 
is  associated  with  many  other  important  events  In  Scottish 
historv;  but  we  limit  ourselves  to  mentioning  that,  in 
1644,  it  was  taken  by  Montrose,  after  his  victory  at  Tip- 

Jermuir,  in  the  neighbourhood;  in  1661  it  capitulated  to 
Cromwell ;  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents  In  the 
rebelUons  of  1715  and  1745. 
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At  Ruthven  Castle,  now  called  Hontlngtower,  2m.  W. 
Perth,  toiik  place,  in  1682,  the  singular  occurreace  In 
the  history  cf  James  VI.,  called  the  Raid  <tf  Bufkvm. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  Perth  was 
unitnd  with  four  other  bors.  In  sending  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  but  that  Act  conferred  on  It  the  important 
privilege  of  returning  a  representative  for  itself.  Regis- 
tered voters  in  1849-60,  1,039.  Perth  Is  an  opulent 
bor. ;  the  corporation  revenue  for  1848-49  amounted  to 
5,273/. 

Perth,  though  It  never  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  la 
called  a  city ;  and.  In  the  rolls  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment. It  held  rank  next  to  Rdinburgh.  It«  chief  m»- 
gistmte  has  the  title  of  Lord  Provost,  it  has,  also,  a  Dean 
of  Guild,  ranking  next  to  the  Lord  Provost,  as  a  council- 
lor, but  not  as  a  magistrate ;  4  baillies,  a  treasurer,  and 
19  other  ordinary  members  of  council 

The  situaMon  of  Perth  is  one  of  the  finest  In  Scotland. 
Close  to  the  city,  on  the  B.,  Is  the  hill  of  Kinnoul ;  the 
summit  of  which,  of  easy  access,  commands  one  of  the 
noblest  prospects  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
Towards  the  S.  and  E.  is  the  valley  of  the  Tar,  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Tay  and  Ram  ;  to  the  W.  is  a  finely 
variegated  country,  and  to  the  N.  the  prospect  is  bounded 
by  the  stony  girdle  of  the  Grampians.  The  coimtry 
round  Perth  is  amongst  the  most  fertile  In  Scotland. 

PERU,  a  celebrated  country  of  S.  America,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  Snanisn 
crown.  It  then  included  the  modem  repnblic  of  llollvla 
(S.  or  Upper  Peru)  ;  but  at  present  the  term  is  restricted 
to  the  republic  of  N.  or  Lower  Peru,  lying  chiefly  between 
lat.  30  and  21o  S.,  and  long.  65«>  and  81<>  W. ;  having  N. 
the  Columbian  republic  of  Ecuador,  E.  Braxil,  S.  R.  and 
8.  Bolivia,  and  W.  the  Pacific.  Extreme  length,  S.S.R. 
to  N.N.W.  a^>otit  1,600  m.  %  breadth  varying  fWxn  40  to 
600  m.  The  area  Is  estimated  at  about  600,000  sq.  m.  It 
is  divided  into  10  provs. ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  from 
1,.'MX),000  to  l,700,0(t)  inhabs. 

Physical  Qeograpky^  ^— Thecountiy  Is  naturally  di- 
vided into  3  regions ;  that  between  the  coast  and  the 
Andes ;  that  occupied  by  the  latter ;  and  the  region  E.  of 
the  Andes,  forming  a  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Amasoo. 
All  these  divisions  dUfer  widely  in  their  physical  charac- 
ter. The  coast  region  fh>m  Tumbes.  on  the  N.  frontier 
to  the  river  Leche,  is  mostly  a  desert ;  and  wherever,  in 
fact,  the  coast  region  is  not  traversed  by  streams,  or  ia 
unsusceptible  of  irrigation,  it  consists  principally  of  arid 
sandy  wastes,  and  is  in  the  last  degree  barren.  The 
Andes  and  their  ramifications  have  been  roughly  estimated 
to  c>»ver.  in  Peru,  an  extent  cf  200,000  so.  m.  They  con- 
sist  here,  as  in  Bolivia,  of  two  main  cnains,  or  Cordil- 
leras, connected  in  varioiu  parts  by  cross  ranges,  and 
inclosing  several  extensive  and  lofty  valleys.  Round 
Cuzco  is  a  vast  knot  of  mountains,  occupying  about  three 
times  the  extent  of  Switzerland;  and  round  Pasco,  In 
lat.  W>  S.,  is  another  knot  surrounding  the  plain  of  Bom- 
bon,  13,600  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  In  which  are  the 
nch  silver  mines  of  Cerro  P.nsco.  The  Peruvian  Andes 
are  not  In  general  so  elevated  as  the  Bolivian ;  though 
many  of  their  peaks  rise  far  above  the  limits  of  perpetiud 
snow.  The  loftiest  summits  are  towards  the  8.,  where 
the  Nevado  de  Chuquibambn  (about  lat.  16P)  reaches  to 
21,000  ft.  in  height ;  and  several  other  mountahis  sur- 
rounding the  valley  of  Desaguadero,  which  belongs 
partly  to  Peru  (see  Bolivia,  1. 401 . )  may  at  least  ^iproaoi 
this  elevation. 

In  Bolivia  the  E.,  but  In  Pera  the  W..  Cordillera  is  the 
highest.  At  the  mountain-knot  of  Pasco,  the  Andes  sepa- 
rate into  3  collateral  chains,  which,  proceeding  N.,  sepa* 
rate  the  basins  of  the  Marannn,  Huallaga,  and  Ucayale. 
The  last  range  of  the  Andes  to  the  B.,  in  Pera,  extends 
between  the  6th  and  15th  parallels  of  lat..  at  a  distance 
varying  between  200  and  400  m.  from  the  Pacific,  and 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Ucayale  from  those  of  the  Ya- 
vari.  Bent,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Amazon.  Probably 
no  part  of  this  range  rises  above  10,000  ft.  In  height.  {Set 
Amocs,  Vol.  I.) 

The  space  enclosed  between  the  gigantic  ridges  of  the 
B.  and  W.  Cordillera,  called  the  Sierra,  is  partly  oceitplcd 
by  mountains  and  naked  rocks,  partly  by  table^lands  yield- 
ing short  fine  grass,  and  extensive  hillv  pasture  ground, 
very  like.  In  general  outline,  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, though  destitute  of  heath,  and  partly  hj  extensive 
and  fertile  valleys,  that  once  supported  a  much  larger 
amount  of  population.  The  third  region,  or  coontry  E.  of 
the  Cordilleras,  is  very  little  known :  it  is  mostly  covered 
by  all  but  interminable  forests ;  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Peru,  since  only  a  few 
R.  Cath-  missions  are  here  and  there  scattered  over  its 
surface,  the  rest  of  the  country  beinf  In  the  exclusive 
posaession  of  the  native  Indians. 

Peru  irives  birth  to  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world.  The  Tunguragtia,  generally  regarded  as  the  proper 
source  of  the  Maranon  or  Amazon,  and  its  vast  eoohueots 
the  Huallaga  and  Ucayle  (thelatter  formed  by  thejunctloa 
of  the  Apunmacand  Paro),have  their  aouroes  on  theR  side 
of  the  W.  Cordillera,  between  10|  and  I60&  laL ;  and  pur- 
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tbcy  iMft  tht  eountrjr.    Thece  graat  riren  «ra  motily 
aani^;  and,  with  the  aMtotano*  of  ttMm«iUiTlgittoo. 
will  DO  dooiit,  at  MMM  ftiture  period,  carry  the  ricbai  oi 
I  tbii  raaot*  ni^Q  acroM  the  continent  to  the  port*  oo 

the  itlaotk.  The  great  lake  of  Titicaca  (which  see)  It 
■oMlr  in  P«ni ;  but,  eioepting  it,  there  i«  no  otner 
large  lalLe:  Uiere  are,  however,  aome  nnaller  lakee,  ooe 
orvliidi,tb0lalteof  LUurkocha,tothe  N.  of  the  Cerro 
do  Faico,  fivei  Mrth  to  the  Tunguragua.  ( Geog.  Jomm., 
T.  Ti.  rjti. }  PoepptM.  Reise  im  Peru,  ^.,  U. ;  Mqfem, 
Beke  umdkErdet  J^cpauim^) 

Tb«  cout  is  throuahout  rugged  and  loftr.    In  the  N. 
provi,  MNDe  miles  of  a  loose  sandy  desert  intenrene  In  a 
Kw  places  between  tb«  high  laoib  and  the  ocnan ;  bat 
fai  geoeral,  the  cliA  approach  close  to  the  shore,  which 
kai  not,  perhaps.  In  an  extent  of  1,600  m.  a  dosen 
Mcure  barlwurs.    The  best  are  thoea  of  Callao,  Payta, 
Secbnra,  Sslina,  Pisco,  Islay,  Iqalqua,  and  a  few  others. 
Tniiillo  and  Lambaqeque  have  only  open  roadsteads. 
The  wato*  being  almost  unifbrmly  deep,  vessels  are 
obliged  to  approach  within  |  m.  of  the  shore,  before 
they  can  anchor ;  and  the  prodigious  sw^  which  rolls 
Id  unbroken  from  the  Padflc   occasions  a  heavy  and 
dmgerooa  lurC    The  operation  of  landing  is,  except  in 
a  few  places,  at  once  dUBcuU  and  hasardoos ;   It  is 
eflbcted  by  means  of  baisas,  or  platforms  raised  on  In- 
latsd  skins,  and  diflhring  in  shape  in  dlflferent  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  baisa  used  by  Captain  Hall  off  Mollendo. 
was  "  made  of  2  entire  seal  skins  inflated,  placed  side  by 
aide,  and  connected  by  croas  pieces  of  wood,  and  strong 
lashings  of  thongs ;  over  all  a  platform  of  cane  mats 
Ibnns  a  sort  of  deck,  about  4  ft.  in  width,  and  6  or  8  ft. 
In  length.    At  one  end,  tha  person  who  manages  the 
t^bm  Kneels  down,  and  by  means  of  a  double-bladed 
paddle,  which  he  holds  by  the  middle,  and  strikes  alter- 
nately on  each  side,  moves  It  swiftly  alona ;  the  pas- 
sengers, or  goods,  being  placed  on  the  platform  behind 
him.    AU  tbe.  goods  which  go  to  the  interior,  at  this 

Kof  the  coast,  are  landed  in  this  manner.  The  great 
of  silver,  and  the  bags  of  dollars,  also,  which  are 
shipped  In  return  for  the  merchandise  landed  pass 
through  the  surt  on  these  tender,  thourii  secure  coo- 
vejrancea."  (HalTg  S.  America,  1.  905,  306.) 

CUmate.  —  The  year  may  be  divided  Into  1  seasons ; 
the  wet  and  the  dry.    From  June  to  October,  the  coast 
lands   In  all  the  S.  and  central   provs.  are  covered 
during  the  night  and  morning  with  a  dense  fog,  the  only 
moisture  supplied  by  nature  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
These  fogs  diminish  as  we  proceed  N.,  and  in  the  N. 
proT.  of  Pinra,  which  Is  celebrated  for  its  dry  atmo- 
sphere, rains  occasionally  occur  \  and  when  such  Is  the 
casa,  the  mrauUes,  or  arid  sands,  are  speedily  clothed 
with  tha  most  exuberant  vegetation,    while,  however, 
the  dry  season   prevails  on  the  coast,  and  especially 
fhND  Jan.  to  Ifarch,  heavy  rains  fall  fan  the  mountains, 
frequently  accompanied  with  thunder,  which  never  oc- 
curs along  the  coast.   The  extensive  valleys  between  tho 
Cordilleras,  such  as  that  of  Cusco.  10,000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  tiM  sea,  enjoy  an  adaalrable  cthnate ;  and  though  be- 
tween the  Tropics  have,  in  consequence  of  their  eleva- 
tion, all  the  advantages  of  the  best  diuMtes  of  the  tem- 
perate xone,  with  but  few  of  their  disadvantages.  Beyond 
this,  and  at  tlie  level  of  about  14.000  ft.,  commences  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.    Even  In  the  coast  region  the 
tempetratnre  is  not  so  high  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  latitude ;  cooling  S.  winds  being  uniformly  prevalent, 
and  the  •cA'breeseslyy  day  alternating  with  others  Mow. 
ingttova  the  land  at  night.    The  mean  temp,  of  the  year 
in  JLima  Is  about  70**  Fahr.   Wheat,  and  other  European 
ceruUot  though  but  little  cultivated,  succeed  admirably 
in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Sierra ;  potatoes  thrive 
beat  At  an  elevation  of  from  11,000  to  18,000  feet.    The 
country  ia,  on  the  whole,  salubrious.     ChoUcs,  Mllous 
and  inflammatory  diseases,  sroall-pox,  and  hydrophobia 
ara  comnaon ;  but  in  Lima,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  individuals  frequently  live  to  an  advanced  age. 

Peru  ia  more  subject,  perhiqM,  than  any  other  country, 
to  the  tremendous  visitation  of  earthquakes.  Shocks 
are  felt  every  year ;  and  they  occasionally  become  ao 
Tlolent.  aa  tone  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  con- 
aequeneea.  The  earthquake  which  occurred  in  1746 
awallowed  up  the  entire  sea-port  town  of  Callao,  and 
deatroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Lima.  The 
jemra  1687.  1806,  and  1828,  were,  also,  dlstinguUhed  by 
the  occurrence  of  severe  and  most  destructive  shocks. 

Mim^raU  amd  m^sef.  — Peru,  like  Mexico,  Is  Ikroous 
tor  ber  mineral  products ;  and  we  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  aaaociate  her  name  with  the  almost  unlimited 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  But,  though  the  most 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Peravisui  mines  were  long,  and,  perhaps, are  still  prevalent 
n  Europe,  they  have,  no  doubt,  Aimished  vast  supplies 
»f  the  precious  metals.  Hie  famous  mine  of  Potosi  in 
Sollrla,  or  Upper  Peru,  was  discovered  by  accident  in 
^^45  :  It  produced,  for  a  lengthened  series  of  rears,  vast 
luantities  of  silver  i  but  It  Is  now  comparatively  neg- 
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lected,  and  Is  supposed  to  be  nearly  axhaosted.  Tha 
greater  number,  as  well  as  the  aoost  productive  of  the 
mines  ttwt  are  at  present  wrought,  are  situated  In  tha 
Cerro  di  Pasco,  in  the  dep.  of  Junin.  Tliey  ware,  like 
Potosi,  accidentally  discovered  In  163a 

The  produce  of  the  Peruvian,  like  that  of  the  Mexican 
mines,  has  materially  declined  since  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Humboldt,  who  had  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  Information,  estimated 
the  annual  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  Peru 
at  the  commercemeut  of  the  present  century,  at  6^40,000 
dolls.  (1,S48,00Q/.)  But  at  present  (IMl),  owing  to  tha 
anarchy  and  insecurity  that  nas  prevailed,  their  value  Is 
probably  not  much  above  half  tfaJa  amount.  The  silver 
smelted  in  Peru,  from  1820  to  1834,  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed  to  3,296,573  mares,  worth  5,60i,17&/. 

The  fbllowing  Is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  silver 
reduced  to  bars  at  the  dlflbrent  smeltlng-houaes  of 
Peru  hi  1834  {Board  qf  TrmdeTable$ /or  IW:)^ 
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•    541,804  marrs,  worth  Ml /)C8/.              '| 

It  Is  estimated  that  over  and  above  the  quantities  given 
above,  l-3d  part  more  is  actually  raised  in  the  diflrer- 
ent  departments,  except  in  Junin,  where  l-5th  part  of 
excess  is  produced,  and  smuggled  out  of  the  country  in 
the  state  of  alata  piUa,  or  native  diver.  In  1838,  900 
marcs  of  gold,  and  287,358  ox.  of  silver  were  coined  at 
the  several  minU  of  Peru.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
allowing  for  smuggling,  Ac,  the  total  produce  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Peru,  Including  Bolivia,  may 
now  ( 1841 ),  amount  to  tnm  ItMJIXXiL  to  760,000/.  a  year. 

Huancavelica  has  one  of  the  richest  quicksilver  mines 
In  the  world,  one  portion  of  which  (St.  Barbara),  ftir- 
nlshed  5j000  quintals  a-year  of  quicksilver,  for  S  cen- 
turies. It  is  said  that  the  metal  might  be  procured  here 
at  an  expense  of  65  dolls,  the  quintal ;  though,  in  1837- 
38,  quicksilver  was  so  scarce  In  Peru,  as  to  cost  from 
SOO  to  220  dolls,  per  quintal.  These  mhies  were  then, 
of  course,  unwrought ;  but  a  private  company  has  since 
been  formed  to  work  them,  which  has  proceeded  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  its  operadons.  (SmUk's  Peru, 
IL  24) 

Excludve  of  the  above  Peru  produces  Iron,  copper, 
tin,  coal,  saltpetre,  Ac.  The  latter,  indeed,  under  tha 
name  of  nitrate  of  soda  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
become  an  important  article  of  export. 

Fegetabte  "produeU  are  numerous,  and  very  dissimilar. 
Sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cocoa, 
are  raised  in  the  warmest  situations ;  the  vine,  wheat, 
and  quinoa  {ckenopodium  quhtoa)  are  planted  in  colder 
places,  and  potatoes  on  the  highest  cultivated  grounds. 
The  grapes  are  well-llavoured,  but  the  wine  made  from 
them  Is  inferior.  The  sugar  cane  is  mostly  the  Creole 
species.  Three  sorts  of  malse  are  cultivated,  and  this 
grain,  which  forms  the  principal  farinaceous  food  of  tha 
modem  Inliabs.,  appears  to  have  been  also  the  principal 
formerlv  in  use  among  the  Indians,  large  quantities 
having  been  discovered  in  subterranean  granaries,  where 
It  bad  probably  remained  from  a  period  previously  to  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Cotton  is  grown  in  almost  every  part 
or  Peru,  and  the  Peruvian  ranks  Immediately  after  the 
Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  English  markets. 
Except  in  the  prov.  Piura,  it  is  all  short  stapled.  The 
culture  Is  rapioly  increasing,  and  it  may  now  be  consider, 
ed  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country.  Lucerne 
is  a  good  deal  grown  for  provender  :  it  reaches  the  height 
of  three  feet,  uid  Is  cut  five  times  a  year.  Culinary  ve- 
getables abound ;  beans,  with  potatoes,  forming  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  lower  dasses  in  the  uplands.  Olives  suc- 
ceed well  In  certain  dlstrlcta,  and  oil  is  extensively  pro- 
duced,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  France  or  Italy.  Plan, 
tain,  bananas,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  nectarines,  plums,  and  others  common  to 
Europe,  are  found  in  great  profusion.  Bark,  and  numerous 
medicinal  plants, with  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany,  walnut,  and 
other  valuable  timber  trees  abound  in  the  forests.  The  va- 
luable and  well  known  drug  called  Peruvian  bark  consists 
of  the  rind  of  the  cinchoma  tanctfolia,  obkmg&olia^  eortU- 
/oUa^  Ac,  and  Is,  consequently,  of  several  varieties.  Tha 
genus  crnehona  is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  Andean 
ranges  between  lat.  10^  N.  and  73P  8.,  where  It  grows 
luxuriantly  to  the  height  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
provs.  of  Loxa,  Ecuador,  and  Huanuco,  are  those  Ix 
which  the  bark  is  principally  obtained ;  and  during  a 
lengthened  period  after  Us  drst  introduction  into  Eu- 
rope In  1640,  it  was  called  Loxa  bark,  from  the  former 
of  these  provs.  Its  collection  begins  In  May  and  con- 
tinues till  November.  The  trees  are  cut  down  close 
to  the  root  -,  the  stems  are  then  divided  into  pieces  of 
uniform  length  :  and  about  three  or  four  dajs  afterwards 
the  bark  Is  taken  off  In  broad  stripes.    The  price  which 
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the  article  fetches  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  It 
Is  dried,  which  1^  eflfected  by  exposing  the  bark  with  the 
least  possible  delav  to  a  hot  sun,  which  makes  the  pieces 
roll  op  and  sometimes  form  a  solid  cylinder,  without  any 
cavity  in  the  centre.  It  is  afterwards  careftiUv  packed  in 
bales  of  4  or  5  arrobas  each,  and  exported  in  chests  close- 
ly covered  with  skins.  {Poeppig,  Com.  to  Bot.  Mag.  1. 349) 
Cocsi,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Erythroxylon  coca,  is  largely 
used  by  the  Peruvians  for  chewing,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  betel  in  the  East.  Poeppig  says  that  indulgence  in 
its  use  brings  on  a  gloomy  kind  of  mania ;  but  other  au- 
thorities deny  that  It  has  any  such  eflbct. 

Agriculture,  which  was  never  In  a  prosperous  state, 
has,  like  every  other  branch  of  Industrv,  been  greatly 
neglected  since  the  revolution.  Dr.  Smith  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  agriculture  of  a  district  between  the  Cor- 
dilleras, which  he  says  may  serve  for  that  of  the  Sierra 
generally.  **  The  agriculture  of  Huanuco,  though  allur- 
mg  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  traveller,  who  only  glances 
at  its  rich  and  waving  fields  of  maiie,  inclosed  within 
taplas  or  fences  of  mud,  and  hedges  of  the  Indian  fig  and 
aloe  or  maguey  plants,  is  in  every  way  defective.  The 
fields  owe  their  luxuriance  to  nature  rather  tlum  man, 
except  in  the  single  advantage  of  water,  which  he  often 
directs  and  supplies  to  them.  Manure  is  a  thing  never 
thought  of  i  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the 
rudest  kind.  The  plough,  slight  and  single  handed,  is 
constructed  merely  of  wood,  and  vrithout  a  mould -lx>iU*d. 
The  ploughstiare  u  a  thick  iron  blade  (or,  where  Iron  is 
not  at  hand,  a  piece  of  hard  iron-wood),  onlv  tied,  when 
required  Tor  use,  by  a  piece  of  thong,  or  lasso,  on  the 

Solnt  of  the  plough,  which  divides  the  earth  very  super- 
cially.  Harrows  they  have,  properly  speaking,  none ; 
but  sometimes  use,  instead,  large  clumsy  rakes,  or  a 
green  bough  dragged  over  the  sown  ground,  with  a 
weight  upon  it  to  make  It  scratch  the  soil.  Instead  of 
the  roller,  they  break  down  the  earth  intended  for  cane- 
plants,  after  it  has  got  eight  or  ten  ploughings  and 
cross-ploughings,  with  the  heel  of  a  short-handed  hoe. 
For  smoothing  down  the  clods  of  earth,  some  Indians 
use  a  soft,  flat,  round  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
cheese,  which  has  had  a  hole  beaten  through  its  centre 
by  dint  of  blows  with  a  harder  and  pointed  stone.  To  the 
stone  thus  perforated  they  fix  a  long  handle ;  and  as  they 
swing  it  alx>ut  they  do  great  execution  in  the  work  of 
ctupiando  or  field  levelling.  Lucern,  or  a(f<t(fa,  is  cut  down, 
ana  used  green,  cattle  and  worldng  oxen  for  the  plougli 
and  sugar-milb  being  fed  on  it :  yet  the  scythe  is  not  In  use 
among  the  great  planters,  who  find  it  necessary  to  keep  two 
or  three  individuals  at  the  siclile  to  cut  down  food  for 
herds,  which,  in  the  day  time,  are  fed  on  irrigated  pas- 
tures, but  at  night  in  corrals  or  pens.  The  Inhabs.  are 
accustomed  to  break  up  potatoe  grounds  on  the  face  of 
steeps  with  deep  narrow  spades  having  long  handles.  In 
the  same  manner  the  soil  is  turned  up  by  those  who  have 
neither  plough  nor  oxen,  but  who  yet  sow  maize  on  the 
temperate  flats  on  the  hill  sides.  People  thus  circum- 
stanced make  holes  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp  pointed 
stick,  where  they  bury  the  seed.  The  Indian  sows  the 
white  grained  maize  in  preference  to  the  yellow,  as  he 
considers  that  when  toasted  It  makes  the  best  "  cancha^" 
or  substitute  for  bread  ;  and  that  when  boiled  it  maltes 
the  best  "  mote,*'  or  simply  boiled  maize :  it  has  more- 
over the  credit  of  making  the  most  savoury  ckica  or  beer, 
which  they  home-brew  whenever  they  have  a  little  sur- 

J>lus  grain.  They  also  make  a  kind  of  beer  Arom  the 
ermcnted  Juice  of  the  maize  stalks  compressed  between 
small  rollers  of  wood  turned  by  the  hand.  Dry  maize 
leaves  and  stubble  are  most  used  in  the  foddering  of 
cattle.  The  sugar  mills  in  the  valley  of  Huanuco  are 
mostly  made  of  wood,  and  wrought  by  oxen.  On  the 
larger  estates  small  brass  rollers  a(%  used ;  but  water- 
power  is  not  thought  of,  the  proprietors  adhering  to  the 
old  practice  of  working  with  oxen  day  and  night  through- 
out the  year,  barring  accidents,  and  feasts,  and  holidays." 
{Peru  as  it  ii,ii. 40— A6.) 

The  wild  animals  include  the  puma,  or  American  lion ; 
the  uturuncu  (/eUs  ofwo,  L.),  a  kind  of  tiger  cat ;  the 
acumari  {ursus  Amerie.,  L.),  a  black  bear  inhabiting  the 
mountains ;  the  anas,  or  skunk ;  great  numbers  of  deer, 
wild  boars,  armadillos,  &c.,  whtoh  are  objects  of  the 
chase  i  and  several  varieties  of  animals,  as  the  llama,  al 
paca,  guanaco,  and  vicuna,  used,  especially  the  llama,  by 
the  native  Peruvians,  previously  to  the  Spanish  Invasion, 
as  beasts  of  burden.  ( Copious  descriptions  of  these  ani- 
mals may  be  found  in  Stevenson's  TVav.,  il.  86—92.,  and 
Smith's  Ferut  Ac,  ii.  Appendix.)  Four  varieties  of 
the  condor  are  included  among  the  native  birds.  Alli- 
gators are  met  with  in  the  rivers :  bot  neither  the  r^itile 
nor  the  insect  tribes  appear  to  in  rest  Peru  so  much  as  the 
country  around  Guayaiquil  and  some  other  regions  within 
the  tropics. 

Of  the  Jbrei^n  quadrupeds  acclimated  In  Peru,  sheep 
appear  to  have  succeeded  best.  They  have  increased  in 
an  amazing  degree  on  the  great  commons  or  pastures 
of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevaaon  of  13.000  or  14,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.    Few  sheep  are  bred  on  the  coast  {  bot 


during  certain  months,  large  flocks  are  driven  from  the 
Interior,  and  Csttened  for  the  Lima  market.  BAany  of 
the  ewes  are  In  lamb,  and  the  common  bargain  between 
the  drover  and  the  farmer  Is  to  give  the  lambs  for  the 
pasturage,  the  fieurmer  calculating  on  receiving  150  lambs 
ror  every  100  ewes.  Besides  this  Increase,  which  is  greater 
than  in  England,  the  ewes  bear  twice  a  year,  generally 
in  June  and  Dec.  {Stevenson,  11.  3.)  lAtue  attention  has 
been  hitherto  paid  to  breeding  sheep,  so  as  to  improve 
the  wool }  but  as  the  latter  Is  now  becoming  an  in- 
creasing article  of  export,  more  care  will  doubtlesa  be 
bestowed  on  this  object.  The  larvest  quantities  of  wool 
exported  are  Trcm  Islay,  and  are  ailefly  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lampa,  Puno,  and  Ciuco.  It  is  soft 
and  similar  in  appearance  to  English  wool ;  tmt,  being 
badlv  cleaned,  it  does  not  fetch  more  than  9d.  or  lOd. 
per  lb. :  that  fh>m  the  mountains  between  Lima  and 
Pasco,  being  better  cleaned,  usually  brings  Id.  per  lb. 
additional.  The  wool  produced  on  the  coast  is  of  very 
inferior  quality.  Vicuna  wool  is  exported,  but  only  in 
small  quantities.  In  the  high  region,  cattle,  horses, 
asses,  ice,  are  of  a  stunted  size :  but  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  coast  they  are  large,  spirited,  and  showy. 

**  The  cattle  of  Peru  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  Lin- 
colnshire :  but  at  an  average,  they  are  as  large  as  the 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  cattle:  when  fed  oa 
lucern,  the  meat  is  well  flavoured,  fat,  and  Juicy,  and  the 
bones  very  small"  (Ibid,  i.)  The  black  cattle  of  the 
Sierra  do  not  agree  with  the  climate  of  the  coast,  and 
when  brought  there  speedily  die.  Ordinary  horse*  and 
mules  fetch  f^om  45  to  00  doils.  each.  Piura  is  noted  for 
its  excellent  breed  of  the  latter,  uid  many  mules  are 
taken  thence  to  Truxillo,  Lima,  &e.,  where  th^  some- 
times fetch  850  dolls,  each.  The  same  prov.  Is  also 
flunous  for  its  goats.  A  good  many  pigs  are  reared 
in  Peru ;  they  are  considered  fit  for  market  at  from  10 
to  16  mouths  old,  when  they  sell  at  fh>m  6  to  9  doUs.  each. 
If  of  a  good  breed. 

TAePopulation  consists  principally  of  native  Indians, 
Spaniards,  negroes,  and  the  races  of  mixed  origin  de- 
rived from  the  foregoing ;  but  of  the  numl>er  of  each  we 
have  no  authentic  estimate.  The  accounts  of  the  Indiana 
given  by  recent  travellers  are  In  many  respects  conflicting 
and  various  ;  we  believe,  however,  that  the  statements 
of  Ulloa  may,  on  the  whole,  be  safely  depended  on.  lliat 
excellent  observer  represents  them  as  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  civilization,  without  any  desire  for  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  civilised  lifis,  immersed  hi  sloth  and 
apathy,  from  which  they  can  rarely  be  roused,  except 
when  thev  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  to  excess  In 
ardent  spirits,  of  which  they  are  excessively  fond.  (  Foy- 
age  II.,  liv.  vi.  cap.  6.)  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, most  recent  travellers  say  that  they  are  dirty  fa 
the  extreme,  seldom  taking  off  their  clothes  even  to  sleep, 
and  still  more  rarely  using  water.  (Modern  TYaveiler, 
Peru,  p.  286.)  Their  habitations  are  miserable  hovels, 
destitute  of  every  convenience  or  accommodation,  ami 
disgustingly  filthy.  Their  dress  is  poor  and  mean,  and 
their  food  coarse  and  scanty.  Their  religion  Is  stin 
tainted  with  the  superstition  of  their  fbrefkthers }  but 
they  are  ereat  observers  of  the  external  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  and  spend  large  sums  of  money  In 
masses  and  processions ;  a  species  of  profusion  to  which 
they  are  excited  and  encouraged  by  their  priests,  who 
profit  bv  it.  We  have  previously  made  some  state- 
ments illustrative  of  their  attainments  In  the  arts  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Spanish  Invasion.  (See  Vol.  I.  84.)  Tha 
oppressions  to  which  they  have  since  been  subject  have 
probably  sunk  them  to  a  lower  point  In  the  scale  of  civil- 
ization than  they  then  occupied ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  would 
be  possible^  were  proper  care  taken,  materially  to  im- 
prove their  habits  and  condition.  A  good  deal,  too,  of 
their  apathy  and  little  progress  in  arts  and  industry, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  physical  circtunstances  under 
which  they  have  been  placed  —  the  mildneu  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which,  on  the  one  htnd, 
bv  diminishing  their  wants,  and,  on  the  other,  by  en- 
abling them  to  supply  those  which  they  do  feel  with  com- 
paratlvelv  little  exertion,  take  away  and  greatly  weaken 
some  of  the  most  powerful  motives  that  prompt  tolabovr 
and  Invention.  Still,  however,  we  are  well  convinced, 
notwltlistanding  the  statements  and  reasonings  to  the 
contrary  of  M.d^Orbigny*  and  others,  that  the  Indians 
are  naturally  an  hiferior  race,  and,  indeed,  wboDy  inc»- 
pable  of  any  degree  of  dviilzation. 

The  prlncipaTburdMi  to  which  the  f  ndtans  were  subject, 
under  the  Spanish  government,  was  that  of  the  m£ta,  or 
compulsory  labour  In  the  mines.  All  male  Indians  trcm 
18  to  50  years  of  age  were  compelled,  during  a  certaha 
specified  period,  to  undergo  this  servitude.  It*  severity 
hiad,  however,  been  materially  abated  previously  to  th« 
revolution,  and  It  was  then  entirely  suppressed. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  very  backward  state,  thouch 
many  of  the  natives  evince  considerable  ingenuity.  In 
Tarma  they  make  ponekos,  or  loose  clouts,  of  grett 
beauty  and  fineness,  and  on  the  colder  table  lands  warmer 
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tHPHT  bUntsti.  pnchcK,  tc.  In  ths  ralta^,  gW  i»op1r.  P*ni  IiH  1  HDKU  or  tbairlMT  sT  di^atlH.  coa- 
1.  and  tniritlnj  cam  lor  Iwil  and  bmldlni.  ud  DOilu  f*t«  Ibe  nicuU'e  po>«  u  a  pnaldent  and  Ui>  ollm 
ntrpMldit  rn>B  niihH.    CiHdiit  (njucklng  ti  Tnuu-  i  hlfli  autkollln  dT  Ihc  HUa.     The  chamber  or  drnilin 

'■.  In  Iba  larjit  umnt,  Bipmadnl  ttioic  of  the  u-     of  oIkib  au  clHbir  l>  aominalHl ;  iHl  MsTorr^liia 


:f^. — BDlllontlbTfartkMUMt  iBportaiUof 


alJr  I  In  a  lub-iiialcci.  tlial  V  a  dfurta  In  a  (oitnwr   ukI 
vn  I  tlial  of  tnn  lo*1l  or  Indian  Ttllll«e  Id  an  alcaUf,  'ho  la 

^on  !  r*""  otafa,     ThB  pnfrcla  ar*  charftd  wllti  ttaa  »coi»- 
I  In     tUkll^  praliiMI«d  Irofn  O 


i(  pvti  of  Afrla, 


I., 


I»  HnprWd  on  Brillih  arc«in[,  m  r«omi  fot  (oodi 
nld  In  P>m.  lb*  pTCKkiai  of  BquaUC.  Nrv  Orjuudl.  and 


'¥h»  ™.lni  o(  the  In^'  rD«£  (I'wdli.i  throncb  Ih 
Hilia  of  Pmi  rnn  4tntu  ID  fmm,  a  dliuM  of  1  #1 


ir  Ebfl  P«-iiTlani  belorfl  ihe  Spanlih  conqurtt.  The 
Dadf  laid  dawn  by  the  Edropeaa  naiten  of  Ihecmntry 
*u  no  corapAHtoo  *ltb  til*  foiv]iolns-  Thrfnmtitt, 
nd«d,  wtlh  a  few  atreDtlfHu  In  Ihe  Tkhillj  ol  the  larea 
iiirt,  onir  oT  root  fvu  for  honei  or  mule* :  and.  In 
olnlorfacl,  goodi  are  ndiulTelv  conte^  OD  the  baeki 

eg^iir  poeC-hoaKt  an  jtt 


r<alefto«MtaclelolbeluprDveB«Uartb«counLT7.     So 


R'aliT  baia  Ixao  rnquenlly  decided  » 


eiUniottbeJ,  encrpt  ai  raipecU  thoM  • 

gore  on  In  (be  InterloT,  etory  ono  mjojt  the  ri«bl  ot 
ctUienthIp,  «iice[4liiB  atilj  tapwtLf,  I'mblen,  drnnk- 

Spain  «u  pcrbapt  non  fcU  than  In  anr  other  of  bar 

Choufh  ■«  belwre  a  cnnildanble  portion  of  lht>  hll  dl>^ 
aptnred  ilnee  ib*  eaubllMigtm  ot  Ihe  republic.  Lima 
li  Uia  Kal  of  an  archMibop,  who  hold!  t&o  chief  MCle- 

alteraudi  the  FnaMKao  nonki.  aubit-hed  nrloiu 
Indian  mUoni  In  the  B.  puU  of  Ihe  covnlrr.     But 

donarr  college  of  Oapa.  about  IJa,  S.  E.  Tama,  lup- 


ofVJli^Jl.™ 


VreiDor 
Tba  (mat 


ttit.  perlupit  of  fdllnf  hU '  prliolcLB»'  or  Hral  frulla.  In 
gralD,  $aatA]jtf  with  the  miner*  daj  and  nigbl.  till  tha 
prtBtda  bo  all  iwalJowed  up  i  And  the  poor  rHldeotlarr 
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except  what  i«  nMessarily  acquired  In  the  ordinarf 
IntercnuFM  between  miua  and  roan.  There  are  tome 
good  llbrariet  in  the  cap  .  and  a  medical  college ;  but 
medical  science  generallj  it  at  a  venr  low  ebb.  In  the  ] 
rural  district*  espedall/.  what  la  called  medicine  is  the 
grossest  quackery ;  ana  other  branches  of  general  sci- 
ence are  not  in  a  much  better  condition.  There  are 
few  hotpilals  or  other  charitable  institutions,  such  foun- 
dation >  liaving  been  mostly  suffered  to  (all  Into  decay. 

The  constitution  proviites  that  a  national  militia  shall 
be  raised  throughout  the  country ;  but  in  most  of  the 
proTS.  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  name. 
The  standing  army  is  estimated  at  8,000  men,  and  the 
naval  force  is  quite  insignificant.  {Smithy  Peru  as  it  i$^ 
li.  65—142.)  We  cannot  form  any  clear  estimate  of 
the  public  revenue  and  debt  of  this  state:  the  Weimar 
Ahnanaek  roughly  states  the  probable  amount  of  the 
latter  at  90,000,000  piastres. 

AtMoyy.  — when  the  Spaniards  under  Pisarro  and 
Alnnagro  arrived  In  Peru,  in  1589,  they  found  that 
country  under  the  (toroinion  of  the  Incas.  whcK  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  bad  held  the  so- 
vereignty about  four  centuries.  The  first  Inca,  Manco 
Capac,  had  either  immigrared  from  some  distant  country 
or  Men  a  person  of  very  superior  acquirements.    He 

Cretended  that  his  sister,  Ocollo,  whom  he  married,  and 
imself  were  children  of  the  sun,  and  that  they  were  sent 
to  instruct  the  rude  and  barbarous  natives  in  the  duties 
of  religion,  and  in  arts  and  civilisation.  He  made  Cusco 
the  cap.  of  his  dominions ;  and,  having  erected  a  temple 
to  the  Sun  in  that  dty,  appointed  19  Virgins  of  Ae  blood 
royal  to  act  as  priestesses  to  the  divinity,  and  became 
bc^  the  high-priest  and  law-giver  of  his  people.  The 
government  and  manners  of  the  Peruvians  w«re,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Mexicans,  mild  in  the  extreme. 
Still,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  the  attendants 
of  the  Incas  were  sacrificed  on  their  death,  and  interred 
with  them,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  world 
with  their  former  digoitv,  and  be  served  with  the  same 
respect.  The  remains  or  the  roads,  aqueducts,  palaces, 
temples,  and  other  structures,  scattered  over  the  country, 
attest  the  advanced  state  or  civilisation  at  which  the 
Peruvians^s  compared  with  most  other  Americans,  had 
arrived.  The  empire  of  the  Incas  fell  an  easy  conquest 
to  Pisarro  and  his  bloodthirsty  comrades.  It  continued 
In  possession  of  the  Spaniards  till  1891,  when  Lima, 
haTing  submitted  to  a  Chilian  army  under  San  Martin, 
its  independence  was  declared  on  the  98th  of  Jul/. 
Since  that  time  Peru  has  been,  like  the  other  d-devant 
Spanish  colonies,  involved  in  all  but  perpetually  oc- 
curring vicissitudes.  iVUoai  Robertsons  Americas 
Stevenson's  Residence  in  Peru;  SmiVA,  Peru  as  it  isj 
Humholdit  Hattt  MUIer;  Geog.  Journal^  Ste.) 

PERUGIA  (an.  Perusia)^  a  town  of  the  Papal  States, 
cap.  deleg.  of  tne  same  name,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Hie 
Italian  peninsula,  and  on  the  main  route  between  Rome 
and  Florence,  about  equidistant  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic,  and  85 m.  N.  Rome ;  lat.  480  6"  46''  N.,  long. 
ISO  s3/ 13//  £.  Pop.  ao,O0a  it  stands  on  the  summit 
and  declivity  of  a  hill,  700  or  800  ft.  In  height.  It  is  for- 
tified, though  not  strongly ;  being  defended,  exclusive  of 
lis  walls,  br  a  castle,  erected  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  In  1543 
It  Is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  wdl-built,  and  has  several 
public  buildings  and  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  worth 
notice.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  Gothic  edifice,  which 
wouM  be  handsome,  were  it  not  so  party-coloured.  Like 
many  of  the  other  churches.  It  is  rich  in  works  of  art, 
having  paintings  by  Barrocci,  Guido,  and  Perugino,  ex- 
clusive of  four  famous  pictures  tqr  Rafibael— the  Annun- 
ciatioD,  Circumcision,  Assumption,  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  The  churches  of  St.  Domlnico  and  St.  Francisco 
are  interesting ;  the  last  being  a  very  handsome  specimen 
of  early  Italian  architecture.  The  palatxo  jmbbUeo  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic  Among  the  anti- 
quities are  an  arch,  reported  to  have  been  built  by  Augus- 
tus, though,  according  to  Mr.  Wood  {Letters^ an  Ar- 
ekiteei.  H.  104.),  it  is  probably  later ;  a  circular  building, 
•till  tolerably  perfect,  which  is  evidently  of  Roman  origin. 
There  are  numerous  public  fotmtains;  one  of  which,  in 
the  principal  square,  has  been  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  statues  by  Amolfo  da  Lapo.  Perugia  has  a 
university,  with  about  900  students,  several  academies, 
numerous  convents,  two  theatres,  a  bull-ring,  and  an 
admirable  ground  for  playing  paUone.  This  city  is  the 
residence  of  a  Papal  delegate,  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of 
a  tribunal  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  ana  a  board  of  police, 
and  the  residence  of  the  directing  engineer  of  bridges 
and  roads  for  the  delegs.  of  Perugia.  Spoleto,  and  Rieti. 
It  has  manufactures  of  carpets,  si'k  goods,  prepared 
akins,  hats,  cream  of  tartar,  soap,  and  wax- candles,  and 
tome  trade  in  wines,  oil,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Perugia  is  scarcely  inferior  In  antiquity  to  Cortona,  and 
was  iu  equal  in  rank  among  the  cities  of  Rtruria.  An- 
tony having  shut  himself  upln  the  city,  it  was  taken,  after 
a  stubborn  resistance,  by  Ocuvlus  C»sar,  who  dismissed 
Antony:  but  the  city  was  hardly  dealt  with,  more,  as 
VaUelus  says,  through  the  Irritadon  of  the  soldiers  than 
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the  inclination  of  (he  general,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  74.)  It 
annexed  to  the  Papal  dominion  by  Julius  II.,  in  1511. 
The  fiimous  painter.  Vanned,  sumamed  Perugino,  waa 
a  native  of  this  dty.  (  Woofs  Letters  of  an  Arek&eeii 
SOmond,  Ac.) 

PESARO  (an.  Pisaurumh  a  coast  town  of  central 
Italy,  Papal  States,  leg.  Urbino,  on  the  Tog lla,  near  Ita 
mouth,  in  the  Adriatic.  90  m.  N.  by  B.  Urbino ;  lat.  43^ 
55*  lO''  N.,  long.  12°  84'  5"  B.  Pop.  about  15,000.  It  la 
surrounded  with  fortifications,  and  is  well  built  The 
streets  are  dean  and  airy,  and  it  has  In  general  a  neater 
appearance  than  most  towns  of  Italv.  \t»  market-placa 
is  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  ana  a  marble  statue  of 
pope  Urban  VIII.  Bdng  the  see  of  a  bishop,  it  has,  of 
course,  its  cathedral,  and  the  u«ual  complement  of 
churches  and  convents.  It  has  no  harbour,  but  merely 
an  open  roadstead.  Some  of  the  diurches  are  remark- 
able for  their  paintings,  as  are  several  of  the  houses  of 
the  higher  ranka  The  palace  of  the  former  dukes  of 
Urbino  Is  now  occupied  oj  the  Papal  legate.  There  ara 
many  handsome  private  residenceSjS hospitals, a  found- 
ling asylum,  a  good  theatre,  &c  The  aqueduct,  which 
conveys  water  to  diffsrent  parts  of  the  town.  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans ;  and  there  are  the  remaina 
of  an  andent  bridge  and  theatre.  Silk  and  cotton  sUtflk, 
glass  bottles,  cream  of  tartar,  Ac.,  are  produced  on  a 
small  scale ;  but  the  inhabs.  are  prindpaUy  employed  In 
the  trade  In  agricultural  produce,  the  surrounding 
country,  which  Is  rich  and  well-cultivated,  producing  the 
best  figs  In  Italy,  with  wine,  olives,  sUk,  Ac.  There  are 
several  handsome  villas  in  the  vicinity ;  one  of  which  waa 
occupied.  In  1818-19,  by  Queen  (Caroline  of  England. 
Pisamrmn  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  Is  notkod  bjf  Ca- 
tullus, 


•  aMribanda  wd*  rianiil. 


Cans.  89. 


But  the  defects  In  its  climate,  which  made  it  be  so  cha- 
racterised, have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  obviated 
by  tne  drainage  of  some  adiacent  marshes.  The  fo- 
mous  musical  composer,  Ros«lni,  was  a  nattve  of,  and  re- 
sident in  this  town.  iRampotdi^  WoodSt  Stmrke,  ^^ 
passim.'i 

PESHAWRR  (The  **  Advanced  Post "),  a  eoosMer- 
able  dty  of  Afghanistan,  cap.  of  a  prindpality  of  tha 
same  name,  which  for  some  time  belouged  to  RunJeeC 
Singh,  but  which  is  now,  probably,  included  in  the  dnm. 
of  Uie  Caubul  soverdgn.    It  stands  in  a  nearly  drcular 

Elain,  about  36  m.  in  diameter,  and  watered  by  nianv 
ranches  of  the  Caubul  river,  140  m.  E.  by  S.  Caubul, 
and  936  m.  N.W.  Lahore ;  lat.  840  e'  N.,  long.  TP  13' 
B.  Pop.,  formerly  esthnated  by  Mr.  Blphinatone  at 
100,000,  but  it  is  now  certainly  much  less.  It  is  built  on 
uneven  ground,  and  is  upwards  of  5  m.  In  drc.  Tha 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  unbumt  brick.  Inclosed  in 
wooden  fkames,  and  are  commonly  three  stories  high ;  tha 
lower  story  being  usually  occupied  by  shopa.  The 
streets,  though  narrow,  are  paved,  and  have  a  kennd 
in  the  middle.  Two  or  three  brooks  run  through  the 
town,  skirted  with  willows  and  mulberry-trees,  and 
crossed  by  bridges.  There  are  many  mosques,  but  no 
public  building  is  said  to  deserve  public  noUee,  ex- 
cept the  Bala  aissar,  or  dtadel,  and  a  fine  caravanaeraL 
The  former,  a  castle  of  no  strength,  on  a  hill  N.  of  the 
town,  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view,  and 
when  visited  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  1809,  had  some  fine 
halls,  and  was  surrounded  with  spadous  gardens,  beinf 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  king  or  Caubul;  hot 
when  Moorcroft  saw  it  about  a  dosen  years  afterwards, 
it  was  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  the  only  use  made  of  it  by 
its  Seikh  rulers  was  as  a  quarry  whence  to  procure  ma- 
terials for  dwellings  of  their  own  erection.  Many  of  the 
houses  in  the  dty  were  also,  at  the  latter  period,  un- 
tenanted and  in  ruins ;  In  the  plain  numerous  vlUages 
were  deserted ;  and  in  the  immediate  vidnlty  of  the 
town  the  Seikhs  had  inflicted  more  mischief  than  many 
years*  labour  could  remedy,  by  destroying  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  demolishing  tne  wells,  and  channels  oi  if 
rintion.    (Afoorcrq/r«  7Vae.,ii.  837.) 

Peshawer  is  well  situated  for  trade,  and  should  the 
Indus  come  to  be  extenslvdv  navigated  by  British  vessels, 
Peshawer  would  most  likely  become  a  considerable  en- 
trep6t  for  the  trade  between  India  and  Afghanistan, 
Khorassan.  and  the  countries  N.  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  mixed,  iMit  prindpally  of 
Indian  origin,  and  occupied  In  commerce.  The  shops 
are  wdl  supplied  with  fruits  and  other  provisions,  sad- 
dlery, boots  and  shoes,  woollens,  hardware,  books,  and 
other  manufactured  goods. 

It  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  founded  by 
Acber ;  but  the  district  of  Peshawer  is  mentioned  in  the 
histories  of  the  lOih  century ;  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  should  have  taken  its  name  fhun  a  dtv  already 
existing,  than  the  reverse.  Peshawer  was,  nowevOT, 
greatly  Improved  and  enlarged  by  Acber,  in  the  16th 
century.  (Eipkinstone*s  Caubmly  L  79^81 ;  Mooren^s 
TV/Tur/f,  11.  337,838;  Bumes's  Bokkara^tce.) 
PESTH,  a  city  of  Hungary,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
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Danube,  136  m.  B.S.B.  V1«qiw,  linm«dl«tflly  ofipodt* 
^>  Buda,  with  wUch  tt  1<  connected  bjr  a  roagnllk»Dt 
ufpeoftion  bildae,  opened  In  1848.  (See  Buda).  Itb 
be  Mat  of  the  oilef  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country,  a« 
Buda  U  the  reaideoce  of  the  Ticeroy  and  other  chief  itate 
luiborltiee.  Pop.  <excl.  carrlMm  and  strangers),  about 
3,000,  prhtdpallj  R.  Catholics ;  or,  tt^ether  with  Buda 
whicbsee)andlUsuborbs,probabl7 110,000.  {Bergkam.) 
[>esUi,with  its  suburbs,  occupies  a  space  about  6|  m.  In 
•ire.  It  stands  on  level  ground!;  and  beins  almost  wholly 
>f  modem  date.  Is  much  more  regularly  laid  out  and 
laodsomely  built  than  Buda.  The  streets,  which  are 
nostly  wide  and  straight,  are  MTed  and  partially  fur- 
ilsbed  with  trottoirs,  some  of  them  being.  In  the  splen- 
lour  of  their  shops  and  thehr  elaborately  painted  signs, 
ittle  inferior  to  thoee  of  Vienna.  **  After  a  fashion,  once 
ommon  with  us,  and  of  which  ooe  or  two  specimens  still 
xlst  in  London,  every  sIk^  has  a  name  and  sign ;  so 
hat  you  may  bur  your  cigars  at  the  Yomng  Prince,  your 
ravau  at  the  Three  GraeeM,  and  bonbons  at  the  EngUtk 
'jord  i  wtA  for  the  instruction  of  thoee  who  do  not  read, 
ir  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  do,  these  subjects 
re  all  illustrated  by  Urge  paintings.  In  a  s^le  byno 
aeans  contemptible.'*  (Pmgets  Hungarjf^  i.  M&-4.)  The 

?uares  are  generally  very  well  built ;  but  from  the  want 
•omeobiect  in  the  centre,  they  loc  k  bare  and  deserted  ; 
esides  affording  room  for  the  accumulation  of  those 
«ap«  of  ssAd  with  which  the  dty  is  infested,  but  which 
night  probably  be  prevented  by  planting  round  the  out- 
liircs.  Tbe  growth  of  Pesth  within  the  last  few  jfxt 
as  been  most  rapid.  Along  the  riverside,  which,  a  few 
ean  ago,  was  nothing  but  a  marsh,  is  now  a  wide  quay, 
artially  paved  and  walled  in,  and  lined  for  upwards  of 
m.  by  a  succession  of  handsome  buildinffs.  Near  the 
entre  of  these  are  the  new  theatre,  and  Hedomten-taal, 
r  public  hall-room  ;  and  at  one  end,  ornamented  with 

portico  like  the  iMt  named  edifice,  is  the  National 
^no,  an  Institution  similar  to  the  clubs  of  London, 
itablished  by  Count  Sxechenyl.  It  is  open  to  strttigers, 
'ho  may  use  it  during  their  stay  in  Pesth,  and  its  read- 
)g-room  is  furnished  wiib  the  leading  newspapers  and 
lagazloes  of  Europe.  A  part  of  the  establishment  Is 
ppropriated  as  a  Casino  for  tradesmen;  and  in  the 
Mitre  of  the  building  is  a  very  fine  ball-room.  Among 
>e  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  edifices  Is  the  Seuge' 
amde.  In  the  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt,  begun  by  Joseph II. 
I  1786 ;  a  structure  of  Immense  sise,  4  stories  in  height, 
uiged  round  4  spacious  areas,  and  now  uaed  as  a  bar- 
ick  and  artillery  depdt.  Pesth  has  only  a  small  number 
r  churches  in  proportion  to  its  else  and  pop.,  and  none 

particularly  distinguished  fbr  architectural  beauty, 
ervice  Is  performed  in  them  according  to  the  United 
rreek,  R.  Catholic,  Dlssentinf  Greek,  Lutheran,  and 
^vlnistic  rituals ;  and  In  the  German,  Hungarian, 
lav(mle,  and  Gntik  languages. 

There  are  also  several  sjmagoguea.  Besides  the  large 
leatre  on  the  qiwj^t  *n  elegant  new  national  theatre, 
Mined  solely  for  Hungarian  performances,  has  re- 
mtly  been  completed  by  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
liet.  The  grenadiers*  barracks,  county  liall,  Jesuit 
>llege,  and  two  or  throe  of  the  hospitals,  are  worth 
>tice.  But,  in  respect  of  public  buildings,  Pesth  must 
eid  to  Buda;  it  has,  however,  many  noble  palaces  and 
ber  private  residences,  and  excellent  hotels  and  coffse- 
Mises. 

This  dty  is  also  distinguished  by  its  establishmenU 
nroted  to  the  higher  branches  of  sdentiflc  hi^ruction. 
s  university,  established  at  Tymauin  1683,  and  trans- 
rred  tnliher  from  Buda,  by  Joseph  II.,  in  1784,  Is  the 
ily  one  in  Hungaiir,  and  one  of  the  most  richly  en- 
>wed  in  Europe.  The  instructioo  is  entirely  gratuit- 
u ;  and  it  has  about  50  professors,  an  observatory  on 
e  Blocksberg  in  Buda,  a  large  botanic  sarden,  a  vete- 
nary  hospilal.  and  a  library  of  60,000  toIs.  In  1846,  it 
Mi  about  1,000  students.  Tbe  National  Museum,  founded 

180:1,  has  a  fine  library,  rich  In  Hungarian  MSS.;  a 
mplete  collei^oo  of  Hungarian  coins  from  the  10th 
ntury J  collections  ot  minerals,  fossils,  antiquities  ^prio- 
raily  Roman,  and  otiiers,  found  in  Hungaiy  and  fran- 
Ivania) ;  historical  relics,  specimens  of  manufac- 
res,  Ac  The  Hungarian  acaMmy  of  sdenoes,  origi- 
illy  founded  for  the  cultivation  of  tne  Magyar  language, 
ts  received  many  roimiflcent  donations,  and  has  an  in- 
me  of  «b«ut  2,0001.^  year.  It  publishes  transactions, 
d  gives  annual  prises  for  the  best  works  In  Hungarian. 
*sth  has,  also,  a  gymnasium.  Rom.  Cath.  and  Lutheran 
nninaries,  an  Rnglish  conventual  school  for  noble  ladies 
■.nfUsck  PralUeimtm),  ^  teachers'  seminary,  many 
imary,  and  Greek,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  schools,  a 
ind  school,  Ac.  The  chief  judicial  tribunals  are  the 
\ria  Regia^  or  Royal  Table,  and  tbe  SepUmviral  Tttfel^ 
termed  because  it  originally  consisted  of  7  members, 
t  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  palatine,  4  pre- 
«s,  9  magnates,  and  7  other  nobles.  There  are  various 
aritable  Institutions.  Several  newspapers  are  pub- 
bed  in  tbe  Hungarian  language.  Though  near  tlie 
treme  Torge  of  European  cTrllisation  towards  tbe  E., 
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Pesth  has  all  the  appearance  and  conrenlenoes  of  a  city 
of  W.  Europe.  It  is  well  ftirnished  with  provisions  of 
every  kind,  and,  in  some  respects,  iu  Inhabs.  are  better 
off  than  those  even  of  the  capitals  of  England  and  France  I 
**  The  fiacre  is  none  of  the  heavy,  shabby,  slow  coaches 
found  on  the  stands  of  London  ;  but  a  very  clean,  smart, 
open  caliche,  with  two  high-bred  Uitle  horses,  which 
wniak  along  at  a  famous  rate :  and  a  driver  as  liar  supe- 
rior in  sharpness  and  wit  to  his  wooden-shod  confrdre  uf 
Paris,  as  the  equipage  is  to  that  of  London.  In  winter. 
Instead  of  the  open  calfche,  a  neat  clnie  chariot  takes  iU 
phMse ;  for  he  is  a  very  poorylocrf,  in  Pesth,  who  has  not 
a  wmter  and  a  summer  carriage.'*    ( Haget^  L  880.) 

The  greatest  rariety  of  costume  may  be  seen  in  Pesth, 
especially  at  the  four  great  annual  fairs,  which  are 
attended  by  at  least  90,000  strangers,  many  of  them  from 
very  distant  paru.  The  business  transacted  at  these 
fairs  Is  very  extensive.  {See  BrigkCs  Travel*  m  Lower 
H^mgofry,  pp.  217—223.) 

Pesth  manufactures  silk  and  woollen  fkbrlcs,  leather, 
straw  hats,  oil,  tobacco,  Ac. ;  but  its  principal  manufiso- 
ture  is  thitf  of  meereekamm  pipe-bowls.  These,  m  hich 
oonsitt  of  tbe  species  of  earth  called  kttf-kU,  dug  in  the 
Crimea,  are  first  rudely  fashioned  In  Constantinople, 
but  are  finished  for  \hm  German  markeU  in  PeUb.  They 
,  are  thence  conveyed  to  Vienna,  and  ultimately  to  the 
fairs  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort.  Biannhdm,  &c. ;  where  the 
best  fetch  from  U.  to  a//,and  even  7/.  sterling.  A  consider- 
able intercourse  is  kept'.up  between  Pesth  and  Buda ;  ail 
classes  pay  tnll  on  passing  the  bridge. 

The  amusements  of  both  ddes  dlfller  little  fh>m  those 
of  the  German  capitals.  The  theatres,  coffee-houses, 
and  public  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  U>- 
vourite  places  of  resort.  Immediately  beyond  the  bar- 
riers of  Pesth  ts  the  R6ko$  Mexo,  a  wide  plain  on  which 
tbe  diets  of  Hungarr  were  held  fur  many  cenuries ;  and 
on  a  part  of  whlcn  horse-races,  somewhat  after  the 
English  fashion,  are  now  held  yearly  in  May  or  June. 

Pesth  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Transa^ 
cimcmm  of  the  Romans,  on  the  ruiiit  of  which  a  town 
was  afterwards  built  by  Arpad.  Bela  IV.,  in  the  18th 
century,  surrounded  the  town  with  walls ;  and  it  subse- 
quently rose  to  considerable  commercial  importance. 
It  was  held  by  the  Turks  160  years.  The  present  town, 
one  of  the  best  built  and  handsomest  in  the  Austrian 
dmninions,  may  be  said  to  have  wholly  grown  up  since 
the  reign  of  Maria- Theresa.  It  sulrered  severely  In 
1838  from  an  inundation  of  the  Danube,  which  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  1,200  houses  In  the  older  part  of  the 
city.  {CB*t.  NaL  Eneycl.;  Berghami,  AUg.  Lander,  Ac.t 
Pagefs  Umngary,  i.  2»-.M5.;  Brigkt's  Travel*  As 
Lower  Htuuarw,  Ae.) 

PETERBOROUGH,  an  episcopal  dty  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  in  liberty  of  its  own  name,  co.  Northampton, 
on  the  navigable  rirer  Nen,  crossed  here  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  37  m.N.B.  Northampton,  and  76  m.  N.  by  B.Lon- 
don. Area  ofparl.  bor.  (which  indudes  the  entire  par.  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  Minster  precincU),  1,480 
acres.  Pop.  in  1841,63^^1.  This  small  city  consists  of 
several  streets  close  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  regularly 
laid  out,  well-paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  the  houses 
generally  being  well-built,  and  some  of  recent  erection. 
The  prindpal  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  formerly 
attached  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  here  in 
870,  and  regarded  at  the  Dissolution  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  abbeys  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  regular 
cruciform  structure  of  Norman  and  early  Engliih  archi- 
tecture,  erected  during  the  18tb  century.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  interior  are,  length,  476  ft. ;  breadth  of  nave 
and  aisles,  78  ft. ;  breadth,  Induding  the  great  transept, 
203  ft. ;  breadth  of  transepts,  69  ft. ;  height  of  ceiling, 
78  ft. ;  ditto  of  lantern.  185  ft. ;  length  of  the  W.  front 
156  ft.;  hdght  of  the  central  tower.  150  ft.  A  tower 
and  spire  once  stood  over  the  N.W.  transept;  but  the 
latter  nas  been  taken  down.  The  approach  to  the  cathe- 
dral has  a  very  monastic  appearance.  "  Passing  under  a 
Norman  gate,  with  later  additions,  a  court  is  entered, 
the  right  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  domestic  build- 
ings of  the  abbev ;  and  at  the  end  is  the  noble  front  of 
the  church,  consisting  of  three  fine  early  English  arches ; 
but  thdr  beauty  is  much  impaired  by  the  smsil  chapel 
or  porch,  which,  in  another  place,  would  have  been  very 
beautiful.  The  E.  end  is  drcular,  and  the  aisles  are 
made  out  square  liy  perpendicular  additions.  The  choir 
has  a  wooden  groined  roof  of  very  Inferior  workmanship: 
a  handsome  stone  screen  has  recently  been  substituted 
for  one  of  wood,  and  the  fittings  of  the  choir  have  been 
entirely  renewed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blore.  The 
nave  is  a  very  good  spedmen  of  ttiat  description  of  Nor- 
man work  which  has  its  piers  composed  of  shafts ;  the 
proportions  are  good,  and  the  general  appearance  Is  fine, 
without  that  overwhelming  heaviness  seen  in  tliose  edi- 
fices w)iere  the  great  drcular  piers  are  used.'*  There 
are  few  monuments,  shrines,  or  chantry  chapels,  the 
parliamentary  troops  having  plundered  the  church  of 
most  of  its  ornaments  of  this  aescription.  Catherine  of 
Arragon  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  were  interred 
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here ;  but  their  grmvet  are  not  marked  bj  anT  tepuldiral 
monument.  **  The  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  in 
the  court  fronting  the  cathedral  are  of  somewhat  varied 
style,  but  present,  on  the  whole;  a  Taluable  specimen  of 
bold  and  varied  outline,  both  of  plan  and  elevation.  In 
the  same  court,  also,  leading  to  the  cemetery  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  church,  is  a  late  perpendicular  gate  remark- 
ably rich  in  ornament,  and  near  the  S.  transept  are 
some  remains  that  may  liave  been  the  refectory,  or  infir- 
mary chapel  of  the  ancient  monastery."  (1iickman*s 
Gothic  Arekdfeture,  p.  209.)  The  cathedral  corporation 
consists  of  the  dean  and  six  prebendaries,  who  divide 
among  them  a  nett  revenue  of  5,1 16/. :  there  are  also  four 
minor  canons  and  a  precentor.  Petertxirough  was  erected 
into  a  l>ishop*s  see  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  diocese  now 
comprises  ttie  cos.  of  Northampton,  Rutland,  and  Lei- 
cester. The  nett  revenue  of  the  see  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  to  3,108/.  a 
year ;  but  it  has  be^n  since  augmented  by  an  order  of 
council  to  4,500/.,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  (irom  the 
surplus  (Unds  contrilmted  by  the  larger  sees. 

The  par.  church  is  a  spacious  building,  lately  remo- 
delled, and  put  In  very  complete  repair :  the  living  is  a  vi- 
carage in  the  gift  of  tne  bishop.  Tne  Independents,  Bap. 
tists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  also  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  Sunday-schools  attended 
by  upwards  of  200  children  of  both  sexes.  The  cathedral 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII..  is  attended  by 
about  30  iMys,  and  endowed  with  8  scholarships  and  a 
fellowship  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  There  are 
9  charity-schools  for  trays,  and  a  national  school  Is  at- 
tended by  about  300  boys  and  120  girls.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  charities,  including  a  pretty  large  infir- 
mary and  a  dispensary.  The  town^iall  is  a  small  Initneat 
structure,  the  area  l)eneath  being  used  as  a  market-place. 
The  gaol  and  house  of  correction  for  the  city  and  liberties 
are  both  *'  small  and  miserably  deficient  in  accommoda- 
tion." {Priiont*  Report.)  There  is  also  a  small  theatre, 
open  durina  the  summer  months. 

The  tradfe  of  Peterborough  arises  chiefly  from  tlie 
transit  of  com  and  malt,  Isurge  quantities  of  which  are 
brought  down  the  Nen  from  the  Interior ;  it  also  imports 
coal,  timber,  tnicks,  stone,  and  other  goods.  The  city 
is  not  incorporated,  but  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  whose  steward  holds  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  civil  actions  within  the  city.  Quarter  sessions 
are  likewise  held  here  for  the  liberty  of  Petertwrou^, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  polling  places  at  elections  for  the  N. 
division  of  the  co.  Peterborough  has  returned  9  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  1  Edward  VL,  the  riglit  of 
election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in  the  Inhabs. 

Saying  scot  and  lot.  The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged 
y  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  include  with  the  old  bor. 
the  remainder  of  the  par.,  and  the  extra-parochial  pre- 
cincts of  the  cathedral.  Registered  electors,  in  1849-50, 
M2.  Markets  on  Saturday:  (airs,  July  1.  and  Oct.  1., 
chiefly  for  cattle. 

PETERHEAD,  a  pari,  and  roun.  bor.  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  on  the  point  of  a  flat,  rocky, 
promontory,  projecting  into  the  German  Ocean,  27  m. 
N.N.E.  Aberdeen  ;  lat.  57°  3V  N.,  long.  1047'  W..  being 
the  most  easterly  point  of  land  in  Scotland.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  5,769.  Peterhead  was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony 
by  the  family  of  Keith,  earls  marischal,  on  whose  estate 
it  was  built,  in  1593.  On  the  attainder  of  that  (amUy,  it 
was  purchased  by  the  York  Buildings*  Company,  who  sold 
it  to  the  governors  of  the  Merchant  Maidens*  Hospital  of 
Edinburgh,  who  are  now  the  superiors  of  the  town,  and 
have  always  been  its  liberal  and  munificent  patrons.  It 
did  not,  however,  attain  to  any  distinction  till  about  1770, 
soon  after  which  the  famous  engineer,  Smeaton,  was  em- 
ployed to  construct  a  harbour  on  the  S.  side  of  the  pro- 
montory on  which  the  town  is  built.  This  harbour, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  was  sufllcient  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  advantage  that 
would  result,  not  merely  to  the  town  itself,  but  to  the 
shipping  emploved  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  f^om  the 
improvement  or  the  harbour.  In  consequence  measures 
have  been  undertaken  and  carried  Into  effbct  during  the 
present  century  for  excavating  the  rocks  that  obstructed 
the  S.  harbour,  and  for  constructing  a  new  and  extensive 
harbour  and  graving  dock  on  the  N.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. These  great  works  have  since  been  completed,  at 
an  expense  of  above  30,000/.,  and  Peterhead  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  rendered  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the 
B.  coast  of  Scotland.  The  area  of  the  S.  harbour  Is  6*6, 
and  that  of  the  N.  nearly  II  acres.  They  are  formed  by 
strong  moles  projecting  into  the  sea.  The  harbour- 
dues,  which,  in  1806,  amotuited  to  only  307/.,  had  in- 
creased, in  1837,  to  9,879/.,  and  are  now  about  8,000/. 

**  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  airy  and 
hcalthftil ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved  ;  and  the 
booses  are  built  of  the  fine  red  granite  which  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  it  an  object  of  traffic. "  (Pari. 
Bommd.  Xeport.)  The  streets  are  well  lighted  with  gas, 
and  the  town  is  sttpplled  with  excellent  water,  brought 
from  «  distance  of  abore  ^  m.    Among  the  public  buiid- 
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ingi  may  be  ipeclfled  the  town-house,  witb  a  haaiaaam 
spire  195  ft.  In  height,  and  the  par.  church,  a  respectal>lc 
building  118  ft.  in  height.  A  handsome  cross,  consisting 
of  a  Tuscan  pillar  of  granite,  surmounted  by  the  arms  or 
the  earl-marischal,  was  erected  in  1832.  The  toam  haa 
a  fine  church,  an  episcopal  chapel,  with  chapels  for  tba 
Associated  Dissenters,  Independents,  and  Nethodlata. 
It  has,  also,  a  scientific  association,  a  news*  room,  a 
valuable  museum,  2  public  libraries,  4  branch  lianks,  and 
various  ftiendly  societies.  There  are  mineral  spring* 
within  the  bor.  that  used  to  be  a  good  deal  resMted  to: 
but  they  are  now  comparativdy  neglected.  ExcqH  mp^ 
making  and  ship-buiiding,  Peterhead  has  no  manui^ 
tures. 

In  1850  there  belonged  to  Peterhead  S3  veaaels  of  tb« 
aggregate  burden  of  6,949  tons.  The  inliab.  early  en- 
gaged in  the  N.  sea  whale-fishery,  and  carried  it  on  for  a 
lengthened  period  witb  great  vigour  and  success.  la 
1823, 15  ships  belonging  to  this  port  brought  home  2,217 
tims  of  oil  I  This,  however,  was  the  maximum  of  pros- 
perity, and  the  iHuiness  has  since  declined,  though  in 
the  past  year  (1849),  Peterhead  had  11  shipa  engaged 
in  the  trade.  It  is  now,  also,  next  to  Wick,  tho  moat 
important  station  for  the  herring  fishery ;  no  iewer  than 
85,146  bar.  herrings  having  been  cured  here  in  1849.  The 
cod  or  white  fishery  is  also  prosecuted  to  a  conslderabto 
extent. 

The  products  of  tiie  fishery  form,  of  coarse,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  exports  from  the  port ;  but,  exclo- 
sive  of  tnese,  vrry  considerable  quantities  of  corn,  Imtter, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  are  exporttKl.  Great 
quantities  of  granite  are  also  occasionally  exported. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Peterhead  tne  privilege 
of  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  conjunction  with  the 
bors.  of  Elgin,  Banff,  CuUen.  loverury.  and  Kiniore. 
Registered  electors  in  the  united  bors.,  in  1849-50.  884  ; 
in  Peterhead,  only  930.     The  Iwr.  has  19  councillors. 

PRTER-LE-PORT  (ST.).    See  OvKumur. 

PETKRRBURG,  a  governm.  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
being  that  in  which  the  cap.  is  situated,  between  b9P  and 
6OO  30"  N.  lat.,  and  980  and  34^  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the 
Gulph  of  Finland,  the  gov.  of  Wyborg,  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
the  gov.  of  Olonets  ;  B.  and  S.  B.  Novgorod ;  S.  Pskof; 
and  W.  the  Lake  Peipus,  and  the  gov.  Revel.  Area,  ea- 
timated  at  about  15,000  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1846,  643.700. 
The  country  is  generally  flat;  but  in  the  N.  and  S-  B. 
are  a  few  undulating  hills.  The  general  slope  b  towards 
the  N.  W.:  all  the  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  tba 
Neva,  flow  to  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  or  Lake  Ladoga. 
The  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and  thin;  and  the  climate 
damp,  severe,  and  unhealthy.  At  an  average,  (hiat  pre- 
vails, more  or  less,  for  160  days  in  the  year.  Rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  some  wheat  are  grown,  but  the  climate  fa 
unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  com ;  and  nearly  2.3rds  of 
the  prov.  Is  covered  with  wood,  marshes,  and  lakes.  Tim- 
ber, indeed,  forms  tiie  chief  source  of  what  may  be  called 
wealth,  deals  and  masts  being  the  great  articles  of  export, 
and  the  villagers  subftliting  chiefly  br  making  wood-work 
of  diflTerent  kinds.  The  trade  is  Itm'ited,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  capital.  The  best  agriculturists  are  German 
colonists,  who  raise  flax,  hemp,  and,abo*e  all,  kitchen  ve- 
geubles,  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  R u wians  form  the 
majority  of  the  inhabs. ;  the  remainder  is  compoied  of 
Finns,  Carelians,  IJors,  Germans,  &c.,  most  of  whom  are 
Lutherans.  This  gov.  is  divided  into  9  dUtricu ;  Pe- 
tersburg, tho  cap..  Is  the  only  place  of  importance. 

PcTKRSBURG,  the  modeiti  metropolis  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  Europe,  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Ciulph  of 
Finland,  where  it  receives  the  river  Neva,  br 
which  the  citj  is  intersected,  lat  59P  3b'  SV* 
N.,  long.  SO©  18J/  E.  Pop.,  circa  500,000. 
The  city,  which  is  of  a  circular  furm,  stands 
partly  on  the  main  land,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Neva,  and  partly  on  isUnds  formed  by  iu 
branches.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  geniiu 
and  power  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  whom  its 
foundations  were  laid  in  1703.  At  first  all  the 
public  buildings  and  houses  were  of  wood,  and 
were  huddled  together  without  regard  either  to 
re^Iarity  or  convenience.  Rut  brick  and  stone 
buildings  were  soon  aAer  introduced ;  and  the 
streets  were  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  cros&ing 
each  other  at  right  angl(*s.  lliis  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  ravages  of  destructive  fires  la 
1736  and  1737,  which  having  destroyed  some 
thousands  of  the  old  houses,  enabled  government 
to  lay  down  judicious  regulations  for  their  re- 
construction, llie  empress  Elisabeth  did  much 
to  improve  the  city;  but  it  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  regularity,  beauty,  and  magmficeoce  to 


empretf  Catherine  II. 

principal  channel  of  the  Neva  was  faced  by 
e  granite  quays^  several  new  streeu  and 
lis  were  opened;  and  seven  of  the  finest 
lie  buildings  and  monuments  were  either 
lilt  on  an  improved  plan,  or  constructed  of 
d.  The  laic  and  present  emperors  have  also 
nguished  themselves  bv  th«ir  tSbtiM  to  im- 
e  and  embellish  the  dtv.  It  is  now  cer- 
ly  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  is  un- 
L-bed  fur  the  width  and  rvguU'ity  of  iu 
*ts,  the  length  and  magnificence  of  lU  quavs, 

the  elegance  of  iu   squares   and   public 
dings, 
mong  the  latter,  which  are  principallr  situ- 

on  ue  quays  bordering  the  nuin  channel 
le  Neva,  and  in  the  street  entitled  the  Ncfski 
spective,  may  be  specified  the  Winter  Fa- 
,  or  ordinary  residence  of  the  emperor,  a  vast 
heavy  building.  It  communicaies  by  a  g*U 
with  the  Hermi'sge,  another  palace,  long  the 
ience  of  Catherine  II.;  the  latter  ha»  at- 
ed  to  it  the  court  th«.atre,  and  coni^ins  a 
le  picture-gallery,  a  valuable  library,  and  an 
aordinary  rich  collection  of  enfftaved  stones, 

Is  &C.  There  are  also  the  Marble  Palace, 
Palace  of  Anitchkofl^  formerly  occupied  bv 
reigning  monarch*  the  Taurida  Palace,  built 
:atherine  1 1,  for  hi  r  favourite  Potemliin,  &c. 

Admiralty,  an  immense  brick  building,  <  c- 
es  the  centre  of  the  city;  it  contains  store- 
ses,  docks  for  the  construction  of  men  of- war, 

a  very  extensive  collection  of  ofoj«cts  con- 
4:d  with  navigation  and  natural  histonr.  The 
I  gilt  tower  of  the  admiralty,  erected  b^  the 
•rcM  Anne  in  1734,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
cts  in  approaching  Petersbuix*  Among  the 
•r  public  buildings  are  the  hotel  of  the  aca- 
17  of  the  fint  arts,  accounted  one  of  the  finest 
he  city;  the  Exchange;  the  palace  of  the 
ite ;  tne  hotel  de  Cilat  major,  a  magnificent 
ding ;  the  barracks  for  the  guards ;  the  new 
lire ;  the  eschange  bank  ;  imperial  library ; 
ruiliog  hospital ;  hotel  of  ihc  land  cadets,  and 
i6t  ofofhers. 
he  citadel,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  but 
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Under  1  his  princess  cent  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Grest,  by  Fal- 
conet. **  The  monarch  i«  represented  in  the  atti- 
tude of  mountinga  precipice,  the  summit  of  which 
he  has  nearlv  attained.  His  head  is  uncovered, 
and  crowned  with  laurel ;  he  wears  a  loose  vest, 
in  the  Asiatic  style,  with  half  boots,  and  tits  on 
a  housing  of  bear  skin ;  the  right  hand  is  stretched 
out,  as  in  the  act  of  giving  benediction  to  his 
people,  aikl  the  left  holds  the  reins.  The  design 
IS  nutfterly,  and  the  attitude  bold  and  spiritra. 
The  horse  is  springing  unou  the  hind  less,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  appears  dighily 
to  touch  a  serpent,  artfully  contrived  to  assist  in 
supporting  the  vast  weisnt.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  composure  of  Peter  and  the  fire  of  the 
horse,  eai^er  10  press  forwsrd,  is  very  striking. 
The  sim^l  city  of  the  inscription  corresponds  to 
the  sublimity  of  the  design  —  Prrao  PaiMO,  Ca- 
TuaaiMA  SxroKDA,  ITSS.**  {Cox^i  Trav..,  ii.  p. 
lis.)  The  pedestal  on  which  this  noble  statue 
is  erected  is  a  gigantic  rough  block  of  granite* 
It  was  f  und  pt  a  distance  of  several  miles'from 
the  cipiia ,  a*  d  its  conveyance  thither  was  a 
work  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 

The  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  late  em- 
peror Alexander  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind. 
It  is  150  ft.  in  height ;  the  pedestal  is  of  granite 
and  bronxe ;  the  shaft  of  the  column  consists  of  a 
single  piece  of  red  granite,  84  ft.  in  length,  and 
14  Tt  in  diameter,  lliis,  which  is  the  largest 
monolithe  in  the  world,  was  cut  from  the  ouarries 
of  Pyterlar,  in  Finland,  several  m.  from  Peters, 
burg.  The  column  is  turoiounted  by  a  capital 
and  a  small  dome  in  bronze,  on  which  is  placed 
a  statue  emblematical  of  religion. 

The  cottage  oc4upied  by  Peter  the  Great 
during  the  foundation  of  Petersburg  is  still  pre- 
served, and  will  be  regarded  by  most  persons  as 
the  most  interesting  monument  in  the  city.  It 
is  built  of  wood,  painted  in  the  Dutch  style,  and 
is  not  90  ft  high. 


PetersborgJiaa  a  groat  varit^  of  testltutlonf  for  the 


promotion 
fou 


of  education  and  literature.    The  univertltf , 

bunded  in  1819,  has  alrpadj  attained  to  considerable  dti. 

tiiirtion,  and  bad.  in  184(;,  703  pupiU  and  69  profeMors. 

The  tfudico-ekirurgicai  acadtmy ^(oundeii  bj  PftcT  the 

e  reconstructed,  stands  on  an  island  iu  the  '  Great,  and  re-organifedbyttieempernr  Alexander,  for  the 

re  of  the  citv      it  is  a  regular  bexatfon,  and    >'>»tructlon  of  medical  men,  enjoys  a  high  reputation ;  two 

^^  K   1     u  '  ■"'*"'•'  iWA-s""*  ••**•     bo.pitaU,  on  a  large  icale,  arc  attached  to  It ;  theinstruc- 

a  tower  360  ft.  In  neignt.  1  n„,j  |,  gratuiioui,  and  liie  numtier  of  pupils  may  amount 

mong  the  churches  may  be  specified  the  ca-    to  bio.    a  »um  or38fi,'J90  roubles  a  year  is  appropriated 

to  the  support  of  this  establisliment.  The  education  la 
good,  and  the  examination  strict.  Among  the  educa- 
ttonid  institutions  may  be  speciflt^  the  military  schools 
{ue  Art 


Iral  of  our  lady  of  Kasan,  consecrated  in  181 1. 
s  bui't  on  the  model  of  St  Fe  er'»  at  Uome, 
is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  capital. 
i  cathedral  of  St.  P«ter  and  St.  P^ul  was 
tided  by  Peter  the  Great  iu  1712;  it  is  of 
;e  dimensions;  but  It  derives  its  principal  in- 
St  from  Its  containing  the  tombs  of  all  the 
isian  sovereign!,  from  its  illuMrious  founder 
rn  to  the  late  emperor,  with  the  exception  of 
:  of  Peter  II.,  interred  at  Moscow.  The 
rch  of  the  convent  of  St.  Alexander  Nefski, 
lie  end  of  the  magnificent  street  to  which  it 
given  its  name,  occupies  the  third  rank  among 
churches  of  Russia.  The  mausoleum  of  the 
It  is  of  solid  silver;  seveial  distinguished 
ions  are  interred  in  the  church ;  and  there  is 
ched  to  it  a  gramiaar-school  on  a  very  large 
e,  having  generally  about  800  pupils.  The 
ledrai  of  SL  Isaac  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
»t  churches  in  the  city.  The  total  number 
churches  in  1886  amounted  to  58,  of  which 
belonged  to  the  establishtd  Greek  faith,  11 
Catholics  and  ProUstants,  and  4  ti  dissen- 
t.  There  were,  also,  at  the  same  epoch,  91 
eek  chapels  in  private  houses^  and  one  monaa- 

r. 

'etersburg  contains  tome  noble  monuments : 

be  head  of  these  may  be  placed  the  magnifi- 


specitit^  toe  military  1 

^ Russia);  the  theological  academy:  the  school 

for  training  and  instructing  schoolmasters ;  the  Oriental 


institution,  founded  in  18'^  ;  the  school  of  commerce  and 
navigation  ;  the  technological  institution  :  the  Protestant 
school  of  St.  Peter-  at  which  above  600  children  of  both 
sexes  are  educated ;  two  gymnasiums  or  colleges ;  the 
schools  of  Sendluol  and  St.  Catherine,  for  the  Instruction 
of  nearly  700  young  ladles  ;  the  miliUry  orphan  school ; 
the  grammar-school  of  St.  Alexander  Nefski,  already 
alluded  to,  and  a  number  of  others. 

According  to  the  ofBcial  returns,  the  pupils  at  the 
various  schools  and  educational  Institutions  in  the  city, 
in  1836.  amounted.  In  all,  to  1 1.293.  Now.  if  we  take  the 
stationary  pop.  of  the  city  at  400,000  (tee  nott),  this 
would  give  tne  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  popi  at 
about  1  In  32.  But  when  evei^  body  is  educated,  the  pro- 
portion at  school  cannot  well  be  less  than  I  in  10.  The 
number  of  children  in  Petersburg  is,  no  doubt,  less  in 

Sroportion  to  the  pop.  than  in  roost  other  great  towns ; 
at  it  is,  notwithstanding,  sufBciently  obvious  that  the 
means  of  elementary  Instruction  are  insulBcient. 

Petersburg  has  some  noble  libraries,  and  scientific 
and  literary  collections.  The  Imperial  library,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  contains  atiout  44&.000 

iirinted  vols,  and  20,0^0  MSS.  I'he  academy  of  sciences, 
bunded  by  Peur  the  Great  in  1724,  has  long  occupied  a 
distinguished  place  among  such  bodies.  It  conuins  a 
valuable  library,  an  Asiatic  museum,  with  cabiuets  of 
medals,  natural  history.  &c.  It  is  also  furnished  with  an 
observatory,  whence  the  Russian  geographers  reckou 
their  first  merkUan.  The  Imperial  Russian  academy, 
the  academy  ot  flue  arts,  &c.,  are  celebrated  all  over 
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Europe ;  and  there  are  betides  a  great  number  of  aimilar 
IntticuUoni.  The  botanic  garden  1<  exteotlre,  and  baa 
a  valuable  collection  of  exouca. 

The  hospitals  are  numerous,  and  well  endowed.  The 
moat  celebrated  is  the  foundling  hospital,  founded  by 
Catherine  II.,  and  much  Improved  and  enlarged  bjr 
the  late  benevolent  onpress,  Ifaria  Foedorouna.  But, 
however  well  intended,  it  Is  pretty  ceruin  that  this 
foundiOion  has  alwajs  been  productive  of  infinitely  more 
evil  than  good.  The  mortality  used  to  be  enormous } 
and,  notwithstanding  the  improveroents  that  have  been 
introduced,  it  continues,  necessarily  perhaps,  to  be  very 
great.  From  1822  to  1831,  the  admissions  were  39,114, 
and  the  deaths  81,77d  I  The  establishment  costs  about 
1,000,OCX)  rouUes  a  year.  The  city  hospital,  and  the 
Imperial  hospital,  for  sick  poor,  are  both  on  a  large 
scale ;  there  is  also  an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons, a  blind  asylum,  Ac. 

The  Neva  Is  deep,  rapid,  and  its  waters  as  clear  as 
crystal.  The  main  stream,  which  is  broader  than  the 
Tbamea  at  L<mdon,  is  crossed  bv  two  bridges,  and  its 
brttiches  by  three.  These  are  all  of  boau,  and  are  re- 
moved in  tne  beginning  of  winter,  before  the  riTer  is 
froseo  OTer.  But  there  are  a  great  number  of  other 
bridges  joining  the  various  portions  of  the  dtv :  some 
of  thwe  are  oflron,  some  granite,  others  wood,  «c.  The 
granite  quay,  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Neva,  is  a  stupen. 
dous  work,  above  3  m.  in  length.  The  S.  side  of  the 
town  is  intersected  by  canals,  or  which  ttie  Fontanka  is 
the  finest. 

The  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  paved  with  stone : 
a  few,  however,  are  still  floored  with  logs  of  timber ;  and 
recently  some  have  been  macadamised.  The  foot  pave* 
ments  are  generally  good  ;  but  the  carriage  ways,  in  wet 
weather,  become  verv  dirty. 

Many  of  the  brick  nouses  are  stuccoed  and  painted,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  stone  :  but  the  number  of 
genuine  stone  houses  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  wooden 
nouses  still  predominate.  According  to  the  ofllcial  ac- 
count, there  were  In  the  city,  in  1(136,  8,641  houses,  of 
which  3,024  were  brick  and  stone,  and  5,617  wood.  The 
better  class  of  houses  are  covered  with  iron  or  copper, 
and  the  inferior  with  tiles.  The  principal  houses  luive 
arched  door-ways,  under  which  carriages  enter,  and 
spacious  court-yards,  in  which  ^wood  for  Aiel,  Ac,  is 
stored  up. 

Owing  to  the  barren  nature  of  the  soil  round  the  city, 
most  part  of  the  provisions  required  for  Its  consumption 
have  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance  by  canal  or  by 
sledges.  An  extraordinanr  market  for  butchers*  meat, 
game,  fish,  ftc.  Is  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fkst,  eod- 
fng  the  28ih  Dec.  (O.  6.),  at  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhaba.  supply  themselves  with  provisions  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter.  The  carcasses  of  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  fowls,  Ac,  brought  to  this 
market,  are  all  frozen ;  the  smaller  animals  are  piled  up 


in  pyramids,  but  the  larger  ones,  which  are  skinned. 
set  on  their  legs,  in  rows,  alongside  each  other,  have  a 
ghastly  and  fHghtful  appearance  to  persons  not  familiar 
with  such  exhibitions.  They  are  cut  in  pieces  with 
hatchets :  and  when  carried  home  are  preserved  in  snow 
cellars,  <m  which  each  hou&e  has  one.  Previously  to  Ita 
being  dressed,  the  frosen  meat  is  thawed  in  cold  water, 
but  It  loses  much  of  its  flavour,  and  all  fismilles  of  con- 
ditlon  use  flresh  killed  meat.  The  length  and  severlrjr 
of  the  winter  necessarily  occasions  a  great  demand  for 
Aiel.    This  consists  partly  of  coal  from  England,  but 

>d  as  the 


chiefly  vOf  wood ;  an^ 


neighbourhood  docs  not 


aflbrd  a  sufllcient  supply,  vast  quantities  are  brooght 
flrom  the  interior.  The  barxes,  too,  which  arrive  trom 
the  latter  are  almost  all  broken  up,  and  used  either  as 
timber  in  the  construction  of  houses,  or  as  fire-wood. 
Flour  and  billet  magazines  have  been  erected  by  govern- 
ment, for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  in  scarce  and 
severe  seasons. 

Some  manufacturing  establishments  are  carried  on 
upon  account  of  the  crown,  but  the  greater  number 
bMong  to  private  individuals.  Among  those  belonging 
to  the  crown  are  manufactures  of  gimpowder,  tapestry, 
and  porcelahi,  and  a  cannon  foundry.  Among  the  private 
manufactures  are  those  ofsllkt,  cottons,  sail-cloth,  wo<rf- 
lens,  paper,  leather,  stufRi,  tobacco,  wax-doth,  soapa, 
types,  Sm.  :  there  are  extensive  glass-works  at  Oserski, 
near  the  city ;  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  watch- 
makers and  Jewellers,  coachmakers,  mathematical  and 
musical  instrument  milkers,  carpenters,  ftc. 

Petersburg  has  the  most  extensive  foreign  trade  of  any 
city  in  the  N.  of  Europe.  This  arises  not  so  much  trom 
its  great  pop.  as  Arom  its  being  the  only  great  maritfroe 
Inlet  on  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  and  from  its  vast  and 
various  communications  with  the  interior.  By  means 
partly  of  canals,  but  prindpdly  of  rivers,  Petersburg  is 
connected  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  goods  being  conveyed 
ttom  the  latter  to  the  capltal^a  distance  of  1,434  m., 
without  once  landing  them.  The  iron  and  furs  of  8i. 
beria  and  the  teas  of  China  are  received  at  Petersburg  In 
the  same  way ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  these 
coimtrie^  and  the  short  period  during  which  the  rivers 
and  canals  are  navigable,  tbev  take  3  years  in  their  transit 
by  water.  Immense  quantities  of  the  less  bulky  and 
more  valuable  spedes  of  goods  are  also  brought  to  the 
dtydurlng  the  winter  upon  the  ice  in  sledges. 

The  prindpal  article  of  export  is  tallow ;  «nd,  next  to 
it,  are  hemp  and  flax,  Iron,  copper,  grain,  particularly 
wheat;  timber,  potashes,  canvass  and  coarse  linen ;  linseed 
and  hempseed  ;  linseed  and  hempseed  oils ;  fUrs,  hides, 
leather,  bristles,  fox.  hare,  and  squirrel  skins ;  cordage, 
caviare,  wax,  isinglass,  tar,  Ac.  The  prindpal  imports  are 
sugar  and  other  colonial  products ;  cotton  vara,  raw  cot- 
ton, and  cotton  stuA  j  dye  stuff's,  wines,  sUks,  woollens, 
hardware,  fine  linen  from  Holland,  Silesia,  Ac. ;  salt, 
lead,  tin,  coal,  Ac. 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  prindpal  Articles  exported  firom  Petersburg  in  1849,  spedfying  the  Coontrles  to 
which  they  were  exported,  and  the  Number  of  Vessels  that  cleared  out  for  each. 
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The  total  export  of  corn,  and  of  seeds  of  all  sorts.  In 
1847,  amounted  to  the  immense  quantity  of  S,M8,n97 
chetwerts,  equivalent  to  1  ,»l 3,606  quarters.  But  thouffh 
very  large  at  all  times,  this  exporUtion,  owing  to  the 
scardty  that  then  prevailed  in  this  and  other  countries, 
was  greatly  beyond  the  average. 

This  creat  trade  Is  prindpiuly  conducted  bj  foreigners, 
especialTv  the  English.  Cronstadt.  90  m.  lower  down 
the  gulpb,  Is  properly  the  port  of  Petersburg.  All  ships 
drawing  more  than  8  or  9  ft.  water  stop  at  the  former, 
thdr  cargoes  being  cocveyed  to  and  from  the  dty  by 
means  ofllghters.  Hence  Cronstadt  Is  included  in  the 
Petersburg  custom  house ;  and  vessels  clear  IndUlbrently 
for  the  one  or  the  other.  The  number  of  vessels  en- 
tering the  port  varies  fVom  1.000  to  1.600  a  year,  of 
which,  as  seen  abovo,  the  Bngtish  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 


merous. The  Russians  have  few  native  ships.  A  com- 
mercial bank  was  established  here  in  1818.  (For  further 
details  as  to  commerce,  Ac,  ue  Ruaau.) 

In  most  large  towns  females  predominate  over  males ; 
but  It  Is  quite  otherwise  in  this  capital :  of  451.974  indi- 
viduals, composing  the  pop.  in  1836,  330,564  were  males, 
and  only  121,410  females  f  This  extraordlitary  discre- 
pancy is  accounted  for,  partly  1^  the  great  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  dty,  very  few  of  wnom  are  married,  partly 
by  the  great  number  of  unmarried  male  domestics  in 

J  treat  houses,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  wives  and 
amiiles  of  many  or  the  peasants  are  established  In  the 
districts  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  Deduct- 
ing miliury  and  strangers,  the  pemuuMOt  popolaUon  of 
the  dty  doea  not  exceed  400,000. 


PETERSBURG. 

Though  wdl  fItuAted  for  comment,  tb€  position 
r  the  city  U,  in  most  other  respects,  fur  from  good, 
he  ground  on  which  It  stands  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
le  surrounding  country  partakes  of  the  same  character, 
:id  Is  covered  with  forests.  No  one  less  bold  and  en- 
»rprising  than  Peter  the  Great  would  have  dreamed  of 
uilding  a  large  city  in  such  a  situation,  and  no  one  with 
«•  gigantic  means  at  his  disposal  would  hare  heen  able 
>  carry  such  a  project  into  efrect.  But  no  art  can  erer 
rercome  the  defects  Inherent  In  Its  sltuatioa.  The 
limate  is  severe,  foggy,  wet,  and  rariable  in  an  unusual 
egree.  The  sub-soil  is  so  very  porous  and  saturated 
ith  watOT,  that  tt  is  hardly  possible  to  excavate  a  cellar 
ny  where  in  the  city,  and  there  Is  the  greatest  difficulty 
1  constructing  sewers  to  carry  off  filth  and  other  im- 
uritiea.  But  the  great  drawbark  on  Petersburg  con- 
itts  in  its  little  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
ie  river,  and  its  consequent  exposure  to  the  most  dread- 
il  Inundations  These  are  generally  occasioned  by  a 
V.  or  S.  W.  wind,  accumulating  the  water  of  the  gmph 
t  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  preventing  the  free  exit 
f  the  hUter.  The  rears  ITK,  1753.  1777.  and  ISM  have 
<*en  particularly  «ustfngulshiBd  1^  these  Inundations. 
"he  last  of  these  visitatioas  was  the  most  appalling  and 
pfttructive.  The  whole  city  was  laid  und«r  water; 
bove  ft.000  Individoals  perished,  and  proper^  to  a  vast 
mount  was  destroyed. 

The  amusements  of  Petersburg  are  modified  by  the 
eligion  and  the  dlmale.  There  are  four  theatres,  and 
]aj;s  are  acted  in  Russian,  G«>rman,  French,  and  some- 
me«  English.  Tiie  actors  are  all  paid  by  government, 
nd  do  not,  in  any  degree,  depend  on  their  audiences. 
*he  perwtmft  of  the  theatres  oomprisM  about  1,200  in- 
ividuals.  During  winter  the  national  amusements  are 
ledge-driring  and  slidiug  down  artificial  elevations, 
imilar  to  those  called  in  Paris  the  MonUtgnet  Rmt$e$. 
Jl  classes  use  the  vapour  bath  :  the  public  and  private 
aths  in  the  city  are  estimated  at  about  3>V0. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  being  flat 
nd  marshy,  presents  few  rural  beauties.  The  imperial 
ktnily  have  country  residences  at  Oraniembaum,  on  the 
iulph  of  Finland.  Rammanoi  Osteof,  Peterbof,  Ciar- 
oselo,  &c.  Csarkoselo,  situated  on  the  Neva,  about 
6  m.  from  Petersburg,  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
ule,  inasmuch  as  It  stands  on  an  eminence  rising  SSO  It. 
bove  the  river ;  Paulosk,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ciarkosalo, 
( also  comiderably  elevated. 

The  palace  of  Ciarkoselo  is  reckoned  the  finest  sum. 
ler  residence  belonging  to  the  Russian  monarchs.  The 
3wn,  though  small.  Is  handsome  and  improving.    It  has 

lyceum,  with  14  professors,  a  forest  school,  and  is  the 
ap.  of  a  circ.  Paulosk  has  tfso  a  pretty  little  towri'de- 
endent  on  it.  These  have  been,  for  some  time  past, 
tvourite  resorts  of  the  citizens  of  Peterst>urg ;  and  the 
•resumption  is  that  they  will  be  more  resorted  to  now 
ban  ever,  a  railway— the  first  of  the  kind  constructed  in 
he  empire  —  having  been  opened  between  them  and  the 
apltal.  A  railway,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  intended  to 
inite  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  about  430  m.  in  length, 
ia>,  also,  been  commenced,  and  proceeded  with  to  a  coo. 
iilerable  distance.  Its  completion  will  be  of  vast  con- 
eauenoe  to  the  empire. 

We  have  consulted,  in  drawing  up  this  article,  the 
TraweU  (tf  Cotce,  the  Voyage  dt  Deu*  Francois  4am»  le 
^ord  de  t'Europe  fan  accurate  and  valuable  work), 
itorch^s  Pictmre  qf  Peteraburgk,  %e,  ;  but  we  are  princi- 
lally  indebted  to  the  excellent  account  of  the  citv  in 
ichnltsler's  work  La  Ruuie,  La  Pologne^  &c.,  p.  Ii!t7— 
01 .,  and  the  official  accounts  publishea  by  the  Russian 
X>vernment. 

Prrxaasumo,  a  town  and  river-port  of  the  United 
States  of  N.  America,  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  Appo- 
oattax.  a  trib.  of  the  James  River,  31  m.  S.  by  B. 
{ichmond :  lat.  vr>  14'  N..  long.  77^  30*  W.  Pop.,  hi 
840. 1 1 ,136.  The  town,  which  was  rebuilt,  in  1815.  after 
in  extensive  fire.  Is  regularly  laid  out,  and  comprises 
nanv  handsome  houses,  with  churches  and  other  public 
Hiildings,  including  a  masonic  hall.  Its  inhab.  carry  on 
in  active  trade  in  cotton,  fiour,  and  tobacco ;  and  it  has 
)retty  extensive  manufactures.  The  falls  of  the  river, 
;lo«e  to  the  town,  fiirnish  ample  water-power,  and  it 
lad.  in  1835,  three  cotton-mills.  six  flour-milit,  a  brass 
uid  iron  foundry,  tanneries,  oil-miUs,  Ac.  The  river 
s  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vesseb  drawing  7  ft. 
vater;  but  large  ships  unload  at  Citv  Point,  near  the 
nouth  of  the  river :  agg.  burden  of  shim  belonging  to 
he  port  In  IM9.  3,736  tons.  {Mmrr€^t  Emcffc.  qfGet^., 
imer.  ed.  iii.  535.  tEn^fc.  Amer.^  ^c.) 

PBTERSFIELD,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town.  and  par. 
>f  England,  co.  Southampton,  and  hund.  Fitich-dean, 
lear  the  JL«Idon,  15  m.  N.N.B.  Portsmouth.  Pop.  of 
Mrl.  bor.  (whidi  Includes  with  the  old  bor.  the  tithing 
>f  Sheet,  the  several  pars,  of  Buriton,  Lyp,  and  Frox* 
ield,  3  Uthinga  iMlonging  to  the  par.  of  East  Meon  and 
he  par.  of  Steep,  with  the  exception  o(  3  tithings).  hi 
1841,  5,801 ;  diUo,  of  town,  1,448.  It  is  a  small,  clean, 
»untrjr«town,  its  principal  street  crossing  the  Porta. 
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mouth  and  London  road,  nearly  at  right  angles.  Th« 
church  is  a  large  brick  structure,  with  a  low,  square 
tower :  the  living  is  a  curacy  subordinate  to  the  rectory 
of  Buriton.  The  Wesleyan. Methodists  and  Baptisuhave 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday 
schotria.  The  endowed  charity  school,  called  Churcher^ 
College,  was  founded  in  1733,  and  Aimlshes  clothing  and 
food,  with  general  and  mathematical  instruction,  to  10 
or  13  boys.  **  Petersfield  has  but  little  trade,  and  any 
consequence  which  it  possesses  arises  entirely  from  Its 
position  on  the  high  road  between  London  and  Ports- 
mouth,^ an  advantage,  however,  which  it  will  not  en- 
joy after  the  completion  of  the  Portsmouth  branch  of 
the  South-western  railway.  (Part.  Botmd.  lUp.)  The 
bor.  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  Is 
governed  by  a  Utular  mayor  and  common  council,  chosen 
annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It 
returned  3  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  richt  of  election 
being  in  the  ft«eholders  in  general  within  the  bor., 
though.  In  point  of  fkct.  It  has  been  for  many  years  a 
close  bor.  brionging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Tlie 
Reform  Act  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mems.,  and  the 
Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  electoral  limits,  so  as  to 
include  with  the  old  bor.  the  additional  pars,  and  tithings 
mentioned  above.  Regittered  electors  in  1849-50,  358. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the  N. 
div.  of  Hampshire.  Markets  on  Saturdav,  and  fortnightly 
cattle  fldrs  on  alternate  Wednesdays ;  other  £Urs,  Iklar.  5., 
July  10.,  and  Dec.  II.,  for  sheep  and  horses. 

PETERWARDEIN.  or  PETER- VARA,  the  cap. 
town  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  Austrian  empire,  on  a  scarped 
rock,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Neusatx, 
46  m.  N.W.  Belgrade.  Pop.,  with  its  suburbs,  about 
4.800,  exclusive  of  its  garrison,  which  is  usually  about 
3.000  strong,  though  there  are  barracks  adapted  for  10,000. 
Peterwardein  has  several  churches,  schools,  &c.,  and 
communicates  with  Neusatx  l>y  a  bridge  of  boats  defendtnl 
by  a  strong  t(tt  dm  font.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  gene- 
ral commandant  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier  and 
several  subordinate  military  authorities.  It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  ilcicffaewm,  and  de- 
lives  Its  present  name  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  mar- 
shalled here  the  sokUers  of  the  first  crusade,  (ffirs/.  Nat. 
Emege.j  Bergkam :  Stadej  Paget^ttc.) 

PETHERTON,  NORTH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  its  own  name,  71  m.  N  E. 
Taunton.  Areaof  par.,  11.060  acres.  Pop.,  in  1641,3.75*1. 
The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  many 
well-built  houses  and  a  spadoua  market-place.     The 

Srindpal  buildings  are,  the  par.  church,  a  handsome  edl- 
ce,  a  chapel-of-ease,  and  an  endowed  school  for  80  boys. 
The  inhab.  are  chiefiy  employed  In  retail  trade  and  agri- 
culture. A  large  com- market  was  formerly  held  here  ; 
but  it  has  kmg  since  declined  in  fkvour  of  that  held  at 
Bridgewater.  Fairs,  May  1.  and  the  Monday  before 
Nov.  U. 

PETWORTH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
rape  of  Arundel,  co.  Sussex,  hund.  RotberbrMge^  on  the 
Arun,13m.  N.N.E.  Chichester,  and  43  m.  S.W.  tendon. 
Area  of  par.,  6.140  acres :  pop..  In  1841,  8,364.  The 
streets  are  very  irregular,  but  there  are  many  well -built 
and  some  handsome  houses,  besides  a  fine  market  and 
sessions-house  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  church, 
a  neat  stone  edifice  recently  enlarged,  has  a  square  tower : 
the  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Rcre- 
mont,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  Wesleyan-Methodists 
and  Independenu  have  also  their  respective  pUoes  of 
worship,  and  there  are  various  Sunday  schools  and  a 
national  school.  Here  are  almshouses,  an  hos|^tal,  and 
a  house  of  correction  on  the  plan  of  Howard.  A  consl. 
derat^e  retail  trade  is  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry ;  but  most  of  the  Inhabs.  are  engaged 
in  agriculture.  The  Epiphany  and  Easter  quarier-ses- 
sions  for  the  W.  dIv.  of  Sussex  are  held  here,  and  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Saturdavs.    Petworth  is  one  of  the 

S tiling-places  at  elections  (or  the  W.  div.  of  the  co. 
arkets  on  Saturday ;  fairs,  Holy  Thursday,  July  89., 
and  Oct.  3. 

Close  to  the  town  Is  Petworth  House,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Egremont,  which,  both  for  the  elegance  of 
Its  exterior  and  the  sumptuousness  of  its  internal  fittings, 
may  vie  with  the  finest  mansions  of  the  English  nubility : 
the  park,  which  Is  Inclosed  by  a  wall,  18m.  in  cire.  is 
beautiiUlly  laid  out,  and  commands  many  picturesque  as 
well  as  extensive  views. 

PEZENAS  (an.  PtMcena),  a  town  of  France,  dip. 
Hirault,  cap.  cantMnear  the  Junction  of  the  Hirault  and 
Peine,  34  m.  W.S.W.  Montpelller  Pop.,  in  1846,  7.317. 
It  Is  finely  situated,  and  its  old  castle  commands  a  mag- 
nificent prospect.  Several  of  its  streets  are  wide  and 
lined  with  good  honsesi  It  has  a  handsome  par.  church, 
and  had  formerly  many  conventual  churches ;  but  one 
of  these  has  been  converted  into  a  distillery,  another 
into  an  hotel,  and  a  third  into  a  theatre  1  Pezenas  is 
the  seat  of  a  tcibunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
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comm.  coll.  It  hu  manufactures  of  woolleni,  cotton 
Btuffli  and  yarn,  Unent,  &c.  But  it  ia  prlncipnlly  cele- 
brated for  the  great  fidr,  held  here  in  September,  which 
is  attended  bv  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  S.  of  France. 
A  great  deal  of  business  is  tnen  transacted  in  wool, 
woollens, cottons,  and  other  fabrics.  {UugOt  art.  HfrauU, 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  second  city,  and  formerly  the 
cap.  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  state  Pennsylvania, 
between  Uie  Delaware  and  SchuylkilU  about  6  m.  above 
their  confluence,  80  m.  S. W.  New  York,  and  123  ra.  N.E. 
Washington;  lat.  (observatory)  39^  57/  9"  k.,  long. 
750  ic  37"  W.  Pop.  in  1860. 409.043.  The  city,  which 
is  about  4  m.  in  length  N.  to  S.,  by  about  8  ro.  in  breadth, 
is  divided  into  square  compartments  by  wide  and  well- 

BRved  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  Is 
ghted  with  gas,  and  drained  by  sewers,  which  discbarge 
themselves  into  the  Delaware.  It  is  also  admirablv  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Schuylkill,  by  means  01  some 
very  extensive  dams  and  reserrolrs  erected  at  Fair- 
mount,  near  the  city,  at  an  expense  of  432.512  dollars. 

"  There  is  a  great  air  of  neatness,  and  of  almost  pe- 
culiar cleanness  about  the  city ;  but  the  extreme  re- 
gularity of  the  streets  is  tiresome.  The  steps  of  the 
outer  stairs  of  a  great  part  of  the  houses  are  of  white 
marble,  and  the  tops  of  the  outer  railings  of  brass,  and 
both,  as  well  as  the  windows,  are  not  only  cleaned  every 
morning,  but  made  bright  with  a  degree  of  care  which  1 
never  before  witnessed.  The  streets  are  very  genowlly 
shaded  with  trees  —  a  very  desirable  luxury  in  this  hot 
climate.*'    {Stuart's  America^  i.  366.) 

The  public  buildings,  which  are  generally  constructed 
of  white  marble,  are  among  the  most  elegant  in  the  U. 
States.  The  late  United  States  Bank,  built  on  the  model 
of  the  Parthenon  ;  the  Fennsylvanian  Bank ;  the  Mint  of 
the  U.  States,  a  handsome  edifice,  with  Ionic  porticoes, 
62  ft.  in  length  on  each  frunt ;  the  Exchange,  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  comprising  a  spacious  hall 
and  news-room,  the  post-oflBce,  &c. ;  tIteGirard  Bank; 
Girard  College,  a  noble  structure,  entirely  surrounded 
with  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns  ;  Masonic  Hall. 
&c.,  are  the  buildings  most  remarkable  for  beauty  ;  but 
the  most  interesting  Is  the  State-house,  whence  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  was  promulgated,  on  the  4th 
July,  1776. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  churches  and  places 
of  public  worship,  hicluding  two  synagogues:  the  U. 

iticon 
Iding. 
..»«...  -.vJ cells; 
and  the  debtors*  prison  demand  notice.  The  Schuylkill 
is  here  crossed  by  two  wooden  bridges,  one  of  which  has 
an  entire  length  of  1.130  ft. ;  the  other  is  a  single  arch, 
and  prol>ably  the  widest  existing,  its  span  being  324  ft 

Philadelphia  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  benevolent  institutions.  On  the  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill  is  the  alms-house,  consisting  of  four  distinct 
ranges  of  building,  comprising  nearly  4,000  rooms.  The 
Peimsylvania  hpspital,  estat>lTshed  in  1752,  Is  one  of  the 
first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  buildings  f^om  E.  to  W.  is  278  ft. ;  and  de- 
tached trom  the  hospital  is  another  building  of  3  stories, 
calculated  to  accommodate  numerous  patients.  There 
are  belonging  to  the  hospital  a  valuable  anatomical  mu- 
seum, and  a  Rbrary.  In  1817,  a  handsome  building  was 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  West's  painting  of 
**  Christ  healing  the  Sick,"  which  is  a  raluable  source  of 
income  to  the  hospital.  The  U.  States  marine  asylum, 
capable  of  accommodating  400  men ;  Wills*  hospital ; 
and  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  kc ;  the  BCagdalen,  and  orphan  asylums, 
Ac,  are  establidied  upon  a  roost  liberal  scale.  The 
academies  and  leamea  institutions  are  equally  distin- 

fuished.  The  university  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  In 
755,  occupies  a  large  edifice  origtnally  built  for  the 
President  of  the  U.  States.  It  has  faculties  of  arts,  medi- 
cine, natural  science,  and  law ;  with  an  attached  Junior 
academv  and  charity  school.  Jt  has  an  excellent  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  a  considerable  library.  This 
university  is  cliiefly  distinguished  as  a  medical  school ; 
In  1840  It  had,  in  all.  555  students,  of  whom  444  were  me- 
dical There  are  here  S  other  medical  colleges,  attended 
by  about  200  students.  The  Philadelphia  library,  which 
originated  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  Incorporated  in 
1743.  occupies  an  elegant  edifice,  in  front  or  which  is 
a  statue  or  Franklin  in  white  marble.  There  are  be- 
longing to  it  a  museum,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
the  Philadelphia  library  and  the  Loganian  library,  which, 
together,  have  about  22,000  vols.  The  American  philo- 
sophical Society,  estaUished  here  in  1769,  has  a  library 
of  9,n00  vols.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting 
Agriculture  was  instituted  in  1785,  and  Ymm  asmall  library, 
a  catrinet  of  minerals,  and  a  repository  for  agricultural 
implements.  The  oldest  seminary  in  Pennsylvania  is 
th-tt  incorporated  by  William  Penn.  under  the  title  of 
Fribnds'  Public  Schools.  It  has  considerable  ftinds,  and 
lupports  a  number  of  schools,  which  give  iostrucUon  in 


the  Latin  and  Greek  languagM,  matbemaliea,  and 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  The  astronomical 
observatory  in  the  city  belongs  to  this  institution  ;  and 
It  has  an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus.  The  Athe- 
naeum, incorporated  in  1815,  has  a  library  of  5,000  volt., 
a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  medals,  and  upon  its  tables  ar« 
to  be  found  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,anda  numerous  collection  of  Amerioaa 
and  European  magaxines.  The  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  has  a  ^ood  cabinet,  and  a  library  or  5.000  vols. } 
the  Pennsylvanu  Historical  Society,  and  the  Franklin 
Institute,  have  both  published  valuable  transactions. 
There  are  several  good  theatres  and  excellent  market- 
houses  :  the  markets  are,  perhnps,  the  best  supplied  of 
any  in  the  U.  Slates. 

Philadelphia  is  distinguished  as  a  manufiMrturiog  dty, 
baring  shot,  nail,  cotton,  paper,  rope,  glass.  &c.,  manu- 
factories, with  numerous  printing-offices,  marble  works, 
tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  &c  ;  and  is  Inferior  only 
to  N.  York,  N.  Orleans,  and  Boston  in  the  extent  of  Ite 
commerce.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  double  port :  that 
on  the  Schuylkill,  being  the  shallowest,  is  the  grand 
d6p6t  for  the  vast  quantities  of  coal  brou^t  from  the 
Interior;  while  the  other,  on  the  Delaware,  having 
water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  merchantmen  dose 
by  the  quays,  is  exdusirely  resorted  to  by  the  shipping 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  dty  communicates  by 
numerous  canals  and  railroads  with  the  interior  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  states  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
value  of  the  imports  fhmi  foreign  countries  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  10  to  13  million  dollars  a  year ;  but  the 
Srindpal  business  of  the  port  Is  its  coasting  trade  with 
Tew  York.  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other  American 
dties,  which  she  supplies  with  various  descriptions  of 
manufactured  goods,  flour,  and  provisions.  At  an  average 
ttom  200,000  to  350,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  the  dty ;  and  it  is  also  a  great  mart  for  the 
export  of  beef,  butter,  salt,  &c. 
We  subjoin — 

An  Account  of  (he  Value  of  the  Im{>orts  inio  Philadelphia, 
and  of  the  Duties  accruing  on  the  same  in  the  under* 
mentioned  Years. 


Yean. 

Value  orimports. 

Dntiei. 

1830 

f9.*«5,«93 

$3,537,516 

1831 

11,673,755 

4,37«,5«5 

183« 

10,018.195 

9.500,t9S 

1833 

11,153.757 

X,985.095 

1831 

10,6X6.078 

«.l  10.477 

1835 

ll,86«..^«9 

t.soi.esi 

1836 

16.1I6,6S5 

8,146.458 

1837 

10.1.'K>,K38 

l,$3t0.99S 

1838 

10,417.815 

a.109.965 

1839 

14,753.589 

«.884,9»i4 

1810 

8.6'/1,48f 

1.517.W6 

1811 

9.9tH,598 

1,983.681 

181« 

6.WI.I77 

l.K19,84« 

1813 

4,91 6 A^5 

1,437,837 

1844 

R.4IU.864 

S.98 1.573 

1845 

7.4yi,497 

S^^70.5I5 

1H46 

8,34)8,615 

S.60H,lt63 

1847 

IS.  145.937 

«,9«4,74i 

1848 

_— 

iej62,WS 

1849 

10,645,500 

Account  of  the  Exports  of  Flour  and  Com  from  Phila- 
delphia during  each  of  the  8  Years  ending  with  184H. 


Yeart.  WbMt  Fhrnr. 

Ky  Plow. 

CoraBlMl. 

Wb«tt. 

Corn. 

BbU, 

BUt. 

M/«. 

Bmakda. 

OMMt. 

1841 

195A55 

26.886 

10«,8<S 

56,571 

ilO.Mfi 

I84X 

161,866 

W.530 

97 .884 

87.953 

83.;  7  J 

1843 

1«8,6I7 

«»3 

106.484 

3V,«35 

74,6ia 

1844 

196.433 

«l,904 

101  ..t56 

93.375 

llU,fi6H 

1845 

901,956 

17,096 

115,101 

•6.098 

1V9,25C 

1846 

366,610 

19.730 

141,857 

945,136 

S79,8W 

1817 

4«0,684 

«0,407 

300rt51 

5835.18 

1,109,210 

1818 

179,507 

15,537 

140/)I4 

207,099 

817j05ll 

The  shipping,  as  well  as  ttie  trade  of  PhlladelDhla,'hM 
increased  rery  rapidly.  During  the  year  ended  SOth 
June,  1849,  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  vessds  beloof  ing 
to  the  port  amounted  to  188,087  tons.  In  1849,  the  value 
of  the  native  produce  exported  to  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  4350,872  doll.  There  were.  In  1850,  47 
banks  and  5  branches  in  Pennsylvania,  with  an  agg.  can. 
of  17,182,174  doll.  Of  these,  about  a  third  belong  to  the 
dty. 

For  munidpal  purposes,  Philadelphia  is  divided  Into 
six  wards,  or  districts,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a 
recorder,  15  aldermen,  and  a  select  and  common  conndl, 
annually  chosen  by  the  dtisens.  The  mayor's  court  has 
the  same  Jurisdiction  as  the  county  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  The  dty  sends  seven  r  pret entatiree  and  two 
senators  to  the  state  legislature. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  in  IGBl. 
The  first  Congress  of  the  Union  was  ht-ld  here  In  1774, 
aud  in  1776  the  Declaration  of  Independence  issued  flrom 
its  press.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British  In  1777  and 
1778.  It  continued  from  the  last-mentioned  year  down 
to  1800,  to  be  the  cap.  of  the  Union.    (Ummff'g  Emq^, 
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raeucf  are  pretty  generally  used  in  hotbandry.  Rice  is 
the  chief  topport  of  the  pop.,  and  hence  is  raised  in  large 
Quantities  tnrougboat  the  group,  the  marshy  nature  of 
tne  counu7  in  many  parts  being  nrourable  to  its  cultiva. 
tion.  In  other  districts,  howerer,  upland  rice  is  culti- 
vated. The  sugar-cane  is  raised  on  the  great  plain  of 
Pampanga  and  in  the  island  of  Fanay :  the  mode  of  ex* 
tracting  the  sugar  is  defective,  but  the  sugar  is  excellent ; 
its  culture  is  also  rapidly  extending,  and  it  now  forms  by 
far  the  most  important  article  of  export  flrom  the  Philip- 
pines. Tobacco  grows  wdl,  and  might  be  produced  on  a 
very  extensive  scale ;  but  its  growth  is  limited,  from  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  in  which  form  alone  tobacco  is  ex- 
ported,  being  a  government  monopoly.  Indigo,  also,  u 
pretty  extensively  cultivated,  but  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  Benffal.  Sapan  wood  constitutes  the  chief  timber 
of  the  hilly  districts,  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
China.  The  coflbe-plant  was  introduced  by  the  Spa- 
niards at  the  close  of  the  last  centurv,  and  grows  wild  on 
the  W.  side  of  Luson,  though  not  in  the  other  islands. 
The  coflTee  exported  from  Manilla  is  almost  wholly  pro- 
cured A-om  these  wild  plants,  and  Is  alleged  to  be  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Bourbon  or  the  Mauritius.  The  banana 
is  found  on  nearly  all  tlie  islands,  and  hemp  is  produced 
very  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manilla,  as 
well  as  in  Fanay  and  Zebre,  Aimishing  materials  both 
for  cordage  and  a  strong  coarse  cloth  woven  by  the  Ma- 
lays. (Meyen^  11.279.)  Excellent  sago  grows  in  most 
parts  of  Luson,  and  the  cocoa-nut,  which  was  introduced 
nrom  Guatimala,  is  very  abundant,  and  superior  in  qua- 
lity evert  to  that  of  Peru.  The  shrub-cotton  {gotsypmm 
herbaeewm)  thrives  well ;  but,  owing  to  some  imperfec- 
tion in  the  mode  of  brraking  the  pod,  the  cotton  is  of 
inferior  quality,  and  little  is  exportucd.  Ciimamon,  the 
betel-pepper,  and  the  dove-tree  are  found  wild  in  manv 
of  the  islands,  and  the  bread-friiit,  mango,  and  thaddock 
are  raised  very  abundantly  and  with  little  labour.  The 
other  fruit-trees  are  few  in  numtwr  and  of  very  indiflferent 
quality.  The  mountains  produce  excellent  timber  for 
building  both  booses  and  snips ;  and  the  bamboos,  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  houses  of  the  Malays,  are  very 
long,  some  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  The  fauna 
of  the  Philippines  comprises  buflUoec  of  uncommon  site 
and  strength,  a  small,  but  hardy,  breed  of  horses,  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  Roats,  pigs^  and  a  few  sheep, 
with  immense  numbers  of  ducks  and  fowls  both  wild  and 
domestic.  Land-torioises  are  plentiftil  in  most  of  the 
Islands,  and  their  shells  constitute  an  important  article 
among  the  exports.  There  are  no  beasts  of  prey  ;  but 
cajrmans  are  round  in  most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
are  particularly  numerous  in  the  Laguna  de  Bahia. 
Among  the  birds  may  be  noticed  the  swallows  which 
supply  the  edible  nests.  Fish  abound  on  the  coasts,  and 
the  native  fishermen  are  equally  experi  with  the  <^er 
Islanders  of  the  E.  Archipelago.  Pearl-i^ters  also  are 
found  in  large  quantities,  and  the  shelb  are  exported  to 
China.  The  sea-slug,  or  Mothuria,  is  also  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

Manttfaetmres  are  of  very  little  importance.  The  plait- 
ing of  straw  and  chips  of  wood  into  fiats,  cigar-cases  and 
matting  is  carried  on  prettv  extensively,  and  the  hats  are 
highly  prized  by  the  Spaniards.  Domestic  weaving  oc- 
cupies most  of  the  females ;  and  cotton  cloth  was  till 
recentlv  an  article  of  Export  to  Mexico.  Considerable 
quantities  of  earthenware  are  made  in  Luzon,  but  of 
very  inferior  quality  to  that  of  China.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  is  a  government  monopoly ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mfifen,  11.  911.,  the  royal  manufn^onr  at  Manilla 
employs  about  2,000  persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
females. 

CSMfsmtfrer.— Considering  the  great  fertility  and  varied 
productions  of  the  Fbilippines,  and  their  peculiarly 
nvounible  situation  for  carrying  on  commerce,  the  limited 
extent  of  their  trade,  even  with  its  late  increase,  may  ex- 
cite surprise.  This,  however.  Is  entirely  a  consequence 
of  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  which 
persevered  until  very  recently  in  exduding  ail  foreign 
ships  from  the  ports  of  the  Philippines,  confining  the 
trade  between  them  and  Mexico  ana  South  America  to  a 
single  ship  I  Even  ships  and  settlers  flrom  China  were 
excluded.  **  Provisions,"  says  La  P^rouse,  "  of  all  kinds 
are  in  the  greatest  abundance  here,  and  extremely  cheap ; 
but  clothing,  European  hardware,  and  furniture,  bear  an 
excessively  high  price.  The  want  of  competition,  toge- 
ther with  prohibitions  and  restraints  of  every  kind  Uld 
on  commerce,  render  the  productionsAnd  merchandise  of 
India  and  China  at  least  as  dear  as  Europe  I"  Happily, 
however,  this  miserable  policy,  the  elfrcts  of  which  have 
been  admirably  depicted  by  M.  de  la  P<roose,  has  been 
materially  momfied  within  the  last  few  vears.  The  events 
of  the  late  war  destroyed  for  ever  the  old  colonial  svstem 
of  Spain ;  and  the  ships  of  all  nations  are  now  tteny  ad- 
mitted into  Manilla  and  the  other  ports  in  the  Philip- 
pines. An  unprecedented  stimulus  nas,  in  consequence, 
been  given  to  all  sorts  of  industry ;  and  its  progress  will, 
no  doubt,  become  more  rapid,  according  as  a  wider  ex- 
perience and  acquaintance  with  foreigners  makes  the 


natives  better  aware  of  the  advantages  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  disabuses  them  of  the  pr^udioes  of 
which  they  nave  heea  so  long  the  slaves. 

In  1837,  among  other  articles  exported  firom  Manilla, 
were 823,183  piculs  (about  13,250  tons)  sugar;  59.457  pic. 
hemp;  126,003  coyangsrice;  4.598  boxes  cigars,  wttli 
considerable  quanUtles  of  indigo,  hempen  doth,  sapas 
wood,  and  a  great  number  of  other  artides ;  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  amounting  in  the  course  of  that  year 
to  above  ttpo  million  dollars.  Cotton  manufactured  goods 
constitute  the  great  article  of  import.  The  foreign  trade 
of  the  islands  centres  almost  entirely  in  Manilla,  which 
see.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  port  in  the  Phflippines  to 
which  either  Spuiish  ships  to  or  from  Europe  and  foreign 
vessels  generally  are  allowed  to  trade ;  but  Spanish  vee- 
seb  trading  with  China  and  Singapore,  may  proceed  to 
the  outports  of  Pangasinau,  Ylvers,  and  other  places,  to 
take  on  board  their  outward-bound  cargoes.  (5er  Ma- 
nilla.) 

The  popvtation  of  the  Philippines  Is  extremely  va- 
rious ;  and.  Independently  of  foreign  settlers,  the  natives 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  tribes,  partly  of 
Malay,  partly  of  Papuan  origin,  and  speaking  several 
distinct  umguages  or  dialects.  Some  of  the  natives  still 
adhere  to  the  polytheism  they  professed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  a  large  proportion  have 
been  converted  to  the  Catholic  fiaitn.  which,  indeed,  ia 
the  common  bond  l)etween  them  and  their  new  masters 
and  the  principal  means  by  which  the  latter  have  so  long 
been  able  to  mainuhi  their  ascendancy.  The  natives 
are  said  to  be  the  most  active,  bold,  and  energetic  of  anv 
belonging  to  the  B.  Archipelago.  **  These  people,'* 
says  H.  de  la  P6rouse, "  appear  m  no  respect  Inferior  to 
those  of  Europe.  They  cultivate  the  earth  like  men  of 
understanding;  are  carpenters,  Joiners,  smiths,  gold- 
smiths, weavers,  masons,  &c.  I  hare  walked  through 
their  villages,  and  found  them  kind,  hospitable,  and 
communicative ;  and  though  the  Spaniards  speak  of  them 
and  treat  them  with  contempt,  I  perceived  that  the  vices 
with  which  they  are  charged,  ought  rather  to  he  imputed 
to  the  colonial  government.**  (Voyaget  chap.  15.)  The 
people  here  described,  however,  are  ttie  Malays,  who 
nave  pretty  generallv  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  are  treated  as  fno  sub- 
jects, and  allowed  to  be  prcmrictors  of  land;  the  Pa- 
puans, who  chiefiy  occupy  the  higher  parts  of  the  country 
and  less  frequented  islands,  are  miserable  savages,  inca- 
pable of  dvllisation,  and  avoiding  all  communication 
with  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  population  cotniirises 
European  and  Creole  Spaniards,  Spanish  and  Indian 
mestlsM,  Mohammeduis  from  the  E.  Indies,  and  Chi- 
nese. The  Spaniards,  however,  do  not,  perhaps,  exceed 
4,000  or  5,000. 

The  $eiU  qf  government  is  at  Manilla,  the  residence  of 
the  captain-general  of  the  Philippines ;  but  there  are 
lieutenant-governors  in  the  n)p«t  important  of  the  otlier 
Islands,  and  alcaldes  in  each  of  the  provs.,  which  also 
are  subdivided  into  pmebloi^  bavhig  their  separate  In- 
tendants.  The  revenues  of  the  Philippines  are  prind- 
pally  derived  flrom  ad  valorem  duties  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  from  a  capitation  tax.  and  the  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly. Foreign  commodities,  imported  in  foreign 
vessels,  pay  14  per  cent.,  and  In  national  vessels  from  7 
to  9  per  cent. ;  out  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  wines 
of  all  sorts,  except  Champagne,  pay  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.,  according  as  they  are  brought  hi  native  or  fo- 
reign bottoms.  Spanish  products.  Imported  by  Spanish 
vessels,  pay  3,  and,  by  foreign  vessels,  8  per  cent.  Ex- 
ports (in  which  are  comprised  commodities  produced  In 
the  island,  and  imports  f^om  foreign  countries  for  con« 
sumption)  pay  from  1  to  U  per  cent,  ad  wUorem^  by 
Spanish,  but  flrom  2  to  3  by  foreign  ships.  Tobacco, 
however,  and  hempen  rope,  made  at  Manilla,  may  be 
exported  free  of  duty.  Spaniards  mav  export  rice 
tree  of  duty ;  but  foreigners  are  diarged  4|  per  cent. 
The  capitation  tax,  or  annual  tribute.  Is  diarged  at  cer- 
tain rates  on  all  the  inhabs.  except  Eurcqiean  mestlsos. 
The  Caiinese,  who  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the 
shopkeepers,  traders,  mechanics,  coolies,  and  bousdiold 
servants  are  divided  into  four  classes,  paying  rates,  va- 
rying firom  12  doll.  6  rs.  to  120  doU.  6  rs.,  to  whieh 
they  are  subject  f^om  the  age  of  16  to  60 ;  but  no  Chi 
nese  is  allowed  to  settle  on  the  islands  after  the  ace  o1 
40  years.  Chinese  and  Indian  mestlsos  pay  1  doU.  3 
rs.  annually,  f^om  the  time  of  puberty  tUl  death,  and 
Indians  of  both  sexesn^  5  rs.  6  gr.  each,  during 
the  same  period.  The  number  of  tribute  payers 
amounted,  in  1887,  to  1^05,142,  of  whom  901324  be- 
longed  to  the  17  provs.  comprised  In  the  Island  of 
Luson.  The  army  conslsU  of  about  7.000  men,  of  whom 
only  700  are  Spaniards,  and  the  rest  Malays.  The  ca- 
valry are  chiefiy  European ;  but  the  Malays  are  said  to 
he  good  soldiers,  ana  occupy  most  of  the  fortresses  in 
Luzon. 

The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1511, 
but  were  not  claimed  by  the  Spanish  till  1565,  soon  after 
which  Manilla  was  constituted  the  cap.  of  their  posses 
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cburcb:  la  tha  canln  o(  tha  iqiiva  an  um  bmua  E.    PIlUu  b  proparlj  Iba  laa.pori  of  Koulfiliarf  and 

Fimtaa  palaa.  id  imtnlahad'SiX/'of  ilnr!^  ahljSEi't"           °  cunMquawa,  (arttlr  froquaoud  bjr 
«liin,da>l(MdbjVI«i»U.laiwwa>iiTen«riDto;     FIL^SM,  alo*no(BiibaDili.ciip  drc  FIIhh,  on  tha 

io[itaiiliHl.Ceinailo.P*nBaElvw.(lc.:bu(  Ukh  Pnna.'    Pm.  IdImo.  «na.     li  ii  ma  or  iha  h>u 


IB.V9.     Ii  ii  bulli  upon  u  Uolaud  amlnanca.  nuM  Inlo  dullsm :  lu  tawari.  bovaiar.  tboofh  » 

ta  DolblBi RDvUbla  In  tu  bullu<OE>!  but  ii  i>  longatanuk  afnobUIV.  majbauand  Id  llanodam 

at  tlie  eDoU(uaui  couaur.    Tba'  rt/rsa  maMrt,  flcn,  and  of  ana  of  tha  *nm  nubka  l"'>^**  '■>  Bnropa 

■al  odlRoa.    It  b  a  Mikop'a  aaa  j  bui.  from  Iba  Flonu*.  wflblari*  tmt  •tanH  i  Iba  rtiar  IT amhanliai 

■((tiillaa  paid  to  H  b*  tlaaalal  wrilan,  and  tha  ollb  aliiiM  qii*T>J  "^  >  ■»wl.  tba  Ltmf-irmt.  nbkl 

I  dT  anr  Taatin  ot  HHlaulR.  It  wu  aiMantlT  a  ntanda  alona  both  lu  bankh  baa  a  inoat  malaalk  appaar 


KKRlNa.  a  nukH-Mwii  and  par.  Bt  Bnilaad. 
ng  CD.  York,  W.  dir.  of  aap.  FMartni-CTtba. 
S.  (Ida  at  lbaE|liKiliaiin,Um.S.W.VbUbr, 
m.  M  S.  Vork.    kna  o(  par..  Indadlaf  t  lown- 

a.TfinamH-  imi.  MtA^MhiBfn  IMk.1.iaM.    Tha 


grau-arewn  nuara.  al  Uke  N-  aoflla  or  tba  city, 
maikabk  bulldlngi  —  tba  catbadnl.  bapUUsrl, 

Iba  111b  ealurr.  and  prlndpaUr  iBIcnatiBi  laaapad- 
mn  ol  Iba  urfa  Ibao  pnTdant  In  ItalT.  lu  Uaglh  I* 
»r  ft.,  bnadtb  l<S  It.  I  and  II  baaafroBl  t«r  ft  In  halfbt. 
iBIanilbttli  dItIM  Into  S  aUaa  bf  ninulaUd  »• 


iumia  of  CorlothlaD  ot  Conpoalw  anUtadDra  g  and  « 

ffi^^lpport  udllHIca]  eupola.  Than  an  aova  baaa- 
d  alMrt,  )  nafiJlcaiit  bnna  Ag«n  »llk  Mdimcai 
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In  relief  by  John  of  Bologna,  and  many  fine  paintingt 
and  bas-relieb  by  some  of  the  first  Italian  masters.  But 
incongrutties  are  numerous :  **  The  marble  pulpit  la  sup- 
ported by  a  naked  figure  of  most  gross  design  ;  Baccha- 
nals and  Meleager's  bunt  are  encrusted  on  the  walls ;  an 
ancient  statue  of  Mars  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
St.  Potitus ;  and  the  heads  of  satjrrs  are  carved  on  a  car- 
dinal's tomb  I "  {Forsjftk.)  Among  the  80  other  churches 
are  many  which  can  boast  of  rare  works  of  art.  The  bap- 
tistery, opposite  the  cathedral,  was  built  between  UG3 
and  1154,  when  Pisa  was  so  populous  and  rich,  that  a  vo- 
luntary contribution  of  one  florin  f^oro  each  fiunilr  is  said 
to  have  sufficed  to  pay  for  iU  erection.  This  building  is 
an  immense  polygon,  above  160  feet  in  diameter  and  176 
In  height,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  a  cone  terminated 
by  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  exterior  is  of  marble,  and  the  interior  is  hand9ome ; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Woods,  the  building  wants  finish, 
and  is  not  altogether  well  proportioned.  The  famous 
CampaniU,  or  Leaning  Tower,  is  an  edifice  of  little  actual 
beauty,  but  rendered  extraordinary  by  its  inclination  from 
tiie  perpendicular.  It  was  begun  about  1174,  but  not 
finished  till  the  middle  of  the  14th  century :  it  consists  of 
8  concentric  walls,  each  2  ft.  thick,  the  diameter  of  the 
circular  well  in  the  centre  being  32  ft. :  it  is  8  stories,  or 
190  ft.,  in  hei^t,  with  outside  galieriet  projecting  7  ft. 
The  topmost  story  overhangs  the  base  on  one  side  about 
15ft.;  and  to  a  spectator  looking  down  f^om  the  top,  the 
efltBCt  is  terrific ;  though,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  still 
10  ft.  within  the  base,  it  is  perfectly  safe.  The  view 
fh>m  the  summit  is  alike  extensive  and  beautiful.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  inclination  is  not 
accidental,  but  intentional,  and  that  it  was  so  constructed 
originally  ;  but  the  more  probable  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  the  foundation. 
The  observatory  and  baptistery  have  also  a  slight  in- 
clination, which  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

The  coifHw  iontOt  or  cemetery,  is  the  most  beautiful 
edifice  at  Fisa.  and  unique  in  its  kind.  It  is  an  oblong 
or  rhomboidal  court,  383  ft.  in  length,  bv  127  ft.  In 
breadth,  surrounded  by  arcades  of  white  marble,  adorned 
with  ancient  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  bas-reliefs, 
busts,  and  other  sculptures  ;  and  the  walls  covered  with 
ft-esco-palntlngs,  &c.  by  the  earliest  Italian  masters.  In 
its  centre  is  an  enormous  mound  of  earth,  said  to  have 
been  brought  thither  fVom  Palestine  during  the  crusades, 
and  formerly  used  as  a  burial  ground.  Pisa  has  a  grand 
ducal  residence,  and  several  other  palaces,  which,  with 
the  nobility's  club-house  and  bank,  are  fine  buildings : 
the  3  bridges  are  handsome  ;  and  the  hospitals,  theatre, 
modem  aqueduct  4  m.  in  length,  &c.,  are  well  adapted 
to  their  purposes.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  exist, 
as  those  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caldacolli,  of  the  kapoea$u» 
turn,  ftc,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  Nero, 
but  especially  a  sudatorium^  or  vapour-bath,  near  the 
Lucca  gate.  About  3|  m.  distant,  on  the  Lucca  road, 
are  the  Bagni  de  Pi$a^  supposed  to  be  the  baths  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  stiU  frequented  by 
numerous  visiters. 

Pisa  has  a  university,  formerly  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  and  remarki^le  for  Its  tolerance ;  its  de- 
grees, except  In  divinity  and  canon  law,  being  attainable 
Dv  persons  of  all  creeds.  It  is  still  the  head  university 
of  Tuscany  ;  and,  in  1836,  had  545  students,  355  in  Juris- 
prudence, 173  in  medicine  and  surgery,  89  in  physical 
and  nuithematical  sciences,  and  26  in  theology.  Its  li- 
brary comprises  55,000  vols. ;  and  attached  tolt  are  the 
Ferdinand  College,  a  fine  botanic  garden,  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  chemical  laboratory,  and  observatory. 
This  universify  was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  civil  law  ;  though  there  be  no  good  foundation 
for  the  common  story  that  this  revival  was  a  consequence 
of  the  Pisans  having  found  a  copy  of  the  Paiidects 
among  the  spoils  of  Amalphi,  sacked  by  them  in  1140. 
The  university  has  had  many  illustrious  names  in  the 
roll  of  her  processors,  including,  among  others,  Galileo, 
Torricelll,  Kedi,  Malplghi,  Thomas  Dempeter,  Borelll, 
Castolli,  Gronovius,  &c.  Besides  the  university,  Pisa 
has  an  q)isoon«l  seminary,  with  about  80  students,  several 
conventual  female  schools,  normal  and  Lancastrian 
•cbools,  ftc;  and  Is  an  archbishop's  see.  Its  maau- 
factores,  which  are  unimportant,  consist  chiefly  of  soi^k 
white  lekU  vitriol,  glass,  and  a  few  other  articles ;  and 
Its  trade  Ysu  sunk  fa  proportion  to  the  rise  of  Uiat  of 
Lechom.  The  city  is  connected  by  navigable  canaU 
both  with  Leghorn  and  the  Serchio  ;  but  it  is  a  curlooi 
Ikct  that  no  vestige  can  now  be  found  of  its  ancient  port 
or  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  though.  In  the 
13th  century,  it  accommodated  large  fleets.  This  sin- 
gular result  Is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
a  change  in  the  course  and  embotichure  of  the  Amo. 

Pisa  derives  some  advantage  ftt>m  its  being  the 
winter  resort  of  the  grand  duke  and  of  the  Tuscan 
court,  as  well  as  of  numerous  invalids,  attracted  thither 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  On  the  shore  near  tlie 
city,  amidst  an  extensive  forest  of  Islcx,  is  a  farm  be- 
longing to  the  grand  duke,  where  a  numlMr  of  oamela 
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have  been  reared,  it  Is  said,  ft-om  the  thne  of  the  cru- 
sades ;  and  whence  most  of  the  zoological  collecUooa  In 
Europe  are  supplied  with  these  animals. 

Morals  seem  to  be  at  a  lower  ebb  in  this,  than  even  \m 
most  other  Italian  cities.  According  to  Kmond,  idle- 
ness. Ignorance,  and  profligncy,  form  the  genvsl  charac- 
ter of  tne  inhab.  Every  day  one  hears  disgusting  stories  of 
meanness  and  dirty  artirtoe  in  every  transaction  of  Uf<v 
Foreigners  cannot  hire  a  house,  or  make  a  bari^in  of  any 
sort,  without  being  cheated.  Moat  of  the  ladies  have 
their  cavalieri  tervienti. 

Most  writers  attribute  the  foundation  of  thia  fAXj  to 
colonists  from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus  soon  afto'  the 
TrotJan  war. 

" AlphMB  A  origiDC  P\am 

Uits  EtratM  •olo.''  Mmeid,  Ub.  s.  v.  179.    ' 

It  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  its  port  was.  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  an  important  naval  station.  It  did  not, 
however,  attain  to  any  great  distinction  till  the  1 0th  cm- 
tury,  when  It  took  the  lead  among  the  commercial  re- 
publics of  Italy.  lu  the  11th  century,  its  fleet  of  gaileya 
maintained  a  superiority  in  the  Medtterranesn,  com- 
manding the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Bar- 
bary,  and  assisting  the  French  In  the  crusades.  But  in 
the  13th  century,  a  struggle  commenced  witti  Genoa, 
which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  ended  in  the  total  ruin  or 
the  Pisans.  The  latter  were  defeated  near  the  Island  of 
Meloriji,  In  1284,  in  a  great  naval  engagement  by  the 
Genoese,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet, 
and  above  16,000  men  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  Piaa 
subsequently  became  the  prey  of  various  petty  tyrants, 
and  was  finally  united  to  Florence  in  1406. 

Galileo,  so  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  for  the  persecution  to  whicb 
they  exposed  him.  was  a  native  of  Fi&a.  He  was  bora 
here  on  tlie  15th  February,  1564.  {Eustace,  Hi. 440— 461.; 
WooiTb  LetUrt  of  an  Architect,  11.  393—398.  :  MaOkew*  i 
WiUiams  ;  Portytk ;  Conder*$  Italy,  iii.  1—20.) 

PISTOJ  A  (an.  Pistoria),ik  city  of  Central  Italy,  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  prov.  Florence,  on  the  Ombrone,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
20  m.  N.W.  Florence.  Pop.  in  1845,  12.387.  It  is  be- 
tween 2  and  8  m.  in  circuit ;  Is  surrounded  by  ^d  walla 
said  to  have  been  originally  constructed  by  Desideriaa, 
the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  is  ftirther  defended 
by  a  citadel  built  In  1252.  It  is  clean,  handsome,  and 
well  built,  with  unusuwUy  broad  streets,  and  many  ca- 
rious and  splendid  edifices ;  but,  like  many  other  Italian 
towns.  Is  dull,  monotonous,  and  silent  Its  cathedral  is 
in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  that  of  Pisa  and  that 
of  Luoca,  but  inferior  to  either ;  it  has,  however,  some 
Interesting  monuments.  The  baptistery,  constructed  bf 
Andrea  Pisano,  In  1337,  is  a  small  and  handsome  octa- 
gonal Gothic  edifice.  Several  of  the  inferior  chorcbet 
are  remarkable  for  their  style  of  architecture  or  worka 
of  art ;  and  the  court-house  is  a  fine  old  building,  in- 
stead of  the  suppressed  Jesuits'  college,  there  Is  a  semi- 
nary for  priests ;  and  a  large  hospital  is  kept  in  good 
order. 

Pistoja  h.-is  a  well-supplied  market,  a  mnaeum,  two 
small  public  libraries,  a  large  theatre,  assembly  rooma, 
and  a  race-ground.  Provisions  are  cheap  and  good  ;  the 
climate  is  cool  and  healthy ;  and  the  city  is  the  residence 
of  many  noble  and  respectable  families.  The  manufac- 
tures,  which  are  on  a  small  scale,  include  silk  twist, 
straw  hats,  paper,  musknt  barrels,  cutlery,  nails,  iron 
wire,  &C. ;  and  near  the  ci^  are  some  tolerably  extensive 
iron,  works. 

Pistoja  is  with  Prato  a  bishop*s  see,  and  has  an  epia- 
copal  college,  a  superior  private  lyceum,  with  normal, 
girls*.  Lancastrian,  and  various  inferior  schools.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  cap.  of  a  republic,  which  became 
subject  to  Florence  about  the  same  time  wich  Hae. 
{RampoUi:  Bowrhtg'i  Report j  Comder't  ItaiM.) 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND.    &v  Poltnuu. 

PITTBNWEEM,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  sea- 
port  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shores  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  26|  m.  N.E.  by  N.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  In  1841, 
1 ,309.  It  wa«  created  a  bor.  in  1637.  and  bears  the  marks 
of  antloulty  aud  decay.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church, 
tne  Episcopalians  and  the  Relief  Synod  have  each  a 
chapel.  Pittenweem  has  a  small  harnour ;  but  the  only 
business  connected  with  it  Is  that  of  fishing  to  a  limited 
extent.  Here  are  tlie  remains  of  a  monastery  of  Aufos- 
Une  Friars.    Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy, 

**  Ths  tcovfgc  of  taiipoctan,  0m  twrcv  sf  ^sscks,* 

was  bom  here  in  1721. 

Pittenweem  unites  with  St.  Andrew's,  the  two  An- 
struthers,  Crail,  Cupar,  and  Kilrenny,  in  sending  1  mem. 
to  the  U.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  this  bor.  in  1849- 
SO,  44.  Corporation  revenue,  1848-9,  6661.  Number  of 
councillors,  24. 

PITTSBURG,  a  city  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  Ame- 
rica,  state  Pennsylvania,  whose  extensive  Iron-worka 
have  made  It  be  called  the  Birmingham  of  America,  on 
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,  irlU(ibt  plH>  of  bB<  tMmn  th*  AlkfluTilDd 

iliiiMiinlHK  vlunlbriHrlnnniHItDtonii  UhOMd, 
U  a.  W,  Ii}  N.  PkJIuMpbU,  uid  KK  m.  N.E.  Ctuda^ 

ra  IbHum  th*  town  of  AllegbHnj.  _     _ _.  __ 

on^fatlk^  uid  otbar  luburba,  Ibc  pafi.  Ln  ISaO  pra'"^' 
i«<dt  60.000.     Tba  i:\tj  ii  of  4  tTUurulAr  thlpc, 

Dioki  of  tha  dlffrtent  worki  hu  flttn  to  Ihe  h<Hi 

n  vichuige,  injuulfic-lbuiiM.  tut*  poiluatlarr.  dil 

an^lnf  ««ubUahin«iit«»  thawntmiuDlTnflltjor  I 

uuukiM  barrvk*.  AC-,  an  *rta  of  SI  tcrai.l  and 
buildiau  bahHclDK  to  tha  PLiUbun  bifti  aclwol,  two 
iheuLo^lcot  acadanM.  and  a  public  libr"- 

•llEu'tubUinliSo 
mwctad  n«  oolf  a 

I  -ith  Pblladcl^.  aDd  ttbn'r    ■ 
ADIaMovil  Baographlral  poalUc 


J^^^JJ 


'««.  Btpackallf  of  t)H>*a  « 

'1.000  UBi  ■  7>ar  of  f\t  Iran  prodocad  In  Iba  f tdoTh^ 
Mm,  alu,  at*  lerr  aiMulTa  fitm  wnrka,  wMk  worM 
Hiheiiradiullaaiifuaaiii-aailiMindoU — ' '-" — 

be  HB.  Bhip'balldlnr,  ■aoaclallr  af  lU 
laTliulion  d!  ib>  Ohb,  WmliMit^,  and 


« till  int,  £<•  wEicb 

•Head  tn  IndaMrr,  vaalth,  and  punilatlDn. 
BrlUah  and  Colonial  fona.  andaCeDanl  K 

It  cl». '(SWin-f  *i!^cn,^!^'nlL™!!m^ 
ac.  rfOai.  Amat.  ad.  iU.  «l  I . ;  EacfcL  Amrr.  I  Ojl- 

PLASBNbU'.  a  rartlkd  la- 

br  B.  Bada|«^  and  I»d  p., 

™fdln.  (Tlliaano.  d.m.  ir- 

uadadV.andB.tir  bifli  b  bf 

de/Wal.  andw^l-paitd  u  u, 

udiict  of  M  arclHa.  wbUT >«..,.._„„_.  „jn. 
1  aprlnU  oDKtlin  of  aaUwdOai.  TtH  cMbadnl. 
tpoaam   Gocbk  itiactnrv,  la  not  onpAatadi    tb« 

L«  aianulhctniaa  qmprfao  katHr,  bata.  waallcD,  Unsi^ 
1  haaapan  clothijand  tba  anrrouBdlDi  plain,  or  a»iUa. 
iimmHTfaRlla,  prntadni  laifa  i|iiawlHii  or  (nla, 

'li'iiiiir'li  Itiiiiali  nm  Ihi  (iiiHiTirfa  nnliii  ITmaai.  la 
ind.  bj  tba  DDDinni  atl4iiltlaa  laoid  In  It,  U  ba  of 
Bo4a  oriatn.  Tba  pnaant  dBv,  bowevar,  vaa  bolh 
>T  lb*  ad  o(  tha  lltt  ttatawj,  b*  Alabonaa  IZ.  tt 
itUa.  tt  vai  tDfnarl*  poaaataed  or  na  own  lorda, 
IfaTallUa  toadndni  bo^  hlMBL  tt  OH  OBllad  to 

^'/ssBV.aTJIhcaof  BfOnl.ontbaHeofMfilTar, 

'Ids  baon  tba  acana  of  tha  fnai  vtcurf  (ilnad  br 


PLATA,  LA,  (SEPUBLIC  OP).  Ais 
Lord  (Umo  Cotonal)  Clin,  an  ttia  nd  of  Jina.  ITBT,  dts 
■lilud  of  «],  MO  EanpaauTXoa  a«or>,*^'7M 
Topuara  i  r<<.  irl[l>  thia  imaU  foroL  ba  did  «  hsltala 
to  attack  tfai  aaaliaMar't  anni,  ol  S0,000  IbM,  and  Itjxa 
hone,  anpportad  bgr  a  bmldabla  tnUn  of  artlUai^  I  TUa, 

Irr-  -'-I- «-  CUt*  kiwv  thai  cht  natlra  Iroopa 

ba  1  ttaair  (anaral,  and,  In  Cacl.  Ibtj 


u  India.     (iroTfAWd.tll 


Parana,  and  UnLfuar  iliani  S.  tha 
and  Paiafsnla;  and  W,  CbUI  and  Bollili 
Partab  (Troa  tba  fallawtaK  ettlmala  of 
laUoa,  and  aobdlibioiH  of  Ala  territo^ : 


InaaidDch.  faowrvar,  aa  tha  pop.  of  lb*  i4tj  of  Bnai 


lodid  in  aar  of  tt 

DdarMI^OM. 
On  tbaW.lMatnritonilaboaDdad  trtboinMCor- 

llllaia  of  tba  Andaa ;  and  tba  M.W.  pno.  A  Salla  li 
almon  wboUf  Bnuntalnoua,  aa  ara  ailamlTt  poitlona  o( 
Iba  ad)aaant  pnrra.  ot  Cataoam  and  TneainaB.  SeiM 
polnu  of  tba  DaiBoblada  chain  In  SiUa  Haa  protablr 
lclbah<l«faiof  lZDa)ft.;Bdbi  Cordova  ara  tHMaJ 
cliaini.  vhkcb  anr  wbara  baa  In  Uka  naichbaurbood  of  (bo 

tnu  balnW  tb*  tetfia  nflm  tlul  la  lojtancrallT  aup- 
poaad  i  and  a  larja  proparUnn  of  Ita  aiirflin  la.  In  bet, 

iba  Onm  C^ce,  a  Taat  ptalq.  OMpflna  tha  sboia 
Irianfnlar  qiaa  bttaaan  Bnllila  on  tba  N.  and  tha 

W.    TUi'  fannenaa  plain,  vbkb  'pnbaMr  coian  trrm 
IKUMOaq.  ■>..  la  but  Uttia  known)  In  tba  N. 


tba  Bio  DoUa, 


I*  (Taal  aoutbam  Blafai,  or  Ibat  wl 
wHola  oountT^_&- w  tlia  nd  dag.  al 


I  tavarda  tk 


of  abof«Mn.000aq.B..  la  c 

takfaif  lu  laat  iam  Mo 

__   Jtaiadaad  W»l.  In  Uni 

es. 


B.baUw 

.      .  ...Hd^ltE 

1  but  tbiaa,  aa  wall  aa  auat  of  tba 

,      Ibay  tnUi  an  bnckUi,  tb*  toll 

tlwmth  arbldi  tbCT  low  b*li4  atrooflj  laprafnatad 
wKb  aalt.  FariaoUT  tkaah  and  notaUa  walat  la,  bow. 
IbadaptbotfronlOloMIt     Sobatan- 
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!d  br  tba  Bio  Cn 


pritUn  wllh , _ , 

pfiwlnMs  banin.  Ttw  niddni  nvwib  st  Uic4e  pluu 
U  quit*  utmliUn*  I  *nd  thmfti  It  ii«iU  be  ui  udusiuJ 
mliTiittuH  tn  Dllilur  bWarr.  jtl  It  It  mllr  pootME 

-■-■-■  ■-  ■' — ' — Hi  Vr  thttt  iblnlci  before  U  bu  bid 

n  Cbem.     Tlw  ininmer  li  not  Ortt  bt- 


™  "I'lJjXlr        end  t 


'  r%piA  dunn :  the 


huntaand,  Indi  tbcm  wiUi  the  ctoodiI,  vhen  tber  ra. 

and  tba  Keaa  It  afaki  vemnt.   Tbe  vail  nfloB  vt  inu 
In  Uw  FaapM  &  IMm.  Uirtlhonl  a  md.  and  the 


whatever  quiitltf  oFffnwDC —^-r ,--,—_. 

"  Thfl  cUiiute  of  Ibe  Punpai  \t  tubject  to  a  great  dir- 

al  cold  ai  our  nantb  of  NoimlieT.  and  th*  pound  al 
■unrlH  It  aloari  coiand  ■tth  vbUe  Ittt,  bat  tba  tn  la 

tba  nin  l>  oppreailialj  kot.  Tbe  dUUmc*.  bovarar, 
balireaa  tba  ainoipbera  of  Heodoia,  Sao  Luta.  and 
Buaaoa  Arrae,  wUrh  aia  all  Doarly  tmdar  lb*  laua  lat., 
laicrr  inat;  In  tbe  (wo  fonner,  or  Id  the  refloat  of 

dawal  Bithli  In  tbe  hottnt  waHber  there  It  wxareatlr 

SreiT  little  paiplralloii.  and  the  dead  anlmalt  iMoa  th* 
lain  dried  up  In  Ihalr  lUoi,  But  In  the  ptdt.  of  Bueooa 
int.  arteaareclop  of  thlRlet  ud  doTer.  •*««atloD 

dead  ammalt  on  the  pUa  an  In  a  rapid  Male  oT  pntre- 
ftetloOp  On  arrlHnfl  at  Buenot  Ajret,  the  walla  of  the 
houMa  ar«  ao  damp  that  It  It  ebaerleti  la  enter  them  i 
and  eufar,  aa  alao  all  delliuetcent  taltt,  are  there  fOtidd 
■aarif  dbtolved.  Thb  danimeia,  however,  don  not  ap- 
pear to  be  anheallbr.  TheS.  pirtattb*Pairp«li  In. 
EaUiad  bf  Indlau,  who  have  no  died  abode,  but  winder 
iWna  plaeeli>plaEea>thebeTb*M*n>utid  Iheni  bec~»* 

Hitumed  b*  tbair  cattle.    The  N.  part  and  Ibe  n 
..H  ptoTt.  a)  La  Plata  irw  Inhabited  b7  ■  Kw  til 
Indlvlduali,  and  a  few  imall  froupe  oT  people.  * 


water  th*  grttt  plaint  i  but  teveral  of  theie  loae  them- 
wltbom  dikdinf  their  waj  to  tbe  tea.     The  prlodpal 

Mm.  InbmSth.  Several  Uhet  wd  awmpe. i^'iIm 
llltia  iDlbTlor  to  thij,  ar*  laid  down  in  nw*  ai  exItlinB 
In  the  ^opai  I  but  tbe  larn*t  lake,  or  upHn,  la  tbat 
of  Vben.  ibConlnila.  which  eimdi  oier  1.M0  iq. 


'  U»?lu  d*  la  Plal^ 
.  their  leologlcaJ  halui 
Id,  lib*  th*  ^'-"^-  In  I 


retr  traea  of  roch  It  entlrelj  lott,  and 
■VI  MnwM— *■  HI  wlet  Inland,  pot  even  th*  mullm 
pebbi*  la  to  b*  mat  wllh.  Aa  Ihr  ai  we  are  vH  ac- 
qualnlad  witb  It.  tbe  wboleof  tbe  vaet  level  AwmlnK  lb* 

andentlia folph  ot  the  AtlantfcTor  wbkfi  the  auuary 

■ame  proceet  appeari  to  ba.  al  premi.  (oini  on  here 

vDTtad  ID  bava  been  deep  aasafb  fbr  ihlpi  of  an 
It  gradnall*  tilting  up,  and  wo  bit  expect  tbai 
fatur*  peeWtnnead  oT  "--" "--  '— "  ■■ 


.  raaanLoc  u  lb*  Nile.  pnbabiT,  In  the  moM 

ILka  tbe  Anuaon,  th*  Gancea.  or  tbe  Nile  of  our  daj. 
In  lb*  allBVhiB  of  tbe  Pr — ■ ■'"—  -*  — 


. laint  of  tbe  Hnmihrrin  ahf 

BoUaw,  Ac,  have  been  found,  and,  arrardln^  to  Mr. 

quadrupeda.    I  rwdw  of  Ike  Adrrmtwre  ami  Beatit,  III. 
lUL.kc  I  FmriiiriBmrmoi  Ayrrt,  lU.  1GB.1 

The  predoui  nelalt.  with  copper,  lead.  Iron,  ft(..  ar* 
found  Id  difftreni  parti  of  the  countrf ;  bat,  epeaklnf 
fenerallt,  Itt  mineral  rtcbet  have  been  verj  Imperfectl* 
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rl«,  niir  anm,  ladUo,  ind  ■*■[  otlwuttds  of  prl- 

touoirf  ti  fiimndr  i»U  ■^w'*'  i°  ''>°  «i»>ui  <>' 
whHI.mllH.ndoUHrinlni.  Wlmat,  whlrh.dll  of  Uto. 
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nulr  al  li.  (Kb  —  MOI.  ,  tho  hana  u  W.HCh— »& 
l.nW..  Ih>Iii|  Ihe  nui>  0°  ITI  i^.n'M  •  bonui'lo  U 


Hull,  ira  |irlnd|i<illf  •mplurcil  tn  ttaa  culttin  of  Oh 

■inmi  and  falUudlsil  ■)«  ud  bRndj  U  4IW  mi  (nun 
Tbs  dnnuid  for  mgrni  Id  the  InUml  pnjT«.  ta  not  Kifl- 

■  rtidi  ula  In  TBeumn  ud  iCc  adjumt  proii.    CuM- 


tn  l)un»  l«^  yiMlMqi  ol  nifxffmr  lo  BuRWi  Ajrn. 
HniiaChlLlinl  PnU'  Ahm  an  H|iullr  ilHiadnt.  ud 

br  Uk'pecuiIiii.  u  Uw  i>«tl  lii  S.  AtU.  itowt  pknUiuiir 
In  Silli.  BnnpUnd  ftwnd  S  now  ipKln  of  Indin  In 
OitriMitai  nuddif  Ii  Indlicniiut  In  wiwil  pUm; 
■lid  on  ma  (HictM  of  Ibrub  >  imall  Inisct  aUlcd  (be  da- 
oillB  li  IiwhL  >l>>ch  nflonb  ■  uoM  boutirul  (thu  dec. 


: nlhapoHguloa  or tb* rorillMi, 
BalU  *>■  Umfl  cul  off;  Bad  not 
b»lnf  Inn  mintd  to  iiit  tmt  UKIK,  tin  biaadJDi 
of  caulh  liu  dcclliHd  Gpoimvnblj  In  L4  PUt*. 
Tb«  bona  of  tba  PiiBpH  an  ilullar  to  ilw  nmnoi 

trlfliul  itock  vu  iDCTDdiiccd  tioia  Europe-  Ttaer 
kinder  wild  la  Inunenva  ta«dA,  \rr\at  CAVgM  Indli- 
rrinlnMAlr  bj  Uh  fiuchon.  nhpneter  thrr  an  r*- 
qtflr«4-     TlKHlsfa  U  HI 


dlalvica  fmn  tlia  n*u  ind  tw-porti  ol 
Tbc  tttci  us  Bowlj  of  Um  mtaoM  fUt 


Ihelr  cM->.  ■  llrwi  InloilcUni  iplrtt,  1; 
u<tr.  Tbfl  «n>v«AH.  or  Femilan  Inrk 
pilnu,  uJ  th<  ferbn-miitA,  or  PuMUij 

llie  mou  pun.  inoiwij  ir 


net  for  their  toDfuee  opl^,  th«  ivt  of  the 
len  to  boutt  ud  Mrde  or  pnjr.  But  llie 
do  hnscr  uiuippropHBled  j  a  Unc  part  Au 
ij  meaJHired  tv  tbe  ntvemBaiit  oBwi.  and 

s  dolr  RClMeced.    tnn 


•ntlEln  hlD  lo  dalni  hb  proper^  wltenrrn- 
urdlng  to  Mr  W.  Airlili,  II  baa  ban  taUn 

nllJioii  b«ad  of  eutle.  and  aJjma  another  & 
rih«r  proTi-     The  number  DIUI  cartainlj  h 


Iron  30  ID  eO  per  cant.,  wllleh  rlAda  afi  enorttiaui  profll 
Bo  ibe  propnenr,  wboee  ntpei^iea  ara  comparanreJ/ 

open  Iba  inalo  of  0-  America,  the  dbtUe,  wbUrh  were 


(  liirra  jrevi  oM,  to  ■  pertodleal  UV,  no 


oubi.  ID  U»  animal  belii( 


b  the  orfnarr  animal  food.  It  mai  tie  liiptuaed  that 
iDutioii li nHlher  •trraicelleat  nDrdnrln  (bli  counlnr, 

to  drive  rbeep  mitve  bito  tbe  brldi-kllna  for  Atal  E  Tb* 
irool.  also,  a  kw  yearm  aao.wai  bardlr  vortb  the  expenie 
oCcIeiDlnf,  but  H  tail  lalltrlr  uucli  Imprined  lo  oiw- 
UXji    and  Iba  elpoit  of  Uili  aniclr.   vhlcta.   la    ISU, 

Iba.  SlIll.boweHr.  thabrecdof  ibaep,  tike  tlhllofgolU 
aDd  hogi,  la  Tflrj  bmior,  Tbe  alneiUu  anhna],  tbt 
rof^oit,  which  fimbfaea  the  aklna  known  In  commerce  b|r 

IHiDd  guiucoee.  llamii.  •laimnai.  >c.  Wild  bean, 
daaTn  ir[th  Jasuan.  pumaa,  amadlL]oe,*c.,  Ire  lljo  met 
with-  The  bttcacbl.  1  rodent  auadrupod.  whlcb  nutea 
triTtlllna  over  tJie  Pampat  Jangemu  Iran  LU  nu- 
mrnnu   bUTTOWIa^,    la  very   abuwiatll  \    and  coDdori, 


If  Dien  and  game  of  iirloui  kiDdi.  wbkb  tber 
_  The  former,  uied  tjr  moit  netlrel  of  La  Plain 

1.    Tbs  gaucbo.  when  about 
ll  bead.  boldlDR  Ibe  reM  ol 


u'ms  ■        " 
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oing  at  ftill  tpeed,  U  caught,  ar«  rerj  ttrlUxig.  The 
boUu,  lued  alto  bj  the  Indians,  U  briefly  deccribed  in 
the  art.  Patagonia,  In  thU  vol. 

The  Indians  are  of  Araucanlan  origin  (see  Chili, 
Vol.  I.  p.  OQ!!.),  living,  like  the  gauchus,  chleflT  on  horse- 
back, but  partly  In  movable  tents  made  of  nidee.  To 
their  main  food,  the  flesh  of  raares  and  c<dts,  if  they  add 
any  thing  it  is  maise.  obtained  firom  the  l^panlards  in 
exchange  for  salt,  cattle,  and  blankets,  made  bf  their 
women.    They  live  together  in  dlflbrent  tribes,  eadi 

Evemed  by  a  cacique.  Some  are  friendly  to  the  whites, 
t  the  greater  part  are  bitterly  hostile ;  and  the  two 
races  maintain  a^nst  each  other  an  exterminating  war- 
Csre.  A  few  Indians  in  the  provs.  of  Salta,  ftc,  are 
emplf^ed  by  the  whites  in  agriculture }  receiving  in  pay- 
ment fbr  tneir  services  some  coarse  woolleo  doths, 
beads,  baubles,  and  a  few  other  artides  of  dress  \  but,  in 
general,  the'  indepoident  tribes  wearing  only  a  pomcko, 
or  short  cloak,  boots  of  cdt-sUn.  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  roanofhcture,  place  little  -value  on  European 
goods.  Numerous  settlements  were  made  in  the  16th 
century  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Missiones,  S.B.  of  Cor. 
rientes,  and  civilisation  is  said  to  have  niade  some  pro- 
greu  among  the  Indians  of  this  quarter ;  but  after  the 
expulsion  or  the  Jesuits,  in  1767,  they  speedily  lapsed 
foto  their  previous  barbarism. 

La  Plata  has  scarcely  any  mannfiMtnres.  Poodios, 
saddle-cloths,  blankets,  Ac.,  are  made  by  the  Indian 
women,  and  sold  In  great  numbers  to  the  people  of  Tu- 
cuman  and  Salta.  Cordova  is  the  principal  manufoctarlng 
town ;  but  the  above  kind  of  goods  ana  morocco  leather, 
with  wooden  bowls  and  dishes,  comprise  almost  am  the 
articles  made  there.  The  foreign  imports  consist  prin* 
cipally  of  European  goods  for  the  white  colonists ;  lUMtly 
from  Great  Britain.  '*  The  gaucho  Is  everywhere 
dothed  in  British  manuftctures.  Take  his  whole  equip- 
ment— examine  every  thing  about  him — and  what  is 
there  (not  of  raw  hide)  that  Is  not  British  ?  If  his  wife 
has  a  gown,  ten  to  one,  it  is  made  at  Manchester ;  the 
camp4iettle  in  which  he  cooks  his  food,  the  earthenware 
he  eats  fh>m,  the  knife,  spurs,  Ut,  are  all  imported  fhrai 
England.'*  (PariBk,  S88.)  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
republic  is  increasing;  but,  as  it  wholly  centres  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  restder  is  referred  fbr  an  account  of  it 
to  the  article  on  that  city  in  this  Diet.,  L  483, 484. 

Education,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  not  very  flourishing 
In  the  provinces ;  but  in  toe  chief  towns  it  is  not,  upon 
the  whole,  so  backward  as  in  some  other  parts  or  8. 
America.  Cordova  has  a  university,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
a  good  public  library.  Newspapers  are  puMlshed  in 
sereral  towns,  and  the  press  is  quite  free. 

Tht  Qonemmeni  is  nominally  a  representative  republic 
or  confiBderation,  each  of  the  provinces  bdng,  to  a  certain 
degree,  independent  of  the  rest,  as  in  the  U.  States, 
Mexico,  ftc  But,  In  1886,  General  Rosas,  who  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  presidency,  refUsed  to  act, 
unless  IpveMted  for  a  period  with  extraordinary  powers. 
These  were  accordingly  granted  him,  so  that  at  present 
the  government  is  a  nearly  absolute  dictatorship,  pre- 
senting, however,  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  dictator, 
ship  in  the  ndghbouring  state  of  Paraguay.  There  is 
^  Junta  or  parliament  of  44  deputies,  half  annually  re- 
newed tnr  popular  election ;  and  a  senate  of  S  deputies 
from  each  province.  The  provincial  government  consists 
of  a  popular  assembly,  which  nominates  the  goremor. 
But  though  democratic  in  theory,  thej  are  quite  other- 
wise in  practice ;  the  Iowm-  classes  bowing  with  obse- 
ouious  deference  to  tlie  nominees  of  the  upper:  and 
^  if  any  appeal  to  the  people  be  ever  made  by  the  latter, 
it  is  generally  fhnn  the  necessity  of  supporting  by  a 
demonstration  of  brute  force  the  pretensioos^  some 
particular  candidate.*' 

The  powers  of  the  president  are  constitutionally  very 
extensive :  he  appoints  to  all  dvil,  military,  and  Judicial 
offices;  but  he,  as  wdl  as  his  ministers.  Is  responsible 
fbr  every  new  measure,  and  liable  to  impeachment  befbrv 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativea.  The  military 
force  is  of  uncertain  amount;  but,  during  the  late  war 
with  Brazil,  about  10,000  troops  were  raTlected,  besides 
a  numerous  militia.  The  prov.  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone 
supports  the  government  expenditure ;  the  other  pro- 
vinces contributing  nothing  to  the  general  expenses  of 
the  Confederation.  The  jwA/^  revenme  was  estimated, 
fo  1837,  at  13,000,000  dollars,  a  sum  insuffldent  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenditura  The  public  debt,  at  the 
same  period,  amounted  to  85,917,166  dollars,  bearing  6 
per  cent.  Interest. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  In  1517,  and  settled 
bv  the  Spaniards  in  15A3.  It  was  long  depeiulent  on 
Peru ;  but.  In  1778,  was  erected  into  a  vteeroyalty,  com- 
prising, together  with  La  Plata,  Bdivia,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay.  The  English  made  an  unsoccessftU  attempt 
on  this  country  in  1807.  In  1810,  the  strugde  b^pui  be. 
tween  the  inhabs.  of  Buenos  Ayres  and^iain,  which 
terminated,  in  1816.  in  the  independence  of  the  fbraier. 
The  flrst  congress  met  at  Tucuman,  but  the  federal 
cap.  was  soon  transferred  to  Buenos  Ayres.    In  18S7  a 
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war  broke  out  between  the  republic  and  Braxil,  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Uruguay  (Banda  Orieotal), 
established  as  an  independent  state  in  1838;  and  mora 
recently  La  Plata  has  been  involved  in  disputes  with 
both  Bolivia  and  France.  These  wars  have  contributed 
to  retard  the  march  of  her  prosperity ;  but  with  all  her 
accumulated  difllculties.  La  Plata  appears  only  to  re- 
quire a  few  years  of  repose  to  derdop  ner  abundant  natu- 
ral resources,  and  to  become  a  comparativdy  flourishing 
country.  (Pariik'i  Bmemos  A$nre$ ;  Heaft  Jommie$ 
aero$$  Iht  Famptu  /  Andrew's  Joumep  in  &  America  ; 
Robertaon* 9  Letter  $  on  Fara/fmoif  ;  Scarlett  i  Mier$t 
Danoinj  Amer,  Abnanackt  we.  passim.) 

PLATA  (RIO  DB  LA)  {Bher  qf  Saper)^  «  Uvge 
river  of  S.  America,  draining  with  its  numerous  affluents 
the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  La  Plau,  Banda  Oriental, 
and  raracuay,  with  smaller  portions  of  Bolivia  and  Bra- 
sil.  It  is  formed  bt  the  nnioD  of  two  important  branches, 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay  ;  and,  gMdnally  increasing  io 
width,  becomes  a  very  large  aastuary,  entering  the  S. 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  PunU  Negra  (lat.  34<>  &y  S^ 
long.  600  y  W.)  on  the  N.E.,  and  Cape  St.  Antonio  (lat. 
86°  3r  S.,  long.  560  4y  W.)on  the  ST.W.  i  having  on  iU 
N.  bank  the  dty  and  port  <»  Moote  Video  and  the  colony 
of  San  Sacramento,  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  134  m. 
fttNU  its  mouth,  is  BuoKM  Ayres.  The  basin  of  this  great 
river  is  estimated  to  occupy  about  1,390,000  sq.m.,  being 
infisrior  in  extent  onlv  to  those  of  the  Amasoo  and  Mls- 
slsdppl :  iu  length,  from  the  source  of  the  Paraguay  to 
its  mouth.  Is  about  3,450  m. 

The  kmgest  and  most  direct  river,  and  that  of  the  largest 
▼olume,  belonging  to  this  great  water  system,  is  the  Pa- 
raguay, which,  on  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Parana  at 
Corrientes  (37°  30'  S.  lat.),  assumes  the  name  of  that 
branch.  It  has  iU  sources  between  lat.  18°  and  I40  S., 
In  the  low  ranges  connecting  the  great  mountains  of  Peru 
and  Brazil,  which  constitute  the  water-shed  between  the 
affluents  of  the  Amasoo  and  those  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Many  navigable  streams  join  it  flrom  the  E.,  as  it  passes 
tiirough  Brasil ;  but  those  an  the  W.  side,  though  not  so 
numerous,  are  much  more  extensive.  Between  the  17th 
and  l9thdegs.ofS.  lat.  occurs  that  wide  region  of  swamps 
called  the  Lake  of  Xarayes,  which,  during  the  periodical 
inundations  of  the  river,  is  flooded  so  extensively  as  to 
form  a  great  inland  sea,  stretching  tnm  E.  to  W.  betweeo 
900  and  800  m.,  and  Stam  N.  to  S.  upwards  of  100  m., 
with  a  depth  of  10  or  IS  ft  At  the  dose  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, these  waters  are  carried  off  by  the  Paraguay,  wbidi 
is  narigable  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  for  vessels  of 
40  or  60  tons,  a  direct  distance  of  l,8lt)  m.  The  other 
western  affluents  are  the  Pilcomayo  and  Vermcjo,  which 
(kll  Into  it  between  Assumption  and  Corrientes,  both 
having  their  sources  in  Bolivia,  and  flowing  S.E. 
through  the  great  cAoco,  or  desert.  The  Pilcomayo, 
after  a  course  of  1,000  m.,  enters  the  main  stream  bf 
two  brandies,  about  60  m.  apart:  it  Is  shallow,  and  not 
navigable  even  by  canoes.  The  Vermejo,  which  fUla 
into  the  main  river  about  185  m.  bdow  that  last  mou 
tloned,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  is  navi- 
gable fbr  large  boats  through  the  whole  of  the  levd 
country  for  nmriy  700  m. 

The  Parana  (which,  as  we  have  befbre  observed, 
joins  the  Paraguay  at  Corrientes,  and  gives  its  own 
name  to  its  lower  part)  rises  in  the  taUe-land  of  Bra- 
sil, in  lat.  310  S.,  hardly  180  m.  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  It  flows  S.  and  then  curves  westward, 
separating  Brasil  from  Paraguay,  and,  lower  down, 
dirides  the  lattmr  country  from  the  states  of  Ia  Plata. 
It  has  numerous  affluents,  but  though  the  main 
stream  be  upwards  of  1,000  m.  in  length,  it  is  notnavi- 
gable  for  mon  than  100  m.,  owing  to  the  »aUo$,  or  fUls, 
the  lowest  of  which,  dose  to  the  island  of  Apipe,  Is  in  lat. 
V^  W  S.,  long.  560  47'  W.  From  this  point  the  river 
at  once  becomes  navigaMe  for  vessds  of  800  tons.  The 
most  important  fall,  however,  is  considerably  hidter  up 
the  stream,  in  lat.  330  ao'  S.,  bdng  upwards  of  50  ft  in 
height.  From  Corrientes,  the  unitca  river,  now  from 
11  m.  to  9m.  in  width,  flows  through  a  vast  channel, 
much  broken  by  islands,  overrun  with  trees,  and  sub- 
ject to  inundation.  The  only  considerable  trib.  of  the 
Parana  bdow  Corrientes  is  the  Salado,  which  rites  In 
theB.  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  after  a  devious  course 
through  the  mountains,  runs  south-eastward  through 
the  Pampas,  to  iu  junction  with  the  main  river,  near 
SanU  F6,  in  lat.  31°  40'  S.  Hero  the  Parana  divides 
into  numerous  branches,  formed  by  pretty  large  islands* 
becoming  more  fluent  lower  down  the  stream,  wfakh 
at  length  op«is  into  the  SMtuary  of  La  Plata,  by  a  long, 
but  narrow  ddta,  having  two  prindpal  branches.  The 
depth  at  the  mouth  is  seldom  less  than  3  fathoms,  and 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  navigaUoo  throu^^out  the 
year  for  vessels  of  800  tons  ftom  Assumption,  upwards  of 
800  m.  fhMn  the  mouth.  It  has  been  estiroatfd,  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  that  *'  the  river,  at  lu  source,  has  only  a  fall  of 
1  ft  per  mile,  and  mudi  less  lower  down  in  its  course  i 
indeed,  a  rise  of  7  ft.  at  Buenos  Ayres  may  be  percdved 
180m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Parana.    But  nocwith- 
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itodfait  tlMM  adTaiitatct,  wc  bmC  dariaf  oar 
rery  few  fiinh.  One  of  tbo  best  gUU  of  nature  tMmt 
i«re  wllftiUy  tkrown  aw«r ;  so  grand  a  eliannal  of  com- 
mntaatlonbefaif  Mt nearly  onoocapled :  arlrer ta  which 
ihipe  mlgfat  navigaCe  tttMn  a  temperate  country,  ai  eur- 
>rlslagly  abondant  fai  WNae  prodnetlont  at  deetitote  of 
ttbert,  to  another,  poMeedna  a  tropical  cUmate,  and  a 
oil,  perbapt  unequalled  in  fertility  In  anv  part  of  the 
rorkT.  How  dUfcrent  would  hare  been  the  aspect  of 
hit  country  if  Bn(Uah,  Instead  of  Spanish  coloolsu  had. 
>r  mod  fortune,  flrst  sailed  up  thb  splendid  river  I'* 
VofvW'  ^  tke  Mm.  amd  Bemgk,  iU.  164.)  The  faranda- 
ions  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  bear  a  dose  analocy  to 
hose  of  the  Nifo.  **  Both  rivers,'*  says  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish,  **  rise  In  the  torrid  tone,  nearty  at  the  same  dls- 
ance  from  the  equator ;  and  both,  though  holding  their 
curses  towards  opposite  poles,  disembogue  by  deltas  in 
ibout  the  same  lat. :  both  are  narigable  for  very  long 
iistanoes,  and  both  have  their  periodical  risings,  bursiing 
nrer  their  natural  bounds,  and  inundating  immense 
racts  of  country.**  The  Parana  begins  to  riM  about  the 
iod  of  Dec.,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  ralnv 
leasoo  in  the  S.  tropic,  and  increases  gradually  till  April, 
vhen  It  bglns  to  fiul  somewhat  more  rapidly  till  the  be- 
Mnnlng  of  July :  a  second  rislnc,  called  reptmte.  Is  occa- 
doned  DT  the  winter  rains  S.  or  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ; 
rat  ft  seldom  overHows  the  banks. 

The  ordinary  average  of  the  increase  bdow  Cor- 
ientes  Is  It  ft. ;  but  at  Assumption,  where  the  river 
s  more  confined,  the  rise  Is  sakl  to  be  sometioMs  as 
as  5  or  6  f«h< 


ouch 


loms.     Occasionally,  however,  these 


loods  are  much  higher ;  penetrating  into  the  Jungles  of 
be  Interior,  and  drowning  numbers  of  wild  animals, 
he  carcasses  of  which  poison  the  air  for  monUis  afler- 
rards.  The  river  at  these  times  Is  exceedingly  turbid. 
Irom  the  gieat  quantity  of  vegetable  substances  and  mud 
wrought  down  by  it:  the  vdodty  of  the  stream  in  the 
ligher  and  narrower  parts  at  fbst  prevents  their  depo- 
linoo ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  lower  lands,  or  pampas, 
hey  are  spread  over  the  Cue  of  the  country,  forming  a 
rrey  slimyscil,  which  increases  vegetation  in  a  surprisuig 
legree.  The  extent  of  ground  thus  covered  durmg  the 
nundatlons  is  estlmsted  at  aO,000  sq.  m. 

The  Urugua/,  the  other  great  branch  of  the  SMtuary 
>f  La  Plata,  tues  Its  name  r^om  the  numerous  fUls  and 
■apids  which  mark  its  course.  It  is  upwards  of  800  m. 
u  length,  rising  in  lat.  XT^  SC,  on  the  Sierra  de  S.  Ca- 
herina,  in  the  province  of  that  name,  only  about  76  m. 
W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  course  Is  at  first  nearly  due 
(¥.,  but  Is  afterwards  turned  southward  by  a  mountain- 
'auge,  separating  it  from  the  Parana.  It  receives  several 
mportant  afluents,  of  which  the  Negro,  the  principal  river 
>r  Banda  Oriental,  is  the  chief.  It  joins  the  a^uary  of 
La  Plata  about  60  m.  below  the  Junction  of  the  latter ; 
md  its  clear  blue  waters  may  be  distinguished  fktxn 
he  muddy  stream  of  the  Parana  for  miles  after  their 
unction.  The  country  through  which  the  Uruguay 
lows  is  of  a  very  uneven  and  rocky  character ;  in  eon- 
equence  of  which  the  navlaatioo  Is  broken  by  many 
eefis  Mid  falls,  only  passable  during  the  periodicaJ  ftoods. 
)f  these,  the  lowest  are  the  Saltos  Grande  and  Chko,ln 
at.  310  aO',  about  190  m.  above  iU  mouth. 

The  SMtuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  redolent  of 
hese  great  rivers,  is  about  186  m.  in  length :  Its  breadth 
it  the  mouth  being  about  130  m.,  thoiigh  It  gradually 
»ecomes  narrower,  till,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres,  It  has  a 
ridth  of  only  29  m.  Tne  coast  on  the  N.  side  Is  In 
reoeral  high  and  rocky ;  whereas  on  the  opposite  side 
be  shores  are  low,  extending  inwards  in  immense 
lampas.  The  depth  of  the  river  Increases  towards  the 
nouth,  where  it  averages  10  fathoms ;  but  at  Monte 
/ideo  It  scarcely  exceeds  3  fathoms,  and  gradually 
Bssens,  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  ft.  water 
annot  ascend  above  Buenos  Ayres.  E.  of  Monte  Video 
I  an  Immense  bank  of  sand  and  shells,  called  the  English 
lank ;  besides  which  there  are  many  other  sand-banks, 
overed  when  the  river  Is  low  with  onlv  about  8  ft. 
rater,  one  of  whkh,  called  the  Ortis,  is  in  some  parts 
etween  1 1  and  18  m.  In  width.  The  currents  are  ex- 
remely  Irreeular,  both  in  rate  and  direction,  a  con- 
Dquence  of  the  Immense  volume  of  water  brought  down 
t  certain  seasons  by  the  Parana,  as  well  a*  of  the  Influ- 
nce  of  the  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river :  Indeed, 
bis  variability  of  the  winds  and  currents  constitutes 
ne  of  the  cnlef  difllculties  In  navigating  the  Plata, 
'bich,  on  this  account,  has  been  termed  **  Jl  Ii^/Umo  de 
u  MartmerxH.** 

In  calm  weather  the  currents  are  generally  very  slack, 
nd  almost  as  regular  as  tides,  setting  up  and  down  the 
iver  alternately.  The  eflri*ct  produced  by  the  pmmperot, 
V  S.W.  gales,  so  called  fhnn  their  blowing  over  the 
ampas  S.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  remarkable  fh>m  the 
ingular  fluctuations  In  the  depth  of  the  water  before  and 
tier  their  occurrence ;  the  river  being  always  higher  than 
sual  when  they  liegin,  whereas,  alter  they  have  continued 
>r  a  few  hours,  the  water  is  forced  out  to  sea,  so  that  the 
■n«t4winks  bogin  to  appear,  and,  on  same  occastopi,  even 


the  anchoring  grounds  have  l)een  laid  bara  I  Thetldesare 
•o  much  disturbed,  and,  as  it  were,  hidden  hy  the  currents, 
that  It  has  t>eenafflrmedth«7  have  no  existence}  but, ac- 
cording to  the  AmtrieoH  Coast  Pilot,  they  are  clearly 
discernible  la  cahn  weather,  though  their  rise  seldom 
exceeds  6  ft.    {Amer.  Coaai  Pilot,) 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which,  with  iU  afluents,  fur- 
nlshes  an  internal  navigation  of  many  thousand  miles, 
must,  of  course,  even  in  Its  present  neslected  state, 
have  a  considerable  commerce,  of  which  Bubnos  Atbbs 
and  Moirra  Vidbo  are  the  great  emtrepSlM^  and  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther  details.  The 
river  trade,  however,  b  fisr  less  extensive  at  present  than 
is  generally  supposed;  the  intercourse  witn  Chili  and 
Peru  having  greatly  decreased  since  the  establishment  of 
independence  at  Bueoos  Ayres,  and  that  with  Paraguay 
havii^  been  all  but  annihilated  by  the  exclusive  and 
despotic  pcdicy  adopted  by  Its  present  dictator.  Dr.  Fran- 
da.  The  river  is  pre-emin«)tly  well  adapted  for  steam 
narigation,  and,  under  more  happy  circumstances,  might 
become  the  medium  of  a  trade  Infierior  only  to  that 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi.  {Sir  W.  Pari$k'a 
Bmemot  Agra  amd  La  Plata,  p.  179--i06. ;  Vomatfn  qftke 
Admentmre  amd  Beagle,  U.  and  Ui. ;  Amer,  C.POot,  |c.) 

PLATJEA.  a  considerable  dtj  of  andent  Greece,  now 
wholly  in  ruins,  in  Bcsotla,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount 
Cithcron,  about  7  m.  S.W.  Thebes.  This  town  has 
acquired  an  immortality  of  renown  fWim  Its  having  given 
Its  name  to  the  great  battle  fiought  fai  Its  vicinity,  on  the 
tad  September,  ammo  479  a.  c.,  between  the  combined 
Gredi  forces  under  Paiisanias,  and  the  Persian  array 
under  Mardonlus,  generalissimo  of  the  forces  left  by 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  Tlie  Grecians  gained  a  most  com- 
plete victory.  4fardonius  was  killed  in  the  action ;  and 
the  camp  to  which  the  fugitives  retreated  having  been 
forced,  a  prodigious  sUughter  took  place.  In  fact, 
with  tne  exception  of  about  40,000  horse,  who  escaped 
under  Artabstus,  the  entire  Persian  army,  said  to  have 
beoi  nearly  300,000  strong,  was  all  but  entirely  anni- 
hilated. {Herod,  lib.  ix.  cap.  09.)  The  victorious  Greeks, 
besides  securing  the  independence  of  their  country,  founa 
an  immense  booty  in  the  camp  of  the  Persians.  A  tenth 
part  of  the  spoil  was  given  to  Pansanias,  the  aeneral, 
whose  great  talents  materially  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the*day;  and  another  tenth  was  set  apart  as 
offerings  to  the  gods.  From  the  produce  of  the  latter 
was  presented  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi  a  aolden  tripod, 
supported  on  a  brasen  pillar  formed  of  three  serpents 
twisted  together.  And  It  Is  a  singuhur  and  curious  fact, 
that  this  Identical  plUar,  having  been  carried  te  Con- 
stantinople, still  exisu  in  the  Hippodrome  of  that  city  1 
(Herod,  lib.  ix.  cap.  80. :  and  the  arts.  CoNSTANTiMorLB, 
and  Dbiphi.  in  this  work. ) 

Notwithstanding  the  services  the  Platssans  had  ren- 
dered to  the  C(Nnmon  cause  in  this  great  struggle,  their  dty 
was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  ammo  874  a.  c),  taken  and 
raxed  hf  the  Spartans.  But  she  was  afterwards  restored, 
and  her  walls  rebuilt,  by  Alexander  the  Great  The 
existing  remains  of  the  dty  date  ttam  the  sera  of  that 
conqueror.    {DodweWs  Greece,  1.  878.) 

PLAUEN,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  drc.  Zuricban, 
cap.  dlstrlcU  Plauen  and  Pausa ;  on  the  White  Elster, 
68  m.  S.  by  W.  Leipsic.  Pop.,  in  1837.  9.4K6.  It  is 
built  on  uneven  ground,  walled,  sod  has  several  churches 
and  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  royal  castle.  It  is  a 
thriving  town,  wtth  manufactures  of  linens,  and  cotton 
goods  and  yarn ;  it  has  also  considerable  markets  for 
wool.  Pearls  are  occasionally  found  in  this  part  of  the 
river ;  and  there  is  a  royal  pearl  fishery  at  (>elsnits,  in 
the  ndghbourhood.  iBergkau*  i  Mmrrag^e  Hamdb./t/r 

PLYMotJTH  and  DE VONPORT  (for. though  sepa. 
rated  in  their  munidpal  and  political  privileges,  they  con. 
stltute,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  same  town),  two  parl.bors.  and 
sea>port  towns  of  England,  co.  Devon,  and  bund.  Robo- 
rough,  making  together  the  principal  naval  port  of  Great 
Britain  after  Portsmouth,  at  the  bottom  or  N.  end  of  Ply. 
mouth  Sound,  on  a  kind  of  rocky  promontory  between 
the  Tamar  and  Plyro,  36  m.  S.W.  Exeter,  and  193  m. 
W.  by  S.  London ;  lat.  old  church,  AO^  88^  14"  N.,  long. 
40  7«  32"  w.  The  pop.  of  the  difllsrent  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, popularly  included  under  the  term  Plymouth,  has 
been.  In  1801,  Ac.,  as  f<41ows :  — 


1801. 

1811.      18tl.       1831. 

1841. 

Pljniottth     .       .       . 
Mrvonpovt 

16.040 

0,747 

S,407 

<0.«)3  ;  SI,A9I 

30,0K3  ,  33,578 

d.l74|    6.043 

31,080 

34,888 

9,671 

3»',5«7 

33,  M 

9,711 

4.M94 

36,0Gn  1  6I,«1« 

75,534 

KO/)60 

These  towns  had  together,  in  1841, 8,799  inhab.  houses. 
There  is  a  large  excess  of  females,  the  latter  having 
amounted  In  the  same  year  to  45,1 16,  and  the  males  to  imly 
86,046.  The  towns  are  built  on  rather  unequal  ground ; 
Plymouth  bdng  00  the  E.,  and  Devonport  on  the  W. 
sloe  of  the  space  (3 m.  broad)  between  the  two  rivers:  the 
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medial  mburb  of  Stonehotita  ooonecU  (with  the  help 
of  a  bridge  over  Stonehouie-pool)  the  two  town*. 

Plymouth  la  old,  and  irrwularlj  laid  oat;  Mveral 
of  lt«  streeta  are  narrow  and  UUbuIlt,  a  few  abo  behiff 
•teep.  Many  improTements,  however,  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  yeart,  and  It  has  now  Mreral  hand- 
some streeu  and  good  iqaaree,  Ihied  with  tnbatantial 
atone  house*.  Devonport,  formerly  called  Dock,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  new  town  of  Plymouth.  haTtng  been 
almost  entirely  built  shice  17G0 :  most  of  Its  streets  are 
straight  and  inde,  and  the  older  houses  are  being  gra- 
dually replaced  by  handsomer  and  more  substantial 
buildings.  Its  wide,  handsome  streeU,  which  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  paved  with  limestone  quarried 
In  the  neighbournood.  Both  towns  are  wril  lighted  with 
gas ;  and  water  Is  abundantly  suuplled  to  Plymouth  by  the 
corporation,  and  to  Devonport  by  a  Joint  stock  company. 

The  prindpai  public  buildings  of  Plymouth  are,  a 
modem,  though  l^  no  means  handsome,  guildhall,  with 
a  small  attached  bor.  gaol ;  an  exchange,  and  custom- 
house ;  a  Tery  elMant  edifice,  called  the  Athencum,  be- 
longing to  the  Plymouth  Literary  Institution ;  a  public 
library;  a  splendid  hotel  and  theatre,  built  bir  the  cor- 
poration, at  an  expense  of  nearly  40.000/. ;  the  Royal 
Union  Baths,  and  a  plain  stone  structure  called  the  Fre^ 
masons*  Halt  A  new  and  extensive  market-place  has  also 
been  formed,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  10,000/.  i  and  It 
has  sereral  barracks,  hospitals,  and  prisons  belonjslug  to 
goremment.    The  Naval  Hospital,  at  Stonehouse,  is  of 
great  extent,  and  admirably  arranged )  and  apposite  to  the 
water-entry  of  this  hospital  is  the  Royal  MAitary  Hospi- 
tal, with  an  arcade  of  41  arches,  supporting  a  terrace, 
and  covered  promenade  below :  there  u,  also,  a  large  mlU- 
tanr  prison  at  Mill-bay,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
3,000  persons.     One  of  tne  most  striking  features  of 
Plymouth   is   its  citadel,   erected   on  a  commanding 
eminence  In  1670:  It  Imm  five  bastions,  and  Is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  deep  ditch  and  counter- 
scarp:  the  Interior   comprises   a   governor's    house, 
resioences  for  numerous  military  officers,  and  extensive 
barracks.    The  victualling  office,  erected  about  10  years 
since,  at  Duval's  or  Devil^  Point,  8.  of  Stonehouse,  b  of 
large  sixe,  and  replete  with  every  convenience.  W.  of  the 
citadel  is  the  elevated  walk  called  the  Hoe,  which  com- 
mands  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Including  Mount  Bdgcurobe,  wllh  the  Cornish 
hills  In  the  W.,  the  high  land  of  Dartmoor  in  the  N.,  and 
Saltram,  its  neighbourhood,  and  distant  torrs  in  the  N.E. 
Plymouth  is  divided  hito  two  parishes,  St.  Andrew  and 
Charles  the  Blartvr,  of  the  annual  value  of  920/.  and  613/. 
respectively :  both  have  been  till  very  recently  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  Uie  corporation .  St.  Andrew's  church,  erei^ed 
at  difirerent  periods  between  the  12th  and  10th  centuries, 
is  a  large  and  rather  handsome  structure,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower ;  Its  Interior -comprises  accommodation 
for  2/m)  persons,  and  Is,  on  the  whole,  elegantly  ar- 
ranged.  Charles's  church,  built  towards  the  close  of  the 
17th  century,  and  named  after  Khig  Charles  L,  is  a  neat 
building,  with  a  square  tower  surmounted  bj  a  light 
steeple.  There  are  twochapels-of-ease,  one  in  each  par., 
besides  the  chapel  In  the  citadel,  and  the  mariners'church, 
for  which  a  new  structure,  called  Trinity  Church,  is  in 
course  of  erection.    There  are -2  BMtist  chapels,  and  2 
others  belong  to  the  sect  denominated  **  Plymouth  Bre- 
thren." The  Wesleyan,  Associated,  and  Bryanit^  Metho- 
dists, Independents,  Presbjrterians,  and  Unitarians,  have 
each  one  or  more  chapels ;  and  there  is  a  meeting-nouse 
for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  synagogue.  Five  Sunday- 
schools  are  attached  to  the  Establlsniad  Church  ;  and 
religious  Instruction  is  tarnished  by  the  Dissenters  to 
several  hundred  children  of  both  sexes.    A  grammar, 
school,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation,  is  attended  by 
from  20  to  SO  boys ;  and  another  school,  formerly  proprie- 
tary, fUmishes  a  good  general  education  to  about  50  boys. 
There  Is,  likewise,  an  endowed  charity-school  for  80 
children  of  eadi  sex.     Dame  Rogers's  charity  gives 
clotlilng  and  instruction  to  A2  girls ;  and  a  Lancastrian 
school  is  attended  bv  176  boys,  and  120  girls.    An  orphan 
asylum  was  established  some  few  years  ago ;  and  there 
are  4  sets  of  almshouses,  besides  the  "  South  Devon  and 
East  ComwaU  Hospital."  and  **  Public  Dbpensarv,"  for 
providing  the  poor  with  gratuitous  medical  aid ;  and  other 
benevoleot  and  religious  institutions  supported  by  vo- 
luntanr  contributions.  The  literary  establishments  com- 
prise the  Plvmouth  Institution,  or  Athenaeum,  for  the 
promotion  or  science  and  literature ;  the  Natural  Histmr 
Society  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  a  public  library  with 
6,000  vols. ;  a  medical  library,  established  in  1794 ;  a  law 
libranr,  established  in  1815 ;  a  theological  library ;  and 
a  mechanics'  Institute.    There  are  5  weakly  newspi^wrs, 
of  which  2  bdong  to  Plymouth,  and  S  to  iMvooport 

Devonport,  unlike  Plymouth,  Is  a  reculaiiy  fortlAed 
town,  surrounded  by  lines  commenced  m  the  reign  of 
George  II..  but  since  much  Improved.  It  Is  also  d»> 
fended  by  the  fortress  of  Mount  Wise,  between  the  town 
and  the  harbour  on  the  S.,  and  by  a  fort  on  Mount 
Pleasant  to  the  N.,  and  a  battery  ait  Obelisk  Point  on 


the  peninsula  ot  Mount  Bdgcumbe,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  several  of 
the  adlacent  heights  command  the  town,  it  could  not 
oppose  any  eflbctual  resistance  to  an  army  ■»♦■<*  «ffy  it 
bv  land ;  but  it  is  oulte  secure  tnmk  any  attadi  by  tea. 
Close  to  the  fort  of  Mount  Wise  Is  the  governor's  house, 
a  handsome  stone  building,  (hmted  bv  a  paiade,  formtng 
a  favourite  promenade  i  on  its  N.  ode  Is  the  port  ad- 
miral's house,  a  recent  and  capacious  stone  building.  A 
town-hall  was  erected  a  fow  years  ago,  and  other  edUoes 
for  various  purposes  have  been  bulk  since  the  gnmt  of  the 
charter  hi  188a  Opposite  the  town-hall  (which  Is  a  neat 
Doric  structure)  stands  attuted  column,  intended  to  cobs- 
menumite  the  naming  of  Devonport,  In  1824 :  Its  summit 
commands  a  fine  view  oi  the  harbour  and  surroondlnf 
scenerr.  The  par.  dinrdi  is  at  Stoke-Damereli,  nearly 
1  m.  N.E.  the  town ;  but  there  are  S  Episcopal  chapete  of 
ease,  one  of  which  Is  attached  to  the  dock-yard.  The 
BapdsU,  Independents,  Weslevan  MethodlsU^and  Unit- 
arians, haveeadi  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sundi^ 
schools :  there  are  also  several  endowed  and  subscription 
schools,  ftiralshlng  instruction  to  nearly  5g000  children  of 
both  sexes.  A  public  dinpensary  and  savings  bank  have 
also  been  established.  Devonport,  howevei^  is  maint/ 
depoadent  oa  its  dodi-yard,  which,  indeed,  constitutes 
by  fkr  the  most  interestmg  feature  of  the  united  town. 

Plvmouth  has  been,  for  a  lengthenedperiod,  the  second 
naval  harbour  of  Great  Britain.  The  dock-yard  at 
Devonport,  commenced  In  the  reign  <rf  Wniiam  III.,  Is 
one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  Its  kind  in  Europe.  It 
extends  along  the  shore  of  Hamoaxe  8,500  ft.,  wtth  an 
extreme  breadth  of  1,800  ft..  Including  an  area  of  72 
acres :  the  entrance  on  the  lanid  side  Is  from  Fore  Street, 
one  of  the  principal  thorou^fkres  of  Devonport.  The 
basin  of  the  dock  Is  only  250  ft.  In  length,  and  18011.  in 
width ;  but  the  excellenoe  of  Hamoase  as  a  natmal  har- 
bour renders  a  larger  bashi  of  less  importance.  The  wharf* 
wall  extends  along  the  shore;  and  the  depth  of  water  is 
such  as  to  allow  the  largest  ships  of  the  line  to  come  dose 
up  to  the  principal  Jetties  to  take  In  stores. 

The  dock-yard  b  divided  into  two  pretty  equal  parts 

S'  a  canal  (similar  to  that  in  Portsmouth),  which  fur- 
shes  easy  access  for  boats  to  the  storehouses,  roperies, 
smithies,  ftc.  In  the  N.  half,  and  fkcing  tlie  harbour, 
are  2  dry  docks  for  shins  of  120  guns,  whh  Jetties  for 
their  accommodation  alter  having  been  undodied.  A 
fine  double  dock,  for  ships  of  74  guns,  communicates  di- 
rectly with  the  harbour,  and  a  smaller  dodi  opens  into 
the  older  basin,  in  addition  to  which  a  capaoous  new 
basin  Is  now  being  formed  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
yard.  The  roofli  of  the  docks  are  extraordinary  spe- 
dmens  of  architectural  skill,  each  bdng  formed  or  a 
single  arch,  unsupported  dther  bv  buttress  or  pillars. 
Workshops  and  sheds  are  erected  in  various  parts,  and 
a  Quadrangular  range  of  fire-proof  stone  buildlnga  com- 
prises magaslnes  of  stores,  sails,  riaging,  Ac  At  the  N. 
end.  also, Is  a  range  of  handsome  teuses,  with  attached 
gardens,  forming  the  residence  of  the  prindpai  ofllonrs. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  vard  are  buildin»-sllps  for  lai^e 
vesseb,  and  others  for  those  of  inforior  use :  near  tMse 
b  a  building  in  which  planks  are  steamed,  when  required 
to  recdve  any  particular  curvature :  and  in  thb  part,  also, 
are  extensive  timber-berths,  sawplts,  and  mast-houses, 
besides  a  large  pond  in  which  masts,  yards.  Ac,  are  kept 
soaked  to  prevent  thdr  cracking  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
The  blacksmith's  shop,  about  200  ft.  square,  comprises 
many  forges.  Anchors  are  made  in  it  or  the  largastslseu 
The  ropeiT,  which  b  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  comprises 
2  rannw  or  building,  each  1,S00  ft.  In  length,  and  8  stories 
In  height,  built  enttrdy  of  stone  and  Iron,  as  a  secnrl^ 
against  fbe :  contiguous  to  them  b  the  hemp-magasine. 
In  thb  part  of  the  yard,  also,  b  the  modd-loft.  In  e^lch 
are  the  patterns  of  the  various  parts  <tf  ships  ordered  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Admiral^. 

The  gun-whari;  or  arsenal,  separated  ttom  the  Dock- 
yard bv  North  Comer  Street.  Includes  within  the  waUs 
about  4|  acres :  it  has  two  prindpai  warehouses  for  mus- 
kets, pistob,  and  other  small  arms,  with  sheds  for  gun 
carruges,  a  powder  magastne,  and  a  cocmerage. 

A  great  number  of  men  are  emfHona  in  the  diflbrent 
departments  of  the  dock-yard,  especially  during  war,  or 
when  a  fieet  hasto  be  fitted  out;  and  the  scale  on wlidch 
the  various  operations  are  conducted,  thediversitjof  the 
employments,  the  perfection  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
activity  prevalent  throughout  the  establishment,  are  all 
objects  of  admiration.  But  no  indlvldiial  who  is  not  in 
uodform,  or  b  not  well  known  to  the  authorities,  b  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  dock-yard,  unless  by  spedal  permission. 

Tke  karbomr  qf  Flvmomtk  b  double,  being  formed  bjr 
the  SBStuaries  of  the  Flym  and  Tamar,  opeung  into  the 
N.E.  and  N.W.  angles  of  Plymouth  Sound:  theasteary 
of  the  Plym  forms  the  Catwater,  a  convenient  and  capa. 
dous  hartiour  for  merchant-vesseb ;  and  that  of  the 
Tamar  expands  into  the  noble  road  or  harbour  of  Ha- 
moase, about  4  m.  In  length,  by  about  |  m.  In  width : 
it  b  almost  completdv  land-locked,  and  has  moor- 
ings for  100  sail  of  the  line,  with  secure  anchorinf- 
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■toomr,  and  Ibg  1*7  generallT  ll  Ul^lt.   Ita  houHa 

fOlSTrqaai*.  Iha  Kaor  Ko^.  In  w"ich  waa  fannir™ 
•lalua  of  Louie  XIV.  Vniiinuij  to  tbe  molutlDn. 
fcv  toww  In  Fnaca  had  id  wubt  cbnnhaa  i  and  thiiu(h 

en b>  other  psblk^Bcai  wtMh  mtia.  He  talh" 
dni  la  a  lugi^  tboufb  ntbar  low  OolMc  adUce.  eald  u 
ban  been  (Bonded  1^  Hani7  II.  DtBoaland.  Thediureh 
of  St.  Badwnda  le  nincb  more  enrlent.  being  raid  to 

Driglnal  ediaca.  an  UUI  aaiant,  bat  lb*  rut  of  the  bond- 
ing Boutr  datfa  (ram  cha  lltfa  fenturr.     Tba  church  af 

hall  of  ioatke.  public  llbiarr.  with  luioo  roll..  bUbap't 
palace,  thatlni,  anlir  bamdu,  bad  balbe,  at*  tb* 


t  RoiBe.  wblla.  In  petot  of 
nail  degree  OBir  innrlor  to 
1.  It  la  In  Iha  Ian  o(  an 
betas  4M  It.  S  In.,  lU  diort- 
t,  latbaBwetjyrtbeipaitt, 

Hon.  Tba  bright  la  dMded 

i»rwMcta7ln'^P<*nDca  and  dar^illllr.  le  oquetlo  tbe 
Wltbtoi  tbe'lowB  an  two  taaaplei  wbkta.  when  prr- 
fact,  inuit  bare  taoan  axaellf  elmllar.  and  vattfa^  iha 
but  period  of  the  Auguetan  agw.  Tbe  beet  preeimd 
l>  dedicated  la  Hama  and  Ancuetoi  Cieaar.    Than  la, 

Rotnan ladr,  InNaSacar of  bor  aflWtloii  <br  bar  bu*. 
band.  II  a  a  bcvuHftil  khA  *1«vaAi  itntfiuFa.  ^nlr^ 
fur  Ita  dmplldljl 
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cble ;  and  ot  hi  gnat  antiquity  then  can  b 
ncaoifl  a  naman  colonj.  and  wee  for  a 

laHa-BruB  uji  that  ll  wai  deitnjM  bf  Caaar  IBi 
deration  to  Pampas,  and  nbuill  bj  Aoguitaa,  at  ihi 

iC  III  haThig  been  id  dettrafad.  di 

iBbr  be  darlTad  fPam  the  fact  of  Ita  hailni 


POLAND. 
4mtifmiiie$  qf  Pola  /  Mmrr^U  Hmtdlook,  p.  »6.  ; 
t«t  Wketler^  Vopage  dTJimlie,  te.,  1.  48.  Itao.  wUc) 
OLAND  (Lat.  Sarmatias  PoL  Po^,  tig- 
inc  «  plain  country),  foniMiiy  Um  name  of 
independent  and  extendire  country  of  £. 
-ope,  comprising  the  territories  between  the 
iand58thdMi.  N.  lat.,  and  the  15th  and  S9d 
I.  E.  long* ;  Tndudinc*  with  Poland  Proper, 
luania,  Samogitia,  Onirland,  the  Ukraine^ 
lolia,  and  other  orort.  now  belonging  to 
wia,  with  Galida,  belonging  to  Auiuia,  the 
.  of  FoMo,  and  tooie  other  flstrSets  Id  Pnusia.  But 
ixkciof  klDgikMB  o(  Poland,  coatUtutod  bf  Um  ood- 
I  of  VMaaa  In  181ft,  aad  now  onHcd  to  the  BuMian 
iro.  It  of  coMparatiTaly  United  dttaMUloiM,  axtend- 
mly  bttwwn  the  90tli  and  Mtk  dega.  of  N.  lat..  and 
Mb  and  Mth  dag*,  of  B.  Iom.  t  hariog  N.  Pnuaia 
i«r  and  th«  Biwitlaa  gov.  of  wUna  i  K.  tbe  gort.  of 
la,  Grodno,  BialrMok,  and  VoUiTiiia ;  S.  Amtrlaa 
od  and  tbe  territory  of  Cracow ;  and  W.  Pruailan 
nd  (tbe  grand  ducby  of  Poaeo)  and 
,  •ubdiTiuooa,  ftc,  at  follow :  — 
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•uppoaad  to  bearable:  106,000 in fbreati  ITI.OOOinna. 
taralMrtnres, rivert, and mardies  z  48,000 tn meadows \ 
88,000  occupied  witb  roads  and  buildings,  and  16,000  in 
gaidens.  Poland  lias,  for  a  lengtbened  period,  been  the 
granary  of  a  great  part  of  Europe.  But  Volhyuia, 
Podolia,  and  GaUda,  formerly  Included  In  tbe  I^llsb 
dom.,  were  the  principal  corn-growing  prors.  \  and  in 
tbe  existing  klagdom  of  Polano,  with  tbe  exception  oi 
fiandomir  and  Cracow,  tbe  land,  aoeordlng  Co  Mr.  Jacob, 
Is  so  poor  tbat  It  can  scarcely  be  made  to  yield  a  medium 
crop  of  wheat  more  tban  once  In  9  years.  Tbe  soil  is 
■KMtlr  thfai,  saady,  or  sandy  loam,  resting  cbiedy  on  a 
bed  of  granite,  through  which  tbe  heavy  rains  gradually 
percolau.  S.of  the  PiUtsa,  however,  the  appearance  of 
the  land  and  the  Ihce  of  tbe  country  Improve;  and  as  we 
proceed  southward  to  the  Vistula,  the  suribee  becomes 
more  undulating,  and  tbe  soil  stronger  and  more  tena- 
cious. In  this  Quarter  there  are  extensive  tracto  of 
clavey  loam,  reoiming  three  or  four  horses  to  plough  tt, 
and  yielding,  when  tcderaMy  well  manned,  excellent 
crops  of  wheat  and  oats.  Where,  In  this  ^rict,  any 
thing  tike  a  system  of  rotation  Is  adopted,  tbe  crops  are 
very  heavy. 
Some  of  the  estates  bdonging  to  tbe  noblUty  of  tbe 
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8.4tbs  eonsist  of  Poles, 
(,  ana  tae  remainder  principally  of 
^  Gypsies,  and  Tartars. 

le  wibfrie  coantiy,  eiMept  in  the  8.  where  are  •««.« 
ered  oflbets  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  Is  an 
nded  plain,  witb  a  general  slope  towards  the  Baltic, 
bidi  its  principal  rivers  have  their  embouchure, 
w  are  tbe  vistada.  with  Its  tributaries,  tbe  WIeprs, 
,Narew,PUitsa2*e.,tbeNiemeo,andtbeWarta.  The 
ula,  alter  bounding  the  kingdom  for  a  lengtbened  dis> 
B  on  tbe  8.,  traveraes  its  cci^re,  leaving  It  near  Thorn. 
Niemen,  Bobr,  and  Bug  bound  nearly  all  the  B. ; 
tbe  Prosna,  a  tributary  of  the  Warta,  a  considerable 
of  the  western  fttmtier.  These  rivers  are  all  more 
unavlgahleL  There  are  innumerable  smaller  streams, 
ind  liemg  an  extremely  well-watered  country  ;  and 
le  N.,  B.,  and  W.  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  and 

Lvery  extensive  marshes.  Tbe  surfoce,  though 
abtmdantly  diversified,  presenting  alternately  fer- 
com  lands,  savage  steppes,  rich  pastures,  sandy 
«s.  dense  forests,  and  drasry  swamps.  The  climate 
gorons :  the  cold  of  winter  Is  often  as  great  as  in 
den,  in  a  lat.  10  de«L  higher  ;  and  in  1799.  tbe  tber- 
leter  deseended  to  w**  below  lero  (lUaum.).  In  sum. 
however,  tbe  heat  sometimes  rises  to  \W*  (Fab.), 
mean  temperature  of  tbe  rear  at  Warsaw  is  about 
Fah.  Tbe  atmosphere  is  numU,  rainy  and  cloudy 
occupying  half  tbe  year.  Between  the  Vistula  and 
Prussian  frontier  tbe  soil  is  generally  fertile,  the 
t  productive  districts  being  in  the  govs,  of  Cra- 
and  Sandomir,  and  tbe  nebhbourhood  of  Warsaw, 
le  N.B.  are  also  some  very  fertile  tracts ;  but  there, 
in  the  govs,  of  Flo^k,  Lutriin,ftc,  tbe  suriace  is  in 
t  part  waste. 

The  traveller  hi  Poland  lometimes  finds  htmsdf  In 
cpanse  of  surCMe,  almost  without  a  house,  a  tree,  or 
single  ofaiiect  Urge  enough  to  attract  his  notice. 
1,  however,  are  descried  the  skirts  of  some  vast 
(t  fringing  tbe  distant  horison ;  and,  on  entering  it, 
•roceed  for  8  or  10  miles,  more  or  less,  winding  with 
tMd.  through  lofty  pines,  &c.,  precluded  from  tbe 
:  of  all  objecu  but  trees  and  shrubs.  Sometimes,  In 
nidst  of  a  forest,  we  meet  with  a  small  spot  of  ground 
example,  of  10  or  20  acres)  cleared  and  cultivated  ; 
des  prettily  fenced  by  tbe  nreen  surrounding  woods, 
etiroes  a  small  lake  is  found  thus  situated,  its  borders 
mented  in  a  similar  manner :  and  these,  generally 
Ung,  are  tbe  prettiest  scenes  which  Polana  furnishes, 
le  forests,  in  some  places,  are  16  and  even  SO  m.  in 
irectlons.  Indeed,  if  we  exclude  morasses  and  the 
pasture  lands,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  of  tbe 
try,  speaking  jgenerally ,  Is  cleared.  At  distant  Inter- 
are  found  plams  of  some  extent,  aflbrding  rich  pas- 
^.  The  best  are  those  contiguous  to  the  Vistula, 
I  of  which  are  periodically  overfiuwed  by  tbat 
'.  Such  are  those  in  tbe  neignbourhood  of  Warsaw, 
h  supply  that  town  with  good  butchers*  meat.'* 
'neU'i  new  9f  Poland,  p.  99— A8.)  This  description 
written  early  fai  the  present  century ;  and.  though  a 
iderable  proportion  of  forest  land  has  been  cleared  in 
nterval.  It  Is  still  substantially  accurate.    Of  741,000 


highest  rank  are  of  enormous  extent j  and,  not  long 
since,  those  of  Prince  Csartoryski  and  Count  ZamoyskI, 
taken  together,  occupied  a  qiaee  nearly  equal  to  half  the 
extent  of  Bnciaad  I  In  tbe  times  of  the  republic,  tbe 
former  contributed  90^000,  and  the  latter  10,000  men  to 
the  army.  Owing,  however,  to  the  practice  of  dividing 
tbe  land  equally  among  tbe  children,  unless  a  nu^orat 
be  established  in  fovour  of  the  eldest  son.  which  is  some- 
times the  casst.  much  of  it  Is  possessed  In  smaller  allot- 
mentt.  Tbeee,  however,  we  should  still  call  large,  for  tber 
BKMtly  vary  from  6,000  or  6M0  up  to  90,000  or  40,000 
acres  each.  The  rent  and  price  of  land  Is  generally  low ; 
depending  much  more  on  tbe  number  of  peasants  than 
the  extent  of  the  form.  Tbe  crown-laaos,  comprising 
l*Sd  part  of  tbe  whole  surfoce,  «r  about  10  million  acres. 
Include  perhaps  9  million  acres  of  wood,  the  remainder 
being  chiefly  arable  land,  leased  to  tenants,  who,  in  con* 
sequence,  acquire  right  to  tbe  services  that  may  be  l^ally 
demanded  from  the  peasantry.  Tbe  tenants  or  the  crown 
are  exempted,  as  well  as  their  peasants,  from  some  taxes, 
to  which  the  other  occupiers  of  land  are  subject,  and,  in 
oonsequenoe,  the  crown  estates  are  better  stocked  with 
peasants.  Witb  this  freedom  fttnn  taxation  and  amide 
supply  of  labourers,  tbe  rent  of  8^)00,000  acres  of  land  Is 
said  by  Mr.  Jacob,  fttmi  whom  we  have  borrowed  these 
detalls,to  have  amounted.  In  16S7,to  no  more  than  4,000,000 
florins,  about  96,0001.  sterling,  or  somewhat  less  Uian  Id, 
tbe  English  acre.  But  a  larie  extent  of  land  Is  Included 
in  thb  averaee  that  Is  literally  of  no  value ;  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  rent  of  the  cultivable  land  may 
be  Cdrly  set  down  at  from  U.  to  \4d.  per  acre.  It  m^bt, 
however,  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Jacob,  thatjn  p<^t  of  fact, 
the  money  rent  of  land,  in  a  country  like  Poland,  without 
towns  and  without  a  market  for  Its  produce,  aflbrds  no 
test  whatever  of  its  real  value.  Lands  bdonging  to  pri- 
vate individuals  are  rarely,  indeed,  ever  let,  except  fw 
services  to  be  performed  on  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
estate ;  and  the  value  of  the  land  is  to  be  determined  not 
by  tbe  amount  of  tbe  money  rent  It  will  bring,  but  by 
the  amount  of  subsistence  It  affords,  or  the  number  of 
individuals  it  wUl  maintain  in  an  average  state  of  com- 
fort, according  to  tbe  customs  and  habits  of  tbe  society. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  perfectly  inconsequential 
and  absurd  than  to  set  about  measuring  the  value  of 
laud  In  such  a  country  as  Poland  by  the  same  standard 
by  which  it  Is  measured  In  England.  Formerly  the 
wnole  lands  of  the  republic  were  tbe  property  of  the  no- 
bility or  gentry,  and  could  not  be  held  t^  any  one  else. 
The  possession  of  land  was,  in  fact,  of  itself,  a  proof  of 
nobility ;  and  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  6  acres  In  extent 
voted  in  the  elections  of  nuncios,  and,  in  respect  of  poli- 
tical rights  and  privileges,  was  on  a  level  with  the  rknest 
nobleman  in  tbe  country.  But  this  state  of  things  is 
now  wholly  changed.  Landed  property  is  no  longer  the 
appanage  of  a  particular  class ;  but  may  be  indKTerently 
held  by  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasanU.  Jews  only  are 
prohibited  from  becoming  proprietors  of  the  soli,  though 
they  have  numerous  mortgages  thereon.  When  they 
foreclose,  tbe  lands  must  consequently  be  sold ;  and  as 
the  Jews,  who  engross  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  money 
capital  of  tbe  country,  cannot  become  purchasers,  the 
prices  they  yield  are  very  trifling.  Latterly,  however, 
some  modifications  have  been  made  in  tlie  regulations 
respecting  the  Jews,  and  various  privileges  have  been 
conceded  to  them. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators  are  peasants, 
who  are  a  species  of  qma*i  proprietors  of  the  lands  they 
occupy,  holding  them  under  condition  of  working  a 
stipulated  number  of  days  in  eadi  week  on  their  lord's 
demesne,  and  paying  bun.  In  addition,  specified  quan- 
tities of  poultry,  eggs,  yarn,  Ac.  The  extent  of  their 
Ixrfdings  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  the 
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kind  to  be  nuide.  On  a  large  property  examined  by 
Mr.  Jlacob,  the  peasants  had  each  about  48  acres  of 
land,  for  which  they  were  bound  to  work  two  days 
a  week  with  a  pair  or  oxen.  If  their  further  labour  was 
required,  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  34f .  a  day  for  two 
days  more,  and  if  beyond  that  number,  they  received  6d. 
a  day.  On  another  property,  the  peasai>ts  had  about  86 
acres,  for  which  they  worked  2  days  a  week  with  2  oxen ; 
when  called  upon  for  extra  labour,  they  were  paid  6d.  a 
day  for  themselves  and  their  oxen  for  the  next  Sdays,  or, 
without  the  oxen,  3d. 

Under  the  repubUc,  the  Polish  peasants  were  slaves, 
and  did  not,  in  fact,  enjoy  any  greater  consideration  than 
the  blacks  of  Carolina  and  Grorgia  In  the  present  day. 
They  were  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters. 
Down  to  1768,  a  lord  who  had  killed  his  slave  was 
merely  amerced  in  a  small  fine ;  and  though,  in  that 
rear  the  offence  was  made  capital,  such  an  accumulation 
of  evidence  was  required  to  prove  the  fact,  that  the  en> 
actment  was  rendered  quite  nugatory.  (Cojw,  i.  113.)  It 
was  customarv  to  make  the  slaves  work  five  days  a  week 
on  the  estates  of  their  lords ;  the  latter,  also,  might 
seize  on  wliaterer  wealth  the  slaves  had  accumulated, 
might  inflict  on  them  corporal  punishment,  and  might 
self  them  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  head  of  cattle 
The  boasted  freedom  of  Poland  was,  in  truth  and  reality, 
merely  the  license  oi"  the  gentry  to  trample  under  foot 
the  mass  of  the  people,  to  browoeat  their  sovereign,  and 
sell  their  votes.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  nobility  to 
state  that  some  amongst  them,  as  the  Zamoyskis,  the 
Czartoryskis,  and  others,  perceived  the  miserable  con- 
sequences of  such  a  state  of  society,  and  were  most, 
anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the  peasantry  on 
their  estatcML  of  whom  they  emancipated  considerable 
numbers.  Generally,  however,  the  rotish  gentry  were 
not  inclined  to  establish  or  give  efficacy  to  any  regula- 
tions In  fkvour  of  the  peasantry,  whom  they  scarcely 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  race  or  beines  as 
themselves,  or  as  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  hu- 
manity. Under  these  circumstances,  no  one  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Polish  peasantry,  at  the  dis- 
moraberment  of  the  republic,  were  in  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation,  being  at  once  ignorant,  indolent,  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  poor,  and  improvident  in  the 
extreme.  (Coxf*s  Travels, i.  14. ;  Vopage de  deux  Frangait 
daru  te  Nord  de  V Europe,  v.  105. ;  Busching*t  Gtvg.  ; 
Jntrodiie.  to  Account  qf  Fotand,  $  4. ;  Connor's  State  qf 
i'uldiMl,  passim ;  Ck>yer,  Fie  de  Oobieiki,  i.  1S9.  {  Malte 


the  peasants  was  modified  by  the 
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The  servitude  of  the  peasants  was  modinea  dv 
constitution  of  1791,  and  it  was  wholly  alwlished  in  the 

E-and  duchy  of  Warsaw,  nearly  identical  with  the  ex- 
ting  kingdom,  in  1807  ;  the  labour  and  services  due  by 
the  peasants  to  their  lords  having  been  since  regulated 
and  defined  by  law.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
peasantry,  the  influence  ofthis  great  and  salutary  change 
was  for  a  lengthened  period  less  considerable  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  Though  the  peasants  may  now 
leare  one  part  of  the  country  to  settle  in  another,  they 
must  first  pay  off  any  debt  that  may  be  .owing  thelr 
lords ;  and  ih>m  inabiUty  to  do  this,  and  various  other 
drcumstancet,  they  do  not  often  quit  the  estates  on 
which  they  were  bom.  When  a  young  peasant  marries, 
bis  lord  assigns  him  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  sufllcient 
for  his  maintenance  and  that  of  his  fkroily  in  the  way 
in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  live  Should  the 
fiimily  grow  numerous,  some  little  addition  is  made  to  the 
grant.  At  the  same  time,  the  young  couple  obtain  also  a 
few  cattle,  as  a  cow  or  two,  with  steers  to  plough  their 
land.  These  are  fed  in  the  stuU>le,  or  in  toe  open 
places  in  the  woods,  as  the  season  admits.  The  master 
also  provides  them  with  a  cottage,  with  implements  of 
husbandry ;  in  short,  with  all  their  little  moveable  pro- 
perty. Owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  old  habits, 
but  few  peasants  improve  the  little  stock  committed  to 
their  management ;  their  conduct,  according  to  Mr. 
Jacob,  being  most  firequently  marked  by  carelessness 
and  a  want  of  forecast.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  the  case :  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
accumulation  ;  indeed?  several  of  the  peasants  have  be- 
come proprietors,  while  others  have  hired  a  larger 
extent  of  land.  But  it  will  require  the  lapse  of  a  length- 
ened series  of  years  before  any  very  general  change  be 
made  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people. 

Speskins;  generally,  the  houses  of  the  Polish  peasantry 
are  mlsersible  hovels.  They  are  all  built  of  wood :  even 
**  those  of  the  better  class  nave  merely  the  ground  floor. 
On  the  exterior  they  are,  in  every  point  of  view,  humble, 
very  often  mean  in  appearance :  the  interior  is  occasion- 
ally somewhat  better,  though  an  En^ishman  looks  in 
vam  for  any  thing  like  comfort  There  are  usually  3  or 
S  ordhiary  rooms,  whitewashed,  though  only  one  serves, 
for  the  most  part,  as  a  sitting-room.  The  floors  are  some- 
tiroes  of  earth  only,  but  more  frequently  planked.  A 
bed  stands  almost  idways  In  every  room."  {Burnett's 
TravelSt  p.  196.)    The  viUagea,  wbicb  are  of  the  most 


wretched  description,  are  thinly  scattered,  rather  alofif 
the  skirts  than  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  and  somotimea 
In  vast  bare  heaths,  where  no  other  object  is  to  tie  seen. 
They  consist  of  from  10  to  60  miserable  huts,  rudely  con- 
structed of  timber,  and  covered  over  with  straw,  turf,  or 
shinies ;  and  afford  so  Imperfect  a  shelter,  that  the  In- 
habs.  are  glad  to  stop  up  the  chlmnies  in  winter,  and  to 
be  half  smothered  with  smoke,  rather  than  die  of  cold. 
Each  of  these  huts  consists  generally  of  only  one  apart- 
ment, with  asiove,  round  which  the  inhabs.  and  their  cattle 
crowa  together.  Bad  as  these  villages  are,  you  may 
travel  10  m.,  even  In  the  clear  part  of  the  eounti7,  witboat 
seeing  one,  or  indeed  beholding  any  human  htfiltation. 
The  common  diet  of  the  peasantry  is  cabbage ;  potatoea 
sometimes,  but  not  generally;  pease,  black  bread, and 
soup,  or  rather  gruel,  without  the  addition  of  batter  or 
meat.  Their  chief  beverage  is  the  cheap  whiskey  ot  the 
country,  which  they  drink  m  quantities  that  would  asto- 
nish the  best  customers  or  the  ffin-palaces  of  Eng- 
land. Their  houses  generally  have  little  that  merits  the 
name  of  fVimiture ;  and  thev  clothing  Is  at  once  coarse 
and  disgustingly  filthy.  These,  however,  are  only  their 
general  characteristics.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry 
depends  much  on  the  character  of  their  lords,  and 
upon  the  more  or  less  embarrassed  state  of  the  pro- 
perty on  which  they  may  be  settled. .  On  the  estatea 
of  opulent  and  enlightened  landlords,  it  la  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  on  the  estates  of  those  of  an  opposite 
description,  and  may.  Indeed,  be  said  to  be  decidedly 
comfortable. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  from  the 
labour  applied  to  tlie  lords*  estates  bebg  rendered  as 
compulsory  service,  it  is  performed  in  the  most  ue^igent 
and  slovenly  manner  possible.  Mr.  Jacob  says  that  all 
the  operations  of  husbandry  are  very  ill  executed  ;  the 
ploughing  is  shallow  and  Irreguhir :  the  harrows,  with 
wooden  tines,  do  not  penetrate  sufficiently  to  root  up 
weeds  in  fallowing ;  so  that  the  land  is  always  foul,  and  in 
bad  order.  The  same  want  of  attention  prevails  In  thrash- 
ing. In  short,  the  natural  efltets  of  the  system  of  duty- 
labour  are  strikingly  visible  in  the  whole  administration 
of  most  of  the  large  estates  where  It  is  followed ;  and  is 
hardly  even  prevented  from  exhlbitinff  itself  on  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  few  proprietors  who  have  intelligent 
and  active  managers,  and  are  free  from  pecuniary  em- 
iMurrassmeots.  The  common  course  of  crops  is  the  old 
system  of  a  whole  year's  fallow,  followed  by  winter 
com,  and  that  by  summer  com,  and  then  a  fallow  again, 
so  that  l-3d  part  of  the  land  bears  nothiug.  The  winter 
crop,  in  the  N.  of  Poland,  consists  of  wheat  and  rye. 
the  latter  being  to  the  former  nearly  as  9  to  1,  the  little 
manure  that  Is  preserved  being  laid  out  on  the  wlieat 
land,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  wheat  bears  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  rye,  amounting,  on  the  more 
tenacious  soils,  to  l-fith,  ana  in  some  cases  to  I  •4th  pert, 
or  upwards.  On  a  well-managed  farm  in  the  prov.  of 
Lublin,  the  quantities  of  seed  and  produce  are  said  by 
Mr.  Jacob  to  have  been  as  follows :  Potatoes,  about  90 
bushels  to  the  acre  planted,  and  about  200  bush,  raised  ( 
wheat,  2  bush,  sown,  and  from  16  to  30  reaped  ;  rye, 
2  bushels  sown,  and  firom  12  to  15  reaped;  bodt-wh«st, 
8  bushels  sown,  and  from  10  to  15  reaped.  The  barley 
and  oats  scarcely  yield  four  times  the  seed.  Manure  b 
applied  after  potatoes  for  the  wheat,  the  former  having 
the  benefit  of  fidlowing.  This  farm  was  one  of  the  tew 
in  which  all  the  labour,  except  that  of  the  oxen  and  thehr 
drivers,  was  paid  for  In  money,  and  not  In  produce. 
The  common  plan  of  thrashing  is  to  give  the  tbrMher  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  com,  varying,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  14th  to  the  18th  bushel.  In  the 
generality  of  farms,  the  increase  Is  considerably  less  than 
the  above  ;  the  average  produce  of  wheat  being  esti- 
mated at  not  more  than  14  or  15  bushels ;  rye,  10  or  12 : 
barley,  14  or  16 ;  and  oats  and  buck-whei^  from  8  to  12 
the  acre ;  or  at  not  more  than  half  the  average  produce 
of  simiUr  crcms  in  England.  In  the  S.  parts  of  Sandonir 
and  Cracow  the  crops  are  more  than  usually  heavy ;  but 
they  are  celebrated  more  for  the  excellent  quality  of  their 
com  than  for  its  greater  produce.  In  Sandonir,  a  narrow 
district  about  60  m.  in  length,  extending  along  the  Vla- 
tula,  produces  the  heavy  and  fine  grain  luiown  m  Loodoa 
as  Dantsic  white  wheat,  but  the  average  growth  la  rarefy 
beyond  20  bushels  an  acre. 

The  stock  of  cattle  is  small  In  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  land  and  the  number  of  the  inhabs.  The  Polish 
horses,  formerly  held  in  high  estimation,  have  modi  de- 
generated, and  a  good  breed  is  be  met  with  only  hi  a  fitw 
studs.  A  miserable  race  of  colts  is  employed  to  transport 
merchandise,  and  field  labour  is  almost  wholly  performed 
by  oxen  or  cows.  The  latter  are  small,  and  generally 
kept  in  bad  condition,  both  as  to  food  and  deanlii 


They  are  mostly  stall-fed,  but.  flrom  nef  ligence,  yMd 
very  little  butter,  and  no  good  cheese.  The  common 
breed  of  the  country  may  be  worth  from  Vs.  to  SQs.  a 
head ;  but  considerable  numbers  of  a  superior  breed 
are  annually  imported  fh>m  the  Ukraine,  which  may  be 
worth  m  or  upwards,  a  heed.    Previously  to  tiM  tale 
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POLAND. 


come  before  the  tribunalt  of  original  Juriidlction  in 
the  cap*,  of  the  sereral  govemmenu.  At  Wanaw, 
betides  a  court  of  appeal,  there  Is  a  supreme  court  of 
cassation,  and  commercial  tribunals  are  estaMished  In 
all  the  principal  towns.  Criminal  causes  are  tried  In 
•epani^  tribunals,  of  which  there  are  4  in  the  lilngdom. 
Politii^  offences  come  under  the  cognisance  of  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  or  a  commission  specially  appointed. 

Religion Until  lately,  upwards  of  3-4ths  of  the  Poles 

belon^d  to  the  Rom.  Cath.,  or  the  United  Greek  church, 
the  Greco>  Russian  communicants  being  l>ut  few  in  num- 
ber. But  of  late  the  Russian  soTemment  lias,  br  erenr 
means,  been  endeavouring  to  shake  the  spiritual  depena- 
ance  on  the  court  of  Rome,  not  only  of  the  Poles,  but  of  the 
United  Greeks  throughout  the  empire ;  and  its  measures, 
in  this  respect,  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  so 
much  success,  that,  in  1899,  from  three  to  four  millions 
of  United  Greeks,  Including  most  of  those  of  Poland, 
had  Joined  the  orthodox  Greek  church.  Until  1889,  the 
Greco-Russians  had  no  prelate  in  Poland :  but  at  that 
period  an  archimandrite  was  appointed,  wno  resides  at 
Warsaw.  The  bishop  of  the  United  Greek  church 
resides  at  Heline,  iu  Lublin.  The  Rom.  Catholics  have 
an  archbishop  and  eight  bishops,  nominated  by  the 
Pope  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; 
and  the  bishop  of  the  goTemment  of  Cracow  exercises 
authority  over  the  free  city  of  that  name,  and  its  ter- 
ritory. There  are  anumkwr  of  convents  possessing  terri- 
torial revenues  :  but  the  secular  clergy  receive  a  regular 
stipend  from  the  government,  the  landed  possessions 
formerly  belonging  to  them  being  now  public  property. 
The  parish  priests,  however,  receive  tithes,  the  amount 
of  which  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  The  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  amounting  together  to  about  220,000  per- 
sons, are  principally  Germans.  There  are  a  few  Bfem- 
nonites  and  Morarians,  and  some  Mohammedans. 

JPubUc  ImtrucHon — Previously  to  1380,  education 
was  scarcely  diflUsed  at  all,  except  among  the  nobility 
and  upper  classes  residing  in  the  towns,  and  the  totiQ 
number  of  persons  receiving  Instruction  at  that  period 
Is  said  not  to  have  exoeededf  16,000,  or  about  1  in  260  of 
the  pop.  After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the 
schools  were  shut  for  several  months,  and  when  re- 
opened, were  organiied  upon  the  same  plan  as  those 
of  Russia.  Private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  in- 
spection on  the  part  of  tbe  government  as  public  schools. 
In  1834  there  were,  in  all,  43.794  pupils  in  public  and 

rrivate  establishments ;  and  in  1839  the  number,  at 
,159  schools  of  all  kinds,  was  estimated  at  70,000,  or  1 
to  every  62  Individuals.  {Russia  tmder  Nickoku  /., 
p.  188.)  in  1838  an  order  was  Issued  by  the  Russian 
government,  directing  that  there  shall  be  a  teacher  of 
the  Russian  language  In  every  primary  school;  and 
that  all  children  attending  such  schools  shall  be  obliged 
to  learn  the  Russian  language :  It  was,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  that  no  indivlaual  should  be  employed  as 
a  tutor  unless  he  possessed  a  testimonial  signed  by  the 
proper  authorities,  certifying  his  ability  to  give  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Russian  language :  and  that  no  person  unac- 
quainted with  Russian  should  be  promoted  to  any  dvil 
or  military  employment. 

This  regulation,  as  was  to  be  expected,  gave  much 
offbnce  to  the  Poles,  and  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
idle  declamation  in  this  and  other  countries.  Russia, 
no  doubt,  wishes  to  secure  her  hold  over  Poland  ;  and 
•very  thing  tiiat  tends  to  Russianlse  the  latter,  and  to 
give  her  people  the  same  tastes,  habits,  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  the  Russians,  must  necessarily  contribute  to 
this  end  ;  and  we  believe  It  will  be  generally  admitted, 
that  of  all  the  means  to  bring  about  this  consummation, 
the  gradual  substitution  of  the  Russian  fi>r  the  Polish 
language  will  be  <Kie  of  the  most  eflbctual.  If  there 
were  any  rational  prospect  ot  Poland  betng  able  to 
emancipate  herself  from  the  yoke  of  Russia,  one  might 
regret  the  measure.  But  as  there  la  no  such  prospect, 
the  interests  of  both  countries  will  be  best  promoted  by 
their  being,  as  Car  as  possible,  consolidated  into  one 
people. 

The  Polish  armr,  which  before  1831  amounted,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  86,000  men,  Is  now  amalgamated  with 
that  of  Russia. 

The  Poles  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  people,  being 
well  formed,  strong,  and  active.  In  their  general 
appearance,  ttiey  are  said  to  resemble  the  western 
Asiatics  rather  than  tbe  Europeans,  and  are,  most  pn^ 
bably,  of  Tartar  origin.  The  gentry  are  haughty  and 
brav^  but,  at  ttie  same  time,  frank  iad  generous.  Tbe 
peasantry,  however,  bowed  down  by  continual  oppres- 
sion, are  cringing  and  servile;  their  whole  behaviour 
evincing  the  state  of  abject  SMvillty  from  which  th^ 
are  now  being  emancipated.  The  noblHty  are  very  no- 
merous  in  Poland,  amounting  at  present  to  not  less  than 
983,490  individuals.  According  to  the  pM  laws  of  the 
repiRrfic,  the  notries  were  ierrtgaut ;  every,  person  who 
possessed  a  freehold  estate,  how  small  soever,  or  who 
could  prove  his  descent  from  ancestors  formerly  possessed 
of  such  an  estate,  and  who  had  not  debased  himself  ( 1)  hy 


engaging  In  any  sort  of  manufiKture  or  commerce,  was  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  the  terms  being  in  Poland  syno- 
nymous. The  gentry  were  all  hrid  to  be  equal  to  each 
other,  the  titles  of  prince,  count,  Ac.,  which  some  of  them 
ei^oyed,  not  being  supposed  to  add  any  thln«  to  their 
real  dignity.  Under  tbe  rraublic,  the  notmity  were 
every  thing,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  nothing.  The 
former  were  the  absolute  lords  of  their  estates,  and  of 
the  boors  by  whom  they  were  occupied.  They  ei\Joyed 
the  n^yal  privilege  of  maintaining  troops,  and  construct- 
ing fortresses ;  and  they  only  could  elect  the  sovereigns. 
No  noble  could  be  arrested  without  previous  conviction, 
except  in  cases  of  high-treason,  murder;  or  robbery  on 
the  nighway ;  and  then  <mly  provided  he  were  taken  in 
the  fact !  His  house  was  a  secure  asylum  to  all  to  whom 
he  chose  to  extend  his  protection,  whatever  might  be 
tbeir  crimes.  Even  his  vassals  could  not  be  arrested, 
nor  their  eflbcts  seized ;  they  were  exempted  from  all 
payment  of  tolls  and  other  direct  duties ;  and  though 
the  king  might  bestow  titles,  be  liad  no  power  to  create  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  that  being  the  exclusive  privi- 
l^e  of  the  Diet.  Happily,  however,  this  state  of  tnings 
lias  been  wholly  changed.  Under  the  vigorous  govern- 
ments of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  oppressive 
privileges  of  the  nobles  have  been  juppressed ;  tbey  can 
no  longer  trample  with  impunity  on  their  inferiors,  nor 
commit  oflbnces  without  subjecting  tl»emsdves  to  tlie 
full  penaltr  of  the  law ;  and  a  poor  gentleman  no  longer 
considers  tt  a  degradation  to  engageln  s<nne  department 
of  industry.  (Busching,  Inirodmetion  to  Polamd,  {  4.  ; 
Malta  Brun,  Tabteau  de  la  Pologne^  966. ;  Coxe,  1. 109.. 
&c.) 

Though  modernised  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
richer  Polish  nobles  continue  to  live  in  large  castles.  In  a 
state  of  rude  hospitality,  entertaining  great  numbers  of 
their  dependants  and  such  strangers  as  may  happen  to 
visit  them.  At  these  feasts  the  practice  of  sitting  below 
the  salt  Is  still  kept  up,  the  best  dishes  and  the  best 
wines  being  appropriated  by  the  iUte  of  the  guests. 

Jews  are  more  numerous  in  Poland  than  in  any  other 
European  country,  having  amounted,  in  1838,  to  41 1,307 
individuals,  of  whom  838,677  lived  in  towns,  and  72,630 
in  villages,  or  In  the  country.  They  are,  as  already 
stated.  In  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country ;  they,  also,  are  the  great  manulkctarers  and 
sellers  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors;  advance 
money  on  lands  and  goods :  are  the  only  Jewellers  and 
silversmiths ;  and  canyon  all  pecuniary  dealings.  Those 
hi  the  towns  are  mostly  all  burgesses ;  and  tto^  may  be 
said  to  engross  all  the  most  lucrative  businesses.  But 
notwithstanding  pW  this,  the  majority  of  the  Israelitea 
are  extremely  poor.  They  seem,  also,  to  be  In  a  lower 
sute  of  civilisation  than  any  other  class.  Even  the  ridier 
individuals,  though  thev  occupy  the  best  houses  in  the 
towns,  wpear  to  care  little  for  cleanliness  or  comfort ; 
and  the  lower  orders  live  in  a  state  of  filth  and  discom- 
fort that  would  be  intolerable  any  where  else. 

There  are  In  Poland  many  instances  of  longevity,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  health/ ;  but 
tbe  people  are,  notwithstanding,  especially  liable  to 
endemlcal  diseases,  such  as  small  pox  and  fevers,  which 
frequently  make  great  havoc.  Among  the  diseases 
peoiliar,  or  nearly  so,  to  Pbland  and  Uthoania,  tiio 
pUca  poionica  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  is  a  disease 
of  the  head,  which  terminates  by  aflbcting  the  hair, 
wlilch  it  dilatesj,  softens,  and  clou  into  one  undistin- 
guished mass.  This  disgusting  malady  spares  neither 
age  nor  sex,  gentry  nor  peasants,  though  it  be  more  fre. 
quent  amcmg  the  latter  than  U»e  former.  Various 
theories  have  been  Ibrmed  to  account  for  Its  origin: 
most  probably  it  Is  occasioned  by  the  bad  water,  un- 
wholesome food,  and  filth  of  the  peofrfe. 

Poland  suffered  much  IhMn  tbe  outbreak  in  1831,  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
partly  of  the  proscriptions  and  oppressive  measures 
which  It  occasioned,  withfai  the  last  iisw  years,  bow- 
ever,  the  codntry  has  again  bMun  to  revive. 

The  municipal  revenues  of  Warsaw  amounted.  In  1834, 
to  4,094,000  fi.,  an  hicrease  over  their  amount  in  1899  or 
neariy  one  fourth ;  and  the  value  of  insured  baildings, 
throughout  Poland,  in  183ft.was  estimated  at  60ft,187,OOOiL, 
beina  an  increase  of  119,904.000  fl.  over  that  of  the 
buildUngs  Insured  in  1899.  Populsttlon  has  mereased 
still  more  rapidly :  having  amounted.  In  1898,  to  4j088,989. 
and  to  4,996369  In  1888.  The  old  roads,  also,  have  been 
materially  improved,  at  tiio  same  time  that  several  new 
ones  have  been  undertaken ;  so  that,  on  the  wbt^,  how. 
ever  depressed  in  some  respiscts,  the  country  Is  certainly 
advancmg  In  improvement. 

Histarp. — The  history  of  Poland  commences  flrom  the 
lOthcennvy.  In  1189,  Boleslaus.  under  whom  Chris- 
tianity had  been  Introduced  into  the  country,  divided  the 
kingmmi  among  his  four  sons,  which  was  the  source  of  a 
lengthened  series  of  civil  wars,  and  of  all  sorts  of  dis- 
asters. At  length  these  different  portions  were  united 
under  one  sovereign,  in  1296.  The  reign  of  Casimir  the 
Great,  which  b^^  in  1833,  and  terminated  in  1370.  la 
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I  moftt  brilliant  to  the  Polish  annalf ;  still,  bow«T«r, 
t  foundattoni  were  Uid  to  it  of  that  anarchy  that  de- 
oyad  the  kingdom.  Ca*imir,  having  no  children  of 
own,  and  bdng  anxioot  that  the  crown  should  de- 
ve,  at  his  death,  on  his  nephew  Loids,  king  of  Hun- 
7-,  in  preference  to  the  legitimate  bdrs,  obtained,  for 
It  purpose,  the  sanction  of  a  general  assembly  of  the 
bles,  and  Louis  agreed  to  the  conditions  under  which 
nr  ofltored  htm  the  crown  ( Koch,  Tabletm  des  Rmn 
Hm»^  i.  9B4.) ;  establishing,  to  this  way,  a  precedent  for 

>  lilie  interference  on  future  occasions.  On  the  death 
IxMiis  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  was  united  to  the 
>wn  tor  the  marriage  of  JageUon,  its  grand-duke,  to 

>  daufrnter  of  Louis,  who  had  succeeded  to  tl>e  throne, 
le  hoose  of  JageUon  conttoued  to  occupy  tlie  Polish 
rone  for  about  two  centuries ;  but  at  each  change  of  a 
rerelgn  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  or  dUt  was  held,  at 
licb  the  new  sorereign  was  formally  elected  to  the 
rone.  On  the  death  of  tlte  last  of  the  Jagellons,  In 
1%.  the  throne  of  Poland  became,  substantially  as  well 
formally,  elective,  and  it  was  called  not  a  kingdom  but 
'epublic.  Henceforth,  on  the  death  of  a  sorweign.  the 
bfilty  or  gentry  repaired  to  vast  numbers,  somethnes 
the  amount  of  100,000,  ou  horseback,  and  armed,  with 
owds  of  attendants,  to  a  sort  of  camp  in  the  neigh- 
urhood  of  Warsaw,  to  elect  his  successor,  who  had  to 
bscrlbe,  and  make  oath  to  obsenre,  tlie  pacta  eomftnta, 

conditions  under  which  he  had  been  elected.  Thfse 
sre  such  as  to  reduce  the  royal  authority  within  the 
irrowest  limits,  to  secure  and  extend  the  privileges  of 
e  nobility  and  clergy,  and  to  perpetuate  the  degrad- 
ion  of  the  people,  wlio,  being  slaves  in  the  fullest 
;tent  of  the  term,  were  not  supposed,  to  fiict,  to  have 
IT  l^al  existence!  The  famous  John  Sobieski,  the 
Jiverer  of  Vienna,  elected  to  the  throne  to  1674,  was 
le  last  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Poland.  But  to  the 
tter  part  even  of  bis  reign  the  vices  of  the  P<^sh  con- 
Itution,  and  their  (ktal  operation,  liecame  obvious ;  and 
ley  thence  conttoued  to  increase  to  number  and  viru- 
ncc  till  iU  total  subversion.  ( See  the  Hiaiaire  4e  Jean 
ybieskl,  by  the  Abhi  Coyer,  passim.) 

ExdusiTe  of  the  diets  *  for  the  election  of  the  sot»> 
dgiis,  ordinary  diets  were  held,  at  least,  once  every  two 
*ars,  at  which  all  matters  connected  with  the  govem- 
lent  ot  the  country  were  discussed  and  decided  upcm. 
:  is  easy  to  see,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that 
lis  form  of  government  could  not  Call  to  produce  creat 
arty  c<Nitests  and  disorders,  and  that  it  must  have 
Rbraed  every  facility  to  the  surrounding  powers  fbr  ac- 
ulring  a  preponderattog  influence  to  the  diet.  Pro- 
ably,  however,  the  abuses  already  noticed  might  have 
een  repaired,  but  for  the  principle,  if  we  m^  so  call 
;.  first  introduced  to  16A2,  that  no  decision  could  be 
ome  to  upon  any  matter  submitted  for  ctmsideratlon, 
nless  the  diet  were  unanimous.  Hence  the  stogular 
nd  extraordinary  privilege  of  the  libermm  veto,  by  which 
ny  single  member  of  the  diet  was  permitted  to  Inter- 
o>e  his  absolute  veto,  and,  by  doing  so,  could  nullify  its 
rhole  proceedings  I  And,  which  b  even  more  extraor- 
inary,  this  absurd  privilege,  which  allowed  the  wliim, 
aprice,  or  had  fJaitn  of  an  individual  to  prevent  the 
doptiun  of  any  measure,  however  necessary  and  how- 
ver  eenerally  uiproved,  was,  for  a  leugthened  period, 
egarded  by  the  Poles  as  the  palladium  of  their  liberties  I 
Abr4gi  de  rUHtoire  dm  Nord,  11.  683.) 

It  is  plain,  from  these  statements,  that  latterly  tlie 
vhole  powers  of  the  state  were  engrossed  by  the  nobles, 
>r  Kentry,  many  of  whom,  though  ei^oirlng  the  same 
political  rights  and  fhuichtses  as  the  others,  were  mt- 
ierably  poor.  In  consequence,  corruptton,  intlmidatioo, 
ind  suoi  like  arts  had  flill  scope  in  the  Polish  diets, 
particularlv  in  those  held  for  the  election  of  sovereigns ; 
ind  latterlv  the  crown  was,  to  fbct,  either  sold  to  tlie 
bigfaest  bioider,  or  the  election  was  decided  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  force.  And  if,  while  the  govern- 
ment was  to  this  state  of  abasement,  we  bear  to  mind 
that  the  whole  people,  with  the  exoe|^on  of  the  nobles 
or  gentry,  were  slaves,  on  whom  evenr  indignity  might 
tie  practised  by  their  masters,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
It  but  little  to  regret  in  the  subversion  of  such  a  state  of 
things. 

Indeed,  the  only  wonder  Is,  that  Poland  was  not  sooner 
erased  from  the  list  of  nations.  Its  partition  had,  to 
fact,  been  proposed  by  the  Swedes  to  the  reign  of  Casiroir 
v.,  a  slKMt  while  prevtouslr  to  the  election  of  John  So- 
bieski,  as  the  only  method  by  which  the  dis(miers  that 
agitated  tlie  country  could  be  put  an  end  U>,  and  the  to- 
convenlence  thence  aristog  to  the  surroundtog  states  be 
obrlated.  (Ruhlhi^re,  AnarckU  de  Pologne,  1.  68.)  But 
it  was  not  till  more  than  a  centiu7  after  that  the  first  par- 
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•  Tht  dtoia  oonrftlad,  1.  of  the  wnataw  conipotsd  of  tbs  bishops, 
paUUiMi,  or  ptrpctoal  gDvanxm  of  piovlnota,  cMMUam,  orccrvern- 
«n  of  towns,  and  the  gnuid  offiotn  of  the  crown ;  snd,  X.  of  the 
mumtiot,  or  nproMfitaUTM  of  the  noble*,  or  gentry.  Thcae  bodies 
did  not,  however,  deliberate  aeparateiy,  btu  tagetber  ( 
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B,  tber  oould 


vUlbc 


no  lesotaUon  wUhotit  being 


tltioa  was  agreed  upon,  to  177S,  by  the  onperor  of  Aostria, 
the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  Ung  of  Frussia,  by  which 
about  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  was  dlsmemliered,  and 
added  to  the  dominlims  of  the  partltiontog  powers  I  Btu 
it  was  not  to  he  supposed  that  bavtog  once  begun  to  share 
in  so  rich  a  spoil,  these  powers  would  rest  satisfied 
with  this  acquisition.  The  pretexts  for  (krther  inter- 
Cerence  stUI  conttoued  undiminished.  Poland,  as  before, 
remained  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  illUfdnri.  and  the  Russian 
ambassador,  and  not  the  king,  wis  ue  real  sovereign. 

In  1791  the  m^ority  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  then 
assembled  to  adiet,whlch  had  been  made  permanent,  betog 
tleslrous  to  raise  their  country  from  the  miserable  state 
toto  which  it  had  fallen,  and  stimulated  by  the  events 
connected  with  tlie  French  revtrfution,  drew  up  the  pro> 
Jet  of  a  new  constitution  on  a  more  liberal  and  broader 
basis,  abolishtog  the  Hbervm  weto,  and  maktog  the  crown 
hereditwT,  on  the  demise  of  the  king,  to  the  Saxon  fa- 
mily. This  constitution  was  accepted  l>y  the  ktoig ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  did  not,  and  could  not,  take 
any  toterest  to  the  change ;  and  the  government  were 
wholly  without  the  means  of  supporting  the  new  order 
of  things.  Russia  had  little  difficulty  to  fomenting  fresh 
disorders  ;  and  the  imfortunate  Poles,  with  an  imbecile 
sovereign,  without  fbrees,  and  abandoned  and  betrayed 
by  their  pretended  allies,  were  agato  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  a  fresh  dismemberment  of  their  country. 

Provoked  by  these  repeated  indignities  the  Poles,  under 
Kosdtuko,  rose  to  rebelUon  to  1794.  But  their  means 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  struggle  in  which  they 
had  engaged :  after  displaying  prodigies  of  valour,  Kos. 
ciusko  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (1 0th  October, 
1794).  and  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  betog  taken  by 
storm,  that  dty  forthwith  surrendered :  and  there  being 
no  longer  any  obstacle  to  the  way,  a  dismemberment  of 
the  remaining  territories  of  the  republic  took  place  to 
1795,  and  Poland  was  ftoally  obliterated  tram  the  mi^i  of 
Europe. 

The  powers  who  dismembered  Poland  had,  to  reality, 
nothing  better  to  allege,  to  Justification  of  their  measures, 
than  the  robber's  plea,  that  the  power  to  commit  an  act 
makes  it  at  ouce  right  and  expedient  I  But,  how  ob- 
jet^tiooable  soever  the  motives  by  which  they  wen  in- 
fluenced, and  how  dangerous  soever  the  precedent 
which  they  established,  there  can  be  no  reas<malb1e  doulit 
that  their  measures  have  been  dcddedlv  advantageous  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Polish  pe<mle.  The  vices  inherent 
to  Polish  society  were  such  that  it  is  idle  to  suppose  they 
could  have  been  eradicated  tor  any  remodelling  of  the 
constitution.  There  was  no  middle  class  (or  none  worth 
notice)  to  the  countrv;  nothing  between  nobles,  Jeatoua 
of  thehr  rank  and  privileges,  on  the  one  hand,  and  newly, 
emancipated  slaves,  brutallsed  and  degraded  by  a  tong 
course  of  oppression,  on  the  other.  To  restrato  the  first 
with  to  the  limits  prescrilied  by  law,  and  to  raise  the  se- 
cond class,  was  a  work  that  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
a  powerful  government,  such  as  there  were  no  meaiu  of 
formtog  out  of  native  materials.  It  is  to  be  rMretted 
that  Russia  obtained  the  Iton's  share  of  the  spoil ;  but 
even  to  Russian  Poland  the  condition  of  the  people  haa 
been  very  decided]/  changed  for  tlie  better;  and  to 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Pohmd,  the  improvement  to  their 
condition  has  been  signal  and  extraorainarv. 

The  existing  kingdom  of  Poland  origmated  to  the 
crand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  established  by  Napoleon  to  1807. 
It  was  assigned  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  representative 
constitution.  Unfortimatelv,  however,  the  tUsgust  oc- 
casioned by  the  brutality  of  the  Grand  DiAe  Constantino, 
commander-in-chief  of^the  Russian  forces  to  the  king- 
dom, conspiring  with  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
French  revoluUon  of  1830,  and  the  abuse  of  Russia  to 
intemperate  and  ill-iudged  speeches  to  the  H.  of  C. 
and  Ch.  of  Dep.,  which  made  it  be  believed  that  England 
and  France  were  ready  to  assail  that  power,  precipitated 
the  Poles  toto  an  insurrection.  The  result  was  such  at 
all  mwi  of  sense  anticipated  from  tlie  outset.  The  Poles 
made  a  gallant  stand  in  tlefence  of  their  liberties ;  but 
in  the  end  every  vestige  of  their  independence  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  name  of  the  ktogttom  rematos  ;  but  Its 
peculiar  privileges  have  been  subverted,  and  It  is  now 
substantially  and  to  fiict  a  part  of  the  Russian  em^re. 

POL-DB-LEON  (ST.),  a  sea-port  town  of  Fnmo*» 
dep.  Ftoisterre,  cap,  cant.,  on  the  Channel,  10  m.  N.  W. 
Morlaix.  Pop.  (inc.  comm.)  to  1846, 6,655.  Though  iU- 
built.  It  is  Clean,  well  paved,  and  remarkable  for  lu 
antique  edifices.  Its  cathedral,  a  structure  of  the  15th 
century,  has  some  excellent  carving  ;  and  a  tomb,  said  to 
be  that  of  the  first  Breton  ktog.  The  church  of  Kreizker, 
built  in  the  14th  centurv,  has  a  spire  894  ft.  in  hflght,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  France.  (Ow'de  du  Voyaeeur.) 
St.  Pol  has  some  trade  in  cattle,  horses.  Itoen,  hemp, 
&c.,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

POLIGNT  (an.  Castrum  OUnmm),  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Jura,  cap.  arrond.,  on  elevated  ground,  13  m.  N.B. 
Lons-le-Saulnier.  Pop.,  in  1846  (toe.  com.),  5.835.  It 
consisu  principally  of  4  long  parallel  streets,  and  is  well 
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MmkI  tOkumt  (U^y  TihMd  m  wattriah  (br  ftiniltiire, 
caooey,  Jkc.)i  the  CIuimm  paper  mulberry  (Morm*  pa^ 

Ertferm),  and  the  Mndal^ree,  the  tfanber  nrom  which 
it  it  exported  from  the  Sandwkh  islands  to  Europe 
tnd  China. 

The  fauna  of  Fblyneaia  is  characterised,  like  that  oC 
Australia  and  its  surrounding  islands,  bf  the  absence  of 
Dessts  of  prey,  and,  indeed,  afl  the  larger  animals.  Hogs, 
logs,  rats,  and  Uitards  were  the  oalr  quadrupeds  ori- 
zlnally  found  on  the  islands.  The  nadVe  hog  is  dlArent 
IVoin  the  European  breed  since  introduced,  sind  has  now 
ilmost  lUtappeared :  the  present  breed  is  reared  in  great 
lumbers,  ana  pork  oonsdtutes  the  favourite  food  of  the 
itatlres.  The  Aesh  of  the  dog  is  also  esteemed  a  luxury, 
especially  by  the  Sandwich  islanders.  Bats  were  occa- 
lionally  eaten  imcooked  by  the  Friendly  islanders ;  but 
that  practice  has  been  ducootinued.  Cats  hare  been 
iomesUcated  in  most  of  the  houses.  Horses,  asses, 
tiorned  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  have  since  been  added, 
uid  thrive  exceedingly  well.  The  oxen  are  a  fine  breed, 
:liiefly  imported  from  New  South  Wales.  The  horses 
Mme  from  S.  America,  and,  being  used  only  for  the 
(addle,  are  never  shod.  Among  toe  indigenous  water 
>irds  may  be  noticed  the  albatross,  tropic  bird,  several 
(inds  of  petrels,  herons,  and  wild  ducks.  Woodpeckers, 
urtle^loves,  and  pigeons  are  common ;  besides  which, 
he  parroquet  (of  tne  qtedes  trickoelot$u$)  is  abundantly 
ilstrlbuteu  over  all  the  islands ;  and  in  most  of  them  the 
iomestic  fowl  and  several  species  of  wild  fowl  appear  to 
>e  indigenous.  Fish  are  numerous  on  the  coasts  and  in 
be  lagoons  of  all  parts  of  Polynesia :  the  albicore,  bonito, 
ay,  and  shark  are  eaten  by  the  natives  ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  shores  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  delicate 
-ock-fish.  The  firesh  water  stresms  also  swarm  with 
lalmon,  eels,  ftc.,  and  manv  varieties  of  molluscous  crabs, 
kc,  with  turtles,  are  oau|^t  on  the  coral  rocks.  Among 
be  whalM  that  fluent  the  coasts  of  Polynesia,  the 
argest  and  roost  valuable  is  the  caekaht,  or  spenn.whale 
the  male  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  sometimes 
rields  from  70  to  90  barrels  of  oil,  and  about  16  barrels  of 
ipermaceti),the  Ciqte-whale,  hump-back,  and  black-fish ; 
lefides  which,  porpoises  and  other  small  cetaceous 
inimals  are  extremely  abundant.  (EUis^s  Potffne$ian 
HeteareheB,  1.  80l-77.  ;  Uocrtnhomt,  1.  367—381. ;  Sm- 
leit'M  Wkmling  Koytwe,  I.  96.,  and  append.) 

Polynesia  has,  of  late  years,  been  much  visited  by 
Suropeans,  partly  curious  to  inquire  Into  the  habits  of 
>eoDle  diflbring  essentially  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
vorld,  and  partly  anxious  to  communicate  to  them  the 
irts  of  civilisation  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  re- 
ifdoo.  Its  isolated  inhabitants  were  found  to  possess 
nany  Interesting  features  of  character,  but  at  the  same 
ime  to  be  plunged  In  the  grossest  barbarism,  sen- 
ualitv,  and  idoUtiy.  Cook  traced  among  some  of  the 
ilanders  a  confused  notion  of  a  supreme  intelligent 
>eity;  but  they  almost  exclusively  worship  a  number 
•f  inferior  gods,  partlcularlymarine  and  aerial  deities, 
lemons,  birds,  and  Ashes.  Their  rude  idols  were  sup- 
osed  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence;  their  temples 
rere  polluted  with  human  sacrifices ;  and  divination, 
ritclicraft,  Ac,  were  practised  by  the  diieis  as  political 
ngines  for  overaweing  their  suh^ecU.  iEtlM$'s  Pol.  Re- 
trarcAes,  i.  ch.  13, 14.)  At  the  same  time,  morality,  as 
inderstood  by  Europeans,  liad  no  existence  among  this 
rild  people,  and  the  grossest  animal  appetites  had  foil 
way,  their  gratiflcatlon  being  enoourueo,  also,  by  their 
eligious  tnstitutlaDS.  The  law  of  the  strongest  pre- 
ailed:  fierce  and  bloody  wars  frequently  took  place  be- 
ween  the  difibrent  insular  tribes  on  fhe  most  trivial 
retext,  and  conqoest  was  generally  followed  by  acts  of 
be  most  hcnrlble  cruelty,  inchiding  the  extermination  of 
he  vanquished  tribe,  and  occasfonally  even  an  indnl- 
ence  hi  cannlbaUsm.  The  female  sex,  too,  was  found 
)  as  licentious,  degraded,  and  oppressed  a  state  as  in  the 
rlldest  districts  of  Africa.  A  kind  of  civil  marriage  ap- 
ears  to  have  been  generally  observed ;  but  as  the  sex 
ras  too  much  despised  to  allow  the  existence  of  aAbction, 
30  wires  were  repudiated  on  the  slightest  pretext,  or 
Ise  neglected  for  more  fascinating  concubines.  Poly- 
amy  was  common  in  nearly  all  the  islands,  and  in  some 
roups  it  is  still  prevalmt.  Moerenhout,  faideed,  teUs  us, 
HHigh  the  statement  savours  strongly  of  exaggeratfon, 
lat  some  ddeft  in  the  Fldiee  islands  have  as  many  as 
JO  wives.  ( foy^e  on  O.  (Man^  ill.  66-69.)  Female 
irtue  was  formei^  wholly  unknown ;  and  notwithstand- 
ig  the  labours  of  numerous  missionarleaduriog  upwards 
r  20  years,  chastity  is  still,  we  apprehend,  extremely 
ure.  Sexual  indulgences,  and  even  infanticide,  were 
acouraged  by  a  shigular  Institution  called  the  Areoi 
ociety,  the  baneful  mfluence  of  which  appears  to  have 
pen  pretty  generally  dlAised  over  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
iOc.  The  missionaries  state  that  about  two-tbirds  of 
le  children  bom  were  destroyed  by  their  parents ;  and 
utwithstanding  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
ractioe  still  prevails:  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  attadi 
nplidt  eradk  to  these  Katcments,  whicb,  no  doubt,  go 
ir  b«>yond  the  mark. 
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ne  of  the  other  gniups.  The  islanders,  however, 
do  not  live  In  the  rude  independence  of  savi^e  lifeL  but 
a^aowledge  the  arbitrary  sway  of  hereditary  ^lefs, 
whose  power  is  controUea  only  oy  those  subordinate  to 
them  in  particular  districts.  Some  attempts  have  bean 
made  to  introduce  governments  of  a  more  liberal  cbarae- 
tert  but  they  have  signally  felled. 

Tlie  habits  of  the  natives  are  still  in  many  respects 
those  of  barbarians.  Their  houses,  almost  wttbout  exr- 
oeptioo,  are  confined  to  a  single  story  ;  usudly,  though 
not  always,  of  oblong  shape,  and  very  simply  constructed 
with  stakes  of  the  bread  fruit-tree,  driven  into  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rooC  whkh  is  commonly 
thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  Pandammt  odormtisthmtu. 
or  cocoa-tree.  The  ftaasework  of  the  walls  is  composed 
of  bamboo  or  hibiscus  rods,  and  a  large  portion  of  one 
side  is  open,  being  covered  only  at  night  with  a  kind  of 
cloth  curtain.  The  interior  comprises  only  a  single 
apartment,  sometimes  with  a  boarded  floor ;  ud  the  Air- 
nlture  consists  simply  of  a  few  mats  and  ootton-stulfed 
pillows  spread  ou  the  floor,  a  few  low  wooden  stools,  a 
trough  and  stone  pestle  for  preparing  their  fevourite 
paste  called  poe  (made  frcnn  the  Armn  etetUeithtm), 
some  cocoa-nut  shells,  used  as  cups,  with  a  flshiiw-^pear, 
and  perhaps  a  musket.  Bunches  of  fruit  hang  from  the 
walls ;  and  occasionally  may  be  seen  a  sow  with  a  litter  of 
I^gs  occupying  a  space  in  one  comer,  railed  olT  for  her 
accommodation.  A  separate  shed  is  employed  for  cook- 
ing ;  and  in  tlie  more  advanced  islands  a  plot  of  enclosed 
ground,  planted  with  useful  vegetables  or  fevourite 
flowers,  surrounds  many  of  the  houses.  (Bemmet^i  WkmU 
ing  Fotfoge,  1. 100. ;  and  iioerenkomt,  H.  86—^9.)  Some  of 
these  nuts  are  exceedingly  large.  Mr.  Ellis  mentions 
one  belonging  to  a  native  prinos  that  was  nearly  400  (I. 
in  length ;  and  houses  100  ft.  in  length  are  by  no  means 
inft^uent.  {Polj/n,  BcsearckeSt  L  175.)  The  domestic 
habits  of  most  of  the  natives  are  not  only  unsocial,  but 
irregular,  as  respects  refreshment  and  sleep,  labour  and 
amusement.  Their  meals  are  arranged  according  to  their 
avocations  or  the  supply  of  their  provisions.  They  usually 
eat  in  the  forenoon ;  but  their  principal  meal  is  in  the 
evening,  when,  if  well  supplied,  tney  eat  to  excess.  They 
rise  early,  and  go  late  to  rest ;  but  the  men  are  often  buried 
in  sleep  during  many  hours  of  the  day,  while  every  species 
of  household  drudgery  is  performed  by  the  femalM,  who 
are  oppressed  and  degraded  In  the  last  degree.  The 
habit  of  i^equent  bathing  prevails  throughout  Poly, 
nesla,  and  the  natives  are  remarkabU  for  cleanliness, 
and  most  of  them  pay  great  attention  to  personal  orna- 
ment: indeed,  sm  Mr.  Ellis,  "their  appearance  on 
public  occasions  is  in  a  high  degree  imposing."  -  The 
hair,  in  particular,  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  great  atten- 
tion  by  both  sexes,  and  the  females  commonly  appear  in 
loose  ringleU  entwined  with  flowers.  {Retearckts,  i.  133 
-136.) 

The  dresses  of  the  blenders  originally  consisted  of 
cloths  woven  by  the  women  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  wrapped  looselv  round  the  body,  leaving  a  large 
part  of  it  uncovered ;  but  since  their  connection  with 
Europeans,  they  have  introduced  a  very  droll  mi- 
kmge  of  native  and  European  costume.  The  practice 
of  uttooing  the  body  prevails  more  or  less  through  all 
the  islands,  though  attempts  were  made  a  few  years  ago 
to  abolish  this  barbarous  custom  in  Otaheite.  Tattooing 
is  performed  during  childhood ;  and  in  the  Socfety  Is- 
lands at  the  early  age  of  8  or  10.  The  patterns  vary  in 
the  different  groups ;  but  nowhere  is  tne  body  so  ex- 
tensively  disfigured  as  in  the  Marquesas,  the  uihab.  of 
which  have  a  most  hideous  appearance.  In  some  of  the 
islands  the  fece  is  left  In  its  natural  state,  the  legs,  arms, 
and  breast  being  the  only  parts  tattooed.  ( BioerenMomt, 
ii.  191—4.)  The  natives  of  all  the  best  known  groups, 
excmt  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are,  like  the  half-cdvilised 
iohao.  of  most  tropical  countries,  extremely  indolent, 
having.  In  fact,  little  occasion  for  industry,  owing  to  the 
abundance  with  which  the  fmits  of  the  earth  are  spontane- 
ously produced.  Their  principal  employments  are  agri- 
culture, fishing,  canoe-building,  and  the  manufecture  of 
doth.  Agriculture,  as  previously  observed,  is  in  the 
rudest  state  that  can  well  be  conceived,  the  only  tillage 
that  the  earth  receives  being  by  a  rude  iron-shod  stick, 
about  as  broad  as  a  European  chiseL  Fishing  Is  a  fer 
more  fevourite  employment,  and  the  methods  used  are 
numerous  and  sometimes  highly  Ingenious.  The  fish 
are  sometimes  caught  in  circular  fences,  built  up  in 
the  shallow  parts  of  their  lakes,  and  simply  taken  out 
with  a  hand  net ;  these  enclosures  are  also  excellent  pre- 
serves for  fish  not  wanted  for  immediate  use.  Large  nets, 
made  of  the  twisted  bark  of  the  hibiscus,  are  used  for 
fishing  salmon,  herrings,  &c. ;  and  on  most  of  the  islands 
the  natives  exhibit  a  surprising  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  fishing  spear.  In  (act,  nowhere  are  there  more 
skilful  fishermen  ;  and  considering  tl»at  before  their  In- 
tercourse with  Europeans  they  were  entirely  destitute  of 
iron,  their  variety  of  fishing  apparatus  was  astonishing. 
The  situation  of  these  islanders  necessarily  Imparts  a 
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loErw1ttaltadUlbnnldlalccti,from  tbe  B.  Indian  arcU- 
Maio  to  Iba  B.  axtraniUT  of  tba  rnlrnaalan  tnoia  i 
'-taSiad,"  Ufa  ■■  Maambout,  "It  la  tanps^a  (s 
amid  Bbaarrfaif  tba  cloao  analOfr  batwaiai  thadtalocta 
■pobtn  In  tba  man*  dUhnnt  luanda.  So  aCrlUiw  a 
■ImllafltTlitbarobgtwoia  tba  Uii|<B««  oflbaSoditr 
lilanda  and  Maw  Zaaland.  that  tba  natlnta  mUDal^ 
undentBd  caeta  otbai:  tba  tababa.  0(  tbe  Sandwieb, 
Manueaaa,  and  Saeia^  lilandi  eoofaraa  alter  aalr  n 
(n>  dan'  Bneiko,  Hd  Iba  oeni|iaiila  nen  oC  Iba  tar 
dlituTButar  lab^  ara  taiallltlbia  to  tbo  wbal*  of 
Iba  other  talasdera  botb  N.  and  S.  or  tba  BvMsr.  It 
bat  bean  brilafadbraoDialhiculalalbalaU  Ibaaa  dla- 
laela  arabnncbea.  tnoresr  lethoTUM  Malaj  laiiaiiaiii  i 
and  miDT  worda  rattalidr  b««r  aanat  anabn  to  tbcae  ta 
Uw  Haliv  ncabalarj  1  bat.  in  <Mt.  *■  Ibwa  b  no  IMof 
lanfuaae  ettber  or  Aria  or  Anertea,  whLcb  an  be  deu^ 
mlnateo  tba  paraat-itecfc  of  Iba  areat  Polni 


FhUlppmi)  eitmd  am  about  Md<t.  of  lonfUnda.  and 
an  dTrlded  br  t^Vtaln  LnlU  Into  «  gnnpa.  cgnariAw 
■aranl  bundled  Uaadi   a  lb*  of  wCldi  an  Ufb^d 

■nd  mere^Tcomlllae  ftnaatkm.  Tltaywan  Jliaoiaiai  ' 

Id  infTIi)  a  TT|aii[iiil.  Ill aaiail  Ibiiiaariiii  Tbailiill . 

tiniorAda.  Tbe ptodottbiiu or tbata Wanda vamr 
■ImlW  ta  tboat  mttH  aandwicta  and  8oda»  Iilaadai 
but  tbebread-IMt  bfcondaahrlnalbwtf  ttecreoia, 
and  tbelM«iawballrabaaat|  biMa  tbaae  lilindiri  ftS 
-'-■^OBfab.    Tbabibabt.B«re|altedtobaIbaBaM 


"nBiidal,  UiiTte 

^TV  «lHlHk*  lOtm^  (1 


a  (or,  mon  ptoperiy.  Hawaii),  la  ei 


taiwMtta,! 
aorMrrld 


liIiBid,0«^ 

i£fta'£«tb 
AS 


itnMa(MrTraeeliaUlttoi.biiittb*(fbataU— , 

nt  aoaaalata  maaa  cf  lara  i  and.  batna  unMtfed  wItb 
»nble  BentBoa  la  Iba  rinpa  ofcman,  wi^be 
ridand  Mlmlnt  ■  bolkiw  «SM  n«  a  nat  ttooan 


LObriilaiii  at  ninlnc  ■  bolkn 

InttaaliaartorainiiwdooaHil 

ti.a(.M».)  Tb*  poplar  tba  Svidvlcbblaiida  waaaa- 
tlBMad,lii  IMT,  aa  aGeu  IIVMO.  Tba  laalaa  an  rf  ■ 
darba  coaaptnton  tbaa  tboaa  In  tbe  SocMr  lalndai 
"--  ' )aa  ban  eoarat  *Ml  ditagri  labia  kdnna,  anj 

■  nalooBra-' '     '"-— ' 

raeawliableia 


diutiT,  and  ban  dlitltiialibed  Ibae 
liait  br  tbeir  aSirtt  to  latndaeo  Ban 
CbrtadaailT  waa  Intndmd  ^  tba  Ai 
Ita  lb  l«K^  iDd  U  now  tb*  r^ctoaatt 
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:b«  fonln  mHli  rnaundna  Ibair  poru.  to  IhIiii  M 
i«m <^™ » im^r thU irtWir-    In  IM«*boii 

\l  •iHelm  of  nUin  |in>4iK*,'  tn  ItM.  wu  mUuu 
brellHn  In  Ik*  Uudi.    Tim  | iimC  li  I  Hi 


or.  mon  proHrlr.  7b*iM>,li  IWm-'toidrc-.  ud  ha  jt 
»p.  or  itnul  T,an.    it  >•  flUnnrir  uoubuIkiu.  hohi 

uutiuulBtDiiiiftoTUkiBor  uuTl.OPaft.i  txit-'n- 

ihlch  lot  iBinrhsn  and  nkiuTHOw  ifccl  U  oculniy 
■npvuUttod.''  (Br^mm.iet.)  HiitlnUDpcuunota 
3Iahdt^  ad  ibDut  IMn.  N.W.  tku  lUud.li  UlMu, 


I.  T%t  ManMaai.  wbkk  w*ro  dUmonil  br  tba 

3t  InTltlDi.  lu  prindpil  fnlono  Mni  bCcV  Mtod 
in  udb>rnnbUI>>butliiIb*liiurlocir>nuT(v- 

l>  T()«,  iDd  IWT  pfctamqiH  n j.    Hm  Inbibi.. 

Jill  nnrd  ID  pwioaAl  tmatj,  an  iii|Hrior  to  nosl 
Jm  of  Ibo  PoltiHiUii  IribH  i  nd  Ilia  woasn,  Ibootli 


•nn^rtSlB  ■  WT  nnil  FofM  1  ud  tb4  Eaio  i»dl& 
^f  mr.  Iwvonr*  UimK  nM  btbfcUMi  bf  Ua,  hu 


ol  PoljimU.    Tha  iDhata.  pmait 
ipectDkCDeiuntof  Iba  ^nuan  iw: 

*  |jlnula.bar.    TMr  cum*  •» 


H  (lad  (naliion  of  tlH  ptindiail 


^SH  Cook.  vai. , , 

U(fa  In  Iba  aallBiiUim  of  na(n|ilian  I  mit  cndil  li 
■IH  doe  ID  U  PinBt,  D-iglneaHawi.  VnrdDM,  ud 
^..__ . .  — . -  JO  wploiint  wipjoa 

■liitwartu  n 


Inoala;  bul  lli«n  Kualni  ■  imt  nun 
h  HrMi^lr  «■  tlui  W.  (Ida  of  Iha  PhUc,  tb 

.^.  .pldvn  t»««n  TltUad  br  EurDpeaiu.aDd  aroowpiaa 
b*  paa^  u  laiaia  and  uBdiUiaad  aa  Iba  Basdirlch 

POUBBAHIA.  a  lari*  nnr.  of  Itas  Piuataa  italaa, 
lifaia  alsu  Ibt  S.  aaMi  of  lb*  Baltic,  (Tom  loDi.  1>°  ID' 
ID  1»>  r  E..  hartu  £.  and  S.  W*al>rvila  and  Bru. 
daobwi.  Bd  W.  Bocklanburf.  Ita  (Sna  U  gblnna,  Ka 
laa(ihlftaa  B.  toW.)  bal»  abma  mm.:  wklb  Ha 
tnadtbTariMlRnalOtoNadWm.  Ania.lil7Viq.«. 
Vap.  Id  IMS,  I.ICtjm.  or  abom  ],l4M)n  ■«>  Protaat- 
anu.  RIailliidadlMalhnarFnficlaa.and  IhaaaacalD 
iBIo  M  dRlH.  Surlan  lal.  Flincl|uil  lovDi,  Staulii, 
Smlaund.  Gntbwald.  Stariard.  Stoht.  *c.  Principal 
rtiara.  Odar.  Laba.  Bul».  Raga,  Foiaiiu.  Ucka, 
Paana,  and  Dwa.  Tba  Haff  It  a  larga  baj.  gr  mho 
lacoco,  of  aa  Inacalai  farm,  alilch  comiBunkatci  iilih 
Iba  Baltic  bi  Iba  laouUii  of  the  Oder.  Moot  Iba  aaa 
Um  land  la  (a  nu^  |>arti  h  low  Ihu  It  voold  ba  oitr- 

Sall  Boallj  aaodf,  and  unpTOductlTa,  eacept  alnw  tba 
rlvara  and  lakaa,  wham  U  li  manb^  and  comparauvalv 
(BiUlo.     A  larga  part  of  tha  oaunlrr  la  cdTcrad  wUtl 

lakoi.    AfikuJiur*  li  In  a  laiT  backward  MaMi  but 
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«1nce  the  abolition  of  vaMaUge  In  1811,  It  has  made  ccm- 
■iderable  progress.  Wheat  and  baiiej  are  grown  ;  but 
rye,  buckwheat,  and  oata,  are  the  orinclpal  com  crops ; 
potatoes  are  largely  cultirated,  and  form,  indeed,  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  the  people ;  flax  and  hemp  are 
also  grown,  with  tobacco,  &c.  The  breeding  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  is  a  faTourite  occupation.  Oeeae  are 
reared  In  immense  numbers;  and  besides  those  con- 
sumed in  the  proTlnce,  lane  quantitlea  are  exported 
smoked  and  dried.  Very  few  farms  are  occupied  by 
tenants  holding  under  a  lease,  but  are  chiefly  Harmed  by 
or  on  account  of  the  proprietors.  The  peasantry  live  In 
mean  dirty  cottages  of  wood  or  clay;  their  cloChea  are 
all  of  home  manufacture.  Common  agricultural  la- 
bourers earn  from  6  to  8  sttrer  gn^Mchen  a  day,  exclusive 
of  subsistence.  Minerals  unimportant.  The  woollen 
roanufiicture  in  a  domestic  state  is  pretty  generally  dif- 
fused ;  and  linen,  leather,  Ac,  are  also  produced. 
There  are  numerous  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
draro-drinking  Is  as  prevalent  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  monarchy.  The  fishery,  particularly  of  sturgeon 
and  salmon,  is  carried  on  along  the  coast,  and  in  the 
creeks  and  rivers. 

POMONA,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  see. 

POMPEII  (called  by  the  Greeks  Pompeid)^  along- 
buried  city  of  ancient  Italy,  In  Campania,  not  much  cele- 
brated in  ancient  history,  but  now  an  object  of  the  great. 
ett  Interest  in  consequence  of  Its  rather  recent  discovery 
and  exhumation.  It  was  originally  close  to  the  sea ;  but 
it  is  now  nearly  \\  m.  inland,  and  b  about 5  m.  S.  by  W. 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  about  15  m.  S.B.  Naples. 
The  aera  of  its  foundation,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
its  early  history,  is  involv<>d  In  obscurity  ;  but  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  It  was  settled  by  Osci  and  reiasgi  prior  to 
the  establishment  on  this  coast  of  the  Greek  colonies  fh>m 
Euboea.  About  anno  440  b.  c.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnltes,  from  whom  it  was  taken,  with  their  other  possee> 
dons,  by  the  Romaus  about  80  years  afterwards.  Pompeii 
rpvoiied,  with  the  other  Caropaiaian  towns,  during  the  So- 
cial War ;  and  little  more  is  known  of  it  till  it  was  visited 
by  an  earthquake  (a.  o.  63.),  which  occasioned  great  devas- 
tation. Motu  terrte,  celebre  Cantpamm  oppidwlk,  Pompeii, 
wanna  ex  parte  proruU.  ( Tacit.  Afmal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  32.) 
The  repairs  consequent  to  this  disaster  were  Incomplete,  as 
is  seen  hy  the  state  of  the  excavated  ruins,  whto  the  city, 
with  Herculaneum,  Stabla,  and  other  towns  in  its  vidnlty, 
was  wholly  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
A.  D.  79.  This  tremendous  calamity  has  been  admirably  de- 
scribed by  the  Younger  Pliny,  whose  uncle  was  one  of  the 
suflbrers,  in  a  letter  to  the  historian  Tacitus:  —  **  Pra' 
ee$$erat  per  muitot  d/et  tremor  terra,  mintu  formidolo- 
sta,  quia  Campanue  solitus  ;  itlS  nerd  noete  ua  invaluit 
ut  non  moveri  omnia  ted  everti  crederenhtr.  Mare  in  se 
resorberiet  tremore  terra  quasi  repetli  videbamm.  Certe 
proeesterat  tittms,  mttltaque  animalia  maris  in  siccis 
areniM  detinebat.  At  aliero  latere  nube*  atra  et  hoT' 
renda  ignei  spiritm  tortit  vibrati$qne  ditKursibu*  rvptm 
in  longatflammartunjigmras  dekiticebai;  fittgoribns  uUe 
et  similes  et  mafores  erant.  . .  .  Mox  andires  nhsUUus 
fceminarumt  fi\^mtitim  qveritatus,  timmores  mirormm  : 
4ilJi  parentes,  alii  liberos,  alii  oonjuges  vocibms  reqnire- 
bant,  90cibus  nosdtabant :  hi  sttmm  castam,  illi  suorum 
miserabantttr :  erant  qni  metu  mortis  mortem  preea- 
rentur.  Mnlti  ad  decs  momts  toUere.  Nee  dtfnermnt 
qniftctis  mentitisque  terroribus  vera  pericula  amgerani. 
.  .  .  Mo*  dies  vems,  sol  etiam  ^ffnlsit,  tmridns  tamen :  — 
occMrsa&m/  trepidantUms  adknc  oeuUs  mmtato  omnia, 
oUoque  cinere  tanqvam  ni9e^)bducta.**  {PUn.  Episi,  yi. 
SO.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  from  thesnudl  number 
of  skeletons  duooTered,  here  and  at  Herculaneum,  that 
the  inhabs.  of  both  cktee  not  only  found  time  to  etcq>e 
during  the  condukm,  but  also  to  carry  with  them  their 
most  valuable  eflhcts. 

From  this  time  forward,  for  about  1669  yeara,  Poropeli 
continued  buried  under  the  ashes,  pumice-stone,  and 
other  volcanic  matter  by  which  she  had  been  over- 
whelmed, and  even  her  situation  was  matter  of  doubt  and 
conjecture.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  her  ruins 
did  not  sooner  attract  attention  ;  for,  in  1 692,  the  cele- 
brated architect  and  engineer,  Dominico  Fontana,  hav- 
ing been  employed  to  construct  an  aqueduct  to  convey 
water  to  Torre,  fell  in  with  the  remains  of  the  burled 
dty.  But  this  discovery  appears  to  have  attracted  Httle 
or  no  attention ;  and  it  was  not  till  1748,  that  peasants 
employed  in  cutting  a  ditch  fell  in  with  the  ruins  of  Um 
dty,  that  they  became  an  ohiect  of  interest  and  atten- 
tion. The  excavations  were  commenced  in  1755 ;  and 
have  since  been  prettv  constantly,  though  not  very  vigo- 
rously, prosecuted.  Mot  having  been  overwhelmed  by 
Uva,  but  with  tufs,  ashes,  and  scoria,  the  excavations 
•re  much  more  easily  eflbcted  here  than  at  Herculaneum. 
{Dtseriptlon  de  Pompeii,  par  Bonucci,  p.  81,  &c.) 

Pompeii,  to  borrow  the  words  of  an  intelligent  ob- 
aenrer,  is  **the  most  wonderful  of  the  antiquities  of 
Italy ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  never  disap- 
points a  traveller  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  andeDt  Rome.  The  impression  which 
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it  gives  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town,'  in  an 
the  circumstantial  reality  of  its  existence  2,000  yeort 

So,  Is  so  vivid  and  intense,  that  it  rcquirea  but  a  small 
brt  of  imagination  to  plaoB  yourself  among  the  molti- 
tudes  which  once  thronged  its  streets  and  theatres,  and 
occupied  its  now  voiceless  chambers.  The  expression  so 
often  used,  that  you  expect  to  see  tlie  Inhabitanta  walk 
out  of  their  houses  to  salute  you,  is  scarcely  a  figure  of 
speech.  Bfany  things,  in  fisct,  omicur  to  fbster  the  illu- 
sion. You  see  a  street  before  you  carefully  paved  and 
wM  worn,  and  bordered  with  irotioirst  in  good  preserv- 
ation, as  if  it  had  been  in  use  on  the  preceding  day.  The 
bouses  generally  extend  in  unbroken  lines,  and  even 
the  dilapidation  is  in  some  measure  concealed  by  the 
small  modem  roofk  placed  over  the  walls  to  protect 
them  from  farther  waste  bjr  the  weather.  The  doors 
and  windows,  indeed,  are  all  open ;  but  so  they  g«ie- 
rally  are  in  the  modem  houses  of  Italy ;  and  the  som- 
bre brown  tints  of  the  walls  is  not  very  diflhrent  from 
what  is  seen  in  the  decayed  towns  of  the  same  coun- 
try at  the  present  day.  You  tum  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  and  wander  fVom  street  to  street,  and  still  you  have 
the  perfect  Image  of  a  town  before  you,  except  that  no 
inhabitants  appear,  and  these  yon  may  suppose  have  only 
left  it  a  few  days  before.  We  have  detached  public 
buildings  of  mauT  kinds  elsewhere ;  but  here  we  nave  n 
Roman  forum,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  templea, 
porticoes,  curlse,  ftc,  not  indeed  perfect,  but  only  ao  in- 
jured that  what  is  missing  can  be  replaced,  and  what  is 
mutilated  restored.  We  have  also  many  shops,  with  their 
utensils  of  trade  in  them,  and  about  a  hundred  private 
houses  of  idl  descriptions,  fh>m  the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us,  for  the  first  time,  to  ob- 
tain a  distinct  idea  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  a 
Roman  house,  and  giving  us,  as  it  were,  a  glnopse  of  the 
domestic  life  and  manners  of  the  people.  Tlie  public 
baths  here,  which  were  almost  entire,  nave  thrown  new 
light  on  the  structure  of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  tho 
tout-ensemble  of  the  walls,  gates,  streets,  forum,  housea, 
temples,  fountahis,  t|»eatres,  associated  as  they  are  with 
each  other,  give  us  a  conception  of  a  Roman  town  ineom- 
parably  more  clear  and  satlsfisctory  than  any  number  of 
such  objects  scattered  over  distant  localities  could  havo 
Aimished."  (Maclaren's  Notes,  p.  100.  101.) 

It  seems  evidefat  on  an  examlnatioQ  of  the  super- 
incumbent strata,  which  consists  of  various  layers,  that 
intervals  bad  taken  place  in  the  original  erupdon,  which 
lasted  for  three  dtkyt ;  and  it  is  farther  probable  that 
some  of  the  uppermost  layers  may  have  been  the  result 
of  subsequent  eraptlons. 

This  resusdtated  dtv,  of  which  About  l-4th  part  Is 
now  laid  open  to  public  view,  la  of  a  somewhat  oval 
form,  ^m.  In  brttacuh  and  f  m.  in  length,  covering  an 
area  or  160  acres,  or  about  2-3ds  of  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh;  and  conslderinf  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  the  nature  of  the  hoinea,  and  the  mode  In  which 
the  slave  population  generally  were  lodged,  the  entire 
population  could  scarcely  liave  exceeded  25.000  inlia- 
bitants.  The  walls,  which  have  been  traced  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  sea,  are  about  20  ft.  thick,  and 
nearly  equally  high,  being  fhced  with  blodu  of  lava 
inside  and  outside.  There  are  six  gates,  and  many 
towers,  rising  hi^  above  the  ramparts,  and  pierced 
with  arches.  The  best  approach  to  Pompeii  is  by  th« 
Appian  way  to  '*  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum,"  which  is 
nearest  the  sea,  and  at  the  N.W.  angle  ot  the  dty. 
Along  each  side  of  the  road,  approaching  this  gate, 
extends  a  line  of  tombs,  many  of  which  remain  perfectly 
entire,  thefr  angles  being  as  sharp,  tbdr  Inscriptions  as 
l^ble,  and  them-  whole  appearance  almost  as  fresh  as  If 
they  had  been  erected  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  mo- 
numents vary  greatly  in  sise,  pattern,  and  material: 
many  are  mere  cenotaphs,  while  others  have  nkhee  for 
urns  {  and  a  pretty  common  form  is  that  of  a  small 
oblong  temple,  adorned  with  columns  or  pilarters.  On 
the  whole,  these  tombs  are  not  unlike  th«  more  amW- 
tlous  Bomnneats  in  our  own  churchvards ;  but  there  is 
nothing  resemtrfing  our  single  upright  slabs,  or  flat 
gravestones.  The  gate  of  Hercuumeum  consisted,  like 
the  others,  of  a  large  central  and  twd  smaller  side-gatea, 
not  unlike  those  m  Temple  Bar  In  London,  the  central 
archway  being  about  10  ft.  in  height  and  15  It.  in  width. 
The  streets  appear  to  have  been  arranged  pretty  regu- 
larly in  paraudograms ;  but  they  are  very  narrow,  the 
most  usual  breadth  bdng  18  or  20  ft.,  of  whfch  l-8d  is 
occupied  by  the  trottoirs,  which  invariably  line  both 
sides  of  the  horseway.  An  exception,  however,  must  bo 
made  in  fhvour  of  the  **  Street  of  the  Silversmiths,** 
which  Is  40  ft.  In  width,  and  decidedly  the  finest  la 
Pompdi.  The  middle  of  the  road  is  paved,  like  the 
Via  Apple,  with  masses  of  lava  of  irregular  shapes,  and 
Arom  one  to  two  ft.  In  diameter,  the  most  levd  sorliMes 
bdng  placed  uppermost ;  and  ta  many  pwts  the  ruts 
produced  by  the  wheels  are  still  obvious.  T*be  trottoirs, 
which  are  raised  about  10  Inches  above  the  rest  of  the 
street,  average  about  4  ft.  in  width :  they  are  gene- 
rally made  of  a  sort  of  compound  of  Ubm,  emrtht  and 


aT«]t  not  milk*  the  aiirfialte  used  for  modem  pmn- 
ents  In  Londoo  and  Parit. 

The  largMt  excaTated  space  in  Pompeii,  and  that 
liich  exhibits  most  architectural  magnificence,  it  the 
>rum.  an  extensive  oblong  area,  once  paved  iritn  large 
lbs  or  marble.     The  feelings  of  a  classic  traveller,  on 
holding,  for  the  first  time,  such  a  monument  of  an- 
[ulty,  are  irell  described  by  Mr.  Maclaren.     "  I  felt 
at  it  was  not  a  trifling  incident  In  my  life,  to  stand  in 
rentable  Boman  forum.   There  it  lay  distinctly  before 
e,  rifled  of  the  greater  part  of  its  marble  pavement,  of 
1  statues,   and   some  of  its  columns,  yet  retaining 
lOUgh  of  its  ancient  lineaments,  to  cire  a  perfect  Idea 
its  form,  extent,  and  distribution  of  Its  parts.    It  had 
•en  terribly  ii^ured  by  the  earthquake  a.d.  63,  and 
fts  rebuildug,  when  the  great  catastnM>he  occtirred. 
Ik9  forum  was  the  great  place  of  public  resort:  the 
le  came  here  to  Inouire  after  news,  the  busy  to  talk  of 
isiness,  IHeods  to  keep  appointments,  patrons  to  meet 
eir  clients,  suitors  to  attoid  the  courts,  candidates  for 
Bee  to  solicit  votes ;  here  the  orators  harangued,  and 
e  people  shouted,  the  magistrates  met  in  cotrndl,  and 
e  tax-gatherers  collected  the  revenues :  here  the  de- 
ees  of  the  senate  were  promulgated  emi  9oea,  and 
ays,  festivals,  and  sladlatorial  shows,  were  advertised 
'  short  notices  baaly  spelt,  painted  on  the  walls  In 
idely  formed  letters.''  (P.  131.;  The  entrance  from  the 
.W.  comer,  (that  nearest  the  gate  of  Herculaneum), 
by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  downwards  through  a  brick 
ch  Into  an  oblong  area  about  490  ft.in  length  by  1 14  ft. 
width,  **  surrounded  by  columns,  and  the  rains  of 
mples,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  public  edifices,  the 
•es  of  which  can  in  general  only  be  conjectured.    The 
d  masses  of  brick  divested  of  their  marble  casings,  the 
-own  and  yellow  tints  of  the  tufa,  the  'Augments  of 
hite  stucco  attached  to  the  shattered  walls  of  the  dlf- 
rent  edifices,  and  the  pedestals  which  once  supported 
atues  in  honour  of  illustrious  patriots,  are  all  that  now 
main  to  attest  its  former  beauty  and  magnificence." 
^ompeiU  Library  qf  Emtertaining  KnowUdgr,  i.  100.) 
Doric  colonnade  ran  round  three  of  its  sides,  and  the 
urth  was  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Jupiter.    The  co- 
imns  formed  a  species  of  covered  gallery,  raised  above 
le  central  area,  and  a  second  row  of  smaller  columns, 
aced  on  th^top  of  the  first,  (brmed  a  second  gallery, 
hich  would  afford  a  view  of  every  thing  passing  in  the 
*ea.     The  tempi*  of  Jupiter  has  a  prostyle  portico, 
ipported  by  13  very  beautiful  Corinthian  columns,  and 
•  total  length,  from  the  IVont  steps  to  the  back  wall  of 
le  cfUa^  is  ISO  ft.,  the  uniform  breadth  being  45  ft 
n  the  W.  side  of  the  enclosure  stood  the  prisons  and 
ublic  granaries,  a  peripteral  temple  of  Venus,  having 
facade  looking  southward,  of  nine  Corinthian  columns, 
nd  a  Basilica,  or  court  of  Justice,  which  Is  the  largest 
uilding  in  Pompeii.     It  Is   oblong  shaped,  220  ft.  in 
ngth  by  80  ft.  In  breadth,  and  is  entered  through  a 
Mtibule  having  five  door-ways  of  masonry.    The  roof 
r  the  interior  was  supported  by  a  peristyle  of  28  Ionic 
ated  columns,  and  at  the  f^irther  end  are  some  re- 
tains of  what  was  once  the  prsetor's  tribunal.    At  the 
.  end  of  the  Forum,  which  was  also  ornamented  by  a 
Inmphai  arch,  are  the  remains  of  three  tioildings  of 
early  equal  slse,  and  similar  shape,  that  mmy  have  been 
irUe,  or  places  of  assembly  for  the  magistrates :  these, 
owever,  are  of  very  confined  dimensions,  and  possess 
ttle  interest.    On  the  E.  side,  opposite  to  the  Basilica, 
ad  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths, 
>  a  large  enclosed  building,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
ram,  within  which  was  an  oblong  peristrle  of  white 
larbip  Corinthian  columns ;  it  is  commonly  called  the 
^halddicum,  and  was  built  by  Eumachia  (whose  statue 
I  still  standing),  but  its  former  use  seems  to  be  quite 
onjectural,  though  Cell  and  Donaldson  seem  to  think, 
rom  some  of  the  pictures  and  other  remains  found  there, 
hat  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  cloth-hall.    Adjoining 
:,  and  fronting  the  forum,  is  a  small  temple  of  Mercury, 
3  the  court  of  which  is  an  altar  of  white  marble,  beaU' 
ifUlly  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  representing  a  sacrifice. 
Vhat  the  next  building  may  have  been  Is  very  doubt- 
ul ;  but  as  It  has  an  altar,  without  a  oella,  we  Incline  to 
hink  that  it  may  have  been  a  senaculum  or  hall  of 
neeting  for  the  town^coundl.    Lastly,  the  space  close 
0  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  forum  is  occupied  by  a  very 
trge  enclosed  peripteral  structure,  supposed  to  have 
•een  a  pantheon  dedicated  to  the  twelve  JDU  Consentes 
f  Roman    mythology,   and  comprising,    besides    an 
edlcula  or  raised  chapel,  numerous  cells  for  the  ac- 
ommodation   of  the  priests.    Under   the   colonnades 
)f  the  forum,  dose  in  front  of  the  Pantheon,  the  en> 
ranee  to  which  is  by  a  rather  narrow  vestibule,  are 
he  remains  of  seven  recesses  or  shops.  In  some  of 
rhich  the  pedestals  of  the  tables  are  still  visible ;  these 
oay  possibly  have  been  the  tabenur  argentaria,  oom- 
Don  in  moat  Greek  and  Roman  fora.     (For  farther 
Murticulars  respecting  these  several  buildings,  and  the 
noninnents  contained  in  them,  the  curious  reader  is 
'eferred  to  the  accurate  and  very  instructive  little 
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work  on  PompeH,  in  the  LOrarp  qf  Snierioimh^  Kmom» 

f«ext  in  importance  to  tha  excavatton  of  the  Foram, 
is  that  of  the  Quarter  occupied  by  the  theatres.  Its 
best  approach  from  the  Fotum  is  by  the  **  street  oi 
the  silversmiths;'*  the  space  deared  comprises  two 
theatres  of  unequal  size,  a  square  usually  called  the 
soldier's  quarter,  and  two  temples,  with  other  buildings 
of  minor  importance.  The  theatres  will  not  bear  to 
be  compared,  in  point  either  of  sise  or  splendour,  with 
the  magnlficrat  structures  at  Rome ;  but  still  ttiey  have 
the  remains  of  considerable  beauty,  and  the  largest,  at 
least,  would  be  considered  of  large  sise  in  any  modem 
city.  It  has  six  entrances,  leading  to  difforent  parts  of 
the  building,  and  six  inner  doors,  or  vomHoria.  opened 
on  an  eoual  number  of  staircases  running  down  fron  the 
external  drcular  corridor  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  The 
benches  were  about  1  ft.  3  in.  in  height,  and  2  ft.  4  in.  in 
width,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  may  have  been 
citable  of  accommodating  about  5,000  males,  chiefly  of 
the  middle  classes ;  those  of  high  rank  sat  on  chairs  in 
the  cnrrliestra,  and  the  women  occupied  a  gallery  run* 
ning  round  the  top  of  the  building  over  the  corridor. 
All  the  benches  as  well  as  the  orchestra  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  covered  with  marble,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  now  but  few  vestiges.  Like  the  Co- 
liseum, and  other  andent  theatres,  it  was  open  at 
top ;  but  on  of  the  outside  wall  may  still  be  seen  the 
iron  rincs  inserted  to  receive  the  masts  supporting 
the  awning.  Of  the  scene  itself,  enough  remains  to 
show  that  the  three  chief  doors  were  situated  In  deep 
recesses,  and  that  behind  them  was  the  poetcenlnm. 
The  smaller  theatre,  which  communicates  with  that 
last  mentioned,  is  buUt  on  the  same  plan,  and  simi- 
larly arranged,  having  bad  accommodation  for  about 
1.600  spectators;  but,  unlike  the  other,  it  seems  to 
have  been  permanently  roofied.  Its  shape,  also,  is 
rather  elliptical  than  semidrcular.  Close  to  the  theatre 
is  a  large  open  space,  supposed  to  have  been  soldiers' 
barracks ;  and  near  it  Is  a  Doric  temple  of  Hercules, 
the  oldest  in  the  dty,  and  said  to  have  been  erected 
at  least  800  years  B.C.  The  great  amphitheatre  oc- 
cupies a  large  space  at  the  B.  anale  of  the  town,  quite 
separate,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
excavations.  Like  other  amphitheatres.  It  Is  oval-shaped, 
the  extreme  outside  length  being  430  ft.,  and  do.  breadth 
336  ft.  The  seats  rise  above  each  other  in  94  succes- 
sive rows,  and  must  have  accommodated  upwards  of 
10,000  persons. 

The  baths,  which  occupy  a  space,  not  fkr  from  tho 
Forum,  of  about  100  ft.  sq.,  are  interesting  not  so  much 
trom  their  size  as  from  the  shnplidty  of  thdr  construc- 
tion, which  makes  their  arrangements  more  tntelUglble 
than  in  the  complicated  buildings  of  this  kind  In  ^me 
and  elsewhere.  As,  however.  It  would  be  impossible 
without  a  diagram  to  give  a  satisfSsctory  account  even  of 
those  at  Pompdi,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  dty,  which.  Indeed,  is  one  of  its  most  in- 
teresting features.  Mr.  Maclaren  closely  examined  about 
a  dozen  of  the  private  houses,  which,  he  says,  are  so 
different  trom  those  dther  of  Britain  or  modem  Italy, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  use  of  their 
several  parts.  Indeed,  most  of  them  are  so  dilapidated 
that  they  could  not  be  understood  at  all  without  the 
aid  of  Pliny  and  Vitruvius.  **  The  present  condition 
of  the  houses  and  shops  resemMes  wiiat  we  see  in  our 
tenements  after  the  occurrence  of  a  flre.  The  roof, 
upper  floors,  doors,  and  all  the  woodwork,  have  dis- 
appeared, the  ftiraiture  has  been  carried  off,  and  no- 
thing remains  but  the  half-dilapidated  walls,  the  pave- 
ment of  mosaic  on  the  ground-flats,  columns  entire  or 
in  fragments,  stone  counters,  and  a  few  bulky  or  heavy 
articles  of  too  small  value  to  t)e  worth  removing.  The 
apartments,  however,  have  been  carefully  deaned  out ; 
and  not  only  the  houses  but  the  streets  were  completely 
tne  of  foragn  matter,  except  a  thin  covering  oi  ashes 
and  scorise,  deposited  by  the  recent  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, and  which  was  easily  removed  by  a  besom  or 
whisp  of  straw."  The  painttngs^also,  are  still  on  the 
walls,  and  remarkably  fVesh.  The  bouse  of  Pansa, 
though  not  the  largest,  is  better  calculated  than  anj 
other  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  a  private 
town  residence;  and,  taking  this  as  a  guide,  we  may 
remark  that  the  houses  generally  consisted  of  a  square 
or  oblong  enclosure  surrounded  by  blind  wails,  the 
central  court  being  open,  and  chambers  formed  round 
it,  over  which  sheds  (cotnpluria)  projected  inwards, 
which  discharged  the  rain  water  into  a  stone  or  marble 
basin  (the  impiuvfum),  in  the  centre  of  the  court. 
The  larger  houses,  however,  have  a  second  court,  with 
its  corrMponding  impluvium,  surrounded  by  columns  t 
and  hMice,  while  the  outer  court  is  called  simply  atrium^ 
the  inner  one  (divided  from  it  by  a  souare  apartment, 
called  the  tabiinmn,  firom  being  nsusdiy  adorned  with 
pictures  and  statues)  is  denominated  the  peristyle,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  family.  Bed-rooms  and 
parlours  ran  round  both  courts,  a  garden  extends  soma 
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■nM  !*•  *«*  e(  Bott  of  Ihe  bmun.  nid  [he  front 
.  aDfniKa,lB  Poopdl  u  Icul.  liHlipuugc  Sor  10(1. 
ivUa-  Fi|iert  bem,  mic*.  vul  nen  drettjlhLck  glau. 
war*  tnttt  lownllj  iu«l  i  wiil  In  loM  n  hot  wntlHir 

■oan.|i(war*Mn^  ^h^wL,  nd.'lUu  [^  hi 
maim  laij,  ther  im»  to  bus  bm  wtaoll/  bnlll  fOr 

brkk,  eonni  wHb  pkitar,  Bd  fonnad  into  puuli  i  In 
U*  bucflar,  iIb,  tba  villi  in  soaicd  with  bo  plwtrr, 
vUcli  Hnot  «  k  p«iuid  for  ftonBH,  vtakh  on  foand 
piMlf  ibondutlT  In  (11  JUKI  at  tbo  laitac  hoioaa 
tbrougbnit  Ibg  bm :  «Dd  Um«  f^mlnca.  V  (l>o]r  do 
not  ooiul  oUht  oiUbI  iiMdnHU  of  Eonun  Ait»  tr9 
Ufhlrnliuibloltor  the  llgtii  wMcb  il»rilin»  on  Uw 
Tho  iluipi,  Uko  UuM*  of  KaiilB,  ••■■  u  h»<  bom  «• 
tnnalf  mull,  kvcoIt  emedlnf  HfU  >qiun.  and 
■  hoUr  OBon  bi  front,  trim  th*  ncatiiUB  of  ■  WW  GoantoTi 

hrin*  rl^al  h>  dinnaim  U  nM|t,  Hnavbat  tB  lb*  HIU 

I  Md  ibopa  bi  EBfUnd. 
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ipmt  OTor  ibt  doon,  lerfliia,  Ubo  llio  alfiB  to  nwdom 
lowm.  lalDdiailo  thoMoQsfwnorbaalBBHoftbeoaa- 
unu.    Tbo  I        ■   ■'■     ■ 

bun,  wHb  ■  b' 


bandflff  cbiuoaol  of 

-.Irron,  poM  and  pom, 

drinkloff  tcohIi,  lompt  of  copper  ood 

" '^"™^,!.I~  ' "" 

cf«."    1^  dirtotory  ofPoapril  boa, In  btt,' 

■trout  and  Maidj  llfbt  obbuot  pobiUcounAod  with  Ibi 
prlrau  III*  and  aeononj  sT  Itaa  anelanu  Ibal  aieia  pra. 
tfouilr  hlTolred  hi  Uw  frcotaat  obacurllr.  An  acqudn^ 
aiK«  vltb  Lta  romafau  li  faidlipcnubla  lo  tba  cuaikal 
■Didont  I  and  be  cannot  •Indr  Ibam  to  mora  adiantaao 
tbanlBibamlunH  alra^nfarrad  la  In  Ibia  utMa, 
or  Id  the  cwra  aUkonta  and  betfar  lllurtraUd  worki  of 
Oall,  Doaaldv»,DaT<dand  Martchil.  (Ptmfiii.tiO\t. 
UHim  1  OrlTf  >(K»rfSiH  and  mmartUom ;  Map  of 
Ttmfii.Sae.  tf  tlu^  JCim^lalit  i  Madarm'i  Niu; 

PONHICHEBIiy  (Ft.  ea^UJUrtl.  a  toim  of  HIn 

W.MidrHj  lal.'lloWM..  long-MOM'  E.  Pilp.,'li 
IMS,  M.iV.  or  wfa«n  GM  ■CIO  Europuni.  Studint 
OD  a  flat  undf  plain,  near  the  iliorc.  It  hai  a  *erT  Im- 
poalnf  appearance  fnnn  Lhc  ara  {  and  ti.  Ii  In  r«aM()r  a 


•cilM  and  ilaelrardai  ap 


r<(blan(ln.    77^001 


■^'tcIIow.  and  not'iDleiinlud  >llh  mInbMt.  Nur^ 

lha*5™"  '"of  l'i'™*^h'?hl"'.'^n?"'t  b  '^^' 
Iha  N.  tUa,  and  open  oii  the  B.  to  the  t^n,  Tbe  Uack. 
or  native  tnvn,  to  tfaa  W.  of  tbe  fonnar,  and  irpanted 
from  It  br  a  cual,  crouad  bjr  lereral  brldgeai  la  mi  out 

thou|fa°lbe  bouiarva  rerj  InMor.  'pmi^cberry  au 
fOrmerlv  atronalr  brtlAed  i  but  Ihe  onlv  nortkni  of  lta 
work!  iW  now  ramaina  U  an  old  brick  tower,  on  wblch 
tbe  flaa  It  boblad.    Tba  chief  buUdlngi  ara  the  gorern- 


I 

la  BoubMi,  Um  Maiuttlua,  and'sai^al.    iSi 


-Si" 


•,  a  trfbimat  of 


rateSS^ol 


BWb&iin 


IM  end  of  tne  1KB  ctBurjr,  ■  uwk41u,  hl  man-a 
AHm,  bow  connrtad  Into  a  eaobMn,  iDio  canlrr 
baincka,  a  aood  hotplul,  and  a  bi^flna  temad  tbe 
VoM-dn  Sal  Mate  C^Ohi,  frn  lU  fiUit  bairn  or. 
namentad  wit£  old  acBlptnrea  tatawUd  to  rtpraiMI  tba 
caldloal  alnt  I  TUi  town  baa  masnlbetaia  of  eonn 
■ooUen  Mun.  prtuUm4iPia,  aiithoa«ar<tl«baaD-|ilpaa, 
aod  boct^oot  ninr.  («■■».  Ctrtdedn  raiwgear,  4t.> 
PONTECOHVO,  a  town  H  S.  Italy,  the  cap.  of  ■  do- 
taA*dtRTlton,ii]mundidbflbaN<apoHtaBdaai.,bat 
bclosclnt  to  tbe  Papal  Stalot,  dalec.  Fmahme  <  en  thn 
fl^ptano,  10  m.  8.B.  FroalnoH,  and  )T  n.  N.W. 
t^uDb  Pap.  aboat  0,901^  t^leflj  occupied  In  aarl- 
culture.  H  baa  tanral  chDrehea  and  coBTenti.  aod  an 
old  eaatle.     Nqnleon  conlbmd  on  Harabal  Bankadotta 


iblenitaia,n«iedtab)diot*  tba  tt«  of  Iha  aocka]* 

PONTE-DBLGADA.  *  Mt-port.  andtba  bfaat  aad 
Boat  populova  dty  (thouab  not  Iba  cap.)  of  tbo  Aaoraa. 
a  tba  a.  lUa  of  tba  bland  of  St.  MMual  i  lat  >fo  M* 
,lan(.M0  4I'l»"  W.    Pop._,  aaanated  at  MJOa; 


laia  of  brif hl-kx^^  bolU- 

»a,'r?es«rKl'w!irriuurlaiirntn«kii.  kbiid^ 
wbon  rlatlad  br  Captain  BoU,  bi  INlJl  cbonbaa,  •bo. 
Daitarie*.  and  t  oonTcnu  i  but  Iba  liRar,  wUdi  wen 
oalabratad  allka  fbr  tbeic  aitiOdal  Iswwa  laada  of  Urda- 

•MlabSir  wbkb  Ihn  wtt«  oca^itad,  buB  du  iBdII; 
been  luppraaied.  Tiit bouai  are  eabalaBtlBl:  bnl  Iba 
atreata  are  rerj  Pl-pi>ad,  aad  dlicuiUnflj  nib)!.  It* 
marfceta  are  aboBdanllv  aiunlled  wltb  Aah,  panlln.  ana. 
and  rafeiablea  of  all  toita.  Indudlng  gprnlah  beana. 

and  erary  thlD|  [i  reDarbaUT  ebanp.  ^w  eoUnatrJ 
with  Ibe  other  lowna  In  Iba  Aioraa,  U  dliplayi  cooilder- 

of  i>ranceai  vlnei.  brandj,  rocella.  Ac.  A  mole  baa  bean 

of  TflueU ;  but  Ihow  of  oooilderaUa  burden  bare  to 

derendHl  en  the  W.  b>  Ibe  eaula  and  Con  of  Su  Brai, 
moucIlDg  90  plecei  of  cannon,  and  on  the  E.  Irtha  fatta 
San  PcJro  aud  Bono  de  Cao.  The  loremoT  of  Iba 
llUadl  St.  Michael  and  St.  Haiy  mld«  at  PonU  Del- 
Bula.  I&>i<ri^uru,lll-I1B.{  DfcLGtiw.) 
tor.,  markM-lawn  and  par.  ofEngland.'w.'  rldlu"™; 
Vork,  upper  div.  wap.  OuoldcrDH,  on  a  eoDnnandJnc 
eminem^  about  1  rnT S.w7lhe  Aire,  lOn.  B.  Wakedejd, 
and  91  m.  S.W.  York.     Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  g^btcb  In- 

parh,  tbe  caatie-preclnDti,  and  dao  the  aerenl  towadilpa 
of  Tanahelf.  IfonkUU.  knottlngleT,  pBritarUaa,  and 
Car1elca>.lnini,«,a7».  Tbe  town,  wbkb  la  w^Iwad, 
aod  hai  bean  llfbled  wUb  (h  dnet  isn,  it  weO-bidlt, 
wltb  open,  ipaclout,  and  claao  •trecta,  llDcdlvbaDdioat 
faouHt,  cbleo*  of  brick,  tba  prlnchial  tbonuuEkra  run* 
nliigN.B.  paat  tbe  ruina  of  iba  olJaula.  allbe  M.  and 


otlbelawn.  The  principal  pnblh:  boUdlBJa  ana  BW. 
dern-bvUI  lswa4udl,  wltb  an  atlacbad  laal,  "  Bow  mad 
onlr  for  debtora  and  prtaonan  under  retnand.'*  and  b 
be  tnailar  aeaaloaa  of  Iba  W.  rtdlnc.  a 
niarkat-houie,  fte.    Tbe  par.  cbun^ 


in-beuae  for  Ute  tnaflw  aeaalaaa  of_ae  W.  rtdli 

_..|faia]l 


of  Iba 

Bare  and  tnnafpU,  la  naarlj  enUra.  aod  It  wartlOiBi 

cording  to  BlduBB.  of  aUonr' '— ■—      ^ 

lldnt  &  a  ileirM*  Ib  Iba  fUt 

duchf  of  Lancaatar.    Than  aj 

for  Hon.  CatboUc*.  WaalniB  and  Pr 
Ind^MideBI^  and  Ibe  Soeitn  of  Frt 
A  (rammar  aAool,  fooBdcdlB  Ihe  n 


PONTOIBE. 


tat  POONAH. 

»>ur«l  TAllvja,  Th«  cLlmmtv  t»  food  and  iDTlitumttiiB. 
uvl  more  tull^lB  h>  Europcwit  thin  molt  puta  of 
India.    A  food  ^alof  tba  tur^ceconftliLiaf  tht  bUck 

CTDUBdi  eoDprin  ■bautl-lfth  putartha  Und  in  cul- 
tl>wl«hiB>l(U^a>>t»iit  MOlh.  Tb« land li uarwd 
H  tb*  ftiluc*  •rXn  I  lud  nrtuK,  Id  igtT-«.  IBJUtt 
rmavL    Poouh  ii  Uh  onlj  ^*r  4  but  Ihcn  an  HTonl 

Tt»  cclebnud  cna-umplat  of  Cirl«.  and  kthbI 
placM  of  Hindoo  pUgriOMa,  an  Iq  tUi  dliUtct.  (.Pari, 
itmoru  I  Binmafi  RTi.  Otct-t 

PuOHAB,  ■  dlT  or  BrHUb  ^Ddla.  pnaM.  Bombay, 
bmnnlr  tba  cap.  (4  Uh  Hatanlu  dom..  bul  now  iba 

"aBmnah,  BO  m.  B.'^.B.  Baiabq?LM.  I»°ai>-N.i 
icitif.  Ill  j>  e.  Pop.  aatlnatad  al  about  110,000.  It 
•uuidi  In  an  ntaBitVe  and  bwa  plain,  about  1,0)1)  ft. 


Irr^ulart^  buUt  and  paioil.  with  mean  bauan.  d"iip 
TulnuuaatrvaU.ajidilDlar|aDr  itriklDf  cdlflcri.    Hober 

^  pDwardil  UTeralriL"     B^  accardlnf  to  Uamillan. 

alxtun  (tfnHia  palnUnn,  In  lUuitnUnn  of  inrlha- 
kwlcai  I^Bli,  vWi  Iba  eamd  Ikma-mrk  of  dart- 

and  tbacrflil  appaamm."  Tba  priodpal  pila«>i  mr- 
rouDdrd  bj  hlik  and  tbick  valla,  wkb  rour  nuid  lovcn, 
and  la  aiitarcd  Ibioufb  a  potaiutl  aicbvar-  Tban  are 
HToral  otbar  p-*-**— ^  but  tbar  ara  aaaall  and  IntlgnlB- 

Iburtb.  a  good  •tallon^rarx  ftir  the  toidlan,  and 
■ootbgr  llbniy  fat  Iba  nOcna.  and  raglBuatal  ichoola. 
Mmionad  In  lubacrliilkin.     Tbia  dty  ha>  a  Ulndoo 

rStHtaidoo  illtlnllr,  madlclne,  melapbjiln,  nualmia- 

wblcb  «iU  l^)M  nipM  a  jta.    Poeaabb  tbg  'na|J 

nd  hai  a  wall  conductad  dbli.  jail,  Hianl  Brltliil 
adnola,  ■  Rom.  CalboHc  eburcb.  kt.  Bait  of  tba  clg' 
la  an  aicaratad  l«ipple.  uparentlj  dadkalad  to  Slt^ 

tury-     It  caai«  Into  OUT  poHwloa  In  lbl&  iHamiiiumi 


Bugola.  and  lUm.  N.E.  Quito  i  lat.  30 
ttone  footway^    Tba  bouaaa  Ilbtv  tor  I 


KESt 


t^ijal  naiBt  and  of  ■  I 


r'-fa'S-bS 


■0  brMin  ara 

Popaiui  it'  priudpiillT  iahafiitKl  br  Natmn  and 
oai,  tba  niunber  M  ■bov,  a  Cow  joar-  -■-'—  ■ — » 


le  trade  III  bopa.     It  tenda.  alonf  w1 


'&;!,• 


',  DD  iR7it',  ud^  or  tba  FitTb  of  Cifd^ 
H-fi.vv.  ijiaifov,  andim.  E-GraaaoiA.    Dn  tb* 

G  HMki  Bl  wlnlar.    1^,  In  IT90.4AMi  la  IMI, 

ej»3.     11m  ten  U  neat  ud  n(vi»'  '^  «_« 

S?  '^J^dTfll'blyldiir  *£^^lt£r* 

and  paj.  cbuirb.    Tli*  latoc  la  onaaH 

-  ponies,  tailbii  on  4  aiaaij  luHd  puian,  .aaa  ia  imr- 
riHmtad  with  aluDdatana  ip4n,  rUnf  fnaa  tba  omnv^ 
1  addltko  to  tba  par.  church,  tb«>  la  a  |iiiad  aacra 
lapri  balooahw  to  tb*  aataBHahawiit.  and  ■  cbapal  la 
muialouiiLthlMAauclataSrnod.  Than  art  Si^ooU. 

ilnarj,  callsd  Bwen'i  Bcbool.  (roB  tba  nana  of  Ha 
mnikr.     There  aia  S  public  llbrarica,  and  a  raadlnf' 

Toluntanr  coBUibutlsni.     A  aailnu'  bank,  nndar'tha 
daaianalfon  of  a  Pniildnl  Bank,  baa  aiiilad  hara  ilnaa 
Ilia  I  and  UHre  art  lailoui  frlmllr  w-rtntrt 
Tm  au(ar-rtd^na  bouiat  anpuj*  abeol  M  ■«: 

ponant  brancbat  afbtuLna  ara  aUs-balldbi«.  and  tba 

labrlci.    Tba  (omcr  (Irn  aaiplo7iD«it  to  a  larta  lOB- 

Pon-Glt>«D>.  H  trtiT  00a  knowi.  oat  [be  aaa-port 
Of  dccp-wattr  harbour  of  tbtdtf  of  Glaaaow  1  and  waa 
l«if  ccfardad  u  a  mart  dcptndtncf  ol  Iba lattar.  It  kaa 
tan  ca^iacloui  harboura. fainbbaif wttbavpla aav and 
UKd  rouai,  tugtthai  witb  a  fraiinc  doe^lte  oUaat  ta 
„ ._j     „ ibttradaoftUaplMwaaalaaaal 

BP  llpt   bal0D|ll1f   •"   M->ii— ,r,  rm- 


twoHlio  baona  Alp  nwaaa. 
■r  pan  of  tba  lUppint  balouriu 
bi Si. on  the  latSu^i^riSd; 

b<  >  tb^"(^er.     Tba  Ion.  on- 

to tbe  pori  anfadatTin  foreign  Irada  bar  rancad.  lor 
•mral  r«n  back,  at  about  rMOl  ioh  ;  bollbt  cw. 

qucnct  of  a  larn  proportion  of  tba  fooda  Connartr  vara- 
taiiuied  bert  bdni  now  orrlcd  dlract  to  CHaafnar. 

UiSMM^.,  bad  ■unCl™tM»ri°  IKIAM.    Mora  than 


It  ply  to  comparatltclj  diiiant 
■n(Vol.  hSOr")" 


Clida.aut(«  Ibcaa 
Ubuioir.    Wa  hata  'JraKlr 


Auwilad  with  prnrliluna.      Piwnn  vaa  llw  Bnt  dty 
bulll  Uj  Buranuu  In  Ibti  pari  vfOit  Nan  World.  b». 

vuriloo  of  cbt  dty  arat  ilealrojtd  br  an  aartbquaiU  Id 
Ult.     (arof.   Acamml  qf  Colamtia  1    SlaOtem.  Aa  Mo*. 

POFER|'))oBn1  nr  POFBHINOHIi,  (  town  of  Bd- 
(biB,  proT.  W.  Flandara,  tap.  uu.,  oa  tba  ScblpraMI 


cbaitd.  In  lUt.  Ibe  fround  00  otalcb  Fon-GUaan 
ataudi.  and  laid  tba  RMndalloni  of  Iba  toirn  and  bar. 
bovr-  Tht  lotrn  auppona  Ihrat  branch  banka.  Tba 
InlarcoUTK  iKtwtto   GlaifOW   and   lu  naaitr  acqulJvd 

;  biproiElnrnu  rBtOrd  Jn  (bt  Cljlla  aaitfation  bait  ban 
■ucb  aa  to  makt  Gbni|Dw  all  but  taidapandat  of  lUa 
or  anj  Olhar  port,  cacapt  Ua  01m.      Tbt  rubit  of  Iba 

' c  of  Niaark.  ablch  orlilnaUji  IbrnHd  Iba  Hal  of 

pruprlMoi  of  Iba  HUM  on  vhlcb  Pr-  '■■ '- 

17.  and  a  municipal  conilUu 
rba  UcCorm  Act  luUtd  II  wkb 


POBT  HAHON. 

iiTiW'-     <  ''Mr  tlw  mnjcl*  GlSioow.' 


u  plT  bMna  FoftpWrkk  lad  DonulwdM. 

ur  ..».M-maf  Ibapiiiiu*ft«a  Um  bller  lud*  Hon. 

•irlek.  pmkmlr  M  th(  rilnidKlloB  of  itMn  narli*- 

'—.■prtaidiHlBanofeMrT,  wMnflrtiv  for  Trntemtnt 

lu  (im^n&d  la  Bribiln.  but  tf »  br  onkVi- 

-r ^.^ toibstatln.    Bu  nflv  >  dlian 


by  Fcrrtpurlck  mi  III  but 
Ttauit  whlL«  ibool  V).000  tujFMt  «Kl 


lid  noft  4«ig4nHii  DO  Uw  W,  ' 


id  ibt  dt'lH-bail.  Tbt  oicliul  Mimau  i£rr»hiw 
iiUxiiialHptiiHMeHilttlMO.Iluu.  Alter  all,  h. 
ST.  lb*  «nlru»  lo  tlH  hubour  K  <wt  dllkull 
iu(h   wtUbn  I  ud   In  Iriah  PonpUrkk  ihimld 

cm  Um  K  If  InlaDd  for  ScotUnd,  wblrK  fonni 
^Clrde.  FoTlpiulckhwitlll,  baaoer.iLCncaHil' 
PorqMrLck  wu  loof  raiortcd  la  u  tbt  GrMU  Cr 

■rrLuH  dining  th«pr«dnig  period  of  tiO  fmmit,  tb«r« 
WlitimiVrr.  p.  1»-1S1.  -,  ud  Mi,  MSiria.) 

pSht-au-pKikcb.  now  (Kikd  poftr-BBPUB- 

pub.  cJ  HnjrU.  on  IhE  Wrcoul  of  (lia  Uluid,  M  lh( 
Atom  of  Ibfl  Bar  of  GoumIvh.  90  ID.  S.  Cape  HflTllm. 
d  166  M.  W.  St.  DnmlD^i  lit,  18*^  W  *'i"  N..LDiif. 
0  W  II"  W.    Pop-  TfiJouilf  ettimmtsd.  prabablr  fhin 

d  tba  barbonr  l«  protcctA]  by  ■  balUir  on  ■  ami 

_ .?  ™'..  ._„..^. ,?..:'  f.??L?.rA_*;^lj^fj 


PORTLAND.  jM 

BlHUn  boiplMl,  >Bd  nnrti  (<  tao.  an  lU  lodinMaiit. 
Tbe>iOi>aiitcD«nr]>blawaiidiunbT|  (sdlEibKlfai 
tbs  lumiiMt  ■Hiatiii  balDincoilTa,  Uh  cUnuM  Ii  Uwd 

EoWblulilind'uid  Ibaa.  ihcn.    Ttas  dcptb  itf 

___.__^ . li,iolOft..lftiinui«. 

r.  to  niploj  a  pilot  In 

Cbar  oocki  DOC  quui 
buteliT  ki  porlWUT 

n  lolftibtj  nvllHip. 
wd  TifiublHi  but 

In  lb*  bif,  lb>7  (n 


lilt  Id  H^U.  ud  Uw  irmid  catnpjt  oT  tb* 


founded  in  I' 


.  oriflo.hj. 


-rss^ 


ajlj  dntnnvd  In  1T7D.     (Ha 

BOVAL,  >  Ion  ad  M-port.  ud  bnDWI* 
— '-'  op.  of  JunUn  i  it  Eb*  niml^  oT  ■ 

, [  UiA  boiBOlDf  KlDinn  Hubour  a* 

tba  S.aDd  B_aboal*ia.  S.B.W.  KlnaUnB.  ItfuriHrlr 
had  tJXa  biHBia.Bn4  wai  binJirmflrTwUt ;  b«  batlDi 
baen  IP  fiaat  part  daMnmd  bf  u  autbqtBka  Ib  im,  ul 
baitiu  MbHwHtlr  udlbad  (onnlT  tv  am  and  burri- 
onai,  lU  piidie  oOkaa  weta  IruHlVraf  to  K[.«MOD,  isd 

LTdt  tb*  iu*a]  bo^m.  and  at  hdc  nflmnul  bar- 
WbTAHLINOTON,  a  pail.  bor.  n>d  Inland  ton 


ln(g  two  poMona,  iba  Unar  of  i 
1  lbs  luailar  Id  Kliw'i «.,  40  D. 
•I  ofpart.  bar- MDacrai  1  peo.al 


di  I.  In  Quan-h 
W.lnW.  DuMlB. 
tto.  b  1MI,  *.IM. 

cr«tad  b*  t  ateiia  brldaa.  Tbli  ii»  perbui,  tba  baft- 
Unlit,  anfdauaatcnaMrTUOn  In  liWudT^PtwUMiu 
oflu  ilMha»aMraniaet»blBuapp«aiiiPce.»bkbari»ai, 

nusa  barood  Iha  rataU  Irada  contequant  on  k«  p«i..  but 
rnmiliauauiualnunibarafllamldMt  (ainr]>.''  (Nan. 
Bemti.  Krmm.)  A  nmldrnble  part,  paibapa.  of  iba 
dlitlDiuUhlnt  foilarH  of  tfali  toitn  mr  be  ucrlbaMa 

hatlDC  batD  •tulad  In  II  Ut  Wllllan  III.    It  bia  Ivo 

nniuij.  It  baa.  alH,  I  Roai.  Calb.chaiialj.  *  Mttbodlit 
mKtlng'  bouH,  a  aurk«t-liDUK,  and  ■  dlf pcniarr.  Tha 
Ktaoolt  baloBfUif  to  thia  town  hava  knig  aniovBd  a  hlirh 
rrputalloD.  tfpHiallf  Iboav  for  Fmichi  pm  In  ttaam 

tba  Harquli  WoUmJar,  racafTHl  ih«  ruobncnti  of  tbair 


■SKi', 


Arhltn^).  ana  of   the 


Lliar  a(  ncarv  rigai  anglK     '  - 

lioma  (l(hl  oT  ilipa  Itadinj 
fmhI,  cbunliiiBiBt, Ijcaun 


FUHTUHD.a  citf  ud  port  of  cBtij  in  Um  U.  Sm 


PORTLAND  (ISLE  OF). 


nr  fro««n,«inpC  tar 

,  dan  Id  tk*  mldHt  wtat —     •"  — ' ^- 

•  BchtbouH,  TO  It.  to  . 

.  ji.  S.  liT  E.  froB  tin  ma.    n*  ukl 

■n  BtnUcHd  bf  In  tnu.  IIh  lohabi.  oC  Ponliiid 
ani  on  u  uMuiis  iiimlliii  ud  KmlcD  tni*,  ••>■■ 
■HTafiu  burdH  nl  lb*  italpftof  b«liila(hig  M  Um  part 

r«  (feUdm  of  riiksr  m.  Tba  dn  wai  hunantrd 
in  ine,    (Ea^.  ^aavj  MBWi  Jmer.  Ca^Paal, 

POSTLAHD  (ISLR  OF),  a  nolad  and  alBiM  Id. 
jnbud  btHUaad.  OD  Iha  B.  coaR  <rf  BntlaBd,  cp.  DonM. 
II  urHcltat  lanHliwlia  fr«D  U.  u  S.  aboul  S  n.,  betaa 
toaimi  OD  iuW.  aad  oamc  nn  lu  B.  (id*.    Whan 

In  Hi  hlgbMt  ^nt  (s  aboU  4Mft.  abora  tba  laref  bTUm 
Ha.  lu  qaarrUa,  *UA  bana  koa  baaa  taaHiiit,  bna 
fluBidiad  ihe  Uona  Dwd  bl  llwbBU&B(a(ai.  ^B'l  aod 
inliea  lor  noilcu,  villi  tkmiti^Sbticit,  aad  Ivo  old 
cattlaa.  it  ii  nail  watand,  imd  tha  aatl.  Hiaiuh  Is  laort 
■>■(«(  lUa  am  U(bi,li  Cinlla.  Tl<1<ilBl  tea  bvtua.  whli 
■heat  aod  otbar  ain,  but  Jff^^^^'^V'^SUai^ 

TallTSMlia  ■  ■     ■     " 


FORTaRICO. 

iclrdatbal«vD,aBd  by  tba  lallliii  <gwa  rf  a  partlaii 

NotwIlbRandlBi  Fwto-Btf  lo  waa  fonwlT  Ten  itnBf. 
It  taOitrA,  il  wm  Ulan,  wHli  HtUa  law.  In  Admlnl 
Veimn  Id  ITM.    Tba  lapeRaoa  at  tlili  axplett.  aod 


Idb  i^lbe  S| 


bE"."! 


^•I'.S 


tt.  naM  o(  tba  Uand  anil  tba  amaiiim  ibura  oi 
BwiaUad.  le  PaiUaador  Wenmitb  Boada.  wbtn 

I-irtaMililpa.  Batgalaa<hHalba&a.K..Sk..BBde..I' 

1na*ei7baaTjicDt  and  to  pralact  lbs  RwlilVoa 

■-*■"-—.  a  (liaDtlc  brenbHaler  It  do*  liafeu;  sea- 
•IniHed,  AiTaBMlcaofvbicbaaeWKtllolrni.    Tbeiaa 
la  papcnaklT  epefoariihn  on  Ihli  MaDdi  aad  Id  ~" 
IT9I.  aad  lin,  pgRlsni  el  tha  cllA  and  or  the 
bartafl  baan  andanBlDad,  fell  iato  tba  eaa,  and  lonl 
Wwar  baral.     Tba  Ula  of  PortlaDd  haa  ncniti* 
nuda  ■  d^  far  cddtIeu.  wbo  are  anoliiTed  oi 
bmkwaMT.  (KMeWi-i  Dantl.  U  IM.  lidtM.,  K, 
SaHfrng  IHrtcUimt  toi  Ike  Sumiak  Chammtt:  It 
Cro'Wj.l.  tl«.>nlrd.;  mmH  Pari.  faTirrt.) 
PORtO-UELLO,  a  ruioui  H-port  and  un 


1«?V>  W'19"V!?l0lW.ra°43'3v"w.     ■ 

(wtlT  (aUan  cO,  !•  tai^ll  aloai  Iht  ■boia, 

Che  Dort,  pnTentf  the  drmlatluo  of  the 

thli'toatUTa^TOiiriic  eaai of  Trilow  ^< 
■nr.  ID  Iba  utcellaDR  of  Hi  ■ 


alllpntacU 


«ill(iiJlT  ID  Panama. 

It  wai.  lor  a  len|lh. 


on  tba  oppnilM  alda  at  Iba 

enad  panod,  DD  laportanl '.  _ , 

to  nia,  tba  lallaani  frqiD  Old  Bp^n,  Xtb  n 
lorlbe  Spinldi  Halo,  Pen.  and  tba  W.  cea 
Ilea,  uied  to  reDdia^wu  u  Pono-Bello. 

■old  aad  'ii*'^  and  <Hbrr  pnidiKe  bcoutbl  b; 


hailni  ban  ilnce  carried  on  dinet  bf  thhU  that  lalled 
round  Cape  Hom.  In  eonaequeix*.  the  InportaDce  oT 
tNirtu-Brile  npldiT  dacLlntd :  and  tba  adTan&cei  of  lu 

sf  lu  ellnau.  K  la  now  eiinparaU?eti  deaened.  But 
abouM  the  prolan  tor  tObetlat  a  emniunlcallon  aeniu 
tba  latbnua,  In  canal  or  raUan.  taka  eObcl.  It  It  nro- 
babta  that  Focto-Ballo  guf  rceorar  Hsa  poctloD  of  lu 

»t»OTad  tvu^aalnf  nude  la  Iba  BWOulalsi  tbat 


U  aaaDU  tbal  took  aUea  dnrina  i 
am  tqMdaUi  tba  lllliua  ef  tba  at 
ID.  aadacritad  tha  pnW 

DUHbalDi  dailTed  bw  Ihi 
{Jlitda'tbieiimtri ;  ena 
Ma.;  »m^dMtmi.i»tSM 


l».*e-) 
landTcD'  kid'uikU.Ia'atMa  m  a«'rb*nb  of  the 
Frith  o( Forth,  I B.B.EdtaiEutih.    Fob.  Id  IMl^UHi 


POBTOBBLLO.  a  tS.  bor.  and  aaa-port  of  Si 


ih.    Fob.  Id  IM1,I 
w  the  Cuhnof  Tt 


:e  TUIar,  alw,  aboood  IhrovAoBt  tha 
hoD  AnDttot  tba  H*.  No  Ixed  iilai  baa 
In  lajlni  oat  the  town,  vhlch  haa  a 
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VrdbMf^  hofwerer,  the  mott  adTmntacMiu  clnram. 
ftance  in  the  condition  of  this  i«Und  fa  tlie  decided 
preponderance  of  the  white  and  Aree-coloored  pop. 
According  to  the  oeosot  of  1886,  the  inhab.  consiiited 
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Thb  li  a  better  dlstrlbation  of  classei  than  preraUs  in 
any  other  put  of  the  W.  Indiee,  Cuba  not  excepted ;  and 
the  deep-rooted  antipathy  that  exUts  between  the  white 
atid  black  race*  in  the  other  islands  is  nearly  unlmown 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  slares  hare  alwa? s  been  particu- 
cularly  well  treated  in  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and  here 
they  are  decidedly  comfortable,  bdng  well  clothed,  well 
lodged,  and  not  oTer-worked. 

**  The  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life 
are  eqioyed  by  the  great  nugority  of  the  inhabs.  of 
Porto-R[ca  The  Xlraros,  a  name  applied  to  all  the 
whites  below  the  better  classes,  swing  themselves  to  and 
Aro  in  their  hammocks  all  day  long,  smoking  their  cigars, 
and  scraping  a  guitar.  A  few  coffee  plants  and  plantain 
trees,  a  cow  and  a  horse,  an  acre  of  land,  in  com  or 
sweet  potatoes,  constitute  tlie  property  of  what  would  be 
denominated  a  comfortable  Aivaro;  who,  mounted  on 
his  meagre  and  hard-worked  horse,  with  his  long  sword 
protruding  trma  his  basket,  dressed  In  a  broad-brlmmed 
straw  hat.  cotton  jadiet,  clean  shirt,  and  check  panta- 
loons, saiues  forth  from  his  cabin  to  mass,  to  a  cock- 
fight, or  to  a  dance,  thfaiklng  himself  the  most  independ- 
ent and  happy  being  in  existence. 

**  The  houses  of  all  classes,  in  the  country,  are  usually 
built  of  wood.  The  windows  have  no  glass:  they  are 
shut  with  sliding  boards ;  so  that  when  It  rains,  or  when 
the  wind  blows  with  violence,  the  &mUy  remains  in  dark- 
ness. The  roob  of  the  better  class  of  houses  are  co* 
▼ered  with  wooden  shingles.  There  are  no  inns  for 
travellers  either  in  the  towns  or  country.'*  {FUntert 
pp.  i4S— S51.) 

The  government,  laws,  and  Institutions  are  nearlv  si- 
milar to  those  establislied  by  SmIu  in  the  rest  or  her 
Transatlantic  colonies.  Porto-Rico  is  governed  t^  a 
captain-general,  whoee  authorltv  Is  supreme  in  military 
aflalrs,  and  who  is  president  or  the  royal  amdtena'a  for 
civil  matters.  The  latter  court  is  composed  of  the  c^>- 
tain-general,  a  regent,  three  Judges,  a  fiscal,  two  re- 
porters, and  a  manihid  i  and  is  superior  to  all  other 
constituted  authorities.  Including  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal. The  captain-general  has  a  Jtrnta^  or  council  of 
the  principal  milltarv  oflloers.  In  the  seven  towns  and 
villages,  wnich  are  the  caps,  of  departments,  Justice  is 
administered  by  the  mayors :  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  by  Inferior  magistrates,  called  lieutenants,  who 
determine  debts  under  100  dollars,  act  as  Justices  of  the 
peace,  collect  the  du^  of  subsidy,  receiving  6  per  cent 
on  the  collections,  Ac  They  are  appointed  by  the  cap- 
tain-general, who  also  appoints  the  clergy  to  their  differ- 
ent livings,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  Public 
instruction  is  very  backward:  but  schools,  though  few, 
are  increasing.  The  Island  is  divided  Into  seven  mili- 
tary depi.,  each  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish  co- 
lonel. The  regular  milltarv  force  comprises  about  10,000, 
and  the  militia  about  46,000  men.  The  naval  force  con- 
sists of  onlv  a  man-of-war,  a  schooner,  and  about  a 
dosen  gun-boats.  The  tithes  and  alcavala  duties  were 
abolished  in  1815,  and  the  subsldv,  or  direct  contribution 
on  landed  property,  established  instead.  In  1832.  the 
total  revenue  or  the  island  amounted  to  796,400  dollars ; 
the  direct  taxes  producing  907,140  dolls.,  the  custom- 
house duties  498J90  dolls.,  and  the  indirect  taxes  (on 
todk-plu,  billiard-rooms,  lotteries,  stamps,  saleable  offi- 
ces, legacies,  bulls,  Ac.)  97.000  dolls.  The  duties  on 
imports,  which,  in  1889,  produced  734,761  dolls.,  consist 
of  certain  rates  charged  on  different  articles,  according 
to  the  presumed  value.  On  some  articles  they  are  very 
heavy,  and  there  is,  hi  consequence,  a  considerable 
contraband  trade.  Articles  imported  in  Spanish  vessels 
pay  one  third  less  duty,  and  Spanish  produce  Imported 
in  Spanish  iMitoms  pays  a  half  leas.  The  chief  towns  of 
Uie  island  are  San  Juan  de  Porto-Kico,  the  ciq>.,  Biay- 
agues,  Ponea,  Aguadilla,  and  Faxardo. 

Porto-Rico,  when  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1498,  is 
s  apposed,  though  probably  on  no  very  good  grounds,  to 
have  had  600,000  inhabs.,  who  were,  in  no  very  long 
time,  almost  exterminated.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  it  was  taken  by  the  English  ;  iMt  firom  the 

Srevalence  of  dysenterv,  thev  were  soon  alter  obliged 
>  abandon  it ;  since  which,  it  has  been  mostly  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  Spain.  A  revolutionary  movement, 
which  broke  out  in  13S0,  was  hi4>plly  put  an  end  to  in 
1818.  { Ftimter*iPresemi  State  qf  PoiiO'Rico  \  and  Official 
Heimnu.) 

PORTO  RICO  f$AN  JUAN  DB).  the  principal 
city*  ud  sea*port  of  tlie  above  island,  of  which  It  Is  the 


PORTSMOUTH. 

cm.,  oo  rlsfaif  ground,  at  the  extrsnity  of  a  peninrala. 
Joined  to  the  land  by  a  narrow  Isthmus  i  lat.  W>  Vf  10^ 
N.,  long.  G6R  r  rrVf,  Pop.  UfiOO?  The  town,  which 
lies  along  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour,  is  strooglT  fortified. 
The  streeU  cross  each  other  at  right  angles :  being  on  a 
declivity  it  is  well  drained,  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  and  healthiest  towns  In  the  W.  Indies.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  most  of  the  houses  were 
of  wood ;  but  at  present,  except  in  the  suburbs,  not  a 
wooden  house  Is  to  be  seen,  and  they  are  princlpaUv  two 
stories  high.  There  are  some  good  pubUc  mtHdincs: 
including  the  bishop's  palace,  and  seminary ;  the  royal 
mlliUrv  hospital,  with  860  beds ;  puliBc  gaol,  house  of 
correcuon,  a  handsome  theatre,  town-house,  with  a  mag- 
nificent puMic  hall,  several  convents,  Ac  The  govern- 
ment house,  thouffb  old  and  sombre  looking,  has  aoma 
fine  apartments.  The  cathedral  is  a  large,  unfinished, 
heavy  fabric ;  there  are  several  other  churdies,  with  a 
custom-house,  arsenal,  Ac.  The  harbour  has  a  strikiof 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Havanoah.  to  which  it  is  but 
little  Inferior.  Its  entrance,  about  800  fhthoms  in  width, 
has  the  Monro  Castle,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  dty,  on 
its  B.  side,  and  is  defiended  on  the  W.,  or  opposite  side, 
by  forts  erected  on  two  small  islands.  Within  it  expands 
into  a  capacious  basin,  the  depth  of  water  varying  fhma 
5  to  6  and  7  fathoms.  On  lu  W.  side,  opposite  to  the 
dty,  there  are  extensive  sand-banks ;  but  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  and  the  harbour  itself  is  unobstrocted  by 
any  bar  or  slialiow.  Porto-Rico  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts,  Ac,  for 
the  island.  It  has  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts,  with  numerous  pubUc  schools,  hospitals.  Ac.  It 
engrosses  the  larger  pcHtion,  by  fisr,  of  the  conuneroe  of 
the  island,  and  has,  in  consequence,  attained  to  consider- 
able distinction  among  the  emporiums  of  the  W.  Indlea. 
{FUnier't  Porto- Rico  x  Commercial  Diet.^  ^.) 

PORTSMOUTH.  Including  iu  suburb  of  Portsea,  a 
pari,  bor.,  and  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of  England, 
being  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  grand  station  of  tlie  fleet,  hnnd.  Portsdown,  co. 
Hants,  on  the  W.  side  of  Portsea  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Portsmouth  Harbour,  opposite  Gosport,  and  oo 
the  N.  side  of  the  channel,  separanng  the  Isle  of  Wight 
fIrom  the  mainland.  16  m.  S.  B.  Southampton,  and  65  m. 
S.W.  London ;  Ut,  60°  48*  8"  N.,  long.  6^  V  69^  W. 
The  area  of  the  pari.  bor.  and  the  pop.  at  the  under- 
mentioned decennial  periods  have  been  as  fbllow :  — 
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Portsea  Island,  which  has  Portsmouth  at  iU  S.W. 
tremity,  Is  about  4  m.  in  length  (N.  and  S.),  and  f^oan 
S  to  8  m.  In  breadth,  between  Portsmouth  hartiour  on 
the  one  side,  and  Langttone  HartMMir  on  the  other:  ic 
Is  connected  with  the  main  land,  at  its  N.  extremity,  by  a 
stone  bridge,  and  Is  genCTallv  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
producing  excellent  crops  of^  com,  and  large  quantitiee 
of  particularly  fine  garden  vegetables.  Besides  tne  above 
towns,  Portsea  Island  has  several  villages ;  and  lu  coauts 
are  well  defended,  at  numerous  points,  bv  strong  military 
works,  including,  together  with  the  fortifications  of  Porta- 
mouth  Itself,  Fort  Ciunberlaod,  Southsea  Castle,  a  long 
Une  of  intrenched  works  at  Uilsea,  Ac.  The  external 
appearance  of  Purtsmouth  and  Portsea  is  greatly  emb^ 
lished  by  the  fine  trees  which  ornament  their  ramparts ; 
and  few  towns  exhibit  so  imposing  an  approach  as 
Portsea  at  its  principal  entrance  firom  London.  The  en- 
trances to  Portsmouth,  the  older  and  more  southerly 
part  of  the  pari,  bor.,  are  much  less  striking ;  but  its 
hiterior  Is  mr  superior  to  that  of  its  neighbour.  Pwts- 
mouth  may  be  generally  described  as  consisting  of  three 
or  four  parallel  streets,  crossed  at  risht  angles  by  two  or 
three  other  lines  of  thoiroughfkres.  High  Street,  the  prin- 
cipal,with  iu  angular  continuation.  Broad,  or  Point  Street, 
runs  entirdy  through  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it  is  wide 
and  handsome,  having  on  either  side  many  large  and 
excdlent  houses,  several  public  buildings,  and  sooae  very 
superior  hotels.  It  has  also  been  much  Improved  fa^  the 
removal,  in  1886,  of  the  old  town-hall,  an  unsightly  bride 
buildtaig,  which  previously  stood  about  Its  middla. 
blocking  up  the  greater  part  of  the  coach-road.  Many 
good  private  houses  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the 
other  streets,  and  on  the  Grand  Parade,  a  spadoiis  open 
area,  used  for  garrison  inspections,  and  for  the  dally 
muster  of  the  several  guards ;  but  in  general  the  private 
buildings  are  of  an  biferior  character,  and  the  back 
StreeU,  particularly  those  at  the  Point  and  toward  the 
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nmu  at  WoolvW^but.  In  Beat  olbar  raafaeu, 
raiT  tHpanor  to  Iba  baler.  It  aatpriiH  nuBT 
lln  aadbaBdanoe  alor^oiBea,  Mlad  irilb  all  "JHt 
munition  I  ■  naaf  aniDUT  ma*d  wKh  cB|ipar,  and 
iDfBt  tBau  araiB  Ibr  tOJJm  men  j  a  laborttotf,  and 
m  etna  oOeaa,  apadoua  qn^  alou  Iba  harboor, 
I  tanaoa  of  aniUtnl  raaldaneaa  Ibr  II*  oSoera, 
<d  br  ■  '•ot  Flantad  IndoiBra.  Thli  aMabUA- 
Itaaiiar^adtailotbe  tndMilauof  IbaoMaad 

Im-WtarfbTthaHlU-pondia' 

iPoit>naiitbandI>artiea,wbi 


partlrilTaii 

■a  af~^~FfaUoao|ihkal  Bo- 
lt an  lul(nldaut  bulldloc. 


datT.    Tbo  C , 

BWuton  In  Hl^i  Straet.  IHrnnl)  Iba  raaldanca  oi 


^lofn  to  bua  ban  oriftaaUr  totUad 

byBdwaidlV.  lu  aorka  vara  ireatif  u«manud  and 
■■prorad  durlns  Iba  reinu  iBaaadlaMj  neceadlnjb  and 
Id  Koaa  of  BlUabMb,  cGvlai  IL,  and  Janatll.  Ondar 
WlUlan  III.  tboT-are  aoipMad,  naartrat  at  praaant, 
Iba  town  balBf  abnoal  artullr  aodoaad  wHUn  a  baa. 
tloacd  flisMr ,  tba  nvpatta  ftMd  atlb  saMan,  MMl  m- 
'  iiiiiara.nliliiilailliljtjiinil  IfiHiialai 
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a  ttraetnre  of  the  last  eeotnir,  oowrt  a  totj  lamtpace« 
and  hat  eartb«i  ramparts  fkced  with  brick,  and  barradi- 
room  for  8,000  men.  The  town.  Its  saburbs,  and  aiuc- 
iUarjr  fortresses  are  garrisoned  bv  the  Fortsmoath 
dlrlslons  of  royal  marines,  and  marme  artiUery,  and  a 
certain  number  of  Infimtnr  of  the  line.  Within  the  town 
are  sereral  capacious  and  excellent  barradu :  and  there 
are  others  in  the  gun-wharf,  at  Tipner,  Hilsea,  kc 
Portsmouth  has  a  military  hospital,  and  a  Bfarine  In- 
firmary situated  between  the  custom-house  and  the 
gnn-wharf.  But  Haslar  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  the  principal  establishment 
of  its  Und  in  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tiie  harbour  at  Oosport  (whidt  seeV.  The  dilef  engi- 
neering deparUnent  for  tne  S.  and  W.  of  England,  and 
the  rMidenoes  of  the  commandants  of  the  marines  and 
engineers,  are  among  the  other  principal  government 

The  par.  church  of  Portsmouth,  founded  about  1S90, 
but  principally  rebuilt  in  1698,  is  a  melons  stone  edifice 
with  a  square  tower,  190  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  and  vane,  which  forms  an  important  landmark. 
Among  other  monuments,  it  has  one  to  ViUiers,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  assassinated  here  In  I62&  Thericarage, 
▼alue  5di5^  a  year,  is  in  the  patronage  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege. Adjoining  the  grand  parade  is  the  garrison  chapel 
and  burying.ground.  In  Portsea  are  two  chapels  of  ease, 
St.  John's  and  St.  George's.  St.  Paul's,  Southsea,  and 
All  Saints*.  Newtown,  are  rtegant  Gothic  edifices  of  si- 
milar architecture,  the  former  built,  in  INS,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  Ifi.SaU.,  and  the  latter.  In  1897,  at  a  cost  of 
iS,46tf.  Two  new  churches  are  In  progress  of  erection, 
one  at  Landport,  and  the  other  in  the  town  of  Portsea. 
Portsea  par.  church  is  an  antiquated  edifice  at  Kingston, 
about  1(  m.  from  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  very 
extensive  cemetery.  The  liTlng  is  a  Ticarage,  in  the 
patronage  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  value 
696/.  a  year.  There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Bwtlsts,  Weslerans,  Bryanites,  ftc  ;  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Rom.  Caths.,  and 
General  Bauptlsts  have  each  a  chapel,  and  the  Jews  a  sy- 
nagogue.  The  town-hall  and  lail  together  occupy  a  large 
ediflce;  the  latter,  which  Is  dean,  convenient,  and 
well-conducted,  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bor. 
magistrates.  A  new  market^house  and  exchange,  tiie 
general  dispensary,  savings'  bank,  workhouses,  female 
penitentiary,  beneficial  sodety's  hall,  literary  and  phl- 
losoplilcal  institution,  with  a  handsome  edifice,  and  a 
good  museum  and  library ;  Hampshire  library  with  5,000 
▼ols.,  the  King's  Rooms  at  Soutnsea,  with  an  excellent 
bathing  establishment.  Green  Row  and  York  Rooms, 
used  for  bdls,  &c.,  and  a  theatre,  are  the  other  prindpal 
buildings  of  public  interest.  There  are  Lancastrian  and 
national  schools,  an  endowed  free-grammar  school  for  60 
boys,  and  St.  Paul's  sdiool,  a  Jmnt-stock  subscription 
academy  for  superior  dassical  and  mathematioal  instruc- 
tion ;  besides  several  good  private  academies,  a  mecha- 
nic's institute,  forensic,  philharmonle,  Ac,  sodeties,  and 
various  charities.  On  the  London  road,  about  11  m. 
from  the  town,  is  a  new  and  spacious  poMIc  cemetery, 
with  an  degant  entrmoe,  a  chapd,  ofiklating  min- 
ister, ftc 

In  addition  to  Its  otiier  conveniences,  PortsmouOi  har. 
bour  eqioys  the  important  advantage  of  opening  Into  the 
celebrated  road  of  Spithead,  between  the  Hampshire 
coast  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  derives  its  name  irom  a 
sand-bank  oalled  the  Spit,  extending  about  8m.  in  a  S.B. 
directioa«  itom  the  narrow  neck  or  tongue  of  land  on 
which  Gosport  is  built.  A  ship  of  war  was  Ibrmerly 
kept  mooreid,  as  a  guard  or  recdving  ship,  at  the  head 
of  this  bank ;  but  dnoe  the  peace  this  practice  lias  been 
discontinued,  and  the  roadstead  Is  merdy  marked  b7 
buoys  placed  at  rraular  Intervds.  It  Is  here  that 
ships  ittted  out  in  toe  dodis  and  harbour  rendesvous 
before  going  to  sea ;  and  It  is  also  a  secure  and  con- 
venient asyluni  for  the  channd  fleet  and  other  vessds, 
durlnff  the  occurrence  of  storms.  From  its  safety  and 
eapadousness  this  roadstead  Is  called  by  sailors,  **tke 
Ung'i  bed-ekamber.**  *«  Thus/' to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Campbdl,  "It  appears  that  Portsmouth  derives  tnm 
nature  all  the  prerogatives  the  most  fertile  wiu  and  most 
intelligent  judges  could  devise  or  desire ;  and  that  these 
have  been  well  seconded  br  art,  without  consideration  of 
expense,  whkh.  In  national  improvements,  is  little  to  be 
regarded.  Add  to  all  these  the  striking  excdlence  of-  its 
situation,  which  Is  such  as  If  Providence  had  expressly 
determined  it  for  that  use  to  which  we  see  It  ai^ied,  the 
bridling  the  power  of  France,  and,  If  I  may  so  speak,  the 
peculiar  residence  of  Neptune.'*  {Suneu  of  Great  Bri- 
iak^  I.  870.) 

Inasmuch  as  Portsmouth  depends  for  support  on  its 
being  a  great  naval  port  and  arsenal,  its  prosperity  Is  ne- 
cessarily greatest  during  war.  At  present,  however,  if 
we  compare  it  with  previous  periods  of  peace,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  flourishing.  It  necessarily  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  importation  of  the  various  articles  required 
la  iu  numerous  estaWlihrneats,  and  for  the  wapj^j  of 
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the  Inbabs.,  and  the  victualling  of  the  fleet.  In  Jan. 
1860  there  belonged  to  the  port  t44  vessels,  of  the  aggro* 
gate  burden  of  14,874  tons,  ex.  4  steamers.  Gross  cus- 
toms' duty  in  1849,  47,868^  Excepting  some  extensive 
breweries,  no  manuGsoture,  unless  it  be  that  of  ships  of 
war,  is  carried  on  within  the  town.  About  8m.  N.B. 
were  some  extensive  salt-works,  so  very  andeot  as  to  be 
referred  to  in  Doomsday-book ;  but  they  have  been 
abandoned  within  these  few  years. 

Portsmouth  is  connected  with  Amndd  and  London  bf 
a  narigable  canal,  and  communicates  with  Gosport  by  a 
fioailng  bridge  for  passengers,  carriages,  ftc.,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  company  incorporated  in  1888.  It  Is,  also, 
directly  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  8.W.  Rail- 
way, which  brings  it  within  about  S  hours*  travelling  of 
the  metrt^pdis ;  and  it  is,  dso,  connected  by  railway  with 
Chichester,  Brighton,  &c.  Steam-packets  ply  during  the 
year  to  Ryde,  Cowes,  Lymington,  Havre,  Plvmouth, 
Dublin,  L<mdon,  New  York,  &c.  A  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  5  private  banks,  are  established  here ; 
and  it  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Portsmouth  recdved  Its  first  charter  from  Richard  I., 
which  was  confirmed  by  various  subsequent  monarcbs. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  tt  U  divided  into  7 
wards ;  its  municipal  officers  being  a  mayor,  18  aldermen, 
«Bd  48  councillors.  Corporation  revenue  In  1848.49, 
8,528^  It  has  a  commlasion  of  the  peace  under  a  re- 
corder ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  munldpal  and  pari, 
bor.  are  co-extensive.  Petty  sessions  are  hdd  3  times  a 
week,  and  a  county  court  is  estabtisbed  here,  before 
which  9,181  plaints  were  entered  in  1848.  Portsmouth 
has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  Sid  Edw.  I. ; 
the  right  of  electl<m  down  to  the  Reform  Act  bdng 
vested  in  the  mayor  and  corporatltm,  the  number  of 
which  sddom  exceeded  60.  The  dectord  limlu  were 
enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  indiide  A'I  the 
parish  of  Portsea  with  the  dd  borough ;  and,  in  1849-60, 
there  were  2,260  registerrd  electors.  Portsmouth  is  one 
of  the  polling  places  at  elections  for  the  S.  division  of 
Hampshire,  uarkets  on  Tuesdays.  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays.  The  charter  of  Richard  I.  established  a  Cdr 
in  the  town,  caUed  the  "  Free  Mart;'*  which  lasU  for 
16 days  from  Julvia,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  8  days'  fair 
on  Portsdown  Hill,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of 
people. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Portsmouth  occurs  In  the 
Saxon  chronicle,  which  states  that  it  extoted  in  601.  It 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  sea  having  retired  from 
iQprchester,  probably  the  anc  Porttu  Admrmi  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  harbour ;  on  which  account  the  inhabs.  removed 
thither,  and  built  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Port. 
It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  French,  In  1877,  but  was 
soon  recovered ;  and  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII.  had  be* 
come  the  prindpal  navd  arsend  of  England.  (JBotmdmrp. 
Mmiicipa/,»c.lta>ort»i  CkarpaUier't  New  Portamtmik 
Guide  i  Prtpote  Iitformatiom.) 

PoaTSMouTR,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  the  U. 
States,  bdng  the  largest  town,  though  not  the  cap.,  of 
New  Hampshire,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Piscataqna,  S 
m.  from  the  Atlantic,  40  m.  B.S.B.  Concord,  and  60  m. 
N.N.B.  Boston  ;  lat.  48^  4^  80^'.  long.  70^  4^  W.  P^., 
In  1840,  7384,  betaig  one  of  the  few  towns  In  the  U. 
States  the  pop.  of  which  has  decreased  (198  Indlvldnals) 
since  18aa  It  Is  wdl  built ;  and  having  snfltarad  se- 
verdy  at  diflhrent  times  from  fire.  Is  now  mostly  coo* 
strueted  of  bridt.  It  has  many  handsome  houses,  and 
there  are  severd  good  pid>lic  buildlnn,  Induding  a  fl«e 
episoopd  church,  various  other  changes,  a  court  bouse, 
ool,  almshouse,  academy,  athenmim,  ftc  Its  harbour 
u  one  of  the  beet  In  Aiperica ;  It  Is  eo«i|rffltdy  land- 
locked, and  Is  accessible  to  vessds  of  the  largest  slse, 
baring  40  ft.  water  In  the  diannd  at  low  tide.  It  Is  de. 
fended  by  severd  forts ;  and  on  Great  Island  at  the 
W.  entrance  Is  a  light-house,  with  a  fixed  llaht  90  ft. 
abov«  the  sea.  Two  wooden  bridges  cross  the  Plsca- 
taqua  at  Portsmouth,  one  of  wUdi  Is  one-third  of  am. 
In  length.  On  Navy  Island,  oppodte  the  town.  Is  a  navy- 
yard,  belonging  to  the  U.  Sutes,  wtth  three  wet.  docks, 
and  other  establishments  fit  Ibr  the  construction  of 
large  ships  of  war.  Portsmouth  has  a  considerable  but 
not  an  increadng  trade.  It  bdng  the  only  sea-pmt  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  18^19,  the  aggregate  burden  of  ves- 
sels owned  in  the  port  and  district  amounted  to  98,8f9 
tons.     iU.  Stales*  Trade  Beport;  fmyd.  Aimeriemma, 

PORTUGAL  (KINGDOM  OF),  anc  Lmtilmda,  the 
most  W.  state  of  Europe,  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  W.  portion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  between  the 
87th  aiMl  48d  degs.  N.  lat.,  and  the  6th  and  10th  W. 
long.,  having  B.  and  N.  Spain,  and  S.  and  W.  the  At* 
lantic.  Lenfltb,N.toS.,about860m.;  average  breadth, 
rather  more  than  100  m.  Area,  pop.,  subdlvislooa,  4c. 
as  follow :  —  [See  top  of  next  column.) 

Geographiedly  considered,  Portugal  can  be  regarded 
In  no  other  light  than  as  a  dependency  on,  or  porttoo  of 
Spain  t  and,  m  fact,  dl  the  mountdn  chains  and  grMt 
rivari  by  which  she  Is  traversed  origiiuite  In  the  eastern 
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under  other  dreomttaBoei,  might  hare  been  anticipated. 
We  have  elsewhere  seen  (art.  Opoaro)  that,  at  an 
average  of  the  three  jreart  ending  with  1840,  the  •bip- 
nenta  of  port  wine  flrom  Portugal  amounted  to  84,790 
pipea  a  year.  It  la  a  curloua  fact,  that  the  Oporto  wine 
oompany,  after  being  auppreaaed  by  Don  Pedro,  as  a 
nuiaance,  haa  been  re-eatabllahed,  thouah  with  Um  op- 
preaaive  prlvilegea.  (Henderson  on  fFmra,  198—214.) 
In  addition  to  poit,  conaiderable  quantitiea  of  Uabon, 
Calcavella,  and  other  white  winea,  are  exported.  Some 
red  wine  la  alao  exported  flrom  Figueiraa. 

The  paaturea  In  Minho.  and  in  the  Sierra  Eatrellaand 
aome  other  parta,  are  excellent.  But  throughout  moat  part 
of  the  kingoom  they  are  very  much  neglected.  In  con> 
aequence  of  the  great  number  of  tut  daya  enjoined  by  the 
church,  few  cattle  were  reared ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  required  for  the  conaumption  of  the  principal 
towns  were  Imported  (nm  Galicia  and  other  adjacent 
Spanish  prova.  Horaea  are  acarce;  oxen  being  com- 
monly used  for  draught,  except  in  towna.  Mulea,  how- 
ever, are  nuroeroua,  and  of  an  excellent  breed;  and, 
with  aaaea,  4re  senerally  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
rugged  nature  or  the  country,  to  horaea  for  travelling. 
Sheep  breeding  la  principally  conducted  In  Beira,  whence 
large  flocka  are  sent  to  winter  In  Alemtejo.  The  wool  of 
the  Portuguese  sheep  might,  no  doubt,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, be  rendered  equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  sheep ;  but 
no  pains  have  been  taken  to  Improve  Its  qoalltv.  Goats  and 
bogs  are  numerous ;  and  the  latter  are  of  a  superior 
kind,  and  yield  excellent  hams.  The  fisheries,  which 
were  formerly  important,  are  now  insignificant :  except 
hi  Algarve,  where  tunny,  pilchards,  Ac,  are  taken,  Ga- 
licia and  Bngland  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  fiah 
made  use  of. 

The  mineral  products  are  conaiderable,  though  few 
rolnea  except  those  of  Iron  have  been  wrought.  In  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  scard^  of  fud,  and  partly  of  the 
supply  of  mlnerala  (chiefly  comser  and  lead)  from  Brasll. 
The  monntalna  abound  in  one  marble,  and  contain 
tracea  of  gold  and  silver.  Large  quantitiea  of  aalt  of  a 
very  aupenor  quality  are  produced  In  bays  along  the  coast 
by  natural  evaporation,  especially  at  Setubal  or  St.  Ubea, 
whence  It  is  largdy  exported. 

Crotd  dust  Is  obtuned  bv  washings ;  and  In  antiquity  the 
Tagus  was  fkmous  for  its  golden  sands:  Tagus  atfri> 
ferii  arem$cekbratur.  (PUn.  flist.  Nat.,  lib.  Ir.  cap.  22.) 
Coal  is  found  near  Oporto  and  elsewhere ;  and  lead,  antl. 
mony,  &c.,  are  raised,  but  not  to  any  considerable 
amount. 

MaHttfactt$re$  and  Trades.  —An  Enrilahman  can  with 
difficulty  form  an  Idea  of  the  backward  atate  of  manufoc- 
tures  In  Portugal :  they  are  In  general  carried  on  in  sepa- 
rate cottages,  like  the  coafrse  woollens  of  North  Wales, 
or  the  linen  of  Normandy,  and  are  founded  on  the  primi- 
tive plan  of  every  ikmtly  manufacturing  fbr  Its  own 
consumption.  ManuCscturing  establishments  are  but  few 
in  number,  and  are  prlndpally  for  the  production  of 
woollens,  silk,  and  earthenware.  (Cotton  has,  also,  been 
attempted  of  late  years ;  and  paper,  glaaa,  and  guupowder 
are  niado  In  a  few  placea. 

One  might  be  disposed  to  think  from  the  pompous 
enumeration  of  factoriea  made  by  Balbl,  and  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  from  what  he  la  pleaaed  to  call 
the  reprocke  banal  of  their  being  without  manuCacturea, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  mannft«turing  induatry  waa  in  a 
very  flourishing  atate  amongat  them.  He  even  goea  ao 
fkr  aa  to  aay  that  the  cotton  ram  nrodoced  at  Thomar  la 
at  leaat  equal  to  that  of  Bngland  f  It  waa  hardly  necea- 
aary,  perhi^>a.  to  notice  auch  ridlculoua  atatementa.  The 
cottona,  woollena,  llnena,  hardware,  and  earthenware  of 
England,  are  all  largdy  Imported  Into  Portugal,  and  are 
uaed  by  all  but  the  veiy  loweat  daaaea.  To  auppoae.  In- 
deed, that  there  ahould  be  any  thing  like  really  auooeMAil 
manufacturing  eatabliabmenta  In  a  country  like  Portu^ 
ia  to  auppoae  what  la  all  but  contradictory  and  abaurd. 

**  A  very  auperfldal  knowledge  even  of  aome  of  the 
commonest  arts  exists.  A  carpenter  is  here  the  moat 
awkward  and  dumsy  artisan :  and  the  way  in  which  the 
doors  and  wood-work  belonging  to  the  good  houses  are 
finished  would  have  suited  the  rudest  agea.  Their  car- 
riagea  of  all  kinda,  more  particularly  their  waggona  and 
carta,  thdr  agricultural  Implementa  and  management, 
their  cutlery,  locka,  and  keys;  are  ludlcrooaly  bad.  The 
chief  ./brte  of  the  Portugueae  appeara  to  lie  In  ahlp- 
bullding  and  atone-maaonry :  tney  alao  excel  in  em- 
broidery, and  make  good  artifidaf  flowera,  and  lace." 
(Baitli^i  Lisbon,  1. 17.  ^.) 

The  navigation  and  commercial  interooorae  of  Portu- 
gal are  of  more  importance ;  and  though  even  In  the 
nmea  of  Bmannel  mmI  Albuquerque,  they  were  bj  no 
neana  ao  eztenalve  aa  la  generally  auppoaed,  they  were, 
notwithstanding,  very  consUerable.  and  appeared  im- 
meoae  from  the  amall  amount  of  the  ahipplng  and 
trade  of  other  natlona.  For  •  long  time  paat,  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  country  haa  Iwen  conducted 
chiefly  by  foreign  merchanta,  particularly  Brltiah,  aettled 
In  i4aboa  and  Oporto.    The  exporta  cooaiat  almost  en- 


tirely of  rawnrodoce,  or  of  wine,  oil,  salt,  wool,  froita. 
cork,  &c.  Tne  Importa  have  hitherto  Induded  com  and 
flour,  but,  aa  already  aeen,  theae  will  now  probaUy  be 
diapoiaed  with ;  the  other  artidea  are  cotton  goods  (bf 
far  the  moat  Important  article),  hardware,  wooUena,  llab, 
linena,  earttienware,  druga,  tea,  coal,  kc. 

Nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  centrea  In  liabon  and 
Oporto,  which  aee.  It  ia  prlndpally  carried  on  with 
England  and  Braafl.  At  an  average  of  the  alx  yeara, 
ending  with  1838,  the  real  value  of  the  Britbh  produce 
and  manuflicturea  exported  to  Portugal  amounted  to 
1,249,114/.  a  year ;  but  of  thla  a  conaiderable  portion  waa 
aubaequently  re-exported  for,  or  rather  amnggled  Into 
Spain.  Pernapa,  at  an  average,  the  value  of  the  Importa 
and  exporta  of  Portugal  may  each  amount  to  about 
2  milllona  a  year.  Formerly,  Lisbon  had  about  400 
large  ships  employed  In  the  trade  with  S.  America,  but 
now  she  has  not  more  than  60  or  60  ships  In  all  depart- 
ments of  her  foreign  trade,  and  those,  too,  of  compara> 
tivdy  small  burden.    We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Quantitiea  of  the  Prindpal  Artldes  of 
Fordgn  and  Colonial  Merchandlae  Imported  Into  tha 
Uiilted  Kingdom  from  Portugal  in  1848. 
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The  internal  traffic  of  auch  a  country  la,  aa  may  be 
supposed.  Inconsiderable.  There  Is  no  nav^able  canal ; 
and  till  of  late  years,  not  a  single  road  in  Portugal  waa 

C'acticable  for  carriages  for  more  thi^n  20  or  30  m.  from 
Isbon.  In  fact,  the  only  mode  of  travelling  by  land  from 
Lisbon  to  Oporto  is  In  a  litter,  or  on  the  back  of  a  mula 
or  horse ;  and  In  the  wine  country  of  the  Douro,  or  in 
the  province  of  Minho.  two  oxen  sometimes  take  a  whole 
day  to  convey  a  pipe  of  wine  5  or  6  m. ;  and  to  prevent 
the  cart  from  bdng  overturned,  it  Is  attended  by  2  men. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  rels  and  mllrels  ;  the  miirea  con- 
tains 1 ,000  reis,  and  hi  worth  about  4*.  6d.  The  dobrao, 
or  doubloon,  »  3/.  6f .  6d. ;  the  crusado  k.  about  2s.  6tf. 
The  lb.  Is  4,589  kllogr.,  or  rather  more  than  the  lb. 
avoird. ;  the  arroba  =  82  lbs. ;  the  quintal  =  4  arrobaa. 
The  mayo  for  grain,  &c.,  ■■  24  buahela ;  the  almudo  a 

a  gallons.  The  Portuguese  foot  Is  a  little  longer  than 
e  English. 

Constitution.  —Like  the  peninsular  kingdoms  of  (3aa- 
tile  and  Arragon,  Portugal  had  andently  her  Cortes  or 
assemblies  of  the  states.  One  of  theae  assemblies,  bdd 
at  Lamego  in  1 141 ,  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  Alfonso 
Henriques,  who  had  two  vears  previously  defeated  the 
Moors  In  the  great  battle  of  Ourioue.  The  Cortes  at  the 
aame  time  enacted  a  law  for  regulating  the  aucceasion  to 
the  throne ;  In  which,  among  otner  things.  It  Is  laid  down 
that  femakw  ahall  not  be  eligtble  to  the  crown,  though  in 
the  direct  order  of  aucoeaaion.  If  they  have  married  a 
foreigner,  and  that  thdr  marrying  a  forogner  when  on  the 
throne  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  an  act  of  abdica- 
tion. The  powera  of  the  Cortea  correaponded.  In  other  re. 
apecta,  with  thoae  of  similar  assemUies  in  other  countries : 
but  their  priTileges  and  thoae  of  the  aoverdgn  were  very  HI 
deflned ;  and  the  latter  contrived.  In  the  courae  of  tim^ 
to  engroaa  all  the  powera  of  the  atate :  the  government  of 
Portugal  became.  In  all  reapecta,  aa  despodcal  as  that  of 
Spain ;  and  the  last  convocation  of  the  Cortes  took  place 
In  1687.  (See  VArt  de  •erifler  les  2>ates,  part  II.  toau 
vii.  1—40.,  8vo.  ed.) 

From  thla  period  down  to  the  adminiatratlon  of  the 
Marquia  de  Pombal  (17M>'1776),  every  abuae  continued 
to  multiply,  and  Portugal  waa  diatingulahed  only  bv  the 
Imbecility  of  her  government,  the  power  and  promgacy 
of  the  nobility  ana  deny,  and  the  poverty  and  Indoleooe 
of  her  people.  The  luurquls  de  Pombal  auppreaaed  the 
order  of  the  Jeaulta  and  oonflacated  thdr  eatatea ;  he  also 
suppreaaed  aome  of  the  more  oppreadve  prlvilegea  of  the 
nobiU^  and  dergy ;  and  eflbctM  variona  impmrtant  re- 
forms m  several  departments  of  the  adminiatratlon.  In 
other  reapecta,  however,  hia  policy  evinced  the  narroweat 
and  moat  illiberal  viewa;  and  on  hla  dismtaaal  from 
power,  moat  part  of  the  dd  abuaes  in  the  government 
revived,  and  the  country  oontlnued  in  ita  former  atate  of 
apathy  and  abaaement. 

The  evenU  connected  with  the  late  war  in  the  penin- 
aula,  the  emigration  of  the  court  to  BraxU,  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  Kn|dlah  armiea  in  the  country,  the 
organisation  of  the  Portogtieae  army  on  an  improved 
footing,  and  the  influence  of  the  changea  In  Spani,  laid 
the  foundationa  of  a  new  onter  of  thinga.  The  nation 
waa  diaaatlafled  with  the  continued  resklenoe  of  tho 
court  in  Brasll,  which.  In  fact,  made  Portugal  a  depend- 
ency of  the  latter,  and  the  wtah  for  aome  ftudameotal 
changaa  In  the  frama  of  the  govemmoot  became  general 
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tfnlu  aolontei  m  mpniHit  to  bm  baeniilutcil  on  III 
•bona.  It  naulDxl  >  Boiun  pnnlan  UU  tha  Mta  an- 
Urr,  wbnllnalnndadlHIbaSiHil,  VUfottu,  ftc. 

Tb*  Hoon  UndlBC  ta  lbs  B.  or  Bpilii  ta  tha  «rlr  p*n  ol 
tba  Mb  oUaty,  ud  meMliic  witb  UiUs  nMoica  Awn  lu 
thlnir  nnwl  panlutoii,  cuUt  anmn  th*  (mur  part 

of   PortUfd  J   but    »-    — •"—   -»  •!"    ~.~.trw    (.«..T4n. 


blnoui  portion,    Tho  — ^, ^ — 

bw  ekduDfad  about  thli  period  f6r  lb 
inbiariaHiUr  dunnd  luo  romiEal.  lb 

of  Onarto,  tba  principal  ttroni-hf] 

•tbmlkiatiBiiCallt.oT  PBrmOt 


In  tba  IIUi  MDtDn  Fortunl  bocmia  an  nrlila 
OBdar  tba  ti-i*—  ofXaon  ud  Cutile ;  and  during  I 
IStb  It  waa  aractod  Into  ao  lodepflKlAnt  Un^cpm. 
powar  DOW  npldlT  lncr«a»d ;  and  b;  IfaemcquUlllon 
AJiana.  In  IMS,  il  arilfod  at  It.  i|r!«Bl  1'™'^  'n  ' 
*aila  commnicad  vblch  ban  ihsd  iramoRal  luilrc 
tha  PortnguuM  Dame.     Doring  the  IHh  centm,  V 


lara,  m  In  the  n*t  of  Poland,  tba  buftag  and  Mdllna  of 
»di  la  efaladr  mana^od  itj  Java,  wbo  oonip^  a  partm- 

pWbHZA,  (ao. 
doaa.,  prOT.  BailUctt 

IIAh,  nd  baa  a  catbadnl.  Hraral  other  chnrdtaa,  and 
contcDtit  a  aaainaiT.  a  rojaJ  oollaffa,  Ijcnrai,  boapltai, 
p>TBniiii«t  Jtwn-iiaijit.t  but,  AaaUag  (asanlb, 

•eataC  Ibampailoritidlclal  caonilDT  tbapro*.    ItnA 
fered  gnuliw  tnm  aartbquakaa,  aapadallr  la  1084,  and 
tela.  JBMBUi,  Cofunih  I  OfBL  Oibr-) 
POTOSlVSAtl  L^S  DBI.a  ellrBf  UaHra,  cap. 

Tamplco,  les  m.  W,  Tamplco.  and  Tt  m.  N.N.Ii.  Onn. 

UhK  ib^  11,000  iFoimiat],  bat  kid^g  tba  tor. 
riot,  or  auburba.  »blah  covar  a  lana  Bitant  of  armad. 
It  majaiwiunt  ntnm  UM»  ta  fiumo  ( ICi>^4'    "'I 


In  tbl<  PTOT.,  aapaclallr  In  tba  drclc  or  Botiutar :  abon 
l>JO,00b,  ooith.  on  tba  ipot,  abara  M.ooo  rii-dollH 
ware  Bxportad  In  IMO 1  and.  In  IB39,  tha  axpona  we 
aim  note  axtanilia.  TMi  la  tha  moal  backward  ol  tl 
Pnualan  proTlnoaa.    What  u  flnl  canva  Into  the  po 

and  bnuallKd  aa  can  well  be  Imagined.    The  •igo™ 
and  mllgblaned  goTarnnmt  of  VruialaBl  ooco  put  do* 
Iba  eucHH  of  the  noblaa.  and  hat  eiatlad  iuair  I 
lotrodudng  an  hnproTad  Judicial  tntttn, 
aehaola  iA  eibcrwlHLia  Imrnn  t£a  bal 
dWon  of  tba  people,    Tbeie  effbrti,  conbliied  mu 
total  abolition  of  aarrltDda  (Mr  Favana),  bare  h* 
beat  aflbcta ;  Ibcmgli  a  lanftbeoad  period  wUl  Mill 

tiniaa  of  •laiery  and  dacradatlon  be  oompiatetT  a 
CBiad,  and  ibo  poptUallen  becona  aa  InlelhfMt  an 

Poiair,  a  dif  of  Fraaila,  cap.  ptvr.  and  ivg ,  d 
WaiU,  UI  m.  B.  br  S.  BarUn  I  let.  M>  If  M.,  loi«.  leo 
»'E.    Pop.,  In  IM). «],«».    SIncaibc 

vMo[thabalwnttoflbaUB|dniBDnlbi^idaorRiu^~. 
Thouf  b  an  old  lawn.  It  li  prattr  well  bulll.  Tilnelpal 
•dlAcae,  aailwdnl  and  ta«ii*ai»a.  Illi  lb*  rMUaoea 
sTIba  punlndal  aBtbariUa^aad of  an  aRMMkop I  and 
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i1  lamban  Ibr  tha  education  of  Catbolka, 
ta,  Ac.  Tbe  tfuilnaaa  of  watcb-naklny  la  at 


bnllt,  nrj  clean,  and  Interaaet  eaeta  otbo'  at  ildi  an- 
(la).  Hw  hnwet  In  lh«  aqun,  and  In  Iba  principal 
■rennea  lading  tn  It,  are  of  uaBC,  and  two  lUilea  bU  I 
Ihoialn  Iba  anborbt  are  low,  awl<ifa>Mn(eindrtad 
brtcfea).  The  nffamment  booae.  In  tbe  aqnara,  la  not 
;*tGoapllatadi>nttb*llint,«Mdi  li  cfcA  ^ooa>  and 

do  la  Bnropa.    Tha  mrkat-plaea  U  wan  np^M  with 

'   '—"'    — ■■  -egctablca.     Padlaii  hawk  no  an4 

nbetoraa  of  Iba  muain.  fUalliara 

Igt,  laddlaa,  brMlea.  bog*  woodn 
weighing  at  leaat  g  Iba-,  and  a  grea* 

railCnn  Ih*  Ua_anU  of  the  Agare : 

twtaie,  and  tbiaad,  nailing,  ban,  aaiUa. 
ouioi,  an:,  mt.  Hera,  ta  In  ani*  part  of  Hcxica,  tho 
Tendon  were  aatWIad  wUk  one-bidf  af  tbair  artliw  price, 
and  hiaBHitlT  with  rma  third  aait  of  what  Ibar,  tha  bk- 
(tan  btfore,  bad  (worn  on  Ibab  ooBmaneea  Aeartkla 
w—  worth."  {FnimmetlMaait  ifafca,  pp.  Wl-Mt.) 
From  Ita  allnailon,  ibli  dtr  la  Iba  nawnl  rifp«  o(  Iba 
trade  of  Taagplco  with  Iha  N,  and  W.  Mailna  uuei. 
Ila  lonign  Irade  li  at  praaant  alncM  wboUi  In  t>w  handa 
of  naUna  of  Old  Spain  or  ef  tbe  U.  attim.  Tba  Kii- 
ropaan  bnporta  conalic  prfaidpaUTof  Franah  brandlea, 
wbiaa,  lOhL  and  detha,  Engllih  hardwaia  and  prtntnl 

bctnree  horn  >b«  U.  Staler  tn  addltton  to  Ua  feraiin 
trato.  San  LW  tappUaa  tha  nalgbboorini  etalea  a(  Laon 
and  Cobahnlla  wlA  hona-ai^e  goeteef  laifoni  kloda. 


coUega,  fbandH  ta*  nriniuar*  lubaalpuca.  and  la  a 
aauiUihv  itaia,  lAirdi  gratnumu  hiiiniaieB  to  poor 
•tnleolt  b  Latlnjlurjtimidence,  tbeologr,  end  cooNi. 

iea-tKtUiamMema,p.S-Ma.;  ITartf  i  Ifento.  IL 

Poraai,  a  dtr  of  Upper  Para  or  Bothia,  bowra 
for  Ua  rkfa  allnr  BbHa,  on  the  N.  declMtf  cf  tbe 


Id  Iba  centra.  Tbe  eoramment-hoQie,  the  ttr 
and  Ih*  Jail,  nular  lie  aanH  rooT,  omvpt  one 
IreaMfT  and  goramiant  oCcea  anocheri  a 
and  aa  onftdthad  drareb  lb*  Iblrd ;  and  prtri 
tba  fOnrth.   Bilaniln  nbmbi.  once  tenant 

ntUgaaotthaalreetaareall  tbu  re<n*ln.    A 
meet  renurbthle  ptdillDadUete  U  Iha 
bolUofMoH.ln  ini,al>coita«l,l'.  . 
srtDdpal  aouB*  an  obdiak  «•  II.  bM  waa  ir 
bonoor  of  BoHw,  In  lav.     Tba  noiBea  d 


dliigrilable  i  th*  reie  of  Iha  ton  ■>•  Kordilog  el  noon. 
■SKalntihtlhaalrlBdaMaglTcotd.  ThanarkMli 
wdl  inp^ ,  Oangh,  l(«n  manf  vlMee  hadnE  to  tt* 
bnoghllrani  a  e«aililambl«dMiince,  Ibe  BMiiariae.  aa 
wdl  u  lb*  hranrlM  of  Ub,  are  TBT  dear, 
na  Onno  «  PtlMl,  wMcta  b  ft  M.  In  dmiH.  and 


POTSDAM, 
ilibw  oT&ia  am  or  tbe  duuIi 


tt>who,la  buDtlDf  ■oH|oau,tUjiHd,uid.  to  htv 
'ir.  took  bold  of  ■  lluiiB,  wfaleh.  In  cemtni  ■>■> 
tlu  cnoBd,  UM  bn  Um  lUnr  M  Ut  not.  Tli* 
I  vera  lint  wroaftil  tnivniUWaiij,  In  1AIC,  from 
1  ttm*  tUl  iwa,  tiMT  an  uM  to  Wi  produced 
M».OM  plHtTH,  sr  «» JW.»U.,  nRli  or  iilnr  oo 

u  iHidi  tod  durtu  thfl  unit  pailod  Ih*/ 

■  I«fa motltj  otidd i  It  tin  hbk  tine 
BktlllH  oC  both  BeuU  vera  maitlcd,  or 

■   of  So  duW, 

■  iwto  In  tb* 


Inw  dnolnUon  witbsnt  wnnU  of  ^  di 


r.   But  I 


iiotandu;  Had 

ibmiisloiKoaadg 


Uta^ 


a,  IVom  th9  tHj  i   bul.  ■ccordJoi 
n  tpunfllng  n 


ITSDaV,  ■  tan  of  tba  PnuiUi  ititc*,  pn>. 
rdntboH.  op.  nt.,  tt  Uh  rooBuohcv  of  Um  Ratb* 
lbaIbHCdnimU<adlDnHdb>[halwoTl>en.  ■ 
lu)dlik«,ITin.a.W.B«rlIn.  Pod.,  In  ]«««,  n,MB 
dam  bu  boan  ipfiraiinatclr  ImDad  tba  VnaaUlat  at 

Iand  weU  wod  i  and  tbe  baiwa,  thoii(li  ftv- 
f  imall,  and  not  vafT  co«B»dloui  wbbln,  ban, 
ha  Bwat  Hlj^lwdld  frantu   li  li  yaiiaanail  bf 

S  o(  irSk^n'hl|iblr  on^nal,  lad  U  <lhlS3 
-     "la  iMasd  new  town,  udrndertck. 


larlffctbaGraati  Hh  tburtb  of  St.  MIAolw;  tba 
.t  mlLltVT  onbu  boaaltal,  Ac-  In  tba  old  mubat- 
1 1>  an  obliik  or  nd  SUhUb  BUJbIa,  » fbet  hlfb. 
p^dntal  or  wblta  Hallan  marble  i  on  Iba  baw  an 
rnKd  tba  naSMi  of  tba  sriat  alactv  and  bli  luo- 
DTi.     A  tarta  larrlaoB  ti  aluain  kept  at  Potadao, 

um,  a  mlUtary  ubaol.  wlih  laitoui  public  Kbooli 

re  va  alw,  aicLuilfa  oTtba  mlltta^  orpban  boa- 

ubBi  aaa  fonnarlj  Hdd  to  be  mora  oT  a  bamefc  tbu 
Ion  :  batbraaaad  laaDi  rtan  piat  It  baa  baan 
miulthfld  In  Tarloua  brandbea  oT  nunu&ctura,  ucb 
hu  or  iDk,  hardwara artlelaa. armi.  be.  B^niil. 
ad  oD  a  niTl^bla  rinr,  eommunkattei  br  canali. 
wltbMianrl^lana,and  wUb  tba  Ab*  aad tba 

otuUm  U  aiaiTa)dtown,baTlii|nlttadlalha«tb 
IHTf ;  It  did  not,  boweier.  bceoine  a  plan  o(^  hn. 

•  n^dcKe,  and  bafao  the  palaca.  Il  «•  piatatlallT 
wed  b)  tba  klni.  FredarW  Wlllbo  I.i  but,  liki 
lln,  It  ovei  Itiprlndpal  amballlibniaBU  Co  tba  tula 
llbenlur  or  ri^dnjf  tba  Oraat.    In  lu  en>lroni 

prloccindtha  ptnwbaia  baoplred,  on  Iba  ITIb 
lu|iut.  irw.    Tta  naw  ;alKaaDd  Iba  nurtda  palace 


I  Inn  Hid  rtier-port  or  tba  I 

•r-.  uumoi.  n.  naw  Toib.  Oil  Iba  HudiOn.  Hll 

NrwYotk.  Fop,  In  IMI.  lO.ooe.  butllnowllM 
bmlfHaedrllMO.  Tba  rlMr-t«il  here  U  will. 
Ilitt  but  tba  town  baa  flva  cofktBnlent  landloi  plan 
•smptn  a  U  af  BtHMt  1,aoaacTaii  on  >hkh  an 

taKaw  York)  i 

ri.'bt  lo'lbelalleritar, Uiere  vara  IDchurcbai.a 
>n'boiua.iniil.aco.wafUiDUK.  aoacademr.a  Lan- 
irlu  Kluor.  Cour  banki,  aod  Hrcial  whillnt  and 
rr  CDBpanleL  PaofULJHpila  baa  a  coualdaTable 
Iri  lad  namunkalai  refutailr.  br  itaam  boati, 
h  fin  Totk.  Ktwburi,  Ac.  Il  vu  [ounlad  bj  hdh 
.ltlitBnlUai,IiilT»,udbieai|>oiUadlnlMI.  (M» 
r>  OmtlnT,) 
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of  the  Green  Chamber,  by  the  depatlet  of  the  kfogdom. 
In  1618.  Notwithstanding  the  great  height  of  the  win- 
dows wlience  they  were  ejected,  the  oommlstloners 
escaped  anhmrt,  by  falling,  as  is  said,  on  a  dunghill.  This 
erent  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  (80 
years*  oonte^  ended  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
which,  while  It  securea  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of  Oer- 
many,  unfortunately  consummated  the  slavery  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  had  long  been  foremost  in  fk^edom  and 
toleration.  The  cathedral,  begun  In  1344  and  finished  in 
1486,  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  Hradschln.  It  is  a 
line  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  surmounted 

Sf  a  lantern-crown  shnllar  to  that  on  the  tower  of 
t.  Giles,  Edinburch.  The  choir,  built  by  Charles  IV., 
•nd  the  unfinished  diapels  that  surround  it,  are  much 
admired.  In  the  cathedral  are  the  tombs  of  many  Bo. 
liemian  sovereigns  and  other  distinguished  Indliiduals ; 
a  fine  altar  piece  and  other  paintings ;  mosaics,  and  the 
costly  shrine  of  St.  John  Nepomuck,  &c.  Others  of  the 
numerous  churches,  as  that  of  the  TketnUrekr,  in  which 
ts  the  tomb  of  the  fkmous  astronomer,  Tycho  Brah£, 
who  died  here  on  the  13th  October,  1601,  are  biteresting 
for  their  monuments.  Prague  had  formerly  a  great 
number  of  convents  ;  but  Joseph  II.  secularised  most  of 
these  establishments.  Among  the  chapels  is  one  whkh 
Is  an  exact  representation  of  that  of  Loretto. 

The  town-hall,  arsenal,  military  hospital,'  military 
orphan  asylinn,  lying-in  hospital,  principial  workhouse, 
and  theatre  are  among  the  finest  of  the  numerous 
public  edifices.  Of  the  private  palaces,  that  built  by  the 
nmous  Wallenstein,  duke  of  Freldland,  Is  the  most 
remarkable.  Thoush  unfinished,  it  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent. 100  houses  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  its  site.  It  .still  oelongs  to  a  collateral  branch  of 
Wallenstein 's  fkmily:  the  apartments  and  fiimiture, 
which  are  said  to  remain  in  their  original  state,  are 
/•hown  to  strangers,  and  the  park  attached  to  the  palace 
Is  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  but  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  in  the  Kleinselte  are  mostly  deserted.  "  They 
are  generally  large  ugly  buildings,  some,  however, 
with  a  good  deal  of  architectural  decoration ;  and  the 
dirty  rubbishy  appearance  of  their  brick  walls,  half 
covered  with  worn-out  stucco,  conveys  the  idea  of 
prisons  or  poorhouses  rather  than  of  mansions  of  dis- 
tinguished nobles.  Their  proprietors  have  transferred 
themselves  and  their  wealth  to  the  Austrian  capital; 
leaving  to  the  Bohemians  these  sad  memorials  of  limes, 
when  the  court  of  Prague  might  have  looked  with  scorn 
oa  the  Inferior  splendour  of  Vienna.  Yet.  In  some  of 
these  desolate  abodes,  covered  with  dust  and  rubbish,  we 
found  immense  collections  of  books.  The  Lobkowltx 
library  is  said  to  comprise  more  than  70,000  vols.,  the 
Klnsky  40,000.  theKlebelsberg  18,000,  theKlam  Martinits 
SI  ,000,  and  others  equal  or  superior  numbers.  In  some 
of  these  palaces  a  few  rooms  are  fitted  up  and  occupied 
during  winter  by  a  minor  branch  of  the  femily.  and 
In  many  of  them  are  offices  for  the  stewards  and  ma- 
nagers of  the  Bohemian  estates ;  but  when,  on  particular 
ocosions.  as,  for  instance,  at  the  coronation  of  a  sove- 
reign, it  is  requisite  for  the  proprietors  to  visit  Prague, 
tiiey  usuallT  occupy  apartments  in  some  hotel,  their 
own  palace  being  quite  unfit  for  their  reception :  there 
are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general  emigration. 
Here  and  there  may  be  round  the  mansion  of  some  great 
noble,  who  stin  upholds  the  local  dignity  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  and  below  these  hlahest  magnates  are  a  consider- 
able bod^  of  resident  nobles,  inferior  in  wealth,  though 
perhaps  not  in  blood,  who  take  a  part  in  the  provincial 
administration,  and  who  form  among  themselves  in  the 
winter  season  an  agreeable  and  elegant  society.**  (  TWis. 
bmWi  Amttria,  ^..  i.  101.)  In  the  palace  of  Count  Ko^- 
tlts  is  a  gaOeij  rich  In  cabinet  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters ;  and  In  that  of  Count  Sternberg  Is 
the  national  museum,  comprising  extensive  collections 
of  paintings,  books,  fossils,  and  natural  objects.  The 
library,  in  the  Strahow  monastery,  one  of  the  finest 
apartments  of  Its  kind  In  Germany,  comprises  a  col- 
lection of  about  S0,000  vols. 

The  university  of  Prague,  founded  by  Charles  IV.  in 
1848,  occupies  a  large  edifice  termed  the  CartMnmm^  and 
Is  remarkable  as  the  first  great  putrtic  school  established 
In  Germany.  The  students  were  formeriy  divided  into 
4  nations,  and  are  said,  though  there  can  hardtybea 
doubt  that  the  statement  is  grossly  exaggerated,  to  have 
amounted,  eariy  in  the  IMh  century,  to  40,000 1  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  a  measure  proposed.  In  1409,  by 
Huss,  who  was  then  rector,  to  almdge  the  privileges  of 
the  foreign  students,  more  than  half  the  pupils  attending 
the  university  withdrew  to  Lelpsic,  Heidelberg,  Craeow, 
and  other  seminaries.  The  Carollnum  is  now  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Instruction  in  medicine,  law,  and  the 
aclences  z  while  education  in  theology  Is  conducted  in  the 
CUmmUmmm^  an  immense  building,  ftmnded  by  Ferd^ 
ftand  1 11.,  In  1608,  as  a  convent  and  seminary  ibr  Jesuits. 


1,700  students;  but  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  the  prqhibiticm  of  foreign  works,  and 
the  Jealou^  or  the  government,  oppose  the  most  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  diflVision  ofknowledge,and  hinder  any 
real  progress  being  made  in  political  or  even  philosophi- 
cal science.  The  same  causes  render  the  newspapen 
and  other  Journals  published  here  of  littie  interest  or 
Importance.  There  are  8  gymnasia,  preparatory  to  tba 
university,  with  several  other  high  schools,  eccleuastleal. 
teachers ,  and  Jewish  schools ;  a  polytechnic  Institute, 
conservatory  of  music,  academy  of  tne  fine  arts ;  and 
many  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  and  other  cha- 
rities. The  Jews  settied  here  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
have  an  infirmary  and  orphan-asylum  of  their  own,  and 
as  many  as  9  synagogues,  one  of  which  is  very  ancient. 

Prague  has  manuCKtures  of  printed  cotton,  linen, 
sQk,  and  woollen  stuA  ;  leather,  hats,  liqueurs,  earthen, 
ware,  refined  sugar,  ftc. ;  and  is  the  grand  centre,  noc 
merely  of  the  commerce  of  Bohemia,  but  of  an  extenslva 
and  rapidly  increasing  transit  trade.  It  owes  this  dis- 
tinction to  Its  situation  on  the  Moldau,  or  principal  arm  of 
the  Elbe,  whldi  is  navigable  by  large  boaU  to  BudweU  (80 
m.  direct  dist.  S.  flrom  the  city),  where  It  is  ioined  by  a 
railway  from  Lints,  on  the  Danube.  Prague  U  thus  ren- 
dered the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  communication  be- 
tween Hamburg  on  the  one  hand,  and  Vienna  on  the 
other ;  and  is,  besides.  Intimately  connected  with  Dres- 
den, Lelpsic,  and  other  German  cities.  Several  annual 
iUrs  are  held  here,  including  a  larae  wool  fkir  in  June. 

**  Owing  to  the  number  or  its  pabces,  churches,  publla 
buildings,  and  other  splendid  remains  of  its  andenC 
arandeur,  Prague  is  more  imposing  than  Vienna,  and 
far  preferaUe  as  a  residence ;  the  situation  being  much 
more  salubrious,  and  the  climate  more  mild  and  equalile, 
the  cold  in  winter  rarely  exceeding  940  Reaum^  and 
generally  averaging  between  7^  and  lO'';  while,  during 
the  greatest  heat  ot  summer^  the  thermometer  sddom 
rises  above  Vf>.  Dr.  Stults,  a  cel^nated  German  phy- 
sician, who  has  written  upon  the  relative  salubrity  of 
German  towns,  considers  Prague  as  one  of  the  most 
healthy  In  the  empire,  and  afiArms  that  It  Is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  the  Inhabs.  to  attain  the  age  of  100. 
and  even,  sometimes,  116.  Prorisioiu  are  good  and 
cheap :  and  an  excellent  red  wine  resembling  Burgundy 
is  produced  In  the  neighbourhood.  The  theatre  eouaU 
that  of  Vienna,  and  the  musical  department  and  or- 
chestra cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Public  and  private 
concerts  are  also  very  A^uent;  and,  except  Vienna, 
there  is  no  town  in  Germany  where  music  b  cultivated 
with  so  much  suoceu;  indeed,  this  taste  may  in  the 
Bohemians  be  termed  truly  national,  for  they  excel  both 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
natives  travd  to  Italy,  acquire  the  language,  Italianise 
their  names,  and  make  large  fortunes  m  Vienna.  The 
harp  appears  to  a  stranger  their  native  Instrument ;  for 
we  meet  with  itinerant  harpists  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  whose  strains  generally  accompany  the  midday 
repast  at  every  inn,  however  small,  whether  In  the  capital 
or  the  provinces.  Their  lanouage,  which  is  rich  and 
expressive,  is  also  musical,  and  sounds  as  pleasing  as  tha 
Italian  when  wedded  to  melody.**  iSpenoer'i  Germamg 
and  the  QermtaUs  1. 907-8.) 

Jerome,  the  friend  of  the  great  Bohemian  reformer 
Jolm  Huss,  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  was  thence 
sumamed  **  of  Prague.'*  He  sullbred  the  same  fote  as 
his  illustrious  friend,  having  been  burnt  alive.  In  pur- 
suance of  a  sentence  of  the  Council  of  Constance  (see 
CoNSTANCB).  on  the  80th  of  May,  1416.  A  very  interestiof 
account  of  the  un&ir  and  barbMtNis  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced on  his  trial,  and  of  the  singular  ability,  courage, 
and  eloquence  with  which  he  defended  himself,  and 
exposed  the  malignity  and  bad  laith  of  his  adversaries, 
is  given  in  a  letter  of  Pogglo-Braociolini,  wlio  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  (This  interesting  document  may  be 
seen  in  SkfpkenTt  LHb  ttfPoggfOt  or  in  the  art.  Jerome^ 
hi  Jikim'i  Siogn^kKal  Didtomarp.) 

Prague  Is  very  ancient ;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation 
Is  uncertain. 

Bohemia  is  one  of  the  few  countries  In  which  perse- 
cution has  been  sucoessfbl.  At  one  time  the  Protestant 
feith  was  that  of  a  great  and  decided  m^ority,  not  of  the 
citiiens  of  Prague  only,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Uot 
the  sovereigns  of  Austria  having  succeeded,  in  1816,  to 
the  Bohemian  crown,  succeeded,  after  a  lengthened 
struggle,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  partiy  by  ae  most 
atrocious  persecution  of  which  history  has  preserved 
any  accotmt,  in  exterminating  every  germ  or  the  re- 
formed faith,  and  in  totally  subverting  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  For  more  than  150  years  the 
language  of  the  people  was  proscribed,  their  spirit  was 
broken,  and  they  were  subjected  to  every  Qpcdea  of 
insult  and  indignity.  But  since  the  middle  oflaet  cen- 
tury, and  emecially  since  tiie  rsign  of  Joseph  IL,  Um 
RDvernment  nas  been  conducted  in  a  more  tolerant  and 
berai  spirit :  and  Prague,  with  the  rest  of  Bohemia, 
la  now  advancing  as  nMij  in  prosperity  as  any  part 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy.    Prague  was  taken  ay  tha 
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a  rectory  of  Um  aanual  Talue  of  about  6001.,  i«  in  the  gift 
of  the  tUui  of  Oxford.  The  Weileyan  and  Prlmittve 
Methodists,  and  Ba|>tlsts,  hare  places  of  worship.  The 
CO.  hall  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  structure,  and  there  is 
also  a  oa  faol  and  a  free-school.  The  latter,  fbunded  and 
Uberallj  endowed  in  the  reign  of  Blitabeth  by  a  clothier 
of  the  town,  tamishes  a  plain  BngUsh  education  to  be- 
tween 90  and  60  bors ;  and  there  are  other  minor  schools 
and  Sunday-schools  attached  to  the  Church  and  the 
Wesleyan  connection.  At  the  M.  end  of  the  town  is  a 
fine  circular  mound,  laid  out  in  public  walks,  presented 
to  the  inhabs.  by  the  Barl  of  Oxford.  Presteign  unites 
wKh  New  Radnor  and  other  small  bors.  In  sending  I 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  the  whole 
bor.,  in  1849-M),  487*  It  is  governed  by  a  baHiffand  con- 
stables. 

The  Rer.  Rkhard  Lucas,  author  of  the  *'  Enoulry  after 
Happiness,*'  was  a  natlTO  of  Presteign,  haiing  been  bom 
here  in  1648.  The  work  now  referred  to,  which  has 
passed  through  a  great  number  of  editions,  and  Is  still 
ndd  in  conskler^e  estimation,  was  written  after  the 
author  had  become  blind.    (  Aikin*i  Biogrtmkieal  Diet.) 

PRESTON,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  England,  (nits  own  dlv.  of  bund.  Amoundemess, 
CO.  Lancaster,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ribble,  crossed 
here  by  3  handsome  bridges,  19  m.  8.  Lancaster,  and 
S8  ro.  N.N.B.  LiTerpool.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  (which  com- 

K'ses  Preston  and  Fish  wick  townships),  9,560  acres, 
p..  In  1831, 88,871 ;  In  1841,  60,8S&  The  town,  which 
ccmsuts  of  a  broad  principal  street,  running  N.B.  firom 
the  rlTcr,  crossed  by  sererai  others  In  dUferent  directions, 
li  **weU  built,  wdl  pared,  with  handsome  dwelling- 
houses  and  thrWIng  (hctorles ;  havinga  perfect  drainage, 
and  good  roads  leading  fhmi  it.**  (Boimd.  lUp.)  Tlie 
atreeu  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  there  Is  an  abun- 
duit  supply  of  water.  The  market-place,  at  the  Junction 
of  Fishergate  and  Friargate,  contains  about  3,000  sq.  yds. 
The  pubuc  buildings  comprise  an  elegant  court-house, 
««ctad  In  1896 ;  an  exchange  or  market-house,  town- 
hall,  assembly-rooms,  theatre,  borough  prison,  House 
of  ReooTery,  and  a  large  coun^  penitentiary.  The 
diurdi,  originally  erected  In  the  16th  century,  was  re- 
built In  1770 :  thellTing  is  a  Ticarage,  of  the  annual  ralue 
of  66(U.,  In  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  Hulroe's  charity. 
There  are  also  7  district  lurches,  chiefly  of  modem 
erection,  and  4  others  have  been  built  in  tne  out  town- 
ships. The  places  of  worship  for  dissenters  comprise  4 
for  Rom.  Caths.  (a  numerous  and  increasing  body).  9 
«adi  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Independents,  with 
others  for  Unitarians,  Huntlngdonlans,  PrimltlTe  Me- 
thodists, Baptists,  Sandemanlins,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends :  there  being.  In  all,  within  the  town,  8  churches 
and  17  disseoting  chapels.  National  schools  are  attached 
to  the  several  churdies :  and  all  or  most  of  the  dissenting 
places  of  worship  have  large  Sunday-schools,  Airolshtng 
leUgious  Instruction  to  between  7,000  and  8,000  children. 
A  granunar-scfaool,  founded  prior  to  1688,  has  an  endow* 
nent  of  601.  a  Tear ;  there  Is,  also,  a  partially  endowed 
Uoe-eoat  school,  and  sereral  daj  and  Infant  schools, 
supported  by  subscription.  The  other  Charities  com- 
prise 9  almshouses,  and  several  money  bequests ;  a  dis- 
pensary, house  of  recovery,  built  in  189;  provident 
society,  workhouse,  and  savings'  bank.  Among  the  lite- 
rary establishments,  the  first  jplace  Is  due  to  the  Preiton 
Iiuatution  for  DiAisIng  Useftil  Knowledge,  whkh  has  a 
Ubrary  of  about  9,500  vols.,  and  an  excellent  museum. 
The  Palatine  and  Dr.  Shepherd's  libraries  are  open  to 
all  classes,  and  the  town  has  a  public  law  •library.  An 
Mnrlcultural  society  was  founded  In  1811.  Avenham 
walk,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  whidi  rises  from  the 
banks  of  the  RfoUe,  Is^  a  fisvourite  promenade,  and  Is 
kept  In  order  at  the  cost  of  the  corporaticMi.  Two  news- 
puiers  an  published,  each  ooce  a  week. 

Preston,  from  Its  central  position,  its  vidnlty  to  an 
important  coal  district,  and  its  extensive  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  Interior  by  canals  and  railwajrs. 
imited  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Its  dtlxens,  has  of 
late  years  r^>ldlv  Increased  In  wealth  and  pop.,  and  Is  now, 
to  net,  one  of  tne  great  seats  of  the  cotton  manufocture. 
In  1838,  there  bekmged  to  the  town  35  cotton-mllls.  Im- 
plied bya  steam  power  of  1,339  horses,  and  employing 
•  above  7,000  hands.  It  has,  also,  numerous  hand4oom 
weavers,  though  owbw  to  the  competition  of  the  power- 
looea,tbelrwaceshadlhllenln  1838  to  about  7s.  a  week  at 
an  average.  The  manufoeture  of  linen  cloth,  formerly  the 
priDdpal  branch  of  industry  fai  Preston,  is  still  pre^ 
extensively  carried  on ;  and  In  1838,  6  flax-mills  em- 
ployed about  1,400  hands.  It  has  also  numerous  iron 
fMUidries,  and  other  estabUshmoots  for  making  ma- 
chinery and  other  articles.  Leather  Is  tanned  In  con- 
siderable ouantlties ;  and  there  Is  a  small  fishery  on  the 
Kibble,  which  abounds  with  salmon,  smdts,  and  eels. 
Two  bankfaif  companies  have  been  recently  estaUished, 
and  there  are  3  private  banks.  The  Ribble  Is  navl^le 
at  q»rlng  tides,  as  for  as  Preston-marsh,  for  vessds  of 
IM  tons ;  but,  betaig  ill  adapted  for  sea-borne  vessels.  It 
is  frequented  almoK  exclusively  by  coasters.    The  navl- 
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gatlon,  however,  which  Is  Impeded  by  sand-banks.  Is  fa 
coarse  of  being  Improved  bj  a' company  Incorporated  in 
1837-38 ;  and  It  Is  expected  that  a  depth  of  18  ft.  water, 
at  ordinary  spring  tides,  will  be  attained.  The  river 
dues  produce  about  1,000/.  a  year.  The  Lancaster  Canal, 
formed  In  1796,  passes  the  town ;  and  it  is  connected 
with  other  p«urts  of  the  co.,  and  of  England  generally, 
}aj  the  North  Union  Railway  (934  m.  In  length),  whi^ 
crosses  the  Ribble  on  a  viaduct  of  5  ardies,  68  ft.  abov« 
the  river,  the  Lancaster  and  Preston  Railway,  a  portioB 
of  the  great  N.  West  line,  the  Preston  and  Loogrite 
Railway,  the  Bolton  and  Preston  Railway,  and  the 
Preston  and  Wyre  Rallwajr,  whidi  last  connects  It  with 
the  new  seaport  of  Fleetwood,  at  the  mouth  of  Wyre 
harbour,  now  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  Large 
markeu  on  Saturday,  with  others  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  forflsh,buUer,  and  vegetables.  Great  lislrs  In  Jan., 
March,  Aug.,  and  Nov. ;  the  first  of  which,  called  the 
**  Great  Saturday,"  is  celebrated  for  its  show  of  horses. 

Preston  Is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  received  its 
first  charter  from  Henry  II.  By  a  subsequent  diarter, 
granted  by  Henry  III.,  the  officers  of  the  oor.  were  au- 
thorised to  hold  a  guild  merchant  for  the  renewimr  of 
the  freedom  of  the  burgesses,  and  other  nurposes.    Thia 

[irivilege  Is  made  the  occasion  of  great  festivity.  For  a 
ong  tune  after  their  first  institution,  the  guilds  were 
held  at  Irregular  periods ;  but  they  have  now  for  more 
than  a  century  been  uniformly  celebrated  every  twentieth 
year,  commencing  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  decol- 
lation of  St.  John,  which  generally  happens  in  the  last 
week  of  August  The  last  was  held  in  1839.  Proces- 
sions of  the  corporation,  and  the  different  trades  In  cfaa* 
racterlitic  dressM,  as  well  as  of  ladies,  and  females  em- 
ployed in  the  factories,  take  place  on  two  of  the  days  i 
and  the  amusements,  which  are  varied  and  Interesting, 
continue  for  a  fortnight.     But  for  dvic  purposes,  the 

Iolki  books  are  open  for  an  entire  month.  Under  the 
lun.  Reform  Act,  Preston  Is  divided  Into  6  wards,  lu 
munldpal  officers  being  a  mayor  and  19  alderroen,  with 
36 councillors.  Corp.  rev..  In  1848-49, 8,106t  15t.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder.  Quartet 
sessions  for  the  hunds.  of  Amoundemess,  Blackburn, 
and  L^land  are,  also,  hdd  here,  and  there  Is  a  county 
court,  before  which  1,299  plaints  were  entered  In  1848. 
Preston  has  sent  9  mems.  to  the  U.  of  C.  sinoe  the  reign 
of  Edward  V  I.,  the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the  Reform 
Act,  being  In  the  Inhabs.  at  large.  The  Boundary  Act 
enlarged  the  electoral  limits,  so  as  to  indude  the  town- 
ship of  Flshwl^  with  the  old  bor.  Beg.  dectort  in 
1849-50,  9,688. 

Preston  Is  supposed  to  have  risen  on  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  Rerigomium,  or  Rlbchester,  a  dty  now  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  mere  village,  about  11  m.  higher  up 
the  river ;  and  It  derived  Its  name  of  Priaff9-ioum  Uom 
the  number  of  religious  houses  established  here,  and  of 
whIdi  there  are  still  some  remains.  It  was  partly  destroyed 
by  Robert  Bruce,  In  1399.  In  the  parliamentary  wars  of 
Charies  1.,  its  inhabs.  declared  for  the  king,  and  It  was  be« 
sieged  and  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  In  171ft,  the  Ja- 
oolMte  Insurgents  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  erected 
barricades  Ux  Its  defience ;  but,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  royalist  fbree 
under  General  WiUes.  In  I74N  Preston  was  visited  by 
the  Pretender,  on  his  retreat ;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  on  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Cumbertand- 
{Bahu$*$  Hist.  ttfLamcaskfre  sBmtUntPortk'i  Stmt.  Sketch 
qf  LancniJUre,p.  109—113.  (  Pari,  and  Somad,  Bep,) 

PRESTONPA  N8,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  sea*port  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  7i  m.  B.  Edinburgh.  In  1841,  the  par.,  which 
Is  one  of  the  smallest  in  Scotland,  had  a  pop.  of  9,934.  of 
whom  the  bor.  had  about  1,660.  It  is  straggling  and  in- 
built, consisting  prlndpally  of  a  single  street  parallel  to 
the  Frith  of  Fortn.  It  derives  Its  name  firom  Its  having, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  had  a  number  of  salt-works  or 
pom  fbr  the  production  of  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
sea  water,  and  for  the  refining  of  rock  salt  The  latter 
branch  of  the  business  is  now  the  only  one  that  Is  car- 
ried on.  It  has,  also,  a  brewery,  at  which  some  of  the 
best  Scotch  ale  brought  to  the  Bdlnburgh  anarket  Is  pro- 
duced, a  soap'Work,  and  two  works  for  the  manufiKture 
of  coarse  pottery.  There  are  extensive  oyeter  beds  In 
the  vldni^  of  the  town,  whence  the  Edinburgh  marketa 
derive  a  large  proportion  of  their  sim>Iy.  Morrlson*s 
Haven,  the  port  of  Prestonpans,  about  |  m.  W.  fttmi  the 
town.  Is  a  small  creek,  with  not  more  than  10  ft.  water  at 
springs. 

Near  this  vfllage.  on  the  91st  of  Sept.,  1745,  the  royal 
army,  under  Sir  John  Cope,  eonsistfng  of  about  9,l0Q 
reguhur  troops,  was  totally  defeated  and  dlM>ersed,  with 
gieat  loss,  by  the  Highlanders,  who  were  but  little  su- 
perior in  pomt  of  numbers,  under  the  Pretesider.  The 
kfaig^  troops  being  panic  strudc,  threw  away  their  ann«« 
and  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  were  cut  down  almoa  with- 
out  resistance.  {Jok>utom*§  Memoin  qf  <Ae  igrfdWsn, 
p.  34—38.) 

FRETESA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe  prov.  AU 
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PROVBNCB,  one  of  tb«  former  provs.  of  France,  In 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  subdivided  into  the 
dSpa.  Beuea-Alpes,  Bouchet^du-Rhone,  Var,  and  a  por- 
tion or  Vaucluse. 

PROVIDENCE,  a  dty  and  port  of  entrr  of  the  U. 
States,  Rhode  Island,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  being,  also, 
the  second  dty  of  New  England  in  p<^t  of  pop.,  wealth, 
and  commerce.  It  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  tide-water 
in  Narragansett  Bay,  about  30  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  40  m. 
S.S.W.  Boston ;  Ut.  41°  80'  40"  N..  long.  71°  21'  80"  W. 
Pop.,  in  1840,  28,171.  It  stands  on  elevated  ground  on 
both  sides  Proridence  River,  an  arm  of  the  bay,  here 
crossed  by  2  bridges,  one  90  ft.  in  width.  It  Is  a  well- 
built,  handsome,  thriving  town.  Its  chief  public  build- 
ings are  the  state-house.  Brown  university,  and  the  ar- 
€ad€.  The  last,  which  is  the  finest  buildUig  of  its  kind 
In  the  Union,  was  finished  in  1828 ;  it  is  222  ft.  In  depth ; 
has  2  granite  fronts  72  ft.  In  width,  ornamented  with 
Boric  colonnades,  and  cost,  in  all,  about  130,000  dolls. 
Providence  has  nomerout  churches,  schools,  and  cha- 
ritable Institutions.  Brown  University,  founded  at  War- 
ren in  1764,  and  removed  thither  in  1770,  comprises  2 
colleges,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  fel- 
lows, all  of  whom  must  be  baptists.  It  has  a  library  of 
SB,000  vols.,  and  a  very  complete  philosophical  apparaitus, 
and  is  attended  by  aboTe  160  students.  {Amer.  Atmamaekt 
1850.)  The  Friends  have  a  boarding-school  here,  which 
has  about  200  pupils.  There  are  sereral  literary  sodeties, 
which  possess  libraries,  ftc,  and  many  extensive  private 
aeminaries. 

Providence  Is  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  town : 
its  cotton  CKtories  employ  from  12,000  to  14,000  spindles ; 
and  it  has  extensive  bleachlng-grouuds  and  dye-houses : 
Iron-foundries  and  machine-factories  for  the  production  of 
cotton  machinery ;  with  manufactures  of  combs.  Jewellery, 
glass  wares,  leather,  boots  and  shoes^  soap,  candles,  ftir- 
niture,  ftc.  Pawtucket,  about  4  m.  N.B.,  is  also  the  seat 
of  extensive  cotton  manutectures,  the  products  of  which 
find  an  outlet  at  Providence.  Veuels  ot  the  largest 
burden  come  dose  to  the  wharfs,  and  Uie  navigation  of 
the  bnr  is  not  often  impeded  by  loe.  In  1849*  tnere  be* 
longed  to  this  town  17,720  tons  shipping. 

novidence  communicates  with  Bosttm,  and  with  Ston- 
inaton  in  Connecticut,  bv  railways ;  with  Worcester 
^Massachusetts)  by  the  Blackstone  Canal;  and  steam- 
boats of  a  large  dau  keep  up  a  daily  communication 
with  New  York.  It  was  originally  settled  in  1636,  by 
Mr.  Roger  Williams,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  honour  of 
havhig  established  the  first  political  community  in  which 
perfect  religious  toleration  was  admitted.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  dty  in  1831.  (£«Myc.  Anuricanaj  Amer. 
Jllmamadk,) 

PnovmnicB,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  see. 

PRUSSIA,  an  important  European  kingdom, 
between  the  49th  and  56th  deg.  N.  lat,  and 
the  6th  and  S3d  deg.  £.  long.  The  principal 
part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  lies  continuously 
alons  the  S.  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  Russia 
and  Mecklenburg^  comprisinff  the  N.  part  of 
what  was  formerly  Poland,  and  most  part  of  the 
K.  of  Germany.  The  inland  frontier  of  this 
part  of  the  monarchy  on  the  E.  and  S.  is  suffi- 
ciently connected ;  but  on  the  W.  side  it  is  very 
ragged,  some  small  independent  states  being  al- 
most entirely  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions. Bu^  excludve  of  this  principid  portion, 
there  is  an  extensive  Prussian  territory  on  both 
sides  the  Rhine,  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Westphalia  and  Rhine.  This  portion  is  sepa- 
iBted  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  or  from 
what  may  be  called  the  Eastern  States,  by  Hesse- 
Catsel,  part  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  &c.  The 
Canton  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  and  some 
detached  territories  in  Sttiony,  also  belong  to 
Prussia. 

Eastern  Prussia  has  on  the  N.  the  Baltic ;  on 
the  £.  Russia,  Russian  Poland,  and  Cracow;  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  the  Austrian  sUtes  of  Galicia, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  with  Saxony,  and  other 
German  stetes.  West  Prussia,  or  the  provinces 
on  the  Rhine,  have  on  the  N.  and  E.  Hanover 
and  other  German  states;  on  the  S.  France; 
and  on  the  W.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
From  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  an  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. 
direction,  itne  distance  is  about  775  m. ;  and 
from  the  promontory  on  the  Baltic,  above  Stral- 
sund,  to  the  extreme  southern  frontier  of  Sileiia, 
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in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  the  distance  is 
404  m.  Owing,  however,  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  intervention  of  other  coun- 
tries, these  measurements  give  no  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  monarchy. 

The  disjointed  state  of  the  dominions  of  Prus- 
sia detracts  materially  from  her  power.  The 
possession  of  Warsaw  gives  Russia  a  position 
whence  she  may  attack  the  very  centre  of  the 
monarchy.  An  alliance  vrith  Saxonj  would 
bring  an  Austrian  army  vrithin  a  lew  daya' 
march  of  Berlin ;  and  the  Rhenish  provinces 
are  exposed  to  be  overrun  by  France.  The  go- 
vernment, aware  of  the  weakness  occasioned  by 
the  circumstances  now  alluded  to,  have  systeoia- 
tically  laboured  to  give  a  more  compact  form  to 
its  dominions.  But  they  have  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  it  i^  in  consequence,  necessary  for 
the  public  security  that  the  military  establish- 
ment should  be  placed  on  a  very  imposing  footing. 

Aatramiitement  of  Pr»ssia.— The  rise  of  the  Prussian 

Kwer  has  been  rapid  and  extraordinary.  The  kings  of 
ussia  are  descended  from  petty  German  princes,  who^ 
in  the  14th  century,  were  burgraves  of  Nuremberg.  In 
1415,  Siglsmund,  emperor  of  Germany,  sold  the  mar- 

aulsate  (afterwards  electorate)  of  Brandenburg  to  Fre>- 
erick,  one  of  these  burgraves,  for  400,000  ducats,  who, 
by  this  purchase,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  (bture  gran- 
deur of  his  fkmily.  (Pfbfel,  HitMre  O'Aliemagne^  ammo 
I4I7.)  In  1.M5,  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  waa 
elected  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  then 
possessed  Ducal  Prussia ;  and  by  a  treaty  oondoded  in 
1526,  this  territory  was  secularised  and  erected  into  a 
duchy  in  favour  of  Albert  and  his  successors.  (Pfllefel, 
15S5.]|  In  1657,  Prussia  was  acknowledged  by  Poland  to 
be  a  Ree  and  independent  state ;  and,  afwr  other  aggran- 
disements, it  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom 
in  1700.  Part  of  Pomerania  was  not  long  after  added  t» 
Prussia. 

But  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions,  when  Frederick 
the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  in  1740,  his  dlslointed 
dominions  did  not  contain  2,500,000  inhabs.,>who  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  aru,  or  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  But  this  extraordinary  man.  with  no 
extrinsic  assistance,  and  by  mere  dint  of  superior  talent; 
wrested,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  valuable  and 
extensive  province  of  Silesia  trom  the  house  of  Austria. 
He  afterwards  defended  himself,  during  the  seven  yesrs* 
war,  against  the  combined  efforts  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
France,  and  forced  these  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by 
which  Silesia  was  solemnly  guaranteed  to  Prussia.  la 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  in  con>unction  with  Russia 
and  Austria,  Frederick  punned,  and  partly  carried  into 
eflbct,  the  partition  of  Poland,  acqulrlug  as  his  share  the 
western  parts  of  Prussia,  and  secured,  to  addition  to  the 
increase  of  territory,  an  unrestricted  communication  be- 
tween the  different  great  divisions  of  his  Idngdoas. 

By  these  different  acquisitions,  Prussia,  at  the  death  of 
Frederick,  in  1786,  had  been  increased  in  sixe  nearly  a 
half;  while,  owing  to  the  superior  fBrtility  of  the  coo- 
Joined  provinces,  and  the  improvement  eUkscted  in  eveiy 
part  of  his  dominions,  after  the  peace  of  176S,  the  pop. 
had  increased,  accordhig  to  the  Mtiouite  of  the  Praadaa 
writers,  to  about  6,000,000. 

Prussia  acouired  by  the  subsequent  partition  of  Poland 
in  179S,  and  its  final  dismemberment  in  1795,  a  great  ex. 
tension  of  territory,  including  the  important  d^  of 
Dantsic,  and  upwards  of  9,000,000  Inhabs.  In  addnioa 
to  this,  she  acquired  the  bish<mric  of  Paderbom  and  the 
principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach.  with  several 
lesser  districts  in  (lermany ;  so  that  in  1806,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Krug,  she  contained  neariy  5,000 
geog.  sq.  miles  of  territory,  and  a  pop.  of  9.640,000. 

Her  disastrous  contest  with  France  in  1806,  and  lier 
subsequent  humiliation,  are  w^  known.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  not  subdued ;  and  after  Napoleon's 
campaign  in  Russia,  the  pop.  rose  as  imustf,  and  the  seal 
and  bravery  of  the  Prussians  were  mainly  Instrumental 
in  efltecting  the  final  overthrow  of  N^Mleon.  At  the 
general  peace  of  1815,  Prussia  became  more  powerful 
than  ever.  She  recovered  all  her  former  possessions,  ex- 
cept a  portion  of  her  Polish  dominions  assigned  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  {  but  this  was  more  than  compensated 
bv  valuable  acquisitions  in  Saxony,  Pomerania,  and  the 
Rhenish  prorinces.* 

Considering,  however,  the  importance  of  Prussia,  as  » 
counterpoise  to  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Franca 
on  the  other,  It  were  to  be  wished  that  her  territories 
were  both  more  extensive  and  more  compact.  One  of 
tlie  greatest  faults  committed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna 
was  the  diminution  of  the  aoouisitlons  of  Prussia  in 
Polaod.   This  was  to  be  regretted,  as  much  on  acooont 
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d  BatOKla  of  lb*  Pmului  Maaticbj  (n  IH».  mdMn*  UmIt  BiMM  Ib  Oasfn. 
iUitil^iunMllHi  (Hi  mdr  PopulBlOD  IB  ISIS,  liaB,lM6,lBd  IMS. 


ass. 


Ta  wktch  arUlDf  4«.n4  rn  tnniit  on 


T.  Uh  IoulI  pop^  b  IMS,  wUI  ba  l(,ai,liT. 


ulDi  M  Wa4tEihftLkK  uHi  SaxoHT.  (bt  _ — .. _ 

It  ud  tlia  Lawar  Hlilnc,  and  Uw  IUaM|aliin«,  ot 
Glinl'i  ltaunU<iu,  on  Iba  8.W.  (ODtna  of  Bllaila.  tben 

tact.  I  ccmntrj  of  rut  jilalDi ;  'and  li  In  IBDU  parta'  ao 

farmad  br'tba  tDunuiiDiu  sT  tha  rtnra  Tba  (altera, 
or  priDripal  aart  of  Iba  nonarchT  llopia  Impanntllili 
from  tba  S.ftnUar  lomda  Iba  BaMc,  tba  ibora  A 
whidi  it  h>«  and  matf.    Fma  tbti  droiwWaiic  and 


arpangf  H>uirftcaiaBdlbani<rnUaau  to  ba 

JTaJj  necut  pvipd  tba  fiowtn  vmi  wand  In 
niirta  «ttb  finaaaia  fonait,  iJ  wbltb  Ibara  an 
rtrj  anaarif  a  lanalaa.    Tbwa,  vbao  tbar  baloat 

—  Tba'qDall^  of  OMBllla  niT  nrtsu    b 


nan*  paiti,  radaad,  II  qmairti  of  Irac^  af  Looaa  barm 
aand.  £«ir>ia*dwllh*iil<milTa  hcaltat  and  Doon  |  but.  In 
olhar  parti.  parllcBiarlr  alons  tba  tUttt  and  laui,  than 
li  a  nwd  dtal  et  iii|Hla>.  marth,  and  oUiar  Kmnan- 
(lialy  rirb Und.  iDDucal  Fnuda and PnualaB  Poland. 
IncLndlni  the  pror.  of  Pofra,  Iba  toLL  coDlMi  fenanUr 
4>r  black  aarth  Bbd  lUHl.  and  1l  Ld  manr  paitl  varr  au- 
P«r1or.  But  HUaala,  and  tba  AaxoQ  and  HbanLih  prort^ 
arc  oarurallr.  pcrbaiia,  Iba  moat  prodiKtIra.  Tha  nlaio 
,  ^__... ^  f^  j,^  ^  „^  BU^  j^  partaja. 
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the  CariKbe  HalT  and  th«  Friiche  Hlff,  on  tho  coast  of 
Ducal  Protila,  and  the  Haffat  the  mouth  of  the  Oder. 

Seaporti.  ~-Th9  principal  lea-ports  are  Memel,  Ko- 
oinberg.  tir  rather  PUlau,  Dantsic,  StetUn,  and  Stral- 
•und.  With  the  exception  of  Stettin,  or  rather  of  ita 
outport,  Swinemonde,  the  water  at  these  ports  is  rather 
sbaflow,  seldom  exceeding  f^om  10  ft.  to  It  ft.  But  at 
Swinemunde  there  are  firom  19  ft  to  21  ft. 

ClimaU. ^Ttie  climate  of  Prussia  Is  not  le»s  rarious 
than  the  soU.  Along  the  Baltic  It  is  moist,  and  in  Ducal 
Prussia,  especially,  the  winter  is  long  and  terere.  It  Is 
also  severe  In  the  S.  parU  of  Sile^'ln,  contiguous  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  In  N.  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and 
the  Saxon  and  Khcnlsh  provs..  it  is  comuaratiTcly  mild. 

Mmermls.  —  The  Pruscian  monarchy  is  richer  in  mi- 
nerals tlaan  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  fUtness. 
Iron  is  the  roost  generally  diffuted.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively wrought  in  Silesia,  principally  on  a<  count  of  the 
erowu,  but  also  by  private  individuals.  The  iron-works 
In  the  Rhine  provs.,  near  Dortroobd,  Solingen,  Iserlohn, 
Ac  ,  and  those  near  Schmideberg,  Tamomitx,  Sprotiau, 
itc,  in  Silesia,  are  very  extensive.  Coals  are  very 
abundant  in  the  Rhenish  provs..  Saxony,  and  parts  of 
Silesia,  and  large  quantities  are  annuallv  produced. 
Salt,  which  is  a  government  monopoly.  Is  produced 
principally  in  the  Saxon  provs..  which  also  yltid  con- 
siderable quantities  of  copper,  and  some  silver.  Silesia 
ftimishes  annually  large  quantities  of  sine,  lead,  and  tin ; 
but  the  last-mentioned  metal  b  partly,  also,  supplied  by 
Brandenburg.  Amber  has  long  been  known  as  a  pro- 
duct of  Ducal  Pnissia.  It  is  principally  formed  along  the 
low  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  Curiscbe  tiaff 
and  the  sea. 

If  we  distinguish  the  mineral  products  into  I.  metals ; 
If.  combustibre  mhierals ;  III.  stones;  IV.  clay,  sand, 
earth ;  V.  salt,  alum,  &c., — we  have  in  Prussia 


I.  M«uk. 


8U«ia.  BUM,  WoMibalia,  Saxony. 
Jrm  amd  ttetl.  In  9twn  prortno*,  bat  prindpoBjia  the  moontaini 

«r8Ucti«,  WMphalte.  «id  RhiM. 
CUMT,  WM^IuUa  (Si^^l,  and  Saiooy. 

CWMNine  oMf  afa«,  flUola,  Rhtea,  SBd  WvliiluUs. 

II.  0«inb«tlble  MliMtali. 

itaftcr,  Pn»ia. 

PtUeMi,  MllMla,  WMtpholla,  Kbhm,  Soaaaj. 

Brtnm-coat,  Saxon;  and  Rliino. 

tW*  1b  mtttry  provlaco,  prindpallj  la  Praadonbmg. 

UI. 


Vyait.hlflnMis 
SasoB*. 


jrarMr.>Vc    . 
votaiic  fofkmM, 

-  taw,  miumtmm.  In  Fllaria,  Saaony.  WoitphaUa,  fUUnOi 
r,  or  wl»H-0tamu,  In  WoMphidU,  SiliMU.  Kuom. 
,ialiU«ila,  WaatphaUa,  RliiiMi,  Sasooj,  BraMlcnbiii|. 


Vballa,  Sasony,  Rkfaw,  SOmU. 

Rhino  ptovuioa,  and  vciy  iuu»ortant. 

Hiksia. 


QHi»Mmg, 


arSS,  Wartphalla 

IV.  Clay,  Sand,  Earths. 

Pftdain  tmrtk  In  Saaeny.  mar  HaOo. 
JPrw<tfayaid/Wfar'«Mra.8ilo*ia.  _  ^^ 

Samdj  suitablo  br  the  (kbrication  oTsbM,  hi  all  provlnoea. 
BridieUd/  and  mart.  In  all  pnrlnoaa. 

V.  Bait. 

KMdmt  saU,  In  Saxony,  Wcatphalia^FMiannia,  RMae. 
Aiiaih  SUctia.  Saxony,  WcrtphaUa,  Rhino,  Braitmlwig. 
Satifkrt,  In  mmdo  itrorincca. 

In  1835,  there  were  produced  in  the  monarchy  184,M> 
cwt.  line,  1,663,2!«7  cwt.  iron,  10.896,433  tons  coal, 
1 81 ,534,1IM)  lbs.  salt,  Ac.  The  total  value  of  the  minerals 
produced  in  that  year  has  been  estimated  at  9,196,966 
rix-doll. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Produetfomt.— Thtte  do  not 
differ  materially  hi  Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  Rye  and 
wheat,  with  buck- wheat,  oats,  t>arley,  potatoes  (now 
very  extensively  cultivated),  and  flax  and  hemp,  are  the 
principal  producU  of  Prussian  agriculture.  About  700.000 
eimers  of  very  fair  wine  are  made  in  the  Rhenish  provs. 
It  is  mostly  consumed  In  the  country,  the  exports  being 
so  very  tri&ing  as  not  to  exceed  frmn  5,000  to  6^  eimers 
a  year.  The  average  price  of  Prtissian  wine  noay  be 
estimated  at  (torn  15  to  20  rix-doUars  p«r  eimmr.  The 
animals  of  Prussia  are  the  same  with  those  of  this  coun- 
try, except  that  wolves  and  wild  boars,  which  were  loof 
since  exterminated  in  Great  Britain,  continue  to  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  Prussian  territories. 

JgrieuUmre — Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
the  state  of  landed  property  in  Prussia,  and  the  conditioo 
of  the  occupiers  of^the  soil,  was  similar  to  Its  state  and 
their  condition  In  most  parts  of  continental  Europe. 
The  cotmtry  was  mostly  divided  into  pretty  considerabl* 
estates ;  and  down  to  1807,  none  but  nobles  or  privlleg«d 
persons  could  acquire  landed  property.  Stich  parts  of 
an  estate  as  were  not  in  the  immeoiate  possession  of  tlM 
lord  were  held  bj  oocui^ers.  In  a  sort  or  predial  slavery, 
on  condition  of  their  paying  a  certain  rent,  consisting 
sometimes  of  services  to  Im  performed  on  the  lord's 
land,  sometimes  ot  the  deliveiy  of  a  certain  proportion 
(generally  a  ka^)  of  the  prodtice,  and  more  freqoeotlj, 
perhaps,  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  In  some  placet 
the  tenants  had  acqtdred  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to 
their  possessions  on  their  making  the  accustomed  pay- 
ment^ but  in  other  parU  the  title  to  the  landf  they  oc- 
cupied was  only  for  life  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years  : 
though,  by  a  most  absurd  regulation,  the  proprietor  could 
not  uien  resume  Uie  lands  into  his  own  hands,  but  was 
obliged  to  re-let  them  to  an  occupier  of  the  same  grad* 
as  the  one  who  bad  left  them  I  In  1807,  however,  the 
regulation  which  prevented  peasants,  tradesmeo,  tbt^ 
from  acquiring  land  was  al>olished;  and  in  1811  ap- 
peared the  famoiu  edict  which  enacted  that  all  the  pea- 
sants who  held  perpetual  leases,  on  condition  of  payliif 
certain  quantities  of  produce,  or  of  performing  certain 
ienrices  on  aoooimi  of  the  proprietors,  shoiud,  upon 


Territorial  Division  of  Prussia  after  the  most  exact  Data. 


Provlnoaa. 

Arabia  Land. 

Vfawyords. 

Maadowfc 

PBttanNa. 

Forats. 

WartaLaad. 

Waur. 

BBandanbwg  • 
Pomoranla 
PnMtU    -      •      - 
7oion      •       -      . 
SUaria     ... 
Saxony    •      -      . 
Wo«pballe    -      - 

Bhfcia  Province 

Total  In  MoniMM  • 
Total  In  Hcctaraa   . 
Total  in  Aoaa 

6,700/mo 
4,COO,000 
0.100/)00 
4,700,1100 
8,000,000 
3,)eor)/)00 
4,615,000 

4,SOO,000 

177.000 

50,000 

180,000 

130,000 

mjaoQ 

3         54,000  I 
i     OORlM      ( 

1.435,000 
1, 700/100 
8,610,000 
1,650,000 
1,150,000 
lANMKH) 
1,131,000 

96OJ00O 

1,910/)00 
4,480,000 
1,350,000 
1,410,000 
1,11 0/MM) 

1,547.000 

Illllll  1 
Illllll  1 

550/»0 
600/100 
493/100 
450.000 
870/100 
840/Mm 
888/100 

t60/K» 

800/XlO 
633/100 

100/100 

MO/no 

130/100 
37/lUO 

M/no 

47.115.716 
l«,0ft7,670 
W,78t,444 

1,009,176 
157,663 
636,417 

14,146,419 
8,637398 
8,984,373 

16,911,714 

4,818,707 

10,551.906 

13.780,000 

6,071,609 

14,996,617 

8,591/100 

916,854 

1,164,619 

8,911/M4 
1/101,580 
1^73,901 

giving  up  one  tkMt  part  of  the  land  held  by  them,  be- 
coBoe  the  unconditional  proprietors  of  the  other  two 
tkirdtl  And  with  relied  to  the  other  classes  of  pea- 
aants,  oi:  those  who  occupied  lands  upon  life-leases,  or 
leases  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  enacted  that  they 
abould,  upon  giving  up  Ao^  their  Cums.  become  the  im. 
conditional  proprietors  of  the  tker  kafft  This  edict 
certainly  eflected  the  greatest  and  most  sweeping  change 
tiiat  was  ever  peaceably  eflheted  in  the  distribution  of 
Vtopgfty  in  any  great  country.  It  was  r^arded  at  the 
dme,  and  In  some  respects  Justlv,  as  a  dangerous  inter- 
fsrenee  with  the  rights  of  faMllvlduals,  Bat  the  abuses 
whkh  k  went  to  eradicata  were  so  lojurlous  to  the  pu1>llc 
welfare,  and  were,  at  tiM  same  time,  so  tieeply  seated, 
that  ther  oould  not  have  been  extirpated  by  any  less 
powerftil  means.  It  has  given  a  wonderfhl  sthnuitis  to 
Improrament.  The  peasantrr,  relieved  from  the  bur- 
dens and  services  to  which  they  were  previously  sub- 
jected, and  placed,  In  respect  of  political  privileges,  on  a 
level  with  their  lords,  Jbave  begun  to  display  a  nrfrit  of 
enterprise  and  Industiy  that  was  fbrmerl/  unknown. 


Formerly,  also,  there  were  In  Prussia,  as  there  have  been 
in  England  and  most  other  countries,  a  great  extent  of 
land  belonging  to  towns  and  villages,  and  occupied  ta 
common  by  the  iohabs.  While  under  this  tenure  tbeee 
lands  rarely  produce  a  ttilrd  or  iburth  part  of  what  tbcf 
would  produoe,  were  ther  divided  Into  separate  propctw 
ties,  asKi  assigned  to  Indhrldoals,  eadi  reaping  all  the 
advantages  resulting  from  superior  industrrand  exMtlon. 
The  Prussian  government  being  aware  or  this,  has  suc- 
ceeded In  eflhothig  the  dlviskm  of  a  vast  number  of 
common  properties,  and  Itas  thus  totally  changed  tbe 
appearance  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  created 
several  thousand  new  proprietors.  The  want  of  capital 
and  the  force  of  old  naknts  rendered  the  lofliwnce  of 
these  changes  at  the  outset  less  striking  than  many  Mtl* 
dpated:  but  these  retarding  drcumMmces  have  daily 
diminished  in  power ;  and  despite  the  too  great  exten* 
sion  of  the  potato.  It  may  be  saMy  afllrmed,  that  the 
cotmtry  has  made  a  oreater  proareaa  since  1815  than  it 
did  during  the  preeednig  htnidrea  years. 
The  ftequency  of  mortgages,  and  the 
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Account  of  the  Momber  of  Looms  for  the  lCminr«cture  of  Silk.  CottoOt  Wool,  Umii.  and  StufA,  in  (he  diilerent 

Provinces  of  Pnissla  in  1843. 


PnudOfCMt  • 

8Uk. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Linn. 

Hosiery. 

BlbboM. 

Coane* 

Ltncn*. 

Cooie* 
WooOoak 

•                         • 

8.1 

SW 

371 

19 

6 

93,409 

l^ 

•                        m 

fS3 

146 

640 

10 

1 

18.314 

460 

Foacn             • 

«                        • 

«S1 

779 

1.357 

6 

4 

33377 

68 

Brandanbuic 
Poroemnia     • 

S,409 

6,990 
S9 

5,1 7S 
680 

4MW 
S.V30 

801 

15 

157 
5 

15.956 

114 
M14 

Kil«da     - 

6t 

11,385 

9.486 

ujom 

181 

811 

11.630 

871 

Siixonj    • 
WatpbalU     . 
Rbliw     •       • 

ToUU     - 

44 

4^13 

1,734 

4,W7 

316 

817 

13.764 

kit 

189 

4.448 

658 

4.810 

131 

960 

15.518 

415 

. 

14«973 

10,975 

4,967 

5,9»e 

1.091 

1,145 

18,441 

475 

16,911 

47,747 

17,911 

54,451                2.271 
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amount  of  the  trade  of  Prussia  cannot,  owing  to  the  tret 
system  of  internal  commerce  now  established  in  Ger- 
manT,  be  ascenalned  with  any  precision ;  but  it  is  Tery 
conaderable.  and  is  rapidly  Increasing.  Except  in  dear 
years,  when  we  are  large  importers  of  com,  our  trade 
with  Prussia  Is  principally  carried  on  at  second-hand 
through  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  the  Netherlands  ports. 
But  we  have  elsewhere  shown  tliat  the  real  value  of  our 
exports  to  Prussia  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  nearly  3 
millions  a  year.  (  Commercial  Dictionary,)  Besides  the 
CKilltiea  afforded  to  internal  commerce  by  the  rivers 
and  canals  already  alluded  to,  others  of  a  very  important 
nature  have  recentlv  been  furnished.  Previously  to  IH15, 
the  roads  In  Prussia  were,  with  few  exceptions,  about 
the  very  worst  In  Europe.  They  were,  in  fact,  mere 
pathway*,  without  any  artificial  construction ;  and  owing 
to  the  loose  sandy  nature  of  the  soiL  the  wheels  not 
unf>equently  sunk  in  them  to  the  axle,  and  the  car- 
riage was  drawn  rather  through  than  over  the  ground. 
But  since  the  period  alluded  to.  a  very  great  change  has 
been  eflbcted.  New  roads,  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  principles,  macadamised,  and  equal  to  any  in 
J&igland,  are  now  carried  (^om  Berlin  to  all  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  cross  roads  have 
also  been  materially  Improved ;  and  every  day  Is  adding 
to  the  means  of  commtmication  thus  afforded.  In  all. 
about  1.200  Germ,  miles  of  road  have  betn  constructed 
since  1815,  three  foarths  of  which  have  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  government,  and  the  rest  by  the  country 
districts.  Mail  coaches,  which  travel  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  miles  an  hour,  are  established  along  the  principal 
lines  of  road.  They  are  under  the  orders  of  government, 
and  are  well  conducted.  All  travelling  charges  are  regu- 
lated by  a  tariff  fixed  by  the  police.  Railways  have  been 
opened,  or  are  about  to  be,  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam, 
and  fhmi  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  others  either 
have  been  opened,  or  are  in  the  course  of  being  con- 
structed. 

More  recently  Pruula  has  been  traversed  by  some 
▼ery  important  railways.  On  the  1st  January,  1&47,  the 
agg.  length  of  the  difTerent  railways  that  were  then 
open  in  the  kingdom,  amounted  to  1,141  Eng.  m. ;  579 
m.  were  then,  also.  In  the  course  of  being  constructed ; 
while  plans  for  628  m.  additional  had  been  adopted. 
Perhaps,  wn  may  estimate  the  total  length  of  the  rail* 
ways  now  (18A0)  open  in  Prussia  at  about  1,800  m. ;  and 
but  for  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  during  the 
last  two  years  sundry  additional  lines  would  have  been 
completed.  The  state  does  not  interfere  with  the  con- 
struction or  working  of  railways ;  but  it  reserves  power 
to  purdiase  them  at  a  fair  price  at  the  end  of  30  years. 
{Lardner  on  Railtrajftt  p.  4&,  &c.) 

Within  the  last  few  years  Ftussia  has  prevailed  on  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  secondanr  and  smaller 
German  states  to  enter  Into  a  commercial  league,  by 
adopting  a  uniform  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  ana  estal>- 
lithing  a  free  system  of  internal  commerce.  Previously 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  each  petty  state  had  its  own 
cuitom-house.  and  its  own  system  of  duties  and  revenue 
laws :  these  Areoueotly  difllBred  widely  from  those  of  its 
neiirhbours,  so  that  the  Internal  trade  of  the  country  was 
subjected  to  all  the  vexatious  restrictions  that  are  usually 
laid  on  the  intercourse  between  distant  and  independent 
states,  and  was,  in  consequence,  comparatively  trifling. 
But  these  restraints  are  now  entirely  got  rid  of.  Internal 
custom-houses  and  separate  custom  duties  no  longer 
exist  Each  state  participates,  in  proportion  to  its  pop., 
in  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected  at  the  frontiers  of 
the  league ;  and  a  commodity  admitted  at  any  one  of  the 
external  custom-houses,  may  be  subsequently  conveyed, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  flrom  Aix-la-uhapeil«  to  TDsIt, 
and  ttonk  Stettin  and  Dantxic  to  the  IVontiers  of  Switser- 
land  and  Bohemia.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that 
this  system  threatened  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  trade 
of  Britain  and  Germany  i  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
whatever  for  any  such  apprehension.  The  fkvedom  of 
internal  commerce  will  do  more  to  promote  the  prosperity 
-'  the  countries  Included  within  the  league,  than  any 
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other  measure  their  rulers  could  have  adopted ;  and,  as 


population  increases,  and  the  inhabitants  become  more 
wealthy,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  augmented  demand 
for  foreign  products.  Generally  speaking,  the  duties  are 
moderate.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  were  any  attempt 
made  to  raise  them  to  an  exorbitant  height,  the  fadlitJea 
for  smuggling  along  the  frontiers  of  the  league  are  so  very 
great  that  its  territories  would  very  speedily  be  deluged 
with  overtaxed  products.  And  In  admtlon  to  this  signal 
reform,  the  toils  and  other  impediments  that  formerly 
obstructed  the  ftee  navigation  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe 
are  now  mostly  removed ;  and  there  are  no  longer  any 
exclusive  companies,  or  incorporated  guilds  or  bodies, 
to  obstruct  the  general  fVeedom  of  industry  and  eomp^ 
Ution.  /  r— 

SAi'jpp^^^  — Considering  the  extent  of  sea-coast  poa- 
sessed  by  Prussia,  and -the  facilities  she  enjoys  for  snip- 
building,  the  shipping  is  not  ^trj  considerable.  In  I8M, 
there  belonged  to  the  different  Prussian  ports  977  salUnf 
ships,  of  the  burden  of  I83,658|  Pruss.  tons,  beddea)! 
steamers ;  and  exclusire,  also,  of  small  coasting  Tesaela 
and  river  boaU.  Stettin,  Stralsund,  Danttic, andKonisa- 
berg  are  the  principal  ports. 

Moncif,  4>c —  Accounts  are  kept  In  rix-dollars,  or 
thalers,  of  80  silver  groschen.  Each  rix-doUar  sboold 
contain  25768  er.  fine  silver,  afid  is  worth  2s.  II  ML,  but 
is  generally  taken  at  Ss.  The  centner,  or  quintal  of 
1 10  lbs.,  is  equal  to  1 13*381  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  last,  by 
which  ships'  tonnage  and  freights  are  estimated,  contains 
4.000  Prussian  lbs.  One  Prussian  mile  is  equivalent  to 
4*68  English  miles.  The  morgen  is  equal  to  1*52  imp. 
acres.   For  an  account  of  the  bank  of  Berlin,  see  Bbrum. 

Raoe$;  Population.^' The  people  of  Prussia  belong 
mostly  to  the  great  German  and  Slavonian  families }  the 
Poles  in  Posen.  W.  Prussia,  ftc.  belonging  to  the  latter, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Inhabs.  In  the  other  districts  to 
the  former.  German  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  of 
all  the  better  Informed  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom'. We  have  snen  that  the  pop.  of  the  monarchy,  ex- 
clusive of  NeufchAteU  has  Increased  fVom  10349,091,  In 
1816.  to  16,331,187  in  1849.  As  only  about  35.000  of  this 
augmentation  is  due  to  an  enlargement  of  territory  (the 
Duchy  of  Lichtenberg.  acquired  in  1834  ),  it  Is  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  natural  Increase  than  has  taken  place  during  the 
same  period  in  any  other  continental  country. 

No  doubt  a  considerable  portion  of  this  increaso  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  changes  already  noticed  In  the  distri- 
bution of  property.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  inffuence  of  this  chance  will  continue  to  be 
as  advantageotis  as  it  has  been  hitnerto.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, there  are  neither  entails  nor  majorats  in  Prus- 
sia ;  but  when  an  Individual  dies,  his  property,  whetlier 
it  consist  of  land  or  moveables,  is  equally  dimded  among 
his  children,  without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority.  The 
influence  of  this  law  in  causing  the  splitting  of  property 
was  limited,  previously  to  1807,  by  the  regulation  that 
none  but  nobles  could  hold  land.  But,  as  it  may  now 
be  held  hy  any  one,  the  system  of  equal  partition  vrfU 
exert  its  full  force ;  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that.  In  the  end,  it  will  occasion  the  too  great  sub- 
division of  landed  property,  and  an  excess  m  agricul- 
tural population. 

We  regard  this  as  being,  next  to  the  extension  of  1h% 
potato  cultivation,  the  most  Ibrmldable  of  the  unfisvour- 
able  contingencies  to  which  Pnissia  would  seem  to  be 
exposed ;  and  unless  It  be  met  by  the  organisation  of 
such  asvstem  of  poor  laws  as  will  make  it  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  proprietors  to  oppose  themsdves  to  a  too 
great  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  a  too  rapid  increase 
of  population,  the  consequences  may  be  most  disastrous. 
Already,  indeed,  there  are  in  several  quarters  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  an  excess  of  population.  This  is  a  matter  to 
which  the  attention  of  government  cannot  be  too  early 
and  steadily  directed. 

Government,  —  Previously  to  1823,  the  go- 
▼emment  of  Prussia  was  a  pure  nDtmarcoy. 
llie  succession  was  hereditary  in  the  direct 
male  line;  and  the  preroffative  of  the  prince, 
which  was  nearly  absolute  in  theory,  was  Hmited 
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privileges  of  the  different  ranks  and  or- 
'  the  people,  and  still  more  bj  their  intel- 
3  and  the  power  resulting  from  their 
y  organisation.  -  During  the  war  which 
jited  In  the  liberation  of  the  country  from 
»mination  of  the  French,  the  late  king 
ed  to  grant,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
,  liberal  institutioos  to  nis  subjects.  But 
rforraance  of  these  promises  was  delayed, 
I  pretence  and  another,  till  1823,  and  was 
ery  imperfectly  fulfilled  by  the  institution 
vincial  states,  whose  powers  were  exceed- 
circumscribed,  and  who,  also,  deliberated 
rate.  An  institution  of  this  sort,  far  from 
ing  the  reasonable  demands  and  wishes 
i  people,  serred  only  to  give  them  more 

It  was  expected  that  on  his  accession  to 
irone,  the  reigning  monarch  would  hare 

tome    important   constitutional    conces- 

and  this  expectation  not  being  realised, 
ins  for  an  extension  of  popular  privileges 
>resent%d  from  some  powenul  bodies ;  and 
ame  obvious  that  a  change  to  more  liberal 
itions  could  not  be  postponed  much  longer. 
;ngth,  in  February,  1847,  an  ordinance 
red,  by  which  his  Prussian  Majesty  con- 
d  the  separate  provincial  states  into  a 
al  diet  or  parliament,  vested  with  very 
lerable  powers.  And  it  is  probable,  but 
le  events  that  occurred  in  France  in  the 
i  of  1848,  that  the  form  of  government 
ished  by  the  ordinance  of  1847,  would 
t>een  gradually  consolidated  and  modified 
to  suit  the  wants  and  habiu  of  the  people, 
the  influence  of  the  occurrences  in  Pdris 
ed  the  course  of  this  safe  and  progressive 
n,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  revolutions  ry 
iples  and  projects  which  the  government 
id  either  the  ability  or  the  power  to  con- 
In  consequence,  the  measures  of  the 
sentative  body  assembled  at  Berlin,  in- 
ce4t  no  doubt,  in  a  considerable  degree  by 
/eak  and  vacillatia|;  conduct  of  the  king, 
a  decidedly  revolutionsry  cast,  llie  latter, 
ver,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  assem- 
ind  encouraged  by  the  check  given  to  the 
hists  at  Vienna,  changed  the  place  of  the 
ing  of  parliament  from  Berlin,  where  it  was 
reat  measure  at  the  beck  of  the  mob,  to 
denburg,  and  then  pronounced  its  dissolu- 

But  fearing,  apparently,  the  consequences 
lis  tardy  thoogh  necessary  step,  he,  at  the 
I  time  (5th  December,  1848),  issued  the  out- 
or  programme  of  a  new  constitution,  in 
h  be  certainly  bid  high  for  popularity,  lliis 
titution  having  been  revised  was  definitively 
lulgated  at  Berlin  on  the  ist  of  February, 
,  and  was  sworn  to  by  the  king  on  the  6th  of 
same  month.  It  is  given  at  length  in  the 
fLiMiMT  to  Uiis  work. 

bis  constitution  vests  the  le^^islative  power 
ie  king  and  two  representative  assemblies, 
first  of  these,  which  may  be  called  a  senate 
pper  house,  comprises  90  mems.  elected  by 
loral  districts,  SO  roems.  of  the.  municipal 
idls  of  laree  towns,  with  princes  of  the  blood 
1,  heads  of^oble  houses,  and  members  named 
life  by  the  king :  but  with  the  proviso  that 
?ntire'nuinber  of  the  latter  classes  shall  not 
ed  that  (120)  of  the  first  two  classes, 
he  other,  or  lower  chamber,  corresponding 
ur  H.  of  C,  consisU  of  350  menu.,  who  are 
osen  by  electors  in  electoral  districu.**  The 
tors  in  these  districts  are  themselves  chosen 
iniversal  suftage,  that  is,  by  the  votes  of  all 
e  l*russians  paying  taxes  (which  they  all  do) 
24  years  of  age.     But  to  modify  the  eflbct  of 


the  principle,  the  primitive  electors  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  they  pay ;  and  these  3  classes  of  primi- 
tive electors,  though  their  numbers  be  widely 
different,  choose  each  a  third  part  of  the  electors 
who  direcilf  elect  the  representatives^  !■  con- 
sequence of  this  contrivance,  the  influence  of 
tlie  higher  class  of  voters,  or  of  those  who  pay 
the  greatest  amount  of  taxes,  is  not  overborne 
bv  the  mere  numerical  ascendancj  of  the  other 
classei,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  representa- 
tive body  will  be  rendered  m<ne  conservative 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, ^wever,  whether  this  arrangement  will  be 
permanent. 

Members  of  the  first  chamber  most  be  40^  and 
those  of  the  second  30  years  of  a^ ;  but  a  pr». 
perty  qualification  is  not  required  m  either,  llie 
chsmb«rs  are  to  be  annually  convoked  in  the 
nx>nth  of  November,  the  duration  of  the  first 
being  limited  to  six,  and  that  of  the  second  to 
three  vears.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  made 
a  fbndimental  article ;  and  the  nuintenance  of 
the  old,  and  the  growth  of  a  new  aristocracy  are 
prevented  by  the  abolition  of  existing  entails^ 
and  their  prohibition  for  the  future. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  foretell  what 
may  be  the  fate  of  this  novel  constitution.  We 
cannot,  however,  help  reoretting  that  the  king 
should  have  rushed  headlong  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  have  attempted  to  establish  his 
government  on  the  delusive  basis  of  universal 
sufflrage.  This  concession  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  dictated  by  any  overwhelming  neces- 
sity; and  it  appears  to  have  been  no  sooner 
made  than  repented  of;  and  hence  the  clumsy 

flan  of  indirect  election  by  classified  electors, 
lad  a  reasonable  property  qualification  been 
adopted,  the  probability  is,  that  the  electors,  and 
consequently,  also,  their  representatives,  would 
have  been  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  conservative  feelings  and  principles.  But  an 
assembly  chosen  by  universal  suffVage,  even  with 
all  the  guards  that  can  be  adopted,  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  actuated  by  all  those  sudden  and 
dangerous  impulses  by  which  the  public  mind  is 
so  apt  to  be  determined ;  and  there  is  n<Hhing 
in  the  first  or  upper  chamber  that  aprears  ade- 
ouate  to  counteract,  or  even  materially  afi^ct, 
Uie  resolutions  of  the  lower  chamber.  The 
former  is  al«o,  in  fact,  a  semi-representative 
body,  and  can  hnpart  to  the  Prussian  constitu- 
tion but  little  of  tiiat  solidity  and  security  which 
a  more  aristocratical  and  independent  body  might 
have  given  to  it.  Hence  the  probability  would 
seem  to  be,  that  the  new  system  will  not  work 
harmoniously,  and  that  the  kin^  and  the  cham- 
bers will,  sooner  or  later,  come  into  collision ;— • 
a  result  which  will  most  probably  lead  either  to 
a  republic  or  a  despotism. 

But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  the  de- 
struction of  the  aristocracy  and  the  rapid  sul>- 
division  of  the  land,  consequent  on  the  law  of 
equal  succession,  will,  we  apprehend,  be  as  in* 
jurious  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  to  their 
economical  condition.  Neither  a  throne  sur- 
rounded bv  liberal  institutions  like  what  exists 
in  £ngland,  nor  a  republican  system  like  that  of 
the  U.  States,  can  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
a  population  characterised  by  an  equality  of  con- 
dition, especially  when  that  condition  is  one 
rather  of  poverty  than  of  well-beinff.  Such  a 
pop.  can  act  only  by  suddtn  impulses,  and  i^ 
masses,  and  can,  in  fact,  be  governed  only  by 
the  sword.  We  entirely  agree  « ith  Mr.  Liaing 
in  thinldng  that  liberty  and  equality  cannot  con- 
tinue to  co-exist    {Notes  qf  a  Trarelter,  Second 
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Series,  p.  108.  UbertVt  property,  wd  aristo- 
cracy may  be  combined  into  an  endurinff  system. 
But  liber^  and  eoualityof  station,  or  of  fortune, 
is  a  delusive  comDination  that  nerer  fidls  to  be 
consolidated  into  a  despotism. 

A  president,  witli  powers  similar  to  those  of  a 
French  pr{fet,  and  a  salary  of  6,000  rix-dollars 
(900i:>,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  nine 
provs.  mto  which  the  kingdom  is  divided.  Each 
proT.  htt  also  a  military  commandant,  a  superior 
court  of  justice,  a  prov.  director  of  taxes,  a  prov. 
consistory,  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The  last 
is  divided  into  three  sections, — one  having  the 
superintendence  of  schools,  another  of  ecclesias- 
tical afikirs,  and  another  of  the  public  health. 
The  provs.  are  subdivided  into  regencies  or 
cotmties,  and  these  again  into  kreite,  or  circles 
<arrondissemenU),  and  the  latter  into  gemanderit 
or  pars,  (communes).  Each  regency  has  a  pre- 
sident and  an  administrative  board  or  council ; 
and  the  fiuther  subdivisions  have  also  thdr  local 
authorities.  The  municipal  organisation  of  the 
towns  is  taon  complicated  than  that  of  the 
communes.  The  principal  fVmctionaries  are  all 
elective;  but  the  elections  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  king  or  the  authorities. 
.  The  system  of  law  principally  in  force  in  the 
£.  states  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  embodied 
in  the  well-disested  code  entitled  LandrecfU/Ur 
4xe  Preutmchen  Staaten,  which  received  the 
royal  sanction  in  1791,  and  became  law  in  I79i ; 
but  it  is  occasionally  modified  by  custom ;  and 
Polish,  Swedish,  and  Gemun  laws  are  still  in 
force  in  certain  parts  of  the  monarchy,  llie 
Rhenish  provinces  follow,  with  some  exceptions, 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Code  Napoleon,  The 
primary  proceedings  in  judicial  matters  take 
place  before  local  courts  established  in  the  cir- 
cles and  towns ;  thence  they  may  be  carried  be- 
fore the  provincial  courts  (oberlandes  gtrichte) ; 
and  in  the  last  resort  before  the  supreme  tri- 
bunals at  Berlin.  The  judecs  are  independent; 
and  justice  is  purelv  and  cheaply  administered. 
Juries  are  employed  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
but  not  in  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy. 
Tribunals  of  arbitration  have  also  been  esta- 
blished in  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Pome- 
rania,  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Saxony,  similar  to 
those  established  in  Denmark  (which  see),  and 
with  the  same  beneficial  results.  In  1836,  of 
13,881  cases  brought  before  these  tribunals,  in 
the  above  provinces  (excepting  Prussia,  Atml 
which  there  are  no  returns),  11,885  were  settled, 
and  only  1,996  sent  to  the  higher  courts.  In  no 
other  country,  perhaps,  is  patronage  of  so  little 
consequence,  and  merit  so  sure  to  lead  to  dis- 
tinction and  advancement  Candidates  for  pub- 
lic employment  go  through  a  course  of  education 
appropriate  to  the  functions  they  are  desirous  to 
fill ;  and  before  being  appointed,  have  to  submit 
to  a  severe  eiamination  as  to  their  knowledge, 
conduct  and  fitness  for  the  office.  **  En  Prune,** 
says  M.  Cousin,  **  tous  lee  fmctionwdree  eoni 
mlariis ;  et  comme  Us  H*arrweni  d  aucunefondtUm 
fu*apr^  dee  examen*  sMree,  toue  eont  icUurh; 
ef  comme  de  plus  He  eont  prie  dans  ioutee  lee  claeeee, 
Ue  portent  done  fexerdee  de  leure  emploie  Ceeprit 

fSnSraldu  paye,  en  mSme  teme  qu^Uey  contractent 
habitude  du  gouvemement.** 
The  king  of  Prussia  is,  next  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  ine  most  important  member  of  the 
Germanic   Confederation.     His  contingent   to 
the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  79,484  men. 

ReUgiom.  —  The  royal  ftmMy  belongs  to  the  refonned 
or  Protestant  religion  ;  but  all  denominationt  of  Chris- 
ttant  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  are  equally  eligible 
•o  plMces  of  trust  or  eai<rfument.  In  1846,  the  pop.  con- 
sisted of  9JBt5JBm  Protestants,  6,046,392  Catholics,  814,867 


Jews,  and  14,581  Meninoaites.  The  Protestsats  predo- 
mioate  very  decidedly  in  Brandeoburg,  Pomeranla,  Sax- 
ony, and  Ducal  Prussia;  while  the  Catholics  predo- 
mhfiate  in  the  Rhine  province  and  Wesn^ialla,  In  the 
regency  of  Oppeln,  in  Silesia,  and  in  Posen.  WImo 
Silesia  was  acquired  by  Prussia,  the  mass  of  the  pop. 
were  Catholics ;  but  at  pres^it  the  Protestanu  predouu- 
nate  in  the  regencies  of  Breslan  and  Liegnits,  particu- 
larly the  last. 

The  Protestant  ehurdi  is  governed  by  eotutetoeiee,  or 
boards  appointed-  by  government,  one  for  each  proviaoe. 
There  are  also  synods  in  most  circles  and  provmces,  but 
no  general  synod  has  yet  been  brid.  The  constitutioQ 
of  the  Catholic  church  differs  in  diflferent  provinces.  In 
the  Bhenlsh  provinces  it  is  fixed  by  the  ooooordat  en- 
tered into  between  tlie  French  government  and  Pope 
Pius  VII.  But  in  every  part  of  the  monarchy,  the 
crown  has  wisely  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over  the 
election  of  bishOTS  and  priests.  In  the  entire  kingdom, 
there  were,  in  lw7, 6,740  ordained  Protestant  clergymen, 
and  140 assistant  do.:  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  S^IO 
Catholic  priests,  and  8,033  vicars,  chaplains,  ftc ;  so  that 
thejproportlon  of  Catholic  clergymen  rather  exceeds  that 
of  Protestants. 

The  incomes  of  the  clergy  are  very  dUfcrent.  The 
klriier  Catholic  cljrgy  are  paid  by  the  state,  the  arch- 
bisnop  of  Breslau  receiving  1,70W.  a  year,  and  the  other 
bishops  about  l,186i.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  of  both  sects,  mostly  arise  from  peculiar  endow- 
ments. Generally  government  does  not  guarantee  the 
stipend  either  of  Protestant  or  Catholic  clergymen ;  bus 
in  many  pars,  the  clergy  enjoy  a  public  prorlsion  IVom 
the  state.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  Rh<*nish 
provinces,  in  virtue  of  the  concordat  already  alluded  to. 
Proselytism,  or  the  attempting  to  induce  a  person  to 
chance  his  raigion,  whether  by  force  or  by  perwwsioo,  is 
prohibited  by  law ;  and  all  controversial  sermons,  or  pe- 
culiar displays  of  religious  seal,  would  certainly  attract 
the  notice,  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities. 
If  we  exorat  the  Rhine  province  and  Westplwlia,  ttw 
pop.  of  whidi  are  biaoted  Catholics,  perh^w  there  is  in 
no  country  less  of  reUMous  acrimony  and  contention  than 
In  Prussia.  For  ftirtber  details  as  to  the  relisious  state 
of  Prussia,  eee  the  Pari.  Paper  drawn  up  by  ilr.  Lewis 
ttrnn  the  official  returns  furnished  by  the  nussisa  go- 
vernment. 

JEdiHcafMis.—.  Prussia  can  boast  of  possessing  a  mote 
perfectly  organised  and  complete  system  of  national  edu« 
cation  than  has  ever  existed  in  any  country.  Frederidc 
the  Great  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced  the  system 
into  Silesia,  after  he  had  wrested  it  from  Austria ;  and 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  curious  about  these  maiten, 
will  find  in  *•  Adam'e  Letttre  on  Siteeie,**  a  very  Aill  and 
faiteresting  account  of  the  plans  of  Frederick  In  relation 
to  this  important  suMect,  of  the  obstacles  he  had  to  en- 
counter in  carrying  them  Into  eflbct,  and  of  their  result. 
From  Silesia  the  system  has  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  other  provinces,  and  is  now  in  full  vigour  in  erery 

C ft  of  the  monarchy.  Attendance  at  school  Is  e^/brertt 
taw.  Every  child,  whether  male  or  fSemale,  rich  or 
poor,  most  attend  a  public  school  from  the  age  of  five 
years  complete,  till  such  time  as  the  clergyman  o^  the 
par.  affirms  that  the  child  hat  arqulred  all  the  education 
prescribed  by  law  for  an  individual  in  its  station :  gene- 
rally speakhag,  the  school  Ume  extends  from  6  to  U 
years  complete.  Should  a  thlld  not  attend.  Its  parents 
or  guardians  must  satisfy  the  public  authorities  that  it 
is  receiving  an  appropriate  education  at  home  or  in  a 

Srlvate  seminary.  The  school  fees  are  exceedingly  mo- 
erate ;  and  the  children  of  such  poor  persons  as  are 
unable  to  pay  them,  are  instructed  gratuitously  at  the 
puUic  expense,  AocordfaM  to  the  census  of  184S,  the 
pop.  of  the  monarchy,  ex.  NeufchAtel,  was  16,447,440.  It 
is  calculated  that  of  this  number.  8,998,184  were  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  14,  complete ;  and  It  appears  tnmk  tlie 
official  returns,  thrt  qf  tkie  mtmker  8,398.146  were  ac- 
tus'ly  at  school,  or  were  otherwise  receiving  sufficient 
instruction.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
663,978  (838,184—8,386,146)  u>parent  excess  of  children 
not  at  school  are  not  instructed.  The  84*98,184  includes, 
as  already  stated,  all  the  children  between  6  and  14  ycera 
complete:  but  the  school  education  of  a  good  many 
children  is  completed  by  the  time  they  complete  their 
18th  or  13th  year;  and  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of 
their  heal.h.  and  other  circumstances,  a  good  maov  do 
not  go  to  school  till  they  have  attained  their  7th  or  8th 
year.  And  to  these  have  to  be  added  the  children  fWim 
7  to  14  years  at  the  primary  superior  scho<^  the  superior 
schools  for  burgesses,  gymnasiums,  lyceunu,  Ac.  Allow- 
ing for  these  drcumstances.  we  believe  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  of  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  a  f^w  districts 
in  Posen,  that  every  child  bom  within  her  limlu  is  edu- 
cated I  In  so  far,  too.  as  we  are  able  to  Judge,  Prussian 
education  is  of  a  superior  quality,  though  it  involves, 
we  believe,  too  much  of  sameness,  and  of  military 
reghmt.  The  late  king  of  Prussia  deserves  high  praise 
for  the  seal,  perseverance,  and  discretioo  he  dls^yed 
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ImutarintthUiyitan.  Notblof  bat  been  omitted  that 
»uld  reDd«r  It  perfect.  In  the  tchooU  for  tbe  instruc- 
ion  o(  tbe  nuuton,  the  examtnatlont  to  which  they  an 
ubjected,  and  the  Miperrision  exercised  orer  e? err  part, 
he  utSMtaaxietj  to  erioced  to  render  It  at  perwct  a« 
touible. 

No  purtlcQlar  relifiont  creed  It  aHowed  to  be  taucbt 
n  «ny  Mbooi  t  but  on  particular  days,  set  apart  for  the 
lurpoce,  tbe  diildren  are  Instructed  by  the  clwfTmen  of 
he  dlflhrent  sects  to  which  they  belonc.  Their  rellfious 
Mtnictioa  Is  not.  therefore,  nmlected ;  while  the  Intor- 
nlxtun  of  the  dilferent  secte  flrom  their  earilest  years, 
o  •  perfect  fiooting  of  equality,  remo? et  all  asperities 
nd  religious  anfanoeitiea.  All  matters  relative  to  the 
ubilc  schools  are  nuouMted  In  each  province  by  a  public 
o«rd  apfoiDted  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  expoue  to 
efrared  by  Rorermnent.  (For  ftirtber  information  at  to 
M  Pnusian  srhooh,  see  the  work  of  Joseph  Kav,  Bsq^ 
n  the  Social  ComMiom  qftke  Feople  of  Kmgilaud  amd  tjf 
urope,r<A.U.  ptuiimi  Cam»iMx,8mrrlm$trmctiomFmk' 
pu  en  Pmste,  Ac.) 

Exclusive  of  the  gymnaaiomi  and  toperlor  tcboola, 
nu^  hM  tit  nniversitlea,  those  of  Berlin,  Breslau, 
onn,  Halle,  Konlnberg.  and  Greifswald ;  and  the  two 
mi-unifersltie«  or  MuMter  and  Braun^Mrg.  These 
e  placed  directly  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of 
ibfic  instruction ;  and  much  pains  has  been  taken  to 
Oder  them  effirirnt  and  uaefbC  The  number  of  proliM- 
rs  and  subordinate  teachers  in  the  universities  is  very 
eat ;  and  we  should  incline  to  think  Out  Ihey  have  been 
edletsly  multiplied.  The  university  of  Berlin  Is  beat 
tended,  and  next  to  it  those  of  Breslau  and  Bonn.  In 
37  there  were,  at  the  different  universities,  1,196  stu- 
dU  of  Protestant  theology,  458  do.  of  R.  C.  theolMy, 
i  do.  law,  flOA  do.  medldne,  and  906  do.  philosophy, 
iking  in  all  4,431  pupito.  At  preaent  (18M)  the  total 
mber  of  pupils  to  about  6,000. 

MUiiarp  fbrM.  — Tbe  situation  of  Prussia,  ior- 
udcd  by  powerfbl  statea,  and  witb  a  dtoiolnted  tar- 
»ry.  requires  for  her  security  a  large  miliCarT  force, 
t  as  the  revenue  of  the  coimtry  to  comparatively  U- 
ted,  it  became  hkdtopensable  to  endeavour  to  orgarise 

army  so  that  it  ml^t  embrace  the  maximum  of 
ce  with  tbe  mlntanum  of  expense.  The  Prussian  co- 
timent  seems  to  have  pretty  satlsfKtorUy  solved  thto 
lortant  and  difflcolt  problem.    Tbe  obligation  of  mi- 


llury  service  to  ontreraal ;  every  man  tno  fubstttotea 
or  remplaetuU  being  accepted  of)  to  otrtlgoA  to  enter 
the  army  of  the  Uim,  or  the  tam4ttekr  (nrovttidal 
army),  between  the  ages  of  90  and  S8,  as  a  private,  and 
to  serve  In  one  or  the  other  for  tJkree  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  he  may  enter  tbe  army  of  the  line 
for  a  limited  period  as  a  volunteer,  of  which  description 
of  recruits  it  chiefly  consists,  or  return  home  to  prose- 
cute some  civil  employment,  his  service  in  the  army 
having  secured  for  him  various  privHeges.  But  the  In- 
dividuato  whose  period  of  service  In  the  army  of  the  line, 
or  the  Umtdwtkr^  has  been  completed,  continne  bound, 
on  returning  home,  to  serve  in  the  Snd  ban  of  tbe  land, 
webr  till  they  be  30  years  of  age.  They  are  seldom, 
however,  railed  on  to  be  exercised,  and  then  only  for 
limited  periods.  The  landWwrm,  or  levy  en  masse,  con- 
stots  of  all  the  men  not  In  the  army  or  the  landwenr  up 
to  theage  of  80,  and  of  young  men  between  17  and  90. 
Thto  force  to  only  called  out  in  case  of  Invasion.  Tbe 
army  of  the  line  aroounta  at  present  (18A0)  to  about 
129,000,  and  tbe  1st  ban  of  tbe  Undwekr  to  about  98.00a 
We  borrow  ft-om  the  Budget  of  1849-M,  the  followfaif 
detaUs  In  regard  to  the  number  and  cost  of  the  army. 

Infantry. .^Vct  5  regiments  of  guarda,  I  battalion 
guard  rifles,  1  dluo  of  light  infantry,  7  battaHooa  of  Una 
riflea.  40  rMlmento  of  the  line,  7  reserve  battalions  (half 
invalids),  97  puntohment  companiea  or  aections  ;  in  all, 
17  battaliou  of  guards  (ex.  iandtoekr\  134  line  battaliona, 
gif  Ing  a  total  of  87,078  men  (on  the  peace  establishment), 
and  costing  6,490,868  rix-dollars. 

Caealrir. — 6  reciments  of  guarda,  89  line  (each  of  four 
squadrons),  in  all  88  reglmenU  (ex.  Immdvftkr),  ^vlng 
93,3^  sabres  and  lances,  and  costing  1  J80,6l  9  rlx*  dollara. 

JrHUerp —  I  guard,  and  8  line  brigades,  6  reserve  for- 
tress companiea,  and  1  division  of  pr«i)ectile  artifloera 
(each  brigade  consisting  of  8  fleld  batteries  of  8  guna 
each),  in  all,  5Mb  men,  eosting  1,310.040  rix-doUars. 

Pkmeert  iSmgineen^  Shippers.  lflnrr«.)~l  guard,  8 
Una  divisiona,  9  reserve  companies  9,639  aaen,  cosmic 
109.939  rlx-doltort. 

InvaUdML  ~~  The  Invalid  company,  and  104  sectkms  oi 
veterans— 9,639  men,  163,080  rix-doUars ;  gendarmerie  or 
mounted  rifles,  61  men ;  army  geodarmea,  or  priv^et, 
169,  cost  96.693  rixnloUari. 

Thus 
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r  these  6,444  are  oAcers,  1 .497  non-commissioned  staff, 
the   remaining  114,978  privatea  and  non-commto- 
ed  o0c#rs. 

urine  the  ttane  of  exercise  of  the  landwekr.  98,940 
,  Including  9,966  oflkers,  and  336  medical  oOoers  of 
rms,  receive  pay,  and  cost  738.096  rix-dollars.  So 
the  estimate  ror  the  peace  establishment  gives  a  total 
•nditure  for  the  year  of  9.764,981.  exc.  a  small  sum  for 
i  money,  whkh  brings  the  total  to  9391,916  rix-dol- 
for  the  pay  of  the  whole  force.  The  expense  of  cloth, 
he  above  number  to  aetdown  at  1.497,371  rix-dollars. 
ie  Umdwekr  of  the  9nd  ban.  consisting  of  men  of 
32  to  39  yeara  of  age,  comprises  about  360/XIO  men. 
Is  called  out  In  case  of  war,  or  other  grave  drcum- 
re.  The  regular  army  and  1st  ban  of  the  Umd-' 
.  amounting  to  about  KO.OOO  men,  are  ready  to  act 
Hliately  ai^nst  an  enemy.  There  are  numerous 
utions,  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  for  military  educa- 
The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  have  the  oAcers 
instructed,  ana  equal  to  their  duties.  Their  iq»- 
menta  are  good.  The  condition  of  the  common 
^r  haa  aUo  been  vastly  improved.  He  to  seldom 
ct  to  corporal  puntohment ;  and  his  pay  and  rations 
been  nearly  doubled  since  1806.  Their  allowances, 
Jerins  tbe  cheapness  of  provtoions  in  Prussia,  place 
'ruasUui  soldiers  on  a  level,  in  point  of  comfort, 
thfMe  of  England  or  of  any  other  country.  No- 
,  In  lact,  la  omitted  that  seems  calculated  to  benefit 
my,  and  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people, 
s  system  Imposes,  no  doubt,  excessive  privations 
e  public.  But  when  established  there  was  a  gene- 
»nvlc(lon  that  it  was  indispensable;  and  Its  unl- 
ity,  amd  the  Impartiality  of  the  laws,  prevent  it  IVom 
felt  aa  a  peculiar  burden  by  any  particular  class. 
tttuttreMTt  however,  to  useAil  only  as  a  means  of  re- 
r  foreign  Invasion.  It  wants  hi  tbe  field  the  effl- 
of  regulsu-  troops,  and  the  interruption  given  to 
ry  wbea  tbe  2ftd  ban  is  called  out,  makes  it  for 
expenaWe  than  It  lesmg  to  be  {  whila  It  to  apt  to 


dlflbae  a  mlUtanrafgresaive  spirit  among  tbe  poptdatkm. 
But,  whatever  be  Us  demerits.  It  to,  at  all  events,  dear 
that  It  has  eompleUlif  natkmaiised  the  mrmjf  f  whidi 
must  be  always  actuated  by  the  sentiments  and  foelinn 
that  prevail  among  the  mass  of  the  people  from  whicfa 
it  to  taken,  and  to  wbidi  It  to  constantly  odng  returned. 
When,  therefore.  It  to  said  that  Prussia  to  a  **  military 
monarchy,**  It  to  necessanr  to  bear  In  mind  that  the 
army  is  not  composed  of  mercenary  troops,  but  of 
dtitens  serving  for  a  limited  period,  and  that  it  has  very 
little  analogy  mdeed  to  most  other  European  armies. 
(For  fbrtber  and  ample  Information  as  to  the  Prussian 
army,  see  the  excellent  Essay  of  the  Marquto  Caraman, 
8mr  rOrganismSion  MiUtaire  Me  Im  Prusse^  pasabn.) 

Prussia  has  no  ships  of  war. 

Rewenme  and  Expenditure.  —  The  followhig  to  the 
budget  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  for  1849  compared  with  1848.   [See  next  page.] 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  above  state- 
ment represents  only  tbe  nett  amount  of  revenue  after 
the  expenses  of  collection  are  deducted.  These  are  esti- 
mated at  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the 
direct  taxes,  and  at  from  10  to  19  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
duce of  those  that  are  Indirect.  It  will  also  be  observed, 
that  In  the  account  of  expenditure  nothing  to  set  down 
for  the  dvil  list,  or  for  the  support  of  the  monarch  and 
hto  court :  a  sura  of  9,600/)00  ddto.  is,  however,  especially 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  tax  on  cUsses  is  a  kind  of  poll-tax  Imposed  on  the 
Inhabs.  of  the  country  and  towns,  according  to  the  amount 
of  thdr  property,  and  the  pop.  of  the  tovms.  The 
tax  on  industry  or  trades  consists  of  the  sums  charged 
for  patents  or  licences  for  leave  to  carry  on  trades,  &c. 

National  Debt Frederick  the  Great  dfrcted  all  hit 

extraordinary  achievements  without  contractina  any  debt, 
and  left  at  his  death  a  large  sum  In  the  colnrs  of  the 
state.  Though  his  successors  were  not  so  economical, 
itlll,  at  the  breaking  oot  of  the  war  with  France,  Prussia 
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was  free  from  debt.  In  the  course  of  thai  contest  she 
was  compelled  to  horrow  pretty  large  suras,  which,  how. 
ever,  have  been  considerably  reduced  since  the  peace. 
The  public  debt  of  Prussia  amoimted,  in  18.M),  to 
1S7,1G0,273  rlx«doUars,  the  interest,  slnking-ftmd,  &c., 
purable  thereon  being  7,491,073  rix-dolUrs. 

Frowiitomjbr  tke  Poor.  —  The  question  as  to  the  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  has  only  become  of  Importance  sinee 
Che  abolition  of  Tassalage  in  1810.  PreTlously  to  that 
«poch  they  were  provided  for  by  their  lords.  At  present 
poor  persons,  or  those  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
•ave  a  l^al  claim  to  support.  But  it  is  rarely  necessary 
to  resort  to  compulsory  proceedings  to  enforce  this  claim, 
the  necessltotM  being  generally  provided  for  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  There  are  workhouses  in  roost  large 
towns.  That  of  Berlin  had,  in  1838,  an  average  pop.  of 
from  860  to  900  persons ;  which  cost  at  an  average  00  rix* 
dollars  a  year  each. 

Awd.  Dreu,  Dnenknu^  and  Babitt  qftke  Bulk  qf  the 
PeopU.  —  The  f(H>d,  dress,  diversions,  and  habits  of  the 
people  are  very  different  in  different  provs.    In  general, 

3 re  is  the  orolnary  bread-corn.  Aoout  half  a  century 
nee  the  consumptioD  was  estimated  at  from  6  to  6 
sehefltel  per  head,  but  now  it  is  not  more  than  3  schefliel ; 
the  defect  being  made  up  by  the  increased  consumption 
of  potatoes,  in  many  districts,  indeed,  potatoes  are  now 
almost  the  only  vegetable  food.  Besides  rye-bread  and 
potatoes,  the  petqple  tue  barley,  buck-wheat,  and  milk.  In 
the  Rhenish  provs.,  wheat  is  more  extensively  used  than 
in  the  other /provs.  The  wheat  cultivated  in  Prussia 
Proper  and  Posen  is  rather  for  sale  than  for  inland  con* 
sumption.  Beans  and  pease  are  extenslvelv  used  in  roost 
parts  of  the  monarchy.  Coffee,  mixed  with  chicory.  Is 
extensively  used ;'  and  on  Sundays  it  is  used  by  all 
classes ;  tea  is  iMit  little  used.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  has  ruildly  Increased:  and  now  amounts,  at  an 
average,  to  about  4  lbs.  per  individual,  notwithstanding 
the  substitution  of  honey  for  sugar  in  very  extensive 
districts.  The  consumption  of  butchers*  meat  is  con- 
siderable, principally  in  towns.  It  is  estimated  over  the 
whole  monarchy  at  fkt>m  36  to  37  lbs.  a  year  to  each  in- 
dividual. (Dieterid,  SUUitUscke  Ubers/ckt,  s.  S34.)  But 
in  the  towns  It  may  be  from  40  to  50  lbs.,  and  in  the 
country,  perhaps,  not  more  than  from  20  to  80  lbs.  In 
Berlin  the  consumption  of  iMitchers'  meat  exceeds  100 
lbs.  per  individual ;  and  this,  in  all  cases,  is  exclusive  of 
poultry,  fish,  and  game.  Game,  Indeed,  is  only  used  by 
the  richer  families ;  but  fish  is  an  ordinary  food  of  the 
peasantry  in  manv  districts.  Poultry,  espedaily  geese, 
are  largely  used  by  the  common  people  in  Pomerania 
There  u  also  no  want  of  butter  for  the  peasantry,  but  the 
consumption  of  cheese  is  greater. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  is 
quite  immense ;  ft  Is  less,  however,  in  tlie  Rhenish  provs., 
where  wine  is  extensively  used,  than  in  other  pturts  of 
the  monarchy.  Beer,  also,  is  an  ordinary  bever age,  and 
tlM  coosnmpooQ  Is  very  great.    The  cpnsunptioo  of  to- 


bacco Is  estimated  at  3|  lbs.  per  individual.  The 
mon  people  (males)  use.  In  winter,  a  woollen  great  coat^ 
and  in  summer,  a  linen  coat  Women  now  begin  to  \tm 
pretty  extensive  consumers  of  cotton  stufb ;  it  is  still, 
however,  customary  for  the  young  female  peasants  to 
prepare  stocks  of  linen  in  anticipation  of  their  marriage. 
Wooden  shoes  are  worn,  iMit  are  not  so  frequent  as  ia 
France  or  Ireland ;  and  in  bad  weather,  almost  every 
body  is  well  shod  with  leather  boots  and  shoes :  but  ia 
fine  weather,  the  common  people  often  go  barefoot. 
Silks  are  only  used  by  the  wealthier  dasses. 

It  is  usual  for  the  peasants  to  go  to  ehnrdi  regiilariy 
on  the  Sunday  forenoon  ;'and  it  is  customary  for  them 
to  spend  the  rvmOng  of  the  day  in  diversions  of  some 
sort  or  other,  frequently  in  the  ale-house,  and  in  Silesia 
in  dancing-parties.    Blost  little  towns  have  shoocing- 

f>laces ;  and  the  meetings  of  the  landwehr  for  exercise 
s  looked  forward  to  with  much  satisfaction.    (Compiled 
from  Official  Docutments  and  PrHtaU  b^fonnation.y 

PRUSSIA  (PROPER),  an  extensive  and  important 
prov .  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  divided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  East  or  Ducal  Pnissia,  and  W.  Prussia,  having 
N.  the  Baltic  E.  and  S.  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  prov. 
of  Posen,  and  W.  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.  Area, 
84.974  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1848,  3.499  423,  of  whom  1,791,542 
were  Protestnnts,  864,053  Catholics,  and  the  rest  Jews 
and  Memnonites.  It  is  divided  Into  four  regencies,  and 
57  circles.  Principal  towns,  Konlgsberg,  Dantsic,  Etb- 
ing.  Tilsit,  Marienwerder,  ft&  It  consists  prindpally  of 
an  Immense  plain,  traversed  by  the  Vistula,  Pregel,  Fas- 
sarge,  and  other  rivers,  and  interspersed  with  numeroos 
lakes  and  immense  forests.  Soil  various,  but  geoerally 
fertile,  particularlv  the  delu  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
country  watered  by  the  Nlemen.  Principal  products, 
wheat  and  other  sorts  of  com,  timber,  hemp,  and  flax, 
provisions,  wool,  ashes,  &c  Rye  is  morecttlttvated  than 
any  other  sort  of  grain ;  wheat  is  also  largdy  cultivated, 
but  more  for  exportation  than  for  Internal  consumptioo. 
rye  being  tbe  ordinary  bread  com.    Oats,  barley,  and 

Cias  are  also  raised ;  and  latterly  potatoes  have  been  ex- 
niively  cultivated.  Farming  implements  defective  and 
ill  constructed :  the  harrows  are  made  of  wood,  without 
any  Iron,  even  for  teeth.  With  the  exception  of  tiie 
crown  estates,  which  are  let  on  lease,  but  little  land  Is 
rented.  In  the  circles  of  Dantsic.  Blbing,  and  Marien- 
werder, good  land  fetches,  when  let,  firom  about  4s.  6tf. 
to  5s.  an  acre,  the  tenant  bearing  all  taxes.  But  in  other 
districts  the  rent  of  the  cultivated  land  does  not  exceed 
troxa  Is.  adl  to  2s.  G(f.  an  acre.  The  wages  of  farm  labour 
vary  in  summer  Arom  Ad.  to  8tf.,  and  In  winter  from  3dL 
to  Sa.,  without  food ;  but  with  a  cottage  free,  or  at  a  low 
rent,  a  garden,  and  pasture  for  a  cow.  In  harvest  tbe 
wages  are  a  good  deal  higher.  The  peasantry  live  tai 
wooden  or  cUqr  cottages,  with  but  few  liaurles,  prtai- 
cipally  on  potatoes,  rye  bread,  and  milk,  rardy  tasting 
animal  food,  but  drinking  great  quantities  of  spirits  ana 
beer.    Unen,  tnm  flax  of  their  own  growth,  and  wool 
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PUNJAB  (THEl  (counlrj  of  Ihc  Jlw 
AnvTi),  or  LAHOHE  ■  Briiiifa  Irrritor* 
of  N.  W.  Hindtuun,  bet<r«n  itac  autfa  (ixl  3Jtb 
degL  N.,  and  Ihe  Toth  and  TSth  den.  £.  loog., 
comprliins  Uii'  counlry  bulinrvfti  i£e  Indui  uo 
ih«  >4.  WT,  th*  Himin.)aya  mounuini  on  Ihe 
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irianoulHr  ibipr,  iu  ipei  being  at  the  S.  W.  ei. 

teTTitori'ei,  N.E.  Thibet  ard  I.adahb,  and  S.W, 
Hindoitan.  It  deri*«  <la  oamo  rrom  iia  brine 
watered  by  the  5  areat  aimi  of  t]ie  Indui,  via., 
Ihe  Jhjtum,  di  lt,hul  (an.  H^dvp^i);  Iha 
Chenab  (m.  Aawiia);  the  Raiee  (an.  fly. 
draata),  and  the  Sutlidgt  («ii.  Buaulrui), 
ibutarr,  the  beat  (an.  jfy/Jiaiii). 
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ipenoed  viihin 
*"=  wu.njji  auu  Buca  ja  Lue  number  of  boneBi 
thai  giam,  bajree,  and  other  gnina  reared  in 
a  dry  Mil,  are  imported.  Uice  li  eiuberantl; 
pruduced  under  the  mouniaina;  but  It  li  not  a 
diet  which  lulu  ihj  iwlate  of  the  people.  The 
thrive!  luiurianily,  and  lugar  li  nunufac- 
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the  most  MCfhaiine  fluid,  and  it  pefe^md  to 
the  thicker  cauea  of  India.  Indigo  la  reared 
E.  uf  I.ahore,  and  eiponed  to  the  Hoham- 
medan  couetriea  wntwatd.  A  ealuable  oil  ia 
extracted  from  the  fln^u,  or  Kaamun)  plant, 
and  lued  tiotb  for  the  lamp  and  culinary  pur. 
poaea.  Ktculent  tegetablea,  aui'h  aa  lumlM, 
carrota.  &c..  are  produced  eierywhere;  and 
moat  of  the  viaei  and  rruil-treei  common  u 


climate  ia  dm  t<ry  faTourable 
•brubi  it  ii  produced  In  ihe  ■< 
the  Sulledge  and  Beat  riien; 
impoiled  fiooi  the  dry  couutry  8. 
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hare  been  very  imperfectW  explored.  A  range 
of  hilUi  extending  from  the  Indug  to  the  Hy- 
daspes,  formed  entireljL  of  rock-uUtt  furnishes 
an  inexhaustible  supply,  and,  being  a  close  mo- 
nopoly, contributes  to  enrich  the  ruler.  Jt  is 
in  general  use  throughout  the  country,  and 
most  extensively  exported,  till  it  meets  the  salt 
of  the  ^tombre  lake  in  Rajpootana  and  the 
Company's  territories.  Tliere  is  another  de- 
posit of  salt  on  the  verge  of  the  mountains 
towards  Mundi,  but  of  an  inferior  description. 
In  the  same  vicinity,  it  is  said,  some  mines 
of  coal  have  been  discovered;  and  there  are 
also  extensive  mines  of  iron.  The  salt  range, 
and  the  other  high  lands,  yield  alum  and  sulphur ; 
and  nitre  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  from 
the  plains."  {Bokhara,  ic,  lii.  316— SS2.) 
The  climate  in  the  N.,  though  hot  in  summer, 
is  as  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  France  and 
central  Europe,  and  is  never  sufficiently  warm  to 
mature  the  most -valuable  products  of  Hindostan. 
Rice  is  grown  in  the  valleys,  but  in  limited 
quantities,  the  usual  food  of  the  pop.  being  wheat 
or  peas,  made  into  a  thick  soup ;  and  according 
to  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  {ParL  Rep.  on  India,  1840), 
the  Punjab  does  not  produce  sufficient  susar  for 
its  own  consumption,  but  imports  it  from  British 
Indis.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  travelled  both 
in  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  this  country,  states  that 
not  one  third  part  of  the  surface  seen  by  him  was 
under  tillage;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
correctneM  m  his  statement,  that,  except  near  the  rivers, 
no  part  of  the  Punjab  wUl  bear  a  comparison  for  produc* 
tireness  with  Hindostan.    (Elpkinstane^s  CatUmt,  i.  100.) 

The  plains,  which  are  diagonallv  intersected  by  so 
many  rivers,  might  be  successfully  irrigated  bj  canals ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  some,  and  the  remains 
of  many  others,  the  work  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 
The  country  abounds  in  cattle  and  horses,  though  the 
former  be  small  and  Hl-condltloned,  and  no  attention 
be  paid  to  the  breed  of  either.  The  salt  mines,  which 
were  opened  at  a  very  early  date,  are  one  of  the  most 
productive  sources  of  revenue.  Burnes  states  that  they 
yield  about  800,000  maunds  a  year.  The  salt  was  sold  at 
S  rupees  the  maund,  or  at  a  third  part  of  the  price  of 
that  of  Bengal ;  but  the  profit  to  the  government 
amounted  notwtuistanding  to  1,100  per  cent.  1  {Brnma.) 
The  remainder  of  the  public  revenue,  which  amounted  to 
about  S|  crorea  nip.,  was  principally  derived  from  exor. 
bitant  taxes  on  land  and  agrlcultunl  stock.  Moorcroll 
mentions  a  peculiar  method  of  assessing  the  land  tax, 
adopted,  In  his  time,  between  the  Beas  and  Sutledie,  bj  a 
collector  who  had  been  chief  financial  minister  to  RtuOeM 
Singh.  *'  A  given  quantity  of  earth  was  put  into  a  fine 
muslin  sieve,  and  washed  with  water  until  all  the  mould 
was  carried  through,  and  nothing  but  the  sand  left,  and, 
according  to  its  proportion  to  the  whole,  a  deduction  was 
made  fram  the  assessment.  Four  rupees  for  %  beg^  was 
the  fixed  rate  for  the  rich  soU ;  8  If  it  contained  (me  fourth 
of  sand ;  S  if  it  had  a  half  j  and  1  where  the  sand  was 
three  fourths  the  quantity.  The  general  character  of 
the  soil  of  the  Punjab,  composed  dilefly  of  mould  and 
■and,  renders  this  mode  of  appreciating  its  assessment 
more  correct  than  might  be  supposed,  and  It  was,  at  any 
rate,  preferable  to  the  old  pLui  of  assessing  the  land 
accoroing  to  the  estimated  out-turn  ef  the  standing 
crops.*'  {.Moorcrqifs  Trav.  m  the  Himalawu,  vol.  i. 
p.  ISl.) 

As  respects  the  commerce  of  the  Punjab,  the  staple 
commodides  are  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  which  rcAch 
India  and  Europe  whoUy  through  this  channeL  The 
annual  revenue  m>m  the  shawl  manu&Mture,  exclusive 
of  every  expense,  is  rated  at  18  lacs  of  rupees,  though,  from 
ftands  of  all  kinds,  this  sum  greatly  exceeds  the  amount 
that  actually  reaches  the  treasury.  It  Is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  silxworm  is  unknown  in  the  Puniab,  though  the 
silks  of  the  Immediately  adjacent  state  of  Blooltan  have 
a  high  reputation  in  India.  The  natives  in  the  E.  of  the 
Fusjab  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  their 
looms  furnish  white  cloth  at  from  \xo\  rupee  a  yard, 
which,  though  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  of  British 
manuucture,  is  stronger  ana  more  durable.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  foreign  copper,  brass,  tin,  and 
lead ;  all  kinds  of  British  hardware  and  woollens  are  much 
prised.  There  is  a  considerable  importation  of  European 
articles ;  and  British  chintses  have  wholly  superseded 
those  of  Mooltan. 

The  Punjab  Is  interesting  to  the  clMsicsl  sdiolar, 
fktna  lU  befaig  the  theatre  of  Akxaader  the  Great's 
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Indian  victories.    Mr.  Elphinstone  suppoies  the  .«««. 
of  the  defeat   of   Poms   to  have  been   at  Jelahioor, 
on  the  Hydaspes,  while,  according  to  Bumea,  it  wu 
most  ifrobably  at  Jelum,  about  S5  m.  higher  up  the 
river.   Burnes  imagines  he  has  discovered  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jkrlum,aboat  lat.8y>40'  N^  long.73P40'B^ 
the  sites  of  Nfcosa  (victory  town),  built  hf  ^exander  at 
the  point  where  he  crossed  the  Hydaspes,  and  of  Booa- 
phalla,  boilt  in  commemoration  of  his  fisvourite  horse, 
Bucephalus,  which  expired  in  this  regioa.     iMi^fbrd, 
vlll.  200.)    Barnes  Joins  Major  Wilford  in  identifying  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  tope  of  Manlkyala,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  with  the  site  of  the 
anc.  Taxila.    There  are,  however,  very  few  Greek  re> 
mains  in  the  Punjab ;  and  the  statements  of  the  historians 
of  Alexander,  as  to  the  places  where  the  great  events  in 
his  Indian  expedition  occurred,  are  fiur  too  indistinct  to 
aUow  of  any  certain  conclusions  being  deduced  fhxa 
them.    The  Sikhs,  now  the  rulhig  race  in  this  quarter, 
origfaiated  as  a  Hhidoo  sect,  about  the  middle  of  tne  15th 
century,  and  remained  in  a  turbulent  feudal  coodidoa 
till  early  in  the  present  oentunr.    A  boat  that  period, 
Runieet  Singh,  having  subdued  the  other  Sikh  chieftains, 
established  a  despotism ;  which,  tho«|^  far  behind  the 
governments  of  Europe,  was  yet  fkr  in  advance  of  most 
native  governments  in  the  East.     He  maintained  an 
army  of  about  25,000  regular  infiantiy,  drilled  as  Eu- 
ropeans, 5,000  regular  cavalry  and  artUlery,  and.  perhaps, 
50,000  inregular  horsemen.  His  government  was  vigoroiu, 
without  bMDg  either  cruel  or  unnecessarily  severe.   After 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1839,  and  the  aasassinatioa 
of  his  son  and  successor,  the  country  became  a  prey  to 
all  sorU  of  anarchy.     At  length,  in  1845,  the  several 
chlefi  so  lar  composed  their  diiTereoces,  as  to  tovade  the 
British  territories  with  a  powerful  and  weB-appolDted 
aimy:  but  being  defeated  in  a  series  of  engagements, 
concluding. with  the  l>attie  of  Sobraon,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  them  in  1846.    They  appear,  however,  to 
have  entered  Into  this  treaty  ratner  to  gain  time  than 
with  any  other  ohiect,  and,  In  1848,  they  again  atta^cd 
the  British.    On  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  they 
displayed  the  greatest  bravery,  and  the  contest  with  theaa 
was  most  severe ;  but  being  completely  defeated  and  dis- 
persed in  the  battle  of  Goojerat,  the  country  was  finally 
occupied  by  our  troops,  and  incorporated  with '  oor 
territories.  In  1849. 

PUTIWL, or  POUTiyL,atown«f  European  Russia, 

Stv.  Koursk,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Seim,  a  tributary  of  tha 
niepr,  100  m.  W.S.W.  Koursk.    Pop.,  9,000. 

PUTNEY,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co.  Sorrav, 
on  the  Thames,  4  m.  W.S.W.  Hyde  ^rk  corner.  Ar^ 
of  par.  2,880  acres ;  pop.  of  do.,  in  1841^  4,864.  The 
village,  which  is  well  built,  and  has  numerous  bouses 
occupied  by  parties  who  mostlypresecute  their  business 
in  London,  Is  connected  with  Fnlham,  on  tl)e  oppoeita 
bank  of  the  river,  by  a  wooden  bridge  erected  in  1729.  The 
par.  church,  of  an  andent  date,  was  In  great  part  rebcdit 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.:  here,alse,  is  a  place  of  worship 
for  dissenters,  an  endowed  schoiri  for  the  sons  of  water- 
men, and  2  national  schools.  Putney  is  a  station  on 
the  railway  fVom  Waterloo  bridge  to  Richmond ;  and  It 
has  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  dty  by  means  of 
steamers. 

A  oollegB  was  lately  established,  in  a  fine  sItaatioD 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  little  to  the  B.  of  the 
village,  for  the  education  of  dvll  englne^s.  The  In- 
struction in  It  is  good;  it  is  well  attended;  and  It  to 
well  and  economically  conducted. 

The  greatest  of  English  historians,  the  Olustrioas 
author  of  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Bmpira,'* 
first  saw  the  light  at  Putney,  on  the  97th  AprU,  ITIT. 

PUY  (LB)  (an  Reveuio  and  >MM),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Haute- Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Borne,  here  crossed  l>y  a  bridge  of  8  arches,  Mm.  a  W. 
St.  Etienne.  Fop.,  Id  1846, 181523.  It  stands  on  a  steep 
acclivity,  and  has,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  s  ptctor- 
esque  appearance ;  but,  in  reality,  it  Is  Ul-built,  and  the 
streets,  which  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved  wkh 
smooth  pieces  of  lava,  are  frequently  iropracticahle  Ibr 
vehicles  of  any  kind,  and  even  dangerous  lor  fnnf  psason 
gers.  Lately,  however,  the  commerce  of  Le  Pny  has  re- 
vived, and  the  town  has  been  a  good  deal  improved.  The 
cathedral,  in  a  very  conspicuous  situation,  a  Gothic  strac* 
tare  of  the  10th  century,  tias  a  richly  ornamented  altar, 
on  which  is  a  statue  of  ttie  Virgin  brought  by  Louis  IX. 
(St.  Louis)  tnaa  Egypt,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
city  in  1254,  on  his  return  flrom  his  unfortunate  expedl* 
tion  to  that  country.  Adjacent  to  the  town  is  a  very  sin. 
gular  needle-shaped  rock,  about  800  ft.  In  height,  on  the 
summit  of  which  another  church  Is  erected.  Among  the 
other  public  huildlncs  are  the  prefecture,  a  handsome 
new  edifice;  a  public  library,  with  AlOOO  vols. ;  town- 
hall,  bishop's  palace,  seminary,  college,  tiaU  of  the  trlbonid 
of  commerce,  2  hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatre.  LePiiy 
has  a  tribunal  of  original  lurisdlctioo,  a  ^'h—Wr  oC 
nanuflKtures,  a  commerdsl  college,  normal  school,  a 
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PYRENEES. 

ttra  CaithaghiUnt  and  Romana.  Indeed,  there  are  the  | 
remains  of  300  or  400  deeerted  minee  in  diflbrent  part*  of 
the  Pjrreoees,  tome  of  which  are  said  to  be  rerj  rich. 
The  veins  of  marble  are  numerous  and  valuable,  one  of 
them,  a  white  marble,  being  equal,  in  parity  and  close- 
ness of  texture,  to  that  of  Carrara. 

The  flora  of  the  Pjrrenees  comprises  the  rhododendra, 
the  alpine  rose,  and  a  larm  variety  of  plants  common  to 
high  elevations ;  the  prindpal  forest  trees  being  the  box, 
fir,  pine,  and,  in  lower  situations,  the  deciduous  oak.  The 
fiinna  comprises  the  ixxard,  a  species  of  chamois,  the 
wolf,  and  the  bear;  with  a  variety  of  birds,  many  of 
which  are  migratory. 

The  Pyrenees  give  rise  to  nomeroos  rivers.  Those  on 
the  N.  side  oomurise  the  Adour  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Pau,  Oleron,  Seison,  Nive,  ftc. :  the  Garonne,  with  the 
Gers,  Arrldge,  and  others  of  its  affluents,  all  sending 
their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay :  and  the  Aude,  the 
Tet,  and  the  Tech,  fklllng  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
rivers  descending  ttcm  the  S.  slope  are  mostly  tributaries 
of  the  Ebro,  the  principal  being  the  Arragon,  Gallego, 
Cinca,  and  Segre,  all  of  which  have  numerous  branches ; 
the  otner  rivers  of  this  slope  are  the  Ter  and  the  Lobregat, 
the  latter  flowing  into  the  sea  dose  to  Barcelona. 

With  respect  to  the  scenery  of  the  Pirrenees,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Inglfs  observes,  that 
each  has  its  peculiar  charms,  but  that  scenes  of  savage 
sublimity  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  Switzerland 
than  in  the  P}'renees;  the  N.  lat.  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  gresiter  slae  of  its  rivers  and  lakes,  adding  to 
its  features  of  wild  grandeur.  The  Pyrenees,  however, 
appear  to  exceed  the  Alps  in  devatlon,  owing  to  the  much 
lower  level  of  the  valleys,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Switterland,  some  of  which  are  nearly  4,000  ft.  high, 
while  those  of  S.W.  France  scarcely  exceed  S,000ft. 
The  presence  of  oaks,  also,  in  the  forests,  clothing  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  gives  a  beauty  to  the  Pyrenees 
which  is  wholly  absent  on  the  fir-covered  steeps  of  the 
Alps.  But,  however  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice, 
these  valleys  will  probably  never  become  the  frequent 
resort  of  the  tourist,  because  access  to  them  is  extremely 
dUBcult.  and  the  accommodation  for  travellers  worse 
than  indiflbrent ;  while  Switserland,  accessible  in  several 
directioos  by  good  roads,  is  visited  not  only  on  its  own 
account|but  because  it  bthe  high  road  to  Italy.  {IngWt 
Steitx.t  Fi-ttHeet  and  Pyreneet^  p.  843-6. ) 

The  mountaineers  of  the  iSrenees  are  shepherds,  and 
imall  nroprietors  both  of  lend  and  cattle  ;  but  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  nutritious  vegetation,  their  condition  as 
graziers  is  nr  inferior  to  that  of  their  brothers  of  the 
Alps.  They  are  patient  and  industrious,  though  seldom 
raised  above  want;  besides  which,  they  are  in  every 
thing,  but  especially  in  food  and  clothing,  more  simple 
and  primitive  than  the  Alpine  mountaineers,  than  whom, 
however,  they  are  unquestionably  handsomer  and  more 
vigorous.  Tlieir  food  usually  consists  of  rye  or  barley 
bread  and  paste,  made  from  Indian  com,  with,  occasion- 
ally, salted  kid^s  flesh  and  pork.  Mr.  Inglis  speaks 
farourablv  of  th^  character  for  kindness  and  generodty ; 
adding,  also,  that  "crime  of  every  description  is  rare  In 
the  Pyrenees,  theft  very  unfrequent,  and  murder  alto- 
gether unknown.**  (P.  949.)  On  these  mountains  is 
found  the  extraordinary  race  of  people,  called  Cagoti^ 
distinguished  by  their  sallow  and  unhealthy  counte- 
nances, stupid  expression,  want  of  rigour,  rdaxed  ap- 
pearance, imperfect  articulation,  disposition  to  goitres, 
and  inferior  share  of  mental  capisdty.  They  live  in  the 
most  retired  vallevs,  secluded  fh>m  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing intercourse  wltk  the  rest  of  the  inhabs.,  by  whom  they 
are  looked  upon  as  a  degraded  r»oe:  and  though  they 
are  not  persecuted,  enslaved,  and  debarred  the  pnvileaes 
of  religion  as  formerly,  they  are  **  still  a  separate  fkmfly, 
itiU  outcasts ;  a  peofne  having  evidently  no  kindred  with 
those  who  live  around  them.  iMit  the  remnant  of  a  diflbrent 
and  more  andent  fkmlly.'^  The  origin  of  this  curious 
race  Is  hidden  in  obscnri^ ;  Irat  M.  Ramond  and  others 
conceive  them  to  Im  the  miserable  remains  of  the  Ger^ 
manic  conquerors  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

The  Pyrenees,  which  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Ilsf^ni,  are  connected  with 
many  Important  historical  events.  Hannibal  crossed 
them  on  his  wqr  to  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  most  probably  by  the  pau  of  Partus,  near 
the  B.  end  of  the  dudn.  Julius  Casar  also  traversed 
them  with  his  army,  when  marching  into  Spain  ai^dnst 
Pompey.  Charlemagne  carried  hU  victorious  arms  over 
tiiese  mountains,  and;  added  Spain  to  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  led  his  army  over 
one  of  the  western  passes,  when  lighting  in  defence  of 
Peter  the  Cmd  against  Henry  of  Trastamare ;  and  these 
mountains  have  obtained  a  more  recent  cdebri^  (hmi 
having  been  the  scene  of  several  obstinate  struggles  be- 
tween the  French  and  Knglish  at  the  dose  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  result  of  which  set  In  a  strlkingpoint  of 
view  the  great  military  talenu  of  the  Duke  of  wdling. 
ton.  (La  PyrinSc»t  par  CAaaume^nf,  p.  9— 4S. ;  Fa- 
ia$$m,  Hi$Mr$  Nai.  da  Pgrtnfa,  2  vols,  passim ;  Bncyel, 
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Mefrep.,  art.  Ppremea,  bg  the  Rtw.  G,  C 
liiUano.  IngUt,  A«.  ... 

PYRENEES  (BASSES),  a  fhxitier  dap. of 
reg.  S.W.,  formerly  comprised  hi  Gaseony, 
iSvarre ;  between  lat.  4S0  47'  and  43^  36^  N..  long.  4P 
and  P  48'  W.,  having  N.  Landes,  B.  Hautes-Pyrcaeca, 
S.  and  W.  SpaUi,  and  N.W.  the  Bay  oC  Biscay,  on 
it  has  a  coast-line  of  about  85  m.  Area,  74S.490 
Pop.,  in  1846,  4A733S.  The  Pyrenees  bound  thto  dcp. 
on  the  S. ;  their  highest  point  in  this  part  of  the  range. 
the  Pic  du  Midi,  being  9,M6  ft  in  hdffht.  Their  rami- 
fications cover  the  greater  part  of  the  dep.,  which  Is 
traversed  by  the  rivers  Gave  de  Pao,  CHeran,  Bid. 
oute,  Kidve,  ftc.,  tributaries  of  the  Adour,  and  fiowteg 
N.W.  Small  lakes,  mhieral  springs,  ftc.  are  rerj  na* 
merous.  Except  on  the  mountains,  the  dinute  is  tem- 
perate and  hedthy ;  the  soil  In  the  lower  parts  of  dba 
countrr  is  very  fertile,  while  the  mountain  sides  are 
covered  with  fine  pastures  and  forests,  which  maintatn 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs.  In  1834, 166,213  bee- 
tares  of  the  surface  was  said  to  be  arable,  e6,lB4  In  arti. 
fidal  meadows,  S3,17ft  In  vtateyards,  130,178  in  woods,  smd 
340,738  occupied  with  natural  pastures,  heaths,  waste*, 
ftc.  (Prendk  QfficM  TaUa.)  **  Between  BetharMa 
and  Pau,  the  couhtry  is  beautUbl.  We  are  Uaweisina 
the  rich  vales  of  Beam,  every  inch  of  land  Is  cultivate^ 
and  the  road  Is  a  constant  succession  of  Tillages  sod 
houses.  The  prindpal  prodocu  of  this  coontry  are  lhiit» 
wine,  and  Indian  com,  all  of  "which  grow  In 
faction.    It  is  In  this  district  that  the  pnmea  so  w 

Srixed  hi  England  are  grown  and  prepared;  and  ert  . 
escription  of  fruit  that  Is  produced  In  the  lower  parts  of 
Beam  Is  excellent  oC  ita  kind.  Here,  too,  we  ind  tlw 
vine,  not  as  it  is  found  in  the  other  parts  of  Franeew  ssi 
insicpaiflcant  shrali,  covering  tlie  aodhrities,  and  possess 
ing  not  much  greater  beauty  than  a  potato-field ;  bui 
trained  flrom  tree  to  tree,  as  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  te 
the  Tyrol  This  district,  excepthic  the  valleys  of  the 
I^rrenees,  is  certainly  the  most  beautifiil  part  orPraDee.** 
(/iiyMr'«5iptorrl«Mf,i^,p.308.)  Agriculture  Is,  however, 
in  a  very  badiward  state:  by  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
singuUr  contradiction,  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  cultivated, 
while  the  plains,  which,  it  may  be  presvmed,  would  be 
much  more  productive,  are  left  waste  or  In  pasture ;  and 
the  com  Is  tnsuflldent  for  the  home  supiOv.  Malse 
and  wheat  are  the  grains  prindpally  cnklvated ;  ftax  asid 
hemp  are,  also,  raised  in  large  quantities.  The  prodooe 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  about  300,000  hectoUtrea  a  year. 
of  whidi  about  |  part  Is  consumed  by  the  Inhaba. ;  sosaa 
growths,  particularly  those  of  Juran^on,  near  Pan,'  era 
of  a  superior  quallinr.  In  1830^  there  were  estimated  to 
be  nearly  117,000  head  of  cattle  In  the  dep.,  and  464,M0 
sheep,  the  produce  of  wool  being  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  1,000,000  kUogr.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  stud  at  Pau:  a  great  many 
mules  are  bred  for  export  Into  Spain.  The  hogs  ftimisk 
the  hams  so  well  knovro  under  oie  name  ctimmbomde 
Batfcmme.  In  183&.  of  94^88  properties  sul^ect  to  tlM 
ComtHbmtAm  Jbneiire,  47,068  were  assessed  at  less  than 
ft  fr.,  while  14  only  were  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards. 
Copper,  Iron,  sulphur,  cobalt,  slate,  marble,  and  granite* 
are  among  tne  mineral  proaucts ;  and  nAin^  industiy 
is  carried  (m  up<m  a  pret^  extensive  scale.  The  rnann- 
fjKtures  comprise  wooUoi  and  linen  stuflk  andyam,  prii^ 
ed  handken&eb  (caUed  immekoin  de  Beamy,  leather, 
hardware,  earthenware,  paper,  chocolate,  brandy,  ite.  ; 
and  the  dep.  frumlshes  supplies  of  planks,  with  cordage, 
ftc,  for  the  dock-yard  at  Bayonne.  The  value  of  tiw 
eattle,  wine,  hams,  salted  geese,  Jtc^  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  contraband  to  Spatai,  Is  estimated  at 
4,000,000  fr.  a  year,  and  that  of  the  exports  to  other  paru 
of  France  at  about  ZfiOOMO  fr.  Basses-Pyrenees  la 
divided  into  ft  arronds.  <  dilef  towns.  Pan,  the  cap^  Bay- 
(mne,  Mauleon,  Oleron,  and  Orthei .  It  sends  A  mems. 
to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Registered  electors  In  I63I-S,  1,106. 
Total  public  revenue  hi  1881.8,  7358,744/.  (JShwe*  wt. 
BoBta-FyHnta  i  Diet,  Gtcg.j  Fteneh  Qifleiai  fdUas 


TRENBBS  (HAVTBS),  aflrontierdeaerFrsi 
reg.  S.W.,  formerly  induded  In  Gasoony,  between  lat 
480  4y  and  430  SB*  N.,  and  iqq,.  «k  W.  and  Sft*  B..  hcv- 
Ing  N.  Gers,  B.  lUute  Garonne,  W.  Basses-Pyrtetes. 
and  S.  Spain,  the  ridge  of  the  roenees  forming  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  fchigdoms.  Area,4U,790 
hectares.  Pop.,  hi  1846, 8913U7^nthfai  the  Umita  of 
this  dep.  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of  re- 
sort and  objects  of  curiosi^  In  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  baths 
of  Bareges,  Bagnftrea.  and  Canterets,  the  valley  of  Gava- 
rine,  Brecke  de  Rptamd,  Jtc  By  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  surfoce  b  covered  with  ramffloatlons  m  the  Pyrenees, 
among  which  tlie  Gave  de  Pan,  Gers,  Adour,  tte^  take 
their  rise.  Small  lalMS  are  very  numerous  In  the  mean- 
tains.  In  1884,  of  the  surfoce  of  the  dep.  M,l»hectarei 
were  estimated  to  be  arable,  44  J76  in  meadows,  IftJ88  in 
vineyards,  84,611  hi  woods,  and  173,879  hi  heatlisu  wastes, 
ftc.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  mod  soil  In  tliie 
than  in  the  neighboorlnf  diBp.of  the  Basea-Pitr^n^etif 
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QUEBEC. 


•banict*  bittitute  ««•  «stabH»hcd  In  I8S0;  md  it  bai 
Biimerou*  benerolrnt  atcociaUont.  The  city  public 
Hbrary,  though  not  Tery  extensive,  is  said  to  be  well 
•elected,  and  to  contain  a  great  varietj  of  standard  works. 
The  garrison,  also,  has  a  good  library.  Several  news- 
papers are  published  In  the  city. 

Though  not  a  manufacturing  town,  Quebec  basTarloos 
dUtlUeries,  breweries,  with  tobacco,  soap,  aod  candle 
works ;  and  numbers  of  fine  ships  have  been  launched 
from  its  yards.  It  has  two  or  three  l>anks,  and  a  saTings' 
bank.  The  markets  are  well  stocked  with  most  lorts 
of  produce  ;  but  good  fish  is  rather  scarce  and  dear. 

The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  good  and  healthy. 
Is  in  extremes.  In  summer  the  heat  is  equal  to  that  of 
Naples,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Moscow.  This  iuequality  occasions  a  corresponding  dif- 
fbrenee  in  the  modes  of  life  during  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  winter  travelling  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  sledges  and  carrioles.  In  the  same  way  as  In  Russia. 
The  first  view  of  Quebec  In  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
Is  striking  In  the  extreme ;  and  there  Is  a  magnificent 
prospect  from  the  citadel  on  Cape  Diamond. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  pop.  being  of  French  extraction, 
the  French  language,  which  is  still  spoken  in  some  of  the 
best  circles  with  great  propriety,  and  the  R.  Catholic  re- 
ligion, predominate.  Society  is  here  more  polished  and 
refined  than  In  any  other  town  of  British  America }  and 
the  higher  provincial  gentry  of  French  descent  are  dis- 
tlnguisned  by  the  courteousness  and  urbanity  of  their 
manner.  But,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  seductive 
example  (rf  the  mimic  court  estaUlsned  amongst  them, 
M  classes  are  much  given  to  show,  and  generally  Indulge 
In  expenses  beyond  tnelr  means.  Hence  Quebec  is  very 
•upensive ;  and  owing  to  the  Jealousies  that  exist,  and 
the  violence  of  provincial  politics,  society  Is  split  into 
dlflbrent  parttas.  Great  attention  is,  also,  paid  to  eti- 
quette; and  those  admitted  to  the  governor-general's 
parties  rarely  associate  with  tho6«  who  do  not  eqjoy  that 
bonour. 

Vessds  of  the  very  largest  burden  arrive  at  Quebec. 
Its  harbour  or  bssin,  between  the  city  and  the  Island  of 
Vew  Orleans,  is  of  great  extent,  having  in  general  about 
S8  fkthoms  water,  the  tide  rising  trcm  16  to  18  ft.  at 
neaps,  and  from  S6  to  80  ft.  at  springs.  Ships  lie  along- 
side the  wharfs  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  are  ex- 
tensive flats  between  the  lower  town  and  the  St.  Charles, 
where  wet  docks  might  be  easily  constructed. 

The  trade  of  the  city  is  very  extensive.  It  engrosses, 
with  Montreal,  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  prov.  with 
the  mother  country,  the  W.  Indies,  ftc.  Great  numbers  of 
emigrants  leave  this  country  for  Canada ;  but  the  larger 
number  sulMeouently  re-eralgrate  to  the  U.  States.  (See 
art.  Canada,  1.  618.)  It  has  a  regular  Intercourse,  by 
means  of  steamers,  with  Montreal, and  other  ports  higher 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  Halifkx,  and  other  ports 
on  the  Atlantic.  Still,  however.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the 
trade  with  Canada  and  Quebec  is.  In  a  considerable 
degree,  forced  and  (kctitious,  and  is  not  a  source  of  profit, 
but  the  reverse.    It  is  in  fact,  as  has  been  already  shown 

it.  S22.),  mainly  a  consequenceof  the  high  discriminating 
uties  laid  in  our  ports  on  timber  fhMn  the  N.  of  Europe. 
But  for  this  preposterous  arrangement,  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Quebec  would  be  extremely  unim- 
portant. Of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  troti\  Canada, 
timber  makes  two  thirds,  the  only  otner  articles  of  any 
importance  being  fVirs  and  ashes.  The  com  and  flour 
exported  from  Quebec  is  not  the  growth  of  the  prov.,  but 
of  the  U.  States.  The  prindpaTarticles  of  import  into 
Canada  consist  of  com,  cottons,  woollens,  silk,  and  other 
manufactured  goods  ;  glass  ware,  spirits  and  wines,  iron 
and  hardware,  sugar  and  tea,  Ac.  The  total  value  of 
the  imports  into  Canada  (of  which,  however,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  goes  to  Montreal)  in  1848  amounted  to 
2^107,164/.  currency  (34«.  4d.cur.  mMs.  star.).  Declared 
value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to 
Canada  hi  1849, 1,384331/. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  bear  In  mind,  that  little 
more  than  half  the  Imports  are  paid  for  by  the  exports ; 
they  are.  in  fact,  principally  paid  for  bj  the  treasury  at 
home,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  means  sent  out  by 
England  to  pay  the  troops  and  meet  the  other  heavy  ex- 
penses she  has  to  incur  in  the  preservation  of  this  most 
unprofitable  colony. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessds  and  their  Tonnage, 
which  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Qtiebec  Inc.  those  bound 
for  Montreal,  fh>m  Sea,  and  the  Number  of  Passengers 
that  came  by  them,  from  1846  to  1850,  inc. 
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Ymn. 

VMMto. 

T«. 

Pwmmnmu 

1646-       -       .       - 

1847-  -       -       - 

1848-  .       .       . 

1849-  .       .       . 

1850-  •       -       - 

1.446 
I.17S 
1,044 

1.479 

578,104 
474.545 
416.966 
4SIJ059 
494.191 

31,753 
97.S61 
16,161 
86.494 
91.191 

QUEENBOROUGH. 

W6re  foreign,  vis*,  46  NorwegiMi,  94 
19  Prasslan,  9  Russian,  9  Portugoasi 
Swedish,  and  I  Dutch. 

During  the  year,  1.064  vasseto  cleirad  at  Um  port 
Quebec  i  they  were  almoat  exclusively  eaploycd  ta  I 
export  of  tiinber,  and  were  nearly  all  of  laiie 

Valua  of  Bxport8  from  Qnabec  asid  MoatraaL 


Ymn. 

OmIm. 

Mttrwi. 

TMalOansw^ 

1841 
1841 
1849 
1844 
1845 
1846 

1848 

£        4.  4. 
1.717,716  IS  1 
991,489    8  9 
1.367.6ftl  17  5 
1,488,848  17  9 
1,056.&U     1  1 
1.86M56  18  A 
1,831.999  IS  0 
1.S57.316    6  1 

M          4.    d. 
700/)70    1    9 
718.718  14    9 
888.199     1     0 
754.181     1    8 
710.797    7    6 
658.336    6    8 
848,961  18  10 
991M1     S    0 

M           aw    4. 

1,417J«6  17  10 
1,710.119     9    « 
1.755.8«>  JS    9 
tJHlfim    0    9 
1.777,6a     8    9 
9.9MJ96     9     1 
1,680^891  11  10 
1.749,167  11     1 

Valhe  of  Imports  at  Quebec  and  MontreaL 
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QlMlWO. 

MmMwI. 

Ttrt  Cmimu. 

£          4,4. 

S              4.     d. 

M          •.  4. 

1841 

•17.916  14    8 

1/)68.IS6  17  10 

9,166,091  It  1 

1H41 

ll«,«69  19  11 

tj0tl,lO6  11     1 

M97.776     9  0 

1843 

4m,rt7     5    0 

1.189.571     1     S 

1.691.796     6  9 

1844 

65^H68  15     8 

1,475,084     S    8 

8.190,969     1  4 

1845 

71«..'^98  10  10 

tJSW.iV     3     1 

9.9M/S80  14  O 

IK46 

75<\9»1t  11     5 

1,303.908  11  11 

Zj06iJ^t     4  4 

1847 

796.917     9    1 

1J)6S,440  11  11 

1,880357     1    1 

1848 

6X5.845     1  11      1,481.418  17     9 

1.I07,964    •  a 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Artidea  las- 
ported  hito  the  United  Kingdoas  from  tba  BrWak  H. 
American  Colonies  in  1848. 


AtHkim. 

Q.-2J-.i^ 

A«lMi,  ptatl  aad  pot            .          .          .          . 

B*tt,uSiA 

WhMtorB.|MMMriom      .          .          .          . 
WlMM-fl€Nir  of  B.  poaMHlons        .          .          . 
Fkh.  of  British  ui^         .          .           .           . 
Oil,  train  and  ■p«mac«d.  of  Brtttah  flddiig 
Pork.Maiad    ...-•. 
Skim  and  tan,  vadnandi  vla.t  — 

Bmt          -..-.. 

Bcavar      

Fox           ...... 

te-.  :::::: 

Mink 

MuHittarfi 

Ottar         .-...- 

8«l 

Wdf        .---.- 

Timber,  not  tawn  or  ipHt,  of  B.  poaiaadciM 
Ihfi,  baitcra,  or  other  ttnbar.  aawa  or  apUt,  af 

Suva* 

-  ^919 
On.      17.l«> 
Cwm.  9M.479 

—  94,001 
Taiaa     114S7 
Cwta.      1.9B9 

New        6,an 

—  41AM 
..          »tj» 

—  47,168 
"        llMtS 

—  41,999 

—  143JD69 
.-           10,693 
~        990,997 

—  8,013 
Lea^  995/05 

—  496,061 
-~        90340 

Of  tha  va886i6  Chat  arrtvad  at  Qinbac  fai  1860^  96 


Quebec,  as  every  one  knows,  was  taken  fhmi  thm 
French  in  1759.  A  British  army,  under  General  WoMe, 
having  eSbcted  a  landing  near  the  city,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  French  army  imder  Montcalm,  on  tba 
heighu  of  Abraham,  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  WoUa 
fell  in  the  moment  of  victory;  and  Montcalm,  who 
was  also  mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  expired  aooa 
after.  The  French,  panle-stmck  by  the  loss  of  the  battle 
and  the  death  of  their  commander-in-chief,  surrendered 
the  city  before  even  a  single  battery  had  been  opened 
against  it.  A  monument  was  erected,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  Dalhottsie,  in  the  gardens  of  the  rnitnaii 
Inscribed  to  the  **  Inunortal  memory  of  Wolfs  and 
Montcalm.** 

QUEDLINBURG.  a  town  of  Pruaslan  Saxony,  r«c. 
Magdeburg,  cire.  Ascnersleben,  nn  the  Bode,  a  trlbutarr 
of  the  Saale,  7  m.  8.S.B.  Halberstadt,  aod  33  m.  S  W. 
Magdeburs.  Pop.,  in  184«,  18,410.  It  is  well  built,  mid 
is  surrounded  by  turreted  walls,  pierced  by  4  gates.  On 
an  eminence  iinmediatelT  above  the  town  is  an  old 
castle,  now  fklling  into  decay,  but  which  hm  a  good 
library,  and  is  in  part  oonvertcd  Into  a  schooL  h  waa 
formerly  the  rmidence  of  the  abbesses  of  QnedUntrarg, 
who  were  princesses  of  the  empire,  and  hada  sem  on  the 
Rhenish  bendi  of  bishops.  Many  of  them  ehbemes  are 
buried  in  the  Sti/tMreke^  or  church  of  the  ancient  abbey : 
in  which  are  also  the  tombs  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  hia 
empress,  the  beautifUl  countess  Kfinlgsmark,  mother  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  &c.  Quedlinburg  has  several  hospitala, 
public  schools,  aod  variotu  charities  i  with  manulacturM 
of  woollen  stuffk,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  tte.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  and  hogs  emnloys  many  of  the  lobaba. 
Klopstok,  author  of  the  "  Messiah,*'  was  a  native  of 
Quedlinburg.  having  been  bom  here  on  the  9d  of  July, 
1724 :  since  his  death  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  Brilhl  garden,  near  the  town.  Qoed* 
linburg  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  ctey,  and  has  been 
Arequently  the  residence  of  the  German  emperors  and  Che 
seat  or  eocleaiasti<;»l  councils.  (  BergkUm,  AUme.  LBmtrr, 
ife.j  iv.  6(<4.;  Jfstrraw's  Hmmdbookjbr  H.  Otrwmmm.) 

QU  REN  BOROUGH,  a  bor.,  sea-port,  and  par.  of 
England,  oo.  Kent,  Lake  Scray,  on  the  B.  ooast  of  Cha 
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866  QUERETARO. 

Ramus,  one  of  the  esrlieit  and  ablf«t  opponents  of  the 
Mholastic  syttem  or  phlloftophy,  and  the  Marquis  Con- 
dorcet,  were  natiret  of  the  rlcinitv  of  St.  Quentln, 
though  not,  as  la  frequently  stated,  of  the  town  itself. 

QUERETARO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of 
Its  own  name,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  ralley.  110  m.  N.E. 
Mexico,  and  60  m.  E.S.E.  Guanaxuato ;  tat.  30^  ae*  39" 
N.,  long.  lOOO  10*  1ft"  W.  Pop.  at  least  40,000.  (fVard.) 
It  is  a  well-built  city,  with  three  large  squares,  many 
handsome  public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  usual  ex- 
cess of  couTents  and  churches.  The  Franciscan  monas- 
tery Is  spacious,  and  surrounded  with  extensive  gardens ; 
and  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  is  an  immense  building, 
inhabited  by  250  females,  Indudingmany  young  ladies 
sent  thither  for  their  education.  The  streets  have  side 
pavements,  laid  ^th  flags  of  porphyry :  the  city  U  well 
supplied  with  water,  brought  to  It  by  an  aqueduct  about 
10  m.  in  length,  carried  across  the  valley  noon  60  arches. 

It  is  divided  into  5  parishes ;  4  in  the  body  of  the  town, 
and  1  In  the  suburbs,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  little 
stream.  ^  We  were  much  strudi  with  the  bosv  look  of 
Queretaro,  which  has  quite  the  air  of  a  manuncturinff 
tbwn.  More  than  half  the  houses  contain  shops,  and 
the  pop.  is  engaged  either  in  small  trades  or  in  the  wool 
manufactories,  which  are  still  very  numerous.  These 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  obrages  and  irapiekes. 
The  first  comprises  the  esublishments  that  employ  from 
10  to  30  looms ;  the  last  those  in  whldi  onlv  one  or  two 
are  in  activl^.  In  both  coarse  cloths,  of  oiflhrent  pat- 
terns and  sixes,  are  manufactured :  part  of  which  are 
retailed  upon  the  spot  in  the  great  Flasa,  where  a  market 
Is  held  every  evening  by  torchlight,  and  part  sent  to  the 
capital  or  other  great  towns  of  the  confederation.  The 
demand  for  these  manufactures  has  decreased  very  much 
since  the  ports  were  opened  to  European  imports ;  in- 
deed, Uie  woollen  trade  Is  now  principally  kept  op  by  a 
government  contract  for  supplying  the  army  with  cloth- 
ing. The  price  paid  for  scarlet,  green,  and  yellow  cloths 
of  the  very  coarsest  texture,  varies  flrom  S4  reals  ( ISf .)  to 
J  ft  resls  (7$.  6tf.)  per  vara :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  mignt  be  Mtained  of  a  better  quality  at  a  much 
lower  price  firom  abroad.  The  wool  u  brought  princi- 
pally from  the  northern  states,  San  Luis  de  Fotosl,  and 
ISacatecas ;  Its  price  fluctuates  from  16  to  94  reals  the 
arroba  of  2ft  lbs.,  including  carriage ;  but  the  wool  mostf 
esteemed  is  the  produce  of  the  state  its^.  It  acquires 
its  value,  not  from  any  superiority  in  the  breed  of  the 
Queretaro  sheep,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  flocks 
being  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  north  that  they 
can  be  better  attended  to,  fed  hi  richer  pastures,  and 
kept  more  clear  from  thorns,  which  deteriorate  the 
fleece.  This  wool  sells  for  3|  dollars  (or  30  reals)  the 
arroba."  (FFarcTs  ilf rWco,  11.  183, 184.)  The  manufec- 
tures  of  this  ci^  are  conducted  on  the  same  nefarious 
system  that  prevails  elsewhere  in  Mexico  (,$ee  this  vol., 
p.  316.),  of  inveigling  the  Indians  into  debt  by  the  volun- 
tary advance  of  money,  and  then  shutting  them  up  in  the 
fectories,  under  prison  discipline,  with  criminals  of  all 
kinds,  till  they  have  liquidated  the  debt  by  their  labour, 
a  circumstance  which  every  pains  is  taken  to  prevent, 
and  which  rarely  occurs.  {Foiniet^s  Note*  on  Mexico, 
p.  180,  &c.) 

QUIMPER.COREKTIN.  a  town  and  river-port  of 
France,  dep.  Flnlsterre.  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  at  the 
Junction  or  the  Eir  with  the  Odet,  about  11  m.  above 
where  the  latter  fells  into  the  bay  of  Benaudet,  lift  m. 
W.  by  S.  Rennes  i  lat.  47°  68'  20"  N.,  long.  4°  6*  16"  W. 
Pop.,  in  1846L  9,019.  It  sUnds  on  the  dedivitv  of  a  hill, 
ana  Is  dirided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  former, 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  til  built ;  but 
In  the  new  town  there  are  some  good  streets  and  houses. 
The  cathedral,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  of  the  16th 
century,  and  other  churches :  the  militarv  hospital ;  the 
college,  a  large  structure  formeriy  betonsing  to  the 
Jesuits ;  the  theatre,  and  some  puUlc  baths,  are  the 
principal  public  buildings.  The  river  Is  navigaiMe  as  fer 
as  the  town  for  vessels  of  200  tons  burden,  Uiose  of  greater 
size  anchoring  opposite  its  emtxnichure,  in  the  Bay  of 
Benaudet.  It  has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and 
building  docks  j  its  inhabs.,  also,  engage  in  the  pilchard 
fishery,  and  carry  on  a  pretty  brisk  trade  in  provisions. 
Quimper  Is  a  bishop's  see,  anid  derived  its  present  name 
from  Its  first  bishop,  in  the  Ath  century ;  previously  to 
which,  it  was  called  Coriomiimm.  It  was  sacked  by 
Charles  of  BloU  in  1346. 

Among  the  disthiguished  men,  of  whom  Quhnper 
has  to  boast,  may  be  mentioned  Hardouin,  the  com- 
mentator of  Pliny,  celebrated  alike  for  his  leamtaig  and 
his  paradoxes ;  and  Freron,  the  most  voluminous,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  least  valuable  of  the  French 
critics  of  last  century.  {HugOt  art.  Finisterrei  Diet 
Giog.,  ttc.) 

QUITO,  a  cdebrated  city  of  8.  America,  cap.  of  tfie 
repub.  of  JEquator  ( Scmador),  in  a  ravine  on  the  B.  side  of 
Plchincha  (a  volcanic  mountain,  which,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  was  in  a  state  of  activity),  above  9,600  ft.  above 
the  sea,  160  m,  N.N.B.  Guayaquil,  and  460  m.  S.W.  Bo- 


QUITO. 

got*.  Lat.  OO  ly  27"  S.,  long.  79P  W  15^  W.  PajL, 
varimisly  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  70,000.  Qoito  m^ 
on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  built  cities  In  thie  New 
World.  It  has  four  broad,  straight,  and  vell-p«v«d 
streets,  and  three  large  and  some  smaller  sooarea,  ia 
which  are  the  prindrnd  public  buildings,  and  the  bast 
private  residences.  The  streets  which  run  N.  and  8.  ase 
pretty  level,  but  those  which  cross  them  ascend  tbe  skirts 
of  the  Plchincha  on  the  one  hand,  and  descend  on  the 
other  towards  a  small  river,  over  whidi  is  a  small  brid^  \ 
and  tram  this  onevenness  of  the  ground  some  of 
are  so  steep  as  to  be  Impracticable  for  carrlagea,  Im 
being,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved» 
almost  ImpassaUe  alter  heavy  rains.  So  numerooa,  al*o» 
are  the  crevices  in  the  mountain,  that.  In  the  snbaite  par- 
ticularly, several  of  the  houses  haive  been  raiaea  ob 
arches.  The  houses,  which  are  large  and  convanleot, 
are  mostly  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  cemeDted  with  a 
species  of  mortar,  used  br  tbe  aoc.  Pemrlans,  wfaick 
soon  becomes  extremely  hard.    On  account  of 


quakes,  they  are  seldom  more  than  one  story  in  hHghK, 
exclusive  of  the  ground-fioor,  or  re%-^-ekam$ie.    Ttwy 
are  flat-roofed,  and  have  usually  a  balconv  towards  tb« 
street.    Generally  speaking,  they  are  indUferently  ftar- 
nisbed,  and  deficient  in  cleanliness.    Tlie  city  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  indiflhrent  water,  obtained  frosn  se- 
veral streams,  whidi  flow  through  it  In  conduits.    IIm 
principal  sqiuure  has,  in  its  centre,  a  flne  brass  foontain  ; 
and  on  its  sides  are  the  cathedral,  tbe  bisbop'sMlacew 
the  town-hall,  and  the  palace  of  the  president.    Tbe  last 
is  a  gloomy-lookinff  building,  with  a  terrace  in  froat, 
ascended  by  two  flights  of  stras.    in  It  are  the  halls  or 
the  etudiencia,  treasury,  and  archives,  the  prasMen^s 
apartments,  with  the  offices  of  the  public  secrstariei, 
and  the  gatA>.    The  cathedral,  a  plahs  bnOdhitt  with  a 
steeple  at  one  comer.  Is  much  less  handsome  thais  sevctal 
of  the  other  churches.    Qaito  has  nuaseroos  ooaveoCs. 
The  ex- Jesuits*  college  has  a  beautlftil  front,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns,  flnely  sculptured  by  native  artists. 
The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  very  rich,  and  when  visited 
by  Stevenson  it  had  a  library,  said  to  comprise  20.000 
vols.,  including  several  rare  works.   A  part  of  the  edifiea 
has  been  converted  into  halls  for  the  nniversity,  and  aa- 
other  part  into  barracks.    Ulloa  speaks  In  high  tenas  of 
the  Franciscan  convent,  which,  he  says,  frxmi  Its  sixe,  fine 
proportions,  and  beauty,  might  be  classed  with  the  best 
edifices  in  Europe.    Previously  to  the  Revolution,  tbe 
churches  and  convents  were  riclily  fkimblied  with  silver 
ornaments,  plate,  paintings,  &c.;   but  a  part  of  this 
wealth  has,  we  believe,  been  since  turned  to  more  useftal 
purposes.    It  has  a  woriihouse  and  orphan  asylum  on  a 
large  scale,  and  said  to  be  well  conducted,  an  hoq>ital, 
&c. 

Quito  ranks  pretty  high,  at  least  among  Spanish 
American  cities,  as  a  place  of  education.  It  hsd  two 
universities  befbre  the  time  of  Charles  III.,  but  they 
were  then  united  into  one.  Besides  this  university, 
which  still  exists,  there  are  several  collies  under  the 
guidance  of  the  dllferent  religious  ordi^rs.  Ulloa  states, 
that  young  men  of  distinction  usually  studied  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  Jurisprudence.  **  They  succeed 
pretty  well."  be  adds,  "  in  the  exact  sciences,  but  are 
extremely  ignorant  in  all  that  respects  politics,  history, 
and  those  philosophical  studies  that  contribute  most  to 
expand  and  enlarge  the  mind."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  perfectly  accurate  statement ;  but  we  ap- 
prehend the  students  of  Salamanca  in  Old  Spain  were, 
at  the  epoch  of  Ulloa's  visit  to  Quito,  but  little  more 
advanced  than  those  belonging  to  the  latter.  It  were 
absurd  to  suppose  that  colleges  conducted  by  priests, 
under  an  arbitrary  eovemment,  should  supply  any  sound 
Instruction,  either  in  politics  or  philosophy. 

The  city  was  made  a  bishop's  see  In  1645,  and  is  tbe 
residence  of  the  President,  and  the  seat  of  all  the  supe- 
rior courts  and  offices  of  the  repaUic. 

Coarse  cottons,  and  woollen  cloths,  balses,  flannels, 
ponchos,  stockings,  ftc.,  are  made  In  Quito,  which  is 
also  highly  celebrated  for  lu  confectionary;  but  its  tbWt 
exports  consist  of  the  corn,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  province.  These,  with  some  oi  Its  mana- 
fectures,  are  sent  by  way  ot  Guayaquil  to  Central 
America,  in  exchange  for  Indigo,  iron,  and  steri ;  and  to 
Peru  in  return  for  brandy,  whm,  and  oil,  and  for  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals,  Ecuador  not  being  very  ridi  in 
mineral  wealth.  The  foreign  imports  comprise  all  kinds 
of  European  manufactured  gooas,  with  iron,  steel,  and 
some  other  raw  materials.  **The  European  manu- 
factures most  in  demand  are  English  broad  cloths,  ker- 
sevmeres.  coloured  broad  flannels,  calicoes,  pl^n  snd 

Ennted  dimities,  muslins,  stoddngs,  velveteens  t  Irish 
nens,  m  imitation  of  German  plaUuoi;  all  kinds  of  hud> 
ware  and  cutlery,  and  foreign  silk  vclv^s,  satins,  Ac.  as 
well  as  English  ribbons  and  silks.  As  for  the  Lima 
market,  the  articles  should  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  of 
the  newest  fiuhion ;  the  more  this  point  is  attended  to, 
the  better  the  market  will  be  found."  (Ste9en»om*t  S. 
AmeriahiL  319.)    Tbe  markets  of  Quito  are  abundHit^ 
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vc.CC')  I  lod  niHiIlD.    Thcuili   Huuu  nu  (THiiT  HHiuini 

CONlGl.  or  RACONIOI,  ■  Unni  ot  Ik*  in-  Iron,  bar  foniKr  Inpoiuncc.  ibe  IIUI  bu  a  CDDiUitabIa 
lout..  dlT.  Coal,  prat.  Silui&up,  mud.,  nmr  Hiutln(  indei  uxl  In  JUa.  lUTrucli  telaiiied  lo  Uia 
In,  ad  II  in.  H.  TurlD.  Pop.,  lu  IxM.  lac.  porl.  io  al  ohUh  truM  w  IIh  Lrnnl  and  [ha  oaalatD 
0,101-  11  la  vallad.  and  tolanlrix  wall  bulltj  port!  of  (ha  Ucdharnnau,  Rnguia  waa  Toundad  In  iha 
rerAlfood  cbunhn  ;  bat  LLa  chlaf  Draajuant  ll  a  Tth  cantnrf  b;  aDinn  fugULvn  ftoni  Evtdauma  Jn  lUfrta, 
atla  VHt  Pivk,  bel«uing  to  tba  FtIucc  of  Carig-  ,  wbab  Ibat  dtf  wai  Aettrojtd  bf  1h«  Siavl.  It  Cflndiiucil 
ImofisCbe  work*  dT art  hi  tba  caitla  ara  aona     to  tK  a  trwbhc  undar  tba  luccaufTa  T^ofacttm  of  (ha 

SUk  WBarloK  UMl  IplDnhlg  an  tba  principal  taken  bj  Vtaolma,  vho  aiatlad  U  Jnto  1  duknlom, 
at  tDdnatiT  In  and  rnuial  tUa  (own.     iDltl,    vhlcb  taa  coofcriiKl  tiQ  Manbal  Haimonl.     Oa  tba  latl 

OH.  an  lDtanHlcs.olBntlalld,S.Wa]ca.har-  I  Atumrinl  Undrr,  tc  it.  ««0.i  ^ailna,  Hal.  °jSil 
'•cU.  ft^wa  whicb  WlnaMrawdb)HhaWia,Mii|      HAJAHHtlNDRY.adlatr.  at  tbaMwIiu  prtUd.  Ib 

???■    «........- .—  J .-_™_!f*l      =...-"„-l.T^  ,  K«  "'at  "ffidd'liuin.  cap.  or  tba 

I  tba  OodaiaiT,  about  bO  m.  Imn  Hi 

-«iT.  tba  rl>ar  hr  aaaM  dliUBca,  and  hia  an  aM  IDrt.  terad 
■-  omrwr^v^-rrm^a.puBtMtaA  fo  feioaaiiaa,  a  ina  bajaar,  *c.  Ilia  tba  aaU  of  tba  dlalTkt 
■Oiif  tba  lurfaca  cHuutvd  of  watta    court,  and  a  itatlaq  for  t*o  oupsilea  at  aapoTa,  (Va- 

iTancfcHuraihaTa.  howiier.bean  I      RAJUHAHAL  {Ht   BofMl   AnfdflHT).   1  town  of 
mi    to  tbat  tba  axtaotoTwaitaDr    Brltlah    India,    preild.   Banu],  pto*.   Bhaurulpora,  on 
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wu  tlM  ap.  at  Bnol  i  ukd,  thmth 

It  [i  lUn  MtRUMd  lo  ban  9(MIIia  Inlii 

prlDc1p«U]r  ol  on«  lopfl  nnM  oT  ttofie  i..  ._  .  ., 

ffliHnllf  wfdk  t  fUirln  i  ibout  ■  doicii  ntHrket-pUcAi, 

■ottVTM  Ortr  4  wUa  «Min>  of  nound  ;  ■  (ew  tDTnbi  uid 

lutqua*,  bkI  Uh  ndn  of  A  uulnu  pAl 

ban  Hua  mfflc  iHUi  Uw  hlU  psopln  oi 

Htsb  luln  MUHo  St  pniflt  b  iarini  ftom  Uxlr  iuhiIt. 

log  noHMulH  to  tmallcn  on  ttaa  Cui(h.  (HnUbni'f 

RAJ  BS^  A  YE, 


RAM3GATE. 
KAHBKS.  a  Mwb  gf  BiUhb  i^*^r^^ 


mini  It  fron  JoHon,  Nudd«.aiid  HoonhMitiid.  Ani, 
I^SMi^iiL  Pop.. <al&lil,«7.l»iilnin  Villi  HlDdoea, 
ind  lb*  ml  MahimniKliiilt.  Tim  wbnlt  Inrbco  !■  « 
low  that  fnin  tlx  becfimiBi  of  Julj  lo  th*  «d  of  Not 
]|  It  Doarly  cubnivriCHi  br  um  iuundMlDni.  Towitrdi 
Itae  B.  J(  li  tbIcUr  wooded.  FewHlid  edlflcat,  *iid  n< 
ISrtrMMf  nlit.  b  Ihli  dtitr.  i  but  [[  comprlHi  miii| 
popuLoat  DDnnnoTclaJ  vtUtgei,  noil  Ihe  townt  al  Nkl 
Ion.  Builnh,  and  HurrJaT  l.iiid  mEnaa.  la  IKO-m 
ll^M.lM  rnpeei.  (Pari.  Krf^tc.) 

RaJPOOTANA.  Ute  larnM  proi.  of  BIndoHiD.  lo 
>ardi  L»  N.W.  quum,  bclira«  ir>  iDd  >1°  M.  lal. 
and  70°  tnd7T°K.  lon(.s  ha>la(  W.  and  N.  MooUb 
VKlLabura.  E.  DelblBodAfn,  8.  Halvah  and  Oujni 
and  S.W.  Blade,  lu  l««b,  R.  iDd  S..  la  aatfaaatad  bg 
HamUioD  at  uo  hl.  and  ki  »Mni*  bnadUi  ainOiD. 

Ewlaf  It  an  vst  of  about  70.000  u.  n-    It  coBtniHa  t 
rgt  aatfrnl  of  aaodj  dcaert.  but  In  the  S.  and  B.  an 


men,  Jeypors.  Od«])Dor.  andBtcaoere.H 

dottan.  Ihe  rcadar  nar  ooiuull  tba  cnbn 
laaiban  ^  Colonal  Tai. 
KAMGIIUB.  a  dUCr.  of  BriUth  I 


^  and  Bbaufulpoia! 
V  tliTiaJah  of  Bi 


ji  tha  njah  of  Barar.     Ana  h  i 

•4.  m.  Fop.  In  l«3S,  1.»1UU.  A  Un 
tbb  dlHr.  u  rodtf  and  luiproductlTS. 
wood.    Iron,  coaU  le«d.  and  antlmonT 

Hanr  of   Iho  aomlndaFt    bate  varj 

Brlllib  authorttr-  Slaicrr.  tboiiibof 
Tact«r,  la  UDlTanallT  preratant.  Xhn.,  ....  .« 
bdlck  forla  la  Ramshur.  adbnUaf  protectUni  to 
of  banditti,  and  otbar  rafractwy  panoiu  {  but  fn 
dunbia  buUdlnfi.  Tbli  dMr.  hai  alwa^i  ban 
rJDua  fW  etlBK  I  and  bilfamo.  DotwIlbuawUni  It 
ailmt.  bai  baan  of  Hffle  nliu  to  lb*  ^ttSb 

KtaroBHDL  TbalaiidreTcniMlDltKaiiuHiiiUd , 
I.Bimpaat.  Il>arl.  AfH. ;  BamMtm-'i  S,  I.  Oa>.) 
liANIlXlRd,  an  bic«>iia«aM«  tUlaca  of  BaMoiB, 
pro*.  8-  Brabant.  18  m.  S-3rB-  LouTabi.     TbU  nUuo 

fml  TktoiT  pload  on  tbe  IM  oTHn.  1J0£,  Inr  tba 
alllod  RHvaa,  ooder  iba  Dot*  of  Marlbonw^.  arer  tba 
Fiancb,  mHlar  Hanhal  Vlllerol.     The   FWKb  tmj 


at  It  allaoad,  u  tba  baddJtpoaillaoi  andtaKapadtr  of  Vn- 
laroL  falntd  an  oan  aa  vail  ai  a  eonpleia  Hclocf .  Tba 
Prasflou  abniTlMm  wtu,  Ullad  and  woimifad,  and 

vmrlj  1MB  priaoiwn,  Indodinc  «00 -"'-     " 

tbalr  aitlllaiT  and  ba(fa(a.    Tba  loai 


idt  ir  LimH  Xiy..  oap.  M.) 

BAMPOOK,  a  large  ton  of  BHtlib  iDdia,  sror, 
Delhi!  on  tbeCodlla.alrlbutaJT  DftbsGuign.Uam. 
E.  bj  K.  Dalhl.  tl  haa  tuo  brick  paU«i.  a  loftj 
Dioaqua  In  tfae   prinripal  itmt,  tha  magnlbcaol  loao- 

llia  grutei  pan  or  tha'  lowa  coniCii  of  lun-buint 
brick  bouKt.  •lib  UialchMI  or  Hied  rooft.     lu  lerrllarr 

called  ifaini 


nl  It  bu  a  larga  jaarij  Ur.  (Jfa 


SSSS 


Pop.attHaated.hi  ltM,a>l 
ndl  at  tb*  bad  of  a  crael 

rir,  »Ub  BrMlb  |DBda.     Il 


iPimttrumi  IUp.emlifS.Krtm4ier,  p  M^tt.t 

HAHSAY,  a  town  and  par.  ot  Bnglud,  eo.  Itaathv. 
den,  bold.  MurHhi(itooa.  Tb*  par,  vbldi  ixiiA 
kilo  Iba  a.  Cambrldfa,  and  baa  an  area  of  do  liaa  O^ 
ITMlaeraa,  hkt,  loWl,  a  pofi.  ot  WM.or  wbsB  abaS 
uM  iutMoiic  U  Iba  Uwn.  Tba  latur,  abos  la m. 
KM.K.  llDBUiMda*,  CMuUta  Htadoalla  at  as*  Iih 
runninie.  andW,  KliEaiioasr  biawlita|9 


old edldee,  baa  a  tkaroiduncfl,  and  alilai,  wllb  aq  a^ 
battled  tower  at  tha  W.  md.    Tlwtm  (braerlr  »•■ 

theli  laemati,  II  bai  a  fkvadcbaol,  Ibiindad  and  a- 
da>nl  In  Ifto,  whidi  oducttaa  about  TO  bon;  w«  a 
chartif-icboal.  wbleb  adoiaua  about  M  ^rb,  wm 
fouDded  iDwardi  tba  bathtDlof  of  latt  nnton  br  Jobn 
DiTdaa,  UtH:  a  relaUoo  of  tbajnatHieL  Tba  isvd 
ndersd  •aeenlT  froB  tea  tn  ini.  Itonin  ia  wtthta 
tba  creat  lanl  ot  lb*  fcnt ;  and  to  Ila  tMbI^  hv  i*> 
taral  iballow  lalwi,or  awraa,  that  called  Iba  trutHa. 
•aa,  about  *  a.  M.W.  from  Iba  Unn,  bsliK  Iba  lanaM 
bi  tha  Uncdom.  A  nacnlbcent  BeaadElbaa  abCe*, 
huoded  ben  In  MB,  aeqolnd.  bi  tb*  Hqael.  fnA 


BOW  romalna  of  Ibla  aoca  Ehmout  bbrlc 
SalurdaT ;  Uj,  Id  Julr,  (Or  pedlery. 

RHttT,  a  town  of  llie  Ilia  of  Kin,  wblcb  w. 
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Bn^^,  00.  Kent,  on  lb  B.  coaH  of  tbe  tdaoC  niaM, 
is  IB.  B.  bj  R  CmarbiirT.  and  «B  m.  B.S.B.  Loodn. 
Are*ofiMr.,MOaerM.  F<ip.,lBlMI.IO,SW.  TbtlowB, 
wbkb,  tUI  Iba  befbmtu  of laal  cantiu;.  wm  IMtk  mm 
than  a  nnaU  OablDi  «UB|a.  hat  rim  to  bi  prinni  ta. 
pwtmco,  panlr  tal  couaviaiioa  at  tba  — — — — '•m  al 
In  artUcM  harbour,  tba  larnt  of  lu  biail  la  B». 
land,  bnt  prindpallr  tram  Ha  barlof  beeonH a beauifa 
aaaimar  retort  of  viittoTf  ttom  the  metropolla.  Ha  alder 
ponlou.  Imcularlr  bnllt.  with  narrow  lOHIa  and 
mean-laobhuTMinaai,  oeoiipled  cblalr  br  tba  uadte- 


MwaeD  nro  veij  ateep  cunt ;  tna  laice*.  i 
tboi«h,bi  ganaral.  not  TBT  tobita 

h  wSl  IMitrd  wUh 
'uuDdanl,  ai 
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laneedoB  of  tba  nrbidpal  alraitt  si  tha  oU  towiL 

,...._lio  (e  wblcb  la  lb  pibc^  poHle  Hbtur  iai 

town  bank.    Fadac  tba  tan  are  eararal  botala  (In  oa*  of 

-•-Icb  an  tha  aiteBHT-roama),  a  pwblk  Ubrur  bM 

nHMUtruelad  baUu  en  Iba  W.  (£a  wMt  tha  CU- 

r  lovar  part  of  tba  una.  abutttag  on  the  hmar  bailB. 

re  fibiudi.  tacmitir  vnctod,  a  large  ntd  bandniM* 

Idbkg.  In  the  perpeadkolar  ttyla,  wHb  an  iimgimtl 

ret.  proTtdea  aceooHMdaltoa  for  about  XjOM  pateoHi 

Iba  lleEig  (cnatad  bj  act  of  nirl  bi  ISIT)  U  a  tbar- 

aa*  of  the  annual  ealue  of  MOL,  patron  tba  ARhbp.  of 

CBnlerbar]>.   Aebapel-o^aal*,tUllatdf IbeoilTeptaa. 

pal  plaaa  of  worabh  In  lb*  torn.  It  tnpportad  cuaie  bf 

ToUntary  aubaowhna  and  pew  naia ;  baddaa  wUdi, 

tben  an  iriacea  of  wonhlp  br  Waateyan  llatbadlttt.  Iih» 

depodanti.  Bapibu,  and  Vnttarlana,  and  a  Jewa'  irH. 

goga*.    Tha  town  bai  Rmt  SHndar-ieboele.  atlmdad  tv 

-'— *"  tblWreB.  and  th*t*  ar 

•^aola,  fUnMilBi  bu 
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taltbtoihanrlHbadttmsntbaOi.  
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RATHKEALE. 


BumafiMtaret  of  teHmeeOf  chicory,  carrUgM,  and  ma- 
chinery and  hutrumenU  of  various  kinds ;  but  is  princi- 
pally noted  for  two  oongressea  held  in  it ;  the  first,  in 
1714,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Blarshal  Vil- 
lars  and  Prince  Eugene;  and  the  second,  in  1796^, 
which  terminated  abruptly  in  the  unexplained  assassin- 
•tion  of  two  of  the  French  envoys.    (Berghma ;  Diet, 

RATHKEALB,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  inpot. 
Munster,  co.  Limerick,  on  the  Deel,  17  m.  W.S.W.  Li- 
merick. Pop.,  in  1881,  4973.  It  principally  consists  of 
one  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  which  has  many  good 
houses  and  shops.  A  par.  church,  a  R.  Catholic  oiapel, 
with  an  Independent  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a 
fever-bospital,  dispensary,  oourt-house,  and  orldeweU. 
Several  families  o«  German  palatines  are  settled  in  the 
town.  General  sessions  are  held  four  times  a  year; 
petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  sta- 
tion, and  has  a  cObsideraole  retail  trade.  Markets  on 
Thursdays :  ftlrs  on  7th  Feb.,  4th  April,  1st  and  19th 
June,  Sth  Aug.,  18th  Sept.,  and  18th  Mot.  Post-oflkse  re- 
venue, in  1^  37«. ;  in  1836, 68M.  A  branch  of  the  na- 
tional bank  was  opened  here  in  1836. 

RATISBON  (Germ.  Regemburg^  an.  Caitrwm  J?e- 
ginmm,  afterwards  AugmHa  Tiberif),  a  city  of  S.  Ger- 
many, cap.  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  in  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  across  which  it  communicates  with  its  suburb, 
8tadt-am-Hof,  by  abridge,  1,000  German  ft.  in  length, 
64  m.  B.N.B.  Munich.  Lat.  of  St.  Bmmeran's  Tower 
490  O'  69"  M. ;  long.  \lf>  6'  43"  E.  Pop.  about  83,000, 
two-thirds  being  Rom.  Catholics.  It  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Germany,  and  has  a  proportionally  antique 
appearance.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular :  and 
its  houses,  though  lofty,  are  altogether  old-Cuhloned 
and  inconvenirat  Many  have  tall  battlemented  towers, 
loopholes  for  musketry,  &c. ;  and  among  the  large  resi- 
dences are  several  ornamented  with  heraldic  bouings. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in  the  \wx 
century,  but  the  greater  part  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ttructed  in  the  r6th :  its  interior  was  formerly  crowded 
with  a  number  of  extraneous  ornaments;  out  these 
have  been  removed.  In  it  are  a  few  fine  works  of  art, 
including  a  bat  reU^  on  the  tomb  of  the  Primate 
Dalberg,  designed  by  Canova.  Two  older  cathedrals 
adjoin  this  edifice ;  one,  now  used  as  a  baptistry,  is 
supposed  to  date  from  the  10th  or  Uth  century,  and  the 
other  is  of  a  still  earlier  date. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  also  a  massive  square  tower, 
probably  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  Roman  fortress.  The 
church  of  St.  Emmeran  has  some  very  curious  monu- 
ments of  high  antiquity,  but  it  Is  now  half  in  ruins ; 
and  St.  Bmmeran's  Abbey,  a  large  though  not  a  fine 
building,  has  been  converted  into  the  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Tours  and  Taxis.  The  establishment  to 
which  the  latter  belonged  was  founded  long  before  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged ;  and, 
at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
1,900  years  old.  The  Scotch  Benedictine  convent,  a 
monastic  institution  in  Ratisbon,  the  small  revenues  oC 
which  has  prevented  Its  secularisation,  supports  two 
raonits  and  five  young  Scotch  pcdetiastical  sUulents.  It 
has  a  very  curious  church,  supposed  to  date  from  the 
10th  or  llth  century.  The  town-hall,  a  gloomy  and 
irregular  structure,  is  iuieresting  as  being  the  seat  of 
the  German  dieU  from  1663  to  18(j6.  The  apartments 
formerly  occupied  by  the  diet  present  little  tnat  is  re- 
marliable ;  but  beneath  the  edifice  are  some  dungeons, 
in  which  are  preserved  the  rack,  and  other  macbinerr 
of  torture,  formerly  in  use.  (See  Mwrray't  Handbook 
for  S.  Oermanu^  p.  66.) 

The  old  bishop's  palace,  in  which  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian 11.  died,  is  now  a  brewery.  The  ramparts  of 
Katisbon  are  no  longer  of  use  as  a  means  of  defence,  but 
serve  as  public  walks.  Within  the  city  Is  a  monument 
to  the  great  astronomer  Kepler,  who  expired  here  in 
1630.  ftatislx>n  has  a  royal  academv,  Rom.  Catholic 
lyceum,  Lutheran  grmnatlum,  theological  seminary, 
observatory,  public  library  with  90,000  volumes,  school 
of  design,  museum  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
instruments,  botanic  society,  &c.  Since  it  has  ceased  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  German  Diet,  it  has  been  mostly  shorn 
of  its  importance ;  but  a  good  many  vess^  for  tlie  navi- 
gation or  the  Danube  are  tmilt  here ;  and  It  has  several 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  iron-works.  It 
formerly  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  upwards  to  Ulm,  and  downwards  to  Vienna. 
This  privilege  is  extinct,  but  it  still  has  a  large  share  of 
the  traflSc  on  the  river.  At  Donaurtabet,  on  the  Danube, 
about  6  m.  distant,  is  the  VaikaUa^  a  fine  Doric  marble 
temple,  built  by  the  present  king  of  Bavaria,  for  the  re- 
ception of  statues  and  busts  of  toe  distinguished  men  of 
Gennaay.  This  ediflce,  commenced  in  1830^  was  to 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  1841. 

Haiiibon  was  the  capiul  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  till 
their  duchy  was  overturned  by  Charlemagne.  It  was 
afterwards  a  free  imperial  city,  governed  by  a  count  of 
the  empire.    In  1809,  some  severe  fighting  took  pUoe 


RAVENNA. 

befiMre  It  between  a  part  of  the  grand  Pirencli  aniqr, 
N^ioleon,  and  the  Austrlans,  u>  the  disadvanta^  of  1 
latter,  who  were  forced  to  retire  towards 
iBergkam,  AUg.  Lander,  *<x,  iv.  136. ;  Diet.  G4og^  #«.) 
RAVENNA,  a  city  of  the  Papal  States,  cap.  le^.  oT 
the  same  name,  on  the  Montone,  amid  extenaive 
fertile  marshes,  43  m.  E.aB.  Bologna,  84  m.  N.W. 


cona,  and  U  m.  firom  the  Adriatic ;  lat.  440  Sfr*  IG*  K., 
long.  190  li' 11'' B.    Pop.,  about  16,000.     It  is 


deserving  of  notice  for  its  architectural  renains.  Hmwinm 
been  the  cap.  a€  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  the  V^ 
empire,  and  successively  the  residence  <m  Hooorias,  V*- 
lentinian,  Odoaoer,  Theodoric,  and  the  succeeding  Gotliie 
monarchs.  It  presents  many  interesUng  mecimcas  of 
the  architecture  of  that  period,  few  of  whidi  are  eiae 
where  to  be  found.  The  ompreas  Pladdia,  firosn  49S  to 
460,  and  Theodorie,  (hnn  492  to  698,  embeUlahed  H  wiili 
the  best  edifices  the  times  were  capable  of  prodocing  ; 
and  many  of  these  exist  in  singularly  good  preaervatloa. 
The  church  of  San  Vittore  is  said  to  date  as  fiar  back  a« 
the  early  part  of  the  4th  century ;  but,  acamiing  to 
Mr.  Woods,  what  remains  of  it,  even  if  the  date  be  aocn- 
rate,  is  a  mere  bam,  without  character.  The  earlieat 
perfect  church  is  that  of  Santa  Agata  Hagglore,  coaapleted 
In  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  having  granne  co- 


lumns, rich  marbles,  ftc.,  apparently  taken  from  aosao 
more  ancient  edifice.  San  Giovanni  del  Sagra  was  b«dH 
by  Pladdia,  anno  436;  San  Francesco  apparenthf 
about  the  same  date ;  St.  Apollinaris  Noovo,  a  foood- 
ation  of  Theodoric,  and  having  mosaics  of  that  pwfod  ; 
St.  Apollinaris,  at  Chiassi,  buiit  by  Justinian,  00  tho 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo;  and  Spirito 
Santo,  also  of  the  6th  century.  In  all  these  dnvcfac* 
the  general  plan  and  ttj\9  are  nearly  the  same. 
They  consist  of  three  naves  divided  by  columns,  st^ 
portUBg  arches;  the  middle  nave  terminating  In  a 
semicircular  recess,  covered  with  mosaics.  The  roof  la 
of  timber,  and  not  concealed.  No  very  distinct  marlu 
of  specific  difference  are  observable  in  the  workmanship, 
between  the  structures  of  the  4th  and  6th  centuries,  ex- 
cept in  the  ornamental  parts :  the  capitals  and  OHMildings 
of  the  later  period  are  much  more  fancil\il.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Ravenna  was  originally  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century ;  but  the  present  building  is  modem, 
and  has  some  IVescoes  by  Giudo,  bas-rellefi.  and  rich  al- 
tars. Near  it  is  fte  baptistry,  an  octagonal  building, 
probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  ancient  cathedral,  and 
almost  covered  with  mosaics,  attributed  to  an  arch- 
bishop who  lived  about  430.  The  baptism  of  Christ  is 
represented  on  the  dome  in  mosaic,  **  and  the  river'>|rod 
seems  also  to  be  introduced  into  the  composition."  The 
church  of  San  Vitale,  another  octagonal  structure,  dates 
from  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  Here,  also,  is  a 
little  church  built  by  Pladdia,  whose  tomb  It  contains, 
with  those  of  Honorlus,  Constantius,  Valentiuian  III., 
&c.  Without  the  city  is  the  mausoleum  of  11ieodorle» 
constructed  by  his  datwhter  Amalsunta. 

But  by  far  tne  most  interesting  of  all  the  stmcCnres  to 
be  seen  at  Ravenna  Is  the  tomb  of  Dante,  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  who  expired  here,  la 
exile,  on  the  Uth  of  Sept.,  1391. 

**  Happltr  Ravanna  I  on  thy  hauy  tboc*. 
Partr«Ma(IUlinK«inpiT«l  lianiowM  ifecm 
The  immortal  cclle.*'  {CUUt  StnU,  It.  5$.) 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  mooaa- 
tery,  in  a  liandsome  tomb  erected  by  his  protector  Guldo 
da  Polenta,  restored  Inr  Bernardo  Bembo  in  1483,  again 
restored  by  (^dinal  Corsi  in  1699.  and  replaced  bj  a 
more  magnificent  sepulchre  in  17h0^  at  the  expense  of 
Cardinal  Louigi  Gonxaga.  The  Florentlna  repeatedly 
demanded  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  these  de- 
mands were  uniformly  met  by  a  flat  and  firm  denial. 

The  Porta  Aurea,  a  triumphal  arch  at  the  W.  co- 
trance  of  the  city,  and  a  few  remains,  said  to  be  portions 
of  Theodoric's  palace,  and  having,  according  to  Woods, 
some  simllari^  to  those  of  the  palace  of  Diocletiao,  at 
Spalatro,  comprise  the  principal  remaining  antiouiUes. 
The  city  has  ramparts,  which,  however,  are  01  little 
service  as  means  of  defence.  Some  of  its  squares  are 
neat,  and  ornamented  with  statues  of  popes,  ftc ;  and 
the  streets  are  mostly  wide  and  regular,  out  dirty;  and 
the  houses  are  old-nshiooed,  and  gloomy.  It  has  a 
few  silk  manufectures,  and  a  large  annual  iair ;  but,  like 
Padua,  it  is  very  dull,  and  fitter  for  study  than  for  active 
business.  A  monastery  has  been  appropriated  to  a  public 
library,  containing  (torn  30,000  to  40,000  vols. ;  and  a  mu- 
seum, with  a  few  objects  of  natural  history,  antiquities, 
casts,  and  paintings.    Few  of  the  churclkes  are  rich  la 

Bdntings,  but  tliere  are  some  good  private  gallcriss. 
yron  praises  Ravenna  ibr  its  climate,  and  says,  be 
found  much  education  and  liberality  of  thinking  among 
the  higher  classes.  It  Is  an  archltlsbopric,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Papal  legate. 

Ravenna  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  of  Thes- 
salians,  most  probably  on  the  sea-shore,  but  in  the  dqrs 
of  Strabo,  it  was,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  n\u4» 
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vtfted  JotA  ptmiBl  ordittili  t  bhI  a  loaiijr  cit>r«  of 
iliiai  n'md  lh>  iniBd  ohs*  Iba  Bonu  to«  oae* 
ntliitaikiirl'' (aMM.T.»i..tTa.ad.)  But  tUa 
TsfT  drtamiuub  ikaadi  It  IkhihiI  tbv  ihtiI  Ii»- 
Donoa.  IkhmI  tlH  RROfUi  or  Um  on  dn,  wtaiek, 
Iha  Itat  bi(lDBlx  tl  Uitllth  u  Ik*  adMb  of  <h* 
mnu.  sal  Ibt'opttd  of  lulj.  *AI  la(th  thc'onik 
ti-mhili  Mu  mnkrswa,  lb*  dn  ad  Ui  unUin' 
•a  |rina  >V  "T^J'j'^^^J*  ■■>  "*•  >••>»- 
dii  BolopMC  nd  lk>  VaoedHU,  till  IKO.  wha  It 
innutUtkirifa.   bimi,  Um  Fmck,  umtar  Uw 
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'tuuH.  uid  oa  Ibt  ItH  a?  Uh  CnM  Bith  Boad  and  < 
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id  appufant  proaparit*,  the  Inbaba.  lufliif  I 
pldJr  •rlulD  tha  laal  1(  nn.    A  kii  klih 


I  maJA  lEravb  at*  aaadoua.  GantalDlaa  raiT  rood 
ipa.  and  kataf  wdl  ll(Eud  vltb  gu."  {Bawmi,  Ktf.) 
e  (airii.|ia1J,  csBplatad  In  I7SS.  I>  a  nbiUKiLal  iHiird. 
,  wall  adapUd  n>r  muBldiHl  purpotaa.    Tha  borougb 

'Ion,  tbou^  laJia.  la  nportcd  to  ba  "  dallclant  In 
DO!  Imporunc  nquUltaa.  bullr  rmtllalad.  hliacun, 
■■llboiil  pUDlabiDHit  alli."  (PrtenaMip«lor(' U 
)     Raadlni  bu  thrH  jiar.  chsrchaa.    SI.  Laaiaea 

/a  Dliad  ■rehliecinn  1  and  SI.  Harr'ila  muik. 
for  a  handaoDateaaalaled  loser.  TwooT  Iba  llrinca 
1  tha  (in  at  lb*  h>rd  ihucaUor,  aad  St.  Lwrranca 
fttoBi.  Jotin'a  Cnllete.  OilOnl.  TbnB  la  ■  cbs- 
r-f  aaa  aod  a  lleeoaad  eplacopal  ebapel  hi  the  p*r.  af 

leraar*  plaeaaof  worablplor  KiHi.CBIIwafla.Bap- 
IndepaiiiMUa,  Wealajraa  HMbadlua,  and  Um  Bv 
ot  fiXmUtt.    Tka  town  kaa  mmaroaa  aiiBdnh| 


ed  tn  aboat  SDO  ehlldr*).  Tb>  (luninr  ecbool, 
JiT  buiHM  Id  tb«  relfB  of  Kbit  VII.,  aod  an. 
•lib  propafty  brtongkii  teUM  dacaiad  boaplUl  »f 
m,  reoatvad  craat  adlMoai  Itan  AiebliB.  Land, 
Tboanaa  Wbita  mlamd  oa  It  two  MlowiUpaat 
n'a  Coll-,  Oxford.  II  ankiTad  a  blib  raaulalloB 
Lulcal  aanlnafT,  vhUa  £•  Bar.  Dr.  ViSpr  waa 
aaCer,  aod  waa  cheo  auaadn]  kf  1M  bofa,  partit 


.   ICMar.  Ctmm.m Krr.t  Akli 


uctlon,  and  anappnallca-fcalonbsji  (ateelad 
irporaUon)  i  a  slrPt  naaB-ceal  aAoal.  bi  M. 
.r„  la  aupparradln nibacTlpUoa.  Beadlnikaij 
al,  opunnA  Id  I8t9,  and  mnaerena  alminouri 


n  eudlaM  llbnrj  aod 
•mall  tbaatR,  mi  two  vmU) 


woollni  wu  fdnnerlj  pretty  ematulrelr  catrli 
fbledrbtalartaraasaorbnUdlDgt  hiiawnaa  tlieC 


iraailr  IMIItalad  br  ilia  Kam 
lb*  TbaBHa  NailiafleD,  ud  11 1 
..._i  ■_  .1,  opibif  sT  tba  I. . 

"hifeSEu  to  be  I 


JS™.  „...., 

ConmdoEi~rs™iaabilM«-t.l.W8/.    Quani 


irfl«^rSJ«"MS'-' 


I  with  tha  Indlaa  Oceu  bj  (he  Rrall  of  Bab.al. 
Maiidab,lau  Ibao  Mm.  acniaa,balw>inlal.llow  and 
lOOM..  andloaE.  tl°aDdt4°B.  EitmH  laailb.l,4» 
in.  t  dOubnadlb,  nOiB.i  ararafa  breaAb,  lUm. ;  aatl- 
uatad  area,  IM/UO  aq.  la.  It  mne  bl  a  pretlv  dlreac 
eenraa  Item  M.N.W,  to  B.S.B„  bdaf  dlrlded  al  lu  N. 
aitrenllT  Into  tn  anna,  the  loanit  and  oioat  wealRl* 
ofvbleh  la  ttaa  fulpta  of  Snei.  al  the  head  ol  which  li  the 
pon  af  lbs  uma  oama,  which  we.  The  other  branch, 
whkhTuwK.tl.S.,baTUi(alai|tholl«ln.,  <a  called 


5TS  pBD  SEA. 

th>tBlpkofAkita,vbkbtH.  Os  tbe' pnHKan  (»• 
twm  Ahm  fiiltihi  <■  U»  moanUlB  inHn  at  DJIbM. 
Mbh.  lacing  boodu  Shul  ud  Hrm^,  bmow  In 
Bcriptun  Muorj.  Tb>  «al|>'>  "^  *"**  *■  i""*  iIob 
ISObl  In  leoatli.  ud  Iw  brodlh  ur  Hfnn  iliaiit 

ll  HBlrMn.MnH.  ThJ  pwil  dart,  nf  uShS 
8«  inn  ftmad  In  ins,  to  onl«  of  tha  B.  India  Com- 
pm.  Bodw  lb*  — [■-■ -—-J  gf  cuxa.  KIwlB  ud 


nrong  S.  wind  >ill  uiua  *  oimnt  bT  M  or  JO^  Bri 
nii.*dif.    TM«  ban  ben  DkHTTSd  In  ■  lev 

oca.     Tbt  Idn  (hat  tba  vitan  of  d«  Bad  Sa 
btianlTUabl^wtlairilbaBtlM  HiiillliiiiaaiM. 

_ka£th*AU'tieabubaendab»uadb«ttiaant^KT 

ttmnou  air»<i^  towarJi  Iba  Indian  tfe^  la  wbal^ 


laoTtUi.-. 

I  Had  Bm,  Aoach,  (ananlU  ipaiklng.  of  frcat 

{nrabiMr  ■ntigliic  1(0  (ilbonii),  1i  In  parU 
■Iwlilirackrlibuudblddaiconi— '-  -"-■- 


„ :  a  daptb  at  W>  IStou. 

Tbabnadtli  of  tblt  ebauri  la  Iba  paralM  of  DjMda  la 
IIOm.|  bat  Itirlbar  a.  II  diBilalihMM  llOla  nan  Ibu 
40m.,  and  coaibknaa  fradaallr  devaailu  down  to  tba 
itnit  er  Bab-al-MaBM).  Tbt  taMar  (Aajud,  m  Iba 
AnUu  lUa,  la  faroMI  pwtlr  In  bnkto  nab  and 
UDfean  ncfca,  parti*  br  lilBBdi  and  loBC-cootlaiiad  raaA, 
■  Una  put  alia  b«B|  osn  to  tbam  i lu  aTanaa  wUtb 
li  ftaa  1  ta  I  ■.,  ud  Iba  da*tta  ta  nn  CDDaQa^ite, 
Uwufh  tba  aBcbanaa  it  aa  iMacma  aa  to  aObrd  IHtla 
snlaetloafroalbaiaa.  Tba  kmar  dund,  as  tba  ep- 
poalta  eaatt,  It  daiUarir  bOBBd  to  tbat  Bov  BHattODalj 
but  It  la  niBB  namvar,  andaooHltaca  eu  ba  oMalnad 
tmlj  In  a  ffw  pUcai :  tba  barboun,  of  vhkib  iban  an 


iy«n1ba» 


or  SB  tba  roAr  th^n 


lallTN.oriat.  ITe,ano(paalwldlba 

Tba  Hindi  of  tba  KadSaaan  Mt  ni 

fciwl  parti  and  tbiiiiiaUi    WKta  raipcct  to  tba  cantral 
■haBBai.  It  rnrnt  ba  obaamd  tbat  tba  M,». 


lat.lia,wbani(  brapUoadbrtbaM-braaiaa  tbat  pra- 
tail  dnrtni  tba  warm  aaauo.  Tba  8.  wUida  nfamane* 
In  IM~  auk  inbalda  at  tba  and  of  11a;.  wbaa  tbqi  an 
auecaodBd  ftr  N.W.  wladit  «blcb  uiwUr  brlu  wltta 
Ihao  thick,  baif  waalber,  twKkall/  on  tba  XnUu 
ilda.  Id  Ibeluaral  ebunaji.  if.  wlnA,  ■>°U>|nE  to  lud 

T?t  airmli  or  tba  Had  Saa  appear  lo  ba  aotlral*  go- 

Btranfth  of  altbar,  u  llUls  or  no  currvnt  li  parc«ptlbla 
dDtbu  Iha  pnrTaliDU  or  Uibt.  lailible  liraai»  >••••  >>^ 
fcn  Uia  mmiiDaci.     M.  of  Djldda.  bewarai 


._ ^^ aMkm,  !&■ 


"  *"  wh37^J!Sx 


iBooi,  tbDU^  tbe  tilffb  laBdt  tel 
.  EOanai  Indaad.  tUa  ik  naf 

BroPAittla,**D4M«nrd  tar" 


ibaMtaau  Hrfaw  ta 

,  >Mitbawni3Hd 

pIttaiKa  tbat  mn  bv  oblabiad  tar  paatoraaa,  asd  tba 
plmidar  el  lb*  Bad)  aaau.  Notklsf.  tadaad,  am  ba 
BBoealndmonwTa&iiaduddafndadllHBlbcBood^ 


•r  iba  oppoiiia  dioni.  non  partkularlr  a* 
uB  iH  w  ctiiiid  Iw  all  Ibi  AlHom  sllptm)  as  iMr 
w^  to  UaosB  aBdlfnliBB.    r~  ... 


Qi^  Ban.  and 


(boTaacfa  anriflBi  IMIi 

Bllcrlu  from  AMea  ilaat  an  lald  Is  ai 
auaallr,  (Sav  Jewrwal,  tI.  ».}  QiK 
idavm  an  una  artkdea  oTtrada  bafaen  tbb  *•*»■»«<• « 
Iba  fnla  b  iMiv^d  U  CeaHlr,  *holl]r  od  account  of 
McbaBHt  All,  pKbi  of  B<nti  tba  ilaTaa  an  brougM 
abBoct  auluiliilr  ftu  SuaUB  and  UifaoBab.  Modui 
baina  tba  oalf  pott  wbeoca  noda  an  axpoitid,  lbs  Rid 
SaTliai  u«C  tlil  sllbbi  tba  laM  inr  nan,  bau  Buck 
E^uantad  1^  IDralHD  Taaa^  excapt  tboaa  bahm^of  to 
pUarlaii  (nna  PanlB  nd  India,  laldi  tba  Btaidudlaa  at 
botb  ceuBtrlaa  i  wbaiC  tsbaaco.  dataa,  ud  Pintaa  car- 

Kbaloa  bnnvht  tar  tba  (Ormar,  and  ilas,  nifar.  moa- 
BBd  olber  (kbria,  todlco.  nbw,  *adb«bsaa 
foanc  fualat,  b;  tba  lattw.    Cafta.  UaDkloecBaB.  lod 

froBi  tba  olbar  poiti  an  la  caah,  paaria.  •«.  (Gna. 
Jbwwtf,  (1.  >1.)  Wlttala  tba  bM  £«  jaan,  howaiar. 
tba  DaHaatlon  and  csBimana  of  thU  ua  hia  iraatl* 
taunaaaa  I  aod  attaiBera  baro  baan  naularir  talabllibr>d 
■'  ■  India,  bj  IHBM  or jalikti^andaf  tba 


Tha  lala  to  tba  H.  part  of  tba  Bad  Saa  g*t  io 

,  wba  ban  antiiid  to  ttaw] 

maWfthrl  In 

_  w  no  with  tfm 

refalarlR.  Tia  buedclil  ewMaquMcaa  of  IbbcaMBB. 
BlDUloa,  too,  win,  (b  all  pnibabtlUr,  aal  ba  taalaad  W 
io^aiid,  Bfnl.  «d  Indb  i  for  It  b  BcscodT  to  be  aiv- 
MHd  tbattbaRadSaaiaBbaeoBatbahlahi^  Itaa 
brltabi  Why  Iir" ' —  -—.—. .. . 

annrUa  uafal 


Tha  Bad  Saa  b  Onl  u 


a  Ibal  now  li^rift 
aHndbla^bl 


•am  to  ban  carrlad  SB  alaraa  trada  w  tbU  aaL  tbeufh. 
pnbatalT.  tbi^  had  iw  dirait  ernnmiuilciilia^Bb  liiSa. 
Tba  »lj  Oraik  wH—  '—>--■'--■' — ■- - 


J  bad  ncvvBfotBoiiaaa  i 


idodlof  Hendotoi.  aaam 
ra^^a^lBc  lb*  Bad  3b>  ;  L. 

Gulph   wu  tha  madluE 


n4  RENFREW. 

pnblk WHUteo.  It lumimiifcclonMof cotton, wooili^ 
udUaKnuflt hull,  b«r.  and  ebgmJmUi  ■lihrnnnil. 
dviUa  bmt»  IB  ttnnh  •  '"^^^^A!^^L?^S' 

BBNFBKff,  amdl  luritJnM  «>,  of  Sntlud,  luTiog 
M.  wd  W.  tbg  rlinr  ud  FHUi  of  CIjAb.  8,  Ainhln, 
and  B.  Lmuriuhin.     Am^iujSO  tatt,  ol  whtch 

Ullr.  nooriih  gnxmd.  In  tfas  W.  jiuU  ol  Uie  co,  and 

■laaillwiiiaBDHiifAr'iblrai  buttrom  port  G[ugDi>. 
•tMwardi  iilooc  Iks  t\jit  11  ii  CDmpanllielr  >W- 
80II  T«y  firloiu  1  "^^  J?P*^|^'"  J"  il'^fj'  r  J 
tlwciioBlfTlMin^im«nd^!  «DcioMd wlih^fii^, 
bai a ricti  appaannee.    I'Ulue  bu^dnli  ii 


DlaadUiBed, 


betur  aiUpUd  Ibr  cniing  and  dalMiu  (tba  latur  of 
UiM«  U  aiunilTelf  ftOlond)  Uian  Ua  talaia.  Tti«a 
ananinllanaauaUL  bnl  propanjili.  Dotwltbttand- 

tlM.  ASHw*  Mot  <K  Uallo  IMt.  111.  Md.  aa  acr^ 
Tb««  an  TaliUU*  coal  ulnH  naar  tiMiij  juA 

an  nn  HKrallT  dmuai, 
of  tha  «auA  a&airl  »•» 


U-S^: 


incipil  rlisn,  Wblu-Cait,  BlM^k-Can, 


ilelsaor>b>IIb>»>.ln  lM9-H.a.Ml.  lo  IWl, 
id  HfiM  inbab.  hWHU.  and  lM,int  InbiH..  or 
,HW  >en  main,  and  «1.9lt  binal«.    VhIubI 


mardi  of  a  iln^  itrM,  fn 

TtaeDKlrpuGlkbDlldlnv 

iwuhill.  and  jail.     Thw.  t>  no  dliMnlinB  ch«i 

KO  laofBt  an  eDployed  on  ifcouni  of  ulugov  loan 


Cljia  bra  canal is'irw, 
wa  dlaf  apatr.  A  qu»  wi 
poaits  u  Hm  ton  la  ISU 


Dumbanoa.  SulbarilHi,  aiK 
I  nunn.  u>  Iha  H.  at  C-Hugtr 


REHNES  (u.  Cmdiitc.  aftaniardi  JlidiiH)}.  a  dtT  of 
Frmnc«»  dtp.  ]||0-el-VUajD«»  Vt  vlilch  U  the  up-,  in  a 
plain,  at  Lha  nmfluancv  ot  tha  lUt  and  Vllaine.  6L  m. 
M.  br  W.  Nanua  1  lu.  M°  «■  H"  N,  kni.  1°  W  «T"  W. 
Pop.  In  ItW,  IOC.  com,,  MM  Tbc^lUlM  dlridca 
■■nm  Into  an  uppar  and  Imai  town.  Tbe  formr, 
wkkk  b  Iba  lanwt,  li  Rgularto  buUt,  and  budaomai 
tba  Ipwar  toinila  ^nUa  tba  mntmr-    Ttaa  bouHa  la 


markat-placH ;  and.  for  a  cEroTua  Maa,  Ihm  ai 
nibUc  bolldlDfi  niinli  oMet.  Tboufb  not  tetUI 
baa  twetal  nitaa,  on  one  of  wblch  la  as  abnat  a 


iwa  r^ndH,  tocaiher  vltb  a  lai^  pan  of  !)■  cMr>  a 
I  dattrucUn  In  In  ITW.  and  eaDprlaca  a  lams  aali 
lard  filr  public  (Maa.  tb*  balla  o(  Tailrm  |ud>c&]  ca 
I  public  UtoaiyofabonMtiOOOn^,  acfiooli  <rf' da 


raj 


attUlny  K'lai,  and  nriaoa  uUltarj  aeboola.  It  la  lb* 
at-  vltalDa  I  uta  alao  tbe  le^  of  tha  ro«l  mmt  Mr  tb* 
tatft.  of  Bilttanr.  (be  cap.  of  lbs  IM  mlUtaiy  dtri. 


(and  piweaades  I  Uia  mfnctpal,  Iba  Tliabiir.  touKh  ■ 
■aiden  tt  ttaa  Banadidlnas,  on  a  balfbt  abor*  Iba  Ai, 
baa  a  itatii*  of  Z>ucueaclln> 
Thmigti  (knarablT  •Hualad  tai  tnda.  Biaati  baa  tar 

lbenaTT.*c.,aitalni-aeta.andtBtDe.  k  tia>,bov«a-, 
a  aooildanb]*  tnflc  Id  llDsna.  battar.  cTdar.  and  pr^ 

Tldoiu.  which  li  nuKb  bdllcatHl  bf  the  canal  of  Dla 
and  Hanoe,  and  that  betweea  Nulea  and  BnaC.  H 
haaUamualUn. 

Remiec  waa  tha  cap.  of  Brlttaof  froaa  tbs  9tb  cantnry 
to  the  RaroliulDfL  It  hai  pmduced  DUUHDua  diatta- 
Conitahla  Duriwidln,  boTTilD  tbe  caatle  of  Mocte- 
Btosn,  In  tbe  inmisdUta  •Iclnlti.  In  DNi  La  BlaturlE, 

IHufo,  art.  /Jfc-rl-J'iJime ;  Sudcdii  Fofofiri  'Hitt. 

BBPTOtt,  e*  RBPINGTOH,  a  pai.  and  Tiller  of 
KnclaBd,  n  Dettr^buiid.  Baoun.  on  a  BnaU  aShmt 
oflIiaTinit,6B.  B.W.Daili*.  Anaof  par.  wllbBndiir 
cbaprliT.  <>WKraa.  Pop.,  la  IML  UU.  Tbs  tan 
one  BlUa  In  laii^  i  hi  InbaUtanta  baint  chlcdr  ^ri- 


^  CanoDi.eatat 

BQUBliA<an. 


ttUe.  proT.  Cuenca,  en  tbs  Maine  (a  trlbulair 
:ar),  a  hl  W.tfW.  Valeneta.    Pop.,  acconl 


r  Spain,  la  Ktw 
trlbulair  of  Iba 


■treeti  an  loleraUf  itraJihl.  llBcd  with  well-HiUi  boun. 

iDtbecentnorirUcbliaBoraaBanlalCountalB.  Tbiaa 
par,  cburcfataaadaoidlan  antbsanWpuhliebBlldUua, 
Tbe  ctM  eoplonHDt  or  tbs  lidiaba.l>  In  wsaitaii  rib- 
aiidi  and  lUk  iiKiili.  Then  bat  «aaa  a  (ran  tacraaas  of 
guafla  DOW ftunlabBs a larae  HDplrsf  Ibeia  ankha  in 
Madrid,  Ssrfilg  awl  Cafla.  A  £lr  la  beU  aaualh  la 
■anMulHT.  Tba  nalahbanitMod,  a  pertkn  tf  whid  la 
ItTStaTfa  mU  oiiantad,  and  turniabat  cora.  w\m. 
mn,  •aftoa.  and  lain  nnantHlea  sf  allk.  Dnifai  tba 
war  nf  tbe  meeaidon.ln  l>0&  tbe  caMIs  n  taken  hr  Uw 
KwUih,  bu  nukn  lb*  foUowtat  fau  b]i  tha  Fraach 
naderbaJlakBofOilaaBa.  (J(«aw,-  i(feL0<^.,|i.) 
RBTPOBD  (BAST  and  WBBT).  a  pari,  ud  im. 
bor.  of  BBtfand.  oa.  NaOhvham. wapaaiaka  Biiiiiliii. 
on  the  biKatrUiataiTeltbeT»t,Mm.  M.N.E,  Met. 
tlnihaiB.  and  l»  m.  H.H.W.  LodAw.  Aiwa  ai  tlu 
fonaat  pari,  bar-  wbkb  waa  coexttnilTe  wlik  Ibe  par 
nCBaalR(UtaId.lMa(raai  ltapop.,ln  ls4l.bi(fi(l.& 

with  tbe  H.'sTsaM  Betftwd.  p^ruof  tboae  S'w^ 
"-'— '    Claivboroaah,  and  Ordiall,  and  ma*  hue  a 
xiween  AM  and  MOO.    Tha  town  conauu 
~  -*  imnl  ttaonu^taraa,  wbkdi  meat  Id  a 
i,aiidai*nnludbr>eieral  cnM  mMt. 
n  Ote  banlala  of  Uoornle  and  S(«ul 

....     _ie  S.  Sodih  ReUord'and  Thrmutao,  te 

■hiah  lau  houee  aiUnd  IVon  Rait  BstfOrd,  eo  ■  b> 
fbm  alnott  cm  ooothiuad  Una  oT  biriMbui.  We^ 
RalCMd  li  dlTldsd  from  Ban  RallOid  b^  tba  Idle:  H 
brtdi*  orer  which  baiat  in  the  Une  of  i>-  — —  "^ 
towni.  Ibar  aeca  to  be,  what,  fa  bet.  Ii 
eaaa.  a  ilnf  la  tnini.    Tba  bouiee  sT  Bbi  aoa  nut  •«. 

Illhled  wllb  (ai.    (Vhl    On.   fjrr-)     B^t  BatIM 
•laai,  but  baa  a  hudvHK  ipln.    Tba  lirEi«  it  lia 


iiatfW 


R£THEU 

Retford  b  a  Tkiran,  raloe  1401.  a  jmt  ;  ptitron.  Sir  B. 
Suttoo :  that  of  Wcat  Retford  to  a  rectory.  In  the  gift  of 
the  corporatio0  of  Eeit  Retford,  Taloe  9SH.  a  year. 
(Sect.  En.  Kef.)  In  the  inburb  of  Moorgate  It  a  new 
cbapei  of  eiie,  n  the  Gothic  style :  there  are  in  the 
town  plMW  of  vonhlp  for  Baptirta,  Independents, 
Weale^uu,  *e.  The  town-hall  is  a  conrenlent  boild- 
ag,  •annoimted  bra  cupola,  and  harinf  beneath  a  good 
narket-ptoce.  TWe  are  3  ahnthouaet,  one  for  old 
nen,  this  other  for  women ;  a  free  granunar-achool, 
ounded  by  Edward  VI.,  of  which  the  municipal  au- 
boritiea  are  tnnteea ;  a  national  •chool,  ettabUahed 
9  18IS,  niioua  aioor  charltiet,  a  newa-room,  and  a 
mall  theatre.  Then  it  no  manufiKtorr  of  any  kind  in 
»  town,  which  doenda  entirely  for  ita  aopport  upon 
le  retail  trade  carried  on  with  the  inhabs.  or  the  aur- 
>aiidiag  agricultural  dlatricta.  {Mmih  Corp.  Brp,) 
[aJtiflg  waa  fomerlj  extenalToly  carried  on,  and  bet- 
aking and  the  manufacture  of  worsted  were  intro- 
iced ;  but  these  branchea  have  nearly  ceased.  The 
le  i«  not  narlgable  at  Retford ;  but  it  communicatee 
th  the  Trent  bj  the  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  passes 
of  the  town,  and  la  ourled  orer  the  Idle  by  an  aque- 
ct.  Eait  Betfbrd  la  governed  bf  4  aidennen  and  11 
indllors,  and  had  formerhr  petty  aesaiooa.  Jkc. ;  but 
I  Municipal  Reform  Act  enters  that  it  shall  not  haTO 
oromiaalou  of  the  peace  unless  upon  petition  or  grant. 
>vk>o«ly  to  thia  act,  Ita  police  was  reported  to  be  very 
IBcieot,  and  the  adnUnlitration  of  tne  corporate  and 
er  revcouea  had  been  very  unsatJslhcfnry.  (,Mmm. 
I., Append.)  Itissaldtohavebeenabor.  ^fprescrip- 
i:  u  received  many  charters  firon  Henry  IIL  and 
(cquent  sovereigns,  down  to  James  I.  Bast  Retford 
med  8  menu,  to  the  H.  of  O.  In  the  9th  Edward  IL, 
continued  to  ei\)oy  thia  privilege  down  to  189(L  But 
ivlng  been  proved  that  gross  bribery  had  been  prac- 
I  at  ibe  electioo  that  then  took  phioe,  it  was  proposed 
ne  party  to  fa>corporate  the  aiUoining  hundred  of 
etiaw  with  tbA  bor.,  and  by  another  to  tranafer  the 
;hlae  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  acme  other  of 
rreat  towna  that  were  then  unrepresented.  AfUr 
hened  dlacnaaion,  the  flrat-mentioned  plan  was 
k1  to,  so  that  the  part  bor.  of  Eaat  Betford  is  now 
leal  with  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  Begistered 
>rs,failS49Lao,  8,641  MarkeU  at  East  Be^rd  oo 
days ;  foirs,  March  SS.  and  Oct.  S.,  for  honet, 
,  and  cheese.  (ParL  Bfport$,te.) 
THEL,  a  town  of  France,  Rep.  Ardennea,  cap. 
1,  on  a  steep  decUvity  beside  the  Alsne,  here 
d  by  a  wooden  bridge,  M  m.  S.  W.  Mesitees.  Pop. 
S,  ex.  com.,  JJMfJ.  It  is  pretty  well  laid  out,  and 
roving ;  but  the  bonaea  are  atill  mostly  of  wood, 
ere  la  no  remarkable  public  building, 
lel  waa  formerly  the  cap.  of  a  ca  of  Champagne, 
talbrtifled.  It  naa  a  court  of  original  JnrlstUcaon, 
tnunal  college,  society  of  wrkulture,  theatre, 
boepltala,  and  two  priaona.  ft  is  chiefly  noted  for 
lien  mannlhcturea,  which  are  estimated  to  employ 
100  to  1,800  hands,  mostly  spfainers.  As  in  most 
anuAicturing  towma,  the  workpeople  are  generally 
•d  at  their  homes.  The  prices  of  labour  are 
at  lower  than  in  Rheims :  but  provisions,  Ac,  are 
,  and,  oo  the  whole,  the  woollen  spinners  of 
tre  In  a  batter  eoodition  than  those  in  that  dty. 
t  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  open, 
he  canal  of  Ardennes:  besides  woollen  manu- 
tbe  town  has  many  Iron  forges,  breweries,  md 
I.  (Nvgo,  skxt.  Jrdenme$ :  FuiervtL  Tabkmn4€9 
.  i.  348— Sftx) 
X,  a  gow.  of  European  Bussia.  iSe€  BamoMU, 

(£ath.  TalUme,  Buae.  Kohf9tm\  a  sea-port  town 
in  Europe,  rap.  of  the  above  gov. ;  on  a  snaali 
*  S.  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  SOO  m.  W.S.W. 
g ;  lot.  fi9<> 26'  Sy' N.,  long.  24°  44'  80^  E.  Pop. 
HOO.  The  dty  proper,  included  within  the 
ia  emalJ  ;  and  tbou^  it  has  many  good  brick 
•et'ecta  are  narrow  and  Irr^ular.  There  are 
theran,  a  R.  Cath..  and  some  Greek  churches, 
lificee  ;  and  rarious  charitable  and  educational 
pnta,  the  latter  including  a  mnnasium,  epia- 
laryr,  and  a  achool  {penmm)  tor  nobles.  The 
)dem  edifice,  is  appropriated  to  the  provincial 
;  the  munlciiwl  officersLwho  are  elected  by 
tide  in  the  town-hall.  The  admiralty  is  the 
maining  public  building.  The  suborns,  eon« 
djr  of  wooden  houses,  cover  a  large  extent 
lonff  the  ahore.  Bevel  is  much  reaorted  to 
1^  place,  and  haa  aome  good  warm  baths,  a 
sral  duba  or  etuinot,  rad  9  or  4  public  II- 
of  which,  the  property  of  the  city,  is  said  by 
!>inpriae  I  O,OO0  vela.  This  town  Is  one  of  the 
he  Ktaaaian  fleet,  and  has  a  harbour  defended 
<atteriea.  -  Xhia  pori,  which  was  materially 
isao^  la  deeper  than  that  of  Cronstadt, 
e  difllcnaic  ot  entrance.  The  roadstead, 
tome  ialaoda,   to  well  ibeltered:  theiong 
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daratioo  of  the  f^Oit  to  the  principal  drawback  on  Bevel 
as  a  naval  station,  though  that  Is  a  disadvantage  which 
It  shares  in  common  with  the  other  Bussian  porta  In 
the  Baltic  Though  not  connected  with  the  interior  by 
any  navigable  river.  Bevel  haa  a  conaiderable  trade. 
Ita  principal  exports  are  com,  aplrita,  hemp,  flax,  timber, 
and  other  Baltic  produce ;  the  importa  conaiat  of  colo- 
nial produce,  herrings  from  Holland  and  Norway,  salt, 
cheese,  wine,  tobacco,  flruita,  dye  atuini,xotton  yam. 
atuflk,  and  other  manufiactured  gooda,  Ac  ^  portion  of 
the  cuatoma*  rerenue  to  enjoyed  c>y  the  town. 

Bevel  waa  founded  by  the  Danea  in  1S18,  and  after- 
wards uAd  by  them  to  the  Knlghta  of  the  Teutonic 
Order.  In  1661  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Swedes,  but  was  taken  fhnn  them  by  the  Bussians  in 
1710.  Near  it  to  the  Kathartnenthat  Palace,  built  by 
Peter  the  Great ;  the  gardens  of  which  are  a  fkvourite 
public  promenade.  (Scknitxierj  Po$»art,4c.) 

BBUS,  a  town  of  Spain,  In  Catalonia,  9  m.  W.  Tarra- 
gona, and  54  m.  W.  by  8.  Barcelona.  Pop.,  accordhag  to 
MIfiano,  M,60a  It  stands  on  a  plain  goitly  sloping  to- 
wards the  coast,  and  comprises  several  streets  lined  with 
good  houaea,  with  numeroua  churches,  hospitals,  bar- 
racks, an  orphan  asylum,  theatre,  and  handsome  public 
fbuntalna.  The  Inbabs.  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  fkbrica,  bats,  aoqp,  Ac. ; 
beaides  which,  there  are  lane  dye-hooaea,  Meacfaing- 

E rounds,  tanneries,  splrlt-dtotilleries,  giaas-houaes,  Ac  ; 
1  tact.  Reus  m^  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  Import- 
ant numufhcturing  towns  of  Catalonia,  and  the  numeroua 
handsome  houaea  m  ita  nei^bourhood  aaflklently  indi- 
cate the  industry  and  prosperity  of  ita  inhabs.  The  town 
to  connected  by  a  cahal  with  the  port  of  Salon,  whence  Its 
products  are  exported  in  exchange  for  rice,  floor,  cod-  fish, 
anchovies,  Ac.  Its  weekly  market  to  one  of  the  largest  la 
Spain,  and  to  f^aqoently  attended  by  iqmarda  of  10,000 
persons.  The  town  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
ISth  ceatniT  \  hot  its  present  Importance  to  wholly  con- 
sequent to  tne  establtohment  of  silk  and  cotton  manulhc- 
tories  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  {MiUmmot  La- 
borde.IUntraire U rSspt^gme;  Did.  Giog., %c) 

BBUSS,  a  territory  of  Central  Germany,  formbgtwo 
Indepc  principalities,  between  lat.  60°  XK  and  ftloN.,  and 
long,  lio  4y  and  1«3  ly  B.,  havhig  8.  Bavaria,  B.  Sax- 
ony, and  N.  and  W.  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Cobourg, 
Gotba.  and  Weimar,  the  last  dlTldlng  it  into  two  un- 
equal  portions.  Area,  Wl  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1846, 110,819. 
Sorfhoe  generally  hilly :  in  the  N.  B  to  watered  by  the 
Bister,  in  the  S.  by  the  8aale.  Tillage  to  less  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  inbabs.  than  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  most  fortlle  tract  adjoins  the  town  of 
Gera.  Woods  comparatively  extensive,  and  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  national  weelth.  Woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  Cabrica  are  produced;  mining  to  little  followed, 
and  the  only  metallic  worka  are  a  fow  Iron-forges,  llie 
inhabs.  are  almost  all  Lutherans.  The  territory  of  the 
elder  branch  of  Beuss  consists  of  the  lordships  of  Grris 
and  Burgh,  havlna  an  area  of  144  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.,  in 
1838,  of  38,10a  Oreto  to  the  chief  town,  and  seat  of  the 
superior  Judicial  court,  whence  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal 
of  Jena.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  80,000 
dollars  a  year ;  the  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  con- 
fed,  being  90  men.  The  younger  branch  of  Beuss  hat 
a  territonr.of  447  sq.  m.,  compoeed  of  the  lordships  of 
Scblelt,  Lobenstein-Ebersdorf,  and  Gera,  with  a  pop.  of 
60,700 ;  chief  town,  and  scat  of  gov.,  Schleto.  Appeal 
tnm  the  courts  of  thto  prindpality  lies  also  to  Jena. 
Public  revenue,  about  aS6,00U  dollars;  contingent  to 
army,  692  men.  Bach  branch  has  a  separate  vote  In  the 
Aill  diet  of  the  German  Confed.,  and  tagether  with  Ho- 
hensollem,  Lippe,  Llechtenatefai,  and  Waldedc.  the  16th 
place,  and  a  vote  In  the  committee.  {Bergkinut  ^Ug. 
Lattder.itc.,  Iv.  392-394. ;  Almanaek  de  GoUm.) 

BEUlXlNGEN,atownofWlrtemberg,circ  Schwarx- 
wald  (Black  Forest),  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
BscfaaU,  a  tribnUry  of  the  Neckar,  19  ro.  S.  Sturtgard. 
Pop.  In  1888,  11  .MO.  Beutllngen  presents  a  contrast 
to  many  other  old  Imperial  cities,  having  mostly  re- 
gular streets,  and  weH-built  though  antiquated  houses. 
It  has  fortified,  and  has  several  suburbs.  One  of  its 
churches  has  a  tower  said,  by  Berghaus,  to  be  8S0  It. 
in  height:  the  town.hall,  lyceum,  a  well-endowed  hos- 
pital, and  orphan  asylum,  are  the  other  mott  conspi- 
cuous ediflcea. 

It  haa  mannfhctnres  of  leattier,  lace,  net  for  w(»aen*t 
caps,  of  the  annual  value  of  100,000  florins ;  clocks  and 
watches,  Ac ;  with  dyeing  and  bleaching  factories,  aikd 
printing  eatabliahroenta,  whence  many  pirated  editions 
of  German  worka  have  iaaued. 

Beutllngen  waa  the  flrat  town  in  Swabia  which  em- 
braced the  Beformation.  {Meimmimger  Bttckr.  eoa 
Wurtttmbergi  Btrgkatu^  Ac.) 

BHEIMS  or  BBIMSJanc.  Datrooonanwa,  poat. 
Bemih  a  celebrated  dtv  of  France,  dip.  BCame,  of  which, 
though  not  the  cap..  It  to  by  fkr  the  largest  town.  cap. 
arrond..  In  a  plain  near  the  Veale,  a  tributary  of  the 
Aiaoe,  37  m.  N.  N.W.  Chaiooa,  and  ifb  m.  E.  by  N. 
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AS  BHE1M8. 

T-ut  iK.  wiv«"  N,  long,  fvrr' 

1HH,U,WI.     It  li  iiuTouiidiid  I17  mnpul 

wHikt  I  juuT  tben  UB  Dtber  pnnnc 

lata  ul(liboiubiigd.     It  It  about 

EimilLaail  la  miand  toiti  fataa,aiH  < 

forle  Wnw.  >  (rtuBflial  anh.wllli  luuidi 

OHB  inn.sgik,  waa  railed  in  lunBur  or  Lmli  XTI.  al 
Ui  canmaUaB.    Tm  nrlndpal  Iharaughtana, 
Bait  la  tha  Flaa  Reiak,  dlilda  Ihs  cl»  tatob 
•qoal  rartkna,    It  li  toKnbiT  wall  UM  out,  lu 
M^  wMe,  atralfM,  and  (nanllr  daaB  I  It  baa 

oolTtwD  tern,  mi  m  ea 

■BlhinalQ.    WatK-irorlu,l 


Burkakta  public  adiaca. 

Tha  catbadnl.  ooa  o(  tha  lanaat  aiid'  moM  nuoM. 
aax  In  BnnM.  la  ibal  in  wUcE  tba  connaUaB  oT  Uw 
FniKb  Unn  nai  ttkan  placa,  wllb  Itoir  aKHpUou,  ' 
UnaraTrftaillpAuiiuLu.    h  wai  chlalTOHUln 
betwaaa  llll  a^  IMa.    It  la  47)1  IL  Id  Intth,  99 


braadtb,  aad  144  ft.  ki  haifht.    It  baa  ■  wMe  rr<nt 
laokad  wttta  two  Kiuan  toweta,  3GU  ft.  In  b  '  "     " 
tba  Ibraa  (nnd  enlniini  on  tbli  aid*,  tlia 
tuft.,*nt  IhoaaaacUlHr  tidtnift.,  b  old 
tbcDmiat  laabsantirul  dreular  Vfaidow.    1 

uuBliar  of  colunnaand  bu-nlMl  1  uA  Hoi .^ — 

tbalowantaabau'iKt^ingSUIHIUK.  Tblaothidnl 
bu  uina  ana  alaliaad  ^aai,  tapaalfT,  inarUa  paraoMUi, 
JK.;  1  Tan  Ob*  orau  t  tba  ^wubbii  l>a  lia(,"aattf 
■finan  af  Fouaaln  i  mlogt  cnriatlUia.  bidadlBi  tba 
IBat  aaU  Id  hare  bean  naad  In  tba  ti^tlna  o(  Cloiti.  Bd 
(batoBborJ«Tiniia,adtlHaaf  Bbrfnu,*!- '     '    ' 


Rbalinat  arUch  wai  'a  place  of  iroit  cnuL 

that  «ar«  moatlt  daaltojed  or  carried  off  during  thi 
period  hi   quailliiii.     Tba  moit  muirUlile  uicWu 


ti  haa  1  inblle  Itbnty  of  11,000  printwl  ndi.  an- ..... 
M8I.,  •  bmok:  ordeD,  Hhoiila  iS  nnnul  lutnioiloL  a 
ami  di  p<M.  atAiiC  bank.  »e. 

Kbdna  la  tha  centre  «(  tbc  nuwEUtnr*  of  wooUen 
Maik  whkh  *MeDda  orer  nearlT  the  nboledtp.  of  Mama. 
andlbaadlaetaldlfa.orAtuaandAnlennea.  lnl*H 
■beta  muHiheduw  were  aitlaiatad  to  oecupf  tOjaOo 
kanda.  of  wban  11,000  van  aitlM  In  Bbelina.     ' ' 

■.OOP of  tha  latter  wetewear—   ■  — -^ ' 

>Touilit  at  JaoniuH-laomi  1 
aplnnim  jtm,  4.000  Id  lUUr 


Tboaa  of  worfcai^  Tarr.  necc 
■pUUft.ada*;  OMMafra 
drtatMmliatane.  Bnttha 
tor IM daat i>atliBiaB.  qfr. 

belni  Boatli  amplofad  In  tbi 
ftctman.    InnJDanl  tba  vc 


aod  fflpnrbread  \  and  hu  brvwerlei,  tannerlea.  leatbcr- 
fKtorlei.  Ac  It  U  a  prhielpal  ^pM  tar  the  >lBa  id 
Cbanpane,  large  qaaoUUei  or  vhkh  are  alored  in  ta 
callara.iliniliTIDlboaaof  Epenur.vhkh  ua.  Bartfct 
III  trade  In  noUm  manufKtnrea  and  wtaiea.  It  baa  a 

mltuial  product!,  fta.  Under  the  Roinaiia.  Dmnctnm^ 
nMiiaitbacaii.or  Balglcall..  and  waa  dlMnculihad 
aaaieatofMleraaodiSlIokiab;.  It  bKanwnbibap. 
tic  beliira  tba  IrmptlaD  of  the  Fnoki,  and  nalrM 


M  da1i  PtScbe,  the  Mb 
tonaq  veil,  Be.  <JJiifo,ait.  Woriu;  rBtorwag.  rwMfai 
tfri   Onrltn,'    D'AmuUl,  NoUet    it  la    Ommlt,  MS,, 

RHIN  (BA3.  or  LOWBR-RHINB;.  afroDtlerdCp. 

of  France.  In  tlv  E.  pait  of  the  kluoani.  which,  witli 

Haul-Bhhi.  formerly  cotuUluled  Ihr -'  ■■ 

cbleB)  between  theimta  and  IXta  d< 
"■-  '"■  —■ ■  -' ■  ".  1«1K  1  hmrln*  N.~Rh«lah  Bi 
MwUe,  W.  Hanrtba  and  1 


_  ,  ,  ,  Nt^imlah  Bi 

dto.  of  ii<  "■-    —  ^ — ■- — -  " 

OmdUudiTofBBdan.  Area, M.fil  bectaiea.  Top., 
In  IMt  miTI.  TbeW.  pajt«rih(dto.lacDr««lW 
Ibe  Veagea  BiountalnB,  and  their  raoifficitloni.     Tha 


Hocbdd 


rt  ScfaDecbera  ta 


'  a  medium  qoiiltT,  but,  ipeaUng  geac 
IT  to  that  oTtha  UlHt  Bhln.     Vtbout  ■ 


11T.7M  ditto.  Tba  Dutibai  In  the  B,  aod  Ibe  ttaaj 
tracta  of  the  W.,  eie  ouuHaMe  far  agricultural  u3 
tliougb  the  nld^  •(  tba  dtp.  be  MUe  and  well  cnl. 
ilTued,  the  produce  of  oorn  la  not  luflclcnt  ttor  boaie 

the  BabhboiulDg  dfeTTDaarlT  tSU/M  hectoUuae 
having  beeD  produced  In  Ifllfi.  A  good  deal  of  tobacco 
li  nlied.  aod  bougbt  t^  the  gorenuDeDl.    Tbe  anouil 

gjjj^ .--., _... 

half  of  tha  produQ.  ..  

belDg  leDt.  parllT  to  other  d<pa.  and  partlr  to  Bedsi.  Ac. 
Hopo.  wood,  bonp.  onlona,  and  other  regetablca.  v* 
artlclaa  of  euaMlia  ctdtlTallon.  The  plougb  li  oiaaUji 
drawn  bj  boiiea.  Horsed  CBltle  ate  prettr  DiuueroqL 
but  iheaf  at*  ic*rt*.  Toukir  are  otandrelj  rearwJ 
near  SIniburg  1  partleolarli  gacie,  tha  llttnofwhEcfa 
ienetonuk«theB«ni(iAilixrai,  Ibrwblcfa  thai  <ji( 
la  ao  oelebrated.  Id  ltU.of  dl,S3«  pcopertlai  inUect 
to  tha  amlra.fimallTr,  U1.M9  were  aueiiad  atlaw 
than  A  fr..  and  onlr  8S  at  1.000  fr.  and  luiwanli.  Iran 
mioa  are  wrought  {  lead.  antlmniT,  cMatt,  coal,  and 
bltuinan  are  met  with  e  and  ult  la  made  fnmn  inrlnaa. 
Is  tha  14..aiid  W.    Tba  dfp^  haamaaufKtun  ^odUm 

XUumthal. 


■rrond*.;  chl^.towna,  fiuraabBrg  the 

piBD  iDhaba,.  Sareme.  Scfaieatadt.  and  Wla.- 

Total  pilillc   rareDue  (IM4).  IB.9MJn 

populatloD  la  Protaat- 


ip..  with  U.IM 
ubouig.     TotalHh 

RHIN  (HAUT.  or  DPFBR  RHINE),  a  dooller  dtp. 
_.  Frwooi.  Ill  the  K.  part  of  the  kingdom,  fonnerlr  com- 
pilaed  In  Ibe  pror.  of  Aliaco;  betneen  lat.  IT°  »'  and 
Up  IV  N..  and  long.  V  W  mi  V  t»  £..  harinc  N. 
"--  "'■-   "•  •■       land  Haute  Sa6a*.  8.  Donbi.  and 

._. Meufehatel.  Bene,  and  Bute,  and 

E.  tba  Rbbie,  aaFafallag  It  fron  tha  leiritoilea  of  Baderi. 
'Tan,  Utjat  bectirea.  Pop.  In  ISK  4n,Mi.  In  tha 
'.  are  tbe  chain)  of  tha  VoigM  tod  Jura  I  one  lUBiall 
tha(omwr.tbeAaIlaad'.dlHcr.iiHaIod,ait|i  -■->" 
aiea.  Tbanatoftheiuribcoli  noMlrplatai. 
e  Bblne,  tba  lU  la  Ibe  onlf 

nal  between  Ibe  BhlnaaDd^I 

lla  whole  length.    Ai  Id  BH-Rhln,  the  m 
— —  -'■'-  mlfaco  la  In  the  centre  of  tba  dt 
lo  a  pnin  adraaead  atata.    In 
re  utlnulad  tocoBprUa  ISMfl 
W  do. ;  ThHTtldh  11,141  do.  I 


uftruEi 


RHINE.  gn 

,    a]1iidlb*UBUr.»Zi<t«.S«.lii  whlcliliUialilMDctaf 
..  ... . ,  mmiwinij  m  rtinMl,  niBi  W. 

L    uiDiu.)    Th*  cbuosL  ItoB  thli  point  to  BuU.  1>  n- 
■ '- ■out,  vfanUnt  Umutli  lefty  roclu,  "hkh 


MO 

V 
S  tii  'Sa  aiiiurr  nfiMTIlule 


I.  " Tha hamM ofthfiranli 


ha  hamM  ofthfi  nmni 
"m  of  tmA  BUfa- 


-ndndjpanf^.  Btenttaoatwbi 
Un-Bldi  to  Bot  ka»  iqi  wv  *r 


l^f  oK    In  thvmouiiUlfuaf  tbtVotpit  thapBuuitrf 

«."    I%ini>  Jtnuru,  p.  in.) 
IJJtriDt  (Irai  •  deplDnUa  accounl  of  tha  tUta 
^IJ  of  ■  nfat  prapoTlian  of  Ifaa  cotton  VDBTen  of 
irim.Rlilli,  manr  of  whom  camo  fVoin  BwlUorUnd 


^h.  of  Dap.     Numbar  or  rlKtoci  tl>»t-e>.  I.IM. 

public  raiennt  (1811).  fl.US.M7n'.     UnJlka  Bu. 

Iho  m^toiitT  of  Itia  pop.  In  IMi  dtp.  ua  Ham. 
lia.bul  ProMatuU  ■»  Bumanui. 

xla  md   LoiralM,  aflnwdi  biaaDtid  to  Iha 

■I.      It   nibaaqimUr  biloeiad  to  AuiccUi  bul 


NE.  I  Ur^a  rlicr  of  W.  Butopa.  tiling  «  Ihc  S. 
(hn  Alpa.  Oowiiii  throutli  Swluarliml  ud  Car. 
■sd  lUnni  Into  Ao  North  Sd  ot  (;enaui  0«u, 
1    !■(.  46''  ■O'  and   Sa°  N.,  uxl  lan(.  JO  IV  uj 


taa  In  tvo  prioclpal 

j4lpa:  the  principal (^ thfwa, caU«4 bj Iha Gar- 
>rdor-Uhlnr%  ]■  fortaad  bj  tha  JunciloQ  of  two 

■t  mn  elBTKtIon  of  SMI  ft.  abort  Iha  m.  tal. 
r..  Ion*.  SO«a'  B.,  <ali  a  hw  mllaa  Itov  Ifai 
ihs    niioiWi.      Wmaem  &»  aula  •Irani,  ■bleb 


iifxioh  Ibe  TiiA«iilfic«iil  and  itup*ndoua  nvlne 
nofnvsld.  eocloMd  on  both  iWn  br  almoM 
lUr  rocka,  riatngl.om(t.  aboratba  rfiac.apd 

■.f*thU*«ai«r,  uid'ofilr  a  ra*  nilai  abora 

-llhlae.  w&lcb  Tliei  cnlbaiWa  otlhalloa- 
r  Vcvp^aberH-,  D«r  iba  pab  of  Bl.  Bcniard 
IS  rirer  deOeeta  H..  malntijnlng  that  lanenl 
lirnUKh  s  fsrUls  and  tomaiitlc  Talln,  uooiid- 

natwice,  entsra  a  unalln  ti 


ill  point  bdofl 


•unl  duiiiw  tha  tprfnf. 

lu  w.dlraclfiia  through  ■ 

radijnUarjBlanqtad  nhh  fta^BBH  Engl  rialng  ^nn 

-'udai  Mlsa^«nft!iileiwtb.alth  itoDa  abutuMa* 
..  ira  alio  uaauaieH  tha  H^gaUoo  of  tba  riicr.  lu  lard 
at  thlt  tab*  baing  il7  It.  abate  Iha  Onouo  Oca«. 

Baria,lBilaa<,taaiMlBbathapnpatpciUit  ofdliliioB 
hatwaia  Iha  upper  Higlawa  Hhlsti  IDr  IhaHirlgulo* 
aboT*  thlt  town  li  k  Inlemptad  br  bill  nd  laSii  u 
to  ba  icafe^  of  ani  hnportuoa,  wbaraaa  (Km  heDca  ta 
thamoolk  bsUa  pia  at  alioit  all  ewmia  of  tba  jf . 
BhlBe  baoona  Uw  bouadair  btl*aB  Frii 
grand  diuhi  of  Badw.  and  aftarwanii  bat* 
and  BhaakA  BtTarla,  the  dllei  and  tuna  I 
of  It!  euina  hdng  Mannbaln,  oa  Iha  B.  b 
— ' -%alleekw,aad  Struburg,  ( 


SX 


uolforBliK.W.tolhadaltaalHinnHh.  CoUenu.at 
the  csslanca  of  Iba  UoaeUa,  Bean.  Cotoana.  and 
Cltraa.an  tb*  chlit  lovu  oa  th«  W.  bank  i  tboH  ob 


.jaar  tha  B.  tMa  anprWag  Wltabadin,  DuuaWoif; 
VVMl.BBd  olhar  plauaof  UMordia.  The  delta  ot 
the  nhlna  li  Iba  Urgaat  In  Burooa,  bm  a«B  euapllng 
Ihu  of  tfaa  Wolga :  It  anwdi,  ^Hlh  Iti  nnUr*tioB>, 
(na  Iha  B.  ihore  of  tha  Znrdar- 


anutlllcU]  oval  «: 


Ktad  br  Utrecht  arvt  I'i'dan  to  the  Ha  ml  CaEwTh. 
a  Rhlnn  hai  at  praKUt  three  mouthf-    Aboot  Im'O 

ar  being  earrlnl  partly ulliaZurder-Zte  bi  tha 
•DdpnlTIothaaccubTlbaLHAandMaaa.  nn 
It  lAe  great  Bbeuiib  port  of 


^  *"h?' 


auoft.    The  breadth  of 


Iba  Itat-meaUanedplaFala  Bpalen  Iba  wIdU  raitoa 

iJOM  to  I.WCi  rt.    The  alia  of  Iba  RUm  tbeooa 

■•nb  10  CoblaMi  gradualb' iBcreaeci  lo  near 

again  at  CnlopM,  wbera  It  It  1,40011.  acrotti'aDd  lower 
dnm  10  III  Buolb.  In  iba  pilndpal  niHgatila  hiimlica.  It 
hm  a  breadth  •uanllng  VW)  ft.  Tbe  depth  of  lbs 
dWDOal  tnm  Baale  to  S&aMmrg  atenigei  ihaal  I*  •.  i 


l*ft.abomH>aTefigab^gbt.    Mn  aad  O 

- —- «tar.    AadaacaBiof  the 

tfiUUT  of  tha  BurrcBt.  ■ 

Im.  an  hour,  thougb  b! 
^naaed.  Iba  BUne  there  i 


ItH.  bglKOf  to  lh«  portion  beioir  Bull 
la  ■fltinil  nboTt  UiU  point  li  Uie  At 
WBICB  dndu  ttu  cnMT  »n  of  SwUjcrlma.  ™  onng. 
dowD  noiTlr  m  voiu]  volume  oT  vtur  irlLh  Lin  Upper 
KtalM  luelt.  U  riHI  Id  Uui  (real  DHU  of  SL  CoChinl. 
BUHi  Ihroocli  1  num  nUaj,  In  wkldi  ti  tho  uUrvit 
U  Aarlill,  IH  ft.  to  bMit.  ■nsrvirdi  «un  the  Ulio  of 
BTleoit  uid  thonce,  altn  pualiig  Ibmub  lb*  lake  of 
ThuD  (1^9  ft.  alHTt  Iha  »■)  niai  put  Benw.  Hid  ea- 
lirnd  kj  diflkrcnl  trllH..  brinclDi  ilowii  lb*  mtin  of 
liiliH  LiMCata.  WillHidnMU.  Zmlch.  •£.  ]alai  the  Diln 
Unr  K  Coblnti  «Tt>  IV  M.,  ud  B°  IV  B.).  vK)i>«t<)« 
•Bd  pomiftil  flimnt.  tci  clilaf  lauatt  ir*  tha  RaoH 
■Bd  lb*  LlimuUii  lb*  fotaeT  tittitf  od  Iba  M.W. 
■Ma  oC  Hosnt  St.  GotbanL  lecrtiea  tlw  ntan  of 
lakea  Loeanw  and  Znc.  «>>b(  Ih*  lattar  r<M*  In  tb« 
Oberland  Alpa.  and  runt  Ihrouik  tbe  lab*  of  Zurkb. 
___..  _...__  . — ..  —  oaiigabla  ei«M  iluring  UieiprisK 
Ihe  cipklll;  <^  the  current  boaU 

„_ J*  b/manr  large  tribi.. 

tba  moil  loipwtaiil  of  wbkh  enter  rioni  the  E.  or  right 

tt  rlHa'to  'Si  Black  Fdimi,  Ib  aDeuI  lat.  W^  N.,  and 
1°  W  ■.,  aad  taai  ■  Tarr  tortMna  imi**,  IrM  N.B.. 
•abaaqBotb  N.M.W.,  aai  laatlf  W.,of  Biota  tbao  laon. 
It  la  BHlgabla  br  Imga  taina  op  to  llallbniHi,  and  for 
■nan  BiSlii  br  m  Stuttard.  Tha  IIhb,  wUch  enlen 
tbe  Bhin*  at  Ha*aBC*,  or  Mabu,  abonl  10  n.  bdow 
Frandfort, dbkh  faonltaN.  bank,  laa  monlngonva 

aacend  aa  bigb  ai  KltilBgao,  vhkb  la  Wm.  from  tba 

Han.)  Tba  Lahn  jolna  tba  Bbtne  about  Win.  below 
Haranca:  It  b  abmt  IMm.lonc,  but  i>  iwtiHil^ibU 
abate  Llmburi.  Mm.  from  tba  mootb.  Tbe  Uabr  and 
tba  Llppa  ata  two  othor  conaldarrtde  trib*.  on  lb*  E. 
tld*i  b«b  narinMe  for  about  lOOu.    Tbe  prlfldpal 


penlbatweoDlaArailderaBniioanti—^  .. 

"  Tbeaa  notmtalni,  howerar.  are  after  all  ootjr  mooD- 

ebureb  tplre  rMaf  hi  tfia  uUat.  aad  onrUfpia^  lb* 
traai.  Erequeotlr  ■  darlBg  and  nBtaitle  cHflT  crownad 
bj  aa  aBeiaol  caatia,  lb«wiu  over  tha  rlvar.  «r  rtaaa  tm^ 

JaeUoUT  (fom  t^-  ■ '  •■- —  " •- 

DBllkodHMart] 


lailer  oftbla  great  rji 


BlbalU 


IntboHofMoiW 

aBabllabed  on  Ib*  Um  Rtate^lMnB  £» 

Tdn  In  tba  umBbar  of  paBengan,  aad  tba  quHitllT  af 
iODdanaitinvaBaiiddontbAnrar.  In  m7,  Ibr  auaailaL 
ika  DinnbarSpBMngen  ceBTcrad  alonf  Iba  Bhfaa,  ta  aa 
Fnaaba  tarrttolei.  aiaauBiad  to  oal*  A*H  I  abaaai^tB 
lUt,  tber  HBOunted  lolMMIi  udnow  (1*41)  auaad 
aoofioai  IbtlnaaawhiibtqiiaBiitrorMnhBBdbB 
eoawTad  aloof  tbli  gioBl  Intetiiatleiial  bl(hwar  hM 
ban  aquaUr  grtM  i  and  Ui  Importaiica  vtU.  no  doobt, 
ba  lUU  mora  rapldlj  tocraaied  l^  tba  apaidBg  of  nil- 


t  aau  down  tn  lb*  form  of  nfta.    Tba. 
iltaaU^erRbl  

>-  wbentb^'* 


xrs 


wbera  tba*  vara  aaneralli  bt 
eold  and  hnanM  to  St  tU 

bat  began  to  Ml  la 

bus  OwB  deecrlbad. 

•- A  Uttle  bahnr  Andrmack  tba  Ilttla  TDlag*  St  Kavair 
•Dpaara  on  Iba  Ml  baut.  uader  ■  wooded  mouotabi. 
Tba  KhlB*  ben  fonu  a  bar,  wbar*  the  pUote  are  aRiH- 

dan  tba  tribatarr  rimi  Inio  Ib*  Rbloa,  and  to  eoa> 

and  aold.  Tbaee  macbhiaa  bar*  tba  ippaarmta  i<  a 
llaalliilTlllaca,  eoawoiad  of  13  or  It  little  iroadea  bm, 
on  a  ptaifiina  of  oak  nd  daal  tfanbar.  Tbe*  are  ft* 
oHo^^er  800  fcet  tai  lenglb,  and  60  or  TOln  bi«Ab 

«•.  auarintended  tn  pOoli,  and  a  proprietor,  wboH 
babUaioa  la  avatlor  In  ilia  and  «la(ai>ca  to  tbe  reU. 
Tba  raft  la  compoead  of  aeraral  la^en  of  tieea,  placed 
VMdollitolbar,  •odboondtsntker:  alarnnftdnm 
BolleaetbantorThet  ofwilar.  Sareral  •nailer  «ea 
era  attaekad  tali.bT  nrDrprstankii.  buldca  a  etring 

r  mora  (omplHe.  FouHir.  pi|>.m 
to  be  found  on  board  i  and  aenral 
ell  nipplM 

™abuM(nKkoaap(ia,at 

wUcb  rignal  tba  piM  gjiaa  Ib*  word  of  amatui,  aad 
Iba  vorxuad  rVB  Aon  all  qoailan  lo  racal**  Ibob 
meeiae.  TbacooaimiptlooDfprarlikBalnlbaTerafila 
iifji*wii  If  ahmial  Incradibla :  BiiiB«tlin«a  ainouDIIni  to 
WMO  or  UMNO  poonde  of  bread ;  1(,000  or  »fioS  of 


sssr: 


..[ 


■  ■■■■fhiiiiwy.  on  Mcaunt  of  lili  nliflaiu  ojltloBt. 

-'-' "--ilMlga  Is  Wtti  but.  la  laO,  Ita*  bkhdI 

r  WH  nulad  by  CMrJH  irbhodi  bind 

1I7  durlii(  chg  rnsIuUiMuy  mi.    U  Mad! 


if  4  lul^nd  fnllT  4Il 

h^'  KHOUES,  a  ftmcnu  liUnd  of  tba  H«di(cr- 

lui  nuMn.  off  ih*  aW.  cowt  ol  A>U  Minor  (ut. 

7  /4«>a  *t>d  Cofu),  10  m.  S.   Cap*  Volp* ;  tlia 

'*''  citf  of  Rbodc*,  at  tha  N.E.  citnmitr  of  iba 

■fi  UUpd,  bciu  in  IM.  96°  atf  sy  N.,  lone.  ts°  1» 

51' E.  Itla  about  45  B.  In  lanpb,  N.E.  and 
&  W.,  and  ia,  wkcr*  braadnt,  about  IB  m. 
•croN.  Pop.,  according  to  Sararj,  36.500,  of 
vbom  raUm  man  than  a  ttalid  an  Grarki ;  but 
TuTneT(aji<ldocanMaiec«l9e,0aa    Piobablir 

it  mar  b«  ntimatad  at  al — "  "'  "~" ' — 

that  vould  bar*  b«en  la 

10  haTi  pcopltd  ona  of  iU  .     

of  mouotalaa  rana  IcngttawiM  fhxn  ona  and  of 
Iba  liland  to  tbc  othar;  Ihclc  Mghut  aunimlt, 
HoiiDt  AnnnlTa  (an.  Alaln/rtu,  on  which  wai  a 
Icmpla  or  Jupllat\  commanding  a  nobla  tIcw 
of  tha  liland  aJid  of  tha  at^jaccnt  ahoTca  of  Alia 
Minor.  In  antlqull*  lUa  BountalD  chain  waa 
coTcnd  wltb  dcnia  feww  af  pine,  wtaancc  tha 
Rhodlana  dnw  rapfrilai  of  iWhn  for  their 
fleen,  and  la  ntodarn  Urntt  It  bai  tunllcd  con- 
■Idarahk  qnantiUaa  fot  tha  daekjanli  of  Con- 

tUnllBoplc.      Sptaking    f •"-    -"--    --^'  '- 

Iha  lower  paru  la  I'- 
ioma  flna  Tallcja,  ai —    ,    — - 

numaiout  itrciaOM  that  daacand  from  the  noun- 
lalni.  In  astiquilr  It  waa  famoiu  for  ili  Ami- 
11(7- 


nking  gencrallT,  the  B(hI  In 
la  drf  aiid  •and; ;  but  it  baa 
I,  Kid  li  well  watered  b}  tb* 


Bat,  owing  to  tba  iniBcuriij  and  extortion  of 
which  the  Inhab.  haia  htcn  long  tb«  ilctimi, 
Iti  agrlcuhure  la  In  tba  noat  depmaed  itale^ 
manf  of  lla  flncM  Bcldl  bclnff  allowed  -to  11« 
•aata,  and  the  laland  not  prodociog  com  auf> 
ScletiteTan  foi  Ita  leanlj  population,  lu  wheat 
ia  atill,  howaicr,  of  the  loeat  qualllr ;  bnt,  ac- 
cording to  tha  uatanwDl  of  Ur.  Tuniet,  Ita 
wina,  which  ba  call*  "  tslcfabU,  tf^  and  ibaip,' 


.3  produce!  oil,  oranf  n,  dlroni,  and  other 
;  and,  but  for  ihe  griodlDg  dr-^'—  "-- 
QqS 


wfalcb  It  it  weighed  down,  It  migtii  produce, 
Id  praTUlion,  nuMt  nvctUarlet  Aod  Juiuiiei- 
Msrblc  ii  quvrlcd  in  wienl  pani  or  Uvi  is- 


Hme,  u  in  Cn,  ctci;  gala 
li  icenud  witfa  ttae  moM  powerful  fngnoc^ 
wifted  from  groTn  of  oimnge  ind  citron  treet. 
Numbetlcu  ■romatic  berln  eihilf,  it  the  um* 
lime,  nicb  profuM  odour,  l>i*t  Iha  wbole  al- 
molphere  Kemi  to  be  Impiegnated  wilh  a  apiCT 
ptifume.  Tbe  preitni  inbabiunti  of  tbe  iiland 
couflrm  tbe  ancient  hlstorj  ot  li*  clioiatc ; 
maintaining  thmt  hardly  a  da;  pauM  through- 
out the  irear  in  which  the  nin  ti  not  liiible." 
(Tnnxii,  iiL  a7S.  8<o.  ed.)  The  heat,  which 
otherwiie  would  have  been  oppreuiTi,  li  tam- 
pered by  the  wind,  which  blowi  with  little  Tatia- 
tlon  rroni  tbe  N.  and  N.  W. 

Tbe  oa\y  beaais  of  burden  >iud  in  the  la- 
land  are  mule)  and  donliejs,  there  being  do 
cameli,  and  but  few  horaea,  and  those  only 
belonging  to  the  richer  Turki.  FanridKei 
are  rerf  abundant.  Vaiioui  ipeciei  ' 
■        " d  ipongea,  — 


graU  dtln  or  the  BDciant  snfld,  elm  the  ncte 
RtaodM.  "  The  beutty,"  hji  Cl  -  er  hi  h 
Urseti.  mi  valli,  and  the  nnfid^juar  Kr 

air.)  lutaapltt^^i^ 
a,  IMasa,  Ua.  *g.,  wen 


dih,  with  coral  a 


The  alj  of  Rhodea  li  ntualad,  aa  alra^; 
atated,  at  the  N.E.  extremilr  of  the  lilanl 
It  li  built  ampbltheatrewlie,  on  ground  filing 

Sntlr  from  the  water**  edge ;  and  ii  iiroDglj 
-lIBed,  baTing  a  moated  caalle  of  great  uie 
and  itrcngth,  and  iMlns  aurrounded  b;  wall^ 
Banked  with  towtii.  Tbaaa  worki  wen  cod- 
WniFtidtarititKiHrBiitarh  the  hnlffcu  of  St.  John  i 
and  Mr.  TunMr  aja,  that,  thoiufa  he  had  hnown  no- 
IblDE  of  tbe  hUtoTT  gr  Ifaa  liland.  ha  ihould  tm*  per- 
eelrail  that  Ha  brdkatloDi  ware  Iba  work  of  Ite  uma 
natter  band  that  had  ccmiliiKtad  thuH  of  tUla.  (U.  11.) 
The  losn  eanaiiu  jnierallT  tt  aanow  windlaa  lama 
and  mean  bouHA.  When  la  iirmaiiinn  of  the  anlehla 
It  faad  nany  lubftantlat  atone  hooiei,  aoma  of  wlilcb,  ■• 
veil  ■•  the  public  bujldinci.  were  orsBBianted  whh  the 
ami  of  the  knlfhu  Id  aUt  rctfcH;  but  tha  anatir 

•uch  a>  baie  bwi  rebnUI  In  thalrtleal  anaiefewMdMi 

the  belt  itrecu  In  tbe  city  are  ID  the  quarter  labtUWd 
br  th«  Jew*.  Tha  Greoha  oeeopy  a  dlttinct  quaKer, 
behind  and  g.B.  from  the  d(r  imperlT  »  called.  On 
ifafl  land  ilde  tbe  titj  la  Bdrrodadad  by  a  burjtnf* 
■round ;  and  bfljond  U  are  tbe  luburbi,  coDilalina  of 

gardeni,  nmaj  of  which,  bowaver,  are  Hdd  to  be  anoc- 

Iba  reildnceSua^iCba*;  tbe  lane  u4  Ina  chai^ 
Df  81.  John  U  the  priaelpal  mwque.  and  tbe  (read 
hoiplul  haa  been  coarerted  Into  a  paMlc  iranarj.     II 

wind  1  bet  the  Torki  harlng  allowed  BHh  and  uwl  tg 
*^ 

•B  the'  K.B.  throwtni 


/fMoricolMiMc.— RfacidMwaieailTdirtlnfaldiedbr 
Iti  wiallh.  Ita  naial  power,  the  wladoai  of  Ha  lawi  and  In- 
atttotloDi,  and  Ita  iuperiarttr  In  art  and  aclence-  Ttfr 
|Hit>Biu,a|iriBCSD(ltliadaa,dlniBnIihadhbBaairat  the 
■lata  iTTror  land  the  Irtmd  could  thai  boan  of  tbe 
tbfo  fkinoui  cHJaa  of  LiDdnt.  Jalrtua,  and  Camlma. 
The  dti  of  ithodta  la  much  leu  ancient,  hatldff  been 
foundad  durina  the  Ffltopponeaian  war.  But  Lta  adran- 
tafooua  iHuaUDO,  and  £b«  eacellmre  of  Ha  harbour. 


_... „.., . . all,  iDfisrlarerec- .. 

aad  ttaeae,  combined  wllh  the  imlal  tenwau 
cllinate.  and  the  luiurlooa  nanannit  ot  Ihaea 


The  roreromenl  of  Bhodee,  wL.. 
other  Oreek  dISaa,  waa  orlglBally  m._ 
lequeDttjr  channl  Into  a  danocraiT,  ■■ 

ar1ilocrai7 ;  nadB  iibkh  U  aa|o/ad  a  A^ _,_. 

'  proapertt*  to  vUefa  meat  Gredaa  cHlaa  van 
I.    kwH  taken  brllii»Dlui,lilB|  of  CarifcM 


RHODEZ. 

■mt.  Tta  nftot  ot  Ibt  calouu  wm  BotU* 
rroiB  Ui> «•  nolHdto ilw MwdUu lOi  Iht 

I  whiek  bfl  fiTB  up  tQ  th».  II  mn  ba  »atth 
noilca  UMtut.BmiaaKlbrHuu,lbit  tkia 
-di  tta>  DQlr  niiivla  to  ba  tauad  ia  laHqulljaf 
ithnmt  of  aaiMI  fts  Ihc  exctunfa  gl  priiawn. 
4r  0a  Ak  PuaHiMimwi  tiAmeinu  XMietu,\ 
tiadUii*  wan  nbuqiMUlT  rudud  nosi  Uw 
a(  ib>  allla*  or  Xiaat  tha*  npolHd  Ufthii- 
a  nuda  an  allack  «a  tbair  cUt,  ad  cmittoiiad 
thvir  llbarn  UU  Iba  i^knof  vaapulu,  vtaa 
ru  mada  ■  Itamaa  pnnlmi  Ttaa  Uland  sai 
V  the  SanciH  i  but  baitaic  baan  nnmad  br 
'■n  wouarora,  h  wai  prtaaotad,  In  IM^  b«  Iba 

Bmaniwl,  tolbakalfiitiar  St.  Jobnif  Jaru- 
iD held  II  Ull  lULarhtB, allar  ■  dcaparala iwlM- 
•u  ukan  b^  Iba  Tukl,  loKlaT  vhsaa  barbanna 
!■  dnpodjD  k  hai  iunk  id  ttia  lalHraWa  goih 

■  blcrwtnntiidn.    "BovlrBl  DkldHU 

nd  af  rsaMa  aiticlH^i^luattBa  fatowibla  br 
ntrifiriiii  ud  •  pmpafotia  tnda,  aslbliii  li 
to  IhLi  flQa  lalandt  VKcapt  to  ba  daUvarad  vota 
:•,  >hapti«aai,lnaoalBaMad«n*.lhafaUI 
udTerllnA  tba  Baait  bapor  abode  hito  a  uot  u 
edawldnMM.--  taamlmf,  Ttwrdi  im  Grtttt 
key.  1.  IM.  B«.  trau.  i  aca,  alu.  auluatn  el 
u  dnad;  ntond  n.  Jmc.  UiHtmal  HIaart, 
'llt..8ra.«dH.i  Imtrf'i  anra,  Uum  Xil. 
1. 1  for^i € itatkarwa.rm-'n-  •  fttuinliii't 
«•  1*1  UmriiiBii  Lmtm  of  Skc^t,  puiln.  »t.) 
)B2  ot  BODBZ  (an.  Stfoitrnmn).  a  toaifl  of 
dtp.  Anrio^  ■<(  vblcli  II  li  tba  op.,  on  a  hill 
Ike  Avarrofi,  163  v-  S,  bj  a.  Bordauii  liL 
i"  R,  loo*.  »=M'»"  t  Pop.  Id  ]«K,I«. 
n.    LIka  laatt  oikar  larr  old  u»h.  It  la  III 

,  acnaaUe  i  and  Uh  ton,  wMck  baa  lalbai  aa 
I  aipact  froM  vttkDol,  la  doHl*  lUrTaundtd 
'dtu  aad  pUatad  promanadaa.    AJWHt  Iba  aolf 


wbCcfain  tInnaaftktfbdT  eraBitUHa.  Tkli 
It  rick  lo  arabaaquaa,  and  baa  a  flao  DTsaa.  Th* 
I  palaca,  prafaduro,  rural  coUan,  fornHfly  be- 
to  (br  JvHita,  aaaaliufy,  pubOe  llbrarr,  wllb 
ola.,  towD-baU.  boapllal.  eoDveal  ofCordallan. 
[>(  or  the  IMhaUiaT.'C'.kr*  the  other  cbW 

«■  it  a  blahop^t  iaa,  and  bai  coorta  of  pThnarr 

etiirat  of  eaana  TooUaDt  IBr  dotfalat  mapa, 
a  candlet,  aod  plarlof  card! ;  aad  »« trade  ki 

'a  Oie^'tal'ortbe  inn  br.HnvT  IV-  ^SV^ 

•CBUn. !b>cK— I),  a  alahratal  rirar o(  B.W. 
i»  rliini  la  cb*  PamilDa  Alpa,  tiaratalnf  portk»a 
laiU^  tad  Ftbdc*.  and  HltDa  lata  tka  HMUar- 
,  btttran  laL  W  If  akd  «°  ifr  ((„  ud  leoc.  «o 
■VS.  LeuOi.tKIB.i  aattautadueaefbattD. 
q.B.    Tbeh VwiC  tDon  ot  tkit  rtrai  to  on  Ike 


SLS2M 


TbaJUMHH 
TUtiaadI 

Ika 

tide  tv  lid 

Khoo*  clotTisl^'dv'lt'frM'Rli.'B-irs.&W.rit 

. ..^^  braadlk  or  about  tao  (t.,  audit  to  UaMa  la 

tkat  a»kaiifciiieiitt  btia  baaa  fOnaed  ti>  pr^ 
IB  and  lu  (uburta.  From  Ljoni  the  udtad 
li  a  ooona  Baarlf  doa  B.  to  Iba  Ibditarn- 

I«UU  Ctnli.'li>)L  uT^tV^  TouTBOo  lul 

atibte  tka  Ma),  II  b  Jolnnl  br  Ihe  Durum,  a  iitin  anj 
—■'■"  -* -lek  collecii  tba  >aun  frooi  tba  waMn 


ft.abnetbatta.    Ill  eo 


srsv" 


of  I JK  It.  ihaT*  the  aaa.  bfMm  irttb  II  a  da- 
I  noivklcb bat partWIj BUed Bl Ike oppv pan 
lake.  jiMiriflaAnrftn.kM')  Tba  Khena. 
Hoi tkli Ue M  Ibelon  of  GeHn,  wheM  It  It 
I  In  t« bridiei,  li  Mm Bftvinr*  >otiiad  bjrike 
aod  tkaa  anlert  a  iiiiek)>  deflla  baliiaeii  Ibe  Aipe 

ulktB«a^2Hl  Ikt'ffrOdB  JIMH;«herelu 


kaW.N.W.,  ■kte&  dlremoDllBalBtalBr 
loom  lo  Itt  hincMoo  vlth  Ike  Sacne  at  Lront. 
(abllbim  tha  lake  o<  Oecna  to  ihli  dtr  [a 


tkadrMapawkin  ocean  at  Arlaa,  oken  two  bnocha* 
aralbfiHd;  one  called  the  ireal  Rkaoa.  lUBoBif  8.B., 


Lf  finv\  brlnflt  down  a  whllltta  Kdrmant.  dla- 
Ike  HediUnaiKaii  to  ■  dJilana  of  SarTn., 

__. li  areii  rtaioo  to  luppoae  that  tkere  kaa  ba« 

acaDitant.th«I|hilow.adTaneeof  Ibebaaaofthe  delta 
OilM),  Haled  br  Pomp.  Hela  to  ba  aiBoal  an  Itland,  la 
BOW  Or  iDlaad  I  aad  Noln  Dana  dat  PofU.  a  karbour  lo 
IbeSthiaBnuT.ltDowalaeniefRHBlbctaa.  TbeeoB. 
a .  .u-  ti.— T  ^uh  il„  cornou  of  tba  Hadlls- 


r  Inab  and  tilt.  Olhen,  afl«  bebia  Uled  rroiB  tka 
■ea.  baeueDa  aior*  tall  bj  atapcntloii,  and  are.  In  ba. 
ulural  aaltenu.  The  lea,  oppoalla  Iha  noutb  of  tk* 
Ethane,  deepest  iiadBallf  (Ton  4  lo  40  fUhonu  wllbla  a 
llttanoe  of  e  or  T  n.,  tha  bouoB  baku  cbanaetltad  by 
rerrcariouialtarDanoiioornaitaeaMCIvhwatar  ihallL 
IXaviri  Oeibv.  i  Kl-*4ej      . 

Amonc  Ika  uitit.  of  tba  Bbone,  b)'  Uw  Ike  wmt  la. 
Hrtut  la  tka  Saaika  (an.  Arar),  wkkk  riaee  on  Ika 
Vowet,  hi  that  nuHwf  olfh  land  which  ilna  orlabi  alMi 
to  l£e  Mainbe.  Miadte.  and  Uaiu*:  tba  wuna  la  K 
Vlomenll.  l,«eoft.aboTethe>ea.  ttt  coune  It  tonaoM. 
tbaaih  niieralli  B.S.W,  ullru  Cbalmui  lan.abora 
whiS  U  rnvlTt*  an  Hi  K.  bank  Ibe  watcn  of  tba  Douba. 
Thhrlnr  rlieaalanalcTBtlaB  afVlon.  aboie  thaaea, 
la  ana  if  the  len^tsdfaial  Tallertor  Ibe  Jura  aioontaini; 
and  after  nniita«  H.N.B.  ibe  aboal  Wn.  b  tuddanlv 
deOeeted  tootkwvd  br  Hotnt  TenlUa.  «' 

euunabS.W;jiMtBi •-■* • 

main  rlier.    TbeeeD 


iwRklk* 


ir.  neeeoenl  dlnctlsD  <f  Uia  Bi 
laum  la  &  br  W^  patt  Mucon.  Trerou.  fte.  i  ana  t 
etanbll  Ina  tba  ISniac  piac*  to  lit  JoHtlaBwl 
o  Hbeae  at  l^one  ecarcelj  eieaedi  1  fL  pat  mUa  i  a 
•  fbaanal  taebt  emaoalr  tortuooi.  It  bat  a  lerr  tk 

maw  mtrltm^m^JmllimrtmmptufL    CMaT.llh. 
f-!kL  '?  J"^  "*  chareed  wUh  Barku 

lit  froiB  Ihe  teci 
aq4 


■  caul  or  BimOBdj  «•! 
Ill  nr  itin  fmrpctDdial 
lUsnMr  Innnmd  br  ib 

ot  ont/nuu  Into  rb*  Iwdl. 
imft  intli  .Ml  the  (^„( 
■»>«  ud  Ibg  Bar  of  BacH 

n  or  SE.  BtknH.  (Suc 
/'fVjTf  Bat.  i.  MO_t*L; 


od  w™,  frn  vklrh  li  u 

rim  Khnw  ud  Sma. 
•(•  bmdUi.  ilwH  Xl_ 


ISTBS 


and  St.  Itlmt.''nrl 


ctw  ■  lil(C  prtct.    Th* 
•tUniiKiaiiiuntrib* 


iathiii«litThkr*Bil 
•«ll«7.  fl»«  ••per, 

UBWUdi  of  l,OM  fr.. 
HAnwiitorth.(Uf.; 
tko  tku  ordtBurW 

|raA-l  (Mgf   tana 

ton  (wSS!;  t»r 

■LiU  bioo  I  npiiidl. 


tloBtsrfindMkn 
riilbowii««o.Ma 
MI*:  in  lb*  N..  I 


unlUla.     Tlw  p». 

iu  fOt.  Iw  ■  timtl 
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I  of  Iha  plilK 

livii.l'k%» 


Ana  tht  ^m 
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EICHMOND. 


'HaralrtM 


The  bonndlwt  lambcap*.          *          •          * 
H«*««nat  vhat  a  foodly  fCMpcot  aiirMdt  anmiid* 
or  bills  and  dal«,  and  wood*  and  U«i»»  and  apirH, 
And  pitlttBriivr  towm  aad  fUdad  amania,  till  aU 
Tbt  •trctchini  lanrtt<Ta|>a  Mo  HDoka  decaya."     

The'church  it  a  retpccUble  •tractnre,  with  a  low  em- 
battled tower,  and,  tlU  1666,  wai  a  chiqiel-of-eaie  to 
Kingftoo,  to  the  rector  of  which  par.  the  patro&afe  ttlll 
belongs.  It  ha«  been  much  enlarged  and  repaired  within 
the  last  century ;  and  contains  the  remains  of  Thomson, 
the  poet  of  the  Setuom^  who  died  here  on  the  97th  of  Aug. 
1748,  of  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  ZHuco,  and  of  Fiew  qf^So- 
elety  m  Prance^  Italy,  Ac,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  scholar, 
Kean,  the  actor,  &c.  A  new  district  church  has  also  been 
recently  erected  In  the  ixrfnted  style.  There  Is  a  Rom. 
€?ath.  chapel,  and  the  Independents,  Baptists,  Weslejran 
and  Calviniftt  Methodists,  have  places  of  worship,  to  most 
of  which  Sunday* schools  are  attached.  A  chantjr>school, 
founded  here  In  1713,  and  subsequently  endowed,  furnishes 
gratuitous  Instruction  to  about  250  poor  children,  60  of 
whom  receive  clothing.  There  are  also  three  sets  of  alms- 
houses, with  pretty  consideral>le  endowments,  and  nume- 
rous money  cnarities.  A  theatre  is  open  during  summer, 
and  there  are  several  excellent  hotels,  that  on  the  hill,  al- 
ready  alluded  to,  being  a  very  extensive  establishment  In 
a  magnificent  situation. 

Richmond  is  infinitely  more  a  place  of  pleasure  than 
of  business,  though  it  has  a  considerable  retail  trade  for 
the  supply  of  the  resident  families  and  visitors.  It 
!•  a  prtncipal  resort  of  visitors  f^om  London  during 
the  summer  months,  conveyed  thither  partly  by  railway 
and  partly  by  steamers  and  row  boats :  on  the  whole, 
however,  the  influx  of  visitors  to  Richmond,  at  least  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  has  materially  diminished 
since  the  establishment  of  steamers  on  the  river  to 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend,  ilc. 

Richmond  park,  the  prhidpal  entrance  to  which  Is  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  terrace  contiguous  to  the  Star  and 
Garter  Hotel,  formed  bv  Charles  I.,  comprises  an  area 
of  a,2&3  acres,  being  aoout  8  m  In  drc.  It  consists 
mostly  of  poor  soil ;  but  has  a  great  ^irlety  of  surface, 
Is  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  perfectly  open  to  the 
public.  The  great  lodge,  which  stands  on  rising  ground, 
commanding  a  fine  prospect,  was  built  by  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
ranger  during  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  at  an  ex- 

Sense  of  14,000/.  Here,  also,  is  a  new  or  stone  lodgf. 
ullt  for  a  hunting  seat  by  Georj^e  I.,  and  given  by 
George  III.  to  Lord  Sldmouth,  by  whom  it  was  occupied 
tUI  his  death. 

What  Is  called  the  Old  Park  extends  along  the  Thames 
trova  Kew  to  Richmond,  and  includes  the  royal  garden^ 
and  pleasure-grounds  atuched  to  Kew  Palace  (see  Kfw). 
This  park  is.  however,  inaccessible  to  the  public,  excppt 
on  cerUIn  days  ;  and  is  considered  as  belonging  rather  to 
Kew  than  to  Richmond. 

The  Green,  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram  almost  as  large  as  Liueoln's  Ion  Fields ;  it  i& 
used  in  summer  for  playbig  matches  at  cricket,  bowU, 
Ike. :  on  one  side  of  the  green  is  a  handsome  public  wal^ 

Richmond  (formerly  called  Skeen)  was  for  centurici 
the  site  of  a  royal  palace :  but  at  what  period  It  wa» 
erected  is  uncertain,  though  it  became  a  fixed  residence 
of  royalty  as  early  as  the  14th  century.  Henry  V.  re- 
built It  in  a  magnificent  style.  Henry  VII.  held  a  tour- 
nament  here,  m  1491  soon  after  which,  the  building 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  a  new  palace  was  erected 
by  that  monarch,  who  gave  the  manor  its  present  name, 
being  that  of  his  own  title,  previously  to  his  accession  to 
the  crown :  he  died  here  in  1909.  But  its  principal  dis- 
tinction consists  In  the  fact,  that  when  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  visited  England  in  1598.  he  was  lodged  In 
this  palace.  Queen  Elisabeth  was  imprisoned  in  It  by 
her  sister  Mary,  and  It  afterwards  became  one  of  her 
favourite  palaces,  and  here  she  died,  on  the  94th  March, 
1603.  During  the  commonwealth,  the  palace  was  sold 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  for  10,788/. ;  aad  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  then  dismantled  and  de- 
molished, nothing  now  remaining  except  a  few  of  the 
out-ofllces,  its  site  being  occupied  by  several  modern 
mansions  held  on  lease  fhmi  the  crown.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  palace  once  stood  a  monastery,  founded  1^ 
Henry  V.,  for  Carthusian  monks,  the  revenues  of  which, 
at  the  dissolution,  were  estimated  at  963/.  A  Francis- 
can convent,  founded  herein  1499,  by  Henry  VII.,  was 
suppressed  with  the  other  hi  1 584. 

The  custom  of  Borough  English,  by  which.  In  the 
•vent  of  the  father's  dying  IntetUte,  lands  descend  to  the 
youngest  son,  or,  In  default  of  heirs  male,  to  the  young- 
est daughter,  prevails  in  the  manor  of  Richmond. 

Richmond,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  S. 
of  N.  America,  cap.  state  of  Virginia,  on  James  River, 
about  ISO  m.  ft*om  lU  mouth  In  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
10*  m.  8.8.W.  Washington  ;  lat.  87^  80*  N..  long.  770 
fj'  ^J_J*°PJ"  *?®'  \^S^\  In  1840,  20,153,  and  Inc. 
Its  suburb  of  Manchester,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  it  may  now  (1850)  have  80,000  Inhabt.     *«The 


RIGA. 

sitiiatioii  of  Rtehmond  is  very  atrlkinf .    The 
built  on  rising  grounds  of  various  shj^»ea,  deaoei        _ 
the  eastward  ;  but  though  it  possesses  vmrj  fiMill^ 
being  kept  free  fhrn  filth,  it  is  tlie  dirtiest  cUy,  with  i 
worst  kept  pavements  and  streets,  that  I  liave  seen  In  cbis 
country.'*     {Stuart,  Three  Year*  in  America,  il.  73.) 
The  chief  street  is  handscmie  and  q>acioas ;  and  tbcre  is 
a  fine  square,  covering  about  10  acres,  planted  with  traea, 
and  laid  out  in  gravel  walks.     In  this  aquare  ia  tke 
capliol,  an  elegant  building  on  the  model  of^  the  Mmiaam 
earrie  at  Nismet,  erected  shortly  after  the  war  of  taiia 
pendence.    It  has  a  statue  of  Washington,  by  Hoodoo. 
A  public  library  has  been  established  in  the  senate  hall, 
which  has  also  a  portrait  of  Jeflferson.    Near  it  is  the 
city  hall,  a  neat  Doric  structure.    The  cburchet  are  no- 
merous,  and  one  occupies  the  site  of  the  theatre  deetroved 
by  fire,  with  great  loss  of  life.  In  1811.    The  Vlniidia 
armory,  the  penitentiary,  and  a  new  theatre,  indode  the 
other  chief  objects  of  notice.    The  city  is  aboodancly 
supplied  with  water  from  three  reservoirs.    Rlchaaond  b 
favourably  situated  for  commerce.    It  stands  at  tlse 


of  the  tide-water,  In  James  River,  and  is  connected  by 
James  River  Canal  with  Buchanan,  175  m.  distwrt.  aoi 
by  railways  with  Aquia  Credi  and  Petersburg.  It  is 
consequently  the  natural  dep6t  for  the  wheat.  Iwap,  end 
other  produce  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  IramedSateiy 
above  the  city  are  some  falls,  beyond  which  tlie  river  v 
navigable  by  boats  for  upwards  of  200  m.  The  lisUs  aopfily 
valuable  water  power,  which  is  used  to  work  floor,  cotton, 
paper,  and  rolling  mills.  Ridimood  has  also  a 
foundry,  tobacco  factories,  Arc.  The  suburb  of 
Is  connected  with  Richmond  by  two  brkiges;  and  witii 
some  coal-mines,  18  m.  distant,  by  a  railwi^.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  advantages,  neltlier  the 
foreign  trade  nor  the  shipping  of  Rldimond  la  so  con- 
siderable as  might  have  been  expected.  There  betomged 
to  tlie  port,  in  1849,  10.332  tons  shipping. 

RICKMANSWORTH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Herts. ,  hund.  CashIo,  on  the  Cade.  18  m. 
N.E.  London.  Area  of  par.,  9,740  acres.  Pop.  in  1841, 
5,026.  The  parish  church  has  been  rebuilt  within  these 
few  rears,  with  the  exception  of  the  embattled  tower, 
which  belonged  to  the  old  church.  The  living,  a  vicar- 
age, in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  la  worth 
about  510/.  a  year.    It  has  an  endowed  national  adMol, 


and  other  minor  and  Sunday  schook,  and  two 
houses.  It  is  governed  by  two  constables  and  two 
boroughs.  In  its  vicinity  are  several  streams,  on  whidi 
considerable  flour  and  paper  mills  have  been  erected. 
Its  trade  is  fkcilitated  by  the  Grand  Junction  cmaL 
which  passes  close  by  the  town.  Moor  Park,  a  seat  ot 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  In  the  vicinity,  was  ooce 
the  residence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  but  it  has  since  beea 
rebuilt  in  the  modem  style ;  the  grove,  belonging  te 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  other  seats,  are  also  In  the  imne* 
diate  neighbourhood. 

RIGA,  an  important  city  and  river  port  of  Bnn>. 
pean  Russia,  cap.  of  Livonia,  on  the  Dwina  or  Dona, 
about  9  m.  from  Its  embouchure  in  the  gulph  of  Riga, 
lat.  56°  57'  12"  N.,  long.  24°  V  ^'  E.  Pop.  in  I8».lii. 
eluding  the  garrison  of  10,000  men,  67386.  Abool 
two  thirds  of  the  resident  population  are  Lotheraas, 
the  rest  consisting  of  members  of  the  Kusso-Greek 
church.  Catholics,  ftc. 

Riga  is  strongly  fortified.  It  conalstt  of  the  town, 
properly  so  callea,  and  the  suburbs ;  the  fbrmer  befaig 
entirely  inclosed  bv  the  fortifications.  Streets  in  tbt 
town  narrow,  crooied,  and  houses  generally  brick:  la 
the  suburbs,  which  are  much  more  extensive,  the 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houses  noMly  ef 
wood.  One  of  the  suburbs  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  the  communication  with  It  being  maintained  by 
a.floating  bridge  about  2.400  ft.  in  length. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  con- 
secrated in  1211,  and  rebuilt  bi  1547:  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  built  in  1406,  with  a  tower  440  ft.  fai  h 
being  the  most  elevated  in  the  empire,  and  comm 


anAng 


a  fine  view  of  the  dty  and  adiacent  country ;  the  eastlsL 
the  seat  of  the  chancellery,  and  of  the  general  and  dvD 
governors;  hall  of  the  provincial  states;  town^ioase; 
exchange;  arsenal,  &c.  A  magnificent  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  bronse  victory,  was  erected  in 
1817,  by  the  mercantile  body,  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  the  Russian  army. 

Among  the  literary  establishmeots  are  a  gyramshna, 
a  lyceum,  a  school  of  narigation,  and  various  elementaiy 
schools,  a  public  library,  an  observatory,  a  society  of 
Lettonlan  literature,  *c.  Manulkctures  m  no  greet  im- 
portance, though,  of  late,  materially  Ipiproved.  In  1831 
there  were  In  the  city  25  difll^rent  manufiMturing  esta- 
blishments, employing  in  all  1,897  workmen,  of  which 
those  of  cotton,  doth,  and  rugs,  were  the  most  haport* 
ant.  There  are  also  various  sugar-houses,  tobacco  tur 
nulhctorles,  breweries,  Ac. 

Owing  to  her  situation  on  a  large  navlg^ile  river, 
Riga  is  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive  country :  and  b,  ia 
respect  of  foreign  commerce,  the  next  town  in  the  Bus- 


tko  biMUiliI  li  Piuniinr|.     Con  HKII  to  IK  Uh 

wuUt  Itrpiwd  br  £■  of  lu  ud  4U-HHI.  U  lIMill 
rtT7  nuktoqbh.  TMh  bk  1A4T,  tba«  var*  npgrtBd 
Dm  tiBtNcM.  m,  ll,l«  (to.  it*4«>>  xiM  do. 
■hM. JM<>. uMloir,  M.4n do. bulir, IBdHf ,BU 
do.  uli.  Tbt  rtbv  n>l  ■rtldoi  of  vuort  art  btmp 
oi  bnpwi,  Uatat.  kdndlBt  HUM  (Dd  dwb,  bUM, 
ulloi.  nnlnii,ii<  ouraL  *c.  Tbo  mil  nlao 
ofibi  nporti  li  IM,  innttd  w  •(Um.lOI  noUa.  of 
-■-'-MiiBMltMdtbgQdbiU.    tnltWudianihi 
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Ki|i  tu  Irm  li*  iiTT  fuMlT.    . 

ii>  |n|i.  dU  DM  mttilOMOi  Id  I«M  It 

39.VB;  ud  la  IMl,  ■■  ilnndf  Mtcd,  to  tTJM.  I 
orihrnrrlKn.  IttatMaiimullyiiilkndnuhlanibli 
rn»n  rnumUtlOfli.  (9«  tbg  olkcU  ntanit  JHbU^gi 
ir  Fbt  Biniiiii  r>t«usnil  i  8qMI(iIit,  La  Hmalt,  he. 
•.  sen  I  tlHiR.  Dwim.tn  thU  dkUaurr,  >c.) 

:uM.  I«!  FoUi,  Mwea  l^'rhin  Hincc^'io  ^ 
rrioMfl,  ai  Au  (u.  trruMa),  >IUilii  ibout  ^  m. 
r  jto  (nbgodHin  of  lb*  iHun-  In  tha  Adrioilc  3Ub. 

lO^u'tlM 


I7,  Hid  doHiWd  ipHuun.  Tb«  cuthodnl,  uld 
uiie  tMaa  bulJt  ihi  Uw  nilai  of  1  Uaaphof  CMIor 
..... ■    rod  w XlbBtl  In  til. 


■Olalui    VIT.  GODdlKtlof 
■a   li  wtll  ^llt,  buknf 


'  lamc  tiiBtH  of  lb«  HaUtdto  lUnUT.  oon  loidl  ol 
!>/,  AaordNic  Id  EutUeo.  Ihit  buOdliic  iiu  an- 
il by  tlifl  PrihIi  loto  ji  miUtwr  kwantil.  Tlio 
h  dT  81D  GlolUno  hu  ■  dH  ilfiir-pltu  bf  Ful 
ieto>  ond  tevorAl  food  Hlnllnii  b^  GiildA^  And 


l]>  Ihravn  opan  (o  Uh  public  1lH  lault  built 
r  Slglusund  I.  la  tkUln*  IdId  imxj.  Tbo  iirtn. 
rjiurc  li  aiDbellLihcd  wi&  ■  Ibuiitdi.  ud  ■  liMBa 

m.  w  pedcMM  or  ■  cobinHi,  wtatchTweniliw  to 
riTphal  (rwHtloD.  mi  ttw  MBOlHii  on^kh 
hutagata  h\t  tiitoBi  iftcr  pHlna  Uw  Koblcea  I 
«.  enmnn  of  Uie  ctb  It  1  irimpGa]  arch,  nlisd 
ur  Df  Auniiu*.  nBd  In  man  nuncu  vonbT  of 
Ion  :  but  Eiulacs  aan.  ibat  li  wai  lanDoaiiud 
ilJdls  M«Bi  b*  aOoihlc  butlmnt.  b(  which  U 
dltflaured.  Both  rlien  an  now  ad  br  loUd 
Ibat  iiTar  the  MaracchLa  ■npaan.lromlhthi. 
t.  to  iiave  t>e«i  caaoMiiuil  bi  AunKiu.  and 
■r  TRwTliH.  It  la  of  laacblg.lWft.  In  liHtb 
to.  ud  haa  Are  archoi.  Critls  dlSM  ai  to 
u  a  work  of  ut  1  tut  Wng  Mill  In  ou^lanl 

™or  Ua  ew^tmeUn.  Whhoot  tho  oaBa'an 
•  at  m  amplillhcMra.  and  otiwr  1  tanhii  ot 
The  pott  ot  Rlnlnl.  no  tho  Adriatic,  at  Iha 


the  aurrouudliig  couotiy  balu  ttrr  tnittai, 
■•identtile  trsda  la  coni,  and  bi^ibai  qua- 
■  tA  HwB  naHichhourlnctoinia. 

_._. »„  of  hr  B«(  hnpoftanea 

■   the  Irtt  toMt^rabto  uso 

ary   bKwaan  ClialpttH  OauT  and 

■-'*■     -d  wu  Mudod  ai  ono  of 

Romaii  Bliinr  «aa  planted 


otlker    oolonjr. 


rsri  ff's 


ft  niofUjr  itralgM. 


'riodb 


-jt*.    Tt 

or  Ihat  a^ 

■hat  majba  caOadlhflnaa  town  bj  ■  lam  open  nac*. 

Ibt  CaibpD  da  Honn-    Tbo  Ujla  of  an:hlt«cEura  ii  In 

LltboD  i  and  tbough  gmt  hntirarameBta  faata  b»eq 
~      id  dncallWfiiilgralloiiorihaniurtafFonuBallo 

IHOT.  a  grral  dul  r 

Id  to  Taok  tran  witb 
(htr  >'l  ri(tai  an^ln, 

faanrlsaluproved.  thnarettlll. 'or  tbentDilpaH, 
w  ud  dlrtr.  vkh  a  waln-'caurffl  Id  Uie  cvnira.  Eh* 
nnptafla  Df  tha  Alih  (torn  the  houHa.  (Tltrtr 
M  It/  PtcVIe,  tr  «  Ammcatt,  1.  97.)     Ttaa 

art  Kldom  aiora  than  i>d  atorln  In  heKM. 
,  ST  whHewaibtd.  with  rtd  Mle  rooft.  Thar  iro 
',  but  deep  In  proponlon  to  Iha  fael|hl ;  the  lowat 

1  the  bouHa  of  veopit  of  dUllnetkiD,  h>  tha  uabla 
ach-hoina ;  iha  lacond  atorr  (and  Ihlrd.  If  thai* 

JcoBprlilni  tha  tiBiWj  apamoenti.    Tha  bIM- 
Iba  clliaau.  which  li  bora  >  parpatoal  iprlai, 

.Iniamitdal  baal  UBnaaitarr,  {heraar*  no  Ire. 

plana  atcapt  In  Ihe  klltheu,  and,  aawnnenllT.  ran 
fMcMBDni.  >bld>.  b>  a  tlranfer  froB  gurapa.  drat 
tha  diT  a  fiald  and.  at  It  ware,  Inmolad  (ppciTuca. 
Tb*  wlDdoHa  In  the  areoDd  (lorr  geoarallr  opan  upon 
Iron  Totandaa,  tha  jabmtlri  haihw  ham  ranooed  1™ 
ordar  of  goTeromeiil.  In  tha  outUlrti  of  Iha  Ion  tha 
".raeti  ara  unpared.  and  the  howaa  of  only  ooa  Aaor, 
iw,  maaA.  and  dlrtj.  rllh  doora  vid  wlodowi  of  latrlco- 
Diik  opeoinf  oonaidi  to  Ihe  annonnca  of  Ihi  pauan- 
nt.  Inilda  ths  houaat  H  U  uaaal  far  all  iha  apart. 
ttiini.whlchdaniila>tndtolhaeBUh«.  Thlmhouth 
daatroji  priracr.li  adianiaaootu.  bf  ^lowbit  thai  frea 


nSltahnwnu  1  a>aM 

born  of  whila  married  parenta,  ai 

Uonadotf  Id  marriafa.  iHtb  other  t„.„ 

WaUr  b  CDntmd  hilo  tha  dtt  (ram  a  nel|hboiirta( 
loKr  bill  (MM  It.),  called  the  Coreondo^  a  oai- 

Ihaaaa  eoBTeiad  to  public  ftiuntalu  lu  dllhreDt  jurta 
of  IhealtTt  and  a  load  maiijrnraDa*  aam  a  llTeilhood 
to  ear^of  waiw  ifcm  tb«a  fannlalDila  prliata  ^1- 

■updIt  of  water.  aBd  lli  dUtrlbvtloD  bi  plpaa  to  prliata 
hdua.  Tha  Bwn  la  ren  iDdlObrauly  QfiiMl.  There 
are  hut  (Mr  Iddi  and  hnlaCi,  and  tboee  noKlr  lerr  Inla. 

Mof  ranlT  Tliltad  V  tha  towwpeopla. 

Tba  rofd  paLica  form  no  aldaa  of  a  latgo,  or  oUoDa 
apaoa.apeBlnf  M  tha  bar  near  tha  prbxlpal  laDdlDcpiaco. 
Ileaaiblt  pullrof  Ibe  old  paluotlhe  rlcar^aad 
BBtlj  of  a  eonteot  foiDMrlf  balooflnf  to  tha  CamalHaa, 
and  la  whollr  dmlnin  of  arcbltaclDnl  baautf.  Amona 
Ibe  other  paMla  bulldlDft  maji  ba  ipaddad  a  new  and 
haodeona  tbeatn,  tb*  mchwwa,  Iha  old  coUaca  of  tha 
jMilti.  and  tha  ai^iaiipal  palace  and  rtralTlUaotChrlj. 
lonn  In  the  enrliona.     ^^^^  ^^  ,^  ^  ^^ 

riahiafalala.  Tbera  ai*,  honnr.  nadrr  IjcsuDU  aDd 
■ruiBB'  BbaoU,  and  ■  freu  mm  priiaia  llcaBaad 
■Wemtai.  Ancai  tha  prindpal  elacatioDal  InaUtu- 
tigM  laai  be  rfaritad  a  achool  of  Mraai},  mlUlair  and 
coanwclal  Kadavlaa,  an  a«adaaj  or  arti,  a  naUooal 
aimeam,  Ac.  Id  tha  liclDltr  ii  a  reir  iood  botairia 
lardco,  (mpriilDg  about  I  Bcrai,  tncludlni,  uuHic  other 
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Th«  mu-kct.plu^  UHUltu  of  ■  cnllacCJin  of  BUkT 
booUu.  I«  (ha  n\t  M  TmUblB^blcli  m  M  once 

mfAa  U'amiJM  Jt  htra  Ihi  gnnd  luliilltubi  for  breaul 
■UI&.  tot  t>  iiumilrrlr  uHd  ii  111  cUuHi,  tDmilni.  vlth 

■upplln  lb*  pluv  of  [b*  pnUto  ;  ud  the  fllMIl  onngm 

nM  Inihopi.KUttRd  upuddmntbgcllr'  Th>b«f. 
tlioiiib  vhoAr  wllhiHit  lU.  U  undir.    Pork  li  good  i 

•liis-martuc.  dwrllwd  1^  Bull  Hill  ind  otbfrm,  no 

loiilrr  nliu  (  but  Ibe  ctiu<tutlfi«  ImponrntliiD  or  iliTti 
liKIUuirlcdon  teanrroanililvrable  siloit.  (nrn 
rrar$^aiePaelfle.l.lia.y  Slnn.bowc>tr.4rT.ipei]i- 
tog  g™>illT,  Twylmlulgmtly  tri«eJ.  "  Ws  m.y,  ■•;> 
■  Rio  drcuUr.  "  uiun  our  philuilbraplc  frlendl  (broail, 
UiU.MTejsrditlw  llBnl.  iKry  uf  hen  bctui  fad.  helUr 

Tb»  abJpuent*  of  IhLi  loportjuit  article  which.  In  l^in. 
uiountollalTJHWbiil,  hlvo  Incnuod  with  lucb  UD- 
Hvnpled  npMJrjr  thU.  In  IM;.  Ihef  Bmauntad  u  abnn 
l,m;&»  brut,  thu  to  (uking  ibe  tag  •<  IM  Ibi.l.  to 
lM.100.aniEe.,  or  l  la^WS  lont :  being  ngml  to  ill  lb* 
vtportiofeoAbtlhiu  all  Ihe  other  pom  Id  the  world,  Bfc 
■Hia  eiMpttd  I  Sagv  wu  (oniHrlr  ui  Inpoitui  utkla 
of  npwt  ftoB  RIOi  but  laUorl;  K  liu  bero  decmibit, 

■iporte  of  Higir  from  Svito*,  wblch  oied  to  bo  aniUn- 
■Ua  IIO,mOtoi»>.  biT&ilw,  been  Ullarlf  daowdng. 
ISte  Sahtoi.)    Tha  other  |nu  utielai  of  aipoit  IVon 

Rio  m  hldai,  rl«,  tobacco,  rura.  tuloaJpiKiKiHabi. 
Dunloc  Bout,  uid  olhar  InTarlor  irtklH.    Tbs  upatt  of 

dLnnondi.  Ac,  It  moUlT  cbndoUiifi',  Ud  UK  foty  md- 


].  1  Triaua.  110,909  da.  1  ud  to 
ugtr.'-QUHntltj  of  Sour  In  C 


T«. 
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\b  IB49,  m  had  on  board 


•ir  Ihi  p«t  wan  IM  Americaii.  IM  BngUA,  a  Portu- 
giMH.  U  Brailllan,  H  Danlib.  W  Fraaeb.  *c. 

Tha  airrencr  o(  Bbi,  asd  of  Bmll  gmarallj,  Ii  fai  a 
Tarr  Titlmtad  itata.  The  par  of  vichuga,  «b«B  Uw  al^ 
•ar  mrmiCT  wat  malDMliiad,  wai  (TK.  ■»'  t^  eonot 
me  wai  uiuallf  hicbari  but.  fiir  «na  jtm  pait.owlDg  to 
the  Intradualoo  d  paper  and  toppar,  tba  euhanfe  bu 
lUlaii.  H  that  lu  arenca  rata  la  Rio,  k  l«W,  wai  IW. 

HarimiT.  —  lu  alraadf  MiMditb*  buboB  «(  Rib  ii 
bf  a  renirkDble  hill,  ia  the  fbm  ofa  iBgar  loaf,  9M  ft.  |p 
belgbl,  cloH  to  Iti  W.  tlda,  aihfla  « tha  eppaiMa  ilda  oT 
tbaliaT.  ai  Iha  dlitaim  ot  abool  11  n..  Ii  Iha  IM  of  Santa 
Cr«i.<nihlchUatlgbt4>oiua.  Tliara la, alao. a llght- 
■«  lenl.  onW  Jim  (Flat  ■•laM),  about  10  n-  S.  froa 


dc-DAmi 


iToibaSi^li' 


ih  to  aceowMdila 


er&rSS: 

f>Dp.,la1M8.ai.eam..e^«.    ItHiiMbaUt) 

■. ,0,^,  jg  „  authraatad  ittia,  and 

.J  J  u j.i,  ifTt,  with  wblih  It 
tbra  upaarmca.    It 

u,  and  tta  cbdrohat, 


A.  H  baa  a  ihuulailf  i 
haadanma  public  foot 


prlmarr  JurUdlt 


fbrmarlj  tha  ap.  of  AnrergiM,  ai 


Iholti  of  Ibal  prorfatca.  «Bsag  Ibedlttlanlibed  IbS- 
rlduU  belaiufni  ta  Rhn  wu  b>  ipacBad  OnnfT 
of  Toan,  and  the  kwned  Janilu  J.  and  it.  SlnuiL 
(fiVo.  art.  Pmr-^-Dtmri  D6^.  aiig.,  Jw.) 

BIPON.  a  rilj.  pari,  and  nHLbcrTanliBartit-ton 
of  Bnglud,  tl,  rldlnc  ee.  Totfe,  lower  dl>.  wn-ClHw^ 
_  ,h.  TT—   ..i«^  ^  ]^g  coamHoco  *ith   ifio  SUIL 
ban  cmaHd  h^  eloH  brldgn.  II  ■. 
lurtaalha 

^  SSflfi 

crnitni  In  populaUon,  ud~.  though  It  hal  no  ■iMlllffca 


and  wall  wooded,  conlainlnc  manr  ot^acu  of  loal 
attraetln  and  Intaraat ;  and  Ihli  laaj.  parhn,  aDeooat 
lor  the  (act,  that  of  late  nara  ■■•■»  reapaetabla  bnlUia 
bar*  baea  hidiKad  Id  Mtk  bara.^lia%wa  hM,  tbara- 
fora,  IneraaHd  In  iBpoftaDca  u  a  raeldanca  Ibr  iiiiiaia 
ofthUclaii."  IPtL  Bemad. IUforl.i  Tbeitreataaa 
Irragulailf  laid  out,  but  idaaii.  aaS  waU  lighted  *tth  nL 

'  -*- tbif  IB  Iha  ■laital.pbea,  a  ipacliw 

*lih  gnnd  tbapi.  *e.,  haTtau  ta  Ha 
I  (I.  bilielght.  r "  '^^■--  -^ 


ttlVE-DB-GIER. 

oris,  k  Bid  »  ta  »  of  ih«  b«((  prDptrtlensd 
GbnJtfln  Id  KdiIhkL  ll  U  ft  cTUdrom  Atruclun.  IvLth 
1  unr  rbJu  fKU  tkc  iDEHHCtkHi  ot  tbt  1ut«  and 
truuMLtniM  In  ohtn  (lUli  110  <l.  In  betibl)  it 

ux  W:  •Hi.  In  imiu,  mm  e.  la  w.,  ii  tk  ft-i 

MfU,  m  »,  -lUi  nienbl*'  vHOc^'hti  Mr' 
Bitini.  "niulH  iBtoM  pKU  w«tbr  of  umilop, 
•iRteivl7lHW.lt1M.1mT  ■!>*  •pkIbhb  of  bold 
ftriT  Bulu.aiaaFiilH  bfttttftiiiiii  tot  pimuclM, 
iriufii^unlbn.  im  of  '^  dnuib  li  Manwii, 

widifiwpiKiHiirib>niiMTabiiii]u]>ui«'.  tiw 

fboii  li  puUr  dnnudi  iDd  S.  oT  tt  U  1  NDmu 

tiurat  b?  bE«T  wAn  (lUrrin,  b  ■  dnonUd  B. 
•lukw  D(  aft  tlfUi  wUh  torj  elctftal  tnctrr.    Tb* 

■tm-nliit.  Mb  l»ro<  niiil  itgDi.'    Tb*  dufMer 

r^Xl^  •  M  nrwia'arSJM.'  XI^^sh  ormol 
Mo  1  bUorrit  b  IM,  Itas  dlDMH  nraprlihif  igoil 
it  thr  piniifaiiu  >u1i  of  Um  W.  ridlDf,  sOb  Iha 
iMn>  nTbiioiiiiidifaM  til  lbs  N.  lUbu.  TIm  m- 
iLul  rnnui  or  (M  M  H  4J>»I.,  FtaM73i<riT«il  rrom 

nd  »d»^ln  INSUmcJuTlbixc  l>.%U.,"lii  6«tak 

no  HelboilUlt ban Iwo ptaoH  orwonMo,  and  Itain 

««  Mcb  A*  iaJi|Eoiiiiti»iiJ  rnmimlbtbo^iiift. 


douHl  bhi  coW  idioWL  A  fmiBftr-o 
IU(,baini  iiHluvBsil prodoElDf  jibo< 
•  ftvalOf  LftOn  Ok^^  Ba«U^  (i 


irffs; 


>ncu4)irKilwHr(tiB.bnia(iItidk«l  nrdKu  md 
•un-fnoDdi.    A  llMin  wfti  bulll  li  ITV);  but  II 
Mm  eoDTottad  IBU  ft  Mt  lEd  rUtaf-KhoDl  ftir  Uh 
k  buHBT  rooDODrj  cvutj. 
poo  wu  btoirij  EoMnMod  t>r  H*  gHnubstan  oF 

I'/'  ■■■  ooeo  proverUil  ISr  bob  of  Intafriljr  ud 

nUeiHiDtk  I  but  kotb  tb>H  bmcbH  (4  iBdoitr* 
loof  cooood  to  cxiit.    LbmwwaftvlDC,  ■fthlni;  oiia 

'-tnci  iBit  Hddtorr  mn  uwlo  m  pnUr  Ivn  «hd- 
II  It  ■  bu(*  ■tftpi*  Air  nol.  bovb  opnin  b« 
Mblm  sT  L«o^rH<iiMH,kc;  1  iiidTbw  ■■  ou^ 
orn-BftifcH.     la  inr.  Uh  Uro  BftT|iitfciii  Ml 

r  buiH  or  M  UH.  Tba  Knanttioroach  Bid  Clftn 
■  compuir  ftnd  WoDftloydftlB  ****'-'"it  fTmr 
nnchM  hen^  oDd,  Ini^lilin  b>  Uwc,  tkonn 

1  la  a  bar.  tn  pre«criB(loa»  but  rocvlTod  I  durtor 
ima  I.  UiKUrUii>lluii.n(fiimiA«ltli(i>nnb 
mftfor,  a  ftldcnnon.  vd  11  oounHllon.    Cor- 


had,  fbr  iiuii*_jHH. 
s  tDdlddiul.     The  Un 
le  BaaDdary  Act,  Gamp 
vlth  ■  part  of  tba  tovDahlp 
'«■'•!■     *'■»    "■ ■"   ■"' 


n  ThnrodaT.  aboaniUni  wilb  ftll  Uodi  ofi 
oducc,  sod  *lx  Tvailr  hin. 
■•loiulr  dcrlvM  lla  uuo  tn 


IMM«."i«.    Larn 
fnit 


,  mnJ  waa  not  aAorwardi  rMUnd. 
e'OIBR.armpldlTlBcrtatiBfloiniotFL 

cap.  cant.,  on  tbo  Olar,  ■  trlbototr  of  tba 
lis  head  of  th«  uiul  at  alrora,  and  00  tba 
1  SC  Etlmaa  to  L]>ai»,  II B.  H.B.  tbo  ft>r> 
m.  S.AV.  (ha  liuttT.    Pcip.liiIHfi.«.«iaL, 

It  haa  alncB  cxnuklrralilj  iDmaiad.  It  vu 
tlOed.  but  Ita  worki  hire  bacn  dntrsrad, 
'  principally  rpTfiarkabla  lor  Iti  CDmiorreLftl 
rius  largely  In  tbc  frowlnf  prooporftj  oT  tb* 


« part  of  tha  towq  by  ft  Uabt  of  IK 

it«|H :  tbo  Uvlni  ti  ■  Tbcarftn,  of  lb«  ftiumal  valuo  ol 
I,Ttal„hitbft(Uiof  ibaAnbbbb^ofCBitorbiin.  Tbo 
ton  baa  oloo  two  oslKoaiil  gtauola  1  and  iritbln  Iho  Mr. 
'  ,  stban.  tbbBj  V  tbo  pWroa^o  of  tbo  riw. 
I  ■  Bom.  Cfttb.  cbapol,  ODd  It  pUcrn  of  wariblp 

lUla.  ladapaBdaDti.  and  BasUala  «r*  tbeproT^Unf 
Baeb  ckwcb  ud  ohapal  baa  a  BiiiidftT.aeb«ol, 
Id  b>  tnat  BBBban  ofSiUdm.  Tbo  lowo  baa 
Bftdoaal  kIiooU  anoibot  weQ-ndawmil  ntablUh- 
-_^  jBHad  tba  ifoM  lOloo^  fcr  tbo  fniuit 
ofWbonasd  Kftrbiftfroeii 


(Mclutlyeo 


ftprlBchal  KotortboweoUaa  and  csltoa 
tanrlallr  the  bnnar^  iha  wDoUm  ar- 
il bora  imtlti  prhidpallj  or  balua.  laiu 
honotf  1  and  tbo**  oT  cotlcm  ot  atmoi  caH. 
laai,  Ik  In  1m,  thora  vera  In  tbo  ruUb 
(eitcluilTe  oT  Saddlevortb  (avniblp)  K  wmllen  inllla, 
Vfi  cotton,  and  me  Aaic  mkll,  prapollod  br  an  anrenta 
Htam  pomr  of  IMB  (idthi,  onplotliii.  lo  (U.  B.Jft 
band^abkb»,inboloondtolba«iiiHiaU1>.   Tlwo 

"      '  iTiTboanlnalnir^^daHd wIuId  ISTlwt 

.     n...  — ■,■ —  1 ^  „  ,  prottT  cDB^der. 

li  are  Maphiwl  Id  tbo 

lakJnr  mmtbintry.    1%b 


ha»o  a  broDch  bore,  and  tbera  are  two  prttato  buibj 

ildvoUB  qnawlttaa  In  BuUcrvonh  tovnihip.  and  4ft| 
ara  Baarriad  at  SpoUand.  Rocbdalo  hai  mcani  aTcoffi 
Duakallaa  wHh  HaucbaaloT  and  Uitipool  wtataaii 
and  irltbHalUkXiLcfdi-ftc.oaitwftjd,  both  far  canal  ao 
ntlwiir.  Tba  ftoclulala  Canal,  whkhaaiu*  mar  tba  towi 
UDltlDi  «eil'ard  vltb  tba  Duba  of  Brldior--—'-  " — 


NnlimUon.tJ 


n.  til  loDith.  («t  upwarda  of  eoo.oow., 
ftt  111  euminlt-leTel,  bj  Ur|(a  i-aaatrolra,  ode  <n  ■nici 
MIkDftr  ^!^nt  to  MW  mS**  Tbi'lJi^— — -' 
Looda  BiillM7  pftiin  Ihrooib  "  - 
darbrook  towuhlp  It  a  tuuM  1 
throvah  tbo  lolld  rock,  n  II.  bd 
laoftb  of  Ibo  Un*  h  tO)  u.,  and 
Noiwlibdiadlnf  lu  pop.  tut 
■Doe,  Kocbdalt  had  M  rrprtienUtiTa  In  ibt  lofUlitun 


irlng  ImpoTt- 


SS8  ROCHEFORT. 

im  Uh  putlni  of  thi  IMbm  Act,  vhkb  ccahmd  OB  n  I 
[hn  impDrUDI  prliUfn  of  HOdlnr  I  BOD. to  llH  H.  of  C  , 
Iht  iJeaanl  irutu  btlnt  de<lD<  h  •bori  uUnl.  In  Ihe 


ROCHESTER. 

tbt  ap.  of  a*  l*h  BtUurrdMitoDVf  FniK^aMife 
comprlHi  Ihe  Mpi.  OunDW-MCrlEiin.  Deoi  Mnvt 


mini.  And  A  tOT^I  *n«ul  lod  foqwlrr.     lu  trU*  ti  a* 


^nt^utw 


?ii^ 


hmi  built, 

Uw  t>riBd 


cmtn  (■(  lb*  Wn  It  Ih*  Flaot 
rtoUr  iqiAn.  bIbiHd,  iDd  onu- 

pTotlile  (ha  IdIuM-  with  u  ■IkiikUdi  tupplj  oT  river 

cf  iTt  T«ualj  of  (ho  lugeil  tUe,  ta«tlDf  30  ft.  ivAttir  ftt 
low  ebb.  utd  nun  Dud  w  ft.  m  bigh  tJd&  Tb*  nHnwi. 
nifl  luvbaiu,  Kbinlod  fron  tbititrt  mMaire,  ftdinkti 
VHHll  oT  hum  toD  to  MO  tana.  Tlit  DiTal  /vd  ki  n- 
lend  b>  tlM  I'sne  dc  SiiMf,  ■  hudMnia  «l«wn  em- 
MructHl In  l«9( (  n dlbrrild* s( whkb  mToiIch  foe 
tbo  kuard,  the  ueiito  for  Iha  flUTelUiDa  of  the  port 

__, .. ,.  — ^^  buiiAS- 


issur 


r  mUla  Impcilad 


— "" — r    anojaal,  bUctUt  rpuiurUtgrj,  uid  itorq 
or  war.    The  aUHiudriilp-bUcall nudi 


fbr  matedau  of  everr  kind 
out  of  iblpt  or  war.  The  -' 
at  tbU  port  are  •dnittad 


■Tal  lunnory,  b)dfo«raplii  [3 
miuiG.  Ac.  I  a  locielf  of  ajti 


Kheforl  la  prloclpntlf 


(!■  F^/^gemren  Framai  Diet,  lifog.) 

dtp.  Cbarenu-lDftrteure,  of  whlcb  11  li  the  cap.,  on  (bi 
Atlantic,  Tfim.  S.  br  E.  NaDls,and3)ni.  N,k!w.  Bar 
d.««lial.  »6Oft.Ji.'[J..l0B<.  l''»'«"W.     Pop..l[ 


., ito«n,atUi«e]il»iBHr 

HialeeoflUudOleron.  Tbeha 
comuDdioua ;  iui  protected  bf  a  ttrane 

pabia  of  receiving  teaaelt  of  400  or  tm 


.    t>|ip«II*tbtto«n,atlh«a]ilieiit^o( 


'StSr'ai?^!!!?^^ 


auod  a  loni  den,  lemhiitod  In  a  Inat*.  "  The  aa- 
BienHU  iBftectliiH  of  tint  (nUr  In  tlH  relfo  o(  Laoia 
XIIU  aod under  the  nbriitiTOlfUcbliemleftDaaeead 
(iem  wblA  eoaniHed  In  Aunu,  107,  and  vkkk  wu 


idlo»rHidB 


LuflHt,  ltt7,  1 


TbaklBc.  Ih*  Dake  of  Orleuia,  Manbal  llwiiMpHwi 
and  all  the  man  rauwHd  (•nifali  of  tk*  Ut,  sKe 


'oTsisi; 


B  and  iHiniaiaoaL 


"& 


ult  WH  HOB  (UiIIt  appatent.  Fauliat  nkUj 
■d  tbe  ruka  of  the  litSMd  liod  ritor  a  ilttc  a( 
H  and  Itdaji,  La  Rsdidlewu  eeaapaUad  tB 
,  trlMpbil  enty  lato  Ibe 


iocHEaTEB,  a  an,  p 

rt«-uwn  of  EagUnd,  CO 


alona  tfa*  road  Irm  LoDdoD  u  Di 
I  RocbeitM  nnvall)'  bare  a  isaei 

{■  paitUllj  pBie4,ud^tafiHSiEaa.  Fi 


Uop*aiund<.rnaath,ai 
poTtnlla  of  piibHc  du 

Knie.  ■  Deal  biiHdlH~encted~briTlifi;  u  Ui^v 
at  lbs  ealabcalad  ^2nl  Sir  Cloudnll  Sbonl. 


«  tb«  ilnr,  la  tba  a 


'of  Boarlr  W 
Jt.  anfleof 


keen,  boweiar,  al  the  S.B.  anfle  of  the  coaK.  ate  la 
■OQdpraaervalHB:  It  rleea  Bboot  104  ft- fhm  tiie  grcivd, 

of  the  buUdlns.    "The  Kjle  ofjEe  vbole  bnMnf  la 

adopted  at  Iha  date  of  ki  ecectlia  to  (oaMe  ■  1*17  mall 

irealer  number  of  beiletari  i  fbr  which  porpoet.  Ipdetd. 


utaainl,  oft|Ji^lf 


A  Mttir  B.  of  Ika  caNl*  la  the 


buUdlns  wia  pifudpillr  erwted  Id  tt»  IMi  ccMuir, 
from  tEa  plana  of  BlilioB  Oiaidnlpti,  on>  o(  tba  bit 
ckurch  areUtocta  of  Ui  iM-j.    It  la  a  crudtei»  iliuc- 


10  Ae  E.  traaarfd.    Accordbif  to  BrMoa. 


KOCKT  MOUNTAINS. 
M  It,  of  nkldi  IK  ft.  IhIoiii  la  tlw  choir  i 

I  liuu^iH.  in  Ct.  ind  »  ft.  rupRtinlf  i  «■ 


Bd  brbuUdinn.  u  (Im 


md.  llAt  Cu[«T^i7»  Ifae  JlooroClbe  choLr  ti 

^ririr  hu  vcTf  rcKDllr  b«n  rap«]r«d  In  excti- 

kI  the  cuir  KDjiUib  Ht]ii  Id  U»  Uscilon. 

riT'bo  dv^  laiMg'llMB.  'n  1U4,  (  »l 
MW.,  UHl  luH«  ItH  patnHtM*  ■'aoi'nialkHi 


hi;  Woimin  Mftlmilliti.  [ 
mitHodetjot  Frlcndi.lu 


i'.Tn'!Et''5nf 


iporUd  tat  tbt  nipplf  of  tha  countjy  LawBrd 


.f  RochOibir,  firit  loCDrponKad  1u  tlw  r 
..  It  diilded.  uodu  tba  Muatclpal  lUI 
r#e  wivdi,  vwl  U  forarnvd  bj  ■  mA^c 

■  CDUDtv  OHUt,  bvlDT*  vblcb  1,738  pll 
hu  ntuiIMd  1  menu,  to  th>  H.  of  C.  ■ 

1  on  TuCAcUj.  Uld  lor  prariALaoA  laDH 

.pDt  dI  ■nf  IraitortAQce  conurtH]  wllb 
rj  ot  Hof beiltr  It  thv  d»«Dt  iiud«  b7 

rxInulT*  plalll.  nsu  (hu  Brlfiin  (Ixn: 
'  A  runpATt  tlrengthened  with  butlabl 

ing  bsm  beUricd  br  ■  SuDlita  uaT  In  | 
ice  or  ConU,  tatn  Duk*  d'EnflMiB.  ud  I 


flwUMg.,  H°iii.KrKrV.l^.°ind»irw.ll.W,C?r- 
noblc.  ?afi..iocliJdhit  BiHiri^Ffiigs.lnl84CID^ 
lowniTii  mid  bj  Hufo  u  M  i  IUDdHni>  wnlUbullt 

■i  thfl  aalj  miuiqLu  ponkn  oT  tlM  Iuvhu  monu iFrr 
1^  1. — 1_  SL  Serutd,  In  BIT,  W  which  Uw  lawn 


Is  hJ  Iha  pTDtluca  <?  the  c 
ir,  nil,  truBH.  kc,  which  [■  tnucb  bdllulw]  br  itaa 
ctlonottha  l>tnwltbt)iaRbi}».(Aii(D,  irLSrAwi 
rhv  ^mow  Bucn  LaUr.  wbo.  hcTi 


dbj  w^l«  (moillr  occi^flnff Ihs ilts 
d  br  tbfl  nnperor  Autbuui)  In  (hv 
Imlmt  diunelcr  iHlDi  rrwn  tbr  Fort*  dd  PwoId,N.W,. 

prlndul  Are  tha  Fortu  d»l 

unilillnf    dI    ralnt,    ntdnu.    fend    fiffldt,    with    torn 

ilJer  pfeft  af  tliB  uckent  0117,  whora  ib*  prlndpj^  mlu 
in  fouHl.  Ii  AlHMit  i  m.  5.  rran  Lb*  modvm  dtT  I  bnt 
I  Li  DHdItu  to  Add.  tbtf  the  lomm.  mnkr  tha  «m- 

OMmuch  at,  betldaa  tba  ipace  witblo  tlH  wdli.  LI  had 

%  moctlj  Low.  iMlDt  OQlT  from  AB  ID  4ft  It.  AboTo  Iba  lavtl 

errra]  Low  bULa,  or  enlnoKoi.  aro  comprlafdwuhln  tho 

4lD|  popuLarlj  Ua  to  atand  upon  Kvea  bLIli,  It  waa 
aiBKimn  ai\tii  ari  irfUixilii.  Tha  follDwhiE  meuure- 
nniii  aiUMl  Uia  btlflit  oC  tlm  hUlmaw  icforrcdio:— 

■tlUtl.  U  Hu  tr.  m^j"'      '  I  KnlUia  hni      ■  -        tIS 

vS.  Z  '.  ;  US  I  ^f.ri^'^  *] 
Th*  PfelaUne  hill,  tha  nuclaiu  of  tba  dn.  (xim|>rL>ei  1 
ftn  of  about  U  icm,  ud  appewi  orlilullj  is  Jui* 
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bad  preefpltovu  edg«t  t  bat  excepthif  thb,  and  the  Ca^ 
pitollne  hill,  conprislng  about  16  acres,  the  rest  have  an 
easy  asceot,  and  are,  In  Tact,  mere  eminences.  No  doubt, 
howerer,  owing  to  the  accumuiation  of  rubUth  in  the 
Tallejrs,  and  the  lowering  of  the  hills  by  rains,  the  dig- 
ging of  foundations,  Ac.,  the  elevations  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  much  more  striking  in  antiquity  than  at 
present.  The  seven  hills,  properly  so  callea,  on  the  E. 
Dank  of  the  Tiber,  were  included  in  the  city  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Servlus  Tullius ;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
MoHS  Pineiui  {Pincian  hiU),  to  the  N.B.,  and  the  Mom 
Vatieanus,  and  part  of  the  Moms  JanicuUu,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Tiber,  were  enclosed  within  thed^  wdls.  The  hills 
consist  chiefly  of  volcanic  tufa  intermingled  with  thin  beds 
of  travertine,  making  good  building  stone,  as  well  as  of 
silicious  sand,  and  a  few  layers  of  pumice  and  scoriae ; 
while  the  low  ground  which  has  been  raised  several  feet 
above  its  ancient  level,  apparently  by  the  deposits  left 
by  frequent  floods,  is  covered  with  calcareous  sands, 
marls,  days,  or  tilt. 

Rome  is  divided  into  14  districts,  or  Rioni,  II  of 
which  are  in  the  portion  now  inhabited ;  but  the  more 
popular,  and  for  general  purposes  more  intelligible,  dis- 
tribution of  the  dty  is  into  a  central  portion  on  the  low 
ground  E.  of  the  Tiber,  the  andent  Campus  Martins,  a 
division  to  the  E.  of  the  latter,  on  the  Pincian,  Quirinal, 
and  Viminal  hills,  and  a  third  division  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  river.  The  first  of  these  quarters  is  the  chief  seat 
of  bustle  and  trade :  it  is  intersected  bv  the  Corso,  and 
has  some  other  good  streets.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  tlie 
Capitol  is  the  meanest  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  city, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  manv  degrees  worse 
than  Monmouth  Street  or  Houndsditch  in  London. 
The  upper  part  of  the  dty  on  the  Pincian  and  Quirinal 
hills  is  less  densely  covered  with  houses,  and  ctUefly 
comprises  palaces  and  villas,  churches,  convents,  flnd 
gardens;  it  is  intersected  near  the  pope's  palace  on 
the  Quirinal  hill  by  two  fine  avenues,  crossing  each 
other  at  risht  angles,  and  having  four  fountains  at 
the  point  or  intersection.  Between  the  Quirinal  and 
Esquiline  hills  are  several  streets  Inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders,  and  extending  to  the  Via  Vaccina,  a  rather 
broad  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  Roman  forum.    Be- 

Jond,  N.,  B.,  and  S.,  are  gardens  and  fields,  studded 
ere  and  there  with  villas,  churches,  and  ruins,  in- 
cluding the  baths  of  Diocletian  and  Titus,  and  the 
Colosseum.  That  portion  of  Rome  which  lies  on  the 
right  or  W.  bank  of  the  river,  consists  of  two  parts : 
the  Vatican,  northward,  in  which  are  comprised  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  St.  Peters,  the  glory  not 
merdy  of  the  eternal  city  but  of  Christendom ;  and  the 
Trastevere  or  ancient  Janiculum,  southward,  which  has 
the  street,  called  from  its  length  (nearlv  ]  m.).  Via 
Longara,  a  botanic  nrden,  and  the  Villa  Corsini. 

Rome,  meaning  the  modern  dty  (as  we  shall  after, 
wards  notice  the  ruins),  is  dull,  dirty,  and,  with  a 
few  striking  exceptions,  meanly  built:  **  Indeed,"  says 
Mr.  Forsvth,  **  whichever  road  you  take,  your  attention 
will  be  divided  between  magnificence  and  filth."  Xltafy, 
p.  IM.)  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
iMully  lighted  with  melancholy-lo<dUng  retrerbires,  or 
else  by  lamps  hung  over  the  statues  of  the  Virgin,  which 
seem  to  be  indispensable  to  all  considerable  houses. 
From  this  general  censure,  however,  must  be  excepted 
the  Corso,  already  alluded  to,  extending,  in  a  straigfat 
line,  more  than  a  mile,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the 
foot  of  the  Capituline  hill,  and  which,  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  is  60  ft.  wide,  with  iroUoin  at  the 
■ides,  which,  however,  are  so  narrow,  and  so  often  en- 
croached on,  as  to  be,  in  fhct,  of  little  service :  It  is  lined 
with  many  handsome  palaces,  some  of  which  may  vie 
tn  grandeur  with  the  noblest  in  Italy.  Two  other  streets, 
the  Sirada  ii  Ripetta  and  the  Sirada  del  BaMuno^ 
diverging  ftom  tne  open  space  before  his  holiness' 
palace,  are  long,  straight,  and  tolerably  wide.  These 
three  stnets  are  crossed  by  a  line  connecUof  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo  with  the  Pliician  hill,  and  forming  one  of 
the  most  bustling  thoroughfares  in  Rome.  With  these 
exceptions,  however,  the  streets  are  mean  looking,  and 
the  houses  have  a  shabby,  dilapidated  appearance,  wholly 
unworthy  so  celebrated  a  dty.  The  private  houses  are 
usually  from  three  to  five  stories  in  height,  built  of  tufis 
or  brick,  and  plastered  over.  With  these  are  inter* 
mixed  many  huge  old  buildings  OMiilanf),  contrasting 
most  strikingly  with  the  surrounding  slight,  mean  tene- 
ments, by  their  bulk,  hdght,  and  air  of  antique  grandeur. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  decay  of  the  fiunilies  to 
which  they  bdong,  many  of  them  are  now  turned  into 
eodesiastical  colleges  or  hotels,  or  let  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors or  noblemen ;  and  in  those  which  have  escaped 
this  fate,  the  lower  story  is  sometimes  let  for  shops,  and 
•ometlmet  retained  for  Mablea,  coaoh-hooses,  and  ser- 
vants* rooms.  The  second  story  is  generally  a  picture 
gallery,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms  all  opening  into 
each  other^and  richly  adorned  with  marble  and  painted 
edlings.  The  owner  of  the  building  oocnpies  the  third 
story,  or,  tf  there  be  •  fourth,  tbo  third  and  fourth, 


throwing  open  his  gaUcries  to  artists  and  all  who  choose 
to  give  two  or  three  paoli  to  his  servants.  ^  The  great 
size  of  many  of  the  palaces,  and  the  alxmdanoe  aa 
well  as  bold  projection  of  the  omameuts,  produce,  in- 
deed, a  general  impression  of  magnifloence ;  but  if  we 
can  get  space  enough  in  front  to  examine  the  parts  dis- 
tinctly, we  often  turn  away  dissatisfied  with  the  absurdity 
and  disproportion  they  exhibit.  Generally  speaking; 
these  buildings  exhibit  great  simplldty  of  de^gn,  asually 
presenting  to  the  street  one  simple  continued  line  « 
surface,  rarely  decorated  dther  with  columiu  or  nilastesm. 
Ornaments  round  the  windows  are  never  omUted,  bat 
are  generally  too  large,  and  in  bad  taste.  The  stories 
are  generally  divided  by  horisontal  mouldings  along  the 
front,  and  great  space  is  left  between  the  ranges  of 
windows.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  large  and  rich 
cornice."  Such,  according  to  Woods  {Letter*  qf  mm 
ArcMteet^  1.  438.),  is  the  general  external  appearance  of 
the  best  among  these  pakaxi,  of  which  Rome  comprises 
in  all  upwards  of  300,  many,  of  course,  being  very  Inferior 
both  in  size  and  architectural  beauty. 

Rome  has  not  a  single  souare ;  and  of  the  piaxeas  or 
paved  areas,  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  Piazza  Navona, 
and  that  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  are  the  onlv  three  that 
deserve  notice.    Thenr  are  adorned  with  <K>elisks,  sta- 
tues, and  fountains ;  but  the  first  and  last  being  at  the 
extremities  of  the  town,  are  lost  as  places  for  walking  in 
or  meeting  friends.    The  fine  promenade  on  the  Pindan 
bill,  K.  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  planted  with  trees, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view;  but  it  is  of  small 
extent,  and  Is  shut  at  sunset.    Without  the  walls,  bow. 
ever,  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the  dty.  Is  the  Villa  Borvbeee, 
the  grounds  of  which,  nearly  8  m.  in  dre.,  planted  after 
the  fashion  of  an  English  park,  and  ornamented  wida 
statues,  fountains,  ftc,  are  open  to  the  public,  and  ooo* 
stitute  the  favourite  resort  ot  all  classes,  whether  on  foot 
or  in  carriages.    Rome,  like  London  and  Naples,  la 
destitute  of  promenades  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and 
weU  lighted  at  night,  a  convenience  which  Paris  has  in 
perfection ;  and  anotner  defect  is  the  absence  of  elegant 
shops,  cafSs,  and  restaurants,  that  form  so  striking  a 
feature  in  fke  French  ciq>ital.   In  the  number  and  mo- 
deur  of  its  jpuMIc  fountains,  however,  and  In  the  qnaUhr  of 
its  water,  Rome  nirpasses  every  city.  Almost  every  pufalie 
p/mtxa  has  its  fountain,  and  almost  every  fountain  has 
some  peculiarity  in  its  size,  form,  or  situation,  to  attract 
attention.    The  finest  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most 
magnlflcent  in  the  world,  is  the  fountatai  of  Trevi,  which 
has  a  white  marble  basin  in  a  vast  indosnre  paved 
with  larae  slabs  of  the  same  material.    U  represents  a 
palace  of  Neptune  placed  on  a  rough,  broken  rock,  and 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars :  In  tiie  centre  of  the 
building,  under  a  rich  arch,  stands  Neptune  in  his  car 
drawn  by  sea-horses :  and  water  runs  down  In  torrents 
frtnn  the  rock,  making,  as  it  were,  a  sea  at  Its  base. 
In  the  summer  the  waters  overflow  thdr  tuual  limits, 
fill  the  whole  marble  basin,  and  rise  to  a  levd  wick 
the  square,  which  after  sunset  is  a  (Jsvourite  lounge 
of  the  inhabitants.    The  fountain  In  the  Piazza  Navona 
has  an  obelisk  in  its  centre,  surrounded  bv  Tritons  and 
Naiads,  seated  on  rocks,  and  spouting  forth  water  io 
magnificent  Irtr  d'eam.    The  Fomtana  Jetiee^  on  the  Vi. 
mlnal  hill,  discharges  itself  under  an  Ionic  arcade  through 
a  rodL,  which  a  figure  of  Moses  is  striking  with  his  rod. 
Other  figures  surround  the  prophet,  and  below  are  four 
lions  handng  over  the  basin,  as  if  eager  to  slake  their 
thirst.    These  and  the  other  fountahis  of  the  dty  ar4 
supplied  trom  three  only  out  of  tlie  numerous  aqueducts 
which  attest  the  luxuriance  of  the  ancient  dty ;  and  yet 
such  is  the  quantity  they  convey,  and  so  pure  are  the 
sources  whence  it  is  deriveidj  that  no  dty  can  boast  of  such 
a  profusion  of  dear  and  salubrious  water,  poured  forth 
spontaneously  in  Jets  d'eau  without  the  aid  of  expensive 
machinerv,  as  at  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and  Chatsworth. 

But,  alter  all,  water  at  Rome  would  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided rather  for  show  than  for  use.  Forsyth  says  tiud 
when  he  visited  the  dty,  the  fountain  of  Treri  was  inac- 
cessible firom  filth  1  (P.  124.)  There  is,  generally,  in 
fkct,  a  great  defldeney  of  cleanliness,  and  a  limited  con- 
sumption of  water.  In  all  cities  supplied  by  fountains, 
and  wherever,  indeed,  it  is  not  conveyed  by  pipes  into 
private  houses,  and  placed,  as  it  were,  under  the  hand 
of  the  occupiers. 

The  great  glory  of  modem  Rome  consists  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  tier  churches,  or  rather  In  th«  matchless 
structure  of  St.  Peter's. 


"  — —  thov,  of  temples  oM,  or  altan  new, 
Standctt  alooa— with  TtothliiK  like  to  that  » 
Worthiwt  of  Ood,  the  holy  and  Uic  tme^ 
fitnoe  Zlont  daMUtlen,  vbaa  thitf  He 
Fonook  hli  fermor  dty,  what  ooald  be, 
Of  eaithlT  ctmctam  In  hit  bonoor  plTd, 
OfaMtdlmcraaiiect?  Mi\)a«T, 
Power,  Ulon,  Scnnnth.  and  Bumtj,  aU  ai 

In  thia  cMraal  ark  ofwonMp  undcftlU.'' 

This  magnificent  fisbric  occupies  the  site  of  an  older 
structure  liised  by  Constantiike  the  Great.  Pope  Julius 
II.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  buikUng  on  the  18th 
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r^,  wbicli.  fhouah  Jaiva  AtfffiattD,  ma^  well  claim  to 
a  ika  aeeoad  Id  Ike  irotU.  Ike  iBOr  of  St.  Peirr'a  conre 
«irlrSBB|llibaem(iiiarlr(b(alaeoriheCDlaiaeuin). 
rklle  tbil  of  81.  Fud't  occuplet  oalj  ■  aim  i  and  iha 
ctuBl  bulk  or  eotln  amanu  of  Iba  romer.  ai  coid- 
■md  to  Ike  latter,  an  aa  4  M  I.  And  taking  Into 
.jctomit  tho  DDVibaT  and  iploodow  of  tha  docoratlona 
el  81.  Patar*!,  we  Dead  not  wonder  tbil  It  li  lunnjted 
to  kan  coat.  trUb  Itt  anunnanu,  (lldlng,  aod  ani- 
beUlakDenti.  frcm  11  to  16  mJUiau  lUrtfng,  wbareaa 
the  cart  of  St.  faal^a  did  net  a imrd  TW.Onu.  t    "  In 
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masnldoAl  avenue.  Ike  ck^-iCtntnv  of  Benlnl.  laana 
ainer  cM«c(  tbaa  lb*  tdltca  to  wUcb  U  leadt." 
(l4'mU-tLflitTraraiiJrtklltel.t.»».}  TUiBlonttdt, 
which  Eonttila  o(  two  oi^foilt*  tenii.ellliiaca,  fonnlng 
«ack  a  broad  coTvwd  patitfe  laadlnf  to  the  front  of  Iha 

1st  lUton  of  talnSu    la  the  central  tpaca,  bttwaea  Iba 
ladtt,  laakad^twD  RHmlaliu.  fi^  gbeUak,  con- 

aMed  kTacroH,  Ibe'loUl  alUMda  baing  IH  rL :  It 
routbt  [Tom  Kgrpl  to  Bams  tj  Callpjia,  and  (br- 

gretenl  iltaatlon  blPoM  Slum  V. 

;tkoee  called  tai<IA»),  Band  at  an  iwAil  dittanco 
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built  on  the  sit*  of  an  ol<ler  ttructura  In  the  beglnnhig  of 
the  I4th  century.  Its  front,  conaisting  of  a  magnificent 
colonnade.  Is  certainly  impressiTO,  notwithstanding  its 
numerous  faults.  There  are  5  entrances;  that  in  the 
centre  haying  a  bronse  door  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace  in  theForum ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  facade  are  15 
statues  of  our  Savlour»  and  various  saintts.  The  interior 
Is  divided  into  5  aisles,  and  in  the  pillars  of  the  nave  are 
colossal  statues  of  the  Twdve  Apostles:  this  church 
comprises  also  a  chapri  of  the  Corsinl  family,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  crou  with  a  central  dome,  gorgeouslv  deco- 
rated with  marbles,  gilding,  and  pictures,  and  said  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  in  Rome.  Adjoining  this  church  is  a 
palace,  which,  after  havfaag  been  for  many  centuries  the 
residence  of  the  popes,  was  converted.  In  1003,  into  an 
hospital  for  the  poor;  and  at  no  great  distance  is  the 
Scala  Santa,  a  biulding  celebrated  for  containing  a  stair- 
case  of  28  white  marble  steps,  alleged  to  have  Monaed 
to  the  palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  orthodox 
Roman  Catholics  esteem  a  meritorious  act  of  piety  to 
ascend  on  their  knees ;  indeed,  so  great  is  the  number  of 
the  devotees,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
steps,  they  have  been  covered  with  planks  of  wood.  At 
the  top  Is  a  painting  of  our  Saviour  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
begun  by  St.  Luke,  but  finished  by  miraculous  agency! 
{mtrUm's  Rome,  il.  177.)  The  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
outside  the  walls,  one  of  the  handsomest  In  Rome,  and 
fai  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
was  burnt  <u>wn  in  1S3S,  and  is  now  in  course,  though 
very  slowly,  of  belnc  rebuilt.  The  basilica  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  a  very  fine  and  large  edifice ;  but  the  pro- 
fbston  of  its  omammts  takes  from  the  uni^  of  the  main 
design,  and  the  narrow  brick  tower,  rising  above  the 
whole,  is  fak  vetT  bad  taste.  The  interior  has  three 
aisles,  the  centru  one  being  lined  by  86  Ionic  pillars  of 
white  marble,  which  have  a  very  beautiAil  ei9»ct:  they 
are  undoubteoly-aiicient,  and  may  have  belonged  to  tlie 
temple  of  Juno  Ludoa,  that  formerly  stood  l^ere.  A 
chapel  in  this  church,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  fiunlly, 
deserves  notice  for  the  richness  of  its  decorations.  The 
church  of  8L  Pietro  As  pineolQ,  originally  erected  about 
tnmo  420,  but  since  wholly  rebuilt,  presents  to  the  eye 
a  noble  hall,  supported  by  20  Doric  columns  of  Parian 
marble,  open  on  all  sides,  adorned  with  some  beautiful 
tombs,  ana  tcrmlnaj^ng  in  a  soml-circle  behind  the  marble. 
But  it  is  principally  remarkaUe  for  its  containing  the  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  Illustrated  by  the  noble  statue  of  Moses  by 
Ulchael  Angelo.*  The  other  churches  are  so  numerous 
that  it  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  describe  them : 
many  of  them  command  admiration  from  the  splendour 
of  their  decorations  and  the  articles  of  vir^  which  they 
contain ;  but  perhaps  Ihe  finest  and  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention from  the  stranger  are  those  of  Santa  Agnetet  in 
the  Piasza  Navona,  San  Carlo  al  CorsOt  San  IgmnUOt 
the  SofM  ApottoU.  the  Chieta  di  Ge$k^  and  the  Chiaa 
ifttova  i  all  of  which  are  abundantly  rich  in  marbles,  gild, 
ing,  ftc.,  though  not  always  disposed  in  the  best  taste. 

The  Fatiean,  the  most  ancient  and  by  fiu*  the  most 
cel^rated  of  the  pi^Mll  palaces,  is  a  mass  of  buildhigs 
erected  at  various  times  vy  dUKorent  popes,  sidd  to  cover 
a  space  about  1,200  ft.  in  length  by  l,«)0  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  to  comprise  above  4,000  apartments.  "  The  eflbct," 
however,  says  Burton,  **  is  any  thing  but  pleasing :  fhmi 
no  point  of  view  does  it  nresent  any  extent  of  firont  or 
magnificence  of  design ;  wniie  its  proxlml^  to  St.  Peter's 
interferes  most  unfortunatdy  with  the  view  of  that  build- 
ing." (11.255.)  The  interior  consists  of  a  suite  of  galleries 
of  small  breadth,  which,  if  placed  in  a  cooilnuous  line, 
would  extend  two  miles  in  length.  It  contains  a  count. 
less  multitude  of  inscriptions,  statues,  busts,  relievos,  urns, 
sarcophagi,  and  vases,  to  »af  nothing  of  its  literary  and 
numismatic  treasures,  lu  books,  MSS.,  drawings,  the 
numbw  of  which  the  visiter  can  only  guess  at  by  count- 
ing the  presses  that  conceal  them  from  his  sight.  Taken 
altogether,  it  is  by  fisr  the  ridiest  museum  in  Europe, 
and  the  precious  objects  it  contains  are  nagnMcently 
lodged  (  ibr  when  Ike  church  was  rich,  she  patronised 
tiie  arts  liberally  both  by  buying  and  building,  and  even 
now  the  posthumous  benevolence  of  popes  and  cardinals 
oocasionsdly  expends  itself  in  erecting  a  new  gallery  or 
embellishing  an  old  one.  (Maelarent  pw  174.)  The  col« 
lection  of  soilptures  is  b^ond  all  comparison  the  largest 
and  nkost  valuable  in  Europe,  ctmiprising,  among  oflier 


great  works,  the  unequalled  groim'of  Laocooo  and  his 
sons,  which  even  Michael  Angefo  despaired  of  bdng 
able  to  nttant  the  celebrated  Apollo  Belvedere  (found 


at  Antium,  near  the  close  of  the  16th  ceptunr),  the  well' 
known  group  of  the  Kile  and  his  olltoring,  the  Belvedere 
Torso  of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  noble  statue  of  Adonis, 
and  another  of  Marcellus,  with  an  excellent  bust  of 
MusVIl.byCanova.  The  library  ofthe  Vatican  Is  alleged 
to  comprise  about  80,000  printed  books  and  35,000  MSS. ; 
but,  in  point  of  bet,  us  literary  riches  are  unknown,  the 
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of  Wipyl,  Incpbfld  bj  (Im  eon- 
t  M«a.  with  ■  iplrhcd  tttwUtton,  in 
•»  Sd^U^H  Is  also^vw  with  a  dif. 


catalogues  having  never  been  completed.  TlMte  Is 
reason,  however,  to  think  that  its  collection  of  acplailsi 
tical  MSS.  immeasurably  surpasses  any  other  in  Borape; 
but  it  is  very  deficient  in  works  of  modem  litcratmc; 
and  its  value  can  be  Ailly  appreciated  only  by  the  chorcfa- 
man  and  the  antiquary.    The  plcture-galleiy,  which  is 

Sf  no  means  extensive.  Is,  as  compared  with  the  eaUce. 
ons  now  noticed,  quite  of  modem  creatioo.  Tbe  fres- 
coes of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angrio,  indeed,  have  long 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  vroika  oflte 
former  occupy  three  open  galleries,  called  the  Loggit  H 
R^jfiuUot  wnkh  go  round  three  sides  of  a  square  conns 
but  the  oil-paintings  have  been  ccdlected  whoUy  bf 
Pius  VI.  and  subsequent  ptmlitt,  tadodinf  tbe 


pope,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  completion  ofthe 
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gallery.  It  comprises  several  of  the  grs 
of  the  Italian  schools,  incltuUng  among  others  tte 
**  Transfiguration,"  by  Kaphael,  usualW  considered  his 
cheM'enfret  and  the  noblest  workof  artln  the  world;  tte 
"  Madonna  dl  Follgno"  by  the  same  master,  the  "  r 
munion  of  St.  Girolamo'^  by  Dominiobino,  the  *' 
tyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  perhaps  Tltian*k  vcrr  < 
work,  the  **  Madonna  of  Monte  Loca"  bv  Gluito  B»> 
mano,&o.  The  Vatican  has  two  chapds,  tnemost< 
brated  of  which,  known  as  the  Sistine  Chapel, 

and  od 


by  ordmr  of  pope  Sixtus  IV. ;  its  walls 
covered  durinff  the  pontificates  of  Julius  II.  and  Pa«l  IIL 
with  frescoes  from  tne  masteriy  hand  of  Michael , 
Behind  the  altar  is  the  magnificent  painting 
Last  Judgment,  the  theme  of  so  mnda  eulocy 
much  criUdsm ;  and  on  the  celling  are  repree 
Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  other  scriptural 


tbe 


the  windows  being  adorned,  somewhat  Inconaistandf. 
with  full-length  figures  of  Prophets  and  Stbyls.  It  is 
a  very  large  and  loltv  oblong  room,  with  wcmnAj  any  ef 
the  friraiture  of  a  cnapd :  It  is  used  on  lew 


excmt  during  the  Holy  week,  when  the  TVacArw 
the  '*overwhdming"  Miaenn  of  AUegri  are  seng  hf 
the  papal  choir.  In  this  chapel  also  tbe  oardfaMls  i 
in  conclave  for  the  dectlon  of  a  new  pope.  Tbe 
Regia,  a  hall  of  great  sise  and  good  proportlena,  coos 
the  above-mentlened  chapd  with  another  dedicsted  te 
St.  Paul,  which,  like  the  first,  is  painted  in>fr«sce  bf 
Michael  Angdo,  and  used  only  on  neat  tetirals.  The 
Vatican  is  now  seldom  inhabited  by  the  pope,  exeeat 
during  the  grand  festival  of  Easter,  the  present  ^bede 
of  the  ponttA  being  on  the  Quirlnal  Hlft  (now  called 
Monte  Cavallo,  from  the  two  horses  on  its  snasinlt,  tabsa 
tnm  the  baths  of  Constantino).  This  palace,  which  was 
begun  by  Paul  111.,  presents  two  long  fronts,  plain  and 
unadorned,  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  pal  ares, 
the  court  within  being  umwards  of  800  ft.  in  length  kf 
165  ft.  in  width,  three  sides  bdna  surrounded  h^  per> 
ticoes,  and  the  fourth  having  a  double  row  ef 
surmounted  by  a  clock  tower.    The  grand 


the  side  to  the  right  of  the  oateway  conducta  to  the  papal 
apartments,  the  gallery,  and  the  ^amaA,  all  of  whMi  are 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  adorned  with  one  palnttaga, 
dally  those  by  Guide,  which  ornament  a  small  ■ 
chai^  The  ad}olning  gardens  an  speckms,  tm 
by  several  fountdns,  and  shaded  by  groves  of  lanrel,  pine, 
ilex,  and  poplar ;  but  little  attention  being  paid  to  them, 
they  have  a  shabby,  n^leoted  appearance,  made  only 
more  apparent  by  their  great  nae.  In  fttmft  of  the 
palace  sunds  an  Egyptian  obdisk,  Ranked  on  ckber 
side  by  the  statues  ofthe  horses  whldi,  as  already  staled, 
give  the  hill  its  present  nasM.  The  liSteran  Pataea. 
near  the  chwcch  of  St.  John  Lateran,  has  three  loftj  frenls 
of  great  extent  and  simplicity;  a  lew  apartme 
reserved  for  the  pope,  when  he  comea  to  perfotm 
at  St  John's ;  but  the  rait  is  naed  as  an  hospital 
Mphans. 

Among  tbe  puhUc  huMifmt  of  modem  Bnmn.  the 
CampMagM»,  or  modem  capltol,  deserves  notice,  as  being 
one  of  the  best  architectural  works  of  Michael  Allele. 
Tbe  road  to  it  is  by  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  dfarty  lUssls, 
leading  from  the  Corso  to  two  fll|^  of  steps,  at  tbe  Itoat 
of  one  of  which  are  two  basaltic  lions.  At  tbe  top  we 
colossal  equestrian  statues  of  Castor  and  PoOox,  en  a 
line  with  which  stand  several  other  statnes  and  trq 
Opposite  the  steps  if  the  senator's  palaeew  tbe  two 

-sides  being  occupied  by  the  Pklaiao  de  Cooaar 

and  the  Museo  CapitoUno,  tbe  garden  of  which  oveibM^ 
tbe  Tarpeian  rock,  ^^ 


The 


But,  owing  to  the  aocumnlatlon  of  soU  at  tbe  botloH* 
this  lean  might  now  be  taken  without  aqy  very  eoEtmofdl- 

The  ancient  boildingt,  to  be  noticed  In  tbe  aeqael,«e 
nearly  all  gone;  but  then  are  many  statues,  and  one  In 


particular,  a  bronse  equestrian  figure  of  M.  Aurelhia,  . 
cupytng  the  centre  <d  the  Plasaa  del  CaaspMogllo,  de- 


mands attention,  not  only  on  account  of  tts 

iU  acknowledged  antlqui^.    In  Ihct,  qotte  enough 

fbniished  both  bj  Nature  In  tbt  conuBaadlBt  potitkn  of 


ROMS. 


tlMhin,  Hdb^  Art  b  Ikt  variMM  arcUteetml  «aibel- 


idDrlBdpiUyoraaeientnMiteriab.  to  call 

optDtbtniodoitlwdankal  •tudent  those  Inre-foae 
intwhmiKimkntitnmikm  MBftolfraai^  with 
tSdNtWMortni^cctworM. 


•Amm _ 

nk  ■wntiii,  wfawt  abBf 
Tkt  Mmid  « «ni*H  ftea 
flWM' Ito  ttwiQn  mhI  tiM 


Tb«  CqiitoUiM  Hmoi  Biipibii  •  ttm  and  Mot  ▼ery 

▼aJuablt  ptintlDfi  by  the  old  oiasten  {  but  on  th«  otbar 

iiaiid,  tbeooUeeooo  of  itatMt  aod  marblet  IndudM  sooM 

of  tbtmoitpredoaireUctof  anctooC  art,  among  which 

Bur  tw  BMOtkxMd  tht  **  Drtnc  Gladiator.'*  tn«  —It- 

named  "  ADtiiious,"aad  the  tptandid  croup  of  *«  Cupid 

andPmbt."  (Ctmdtr't  Italg,  ULM7.{  Madat^m,  p. 

J6D-1«>.)    The  oolr  olher  govarauMOt  tMiikUnn  ra. 

oiiirlnf  ootioo  irt  tU  aaw  poot-offlca,  la  tha  Piassa 

CcUmtM,  nmr  the  ConOt  and  tha  dutla  or  dtadal  of 

St.  Aaftlo:  tho  ceotral  tovor  of  tha  lattar  wa«  built  by 

Hadrlaa  (Umdco  ealltd  Mole*  Hadriawt)  <br  a  mattio> 

loom,  and  VM  uoqofitioQablj  tha  moot  suparb  sapulchral 

wonimMnf  tfor  raUed  io  Robm.    It  bagan  to  be  uoad  ai 

a  fortran  vboo  tb«  dtjr  waa  attacked  bf  ^^  Gotha :  Ita 

dataoaa  vore  ftroDgtbioad  bf  varloua  pontiA.  tha  laat 

and  crratMt  improremoiit  having  baan  mada  bj  Urban 

VIIl.,  who  completed  the>bMl  and  baatlons  towardi  the 

needowfc   it  U  aov  wed  aa  a  itate  priaon  and  houaa  of 

correctioii,  bat  if  better  kDown  to  Ibrdgnera  aa  the  place 

irboMe  aie  diaeharfad  tha  magnHWrai^  Sraworka  m  the 

Baatertetiral.  

BooMi  aa  prarieaaly  aeeB«  conpriaee  a  great  niunbcr  of 
palaoec,  with  the  general  plan  of  which  the  reader  le 
already  aognafaitedt  but  a  Ibw  deaerve  nora  pavtieular 
notice.  Toe  CWwiwe  palace.  In  tha  aquara  ol  ita  own 
Dame,  froDtin|t  the  Cono,  la  entered  by  a  noble  painted 
itaireaae,  leadhM  to  a  gaUenr  whidi,  in  point  of  awe  and 
irchlteeture,  la  theineat  in  Robm  t  tha  roof  of  tha  aaloon 
•  tiqiported  by  poliahed  eolumna  of  gUMo  tmMeo^  and 
be  edling  dia^wa  the  battle  of  Lepuito.  tha  event  of 
'bleh  ruaed  a  Oolooaa  to  tha  honeiiire  of  a  Roman  tH« 
nph.  Tlia  coUeetlan  of  pieturee,  however,  la  abovl 
le  worat  of  any  fai  Rama.  (  WmHamift  Ltttert^  li.  SO.) 
he  JSEwgA«ie  palace  la  alao  a  very  aplendid  building, 
remartable  ior  ita  extent,  ite  portiooaa,  ite  granite 
liunna,  and  Ita  long  aufta  of  apartmenta,  being  atttl 
>re  diatinguiahed  by  the  well-aepported  magnlfleenoe 
It  perradea  every  part,  and  givee  the  whole  manalon, 
m  the  ground-ioor  to  the  attic,  an  appearance  of 
leneea,  order,  and  opnleoee.**  Thfaa  are  the  woida  of 
itaee ;  and,  acomllng  to  later  wrkera,  thle  palace  ia 
preaeot  equally  well  kept  up.  The  collection, 
eh,  contrary  to  the  uaoal  rule,  ia  on  the  ground-floor, 
jpliM  nine  large  rooma,  and  ranka  among  the  flrat  In 
M.  The  J>oHa  palace,  in  the  Coreo,  haa  three  vaat 
ta,  and  comprlaee  a  apaelou»«o«rt,  aurronnded  by 
Dnadee  :  the  gallery  la  particularly  ridi  In  paintlnga 
le  ftallaa  and  other  acnools,  biefuding  many  huM. 
ft  by  Oaepar  Pouadn  and  Oaude :  In  met,  novrtkera 
n  Rome  ia  there  90  varied  a  collection,  or  one  so 
luited  for  the  marpoees  of  atudy.  {Bomt  in  tk*  I94k 
cry.  m.  6 — 14.>  The  Barkermi  palace,  one  of  the 
\ent  buildin«  In  naedena  Rome,  buHt  from  tha 
I  deaigina  of  Mndeino,  Bendni,  aiM  Borromini, 
t»otm  proileetlng  centre,  aurmounted  by  a  aqoare 
a  and  two  aaaaller  wuget  it  compiiaae,  alao, 
a  9tBine9  and  paintlnga,  a  noUe  library,  freely 
1  open  to  the  puMie.  The  Fmme$e  palace,  a 
atructure,  to  ereet  which  the  Coloaaeum  and  the 
>  of  Iffarcellua  were  deapoHed  of  their  cholceat 
•nta.  bad  fomaorlj  a  magnificent  and,  in  eome 
»,  unrivalled  collection  of  ancient  aculp^re,  paint- 
id  booka.  But  the  Ung  of  the  Two  Siclliea  having 
ed  to  tho  rteh  Inheritanoa  of  thia  illoatrioua 
the  colloctlou  bma  been  earned  to  Naplea.  On 
iogr  ot  a  ffallerj-  belonging  to  the  RotptgUoti 
fu  the  MoQte  CaTnllo,  ia  the  fhmoua  Aurora,  the 
■rerr  of  Gufdo,  which  the  baautifbl  engraving  by 
I  muet  hare  noJMie  famUiar  to  many  of  our  readera. 
cciamo  and  €k>r9imi  palacee,  and  others  too  nu- 
:o  bo  mentfoBod,  deaerve  attention  fcft  their 
jral  merfta  and  the  treaauraa  of  art  with  which 
Vamlalied. 

bealdea  Ita  palaeea,  haa  nomaroos  efllaa,  both 
d  vrf  tho«tt  tha  preaent  walla,  bnUt  chiefly  by  a 
lala,  wlioee  rftchea,  taate,  learning,  and  Maure, 
to  create  tbeae  beautiftil  retreaU.  The  Villa 
reaMljr  been  mentioned  aa  Indoding 
thacg  fomi  tha  Cavourila  resort  of  the 
aiMl  the  manaloa,  with  its  oollaotion 
n»«ut>les,  ia  equally  beantifta.  The 
ml,  cwatetde  Use  Porta  SaUra,  la  of  exquisite 
■noed  l>w  Oafcrdlaal  Albani,  one  of  the  pro- 
amtiquanea  of  modem  times  :  it  waa  here 
>r   Ua  petronafa,  Winkrtipan  puriuad  those 


•tudlat  Oml  aaahM  Mm  to  write  Ms  hiatory  of  aa* 
dent  art.  The  collection,  once  ftr  more  exteodvav 
la  aald  to  be  extremely  choice}  In  fact.  It  doea  net 
eoatafan  a  ain|de  madiocre  piece.  The  viUaa  Aldo. 
brandini,  PamllL  Lanti,  aadLudovlal,  are  all,  more  or 
leae,  adorned  wkn  fraeooea  nd  andent  atatuary ;  beddaa 
betaig  wall  altaated  and  anrrouodad  with  flne  fardeoa. 
The  magnifloant  Madid  vOla,  onthe  Pindan  hilirto  new 
appro^iatad  to  tha  nm  of  tha  French  Academy. 

The  TttMT,  Inrindhig  ita  windings,  runs  far  thrat 
mllae  through  BoatM.  The  greateet  breadth  of  the 
stream  wltl£i  tha  walla  ia  only  about  400ft.,  and  tha 
amalleet  SOOft.,  the  average  bMig  aomewhat  less  thaa 
one  third  the  breadth  of  the  ThaaMS  at  Ixmdon  Bridge, 
and  coneiderably  less  than  that  of  the  Glyde  at  Glugow. 
It  is  deeper,  however,  thaa  tha  Ciyde,  and  hat  oartibily 
a  larger  vohnne  of  water. 

**  VfltiiellMM  fvyk  e  «aU4  ««fm  Mfvnt 
In  man  pnraBptt.**         rtfg.  M*.  vH.  SI* 

Itwallmerkstheapithetof  ilaMca,  as  it  Is  not  only  dis. 
coloured,  but  loaded  with  erlJEpw  mud  bcrjrond  almost  anf 
other  river;  and  thia  is  not  tha  consequence  of  accidental 
floods,  fbr  Its  waters  are  aeareely  ever  dear,  and  hence, 
no  doubt,  ita  anaient  naaM  JUbmin.  Ita  banka  are  low 
mid  tame,  oonaiatiag  for  the  moot  part  of  crumMIng  adl, 
without  quays,  and  at  many  plaoaa  without  even  pro* 
tectiag  walla  {  and  they  are  not  ornamented  Iqr  a  sliigle 
promenade  or  decent  street.  (Miadainm,  p.  ISO.)  Tli«e 
are  only  two  places  where  there  Is  a  sort  of  quay, 
or  landing-place,  one  called  i?i!p«Mi,  on  the  B.  bank, 
above  tha  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  where  boats  from  the 
inland  nrovs.  land  wine,  provisions,  Ac.,  and  the  otiier 
at  tha  8.  end  of  the  dty,  on  the  opposite  bank,  ealled  the 
F«rto  dt  Kipm  Oimadi',  where  sea-borne  vessels  land 


theb  cargoes,  and  where  there  Is  a  line  of  warehc 
and  a  custom-house.  Three  bridges  cross  the  river 
within  Borne ;  that  meet  northward  is  the  FonU  St.  An* 
gelo  (anc  F^naJBUm)^  built  by  Hadrian,  and  restored 
in  its  preeent  form  by  Clemant  IX. :  it  is  a  structure  of 
no  gTMt  beauty,  having  a  balustrade,  on  the  topof  which 
are  severdhideous-lookiog  figures  of  angels.  The  next, 
proceeding  southward,  is  me  rcmto  BIsto  (anc.  Pom*  Jmm 
mieultnH$)^  built  by  either  Trefan  or  Antinonus  Pius, 
and  rebuilt  by  SIxtos  IV.,  in  the  18th  century.  About 
half  a  mile  lower  down  ia  the  island  of  San  Bartolomeo, 
the  andent  Insuim  TAerHui,  of  oblong  shape,  about 
1.000ft.  tai  length.  an^OOft.  in  breadth,  united  with 
tha  B.  bank  1^  the  Polle  San  Bartolomeo  (anc  Plaat 
Ctaifm\  and  with  the  W.  bank  and  the  district  of  Tras- 
tavere  Imt  the  Ponte  di  quattro  Capi,  so  called  from  a 
head  of  Jaaos  Quadrifroos  that  formerly  stood  there  t  it 
is  the  Pons  Fabridus  of  antiquity,  and  was  constructed 
enae  01,  a.  o.  Within  Rome,  also,  are  die  remalna  of 
three  andent  bridges,  the  prindpal  bdng  the  Pom  TW- 
umpkatfs,  so  called  ftwm  the  drcumatanoe  of  the  trU 
umpfaal  processions  cromlng  it  on  their  way  to  the 
capied  t  it  is  now  entirdy  destroyed,  but  the  piers  of  it 
may  be  diatinanlahed  by  ttie  agitation  of  the  water  a  little 
below  the  bridge  of  St.  Angdo.  About  bdf  of  the  Pona 
Palatlnus,  the  most  andent  bridge  of  Rome,  Is  still 
atanding,  a  f»w  jf arda  bdow  the  ialand  of  San  Bartolo* 
meo,  and  a  continuation  haa  been  made  of  wood  for  the 
accommodation  of  foot  paaaengera.  lite  Pona  Snblldus 
or  .£milina,  the  moat  aoutheriyof  the  old  Boman  bridgas» 
haa  long  dlaappeared.  The  Tiber  ia  now,  aa  it  waa  in 
Virgil'a  thne,  aubject  to  very  high  and  alao  freouant 
flooda,  the  water  aomedmee  iisfaag  aa  hi^  aa  the  Plasaa 
di  Spagna,  and  very  frequently  laying  under  water  all 
the  atreeta  in  the  buay  quarter  near  the  river.  On  tha 
Porto  di  RipetU  are  two  ptllara  which  oBark  tha  hdcht 
of  the  diflbrent  floods  fbr  some  centuriea  paat  \  and  l| 
^tpeara  flrom  It  that  they  have  all  happened  iMtween  the 
montha  of  November  and  Februanr.  The  ftrequeney  of 
these  Inundations  gave  rise  to  vanoua  profectt  for  prm 
venting  them,  and  AurelAUi  cauaed  the  banks  to  be 
raised  and  its  channd  cleared,  though  with  what  sue* 
cess  we  are  not  Informed.  Tiie  vast  accumulation  ef 
soil,  however,  by  which  the  suriaoe  of  modem  Rome 
is  raised  so  nuny  foet  above  the  ancient  dty,  must,  ua* 
doubtedly,  make  It  lem  liable  to  suObr  from  floods  now 
than  formerly.    iSmrton,  i.  SM.) 

The  CLASSICAL  MowuNKNTs  of  Rome  are  very  nuine« 
rous,  their  interest  depending  on  thdr  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  singularity,  their  Intrinsic  merits,  or  on  the  eventa 
and  peraonagea  historically  associated  with  them.  Those 
who  expect  gratification  from  the  flrat  aource  will,  Ip 
many  instances,  be  dlaappolnted,  aa  the  greater  number 
praaent  little  to  pleaae  the  eye  or  gratifV  the  taate.  •  The 
o^wcdaeft,  for  example,  those  aatoniahlng  eflbrta  of  hu* 
man  Induatry,  whk9  atretch  acroas  the  Campagna  in 
varioua  direottona,  exhibit  their  real  greatneaa  only  to 
the  underatandlng.  To  the  eye,  these  worka  (of  which 
there  seem  to  have  been  14,  coming  tnm  9  diflbrent 
sources,)  present  merdy  a  series  of  naked  brick  archea, 
scarody  larger  than  a  house-door  in  span,  or  higher  thm 
a  park-wall,  and  without  any  sort  of  ornament.  Near  the 

Rr2 


...--Tiiib^tat,  vUBk  uippHH 

KoBUa  naA,  alio,  (olUIr  \kM  oT  hn*  itaua,  Bn  bg 
alM  ■»■(  vnrki  Or  UMlraHpHHid  otUHr,  bat  UMf 
b>*e  H  nUnil  iHiaetlaDi.  ^Tba  hum  nnBk  *iipll« 

to  lb>  Ohm,  oT  wbldi  aftilw  Urn  la  tmrwr-* ' " 

enr  cff  ih^uiinut  •nttfoTllw  ratUnUd  D 
vbtdi  occupied  naeta  of  lbs  low  iramil  nv  Ibi 

ud  [bs  ipHH  bftnon  Uw  Anaiinc,  Fiiiilna,  I 

pltoll»  blllL  TlHT  wvn  coottniclvd  mt  «  tttj  fnrtj 
p<rl(>d<Kco>4<ii(taHnni.talhBtl»of  lbs  Uan).  (Or 
ttcobriounuoo.  Ihu  thaiauihB  upu^ad  tlia  flnt 
bibablud  puti  dT  the  cltT  nrom  aacb  other,  and  Ihilr 
d<ilmtloab«iiie  Indltpnuable.  Tba  belfbt  ind  width 
0tIh<ia>i>cai>uiAiu.>reeaiul.  ouch  nWMurloc  111  R  - 
1  Ttow  of  It  nur  b*  oMaJna^il  lu  nDiUh.  when  It  Boi 
iDta  a*  Tiber  ■  Unle  below  the  rmle  Rons,  uiotb 
VortloB  bdniTliIble  nar  the  Arcb  of  Juu  QiudrllVoi] 
^ia  teMt.u  tber  now  oUit.  m  aa  ntmabtMf 
nikad,  half  iHlipMued  brick  want,  which  luiprlHbr 
thdrhva>>nudihB«teiitel>niiiiiltbarcoi>er.  We 


la,  Ihoee  of  Tltna,  CancalU.  ■ 

, or  the  flnl  two  of  whldi  «r« 

tLomidi.  a  araU  part  sf  Ibe  lad  ha?lo|  beea  cm 
IbnBeilbT  BUebael  Angela  farta  the  church  and  monuU 

ot  Kanta  Haria  d«fU  AnfeU.    Bach  oondtta  of  i  Ul 
ifnlh  o<apa[la>™ti.  the  uiea  of  eoBMof  whhA  antlqi 

balhi oXmlu'areaar  «  BaelMi  aereca  ipac* Bcai 
thtH  tlBM  the  •be  of  UmoiA  Ion  Ftaldc  V£oD>l> 
"BstwOHM  keeplnnind  tbe  nullUlriow  nature 
tbeca  eehtbHabiaena.  *hlA  tachided  sot  onltr  balhi, 
*ltb  Ihdr  caldaria,  HfUarla.  Hidatoila,  kc,  but  poi- 


damathiB,  iFiiiuitU  if Iba  "  bn^,"  thcalraafOr  Iha  §f, 
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ttUien  left  ble  booeg  oailT,  and  OB| 
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■TBat  ext^t.  and  bai  a  centru  aperton,  from 
EulUUog  rscalTH  IB  entlie  Ughi.  Tbe  Pan- 
tieen  itrlpped  of  btbtj  thing  thai  could  he 
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conra  about  U  Bafl.  aeiaa  of  (nnodl  Tbe  Iowa 
dlaneler  of  Iha  aroa  h*i  bean  larloiulT  ■!>«  at  f« 
»T  to  am  ft.,  and  the  diorteet  al  from  IW  to  IMft. :  Ita 

1^ }  bahii  aocu^l^bT  the  walla,  corridor*,  and  ■« 

nearly  to  the  los  eflhaDntor  wall.    The  lalUr,  wbk*  <■ 

ardae  rktag  one  aEore  another,  eachulTe  of  whk^  ■ 
had,  when  pertKI,  upper  worha  of  wood.  Thla  cfJoanJ 
Bapbllhaatre  l>  nU  tDhare  badiaeti  (or  WIJOM  ipeclaluii. 
and  (tandlng  room  IDr  KJMt  ddoto  1    Tberw  U  na%. 
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coaree  of  Iha  next  cantUT  U  lir  rami,  what  It  loai|  iaad 
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AoMfa  IHmitniUim  JcuUi  BtnU,  pp.  «a-ltt.>  h 
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beta  <rf  wOd  beaala  ^eh  wen  BBknowB  amaaH  olb« 
andaBi  uuau.  and  have  Ued  a  brand  of  iDtujvi  Um 
The  IMvlar  baa  been  cnfttllr  deered 
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who  ODca  Iliad  Ua  vole  hnitliat,  IP  Ihe  iwara  and  Talb 
of  tbe  wOdanlm^lacaruhiieHh  other,  the  ahiMi  of 
the  alauahtand  hoiaaa  babwa.  and  tbe  iboiita  of  tb* 
Mood-tUntT  mulUlude  now  ap^ai^lni  tbe  blow  whick 
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of  Rome.  Tbe  ncagitratlom  of  Vottfns,  LIptiiBt 
ktoMibriant,  and  otbert,  who  gtvo  to  imporlal  Robm 
14,  ft,  and  8  mtiUoos  of  Inhab.,  are  too  abturd  to  datoifo 
Botlee.  Homo,  who  In  his  naiterl/  Emmm  am  ike  Pomm^ 
km$ne$t  ttf  Awdemi  VaHom.  hat  dbciiMM  the  qoemoD 
of  tbe  pop.  of  Rome  with  his  usual  learning  and  good 
senie,  arrives  at  the  oooclcMlon  that  Rome,  when  in  the 
senlth  of  her  greatness,  might  hare  been  about  as  populous 
as  London  in  1760 ;  In  other  words,  that  she  might  then 
bare  had  from  700,000  to  800,000  tahab.  Gibbon  esti- 
mated tbe  pop.  at  1,900,000  (t.  »6.,  8to.  ed.)  j  but  tt 
would  appear  that  the  more  moderate  estimate  of  Hume 
ts  the  more  accurate,  though  the  probabUi^  be  that  even 
It  is  beroDd  the  marfc.  k  appears  from  the  verr  learned 
and  elaborate  researches  of  liDureaude  la  Malle  (JSbe> 
nomie  PmAUqme  4e»  BomtUms,  Ur.U.  cap.  10.)  that  the 
area  of  Rome,  Included  within  the  walls  or  Aurelian, 
which  have  been  traced  and  laid  down  with  the  utmost 
precision,  amounU  to  venr  near  ISOtt  hectares,  that  is  to 
about  S-0Chs  the  arsa  of  Paris:  and  the  Mr  ptesvmpdon 
Is  fhMn  the  numerous  forums  md  other  open  spaces  In 
Rome,  the  number  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  great 
magnitude  of  manj  of  tbe  private  rewdences.  that  its 

Cp.,  as  compared  with  that  of  Paris,  would  be  in  a  still 
«  proportion.  To  the  pop.  within  the  walls  has,  how- 
ever,  to  be  added  that  of  the  sidmrbs.  the  amount  of 
which  it  the  subject  of  elaborate  inquirr  bj  the  same 
learned  critic.  On  the  whole,  he  oooelodes,  appareotlj 
on  good  grounds,  that  the  pop.  of  Imperial  Rome,  in- 
eluding  iu  suburbs,  tn  its  most  flourishing  period,  may 
be  OUrlv  estimated,  allowing  for  troops  and  strangers,  at 
between  fi60,000  and  570,000  (1. 408.).  And  although  we 
would  not  be  understood  as  agrering  with  M.  Dureau  de 
la  Malle  In  all  his  statements,  we  have  no  doubt  of  their 
general  accuracy,  and  of  his  estimate  coming  very  near 
the  mark.  And,  in  foct,  how  small  soerer  it  may  appear 
when  contrasted  with  the  statements  that  have  been  long 
current  as  to  its  vast  magnitade,  »  pop.  of  600,000  Is 
really  immense  for  a  d^  like  Rome,  without  either  ma. 
nufiw:tures  or  trade,  ami  the  inhabs.  of  which  diiofly  de- 
pended for  subsistence  on  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
ihe  com  supplied  by  the  oonouered  provinces. 

During  the  troiwles  that  devastated  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially Rome,  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  century,  the  pop. 
of  the  city  rapidly  declined,  and  did  not  exceed  that  of  a 
third  or  fourto  rate  town  or  the  present  day.  But  from 
the  Uth  century  it  becan'agsin  to  increase ;  and  in  tbe 
**  golden  days*'^  of  Leo  X.,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  about  85,000.  Towards  tbe  middle  of  the 
17th  century  it  was  estimated  at  iK),000.  In  1700,  the 
Inhabs.  amounted  to  188,568 ;  hi  1740,  to  146,080 ;  in  1765, 
to  161,8891  (GaMoN,  xii.  499.)  But,  owing  to  the  faifluence 
of  the  French  occupation,  they  had  Ihllen  off,  in  1891,  to 
14^000.  exclusive  of  Jews.    It  has,  howcTer,  again  in- 

S teased  (  and  at  the  hut  census.  In  1888,  It  had  148,908 
ohabs.  Owing  partly  to  the  unhSalthioess  of  a  portion 
of  the  town,  ana  partly  to  the  cdibacy  of  large  dassei 
of  the  pop.,  the  deaths  uniformly  exceed  the  births ;  so 
that  were  it  not  for  the  influx  of  Inhabs.  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  and  Indeed,  of  Eunwe,  tbe  pop.  would  rapidly 
decUoe.  The  decrease  fai  18rr  was  chle^  attributable  to 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera. 

Tbe  inkahitmnUt  generally,  are  of  a  very  mixed  race  \ 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  after  so  many  changes, 
that  they  possess  any  consraerable  portion  of  andent 
Roman  blood.  The  men  of  the  woriung  and  middling 
dasses  are  generally  stout  and  good-looking ;  though  what 
are  called  Koman  faces  seem  to  be  rarer  than  in  England. 
The  women,  thoudi  good  looking  when  young,  soon  be- 
come coarse ;  and,  oelng  large-boned,  hare  a  hanard  ap- 
pearance on  losing  their  plumpneu  in  old  age.  The  men 
wear  hats  with  crowns  like  a  sugar-loatrery  wide  doaks 
wrapping  round  and  round  like  a  Scotch  plaid ;  pieces  of 
clotn  tied  about  the  legs  with  cords,  instead  of  stockings, 
and  sandds  in  lieu  of  shoes.  The  women  generally  wear 
a  scarlet  spencer  with  sleeves;  and,  for  a  head-dress,  a 
piece  of  white  linen,  thidkeoed  on  the  crown  by  nu- 
merous folds,  and  with  the  end  hanging  down  behuid  to 
the  shoulders.  Want  of  deanliness  Is  a  common  vice. 
The  streets,  public  places,  bouses,  and  persons  of  the 


and  the  appearance  of  the  monks  is  absohitd/  disgust- 
ing ;  th^  are  not  redolent  of  iK^iness,  but  or  dirt  and 
Tcrmin. 

The  cardinals  and  bishops  being  (under  the  pope) 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  constitute  the  court-party,  and 
ddm  the  highest  rank,  after  whom  come  the  Um-nability, 
subsisting  on  the  revenues  of  their  ^states.  11m  priest- 
hood fbrms  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  inkaba.  \ 
for,  besides  87  cardinals  and  Mshops,  it  appears,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1886,  that  there  were  then  in 
the  dty  8,490  priesto  and  monks,  besides  1,884  nuns. 
The  clvtl  nobiUty,  with  a  fbw  exceptions,  are  fisw  In 
number,  poor,  and  witliout  power  or  influence.  The 
lawyers,  who  are  divided  into  4  classes  (correqraod- 
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tag  netffy  wKh  kinfi  cnwennn,  barristers, 
ami  notaries),  form  a  pretty  extenslTe  secdon. 
them  rank  the  artists,  a  tsit  nnoMrous  body, 
good  ded  of  influence  In  socMty  \  and  next  to  those 
ihe  mtreamU  di  Ctm^agiuu  a  weUthy  dass,  who  fl 
extenslvdy,  and  have  warehouses  at  Rome  for  the  sale 
of  thdr  produce.  Rome  has  about  5,500 
thdr  owners,  with  some  f»w  exoeptlona, 
the  dasses  aiiove  deecribed.  Tbe  foreimiers,  a 
multitude,  among  whom  the  En^lsh  and  Ro 
the  most  numerous,  and,  generally  neaking,  tha  best  ta- 
fbrmed,  constitute  a  dass  of  themselves )  enjogine  also^ 
to  consequence  of  thdr  wealth,  many  peculiar  prlvflcfes. 
The  police  exerdses  no  Inouisltorlal  powers ;  and  fo* 
reigners  may  live  as  they  please  without  attracUng  eft- 
tentlon,  and  do,  with  impunity,  what  wauld  not  be  per- 
mitted to  natires.  To  this  olrcuautanoew  as  well  as  to 
the  fludnatlons  of  antiquity  and  modem  art,  we  mm  at- 
tribute the  Tisits  of  fordgners ;  fbr,  of  the  Biurilsli  at 
least,  a  large  propottkm  are  led  by  motives  very  <fl>iiet 
from  a  lore  dther  of  the  flne  arts  or  classic  lora.  (~' 
Isms,  p.  l4Si)  With  respect  to  morals.  It  is 
all  bands  that  th^  are  extremdy  lax.  1 
people  are  Intelligent,  and  oUlging,  but  passionate  i 
on  the  dfghrest  provocation,  strue  at  each  otiwr 
knlres.  Revenge  and  jedouqr  often  lead,  among 
lower  orders,  to  assassinations ;  rendered  more  ft'eqiissii 
by  the  dmost  perfect  Impunl^  with  whkh  they  mav 
be  committed.  Tbe  statements  as  to  coqiufal  tei- 
ddity  are,  perhaps,  exaggerated:  though  the 
stances  under  which  sodety  Is  placed,  tiie 
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priests,  monks,  and  others,  having  no  exctaaMM  but 
that  of  intrigue,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
of  Uoentlousniess,  and  the  general  oonruptieo'ef 
The  modem  Romans  are  prone  to  fclsehood. 
never  spesk  trath,"  says  Mr.  Madaren,  **  at  tbe 
of  their  own  interest ;  and  in  the  courte  it  is 

that  any  quantity  of  fhlae  evidence  may  be  get  for , 

Cheating,  in  aU  Its  forms.  Is  practised  by  Ugh  and  low  t 
and  provided  it  be  deverly  done,  and  soocessfini,  they  foal 
a  pride  in  telling  it.  The  judges  and  ftmrlionarlea  of  aU 
kinds  have  the  reputation  of^bdng  very  corrupt.  Tb* 
higher  classes  are  slares  to  thdr  vsnity,  and  their  Indo- 
lent pleasures ;  the  lower  to  the  most  ablect 
This  character,  however,  chiefly  bdongs  to 
passing  generation.  A  large  proportion  of  the' 
Romans  in  tbe  middle  and  upper  dasses  are 
liberd,  gentlemanly,  and  honourable ;  but  they,  and  In- 
deed the  eduoatea  clesses  generally  of  dl 
Deists.  They  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
and  ptous  frauds  they  daily  witness,  hot  go  once  a 
to  omfession  ta  order  to  avoid  scandd.  The  ~ 
have,  however,  thdr  redeeming  qudltles:  they  are  vcrr 
sober,  socid  ta  thdr  habits,  fond  of  their  chUdrea,  and 
obliging  to  strangers.  There  is  no  town,  perhaps,  where 
fordgners  fed  so  much  at  ease.  They  mi^  drese  as  dMy 
please,  live  as  they  please,  and  indulge  ta  aU  thdr  per- 
sond  tastes  and  eccentricities,  without  bdng  annoyed,  or 
even  stared  aC  In  private  lodging-bouses  strangers  oftaa 
meet  with  mudi  genuine  and  gratuitous  kf 
of  their  vices  may  be  ascribed  to  the  oper 
politlcd  system  on  minds  naturally  acute  and  active; 
for  idsehood,  hypocrisy,  and  craft  are  tbe  natural  fhrite 
of  a  government  whidi  crushes  liberty  of  thought.** 
itiaclartn'B  liote$,  p.  89.) 

The  manners  of  the  upper  classes  are  Indfcailv  ef 
extreme  indolence.  They  rise  late,  and  are  aever  te 
be  seen  until  four  to  the  afternoon,  whea  tb^  toko 
a  drive  up  and  down  the  Corso,  which,  narrow  as  ft 
is,  may  be  termed  the  Hyde  Ttgk  of  Ronse;  alter  whkh, 
they  resort  to  •otr^n  In  private  houses,  for  the  ' 
are  open  only  during  the  camlrd.  To  walk  ta 
is  quite  unfashionable ;  and  a  carriage  of 
or  other  is  quite  indispensable,  even  to 
noblesse  or  gentry  whose  Umlted  tnooase 
a  comfortable  med.  Dandng,  conversatloa,  and  carda 
are  the  chief  erenina  amusements;  dinntr  parttes  are 
almost  unknown,  and  suppers  are  only  glren  on  great 
occasions.  In  the  month  of  Bfay,  all  the  taihabitante  that 
cen  afford  it.  go  to  the  country  for  9  BKKii 
to  October  for  the  same  period,  the  air  of  the 
bdnff  then  purified  \n  the  ratos  of  April  and  ~ 
On  these  occasions,  they  hire  a  house  or  lodgliv  ta 
of  the  petty  towns  10 m. or  15m.  from  Rome;  and  their 
prtodpd  amusement  during  their  wiU^ttmm  cooslstt  ta 
flsbtagandbird-oatchlng;  the  chase,  ta  any  of  to  noble 
forms,  bdnc  litUe  followed. 

The  public  amusements  ooosist  of  theatrted  rspre- 
sentations,  eoocerts,  and  religions  ceremonies,  with 
occaslood  frolics  at  the  camivd  and  other  feetire  sea- 
sons. There  are  three  theatres,  two  of  which,  the  opera 
seria  and  opera  buflh,  are  open  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year;  but  the  performances  are  of  a  vory  mediocre  de* 
scripdon ;  the  concerts  have  Uttle  to  i  eriiimmeiid  them, 
and  among  the  people  at  large,  music  forms  but  a 
smdl  part  of  thdr  euoyment,  though  a  fow  wandering 
harpe^  istardqfolmri)  ma^  iotetimet  be  fooad  tiyint 
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taulM hwaJtyrftbh body,  irbhihka^ lob* M 
non  iBbceUt  tbu  tbt  old  town  iiunt  of  Bdliibui(ti.  I» 

ffljltad  wtth  ilmgd  uul  ianoBltJ. 

Bant,  iboufta  Ik*  ekM  wMnftrtaHm  citj  if  Ua 
Put  ■»«,  bu  M  uuintKUn  dMrrlu  moiifa 
BUk*.  Tlw|riiKlp>l*niUk*Dd»tdl*a|iiA,HK- 
dallr  nIfM.  mndH  far  Ux  cl«ir,  adttafMH 
npadn  Uadi  of  lUt  nHdi.  HUa  of  mr  nX  «M. 
H^mmWatmU  tha  nln*  sT  ibout  801^10)  tn^M 


hH  piMt  tmlidgifl  SI.  Fiiti 

H^llH.WMHilW.«nJt 


aSriilibliail.  irba  ■  » ilwB  ^«nl  tiBMndi  < 
Uohn  ■]  Mit  K  tliid  ■».  laMMly  ifidlad.  u 
•ir.*te«A  Mm  ti  I  mmM  Mo  Mtefaa  •« 

>>  ttm  d£liv.  «■  >W  iImM  of  SI.  pSTTavTmIm 

H  omiifcM  oHiiSa  or  fc*-w«kh  froB  s 
unb.  wkldi  ■>  tRHnllr  idBttwd  Is  b>  lurtfti 
uiMbwiraiEMkiEbawoitd.    TtoHlMIn 
M  &r  P^  mwn' HKMt  IMn  anwiB  ■  r«r. 
WtlmilTMlTiwhud  (PAHh  Sum  •««.  Ml 

_.  |ibu,lnlMl.>iiBlnnUr.kiio»if*,*BdHiiii> 
u  pBtUe  KlMelii  but  ItHT  •«>»  tabid  M  tMUtaota 
lb*  blalHr  DrBiLi  (H  Uunlun  *Bd  pUlowvbr.  < 
b  1J7  M  li  irflh«  i»nd  imM«  dM»U«.  A 
idnlbapMicBilDdinriaMlTauliitedi  dlulh 
U  muRWHtoliM  ID  tha  mUoB  o(  Uw  Uo>M*n 
lb*  Dd^uunij  BundU  Ihu  bm*  with  af  bcdi 
mnl  v«  Ibwa  botiif  rifcriaw  to  uUtidla  m 
l«iMt.mm»lbiyfc«tlh*pmlfihlhil^icl 


:irJ«  on  ^LBTTlu*,  And  frwimliiT  pitM  <■  tiUi 
1  iiikI  or  l,4W>  man  Burled  Ws  >■  •  n 
ill  thmaulntolth—iotttUm."  Tlitnto4l 
rivmiM  ■bnuJTlBC,  alBSdkUr  bt  Ub*  popo.  wl 
■di  stwul  *C00O  cnwH  nrw.  TlwniHiiw 


rauHtlioK  boapluS,  In  vbkk  u*  Hulr  WOO 
r  botb  HSH.     Id  hd.  R«H  ■■  ou  oT  lb* 

<s  provliicas,  asd  •«  nw  >Ii3m,  Tht 
II  t&Ha  liin|ill«l«  t>  alaoliiMIr  fl^htful,  Dp- 
utC    oT   Ctfe*    Paval   MOTOismRit,   Itl   JodlrUl 

,  hM  bHa  airHd*  (iTeo,  with  i^sr  to- 
ll*. Id  Ut9  anlida  Puii.  Btitu.    TIm  dtj 

W  AB  *n-l^f1aTT*T!  lamv,  ■&!  «  cdwku 
■bk).  aWpoliUfld  Iq  the  pspe;  ud  IbmiKh 

itmtiit .  or  dvll  MTflnur.  H  cnAojrt  oolj  iBe 
11  Its  aoUtorMr ;  lud  tb>  Ulls  hu.  for  nuv 

n.      Tba  poMcaot  UHdijniodiuorabijiil 


bwdi,  ud  BUI  iIh  w  •BBlond  In  BiUnf  cuti,  or 
tBiailcBi  of  mflqM  «io<<lir*o.  LatbB,  iD/anMnd 
•Uat,  iloni.  pwebBoM,  Mrtafli  kr  owtHTlBMni- 
BaM,  ^,  (iui  beulH,  h«  ■qhb(  Um  sibw  utkiM 
MBuhwnrot  la  tbtd^)  but  IhtyMoot  no  (Ml  tm- 

■llhlfc»lB«wM.»aiWiMnii)»cWif  ifp  .(BdiMUdla 
tin  BOft  dunir  BUIDW.  Tb*  Hondul  of  St.  MIchHl 
bH  lb*  piMlac*  o(  Itanlilibw  dat£  tbr  Ika  ■rouoUe 
■id««udlb*pootUtritnKn.  Moo*  but  bmIbuI  «gI 
b  ■aptond  In  (bo  Bunbttiir*  t  lbs  A[inlB«  U  doon 
bj  bind.  <kMT  tr  >iiBv  In  tb*  pitaiu,  U»  wuiKiw 
i7<»ct>dil»V^>BBBllADar.  *£d  ltUBOd.*£S 
tbM  BO  BtcbliHT  b  naplsrW  nbwa  tk*  work  cai  b* 
doM  irkhout  Hi  Tb*  BtibllihBm  hu  M  hwat, 
(Bptafi  SM  pmou,  ud  pndiKia  iMut  n.M10  jdi. 
>  fwr  of  Uw  BoM  coMIr,  It  DM  tba  bM,  doth  sndBid 
In  BBvvfc  MuHbourH  et  ub*  kind  oc  atkw  «« 
•urial  on  (In  cbMr  br  hud-Unur,  Is  It  mucr. 

lumusa  eoBpur.  ■  Hddl*  bnk,  bnldB  two  prlTUa 

tba  Jaat  dT  wblck  had.  In  ^^*f^  m  t'miTaltnc  ftrftirtw 

dwMiiw. 


u  »*,  tbM  wtaHonc  tho  Ihmhi  aw  Itw.  ud  tht  cm 
Ml  duriu  tbt  (unur  BiMbii,  tbnuah  Dot  IB  th*  h 
dmCMlntb*  (vneoanDToatildo  tbawilU.    V> 

...r.t.  .. jiu—  rftbofUDIotputofudir"  "- 

E.udf.lko^fbuUind 


aSitSi 


Ac.  WmI  or  lb*  Tnwr,  tbt  dluria  or  lun^n  It 
■BbidtbT.  Tk«  son  duHto  p«Had  pvti,  «  tbo 
contnn,  an  Maduilr  botllbji  and  II  b»  ba  lald, 
wHb  lni&.  thU  —diTW  Horn;  wbleh  ailai5>  Inn  tb« 
Quirtnil  Bid  Iha  Capitol  to  tha  bvOaorihaTlbar.U 
HMiallT  hw*  ftOB  nalarta.  Tban  an  nnhHllh* 
aaaHm  b  Bsk  aa  tm  bom  olhic  dUv,  and  la  par- 
tleolar  nan  iMldaaik  Snan  prartll  to  ■  feartul  lUanl 
In  tbo  dMr  ud  danaalT  paoplad  dtatrkUi  bu  [bM 
ban  DO  (Donailon  wfth  aularia,  ba4Bf  anrlbolabla 
nibar  U  tba  abatae*  o(  aawwnia,  and  lb*  lUbj  bddta 
or  tba  lowar  ordan.  Tba  l«Bp*ntar*  of  the  dtr  la 
■•wnllr  mlU  and  nnlaL  Fraali  an  oat  bvquael, 
aad  tboufb  laow  fijij  oseHknall*,  II  ul^ea  Iba  m 

....  „.... — 1  a  ibifl.  dv.    Tholrowmn™^ 

nUS.  whid,  igwwtniii  Mowa 


t  paopl*  ctnarallj  *tdU 


thadn.a 

oGbrtuiu 
otuidaTabla 


Eb*  »*]  louica  of  poni'  Tb*  hum  oil«<natlr  eoB- 
olban  won  iddod.  Tba  cmltia  ennprlifd  the  burRben 
onl;,  and  Ibo  dacrari  a(  tba  i*DaW  nqullod  Ifarir  ip. 
pnral  befw*  thej'  bacain*  law.    Ibi  ksBau  diulat 
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ROME. 


this  period  Itetng  Mioo«Mftil  (n  war,  added  considerably 
to  their  prerknMHr  confined  territonr.  The  public  and 
pdrate  rleet  of  Tarqoiniut  Superbiu  led  (mmrno  610 
B.  c.)  to  the  amlltion  of  kingly  goremment,  and  the 
e*tabushraent  of  the  republic  under  9  consuls,  annually 
chosen,  originally  from  the  patricians  only,  but  after- 
wards from  either  patricians  or  plebeians.  The  tem- 
porary ascendancy  or  the  patrician  party  eflbcted  the  in- 
stitution (B.  o.  600)  of  tne  dictatorship.  Iff  whidi,  on 
extraordinary  emergencies,  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
was  committed  to  a  single  individual,  who  might  act  with 
despotical  authority.  In  the  semiel,  after  many  delays,  and 
much  opposttioD,  officers  called  trlbttikes  were  appomted 
bf  the  people,  who  had  a  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate:  The  constitution  was  thus  founded  on  tne  prin- 
eiple  of  a  distribution  of  power  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  commonalty ;  ana  in  this  state  it  remained  with- 
out any  considerable  change  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  empire  of  Rome  being  in  the  meanwhile  extended 
orer  Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  and  part  of  Spain.  Amid  these  snccesses  the 
distinction  of  patricians  and  plebeians  seemed  to  hare 
disappeared ;  but  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  public 
lands,  or  of  those  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  republic, 
led  to  new,  protracted,  and  bloody  strugglee  between 
the  patricians,  who  had  appropriated  to  tnemseWes  the 
lion's  share  of  these  lands,  and  the  plebeians,  who  sought 
to  bring  about  their  more  equitable  dhrision.  This  oc- 
casioned the  introduction  by  the  latter  of  an  Aorauam 
Law  ;  not.  howerer,  meaning  fay  this,  as  is  commonly 
understood,  a  law  to  interfere  with  or  to  eflbct  an  equal 
distribution  of  private  property,  but  merely  a  law  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  piublfc  lands  held  by  bidiiiduals, 
and  to  subtect  them  to  a  real  and  not  a  nominal  rent. 
(See  Niebukr,  II.  musim.) 

The  history  of  tne  Intestine  troubles  of  Rome  daring 
the  long  protracted  contests  respecting  this  law,  and  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  Italian  subiects  and 
allies  of  Rome  (the  latter  of  which  led  to  the  Social 
War),  would  lead  us  into  details  quite  unsuited  to  the 
nature  of  this  work.  It  is  suflldent  here  to  state  that 
the  principle  of  representation  not  being  adopted  in  the 
Roman  constitution,  it  could  not  long  sunrire,  after  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  Italians  in  general.  The 
deliberations  of  the  d^  assemUies  were  henceforth  li- 
able to  be  controlled  by  an  influx  of  dtisens  fitmi  a 
distance,  and  ftill  scope  was  given  for  the  exercise  of  ail 
sorts  of  corruption  and  Intimklatlon.  The  soldiers,  too, 
after  th^  had  carried  their  victorious  arms  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Italy,  gradually  ceased  to  pay  their  accus- 
tomed deference  to  the  orders  from  Rome,  and  began  to 
regard  themselves  rather  as  the  servants  of  the  generals 
fay  whom  they  were  commanded,  and  to  whom  they 
looked  for  advancement,  than  of  tlie  republic  In  con- 
sequence, the  whole  power  of  the  state  came  to  be  en- 
wossed  by  the  great  military  leaders ;  and  Marlus  and 
Sylla,  Pumper  and  Csssar,  Marc  Antony  and  Augustus, 
were  successively  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Hie 
battle  of  Actium  (anmo  b.  c  ao.)  threw  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  Augustus,  and  the  public, 
weary  with  intestine  wars  and  revolutions,  were  glad  to 
enjoy  tranquillity  under  his  supremacy.  The  imperatory 
who  had  previously  been  merely  the  commander  in 
chief,  now  began  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  his  own  person.  He  became,  in  eflect,  perpetual 
dictator,  and  held ,  the  sovereion  power  free  tnm  all 
constitutional  responsibility.  .  The  senate,  indeed,  con- 
tinued to  exist  under  the  emperors,  and  the  prsKors  or 
Judges  retained  their  names  |  but  the  decrees  of  the 
former  were  recommended,  or  rather  dictated,  by.  the 
emperors,  and  the  etUOa  of  the  latter  were  superseded 
bf  summary  decrees  called  cotuUtuttonei  pnneipum. 
In  this  state  the  government  of  Rome  remained  about 
400  years.  The  succession  depended  partly  on  the  will 
of  tne  reigning  emperor,  who  s<nnetimes  appointed  his 
successor,  either  by  adoption,  or  by  giving  him  the  title 
of  CsBsar.  In  the  event  of  no  suocess<Mr  bemg  named  by 
the  previous  emperor,  thfr  right  of  election  devolved  on 
the  senate :  but  it  was  frequently  usurped  by  the  army 
and  by  the  Frsstorian  guards ;  and  sometimes  rival  em- 
perors were  chosen  t^  the  senate  and  the  army,  or  by 
different  armies,  the  pretensions  of  the  candidates  being 
decided  in  the  field.  Under  such  drcumstances,  and 
considering  the  degraded  state  of  the  Roman  people, 
enervated  by  indolence,  and  corrupted  by  largesses,  im- 
munity from  taxes,  ami  indulgence  in  public  shows,  it 
may  well  excite  surprise  that  the  empire  did  not  sooner 
fall  to  pieces. 

Some  speculative  inquirers  have  dassed  the  circum- 
stance of  the  imperial  dignity  being  elective  among  the 
causes  that  contributed  to  its  decline ;  whereas  it  really 
ai)pears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  prindple  that  en- 


ed  it  to  survive  so  long.  In  a  government  like  that  of 
Rome,  where  every  thing  had  to  be  transacted  directly 
hy  the  emperor,  a  hereditary  monarchy,  which  sup- 
pMes  the  occurrence  of  minorities,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   And  how  unworthy  soever  the  means  l>y  which 


ROMNEY  (NEW). 

■ome  of  tb«  emperors  arrived  at  the  Imperfal 
not  a  liBw  of  them  owed  It  to  their  stqMrior 
Nerva,  Tn^an,  the  two  AntoiUaes,  Sevema,  / 
and  otlier  able  princes,  gave  new  vigour  to  the  i 
fabric  And  prolonged  its  existence. 

At  the  dose  of  the  4th  century,  the  Roman 
which  stlU  extended  from  Britain  on  the  W.,  to  tbe 
phrates  on  the  B.,  were  divided  between  Honorloa  and 
Arcadlus.  At  this  thne,  too,  the  barbarians,  aenaible  ef 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  Romans,  began  to  hamas  Ike 
eminre  with  incessant  hostilities,  and  one  conacry  nft« 
another  was  lost,  tiU  at  length  Italy  itself  was  invaded  faf 
the  Huns,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  the  HeraH, 
general,  Odoocer  (a.  d.  476),  dethroned  the 
Romulus  Augustnlus,  assumed  the  title  of 
fixed  his  residenoe  In  Ravenna.  Thus  fdl  the 
empire  of  the  worid,  exacthr  1,SS9 
posed  foundation  br  Romuins.  Odoaeer  gave 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  dnrng  his 
Rome  and  all  Italy  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  m 
pcrity.  But  the  calm  was  omy  temporary ; 
the  general  of  Jostinian,  and  Tottta  tlie  Ostrunoth,  sne- 
oesovely  took  Rome,  which  waT  stripped  oc  ecane  ef 
its  mott  splendid  monuments,  at  the  same  thne  that  ka 
inhabs.  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  wretcb 
they  had  not  before  experienced.  After  banring  I 
a  |»x>vlnoe,  or  ejurcAole,  of  the  eastern  empire, 
passed.  In  774.  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  w. 
retained  It  till  the  deposition  of  Charlea  le  Groa, 
887,  after  which  the  possession  of  Rome  and  Itaiy  he- 
came  during  more  than  three  centuries,  the  wiWent  ef 
contention  between  the  emperors  of  Germany,  ue  nu- 
merous states  into  whldi  Halv  had  been  paroued, 
the  bishopiM' Rome,  who  whb  the  title  of  pope  aasn 
a  rig^t  to  temporal  power.  Nicolas  III.  at  lengtt 
talned  firoro  Rodolph  of  HuMborg.  in  IS78.  the  i 
an  independent  territory,  called  the  States  of  the  ( 
and  thus  began  the  sovereignty  of  the  popes, 
with  some  interruptions,  has  contlnned  to  the 
day.  (Further  details  respecting  this  put  of 
history  will  be  found  under  the  bead  Papal  Stat 

ROMFORD,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
the  liberty  of  Haverina-atte-Bower,  on  the  hteh  i 
frmn  London  to  Norwldi,  13  m.  R.N.B.  London,  ana 
16  m.  S.  W.  Chdmsford.  Area  of  par.,  IlMO  acraa. 
Pm).,  in  1831,  4,894.  The  town  consists  prindpaUyef 
a  long  wide  street  along  the  high  road,  havlac  near 
iu  centre  the  market-house  and  town-hall.  In  which 
are  hdd  the  petty  sessions  fbr  the  liberty.  The  church 
is  an  andent  structure,  consistlngof  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  N.  aisle,  with  a  tower  at  the  W.  end.  The  ttviaf 
is  a  curacy  subordinate  to  that  of  Homdrarcfa,  in  the 
patronage  of  New  College,  Oxford,  value  641.,  hcaidaa 
which  the  curate  reodves  an  annual  sttoend  of  SOUL 
{Eceietkut.  Report)  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  thefr  respective  plaoes  of  worship,  with 
attached  Sunday-sdiools :  besides  which  there  Is  a  na- 
tional school,  pvtly  endowed  and  partly  sunported  hf 
subscription.  The  town  has  also  several  almihooses  and 
benelkctions  for  the  poor.  At  a  little  distance  ttom  Roas- 
ford  are  cavalry  barracks,  erected  In  1795,  but  now  dis- 
used. The  Inhabs.  are  dilaay  retail  dealers  or  iiersaai 
employed  in  market  gardening  and  agricultore.  The 
town  derives,  however,  its  principal  advantaeefrtna  Its  d- 
tuation  on  the  L<mdon  road,  and  more  recently  from  being 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  Eastern  Counties  llallwy.  B 
is  also  one  of  the  polling  places  fbr  the  S.  div.  of 


Bfarkets,  especially  fbr  calves,  well  attended, -on  Mondays. 
Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdijs ;  Mr,  June  34.  for  cattle  «d 
horses. 

ROMNEY  (NEW,)  a  dnque-port,  decayed  bor.  mar* 
ket-town  and  par.  of  England,  oo.  Kent,  iMhe  Shtmna, 
partly  In  lib.  Romney-marsh,  and  jartly  in  Irand. 
St.  Blartin's  Pountney.  19  m.  8.W.  Dover  and  M  m. 
S.E.  London.  Area  of  bor.  and  par.  S.B10  acres :  pop. 
in  1881, 963.  The  town,  which  arose  out  of  the  rahu  of 
Old  Romney,  was  formerly  In  a  comparatively  flourishing 
condition,  bdng  a  considerable  sea-port ;  bat  the  haven 
has  for  many  years  been  completdy  filled  op.  It  consists 
at  pr«eent  or  a  broad  prlndpal  street  crossed  by  one  of 
inferior  sise,  in  whidi  is  the  town-hall.  Booses  chiefly 
of  brick,  the  oaarket-house  and  town-hall  being  nM>dera 
erections.  The  church  Is  a  spadoua  structure,  conaistlag 
of  a  nave,  aisles  and  dianod,  partly  Norman,  and  partly 
in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  large  and  corions  tower  at 
the  W.  end :  the  liring  is  a  vicarage  In  tbf  patronage  of 
All-sottb'  CoUme,  Oxford ;  of  the  nett  value  of  1611. 
a  year.  The  wesieyan-methodlsts  have  a  saiall  dMpeL 
and  there  are  S  sunday-sdiools,  besides  a  free  school 
and  almshouses.  The  inhabitants,  with  afsw  exceptloas, 
are  employed  In  graaing  cattle  on  RtHnney-marah,  a  rich 
tract  of  land,  extending  about  7  m.  N  anid  W.  from  the 
town,  and  comprising  about  47,000  acres.  This  tract  is 
defended  Arom  the  encroachments  of  the  aea  fay  sa 
immense  embankment  called  Dymchurch-wall,  aloag 
which  is  a  good  road  for  carriages  x  this  aea-wall  is 
kept  in  rqpair  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  profnlalon  of  the 
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'noS'ouNTItl,  •  UwB  qI  maa.  dtp.  I'ir-'rt. 

Pm-,  m  iW,  ti.  hMi.,  9MB.  1i  WH  Ibnont*  (hi 
r>rM>in.ulii>uaU(lHilHdbjFniii!bl.  Ill 
vU  HKle,  1  ipKlnFrtioa,  ■  tlHUra,  cswU  of  DT 


wUM,  li  ■•■,  u  kii  IMB  aUtaad,  brtajr  iMau  Dm 
«ul«  ■  irtM  tkv -»%r»pkiT«U  Bit 
IMUr  iBDwg  1>  WHHT.  kf  ilHiii  Iti  nana  In  tba  < 
ii<  J<H,  *in  IF  to  (M  dunllgr  i'umiui.  ■ 


aOHliV  (■  BUHIBV,  ■  Bin.  bor.. 

ml  nr.  ofEiulBid,  Bh  Uuu.  hiud,  Kliin  laaiDgBni, 
h<  ma  Mif  ilUBtd  la  tb*  TMt,  ■  tribaWr^ 

rupUiL   Ana  <f  ur.,dltU*d  tola  Kimti 

ilii,  »4HI  WH  Ph.,  Is  IMl,  l^n. 
bleb  coMi  <U4  of  I  kv  Bd  wMa  ■ 
F  ntglkar  M  rlfkt  Ullni  cohc*  k  ceaiM 

iramd.    II  iu  a  inar-hmm.  wKk  ■ 


g  baU  I  but  br  Bir  Uh  KM  nnwkaU*  pBblU  bidldtnf 
ilwpw.ikaith.   nhtaunttlBiadUialttliHnUM 

iod«J  jm by BwrSil Uwll Jb.    Tba  fnMHMnc- 


■uUT*  IB— f^  uw  fntni  aiancir 


inKi,  >1ib  [ba  (Uh  i]<  tka  Ekueai7u«~II<iraA 
liif  iMheoM  ttacvlBWaud  nluun*  <lf  pdaud 

cburcb  bai  ■  On*  Mcb  iMbri  boi*  laail  neitT, 

fnuUHBHikf  MfH*  I"*  in**  ton  lb  nnr-   n* 

ItcMK.  IM  worth  M£a  fw.  Tb*  Pni^lMut 
1  DHMIac-boaH  la  EsuiHTt  ud  It  bM  m  ■!»•- 
.  ■  nluritr  Kitool  br  N  bgr>^  IN*  (Aool,  As. 

ba  atUra  erf  tba  bar.  ■HMnUr,  nsMr  to  bna 
■cUBiMB^td.    jUrnm. Orp. Mrfrwtii.y    Tbacar- 


UIWB  PM1«,  uaoflM -— 

oa,  w«  a  notlra  o(  Ri 


**  f "^  diBlBUad  tba 
"buXttaS 


a  dtr"' Sp*>ajB*Bdil>^m*-<3'' 
lUara,  M  m.  W.  b^  N.  lUrip,  and 
•TBitar.     Pap.,>ecanUii(  U  HUud,  I 

IK 


_, nunc  In  IMmo,  IM 

pacaUar,  bai^  bidll  '^J°'^^~^It 

1;-:  ■""■"" 


r   briiSs   of  t£tta 

A  tUrd  larliln  cnwa 

I  ttea  Old  CKy,  otanwuc  Iba  a.'dtf,  «nd  It 


d  OnliS'b 


lo  Ilia  dtr  It  Ibroufh  a  toccaa 

IsBg  ud  Banow.  fiat  tolanbh  B 
"  —  - ^1--.^ 


ballttathaa 


'  tba  papa  at  of  tiUof  op  tbi 
•wOa  kDubttuti  d(  Itaa  mnib 
rar.  U,  Mrnd  lU  (napulm.  U 
'  rtiflwca."    (SeWi  Xaada  . 


>.  I.  'I«) 


s-ens 


lad  Aj  HiaU,  Air  diA  bound  It 

Iba  Kcawftaa  sal*  oa  lu  M. 

w   loUle  bDttdlafi  Bicapt  Da 

aaaiiMii,  ud  laiidlljinad  H^t 

TainHMt  oar  lUliun  at  mi 

.-jconprlaiaaaaaU.  butowaw- 

aUa  Dl^  Jim  Mtt-rmma  (*r 

ict  fcc  braadlag  hanai).  aad  Iha 


llaeoanBlaald»««rtn>o|tMtaadi.  iBuktcb,  bi. 
daad,  >bt  prrnal  Bada  a(  IpaK  aioiIlT  aoHlK*.  A  lan 
latf*  ftiT  la  MBUiallr  baM  ban  la  Uar  (or  aBIa,  hanaa, 
Ash,  and  nanl  (oadt  I II  eollaitt  a  Moaliblu  iw- 

laltj  tDr  obaarriH  Iba  coauaaaa  aad 

r  paoillar  lolbabbaba.  of  tba  dU- 

baaat  prortiHaa.  ■■  Tba  iidatT  of  Roadt  la  partial 
laili  ai'Iil.  iiiiMlillaa  iif  iimi  iif  llii  aiiiit  ainli"!  In 
dakitfai  faBWaaiiAa.  >Wi  aO  ib«  palltb  ofiha  Int 
drdta,  an  auopiad  taB  Iba  daBontMu  Tkaa  which 
dWbiialib  Iba  tabtauU*  libiU.  of  Madrid  and  oAar 
lana  cMaa.  Oa  Iba  wbeta,"  naUmaa  C^UId  SoMI, 
"  lacaralT  kaaa  ■  placa  wban  ■  (bw  wtabi  eaa  ba 
aan  atriiablr  apaat.''  (1.111.)  Uw  tUaataotRoDda, 
alaa,  la  nj^^UM  i  BottbHonraailtdr  bol  aoT 

loBfrrlli.  thai  It  baa  baeoaia  >  omiBoa  •V'b*;—''' 

"—■ ' ■  dibv  aw  •blckauV^ 


■nllfl  ildna  jainad  U  Iba  boRaB.  sua  rad,  Ibo 
■Ula  :  botb  of  tbain  jxfiwi  nliwnl  richo.  whlcb, 

RoDda  bat  bvca  luppoaad^  ibou^.  ^hapa.  wllfa  ILiiW 

I 

ii 


MB  ROSCOMMON. 

Fudini  nuKt  limtrlBil.    Suhm  taKM,  M  ammwa 
Bnilluid.  in,  fn   Irriukd,  Btttlj  psnill>r  to  thli  • 
B>Uu>  TRT  lufei  HUB*  of  UHmi,  boimn',  ■»  kl 
mrpfltua]  WuCB,  tb«  hoHirt  o'  w>e  of  wbidi  hmn 
UlennsdUifl  cLaH  batwBM  Iba  in«l  proortccort  iDd  L-_ 
auuplin.    A  lv(e  pnipiirtlin  of  lind  In  pMlun  i  bU 
iMUrif  tlllMa  hu  bam  nfUlj  ntadfba.    Saranl 
tnprDnmtau  ban  bm  bncaAHad  batb  li  llw  plm 
el  Iiiiib«i4nr  hhI  Id  a*  tHtnioati  tmrWrad  hi  c«i7- 
biv  II DB.    ''But  tbt  wnani  niMu  of  urieiihiire,  ok- 
copthiB  oa  liMU  hdiTbr  wmtibj  lodiiiSuai,  Mill  »- 
iuL»(lBl>taaniYlBpH(Mt  ittt*!  ud  Iba  nullac 
inmtut*  coMntHl  n  ■  bmiw  u  om  ■lomli'^aBd 

Ttnut  bnM  HBaAllf  nult.    OaU  md  pot&UHa  hu.- 

.j~rz —  jr-::._i.  i. «^. .isSSTn*. 


9adM  of  nada.     Cattlib  I 
•KKdlad  ■  botl  braada  food  i 

Bf  hiod,  U>.  aaacra.     Bom . 

aitam,  aia  aaal  and  oontlirtaMa.  bat  ttaa  (nuintacl^ 
contlima  to  ba  aa  bad  M  aoanbla.  Tba  huh  duj  ba  Hid 
BflhatenballdlBih 

That*  an  <aiu  or  eoal  awl  trontoBa  In  Iba  K.  pwo 
ofUMco..  tothaW.«(L«i(faAll«i.  TbaHbad^ietB 
oaaalonally  wnoglit  to  loiiia  «iUn 
bartad.  but  la  lanoral  to  Uh  beavr  k 

•kill  OS  Ibapanetll 
attantfd  BDd  <MiiiIt< 

tbr  workbia  tba  coal  a 
■TDinid,  pvulaatlr  dac 
and  mltmaaafaoMBt  o 
and  Iba  UiM  ftba  Ii 
brithif  aad  ftall>coddi 
ooofd  Ilia  DDdartaktaj 

iLn.    {WtHiam 

atn  tba  «d,,  bB>  It  baa"iaaw-iT"ii 


aaiT  aad  HMTealaBt  dkpoaal  W  tbdr  pn. 

I  dfitdad  IMo  ■  banclH  aod  «6  pailAaa, 
naiai.  ta  tba  H.  af  C,  bath  Ibr  tlia  oo. 

Melon,  In  IM>-W.  nt.     Prlnelpal  toBoa, 

and  ElpklD.  In  IMI,  tbii  u.  bad  4M«T 
ninan.  i»iu«,««,)munlllai,Bnd«U,KI  indlildn-'-  - 
■hom  in^lLG  van  malaa,  ind  llOfn  ramalat. 

naught,  ap^  of  tba  abora  co.,  6  m-  w.  mwi  lAofb 
Bn,uidnH.W.bTN,  Dublin.  Pop..  In  IM],  t,M». 
..  1 -1 L   ,  [to„  Calbolte  chapel, "'- 


clwter  of  Jannl!?™  iSlt,  Iha 
ililaH  oTa  Kiiiinlin,  It  barpMaa, 

wbfli  k  wai  dlilViiDcblKd-    II  prlaahialb  oceoplaa 
8.  Hopa  of  a  (anUf  riling  bill  I  bW  Rb  alnf^iiC, 

LoDt,  and  pooi,  IbtiaTali  r' "—  -' '■-  —■— 

Uanornwlby  wblcb  [-'-  - 


Itlf^proae^Bd.  Li 


bera  i  aa  an  inafil  HHka*  Iwlea  a  raa^t  and  pecif 

bnjan  poBwi,  for  tba  uppl^  of  Iha  Innadlata  nalcb. 
bmrbnod.  Tka  trad*  In  «m  1*  iDtreannt.  Karkace 
DD  SaduiUTii  Un  on  WhH-Himdar  and  Mb  Der. 
Biaachaa  af  Iba  darlcultanl  ind  Nadsnal  Baokt  van 
opmHl  ban  In  ISS.  Tba  nAia  of  ah  old  DoaitBl- 
can  abber,  foBBdad  In  1W7.  baa  a  Ina  BOBiunaBt  of  lu 
Axndar,  ana  of  Iha  O'Coanar  UmOj.  Hara,  lUa,  an 
Iha  nvialna  (rfa  tna  eM  eaMla,  bulk  bi  Iba  Bndtata  aooa 
anat  Ihdr  nliT  Into  IbU  nut  aC  Iba  an.  Tba  lava,  aod 
■  MoildaraMa  aaollnHiui  ajlata,  vbIA  baa  hlAaRa 
baan  Boeh  aatlaelsd,  ti  Iha  propeRT  o(  Iha  Barl  or 
Euax.    (aolMfcafSiinM  1  nwcr't  Onidr.) 

KOSCRBA.a  ton  or  IraluHl,  pm.  UuniUr,  ne 
V.  W.  aitnnillT  of  the  eo.  Tlmenir,  aneli  iH 
batvaen  the  Sllabh-BIODa  u3  Da>lla4iU  nnin  at 
hlUi,  an  a  bnm*  of  tba  IcHar  Bmna,  10  n.  H.V  U. 


aiUDdn  tnda  In  mini  Ki  raUM  tnte  k  ate 


than  wnal  mnnbar  of  mMtnt  lanbT-  lUrbau  <■ 
MoDlna  and  Tbnndan  I  Un  OB  lilta  Manfe,  Ttk  Mh. 
M«t  JiBHk  Mb  Ai^Dth  Ott.,  iBd  Mh  Na>.  PM 
OOca  nraoM  In  IBK,  il«..  h  IN);  RH.  BimAh 


RbsBTTA,  or  ROSSBTTA  (Anb.  BaabW).  ■  Ian 
and aaa-poit of  lAnr  B(n«,  ao  ihaW.  baMh  rftba 

»Bi.  B.H.8.  AleuDdria.  Down  la  a  lata  ftad.  It 
eomnrr^ad  bad  a  po|K  eillBiatad  Is  "■"■*  I"  *a» 
AfBi  ^Inandriala  tta^wf^oailla  baa  iDBk  hta  ao^ 
aaiKln  InalfBlSeaBea  i  ki  pop.  bat  dBludiaJ  4mmm  H 
abont  «jOO^a^thaptfadpBl  hiMenBilau  la  Ma  ». 
■on)  ts  AUxaadU  of  the  Mltti,  and  alhat  ■■lvlii^ 
oflUbuUdlniil  U  waipriD^lTonutnictadof  lai 
brick,  ^tummt  onr  u/vhltawadtad.  A>  .laavhpa 
Id  the  Baal.  Iba  RnaU  an  DBfTov.  and  Iha  npoar  aurlH 


prlndpalK __„  .,.  —  .— ,.  __— ,  , — 

laatbarl^lartHaitaMlihadlq'IbaPBdia.itaj 

chama  In  BoHSraad  lU  iMn*nt?^uS>  va  UnSj 
coiuMmbla,landaoadloaFawboatL  Tba  pact,  ao<«t 
lalarafalf  Heura  irilUn.  U  dlOkalt  of  antraBM,  Ibaiv 
belBi  a  ihlftU>(  bar  at  Iha  BHUtb  of  Iba  rinrTirtieb  ea 
aBljba  pauad  vHta  laMy  durins  ktonnbla  vlBda.  aari 
at  carlalB  Uma*  of  Hda.  Buiatia  U  tataad  far  th>  mm. 
poaed  HlubrllT  of  ki  air,  vhlcb  attneU  lUtan  IMUb 

^OBaoft^a^abr--"'' ^...™.. 

MWMHiaa.  butliai  bi 


(FritaU  Iiifitrmaliim.) 
BO0S  AlJD   CBOMABTY.  tn  eoa.  of  BMlaB*. 

of  peat  eiteni.  iintcfalB*  aalu  aenai  (ha  Mand.  and 
Indudlni  Lawlh  hi  tba  H&iUea.  Thaia  aa,llm(b  ia 


br  pane  of  Boai,  Iha*  OHT  ba  ■»«  aonn^Mlj  naMead 
under  aoa  bead.  Tbar  are  boandad  N.  tatb  co.  tf 
ambariand,  B.  br  Iha  Filtbi  of  Daraoch  and  1^^ 


BaiBlan4,BdarilJ0ablliaMandi.    Tba 
Iba  prov..  oenafatlna  of  tba  dhtikta  oUad 

IMe,  or  lb*  FenhlnU.  belveen  Iba  Beanl* 

Frkha,  (be  Fillb  af  CroBuitt  ■  aad  Baxar  Baaa.  ar 
.  .      _  i^prttb  af  CnanHCT  and  D 


undraaU.    Tba  udl  of  tl 

SaA  of  It  ti  poor,  bal  O. , 

prlBdpaU*  of  danp  kiaB,  aoed  black  BMiild,  and  liadl 
loBffl.  Hn  Smihpiahr,  ud  Iha  eeaaDx  RM^  Dk«nX 
theaoni«diM*(  hot wUb  Oiaaa  anepOgav  (be  net  ol 
-    eo.  h  vliaranarp,  n«fad,  and  mouBtalBiiiM,  IMar. 

■heap  and  black  autla.  BMalaa,  tar  tb*  bhm  paiC 
T  lariat  but  then  an  aanral  that  an  aataf  bbA 
oa.  nuwofaUilaaaibatthanvBihwofMaBaa. 
-- jandea,  thaoab  atUI  nrr  roBiUenhla.  ii  mmek  dl> 
Dlnlehed.  HatlTa  bread  of  aaltla  baidr.  cso^ct,  and 
■aB  .uttadio  Ibaeoanlrri  bul  In  the  W.  iwod  Iba 
CD.,  tba  Sk|m  and  ArfrleeUn  breeda,  oc  one  rliiElp 
-'Hed  Is  tben.  It  nnel  sronlaot.  C^Mt  waaa  fcnatilj 
uch  mora  abandwit  than  at  preeiM.  BhiiafkflM 
II,  far  vBnr  jeart  paat,  enfrocaad  alnoat  tba  vbela 
toMloa  of  Iba  ptindpai  fciiaii  ■  cod  laipiavni  ■* 

loalbl  practice  of  otantocklnv  U  ne  loaaar  carried  la 
If  IUm  >lb* tt* aUmt  10 whlA  U  na&Hlf  pen 


Ewr-lm  pM  iM  <(  tlw  KKk  lii&l' 
cnVniHIlDlMMI,  Bi  tfou  tte  NVW. 
iki  liaitriUorCgiivtr.Bawni^vllbl 

diiUisiKiMlni.  klitnra    '' 


tjpmt  «l 


Md  tlw  on  oT  >Im«  iDd 


dirftillr  bivim* :  Md  tlw  on  or  wha 
n  ■*  imnt  BemM  tabflDr  w  thott 

l^tanwLtfai 

u,  b«r,  It  Ua  (iir«Ma(teri<T),ndDs6(ani 
r^mlJraMnanilba  inai*  vMi  ■  cnmStd  ip^da 
uchma)  lanad  al  A  plodflfa,    l^tuoda  df  pkiuglw 

d  vkM  li  KID  rntOttt  St^  "^V"  UbuuTTi 


sol.  IMDf  tai  llw^2£  of  nek*  Bi  Ulb  I  Bd  IB 
tcr,  Uw  oala  m  lainllr  hooHd  boAm- iba  >um 
r  nm  Oh  lhallr-  ^u^  fcr  ■  few  ■wdUu,  abm 

xrass  Si.°»  snsrus'i.'Ssi 


V  pumh  9tpmt.  Ill 

ia.lUleIldl«UlMhDVHniTpm>ltnt,  ai 
l«l  OB,  tboBfh  to  a  coopBTBHTdj  mall  am 

aria  0*  UA 1B  aT«D  a  naodcrato  dagrve.  ] 
IIr<:liJ(h«L  md  mUmMr  Mnd.  Ibalr 
narT  and  toil ;  aipoaed  to  tba  tataptatloi 


u'saii 


I   C4^v   BiHl   par,  of  Eailaad.  bb.  narafOrd. 

m>.  OB  thB  #n,  IB  aTV.  bT  S.  OlomMct. 
.,  •JMO  acrea.  ros.  of  do,  b  IMI,  tJTt,  of 
bar.   bad  BtHnt  1^.    Tto  latui  H  tnalT 


■  a  IdRt  Bin,  Bd  li  puHr  Id  tba 
MK,  accordlni  to  KkEmB.  H  haa 
lUona  BBd  reiatn.  TW  llTlnt,  • 
—  IB  iS.  patnaais  Bf  tiia 


rafortf ,  U  oaa  of  Ik*  Ik 


BO8T0CK.  Ml 

wsMk  t  JML  B  rav,  BBtl  iMtBa.    Tim  bBBBkab 
kaaa^tvadarf^acbojtj^HalBiboaaB.    ■■(:■_■ 


■Jta,"  IB  Dm  -  Laj'orU*  L< 


a.  OB  Ihaoppoih* 


3f  ■  M-BCipka,  m 


and  naat  amsten^^fSft  tba  la 


■OSIBACH.  B  tU1i«>  of  P 

asaas  Bf  Ik*  (TBI (ktan  (ilBttl'oB 'lia'M'orNsmk 
kar,  IW.bT  Fndarkk  llx  Onal.  irllh  Mtla  kw  to  Ua 
"YoSTOt^Ta  OEBBWCtal  cl»  mi  aaBipait  Bf  M. 
Oomaii*,  kataf  th*  lanatt  Ion.  tkoufk  bo(  tbo  aw.  of 
tba  (nad  duckr  of  HadlBliBiw-Sclivatki,  oa  Ik*  Wv- 

lehniiD  t  UI.  MO  N.,  knc.  11°  If  B.  Fop.,  li  IIU 
»,»•,  It  U  toiTooBdad  WZh  oMwilU,  aad  dlrMtd  kita 
iBitai  tkBoldi^ddla,  Bd  ooatowD.  h  kM  aaisnl 
■uWika.abk:k,*Mlbacn7.anbiiJUlBBOIdhibloaad 
alfla.    U  bn  boB  frsqimilT  Ika  rHMain  of  Hw  rnad 

ceaimtt.  >  koapiulh  a  towD-hJirTlHan,  *a.  %il 
Ebnnih  af  St.  Umrf't  la  lat«ciibi|  IWb  IB  hirbw  a 


:S'i,Z 


fro«  Ma  murat 
IktwaealkJS 
bnud  Flwaln 
tkBlpwa.    Thai 

•opkri*" 


an,  ka*lBC  aUBdwd  IB  II  a  llbwT  of  •&/»«  priBlad 
Ib«>if(««l  aad  oikar  Binlllirj  >dwati.B  ai>auml. 
bxute,  MnnlDiT,  IntBlc  gardaa,  Bd  Tittooa 

MfleeotUokiH.  Illa.buvcitr.bulpoorlf  atUBdad, 

kaibufki  IB>*.iinl>MpaUi.    BiaUak kaa a-iodan  of 
oatml  klMBTT,  aad  otEnlMnMd  aaaocMUoB,  ad  a 


•o>  nosTOPF. 

inwiimiiltl  hHdWte.  IttigDeorilHnHMii 
bcturliB  tovH  In  K.  Owmnr,  havlnc  duu 


porttmnbCMdluUdlKboIllMCMMIM.  Tfa«liDpani«aB 
■Utof  coloDlil  pioAKta,  >plai.i>liM,  auuiksund  Ronli, 
ke.  TlwnbekiHUIIwjioRHarirminaebaf tram 
I M  to  WO  tou.  wGkfa  tndi  wMi  moK  R  anHU  uUoiu, 
th*  U.  aiMH.  aod  BruD.  Th*  (Khaiit  •(  Koitock  li 
WvMBimde.itUwBDBlkcrtlHWCiinr.  Thednth 
oTwitoi  u  tb«  IMUr  Tula  tnm  mn.  u  lURi  but 
wbn  Ik*  W.  pW,  now  to  pniCMi  «(  coqnnieUaii.  ihall 
hit*  bta  compltMd,  It  b  «|ieeUd  thM  tbt  dc^tli  o( 


(romSft.  MSft-i   K. . 

Ihli.niiutlMUftatHtdtontuplollwlUtn'.  Tbacam- 
incrcUl  nl(liulwn in  tE*  hb* *•  ml  Huliiiri.   Hh 

elm  Ibiy  uDDuDt,  Id  pilTlla(Bil  niHk.  M  oolf  ■  pn 
«m.,  JIM  Inothvthkpf  topper  cult-.  «f  voJ.  An  *k- 
pnrt  dun  of  ftbout  M^  perauantr  ^i  clurnd  on  corn, 
iniotlbaattt.U.pti^£  mwlaf.  vwllinMwb- 
ita  to  «j  npoit  diilT. 

Rottodt  biiniii  ban  fbrmerlr  our  ot  th*  Huu  Towm, 
lud,  fat  ■  lag&aaod  porkid,  »«  till  liteli,  ims  n- 
duriro  priTlltaot  IM  t«m)i  ban  tbt  Inc.  bM  of  th* 
■npil  oudiTi  but  or  cbe  d^  or  Bostock  x  aod  It  had  iU 
~—  -~~4  Judidlnloa,  tedapadtnt  sr  tbi  nt  of 

1 ._»     —  .,  |2rSow  ooli  ■ 

upofll  to  tbabl- 


^iSm 

rtsriboHihad.  (BtrwUan JUt. Ubulir, 

4c.I  Salmi  OummrcDicl.) 

BOSTOFP,  ■  town  of  EuroiMa  RnuU.  on  Um  Don. 
about  nnUM  abon  nbars  it  DOli  Into  lb*  Sm  ot  Awff. 
Pop..  BbDOt  B,OIII>.  Hill  and  Iba  conttfuom  ~ 
NikhlKbana  vr  Iba  priiidpal  imlrtpla  ol  the 


fwa  to  aajoy  tbe  ipocU  IftToaT  of  lh«  ■aTannnaiit,  t\ 
^fptn  of  prorUknt  Tor  the  annr.  tba  nrtnatn  ot  0 

beioc  MuMtihHl  in  it.    Tba  rort  SI.  Dlmltrt.  nair  U 


idpiKM.  l)llrtL,__  ,..,„  .„ 

u  ■  crtal  deal  of  buatls  and  acttrltjr  boUi  beta  and  al 

RO'rUBNBURO.  a  ton  oT  Banrii,  dn.  Middle 
FnncoBla,  op.  diur.,  sear  Iba  Taubar,  40  m.  W.  Mu. 
nnburr  Pop.,  I,T0D.  11  la  bmHftillT  iliutf*!.  but 
Irntularlr  laid  cut,  and  baa  fcin  afiflcea  wonb  notlco, 
II  aaa  ■ndanttr  aAea  ett*  of  the  rmpln.  and  U  eur- 
nunded  taoJdnlU  dHiliol  irith  DumanKu  uwm.    It 


par.  (eompridnf  elf  hi  lowuabLpi), 
ahlp.  l,iM  acrca.  Top.  of  Ion, 


Id  isd,  E,9D6.    Tba 


la  a  luw  cmcUOrm  i 

■ba>I.ofiti«taDd,at 

Hrm^'ot  BBBibai 
epitcopal  obapaTlii  i 

and  Tborpa.  aad  a  el 
KluUMmoiai.    Tba 

liiapel,  wRb'  an  arucbed  aadeur  Ibr  'iha  aducaU 
louac  ptap  lalandad  br  tba  mlabtrj  bekwflBf  to 


ROTTERDAH. 


•^1  Ita  puplii  at  "the  Enfllab  i 
irai  r«AliihffliDllH?ff|  audi 


c?is."  -^ 

Ibnodad  here  al  Iba  cloaa oT  tba  IMh  1 1 Kiiii . saa a^ 
pMaad  iTBdwd  VLi  a  pan  o(  Iba  buUdii^laaM 
« ..  ._  .,  .      -aji,^,^. 


Kolbarhan. , 

Iftct  abouwUnf  wltb  Iran  and  coal,  bai  Ions  bean 

Anerkao  and  Freocb ' 

Bau[hi!!rk,aDdiidierVk^~niar»eMh 


MantiO^Ta  aalt.    Claia.  atanb.  Hpbiba. 
aWo  prodiKod;  a  Bax-mOl  enploya  ibaM 

in  anion  fraat  bdlillei  for  (be  Inunon  af 
IKturrd  produoa.  Tba  Don  >aa  made  naMiHa 

-  -"       ■— O-and  It  meeeibli  la 

A  railmr  u>  SbaSrid 


lovoa  fb  Da.)  la  parbnoad  in  about  a  qoaitar  of 
Tba  tJGlUi  MIdlud  raUwv.  ain,  paaaaa  cl« 
town,  aad  Iba  Uanbrooah  aaahia  la.  In  pcdnt  < 
-"■■ •'-iKictantootba  Una.     Tbadb 


it  btlonglu  n 
id  In.,  and  Hoau^Uw 

a  uibfcripUDn  Ikbnir,  with  9  raadkn^  rnoma.  tailav 


■blUap,  and  Hlaa.    But  Iha  haiTlna  libarj  li  i 

teulrallian  alt  Ibaaa  loialber.    Tbetthen,  I 

liDoleanlad  oa  In  IbaBuof  Rotbeani  orlT  at^onli 
In  a  imaUilegna;  il  «Dlia>  cblatj  InUe  kylaa  (etratnl 
of  Bute,  and  Iho  adlaoant  wli-waiar  lakea  i  bw  It  la 
prlncl|iallr  eanlad  «  wltb  Bolbaiar  eapilal.     la  iha 

■are niiedal  Rmbeiaj.    Alwot iso Vauela, ot jUOOtiai. 

The  OHlia  of  ftothaaar,  ■  noMa  niln,  l>  of  (laal  and. 
quit*.  It  waa  at  one  Uuie  a  Ibaourito  roral  raaldaaetL 
lad  Rnbarl  III.  npllad  In  It  In  1<D>.  Joho.  Barl  ot 
Bule,  Iha&nmrltaof  OeorfallL.and  MalUiaw  Sawait, 

oailiea  of  Ibli  bo^.  Prarlouililo  IsnTllToiDad  vkh 
Mber  bora.  In  lendlnt  1  nmi.ts  ihe  U.  of  C.i  bulliU 

BOnnTKBD  AM,  a  edabnaed  toBiia«clal  dtr  of  Hot. 
land,  beinf .  In  inlnt  of  pop.  and  Imparlance  Iha  aacatid  ta 
ItaaUntd.,  prat.  S.  Hd1ud.cBp.  atrood.,  oa  iho  M.  bait 
oT  tin  llaaa,  wban  It  li  Joined  bj  Iba  Rotte,  shoMa 
lla  ubdxl  it  di.  {direct  dlaUnn)  Ihom  Iti  moolb,  and  K 
iB.S.S.W.AiniUrdainilal.MOU'19"K.,lai^.«°B-IC 
".  Pop.,  on  the  LM  of  Jan.,  IMO,  JOflW,  bariiij  In- 
^dod  aboul  10,000  duilni  tba  ptrrloBi  Ian  fean.  It  It 
'  a  trUn|ular  Hupe,  Ibe  hate  ot  tba  Irlancla  amlaodlui 
(B|  tba  iltar.    It  li  lutrvuaded  by  a  awat,  aad.  Ska 


ROTTERDAM. 

tnrf  otbcf  Dnteh  town,  is  iiitorMct6d  bv 
canikoQlf  ooe  poblk  tborough&urc,  the  High  StrveC, 
Mnfwitkoiitt  canal  In  iu  centre.  Tbla  street,  which 
mniln  adirscC  Une  E.  and  W.  through  the  dtr.  Is  sone> 
what  raiMd  above  tbt  rest  belnc  b«alt  upon  the  dam  bjr 
which  tbt  Maai  ii  prortated  flrom  temxlnting  the  country 
twhind  tbt  town.  Belnc  tbe  prtncipel  seat  of  retail  com. 
morce.  it  h  Hnsd  wltb  ihopa  diroui^out.  Botterdem  hae 
aitriki^appeara&ee  from  the  river. 

Tboflnequar,  called  the  BocmpOa,  from  the  rovs  of 
treei  wttb  whlcb  it  la  planted,  extends  along  the  river 
for  neai^  a  ndle :  behind  the  trees  is  a  line  of  well-built 
bouaei  (bar  or  Are  itoriea  in  height,  auMtly  of  darii- 
wloured  brick,  and  barlnff  an  aspect  of  much  grandeur. 
The  qnaj  being  crowded  with  shlpplDg,  this  part  of  the  dtf 
f  the  great  leat  of  boiioeie,  and  presents  a  scene  of  in- 
eauntsctirtty.  **  In  penedratingthrongh  the  town  from 
be  Boomptlea,  we eooM  toatreet  after  s6«et,  each  having 
cansl  in  the  middls,  Uasdwlth  trees  on  both  sides,  and 
Kbibitinf  a  mixture  of  lofty  fitble  fttmts  of 
■eee,  and  maata  of  ahipplng.  The  canals,  or 
retch  lenfthwlae  snd  crosswise,  like  the  meshes  of  a 
ft,tbroafbthecity;  and  at  every  short  Interval  isper^ 
ired  s  (frswbridge  of  white  painted  wood,  oonstmoted 
ith  poDderooa  balanefog  beams  overhead,  and  raised 
roeani  of  chslna,  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The 
Mind  beneat|i  the  trees  is  paved  with  sasall  yellow 
Icka,  snd  is  chiefly  oecopled  as  quays  for  the  laiMl- 
f  of  goods.  The  apace  from  the  trees  to  near  the 
uaea  u  pared  in  thensoal  coarse  manner  for  carts  and 
riagw,  snd  here  the  foot  passencers  are  generally  ob- 
•d  to  walk,  ibr  small  outabot  bnlldina.  fllghu  of  steps 
doorwaTS,  and  aoch  like  Interrnpaons  prevent  any 
ulsr  thoroughfare  on  the  narrow  brick  trottoirs  dose 
the  hodaes.  The  havens  are  In  a  few  places  pro. 
ed  bv  chains  from  the  streets,  so  that  there  Is  a  eon- 
It  llsbilltf  to  aeddeots,  particularly  at  night,  when 
darkness  fa  but  poorly  relieved  by  oil  lamps  dangUng, 
iifsn  fluhioo,  from  die  ropes  stretched  betwixt  the 
I  and  Che  booses.  Latterlj  a  portion  of  Rotterdam 
been  Hgbced  with  gaa ;  but  according  to  a  parstano* 
•  plan,  the  lamps  are  not  lighted  when  the  moon  Is 
eted  to  shine."  (Ckatmherfi  Tour,  p.  b,  6.) 
le  houses  of  Rotterdam  are  generally  on  a  large 
,  and  lofty ;  in  many  of  the  streets  they  are  really 
nt.  Mr.  Chambers  speaks  as  follows  of  a  large 
of  residences.  **  Each  bouse  may  be  eoo^dered  the 
» of  a  merchant,  who  both  resides  with  his  fkmily, 
arries  on  the  whole  of  his  commercial  transactions 
a  theaaroeaet  of  premlaes.  The  fhmt  part  of  the 
ng  exhibits  an  elegant  door  of  lofty  pn^»ortions, 
to  ft.  high  for  Instance,  at  the  bend  of  a  flight  of 

On  cetting  a  gllmpee  Into  the  Interior,  you  see  a 
paved  with  pure  white  marble,  and  a  stair  of  the 
material  leading  to  the  story  above,  wbldi  con- 
r  a  suite  of  lof^  rooms,  Bn«I  Is  the  main  place  of 
ice  of  the  Aanlly. 

ne  of  the  rooms  are  finished  fa  a  sQrIe  of  great  ele- 
irf th  rich  llgored  cornices  and  roofr,  silk  draperies 
vfodows,  smooth  oak  floors,  and  the  walls  most 
tainted  as  an  entire  picture  or  landscape,  to  oil, 
rtist  of  eminence.  Near  to  the  dcwr  of  the  house 
ach.  boose  door,  which,  on  being  thrown  open 
le  street,  diaelosea  a  wide  pnved  thorooghnre 
to  an  Inner  court,  the  buildings  round  which 
>ted  to  the  whole  warehousing  department  of  the 
it  The  hulk  of  the  edifloes  of  this  mat  trading 
of  the  kind  I  describe.**  The  onUoary  houses 
ly  heated,  and  are  in  other  respects  not  very 
lole ;  but  the  poorest  house  fa  the  d^  is  as  dean 
blng  end  waaning  can  make  It,  both  Inside  and 
this  respect,  indeed,  the  Dutch  have  no  equals. 
;be  minor  peculiarities  which  strike  an  BngUsh- 

the  aaaall  mirrors  affixed  outside  to  almost  all 
floor  wrlndowa,  vrbich  are  placed  so  as  to  show 
tet  whatever  ramj  be  gofag  on  fa  the  street 
rbe  want  of  good  potable  water  Is  a  great  fa- 
ice. 

am  baa  few  poUic  buildings  of  interest.  The 
,  a  Imrg9  modem  structure  In  the  Grecian  style, 
e  cooDdl-  room,  with  rooms  for  the  dty  Itbimry 
ophScal  appsuratos ;  but,  though  superior  to  the 
of  atich  ealAoea,  it  is  much  faferior  to  that  of 
n.  The  exchange,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  finer 
lan  thmt  of  tbe  capital ;  It  is  rectangular,  with 
Che  centre,  surrounded  with  aroMles,  sup. 
O  pillars,  each  of  a  stogie  blo^.  The  Schle- 
%  occupied  In  1811  by  Napoleon  and  Maria 
lerhapa  tbo  finest  of  the  public  ediftees.  The 
so  and  the  former  Bast  India  House  on  tbe 
present  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  fhMn 
ircbee,  including  one  for  En^ah  Eplscopa- 
•oe  for  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Thewtnctpal 
ch  of  St.  Lsuirence,  formerly  the  R.  Cath. 
It  la  aa  larse  Gothic  brick  buHdfas .  with  a 

to^nrer,  woMk  dates  as  fhr  back  as  14IS ;  but 
»  nnclant  onmmenft  were  swept  aw^  at  the 
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In  It  are  the  monuments  of  the  celebrated 
Dutch  admirals,  De  Witt,  Kortnaer.  and  Brakel,  each 
of  whidi  has  an  appropriate  inscription.  It  has  also  a 
aplcndid  organ,  saki  to  be  superior  in  sise  to  tbe  great 
organ  of  Haarlem,  generally  considered  the  laigest  to 
Europe.  This  Is  140  ft.  fa  beight,  mounted  upon  a  co- 
lonnade about  SO  ft  fa  elevation,  and  has,  aoootding  to 
Barrow,5jM0  pIpeaL  the  largest  betogSS  ft.  fa  height,  and 
16  fa.  fa  diameter.  Inthemarket^ilaoelsabroosestatus 
of  Erasmus  .the  aaost  lUostrlous  by  far  of  the  natives  of  Rot« 
terdam.  The  boose  where  this  great  scholar,  **  the  glory 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame,**  first  saw  the  Ught,  oa 
the  »th  Oct..  1467.  stm  exists  t  butifmmtmmwnttatui/) 
it  has  been  degrMed  fato  a  gin-shoo  I  Rotterdam  has  a 
naval  dock-yard ;  but  It  Is  on  a  small  fcale,  and  contains 
little  worth  notice,  fa  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  ar* 
many  plaees  of  entertainment,  as  tea-nrdens,  Jte.  t  and 
fa  the  town  are  several  dubs,  where  English  as  well  as 
contteeotal  newqi^iers  are  taken  fa.  Rotterdam  is  the 
seat  of  tbe  marine  department  IbrtbeMaas,  of  thesu* 
perlorjudidal  courts  Ibr  the  prov.,  and  of  a  tribunal  of 
eoaaaaereei  tbe  cap.  of  the  9th  militia  district  of  the 
kingdomt  and  the  residence  of  a  military  commandant, 
a  dfreetor  of  police,  and  numerous  foreign  consuls.  It 
has  a  sode^  of  arts  and  experimental  pbikieoriiy.  founded 
fa  1767,  branches  of  the  Societies  of  PnbUo  Oood  and  the 
ftoe  arts,  a  college,  a  Latta  school  x  many  superfor  Inter- 
mediate  and  poor  sdiools,  fa  the  whole  of  whIdi,  accord- 
ing to  ChaaUMTS,  about  9,000  diildren  are  instructed  t 
and  various  private  academies.  The  central  prison  of 
HoUaad  for  Juvenile  oflfaideis  is  at  Rotterdam ;  It  has 
also  various  workhouses  and  dmritable  in^tttutloos,  and 
a  savings*  bank,  naying  interest  at  4  per  cent  Then  are 
manufoetores  of  tobaccob  refined  sugar,  needles,  and 
pins,  glass  wares,  corks,  dyeing  and  chemical  products, 
nirits,  *&  t  larae  auurketo  are  also  held  weddy  for  cmti, 
luz,  heoap,  ana  other  agricultural  produce ;  and  the 
annual  fUr  of  Rotterdam  Is  the  largest  fa  Houand.  (Dg 
Cloet.)  Rotterdam  Is  more  advantageously  situated  in  d 
commercial  pofat  of  view  than  Amsterdam,  or  any  other 
Dutch  town.  She  is  easfly  aecesiible  from  sea  by  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen :  and  frtmi  her  position  on 
the  principal  embouchure  of  the  Rhine,  as  wdl  as  of  the 
MsMe,  she  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  fbrelga  trade  of 
the  countries  which  they  traverse.  The  Imports  and  ex* 
ports  are  similar  to  those  of  Amsterdam,  which  see. 
The  white  Zealand  and  Rhenish  wheat  shipped  here  Is  or 
a  superior  quality  {  and  it  Is  the  best  market  for  madder» 
geneva,  cheese.  *e.  The  Imports,  fa  1840^  comprised^ 
among  other  thlnga,  90,119  tons  coflbe ;  90,007  tons  sugar  i 
and  bfiii  chests  indigo,  mostly  from  Java ;  with  IMOt 
bales  cotton,  17.411  hbds.  tobacco,  91,019  slabs  bancs  tfa. 
Ac  During  the  ssme  year  there  entered  the  port  1,671 
ships  of  the  burden  ov  S99,5M  tons.  Rotterdam  bai 
a  regular  fatercourse  by  means  of  at  earn  packets  wtth 
London  and  other  great  over-sea  ports,  and  with  Dussd* 
dorfi;  Cologne|llfaMtricht,  and  other  ports  on  the  Rhine, 
Maese,  Ac  The  railwiqr  Arom  Aaistierdam  to  Baariem 
Is  to  be  extended  to  Rotterdam. 

Besides  Erasmus,  the  great  painter  Adrian  Vander* 
Werf,  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam. 

ROUBAIX.  a  BMnaCacturlnc  town  of  France,  dte.  dil 
Kord,  arrond.  Lille,  cwp.  canton,  on  tbe  canal  of  Roubaix, 

Lm.  N.  B.  Lille.  Fop.,  fa  IMS,  Inc.  eomm.,  99,149. 
Ike  most  Flemish  towns,  it  is  well  buUt.  It  formerly 
laboured  under  a  want  of  water;  but  of  late  an  adequate 
aupply  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  Artesian  wdls. 
After  Lille,  Ro«ibaii  Is  one  of  the  chief  towns  fa  tbs 
dep.  Ibr  tbe  manufbctore  oi  cotton  goods }  it  has  beea 
estimated  that,  fa  the  town,  and  immediatdy  adjacent 
comtry,  about  90,000  hands  are  alternately  employed  in 
the  manuCMture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  the  latter 
frtmi  about  June  to  September,  and  the  fonner  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Mr.  Symonds  savs,  **  of  the 
various  wearing  ana  spinning  districts  of  this  ma- 
nufbcturlng  d^.,  ttiere  Is  none  more  prosperous  thui 
Roubalx,  whlcb  lias  Increased  prodigiously  withfa  tbe 
last  10  or  10  years.  Thm  articles  chlefiy  manufactured 
are  Thlbets,  waistcoat-nieces,  and  thiek  cotton  goods. 
There  are  about  19,000  looms  fa  this  district,  of 
which  half  are  Jacquard  looms.  The  latter  are  prin- 
dpally  fa  the  fbctories.  tbe  manufacturers  flndfag  it  ne» 
cessary  to  preserve  the  privacy  of  thdr  patterns.  A 
weaver  will,  on  the  cotton  goods,  earn  at  an  average 
80  sous  (IM.)  a  day ;  on  the  second  class  work,  fWim  80 
to40aoua(15d.to  90ff.);  and  on  theJaoouard  loom,  from 
9fr.  to  0  fr.  per  d^,  the  average  bdng  about  8  fr. :  these 
are  groaa  wages.  Nett  earnings  will  be,  wedUy,  about 
19  fr.  or  18  fr.  for  the  Jacquard  weaver,  and  fVom  6  fr.  to 
10  fr.  for  the  plafa  weavera.  Women  and  children  obtato 
plenty  of  employment  at  the  mills.  Wages  had  risen  by 
above  lOd.  fa  the  last  few  years.  I  faapected  a  woollen 
splnntog  flactcrty :  the  spfaners  were  eamtog  ttota  90  tt, 
to  94  fr.  per  wedi  nett,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  it  Is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  earn  80  fr.  nett. 
The  girls  earned  about  7  fr.  30  cents,  and  the  diildren 
8fr.  per  week.  The  rooms  were  aU  high, dean, and  wdl 
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venttUtedt  anl  tha  mai^loery,  built  bf  an  ensliMfr  at 
Rhdmt,  though  not  of  tha  newett  descriptlou,  waa  ex- 
tremaly  good.  The  Tarn  qHin  was  fine  and  eT«n,  and 
superior  to  what  I  nare  sometimet  leen  in  Scottish 
mills.  (Htmdloom  Wetuier'i  Bep.^  pp.  129, 180.)  The 
working  pop.  of  Roubaix  is  increasing  by  continual  Iro- 
mlgratioQs  firoai  Belgium.  Some  of  the  labourers  live 
In  the  town;    but  the  greater  number  reside  in  ttie 


he  greater 
neighbouring' Tillages  and  hamlets,  coming  daily  to  and 
from  the  tectorieaTiQ  which  they  work  tnm  14  to  1ft  hours 
«  day.  They  live  mostly  on  meat,  soup,  potatoes,  and 
beer  \  using  outchers'  meat  4  danrs  a  week.  Symons  sairs, 
that  the  morals  of  the  woriLlnf  oaases  here  are  decidedly 
worse  than  In  mott  other  districtsi  but,  aoctmling  to 
VlUerm^  who,  In  this  respect,  is  a  better  authority, 
the  work-people  of  Roubalx  and  Turooing  are.  whether 
as  regards  morals,  cleanliness,  clothing,  lodging,  food, 
or  health,  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  Lisle.  Drunk- 
eanees  Is  here,  mi,  indeed,  every  where  else  throughout 
French  Flanders,  a  proTalent  vice ;  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  condua  of  the  work-people  seems  to  be 
1;  and  they  have  established  numerous  societies  for 
ir  mutual  support  and  assistance.    (FOiermdi  To* 

camdegOyvHergi  HmgOi  Dtct.Oiog.)    ..... 

ROUEN  (an.  Rotkomagtu),  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  France,  and  the  great  seat  of  Its  cotton  manufocture, 
dep.  Setne-Ioferleure.  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  oo  the 
Mne.  44  m.  (direct  distance)  from  its  mouth,  and  67  m. 
N. W.  ParU  t  lat.  49PW  V  N.,  long.  \oVW%.  Fop. 
In  1M6, 91,0«6;  but  If  the  inhabs.  of  all  its  suburbs  be 
Included,  the  pop.  will  amount  to  upwards  of  100,000. 
iVUierwU,^.^  This  d^,  which  stands  in  a  fine  and 
IhiltfUl  ootrotrj.  Is  most  admirably  situated  on  a  navU 
fable  river,  by  which  it  oommunintes  with  the  cap.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  lourishfaig  sea  port  of  Havre 
on  the  other  (  and  It  Is  surrounded  by  a  verdant  and  de- 
lightful ooontiy.  Its  numerous  spires  and  towers,  and  the 
vessels  that  throng  Its  qnara,  give  it  a  very  imposing  ex- 
ternal appearance,  to  whicb  Its  Intarior  presents  in  most 
parte  a  striking  oontTMt.  OenefaUy  it  is  Ul  built.  Streete 
mostly  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy ;  houses  principally  of 
wood,  or  rather  of  lathe  and  plaster,  though  in  the  W.  and 
newer  quarters  of  the  dty  some  are  built  of  more  solid  map 
terials.  and  have  even  considerable  elecance.  It  is  oval, 
or  rather  losenge^haped,  and  was  for  a  lengthened 
period  pretty  strongly  fortified;  but  ite  ramparte  ere  now 
demtdished,  and  tbeur  place  Is  occupied  \ff  a  series  of 
boulevards,  which  separate  the  d^  proper  from  the 
(ambourgB  Cauchois,  Bouvreuil,  Beanvolsine,  Martln- 
vlUe,  ftc 

The  Seine,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boaU,  and  one 
of  stone,  divides  It  from  iU  large  suburb  of  St.  Sever. 
The  boulevards,  whicb  are  planted  with  trees,  like  those 
of  Paris,  and  the  fine  broad  quays  and  comr»%  which 
extend  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  tlie  favourite 
and  almost  the  only  puldic  promenades ;  the  squares  or 

E  spaces  are  shabby  and  irregular,  and  except  the 
(  Rotate,  near  the  centre  or  the  dty,  are  all  of 
nlfioint  sise.  Some,  however,  are  ornamented 
.witE  public  fbuntains,  with  whidi  Rouen  is  well  fur- 
nished :  the  Pontmime  4e  LdsintM  is  a  curious  piece  of 
antique  seulpture,  rspresenring  Mount  Parnassus,  with 

Kires  of  ApoUOf  Pegasus,  &c.  In  the  square  of 
Puqelle,  an  mdiiferent  statue  of  Joan  or  Arc  is 
erected  on  the  spot  where  that  heroine  sulfered  mar* 
ljrdominl431. 

The  central  parte  of  the  dtv  are  the  chief  seat  of 
general  coouneroe ;  the  upper  classes  prindpally  reside 
In  the  Csub.  Caocholse,  and  the  N.  suburbs :  while  the 
lower  quarters  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  and  the  faub. 
St.  Sever,  are  almost  wholly  Inhabited  by  the  manu- 
Ikcturing  rlasins 

Dy  fSur  the  most  celebrated  and  strikinf  public  edifice 
Is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  religious  structures 
In  Franee,  or  even  in  Europe.  It  was  eonstructed  prin- 
dpally between  the  lath  and  16th  centuries  indusivei 
entire  lenfth,  434  ft. ;  breadth,  106  ft. ;  length  of  tran- 
septs, 174  ft. ;  height  of  nave,  I8|  ft.*  Ite  richly  orna- 
mented fhmt  has  three  fine  portals,  over  the  central  of 
which  is  a  square  tower,  and  spire  of  Iron  woi^  reach- 
log  to  a  height  of  4641  ft*;  fiaa&ed  by  two  lofty  but  dis- 
aimUar  towers,  the  TYmrs  BomoHg  and  0^9rge$  ^Am- 
Voif,    The  liNmer,  which  dates  from  a  pwriod  loni 


•oar.  AIM  former,  wnieh  dates  Oram  a  penod  long 
anterior  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  is  In  a  simple  and 
unadorned  style ;  but  the  latter,  bmlt  at  the  ran  of  the 
16th  century,  te  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  ite 
nrdiitecture.  It  is  ornamented  with  numerous  sculp- 
tures ;  and  before  the  Revolution  contained  an  enormous 
bell,  iridch,  with  many  others  belonging  to  this  cathedral, 
was  then  sent  to  the  cannon  foundry.  The  Interior  of 
the  edifice  is  Ujdited  by  130  windows,  many  of  whtdi  are 
ornamented  with  stained  glass;  and  contains  avast  number 
of  tombs,  inchidlng  that  of  Richard  I.  (Conir  de  Lion) 
of  Bn^imd,  many  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  17  arch- 
of  Rouen  {  and  tie  fine  nuuisoleum  of  the 


two  cardbials  d'Ambolsei    The  tatter  la 
but  many  of  the  other  monumente  were 
in  the  religious  and  revolutionary  wars. 

The  church  of  St.  Ouen  in  the  Plaoe-Royale 
to  the  oldest  conventual  establishment  in  N 
and  occupies  a  larger  extent  of  ground  than  the 
dral.  ItlsanadmfrablespedBaenoftbepQtetodGockie: 
ite  fine  octagonal  tower  rising  fttim  the  centre  of  the 
buUding. tolU ft.  in  hdght.  The  towo-fana  " 
this  church  was  originally  a  portion  of  tbe 
edifice;  and.  besides  various  public  oOcea.  ia 
priated  to  the  museum  and  public  library,  with 
80,000  volumes.  Several  of  the  other  ch 
Rouen  well  deserve  notice,  and  some  are  of 
quity.  The  great  dty  dock  Is  frfaoed  In  a 
Gothic  tower,  erected  in  1819,  in  the  Bl^ 
Tbe  PtOait  4e  Justiee,  with  a  noble  saloon,  w 
for  tbe  narl.  of  Normandy,  at  the  end  of  tbe  IStth  omi- 
tury.  The  mercantile  hafls  of  Rooen,  far  the  OThlMriw 
and  sale  of  dUhrent  articles,  are  wdl  adapted  to 
destination.  They  occupy  three  sides  of  « 
centre  of  which  forms  an  open  earhango.  A 
apartment  is  devoted  to  every  diflbrent  Kind  of  goedsi 
tne  ootton-doth  hall,  where  toe  most  laBportaot  orMfh 
of  traOc  Is  conducted.  U  990  ft.  in  length,  Wr  SI  ft. 
4  in.  in  breadth.  Every  Friday,  from  6  am.  till 
these  hails  diq»lay  great  commercial  activity, 
is  another  exchange  aijlarent  to  the 
exchequer. o0toa,  ekamkn  da  e$mptta, 
bkeirtt  a  spadous  general  priaon.  anotlier 
accused  but  untried  persons,  prefeoture, 
palacsL  mint,  custom-nouse,  cotlege,  9  tl 
dieu,  thegeoeral  infirmary,  whidi,  according  to  Huso, 
commonly  2,000  inmates,  JProtestant  duirch.  and  the 
mdnsof  an  old  fortress,  are  among  the  other  pilwlpal 
public  buildings.  Rouen  has  some  private  bouses 
worth  notice,  eqiedally  those  in  which  Fontendle  and 
Pierre  Comdlle  were  bom ;  others  in  which  are  some 
curious  works  of  art,  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
court  for  the  deps.  Seine-In£  and  Sure ;  of  tribonels 
of  prtaary  Jurisdiction  and  eommeroe ;  a  chaaaber  of  eom- 
meroe,  and  council  de$  pnUT  kammet,  royal  and  univer- 
sity acadonies,  a  royal  coilefe,  and  a  mint  established  ia 
the  9th  century ;  the  cap.  of  the  ISth  mUitarf  divialoa  of 
France :  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose 
prises  the  dep.  Sdne-Inttrieure,  and  whose  softagaas 
are  the  bishops  of  Bayeux.  Coutances,  Bvraii¥,  and  Sesa « 
the  seat  of  a  Protestant  consistory ;  and  the  reshjenes  off 
many  foreign  consuls.  It  has  a  central  sode^  of  agii- 
culture ;  societies  of  public  emulation,  ooosmoroe,  a 
culture,  medidne,  Ac. ;  a  Bible  society ;  schoole  of 
sign  and  navigation;  a  botanic  garden;  asvlnga* 
and  various  charitable  institutions. 

Rouen  is  so  eminent  ibr  ite  cotton 
it  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  French 
checked  printed  cotton  doths  for  women's 
are  commonly  known  in  France  by  the  naaae  of 
etmeri€$.  It  was  anciently  celebrated  for  ks  linn 
fsbrlcs,  the  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  carried  on  in  it  In  the  earliest  times  ef 
the  French  BBonarchy.  But  so  late  aa  tbe  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  wcNrkmen  enutloyed  at  Rooen  weie 
nearly  all  forcignOTs,  Oerroans,  Dutch,  or  Swias ;  wlie 
remained  in  Fraoce  only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  r^ 
turning  to  spend  the  reinalning  montlis  in  thdr  native 
countries :  and  1ms  than  ftO  years  aao.  the  cotton  yai  a 
employed  in  the  manufactures  was  wholly  spun  by  ' 
At  present,  however,  both  water  and  sti 
lari^  employed.  The  whole  region 
shares  more  or  less  In  ite  l>ranches  oTmanufaetora.  Mr. 
Symons  says  there  are  960  spinning  mills  in  Normandy 
and  the  Seme,  and  990,000  spindles.  lUmtd  toem  Wtm' 
eerr*  Btport.)  The  prefad  of  the  Sdno- 
1861,  estimated  the  weavers  of  cotton  and  wooUan  , 
hi  that  dep.  to  amount  to  about  160,000, 4-6tha  of  whom 
were  resident  hi  Rouen  and  ite  immediate 
hood}  and  ViUerm6  (1640)  states  that 
men,  women,  and  diildren,  or  about  lialf  the 
of  the  dty  and  suliurtis,  are  engaged  in  the  oottcn 
faoture.  (Tabl§amd€$(hmritr$7i't»-%.) 

**  Tbe  manufacturers  of  Rooen  (says  Mr.lijmuns) 


•Inferieure,  hs 


SSTJSlki!XSil£&'^^ 


themsdves  greatly  on  the  superiority  of  their  prodoete  i 
and  It  is  but  Justloeto  say  that  1  have  seldom  seen  printed 
cottons  so  go0d  In  colour  and  texture  at  74.  per  dU  m 
those  of  Rouen  at  that  price.  The  goods  produced  by  the 
Norman  looms  are  in  dired  competition  m  third  m 


with  those  from  the  W.  of  Scottond.  Thewafmof  N 

tnScotlaa 


ivers  are,  if  any  thing,  lower  than  I 
visions  are  at  least  90  per  cent,  cheaper.  So  that  no  grest 
dlfibrence  is  pereeptlble  In  the  ooodltloo  of  the  twe 
elasses ;  and  were  I  to  be  forced  to  choose  whether  I 
would  be  a  puUiede  weaver  in  Scotland  or  in  Normaa^y, 
I  think  I  should  be  sorely  pussled  which  to  adeet.  or 
rather  which  to  consider  the  greater  tofllction.**  (i 
loom  Kef,  p.  \»,)  The  neU  wagaa  obtained  bf 
weavers  working  on  thdr  own  a 
thick  callooea,  fiic^  arc  about  1  fir,  a  day,  or  8«.  a  wcs^ 


ROVBREDO. 

nltUiavWIAa  ■  iban,  nttar  thn  Mov.tk 
i.w^^MmMd  nmni  an  bsth  oBopM  li 
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Id  MM  ttKka,  ai  awdUlf  thd  of  HlalH, 

III  u  TBitat  tttwrtin  «U«««»  «fll<i—i  an^  nfaa 
<if  IJil^Brf  tttfc  >■»  li  Ilia  inch  bilMi.  P t  — 

The  niilhB Bm^Klm gt  Uu  ^wataHTOiB I 

i|x,  tk(  Lnat,  AMrim,  Md  Uw  •Omt  iwttkM  dip*. 
ri-lwtiillHnnurpMlHnnni.  at  Inking  eso; 

I  dudir  <r  KvBiBlf,     MMia  AnkwofBHOanr 


RUDOELEt.  60> 

Kb.  W.  tr  S.  Cbau  Foo.,  fa  !««;  M,)!}.  It  hu  a 
UA  Ktaool.  auatikctuna  of  Uho  faMu.  l^An,  isap, 
OIL  Ac,  iBd  MSM  mda  la  lutwt  if  a  Hparlar  auUR. 
{BUuU^c j  0*». (Mm)  ^^^ 


BnilfaBuTwi 


baailnatili 


Bochiit  Hw  tami  oriaauTlXitu  ■  Danlal 
luoiln  i  BnuDOT.  mHwr  «( Itia  n^aln  Jb  An. 
iHMm.aamBti  ymtrw^.  Tmtlrmm  Aj Omritn, 

VEB^DOrOHB.  RsKrrUl.^jDwiI  «l  Ik*  T]Pnl, 
ironctinol'AuMrtHluh.tar.ciK.orittowoBaD^ 
>  Lma.  BMir  Ui  hoieilaii  >l3i  th*  A«((,  II  a.  8. 
Tmal.  Fda.TJHl.  Uli*illlHiBl.iiiaino(IU«M- 
riBfBtmvtit.  TbaiBiMnnuUilaWldlBili 
nil,  (■■  ■  MfU  1 "t  tba  tswD.    iTIwi 

^..atTBiiMliiB,ndMthKkD<il.aB4aB  BoflWi 

>uj  illft  milU.  which  aaaploft  aemnUafl  to  tba 
n  B«7fH<».,  a^ODO  haodi.  IL  bA«  al»  tobaan 
har  ractoiiai.  lOaur.tlM.MiKge.iBrtt/»mi 
'4i,  ComrrmMa,  Jr.) 

lONO,  •  •a>-i»n  Uwa  of  Anniu  lul;,  ebe. 
>n  tba  Adriatic,  M  »■  ■■■■W.  TriM«     ^ 

:h>i>3f£!I£lteliMl>,aiidlbo^>IOb.  tUivtatkial 

*  bolU  after  th*  madal  ot  at.  Maik'i  if  Viafe*. 

irtuon,  «•  flf  wUA  It  tolwably  aacw*  i  atM 

I,  and  tuaiqr.  lu  InhaM,  nr*  pflD*l|aiUj  aaa^ 
:ipl«,  or  ncanil  In  tbt  libartaai  tbnara,  bow- 
I7  odauplad  u  ihip  buUdlaf  aad  inahl*f  ifM— 

y,'  Oatrr.  Nml.  Sa^VJ  Btr^aui.) 
■  O  (■D.JUDrftKtnD.atoncarAaMrtanKatr, 
l«,  euk  iklaf.,  CB  ih*  Adlnttv,  >  hnv*  at 
,  In  tB«  mmpv  tract  *(  (b*  PsIaalD.  Mm. 
loi,  ud  IT  m.  ft.  K.  Fimn.    Ps^.  Ai  inr, 

*  (brtMad  In  tlw  otd  tlrla,  vU  vtU>  laokad 
•.adilcta,  ud  adtaMi  md k asutad bf  « 
xwdtns  to  Rnnpaldl.  H  it  raUar  a  hudMBia 
tlis  AmMti'tmm  SneKi.  •»•,  k  la  Dl-bnUt,  and 

It  hu  nuBWfwudHnbah  atavhun.and 
'.  9arpluanajlaBU,al*rctukdftii*lbtatra,aB 
idntDB*  aod  ****,  md  tuIobi  MiMrior  iwbno 
b«  llbrniT  ot  tba  Cooa  BUmti^  aaanrktaic 
U  oMn  Irs  U»  twUlb    it  b  tto  •••(  ar  Uw 

d  tli«  Uab^of'Adrik  TkoutfiuiKh  d«- 
I  ■  eooaldarabla  trada  la  eom,  a  laria  Mr 
.  to  M.,  and  »  vnUrniartatl.  G<B«nl  Bfr 
a£«d  tor  NaBolcDa,  uitk*  of  BoTlea.  tttam^ 

S,  M  town  or  BadcluB,  pn>.  W.  Flmdan, 
u  tlM  Maadnlba**,  a  lAitani « tk*  Ljt, 


A  and  WItloDTaDdta  a  li 


COkMOT  Ifpll 


•  ta  iee&anLl 


Tb«rat 

■jjiMW  o>*  laraaK 
laBTirf  C.  (Or  lb* 


hooMa-iad  4(«n  lnliati.,o(i 

Bd  tl/—  ■ ~-'— . 


•.m  M 


lala*.     Valaad  mt,  (MMH.  hilcb. 

.*«*]  ralaa  of  laal  anpaitr,  ■■  ■».  (M.1IMI. 
KUBtCOW.    fc>  trui,  a>W,  p.  M. 
BUDVKLIIV,*Barkal.tovBand|iar.orEB|lBDd,«a. 

bm^  o(  th*  Tmt,  aenad  btra  hr  ■  ■■>*  aooidBat  el  tba 
Oiaad  Traok  Cuul.  B  b.  B.BX  StaMm,  lad  la  ■*. 
N.W.loidoB.  Ar(ao(nir.,f,l«laa««.  r(iB.,tBlMI, 
t.nt.  Tba  tova  la  nadbiilK,  oaafrUtoi  maaf  iwl 
haoM*.  aadatow  that  mm  ann  lij  rtiliii  In  iliaaaiii 
Tba  par.  cfanrch,  aa  aaAM  itractaia.  wHb  a  haAna 
m*r  M  lu  W.  aiA  bai  miMI/  ban  aalir|nd  awl 
alwM  rabuOt.  ThalM«lia>taaiHala  tba  filler  tba 
daanibd  cbMar  e(  lUfhlrid  -rKn  Bra  elaaai  ot 
nnhlp  fcrdtakrent  cUhh  ot  dinmHw.  aalMnnil 
BnndM  who  nil  A  ft<*  «iMaiar.>dwol  waa  Hmded 
hen  br  «u*eB  BUaabelh  I  an  eadmrad  Bchoal  IdiBtabM 
doOtaif  lad  luinKlloa  to  U  bem  baiMa)  Bblth  th«<t 
tiaadoBl  nd  '-'—"'--■  HoBkkn'i  Ataabeuaa 
•abvdnUitle^M^Mrna  ^^^ 

iy^iWotbi- —  ^'^ 


LSfeSftt- 


tain  nilSXii  aaploiliif  itaH  M»  la  « 
towB  diclna  w^din<ir»  liittawaiw  IHW I 


ll>t*ar..an 
'«»^«t.    ' 


ud  H,  CDL     lU  ■orinui 

'kvQBY  lui.'hat*iirrli.  sr  Axtciiv). « nurttM-tavn 
■nd  w.  or  BDgUnd,  n>.  Wuwtck,  hiiHl.  KDlihilow,  on 
Uh  Ann,  n  a.  R.S.E.  Blrmlnfiim,  ud  7(>  m.  N.w. 
LMidoa.    Ana  of  pu.  1,IM  ■ i.  iciinB 

*Bd  IbtA  vUta  BodHii  brick  Eo 


erSKM^tatlMrifti 

-^^  '^^fcfa,  or  iwf  TCoHirt  «rHCloii,  Th*  WailifHi 
It!  lit  Biiilili  hm  bIhii  gf  scniilpi  aad 
I  Hf  ■»!  suiHkjr'KluKHs,  ■  cbuUr  idioal  ftw 

n  of  Mch  HI,  vMli  ■limlininn  ud  otbar  dk- 

iM«.  Tb*  dUaf  InnsUBsa  »f  BniliT-  fco^B'—.  !• 
««lHd  IkvB  Ki  fiHt  pobUcKhiKil.MwMak  the  Mint 
•(nnnlodu ' -—  — ' •  — 

SISKiS 

BiltlibaurlMed,  tat  Ika  bn*Bt  ot  tin  tovn  aod  nilgh- 
bturlwod  al  Rn^.  Anriiiia  mba  Im  rnliliJ  duiint 
1  r«n  ><k  «^™^>-  of  to*  ■«"•  "^J*^  "• 
nSdi  OK  gf  tb>  town.  U>  nnM  iton  ladn  um 
of  lb«  bowdlDfl-bmiH  of  Uk*  Kbool,  jk^lDff  uia  hiih 
ma  (br  U>  botnl  M  tbOH  not  on  Uh  (bnndiuloi)     ~ 


Bd  Bpak  U,  tint  lb*  Mnuln 


■rrUiat.  FniKh,  As.    tb(  nudF  of  cUulal  UM 
facvrtidqiiUgMhUi  M  (iwban,  md  lb*  im 

tha  bop  1  mwhHitoia  te  ■cboluitaiH  •>  Oidbi 

CubAdKitaowi  thM  Ikclr  knvoWnliiiraHbUn- 
IMebuKiwi  bDE  u  lb*  HUM  tkn/UKgiT.  botb  u. 
and  ud  pnbMi  vwdmi  h  nU  •■  udMtt.^ntal 
(DdpoUUcillBnpk/.iriaBMic  MdiMbMtfeKM 
ftt  u  eaBbi  •hSodi).  and  Fnuib,  eautUuU  IHacnl 
rvn  of  a*  coaw  of  iaunmta.  An  oniul^nSal. 
mHoo  li  btU  K  Chi^BW,  aid  tb«  nuHt  of  lb*  Inn 
latdlttlaiiiliMhinMliininnrtillihiillinr^iiniiii 
Ha  •Aoel  bu  H  nbMtlsu,  ■mblWwd  br  lbs  lbB%. 


nlua  of  Ml .  ■  |«ar.  aid  mn  ba  bi 

dbntv  rmUimi»  la  aor  colwn  at  aniwr  luunmn. 
Tbwa  ara  UknrUa  ilic  KboliirStpi,  eftba  amiul  lalliB 
«f  ML  oacb,  lupporiad  bf  nbaerlptloD  i  ene  Kbolar  la 
«l«a*danrr)**'>*Bi'bl>afaiaunBateuaad  III  nan 
■I  Ibg  tiaia  ot  Ua  aiataitlaa.    Tba  •dBUrAlp  ti 

boi M B^tar.  Tteudnt MMtui of^ fnit wal- 
■■fXaoBiliudftinHrlfara  iiaMar^boaH,  aiidtvs  or 
tbn*  Hteol-roaBt,  dl  of  mj  Umhad  ■!■>  and  ihiiMir 
•uerler,  lotallT  bi^iaauM  te  tba  wioi  ottba  iDcnaitaia 
aitablliluBaiu.  la  IMhhowerar,  tbaaneHoaofalun 
(■dkaodmiH  pllaaf  bnlMl^t  m  tmnianmil  iiii  lEa 

U (ha iDflaa. iriiidoniud ntnkM,  Iha  vlHria balDf  of 
Tudor  arcblCMtura.  n«  prtadfl  tnai  It  KOtBctie 
bn«th,  BidtbgKbooli  an  aamid  ta  ■  tanOtod  luo. 
wy  Ibdagtba  alnat  MdliHIi^tp  ibaprtaiElBal  court, 


■RUSSIA. 
'ijthBiuitwafDr 


of  Ibl  TldnLty  M  prtBc^al^lilrtML -_ 

opening  of  Di*  BtiulnibaiB  ItaUnr.  wbUbaa  ™«^ 
botnn  tha  nirTaindlDf  ssuMi*  and  tba  wuriaiitb 
The  OifMd  Canal  pataia,  alao,  sfthlb  a  *«  dl«w»a 
oftbetoiriLcoaiMenivtta'ltbtbapTlDelpal  talaadaBf^ 
■aUoiiDrEiKlaiid.  On  ■nandnniM  N.iTaf  Raabr  « 
«ioaill|btreBulHofaoaMla.i>n|iDsgd  biDi^Uala 
hava  bfloi  ■netad  In  tba  rrifu  of  SbAbsL  Ijav*  ibb^ 
kata  on  Saturday  r«-  corn  and  proviiMnija  ^niit  bona 


a icnH  nrybig  Ihm  l|  to  In. la  >ldlb.    Itlaof  aso- 
caedtaitly ■rranitu' (bi^ia.  batnidHplT  IndaaCad  lyb^ 

Ujno.  ltta*ar«hrtil>,aBdaeiidaawi^lafa*aKfc 
iilisa(i(«on,Ac.to»nil>uBd.  Rihi dl^a  _^  u 
adnaamioa  DtiB  tb*  pabilapd  part  of  FaBcvasiB.  fta 
-'-  -oaHMlBr  BwaO)'  of  bl£:  oracMUH,  cbaikr 
It  iT^Sl  woodadi  aJbJacbvomad  ta 


sa?a' 


!  an  primlttrabi  tbalt  haUU  and  ^ 

•odlnifiL    Tbar an prindpaUr of U 

-'1 1  and  tbalr  laacuan  la  a  paaata  a 

aliad  witb  B«2u7  Tba  Akte  b 

and  baji  U  tott  pndiBtln.    Onl 

UfbSow.  baThi«  tba  laMon 


'iwtjllbJ: 


HUMQPOOR  (gfn- w), .  dUtr.  of  Britirt  Ipdla. 
praaM.  ud  pror.  D(w(  batwaaa  M.  HOasd  tF>  H, 
and  loaf.  88°  and  Sio XT  baaioc  R.  Aaaaia,  ■.  Mjai 
alB*  and  PhaJiiiniir.  W.  tba  kttar  and  Puiauab.  and  N. 
SlkklB  aadSsotaB.  Araa. 7.818 as. ■.  Faa.,iaiHL 
IMUU.  U  t>  wbgllj  on  tba  N.  tUa  e(  Sa  Cmm^ 
and  la  Intansclad  br  tba  Brabaapotra  and  Teaata.  Tba 
cHmatalaMt  to  bot  aa  Is  noat  otbir  para  of  BihI  i 
tha  aoU  b  Inlbilor  ts  Ibad  of  tba  Diaafapata  diWiM. 
Tobana  la  lb*  t^a  prodact.  Wbaat  li  alao  ■  ca*. 
HdnabU  cnr  I  bular,  oata,  auli^  OMUB.  asl  feidldk 

•rilhdwiiSw.  ipiin  ^Oa  Oalrtcl,  Iba  laalaiU  bata( 
fanponadbrvarof  Moonbadabad.ta.  Total  land  ra- 
«Bua.  b  iRwiio.  IJIAin  rapaaa.  HMoaa  udH«. 
hawmadani  an  auppoaad  to  be  naariT  afoal  In  aolM  at 
aHmbara.  Cblot  lowni  Ruafpaor,  iba  cap.  (  MBdnl. 
bant,  CbilBaiT,  aad  Ooalpanb.  Bunnoor,  •■  lat.  laB 
***    .llSS'.T^.^^k^  by  aiHmatail  M  ba..  a 


RUSSI  A,  tba  moat  eitenalre.  aitd  oiw  of  the 
Ddt  poverftil  empire*,  either  of  attdant  or 
ddem  tlmcL  Itcompriaea  the  whole  ooitberq 
D  betatapherei  frtm  tlM 
tbt  Cutphof  Bothnir     - 


jntien  of  Poaot. , 

the   W.,  to  the  FaciSc   Ocewi   and  Behnni 

Sliaiti  on  the  £.,or  from  the  18th  to  the  IMItb 

deg.  of  E.  long, ,  being  a  diatMice,  OB  tb*  eothdeg. 


nusai 

^lU-.ufBitAftJXiom.    Itt  rtUtu,  tnm  S. 

sgAioiMSBUilDUic  TOth.  aodTn  wmeput* 
DUM7SIliileg.(if  N.lat..eihibitiag  an  iTenfie 
iwllt  oT  tboul  \,S00  m.  And,  eiduilfe  of 
liii,  Rusii  cymi  •  Tery  iirge  tract  in  the 
IV.ftaotAanicti  ■nd  ii  miHrea  of  No» 
emUt,  lul  Kxiie  olher  Itrge  liUndi  in  the 
.mie  Oceu,  of  ike  Aleutian  iiUndt  off 
^amtdoidi,  ud  oT  Uw  Aland  iila,  kc  in  tbc 
4ltic  H«  wptrSdal  Client  baa  DM  btta 
^tcnoiMil  vilh  uif  thing  like  accuncr.  It 
i>  tttimMd  bj  HukI  at  3Ta,93J  K((«  ML  in., 
I.  Bniu  in  Europe,  Including  Tinlaod, 
,US  u.  m.  i  RuBia  in  Ada,  aTS,T6T  da  ; 
d  Bvidi  ia  AnMrica,  SfXXW  do. :  and  Scbnlts- 
;  in  bk  JWudfiu  Genfrak,  bai  adopted 
•  ntiiDila,    Th*  talcft,  bawerer,  and  pn>- 

)l»llit  meat  accurate  enlmateof  the 

-Vim         

h*  Ao 

nnplojinem  of  gaiei 


lan  uid  OnS,  wbkh  Ip  HUf  parti,  lodaad.  ate 
I  «ii  LiUn. — TI»  rlnn  ^RwUn  HBDr 

9^.  Iho  BaJIk!.  Iha  JiuS  Bw,  u]2  CuplH, 

Padftc  Onu.    Hi<  flnt  dlibttoa  It  bf  ht  Ike 

lufrit-  It  RiiDpnm.  In  Bnrope.  itaa  Ehrhia,  Mtua, 
■od  PelckDni  >hll(ls  AiIiH  WiMlH,  amiMc  a  bM 
or  olban,  tlu  OH.  JesUrt,  nd  L«a,  Ibra*  sT  the 
lvn«  rinn  <X  A>li.  AU  lb«  rlitn  run  (r«a  S. 
tott.i  aHltbfluiUimhameDiuHorfttialOMla 
-~-ou.    ThsHiinwbtdiUI  hito  tbc  Baltic,  tlwufk 

of  ni7  Inhrlsr  iiii(ii1MHl*.    The  prliicl|ial  are  Dw 
>.u.  >...■,-. — 1 —  u- laeiiui.  Iha  Dual,  and 


lud«  iMr4 ona  wrnlb  pan  of  ihitrmHitMlnart 

'  HThe*.  Bat  It  (u  Iba  fnaKM  propottkM  of 
Hvdlflau  iBwddM  1(  aliKiit  laMiiluUitd.  md 
tobt  iiiHaidtaparpalaal  mrillw  i  atontiaMi* 
of  tbc  atr«M  riioar  of  llw  clfieil*  In  Iha  pro 
contifwiu  la  Um  Arctic  Ocom,  ud  partir  oT 
■II  Uwtmurltwt  bf  alildtUi^ara  (mOTHd 

lucnilbW  tUlier  far  tha  wbc^a  or  Iba  froln 

yi4r  OnHrr.     ViwUaAu.— BoHla  il.ln  RB. 

11  lb*  world,    Tbal  p»tt  of  tb«  cmplr*  ■hlch  U 

It  dlirlakmiof  Eonnean  ud  iiblle  RuiiU,t« 
■I  maoatalH.  wtalA  atrelch  In  a  N.N.B.  dH 


■,r-,s:".:xs.%^{)Ke 

of  the  Caietan.    In  all  Iba  aaal  couotrr.  ex- 

■n  Iba  W,  aba  of  tbia  mini  chalD  ta  tba  cod. 

f.^■^..^°'Kvwirs^K,■3 

>r  ban  thalr  aooreu,  an  oawbera  imtra  Uijui 
n  ft.  aboae  ICw  letai  ■(  tb«  aaa,  the  coontrj 

a  vaTlna  aurfUa.  and  wllhout  m  cootldn- 
tlona.      Tb«a  ta  DUtalnt.  In  hd.  wia  Iba 

In  wcterr.  Riiaria  la  thai  ic'caueuoa.  ba- 

iuxiDe  and  Caaplan  Srai.uidlbU  HaJmoU 

lii.lng  to  tt>«  N      rcnardl  tba  B.  and  B  . 

.,?.  '^.TJEnS^rb'^riSS  IffiTS! 

™S^'i-»s-.=»? 

a  asld  ■  •qutrral  mlibt  Irairi  Iron  tba  m 
«r  wttlHMitVT^Eaudilng  Iba  around.  The 
boruki,  mt  the  aoarce  of  Iba  Wol^ '-  "- 
s  of  an*  in  Buropa.    In  Iba  aotcrnB 
I  aldea  ih*  Oun/nouBlaln.comdnl 


vaiat.     tBOB*  otbwa  an  tbt  Daliatr, 
If.  Doo.aadKnEan.    TbebailnoTlbeCaa. 

ibe  iVtin  of  RuHla.  Iha  Walia.    TbIa  (raat 

T  S.iyDBPatcnbori;  lodudlnt  ilniiiialliM, 

1  (boat  imo  lauu«,^Ue  that  of  Ihe  Da- 

ia  1>  onlf  ahoul  uol  (Sh  Woult,)  II  la  o(  nit 
naaaame  to  Ibe  Intamal  DaTlgatlDD  af  ma  aaaptra- 
«  Caaptaa  Be*,  alto,  racaini  Uie  OunI  and  the 
Jabif  to  tba  lateeaa  of  the  conntrr  ibrsarii  sbl>k 
thar  le>.  aad  tba  Tan  laoftb  ottbelr  couth,  tba  rli 
erftuailBare  but  " 


.,  . .  ■Bd.at  alrfadratalfd,  r*.  .. 

lUlttit  bUD  Iha  Arctic  Ooaau  of  cmopu'tllTal;' 

UTlflUsn.  afbrit  lb*  irralot  bcllUiaa  la  laud 
lUoe.    {8e.p«(., 

a  lakca.  aa  well  aa  Iha  rlren,  of  Roula  an  npAn  a 
flnHc  icalc-    Tba  lake  of  fialbtl.  In  Iba  fotemaieiit 

alao  Id  Ibe  world.  le  Eunrpcan  Ruaila,  Ibe  iabci  of 
Ladofa.  Owta,Fetpvi.  Uaiea.  and  Bkbi  Oaaio,  are  alio 

DfnTHlealcnt.parttcularljtWflrit.  Tha duchv of Fhk 
land  li  alvoti  evcrrwlirfv  Lntcnparicd  with  laiaa.  and 
IbcT  ara  *aTv  abuodaDt  In  DtbcT  provlncaa.  partleulartr 

'  -  atd  a^ntair.  —  Tline.  It  li  abilDui.  nut  dilbr 
1  Aa  Baltic.  Iba  Cull  (f  Hnlaad,  a 


ibhif  inerillr.  a  aoD  Madi  BHHihl,  of  eraal  dap- 
*lj  oa  a  (indj  boUMB,  cadlf  wreacbt.  aad  ri 
Ha.    ln_  aone  placta  II  IncHnaa  I«  laud  or  fnm 

uinla,  It  £^r 


re  aombcTiT  pertloD  el  Ihli  rait  plabi.  IncJ 
Ola  dlairld  alcdf  tbt  Wolfa.  aa  tar  aa  Iha  I 
etta  becwten  tba  t^aiplas  and  •>••  A—  .^f  i 
lUltutaa  tba  tnett  pan  of  Rnwl 


L  whkb  Haa  en  tUa  dda  o( 
Kcatf  ThUpteln. irT 


awSlda 


"  That  pan  of  tbe  coanirt  >hkb  niaada  towaida 
Tonnjite,  TauboC reua, aad  Slnbtra,H  Ibraalba 
deaaru,  la  Aoal  nnurkabia  Ear  tha  lupalor  aneUtr  ot 
enrp  Mad  of  fralt  Md  Mhar  pcodnee.  II  bm  «f  m- 
where  aa  aieellent  •oil,  coulattaif  of  blaefc  eanh, 
urongli  Imprepiuled  with  laltpetre.  Bat  Ibe  ttaci 
•bl^  oonuaancM  between  the  Bca  of  Aur  aad  the 
CaapltB.  and  intendi  near  Iba  ihurei  oftba  litue.  and 
hnwccntbaWoliaand  Unral.ai  br  aa  tbaBaiKh 


MB 


RUSSIA. 


little  IwCtar  than  n  de»«it,  Mng lerel,  dry.  high,  barren, 
•ndftillofMltUket. 

**  The  Gountrj  Ijrlng  on  the  other  tide  of  the  Oural 
mountains,  kn^'wn  bj  the  name  of  Siberia.  Is  generailj 
a  flat  tract  of  vast  extent,  deelining  imperceptiblj  to- 
wards the  Frosen  Ocean,  and  rising  thence  by  eqnallj 
trnperoeptible  degrees,  towards  its  touibem  border, 
vbere.at  last  It  is  lost  in  the  immense  mountain  rangM 
which  separate  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  It 
is  unnecessarv  to  notice  in  detail  the  different  great 
dif  isions  of  this  Ta»t  territory.  In  general  it  may  be 
etated,  that  the  more  southerly  portion  of  Siberia,  or 
that  between  the  S.  frontier  of  the  empire  and  the  57th 
or  60tb  deg.  of  lat.,  as  Cur  E.  as  the  river  Lena,  has.  for 
the  most  part,  a  fertile  soil ;  and  tliat,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  it  produces  most  kinds  of 
grain.  But,  owing  to  the  increase  of  cold  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the  region 
now  noticed,  or  that  extending  from  the  57th  or  GOth 
dog.  of  lat.  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  the  whole  coumry 
E.  of  the  Lena,  firoro  the  fhmtier  of  Manchooria  north- 
wards, is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  unlit  either  Cor  cnl- 
tlratioo,  or  for  toe  grasing  of  cattle.  In  the  B.  a  por- 
tion of  this  vast  tract  Is  mountainous,  but  it  mostly 
consists  of  Immense  levels,  ftill  of  swamps  and  bogs, 
covered  with  moss,  which  would  be  totallv  Impassable 
were  It  not  that  the  Ice,  whkh  never  thaws  deeper 
than  a  few  inches,  gives  a  firm  under  footing."  (-^i^. 
^oiw.  p.  5.) 

Notwithstanding  the  heats  that  usually  prevail  during 
•ammer,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces,  cold, 
apeaking  generally,  predominates  very  decidedly  in 
Bossia.  With  tha  exception,  indeed,  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  transcaucaslan  provinces,  no  part  of  Russia  can  be 
•aid  to  be  generally  hot ;  and  even  in  them  the  firost  In 
winter  Is  often  verv  severe.  The  climate  of  Russia  is, 
in  Aict,  proverbial  n>r  its  severity ;  and  this  increases  not 
only  as  we  advance  towards  the  N.  but  also  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  B. ;  the  cold  being  decidedly  greater 
in  Siberia  than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  European  Rnsaia, 
a  difference  which  is  also  sufllciently  perceptible  in  the 
provinces  on  the  B.  and  W.  sides  of  tlie  latter.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  owing  to  various  causes ;  but  principally,  per- 
haps, to  the  greater  cultivation  of  the  western  provinces 
and  their  proximity  to  the  Baltic ;  and  to  the  vast  extent 
•r  frocen  sea-and  land  traversed  by  the  winds  from  the 
N.  B.  Bs^ond  the  65th  degree  of  lat.  the  ground  Ia 
covered  wttb  snow  and  ice  for  about  nine  months  in  the 
year  i  and  during  the  other  three  months  ice  is  always 
Rmna  at  a  little  oistance  b^w  the  surface.  Com  crept 
cannot  be  depended  upon  In  European  Russia  beyond  the 
69d  degree  of  lat- ;  and  the  great  agricultural  provinces - 
lie  to  the  &  of  the  58th  deg.  The  fruiU  of  temperate 
climatet  are  teldom  met  with  beyond  the  59a  deg. 
At  Petertburg,  in  lat.  909  66',  the  mean  maximum  of 
cold  is  about  940,  and  the  mean  maximum  of  beat  98^, 
Reaumur.  The  Neva  is  commonly  froien  over  before 
the  end  of  November,  and  the  ice  never  breaks  up  be- 
fore the  end  of  March.  At  an  average  of  ten  years  it  It 
calculated  that  there  are  annually  at  Petersburgb  97 
bright  davt,  104  rain.  72  snow,  and  93  unsettied.  At 
Moscow,  in  lat.  65^  4M,  the  cnld  is  more  severe  than  at 
Stockholm  In  la« .  60^'  Jo|.  At  Astrakhan,  in  lat.  460  21', 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Lyons,  the  Wolga  is  some- 
timet  fh>ten  over  so  as  to  bear  loaded  waggons.  The  sea 
of  Asov  Is  usually  froien  over  Orom  November  to  the 
beginning  of  April .  In  Siberia,  as  already  stated,  the  cold 
It  roueb  more  severe  than  in  the  provinces  to  the  W.  of 
the  Oural  mountains.  The  break  ing  up  of  the  Ice  on  the 
htOM  does  not  take  place  before  the  beginning  of  May. 

But  this  severe  cold  Is  not  unhealthy,  and  Is  much 
leM  Inconvenient  than  might  be  supposed.  While  the 
flrost  lasts  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  Its  severity  is 
guarded  against  by  warm  clothing,  and  tnr  having  the 
nouses  properly  constructed  and  heated.  At  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  the  winter  is,  in  ikct,  the  finest  season.  The 
inhabt.  teem  to  revive  at  its  approach.  Sledge-roads 
over  the  snow  render  travelling  commodious  and  agree- 


able t  and  a  winter  Journey  in  n  moderate  ttott  by  1 
light  Is  a  high  enjoyment.  The  Russian  peasant 
only  for  warm  covering  for  their  l^s  and  iert.  At  Pe- 
tersburg, in  a  frost  of  iSP  Heaumur,  it  Is  comnton  Co  aea 
women  standing  for  hours  together  washing  their  liaea 
through  holes  dug  In  the  loe  over  the  Neva  I 

Spring  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  plaet  in  ft* 
Russian  calendar.  The  transiliao  from  frost  to 
weather  is  usually  very  rapid.  In  a  brief  period 
the  snow  and  ice  have  disappeared,  the  IMds  and 
are  clothed  in  the  livery  of  summer,  a 
makes  tw  extraordinary  progress.  At  Petersburg  the 
summer  is  as  mild  and  agreeable  as  in  the  S.  of  Fraaee; 
but  there  and  In  all  the  N.  provinces  it  Is  very  variable. 
As  we  advance  towards  the  S.  it  becomes  tteedier.  ami. 
the  heats  increase-  At  Astrakhan  the  meiqity  ia  the 
thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  lOiJr  Fah. ;  aad  in  the 
transcaucaslan  provinces  it  rites  still  higher.  The  tm- 
turon,  or  the  period  of  transition  frvm  summer  to  wlatar, 
is  the  most  unpleasant  season  in  Russia.  The  sky  tt 
generally  cloudy,  and  raint  and  ttormt  are  very  preve- 
lent.  The  Crimea,  from  its  high  S.  lat.,  and  fts  betag 
embotomed  in  the  Euxine,  has  the  most  agreeable  c&- 
mate  in  the  empire. 

DMuicm^  Poputatton,  %e The  dlvisiofit  of  clie  Rea- 

sian  empire  have  dmred  materially  at  dtOereat  p*>*~»" 
Peter  the  Great  made  some  important  changes  la  tbe 
distribution  that  had  existed  previously  to  hit  epoch. 
The  whole,  however,  was  remodelled  and  placed  oo  a 
new  foottog  by  Catherfaie  II.  in  1775.  She  divided  the 
entire  empire  into  three  great  rc^ons ;  tboae  of  the 
North,  Mkldie,  and  South.  Bach  of  these  rcgiona  was 
subdivided  into  governments,  <rf  which  there 
first  49,  and  at  the  end  of  her  reign  50L  Paul  nu 
ill-advised  changes  on  this  distribution,  which 
aside  oil  the  accession  of  Alexander.  The  existing  divi- 
sions were  mostly  fixed  by  the  latter  In  1889,  near^  on 
the  basis  laid  down  by  Catherine.  The  empire,  exclo- 
tive  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Poland,  It  divided  into  govcn- 
mentt,  exclutive  of  certain  territoriet  called  provioeei^ 
or  oblasU,  not  formed  Into  governments.  Some  of  tlMae 
divisions,  particularly  those  in  Asiatic  Rosria,  are  ef  vast 
extent;  but  neither  their  boundaries  nor  their  popnle- 
tiim  are  well  ascertained.  But,  as  tbe  best  that  csn  he 
had,  we  subjoin  M.  Kceppen's  table  of  tbe  area  and  1 
latlon  of  the  difibrent  provinces  included  ia  the  < 
[See  top  of  next  page.j 

Amtmuimd  rnttJitPr9duelt.'—Th»  iriwsii  <f 
thoM  commnnly  BMC  «Uh  in  th*  arctic  cbclc,  aad  In  1 
iniitM,  u  well  M  MOM  of  that*  bvlomitaig  mort  pccnliaily  m  dw 
intertropical  regiao*.    BxelmiT*  of  bocMS,  comb,  UMep.  te., 
dMT  and  camds  are  tiodt  mat  with.   Th*  UttwisaaaploMdtei 
ling  through  Um  dnwttte  aooM  of  th*  8.  !■««•.,  wfad*  ttw  I 
conatttutw  th«  prlndpal  wMMh  of  th«  ffinnalBdw,  "' 
Orttak^  TchoBktdiit.  and  other  trlbaa  inhabMng  tha 
parts  of  tha  aniplrc    ^oa  wg  la  coaunon  arvrywvara  i 
ofaibari>,wfaafathara  aran^Uiav  horaaa  nar  n)m  ifiw, te 

buntan,  b  oaad  aa  nod.    Baan  ara  abandant  t  baaiaia  aS 
Air-beariQg  animals  are  dso  camnMn :  and  In  oianj  orows.  the  t 
fcmM  a  proieipal  part  of  the  oecapatkn  of  the  paeiSa.    T 
and  lakes  swam  with  fish. 

All  sorts  of  core  sneoaed  la  Roisli ;  thoagh,asa 
crops  cannot  be  depended  upon  alM>*e  die  6£l  dee.,  aoe  tocakii 
attempted  In  anjr  part  of  the  empire  bcjood  the  oSth  Abw.  FiaStt  sf 
all  sorts  are  abundant  In  the  S.  ptovs.  The  vine  is  cidHvaisd  In  tfw 
vlclnhy  of  AaliBkhan,  In  the  Criiawa,  and  In  ihn  TanraalM  feees^t 
butthawtnemadeflnDmHisofaverjlewqualitf.  Ttinagh  ieatr-T 
are  not  abundant  In  Ruarfa,the  paaiaies  in  most  parts  an  eacalML 
The  fcresls  wlU  be  afterwards  noticed. 

MHneraUt  Working  qf  Mrfo/s.-.  Russia  has  ffsr  a 
lengthened  period  produced  considerable  topplietof  die 
preciout  metalt ;  but  her  importance  in  thit  respect  has 
increased  prodigiously  of  late  years,  and  she  now  ( 1648) 
supplies  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gold  thui  any  other 
country.  It  is  partlv  obtained  fhun  mines  mostiv  dto- 
ated  in  the  Ouial  Moimtalns ;  but  it  is  prindpuly  ob- 
tained ftx>m  the  auriferoiu  sands  of  various  rlvert  la 
Siberia,  which  hare  their  sources  in  the  Altai  Moibd- 
tains.  Such  has  been  the  increase  In  the  produce  of  tha 
latter,  that  while.  In  1830.  littie  more  than  5  poods  were 
obtained  fh>m  the  washhigt  In  Siberia,  they  jrleklad.  In 


1646,  no  fewer  than  1368  poods  1    We  snbioin  an 

Aoootnrr  of  tho  Produce  in  Gold  of  the  Mines  of  the  Oural  and  of  the  Washings  of  Siberia  slnoe  1837,  with  thdr 

value  in  sterling. 


iiiiliills 

IntheOoial 
Meuntaiaa. 

latheSlbarlMi 
Washlnei. 

Total. 

QaanU^ofiaa. 

In  Troj  Wd^U 

Valneatdwilaieef 

lU-aSlOratnaTiov 

per  41  SI. 

809-53 

800-17 
309*78 
998-41 
996-48 
299-40 
313-78 
810  08 
398-00 
314*65 

^Maif. 

139*97 

19316 

183-90 

949-41 

350*30 

615-93 

981*00 

1.031-59 

1.043-80 

lje9'88 

Pmi*. 

449*50 

498-39 

492*98 

547-89 

646-87 

906-83 

1.19478 

1.341-58. 

1.371-80 

1,677-53 

Potit.' 

409*68 

448-98 

448-61 

496*59 

688*66 

896-56 

1,178-95 

1,990*84 

1.248-34 

1,526-55 

Us. 
17,669-60 
19,699-06 
19,685-00 
9I,875*0< 
96.830-40 
86.970« 
51.701*61 
53,570*46 
54,777*16 
66,985-OI 

M 
900.671 
1,004,190 
1.008.408 
1.115.087 
I,S16JB8 
1348,809 
9.6B5J88 
9.780^ 
9,791,186 
a,414«4» 
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1.  arm  kIhi  producad.  T^ Imwiilnn fUrci[ibi 
norB  tban  tnfllclMit  forlfavwvittBrtlMfmptH. 
Tk>  In  tbe  OunI  miMauIni  onlf  ire  (^d  tonii' 

10  12  millions  pmiti.  ninam  igo!Di«>ialH>,ax 
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lbs  unt  preduMd  It  Tula.  Tkon  of  Dr.  CUdu  n» 
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Ulharilf.  IbU  Unuita  tb*  an»  pnduead  at  Tula  be 
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brtD«  ipriDgi ;  but  u  moat  of  Iban  ar*  at  a  iraat  dir 
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RUSSIA. 


tone) :  thoM  of  Perm,  whkfa  aonaallf  rapply  about  7 
mlUMMU  poods,  are  the  n«xt  In  importanee :  th^  mines 
of  Iletsk,  In  the  goTemmentof  OrenbourK,  ftirnUb  aboat 
800,000  poods,  exclusive  of  what  is  ftiraisbed  by  the  salt 
lakes,  and  additional  supplies  are  obtained  firom  rarious 
oCber  mines  and  springs. 

AftricMlture, — Landed  propertf  In  Rossia  is  generally 
dirided  into  estates  belonging  dtner  to  the  crown  or  the 
nobilitv.  Some  of  those  belonging  to  the  latter  are  very 
extensire;  but,  owins  to  the  compulsory  division  of 
estates  among  the  children  of  a  family  on  the  death  of 
the  father  *,  this  is  not  generally  the  case ;  and  the  too 
great  sobdirision  of  the  land  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  evils 
with  which  Russia  is  threatened.  The  peasants  occu- 
Dying  the  crown  estates  are  in  a  state  of  predh'al^  and 
those  occupying  the  estates  of  the  nobility  are  gene- 
rally in  a  state  oiabtohite,  slavery.  The  value  of  a  Rus- 
sian estate  formerly  depended  more  on  the  number  of 
labourers  or  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and  which  may  be 
either  sold,  or  let  out  by  the  proprietor,  than  on  its  extent, 
or  the  quality  of  the  soil :  but  since  the  increase  of  pop.  this. 
In  many  districts,  is  no  longer  the  case ;  and  the  propri^or 
Is  sometimes  burdened  with  the  charge  of  supporting  and 
maintaininff  labourers,  and  paying  the  tax  on  them  to  go- 
remment,  for  whose  services  he  has  little  or  no  use.  iJif- 
ferent  proprietors  adopt  diflbrent  methods  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates.  In  the  principal  part  of  Great  Russia, 
comprising  all  the  central  provs.  of  the  monarchy,  the 
system  is  very  simple.  The  proprietors  rarely  farm  any 
considerable  portion  of  their  estates,  or  interfere  witn 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  cultivated.  They  usually 
content  themselves  with  distributing  them  among  the 
peasantry ;  their  revenue  consisting  in  the  produce  of 
an  obrok,  or  cai^tation  tax,  iinposed  on  each  male  pea- 
sant, by  w«y  of  rent.  In  the  Bidtic  provs.,  on  the  other 
band,  tae  owners  usually  retain  a  quarter,  or  some  less 
proportion,  of  their  estates  in  their  own  possession,  ma- 
naging them  either  directly,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
stewards  or  agents.  The  peasants  on  such  estates  are 
allowed  cottages,  having  pieces  of  ground  attadied,  gene- 


rally, perhaps,  about  15  acres,  sufBdent  for  their  support ; 
their  obrok  or  tax  being  paid  by  labour,  or  corv6e9^  per- 
formed  on  the  lands  held  by  the  proprietor,  or  let  by  him 


to  others.  In  the  Ukraine  and  other  8.  provs.,  the  pea- 
sants are  partly  flree ;  and  these  pay  for  the  lands  th^ 
occupy,  sommmes  money,  but  more  frequently  produce 
and  labQur  rents.  There  Is  also  a  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors who  cultivate  their  own  lands,  but  who  have  not 
the  privilege  of  holding  slaves. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that,  provided  its  amount 
were  moderate,  the  system  of  parcelling  out  land  to  occu- 
piers charged  with  an  obrok  or  capttatum  tax,  could  not 
be  fiilrly  Mdected  to.  And  when  such  Is  the  case,  and  the 
IsAidlord  aUows  the  occupiers  to  tevp  the  fruit  of  in- 
creased economy  and  exertion,  this  is  no  doubt  the  pre- 
ferable mode  or  dealing  with  slaves.  But  the  vice  ot  the 
system  is  that,  except  on  the  crown  estates,  every  thing 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  who,  though  oc- 
casionally enlightened  and  liberal,  is  too  frequently  ig- 
norant of  his  real  Interests,  careless,  and  emDarrassed. 
The  occupier  has.  In  fact,  no  security  whatever.  If  he 
Improve  his  fisrm,  or  have  about  him  the  wpearance  of 
getting  rich,  the  chances  are  that  his  obrok  wUI  be  im- 
mediately increased ;  or  that  a  portion  will  be  tsJm  fVom 
bis  farm,  and  given  to  another  family.  Even  the  predial 
slaves  on  the  crown  estates,  firom  whom  only  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  or  of  corvtes  can  be  legally  demanded, 
are  firequently  exposed  to  the  extortion  of  those  to  whom 
the  lands  are  let,  or  of  the  officers  employed  to  superin- 
tend them.  Hence,  in  the  generality  of^  instances,  the 
peasants  invariably  follow  a  routine  system  ;  they  avoid 
labour  by  which  they  are  not  to  benefit ;  and  it  is  seldom, 
except  on  the  lands  managed  by  the  proprietors  them- 
selves, or  on  those  occupied  by  the  lew  free  tenants  to 
be  focrod  in  the  country,  that  any  considerable  improve- 
ments are  ever  attempted.  When  the  pop.  of  an  estate 
parcelled  among  peasants  is  increased,  a  new  distribution 
of  the  land  lias  to  be  made ;  and,  if  unoccupied  land 
cannot  be  assigned  to  the  new  temilies,  they  are  provided 
Ibr  by  diminishing  the  shares  apportioned  among  the  old 
cues.  On  such  occasions,  if  the  occupiers  complain  that 
their  obrok  or  tax  is  too  heavy.  It  is  usual  to  grant  those 
<m  whom  the  proprietcM*  can  depend,  license  to  leave  the 
estate ;  and,  though  Uiey  still  continue  slaves,  many  avail 
themselves  of  this  permission,  and  migrate  to  towns 
where  they  exercise  some  trade  or  precession,  firom  the 
profits  of  which  they  firequently  pay  a  much  higher  obrok 
than  was  Imposed  upon  them  in  the  country,  and  accu- 
mulate sums  with  which  to  purchase  their  flreedom. 

It  is  evident  firom  these  statements,  and  fkx)m  the  in- 
fluence of  the  compulsory  division  ofestates  in  preventing 
improvements  by  the  proprietors,  tliat  agriculture  in 
Rittste  must  be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  But  though  this  be 
its  general  condition.  It  differs  materially  In  difl^^rent 
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provlncesi  and^some  estatot,  even  Id  tbe  i 

provs.,  have  been  greatly  improved.    In 

the  provs.  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  also  In  pacta  af 

the  Ukraine,  the  husbandry  Is  very  siqierior,  aod  tibe  iss- 

elements  quite  eqtial  to  the  best  that  are  to  be  mim.  wMb 
I  most  parts  of  Germany.  But,  with  the  exoeptioo  ef  a 
few  estates.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  rest  of  tae  empire. 
The  plough  Is  there  a  wretched  ImplemcDt  drawn  kiy  eae 
horse,  and  calculated  rather  to  scratch  than  to  torn  ep 
the  sal.  Tbe  harrow  is  made  of  wood ;  and  rollers  and 
hoeing  machines  are  entirely  unknown.  Were  it  sat 
that  &e  sou  is  generaUy  Ught,  friable,  nA 
wrought,  it  would  be  iraposuUe  to  cultivate  It 
means.  But  these  suffice  to  make  it  produce 
enough  for  the  wants  of  tbe  Inhabs.  There  ia 
deed,  as  Mr.  Loudon  has  truly  stated,  anotlwr 
in  Europe  where  com  crops  may  be  raisod  at 
expense  of  labour  as  in  Russia. 

Exclusive  of  tlte  forests,  and  the  sandy  desctta  of  tke 
south,  vast  tracts  in  the  northern  parts  of 
are,  and  always  roust  be,  unsuscepttide  of 
Taking  the  whole  surfisco  of  European  Russia  at  4M 
millions  of  dedatines,  M.  Schnitsler  supposes  that  dw 
cultivated  land  does  not  exceed  61|  mfiUons,  and  tte 
meadows  (chiefly  in  Livonia  and  Comland)  6nilUaBS 
dedatines.    {E$$ai  Siaiuttoue  de  la  Rmssie,  p.  S4.)    The 
products  vary,  of  course,  with  the  differences  of  sofl  aad 
dimate.    All  sorts  of  com  are  raised ;  but  rye  b^ag  tke 
common  fbod  of  the  peasantry,  it  Is  prodai»d  In  muek 
greater  quantities  than  any  other  sort  of  grain.    N^  to 
rye  Is  oau ;  and  the  value  of  the  crops  of  these  twa, 
taken  together,  is  supposed  to  be  more  thsm  doable  the 
value  of  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  of  every  other 
kind  of  com.     Ord,  Kasan,  Nijni  Kovgorod,  Peau^ 
Tambof,  and  Konrsk  are  the  most  productive  provs. ; 
audit  Is  in  them  that  the  greatest  quantl^r  of  whett  is 
raised.  Acrs'ding  to  the  official  returns,  wh]cfa,bowcvsr, 
in  these  matters  are  little  to  be  depended  upon,  tbece 
were  sown  in  European  Russia,  in  tbe  latter  part  of  ItM, 
20,349,149  cbetwerto  winter  com  (rye  and  wheat) ;  and 
in  the  following  spring.  a0398,04€chetweru  sprfaifrcen ; 
the  return  to  the  former  being,  at  an  average,  4|  far  1, 
and  that  of  tbe  latter  nearly  4  for  I.    But.  in  the  best 
districts,  wherever  the  land  is  moderately  well 
vated,  the  produce  is  much  greater ;  and  is, 
wise  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  favoured 
Cora  in  Russia  Is  very  frequently  klln-drled  Id  tbe : 
before  it  is  either  stacked  or  thrashed.    Flax  and  bea« 
are  very  extensively  cultivated ;   and,  besides  whst  a 
made  use  of  at  home,  are  very  largely  exported.    Pota- 
toes succeed  almost  everywhere ;  and  this,  also,  is  the 
case  with  hops.    Tobacco  Is  confined  to  th«  S.  provs., 
where  it  is  an  important  artide.    It  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, to  the  creidit  of  the  government,  that  it  has  lat- 
terly been  exerting  Itself  in  the  moat  efficient  nsaiuMr 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.    ProCessorah^  ef 
agriculture  have  been  established  In  the  dlflbreat  uni- 
versities i  and  an  institution  to  which  a  model  fkrm  is 
attached  has  bem  established  near  Mohilew  fcr 
eating  180  pupils,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  act 
managers  of  large  estates. 

Horses  are  very  abundant  In  Russia.  Speaking 
rally,  they  are  coarse  and  lil  shaped,  but  Wanly  an^ 
tive.  In  the  southern  provinces,  however,  whence  the 
cavalry  horses  are  brought,  the  breed  is  very  superier. 
The  khans  or  cheiks  of  the  nomadic  tribes  oocaaiaoaBy 
possess  as  many  as  10,000  horses. 

M.  Storch  states  that  there  is  no  country  in  Bvepe 
whwe  so  many  cattle  are  reared  as  in  Russia,  and  dods 
where  they  are  taken  so  little  care  of.  {TaUmmdtla 
Ruufet  ii.  156.)  Exdusive  of  the  numerous  herds, 
which  constitute  a  principal  part  o(  the  wealUi  of  the 
pastoral  aod  mmiadic  tribes,  every  peasant  has  a  fiw 
bead,  and  even  the  beggar  has  a  cow  or  a  goat !  Tbe  or- 
dinary Russian  ox  is  small,  lean,  and  bony  ;  bat  those  ef 
the  Ukraine.  Podolla,  Volhynia,  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces, are  large  and  of  a  very  fine  breed.  Many  thoo- 
sand  head  are  annuall  v  sent  Arom  the  Ukraine  to  Pstars- 
burg  and  other  Russian  towns,  and  also  to  SUeala  aod 
Ciermany.  Tallow  is  at  present,  and  has  been  Ibr  some 
years,  the  most  important  article  of  export  fhmi  Russia: 
the  increase  of  the  exports  of  this  article  firom  Odsssa 
within  these  few  years  has  been  quite  extraordlDary. 
The  wool  of  the  common  Russian  sheep  is  hard  anl 
coarse ;  but  latterly  considerable  effiirts  have  been  smde 
to  tanprove  the  breed  by  importing  fine  wooUcd  sheep 
from  Germany ;  and  wool,  notwithstanding  ttie  tnciesns 
of  Csctories  at  home,  is  becoming  an  Important  article  of 
export.  Thus,  during  the  period  fhim  1814  to  1894,  the 
annual  average  export  of  wool  amounted  to  only  1 ,9n,80 
lbs.,  whereas,  in  1838,  it  amounted  to  very  near  ltJ0O0!jm 
lbs.  valued  at  55S,O0OI.  Hogs  aro  everywhere  •'■mttny 
and,  in  the  northern  provinces  especially,  Ikimlsh  a  prin- 
dpal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  while  tlieir  bristlst 
are  an  artide  of  export.    Goats  are  also  abundant. 

The  rearing  and  management  of  bees  Is  more  attended 
to  In  Ruasia  uwn  In  any  other  Buropean  coqnuy,  and  K 
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KUSSIA. 


Account  of  tb«  Quantltl**  of  the  principal  Artklet  of 
RuuUn  Produce  and  Manufacture  imported  Into  the 
United  Kingdom  6*0111  Ruttia  in  1849. 


AttkUm* 

Qmui. 
iitiaL 

Attidci. 

Qoaa- 
Uttaa. 

Briatlaa     -       -  Iba. 
Wbwl      •       -V** 
Barley       -       •    - 
Oala  -       .       •    — 
Hta  -       -       -    - 
Vlaz  and  tow    •  ewlt. 
Hemp,  nndr«Mcd  ~ 
Hides  unUniMd    — 
Tallow     -       -     -^ 
Tar  •       •       -last* 
^beavH  w«ol     .  11m. 

)(,I4I,505 

593,81% 

47,5*0 

S39,3«8 

3.000 

1,358,^34 

636,938 

11.967 

974,614 

5,764,539 

13,077 

Plain  Ifaacn       •  val. 
Hbubarb  •      •  Ika. 
Flax  wed,  and 

lliuecd  -      -buh. 
RapvMcd        -   — 
Calf,  &c  aUBl 

untanoed       -cwta. 
DaaUfbauaia  •  loads 
Iron  ...  torn 
AiIms-             -ewia. 

13,077 
3,854,504 

nw,*86 

11.967 

S14,974 

3,773 

9,905 

Water  Commmi^eations.  — The  great  road  from  Pe. 
teriburg  to  Motcov  is  jiutly  said  by  Lord  Londonderry  to 
be  a  most  magnificent  public  work.  It  it  nearly  600  m.  in 
length,  quite  lerel,  about  double  the  width  of  the  Great 
North  Road  in  England,  and  la  macadamiaed  throu^oot, 
and  kept  along  the  whole  line  in  the  moat  perfect  repair. 
TVwr,  1.  H4.)  But,  with  the  exception  or  this  and  of  a 
fnr  other  principal  lines,  there  is  a  great  want  of  good 
loads  in  Russia.  This,  however,  is  productiTe  of  less  in- 
eoovenieoce  than  mia^t  be  expected,  from  the  circum- 
atance  of  the  fk-ost  rendering  the  worst  roads  fit  for  sledge 
trayelling  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  year ;  and  from 
the  number  of  narlgable  rivers  and  the  extension  that 
has  been  given  to  their  navigation  by  the  construction 
of  numerous  canals.  By  these  means  a  water  commo- 
nioation  has  been  effected  between  the  great  navigable 
river  the  W(4ga,  which  has  its  emboudiure  in  the  Cas- 
pan  Sea,  and  PeterslMirg  and  Archangel :  the  Wolga 
has  also  been  united  with  the  Don,  which  falls  into  the 
aea  of  AxoiT.  The  Pripet,  an  aflluent  of  the  Dniepr, 
Which  CsUs  Into  the  Blaca  Sea,  haa  been  connected  with 
the  Bug,  an  aiBuent  of  the  Vistula,  while  the  latter  haa 
been  connected  with  the  Niemen. 

Few  countries,  in  Ud^  Iwve  so  extensive  a  command 
of  internal  navigation.  Goods  put  on  board  in  Peters- 
burg may  be  conveyed  to  Astrakhan,  a  distance  of  above 
1,400  m.,  or  to  any  port  on  U>e  Caspian,  and  vice  versa, 
without  once  being  landed.  The  iron  and  ftirs  of  Siberia 
and  the  teas  of  Chfaia  are  received  at  Petersburg  in  the 
fame  way ;  but  owing  to  the  mat  distance  of  theee 
eountries,  and  the  short  period  of  the  year  durUig  which 
the  rivers  and  canals  are  navigable,  they  lometiroes  take 
three  years  in  their  transit  i  uunense  quantities  of  goods 
are  conveyed  during  winter  upon  tlie  ice  in  sledges, 
to  tlie  diAsrent  ports,  and  to  tlie  nearest  prietame,  or 
plaees  in  the  interior,  where  bariu  are  built  tot  river  or 
canal  navteatioa.  They  are  put  on  board  in  anticipation 
of  the  perfod  of  sailing,  that  the  liarks  may  be  re«dy  to 
talw  advantage  of  the  liigh  water,  by  floating  down 
with  the  current  as  soon  as  the  snow  and  ice  liegbi 
to  mek.  The  cargoea  carried  up  tl>e  river  into  the 
Interior  during  summer  are  prindpally  convqred  to 
their  ultimata  destinatioos  by  U>e  sledge  roads  during 
winter.  The  conveyance  by  the  latter  is  generally 
the  most  expeditious ;  and  it,  as  well  as  tlie  internal 
conveyance  by  water,  Is  performed  at  a  very  moderate 
expense. 

The  barks  that  come  from  the  interior  are  mostlvof  a 
very  rude  oonstmctioo,  flat-bottomed,  and  seldom  draw- 
tog  more  tlaan  SO  or  80  inches  water.  When  they  arrive 
at  their  destination,  tliey  are  sold  or  broken  up  %ot  fire- 
wood. Thoae  tliat  leave  the  ports  for  the  interior  are  of 
a  simerior  description,  and  are  comparatively  fisw  in 
number ;  tlM  commodities  imported  t>eljig,  at  an  average, 
of  mudi  greater  value,  rriatively  to  tlieir  bulk  and  wef^t, 
than  those  that  are  exported. 

As  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  the  inland  navi- 
gation of  the  empire,  we  may  mention  tliat.  In  1839,  no 
fewer  than  46,860  boats  and  17.460  rafts  arrived  from  the 
Interior  at  the  diflbrent  great  ports  and  emporiums  of 
the  Russian  empire,  the  goods  so  oonveyed  behig  worth 
^,921,780  roubles.  Of  these,  28,842  boaU  and  784  rafts, 
value  I96,974JXM  roobles,  arrived  at  Petersburg;  1,862 
boau  and  1.286  rafts,  valoe  16.281,600,  at  Ar<&angel ; 
14K»6  boats  and  1,878  rafts,  value  82,417,878,  at  Riga,  and 
toon. 

Aeooonts  in  Russia  are  kept  in  rooUes  and  kopeks : 
but  tlM  rouble  is  of  two  kinds,  very  dillbrent  in  value. 

J  he  silver  rouble  is  worth  from  8*.  2rf.  to  nearly  A$, 
ngl.,  varying  according  to  the  distance  flrom  the  capital 
The  |>aper  rouble,  worth  about  lOif.  Engl.,  and  usually 
•oosidered  equivalent  to  a  franc,  it  the  basis  of  all  mer- 
cantile calculations,  and  is  divided  into  100  kopeks.  The 
kopek,  worth  conseouently  about  a  centime.  Is  a  copper 
com.  The  only  gold  coin  Is  the  deml-imperiai,  value 
about  20  fr.  Since  1828,  platioa  coins,  worth  about  I/, 
aterling,  have  been  struck  ;  but  they  are  not  vet  of  any 

{practical  importance.    The  Russian  lb.  is  rather  larger 
ban  the  avolrdapois  lb.  {  the  last «  13*8  quarters}  the , , 


dkr/iMTf,  the  measnre  for  corn,  =  8*78  Bng.badMls;  fba 
deciathUt  land  measure  «  about  2*7  acrea  ;  the  vent  of 


104*6  to  a  Oeog.  degree  m  1.167  yards,  1 
about  equivalent  to  2  Bug.  miles. 
NaHve  and  Foreigm  MerckamU^  ^ — Brary 

oarrying  on  trade  must  be  a  burgher,  and  have  Ms 

registered  in  the  burgfaer*s  book  t  he  tbot  aoqolres  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  trade.  All  wnoae  naaea  are  in  the 
burner's  books  are  either  townsoMU  who  have  property 
within  the  city,  or  members  of  a  guild.  These  are  three 
guilds.  Those  belonging  to  the  first  report 
to  possess  from  10,008  to  50,000  roubles : 
low  foreign  trade,  are  not  liable  to  coi 
ment,  and  may  drive  about  the  etty  in  a  < 
by  two  horses.  Those  belonging  to  ttie 
dedare  themselves  possessed  of  fttrai  8,000  to  MtjBOS 
roubles :  they  are  confined  to  inland  trade.  A  capital  of 
from  1,000  to  6,000  roubles  entitles  its  owner  to  admiMlaa 
into  the  third  guild,  which  comprises  shopkeepers  and 
petty  dealers.    The  rates  paid  by  the  members  of 


guilds  amount  to  If  per  cent,  upon  their  declared  capital, 
tiie  statement  of  wluch  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  every  Ib. 
dividual.  Burghers  are  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the  ara^, 
but  mav  proride  substitutes,  or  pay  a  fine.  The  gmate^ 
or  foreign  merchants  who  enrol  themselves  In  tM  ci^, 
registol-  on  account  of  their  commercial  aflUrs,  ei^oy 
privileges  nearly  similar  to  those  ec^oyed  bj  die  mem- 
bers of  the  first  guild. 

None  but  native  Russians  are  allowed  to  engage  in  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country  $  and  hence  a  fbrelner, 
who  Imports  goods  into  Russia,  must  s^  them  to  Ras- 
slans  only,  and  at  the  port  where  ther  arrive.  A  fisw 
foreigners,  indeed,  settled  in  Russia,  and  having  connec- 
tions with  the  natives,  trade  with  the  interior :  but  It  Is 
contrary  to  law,  and  tihe  goods  are  liable  to  be  aalaed.  fas 
1836,  the  merchants  of  the  three  guilds  amounted.  In  all* 
to  128,854  individuals. 

The  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  aaoatly 
foreigners,  of  whom  the  English  are  fSbm  prlndnal.  Iw 
peculiar  privileges  formerir  enjoyed  b^  the  latter  are 
now  nearly  obsolete,  and  their  rqpbts,  in  common  wMi 
those  of  other  foreigners,  are  merely  thoae  of  gweti. 
The  English  flMiory  at  Petersburg  is,  at  preaeot,  ttttle 
else  than  a  society  formed  of  some  of  the  principal  En- 
glish merdiants,  several  of  whom,  however,  do  not 
belong  to  It :  its  power  extends  to  little  else  than  the 
management  of  cortain  Amds  under  its  control. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  in  Russia,  goods,  tiw 
produce  of  the  country,  are  frequently  paid  in  advance ; 
and  foreign  goods  are  most  commonly  s<rid  upon  credit. 
From  the  month  of  November  to  the  shipping  season  ia 
May,  the  Russians  who  trade  in  fiax,  hemp,  tallow, 
bristles.  Iron,  &c,  either  come  themselves  to  Petersboif 
or  Riga,  or  employ  agente  to  sell  thefer  goods  to  towba- 
ers,  to  be  delivered,  according  to  agreement.  In  Mw, 
June.  July,  or  August.  The  pavments  are  made  aeoon- 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sellers  and  buyers ; 
sometimes  the  buyer  pays  the  whole  amount,  in  the 
winter  mouths,  for  the  goods  which  are  to  be  deUtesed 
in  the  summer  or  autumn ;  and  sometimes  he  pays  a 

Esrt  on  concluding  the  contract,  and  the  residao  on  da- 
very  of  the  goods.  The  manuftctnr»«  and  rtaalni  hs 
linen  nsuallr  come  to  Petersburg  In  March,  and  sell 
their  goods  ror  ready  money. 

Foreign  goods  were  formerly  almost  entirely  sold  at  a 
twelvemooih's  credit,  and  some  at  a  still  longer 


but  of  late  years  s^sral  articlea.  as  coAe  and  sugar,  are 
sold  (or  reauy  money:  still,  however,  the  great  balk  of 
foreign  goods  for  the  supply  of  the  interior  is  sold  on 
credit.  Most  of  the  Ruadans  who  buy  goods  on  credH 
of  foreigners,  for  the  use  of  the  interior,  have  no  other 
connection  or  trade  with  Petersburg  than  merely  coming 


there  once  or  twice  a  vear  to  make  purchaaes ;  whkhw- 
having  accomplished,  they  set  off  with  the  goDda,  Md 
tlie  foreigner  neither  sees  nor  hears  of  them  again  tfll 
the  bills  become  due.  It  is  obvious,  fkom  this  stsrsmsnf, 
that  experience  and  sagadtv  are  nowhtfe  more  re- 

Siulsito  in  a  merchant  than  here.  He  has  nothing,  in 
act,  but  hit  own  knowledge  of  the  native  dealers  to 
depend  upon ;  and  It  Is  highly  credltaMe  to  the  Rusaiaas, 
that  foreigners  do  not  hesitate  to  trust  them  with  im- 
mense sums  on  such  guaranty; 

Qo9emmeni.~~  In  Russia  all  power  fsnanatea  from  the 
sovereign,  whose  authority  is  uncontrolled,  except  by 
the  respect  he  mav  yield  to  established  customs,  to  the 
privileges  of  certain  classes,  and  the  prejudices  of  tlie 
people  The  will  of  the  monarch  has  no  legal  Itmlu, 
to  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  absolute.  The  act  of  elee> 
tion  of  1618.  which  confierred  the  crown  on  the  house  of 
RomanoC  recognises  the  milimlted  power  of  the  sove- 
relan.  The  empress  Catherine  and  the  emperor  Alex- 
andiBr  laboured  to  give  order,  simplicity,  and  regularly 
to  the  administration,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  sy^em,  so 
tliat  it  might  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  caprices 
of  the  sovereign.  Alexander,  indeed,  proclaimed  in  1811 
that  the  law  was#in  Russia  superior  to  the  aoverdgn, 
and  gave  to  the  teoate  the  right  of  renonatiatlnf  acaiml 


HUSSI^ 


mjMkak(u  m  lapvUl  decree  i<  ca)M)t]wy  tiioagfat 

cuntnrr  tbercto.  This,  no  doubt,  leeing  the  way  lo 

which  tUMOAte  ii  compMed,  it «  verr  feeble  chedi  on  the 

deipotic  power  o(  Um  emperor.    But  it  may  well  be 

douMed,  wbetbtr,  in  the  actual  ilate  of  Rusaia,  the  pre« 

Mot  forn  of  forentmcDt  be  not  better  adapted  to  ita 

wanti  Uua  an;  that  could  be  nd»titiited  in  lu  stead.    It 

h  lufldeotlr  dsar,  at  wdl  Arom  general  prlndplea  aa 

fixHD  what  bai  actually  occurred,  that  Russian  princes 

cannot  nfeiy  follow  a  course  of  conduct  geoerally  dls* 

liked  bjr  Um  natioa.   On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 

extent  and  unity  of  the  sorerHgn  power  is  the   best 

•ecuri^  for  the  promss  of  dTilisatloo,  and  for  the  fan- 

provfOMnt  and  wdi-bdng  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  latter  being,  for  the  most  part,  slares,  without  pro< 

pert/,  faitelligence,  or  Influence,  would  be  tTrannlsed 

orer  to  an  incomparabljr  greater  extent  than  at  present, 

bad  tbe  aoMei  anjr  ihare  In  the  government,  or  were 

thej  able  to  control  Its  proceetUngs.    What  Poland 

was  Ruaaia  wonld  be,  were  the   nobUlty  or  superior 

claisea  participating  in  the  sovereign  power.    But  the 

interests  of  tbe  autocrat  and  those  of  the  mass  of  the 

people  are  gensrallj  idendcid.    Under  his  protecting 

tgU  driliaatioD  is  daily  extending,  and  a  dass  of  free 

abouren  is  gradually  growing  up.    The  emperor  Is 

iTraid  of  tbe  noUei,  not  a  few  of  wnom  are  supposed  to 

«  Uoctored  with  liberal  opinbns ;  but  he  has  nothing  to 

ear  from  their  ilaves.    Hence  the  despotic  power  of  the 

9nner  over  tbe  latter  bas  oeen  materially  reduced ;  very 

reat  cfaantea  for  tbe  better  have  been  made  In  the  oon- 

ition  of  me  peasantry  on  the  crown  esutes ;  and  tbe 

iremment  bas  gone  steadily  on,  with  quite  as  much 

iplditjr  as  drcmnstances  would  warrant,  endeavouring 

'  improve  and  advance  the  servile  portion,  that  is,  the 

eat  mass,  of  Its  subjects,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  Uielr 

timate  amandpatlon.    An  enUgfatened  despotism  is.  In 

;t,  tbe  most  suitable  government  for  such  a  country  as 

usia.   A  representative  eoostitutioo  would  merely  put 

ditioBal  power  Into  the  lumds  of  a  comparatively  small 

as,  and  would  be  as  little  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such 

ountiy  as  ao  absolute  goreroment  would  be  to  Bog^ 

d. 

The  mooareh  Is  tke  central  point  of  the  administra- 
1 :  Ma  dedsloos  are  law.  Every  thing  emanates  fkom 
I  in  the  first  Instance,  and  every  thing  is  referred  to 
I  in  tbe  last.  Tbe  labour  b*  has  to  undergo  is  great, 
requires  Incessant  activity. 

be  public  bustaiess  Is  transited,  under  the  emperor, 
llfftrent  boards*  councils,  or  colleges,  which  have 
I  separate,  but  sometimes  not  easily  distinguished 
tions.  The  ImperM  CommcU  of  the  Bmpercr  was 
t>nshed,  on  Its  present  footing,  in  1810.  It  consists 
precident,  and  an  Indefinite  number  of  members,  of 
n  the  mioJstera  always  make  a  part.  It  is  divided 
the  five  departments  of  legisladim,  war,  dvU  and 
iooa  afiUrs,  finance,  and  the  aflhlrs  of  Poumd ;  and 
he  superintendence  of  all  matters  connected  with 
itemal  admlniatratioo  of  tbe  empire.    Tbe  second 


re,  or  senate,  was  founded  by  reter  the  Great  fan 
usd  Is  reckoned  tbe  most  important  body  In  the  state, 
varkraa  fUoctioos,  partly  or  a  deliberative  and  partly 

executive  character,  set  forth  in  a  ukase  of  90tn 
80S.  It  la  the  high  court  ofjusticefor  the  empire,  and 
Am  all  the  Inferior  tribunals.  The  members  are 
ated  by  the  emperor ;  at  present  their  number  is 

100,  and  each  recdves  a  salary  of  7,000  roubles  a 

Tbe  aeruite  la  divided  into  dght  committees  or 
la,  of  which  flvo  dt  at  Petersburg,  and  three  at 
w.  Bach  eonamittee  Is  authorised  to  decide  in  the 
sort  upoti  certain  descriptions  of  cases,  brought 
Immediately  before  It,  or  by  appeal  from  the  la. 
MMirta.  lu  «  few  cases,  however,  parties  dlssatls- 
th  Ita  dedalooa  may  petltioo  the  emperor.  The 
s  are  moetly  povons  (rf'high  rank,  or  who  fill  high 

;  bat  a  lawyer  of  eminence  prcddes  over  each 
leot,  wbo  repreaents  the  emperor,  and  without 
ignature  Ita  dacisfops  would  have  no  force.  In 
saMw,   or  general  meeting  of  the  sections,   the 

of  Jnatlce  takaa  the  chair,  aa  hl^  procurator  for 
sty.  Bealdea  ita  superintendence  over  the  court 
be  annate  examines  into  the  state  of  the  public 
and  expendltare,  and  has  power  to  inquire  Into 
•oaea,  to  ^;>polnC  toagreatvarle^of  oOces.aad 
reiponatrancea  to  the  emperor.  Monthly  reports 
•ceedlnn  are  published  in  tbe  gaaette* 
ird  c»>lle0e  eondsfs  of  the  Baiy  Spnodk  and  to  it 
teed  tbe_auperiiiteodenee  of  the  religious  aflklrs 
ipdre. 

the  claarch 

line,  and  bar*  no  force  till  tt»proved  by  hhn. 
irtb  college  oonaisU  of  the  Commtttve qf  MimJH 
hom  tbero  are  deven,  vis.  the  ministers  of  the 
taouseliokl,  of  war,  itaumoe.  Justice,  interior, 
Btruetloia,  ianperlal  domains,  post-oOce,  roads 
'■  bcdldinm,  suid  tbe  vice-chancdior  and  comp- 
lerml.  The  ministers  have  frequently  ool- 
)o   aappljr  their  place  when  they  ace  dther 


»  auperiotendenee  of  the  religious  aflklrs 

It  la  composed  of  tbe  prlndpal  digni- 

arch.     All  Its  decisions  run  in  the  em- 


sick  or  i^isene. 
emperor,  or  with 
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They  eoamaolcale  directly  with  tfie 
.»<r««"f  ».  w.M.  his  CkamceiUrie parUetaient  in  whose 
hands  an  the  executive  authority  is  centred. 

The  local  admlnistratloi)  dllbrs  in  different  provinces ; 
govemniMit  having  dways  allowed  conquered  or  wa* 
nexed  countries  to  preserve  thdr  owm  laws  and  InsM. 
tntions,  except  In  so  Car  as  they  were  hostile  to  the 
generd  constitution  of  the  em|Mre.  Finland,  for  ex 
ample,  has  aspedd  form  of  government;  and  tbe  prevs. 
wrested  frtnn  Sweden  by  Peter  the  Great,  Coorlaad, 
and  those  formerly  bdonging  to  Poland,  have  peculiar 
institutiona  and  privUcfas,  wUcfa,  bowever,  have  huteriy 
been  much  modtfled.  But,  despite  these  exceptions,  the 
form  of  the  provindd  government  la,  notwlthdandfaig, 
suflldeatly  uniform. 

The  empire  is  divided  Into  nneral  governments,  or 
vtce-roydlles,  governments,  and  districts.  There  are,  at 
present,  14  of  the  first,  40  or  51  of  the  second,  and  above 
MO  of  the  last.  There  are  dso,  as  dreadv  atated,  ex« 
tenalve  districts  which,  ftmn  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  or 
otherwise,  are  not «  ganiaed  into  regular  governmental 
which  are  cdled  prwffnces,  or  oAtaate.  The  vioerays,  or 
generd>gevemors,  are  the  representatives  of  the  em« 
peror;  and  as  sodi  eoasmand  the  forces,  and  have  the 
supreane  control  and  direction  of  all  afldrs,  whether 
dvil  or  military.  All  the  ftmctlonaries  within  their 
Jurisdiction  are  subordinate  to,  and  nuke  thdr  reports  to 
them.  They  sanction  or  suspend  the  Judgments  of  the 
eourta,  ftc  A  dvU  governor,  representing  tlie  generd 
governor,  assisted  by  a  council  or  regency,  to  wUck  all 
measures  must  be  submitted,  is  established  in  ea^%o* 
vemment  or  province.  In  case  of  dissent,  the  oi^fion 
of  the  governor  Is  provlaiondly  adopted  till  the  pleasure 
of  the  emperor  with  respect  to  the  matter  be  asonrtdoed. 
A  vice-governor  Is  amKMnted  to  fill  tbe  {rfaee  of  tbe  dvil* 
governor  when  the  latter  is  absent  or  unwdl.  There  are 
also,  in  every  government,  a  council  of  finance  under 
the  presidency  of  the  vice-governor,  who  manage  the 
crown  estates,  and  superintend  the  collection  of  the  re* 
venue;  a  coUege  of  generd  provision,  which  has  the 
direction  and  Inspection  of  all  charitable  foundations, 
prisons,  workhouses,  schools  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
poor,  Ac. ;  and  a  college  of  medicine,  which  attends  to 
dl  matters  connected  with  the  public  bedth,  ^ipolnts  dla- 
trict  physicians,  inspects  pharmacopeiaSjAc.  Tbe  dis« 
tricts  nave  each  thdr  locdnmetlonarles.  The  towns  have 
a  municipd  bodv,  elected  ono»  every  three  years  by  the 
dlflteredl  classes  into  which  the  free  pop.  Is  mvided.  And 
each  town  has,  dso,  according  to  its  importuace,  a  com* 
mandant  or  bdliff,  appointed  bv  tbe  crown,  who  has 
charge  of  the  police,  of  the  public  buildings  and  maga* 
sines,  and  who  exeoutes  sentences,  pursues  criminda, 
Ac 

The  Russian  Jodicid  system  Is  complicated,  and  not 
easily  understood,  except  by  natives.  There  are  dvil 
and  erlmlnd  eourta  In  every  drcle;  and  a  supreme 
court  of  Justice,  divided  Into  dvil  and  crimind  sections, 
is  eddriished  in  every  government  Cases  decided  in 
the  inferior  courts  nuqr  be  ^)peded  to  it.  Its  sentence 
to  find  In  all  erlmlnd  cases,  and  in  dl  dvil  nwttert 
relating  to  sums  under  800  rouUes.  Those  involving 
property  to  a  greater  amount  mqr  be  carried  before  tbe 
senate. 

It  Is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  despoti* 
cd  nature  of  the  government,  dl  tbe  provindd  tribunals 
consist  partlv  of  elective  frmctlooarles.  Thus,  the  su- 
perior court  ror  a  drcle  consists  of  a  Judge  and  secretaur, 
and  of  two  assessors  chosen  annudly  by  the  nobles,  and 
two  by  the  peasanta :  and  the  superior  court  of  Justice 
for  a  government,  which  is  divided  into  a  dvil  and  a  cri* 
mind  chamber,  consisU  of  a  presfalent,  secretary,  and  4 
assessors  for  each  chamber,  f  of  the  assessors  being 
cbosMi  by  the  nobility,  and  S  by  the  burghers.  It  is,  in 
foct,  a  principle  In  Russia,  that  a  portion  of  the  Judges 
In  every  court  should  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the 
party  whose  interests  are  under  discussion,  and  be  elected 
for  tnat  purpose  by  his  compeers.  In  the  case  of  the  no- 
bili^r  and  burghers,  this  is  a  most  valuable  privilege  t 
but  in  the  case  of  the  peasantry,  who  stand  most  In  neea 
of  protection,  this  privilege  U  quite  Illusory ;  thdr  sla- 
very and  ignorance  making  them  utterly  incapable  of 
profiting  by  it. 

Previously  to  tbe  relcn  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II, 
the  Judges,  p«rticnlany  in  the  Inferior  courts,  were 
wretchedly  pdd.  That  princess  Increased  their  salaries  i 
but  tbeyare  still  for  too  low.  And  sednc  that  the  Judges 
are  removdrte  at  deasure,  and  owe  their  dtuation  to 
Ikvour  rattier  than  to  merit,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
greatest  abuses  continue  flo  exist  in  tbe  administratioo  of 
^tloe.  The  proceedings  are  dilatory  faa  the  extreme. 
The  prohibition  against  taking  fees  from  suitors  to  rarely 
complied  with ;  and  in  most  tribunato  it  to  affirmed,  that 
If  Justice  cannot  be  dtogether  defeated,  it  may  at  least  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  by  dint  of  money.  These  abuses 
have,  however,  been.  In  part,  at  least,  obviated  by  the  pub- 
lication, between  1896  and  1833,  bv  the  LegisUtive  Coni- 
mlsaioD,  <A  an  extandva  digest  {flwod  ZaJamoWt  **Body 
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of  Iaw  *0  of  all  the  Ivvt  Umo  In  i>rot  rdaftiTeto  the  rlghtf 
of  dtiseni  and  the  admlnistratifm  of  public  Juitice.  TbU 
publicado&  ha*  sraatly  ilmplUlad  the  law ;  and  It  Is  of 
?ait  ImportaDce  from  fts  being,  as  It  were,  a  charter  of 
rights  whtdi  mav  be  appealed  to  on  all  Aitnre  occasions, 
and  whidi  It  will  be  Tery  dUBcolt  for  anj  succeeding 
•orerelgn  to  abridge.  But  It  woald,  notwithstanding,  be 
idle  to  expect  any  very  matorlal  hnproTement  In  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice,  until  the  Judges  be 
better  trained,  selected,  and  paid ;  and  till  the  Influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  of  m  comparatively  flree  preu, 
neither  of  whkh  has  at  present  any  existence  In  Russia. 
bo  brought  to  bear  on  the  administration  of  Justice,  and 
of  publk  allklrs  generally.  The  latter.  In  fact.  Is  the 
only  security  against  abuse  on  which  any  reliance  can 
safely  be  lAaced.  Whererer  Judges  are  exempted  from 
the  control  of  public  opinion,  and  the  animadversion  of 
the  press,  they  are  most  commonly  the  obsequious  In- 
struments  of  government,  and  seldom  scruple  to  commit 
injustice  when  they  believe  It  will  be  aoce|Aable  to  their 
•uwniors. 

There  Is  hi  Russia,  partkidarly  In  the  great  towns,  a 
very  efldent  system  of  police.  The  oncers  are  em- 
powered to  discharge  various  fonctlons  besides  those 
which  come  more  peculiarly  within  their  province; 
such  as  the  dedslon  of  diflbreooes  between  masters  and 
servants,  &c.  Crime  Is  not  flreouent  In  Russia;  and 
property  Is  as  wflU  protected  In  It  as  In  any  other 
country.  Houses  bdng  generally  built  of  wood,  fires  In 
great  towns  are  ^>t  to  oe  very  destructive;  and  the 
most  eflbctual  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  their  oc- 
currence. All  strangers  arrlvlngln  Russia  must  produce 
their  passports  at  the  police  offloe,  and  notify  their  ar- 
rival in  the  public  papers. 

FmmMinenti.  .—Capital  punishments  are  rare  In  Rus- 
sia, treason  being  the  only  crime  visited  with  death.  In 
cases  of  murder,  fire  raising,  and  other  capital  oflfences, 
the  criminal,  after  receiving  a  certain  number  of  lashes 
from  the  knout  (a  heavr  thong  whip),  under  the  Inflic- 
tion of  which  ho  sometimes  expires.  Is  condemned  for 
life  to  forced  labour  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  This  part  of 
the  Iwislatlon  of  Russia  has  been  the  theme  of  much, 
though,  as  It  appears  to  us,  of  little  deserved  eulogy. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Coxe,  that  the  fear  of  death  Is  to 
most  men  the  most  eflldent  check  on  the  commission  of 
crime ;  and  though  it  were  conceded  that  Russian  ma- 
leflsctors  undergo  a  much  severer  punishment,  still,  as 
people  generally  know  nothing  of  it,  it  makes  no  Impres- 
sion on  th«n,  and  has  little  or  no  Influence  In  deterring 
others  ^k^  committing  similar  oflbnces.  (See  Cmv's 
Travels  in  Rmt$ia^  Src.  fil.  116.)  The  nostrils  of  crimi- 
nals  used  also  to  be  sUt,  and  their  fece  branded  with  a 
red'hot  iron  previously  to  their  banishment  to  Siberia ; 
but  this  needless  aggravation  of  punishment  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

Torture  was  formerly  universal  in  Russia,  and  was  in- 
flicted at  the  discretion  of  the  superior  Justices  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  by  whom,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  power  was  often  shameftillv  abused.  Russia  is  In- 
debted to  the  Empress  Catherine  for  the  abolition  of 
this  atrocious  nractlee.  And  it  Is  a  singular  fact,  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  so  fond  of  re- 
commending Immediate  changes,  that  the  prejudice  of 
the  Russians,  in  renrd  to  the  neceuity  of  torture,  was 
so  deeply  rooted  that  Catherine  had  to  proceed  with 
groat  caution  in  bringing  about  Its  abolition,  which  was 
eflbcted  rather  by  Indirect  than  by  direct  means.  iOftt, 
matrnpra,) 

According  to  an  offldal  return  there  were,  on  the  1st 
of  Jan^  18W,  97,181  criminals  in  Siberia,  of  whom  83,S64 
were  females.  Of  the  convicts,  about  10,000  are  con- 
demned to  forced  labour  in  the  mines,  and  otherwise ; 
the  others  being  mostlv  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
greatest  criminals,  or  (according  to  thelnterpretatlon  of 
too  Russian  government),  those  sent  thither  for  political 
oflbnces,  are  mostly  confined  in  N.E.  Sberia.  the  cli- 
mate of  which  is  especially  severe.  The  desertions 
•mount  to  about  S,000  a  year. 

DiviHom  qf  ike  People  into  C^^stes. ^The  peonle  of 
Russia  are  divided  Into  four  classes,  vlt.  I.  noues,  3. 
clergy,  t.  burghers,  merchants,  and  other  (krmers,  and 
4.  the  peasants,  or  sUves. 

1 .  Nobles Previously  to  the  reIgn  of  Peter  the  Great, 

the  Russian  nobility  consisted  principally  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  petty  princes  of  the  country,  or  of  l<Mrds 
possessed  of  vast  estates.  They  were  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
aoMlon  of  all  situations  of  trust  and  emolument,  to  which 
they  succeeded  according  to  their  rank.  Peter,  who  early 
saw  the  disadvantage  of  this  state  of  thtags,  and  the  ne- 
cessl^  of  undermlnrog  the  fatfloence  of  the  nobles,  most 
of  whom  were  violently  opposed  to  his  prqlects  for  the 
regeperation  of  the  comitry,  had  recourse.  In  ftiftherance 
of  his  plans,  to  the  sdicme  of  creating  a  new  order  of 
BobUlty.  In  this  view  he  divided  all  the  dvll  and  mlU- 
tary  ftmctlooartea  In  the  service  of  the  state  Into  14 
classes,  enacting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  8  highest 
rlaaaes  should  coniv  on  tha  individuala  in  tham  the  dia- 


tloctloo  Of  hereditary  nobility  i  that  soao  of  tlm 
classes  should  confer  the  distinction  of  peisijtial 
or  of  nobUitt  for  life ;  and  that  tboae  eoroUed  la 
others  should  be  deemed  aentlemen,  or  Mns  miet, 
modifleatlons  were  made  m  this  arrangemoit  by  the  em- 
press Catherhie  II. :  bat  It  Is  still  malntainwi  nearly  as 
it  was  contrived  by  reter  the  Great. 

The  creation  or  a  new  noblUty  founded  on  asetlt,  er 
on  services  rendered  to  the  state,  was,  no  doobt.  a  ss^ 
terlal  Improvement  at  the  time.  By  illustrating  may 
new  families.  It  has  served  to  lessen  the  influence  of  ths 
old  nobility,  and  to  liberalise  the  order,  at  the  samo  lime 
that  It  has  opened  a  prospect  to  all  enterprising 
viduals  of  rising  to  the  highest  dignities.  On  tbo 
however.  It  would  seem  that  the  system  haivtng 
Its  purpose,  might  now  be  advantageonsly  aban 
**  En  grottissant:*  says  M.  Schnittler,  ^d  TMs*.  k 
corps  ae  la  wofctessg,  ne  nuit-4lma$  d  cette  tiutitmiwm  pimt 
€tre  nicessairei  tt  en  depoutilani U  Hen  iiai detsmics 
qu'il  a  des  diopens  disUngmis,  n*€0baUi^  pmo  la  esn. 
sidiration  doniU  strait  Jtule  et  mtile  d'ewUmrtr  laeimm 
laborieuse  t  S^enlevaiHI  pas  d  Jautais  atu  arts  et  d 
FiftdMStrie  des  kommes  aqtaolest  qui  aaraiemt  eominkmi 
d  leurs  swcrte,  s'Us  n*a»a^nt  pas  au  d  somiemr  sa» 
r6le  nouveau,  et  qu*ils  ne  era^$tisseni  de  dinnger  i  am 
rang  amqael  des  longs  ^rts  et  les  trmoemu  de  lean 
phres  les  ont  et^fln  itevies^  en  se  Uorant  4  des  occapo 
tkms  qu'on  regarde  eomme  tptmrOresf  (Siatistiqme  tJf- 
udrale,  p.  9*4  J  ^ 

According  to  the  ofBcial  accounts,  the  order  of  the 
noblllhr  comprised.  In  1836, 691 3U  indivktamls,  of  whom 
538,160  eujojiwd  hereditarvand  the  others  personal  digni* 
ties.  In  Russia,  properly  so  called,  the  nobles  are  not 
numerous ;  but  they  abound  In  PodiriUa,  Volbynia,  and 
other  provinces  acquired  flrom  Poland,  and  especially  la 
Poland  Itself,  which,  hi  1887,  had  »S,4a0  nobles !  Few. 
however,  of  the  latter  possess  estates,  and  many  of  thcas 
are  In  a  very  destitute  condition.  InthePoUstai 
and  in  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Bsthonia,  none  U>» 
can  inherit  landed  properly ;  but  this  Is  not  the  l 
Russia  Proper,  though,  with  the  exoeptioo  of  the  ( 
estates,  they  are,  in  fact,  almost  the  sole  proprietera. 
The  titles  of  prince,  count,  and  baron  have  soperseded 
those  formerly  In  use.  In  the  government  of  Tula,  tbcte 
are  said  to  be  more  than  100  families  having  the  dlgnHy 
of  prince.  All  the  members  of  noble  fiunlllea  are  noUe 
and  have  the  same  title  as  the  head  of  the  fkmUy.  On 
the  death  of  a  noble  person,  his  estate  Is  divided,  ac 
cordina  to  a  fixed  scale,  (see  onlr,  p.  610.).  SBioog 
his  children  of  both  sexes.  NoMes  are  exempted  fkom 
all  personal  charges,  and  Arom  the  obligation  to  serve 
in  tne  armv,  but  they  are  obliged  to  ftamisb  recruits 
according  to  the  number  of  toeir  vassals.  MoUes 
are  also  exempted  fhmi  corporeal  punishment ;  have 
leave  to  distil  all  the  spirits  required  for  the  oonamnption 
of  their  establishments ;  may  engage  in  manufiMtures  or 
trade ;  have  a  right  to  all  the  minerals  on  their  estates. 
&c.  Precedence  is  determined,  fai  Russia,  by  mHitary 
rank ;  and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a  noMemin 
not  enrolled  In  the  army,  or  occuOTlng  some  situation 
fflving  miUtary  rank.  (Sdbttfafer,  Essai  fusse  SiaHsqm, 
4c^j>.  IIS.,  Ac.) 

The  propertv  of  a  noble  who  has  been  condemned  is 
not  confiscnted  by  the  state,  but  goes  to  his  ftmQy.  The 
nobles  also  elect  various  local  magistrates,  assessors, 
Ac.,  and  deliberate  at  their  meetings  on  various  maCtan 
connected  with  the  local  administration.  There  Is  also 
in  every  government  a  committee  of  nobles  to  watdi 
over  the  uterests  of  the  body,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
establishments  that  belong  to  it ;  and  every  circle  has  a 
committee  of  nobles  who  manage  the  estates  and  afWra 
of  nobles  who  are  under  age.  These  privllegea,  whicb 
are  obviously  of  considerable  linportance,  were  embodied 
and  set  forth  In  a  ukase  In  1761 ;  and  another  ukase  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  prohibits  all  government 
tlonaries  trom  Interfering  with  the  eledkm  of  the  i 
sors,  and  other  fbnctlonaries  chosen  by  the  noblesL 

It  Is  not  easy  to  form  a  fldr  estimate  of  llio  dm 
of  the  Russian  nobles.  Generally  ^masking,  tbdr 
cation  is  more  superfldal  than  soOdt  but  many 
neverthdess,  hidily  accomplished;  they  are  all  well 
acquainted  with  French,  ana  numbers  with  the  Englisli 
and  German  languagesl;  those  who  have  travdled  being 
distinguished  by  the  supjerior  polish  and  deganre  of  their 
manners.  Thev  are  unhrersulv  hospitable ;  and  asost  of 
them  afbct,  and  many  relish,  tne  society  of  literary  men 
and  artists.  That  they  are  more  sensual,  more  given  to 
ostentatious  display,  and  less  distinguished  Iqr  a  gentle- 
manly  bearing  towards  thdr  infieeiors,  than  the  hi^^er 
classes  in  England  or  France,  is,  no  doubt,  trae.  Bat 
the  representations  of  thdr  manners  and  conduct,  given 
by  Clarke,  Lyall,  and  other  travdiers,  of  thdr  caste,  are, 
notwithstamfing,  mere  vulgar  caricatnrea,  which  though 
thfy  may,  perhaps,  apply  n>  n  few  individuals,  are  ge- 
neraUy  quite  as  wide  of  the  troth  as  IL  Pillat*SM«oimts  of 
our  fiUr  countrywomen.  Considering,  Indeed,  that  the 
Rmsian  nobUilv.  have  no  •««*<•*»**>  ■m>m»i««»i  trrnwialinii 
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The  dreM  of  the  pciasint  coeii^tt  of  a  king  coerte 
drugget  coat,  ftuiened  by  a  belt  round  the  waist,  but  in 
winter  they  wear  a  sheep-skio  wHh  the  woollv  tide  in* 
wards,  'ni^  trowMTt  are  of  coarse  linen  ;  instead  of 
•tocklngs,  woollen  or  flannel  doth  is  wrapped  round  the 
legs,  and  boots  or  shoes  of  matted  linden  bark  are  fre- 
quently substituted  for  those  of  leather.  The  neck, 
even  m  winter,  is  bare*,  and  the  head  Is  covered  by  a 

raked  round  hat  or  cap.  (  yogtige  de  dewt  FramQoU  dam 
Nord  de  r Europe^  torn.  iv.  n.  828.) 

The  Russian  peasant  considers  himself  well  fed  if  be 
have  rye-bread,  which  is  the  staple  article  of  food 
throu^out  the  empire,  and  sour  cabbage  soup,  with  a 
lump  of  fiit,  or  bogsMard,  boiled  in  it,  by  way  of  relish. 
He  uses  butchers*  meat  on  holidays,  and  at  other  timet 
eggs,  salt-flsh,  bacon,  lard,  and  mushrooms,  which,  at 
the  proper  season,  are  extremely  abijndant,  onions,  &c. 
His  -fkvourlte  dish  is  a  hodge-podge  of  salt  or  tiresh 
meat,  gnMts,  and  rye-flour,  highly  seasoned  with  onions 
and  garlic.  Salted  cucumbers  are  a  constant  dish  at  the 
peasant's  table  all  the  year  round.  These  and  salted 
cabbages  form  an  important  article  of  national  com- 
merce. They  are  brought  in  large  rats  from  the  southern 
provinces,  where  the  climate  favours  their  production, 
to  Moscow,  Petersburg,  and  other  large  towns,  and  here 
they  are  constantly  on  sale  in  the jpubUc  markets.  The 
preparation.  In  autumn,  of  a  sufBcient  supply  of  these 
pldded  vegetables  forming,  in  every  family,  an  ImporU 
Mt  part  of  domestic  economy.  This  dependence  of  the 
Russian  peasant  on  vegetable  diet  is,  no  doubt,  a  con> 
sequence  of  the  extraordlnanr  number  of  fasts  and  ikst* 
days,  of  which  he  is  a  carenil  observer,  and  which  are 
multiplied  to  such  an  absurd  extreme,  that  it  is  said 
there  are  only  from  60  to  70  days  in  the  year  on  which 
it  is  permitted  to  use  butchers'  meat.  Qsum,  a  fermented 
liquor,  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  rye  or  barley, 
meal,  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  peasant.  But  be 
Is  also  very  fond  of  mead,  and  still  more  so  of  com 
iMrandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors.  The  consumption 
of  the  latter  is  Immense,  exceedhig  80,000,000  gallons  a 
year,  and  fbmtshing  annually  a  large  revenue  to  go- 
Temment.  The  use  of  tea  is  becoming  more  and  more 
extended.  A  substitute  for  it,  called  tzbitxen,  consist- 
ing of  herbs,  honey,  ftc.  boiled  together,  is  also  exten- 
sively used  by  the  peasantry. 

The  peasants  are  exceedingly  superstitious.  A  vessa 
of  holy  water  hangs  fnm  the  celling  of  every  room, 
and  a  lamp  lighted  on  particular  occasions.  Bverv 
house  Is  provided  with  a  sacred  corner,  supplied  with 
one  or  more  picnires  of  their  tutelary  saints,  coarsely 
daubed  on  wood,  frequently  resemblmg  rather  a  Caf- 
muc  idol  than  a  human  head ;  but  sometimes  they  are 
of  a  better  quality,  and  neatly  framed  :  to  thMe  they  pay 
the  highest  marks  of  veneration.  All  the  members  of 
the  fiunlly,  the  moment  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
before  they  retire  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  never  omit 
their  adoration  to  the  ssints:  they  cross  tbemsdves 
during  several  minutes,  upon  the  sides  and  forehead, 
bow  very  low,  and  sometimes  even  prostrate  tbems^ves 
«n  the  ground.  Every  person,  also,  on  entering  the 
room,  pays  his  obeisance  to  these  objects  of  worship  pre- 
viously to  his  addressing  himself  to  the  family. 

The  Russian  peasantry  have  the  vices  Incident  to  their 
situation.  With  a  great  capacity  of  endurance,  and  the 
most  extraordinary  talent  for  Instruction,  they  have  but 
little  active  visour  or  steadiness  of  purpose.  In  accost- 
ing a  person  of  consequence,  or  from  whom  they  expect 
any  favour  or  advantage,  they  prostrate  themselves, 
touch  the  ground  with  their  hands,  and  kiss  the  fringe 
of  his  garments.  Their  Insecure  position  makei  them 
anxious  to  enjoy  the  present  moment ;  and  their  roas- 
ters being  obliged  to  provide  for  their  support  when  they 
become  old  and  inflrm,  they  have  iltUe  motive  to  provi- 
dence or  forethought.  When  they  accumulate  money, 
they  most  frequently  bury  it  In  the  ground ;  a  practice 
common  to  all  countries  where  property  is  Insecure. 

The  peasantry  belonging  to  the  richer  nobles  are,  speak- 
ing generally,  in  all  respects,  much  better  off  than  those 
who  belong  to  the  class  of  poor  and  petty  nobles ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  peasants,  the  number  of  the  latter 
Is  rapidly  Increashig  bv  the  subdivision  of  estates  In 
every  successive  generaUon,  and  the  constant  augment- 
ation of  the  nobility,  from  the  influx  into  Its  ranks  of 
Individuals  in,  the  civil  and  military  service.  In  1839, 
however,  the  evil  resulting  to  the  peasantry  fh>m  this 
state  of  things  was  partially  obviated  by  restricting  the 
right  to  pur<5hase  slaves  to  nobles  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  property. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Russiims,  of  all  ranks,  to  marry  their 
ditldren  very  early,  even  before  the  age  of  puberty.  Though 
restrained  Vf  Peter  and  Catherine  II.,  this  custom  of 
early  nuurriage  still  prevails,  and  is  said  to  be  firauffht 
with  many  pernicious  consequences.    A  ukase  issued  in 

*  Thk,  aeeoadlng  to  Um  intdllgait  mlhar  of  th«  rqfage  it  ittix 
Frmm^U,  la  a  dacMvt  crifrtqD  bgr  vMdi  to  dtatingobh  Um  Kemtiaf 


1801,   ^rohiblU   priesU  from  solemnixing  marriage*, 
unless  the  man  be  18  and  the  woman  16  years  old. 

The  use  of  the  vapour  bath  is  universal  in  \  Russia, 
not  being  reckoned  a  luxury  but  a  necessary ;  and  pobbe 
baths  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thry 
are  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry,  at  least,  otice  a  week. 
Though  the  baths  are  highly  heated,  the  bather*  not 
unfrequentlv  run  out  and  in  summer  plunge  into  cold 
water,  or,  ir  It  be  winter,  roll  themselves  in  the  saow  J 
This  siidden  alternation  of  temperature  is  not  foond  to 
be  injurious  to  health.    But,  uotwithstanding  the  fre- 

Sient  use  of  the  bath,  the  boors  are  very  deficit  la 


eauliness.   (See  Cose,  5th  ed.  i.  S6B.  i  ScknilxUr, 
d'une  SlatiMU'que  Q^iraU^  passim. ;    Vovmiie  de  i 
Frangais  am  Nord  de  PEurope,  iv.  818-^33 ;    Ptrnker- 
ton'*  Bmuia,  pp.  69—80,  &c  ;  Foreign  Cimtmmmicmtiom$ 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  p.  330,  &c.) 

^ni^.  — The  military  power  of  Russia  having  been 
ridiculously  exaggerated  by  some,  and  as  ridi^loas^ 
depreciated  by  others,  deserves  to  be  inquired  into  wita 
some  attention.  The  Strelitses,  the  first  regularly  or- 
ganised corps  of  infantry  in  the  Russian  service,  seems 
to  have  had  their  origin  about  the  middle  of  tbe  16th 
century ;  >nd  continued,  till  their  suppression  by  Peter 
the  Great,  to  constitute  the  principal  strength  of  tbe 
army.  They  rajoyed  various  privileges;  were  aiw^s 
about  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and,  by  tlieir  liceA- 
tiousness  and  insubordination,  as  well  as  bravery,  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Praetorian  bands  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Janissaries  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Tbeabolitisa 
of  this  formidable  corps,  and  the  reconstruction  of  tfae 
army  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  more  avS- 
lised  countries  of  Europe,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  services  rendered  by  Peter  tlie  Great.  At  Us 
death,  the  r^ular  armv  amounted  to  about  1 10,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  imperisJ  guard ;  and  the  success  whidi 
attended  his  contest  with  the  Swedes  showed  that  this 
army  was  a  match  for  the  best  troops  that  could  then  be 
opposed  to  IL 

Under  Catherine  II.,  tbe  army  was  greatly  angmeaicd 
and  Improved.  This  able  and  ambitious  princess  aag- 
menteathe  pay  of  the  troops  and  officers,  sind  gave  tlicm 
a  new,  more  commodious,  and  ti^ant  uniform  thai 
that  formerly  in  use.  She  formed  the  Cossacks  into  a 
light  cavalry,  which,  after  being  suooessfuUy  opposed  ta 
the  Spahls  of  the  Turks,  has  since  distinguished  itself  la 
the  great  contests  of  more  modem  tinws.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  regular  army 
amounted  to  about  350,000  men ;  and  little  was  wanting 
to  place  it  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  surroonding  powers, 
save  the  better  organisation  of  the  oommissariiS  depart- 
ment, and  the  chowe  oi  betto'  educated  and  more  skiUtal 
native  ofBcers. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  emperors  Alexander  and  Nl> 
cholas  that  the  Russian  army  Is  Indebted  for  tbe  mors 
efBdent  organisation,  discipline,  and  power  by  whkk  k 
b  now  distinguished.  The  momentous  strugi^es  in  which 
the  former  was  engaged  called  forth  all  the  militaiy  re- 
sources of  the  empire  (  many  abuses  were  reciified,  snd 
improvements  introduced;  and  the  armies  of  Alexander 
were  at  length  enabled  to  contend  successf^y  with  those 
of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  Under  tbe  present 
emperor,  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  the  amy 
have  been  still  further  improved  ;  and  it  is,  at  present,  la 
a  comparatively  high  state  of  effldencv. 

The  Russian  army  has  been  newly  organised,  by  a 
nkase  of  the  9th  August,  1835.  Down  to  that  period, 
two  large  armies  were  maintained ;  but  those  were  then 
consolidated,  and  the  staff  of  one  of  them  reduced. 
army  is  now  divided  Into  six  eorm  d'armi  of  in&ntry,  t 
corps  into  three  divisions,  each  division  into  two  brigs 
each  brigade  into  two  regiments,  and  each  reghnent  into 
six  battalions  of  1,000  men  eadi ;  four  battalions  take  the 
field,  and  two  remain  as  a  reserve ;  so  tliat  each  regi- 
ment, in  fact.  Is  4,000  strong,  and  each  eorpt  €mwi 
48,000  strong.  To  each  of  these  six  c«»ps  there  is 
attached  one  division  of  light  horse,  in  two  brigades 
(Hussars  and  Huhlans)oftwo  regiments  each.  Baai  re- 
giment of  horse  consists  of  nfaae  squadrons  of  160  horses 
each,  eight  of  which  take  the  field,  and  one  remains  as  a 
reserve ;  so  that  a  regiment  in  the  field  has  1380,  and  a 
division  5,130  horses.  Besides  this,  each  corps  has  a  divi- 
sion of  artillery  united  to  it,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
with  four  batteries  each  of  eight  gons.and  one  brigade  of 
horse  artillery,  one  reserved  battery,  one  park  of  artillery, 
and  three  sapper  battalions,  together  6,000  men.  Ihus 
a  complete  ewrpe  d'artni  Is  60,000  men  strong,  witii  190 
pieces  of  artillery ;  and  the  whole  active  army  860,000 
men,  and  730  pieces  of  artillery.  Then  comes  the  corps 
of  guards,  in  three  divisions  oflnfimtry,  three  divisions  of 
cavalry,  and  one  dirision  of  artillery,  vrith  130  guns :  then 
the  grenadier  corps,  equal  in  strength  to  an  inantry 
corps ;  both  together  114,000  men,  and  340  gnns.  Thers 
are  two  reserved  corps  of  cavalry,  each  of  two  divlsioas 
(  Hnhlans  and  Cuirsssiers),  each  division  of  two  br^mdas 
of  two  regiments  each,  with  two  brigades  of  horse  artil- 
lery, and  a'dragoon  corps  In  two  brigades  at  two  ri«l- 
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nentt  Mcli,iixl  one  brigade  of  bont  vtUWrj :  altDf«tlMr 

tJiii  cirilry  corpi  oonitoff  of  30,000  neo  and  borwt. 

Floalljr,  there  are  two  tod«p<ndottt  corptfmrmt^  oftbc 

CutcaMM  and  SiberUu  Um  flnt  equtf  In  •trragth  to  a 

irholeoonM.tbelatter  tobalf  a  ooe;  to  that  tboentlro 

itrengUi  of  the  malar  arnij  In  tlno  of  p— ce  anxNmta  to 

aM.OODmen  t  which,  at  prMent.  It  «nial  to  one  per  cent. 

of  the  popoUtloo,  u  th«  Atlattca,  and  particalartj  thoee 

tribei  who  wnre  aa  Irrofiilar  troops,  are  Dot  hiclnded  to 

thii  account.  (5app-  to  the  Comtrsaiioiu  lAgicom  9f 

Gqenwerty  Bii|l.  triuu.  p.  198.) 

But  excluiiTe  of  the  aoove.  the  troops  not  of  tiie  Itiie, 
or  thoae  forming  the  Irregular  amf,  cooatitute  a  Terr 
formidable  force.  Therconslflt,  Itt,  of  apwarda  of  80,000 
men  in  garriaoa  in  dllfcreot  parta  of  the  Intm-lor,  and 
alont  the  frontier ;  9d,  of  abore  100,000  reCerana,  moatlf 
empTojred  for  the  lame  porpoee ;  and  M,  of  the  Inegolar 
Couack  caTalrjr.  and  the  cokmtsed  rCMrhnenta. 

The  really  eflMlre  force  of  the  Koaelan  armj  maf, 
therefore,  be  reckoned  at  about  600,000  anen  t  bat  from 
tbii  rariooi  dedoctiooa  moat  bie  made.  Two  oat  of  the 
lix  battalioDi  of , the  dlflTerent  reglroenta  are  almoat  al- 
r^x*  abaent,  conitltuting,  in  feet,  dfpdU^  being  employed 

0  public  works,  in  the  conrejrance  and  training  of  re* 
raits,  Ac.  It  is  betiered,  too,  that  the  forcea  actuallj 
nbodied  rareljr  come  up  to  the  retuma :  the  offlcera 
eing  drif  en,  by  the  inadequacy  of  their  aUowancea,  to 
dd  to  their  means  of  subsistence  by  keeping  up  Tacandes 

1  the  ranks.  And  if,  In  addition  to  these  varloua  cauaes 
t  deduction,  we  bear  in  mind  that  Russia  muat  always, 
I  the  errnt  of  her  being  engaged  hi  forelen  war,  keep  a 
Tge  amount  of  forcea  at  home  to  [guard  the  frontiers, 
id  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Poland  and  other  dia- 
fected  prorlnces.  It  will  be  seen  that,  at  preaent,  she 
3uld  hare  considerable  dUBculty  in  marching  900,000, 
cren  1X0,000  men  acroes  the  frontier.  When  Napoleoo 

raded  Russia  in  1812,  the  entire  force  brought  to  oppose 
n  scarcely  exceeded  900,000  men.  During  the  last  war 
th  Turkey,  the  Invading  armv  did  not  exceed  110,000. 
ETcn  if  the  troops  really  at  the  disposal  of  goremment 
■responded  with  those  In  the  olBdal  returns,  Ruaaia 
uld  And  great  difficulty  in  sending  large  amies  into 
tant  countries,  and  maintaining  them  when  there, 
r  finances  are  Cur  from  being  in  a  flourishing  state ; 
I  owing  to  the  abuses  that  prejail  bi  her  comnalaaarlat 
artment,  a  great  expenditure  la  incurred  at  the  aaroe 
e  that  the  troops  are  often  rery  iU-prorlded  with  the 
(t  JndispensaUe  necessaries. 

X  home,  howerer,  Russia  Is  all  bat  InTulnerable. 
)  severity  of  the  climate  renders  it  next  to  Impossible 
in  invaoing  army  to  maintain  any  permanent  footing 
le  country ;  whilst  the  nature  of  the  ground,  without 
Is,  and  intersected  with  forests,  rivers,  and  marshes, 
»ses  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  an  lo- 
ng force,  and  still  more  to  Its  retreat.  Even  thoush 
krmy  of  Napoleon  had  not  had  to  contend  whh  the 
irs  of  an  unusually  early  winter,  the  result  of  his  ex- 
ion  could  not  have  been  materially  dUfcrent.  He 
I  not  possibly  have  maintained  hlmaelf  daring  the 
;r  at  Moscow.  Sooner  or  later  he  must  have  re- 
Ml ;  and  a  retreat  through  such  a  country,  and  hi 
Dce  of  a  powerful  enemy,  ready  to  take  every  oppor- 
f  of  attacainff,  could  not  fall  to  be  most  disMtrous. 
e  troops  of  the  Imperial  Guard  are  a  very  fine  body 
•n.  uenerally  the  Russian  soldiers  are,  in  respect 
iilj  vigour,  inferior,  perbus,  to  those  of  England, 
have  no  enthusiasm ;  and  In  respect  of  actiritT 
itelligcnce,  are  venr  (kr  below  those  of  Rnglano, 
e,  and  PruAsla.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
KMseaa,  lo  the  greatest  perfection,  the  two  first 
cs  ot  a  soldier ;  the  most  unfilnching  courage,  and 
ost  Inaplicit  obedience.  Subjected  nrom  mrth  to 
cr  whose  will  is  their  law,  the  habit  of  prompt  and 
to  obedience  becomes,  as  It  were,  a  part  of  them- 
Regardless  of  dangiers  or  difllcultles,  they  will 
t  whaterer  they  are  ordered  ;  and  will  accomplish 
the  moat  undaunted  resolution  and  perseverance 
»ct.  Thej  also  endure,  wiihout  a  murmur,  the 
t  hsirdahlpa  and  prlvatlona,  and  aupport  them- 
in  altuationa  where  others  would  starve.  The 
s,  Daachkira,  and  other  Irregular  cavalry,  are 
;rul  troops*  and  are  well  calculated  either  to  fan- 
Tictory  or  to  cover  a  retreat.  Contrary  to  what 
ave  been  expected,  the  artillery  is  the  department 
1  tiie  Ruaaiaus  have  made  the  greatest  advances ; 
said  to  be  in  excess  as  compared  vrlth  the  other 
lona  of  force.  Were  the  officers  as  Intelligent 
ful  aa  the  soldiers  are  brave  and  docile,  the  Rus- 
iy  would  be  most  formidable.  But  this  is  far 
dig  the  caae.  Latterly,  however,  great  eflbrta 
•n  made  to  Improve  the  education  or  the  ofllcera, 
luaivo  of  the  establishments  for  that  purpose 
Hi  l>oloWy  a  military  academy  wai  opened  at 
rg  in  I83!2,  where  officers  not  above  the  decree 
1  are  iiiatructed  in  military  service ;  and  in  1837 
for  'fro  CAdeta  for  the  artillery  and  engineers  was 
t  \%''orouescb.    The  pay  of  the  officers,  though 


stninlstnUytow,  has  been  teereased;  and  the  present 
emperor  lias  endeavoared  to  axeite  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  to  make  the  service  popalar.  1^  Instl- 
tatinf  grand  military  spectacles.  Some  of  tbeee  have 
beenonaginnticscale.  At  the  grand  military  and  reli- 
gkNis  festival  in  oommemoratloa  of  the  battle  of  Bo- 
rodmo,  in  1839,  no  fewer  than  190,000  troops  were 
present  I  Marshal  Mamont  has  spoken  In  high  terms 
of  the  efflcleacy  and  discipline  of  tne  Russian  forces  he 
reviewed  In  the  S.  provlnoes  In  1834. 

ReermUing.'—Tiw  army  Is  recruited  ttixa  the  dassee 
of  peasants  and  artisans,  every  Indivldaal  bekm|riag  to 
tliem  being  liable  to  compulsoryservlee,  provided  he  be 
of  the  proper  age  and  stature.  The  levies  are  ordinarily 
in  the  proportion  of  1  or  1  to  every  600  males ;  but  dur- 
ing war  the  proportion  Is  at  least  as  9  or  S  to  ftOO,  and 
soasetiaies  as  much  as  4  or  even  5  to  aoo.  This  last 
proportkm,  however,  of  that  of  5  to  000  males,  may  be 
taken  as  the  mtuimmin  levy,  and  is  rarely  exceeded. 
The  number  of  recruits  to  be  fonrished  by  tne  empire  in 
general,  and  by  each  district  In  particular,  Is  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  preceding  census.  The 
nobles  nominate  such  of  their  serfs  as  they  please  to 
complete  their  quotas,  the  only  conditions  being  that 
they  should  have  a  good  constitution,  and  be  of  the  re- 
qaisite  size,  and  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  40  years 
of  age ;  and,  as  kUe,  ilUdlsposed  tndirlduals  are  sure  to 
be  nominated  In  prefierence  for  recruits,  those  who  are 
averse  from  the  service  endeavour  to  disting^h  them 
selves  by  industry  and  good  conduct.  The  minimum 
standard  height  for  inikntry  Is  not  less  than  1  mdtre 
IM  mllttmdtres ;  and  for  cavalry,  1  m^e  660 millimetres. 
The  recruits  are  first  sent  to  the  recruiting  esUblish- 
ments,  and  thence  forwarded  to  the  corps  to  which  they 
are  MSigned.  Nobles,  magistrates,  clergymen,  and  stu- 
dents are  exempted  from  the  service.  Merchants  and 
traders  enrollea  In  the  difiHvnt  guilds  are  also  ex- 
empted ;  the  levies  famished  by  the  CossadLS  are  regu- 
lated by  particular  treaties;  and  many  half  savage 
tribes  are  excused,  partly  on  account  of  their  dhnlnutlve 
sise,  and  partly  because  of  their  great  aversion  to  a 
mllltarr  life.  Generally,  It  is  found  that  a  levy  of  9  on 
every  flOO  males  produces  a  supply  of  about  90,000  or 
100,000  men.  Substitutes  are  allowed,  and  may  be 
effected  by  mutual  consent,  provided  the  noble  be  In- 
formed, and  do  not  oppose  it. 

A  ukase  of  the  8  (15)  Sept.  1897  fixes  the  period  of 
service  at  90  years  in  the  imperial  guard,  and  99  In  the 
other  corps.  Every  individual,  with  his  family.  If  he 
have  one,  necomes  free  the  moment  he  Is  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  In  case  of  deswtlon,  he  Is  again 
enslaved ;  but  desertion  Is  exceeding  rare  in  Russia. 

The  guard  Is  recruited  from  the  grenadiers;  the 
latter  from  the  Infentry  of  the  line  and  Ught  chasseurs. 

FromoHon. — After  two  years'  senrloe  a  soldier  may 
become  awA-oOcer.  The  sub-officer  who  has  served 
twelve  years  obtains  of  right  the  rank  of  sub-Ueotenant 
or  ensign. 

Children  of  soldiers  are  educated  at  puUlo  military 
schools,  or  at  schools  belonging  to  the  regiment ;  those 
who  pass  their  examination  with  credit  become  sub- 
officers.  There  are  at  Petersburg  achoola  for  pages, 
engineers,  officers  of  artillery,  sub-officers  of  the  guiurd, 
ftc. ;  the  rank  of  ensign  being  given  to  pages  who  have 
gone  through  a  certain  course,  and  to  gentlemen  cadets 
who  have  been  two  years  In  the  service.  But  the  prin- 
dpal  establishment  Ibr  the  education  of  officers  Is  that 
or  the  Corp$  des  Cadet*  at  Petersburg,  finmded  In  1731. 
It  has  about  700  pupils,  the  sons  of  noble  parenta,  that  la, 
of  those  who  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  captain  In  the 
dvil  or  mllitarr  service.  The  pupils  are  divided  Into 
five  classes,  ana  on  leaving  school  become  ensigns  In 
regiments  of  the  line.  This  school  has  materially  con- 
tributed to  difRise  Information  among  the  inferior  no- 
bility, and  to  supply  the  army  with  able  officers.  There 
are  also  schools  for  cadets  at  Moscow,  Woronesch,  Po- 
lotsk, Tula,  Tamboff,  and  other  towns.  The  pupils 
leave  after  a  fixed  time,  and  are  ranked  as  ensigns. 

During  peace  promotion  depends  upon  seniority,  from 
the  rank  o«  ensign  to  that  of  colonel :  during  war  it  Is 
determined  indllferently,  by  gallantry,  selection,  and 
seniority. 

Pajf,  ^c  — The  Russian  armr  Is  supported  at  very 
little  expense.  Bxdusive  of  their  pay,  the  higher  class 
of  officers  receive  considerable  allowances,  as  mess- 
money,  ftc. ;  and  they  generally  contrive  to  eke  out  their 
emoluments  In  various  Indirect  ways.  The  pay  of  the 
subalterns  is  the  most  Inadequate;  and  It  Is  hardly 
possible  for  anr  one  to  senre  as  a  subaltern  In  the 
cavalry,  especially  In  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  unless  ho 
have  private  resources.  Officers  are  allowed,  acoordfaig 
to  their  rank,  one  or  more  servants  (dntfadUfts),  main, 
talned  by  government,  but  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
thdr  masters.  They  are  taken  frmn  among  the  recruits, 
the  least  suitable  for  active  service.  The  pay  of  a  com- 
mon Russian  soldier  does  not  exceed  9&s.  a  year  1  and 
nrioat  deductions  aro  made  even  from  this  miserable 
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^ttanoe.  He  gets  s  new  tmlfonn  etnA  year;  and  it 
allowed.  In  addition,  8  barr^  of  flour,  24  lbs.  of  salt,  and 
a  certain  ouancity  of  rye  or  oatmeal.  On  (He  days  the 
•oldiers  oi  the  guard  reoeiTe  a  certain  allowance  of 
tnitchers'  meat,  out  this  it  rery  rar^y  tatted  by  their 
fellowa.  At  home  the  toldier  it  paid  in  paper ;  but  when 
he  crottet  the  frontier  he  it  paid  in  tilver  roublet ;  and 
at  <me  of  the  Utter  it  eqniralent  to  four  of  the  former, 
hit  pay,  when  abroad,  it,  of  courte,  augmented  in  the 
tame  proportion.  Thit  may,  perhapt,  have  been  partlj 
Intended  at  a  ttimulut  to  the  Midler  to  undertake 
oflbntiTe  operationt ;  but,  betldet  haTing  thit  effect,  it 
wat  abtolutely  necettary,  to  enable  htm  to  tubtitt 
among  foreigners  without  robbing.  The  cavalry  horses 
are  very  good  {  and,  fodder  being  very  cheap,  they  are 
well  kept. 

Soldiers  leaving  the  army  on  the  expiration  of  their 
compultory  service  are  entitled  to  a  small  pension ;  and 
those  who  have  been  maimed  or  wounded  are  received 
and  supported  in  some  of  the  hospitab  established  in 
that  view  in  dlAsrent  parts  of  the  country.  Soldlert 
who  continue  in  the  army  after  their  term  of  compultory 
aervice  bat  expired  acquire  teveral  advantages.  They 
receive,  exclusive  of  the  retiring  pension  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  double  pay ;  and  after  five  years'  voluntary 
service  they  are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  equal  to 
three  times  their  original  fbll  pay. 
,  The  inadequate  paj  of  the  ofBcert  ^and  men  is  the 

Sand  evil  In  relation  to  the  Russian  army.  It  compels 
i  classes  to  resort  to  underhand  methods  of  making 
money ;  and  hence  the  jobbing  and  corruption  of  the 
first,  and  the  thievish  habits  of  the  latter.  Government 
is  plundered  in  every  possible  way:  and  while  the  army 
loses  in  strength  and  ef&dency,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  It  would  not  be  more  advantageous,  even  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  government  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  troopt,  so  as  to  raise  them  above 
the  necessity  of  indulging  in  practices  injurious  to  the 
service,  of  the  existence  of  which  it  is  well  aware,  but  at 
which,  as  matters  now  stand,  it  is  obliged  to  wink. 

Capital  punishments  are  at  all  times  rare  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  are  never  inflicted  except  during 
war.  During  peace  culprits  are  uniformly  condemned 
to  transportmon  to  Siberia,  and  to  forced  labour  in  the 
mines.  Corporeal  punishments  may  be  ordered  by  the 
commanding  officers  of  resiments,  out  they  cannot  be 
carried  beyond  twen^  strokes  of  the  knout,  and  are  not 
to  be  inflicted  except  for  very  grave  offences.  Soldiers 
who  continue  in  the  army  after  their  full  period  of  com> 
pulsory  service  is  exhausted  cannot  be  corporeally 
punished  except  by  command  of  a  council  of  war. 

Mititarif  Colonies —  Exclusive  of  her  ordinary  forces, 
Russia  has  a  considerable  force  of  military  colonists. 
These  are  a  sort  of  agricultural  soldiers  established  fay 
a  ukase  issued  In  1818,  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of 
General  Araktchief.  The  object  was  to  create  a  military 
force  at  the  least  possible  expense,  by  engrafting  military 
service  upon  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  peasants. 
For  this  purpose  certain  districts  belonging  to  tne  crown 
were  selected  in  the  environs  of  the  lake  ilmen,  In  the 
government  of  Novgorod,  and  in  some  of  the  southern 
governments,  the  territory  of  which  was  distributed 
among  the  peasantry,  at  the  rate  of  about  16  deciaUnes, 
or  45  acres  of  arable  land  to  each  head  of  a  family,  vil- 
lages on  an  Improved  and  uniform  plan  being  at  the 
same  time  erected  for  thdr  accommodstion.  The  stock 
and  implements  necessary  for  the  culti^itlon  of  this  land 
are  furnished  to  the  coioniit  by  the  crown,  uid  he  it 
charged  with  Itt  cultivation,  with  contributing  to  the 
common  magasine  of  the  village,  keeping  up  the  roadt, 
&c. ;  the  turplui  produce,  after  theae  outgoingt  and  the 
provition  for  hit  family  are  deducted,  bnng  at  his  dis- 
posal. A  soldier  is  assigned  to  each  colonist,  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  latter ;  but  the  soldier  is,  in  return,  obliged, 
when  not  absent  or  engaged  in  duty,  to  assbt  the  colonist 
in  the  labours  of  his  farm.  The  colonists,  as  well  as  the 
soldiery,  are  deprived  of  their  beards,  and  wear  uniform, 
every  thing  within  the  colony  being  subject  to  military 
regulation :  there  is  no  restraint  on  the  marriage  of  the 
aoidiers ;  and  their  male  children,  and  those  of  the  colo- 
nists, are  all  bred  up  to  be  soldiers.  The  girls  are  edu> 
cated  in  separate  schools ;  and,  though  there  be  no  re- 
gulation to  that  effect,  are  generally  married  to  the 
young  men  belonoing  to  the  colonies.  Exclusive  of 
the  principal  soldiers  already  alluded  to,  there  is  in 
every  cottage  a  substitute  or  supplementary  soldier, 
generally  a  son  of  the  colonist,  who  is  bound  to  tidce 
the  place  of  the  principal  soldier  In  the  event  of  hit  death 
or  ticknett,  so  that  the  regiments  distributed  among  the 
colonies  can  never  want  their  ftill  complement  of  men. 

The  ookmiet  may  contain  in  all  from  60,000  to  00,000 
troopt ;  but,  notwlthttandlng  what  Mwrshal  Mararant 
hw  stated  to  the  contrary,  the  experiment  is  now  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  ikilnre.  It  will  always.  Indeed,  be 
fbund  to  be  impossible  successfully  to  combine  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  with  the  miUtaiy  service.  Tlie  sol- 
diers get  attadied  to  their  fkrmt  and  femiliet,  and  be- 


come nnwIUlAg  to  leave  them  and  impatient  of 
restraint.  Few,  indeed,  at  all  fiunillar  with  toA  i 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  considerable  discnhiiit 
has,  at  dillbrent  times,  prevailed  among  the  coloaiea  la 
question.  A  dangerous  mutiny,  in  whidi  aeveral  offi 
lost  their  slaves,  was  not  suppressed  except  by  tke ; 
sence  of  the  emperor,  who  mtcovered  oo  this  c 
hit  usual  courage  and  decision.  Indeed,  the  _ 
opinion  is  that  the  military  colonies  will  be  gradBal^ 
abandoned. 

Nevy — Russia  has  a  very  considerable  naval  lant^ 
the  fleet  comprising  about  60  ships  of  the  line,  MfHcaies, 
10  steam  ships,  and  about  600  smaller  vessels.  &e  is 
Indebted  for  her  naval  power,  as  she  is  for  her  ascend- 
ancy by  land,  her  civilization,  and,  indeed,  every  thfaic 
else,  to  the  creative  genius  of  Peter  the  Great.  Pre- 
viously to  his  acceuion,  Russia  had  no  ses-fort,  otber 
than  Archangel,  and  did  not  possess  a  single  gun-boat. 
As  soon,  however,  as  Peter  had  acquired  a  footii^  on 
the  Baltic,  be  set  about  creating  a  navy;  and  the  better 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of  its  conttractloB,  hn 
visited  Holland,  where  he  not  only  made  himaelf  ac- 
quainted with  the  inrinciplea  of  naval  architecture,  Irat 
with  the  practical  business  of  a  ship's  carpenter,  by 
working  himself  at  thit  employment!  The  mooarcha. 
tince  Peter,  and  etpedally  Catherine  II.  and  the  pre- 
lent  emperor,  have  all  exerted  themtdvea  to  increase 
and  improve  Uie  fleet ;  and  it  it  now,  perhapa,  in  aa  high 
a  ttate  of  efficiency  at  it  it  likely  to  attiUn. 

The  truth,  however,  It,  that  though  the  naval  ftaroe  of 
Ruttia  be  tuffldent  to  give  her  an  overwhelming  influ- 
ence in  the  three  inland  teat  connected  with  her  empire, 
or  in  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Catfrfan.  it  la 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  she  should  ever  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  maritime  powers  situated  on  the  ocean. 
The  Baltic,  in  fkct,  afibrds  no  proper  field  for  the  train* 
ing  and  exercise  of  a  fleet.  Besides  being  limited  in 
extent.  It  is  frosen  over  for  half  the  year ;  durii^  aO 
which  time  the  ships  have  to  be  laid  up ;  and  the 


being  on  shore,  cannot  possibly  attain  tliat  skill  in 
manship,  and  dexterity  in  manceuvring,  tliat  it  "^tyi^nl 


by  sailors  constantly  afloat.    And,  by  a  singular 

tradiction,  Instead  or  attempting  to  obviate  this  state  of 
things,  and  sending  squadrons  into  ttie  open  seas,  and 
keeping  them  afloat  all  year,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Ruasian 
service,  that  every  third  year  the  seamen,  if  so  we  m^ 
call  them,  shall  not  go  to  sea  at  all  I  Nothing,  tiaere- 
fore,  can  be  more  idle  and  unfounded,  ttian  the  state- 
ments so  flrequently  put  forth  as  to  the  danger  to  be 
appr<^ended  from  the  Increasing  navalpower  of  Russia. 
Such  dangers  are  wholly  imaginary.  The  physical  dr- 
cumstances  under  which  she  is   placed  must  alwm 

1>revent  her  from  becoming  a  great  naval  power.  She 
8  superior,  by  fiv,  to  any  other  power  on  the  Baltic,  the 
Black  Sea,  or  the  Caspian;  but  there  her  ascendancy 
naturally  stops ;  and  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  con- 
struct fleets  to  cope  with  the  maritime  powers,  properly 
so  called,  would  be  a  most  absurd  and  improvident  wasia 
of  the  national  resources. 

Russian  ships,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  last 
but  a  very  short  time,  and,  consequently,  are  very  ex- 
pensive. The  great  naval  stations  are  Cronttndt,  m  the 
Gulph  of  Finland,  and  Sevattopol,  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Education  In  Rutsia  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  There  have 
for  more  than  a  century  been  schocrfs  in  all  the  great 
towns ;  but  these  are  hat  few  in  number;  and  the  rural 
population  is  too  much  dispersed,  even  if  ft  were  not  en- 
slaved, and  tied  down  to  routine  practices,  to  allow  it  to 
reap  much  beneflt  from  country  schools.  But,  notwldi- 
standlng  the  difficulties  in  its  way,  education  Is  makhw 
progress,  and  has  be«i  much  improved  and  ei  tended 
within  the  present  century.  It  has  always  been,  and  con« 
tinues  to  be,  on  object  of  great  solicitude  with  the 
government.  A  plan  fora  nanonal  system  of  instnietioa 
wat  laid  down  in  a  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  is- 
sued in  1801;  which,  though  it  has  undergone  various 
modifications,  contains  the  outline  of  the  ^stem  that  is 
still  followed.  The  empire  is  divided  in  respect  of  edu- 
cation Into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  each  of  wlricb 
has,  or  is  intended  to  have,  a  miiverslty,  with  a  eertala 
number  of  lyceums  (at  which  the  young  men  intended 
to  fill  ciril  offices  are  mostly  instructed),  gymnasiams, 
liigh  schools  and  elementary  schools,  varying  according 
to  its  extent  and  population.  At  present  the  districts  are 
those  of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Knarkof,  Kasan,  Dorpat, 
Kiefl;  Helsfaigfors,  Odessa,  White  Russia,  tlie  Tranacaa. 
caslan  provinces,  and  SitMrla;  Imt  of  tlieseonly  the  first 
seven  have  universities.  A  curator,  or  inspector,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  district,  who  is  in  constant 
communication  with  the  minister  of  poblic  instrucdoo. 
The  subjects  and  courses  of  study,  the  examinations  to 
be  gone  through,  the  fees  to  be  paM,  ftc.  are  all  fixed  by 
government.  The  sum  placed  amraally  at  the  dinosd 
of  the  minister  of  public  instmctlon  amounts  to  above 
S  milliMis  roubles. 

The  Report  of  the  minister  of  poblfc  Instructloo  to 
the  emperor,  at  the  dose  of  ISSS,  gives  various  detaOs  as 
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are  tiie  mo«C  dlittngaishcd  of  tboM  fntended  tot  the  In- 
•tnictlon  of  noMes.  In  the  flnt  there  are  eboat  800 
•boarden,  paid  for  l^  their  parents ;  the  rett  attending  as 
day-scholars.  The  first  dess  pay  9U,  a  year,  and  the 
second  MiL    (Pinkerlon's  Rnuia^p.WS,) 

The  pedagogleal  faistitution  of  Petersborg  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valaable  in  the  empire.  It  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  education  and  training  of 
sdioolmasters.  In  1885  tt  had  45  functionaries  and  144 
pupils. 

Young  men  bekmging  to  great  families  osed  formerly 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  educated  at  home  by  foreign 
tutors,  of  whom  not  a  few  were  ignorant,  unprincipled, 
and  servile.  But  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
contributed  to  subvert  this  practice,  by  excluding  all 

Joung  men,  not  educated  at  a  public  seminary,  from  the 
igher  class  of  public  emplojrments ;  and,  as  already 
seen,  it  has  been  still  farther  discouraged  by  the  present 
emperor. 

Jtaees —  The  Russian  empire  embraces  at  present  an 
Immense  variety  of  different  races ;  but  the  ffreat  bulk  of 
the  nation,  or  the  Russians  properly  so  called,  with  the 
Poles,  and  also  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians,  belong  to  the 
great  Slavonic  family.  The  Slavonians  are  most  gene- 
raliv  supposed  to  k>e  the  descendants  of  the  SarmaUe  of 
antfqui^ ;  but,  though  probable,  this  is  hy  no  means  cer. 
tain.  At  all  events,  they  are  radically  distinct  fnna  the 
Goths,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ttom  the  Tartars  and  other 
Eastern  nations,  on  the  other.  There  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  common  opinion  that  thev  were  deno- 
minated Slavonians  from  their  being  originally  slaves. 
On  the  contrary,  when  first  known  to  histmy,  the  Slavo- 
nians were  as  fVee  as  the  Goths.  The  practice  of  slavery 
was  gradually  introduced ;  and  in  Rnsna  it  was  not  com. 
pleted  till  the  beginning  of  last  century.  ( See  Dr.  Pink- 
erton's  Rugsia^  p.  S76.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to. )  The  faidivldnals  of  Slavonic  origin  at  present  within 
the  limits  of  the  Russian  empire  are  supposed  to  amount 
-to  about  46,000,000,  being  about  three  fourths  of  the  en- 
tirepop. 

The  next  principal  race  is  that  of  the  Ouralfans  or 
Finns,  inhatMtlog  tne  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  Estbonia, 
Lapland,  and  several  olstricts  in  tne  north  of  the  empire. 
The  Finnish  population  is  believed  to  amount,  in  all,  to 
above  8.000,000  individuals.  The  Letto-Lithnanian  race, 
amounting  to  nearlyS,00O,00O,  is  principally  found  In 
Lithuania  and  the  w.  provs.  There  are,  also,  about 
2.000,000  Tartars ;  8.000,000  Georgians,  Armenians,  &c. 
The  Germans  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  may 
be  taken  at  about  450,000 ;  and  there  are.  besides,  1 ,064.000 
Jews,  with  Samoyedes,  Mongidians,  Kamchatskadales, 
Americans,  Ac 

/.of^gtMigi;.— Those  who  are  aware  of  the. various  raees 
and  the  numbers  of  diflbrent  people  included  within  the 
Russian  empire,  need  not  be  surprised  that  about  >br(^ 
distinct  languages  are  In  use,  having  attached  to  them  an 
immense  number  of  different  dialects.  The  individuals 
belonging  to  the  Slavonic  race  have  two  languages — the 
Russian  and  the  Polish,  both  derived  troxa  the  ancient 
Slavonic.  This  mother-tongue,  augmented  and  modified 
by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which  introduced  into  it 
a  numt>er  of  Greek  words,  and  by  the  dominion  of  tlie 
Tartars,  by  whom  It  was  loaded  with  Turkish  and  Mon- 
golian terms,  was  gradually  formed  Into  the  Russian. 
The  primitive  Idiom  continued,  however,  to  be  employed 
in  the  liturgy  and  the  sciences  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  when  the  Russian  gained  that  ascendancy  fai  re- 
ligion and  science  it  had  already  gained  in  conversation. 
The  extraordinary  advances  that  were  then  made  in 
civilisation  occasioned  the  introduction  of  an  Immense 
number  of  new  words.  At  length  the  language  became 
tolerably  well  fixed.  The  alphabet,  which  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  45,  has  been  reduced  to  37  letters,  some  of  them 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  others  from  the  Latin. 
Some  characters  are.'.however,  quite  unlike  those  of  any 
other  language,  and  can  hardly  be  pronounced  by  any 
save  Slavonians.  The  grammatical  forms  are  not  well 
defined,  and  the  conjufl^ons  are  exceedingly  irregular. 
Otherwise  the  language  is  rich,  sonorous,  flexible,  natu- 
ral, and  elegant.  The  variety  of  its  terminations  Is  very 
remarkable.  There  is  veir  little  patois  An  Russia;  the 
language  of  the  country  differing  but  little  from  that  of 
the  towns.  There  are,  however,  three  principal  dialects ; 
1st,  the  Oreat-Rtusiant  the  pure  or  cultivated  language 
of  the  nation,  spoken  In  Moscow,  and  all  the  central 
parts  of  European.  Russia ;  2d,  the  MtUo-Rutttan^  or 
language  of  the  S.E.  parts  of  Russia  in  Europe ;  and 
8d,  ttie  IVkHe-Rustian^  or  dialect  spoken  in  Lithuania, 
Volhynia,  ftc.  It  is  a  curious  fisct,  that  the  first  grammar 
of  the  Russian  language  appeared  at  Oxford  In  1696.  The 
best  grammar  Is  that  of  Dobrowski,  published  at  Vienna 
In  1839.  The  Russian  Academy  has  published  a  diction- 
ary of  the  language  in  6  vols.  4to.,  1806—1829. 

Literature.-'  Ruula  has  had  several  distinguished  na- 
tural philosophers  and  mathematicians,  but  they  have 
been  oilefly  foreigners  (Germans  principally)  resident  in 
thaoountry.  At  present  the  literature  of  Rusiiroccupies 


areepectableplaeetntliafcofEarop*.  The  Intioiiiietifli 
of  Christiaiilty  was  marked  by  the  growth  of  a  teste  Ut 
letters  among  the  ancient  Slavonians ;  bet  the  oaly  ra. 
mains  of  that  eariy  literatore  are  some  f^agmenu  os  cU> 
valrous  poetry,  anid  the  annab  of  the  monk  Mcetor.  The 
Tartar  invasion  arrested  the  progress  of  Uteratnre^  aei 
Russia  fell  back  Into  the  abyss  of  barttarlsm,  vhenee  skc 
did  not  begin  to  emerge  tUl  after  the  accearinn  <^  the 
house  of  Romanoff.  The  attempts  of  the  restorers  ef  li- 
terature were  at  first  confined  to  some  fieeble  ilriisasfftf 
performances :  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  and  the 
i>eginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  to  miserable  imttadeussf 
French  and  other  fordan  woHls.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
18ih  century,  however,  Lomonosoff  created,  bv  Us  p»^ 
cepts  and  his  example,  a  national  literature,  soaosan^ 
koff  carried  the  drama  to  a  high  dnree  of  peifettiu^ 
and  smce  then  a  crowd  of  writen  nave  diatiagwishM 
themselves  in  all  departments,  firoro  the  epopei^Mmra  ts 
eclogue  and  fkble ;  and  the  national  Uteratorc  ^■w'ttn^ff 
to  flourish  with  undiminished  vigour.  The  liistoty  ef 
-Russia,  by  KwramaIn,  now  in  course  of  publlcacion,  b  a 
work  of  great  merit.    Numerous  Joumala  or  periodic^ 

Eublications,  in  diilbrent  languages,  devoted  to  pt^itks, 
terature,  and  science,  appear  in  different  parts  of  Ifae 
empire ;  but  so  long  as  these  are  subjected  to  a  seven 
censorship,  and  as  the  government  looks  withJealoesTee 
anything  approaching  to  the  expression  of  a  freeopiirfsn, 
the  political  and  phUoso]4iical  works  of  W"f»ff«i  wrken 
can  be  but  little  deserving  of  attentioo.  The  first 
Russian  press  was  set  up  at  Kieff  in  1551.  Prevkmsly  ts 
1800,  there  had  not  been  printed  above  1.000  works  fa 
Russia ;  in  1807,  the  number  of  such  wc»lu  was  dKMt 
4,000;  in  1821,  they  amounted  to  13,240,  and  at  preaeat 
(1840)  to  more  than  double  this  number,  about  a  tfaM 
part  bring  translations  from  the  Frendi  and  other  forriga 
languages. 

Russia  has  some  splendid  libraries  and  unMemns.  The 
Imperial  library  at  Petersbur|  oootains  about  400,008 
vols,  and  17,000  manuscripts ;  and  the  Ronantsow  Me- 
seum  contains  a  large  collection  of  natiooal  antlqaWcs 
and  of  every  kind  of  curiosities. 

Religion — Most  religions  to  be  found  in  the  andsot 
continent  have  their  adherents  in  Russia.  The  ooort, 
however,  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  proflSess  the 
Russo-Greek  Christian  faith,  denominated  t^lts  vetattes 
the  orthodox  or  true  Catholic  faith.  Thie  pofots  la 
which  it  prindpally  diflbrs  fk-om  the  Roman  Cathettc 
fhith,  are.  its  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
its  prohibiting  the  rallbacy  of  the  dergr,  and  its  aittba- 
nsing  all  individuals  to  read  and  studv  the  SultHiues  la 
thdr  vernacular  tongue.  The  prohilution  of  c^lbecy  li 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  priest  can  perlbrm  soy 
spiritual  (Unction  before  he  is  married  ntv  after  be  be> 
comes  a  widower ;  and  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  remarry,  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  the  cessation  of  his  Itaictioos  as 
a  priest  (unless  he  be  spedallv  allowed  by  the  bishop  ta 
continue  them)  are  necessarily  Identical  I  The  priests 
may,  however,  on  tlie  death  of^  their  wives,  enter  tau>  a 
convent,  and  enj(^  the  barren  privilege  of  becoedag  ^• 
giUe  to  be  dignitaries  of  tiie  diurch.  Pictures  of  saints 
are  admitted  Into  the  Russo-Greek  churches  and 


but  all  statues,  has  rdieft,  Ac,  are  rifidlj 
There  are  several  fksts,  of  which  that  of  Easter,  whkh 
contlnnes  for  sewn  weeks,  is  the  longest  and  strktest. 
Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  native  toofne;  sod 
singing  in  churcnes  is  unaccompanied  by  any  aort 
of  Instrumental  music.  The  total  pop.  profiBSshsf  the 
Russo-Greek  faith  may  be  estimated  at  about  50.000,000. 
No  country  in  Europe  possesses  such  a  omnber  of 
fine  churches  as  Russia.  The  meanest  village  la  ge- 
nerally fyimisbed  with  a  temple  ornamented  wkh  ffli 
domes  and  spires.  These  edifices  are  neariy  all  hi  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  substantially  built  of 
brick,  plastered  and  painted  with  modi  tute,  forsoing 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  huts  or  Ixbus  of  the  peesaatiy 
by  which  thev  are  surrounded. 

There  are  in  all  Rusda  neariy  800  ca^edrals  and  aboot 
19,000  churches  attached  to  the  established  fiilth,  the 
latter  employing  about  70.000  secular  or  parochial  dere^ 
men.  There  are  also  about  550  convents,  of  whkh  iw 
are  for  men  and  70  for  women.  Adjoining  to  each  dmr^ 
or  near  it,  there  Is  always  a  kotokohtin  or  bdfiT',  cud- 
monly  of  great  hdght,  and  provided  wiUi  large  bells, 
which  are  tolled  several  times  durinr  everyservicti,  and 
on  holidays  kept  ringing  the  whole  dar.  The  Russians 
are  passionately  fond  of  the  sound  of  bells,  and  larger  and 
finer  ones  are  nowhere  to  be  found ;  every  church  has 
in  its  steeple  four  or  five  of  different  sises ;  and  in  many 
this  number  is  doubled  and  even  trebled.  {Fiitkeriomt 
Russia^.  268.,  ftc. ) 

The  Kussian  church  was  long  suNmUnate  to  that  of 
the  Eastern  empire,  its  metropolitan  bdng  nominated 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinoirie  But  after  the 
capture  of  the  latter  dtv  by  the  Turks  In  1410.  the 
Russian  clergy  appointed  tndr  own  metropolitan.  This 
practice  continued  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  declared  himsdf  the  hestd  of  the  Russo-Gresk 
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duKb,  appotodBft  ^  tbe  tame  time,  a  tjnod  for  the 
AMiuigenMnt  of  iti  aiUrl.  The  clergy  are  either  secular 
or  regular— the  former  coniUtlng  of  the  parochial 
ciergjr.  aod  tbe  Utter  of  the  higher  dignitaries,  monks, 
ftc.  The  hlerarchj  is  composf>d  of  bishops,  arch- 
blihops.  and  metropoUtans.  There  are  in  all  thirtj- 
eigbt  diocewi. 

in  Rmtii,  ai  in  most  other  oountrlea,  tbe  piety,  or 
supentJtioo  of  IndiTtdualf ,  had  conferred  great  wealth 
on  the  chardi,  particularly  on  the  monaslerlea.    Thb 
baring  occadooed  many  abuses  and  irregularltlet.  ai> 
forded  a  pretext,  of  which  Peter  the  Great  availed  him* 
•eir,  not  onljr  to  Mtppreas  various  monasteries,  but  to 
deprire  tbe  cnurdi  of  tbe  greater  part  of  lu  wealth.    In 
tbe  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  the  degradation  of  the  clergy 
wai  completed  bjr  the  approprl^on  of  the  whole  Im- 
moveable property  of  the  oiurch  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
pcoiiMU  being  auigned.  In  its  stead,  to  the  different 
functlonarlet  to  whom  it  had  belonged.    But,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  livings  in  Petersbuiv,  Moscow,  and 
other  principal  cities,  the  stipends  of  the  cler^,  even 
when  hicreased  bjr  tbe  oflbringt  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
perquisites  on  occuk»  of  births,  marriages,  fUnerals, 
&c,  are  quite  inadequate  to  provide  for  their  comfortable 
subiistence.    The  total  number  of  established  clergy,  ot 
all  ranks  and  orders,  may  be  taken  at  about  254,000 ;  and 
the  sum  allowed  as  stipends  by  government  is  so  very 
small,  that  they  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  their 
flocks.    Tbe  revenue  even  of  the  senior  metropolitan, 
tbe  bigbest  dignitary  in  the  hierarchy,  did  not  recently 
exceed  60(V.  or  700/.  a  vear ;  and  an  archimandrite,  or 
abbot,  the  elass  next  below  a  bishop,  had  not  generally 
more  than  from  AOL  to  SOL  ^  year  1  (Pmkerion's  RuMsia^ 
}..241.)    Mr.  poxe  says,  that "  besides  the  surplice  fee, 
i-hich  in  the  poorest  benefices  amounts  to  4/.  a  year,  and 
n  tbe  most  profitable  to  but  901,  they  have  only  a 
rooden  house,  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest 
mong  their  parishioners,  and  a  small  portion  of  land, 
hich  they  generally  cultivate  with  tbieir  own  hands ; 
bile  the  highest  dignity  to  which  they  can  ever  attain, 
» long  as  they  continue  married,  is  that  of  a  prototvpe 
'  a  cathedral,  whose  income  scarcely  exceeds  202.  a 
tar,"    (TravelM  in  Ruuia,  4«.  lit  143.) 
When  such  is  their  depressed  condition,  we  need  not 
>nder  at  the  low  state  of  learning  and  want  of  refine- 
»nt  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  Russian  parochial 
•rgy.  Coxe  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  in  Russia,  muiy 
the  par.  prints  were  so  miserably  ignorant  as  to  be 
able  to  r^d,  even  in  their  own  language,  the  gospel 
J  were  commissioned  to  preach  1    Bui,  though  still 
7  (ax  behind,  such  gross  ignorance  is  now  much  less 
nmon  than  formerly.     The  duties  of  the  Russian 
■gy  of  all  orders  are  very  laborious.    Dr.  Pinkerton, 
>fie  authority  is  unquestionable,  says,  that  we  find  in  tbe 
ily  circles  of  the  secular  or  pa«-ochial  dergr,  a  degree 
rulture  and  good  manners  peculiar  to  tbemselvea. 
I  descriptioa  of  clergymen  wear  long  beards,  and  form, 
ict,  like  the  priests  of  old,  a  kind  of  distinct  class,  or 
».     None  but  the  sons  of  clergymen  are  educated  for 
^urch  ;  nor  is  there  one  Instance  In  a  thousand  of 
me  belmiging  to  any  other  class  entering  tbe  ranks 
e  secular  deray.    The  regular,  or  digmfled  clergy, 
le  contrary,  tnou^  often  tbe  sons  oi  priests,  not 
•queotly  retcetre  recruits  from  among  the  nobles  uid 
-  clacaea  ;  koA.  all  the  higher  stations  in  the  church 
Due  to  be  Ailed  op  from  their  ranks.    {Pinkerton't 
'o,  p.  250.)     Orders,  and  other  marks  of  distinction 
inferred  on  tbe  Russian  dergr ;  and  at  present  a 
p  is  little  thought  of  unless  ne  be  decorated  with 
ar  and  ribtxm  of  some  order  of  knighthood. 
)  Ruaao-Greek  church  has,  flrom  an  early  period, 
a  schlama  and  diaaenters.    The  latter  are  said  to 
it  into  about  70  aecu.    Ther  are  dassed  under  tbe 
3n  denominatioD  of  ratkomiks.    The  ritual,  or 
i  of  the  Ruaalan  church  is  contained  in  twenty 
•s  folio,  in  the  Slavonic  tongue  1 
I  tne  •xceptkm  of  the  restraints  laid  on  tbe  Jews, 
'e  excluded  from  Russia  Proper,  almoat  all  reli- 
•xmj  be  fre«ljr  professed  anywhere  in  the  empire, 
mber  of  the   Russo-Greek  church  is,  however, 
(h1  to  renounce  bis  religion :  and  when  a  mar- 
akea   plsK^e  between  one  of  its  memtwrs  and  a 
!><>long1nflr  to  another  laith,  the  children  must  all 
«lit  up  In  tbe  established  Iklth.    Catholics  are 
meroua  in  the   Polish  provs. ;  there  are,  also, 
imbera  of  LrUtherans,  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
aritli   Mohammedans,  Jews,  worstxij^iers  of  the 
Ama«  Feticiata,  &c. 

•r^s Owing  to  tbe  low  state  of  dvilixatioa  in 

rta  of  the  Rnaslan  empire,  and  the  want  of 
tures  sumI  great  towns,  the  public  revenue  is 
eana  so  %reaX  as  might  be  supposed  from  tbe 
nC  of  the  empire,  and  the  magnitude  of  tbe  pop. 
juence,  bowerer,  of  tlte  cheapness  of  most  ne- 
rticles  In  Ruaala,  and  the  small  rates  of  pay  of 
?ra  Ancl  other  public  functionaries,  her  limited 
a  great  wagr,  and  tlie  is  able  to  xouck  out- 


gdngs  that  elsewhere  could  not  be  met  witlrleu  than 
twice  or  three  tiroes  the  sum. 

Moat  t<9ics  connected  with  the  public  revenue  and 
expenditure,  are  involved  in  a  mystery  which  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  penetrate.  The  ibrmer  Is  derive^ 
from  a  few  sources,  consisting  oil 

1.  The  capitation  tax,  charged  on  all  tbe  male  boora 
belonging  to  individuals,  and  also  on  some  descriptiona 
of  freimien.  At  an  average  it  may  be  estlmatMl  at  about 
4  roubles  a  head ;  and  estimating  those  suhiected  to  it 
at  10,000,000,  U  wiU  give  40,000,000  roubles. 

2.  The  Obrokf  or  rent  paid  by  all  male  boors  on  tbe 
crown  estates.  Estimating  this  tax  at  10  roubles,  and 
those  sufailected  to  It  at  9,000,000,  It  will  give  a  sum  of 
90,00(L000.  . 

8.  The  tax  of  If  P^  cant,  on  tbe  declared  capital 
of  the  merchants.  The  amount  of  this  tax  mar  be  takes 
at  8,000,000.  " 

4.  The  customs*  duties  in  1889  produced  very  near 
92,000,000  gross  revenue.  Tbe  expences  of  coUe^ifMi 
amount  to  about  7|  per  cent  of  this  sum. 

5.  The  spirit  duties  produce  a  very  large  sum.  Id 
Russia,  properly  so  called,  government  reserves  to 
itself  a  momvpoly  of  distillation ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
empire  the  produce  of  tbe  distilleries,  which  any  ono 
may  construct,  Is  subjected  to  an  exdse  duty.  The 
consumption  of  spirits  is  very  large ;  and  the  revenue 
thence  arising  may  be  estimated  at  100,000,000.  Among 
their  other  privileges  the  nobility  may  distil  all  the  spirita 
reouired  for  their  establishments  free  of  duty. 

6.  The  salt-mines  and  brine-springs  are  monopolised 
by  government,  which  sdls  thdr  produce  at  tbe  rate  of  a 
rouble  per  pood.  This  monopoly  is  supposed  to  produce 
about  10,000,000  a  year. 

7.  Tbe  crown  mines,  and  tbe  dutiaa  payable  by  tbe 
oroprietors  of  private  minet,  produce  together  about 

a  The  adanorage  on  coin  may  be  taken  at  8,000,000. 

9.'  Stamps,  licenses,  ftc^  and  tlie  tax  laid  on  the  sale  of 
immovable  property,  may  be  estimated  at  7,000,000. 

10.  Miscellaneous  items,  such  as  the  sums  paid  by  the 
nobles  to  be  exempted  from  furnishing  recruits  for  thd 
army,  the  rent  of  crown  property  let  on  lease,  the  profita 
of  crown  manuCactures,  kc^  may  be  taken  at  8,000,000. 

Hence  it  may  be  conduded  that  tbe  public  revenue  of 
the  Russian  empire  amounts,  in  dl,  to  379,000,000  or 
380,000,000  roubles  a  rear,  that  Is,  to  about  16,836,000f. 

The  taxes  are  partly  (armed,  and  partly  collected  by 
government  olBcers.  There  is,  as  ahready  stated,  in  every 
government,  a  council  chaifcd  with  the  administration  of 
every  thing  rdative  to  tbe  finances. 

Our  information  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  la 
even  less  accurate  than  that  respecting  the  income  €d 
Russia.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  they  are  understood 
to  be  nearly  eeud ;  but  during  war,  or  on  extraordinary 
occasions  involvinf  an  increase  of  expenditure,  the  ordi* 
nary  revenue  is  quite  insuflldent  to  meet  the  outgoings, 
and  it  is  usud  both  to  increase  the  rate  of  taxation  and 
to  resort  to  loans.  The  expense  of  the  army  and  navy 
(the  latter  being  about  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  part  of  the 
former)  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  revenue.  The 
next  great  items  are  the  interest  and  sinking  Amd  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  debt ;  the  civil  list,  intemd  admi- 
nistration, public  works,  &c ;  tbe  diplomatic  service,  and 
various  other  items. 

According  to  tbe  report  of  tbe  minister,  M.  Kankrin, 
the  public  debt  amounted,  in  1837,  to  956^33,674  roubles* 

HUtorical  Sketch,  —  Tbe  andenU  had  very  little  ac- 
qudntance  with  tlie  vast  countries  included  in  the  empire 
of  Russia.  The  monarchy  is  usudly  regarded  as  having 
been  founded  by  Rurik  about  abno  86^  his  doaUaions, 
and  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  comprising 
Novgorod,  Kieii;  and  the  surrounding  country.  In  980. 
lOlft,  Vladimir  Introduced  Christianltv,  and  founded 
severd  cities  and  schools.  But,  from  this  period  down 
to  1237,  when  tbe  country  was  overrun  by  tbe  Tartars, 
Russia,  with  iiew  exceptions,  was  the  theatre  of  civil 
war.  In  1828  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
to  Moscow;  and  in  1481  the  Tartars  were  flndly  expdled. 
In  1618  the  boose  of  Romanoff,  whence  his  present 
majesty  is  descended,  was  rdsed  to  tbe  throne;  and  from 
this  period  the  empire  acquired  strength  and  consis- 
tency. Under  Alexiii  Mikbdloritch  (1645—1676)  White 
Russia  and  Little  Russia  were  conquered  irom  the  Pole^ 
and  tbe  Ck»ssacks  of  the  Ukrdne  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Caar,  various  intemd  improvementa 
were  effiscted,  and  the  power  of  Russia  b^ian  to  be  felt 
and  feared  by  dl  her  nel^bours.  At  length,  in  1696, 
Peter  the  Great  ascended  tbe  throne,  and  the  destinies 
of  Russia  and  of  the  northern  world  were  immediately 
changed.  This  prince,  who  lias,  probably,  a  better  daba 
than  anv  other  that  ever  existed  to  the  epithets  of 
*'  great "  and  of  **  father  of  his  country,"  gave  to  tbe 
arms  of  Russia  a  decided  prMionderance  in  Uie  north  of 
Europe ;  he  also  gave  her  a  lleet ;  conquered  large  pro- 
vinces on  tbe  Bdtic:  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
noble  dty  which  bears  ^  nase;  and  introduced  among 
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hit  p^bpto  Cbt  arti,  Uie  Utanture.  Che  euitoint,  wad, 
to  fome  extent  «lio,  the  lawt  and  Inititutioiu  of  the 
more  ciTilUed  Buropeea  nations.  The  dilBcuIties  be 
had  to  encounter  In  hit  projectt  fbr  remodellinK  and 
clTillthig  hit  domlnlont  were  of  the  mott  fonnidable 
detcription;  and  could  not  hav«  been  oTercome  by 
any  one  pottetted  of  leu  authority,  or  of  a  lett  ttem 
decided  character. 

From  thU  period  Rnttla  hat  progretthrdy  advanced 
in  power  and  clrlHtation.  Under  Catherine  II.  (176S— 
1796).  a  princett  of  extraordinary  talent,  Ruttla  acquired 
a  Tatt  accettion  of  power  by  her  aoquititiont  In  Poland 
and  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  nat  now  the  tame 
ascendancy  at  in  the  Baltis.  The  hittory  of  Ruttia, 
during  the  present  centuiy,  it  known  to  ererybody. 
The  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  dictate  a  peace  to  the  «n- 
peror  Alexander,  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czart, 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  hit  oolottal  power,  and  gare  a 
Tatt  accettion  of  influence  and  OHitideratlon  to  Ruttia ; 
-which  hat  been  maintained  and  extended  under  the  pre- 
sent emperor. 

It  would  be  idle  to  tpecniato  upon  the  permanency  of 
the  present  order  of  thingt  in  Ruttia.  A  great  deal,  In 
tuch  an  empire,  dependt  on  the  pertonal  character  of  the 
•oreretgn.  The  present  occupier  of  the  throne  hat  every 
quality —good  tente,  undaunted  courage,  great  decition, 
and  the  utmott  vigilance  and  activity—  required  in  the 
ruler  of  tuch  a  country.  But  thould  uie  government  foil 
into  lett  able  and  tkilfiil  handt,  it  it  not  Improbable 
that  Ruttia  may  become  the  theatre  of  revolution  and 
change,  for  which,  at  pretent,  the  certainly  it  not  fitted. 

The  following  table  civet  a  view  of  the  extent  of  the 
Ruttian  dominiont  at  dlflbrent  epodit  :— 

_  Omwa.  tq.  m. 

■itntBiM  eoMBiJMd          ....     97,tOO 
~  1585,  athlsdMlli 144,000 

—  I6U,  t  Ow  ic  wloa  6f  MUbmi  Bmnaaar  •  14S/)00 
.  1045,  at  Ma  daMh t»8AI0O 

—  irtS.  •tOMdaMhorPaMrtheOrMt  -  •880^0 

—  1741,  at  am  ■citation  of  KHirt<di  -  •  -  8V5.000 
^  1796.  atUMdMlliorCttbaiiMlI.  •  •  .956,000 
And  t  ynmint  (1841)                   ....  S64J0O0 


Tablet  tlmilar  to  thlt  have  be«i  the  theme  of  much 
tillv  declamation  about  the  grasping,  intatiable  ambition 
of  Kuttia.  No  doubt  her  rulert  have  the  tame  detlre 
to  extend  her  territorietat  those  of  France,  England,  or 
any  other  power ;  but  certalnlv  ther  are  not,  in  this  re- 
spect, at  all  peculiar.  In  point  or  fkct.  however,  by  far 
tne  greater  part  of  the  torritorial  acquisitions  of  Russia 
have  consisted  of  meredeterts,  or  of  countries  occupied  by 
roving  barbarians,  and  are  worth  little  or  nothing.  Her 
really  valuable  acquisitions  have  been  confined  to  those 
on  the  side  of  Poland  and  the  Black  Sea.  Her  conquests 
In  this  direction  have  added  materiallv  to  her  power; 
and  it  is  but  lUr  to  add,  that  they  have  also  added 
materially  to  the  welLbeing  and  civilisation  of  the  in> 
habitants. 

RUSTCHUK,  or  RUTZSCHUK,  a  forUfled  city  of 
Turkey.in-Europe,  prov.  Bulgaria,  cap.  Sanjak,  on  the 
Danube,  56m.  B.  by  N.  Nicopollt,  and  69  m.  N.W. 
Shumla.  Pop.  varioutly  ettimated,  but  may  probably 
be  about  30,000.  It  it  built  on  a  tteep  bank,  up  which 
Che  ttreett  atcend  fkt>m  the  river.  It  it  turrounded  on 
three  tldet  by  wallt,  in  the  manner  of  Turkith  fortifl- 
cationt;  but  towardt  the  river  it  It  partly  open.  At  itt 
N.B.  extremity  it  a  ruined  citadel,  on  an  abrupt  height 
above  the  Danutie.  **  The  detcription  already  given  of 
Belgrade  appllet,  with  verr  little  modification,  to  thlt 
Bulgarian  city,  except  that  Rustchuk  it  not  in  tuch  a 
itato  of  dilapidation,  and  the  Turkt  here  im>ear  more 
civilited'  than  the  Serviuit :  they  'have  tchoolt  Imt  their 
boyt ;  and  teveral  of  the  houses  are  llumished  with  glass 
windows.  The  comfort  of  fountains,  simple  as  they  are 
in  exterior,  and  the  luxury  of  coObe-houses,  are  not  un. 
known  to  the  Bulgarians ;  on  the  contrary,  the  one  and 
the  other  abound  in  Rustehuk.'*  (Emots  TVae.,  i.  180.) 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy ;  on  either  tide  they 
present  only  dead  walls ;  and  at  in  all  the  rett  of  Bul- 
garia and  in  Roumella,  each  of  the  larger  houtet  b 
a  fortrett  In  ittelf.  The  governor^  palace,  tome  of 
(he  motquet,  and  tome  public  batht  are  the  only  edi- 
ficet  worth  notice.  Many  of  the  bulldiiwt  are  white- 
wathed,  and  their  tall  chimneyt  are  vitime  at  a  great 
dittance.  Woollen,  tilk,  and  cotton  ttuflk  are  made  here ; 
ami  there  are  many  Turkith,  Greek,  and  Armenian  roer- 
ehantt  in  the  town,  who  carry  on  contiderable  trade  with 
Vienna, Wallachia,  ftc.  It  cloth,  com.  and  indigo.  Mr. 
Quln  observed  in  the  tbopt  of  Ruttchuk,  **a  rich  ditplay 
of  military  taddlet  and  brldlet,  beltt,  and  cartouche- 
boxet,  gaily  ornamented ;  of  Penlan  carpett,  Broutta 
tiikt,  ataghant,  pittolt,  pipet,  tunbrellat,  Greek  cant, 
tearlet  jackett,  yellow  tUp|wrt,  gold-headed  canet,  line 
dotbt,  woollen  and  cotton  ttodcTngt,  and  every  article 
of  grocerv.  fruitt,  vegetaMet,  meat,  fowl,  fith,  hardware, 
and  jewellery.  The  floort  of  tbete  ihopt  were  utually 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ttreet,  and  the  owners 
and  their  assistants  tat  inttd«  upon  the  ioort*  tome 
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working  u  tallort,  lome  u  saddler*,  and  artbant  at  the 
ordinary  tradet."  <  Voyage  dovm  the  DamAe,  314-I&.) 
In  181S,  the  Ruttiant  took  and  burned  the  dtadel  mmk 
a  part  of  the  town ;  and,  in  1S29,  they  entered  the  to4ra 
after  Uttle  opposition.  (BlUots  Traw.  L 178— 18S. ;  Qmim'9 
VopagCf  asg— 815. ;  Blade's  Germamjf  amd  Bmssia,  1S7« 
189. 

RUTHERGLKN  (pronoonced  Rnglen),  a  roval  ami 
pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oyde,  ^  m.  S.B.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.,  In  1841,  ifiM. 
It  contlttt  of  one  leading  ttreet,  ttraight  and  welUpaved. 
nearly  4  m.  in  length,  112  ft.  iMroad,  and  of  the  pataBsl 
lane  culed  the  Back  Row.  From  both  tides  of  the  aaali 
ttreet,  which  Uet  In  a  direction  nearlv  B.  and  W.,  go  o# 
a  few  croM  lanet.  There  are  no  pubUc  baOdings  except 
the  par.  church,  a  quoad  utera  place  of  worship  go«- 
nected  with  the  ettabllthment,  a  cnapel  belonging  to  the 
Relief,  and  the  town-hall.  A  tmall  cotton-mill  enployt 
about  80  handt ;  and  there  are  two  print-fiddt  In  the  vi- 
cinity, a  Turk^  red  dye  woriL,  and  a  dMcnIcal  work. 
About  500  hand-loom  muslin  weavers  are  emi^ojed  by 
Glatgow  manuCuturert. 

Rutherglen  wat  created  a  royal  bor.  to  11S6,  at  wfaick 
time  it  wat  of  more  importance  than  Glaigow,  the  latter 
befaig  included  within  its  municipal  bonndarlet.  But  hi 
1236, Alexander  IL  granted  a  charter  to  Walter,  Bltbop 
of  Glatgow.  relieving  hit  town  from  certain  territadet 
previoutly  due  to  Rutherclen.    {Mmn.  Corp.  Sep^  1895, 

Su-t  II.  p.  871.)  Previoutly  to  the  patting  of  the  Reform 
ill.  In  1832;  Rutherglen,  unimportant  as  it  has  been, 
epioyed  the  tame  parliamentary  privileges  at  Glautow  ; 
being  united  with  it  and  two  other  townt  In  tending  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Glatgow  hat  tince  tliat  period  bad 
2  repreientatlvet  for  ittelf;  while  Rutherglen  joint  with 
Kilmarnock  and  3  other  t)ort.  in  chooting  a  mem.    Re- 

R stored  votert,  in  1849-50,  165.  Municipal  councfttore 
1;  corporation  revenue.  1848^9,  855/.  (New  Slat.  Aec. 
or  ScotUmd,  S  Lanarkshire,  p.  873-398. ;  Vre^s  Hki,  ^ 
Hmlkergten.  179^  ^ 

RUTHIN  fWelth  nkmdd.4dMn,  or  iUkwIlfa,  the 
'*  Red  fortrett**),  a  pari,  and  mun.bor..  market-town,  and 
par.  of  N.  Walet,  co.  Denbigh,  hund.  Ruthin.  In  the 
vale  of  Clwyd,  17  m.  W.S.W.  Chetter,  and  45  m.  N.W. 
Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of  mun.  and  pari,  bor..  In  1831, 3,376. 
The  town,  situated  on  rising  ground,  chtefljr  E.  of  dM 
Clwyd,  consists  of  a  principal  avenue,  entered  by  sevwral 
other  inferior  streets.  At  the  summit  is  the  market, 
place,  in  which  is  the  town-hall,  a  substantial  i»HiHing, 
erected  in  1663,  but  recently  repaired.  The  co.  hall,  a 
fine  modem  stone  structure,  forms  with  the  gaol  an  In- 
teresting feature  in  the  town.  The  gaol,  recently  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  building  for  female  prltooert, 
hat  tultable  arrangementt  for  the  clatslflcadoa  of  the 
inmates.  The  church,  originally  conventual,  »?HiMifing 
to  a  community  of  Bonhommes,  is  an  ancient  structure 
of  mixed  architecture ;  the  tower,  S.  and  W.  fronts,  being 
comparatively  modem,  and  much  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  hiterior  is  degantly  fitted  op  with 
stalls,  tabernacle- work,  ftc,  and  the  roM  is  of  carved  odk, 
pannelled,  and  richly  sculptured.  It  was  made  collegiate 
in  1310  by  John  de  Grey,  who  formed  an  establishment 
for  regular  canons,  and  endowed  it  with  valuable  lands 
and  numerous  privileges.  A  part  of  the  doitters  has 
been  converted  into  a  residence  for  the  warden  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  founded  here  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodaum,  for  the 
support  of  12  decayed  housekeepers.  The  warden  and 
penslouers  are  impropriators  of  tne  great  tithes  of  Ruthin 
and  Llan-Rhvdd ;  and  the  warden,  who  Is  appointed  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  Is  the  vlear  or 
t)Oth  parishes,  with  an  income  of  2631  a  year.  T%e  free 
grammar-school  is  endowed  with  a  moiety  of  the  titbta 
of  Lian-Blidan,  and  is  under  the  superintendoice  of  the 
warden,  though  the  appolntm«it  of  the  head-matter 
rests  with  Jesus  Collem,  Oxford :  Uie  school  ranks  at 
one  of  the  bett  in  N.  Walet,  and  it  attended  by  about 
50  boyt.  A  national  tchool  It  ettablithed  here  for  40 
children  of  each  tex ;  and  there  are  Suuday-tchooit  at- 
tached to  the  diapelt  of  the  Independeqtt,  Wetleyaa  and 
Calvinitt  Methodists.  No  particular  trade  or  nana- 
Ikcture  Is  carried  on  In  the  town,  exclusive  of  what  Is 
neoessarv  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inhaba.,  who  are 
principally  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  no  change  of 
any  consequence  appears  to  have  taken  place  In  it  for 
several  years,  neither  are  any  cantet  in  <M>eration  or 
llkdy  to  operate  towardt  the  extention  of  the  town  be- 
yond itt  municipal  Itmltt.    (  JAns.  Bammd.  Re». ) 

The  corporation  of  Ruthin  contlttt,  according  to  tiM 
Mud.  Reform  Act,  of  a  mayor,  3  aldermen,  and  a  eoan« 
dllort.  Corp.  rev.,  to  1830,  145f.  The  bor.  onltaa 
with  Holt,  Wrexham,  and  Denbigh,  In  tending  on 
to  the  H.  of  Cn  the  right  of  electton  down  to  the 


Act  having  been  vetted  in  the  retldeot  bnrgettet.  The 
pari,  liroitt,  according  to  the  Boundary  Act,  Indode^ 
with  Ruthin,  partt  of  the  pars,  of  Lbm-F^irof ,  Llan- 
lUiydd,  and  Llan-Fair-Pyflnryn-Clwyd.  Reg.  electort,  in 
1880-40,  for  the  united  bort.,  941.  Ruthin  It  Ukcwlte  one 
of  the  polling  placet  at  el«ctloai  for  the  eo.,  and  the 


RUTLAND. 

mbt  Ion;  beiMM  wbicb  the  quarter  tettlonf  are 
held  tHutmMj  hen  nd  M  Denbigh.  Markets,  well 
lupplM  with  eom.oQ  Monday,  aiid  a  p^ovUlon  market 
on  Sttunkr .  Fain,  March  I9»  Frklaf  before  WhU  Sun- 
dar.  Auf .  i.  Sept  SO.,  and  Nor.  10. 

Butbm,  aeeordhii  to  the  Welah  bUtorlanc.  ft  of  high 
antiauitir ;  bat  we  bar*  no  tutheotk  Information  retpe^ 
iDgitpnwtotberalgDorBdw.  I^wbo  bnllt  berea  mac- 
niioent  caiCle.  overlooking  tbe  Clwyd,  on  lt«  W.  bank, 
vhich  be  premted,  in  IWI,  to  Reginald  deOref.  Tbe 
ruioa  bare  been  reitored  witb  admirable  taate  bf  the 
prewDt  proprietor.  Tbe  aaanor  of  Euthin  befonga  to 
the  Lady  Orej  de  Botbfai,  daughter  of  the  19th  baroo  of 
that  name,  who  bai  been  a  great  beaefocCresa  to  the 
k}wn. 

RUTLAND,  an  inland  eo.  of  Bnglaad,  earroonded  bjr 
Jiicoln,Leice^,  and  Northampton.  It  ia  the  amelleat 
f  the  Engliafa  eoi.,  contafaiing  only  96;960  acren,  of  wh  ich 
bout  90,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  paetore.  Sorfoce, 
entljr  Ttrled:  air  pare  t  and  the  eoU  aimoet  erery  where 
lamjr  and  rial.  The  W.  part  of  the  co.,  fat  which  l«  the 
ale  of  Catmoae,  eelebrated  by  Drayton,  la  undo'  graaa. 
td  Che  B.  oblefly  hi  tiUaae.  It  i«  piuticularly  celebrated 
r  Ita  wheat,  cheeae,  and  aheep.  Batatee  rad  farms  of 
rlouf  aisee.  Aferage  rent  of  land,  in  1M3.  Vs.  ^d.  an 
re.  The  rlrer  Wtliand  runt  along  tU  S.B.  border, 
m  RocUnghan  tonrar  Stamford ;  and  there  la  aeanal 
D  the  rlrer  Soar  to  Oakham,  the  principal  town.  R 
llrldedintolhundreda,andaft  pantbee;  and  retoma 
orau.  to  tbe  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  oo.  Regietrred 
cton,  hi  1M9^,  1,909.  In  1841,  Rutland  had  4,904 
aJtk  fcowee,  and  91,303  inhabe.,  of  whom  10,791  were 
ea,  and  10,681  fenales.  Sum  expended  for  tbe  rdlef 
lie  poor,  in  1848>49, 7JXAL  Annual  raloe  of  real  pro- 
jjh  I81&,  138,916/.;  ditto.  In  1843, 1M387/. 
YDB,  a  town,  aea*port,  and  waterlog-irface  of  Bag- 
,  on  the  N.  aida  of  the  lale  of  Wight,  par.  of  New. 
cb.and  bund,  of  B.  Medina  Uberty.  H  m.  B.N.B. 
port.  Pop.  of  Nowchorch,  in  1841.  8,270,  of  which 
t  5,840  belonged  to  the  town  of  Ryde.  The  latter 
I  pecoliarlyhandaome  appearance  from  PortsmoaUi, 
nte  Co  which  it  Ilea,  at  a  dletance  of  about  A  m. ;  lu 
t  hooaes.  toterapened  with  gardena  and  plantation*, 
ranged  in  aocoeoatte  rowe  npon  a  tolerably  ateep 
ity,  rising  directly  from  the  aea,  backed  1^  bold 
and  surrounded  with  cultirated  land.  It  consisu 
trindpal  street,  running  upwarda  froan  the  shore, 
iCerstfcCed  by  others,  some  of  which  comprise  hand- 
letacfaed  residences,  wdl  adapted  for  tbe  numerous 
s  who  flock  thither  during  sumaser.  It  has  two 
s-ofocase.  one  of  which  la  a  handsome  aaodem 
ue,  places  of  wor^ip  for  Wesleyan  Blethodlata, 
u,  and  Indepemlants,  wtth  attached  Sunday- 
I,  and  aa  endowed  charitr  school :  it  has  also  a 
fieatre,  asaembly-rooma,  libraries,  baths,  fto.,  and 
ood  hotels.  The  accommodations  for  summer 
hare  been  greatly  Improved  within  the  Uut  few 
inco  Ryde  has  risen  Into  (kvour ;  and  a  pier,  con- 
on  wooden  piles,  runs  \  m.  into  tbe  sea,  mak- 
Cown  accesalUe  seaward  at  ail  times  of  the  tide, 
oats  run  nearly  every  hour  la  the  day.  during 
,  between  Ryde,  PortsnHMith,  Cowes,  and  South - 
;  and  the  opeoing  of  the  South-western  railway 
liooed  a  great  &llux  of  visitors  to  this  and  its 
erinff.pUce,  W.  Cowes.  The  air  Is  salubrious, 
le  eariroos  are  many  agreeable  walks  command- 
land  and  aea  views ;  but  as  a  bathing  place, 
inferior  to  Southaea,  on  the  oroosite  coast  of 
re,  or  to  Cowee,  oo  account  or  the  shallow- 
M  water  for  a  lenctheoed  distance  from  shore, 
maniifacturea,  and  its  trade  is  principally  con- 
le  aupply  of  rialtors  mod  the  inhabs. 
I  pari,  amd  mun.  bor.,  dnque  port,  market- 
par.  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  bund.  Godstow, 
Dga,  oo  tbo  Rotber,  about  3  m.  from  its  mouth, 
by  N.  BriAhtou,  and  ft3  m.  S.&B.  London. 
*1.  bor.  (which  comprises  with  the  par.  of  Rye 
iochilaea  and  6  afters,  with  a  portion  of  the 
•da).  In  1841,  7,667.  The  town,  which  staad* 
9  of  an  extanaive  tract  of  marsh  land,  running 
mMtmm  Dar  aa  Uvthe,  consists  of  several  r^ular 
iMtd  atroaca,  flnad  with  old,  but  respectable- 
umm,  mmny  of  which  command  fine  views  of 
and  aurrouadtag  country.  In  the  centre  of 
the  nsarkeC-hoasae  and  town-hall,  with  an  old 
Jlod  the  Yprea  Tower,  occasionally  used  as 
public  librarw  la  rapported  by  subscription. 
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Ine  church  is  a  large  cm 
Cure,  with  a  ooaatral  tower,  partly  of  Normau 
*f  ecurljr  Bnsllah  architecture :  the  aisles  of 
re  fina  lamcec  vrindows,  and  there  Is  a  large 
rpendlcular  B.  window.  The  living  U  a 
Cbe  ctik  of  the  Barl  of  Burlington.  The 
ethodiaca,  Indeiiendmts.  and  Baptisu,  have 
ve  plaoaa  of  ararship,  with  attached  Sunday- 
t  it  baa  a  amall  ewlowed  grammar-school, 
«laool»  wMft  •araral  al—housat  and  other 


eharltiei.  **  There  is  no  manufhctory  in  the  town,  which 
depends  upon  being  tbe  port  and  market  through  which 
the  surrounding  rich  agricultural  district  Is  supplied. 
Boom  years  shioe  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  declining  con- 
dition ;  the  reverse,  however.  Is  now  the  case,  and  it 
aMears  to  be,  indeed,  in  an  eminently  thriving  stale. 
This  is  mafaUy  attributable  to  the  improvements  lately 
aaade  in  the  harbour  and  In  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
which  have  made  the  town  accessible  to  vessels  of  900 
tone.  By  aseaaa  of  the  Bother  and  Ha  branches  It  sop- 
plies  the  surrmmdlng  country  to  a  distance  of  8  m.  with 
coals  and  other  articles }  and  there  is  a  pn^ect  In  oon 
templation  to  extend  the  navigation  as  ur  as  Robert's 
Bridge,  a  dlstaaee  of  1ft  m.  tai  a  straight  llnek  This,  if 
carried  into  execution,  will  be  a  source  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  town,  which  will  then  become  the  port 
through  which  the  country,  as  fiar  as  Battle,  will  be 


supplfod.  In  January,  1800,  there  belonged  to  the  port 
75  vessels  of  tbe  aag.  burden  of  4,914  tons.  In  184ft 
the  gross  customs*  doties  amounted  to  1,967^    The  ex- 


ports are  chiefly  wool,  oak  timber,  and  bark.  A  const- 
derat>le  quantity  of  hops  is  raised  in  tiM  neighbourhood, 
for  the  drying  of  which  large  auanthles  <m  Welsh  coal 
are  annually  imported.  (Mmm.  Bommd,  mmd  Corp.  Bep.) 

Rye  Is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  Is  governed  under  tbe 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  bv  a  mayor,  8  other  aldermen,  and 
19  councillors,  styled  "  tae  naayor.  Jurats,  and  eoanmon- 
altvof  the ancteot  town  of  Rye.*'^  Corpc  revenue  In  1847-48, 
77uf .  Courts  of  session  are  hdd  under  a  recorder  i  and 
there  is  a  court  for  the  racoveiTofdebts  under  40s.  Rve 
returned  9Biema.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  49  Bdw.  III. 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  It  of  one  of  ita 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  the  electoral 
Ifaalts,  so  as  to  comprise  with  the  <M  bor.  the  reel  of  the 
par.  of  Rye,  the  town  and  par.  of  Whichelsea,  with  sia 
other  entire  pars.,  and  a  sasall  portion  of  the  par.  of 
Brede.  Reg.  electon  In  1849-iO,  074.  Uarketo  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Calrs,  Whit-Uonday  and 
Aug.  10. 

Rye  is  very  andant,  but  Its  early  history  Is  little  known. 
It  appeare  to  have  been  an  original  Cinque  Port,  and  la 
mentioned  as  a  member  of  these  ports  in  a  charter 
granted  by  Henry  111.  In  tbe  reign  of  Bdward  III.  the 
town  was  so  considerable,  that  it  sent  9  armed  vessels 
to  the  royal  fleet  when  the  king  undertook  the  Invasion 
of  France.  In  the  neit  relcn,  a.  d.  1S77,  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  French,  but  it  soon  reoorered  its  con* 
sequence.  The  rise  of  other  ports  oo  the  same  coast 
during  the  last  century,  and  tne  fillinc  up  of  Its  port, 
occasioned  a  considerable  decrease  of  Its  Imnortance, 
which,  however,  aa  above  seen.  It  hat  now  a  fair  proa* 
pact  of  to  aDOM  aaasore  rj^ering. 


& 


SACKBTT'S  HARBOUR,  a  village  or  town  an« 

Cof  enti  V  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  state  New 
k,  ca  JvlTerson,  oo  a  bay  at  the  B.  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  BUck  River,  41  m.  N  B.  Os« 
wego,  and  IftO  m.  N.  W.  Albany.  This  is  a  prosperous, 
rapidly  increasing  town:  In  183A  it  extended  a  mile 
along  the  bay,  and  bad  three  places  of  worship,  severe! 
schools,  stores  for  all  goods  in  ordinary  demand,  a 
steam-engine  factory,  saw  and  other  mills,  barracka 
for  the  accommodation  of  9,000  men,  and  many  dwell* 
ings  substantially  built  of  llmestooe,  ftc.  We  have  no  lata 
account  of  ti>e  pop.,  which,  however,  we  understand  may 
be  taken  at  about  7,000.  The  harbour  Is  the  best  on  tha 
Lake,  and  is  used  by  the  American  goveroroent  for  ship- 
building, and  as  a  naval  depM.  A  peninsula  Juts  oufe 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  town,  forming  an  inner 
and  outer  harbour,  the  latter  of  which  has  water  suf- 
ficient to  float  the  largest  ships  of  war,  within  9  fii* 
thoms  of  the  shore.  Near  the  mouth  of  Black  River 
is  another  equally  good  port ;  and  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  are  built  at  both.  A  considenble  trade  Is  carried 
oo  from  this  port  by  llie  Lake  and  the  St  Lawrence;  and 
by  tbe  Oswf«o,  Brie,  and  Welland  canali.  Numerous 
vessels  for  the  navieaijon  of  the  lake  are  built  here. 
Agg.  burden  of  shipping  belonging  to  tlie  port,  80th  June* 
1849. 8,776  tons.  Here  is  a  waterfisll  suJBcient  to  worii 
machinery.    CNtw  YorkQeat.) 

SAFFi,  AZ  AFFI,  or  ASFI  (an.  Sq^),  a  dty  and  sea- 
port  of  Morocco,  prov.  Abda,  on  tbe  Atlantic,  near  Capo 
Cantin,  and  9ft  ro.  N.W.  Morocco.  Pop.  estimated  at 
1 2,000,  including  about  S/XK)  Jews.  {GrdStrg  of  Uem$Q. ) 
It  is  built  in  a  sterile  ravine  between  two  hills ;  being 
very  hot  in  summer,  and  disagreeable  in  winter,  "  as  the 
waters  from  tbe  ndghbouring  mountains,  occasioned  by 
tbe  rahis,  discharge  themselves  through  the  main  street 
into  the  ocean,  deluging  the  lower  apartments  of  tha 
bouses."  (JarAsoa.)    It  has  thick  and  hifh  walls,  and  %, 


IfSM  8AFFRON-WALDEM. 

Boat  |MlaM.  formerly  the  occailoiMa  iMldeDM  of  tlie 
emperor's  toiu ;  a  little  way  N.  of  the  town  to  a  tmall 
fort.  Its  roadstead  Is  sate  In  summer,  bat  In  winter, 
when  the  winds  blow  IVom  the  8.  or  8.  W.,  vessels  are 
obliged  to  run  to  sea;  whkh  they  hare  been  known  to 
do  several  times  in  the  course  of  s  month,  while  taking 
in  their  cargoes. 

Saffi  was  formerly  an  eraportom  of  the  European 
trade  with  Morocco,  but  its  commerce  has  declined  with 
the  rise  of  Mogadore  t  on  the  foundatloo  of  which,  in 
1760.  the  emperor  ordered  the  removal  thither  of  all  the 
merchants  or  Saffl.  The  Moorish  and  Bedouin  Inhabs. 
are  fanatical  and  intolerant,  and  said  to  be  inimical  to 
Europeans,  with  whom,  however,  they  have  now  little 
Intercourse.  In  the  environs  are  many  M<rt>«mmerian 
sanctuaries.  This  city  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Carthagfaiians.  In  modem  times.  It  beionoed  to 
the  Portuguese,  from  IfiOe  UU  1641.  (Oraberg  qf  Bemu, 
Spteekio  di  Morocco  /  Jacksom's  Morocco,  4«.) 

SAFFRON- WALDBN  (an.  Si^ffhrn-iMM-den,  **  the 
woody  hill  abounding  with  saflNN?'),  a  municipal  bor., 
market,  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Essex,  and  bund. 
UtUosford,  28m.  N.N.  W.  Chelmsford,  and  37m.  N.N.B. 
London.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor..  In  IMI,  AJIl*  The  town. 
In  a  valley  dose  to  a  tongue  of  high  land,  surmounted 
by  the  cburdi,  comprises  several  good  streets  and  a 
spacious  market-place,  with  a  neat  town-haU.  Many  of 
tne  houses  are  good,  and  the  place  generally  bears  an  ap- 
pearance of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  cnurch,  which 
stands  so  high  as  completely  to  overtop  the  town,  is  an 
elegant  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  an 
embattled  tower  at  Its  W.  end :  the  living,  a  vicarage  in 
the  gift  of  Lord  Braybrooke,  is  worth  837/.  a  year.  The 
Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  Friends,  have 
each  plaoes  of  worship.  A  free  grammar-school,  en- 
dowed by  Edward  VI.,  has  an  exhibition  at  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge;  bat  the  education  is  now  oon- 
duotod  on  the  national  plan,  and  connected  with  it  is  a 
girls*  school,  the  whole  furnishing  Instruction  to  about  S50 
oiildren  of  both  sexea.  There  are  likewise  several  8un- 
day-scho(ris,  some  almshouses  latelv  rebuflt,  and  various 
other  money  charities.  SafRron- WaUen  has  several  large 
malting  establishments,  and  m^oft  a  good  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  numerous  wealthy  families  in  its 
vicinity ;   besides 


which  it  has  well-attended  markets 
com,  cattle,  and  provisions.  The  ndghboorhood  is 
extremely  productive,  and  wdl  cultivated;  Intt  the 
growth  of  saAtm  (whence  the  name  of  the  town)  has 
been  abandoned.  The  bor.  was  incmporated  by  Edward 
VI.,  in  1540,  and  is  governed,  under  the  Mun.  Reform 
Act,  by  a  mavor.  3  aldermen,  and  18  coancUiors.  Corp. 
rev.,  in  1847-48,  &IQU  Fttti  sessions  for  the  hand,  are 
held  every  alternate  week,  and  there  is  a  court  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  10/.  Saffron- Walden  Is  also  one 
of  the  polling  plaoes  at  elections  for  the  N.  div.  of  Essex, 
and  the  principal  town  of  |a  poor  law  union,  embracing 
94  pars.  Mwkets  on  Saturday;  fairs,  for  horses  and 
catUe,  Saturday  before  Mldleot  Sunday,  and  Nov.  1. 

SAGHALIBN.    &e  Japan. 

SAHARA,  or  the  great  central  Desert  of  Africa.  (See 
Afbica,  1. 88.) 

SAID  (an.  JSidon),  a  town  and  sea.port  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  celebrated  in  remote  antk|uity  as  one  of  the 
neatest  emporiums  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  being 
tne  parent  city  of  Tyre.  Its  modem  representative  Is 
Mated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  cape  extending  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, 98m.  N.N.B.  Tyre,  80m.  8.S.W.  Beyrout, 
aod 66m.  W.  Damascus;  lat.  S30  34'  6^  N.,  long.  340 
99*  40^'  E.  Pop.  esthnated  by  Mr.  Robinson  at  fhm 
4L00O  to  6,000  only,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greek  church.  Olivier  says,  **  Sldon  mav  be 
oompared  with  Beyroat  at  to  its  pop.  and  extent,  ana  Its 
streets  are  equally  Irregolar  and  Blthy ;  but  Its  situation 
It  more  pleasant  and  advantageous.  Its  houses  are  better 
built,  ana  it  has  Mam  (hotflls  or  private  residences)  of 
eonsiderable  extent,  and  whldi  would  not  disaraoe  any 
dty  of  Europe.  Most  of  theso  have  their  own  fountains, 
iDdependent  of  those  distributed  through  the  town.  The 
Aula  soppllet  Said  with  water,  which  u  brought  tnm  it 
by  a  channel  kept  In  111  repair,  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  league."  {Fog.OmurEmm^  Oth.  iv.  68  traasl.) 
The  stteett  In  the  upper  town,  wnldi  ttand  upon  an  ae- 
^vlty,  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  being  arched  ov«r  In 
aaanv  placet,  like  thote  of  Jerusalem.  The  lower  part 
of  the  town  It  more  cheerful.  The  baiaars  are  well 
■opplied,  etpedaUy  with  leather  goodt.  {Robim$om*s 
Sfrria,  tc.,  1. 868-870.)  Most  of  the  bouses  have  gardens 
attached.  On  the  land  side  the  town  is  defen<Ud  bf  a 
high  wall,  nowpartlylnrains,as  well  at  by  a  fortress,  OB 
a  bill  to  the  8.,  said  to  have  been  ooostruded  by  Louis 
IX.  of  France.  There  are  several  mosques,  both  within 
and  withoat  the  town.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  ancient  dty  was  tfN>ot  9  m.  farther  inland, 
and,  like  many  other  maritime  cities  of  antiqaky,  at  soaie 
distance  firoro  the  sea  shore,  on  which  its  port  was  situ* 
■ted.  The  non-existence  or  any  antiquities  worth  nodoe 
J*  Said  seems  to  faveor  thit  opinfam  (  whUt,  at  8  ptooe 


SALOON. 

•ailed  Old  Moo.  at  abottt  the  distanee  above  ttatsd.  Mat 
traces  of  ancient  walls  and  other  bulldlngt  are  atm  Ot- 
coverable. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  hailw 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  present  town  wm  tb*  poet  «f 
the  ancient  as  wdl  as  the  modem  town.  Hm  Is  a 
quay  formed  of  very  thick  wJlls,  in  parts  of  which  a  tes- 
sellated pavement  of  variegated  marbles,  vitb 
tentations  of  animals,  festo^u,  ftc,  still  ezista  I 
raUe  preservation.  Many  granite  colamBt 
wrought  into  the  walls,  and  others  stand  m  poets  te  a 
bridge  of  several  arches,  whidi  runt  from  the  miia 
land,  to  a  castle  buUt  in  the  sea,  by  Fahr-ed-Dln.  the 
celebrated  emir  of  the  Druses,  in  the  lOih 
The  latter,  aiming  to  render  himself  lndep« 
the  Porte,  not  only  fortified  Said,  but.  In  order  to : 


Indepeodeat  of 


Its  hartwur  Inaccessible  to  Turkish  galleys,  dsokad  k  m 
by  sinking  boaU  filled  with  the  dibris  of  aodoot  b«Ad- 
Ings.  This  measure  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  coas- 
meroe  of  the  town,  the  roadstead  being  so  Insecare  that 
scarcely  a  fisherman's  skiir  can  lie  ink  in  saliE^.  {f 
ring's  Mtport) ;  but  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  o 
the  French  merchants  of  Said  had  a  oonsiderafale 
with  MarselUes,  to  which  they  exported  cotton,  sift, 
woollen  goods,  fhiits,  com,  oil,  scammooy,  galls, 
and  wax.  At  present  the  principal  resooroM  of 
inhabitants  are  derived  fk-om  dydog,  and  frwn  the  at^ 
nufacture  of  leather  and  silk  goods. 

Sidon  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  X.  16. 19. 1 
to  have  risen  into  Importance  at  a  very  early 
since  it  is  spoken  of  In  Joshua  m  the  **  i 
(ch.  xL  8. ;  xlx.  8a)  In  the  dirisioa  of  Piletrins  k 
allotted  to  the  detoendants  of  Asher,  bat  we 
JudgM,  1. 81,  that  it  never  came  into  the  actual ; 
of  that  tribe.  Its  InhabitanU  were  anciently 
ship-bailding,  and  were  empknred  bv  Solomoo  in  the 
coiutrootloa  of  the  Temple,  tnere  being,  among  the 
Jews,  none  who  had  **  sklu  to  hew  timber  like  onto  the 
Sidonlans.'*  Pliny  states  that  k  wm  also  famoot  for  to 
glass  mannfJMTturM.  In  Its  coamiercial  InqMwtanoe,  k 
aiqiears,  however,  to  have  been  earhr  ecUptcd  by  Tjn, 
and  afterwards  generally  followed  tt»e  CortoBM  d  that 
dty.    In  the  middle  aget,  daring  the  Latin  kingdom  eC 


Jeratalem,  k  wm  a  lordthlp,  and  an  episoopri  tM 
the  Tyrlan  primal.  Thecnuaders,  who  lost  kte  1111, 
recovered  It  tnm  the  Saracent  In  1180;  bat  were  iaal* 
obliged  to  tarreoder  k  to  the  latter  In  I986l  la  ha 
neighbourhood  It  the  convent  of  Blar-BUae.  the 


dence  of  the  late  eccentric  Lady  Heater  Stanhope.  (Be- 
MnsoM's  a^riammd  PalesUme,  I.  963.  978.  t  OIM^,  rsy 


memSgritfth,  11.}  Bowrh^'t Bqtort om  aifrtmj 
Tree.,  vol.  it.,  Ac) 

SAI-OON,  a  dif,  river-port,  and  the  ddef  fMnorii 
of  the  empire  of  Anam,prov.  Ttiampa,  of  whleh  k  la  the 
cap.,  on  the  river  of  iu  own  name,  aboot  60  aa.  above  ks 
mouth ;  lat.  lOo  47'  N.,  long.  107^  6*  B.  Pop.  loeaely 
estimated  at  18(^000,  among  whom  are  minj  GhlnMtk 
•It  contists  of  two  distinct  towns,  about  3  m.  illitaM  fkoa 
each  other,  though  the  intermediate  road  be  llaedall  the 
way  wkh  straggling  housM.  Pingeh,  which  laa  the 
dtadel,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  governor,  k  on  tho  W. 
bank  of  the  great  Sai-gon  river  ;whereM  Sai-gon]. 
the  maiaseat  of  commerce,  is  on  a  smaller  river, 
however,  k  navigable  for  good-siaed  boats. 
towns  are  nearly  of  like  site.  The  streei 
regular,  and  Intersect  each  other  at  right 
some  InstancM  of  great  width.  Along  tb  ^ 
canals,  many  of  wUch  traverM  the  d^,  the 
disposed  In  straight  lines,  and  doM  to  estch  oth^.  Thef 
are  built  chiefly  of  mud,  enclosed  In  bamboo  tranm,  mm 
plastered;  sometimM  they  are  tiled,  bat  more 
queotly  thatched  with  |Mdm-leavM  or 
nave  seldom  more  than  one  story;  bat  soaM  of 
better  sort  are  surrounded  with  an  open  eoort-yard,  wkh 
a  gate  towards  the  street.  In  Sai-gon  proper,  soaM  of  the 
streets  are  paved  with  flags ;  and  quays  of 
brickworit  extend  nearty  a  mile  along  the  rivor. 
dtadd.  In  Pingeh,  oonstmeted  by  a  French  engh 
1790^  hM  not  been  completed.  It  k  a  ipadrilaterBl  foiw 
treat,  with  oarth  rampartt,  hattWms,  hora>wotks,  a  i 
esplanade,  and  dry  ditch.    When  Mr. ' 


lar  glads, 

furdvisited  the  dty,  no  gnns  w«re  mounted  on  1^  fhrmgh 
there  were  several  French  cannon  in  the  araenal  xasd  at 
present  k  it  not  capable  of  a  regular  defoooai  Tha  In- 
terior, which  U  neatly  laid  oat,  hM  barra^a,  Bauaiif 
quartert,  and  the  govemor't  residence.    In  the  N.B. 


part  of  the  citv,  on  the  banks  of  a  deep 

naval  yard  and  artend,  one  of  the  aMtt  cwsnplele « 


bllthmentt  in  the  empire,  where  many  good  Juato  and 
war-boatt  have  been  bulk.  The  rtoe  inaflailiiM,  the 
navd  arsenal,  and  the  royd  palace^  a  bvkk  edifles,  ai« 
the  other  prindpd  public  buiidingt.  Sal-fo«  <mmbsmI- 
catM  with  the  Cambqla  river  by  aoand  93m.  te  length, 
aboat80ft.tnwldth,andl9ft.lndepth.  Ittlbi  ' 
which  k  prindpally  with  Chtaia  and  Slam,  la 
considerable  than  ttwt  of  Baakok.  The  prindpd 
expoied  for  nit  te  the  dwpt  are  CkhiMa 


SALEM.  ms 

Yorm&Aj  thRV  w«n  4  HlbllD  nod  V  pHftf*  etftvfn  I 
-J(  miitiv  oT  1h«*  have  fulsn  lo  dHBj,  ""^  dh»*  h«» 
dalroTvd  bj  tha  Fmcb  dudDf  tbtlr  fi 
city.    F«w  oC  Ih*  imalaliic  «[)«■■■  n 


mea  (■  rrib. or  tht  D«ua), crouad  ham  bri 
■  KoiH  brMn  of  17  ucbc*.  M  m.  S.  Ik  W. 
llpm.  W.KW.   Uailrii].     Pop..  (iscfinllDg  1> 

dirtj,  and  wllh  ■  d#CJhr«d  mfUnrholT 
I  Dumerou*  public  pUnn  and  fountain 


crooked,  I  ailtanUfe  lo 


ft.  In  )ni>di7  lurl     Airttf  41  Th 

Ulofequw  htlght,       SaLEU,  a 

-, JUnM:  LhvL.^—, ,.-„.„.- — ^_ 

la  mnnliwall  rsuiKt  UHUUai*.    BUlI'llbU  in 

IbantDJuDa.    Aesom  tlw  pubUs  edllcH.  br  .    .- _.     .. 

l*rvHil>UMcUlHdriL>CMhlelHiUdlB|>IUii    br  nil  •ait.    Lai.  I1°H' N.,lo<i(.  70° 
uKy  or  OTTliiK  on  (ba  nUHsri  It  lalftft.  la:  IMO.  If.OM.     Though  not  rrgulatif  kl 
ud  IBI  R.  fB  bnolth,  llH  IwiiM  orilwuia  <  bulll.aiidlHalibri  uidaUh  ntpKt  la  pop.,  cgnaiatn^ 
W  ft.     In  Ihg  iiMBrlor  ■»  h»  (Dodpitntliifi.  I  and  wnllh,  U  onaeflha  flrtt  tount  Id  NnBnglBd. 
ea  ■  btataop.  IDcllsilui1sa,aBdMiuoiH?1^al  hioi,  baldBKlni  lo  tha  E.  rUiriiw  SoclMf.  niiBa«HU 

alia  »  p«.  cbuRtaa;  bM  Ov  if  tbara»ntl|  bmki.  luuninea  oOeH.  elHrttabla  laHMatkiu,  aAsslL 
loo.  TlM  chumb  of'SI.  Slnitim,  hewcnr, '  ftc..ani>toB.kouH.nd>irlaui  PoMklMlldtiiutiigri 
ju  formarl*  actaetaid  to  aDmliriiiii  comni,  ofwliklian  nbitaiitlal  biMi  adltcM.  ThaiiDl  kaf 
sat  Tia  bi  aplnidaw  of  dKonlloii  with  tba  u-  naua,  «ininodk«  ud  ipactaa.  !■  tbt  antia  of  tka 
mbM.  Salamaaa  hu.  Tor  luiir  cotBls,  boa  ten  Hi  UD  ■ncloiad  cuaiaon,  compriihia  motit  10  Hifki, 
daatbeooMoraaiihonllT.vHltba  oBiMniu  <  »nia1]>  pUiud  >Mi  lr«i.  Tha  harGour.  IbiBad  b; 
tntauttiK  to  tbB  twIdiu  calltfei  cowtltula  ■  Bi'iitb  fUiar,  haa  •add  aadianca  i  but  toihIi  draslnc 
rMtumfti  th*  eltT;liidaad.KiFnal  uTalba   nan  Ihin  11  or  74  ft.  a<atar  b»a  to  »t  HfhlAad  at  ■ 

of  tbe  collcclala  adMsH  ef  BalaiaiBa,  Ibat  dbtanca  ftnn  Uu  ahvri.  On  BiliaT>i  Ulaud,  at  Um  S. 
ewhai  _p<Hnpatul;  laraiad  It  Homrn  b  ctea  '  ildaar  lia  priDdiial  aiinnox,  an  t-ollitiUwHeL  ona 
aa).  !%•  unlTerillT  wu  huadad  la  IflS,  uid  ,  balnf  I  IT  It.  and  tba  othar  IM)  ft.  abo»  tia  latal  oj  tba 
rereniM,  In  iaM,or  l,«».OI»Rali.orlU<>>I.  I  «■  Tha  ton  and  harbour  arc  proUcled  br  tm  Bin>- 
hotuta  tlila  tua  aim  bran  nnKfa  dhnlalihad  rhalnhaba.orfialan  baTe]on|baiaiti7Urfalj(iifafa< 
prm0on  of  tfaa  oonnnti,  and  tba  afipUoIloo  In  tbe  lodUand  Cbluuade.uHl  bothlbair  rotaMBaiid 
ada  to  aaetilar  purpoHa.  In  tha  lOUi  and  ISth  csauing  trade  >■  Hill  cnntldanbla  TIhj  ban  al»  r»- 
b*  iuilTanH>  of  Salamaoca wu  auandad  bT  canClynifittd  lDlha>li*lBBiharr.  Thmbriaufedto 
>Ioiai.OOO  atudanttt  taw  IK  foniKt  ilory  li.  tbt  port. hi  l«««,«.4ll  tont  lUndDi.  A  brtdBa,  op. 
iDd  «■  qnaatton  itbtthar  It  ham  no>  MO  wanb  ot  I,t00  ft.  Id  lenath,  aarota  fl.  rinr.  »nn«a 
~     •!  all  lacraltad.  for  what  tdno.,  Saliuirttb  Baietlr.a  tovnofaboMS^  Inbabilanii, 

-" ' '— " —  -" '•>-  '  antaffd  Id  ilnOar  ponnlli.    Nail  lo  Plfmonlb,  Kaln 

blEa  eUait  lownla  WiiiathiiMm.ha.lat  ban  (bundad 
,    _., ,  „-_. , tolas*.     lEiai.ttOiKi^hxoa.9Wi.iBltme,  Amt. 

__   law  r     AH^^oZto  tba  BolTanitfli  a   MtnCwtMbi;  (Wc.lWri.) 
-J,  Airalalwd  wltb  ■  m  aodita  booki  and       Sauk,  a  dlwid  oTBriilib  India,  oradd.  Hadru,  b»- 
AaMlo  dlvlolty.  Iwen  tballtbiad  IMbdegi.of  K.  lat.,  and  T7|  and  M 


il\a   Itl  N.  pDrtloD.      Ei«nA  tlie  CtTvrr.  and    FodUu', 
Itliu  few  rliert.  and  no  liAa.     In  laW.  of  t.lTS.STO 

<lu>ft«'ar'MI.IXW  at  lor  culUiMhin.  *Dil    1^1,600 


SALISBURY. 

i    Mirth;  mMnHHimuMffokooiro  brtt* iiMni*  •• 

tiUcliio?  whi'"  .'1;  nnM   unw  >^^^ 


DE  B.  lUlf,  HalODO  ofrmi «  ■  « 

Iv  Has  itaaU  bowrnr,  lib  bow 
■fiau|)i  R coDtliiiKa  to  poHMl api 


wood!  RTDw  oD  uis  hltla  1  but  tbe  pripdpal  exports  an 
clolh.  cbBO.  unuliidi.  (uninrii:.  Jinhtni.  oU  Kedi.  ud 
jTop^  Iran  or»  It  Tw;  abuihUQC  via  good  fttofil  Is  Diado. 

ftctur«(l  for  exFWt  to  tb*  w.  lidlet  ud  Amvics,  Tba 
cKtrf  tmporti  u*  uau  nio^  rill,  and  black  papiwr. 
Total  n'fliiH  of  lbs  dUtrls,  In  lUT-8,  I31(U&  mp.  i 
or  wbich  lum,  l.NBM*  "P'  •""  ooatrlbuttd  at  UBd- 
tai.    Silain.thaehLaClowi.aiidntklmGoaftboBridib 


SALBMI.  anwldn-iMe  Iowd  of  SIcUt.  lotoiKI.  Tn- 
piiil.  cap.  nnl.,  on  a  ta»l.  10  u.  E.  Mariala.  Pop.,  Id 
1«I1, 11.169.    ll  !•  finalr  iHuawd.  but  hu  a  mou  aliW 

-  DO  trado.  beliu,  anonUng  toRiiuell  ITVao..  p.  94.).  dlt- 
plu  tlM  attc  of  tha  anc.  HalicUi.  Sir  K.  C.  Hoara  lup- 
poiaa  tbat  it  deiiraa  Iti  prapeat  nama  froio  a  Saiaccn 
chiernl'  tho  Mb  ceaturr-    {Oaiieal  Tour  At  SicUr.  <l< 


ir  a  ■ourlthtng  rapul 

ouaitad  br  tbaOn 

Nomua;  IbolattarorwL .. 

cllf  IB  ia».  Uailiw  ban  iaa«l]r  bwiwl 
•npctor  HaarT  vr,  it  tubaagunUj  bn 
pOHflaaloii  of  uia  Colouiat  OruDl.  and  9 

ecapcnir  CIvrlaa  V 


which  EUiei  II  ll  eonnmled  hr  nod  rudi.    Lai.  (0° 
"'"  -  ■ ItoWB.    -ThaoiodBniciV. with  18,000 


or  Fraoca,  iif.  Jon.  cap.  canL.  ta 

lanow  taller  op  tha  Fnrinua,  W  m.  R.K.  Lma- 

ianlBkr.  Pop..  In  KM,  (tn-  o™.)  MM.  ll  ti  waUod, 

aw  oonBudad  br  two  font  od  adlKnl  bct(bu.    IB 

nrlndpal  itraet  la  pavad,  and  Unad  vUb  HibauiKW 

hanna.    Tbere  an  tsnral  diiiRhat,  a  •padoiu  nllraa, 

(j.goDd  barracka,  a  thaatn^  be^dlakaij 

■  buOdinfa  an  aiarii  all  new,  tba  toai 
■Imsal  wMl;  dexoiid  In  ■n^loJWi 

pritjdpal  b 


fife  III  Intarlot  a  floomr  appearaDca,  and  alVhrd  hut  In- 
-caaTODlent  rcaldencaa  i  but  Ita  dluatloD  La  nnoat  happy, 

lanflh  ahull  tha  ifiore,  wai  added  br  tha  f rench.  and 
.aomrlbiaaa  to  midar  lu  aipeel  frogg  Iha  tea  eitnmelr 
ImiMifaic.  Than  It  no  port ;  Uougb  a  brokra  mola, 
aflhrdlni  pntectlDD  to  the  tmalicat  maalt  onlv,  alVbrt 
.V o , 1. ....„  M   (if^a^; 


e,  amid  tha  prh^dpal  n 


it  a  batUi  of  grani 


Ht  a  rafulaj  iM  of  apartni 
if  gran&,  IB  ft.  In  dlamot 


nt,  and  t£e  Hac'of  a  niperkv  CTttetail 
n  tribunal.    Pratloailr  to  Ibe  period 


..... ..  ^.^  aiiMn  tho  tea.  or  ibil  ii  wai  wlAIn  Hxk  a 

a  of  It  at  toluuliy  lt>  belni  reckcnad  aHar 
EfncnopUi  Amltrmm.1.  HoH 
Kmplre,  Salerno  bcasa  Ite 
lie,  (he  ■oiereUiitj'  sf  wWCb 
it,  Saiacent,  IpotnharJt,  and 


IS? 

^tba 


:  whidl;  deitioiad  In  Ira  Id  IWL 

aituiHTiea  i  ow  u*  name  aod  principal  Importance  tn 
derived  froia  Itt  bflne  iprjui,  which  wvn  wrouffbt  la 
the  tinig  of  the  Romant.  The}  occnpr  ■  Uigt  ifttt  in 
the  middle  of  tha  town,  lDclaae4  b;  tunctad  walla.    Ae- 

wdlnl  lo  Uufo,  the  produc*  anouDlt  u  1H.0CO  cwti. 
taUaTtaribladdiaoaiawhkbaciiaildenhtF  qua>- 

T  It  made  at  Arc,  about  d  touaea  dliUul,  to  wbkh 
ao  aqueduct  cdDdUEtt  a  porlloD  (Mthe  water  of  tha  SaUne 

"^Sisivi?!  arnS^ARVtt,  adtf.  pari  boi.. 
and  marketJawB  of  Eniland,  «.  Wllu.,  of  whkh  k 
ll  Uia  cap.,  hand.  Undenlllcb,  oo  Iha  Ateo.  km 
crated  ta  «  kobo  brld«M  (one  of  which  hat  IBaBhw). 

Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  Indudet.  with  the  cHr,  tk* 
■itra-parochlal  dbtrlcl  of  the  Calhednl  0«a  aad  parti 

built  with  neat  ragiiluitr,  baTlni  6  pmidpal  atirca 
runnlni  (ton  N .  lo  S..  croiead  b;  Ifae  lame  nnnbef,  lic 
lettedlni  Ihem  naaiii  al  right  anflei.  The  booaea  »- 
ntraltr  an  lirn  and  miwctable,  aiaaa.  ala^  Itihit 
claho  lo  CDUklfahla  archli^tutal  elafaoo.    11  iTVdl 

Grad,  lifted  with  (at.  and  kapt  ramarkaWj  ekaa 
neaui  of  hrookt  nianlDt  down  Ibe  middle  of  tha 
'  Belt,  The  markat-niaco,  a  lari*  open  aquan  oa 
W.  tUe,  baa,  al  iU  S.R.  aoiLe.  Iha  oauodl-bDUM, 
aiiclt  iiructure.  with  a  Doric  poriica,  erected  at  tha 

ol  Radoor.  and  ihKa  peat)!  ealarpid.  The  Inletior  It 
divided  Into  caurt-roomti  omen.  Ac-  for  the  buaineai  cf 

Hitral  ain^  modem  poRrStt.  <Jn  the  oppoalle  tide  of 
building,  having  a  conical  roof  iDppsned^^piUan  i  It 
It  called  the  Poulin  or  Buitar^eroii.  and  wai  prohahtr 
built  in  the  (din  of%dwanini.  In  another  pan  irf  Iha 
■ame  tquan  u  Iha  puhllo  libcvr  and;  mang-roea, 
founded  In  1818,  and  tupported  Iv  nbtcriplloB.  Tha 
mou  ttrftlng  halun  la  SallihurT,  bowanr,  li  Itt  calba. 
dral.  which  lUodi  to  the  larfe  open  ipaca  callod  tha 
UbertT  of  ihe  CloH.  on  Iho  S.  ifdc  of  the  dtj,  Tte 
ikuaUon  It  raniarkabiT  good ;  Iha  predoo  or  dgac  It 
kept  In  the  ben  ordtr,  tod  onnpilia  tome  Tcr;  Biia 

>"  emDelUih'  Ihe'rlewi  of  the"ialboTral*'¥be  W.  SS. 
■  N.  Me,  and  Ihe  E.  and  gC  Ibe  lalMr  ara'all  opim. 


Mdaed.  the  N.E.  niew  bpliA^a  Iha  beat  (neral  daw 
of  a  calhadm  to  be  had  hi  BnglaDd,  and  dindan 
Iha  Tartoui  porthmi  if  Ibli  lalendlni.  adifta  M  lit 
bed  adianliM.  Salltburr  calhadnl  hai  Ih*  iiliiiniM 
of  hdnfl  bulfi  In  od*  i^lt,  lb*  atdr  Baallah,  and  la 


•plllll 


ULlSBUbT. 

JiAitiu«4pliii.  Tt 

riMMlitkalfM  ari>Uek  ti  m 


■lii  of  Ika  luDiUi*.  The  bUh  !•  thai  of  innsln* 
cuAfdnl.  bvfnf  iiwfaHU  doliCen,  tn  oetangulv  clu^ 

]<i]|iJi of  liK cbank]  (iDClitdlDA the  L«lre  chapel)  Uciiti' 
bfd|faL  oT  un,  lb  ft. ;  ami  vtdth.  LodiHliDf  ib«  itbii 
lb»llir.KnID,  at  Ihwtm  Ok  Lad/s  cKlfHl  0| 


rini(ip(a|lM(f  Ita  RtMmctlDii.  fr 
ulHlnfoa  |tau  of  Uh  ilvntha  of  Dm 

rrootii  *  biMUUlf  nri^cd  t*«linai 


ittrfiriirftoetareh  k  nrtclHd  >llb  m Dmbw  of  r*. 
u«  ilUMd  m  tian  u  dLftnnt  htlfhii  »l  «»Bd  Um 
illdlu.   lIuiirtlHiunHaitlll  niHiB.uidlitoaup- 

lie  cIolitcH  ■n.RWIublr  munlUnqi.  ronnlDvui 


«  blatiDp't  piUc#«  ■  Tcry  liTvguUr  building, 
ijlei  of  vctiLttcnr*.  bavliii  bavn  anUrsed 


■ula.  comprUInf  no  ma  (if  m 
III  bH.  largs  old  mat.  Tba  ap 


m  ■nwibnIlt'eUlierl 
laS,MU.aj«r.  Tba  bill 


9   lb*  fift  of  Iha  U 


■iKt  ^OQd  IrAcery.  tba  duiml  ha^lBg  baan  mo- 
led.     The  tawer  MI  ttoBn,  ud  wu  nbuUl  In  iha 

'^{"So^  cainp«SSoa,'vtti^tu  Mwar  tundlDf  w 
narlr  Bafllah  Myle.  *l(b  Km*  hkt*  mnl  parti. 
■re  are  pl«c«a  or  worabip  for  InrtnaiMleDU.  Bap- 

:  uifKhar  In  lb*  ctn.  bundad  bf  Qum  Kllu- 
(he  pAtroD««e  df  <be  BirpDritlaH.    Tbe  Mahop 


K^iJi 


Hd  to  ■  ilBfle  bcioni  ■<■'  cailiaT.  far 
itotEin^l^an.  a^  iKLtSlfc»U, 


L   WaUM   RaUwn  bf  ■ 


m  imayti  bwovgtt  ottM  Saruin,  tba  RDBaD  ita- 

uuralj  batwaen  thalroopaof  Hcnrjii.  udHDnJT 
or,  tba  lurtHilani  pralu*  of  tbu  dar-  taidiicHi  Uw 
to  ntaUUb  bli  clernr  In  a  uora  paacafbl  nd 

Uti,  and  by  tbe  iDdueiMa  of  tba  iiiDnan)i<  and 

■leaf,  and  wai  altiauleir  daianed  br  Ui  bibalw. 

Boinri  OB  tha  Uihw  «(  the  lea.     AcUamenl* 
occ*iloiHl]|r  beM  hen  duclni  the  Uib  and  Htn 

ef  Cbaiiei  I.,  foe  Uie  abonha  attttnpl  at  the  royellut 
under  ColiBial  Wjndhain,  ta  procLaUn  Charlaa  11.  Tw» 
larf*  noiiaiterle*  eilitcd  bere  prloi  t<>  tha  Babnudon  | 
but  tbara  are  m  extant  renuTni  of  tbCH  foUBdatktnt, 
Among  otber  dJitloaulibcd  lodlTlduali  la  whoni  SaJI»* 
burr  bai  (JTsn  birtb.  nuf  bi  ipnlfled  Jirniei  Karrli.. 

iQ^Dleiu  phlLolDfflcal  and  metaphyilcal  IrrallKi.  bora 


ISA' 


»ei  cbarltiaa,  k«.    An  biAnniU7. 1 


— ,^. uedntllutr:  luMreeiiBfe  regular,  and  u 

cburub  built  bjr  Uw  Tnnplan.  tba  par.  durcb,  witb  »e* 

— a1  TuiicHu  icutptiirri.  uvn-hell.  4c.     On  ■  rocka 

fht.  at  the  eilmnlty  of  the  towD,  b  an  old  cailla.  d^ 

iverled  Into  a  houja  at  correclloD  (or,  acconUug  to 

igo,  a  barracli^    It  has  mamirictorei  of  tllk  nrlai, 

pa  remiUn*  of  ■  tetopla  Id  honour  oF  TIbeilut  hare- 
■n  rtlanwetid  hara.  (Hws.  JMct,  Gfvr..  »c.\ 
MLOHICA  {au.  I>n2tarAu).  a  celVbrnud  cltr  aid 

II"  B.    lu  pop.  irai  eiilmaled  br  Mr.  Walpiiii  at' 
mt  iifOS.  bj  A.  Beuujour  at  w.liM,  ud  lij  lawi, 


whoa  ImircAabMl  fk'oiii  ttoflfalpfa.li  tktj  tnpiwLiiK,  uii 
tiiicn  (Von  iiinH diuaim,  jltced OD  UieKc]J>rij  of  i 


S&i 


mSii 


Urn Mh ud pMh  "ThclMiui 
DnGun)Hl  brl^  and  an,  forth.  _.  ,  . 
thuMiunTbeTdi."  <Ciarl(,)  Tkaw  of  Uh  pftedi 
Inliibi-  Gnab  lod  Turki,  tan  Iwn,  M  lo  Yuuili 
•null  mmt  taaataaa  vllk  Oien, jaMnKir  aeoniid  bi 
ftw  inn.  TMIwMn,  atUiclsvacad  of  lb*  In 
n«  nr^  nHmilv*!  ftpmliw  ivrvnl  Lddv,  but  auimt 
■tnttt  iba4Hl  dthDr  bj  ucIUhi  with  flan,  or  br  pn>- 

and  f^DnL^^  produce  i  but  In  J4ve11err,  »hKv. 
iMht  artlclH  cf  DrimUl  drott,  tb«j  ■pp'^r  LnlhrloT^ 
Boiqa  of  <hfl  moaquM  an  worth  aotica  ihjm  thdr  •lio 
and  antlqultf.  opadiUj  tvovtalehwiirofornHrliCrHk 
^nrehca.  Aiiotaer  ronarfcaUa  adieoa.  callad  tha  Riv 
tunda,  aftar  baflni  aiicaitlTetj  tonal  ~~  ~  >---'■--- 
Impla  and  ChrWIaa  ehonti,  baa  ban  ai 
noHut :  It  hai  ertdinljj  bnn  built  on  tin 
KnlkaoB  at  Rome.    TM  cupola  !•  tiam  .  . . 

woi^.appfaildf  likflfUVontlBploniorane  buEtdlogt,  ind 
la  ttie  dona  It  a  drcuUr  ■pertun.  ai  In  Ihat  nl  the  Pan. 

tamplasl'thaThaTiaeu  ViiHU.  Thk  wa«  orlaliialli  a 
pertat  pvalltlogna.  TO  rt.  In  lengtb.  and  »n.  tn  wMlh, 
aonwitil  on  (Tthar  tt4*  br  II  cotunnt  of  the  tonli: 
■rder.  of  Iba  moat  aaaulilta  praportlone-  The  Grvefci 
•poUod  tkit  twitlM  bolldlBt  bj  aadaanarhif  to  maka 
kerooltonii  but  tha  tic  coliinDi  oT  tha  arcai  ra- 
■Mn ;  and  MJaaWoor  Kvi,  ttiat  If  tba  OallAe  dli^r» 
nuBU  wara  Urlppad  off,  tha  arlftati  adlllca  woutd  ba 
ftmnd  In  tba  hlftiatt  Mate  of  prmeriatlen.  and  would  ba 

ofia  of  vbUtb.  now  brmlnf  a  part  at  tho  tAvt  wallt,  wai 
Ota  ottKr,  of  brick  eacaacd  with  marbla.  In  honour  of 

br  Dr.  Clnrke  to  tw  a  work  of  lupn^or  tut*.  Ita  ori- 
ginal hflliht  appean  to  have  bf«  43  It ;  but  tha  iDwrr 
^rt.  to  Un  diplb  of  lift,,  U  briow  the  pmnil  lurbca : 


lai^  area,  iuaratad  bj  a  rampart  ftaut  tba  dtr.  haa 
M^  aad  wAbnllt  wdlt ;  tiA  at  It*  hlfbett  point, 
•tudt  the  Ibrtraai  HimouBlad.  Ilka  that  of  CanMantk 


a,  durmf  uat  parwa  or  ina  laia  war.  waci 
nerdal  fjftem  of  Napoleon  wm  at  Iti  h< 
n  hnporlant  dajiM  Kir  Britlib  toodi,  wl 
thw  ware  conrared  to  Germanj,  Ituiela.  and  other  parti 
of  Europe.   Tfaa^  ware  traoiported  «i  pack-boreae,  l>f 
laei  and  laboilam  JoDinlet,  Into  the  eantia  of  Burape, 
tkrouali  Boudf  Into  Auittla.  and  through  Balfarta 
hiio  iUflhreni  paita  of  Huncarr.  Tnnirlnnla,  «c.  i 
tbe  time  occupied  In  tnrallliM  l>ofB  Saloiuca  to  Vienna 
bHnf  about  to  dafi.     At  an  tjnai,  bowanr.  It  hat 
bad  a  eoii>ldcTal>le  trade,  which,  of  lata  rmn,  haa 
ivther  IncTHired,  parttculartr  ■•  niarda  tba  Import- 
atlon  of  Brldth  eottod  naouBftuiea.  The  axpofti  prln- 

wheat,andothar  ipedaa  of  gain,  Hnaaad  and  hem  paced, 
timber,  nuta  rnaa  Mount  Alhoe.  ac.  t  tba  cnllra  thIbb  la 
MR  beint  •ethoated  at  IM^IU.,  wMla  tha  Imnotu  tor 
Ik*  MBMpar  (aoBtbtlni  prlndfaltf  of  arttlf  no^ 


eharaa  foi  creiUtli at thi 


donbrcredi 


vloed  at  (MIIL 

IwbwnnnJm 
iiBrcialp(Mle»a 


the  Value  of  their  Carfoaa,  th 


le  Intercouree  wttb  Enataud  waa  a  fav  nara  w* 
ripalh  canlM  on  throvgh  Ualta  1^  llaltwi  or  Gn& 
di  1  bat  the  trade  It  no*  ahnon  eichKlnlf  cariM 
•  BBfllili  bottane.  The  ordinary  laapoR  end  oipirl 
ua  thoa*  eoeiBHn  to  Ibrelfn  trade  In  Tuiker,  via. 
mt.  ad  aaliirni,  belat  bnaid  b*  the  Porta  nadir 
— '-'-■' —  "  "■-  pachi.  or  gofemor  af^tbe  dty. 


ITKkiiln  of  Smrraa. 

Frankh  tha  Greek  no^  haiiOE  ^«ia/£miiUHd  ihc* 
the  war  of  iDdepeodeaee.    aJoalea.  hanaiei,  b  a  im- 


leroae  Greek  chnrtbaL    Tha  Jawi  fcem  an  tawt- 
•actkin  of  tha  m.:  Ihir  are  chlelT of  a^M  d*. 

elnihebaiaata,  tboeeofttaekiveroi^cibe^ts- 
g^rBd  BI  ponm  on  the  quari  or  In  rfmOar  i  Jiai     The 


.  a  hlppadneaa, 

lii.    It  )■  ■!«.  oi 

n  with  the  earir  hlitorjr  of  l^bil 

rliltHi  br  at.  Paul.  wbD  made  m«>T  n*^ 

,  lo  wnon  be  adftiaaed  the  BpMlei  to  thr  Tleiiaa. 

nl.     (HoUend-i  TrmHii   tSartt'i  Trmm,  ■M. 

WM   Woijaty  C»r™WrA»-J»frl*.,  IM<i  tW- 

-.-^f.  orSHROPSHIBB.  an  brfand  n.  of  Bh. 

land.haTlns  H.DeiMah,  a  deoahed  portloa  of  net, 

-od  Chaahlr*.  B.  HtaO&d.  S.  Woreeuer.  Heiefbrd.  aS 

tednor.  and  W.  MoBtteeaerr.    Area.  He.MD  uw,  ot 

rblcfa  about  nojim  are  npnoeed  to  ba  arable,  taeadnr, 

■nd  paitare.    Aneel  naeh  diTereMed.    No  pari  of  the 

HirtlKe  U  quite  lati  but  tbe  ireM  alahi  of  S^on,  tr 

Shrewiburr,  ti  ennparatlTalr  lerel.    tt  eitcndi,  lenitt* 

■IM,  ftm^VUtKburdi,  on  faie  ooataM  of  ChaehliTiL 


BILSETTE. 

DdiglttiE^itMIMDi.  ThannklahlB  rtMt  ant 
Ikt I.W. )Mi t/u» ».,  oxiulB  Hianl  ru|n  of  au- 
Soil  ivim.  but  HfHnlhr  brtlle.  In  tbt  B,  li  coDimt 
<>fin4wd/kiBi.)lk<UHil(ilCbiii>ilni  In  llwS.,> 
ntiHnittbriailHiiiliBaitBnntBti  and  In  iba 
W.Ihtnliif«ltalarinniAllft>lioa.  THah^ 
nit  kaU  Mill  iliiitBlfhKuHtr  on  Dh  B.  thu  mi 
thd  W.  lUetf  (be».E  idUhnBcadiiHiidliwiiutiy,!!* 
dmibt. «  OtiratR  •Wnthnsf^  frauBdou  tht  W. 

pilKiHlrw>*rl««<Tli«  ■-"-°  --'"'    ' ' 

ln[  ud  dihgiliit  M  antsd  a 


udH  BtMi.  U  inada  tn 


rtorKad  dariBi  tiw  g 
la  rtbtu  of  A*  bn 

irmH  mi  tot  v  M  wmi  IBd  tbft  tralkbt  --   , 

«n.  ThaUulitiKfcsriliHplnllHca.  hnnpoMd 
■  Einwt  <V),AOD  t  pn4adiiff  uhiuaII*  abort  7,000  jamckt 
r>«>l.  Hii|ii«pn«andoBt)«bon>H>orH«-'— ' 
rorniT  nri«Mli  dhMad  {  Km  muih  balni 

IT'  On  ll»  bDlXfToTt^lH.  ftrni  ntf  KalS, 

>  ^nkTiS  Ukhil.'wellta'floii,  Nenport,  JtV 

%t  dlKrict  of  dm^mK^Zot,  8.W.  put 

.  Ii  (MvMhI  Iuo  niiU  AvtMd  pnocrUci,  Tmiiinf  in 
lue  rram  N.  la  IMK,  a  jwr.Ika  mttirli^  b^  al  Ibm 

a  Ih>  aainn.  tmpla/  ha  laliiimn,  tka  principal 

n  fonnerlf.  aid  fftrm  gcnarallr  licU  Aw  jrmr  ' 
r.  AiTkattm*  Impratjiif;  bohoirliii  la  Uw  n 
HMt  df  a  iMaoubl*  kHi|lk.  and  vub  papa-  ea 

bi^  aMnUlj  AnlBtabid  •!»  IMDi   bui  ii 

K.  iMe  ar  Uu  cb  "ZHtt^i^ioon'ti'atrt  t 


irmrad,  tbotub  njU  toi 
SalDfi  U  diridwl  lata 


but  t9  Qu  Uw  lai^oM  H^oo  I 


tb«  bora,  of  StanvibarT*  Bridfportfa,  aod  Wan- 
I  )  for  I-udlow.  Raaliland aticbin Ibrib* c<k, 
to,  t/m,  of  whomTsn  «»  tv  U*  N,  aiul 


Id  HMM  InbalK.,  a(  *) 


tr»  8.  dlTlalaa  ar 
habltsd  hoiuei,  >i 

ere  nial«»»  JUKI  1 19.Hn  ■cinuH.  ounaa 
elisf  or  Ihe  poCFT.  In  1M8-W,  S9,MW. 
«1  prapwtT.  in  l«^  l;D«a,7nt.  i  do.,  1 
ETTB,  m  irtud  an  the  W.  »hI  of  Hli 
un^mbHl.  ImiBKllawl;  H.  <■<  Bonhij 
t  m.t  ivltli  ui  aiarue  Ijnadth  ot  thou 
•It  MClBurtwl  It  N^BOO,  about  1-Kb  ol 
'ortuffucae  ChrUtiau-  Thara  are  Iwc 
iTid.  l-oinwli  and  GanbuDdn  i  Uh  dn 
lourfabln«.  wUb  a  oiiai  tbrt.  HTiral  ch 


>(  lulibad  IB   ttall 


>g  bland,  al  Iba  ilk 


leniituiiamilrT/irtria i  LtrurHSmUm i'heter,tB^ 

Iwn  naaia.'rapDbllF  or  La  FliUa.  an  iba  hl(b  road  fnn 

UOOO.  "  Upon  (hi  vhalfl  It  hu  a  out  appcarajin  and 
Hails  bI  a  nlhidral  and  many  eburahBi.  It  ll.  hov- 
inr.  badly  lilualad  Jn  Iha  bollam  af  a  TaU^i.  lhrou|b 

IH  Salado):  IhalalttrDf  nhieb  bu.  of  law  yian.  abu- 

It!  air  U  imlHalttar  i  but  la  ilctniiy  aboundt  »th  wbaaL 
Ta.caUla,  Ac,  bivblch.  and  In  talC.  wlBa,  bidoi.  iM 
Dolei,  Iba  cHy  baa  an  acdie  Uiili.  It  vai  roBndnl  br 
>M  Pbnip  da  Lcnna  In  lUl. 
HALTiSK,  a  dacayad  bur.,  markit-tovn,  and  par. 
thapdij  of  Ejujland,  co.  Cornwall.  6.  dl».  buii^  a( 
■au.  IT  B.  S.8.E.  LauBtaiUiD,  and  4  id  N.W.  Flr> 
noolb.  Pop.  «f  bar..  In  IMI.  IMI'  It  ilaodi  on  • 
•mp  ndt,  B«r  Ik*  Taaar,  fran  vlikli  ttaa  prtodpal 
itract  runt  al  tlabl  «n|la,  tha  botuai  riilna  dob  abota 
uMtaH'  to  Iba  bOI-lop,  on  nbldi  lUndi  tlM  cbapal  and 
■ — B.hall.    TlialatUrliiuppiirUidbyplllan,  tbeopn 

lll.»auri  Ihabovan  balni,  Ibr  tha  bhhi  part,  lUtU 

—  -Aan  ottafc^  lhaB|b  chMy  of  ilaaa  Ann  Iba 

vWch  th*  lowD  ilanda.    Tt»  ebual  tt  Man  i 

"  '  D  tbaTkarafaof 

Suadar^^ool^ 


awl  tba  liffaif  b  a  curacy  au 
St  8ti«tani,»lD-"'  -  — 
of  woruilp  far  Dl 


leDt,  la  prlBcflpaUf  m 
cooDeOad  vKb  lb>  di 
■ndlBiuBHiirbafI 

liUka>^oiHortliac_._ 

Daiaoiblra,  and  b  upnacliad  b*  a  fern  i 

IBH.  Iba  rarMoei  oTwIikb  baloaf  to  Uh  _._...„. 

and  ntonad  * aiaal.  U  Ifca  If .  of  cravai  Iba  ritba  a) 

Edward  VI.  dan  to  U*  Rahna  Act.  1^  ~'-'-'-  -^ 

cblHd.    llvMiwiddiFadaftoolIt 


HirkiH  on  Salurday  :  hln.  Fib.  1.,  July  U.,jwd 

tlie  Tu«»dart  b^Tora  eacb  auartcrday, 

SALTCOATS.am-parl  lawn  of  Bcollasd,  CO,  Ayr, 
panlr  Id  Ihe  par,  or  Ardruaain,  and  parlly  la  tbat  ot 
atarmiton,  M  n,  S.W.  Glu0ow,  and  aboBt  I  jb.  8.  Ar« 
''■ouau.  Pap.,  In  1H1,  4,B38.  ll  hu  looiaaood  bOBHai 
d,  on  Iba  vhola,  b  liHlUfrraolly  and  Irrayularlj 
jilt,  and  BMBo  lonklnr.  It  baa  a  Advo-Iiouh,  wkli  ■ 
uhUobh  ipira.  clock  and  bali.    Iti  naiae  b  dattaai 


trs 


Iba  rrpaal  of  tlia  dnlj  an  aall.  tbn  hj 
ly  abandoBcd.    Uafoaila,  bowcrar,  UUl  a 


M  .  SALUZZ6. 

Aefpendenceof  the  Inhab.  Ii  od  the  wMvlnff  tnd  Mwln^ 
drinusliM,  fur  the  Glasgow  inairaf)M:turon.  There  mqr. 
In  all,  be  about  AOO  loiHOt  to  emplojred ;  prfndpallT  on 
lappets*  gauzes,  shawls,  trimmings,  silks,  &c.  About 
FD,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  shipped  here  for  Belfkst, 
Dublin,  ftc.  A  good  deal  of  rtiip-buUdinff  was  formerly 
^rrled  on:  but  latterly  it  has  decUned.  Two  con- 
gregatioos  belom  to  the  United  Associate .  Synod,  and 
Sue  to  tbe  Relief;  and  there  Is  a  Gaelic  chapel.  It  lias 
a  subscription  Ubraryt  a  parochial  school,  a  nree  school, 
managed  bv  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  other  schools,  a 
ia^iiffs'  bank,  and  some  friendly  societies,  a  branch  of 
(be  Ayrshire  Banking  Cknnjpany,  Ac.  The  harbour  la 
Very  defective;  and  in  this  respect  it  labours  under 
ereat  disadrantaoes  as  oompared  with  Ardrossan.  {yeto 
S/atitt.  Ace,  qfSaOtamdt  Aprtkire,  pariske$  Jritrouan 
land  Stevenskm.)  i 

-  SALUZZO  {Ft.  Salmcei}^  a  dtr  of  the  Sardinian 
dom.,  dlv.  Conl,  cap.  pror.,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Alps,  on 
an  alBiient  of  the  PO,  30  m.  S.S.W.  Turin.  Pop.,  in 
1838,  U,4M.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  one  on  the 
summit  and  declivity,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  i 
The  upper  town  is  walled,  tolerably  well  built,  and  has 
a  CasUe,  which  was,  for  three  centuries,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquises  of  Salusto ;  one  of  whom,  between 
1478  and  1480,  constructed  the  gallery  through  the  Col 
de  Viso.  {Murraif'*  Handbook Jbr  Piedmont,  344.)  The 
lower  town  is  the  more  pi^ulous,  and  continues  on  the 
Increase.  The  cathedral,  a  handsome  building,  is  in  a 
liulHirb.  Saluszo  has  several  convents,  an  intendency,  a 
Vourt  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and  a  royal  college.  It 
Is  a  bishop's  see.  Its  chief  manufactures  comprise  silk, 
leather,  bats,  and  hardware :  and  it  his  some  trade  in 
"wine,  com,  and  cattle.  Under  the  French,  Saluzxo  was 
the  cap.  dm.  Stura.  {Bampotdl,  Covg.,  Ac.) 
'  SALZBURG,  a  city  of  Upper  Austria,  cap.  of  the 
«irc.,  as  it  formerly  was  of  an  archbishopric  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Salsach,  a  tributary  of  the  Inn,  67  hk 
e.  W.  Linz,  and  70  m.  E.8.E.  Munich.  l«at.  47^  48^  10" 
N. ;  long.  1S<>  r  25"  B.  Pop.  in  1848,  about  12,000, 
tiaTing  decreased  considerably  since  Salsbnrg  ceased  to 
be  the  cap.  of  an  Indep.  territory.  The  Salsach,  which 
^ero  flows  impetuouxly  between  two  masses  of  rock, 
divides  the  city  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  stone 
bridge,  370  'ft.  in  length.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  by 
eight  gates ;  and  on  a  lofty  point,  commanding  the  town 
-and  adOacent  country.  Is  the  Hofnstiixbfrg,  formerlr  the 
fetidal  citadel  and  residence  of  the  prince-arcbUfhops, 
but  now  used  as  a  twrrack.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fiver  is  the  Cavmcfnerberg,  a  »im[\xr  height,  surmounted 
bv  the  Capuchin  convent.  Owing  to  the  number  of  its 
churches,  the  profusion  of  marble  statues,  and  flat-roofed 
kousem  Salzburg  bas- the  aspect  of  an  Italian  city.  Ac> 
cording  to  TumbuU,  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  which, 
be  says,  forms  a  Mr  specimen  or  the  general  style  of 
building,  **  it  a  heavy  pile  of  masonry,  flve  stories  In 
height,  and  composed  of  walls,  floorings,  and  internal 
dlvrslmu,  f\rom  the  basement  to  the  roof,  entirely  of 
•tone.**  Generally  speaking,  the  city  is  dull  and  gloomv, 
and  its  streets  narrow,  irregular,  and  grass>grown.  T^e 
cathedral,  constructed  In  tl>e  17th  century,  on  tne  plan  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  large  and  imposing,  and  has  nu- 
ikierous  monuments,  sculptures,  paintings,  and  other 
Works  of  art.  It  has  a  fine  flicade  of  white  marble,  occu- 
pying the  whole  side  of  a  public  square,  with  three  en- 
trance**  flanked  by  two  rows  of  marble  statues.  Several 
of  the  other  churches  are  highly  gilt,  and  decorated. 
Monasteries  are  numerous,  but  the  number  of  their 
inmates  has  been  much  reduced.  In  the  church  of  the 
Benedictine  convent  is  the  tomb  of  Michael  Haydn,  the 
muRlcal  composer,  who,  as  well  as  Mozart,  was  a  native 
of  Salzburg.  The  Mirabel  palace  is  a  handsome  modem 
edifice.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  dty  is  a 
gateway  or  tunnel,  420  ft.  in  length,  cut  through  the 
•olid  rodi  {Spencer),  though  for  what  purpose  we  are  not 
informed. 

Salslmrff  hat  a  military  and  three  dvil  hospitals,  se- 
veral charitable  institutions,  a  government  pawn-bank, 
and  a  prison.  It  had  formerly  a  university;  but  this  is 
now  reduced  to  a  lyceum  of  two  fkcultlee,  medicine 
and  Jurisprudence,  with  a  library  of  20,000  vols.,  and 
nrohably  of  190  M SS.,  some  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies, a  botanic  garden,  aoological  museum,  &c.  In 
tbe  Benedictine  convent  is  another  extMwive  library, 
with  collections  of  coins,  Ac.  It  luu.  also,  a  gymnasium, 
Ursuline  female  school,  a  spacious  public  cemetery,  a 
Ikibllc  museum,  and  a  theatre.  Salzburg  Is  still  the 
residence  of  an  archbishop,  who  has  flve  suiftagans; 
<Dd  it  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  circle,  Ac 
It  hfes  manufbctures  of  cotton  yam,  leather,  starch, 
gunpowder,  iron  wire,  and  files,  and  some  transit  trade, 
niough  this  bat  very  much  diminished.  It  is  well  and 
eheaply  supplied  with  prorisions ;  but  the  prevalence 
#f  goilre  is  a  drawback  to  Its  advantages.  All  travellers 
l^ree  that  it  Is  'hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  tbe  ro- 
yiMtic  beauty  of  the  scen«ry  of  tlie  nelahbourhood. 
^  Bniiborg  i»  supposed  to  ocoupy  tbe  tMe  of  tbe  anc.  Jm- 


.:  BAMoa 

•oHih  Aettroyed  bv  Atilla  in  448.  In  808, 
and  tbe  ambastadort  of  NIcephorus,  euipeior  of  tba 
East,  met  tn  this  town  to  settle  tbe  bonndarles  of  their 
respective  empires.  In  the  13th  century  tbe  dty  becwa 
the  cap.  of  a  territory,  governed  by  its  arcfabiahopt  tfl 
1809,  when  it  was  •ecularlzed.  (<Es#r.  Nat.  Bmepdop.! 
Sergkams  ;  TmmbmWt  Amiria,  i.  139— I4S.  ;  Spemeerf 
Germanif  and  the  Germtmt,  ii.  309—319.) 

SAMARANG,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Java,  on  Its  N. 
coast,  the  cap.  of  a  prov.,  near  tbe  roooth  of  tbe  rtvvr  sf 
its  own  name,  940  m.E.S.B.  Batavia;  lat.  flOM'S..laBf. 
110O97'E.  Pop.  supposed  to  be  at  least  90,000.  tedoduf 
many  Chinese  and  some  Europeans.  It  it  tolerably  wcfi 
built,  and  to  fortlfled  wltb  ramparts  and  a  wet  dMn,  e^ 
pable  of  resisting  a  native  force.  H  has  sanf  good 
houses,  a  large  <murch,  town-hall,  and  botpKal, «  ikfli- 
tary  school,  theatre,  and  obaervatory.  Before  it  is  a 
deqp  morass,  and  it  oommtmicates  wnh  tbe  aca  only  by 
two  raised  causeways  and  tbe  river :  it  it,  however.  Itas 
unhealthy  than  tbe  lower  parts  of  Btytaria.  Pn 
are  cheap ;  and  near  the  town  are  many  cooatry 
*'  The  river,  or  rather  creek,  Is  very  shallow,  and  < 
be  entered  by  loaded  boata  at  lew  water.  The  roadt  i 
also  exceedingly  insecure :  the  town  owet  its  impaft> 
ance,  therefore,  solely  to  tbe  industry  of  tbe  natives  in 
tbe  adjoining  olstrictt,  who  raite  large  qoutltSet  of 
coflbe,  pepper,  and  rice.  Many  tbip-latds  of  the  latter 
are  annually  exported  to  China,  and  to  difliprent  cowntriet 
in  the  Afehipelago.'*  {BarFt  EattemSeat^p.ilL)  Str 
marang  is  the  seat  of  one  of  tbe  three  civB  and  crlmfeal 
courts,  and  oomtt  martial  in  tbe  island,  and  the  letU 
dence  of  a  governor  with  extensive  aotborlty. 

SAMARCAND,  a  dty  of  bidep.  Tartaiy,  In  Bokhara, 
on  the  Sogd,  or  Zer-Afdian,  190  m.  E.  Bokhara,  lat  38°  ST 
N.,iong.6SOM)'iy'E.  Pop^aoeoidlngtoS4r  A.Bvm^ 
about  10,000.  The  ont-workt  are  said  to  be  aiioat  90  as. 
in  drc,  enclosing  giuxlens,  parks,  fields,  and  extensive 
suburbs :  the  inner  wall  surrounding  tbe  dty  It  of  earth, 
and  has  four  gates.  Samarcand  has  tbe  appearance  of 
having  been  magnificently  built :  but  It  u  now  in  a 
decayed  condition,  and  gardens.  Adds,  and  plantaltot^ 
occupy  the  place  of  its  numerous  streets  and  moeqoes. 
There  were  formerly,  upwards  of  200  mosquca,  masiy  ef 
which  were  of  white  marble ;  hot  most  ef  these  haso 
become  mere  ruins.  Of  the  40  medresMiSy  or  Mehsas 
medan  colleges,  only  three  are  perfect,  one  of  t 
forming  ttie  observatory  of  the  cdebrated  Ukag 
being  extrcndy  bandtome.  ornamented  with  br^.^ 
and  enamelled  bricks.  Another  college,  called  Sheredac. 
is  likewise  of  very  beautiftil  architecture.  Tbe  tomb  ef 
the  famous  Tiraour  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  and  bto  iamita^ 
still  remains  ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  rest  benesth 
a  lofty  dome,  tbe  walls  of  wbkfa  are  mxptxVkj  adorned 
with  jasper  and  agate. 

Samarcand  hat  teveral  bazara,  and  three  large  khtnt; 
but  Its  commercial  importance  Is  aU  but  extinguished; 
Bokhara  having  been  for  many  years  the  great  entrepdl 
of  tbe  caravan-tradert,  at  well  at  the  modem  ca|dta]  of  the 
country.  The  ancient  diy,  however,  it  ttill  regarded  with 
high  veneration  by  the  people,  and  till  a  kbif  of  Bokhara 
bat  annexed  Samarcand  co  hit  rule,  be  It  not  viewed  at  a 
legitimate  loverdgn :  indeed,  Itt  poatetdon  becoaaet  the 
first  object  on  the  demite  of  one  mier  and  the  aDce  ' 
of  another.    Paper,  made  of  tllk.  It  taid  to  hwre 


early  manufactured  at  Samarcand ;  but  ordinary  paper 
is  now  supplied  Arom  Rusda.  The  dtuation  of  the  dty 
hat  been  detervedly  pralted  by  Atiatict,  ttaioe  it  atwM 
near  low  hlllt,  in  a  country  elsewhere  phdn  and  levcL 
Tbe  climate  is  dry  and  beaUby ;  good  water  to  tnppficd 
nrom  a  great  number  of  fountaint,  communicating  by 
pipes  with  the  river,  and  the  ndahbourhood  furaiihct 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  other  supplies  for  tbe  maihet. 

Samarcand,  which  was  taken  In  1990  by  Jengbit-khan 
from  the  sultan  Mdiomet.  became  under  Tiaour  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  largest  emplret  in  tbe  world,  and 
tbe  centre  of  Asiatic  learning  and  civilization,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  rose  to  high  distindion  on  aooomt  ef 
its  extendve  commerce  with  all  parts  of  Asia. 

It  was  reunited  to  Bokhara  bv  Abdullah  at  tiie  doae  of 
the  16th  century,  since  which  It  has  gradually  fUlcn  to 
its  present  rank  as  a  mere  provincial  town;  and  wo 
may  now  search  in  vain  for  itt  andent  palaeea,  the 
beaut/  of  which  to  eulogited  by  tbe  Arab  hiatoriaa^ 
(Aterar't  JSMikoro,  ii.  970-979. ;  Hagemeitier  mot  FAtit 
Oecfdenialej  Hitter**  Aa'en,  vol  t. j  Did.  O^.) 

SAMBOR,  a  town  of  Auttrkn  Poland,  cap.  dre.  of 
tame  name,  on  the  Dniestr,  44  m.  S.W.  Lesnberg.  Pte. 
nearly  10,000.  (  Bergkams.)  It  to  tolerably  wdl  bnOt,  ni 
has  several  R.  Catnollc  and  United  Greek  drarchet,  an 
botnltal,  a  criminal  tribunal,  mhning  court,  talt  ln> 
tendency,  gymnasium.  Ac.  Itt  Inbakt.  are  employed 
partly  in  the  manulacture  and  bleaching  of  linens,  and 
partly  in  making  talt.  Rhubarb  to  ctutivated  fat  tha 
ndghbourhood.   (Oe$ierr.  Nai.  Enege.) 

SAMOS,  a fiunout  Island  of  theXi^  Sea, now be> 
longing  to  Turkey,  off  the  W.  coast  of  A»U  Mfawr.  from 
whidi  it  to  •eparated  bT  tlM  avrow  atnit  Mllod  Hv 


on  II  my  I  Ml.  Tumar.  ■  hutiUwicii  pmnsr 

M.  n  taMaUr  bqnad  Um  iBKk.  innV  Ux  tlw 
n  It  m  feiBtd  I  Hd  riaca  th*  nnlntloa  In  Cntn, 
_!._. 1.^,.—. — "n  (nun  UwWimL 


■Met,  figfidlinHnd  byitMmi  Ihn  Ik*  UU^pro^ 

(TIM  (( iMil  Hri  iMfair  iBilB,  wttfa  oIItm.  Ifi,  onBt*>> 
iiklMbjtfrDteviiia,  itS.  BiWoa,  ftc.    In uiiquItT  K 

ilH,  oUInM  *«h  tba  DtHM  an,  nail  ^  nTb  Hili 


J.  MO   It  UUI  nmluM  to  Ih  lb* . 

UudtribiAKMaaliaa.  It  aBBwUr  lUnrto  omUi 
•bl>4SHtnlH  iTcgni;  IMb  Wioi  utOfiUI  cuu 
anpH.  lad  •boot  11,000  bamli   nldni.     Tba,  on 

>b»(llli,ilT.)i  bu  ToariHfon  art  Uul  vIhd  propar 

rnidB, Id BuicaiM BiD* U  wf  ■Hpnior.  PvrMHKiir 


.ulun  bi  Uh  l^^fj*' — r 

iUkmrPrarlaii^u  IU(  ••■at,  the  r»r<nun>M  of  I 
Tilif^DfciM.  ButtiiU,ir««ijMCnll^TUni 
r  vhom  (ha  1iI|Ihc  iinl*r  of  ■n-nHi-t  ir*  alM  "  1« 
iiM  nnpiiDcl^  dIkkuU  In  nlmoo"  (III.  110.), 
'luM  MaEohnobMiiiixnMbaai.  BmlilMbtfnt 
-il'mHd  br  Uw  MHiu  of  the  SulBn  lat  Ih*  Prlmto, 
IF  tilud  biLibo,  tm  tnod  bj  1  •vuB  a(  Calarm. 
inu,  ind  otbw  Cnek  pricou.  whoH  oniT  clala  lo  Uw 
Uia  pubUe  apmH  K  ih«  UwT  an  Ibl*  K>  lepMI  DHi 


nt  or  vhlcb  tba  dtadal  or  tha  andant  rUj  wai  •<»- 
«abU  towD,haTlHitoBr,(taap.>ia|mid,uidliar4]T 
Hbia  •(»*(>.  VMbLaa  IbaHTiMaiirtba  hU^ru 
wthu  Kbon, u< baa aa cuaUiBthiulKiiir  1  Int tt. 


jch  la  tba  proacBt  lUta ^ ._  ^ ,^., 

;  povoriU  oftbe  itatoi  bdoofiDf  lo  tba  Ionian  coi 
Dclepwtoncv  altar  Cmuaaod  Crnia  hud  nducad  tl 


Kir  lbnlOed,aDd  iidHMdiriili  muraotila' public    b  bnadlb.  and  UM  ft.  at 

I,  Hsiwlauu  ipaltei  ■  tunnal,  vUcb  tha;  had    N.H.B.  Mocba.     Pop..   ■ 
.1. 1 ..t.  „ 1 — Tnlorto-  Hr.  Crotlaadan.  tn  I«H. « 


wsjri 


> buixnr  (of  wUchn  muiu  ni 
Id  haigbt,  mud  >bleti  adiuKod  In 
1  m.  into  lbs  h*  i  ad  tha  lar^MC  u 
l«ro(l4Mua>    lisd  mbj  knovladga.   (J 


amja  VlrslU  iinikbii  of  Culba|«,  whsrs  Uia  Cod 


MhMrra.  aod  Harculca, 

tboaa  or  Illi!^ir*i^ 
ai  ntalnlBC  onljtliatof 


pvtlT  I7  camlDt  UtaB  Im 
U.  rWllpMTOiwx.  L  MO.) 
tba  death  of  Polrcniea.  who 


^«MXiBlditbgeoadnBa£('iH(al,lT.aB.  14.)  Tba 
uAaqnaot  bMorr  oT  lUa  IOhiw  idlka  b  but  Iktl* 

•p J— . .1. otnnuT  w>,  r — ' ' ' — 

ductnf  (be 

thair  d9)  and  at  a  aoBevbal' later  partnd  it  ranlial 

MaA  Aolopj  and  Aapvtur,  Samoa  vu.  for  a  ivhkic,  iba 
hcnd  anaitan  oT  tba  ibniHr  and  of  Cleopatn,  vbo  kept 
court  pan  wlih  mora  tban  rcul  nucolAniKe.  Aftar 
Auaiimu  had  bacaoM  tba  martar  of  (be  Bonuui  ■orkL 
b*  pwd  ■  wlBUr  to  tblilSud.  iriileh  fas  ntond  u 
111  fraadoB.  and  at  the  rama  Una  coDferred  on  H  olbar 

tha  OiHk  •Bparon;  and  tnaUr,  In  tba  leth  enuurr, 
to  Eba  TuAi,  iBdar  wbcaa  hmtdlilnc  tnj  k  baa  baao 
radocad  to  Ih*  nUaraUa  itil*  <n  vhlA  >•  BOH  Ond  It. 

or  IbF  nanj  Ulartrloui  isdlTldiiab  that  Samoa  hat 
prodocad,  Fnbanni  It  br  br  tba  mott  dtaUotilibed. 
Tha  an  of  till  Mrth  la  oat  qHlta  aKsnalHd.  but  11^ 
pvtri  lo  faava  Doeurrad  about  WO  jaan  a-c-  Uv  earlf 
TMtnl  Btjrpl  and  othai  uclaiit  Mali  of  lainlng ;  but, 

led  with  PDllcralH,  bi  rmliralad  la  Hiieiu  Gnija.  and 

Of  (ha  tempi*  of  Juno.  10  Tbaodoraa  tha  iculptar,  mat 

fuaiU  liHrltal  hr  Polrcralaa  to  Samoa. 

Tba  nam*  atialt  batwaaa  BaHa  and  Iba  mdoland  la 
flOMWa  In  andnt  UiUit  kit  tha  neat  fk^torr  aahied  tai 
and  ana*  of  Zanaa.  an  Ih*  ram*  daj  thai  tba  (Orcai  b* 
h*d  Mt  in  Onac*»  aodar  Hardonliia.  ««ra  dnlrojad  at 
PlaUa.  (Biduli*  of  Iba  aulbon  aheadj  rerarred  to, 
■aa  JncXial  Vriwfnai  HMorr.  •lU.  VftS-^M.,  and  iHI. 
UO.  e™  ad.  I  ^ilacMaritl,  tap.  7t.  J  FacdolaH  Ltiiam, 
rose  Sonu,  Ac.) 

SANA,  a  dn  01 


"in  a*  3^1° 


rtao  dljF  and  luburb,  Io(Kher.  ar* 
EmlUea  or  Oia  dtr  b  a  eaatla.  biiln( 


necaaiBirv  bj  vaoMp  •hutteri  j  but  lome,  biiloDflnE  to 
thi  bitber  eUuea,  baia  ilui  •lodoiii.  benutinillr 
■talwid.  Tha  palacn  an  built  of  bnn  Mone.  plaitrred 
Df*r  vllh  gra^-colDurad  Donar.    AU  the  piLval*  laa^ 


SANDWICH. 

jtnffiM  to  amk  apPflv  to  be  ftirnitbed  wUh  ftwotalfit. 
Tliere  are  about  tO  rooMjUM,  rery  elaborately  adorned, 
many  baring  their  domes  gilt,  etpedaily  tboee  lo  which 
are  the  tombs  oi  the  Imams.  The  pablic  baths  are 
both  numerous  and  good :  they  are  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  Egypt,  and  **  a  fkrourite  resort  of  the  mer- 
chants,  who  meet  here  to  discuss  the  state  of  trade,  and 
the  news  oC  the  day  over  their  cup  of  keshr,  and  their 
ner^-falUng  hookah." 

A  part  of  the  city  Is  appropriated  to  the  Jews,  who 
amount  to  about  8,0iM).  Bach  nays  about  a  dollar  a  year 
for  permission  to  reside;  and  a  sheikh  Is  appointed, 
who  Is  reMonsiUe  for  the  r^ular  payment .  oi  this 
impost,  and  of  the  beary  taxes  laid  upon  their  vine- 
yanls,  gardens,  ftc.  The  Jews  subsist  chiefly  by  the 
sale  of  silver  ornaments,  gunpowder,  and  splrftuons 
liquors,  and  many  by  working  as  c<»nmon  artisans,  such 
as  shoemakers,  ftc.  There  are  also  many  Hindoos  among 
the  population,  who,  like  the  Jews,  are  obliged  to  con- 
ceal  as  much  as  possible  the  property  they  possess,  for 
fear  of  exaction.     The  Mohammedan  merchanu  are 


SANTAEEM. 


styled  tb6  maywr,  fnrats.  and  eoBMUMtty  oC  tta  tewb 
and  port.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  over  Ramsgatsi, 
Sarr,  and  Walmer,  and  did  formerly  over  Deal,  which 
are  all  members  of  this  dnque-port.  SaDdwkb  faai^ 
however,  no  commission  ot  tM  peace,  exespt  upon  n»> 
tition  or  grant.  It  has  sent  1  mens.,  usually  stfVd 
barons,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  4M  of  Bdw.  III.  fn^ 
vlously  to  the  Refimn  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  In  the 
freemen,  resident  and  non-resident,  the  freedom  hsieg 
acquired  by  birth,  gift,  marriage,  apprentloeship,  owaer- 
sbip,  and  residence.  Registered  electors  In  the  new 
pari,  bor.,  in  184B-M,  968;  corp.  revenue,  hi  IM7-S, agBW. 
Sandwich,  formerly  called  Lundeowl^  appijais  t» 
have  risen  Into  consequence,  on  the  dedlne  of  BUch- 
borough,  tlie  an.  ilibiilsq»AMM,- about  the  6th  oenfiw. 
It  was  long  a  |Hace  of  considerable  trade,  and  coatfnusd, 
till  a  comparatively  late  period,  to  be  a  kind  of  out-pott 
to  London,  many  goods  being  conveyed  by  land  to  and 
from  the  oqrttaL  Markets,  Wednssday  and  Saturdn; 
(kir,  Dec  4.,  for  dotUng,  Ste,    {Mmm.  and  Bommd.  J&- 


Into  the  market  In  Dec.  and  Jan. ;  and  considerable 
Quantities  of  it  are  retained  In  the  warehouses.  It  is, 
-however,  little  used  for  home  consumption,  the  Ihvourlte 
•beverage  being  keMkr,  an  tnfoslon  of  the  husk.  The 
-oofl)M-husk  aooordlngly  fetches  here  the  hlriier  price  of 
tiM  two,  nrom  4  to  12  dollars  per  100  lbs.  bemg  paid  for 
it.  Very  fine  silk  goods,  spiciss,  sugar,  &c.,  are  exposed 
for  sale  In  the  bazaars.  The  Imports  are  principally  piece 
goods  and  Persian  tobacco ;  with  dates,  and  a  great 
-quantity  of  thread,  or  rathertwist  for  weavliy.  Glass  Is 
tn  great  request,  and  Is  principally  supplied  from  Egypt. 
The  import  duties  at  Sana  are  so  sl^t  as  to  be  almost 
nominaC 

•  The  dimate  Is  too  dry  to  be  healthy ;  rain  seldom  foils, 
and  famine  appears  to  be  a  frequent  result.  Some  in- 
acripclons,  supposed  to  be  in  the  andent  Hlmysrl  cha- 
racter, have  been  discovered  here  (see  Oeoi.  Journal^ 
vlh.  S87.).  but  travdlers  have  hitherto  found  few,  or  no 
other  antiquicies.  The  greater  part  of  the  fortiflcattons, 
and  an  aqueduct  now  ruined  are  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  tne  Turks,  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try till  about  two  centuries  ago.  ( CrtUtatdem^  in  Geog. 
JiiMinM/,  viii. ;  Niebukr^  f^oyage  em  Arabte,  Ac.) 

SANDWICH,  a  dnque-nort,  mun.  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  oo.  Kent,  Uthe  St.  Augustine,  bund.  Bastry, 
on  the  Stour,  about  t  ro.  from  its  mouth,  and  6ft  m.  B.  by 
S.  London.  Area  of  town  and  port,  1,960  acres.  Pop.,  In 
1841, 2,918.  The  pari.  bor.  however  comprises,  with 
the  foregoing,  the  pars,  of  Deal  and  Walmer,  and  the 
extra-parocmal  hamlet  of  St.  Bartholomew,  having  an 
agxregate  area  of  MIO  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in  1841,  of  1 1,194. 
Sandwich  is  divided  into  the  three  pars,  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Clements.  It  Is  washed  on  the  N.B.  by 
tlie  river  Stour,  and  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by  a 
dyke,  the  remains  of  its  old  fimrtiflcation.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  and  has  a  more  andent  appearance  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  town  in  the  county.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  lighted,  and  the  inhabs.  are  supplied  with 
excellent  water  from  the  river,  and  from  a  spring  which 
rises  near  the  Bastry,  and  Is  broufht  to  the  town  by  a 
canal.  8  m.  in  length.  St.  Clement  s  church  is  a  spacious 
building,  with  a  massive  tower  of  Norman  architecture 
risinc  from  four  semi-circular  arches  in  the  centre  of  the 
buikung,  and  sunNMted  on  strong  piers.  In  some  parts 
It  is  curiously  ornamented.  The  living  Is  a  vicarage, 
with  a  nett  income  of  8101.  a  year.  St.  Afary's  is  also  a 
vicarage,  worth  117/.  a  year  neu.  Both  the  foregoing 
pars,  are  In  the  gift  of  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury. 
St.  Peter*s  Is  a  rectorv.  In  the  gift  of  the  crown  and  the 
corporation  of  Sandwich  alternatdy,  worth  144i!.  a  year 
nett.  There  are  places  ot  worship  ror  Independents  and 
Wesleyans  ;  two  nospltals,  one  founded  in  the  12tb  cen- 
tury, and  accommodating  16  residents,  who  must  be  free- 
men ;  the  guildhall,  buUt  in  1579,  and  a  new  house  of 
correction,  comprise  most  of  the  remaining  public  build- 
ings. The  free  grammar  school  of  Sandwidi  was  founded 
In  the  rdgn  of  Elisabeth,  and  received  considerable  en-  ' 
dowments  In  lands  in  IMI.  Its  governors  are  the  mayor 
and  corporation :  it  has  four  scholarships  in  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  two  are  in  the  appointment  of 
the  governors  of  the  schotrf,  and  two  in  that  of  the  rector 
and  fellows  of  the  college ;  and  four  tn  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  nominated  tn  a  similar  manner.  It  has,  auo, 
a  national  school  and  other  charities.  The  town  has 
been  for  several  years  In  a  depressed  and  declining  state. 
It  has  no  manufactures,  and  Its  trade  Is  trifling,  consist- 
ing prindpally  tn  the  importation  of  coal  for  the  use  of 
the  town  and  ndghbouring  country.  The  scheme  of 
BCralglitenIng  the  course  of  the  Stour  to  the  sea  so  as  to 
form  acanal,  has  been  abandoned  for  want  of  capital  and 
enterprise.    (Mmmie.  Bommd.  Rep.) 

Sandwich  was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  III.    lU 
corporation  consists  of  4  aldermen  and  12  couudUors, 


porU^Ste.) 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.    See  PoLTifsnA. 

SANQUHAR,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotlasid,  ea 
Dumfries.  In  the  vallsj  of  the  NUh,  and  near  the  Irft 
bank  of  that  river  on  the  road  from  Dumfries  to  Ayr,  28 
m.  N.N.W.  the  former.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,700.  It  coo- 
sists  prindpallv  of  a  main  street  along  the  Uae  of  the 
high  road.  It  baa  a  town-hall,  with  a  tower  and  dock, 
a  handsome  par.  church,  built  in  1821,  a  Free  dmreh,  2 
chapels  In  connexion  with  the  Assodated  Ssctseicn 
Church,  and  a  chapel  for  Anabaptists;  with  a  porochtsi 
and  other  schools,  a  subscription  library,  asaving*s ' 
Ac.  Theinhab-areprindpaliy  dependent  on  the  1 
of  cottons,  and  cm  the  sewing  and  embroidery  of 
for  the  Glasgow  manubcturers.  There  is  an  exteswive 
carpet  manufocture  at  Crawkk  Mill,  about  1  m.  from  the 
town. 

Sanquhar  seems  to  have  derived  Its  origin  from  Its  fee 
old  castle,  now  In  ruins.  This,  which  formerly  belongej 
to  the  lords  of  Sanquhar,  having  been  purchaeed  la  108 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  last  duke  of  Qoeensberry, 


on  the  demise  of  the  latter,  with  other  vast  ooesesslons 
in  Dumfriesshire,  the  property  of  the  family  of  Boo* 
dough.  It  was  created  a  royal  oor.  In  1866,  and  is  united 
with  Dumfries,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Klrkcodbrigfat 
In  sending  I  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors, 
to  1849-SO,  81.  Corporation  revenue,  hi  I848.a.  II6L 
Coundllors,  17.  {New  8t«ikHeai  Aecommt  qf  SeoHtmi, 
art.  SanqmkarjBnd  QfficitU,  Rektnu.) 

SANTA  CRUZ.    {See  TxHEBirrx.) 

SANTANDBR  (an.  Forhu  BfeiuMMn,)  a  dty  and  ssa- 
port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own 
name  oo  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  run- 
ning into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  50  ro.  W.N.W.  Bilbao. 
Pop.,  ace  to  Miflano,  18,716.  It  Is  built  on  the'slApeof 
a  hill,  and  has  wide  streets  Ifaied  with  tolerably  re- 
spectable houses,  the  prfaidpal  public  edlftcee  being  the 
cathedral,  2  par.  churches,  and  8  hospitals.  Few  ef 
these,  however,  possess  any  architectural  merit;  and 
Captdn  Cook,  an  intdllgent  travdier,  states,  that  **  Saa- 
tandw  is  almost  the  only  place  In  Spain  of  similar  mag> 
nltude,  where  no  artist  in  any  department  has  left  a 
memorial  of  his  sklU.**  (Sketeket  in  SmmM,  1. 76.)  It  is  a 
thriring  town,  however,  with  a  considerable  nunbcr  of 
new  houses,  very  unusual  In  Spain ;  and  It  is  tl»e  chief 
sea-port  of  Old  Castile,  It  having  been  the  prlndpal  ob- 
ject of  the  government  for  some  years  barx  to  make  it 
one  of  the  prlndpal  marts  for  the  supi^  of  Madrid.  It 
has  a  large  trade  with  Cuba,  to  which  It  sends  tiM 
wheat  of  Castile,  large  mills  bdng  erected  to  the 
neighbourhood  for  converttog  it  Into  flour  previous  to 
embarkation.  The  exportation  of  wool  b  at  present 
shared  with  Bilboa ;  but  when  the  roads  are  i  iwiipleiiid. 
it  will  have  the  superiority  over  that  port  from  Its 
greater  proximity  to  the  wool -bearing  districts.  There 
are  irou-mines  in  the  ndghbouring  mountains;  but, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  fiu-  some 
years  past,  thcv  have  been  little  wrought.  The  «•- 
HUero,  or  building  establbhment  of  the  marine,  for- 
merly much  employed.  Is  now  almost  to  ruins;  snd 
the  forests  of  the  Montana,  which  once  supplied  Spato 
with  neariy  all  the  timber  for  the  navy,  are  now  sd^ 
dom  used,  except  for  the  supply  of  fud.    The  hariKMN' 


of  Santander  is  large,  wdl  sheltered,  easUyaooosdble, 
and  suflldertly  deep  for  dl  trading  vessels.  The  vl 
produces  ma  abundance  of  wheat  and  other  \ 


icnmy 


of  severd  varieties,  and  large  quantities  of  cattle .  ».• 
coast  also  swarming  with  sdmon  and  other  kinds  ot  id>. 
(Cook's  Skeicket,  1.  7«->78. ;  Mmano,  %c.) 

S  ANTARB  M  (an./>r»sM^«OT  JmMmn)  a  river-port  aid 
town  of  Portued,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  court, 
prov.  Estremadura,  cap.  cootarca,  on  the  Tagus.  45  m. 
N.N.E.  Lisbon.  Pop.  estimated  at  8,000.  Itls  built  oo 
a  hill,  and  consists  or  8  separate  parts ;  the  MaravllU  on 
the  summit,  the  Ribera  on  the  B.  dedlvity,  and  the 
Aifange  on  the  W.  and  S.,  descending  to  the  riwrf 
bank,  and  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Alcaxaba.  On\y 
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dpallr  batnan  tha  4Wi  and  4Tth  dapi.  of  H.  lat.,  and 
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SARAGOSSA.     ^ 


than  5  fr.,  96,908  at  ftrom  5  to  10  fr..  and 
» to  90.ft-. ;  and  969  at  IjOOO  fr.  and  up- 
on, manganete,  and  marble  are  ralaed; 


M 

«MeMed  at  1 

99;M7  at  from  10 

irards.    Coal,  iron,  ...—«-«*-*., —^  ...^^.^  -.~  ......^, 

the  glass  and  iron  woru  and  potteries  are  important. 
The  commerce  of  the  d^.  centres  principally  m  Cha- 
lons-sur^Satee.  This  d^,  to  divided  into  five  arronds. ; 
chief  towns,  MAcoo,  the  cap.,  Aotun,  Charolies,  Chalons, 
and  Loulians.  It  sends  7  meml.  to  the  Chamber  of  De. 
pudes.  RMUtered  electors,  1838-89, 1,9ia.  {Did.  Oiog.  ; 
Trmck  Qmcini  Tablet/) 

SARAGOSSA,  ZARAGOZA  {m.Osarea  Augutia)^ 
a  dtj  of  Spain,  Iclngdom  of  Aragon,  proT.  of  its  own 
name,  hi  a  ane_plaln  on  the  Ebro,  crossed  here  by  two 
bridges,  87  m.  s.B.  Pampeluna,  156  ro.  W.  bjr  N.  Barce- 
lona, and  176  m.  B.N.B.  Madrid ;  lat  41o  47'  N.,  long. 
ir  41V*  W.  Pop.,  according  to  MIflano,  43,44a  The 
Ihnits  of  the  town  are  marked  by  a  wall  partly  of  turf 
and  partly  of  stone ;  and  there  are  8  principal  and  9 
amalfinr  gates.  It  is  divided  into  4  quarters  and  2  sub- 
nrbs,  comprising  upwards  of  900  long,  narrow,  ill-paved, 
and  dir^  streets ;  Indeed,  there  is  only  one  wide  street 
in  the  whole  dty,  vis.  the  Cosso,  which  sweeps  round  the 
outside  drc  of  the  town  on  the  land  side,  oonnecttog  the 
marketjjilaoe  and  the  Bbro.  (Cook't  Sketeke*  in  SpM^  U 
109.)  The  bouses,  generally  speaking,  are  of  brick,  and 
a  stories  high :  but  few  of  them  have  any  pretensions  to 
architectural  olmriay.  The  town  has  an  immense  number 
of  churches,  9  of  which  are  cathedrals,  thus  characterised 
by  Mr.  Townsend:— *'That  caUed  El  Ase»  is  vast, 
gloomy,  and  magnificent,  exciting  devotkm,  inspiring  awe, 
and  indlnlng  the  worshipper  to  fall  prostrate  and  adore 
In  silence  the  God  who  seems  to  veil  his  glory :  the  other, 
called  El  PiUtr^  being  spacious,  lofty,  light,  elegant,  and 
cheerful,  inspires  hope,  confidence,  complacency,  and 
radies  the  soul  impatient  to  express  its  gratitude  for 
benefiu  received."  ( JjpoM,  i.  906.)  This  church,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  destroyed  during  the  siege  in  1M8-09 ; 
and  several  of  toe  other  churches  and  convents  were  then 
also  destroyed.  The  chapter  of  the  united  cathedrals  com. 
prises  an  archbishop,  dean,  12 dignitaries,  and  30  canons. 
Among  the  numerous  other  churches,  16  of  which  are 
parochial,  that  of  Sania  Entraeia  is  worth  notice  on 
account  of  its  valuable  paintings,  sculptures,  Ac  ;  and 
the  conventual  church  of  St  Domingo,  in  the  pltna  of 
the  same  name,  is  remarlubie  for  a  fine  altar-piece  and 
mausoleum  of  white  marble.  There  are  5  hotpieioa, 
or  public  almshouses,  one  of  which,  the  Ca$a  4t  Aiseri' 
cordia^  has  accommodation  for  700  sick  and  aged  persons 
of  iMXh  sexes,  and  another  affords  a  refUge  for  upwards 
of  1,000  orphans  and  foundlings.  The  exchange,  near  the 
Putrta  del  Angela  is  an  antique-looking,  souare  building, 
ornamented  with  busts  of  the  kings  or  Aragon,  en- 
closing a  spacious  hall  supported  by  50  Doric  columns, 
contij^ious  to  which  is  the  sessions-ball  of  the  ayunta- 
wiento,  Thera  are  two  sets  of  barracks,  and  In  the  sub- 
urbs are  several  extensive  and  well-nUnted  walks.  A 
little  W.  of  the  city  is  the  fortress  of  AUa-ferla,  so  called 
fl-om  its  founder,  the  Moorish  king  Ben-Al)afe,  who 
made  it  his  palace.  A  university  was  founded  here  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  In  1118,  but  was  not  incor- 
porated till  1474 :  it  was  well  attended  at  the  close  of 
ihe  last  century,  but  is  now  comparatively  deserted. 
Among  the  other  establishments  may  be  mentioned,  a 
royal  economic  society,  with  professors  of  chemistry  and 
agriculture,  botany,  rural  economy,  kc ;  a  royal  aca- 
demy of  tlie  floe  arts,  a  public  library,  and  a  monU  4e 
piedad.  The  manufiwturing  industry  of  Saragossa,  once 
very  considerable,  has  all  but  fsllen  to  decay ;  the  only 
manufactures,  at  present,  being  those  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  parchment,  shoes,  and  leather.  The  town  eqjoys 
also  considerable  advantages  for  commerce,  owing  to  its 
posiUon  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  on  the 
canal  of  Aragon.  which  runs  fW>m  near  Tudela  to  Sas- 
tago :  its  trade,  however.  Is  confined  chiefly  to  the  trans- 
port of  grain  to  Tortosa  in  exchange  for  articles  of  home 
consumption. 

**  On  the  whole.  Saragossa  may  be  said  to  be  on  the 
decline,  like  all  the  provincial  caps.,  many  of  the  old 
Aunilies  having  gone  to  hide  their  poverty  at  Madrid : 
and  many  magnificent  houses,  ou  a  scale  not  exceedea 
any  where  In  Spain,  are  now  let  out  in  tenements.  Pro- 
visions of  all  sorts,  corn,  wine,  oil,  mutton,  game,  and 
vegetables,  are  cheap,  abundant,  and  excellent,  this 
being  probably  the  boit  country  for  living  in  Spain. 
The  people,  generally,  are  civil  and  polislied,  as  in  all 
the  old  cities ;  but  tne  lower  classes  nave  a  bad  reput- 
ation, and  assassinations  are  said  to  be  common.  The 
peasants  of  tlie  environs  wear  a  Moorish  costume,  like 
Jthose  of  Valencia,  and  in  manners  they  are  ruder  and 
more  ferocious-looking  than  almost  any  other  peasantry 
of  the  PenlnsuU.**  ( Cook't  Skelehet,  1.  1 11 .) 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  though  some- 
what damp ;  the  neighbourhood  produces  good  crops 
of  wheiit,  barley,  and  maise,  kidney-beans  and  other 
vegetables,  wine,  oil.  fruiU,  and  silk.  The  neigh. 
tKHirins  hills  depasture  great  numbers  of  sheep,  chiefly 
•lielooging  to  the  Omnaderoi  or  sheep-graaers  of  Sara- 
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gMta,  in  bld'aad  highly  privileged  assoeUtioa.  ( 
nsd,  f.  900.919. ;  C^M*^   "        " 
TVov.;  MitUmio,^c.) 
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Saragossa  is  very  andent,  being  said  to  hgtve  bem 
fbunded  bv  the  Phosnicians  or  Carthaginians.  Kt  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  Julius  Csesar.  who  made  it  the  bead 
quarters  of  the  veteran  legion  ;  and  Augustus  gave  it  tfae 
name  of  Csesarea  Augusta,  with  the  privileges  of  a  frea 
colony.  Of  its  Roman  buildings,  however,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  must  have  been  numerous  and  haad^ 
some,  there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges.  Towards  tte 
dose  of  the  5th  century  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  who 
were  expelled  in  719  by  the  Saracens ;  and  at  leogtli.  in 
1017,  it  was  made  the  cap.  of  a  separate  Moorish  state. 
A  century  afterwards  it  was  besieged  and  taken  Iqr  AI- 

Ehonso  of  Arajron  t  and  it  was  sut>seauentlr  united  to  the 
ingdom  of  Castile.  But  It  Is  prindpally  known  in 
mooeru  history  from  the  ol>stinate  resistance  made  by  ks 
inhabs.,  under  Palafox,  in  1808-9  to  the  Freocfa.  com- 
manded successively  by  Marshals  Mortier  and  Lsnnes. 
The  siege  lasted,  with  some  slight  intermlssioos.  from 
July  15.  1808.  to  Feb.  91.  1809. ;  when,  after  a  loss  oC- 
about  6,000  men  killed  in  battle,  and  of  above  aO4K)0 
men,  women,  and  children  carried  off  by  hunger,  pesti- 
lence, and  the  fanatical  excesses  that  raged  in  the  unfor- 
tunate city,  it  surrendered  to  the  i^^icfa.  Gcnecal 
Ni4pier*s  account  of  this  famous  siege  has  strlpfted  It  of 
more  than  half  the  romance  with  which  it  was  early  in- 
vested in  this  county.  The  "  heroic**  Palafox  **  for  mora 
than  a  month  preceding  the  surrender  never  came  forth 
of  a  vaulted  building  which  was  impervious  to  shells.,  and 
in  which,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  bq 
and  others,  of  both  sexes,  lived  in  a  state  of  sensoallcy. 
forming  a  disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretchedness  that 
surrounded  tbem.*^  (Napier,  11.  49.  3d  edit.)  In  ob- 
stinacy,  fanatidsm  and  savage  cruelty,  the  Saragoasana 
seem  to  have  borne  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Jewa 
besieged  by  Titus.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  sleet 
did  not  exceed  4,000  men. 

SARANSK,  a  town  of. European  Riusia,  gar.  and 
dist.  Penza,  on  both  sides  the  Saranga  near  the  losai, 
70  m.  N.  by  E.  Pcnxa.  Pop.  8,750.  Most  of  iu  houses 
are  of  wood:  it  has,  however,  two  cathedrals,  nearly 
a  doxen  other  churches,  a  convent,  various  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  a  large  annual  fair.  (Se^ 
also,  PaNZA.) 

SARATOP,  an  extensive  government  of  European 
Russia,  between  the  4Sth  and  53d  degs.  N.  lat.,  and  th« 
42d  and  50th  B.  long.,  having  N.  the  govs,  of  Pensa  and 
Simbirsk,  R.  that  of  Orenbourg,  S.E.  and  S.  AsiralU 
han,  and  W.  Tambof,  Voronde,  and  the  country  <^  the 
Don  Cossacks.  Length,  and  greatest  breadth*  about 
350  m.  each.  Area  estimated  at  about  73,600  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  in  1846,  1,718.600.  The  Wolga  intersects  h  from 
N.  to  S.,  dividing  It  into  two  portions  of  nearly  equal 
sise,  but  differing  consideral>ly  In  general  character. 
The  B.  division  is  a  wide  steppe,  destitute  of  wood,  ai»i 
covered  in  many  paru  with  salt  lakes,  firom  one  of  whiri 
10  million  poods  of  salt  are  said  to  be  annually  obtained. 
The  W.  division  is  In  part  billy,  and  though  stony  to- 
wards the  S.,  has  some  tolerably  fertile  tracu  In  the  K^ 
where  agriculture  is  the  chief'^  occupation  of  the  inb^ 
bitants.  Rye.  wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  pease,  are  raised, 
and  In  ordinary  years  the  produce,  after  supplying  the 
demand  for  home  consumption,  leaves  a  coosidwabla 
quantity  for  exportation.  Potatoes,  fiax,  and  hemp,  are 
also  produced,  and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  boos,  and 
wood,  has  been  Introduced  by  German  and  other  co^ 
lonists.  The  dimate,  in  some  situations,  is  sufBdentlf 
mild  for  the  culture  of  the  melon,  grape,  and  mulberry. 
The  prindpal  forest  trees  are  osks,  poplars,  Siberia^ 
acacias,  and  firs.  The  woods  are  mostiv  in  the  N.W.; 
and  those  belonging  to  the  crown  are  estimated  at  abooc 
418,500  deciatines ;  but  the  supply  of  timber  Is  not  ad»» 
quate  to  the  home  demand.  The  rearing  of  live  stoct 
Is  conducted  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  mere  we^by 
proprietors  are  endeavouring  to  improve  the  breed  <w 
slieeiK  by  the  introduction  of  Merino  flocka.  The  rear- 
ing of^  bees  and  of  silkworms  is  on  the  Increase.  The 
fisheries  in  the  Wolga  fUrnish  large  supplies  of  ftsh^ 
both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  Next  to 
salt,  mill-stones  and  a  little  iron  are  the  chief  mineral 
products. 

The  population  Is  very  mixed,  including  Tartars  and 
Kirghizes,  and  on  the  Wolga  are  numerous  colonies, 
founded  principally  by  German  and  other  immigraoa 
from  W.  Europe  ;  originally  attracted  thither  by  grants 
of  land,  and  privileges  conferred  hy  the  empress  Cv 
tharine,  in  1763.  In  1811,  thdr  numbers  amounted  to 
about  5!V,000 ;  and  In  1888,  they  are  said  to  have  increased 
to  nearly  118.00a  The  colonists  are  flree.  and  in  rooA 
respecu  subiect  only  to  thdr  own  JurisdlcUon.  Thsy 
conduct  the  most  important  manufactures  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  which  consist  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabtrie% 
hosiery.  Iron  ware,  leather,  and  earthenware.  TIm^* 
are  numerous  flour-mllls  and  distilleries.  This  goreni^ 
ment  is  favourably  situfted  for  cpmroer^ ;  It  coain)%' 
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ileiteibf  th0  Woiga  with  Che  NUnt-Kovforod  and  tb« 

Caiplin  Ml,  ind  by  the  MedveditM  and  Doo,  with  the 

Sea  of  Atof.  The  TtrUrt  have  a  large  trade  in  sheep- 

ikioi,  and  the  lUlnudu  iu  hortea  of  a  Tery  fleet,  though 

weak  breed.    About  6,000  merdianta,  trading  in  com. 

Hit,  fiih,  caviar,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  fruita,  had  a  few 

jean  tioce  an  aggregate  cajAtaX  of  11,175,000  roublea. 

SaratofU  divided  into  10  diatrlcU ;  chief  townt  Saratof, 

Voltli,  aod  TfviUjne.     The  populatioB  are  moatly 

divided  among  the  Greek,  Proteataot,  and  M<rfianunedan 

religioni.    Education,  except  In   the  ichools  of  the 

eolonlita,  aod  of  the  capital  town,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ; 

and  In  1830  there  wu  but  one  printing-preM  in  the 

government. 

Sabatop,  a  town  of  Ruaala  in  Europe,  can.  of  the  above 

Sr.,  00  the  Wolga,  335  m.  S.S.E.  Nlinl' Novgorod,  and 
)ni.  N.N.W.  Astrakhan.    Lat.  Si^Sl'  S4^N.,  long. 
iCP  E.   The  pop.  (including  military),  according  to  the 
oiBcial  accounti,  exceeds  35,000 «  but  thia  ic  believed  to 
be  beyond  the  mark.    It  conaitta  of  an  upper  and  lower 
town ;  tHit,  though  founded  ao  late  aa  1665,  it  ia  neither 
rvguiarly  laid  out  nor  well  built.    It  haa  aome  good  and 
even  bandaome  itooe  reaideocea ;  but  most  of  its  houaea 
are  of  wood,  and  it  haa  frequently  been  in  great  Mrt  de- 
stroyed by  Are.  There  are  about  a  dosen  Gredi-Ruuian 
churches,  some  oooventa,  a  Proteatant  and  a  R.  CathoUc 
church,  a  mosque,  and  a  goalAi^-iiBior,  or  basaar,  a  larce 
stone  building  fbr  the  warehousing,  eshiUtion,  and  sale 
of  merchandise.   Siaoe  1838,  a  new  and  handaome  arch- 
bishop's palace  haa  been  constructed ;  and  there  are 
several  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesiastical  se- 
minary, established  lo  1838,  and  having  at  present  (1841) 
ibout  500  Mudenta.    The  inhabs.  manufacture  cotton 
abrics,  cotton  and  silk  stockings,  clocks  and  watches, 
eather,  wax  lights,  tallow,  vln^ar,  beer,  Ac    Saratof, 
rbich  is  fntemedlate  between  Astrakhan,  oo  one  hand, 
nd  Moscow  ttod  N^ni-Novgorod  on  others,  haa  an  ex- 
ensire  trade.  Its  exports  being  prindpally  com,  salt  fish, 
idrs,  cattle,  and  native  manuMctured  goods:  and  its 
nporta,  tea,  coflbe.  augar,  iron,  glaas,  and  earthenware, 
oollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stuA,  peltry,  ftc.    It  haa  three 
rge  annual  fUrs.    {SekmitJert  La  Bm$$iej  Pottartt 
IU  Kaisertk^  Ru$»kmd.  p.  591—616.) 
SARATOGA  8PRlNGS,the  great  watering  plaoe of 
e  U .  States,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  co.Saraton.  34  m. 
.  N.W.  Albany.  Resident  pop.  in  1840,  2,600.  ThU  in- 
rporated  village  consists  of  a  flne  broad  street  fHnged 
th  trees,  and  has  many  large  and  excellent  hotels,  a 
csbyterian  church,  posCofflce.  and  numerous  bosutling 
\x%e%.     The  springs,  which  came  into  repute  through 
;  Indians  in  1767.  are  spread  'over  a  tract  ISm.  across, 
ngress-sprinf ,  the  most  celebrated,  was  discovered 
1792.    A  ^lon  of  iu  water  holds  in  solution  885 
ins  of  sea-salt ;  8*5  do.  hydriodate  of  soda ;  8*98S  do. 
carbonate  soda;  95*788  do.  M<carbonate  majgnesia; 
io.  carbonate  lime ;  ft  do.  carbonate  Iron ;  and  1*5  do. 
X.    Above  1,500  people  have  been  known  to  anive 
9  in  a  week,  coming  rkt>m  all  parts  of  the  states,  even 
3  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of^between  SLOOO  and  8,000 
during  the  unhealthy  season  in  the  S.  States.    A 
profitable  trade  is  carried  on  bv  the  proprietors 
le  several  springs  in  the  water,  which  is  bottled  and 
to  distant  parts.    The  spring  water  loses  Its  pun- 
y,  however,  and  Its  iron  is  entirely  deposited,  by 
7  too  long  kept  in  bottles. 

le  vicinity  of^Sstfatoga  is  especially  interesting,  from 
eing  the  scene  of  one  of  the  leading  events  in  the 
»f  independence,  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne, 
;he  British  troops  under  his  command,  to  General 
I,  17tb  Oct.  1777.  {Ntw  York  Qtm.i  StmarfsAtne' 
\.  189,  190.> 

RDINIA  (Ital.  Sardegna,  Fr.  Sardalgiu,  an.  /cA- 
f^om  Ita  reanablance  to  the  print  of  a  foot,  po$t 
tt'a),  an  laUtnd  of  8.  Europe,  and  next  to  Sidly, 
it  nearly  equals  in  sise,  the  largest  in  the  Me. 
anean.  It  Ilea  prindpally  between  the  89th  and 
ega.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  8th  and  10th  of  E.  long., 
separated  fk-om  Corsica  on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of 
do.  ft  la  of  an  oblons  form ;  length,  N.  and  S., 
160  00.  ;  aversi^e  breadtn,  about  60  m.  i  area  with 
-ndent  iaianda,  9,240  sq.  m.  Pop.,  hi  1844, 548,907. 
inia  diflbra  from  Coraica  in  being  more  diversified, 
irtile,  and  richer  In  minerala.  A  lanre  proportiop 
lurlkoe  ia  billy  or  mountainous.  The  prindnal 
Id  chains  extend  from  N.  to  8.  at  no  great  fus- 
rom  the  R.  coast;  but  in  various  parts  of  the 
bore  are  ranges  of  considerable  length  stretching 
'poalte  direction.  The  general  elevation  <^  the 
ina  la  from  1.000  to  8,000  ft. ;  the  peak  of  Lfan- 
owerer,  la  3,686  ft.,  and  that  of  Genargentu,  in 
D  of  that  xaame  (the  InsatU  Momta  of  antiquity ), 
in  helffbC,  aan  altitude  which  enables  the  people 
u  to  trade  In  aoow  for  the  consumptkm  of  the 
CSn^ftJk,  p.  07.) 

are  many  extensive  plains,  the  principal  being 

Oxierl  sand  Saasarl  in  the  N.,  that  watered  by 

i  ill  thm  etaoirm,  and  the  CmnpidtmOf  between 
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Orlstano  and  CagUsol,  hi  the  8.  The  Tirsl, 
doso,  Cogutnas,  Mannu,  Ac,  flowing  through  these 
plains,  are  considerable  rivers :  the  minor  eampi  era 
watered  bv  numerous  small  streaans*  Around  the  coasts 
are  many  lagoons,  and  several  considerable  bays,  as  those- 
of  Cagliari,  Orlstano,  Saslarl,  Orlsei,  Ac 

The  mountain^chahis  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  have  a 
similar  formation,  bdngcomposed  of  granite,  schist,  pri- 
mitive limestone,  Ac.  Through  the  oentre  of  Sardinia, 
fjrom  N.  to  8.,  extends  a  remarkaUe  tertiary  Ibnaatiea 
of  a  calcareous  nature ;  and  variom  volcanic  products 
are  scattered  over  this  formation,  while  the  traces  <rf'ex« 
tinct  craters  are  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
Barthquakes,  howevtf,  are  rare;  nor  are  storms  fre- 
quent, though  the  dbnate  is  proverbially  variable  as  to 
temperature.  According  to  Capt.  Smyth  the  mean  tern* 
penkure  of  tlieyear,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  taken 
at  61*7  Fah.,  and  the  medium  height  of  the  barometer  at 
S9>69, 

Bxiensive  districts  are  varr  vnhealthy,  and  in  anti- 
quity the  Island  was  celebrated  aUke  tot  the  exeellence 
of  lUsoilandthebadneuofitsair.  Stmlimia  JiertiUM,  €i 
9oli  quam  eetU  meUoritt  mique  ui  feeumdm^  iia  p€$u  pe$» 
mem.  (Pomp.  Mda,  1».  IL  cap.  7.)  **  The  imieimpefief 
as  the  malaria  b  here  called,  appears  to  be  somewim 
dUterent  fhmi  the  moilarfa  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  fbr  though 
eq^Mlly,  or  even  more  acrimonious  In  eflbct,  it  does  not 
always  produce  the  swelled  bodies  and  sallow  skina 
whicii  are  tlie  symptoms  of  the  latter.  Both  diseasea 
usually  commence  when  the  summer  heat,  assisted  bjr 
light  snowers,  disengages  the  fanpure  gases  from  the  low 
ground  Mkd  continue  until  the  latter  end  of  Novembov 
when  heavy  rains  have  predpltated  the  miasma,  and  pa* 
rifled  the  sir.  But  they  difler,  Inasmuch  as  malaria  ia 
generally  supposed  to  be  weak  In  its  dBscts  unless  im- 
bibed during  sleep ;  whereas  intemperie,  thou^  worst  at 
^ffat,Upemtek>usataUthnes."  {Sm^A'tSieibf  f.fSky 
The  chief  source  of  insalubrity  appears  to  ooosm  In  the 
exhalations  from  the  numerous  uMrshes  and  stagnant 
pools  of  the  plains,  and  might,  therefore,  it  may  bealrljr 
concluded,  be  greatly  abated  by  a  proper  system  of 
drainage.  Flreissaid  to  be  a  powcrfril  antidote  against 
the  evu ;  and  the  lords  of  Orlstano  were  formerly  aocua- 
toroed  to  light  large  flres  round  the  town,  whidiliad  the 
elfcct  either  of  rarefying  or  destroying  the  mephltlc 
vapours. 

Notwithstanding  her  extent,  the  richness  of  her  soil, 
her  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  her 
convenient  harbours.  Sardinia  has  been  strangely  neg. 
lected,  not  only  by  her  own  govemmenU,  but  by  tht 
European  powers  gnierally ;  and  has  remained,  down  to 
our  own  times,  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  Alongseriet 
of  wars  and  rev(rfutions,  followed  by  the  establishmeok 
of  the  feudal  system  In  its  most  vexatious  and  oppressive 
form ;  the  fiact  of  her  having  been  for  a  lengthened 
period  a  dependency  of  Spain,  and.  if  that  were  possible, 
worse  governed  even  than  tne  dominant  eonccry ;  the 
division  of  the  island  into  immense  estates,  most  of 
which  were  acquired  by  Spanish  grandees;  the  want 
of  leases,  and  the  restrictions  on  industry,  have  pa* 
ralysed  the  Induatry  of  the  inhabs^  and  simk  them  to 
the  lowest  pofant  in  the  scale  of  dvlllsation.  Shice  1710^ 
however,  unprovements  of  various  kinds  have  been 
slowly,  but  gradually  raining  ground ;  and,  within  th« 
last  few  years,  several  important  and  substantial  refonna 
have  been  hitroduced.  that  will,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  con- 
spire to  raise  this  flne  teland  twm  the  abyss  into  which 
It  has  been  cast  by  bad  laws  and  bad  government 

Besides  that  portion  of  the  island  occupied  bv  lakes  and 
marshes,  there  are  large  sandy  or  stony  dlstricta,  called 
macehie,  which  comprise.  In  the  aggrsgate,  more  than 
l-3d  part  of  the  Island :  a  similar  extent  may  be  asslcned 
to  forests  amd  pastures ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
surface  being  laid  out  In  com-flelds,  vineyards,  olive- 
grounds,  onAards,  gardens,  Ac.  About  l-5th  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  ia  supposed  to  be  allotted  to  the  growth 
of  corn,  which,  even  under  the  present  system  of  agri- 
culture, ia  aaJd  to  give  a  return  of  7  or  8  for  1;  and,  tai 
some  flavoured  districts,  the  averaae  Is  said  by  Smyth  to 
amount  from  16  to  50  for  1.  Of  the  capacity  of  the 
island  for  produdng  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  com, 
there  can,  indeed,  be  no  mannw  of  doubt.  In  antiquity, 
Sardinia  was  reckoned,  along  with  Sidly,  a  granary  or 
Rome.  **  SidUam  ei  Sanuniam  hemigmtninuu  sw'Mr 
notirm  wmiriee$.**    ( VaL  Max.,  lib.  vl.  cap.  6.) 

Utnqn*  ftuglfcrii  «t  inaoU  neUUc  arrto. 
N«e  HIM  HMpcfftam  knuinqalft  mieT 


But  the  unflivourahle  political  md  municipal  regale* 
tlons  under  which  the  Island  has  latterly  been  placed, 
nave  gone  far  to  neutralise  the  advantages  it  owes  to 
nature.  The  agriculturists  of  Sardinia  prindpally  con- 
sist of  two  great  classes— those  who  cultivate  small  fkrma 
on  the  mitafftr  prindple,  and  those  who  work  on  the  es- 
tates of  others,  getting.  In  most  instances,  apatch  of  hmd 
Ibr  tbfir  support,  ana  coltivBting  it  at  ioch  tiinet  as  thcf 


a*  DDt  manmiaa  so  tti  lorl-i  ludi. 

•uaHlnlr  poor.  ThB  •«mmmu  ™~..  -..~.. 
(sriKr  cU»  hold  v*  xMna  far  mom  Ihui  i  tom-  i 
ImiHard  IUnJihia«tba taal h  wdl  h  t>i<  Und,  did 

iMdil  Hrrlcei.  imilf  poiilM*.  KMI  worn  off 


SARDINIA. 

Mch  bd  bMO  colUnM  or  »h*M  Mum,  otettir 

(BdHil  riffat  to  tko  propoTtj  hk  tho  iteiiactBf  niT«tktf 
:1a ;  nioH  vboH  InwrMU  vsn  at  111  iKcud  b*  Ac  ■>* 
luuM  ncalTtl  BMnimmiDG  ii  bdoi*  or  Imii. « 
rnouiiDBMBterpalilklUDdgd  pnpcRT.  Tbak^ 
*"■"— ^"— '"-""iplMottbobMiiimboMaJril 


havlnf    In  m  ouifBim 
Ham  or    HbiiUBtiairia 


Bnn  UHH,  bowvTVT,  uv  oot  pertnra 
MuntuifUttoocrlciHBui*^  Ailfloiii 
dMIln  of  tka  paaunliT  (nitflBf  tm 
tondiaoii.  ud  la  obllg*  thou  la  oo  ' 
AdBpfitrsr  their  lodlnaHr'-'-  - 

niunallr  •«n  tbrt  >nn  darlco  Um 

DTt-al(IUfid  r«iiocttjr  eouM  HntfC  bud 

«T(miit1cri  fnr  the  perrerH  Innnultr  of 
if  i^li  lu  liTud,  ibM, 


U  the  (ertlLllr  of  Ihli  lu  lilud,  IbM.  notwIHulwidliif 
ifao  InludM  or  tht  dDiT  mw  ndrmd  to.  uid  tb* 
vr«teh«d  ti-itnn  of  ■CTkblurfl.  It  tKBotu  Id  iokI  jtan 

■bmi  <aci.(ibo  lUfWffiV  Mo^ooo  mhfiTor  -hSu,  sb,an 

■I.  birleT.6,«Mill>lo  nulla.  I00.0(»  dMa  InQa.  l(n,«IO 
"  -  <  PHH,  ■nd  1.000  dUto  iMUIt.    Tbgnltm  of  tht 
U  gradiiHtJjr  incrcwlnff  In  Iranoftuuti  ud  obotti 


vlnfl  u  gradiiHtJjr  incrcwinff  In  lnipoftuu*i  end  obotti 
MOO  Cmlilift  pint  IT*  Hpoitod.  ckietr  ftwa  itlfbero 
•ltd  Oglluira.  OHia  aO,  oirinf  la  Ike  Ilnle  an  uka* 
In  lt>  pTapiniiloD,  nd  lu  conegqunl  bod  ipiillty.  hw 


llnHvd,  ulTron,  hamp,  mad  barUa 


.  rofal  naiioiMlT,  Ud  htin(«  about 
into  the  iMhlk  Iraanry.     Flu, 


Fron,  hamp,  mad  barUa  are  frovn  la  aaaa 
t  li  produced  oolj  In  Hialled  qaantlllea.  but 


Dutaiauiin,  or  Iba  crovm  |  the  laUw  beeamlni  the  pot^  palla.'tn  thair  i 
BMfar  orallnMelaBdiiOrlheeelavhkkDaUbarpriTBle  punin.  LuuiIt, 
paitM  Bar  co«hbib«  uoU  (bo*  laj  UUa.     I^odi    taaotepM  Or 


Dol.    Tbahom  ir* 

,.  ,  bu  hoUov,  >od  prvdiitr 

lof  them,  wtaHalbeUeBhllH  i^^ 
:  propagMM  lUe  t(i7  iMdUr  wHb  the  ibeif.  ibe  Bfied 
nduee  being  the  'umhrot'    TIWMh  ea  ih^  hi  ka  tM 

aMu.'-'TsU^  r-  >•>')  Dmt.  >tid  haan,  and  ■ 
■rietjarniiM.  BbonndlBlbefbcaai  •BdUM  iUbi  el 
bouiauA)  laUlH  iDd  haioi, fraa  !«)» la IM>  fena. 
nd  UMO  iuni»,  are  umualb  eipsitad,  hnldee  t^na 
Ulan  or  eanoBc',  or  dried  ikW.  fcr  nAtaa  ahia. 
Tbonab  Tartow  Inprarenenti  haro  haea  dbtted  af 
ita  nara,  tt  l>  dUI  tm  Uial  the  InMrlor  of  IMi  U*4 
iblUUiH  thia  Boaeatadifree  of  tattarfca  whtd 
ItTbobdleredlonlittaBwap*.    Tbe 


partiiTlht  bUnd,  ar*  hi  OwMdC  tt  iwrfiii  amtt 

-  "Tetlnn  of  tuned  learher.  or  of  ahaM*  nal  or  tbetp 

iu.   Thn are cawUailj anoedtopISHC tbneelaH 

i  banditti  i  raamlns  vfth  Iheir  lacfca  orer  tbe  hIb. 

lad  tradL*,  (n)aftnK  >ban  nitilitemi^  and  in. 


Ks: 


.-■jTK-j  — p-  —"-it iMini      jwa 

aieoctatlo*.  (kgeei  amnulli;  la  Ibe  ifl^a 
aninciai  mamealien  of  which  «w  bonail  to  ^afc*  wB. 
■utIoB  for  all  tbdta,  prarMed  Iha*  retain  '- 
IStlnudoa  af  the  njfey.    Tbefr  "BW— 

•Umt  wainaade  bf  Iba  gorenuiMBUb  181 

tbe^miKnU  wevell  odnpced  to  the  noHm  oi  we 

The  baDUttllhM  hare  loi«lBfHtediBditlU  nMhiH 
to  Inhn  parti  of  tbia  ItUvl,  owe  tbiir  erliln  to  a  nrleti 
of  eanae^  anoBC  whidi.  BO  doBM,  uar  ha  todaded  a* 
tnlileace  of  the  Indal  anteni,  aad  tbe  OBBortiaaiiha 


ace  of  the  Undaf  ifiteiii,  ead  tbe  OHortiaaiiha 
•dbiibeatBMafihaooaMrT.ftillof  Mtand  tun- 
I.  vUhout  nadh  and  vRhoaf  an  ^Mb(  niUH  of 
.Unthalr  ounW «a Ihelr daprwWkaa wkh  ha- 
r.  LaBarty.bBwercr.ao^uililatiuliataiBiaihare 


nprtaiitOB.    The  prlrlkfei  of 


±m  awn,  emUaii  wUh  Iha  •»oltt4ea  of  Itaa 
Mil9iM,BiA>BUIiHihMUof  nnlawttfer 
IttWr  >d  ■»  <q«l  dIMiikDUM  d*  iQrtka.  wUl. 
ttt  nUlHiU  ul  iMHliiUlou  *tA  ban  »lga( 

TIltMMdIbipH 


nil ««  Hoir  wtthout  wl 


GilS^™Tb 


SArdlnU  hu  erti  of  iLLtar.  eoppmr,  Ind,  u 
ikb.  ir  wnufbt.  •roold,  H  li  bcAmd.  be  im 


»  knp  H  JoonuloTtbt^Jf 


ft  of  tbb  ATticlB  fnm  Birdldl*^  utdit 

iral  napontlon.  prUidpiUlT  sev  CiflUil.    Tbt 


In  preparing  rmv  producB  tot  ■]»'  Veiyllul* 
diown  bf  anj  at  tbs  utliiuiai  ud  mtebn, 
ad  vTBQ  coATH  ctnlviT  ir«  att  imported.    Tb« 


Ip^  in£IC  ofopcn  tat  I 


I IM  «gi  ta  niulr  npH. 


la  WT.m  ly.  ( J/inwra,  MO.) 

Anumnli  (wbeA  net  ■■Hiete*,  h  ibM^  la  fnoa) 
■nk^lnlln,Hlitl,Bddcau);  tkilln  of  M  Hldl 
■Bd  II  desBl  -  ilKHi t  U.  M ;  IM  nil  of  »  (OMI — 4M.  I 
Um  •coda  or  III  rMUoli.  M.  Tbe  SardliUM  ttTat 
llaa.^McH.  >*.  anlnLi  ike  robba-M  lbi.t  lb* 
mMloerMe»no(o(Mn)—ib«nlbiHh.lB«du  The 
riliiio  ~  lU  Ei(.  teebeeg  ibeiunlls  er BMMb  (sflud) 
Dl  CulUtT-lnioda  tr  polee  W  lerduot  Swuri-. 
I  nHM  M  potH  H  jurde. 

BanUnle  b  IBTirred  Iv  ■  TlearoT,  vboM  cowwIielaB 

dirUioi  jodkUiT  ^BlnhnlloH.  aDd  Iba  r  niiiaiiilii 
at  the  femaa  beli  br  iMd  and  aeb  Tbe  latad  ti  aeb- 
dMdad  bUe  I  fcaad  dliUeiu,  tboie  or  Ca^leri,  SeaaaH. 
and  Nuon^  and  Iota  II  TTtrincea  aoMMdad  (DID  dMiMi 
aDdeeanaDea.  Tbeaa?aDdIle^erpilBd|iallnru,ai« 
mdar  tbe  adaaWWfatlcM  tt  the  nuclatnll.  nialeM 
beaa«.eatheomeaadefa»eM.  Bach  eoBBniH  Iw  m 
eoodl  ef  1,  L  or f  aeaaia..  piaaldad  aw  tv  a  alnteD.  Tba 
Ddtanu  Beale,  cnaled  Id  MM,  and  nfctMd  la  IttL  to 
thebl^aatuBiBBlbiibtblwid.  ltiieiiP|»aadi7H 
]od|«a  and  t  prnManta,  and  la  dMded  kits  I^Maia, 
teRllandlalBlBalilBdhaa  aa  ka  baad  tbe  latent. 


bavlu  tbe  ftirce  of 
•eea^i«tlMlIdiaBa 
toar  b*  Bade  tmm  It*  uhh 

daal  Inclril  canaaa  (a  Os  i 
ban  primaiT  jorladlettoa  I 
or  drirM  tiVMMb,  ban  a 


;*iu«ri,towi 

I.    Indiatix 


BMOH  (d  10  aaadl.  nd  wfc* 
I  arintBalBMarTbacwA^ 
raiT  UaaHedkiriadktleB. 

, .  called  tba&BMaiaMeHalal. 

ntvribreadiaiabani  Ibe  awlaaleBlfal.  aalaetsd  hM 

be  pieUlei ;  IBe  BlUtan  (hualMr,  coanHainc  all  Ika 

iha,  UHanotaie,  wlUi  or wKluiil M i  IDd  tb 

al  I  iMildii .  coc™*"*  -*  •*■-  ■■- — "^ '  "—  ' 


depoSSa.  Tbe  deUbaTadoaa  af  tbe  ac^iSSS^  boir. 
reapecUiifdaHUBU,  laail  beaubmMad  totbapopi  far 
hia  aBpnnal.  batbra  panlaa  lUD  ■  lio.  Tbe  BascaBe 
C«u&DraardlalabaaUiHallaTiirta:  Itlampoaad 
of  a  pwaldent  and  «« touMeUiiNaea.tata.  and  U  ahallar 

trtbunel  tliere  la  »  imal  i  BDd  It  (Ifea  tU  epkdCB  In 
all  itale  aftira  tmumftud  to  H  traa  Ibe  goieruiieiil  ef 
tbelabnd.    (il«er(e>«e%«dAair<dMLB.».) 

Tbe  lava  of  BaidlaU  are  partir  conprlaed  ■  tbe  eoda 
eatUlad  tbe  (Wte  dr  Lan,  pnaulcuad  In  IIMi.  and  hU 
la  be  dran  up,  eofSarbi  Ibe  period  wbaa  11  >■ 


>edlvlheBBeeeailT«*(ta 

H,  (be  adieu  vr  Iba  diimM  aonielvia  of 
muB  «  8anr,  and  tbe  imW  ar  dacreaa  at  Ibe 

wa  oanU^Be  eBaKaaenla  Ibat  kera  tbua'fean 
I.Che  liirbaalieaoa  eiccadfai|l*abaaire.  TMa 
in|M  Udtallan,  end  lb*  Uland  £b  ftrt.  la  naa  iba 
ila  eiprouian  it  Maimora,  mtt  aadaf  Ai^ 
la  rtiriu  (Ml).    Raaoaraelihadtolbei 


■sd  incailala.— "Tba  taiatTT  Jadfaa  are  eaiieaaili 

i ]  ami  laiiallljlia ■■iiii.  Ibal  unCulii liiaT 

and  ooniiable  aal*  vbn  tbe  taTaitimanl  takaa  a  olaunal 
matUf  bi band,  'rtdalaaiaof-'-'-" '"■- 


adibelaland.    Itia 
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im  aeknowtedted  df Scalt  CasK  to  wort  m  reftmn  In  de- 
tail i  for  If  •  magbtrate  prore  hlmtelf  more  than  utuallj 
Victive  In  hli  offlce,  hit  is  sore  to  reoeire  the  yengeance  of 
adverse  partisans ;  and  the  eflbct  of  the  whole  tfstem 
and  practice  is  a  melandioly  want  of  security  both  of  per- 
ioos  and  property.**  (5mvI*,  p.  1S5.) 
'  Nothing,  in  (kct,  woukTdo  so  macn  to  piot  down  crime, 
and  to  restore  securl^  and  good  order  to  the  island,  as 
the  slmpliflcatton  of  tne  law,  and  the  nomination  of  supe- 
rior and  responsible  judges.  And  now  tliat  the  govern- 
ment has  begun  the  work  by  the  suppretslou  of  the  feudal 
system,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  apply  Its  energlei  to 
a  reform  oflhe  abuses  In  the  Judicial  system. 

No  religion,  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  is  tolerated 
in  this  island ;  and  the  secluded  position  and  ignorance  of 
the  people  have  prevented  the  growth  of  any  heresy,  so 
that  in  this  respect  Sardinia  boasts  a  higher  purity  than 
even  Rome  herself. 

The  isluKl  is  divided  Into!  arebbbhoprIcs{  those  of 
Cagliari,Sassari,  and  Oristano;  and  8  bishoprics.  Tithes 
are  rigorously  exacted.  The  revenues  of  the  church  are 
estimated  by  Serristorl  at  960,000  Italian  lire,  of  which 
sum  the  secular  clergy,  amounting  to  between  1,800  and 
1,900,  receive  about  264,000.  According  to  Marmora 
(p.  3M),  there  are  90  conventual  estsiblishments  for 
;  monks,  of  whom  there  are  about  1,180 1  and  U  similar 
establishments  for  nuns. 

Public  education  in  Sardinia  has.  of  late  years,  been 
'  considerably  Improved.  **  There  are  now  normal  schools 
in  each  of  the  10  provs.,  attended  by  about  6,650  pupils. 
'  There  are,  besides,  secondary  schools  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns,  Cagliari  and  Sassarl,  which  are  frequented 
'by  about  I3M  studenta.  The  university  of  Cagliari 
'  reckons  about  965  students,  and  that  of  Sassari  225.  The 
'  course  of  studies  is  divided  into  theology.  Jurisprudence, 
'philosophv,  medicine,  and  surjrery.    By  an  ordinance  of 

•  the  lato  king.  In  1823,  every  viflage  or  commune  has  now 
'  a  gratoitous  school  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  rell. 

gious  Instruction,  and  the  elements  of  agriculture.    The 
effect  of  the  diiAislon  of  Instruction  among  the  people, 

'aided  by  a  better  system  of  administration  and  police.  Is 

'  already  visible  in  the  decrease  of  crimes,  especially  mur- 
ders, which,  fhmi  the  fHghlful  amount  of  160  yearly,  in 
a  pop.  of  about  hidf  a  mulion,  had  been  reduced  In  1838 

.  to  90.'*    (Joum.  qf'Educ,,  vol.  111.  p.  28.) 

A  voluntary  regiment  of  1,400  chasseurs  Is  levied  and 

-maintained  in  Sardinia,  for  the  service  of  that  Island. 

•  Kespecting  the  rest  of  the  armed  force,  ftc,  the  reader 
Is  referred  to  Saroinia,  Kinodom  or. 

The  ttuauce  ae|>«rinieiit  is  iiianagMl  bv  an  intendent- 
■general  in  Cagliari,  and  vic(»-lntendent  in  SaMari,  and 
'a  sub-intendenl  in  each  of  the  other  provs.  The  public 
■revenue  may  at  present  (IH5A)  be  estimated  at  about 
•4.300.000  lire,  or  1 72,000/.  Of  thU  sum  about  2,000,000  lire 
-is  derlfed  fh>m  customs  duties,  800,000  do.  from  the  to- 
bacco moDOOolT*  and  420,000  do.  from  salt  works. 
.  According  to  Captain  Smyth,  there  Is  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  the  Sards  and  Greeks.  **  It  is  Im- 
-p«)t&IUe,*'  he  says,  **  for  any  one  who  has  travelled  In 
Greece,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  which.  In 
'many  points,  exists  between  the  Sards  and  tne  Greeks. 
'Not  only  are  their  arms,  music,  dances,  dresses,  and 

•  manners  in  close  resemblance,  but  many  of  their  words 
•and  superstitions  are  exactly  the  same ;  so  that  the 
'opportuhities  I  have  had  of  comparing  the  two  nations, 
would  lead  me  to  infer  the  partial  identity  of  their 
■origin.  The  Sards  are  of  a  middle  stature,  and  well- 
shaped,  with  dark  eyes,  and  coarse  blade  hair ;  except  In 
the  mountains,  where  fresh  complexions  and  blue  eyes 
are  met  with,  lliey  have  strona  intellectual  faculties, 
though  uncultivateo,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
their  country.  They  are  active,  when  excited,  but  ex- 
tremely Indolent  In  general.  Their  good  qualities  are 
'cowiterbalanced  by  cunning,  dissimulatlcn,  and  an  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  revenge.**  (Smgth*$  Sardimkh  pp.  Ul— 
192.  AC.) 

Though  vassals  in  Sardinia  could  change  their  lord  and 
residence  at  will,  the  degrading  services  and  tenures  uf 
feudalism  were  in  Ml  vigour  in  most  parts  of  the  island 
down  to  its  abolition  in  1839.  The  dependence  of  a  pea- 
sant on  his  lord  commenced  when  he  was  deemecl  ca- 
pable of  earning  his  bread ;  and  an  annual  tribute,  either 
in  money  or  kind,  was  exactod  fVom  all  above  the  age  of 
18 :  and  this.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Imposts  on  lands 
and  stock ;  the  contributions  demandeii  for  prisons, 
robberies,  arson,  and  exemptions  flrom  the  roadia,  or 
oneday*s  personal  labour,  as  well  as  flrom  other  dominical 
services.  These  feudal  burdens,  with  tithes,  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  king,  alms,  as  they  are  called,  to  mendicant 
monks,  and  other  grinding  extortions,  amounted,  in 
many  instances,  to  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  earnings 
of  the  peasant.  And  if,  to  this  amount  of  taxation,  be 
added  the  vidous  customs  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
letting  of  land,  unintelligible  laws,  and  venal  Judgea, 
need  we  wonder  at  the  poverty  and  semi-barbarism  of 
the  peasants,  and  that  rereDge  MS  become,  in  their  estl- 
-mailon,  a  sacred  duty. 


SARDINIA  (KINGDOM  OF). 


The  Sards  are  enthuslastleiaty  fond  of  poetry,  Mttt 
other  fine  arts  have  met  with  no  encuuiageweBt;  aw 
there  Is  not  a  native  painter,  sculptor,  or  cofr*fer,« 
any  eminence  In  the  island ;  and  the  press  being  uadcra 
rigid  censorship,  the  current  literature,  if  so  it  mn 
called.  Is  beneath  contempt.  The  language  of  Sarflw 
Is  that  dialect  of  the  Italian,  whkh  preserves  the  gmtm 
portion  of  Latin.  ^     . 

We  have  little  authentic  faiftnmatfcm  respsettag  Be 
history  of  this  island  prevloualy  to  Its  oooqiMit  bytks 
CarthaglnUms,  fhmi  whom  it  was  taken  by  tb^wmm 
in  the  third  Punic  war.  On  the  fkU  of  thaWMM* 
Empire,  it  was  successively  possessed  by  the  vsaM». 
the  Goths,  the  emperors  of  the  east,  and  the  Moonj^^f 
whom  it  was  taken,  in  1022.  by  the  Genoese  and  Pwa- 
It  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  contention  betwefo  mm 
rival  nations  till  1326,  when  it  was  taken  possesiipatfg 
the  kings  of  Aragoo.  and  It  remained  attached  to  IM 
Spanish  monarchy  till  1714.  when,  br  die  pesct  m 
Utrecht,  it  was  ceded  to  Austria.  In  1720.  the  Istter  eu 
changed  it  for  SIdly  with  Victor  Amadeus  of  Sswf. 
Previously  to  the  French  Rerolutlon,  the  8*"5?*^i5i 
veminent  Is  said  to  have  been  desirous  to  sell  tarWsas 
to  the  Empress  of  RussU  for  1,000,000^.  (tM^i^L^S 
scheme  was  defeated  by  the  Intolerence  of  FraoeMoa 
Spain.  (  Y<nmg't  Travels.  H  266.)  U  was  unsucwidiig 
attacked  by  the  French  In  1793:  and  on  the  f^vmjf 
the  latter  of  the  contlnentol  portton  of  the  S"«™*; 
mhiions,  CaglUri  became  the  residence  <m  ^']^ 
family.  Recently,  as  already  seen,  measures  wW«  f^ 
mise  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  W^jj*? 
received  the  sanction  of  the  government.  (f^T.  iSf 
information,  see  Marmora^  ^opiige  en  Smrdaif^iJ''^ 
1826,  an  elaborate  and  valuable  work  ;  SiafrM  $  rri|W* 
Stale  qf  Sardinia^  in  great  part  derived  flrom  the  wnrn^ 
Pari.  Report  am  SidSi  and  Sardinia  i  Diet.  Ghgi  *^ 
Tistori,  Statin.  fltaUa,8ce.)  ._^  . 

SARDINIA  (KINGDOM  OF,  Ital.  SiatiSmiS^ 
state  of  S.  Europe,  comprising  the  whole  J*J*iJ^ 
W.  of  the  Tesslno,  Including  the  territory  of  Pto»«* 
Genoa,  and  Nice,  and  the  adjacent  duchy  f  f^^ 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alpe,  with  the  i^  *'i2. 
dlnla  In  the  Mediterranean,  neariy  the  whole  of  tJJJ 
dombiions  being  included  between  the  S9th  sod  w" 
degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  6th  and  10th  of  B.  kmf.  » 

divisions,  aaea,  pop.,  Ac  are  aa  ft>Uow  »— 


OlvitlMM. 


Savof  ■ 
Tutia 

Cool  « 

Alnandrla  > 

Novars  > 

AOBtt 

6«Tio«  (anil  Canrftia) 
,of8ard£iU,a 


ate. 


Total* 


4,«70 
8.186 
2,718 

tjS9t 
1,619 
1,S34 
2,105 
9,«4I 

1(9,102 


464,197 
a6«,IRl 

«t.7« 

S80.7It 

7»,l«> 

674,«i« 
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The  insuUr  portion  of  thU  kingdom  ^^^^JS^ 
under  the  previous  artlde,  we  have  now  to  «*  JJ 
with  the  continental  portion,  lying  between  Iw^^.Tr; 
and  460 24'  N..  and  long.  8©  gy  and  10° ^  Em bj'^^jTV 
France,  N.  Swltoerland,  E.  Austrian  Italy  •^J'Z^ 
and  S.  the  Mediterranean.  The  Alps  s«PV*^li^!L^ 
rltory  into  three  great  divisions  :  Piedmont  In  w>***Jr  g 
forming  the  upper  part  ofthe  ▼■Hey  of  **>£/ **ii  tJ  W  ; 
rugged  and  mountainous  region  on  tl>e  W.  ana  x^  ' 
and  the  prov.  of  Genoa,  Nice,  ftc..  In  the  S.,  bscweB" 
Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  the  sea.  ^^ 

The  most  valuable  portton  of  the  kinadom  Is  tw  PJJ 
of  Piedmont,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Alp  ^  o 
ofthe  Apenntoes  on  the  S.,  and  to  the  Tessino  oo  i^ 
The  soft  U  every  where  a  rich,  sandy  ioam^^^ 
appearance  of  clay,  and  of  great  fcrtllmr. .  "^UJ^rt^ 
heat  of  the  dimate  In  summer,  water  u  hCf^Pr  1^ 
desideratum  ;  and  advantoge  has  •ccordtnglT  ^^r^MO*' 
of  the  numerous  streams  that  pour  down  f^^.*f^ii  tuft 
tains,  which  are  distributed  with  Infinite  d^"  *}  urf. 
the  low  grounds.  Nowhere,  hideod.  >•  ^^  £^tf 
gation  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  "^^fVyfattr 
the  great  plain  of  the  Po  hiduded  hi  Piedmont.  "  ^ 
is  here  measured  with  as  much  accuracy  f*JVLZlgr  b 
hour  per  week  is  sold,  and  the  fee  simple  of  ^t^TaA." 
attended  to  with  the  same  soUdtude  as  that  of  (|*V*rA« 
( Ytmmg,  U.  100.)  The  irrigated  lands  l>^lSaritf( 
influence  of  a  southern  sun,  produce  the  most  •»* 

Lands  In  Piedmont  are  mostly  inclosed,  g«o^|2||!{  |g 
ditches,  but.  In  many  parts,  wHh  hedges  »*'^Jzrfht 
some  districto  equal  those  in  the  beet  i^^i^ZL^^  tn^ 
crops,  however,  are  generally  divided  by  ^S^^ttm>t 
trees  of  different  kinds,  intermixed  with  ""if^f!!^ 
poplars,  and  oaks ;  and  that  the  benefit  or  tn^  ^gm, 
may  not  be  limited  to  the  shade  they  prodogft^;^  y^ 
port  vines.  Speaking  generally,  fhrms  in  Wgg^tfcs 
unall, and  arauMiaUy  bald  on  die  iitfMi^ ^V*** 
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.Milord  Kotviiif  half  ihe  produce,  aad  pnyiof  the  taxei 
•od  rmaliiDg  Um  buUdingt.  On  the  whole,  however, 
tbt  afncultara  of  ttiU  part  of  the  Sardhiian  dorofnlont 
twin  M  dow  A  riMmbUnce  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Lorn- 
tMfdy.thatmbrffto  refer  the  reader  for  farther  parti- 
culan  to  the  art.  italt  (  ADrraiAK)  In  this  toI. 

Few  couatriM  have  so  large  a  dtopoeaMe  produce  ai 
Piedmoot.    It  bai  an  hamenM  number  of  dtie*  and 
towni;  and  yet  the  Riviere  of  Genoa.  Kice,  and  the 
countrr  ai  iar  ai  Tooloa,  are  aupplled  with  com  and 
cattle  ma  Iti  luperabandant  produce.     The  produce 
of  nalM  Is  contideraUe ;  and  it  constitutes  the  prin- 
ce rapport  of  the  coontry  pomtlation,  who  malie  u«e  of 
U  under  a  varletj  of  fonns.    The  most  usual  courae  of 
hoatiandry  oonabu  of  what  would  be  called  in  England  a 
foar-ablft,  the  irtt  jcar  being  malse.  the  second  wliear, 
tlie  third  dover  or  (Ulow,  and  the  fourth  wheat    It  is 
coitonarj  to  mix  French  beans  and  hemp  along  wlih 
tbomidse.   Wheat  is  sown  on  narrow  ridges,  and  is 
earthed  over  bjr  the  plough :  which  In  Piedmont'  is  an 
topleneot  of  a  better  kind  than  In  roost  parts  of  Italy. 
Wheat  harvest  takea  place  In  the  beginning  of  July :  it  is 
thrasbsd  bf  means  of  cylinders  drawn  by  horses  over 
tiM  straw,  which  Is  turned  up  by  forlts.    According  to 
Arthur  Young  (U.  309.),  the  common  produce  of  the 
wheat  cropt  In  Piedmont  does  not  exceed  six  times  the 
seed:  which,  considering  ttte  quality  of  the  soil,  he  is 
Jastifled  in  callbig  "miserable;"  but  the  better  crops 
yield  between  10  and  11  seeds,  or  even  more ;  and  with  a 
better  rotatioo,  and  more  care,  tills  might  be  made  the 
average  produce  of  the  plain. 

Totheeom  crops  must  be  added  those  of  hemp,  which  Is 

sometimes  eoaskwable,  and  silk,  tor  which  Piedmont  is 

Ahooos,  with  wine,  vegetal>les,  and  fhdt ;  the  produce  of 

the  fiwm*yard,  and  the  profit  of  rearing  and  fiUteninff  stock. 

The  latter  branches  are  the  principal  sources  of  profit 

from  cattle ;  for  though  the  latter  be  very  abundant  In 

Piedmont,  the  farmers  hare  not  learned,  like  those  of 

tlie  ¥"!f»fft  to  derive  much  advantage  from  tlieir  milk. 

A  Carm  of  medium  sise  was  estimated  bv  Chateauvieux 

Co  ooosisi  Of  about  60  acres,  l-4th  being  In  pasture. 

Such  a  ftrm  would  support  a  fiamlly  of  8  or  9  persons, 

maintain  upwards  of  90  bead  ot  live  stock,  produce  silk 

to  the  value  of  85/.  a  year,  and  more  wrine  than  was  re- 

Julred  for  home  consumption.  The  crops  of  maise  and 
reach  beans  go  fiur  lo  maintain  the  labourers,  so  that 
nearly  the  wbme  crop  of  com  may  be  carried  to  market, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  inferior  articles. 
(  Ckatetmmnuct  30.  31 . ) 

Savoy,  which  is  remarkidile  for  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  though  a  poor  country,  pro. 
iuces  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabs.  The 
leasants  are  all,  or  mostly  all,  proprietors.  The  plou^  is 
>f  use  only  in  the  ralleys ;  on  the  high  grounds  the  pea- 
ants  tnreak  np  tlte  soil  with  the  pick-axe  and  spade,  and, 
1  improve  It,  carry  up  mould  and  manure  in  baskets 
om  the  valleys.  Small  reservoirs  are  prepared  near 
le  tops  of  tlie  nills  and  mountains,  from  which  water  is 
t  out  at  pleaysure  in  spring  and  summer ;  while,  to  pro- 
mt the  earth  from  being  washed  down  the  df^llvlty, 
lali  stone  walls  are  erected,  so  that,  by  dint  of  skill  and 
lustrr,  cultivation  Is  extended  over  tracks  which  would 
lerwisa  be  a  continued  surface  of  naked  rock. 
tVhear,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  hemp,  are  the  principal 
ins  cultivated :  in  some  (kvourable  situations  the  vine 
rrown ;  aaad  the  white  wine  of  Montmdian  is  espe. 
ly  eetaaroed.  The  walnut  is  the  olive  of  Savoy,  sup. 
\ng  Che  iaiuiba.  with  oil.  not  only  for  home  oonsump- 
,  out  also  for  exportation  to  France  and  Genera. 

•  kernels  are  cmabed  by  a  mill,  into  a  paste ;  which 
resaed  to  extract  the  oil,  and  afterwards  dried  in 

•  called  pa^  atmer^  eaten  by  children  and  poor 
•le.  A  good  maqj  cattle  and  sneep  are  reared,  and 
m  for  aale  toto  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The 
tr  aod  cheeee  of  Savoy  are  of  good  quality,  and  are 
rtant  products.  Many  mules  and  horses  are  bred 
le  tranait  trade  between  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
e  ollre,  though  but  little  grown  in  the  other  parts 
»  kiDgdiofn,  la  the  diief  article  of  culture  S.  or  the 
nJnee.  The  land  In  the  Genoese  territory  is  ge- 
Y  hiUj  and  rocky ;  bat  has  mostly  a  S.  aspect,  suit- 
>r  the  oUwe  and  the  Tine.  The  cultivated  land  it 
led  to  comprise  about  l-4th  part  of  the  surface. 
umI  here  la  divided  into  rery  small  farms,  those 
'le  (ovms  comprising  only  about  6  acres,  and  those 
interior  siboot  twice  as  much.  Only  a  small  pro- 
I  of  the  IjumI  la  cultivated  by  proprietors :  it  is 
'  let  on  leases  c^  S,  5,  7,  or  9  years,  but  never 
the   rent  of  coltivated  land  near  Genoa  Is  very 

In  the  nieaier  part  <rf  the  Genoese  territory  the 
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reut  is  paid  in  cash  or  in  produce,  as  wine,  oil,  grain,  &c. 
rated  at  a  fixed  price  ;  but  in  the  provs.  of  Novi  and  Le* 
vante  the  rent  is  paid,  as  is  usual  in  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, on  the  vtetmiftr  principle ;  the  landlord  furnishing 
the  land  and  1-ad  Ae  seed,  and  receiving  iUds  tlie  pro* 
duce.  Wheat  and  maize  are  generally  sown  alternately 
on  the  same  land :  and  good  land  is  said  to  yield  usually 
f^om  4  to  6  for  1,  or  double  that  quantity  when  it  is  tilled 
with  the  spade,  as  is  customary  In  some  parts.  Bach  farm 
of  4  or  5  acres  supports  a  Csrotly.  Labourers  get  fh>ra  8/. 
to  6<.  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging.  Their  usual  diet 
consists  of  Indian  com,  chesnuts,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
fruit ;  making  Utile  or  no  use  of  butchers'  meat.  Wo> 
men  work  in  the  fields,  and  tend  the  cows,  in  addition  to 
spinntog,  weaving,  and  other  domestic  work.  In  which 
they  are  very  industrious.  The  occupiers  of  farms  ara 
not  in  a  prosperous  condition :  and  we  may  add,  that 
they  nerer  will  be  in  such  condition  while  firms  are  so 
very  small,  and  held  Under  such  a  tenure.  Paupers, 
however,  are  more  numerous  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
oountnr.  The  government  ooakes  no  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  \  but  there  are  various  private  charities- 
for  tlielr  assistance.  iFturl  Rep.  on  AgricuUure^  I88G.) 

The  mineral  riches  of  this  country  are  little  explored  t 
but  iron  of  good  quality,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  roan* 
ganese,  and  cobalt,  abound  in  the  mountahis  of  Pied, 
mont  and  Savoy.  The  mines  of  Pes^,  in  the  Tarentaise, 
formerlyylelded  firom  30,(W0  to  40,000  cwU.  of  lead,  and 
about  4,000  marcs  silver  a  year.  Alabaster,  fine  mar- 
ble, serpentine,  slate,  Ac.  are  plentiful  Salt  Is  found 
both  in  mines  and  in  springs;  and  near  Moutiers 
are  government  salt-works,  said  to  produce  1,000,000 
lbs.  a  year.  There  are  some  forges,  and  other  iron- 
works t  but  the  nrindnal  maniifartures  consist  of  silk 
stuflk,  velvets,  and  stockings,  mostly  consumed  tai  Italy.: 
Coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  made  in  several 
provs. ;  and  coarse  stuffs  for  the  rural  pop.  in  Savoy. 
Sail-cloth,  cables,  house  frimlture,  paper,  white  lead« 
glass,  earthenware,  optical  and  surgical  Instruments, 
jewellery,  and  works  of  art  and  virtu^  are  among  the 
articles  made  at  Genoa,  Nice,  and  other  principal  towns  \ 
and  there  are  numerous  brandy  and  liqueur  distilleries, 
and  tanneries. 

TVmlr.— The  great  articles  of  export  from  the  Sardinian 
States  consist  of  raw  and  thrown  silks,  with  silk  stuffii 
and  velveu,  which  are  largely  produced  at  Genoa  ;  titea> 
come  olive  oil,  wfooUens.  pAper,  rice,  vermicelli,  and  a 
variety  of  inferior  articles.  The  leading  articles  of  im^ 
port  consist  of  com  from  the  Black  Sea,  principally  for, 
the  supply  of  Genoa  and  the  surrounding  district ;  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  fidtrlcs,  sugar  and  coAbe,  indieo  and 
other  dye  stuA  \  hardware,  cutlery  and  iron ;  sau-fith* 
tobacco,  *c.  It  la  difllcult,  however,  to  form  any  fair 
estimate  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom ;  for,  on  the  one. 
hand,  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  are  not  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  country,  but  are  merely  received  in 
transitu  for  France,  Swiuerland.  Germany,  ftc. ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable,  though  a  less,  pro- 
portion  of  the  exports,  consists  of  products  from  the 
adjacent  territories ;  and  no  distinction  Is  made  in  the 
offlclal  returns  between  the  portions  of  the  imports  and 
exporU  now  referred  to.  In  1843.  the  total  value  of  the 
imporU  was  estimated  at  186,000.000  lire,  and  that  of  the 
exports  at  168.000,000  do.  Genoa,  Nire,  and  Cagliari. 
especially  the  first  f  which  see),  are  the  principal  seats  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

Ail  transit  duties  on  goods  passing  through  the  Sar- 
dinian states  have  been  abulished.    The  duties  on  con- 
sumption In  the  hiterlor  of  the  kingdom  are  moderate. 
The  ImporU  of  com  are  principally  fitMn  the  Black  Sea, 
but  partly  also  from  Sicily. 

Government.^ Down  to  1848,  the  g'^vemment  was 
purely  monarchical.  It  deserves  credit  for  having  con- 
stantly endeavoured,  for  a  lengthened  period,  to  restrain 
the  extravagant  prlvilrges  of  the  nobility,  dergr,  and 
corporations,  and  lo  enlarge  the  rights  and  Immunities  of 
the  bulk  of  iu  subjects.  Hence,  says  Count  Pecchio. 
"  Pieiimont  was  the  first  country  which,  In  1729,  abolished 
nearly  the  whole  system  of  feudsl  authority  and  personal 
•ervice,  leaving  scarcely  any  but  honorary  privileges  In 
force.  It  then  also  limited  the  right  of  primogeniture 
and  of  entail,  and  consequently  gave  greater  scope  to  tho 
free  cultivation  of  the  soil  i  and  diminished  the  powers 
of  the  clergy,  more  particularly  that  of  Investing  land 
in  mortmain.  These  cotistituTionl  were  revised  and  con- 
firmed in  ma"  (Hist.  qfPot.  Earn.,  p.  233.) 

But  a  strong  desire  for  a  more  liberal  system  of  ad« 
mhilstration  had  long  been  growing  up  in  the  country ; 
and  so  powerful  did  It  ultimately  become,  that  it  cnuld 
no  longer  be  thwarted  without  the  Imminent  risk  of 
revoluUou,  or,  at  all  evenu,  of  civil  war.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  late  king.  Charles  Albert,  Issued,  on 
the  8th  February,  1848.  an  ordinance.  esUblishing  a 
representative  system  of  government,  firom  which  wa 
extract  the  following  paragraphs,  vis .  :— 

*•  Art.  I.  The  Catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  rellgion» 
It  the  sole  religion  of  the  s ute. 
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**  Tb«  other  fbnns  of  public  worship  at  present  exUt- 
faig  are  tolerated  In  conformity  with  the  lawi. 

**  Art.  2.  The  person  of  the  Sovereign  is  sacred  and 
tuTlolable.    His  Ministers  are  responsible. 

**  Art.  3.  To  the  King  alone  appertains  the  ezecutire 
power.  He  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  state.  He  com- 
mands all  the  forces,  both  naval  and  military ;  declares 
war,  concludes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  ; 
nominates  to  ail  offices,  and  gives  ail  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  without  taspending  or  dis- 
^  pensing  with  the  observance  thereoC 

"  Art.  4.  The  Kiog  alone  sanctions  and  promulgates 
the  laws. 

**  Art.  5.  Ail  Justice  emanates  from  the  King,  and  is 
administered  in  his  name.  He  may  grant  mercy  and 
commute  punishment. 

**  Art.  6.  The  legislative  power  will  be  collectively  ex- 
ercised by  the  King  and  by  two  Chambers. 

*<  Art.  7.  The  first  of  these  Chambers  will  be  com- 
posed of  members  nominated  by  the  King  for  life ;  the 
second  will  be  elective,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  to  be 
determined. 

**  Art.  8.  The  proposal  of  laws  will  app<>rtaln  to  the 
King  and  to  each  of  the  Chambers,  but  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  all  laws  imposing  taxes  must  originate 
ki  the  ^ective  Chamber. 

**  Art.  9.  The  King  convokes  the  two  Chambers  annu- 
ally, prorogues  their  seuions,  end  may  dissolve  the  elec- 
tive one ;  but  in  this  case  he  will  convoke  a  new  assembly 
at  the  expiration  of  fbur  months. 

**  Art.  lO.  No  tax  may  be  imposed  or  levied  if  not 
assented  to  by  the  Chambers  and  sanctioned  by  the 
King. 

'*  Art.  11.  Tbe  press  will  be  free,  but  subject  to  repret- 
alve  laws. 

**  Art.  It.  Individual  liberty  will  be  guaranteed. 

**  Art  18.  The  Judges,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  mandamenio,,  will  be  Irremovable,  after  having  exer- 
cised their  Aincdons  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  to  be 
hereafter  determined. 

**  Art.  14.  We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  power  of  esta- 
blishing a  district  militia  (insa  militia  eomimale),  com. 
posed  of  persons  who  may  pay  a  rate  which  will  be  fixed 
upon  hereafter.  This  militM  will  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  administrative  authority  and  in  depend- 
ence on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

**  The  King  will  have  the  power  of  suspending  or 
dissolving  it  In  places  where  he  may  deem  it  opportune 
so  to  do. 

**  The  ftindamental  statute  which  Is  about  to  be  pre. 
pared  by  our  command,  in  conformity  with  these  bases, 
will  be  put  in  force  when  the  new  organisation  of  the 
communal  administrations  shall  have  been  carried  into 
eflfect. 

**  Whilst  we  thus  provide  for  the  higfaeat  onergencles 
of  political  order,  we  are  unwilling  to  defer  any  longer 
the  accomplishment  of  a  desire  which  we  have  cberlsned 
for  some  time— namely,  that  of  reducing  the  price  of  salt 
to  80  centimes  per  kilog.  from  the  1st  of  July  next  ensu- 
ing, prindpaliy  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
society,  persuaded,  as  we  are,  that  we  shall  find  amongst 
the  wealthier  that  compensation  for  the  public  treasury 
which  the  necessities  of  the  state  require." 

This  liberal  system  of  government  has  since  been  fully 
established :  and,  notwithstanding  the  critical  circum- 
stances under  which  the  country  has  been  placed  by 
the  prevalence  of  revolutionary  doctrines  in  Italy,  the 
unsuccessful  termination  of  the  contest  with  Austria,  and 
the  abdication  and  death  of  its  author,  the  new  system 
has  succeeded  extremely  well ;  Indeed,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sardinian  chambers  contrast  most  favourably  with 
those  of  the  greater  number  of  the  continental  represen- 
tative assemblies. 

In  each  pror.  the  whole  power  of  government  Is  en- 
trusted to  an  Intendant,  who,  like  other  functionaries.  Is 
appointed  by  the  king ;  who,  of  course,  may,  also,  dismiss 
Um  at  pleasure.    Intendants  of  an  inferior  grade  are  ap- 

Kintea  fmr  districts  and  towns,  who  manage  allthe  public 
siness  of  their  respective  localities,  though  erery  town 
has  also  a  magistracy,  varying  In  its  numbw  of  members 
according  to  circumstances,  which  regulates  its  municipal 
and  private  afblrs.  In  each  dUtrlct  Is  a  Judge,  with  au- 
thority in  dvll  causes,  to  the  amount  of  800  lire ;  but 
.  fttnn  whose  decision  appeal  may  be  made,  when  the 
amount  exceeds  100  lire.  Badi  of  the  40  provs..  Into 
which  the  country  Is  now  divided,  has  a  tribunal,  with  a 
president,  fh>m  two  to  six  councillors,  a  government  ad- 
vocate, ftc.  In  1888,  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  Sardinian 
States  was  adopted,  which,  thoueh  certainly  an  improve- 
ment on  the  heterogeneous  code  it  replaced,  exhibited 
some  glaring  defects.  Among  others,  the  use  of  torture 
was  retained  in  certain  cases ;  the  most  arbitrary  means 
were  used  to  extend  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  {  and 
Jews  were  suhfected  to  the  most  illiberal  restricOoDS. 
But  some  very  important  changes  have  been  made  In 
the  hiterim  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition of  the  clergy,  all  cases,  whether  of  a  dvu  or 


criminal  nature.  In  which  they  are  partSas,  are 
tried'  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country.  The 
whole  population  Is  Roman  Catholic,  except  al»a«l 
7,000  Jews,  21.000  Waldenses  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Pled, 
mout,  and  a  few  Protestants  In  Genoa,  and  daewberc 
Public  instruction  is  less  diffused  than  In  Austrian  Ita^, 
and  is  in  general  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  The  prfnciMl 
university  at  Turin  has  four  faculties,  and  about  I  JoS 
students.  Genoa,  also,  has  a  university,  and  tfawe  an 
secondaiT  universities  at  Chambery,  AstI,  Moadorl,  Sica, 
Novara,  Salusso,  and  Vereelll,  with  97  royal  colleiges  in 
the  larger,  and  64  communal  colleges  in  the  smidkr 
towns.  The  professors  may  be  either  cleigyuwu  or  iay^ 
men,  but  where  the  candidates  are  othcrwlae  e^oal, 
cler^rmen  are  usually  preferred.  It  Is  doe  to  the  old 
Sardinian  govenunent  to  state  that  It  discovered  of  laie 
years  a  very  enlightened  spirit,  and  did  mvtdb  (or  the  Im- 
provement of  its  subjects.  Schools  and  coUegas,  mm  weU 
as  most  tranches  of  the  public  aervloe,  were  matariaUy 
ameliorated.  Various  new  and  wholesome  laws  were 
enacted  for  the  regulation  of  communes,  roads,  we^hts 
and  measures,  sanitary  police,  vaccination,  priaoos, 
forests,  the  game  laws,  ftc.  A  good  many  roada,  canals, 
and  bridges,  were  constructed,  and  hospitals,  moat 
baths,  and  public  establishments  of  all  kinds, 
founded ;  the  hartMurs  were  Improved ;  Ugfat-b 
barracks  built,  and  the  army  was  re*organlsed. 

The  Piedmontese  Infantry  Is  oompoeed  of  two 
of  soldiers,  vis.,  the  permanent  and  the  ooodngeat  ( Pro* 
vinciali).    The  former  serve  8  years  In  the 


army,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  receive  their  discharge 
from  all  future  service.  The  latter  serve  pomtpally  19 
years,  during  8  of  which  they  are  considered  mm  foniunc 
part  of  the  standing  army,  and  the  remainder  th«gr  belosM 
to  the  reserve.  Tney  are  consequently  divided  into  16 
annual  contingents.  8  for  the  first  period,  and  8  for  lh« 
second.  Bach  soldier  has  to  perfbrm  active  secvlcei  for 
14  months  after  his  enrolment,  on  coapletfaig  which  he 
may  return  home,  but  is  suh)ect  to  be  called  upoa  during 
the  remainder  of  the  first  termof  8years  to  re-enter  tem. 
porarily  the  ranks,  for  the  annual  iomiatlan  of  a  caasp  of 
manoeuvres,  or  upon  any  occasioo  of  state  com 
The  Sardinian  army  on  the  peace  establishment  < 
of  about  88,000  men ;  but  In  tlmeof  war  It  asny  be  raised 
to  147,500  men,  of  whom  118,000  are  tatuAej.  11,000 
cavalry,  lO^AOO  artillery,  and  the  reBalndev  aoaMi, 

IMS  a 


rans,  &c.    Perhaps  no  country  In  Europe  

organised  army,  or  a  finer  soldiery,  In  proportioa  to  its 
extent.  The  subaltern  and  field  officers  are,  in  generaL 
a  fine  body  of  young  men,  well  educated  hi  the  dotlas  of 
their  rank.    But  the  general  officers  are  not  supposed 


to  possess  the  experience  adequate  to  the  proMr( 

of  their  commands,  Inasmud  as  they  mostly  owe  tiicir 
rank  to  court  Intrigae  and  nqrsl  Ikvoor,  and  not  to  the 
value  or  length  of  their  services.  In  this  respect,  howw 
ever,  Sardinia  U  not  singular.  Napoleon  and  Fredstfak 
the  Great  selected  their  officers,  because  tbMr  wen  awaM 
of  their  merit,  and  cared  for  nothing  else.  Bat  ordtamrj 
sovereigns  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  court  fhvtmr 
and  parliamentary  influence,  without  regard  to  merit, 
must,  speaking  generally,  be  at  all  times  omnipotent  in 
the  disposal  of  places  in  tne  army,  as  In  everything  else. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  finance  —winrr, 
Signer  Nigra,  the  revenue,  in  1890,  was  estlniated  at 
90,978,466  Dre,  and  the  expenses  at  1 10,400/X»  tire.  Bat 
this  was  an  exceptional  rear,  tlie  expenditure  beinf  in- 
creased by  incluoiog  In  it  a  portion  of  the  nrpenses  of 
the  late  war.  The  debt  amounts  to  880,000,000  Hre.  In- 
cluding 74,000,000  borrowed  on  account  of  rallwmrs,  and 
75,000/)00  of  Indemnltv  to  be  paid  to  Austria.  The  only 
exemptions  from  the  land-tax  are  In  fiivoor  of  the  loyal 
palaces,  domafais,  and  manufeotorles ;  the  residanees  aid 
gardens  ot  the  clergy>  churches,  and  cfaurcfayaids. 

Savoy  was  the  nucleus  of  this  mooareoy.  K 
governed,  as  early  as  the  tmth  century,  1^  tos 
counts,  whose  descendants  acquired  Nice  in  1806 
Piedmont  in  1418.  The  sovereigns  of  Savoy  and 
mont  were  long  celebrated  for  their  tfiill^  and  the  aldll 
with  which  they  preserved  and  exteodetl  their  Umited 
dominions,  notwithstafiding  the  difficulty  of  their  position 
In  the  Immediate  vichilty  or  the  great  European  powers. 

This  territory  was  recognised  as  a  separate  ktofdeas 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  hi  1718.  Sldly  was  then  added 
to  the  Piedmontese  dominion  ;  but*  In  ITSi,  It  was  as- 
changed  for  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Genoa  and  its  terrl* 
tory,  Monaco,  ftc,  were  annexed  to  the  Sardlidan 


at  the  peace  of  181&.  In  1848,  the  king,  Charies  Albert, 
put,  or  rather  was  oompdled  to  put,  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  movement  in  hidy  fbr  the  expulsion  of  tlM 
Attstrlans.  At  first  his  eflbrts  met  wHh  some  sinrms  s 
but  having  been  defeated  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Novara,  he  abdicated  In  fiivour  of  his  son  Victor  Baa- 
manuei.  The  latter  immediately  condodcd  a  tisaty 
dicuted  by  the  Austrlans,  who  stipulated  that  tboar 
should  be  paid,  as  stated  above,  an  Indnnnltj  of  T^OQO^OlO 
lire  on  account  <rf'  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Chamt 
Albert  died  at  Oporto  «i  the  8Bth  July,  Mffil 
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SASSBACH. 


<«iMd  merelf  u  m  tMurrack.  It  hu  m  good  main  street ; 
«nd  {•  surrounded  by  public  walks,  shaded  by  trees. 
Sassari  has  numerous  churches,  convents,  and  nun- 
neries, a  Tridentine  seminary,  and  a  public  hospital. 
The  cathedral,  a  massive  structure,  has  a  disproportion- 
ately  large,  and  very  elaborate  Ca^ ade ;  but  its  interior 
is  clean  and  airy,  and  It  has  several  good  sculptures.  In- 
cluding a  monument  by  Canova.  The  university  is 
established  In  the  former  Jesuit's  college.  The  piuaoe 
of  the  governor  Is  an  extensive  edifice,  and  the  public 
buildings  in  general  are  well  adapted  for  their  Intended 

Kurposes.  There  are  some  pretty  good  inns  and  coflbe- 
ouses,  and  the  shops  are  fully  eoual.  If  not  in  some 
instances  superior,  to  those  of  Cagllarl.  {Sttwtk's  Sar^ 
dinia,  pp.  S67, 968.)  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  of  a 
tribunal  of  secondary  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to  the 
At$diettxa  Rente  of  the  island,  and  of  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce ;  and  is  the  residence  of  the  vice-intendant  and 
vice-treasurer  of  Sardinia,  and  of  a  military  governor. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  oil,  milts,  ftc 
Porto  Torres  (an.  T^rr^s),  its  port,  10  m.  distant,  can 
only  accommodate  small  vessels;  ships  of  large  sise 
being  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roads  nearly  one  mile 
outside,  where,  however,  the  anchorage  is  pretty  good. 
Sassari  rose  on  the  decay  of  Turris,  during  the  inse- 
curity of  the  middle  ages.  Agriculture  appears  to  be 
better  conducted  In  its  vicinity  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  island.  Immediately  without  its  walls  is  the  fountain 
of  Roseilo,  an  abundant  source  of  water,  embellished 
wllh  much  architectural  ornament.  {Smyth* $  Present 
State  of  Sardinia  ;  Official  ReporU,  Ac. ) 

SASSBACH  or  Saltsbach,  a  village  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  bailiwicit  of  Achem,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Acher,  17  m.  B.N.B.  Strasbnrg.  This  village,  which  has 
about  1,000  inhabs.,  has  acquired  a  hish  degree  of  his- 
torical interest  from  the  fiunous  Marshal  Turenne  having 
been  killed  in  its  vicinity,  by  a  random  shot,  on  the  37tn 
of  July,  1675.    The  drcumstanoes  attending  the  deaih  of 
this  great  general  have  been  detailed  bv  Voltaire  (5iScfe 
4e  Louie  JuF..  cap.  IS.),  and  other  distinguished  writers. 
His  remains,  deposited  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
royal  burying>place  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  esoiped,  at 
the  sera  of  the  Revolution,  tbie  fanatical  violence  that 
scattered  the  dust  of  so  many  kings.    At  length,  alter 
various  vicissitudes,  thev  were  deposited  in  the  church  of 
the  Invalids,  bv  order  or  the  still  more  Illustrious  captain 
now  entombed  within  the  same  sacred  precincts.     A 
monument,  in  honoar  of  Turenne,  erected  in  1781  on  the 
place  where  he  fell,  was  repaired  in  1801  by  Moreau. 
and  was  reconstructed  of  granite  in  18S9.    The  Ameral 
orations  in  honour  of  Turenne,  hy  Flechier  and  Mascaron, 
•re  ckfft-d'tKuvre, 
8ATAL1EH,  or  AD  ALIA.    See  Adalia. 
SATTARAH,  a  considerable  town  and  fortress  of 
.Hindostan,  prov.  Bcjapoor,  about  60  m.  S.S.B.  Poonah. 
Lat  170  42"  N. ;  long.  740  IS*  E.    The  fort  stands  on  a 
scarped  hill ;  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  town,  built 
partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  mud  or  unbumt  bricks, 
■but  comprising  no  edifice  of  note,  if  we  except  a  new 
palace  built  within  the  last  20  years.    The  fort,  though 
naturally  strong,  was  taken  by  Sevi^ee  fVom  the  Beja- 
poor  sovereign  in  1673,  bv  Aurungsebe  in  1690,  and  by 
the  British  in  1818.    The  British  cantonmenU  are  about 
S  m.  to  ttie  E.    Sattarah  was,  under  Sevaiee  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  the  cap.  of  the  Mahratta  Empire. 
The  Sattarah  r^fahs,  however,  had  been  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  roit  faineants  by  their  ministers,  the  Peisb- 
was,  for  a  lengthened  period  previously  to  1818,  when 
the  British  vested  the  ndah  with  a  lunlted  authority 
over  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors.    The 
Sattarah  territories  since  then  hare  comprised  an  area  of 
about  8,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of;  perhaps,  U  millions. 
In  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  H.  of  C,  in 
1880,  Colonel  Brlggs  stated,  **  The  administration  of  the 
government  of  Sattarah  may  be  deemed  a  good  specimen 
of  the  management  of  a  native  government.    The  coun- 
try is  divided  Into  districts,  each  yielding  tnm  a  lac  to 
14  lac  of  rupees,  containing  Ihnn  100  to  200,  and  even  800, 
Tillages.  Over  this  district  Is  an  officer,  called  a  soubah- 
dar.    That  district  is  then  subdivided  among  a  great 
number  of  Junior  officers,  each  having  flrom  6  or  8  to  20 
Tillages  under  his  charge.    The  whole  civil  and  Judicial 
business  is  conducted  through  those  officers.  The  annual 
assessmont  of  the  land  Is  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
sum  yielded  in  former  years  s  the  assessment  varying 
•vary  year  with  the  quantity  of  land  ;^ltivated.    The 
revenue  is  always  paid  In  mooer."    In  1B28,  It  amounted 
to  about  15,60,000  rupees.    This  state  was  subsidiary  to 
the  British  till  about  1839,  when  the  r^ah.  having  beoi 
detected  in  a  coiiq>iracy  against  the  British  authorities, 
was  dethroned,  his  dominions   having  since  that  time 
baeo  amalgamated  with  and  administered  under  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency.  {Hamttton't  Gazetteer :  Pari.  Report*.) 
SAVANNAH,  adty  and  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  SUtes, 
state  Georgia,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  about  12  m. 
4hruitt  tts  mouth,  .•md  80  m.  S. W.  Charlestown ;  lat.  320  S* 


SAUMUR. 

N.,  long.  8P  y  W.  Pop.,in  1840, 11,214.  Itftandieoa 
bluff  sandy  point,  rising  about  40  ft.  above  dte  rircr, 
from  which  It  has  an  imposing  appearance ;  its  ^atian 
and  regular  streets,  and  handsome  public  bandiogi,b(tDf 
interspersed  with  many  trees.  Ac.  Previooilr  to  189^ 
when  it  sufliered  fk-om  a  terrible  fire,  it  was  moitlj  boSt 
of  wood,  and  it  was  formerly  also  imalnbriotti  fron  tk 
contiguity  of  rice  swampa.  This  evil  has,  howrrcr,  bees 
effectually  obviated ;  and  being  now  prindpallr  «  ust 
stone  houses,  it  is  one  of  the  tiandsomesc  tovns  io  tlK  S. 
SUtes.  It  has  numerous  churches,  an  exchange,  aead»> 
mles.  ftc.  It  is  one  of  the  principid  ports  in  tlx  U.  Sina 
for  the  export  of  cotton,  the  shipments  fhim  it,  to  IM, 
being  405,466  hales,  whereof  217,666  were  fbr  fbrrtp 
parts.  It  also  exports  considerable  quantitiei  of  rice 
Almost  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  state,  the  npom 
from  which  amounted, In  1849i,  to  6.867,806 doU, ii car- 
ried  on  fh>m  Savannah.  The  imports  are  trUliof,  b^ 
only.  In  the  same  year,  371,084  doll.  There  bciflQ«el  » 
the  port,  in  June,  1849, 19,222  tons  shipplog.  {Amtrim 
Q0lciai  Returns,  Ac.) 

SA  VE  (Germ.  Saujun.  Saims).  a  river  of  the  Amtrtai 
empire,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ds> 
nube.  It  rises  towards  the  N.  extremity  of  Csmiol^iB 
about  lat.  46°  30'  N.,  long.  I40  E.,  and  nn»  st  W 
S.B.  through  the  goremrooat  of  Laybacb  and  Crostli, 
to  about  lat.  4SP  ly,  long.  i7<>.  It  tbeoce  bsi  sisn 
of  an  B.  direction,  forming  the  boundary  Hoe  be***^ 
the  Austrian  prov.  of  Slavonla  on  the  N.,  and  Twtm 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  ServU  on  the  S.,  Ull  H  en**""* 
Danube  at  Belgrade,  after  a  course  of  about  MO  m. 
(Bergiaus,)  lu  chief  affluenta  are  the  Kulps,  Vvm 
Verbas,  Bosna,  and  Drina.  Though  net  very  npfd,  w 
inundations  are  often  very  destructive.  Belnf  D*^>i*'U( 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kulpa.  flor  vessels  of  from  iw 
to  SOO  tons,  it  is  a  good  deal  used  for  coaanMrdal  par- 
poses.  Few  towns  of  any  cimsequence  are,  >io^<^* 
situated  on  iu  banks,  tkra  princ&al  being  Brod  and 
Kralnburg;  Lay  bach,  A  gram,  Pctrinia.  and  Posega  ai», 
however,  at  no  grrat  distance,  and  some  of  Umid  «» 
seated  on  iu  tributaries.  .. 

SAVERNB  (an.  Takerme),  a  town  of  France,  djf. 
Bas-Rhin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Zom,  a  tributary  o«w» 
Rhine,  19  m.  N.W.  Strasburg.  Pop.  in  1846,  inc.  «»• 
5,371 .  Though  finely  situate<C  it  Is  but  lndiflerrtal7«HU«. 
and  has  no  remarkable  edifice,  except  an  old  |m^*  !°[! 
merly  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  Scra»bourg.  bat  ao* 
used  for  the  police  barracks  and  prison.  The  »"  "" 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  hardwars, jp^ 
with  some  trade  In  timber  floated  down  from  the  >  o«i» 
by  the  Zorn.  ,  «u.x«««l 

S AUGUR,  or  SAUGOR,  a  large  town  otHMasoa, 
prov.  Malwa,  In  the  ceded  dlstricU  on  the  ^f*'2^ 
lat.  230  48'  N..  and  long.  78©  47'  E. :  taken  by**  Wf^ 
In  1818.  Saugor  is  also  the  name  of  an  i^J*Jz 
SunderbunJs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  abooi  w  » 
S.S.W.  Calcutta.  A  railway  to  connect  it  »»*!Sf 
city  was  projected  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  jevv^i 
completed.  .  T-faiL 

SAUMUR,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Malne.«tjMrj 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire,  28  m.  S.B.  Angers,  tw-. 
1846,  Inc.  com.,  11,067.    The  Loire  hew J?[5*  ^JTrf 


islands,  and  is  crossed  by  five  or  six  bridges,  one 
which,  a  stone  bridge  of  12  arches,  284  jds.  » JJJS 
long  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  In  France,  cwb^ 
the  town  with  Its  suburb  of  La  Croix  Verte.    ssuw" 


oft 


built  partly  at  the  foot,  and  partly  on  the  ^"^^^ 
hill  crowned  by  a  citadel.  Its  lower  portion  i»  »«2S 
well  laid  out,  and  has  a  handsome  quay  *"^  ^i^ 
facing  the  river ;  but  the  upper  town  is  ^^^^^^^^Zaemn 
streeu  inconveniently  steep.  The  ca^e,  *55riSrt« 
to  have  been  coiutructed  at  diflbrent  P«"**7,Si«e* 
the  1 1th  and  13th  centuries,  was  tbe  occasloMl  r«|^^ 
of  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  the  dukes  of  »Vj^  k 
Valois :  for  some  time  previously  to  the  '*•  ^  Tb«»« 
was  a  state  prison ;  it  now  serves  as  «D.y*^S!;  carkot 
are  several  churches  worth  notice ;  oneof  wniPj*^ 


Aratmers,  is  remarKaoie  ror  its  neaucy ,  ""'{^.miees 
dome  supported  on  Corinthian  cohunns,  »  z^jLoat 
by  PhUlp  de  Champagne,  &c.  The  barradtf  wjf^ 
the  best  of  that  description  of  edifices  in  Fraooe ,  ^^ 
are  four  stories  in  height,  and  can  accommoow^^ 
men.  The  town-haU,  public  llbrarr.  P^^^^rSTtrem 
theatre,  are  the  other  principal  buildings.  '*^„MKttt 
the  town  to  a  famous  riding-school.  Itbas  vt^^  ^ 
of  linen  cloths,  handkerchiefii,  oecklaooSjOoPF^  ^ 
iron  wares,  leather,  saltpetre^  Ac. ;  with  •  "'jftcfiioaid 
provisions,  and  4  large  annual  fairs.  Ingw  ^^ .  it  if 
"  greatly  prefer  Saumur  as  a  residence  »»  *2SftiL  "^ 
more  airy  and  lively,  the  country  quite  **^^fLm4,  ^f 
provisioos  are  a  shade  cheaper.*  (Si«*w»^ 
P-  3*7.)  *.  I-,  mi,t^ 

Saumur  was  taken  In  1026  by  Folfc  o^d^LSi  a«vii  * 
many  vicissitudes,  vras  annexed  to  tbeFrtJ*"  ^^olf 
1^70.   A  Protestant  academy,  fiMuidedMr«<v*^ 
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fittphMblfour,  thifritnd  of  H«nry  IV..  gommor  of 
the  town  for  a  i«D|tlwMd  pMlod»  wh  dUaolTed  by 
Loaii ZIV.  io  1684.  (Hno^un,  Mmme'€t'Loir4 /  Guide 

8AWM,  a  town  ind  M»-port  of  N.  Italy,  tn  the 
SanUoian  Slatfli,diT.  Genoa,  cu>.  proT.  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 90  ffl.  &  W.  Genoa.    Pop.  (1838),  with  comm., 
16,ill.  It  has  ramparti,  which,  howerer.  are  of  no  great 
itrength,  ami  nuujrgood  public  and  prlTate  buildings  ; 
but  Iti  itreeti  are  narrow,  winding,  and  badly  pared.    It 
liad  formerlj  two  harixmrt,  the  beat  of  which  waa  flUed 
br  the  GMoeie  In  lASS,  from  Jealousy  of  iu  caivtblUtles : 
the  other,  fomed  br  a  mole  prc^fecting  B.  into  the  sea, 
.ii  imall,  and  ii  ratner  diflcult  of  approach,  from  the 
accumulation  of  land  and  mud  near  its  mouth.    Savona 
If  a  bbhop'i  aee,  and  the  leat  of  judicial  and  commercial 
trlbimala ;  tt  hai  manufMtures  of  silk  goods,  iron  and 
earthenware,  and  export!  oranges  and  lemons,  grown  in 
tu  vidaitjr.   Sarooa  wai  the  birthplace  of  Popes  Slxtua 
IV.  and  Juliua  II.,  and  Is  aaid  to  have  been  for  some 
tine  the  resideDce  of  Columbus.    Pope  Pius  VII.  was 
alio  detained  in  it  io  1810-11,  bf  order  of  Napoleon. 

SAVOY.  See  Saioinia  (kingdom  oO< 

SAXONY  (KINGDOK  OF),  a  aecondary  state  of 
Central  Eorope,  and  of  Baatem  Germany,  principally 
between  lat  WO  1(K  and  61°  30^  N.,  and  the  19th  and 
Ifttb  degs.  of  B.  long. ;  baring  W.  the  indcp.  Saxon 
prioc^Miitiei ;  N.  Pruiaian  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
and  S.  Bohemia.  It  la  of  a  triangular  ahape.  Length, 
E.  to  W.,  about  140  m. ;  greatest  breadth  nearly  9U  m. 
The  area,  pop.,  lubdiriaioas,  Ac,  are  as  follow  :  _ 


1               CMm. 

ArMlD 
tq.  m. 

Fop.  1846. 

Pop.  t* 
•q.  m. 

Dmdai 
Leiptie 
Zwickau 
BwUuia 

1,670 

1.7KC 
9M 

461,107 
4I7,IHI 
66»,l  14 
«««,I71 

«77-9 
9II-6 
S746 
S96-5 

TottI 

5.769 

1,836,433 

3188 

Tb*  ptp., «  (iMB  abo**,  eompriMt  43,886  Wen^  or  VamUl*. 

The  Engtbtrge  (ore  mountains),  and  the  Riesenge- 
'rgc  (giant  mountAint),  extend  along  almost  the  whole 
(  the  S.  and  S.B.  frontier,  but  tbey  nowhere  rise  to 

000  ft.  of  elevBtioa  Their  dectivity  is  more  gradual 
id  ondulatiDff  on  the  Saxon  than  on  the  Bohemian 
if ;  so  that  tney  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
th  their  raml6cations,  rendering  it  either  mountainous 
hilly.  There  is,  however,  a  ?ery  considerable  extent 
levei  grwniAj,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  hilly 

ct,  or  from  Coltiits,  Meissen,  and  Bautsen,  nortb- 
rd,  all  along  the  firontler  of  Prussian  Saxony.  The 
otry  to  the  S.E.  of  Dresden,  where  the  Elbe  iorces  its 
'  through  the  mountain  chain,  has  been  called  the 
ixon  Svitserland."  It  is  about  30  m.  in  length  by 
n  breadth.  direrslBed,  and  highly  picturesque  \  but 
lame  is  likely  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  its 
?Tj,  its  highest  summit,  the  Schneeberg,  being 
2,150  ft.  in  heisht.  The  spurs  given  off  by  tlie 
ebirse  to  the  N.  encloee  the  iraileTS  of  the  Elbe, 
wo  Muidas,  the  Zocboppau,  EUter,  PleUso,  &c.,  all 
lich  Bow  to  N.W.,  auid,  except  tiie  flrst,  which  is 
iihJe  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom, 

1  Stixony. 

onr  baa  a  nnflder  climate  than  moat  parts  of  contl- 
Europe  in  the  same  lat. ;  the  mean  temp,  of  the 
about  47*=*  Fah.;  that  of  the  winter  quarter  being  3fiO, 
the  aummer  fifiP^  at  an  average  of  the  entire  coun- 
ich  haa  amean  eleTati<m  of  about  1»100ft.  above  the 
•andad  propertiea  are  rather  of  limited  slxe ;  but  in 
rural  dlalncta  the  people  appear  to  be  contented, 
I  rba  whole,  comfortable:  pauperism  is  rare. 
ng  to  Bffr.  Glelg^  **  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
world  wbero  mora  is  made  of  the  land  than 
Hrerjr  apoC  of  earth  which  seenu  capable  of 
recum  Ja  cultlTated;  and  the  meadows  are 
wica  or  thrice  tn  the  course  of  each  summer. 
er  meet  with  auch  a  thing  as  a  common  or 
life  the  foreata  are  all  guarded  with  a  strictness 
Date  to  their  value.  As  Carmers,  I  should  say 
Saxona  ^rero  more  clean  and  industrious  than 
["he  fiel<tls  SUV  always  well  cleared  of  weeds, 
?lr  cropa  thej-  have  a  succession :  but  the  fa- 
ain  la  rj9  ;  and  either  because  it  does  not  re- 
'  ipanaperecl,  or  that  manure  is  a  scarce  article 
.  thev  do  not  aeem  disposed  to  futten  the  soil 
tly.*'*  CGr^rsTStfstsr,  ^.,  i.  237-88.)  Rve,  wheat, 
mre  acarcel  j*  ^rown,  except  in  the  low  roun- 
mountain  region  they  are  met  with  only  in 
oAta  said  potatoes  being  there  the  chief  crops. 
hea,  millet,  tesMel.  flax,  oil  seed*,  tr>bacco, and 
et4U>le«,  sure  pretty  generally  cultivated ;  and 

tnMM,  firom  ttkta  extract,  th«t  Mr.OMa  know/noihtiiff 
;   bot  M«  ftHMooy  —  So  the  spyiWiict  of  ito  cwtntry 


artiBdal  ymm  ar*  aevly  oalversal.  But,  notwtth- 
standing  the  improvement  oi  agrlciilture,  and  the  ln« 
dustry  ot  the  people,  coosiderable  Quantities  of  corn  have 
to  be  imported.  A  great  deal  or  fruit  is  grown ;  and 
between  7,000  and  8,000  morgeo  of  land  are  occupied 
with  vineyards.  In  18a»,  upwards  of  53,000  aimers  of  wine 
were  made,  some  of  very  tolerable  qoiality.  The  forests, 
which  occupy  about  l-4th  part  of  the  entire  surfMe, 
consist  of  Ar,  ^ne,  beech,  oak,  elm,  maple,  larch,  Ac. 
Upwards  of  l-3a  part  of  the  wroods  belongs  tB^  the  crown, 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  SjDOO,000  dollars ;  and 
nearly  10,000  Individuals  are  engaged  In  wood^^uttina. 

Saxony  Is  celebrated  for  her  breeds  of  sheep,  which 
are  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  late  king,  when 
elector  of  Saxony,  Introduced  the  breed  of  Merino  sheep 
into  his  dom.,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  race  of  animals  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  they  are  now  found  to  succeed  better  In  central 
Europe  than  in  Spain ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ra{^ly 
Increasing  importations  firom  Australia,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  immense  quantity  of  wool  that  wa  Import 
still  continues  to  be  brought  from  Saxony  and  other 
German  states.  According  to  Berghaus,  there  are  <mly 
636,000  sheep  in  the  kingdom ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
there  must  be  some  signal  error  in  this  statement,  and  that 
their  number  must  be  very  materially  greater.  Indeed, 
they  are  atated,  in  Hor$cktlnum*$  SUin  (11. 47S.),  to  ex. 
ceed  2,000,000.  We  aoay  farther  state  thait,  in  18S7,  Prus- 
sian  Saxony  had  above  2,C00,000  sheep ;  and  though  it 
be  more  extensive  than  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  not  so  well  stocked  as  the  latter.  The  best  wool 
isproduced  on  the  sheep-walks  of  the  Saxon  Swltzerhmd^ 
The  cattle  of  Saxony,  the  number  of  which  exceeds  A50,000, 
are  also  of  a  superior  description  i  but  the  butter  is  usually 
indiflbrent,  while,  to  increase  its  weight.  It  is  frequently 
overloaded  with  salt.  But,  such  as  it  Is,  the  demand  for  ft 
is  universal.  **  Never,"  says  Mr.  Strang,  "  did  I  witnesa 
so  much  butter  daily  consumed,  as  I  have  seen  since  I  en. 
tered  this  kingdom.  Here,  in  short,  bread  and  butter  is  the 
order  of  the  day  at  all  hours.  It  is  the  perpetual  fiamlly 
staple,  and  essential  as  a  make-weight  at  every  meal. 
You  find  it  with  equal  propriety  at  oreakfjast,  at  lunch, 
at  dinner,  and  at  supper.  A  larder  in  Saxony  may  well 
be  caUed  the  buttery  I "  {Gemuu^,  Ac,  1. 140.)  Horsea 
are  not  so  extensively  reared  as  other  live  stock,  and 
hogs  are  not  numerous.  The  game  laws  are  very  rigidly 
enforced,  all  sorts  of  t^rds  being  included  in  their  enact- 
ments ;  and  rights  of  fishing,  Ac,  appear  to  be  preserved 
with  the  most  scrupulous  tenacity. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  tha 
inhabs.  Few  parts  of  Europe  equal  the  Engebirge  la 
the  variety  and  extent  of  their  mineral  riches.  The 
basis  of  these  mountains  Is  granite,  covered  by  gneiss, 
mica,  and  clay  slate  in  succession,  between  which  are 
other  strata  containing  m^alllc  ores.  Upwards  of  fiOO 
mines  are  wrought,  which  are  said  to  employ  about 
11,000  workmen  ;  and  between  60,000  and  60,000  persons* 
or  about  l-30th  part  of  the  entire  pop.,  derive  their  sub- 
sistence (h>m  mining  Industry  and  the  manufacture  oC 
metallic  producta.  The  totalannual  value  of  the  metals 
obtained  is  estimated,  by  Berghaus,  at  1,760,000  dollars  { 
the  silver  producing  nearly  990.000.  and  the  iron  and  iron- 
wares 400,000  dollars.  Lmd,  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony, 
cobalt,  and  manganese  are  the  other  principal  metals. 
Freiberg  (which  see,  L  868.)  is  the  centre  or  the  silver 
mining  dUtrict.  The  neighbourhood  of  Meissen  yields 
the  fine  porcelain  clay,  of  which  the  "  Dresden  China  '* 
is  made.     About  I|  million  $ek<^l  coal  are  annually 

Produced.  Salt  is  scarce,  since  the  salt  mines,  formerly 
icluded  in  the  Saxon!dom.«  were  separated  from  them 
In  1815,  and  this  important  necessary  is  mostly  imported 
from  Prussia.  Serpentine  nuu-bie,  and  fine  building 
slone,  are  abundant;  as  are  various  gems.  Including 
the  topaa,  Jasper,  agate,  tourmaline,  ftc. 

The  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  Saxony  Is  that  of  cotton.  Its  extension  has  been 
attributed  to  the  nearly  contemporaneous  Introductloa 
of  the  potato,  called  by  German,  writers  the  **  manna  of 
the  mountains,'*  and  which  has  enaUed  the  Saxon 
weavers  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  fbod  at  exceedlnaly 
low  wages.  In  1880,  there  were  hi  Saxony  86  spui. 
ning  establishroenta.  having  961,909  sj^dles,  employing 
5,S8U  adulto,  and  9,443  children :  of  these  esubllsh- 
ments,  only  8  were  wrought  by  steam.  In  1837,  there 
were  194  s)Hnning  establishments,  with  490,3W  spindles. 
(Bowrfn^e  Rep,  <m  the  fruuiem  Commercial  Leagme, 

p.  35.) 

Most  descriptions  of  cotton  Cabrics  are  now  produced, 
and  manv  new  factories  have  been  established  In  Chem- 
nits,  Zwickau,  Auderan,  Freyburg,  Ac.  Great  eflbrts  are 
making  to  improve  the  construction  of  machinery  ;  and 
joint-stock  companies  for  the  purpoee  have  been  estab- 
lished near  Chemnitx  and  Dresden.  Coal  has  within  these 
few  yefltfs  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  mines  are  becoming  productive, 
and  promise  a  good  supply.  Cotton-printing  works 
are  ou  the  increase,  and  have  been  much  improved 
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within  the  laf t  few  yt$n.  Atthongb  the  Saxon  prlntt. 
In  general,  are  not  equal  to  the  beet  BngUth  in  peauty 
of  pattern  or  brtehtoeu  and  futneM  of  cdoarinf ,  they 
are  aald  to  make  up  for  these  defldendes  1^  the 
cheaper  ratet  at  whidi  tber  can  be  produced.  (Keiuert 
Mthe  Handloom  tVeavfr§^  Report,  part  II.  ftlO.  511.) 
The  only  article,  howerer.  in  wbkh  the  Saxons  come 
Into  competition  with  us  in  the  American  and  other 
foreign  matknts  is  cotton  hosiery,  particularly  the  infe- 
rior descriptions.  Dr.  Bowrlng  says  that  he  had  seen 
some  stockings  Intended  for  the  American  markets  which 
were  sold  at  tne  rate  of  8s.  4dL  a  doxen  1  The  number  of 
stocking-frames  amounted,  in  1815,  to  about  9,000 ;  In 
1831,  to  14,000 ;  and  iu  1836,  to  90,00a  The  number  of 
roaster- workmen,  in  1831,  was  7,165;  hired  workmen, 
8,444;  apprentices,  2,859:  hi  all,  18.461  persons.  The 
number  of  frames  in  work  was  18.841,  and  the  averaM 
weeklyretum  per  frame  was  1  doll.  4  gr.,  =:  St.  4cr.  sterl- 
ing.  There  Is  no  branch  of  industry  which  seems  more 
appropriate  to  Saxony  than  this.  It  reouires  only  a  small 
outlay  of  capital  for  the  stodLlng-roaker ;  his  wooden 
fhune  is  not  expensive ;  the  cost  of  his  stock  of  cotton 
twist  is  small ;  and  by  associating  agricultural  with,  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  he  supplies  himself  from  hfs  own 
Hule  fkrm  with  the  principal  necessaries.  If  we  may  de- 
pend on  the  statements  of  Bowrlng  and  others,  it  would 
appear  that  the  stocklnff-weavers  of  Saxony  are  to  a  state 
of  progresslrely  increasing  prosperity.  Most  of  them  are 
Independent  labourers,  buying  for  themselres  the  raw 
material  and  selling  their  manufactured  stockings  to  a 
number  of  small  collectors,  who  ftimish  the  Chemnitx 
or  the  Leipsic  markets.  {Bowring*$  Report,  p.  36.) 

We  confess,  howerer,  that  we  are  not  a  little  sceptical 
as  to  several  of  these  statements,  and  hare  very  great 
doubts  whether  persons  in  the  condition  of  the  Saxon 
stocking>weaters  can  ever  come  toto  competition  with 
those  of  England  In  the  production  of  any  but  the 
coarsest  description  of  goods.  In  illustration  of  what 
Is  now  stated,  we  may  mention,  that  during  the  year 
ended  the  80th  of  September,  1839,  hosiery  of  the 
Talue  of  413,410  dollars  was  Imported  from  the  Hanse 
Towns  Into  the  United  States,  of  which,  probably,  the 
principal  portion  was  from  Saxony ;  and  this,  with  vam 
of  the  value  of  SS,810  dolls.,  made  up  the  whole  or  the 
Imports  of  cotton  goods  into  the  United  Sutes  from 
these  ports  in  the  course  of  that  year  I  iQjBMal  Report 
ky  Congress.) 

The  manuihcture  of  linen  In  Saxony  Is  also  of  consi- 
derable Importance.  The  weaving  business  employed, 
fn  1839,  from  13,000  to  13,000  looms;  of  which  about 
990,  employing  about  8,000  persons  as  weavers,  loom- 
builders,  pattern-drawers,  Ac.,  were  appropriated  to  the 
weaving  of  damasks  and  table-linen.  The  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  damask  weavers  vary  from  about  3s.  3a.  up  to 
7s.  6d. ;  but  for  white  linens  the  utmost  amount  of  a 
roan's  wages,  per  week,  would  be  from  3s.  to  3s.  4d.  ster- 
ling. The  spinning  of  flax  employs  numerous  hands ; 
but  notwithstanding  about  10,000  cwt.  of  yarn  is  annually 
Imported  ftrom  Silesia,  Bohemia,  &c.,  and  latterly  there 
have  been  considerable  Importations  from  England. 
{Handloom  Rep.,p.  511.) 

In  1837  there  were  In  Saxonr  126  establishments  for 
spinning  woollen  yam,  with  71,066  spindles,  and  18  esta. 
bitshments  for  combed  yam,  with  30,765  spindles ;  mak- 
ing together  101.851  spindles,  being  an  Increase  of  31*1 
per  cent  since  1834,  and  of  187  per  cent,  shice  1831 .  The 
progress  of  the  Saxon  cloth  manufactures  in  the  three 

{ears  from  1834  to  1837  Is  stated,  in  an  ottclal  report,  to 
ave  been  greater  than  In  the  30  vears  preceding  I  Great 
Improvements  have  been  intnxuiced,  not  only  In  the 
fkbric,  but  in  the  finish  of  woollen  goods,  particularly  by 
the  introduction  fttxn  the  Netheruuuls  or  a  new  steam 
brushing  machtoe.  In  1839  the  woollen  manu&cture 
employed  tnm  3,000  to  4,000  looms,  which  produced 
about  160^000  places  of  doth.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  to  the  manufacture  of  machinery ;  though  it 
be  still  far  behind  what  is  met  with  in  the  manufactiuring 
districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  Jacquard  loom  Is  gr»> 
dually  beinglntroducod,  and  there  are  schools  of  manu- 
factures at  I>resden,  Chemnitx,  Planeo,  Ac.  Plain  and 
figured  silks,  of  very  fair  quality,  are  made  at  Annaberg, 
Penig,  and  Trankeuberg.  The  government  is  very  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  culture  of  silk,  and  some  estab- 
lishments for  the  propagation  of  the  wonns  exist  at 
Dresden  and  Leipsic ;  but  in  such  a  dimate  they  can 
hardiy  be  expected  to  have  much  success.  Wooden 
wares  are  mads  in  the  country,  of  the  eetimated  value  of 
about  300,000  dollars  a  year  (Bergkmu) ;  and  Saxony 
aupplies  fVimlture  of  every  dMcri^on,  musical  Instm- 
ments,  Ac,  to  a  great  part  of  Germany.  Porcelain,  and 
WMNlcns  antfqnest  are  articles  made  in  large  quantities, 
particularly  at  Meissen.  The  china  produced  nere  for* 
merly  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Iwi,  owfaof  to  the  extraordluary  improvemeofta 
made  In  the  manufacture  in  this  and  other  eountriea, 
Ifeissen  china  has  dedlned  considerably  frtxn  its  andenk 
oelebrHy.    Atanoit  every  artido  of  use  or  luxury  is  nadB 
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In  Saxony ;  the  drfef  deficiency  la  In  pifiar,  of  wliMh  lie 
Saxon  manufiMtnres  do  not  prodooe  nenriy ' 
the  Immense oooaampCkm  d  tne  fieiiiii  of  ~ 
Dresden. 
The  extension  of  the  cotton  and  wooHeo  masiulhauieB 


of  Saxony,  since  1888,  Is  wholly,  or  almoel  wboUr,  as. 
crihable  to  the  circumstance  or  her  havfaif  tbea  Jdimd 
the  Pmsslan  Commercial  League.  This  opened  a  widely 
extended  market  for  her  products  among  the  German 
States,  flrom  the  greater  number  of  which  tber  had  pre- 
viously been  either  wholly  excluded,  or  adtoitted  only 
clandestinely,  and  under  great  difficulties.  Saxony.  In 
fSsct,  has  derived  the  greatest  advantage  tttm  th«  Leatgnc^ 
much  more,  to  proportion  to  her  extent  and  popolaoonr 
than  Pmssia.  Little  or  no  doth  of  Saxoo  manufoetnre 
has  hitherto  found  iU  way  to  the  United  States. 

The  extensive  commercial  relations  of  Saxoor  owa 
their  origto  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  FVederidL  Au- 
gustus, tne  Elector,  afterwards,  KJag  of  Saxony,  who, 
at  a  time  when  protecting  and  probiMtory  UrUft  sur- 
rounded bis  states,  adopted  a  liberal  commercial  system, 
and  converted  Saxony,  and  especially  Leipsic.  into  one  of 
the  roost  Important  marts,  not  merdy  (tar  the  supply  ef 
central  and  northern  Europe,  but  part  even  of  Asia. 
with  all  sorts  of  manufhctured  produce.  The  Cstrs  at 
Leipsic  were  for  a  lengthened  period  thegreat  sources 
whence  Russia,  as  fhr  as  the  borders  of  Cblna,  Poland, 
the  provtoces  on  the  Danube,  and  many  parts  of  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  dominions,  were  suppued  with  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  though  they  have  latterly  declined, 
they  still  continue  to  be  much  resorted  to.  Leipsic  has 
been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  centre  of  the  book  trade 
of  Germany,  betog,  London  and  Paris  only  cxcqiCad,  the 
greatest  literary  emporium  to  the  world.  The  value  of 
the  works  sold  at  the  Raster  Iklr  of  late  years  haa  heea 
estimated  at  about  3,000,000  dollars ;  and  as  many  as  COO 
booksellers  are  said  to  have  been  assembled  at  some  of 
these  (airs  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  dispose  of  their 
publications  and  adjust  their  accounts  I    (See  Lurvic.) 

The  Convention  dollar,  coined  in  Saxony, »  93  gut^ 
groschen,  or  4s.  l|<f.  Enn. :  the  Saxoo  dollar  of  14  gr.  la 
an  imaginary  coto.  100  Dresden  sek^fiit  aiw  aqolvakat 
to  196  of  Berlin.  The  other  measures,  Ac^^  are  com- 
paratively  unbnportant,  and  the  coins  of  rrusaia  are 
generally  current. 

Government —  Saxony  Is  an  hereditary  and  Ikslted 
moiuudiy,  havtag  a  senate  or  upper  house,  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  Prevknisly  to  1880,  It  had  states: 
hut  these  had  comparatlvdy  Uttle  power ;  and  the  ias> 
position  of  taxes  and  other  public  burdens,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  public  expenditure,  mostly  doMndcd  on  tbw 
pleasure  of  the  ktog.  But  the  French  Revolntloo  of 
1830  was  speedily  followed,  to  Saxony,  by  some  wj 
Important  poUtlnl  dianges.  The  king  was  ebUged  to 
associate  his  nephew,  the  present  sovereign,  with  mm  fas 
the  government,  a  representative  system  was  organised 
on  a  new  prindple,  and  the  abuses  toddent  to  Cha 
feudal  system  were  suppressed. 

The  senate  consists  of  53  menu.,  and  the  home  of 
representatives  of  800.  Of  the  senators,  some  tafee  thdr 
seats  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  as  the  Rom.  Cach.  bishopw 
the  king's  prludpal  chaplain,  a  Protestant  bishop,  tho 
dean  of  the  university,  mad  one  or  two  great  xMtmtt  of 
state.  Of  the  remainder,  some  sit  to  the  rli^t  of  their 
estates,  and  transmit  their  privileges,  as  senators,  wkh 
thdr  estates,  to  thdr  children ;  while  others  are  dected 
for  each  parliament  by  a  constituency  of  thdr  own  order. 
The  qualification  fbr  a  seat  in  the  senate  Is  the  same  that 
is  required  to  entitle  a  man  to  vote  In  the  election  of  a 
senator,  vis.  a  landed  estate  worth  6,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  lower  house  is  dected  by  a  spedes  of  hoosrimld 
suffrage,  or  by  such  heads  of  nunilies  as  contribute  fa 
any  way  to  the  public  burdens.  The  candidate 
possess  property  to  the  amount  of  1,000  dollars  a  . 
Senators  recdve  7  dollars  a  day  durtog  the  sittiag  of 

Karliaroent,  and  deputies  8  dollars.  But  owing  to  the 
igh  qualification  required  Ibr  deputies,  and  other  causes, 
the  new  constitution  is  not  so  popular  as  ml^it  hava 
been  expected.  **  Though,**  says  Mr.  Gldg.  all  ^  a» 
bills  roust  needs,  as  amonc  ourselves,  originate  to 
Ch.  of  Dep.,  the  minister  iws  but  to  propose  his  plan 
through  an  agent,  and  he  is  sure  to  carry  It.  Meanwhila 
the  constituency,  especially  In  the  rural  districts,  < 


plain  loudly  that  their  parliament  Is  worse  than  uaeless  s 
that  it  saddles  them  with  burdens  which,  under  the  oH 
qrstem,  they  were  not  required  to  bear ;  that  now  they 
niave  350  sovereigns  to  matotain  Instead  of  one !  The 
rigid  censorship  still  exercised  over  tha  press  keeps  the 
Saxon  public  profoundly  Ignorant  of  what  Is  pseslng  ta 
their  parliament ;  though  as  to  neaklng,  such  a  thing  it 
unknown  In  the  Ch.  or  Dep.  In  the  upper  house  the 
case  Is  somewhat  different ;  for  It  Is  composed  of  mea 
who  do  occasionally  speak.*'  (GJMr*«  Qermmtuf  im  1687» 
I.  183-194.) 

But  with  all  its  defeots  tha  newly  orgsalsed 
ative  system  is  of  great  laportaooe  to  the  khigdeas ; 
It  will,  no  doubt,  acqulra 
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nr«  ahQHitiJi  ncBpt  In  tut 

»  H>  HIV  -«••.  «  in*  MUM  dB*.  lappreHcd-  All 
InniBxIMttdrflniBaldpiaWHi.aidiin  fg- 
HiBd  bf  kn  of  Ik*  own  iiuUii(  1  trUla  UwranI 
dUMo^W^MW  Ma  d^iwagau.iKbDrirblcli 

i..  1.. ^— "1,  wlum  Uw  p«i>|ik  not  imlj 


iDd  mKU,  w  thar  nguUH  tlka  polk*,  btv  ud  d»- 

HinMiAHn.   llltnecnTT.  binr«»«r,to«nb>«my 

DDi  40  bt  iiv^DUd  la  Ibi  uigMvU  oOca,  Ihu  bt 
rbooU  hvB  nedTod  4  lial  ■dmlloo,  vtd  bo  pooHotod 

dT  n»  ■■«  pirtlM  tf  W.  »1  or  tko  bouH  In  vUeh 

tihul  doarto  In  Iho  OLp.  oroKta 
of  appHl  in  Drndin.  In  which 

n  IrM.    BucuUou  uka  pU« 

-J , .  Tban  m  ipaelil  milliuT  trUmnito.  > 

luporior  Oiat  coDt,  ublftnUf  eDart  ■!  Ldpibc.  nliiiDf 
Iriboul  a  FiiUhh,  pMrbnonUI  IrtbuHiU,  ftc     Tho 

SIJWK  - """ 


eittlo,udihUi  n 
liUiTillaalUaio 
brlKvltSiD.  Tl 


wudEit  Id  fiurou  wb«r*  prlBur  Initruction  !■  to 
'Ui^  AAiHd ;  lb*  nwnbot  M  tbo  indlTlduoli  uloiiUar 
cliaoli.iiiidiiUHr  HBlnirUi,  li  uM  tab*  u  hlgbx 
M  la  lEi  of  lb*  populaOoD.    Tha  UDltniltj  of  LApilc 


•tottbou 

■pUonf,  otiU^ 

■l^nrrot'  Tba'anW'ftKolo  j^itii iilaii.". ; 

DilUofobotf  ]3.(min«n.ol>bainl(lj)0air*HlIlt« 

ill  kinfdam  boldt  tba  4(b  rank  among  tha  Omnan 

Jaa.  and  Ajmitboo  acoMlHoiit  vf  ILOOO  nan  to  tba 
ir  of  tba  ConlM.  lu  nulo  rtfaBoa  Itan  IMO  in 
)  bai  b<«i  tai  K  UMXn  diM„  and  Ui  ainaDdlEun 
i.iM.7U  doll.  At  tba  and  ot  laM  iha  public  debt 
uulad  u  IOMeM7  doll. 

'itttd'oM  tbl^b^m'^Si^' r^iJailn  Co  the 
lib    aaiiculuial  pop.    Tba   Saioo  roial  CunllT 

ainad  till  IWOe,  whra  Napalaon  atcctad  n  lUo  a 
Ota.  During  Ih*  Uib  *ar  tb*  klu  of  SaxoDr  wh. 
h*  battla  of  Jan*  downvoiU,  a  tSn  allr  or  Nana. 
mbo  DMda  axtanilTc  addllknu  la  fait  doniaioaii 

er  ttas  tHttl*  of  Impale  bad  ompalltd  tba  Fnnch 
Fuala  OonuUT.  Tbia  eonduct  lad  b>  Iba  dlt- 
rmcDl  ot  (ke  ilnidoB  br  lb*  tnatf  o(  Vlaaa* 
:  aoBw  ol  III  aaaat  nloaNa  pmincaa  wira  Uw 
d  <o  Pmaai*  i  ohL  bnt  tor  Iha  appotltloB  of 
,  It  la  prolMMa  that  Saiooa  vould  tbao  ban 
to  ■slal  u  a  Kpnnia  uau.  (BirtlUnt,  Jllf. 
,  jx.j   airtni   Stramt''  Grrmm^  mt*  Uu  Oer- 


-_    _- — r J    prloclpalltiM    or 

1.453.  or  wbom  I'^euJM  ara  Pntau'nii,  anS 
.uolJoa.  It  la  dilldad  Inu  Ihraa  naandei.  and 
>  into  41  circlea.  Prloclpal  toiiimi,Hatdebur(, 
Linh,  Mamabun,  Niumbur*.  Burg,  at.  Tha 
jntiUna  ll«  on  itia  W.  mntler  of  tba  proi.i 

naa^lludB^_  Principal  rlian.tba  Elbe  and  lu 

jIt  In  genaral  loannand  r^rllln 
I  Teduned  about  Oh  bcil  land 


Ktlr*  loiiHa  of  aoal,  Inn.  ru-aaJt,  Ac  an  irroaghc 
hraot  paiti  of  tba  proVinca.  Tba  itack  of  ikHp 
da  *,cad;MO  bead.  ■&!  weal,  trhkk  bat  baaa  •uiIt 
__.. . .... . -■-^a^ll«a.wao^al 


]<ifl.a  Hn-pon,parl.  and  mm.  bar., 
MA*(.MmB,andpai.  of  Eodaiid,  N.rldlnf,  n.  York. 
aod  e.  dlT.  of  Iht  trap,  of  Ptckarinf  IjRha.  on  a  rackr 
•lope,  lUniftoa  an  aUamlirc  bay,  jbu.  N.B.  York, 
Ara*  at  fui.  bor,  (wklcb  Induitga,  irltk  tba  oM  bor. 
and  fi^  tba  tiln  uiocbUI  din.  ot  tb*  canle).  %\«t 

roiT  urlklii*  ipf ' •' "■'-■■  '■ 

■aU  ^Rl  '  ih^^i 
rally  bare  a  h 


iDtldcrSla  balib"     It  la 
upper  part  or  tb«  town 


rardi  FaUgra**.  and 


■ward  aloDg  iba 

L,  atHibbly.rooait.  a  tiaat  and 
aea-batbtu  laArmarr.  b  bath' 
9  fMic  EbrariH.     But  [ha 

»lff.  la 


iboiuta  of  laecnt  Moctlon,  baa  a  laliiabla  coUKdon  of 
■pacnneiu  Dliiatratlr*  of  lb*  goolofj  and  natural  falsiorr 
of  Iha  N.  rtdlnc.  A  tna  Iron  brUf  t  of  4  archea.  ivpporlad 
ODmaulfs  auiDapl*ra,Milt.liibil(ht,baab*cnlIiniwa 


on  Ihe  Lanculrlan  plaa.  "fim  Amicable  Satimy  tin 
clolhea  and  aducataa  Htwaen  TO  and  triJ  boya  and  glrla. 
A  laaman'i  boapllal  la  under  the  goTanuninl  of  tba 
TrtsItT  Houaa.  aod  Ihere  are  almihouiaa,  and  aatanl 
other  bnaTolent,  ai  well  u  rellcleui  Inalllutkina. 
The  harbour,  wbkcb  U  eur  of  accna.  u  piotacled  by  ■ 

naleljr  It  laboura  uadar  a  deftelciiCT  of  water,  having  ODly 
from  4  ft.  to  B  n.  at  low  abb  ipruua,  and  ITon  B  It.  la 
V  n.  at  law  abb  oa^a  i  bul  froia  Iril  i)uaner  Hood  to 
lau  qoanar  ebb,  reeeela  drawing  i  It.  water  Day  anler 
lb*  baibaur  wttb  aaAty.    A  aMtall  toralgii,  and  pret9 

baloiued  to  tb*  port  IBl  teaaela,  of  Ihe  ag gregate  burden 
oTSI^n  tana.    During  Iha  lanke  jnrtha  rroai  cuitomi' 

(o  the  privilege  of  bonding  having  been  canfttned  nn  Iba 

or  flih  la  brougbt  Id  her* ;  and  tba  Diharr  haa  ktobiIt 

to  hie  Hpaloui  dlitricti  and  araal  manufacturing  towna 

LmBl?k2'ta"uie^er!K  '^ih^'"»'hk"'l'.  K^'n""™ 

Siherm^a.  From  ifi  u>  M  yawl"  belcng  at  praent 
(0  ScarlxirDagll  and  TWtj.  in  addition  to  the  numaroua 

Ibe  tllbe  of  dib  to  wblcb  Ibrt  ara  aotlDadi  and  a 
KClely  baa  baan  fatBed  ta  rail*  aa  bommn  ftmd,  la 
meat  Ibe  caaual  loiiea  of  neta,  Unai,  and  lacUe,  of  auch 
plnvldtfil  flihanuan  aa  bacoaaa  ntbaerUdng  mombarai 
and  that  ImuTlng  to  Ibem,  at  a  allghl  cbatga,  an  advaa- 
tagaoui  prtaicilnu. 
■*  Slsca  the  peace,  iblp- building,  whldi  foimatly  caa> 


irf« 
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tributod  W  no  iltghc  degree  to  the  procperlty  of  Um 
town,  bat  greatly  aeclined,  and  now  hat  almott  oeated ; 
Dor,  flrom  me  thallownett  of  itt  artificial  liarbour.  It 
It  ever  UMj  to  become  a  very  Important  trading  place. 
It  it  tupported  by  the  retort  of  ttrangert  to  it  for  the 
purpotet  of  tea-bathing  and  amtement ;  and  theae  are 
prinoipally  of  the  mldUle  clastet,  and  from  the  manu- 
ncturinK  dittrictt  of  Lancashire,  Durham,  and  the  W. 
riding  of  Yorlitbire.'*  (Pari.  HomkL  Report.)  Scar- 
borough  b,  tiowever,  frequented  not  only  for  the  purpote 
of  tea-bathing,  but  on  account  of  itt  two  mineral  tpringt ; 
which  have  lately  been  anaiyted  by  Rkhard  Pblllipt,  Btq. 
F.R.S.  We  tut]t)(rfn  the  retult  of  hit  analytlt  of  a  gallon 
of  water  llrom  each  tprlng. 


AaotfegM          • 
Chlcrtd«  of  MdlniD  (oom- 

mon  nit) 
ChTT<tailIa«l  tBlphtfeof 

inasn«iU 
CntulHMd  mlphM0  «l 

linM      .          .          • 
Bicarboiuit*  of  llm* 
BicarbooMc  of  proteslil* 

oflron    •          •          • 

Total  oontonta     • 
Spedfie  CTBTlt;  of  the 
water     .          .          - 

North  Spgrinff. 

Sevth  8|irtng« 

6*8  cable  IndMi 

16-64  gralm 

14»«8   — 

tl04-00  "— 
48-16    — 

1  84    — 

7-deoUetecfa« 

19*65  grafaM 

115-85   — 

110*78    ^ 
47-80    ~ 

1-81    — 

S«3'41    — 
1-0035    ~ 

416*35 
1-0045 

TMnporatora  490  with  voy  lUtk  Tariatko.                    1 

It  it  probable  that  the  tpat  may,  firom  the  growing  re- 
potation  of  the  town,  and  their  being  to  conveniratly 
connected  with  ft  by  the  bridge  above  alluded  to,  again 
acquire  tome  portion  of  that  celebrity  which  they  for- 
merly  enjoyed.  Th6  recent  erection  of  a  commodlout 
Mloon,  in  the  cattellated  ttyle,  with  embattled  towert, 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  wellt,  the  mattive  tea- 
wall,  forming  at  once  a  tecure  protection  to  the  tpat  and 
a  delightAil  promenade,  especially  at  high  water,  com. 
bined  with  the  newly  laid  out  ornamental  walkt  and 
grnundt,  have  materially  Increased  the  natural  attrac- 
tiont  of  Scarborough  at  a  waterlng.plaoe.  These  Im- 
provements have  bera  eflbctad  at  an  expente  of  upwardt 
ofR.OOOt. 

Scarborough,  which  recehred  Its  first  charter  fnsm 
Henry  IL,  In  IS.'Vl,  is  dlrided  under  the  Mun.  Reform 
Act  Into  9  wardt,  the  government  being  retted  In  a 
mayor.  5  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Corp.  revenue. 
In  1847-48,  XfiHtStl.  Quarter  sessions  are  h<>ld  under  a  re- 
corder, and  petty  sessions  are  held  weekly  both  for  the 
bor.  and  North  Riding.  The  bor.  has  sent  1  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  28  Bdw.  I.,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in  the  common  council 
of  the  bor..  a  body  comprising  44  Individuals.  The 
Boundary  Act  Included  with  tne  old  bor.  the  extra- 
pnrochtai  precinct  of  the  castle.  Registered  electors  in 
1849-50,  739.  It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections 
for  the  N.  riding,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  poor-law  union 
comprising  S3  pars.  Markets  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day :  cattle  fisirs.  Holy  lliursday,  and  Nov.  28. 

N.  of  Scarborough,  on  a  bola  craggy  eminence  com- 
manding a  very  extensive  sea-view,  stand  the  niins  of  a 
castle  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  to  which  Piers 
de  Oaveston,  the  minion  of  Edward  II.,  fled  for  reAige 
firom  the  vengeance  of  the  exasperated  barons.  The 
Castle,  after  sustaining  two  sieges  from  the  parliamentary 
troops,  was  dismantled  at  the  close  of  the  dvll  wars ; 
fend  though  a  portion  of  it  was  repaired  in  1745,  and  bar- 
racks have  been  subsequently  buut  in  its  Immediate  vid- 
nity,  it  It  principally  In  mint.  The  remains  of  the  keep 
consist  of  a  square  tower  nearly  100  ft.  In  height :  the 
entire  surface  Included  within  the  outer  walls  comprises 
nearly  19  acres.  A  ttrong  gateway  ttlll  remalnt,  with 
portions  of  the  drcular  towert  occurring  at  Intervalt  in 
tne  line  of  the  fortficatlont.  It  wat.  In  fact,  previoutly  to 
the  Inrention  of  artillery,  one  of  the  principal  ttrong- 
holdt  in  the  kingdom.  {BtuneiU  Oa%.  ^f  Yorkikire  : 
OranHOe^t  Spas  ;  Pari,  and  Mmm,JBotmd,  ReporU  ;  and 
Private  I»fi>rmaHon.) 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  the  most  N.  canton  of  Switzer- 
land ;  and,  after  Zog  and  Genera,  the  tmaliett  In  the 
Ckmfederation.  It  is  between  lat.  47<>  40*  and  47^  IMT  N., 
and  long.  8°  «/  and  8^  W  E.,  belngseparated  by  the  Rhine 
f^om  the  cantons  of  Zurich  andTburgau,  while,  on  all 
other  tidet.  It  Is  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Gd. 
Duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  1 16  tq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1660,95,800. 
Surface  undulating,  itt  loftiett  hill,  the  Raadenberg,  in 
the  N.,  rising  only  to  about  1,200  ft.  above  the  Rhine. 
The  soil  is  generally  calcareotu,  but  fertile ;  and  the  cli- 
mate it  among  the  mildest  in  Swilserland.  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural rather  than  a  manufacturing  canton ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Picot  (Statist.  363.).  Its  agiiculture  has  greatly 
improved  within  the  last  hair  century.  Formerly,  indeed, 
the  supply  of  com  wat  quite  InsuiBcient  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  whereas,  in  g«x)d  seasons,  considerable  qtum- 
tlties  are  now  exported.  Artificial  jMSturet  have  also  been 
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mttcrlally  increased,  as  well  as  the  number  of  attlt« 
fruits  are  abundant,  pardcolarly  dierries,  from  wbkh  a 
good  tleal  of  kirsekwoMser  is  made ;  and  the  prodoee  of 
■        -  -        -  -  tli«  inhal 


Umber  is  amply  suflklent  for  tbe  wanu  of 
{Picot. y  There  are  nearly  ft,Ono  arpents  of  vlDCjtgds. 
which  nimish  the  prindpai  article  of  export,  wine  bdag 
sent  to  St.  Gail  and  Apdensell.  the  Black  Forvst,  aai 
other  neighbouring  districts ;  bat  of  late  years  tbe  ee«- 
petition  of  the  wines  of  Baden,  &c.,  and  tbe  duties  im- 
poted  on  the  Schalfhansen  wines  in  Gemiaay,  have  crip- 
pled tbe  trade. 

One  of  the  prindpai  brandies  of  Industry  in  Schti^ 
hauten  it  tbe  conveyance  of  goodt  tbroagb  tbe  cancoB, 
which  it  greatly  fadlltated  by  the  naTlgatloo  of  the 
Rhine.  Salt,  from  Wlrtemberg,  timber,  &c.  are  eo«- 
▼eyed  through  Schaffhanaen  to  Switaerland ;  but  tbedr- 
cnmstance  of  the  Confederation  not  being  comprlsei 
within  the  Prussian  Customs  Union  is  iiUiiriaat  to  the 
transit  and  export  trade  of  the  canton ;  and  in  ce»- 
seqoence  a  desire  to  Join  the  German  League  has  loaf 
prevailed  in  Schaflhausen  and  some  other  cantons,  tboogh 
not  in  the  minority.    (Botoring's  Rep.  am  SiHtuHamd.} 


The  mano&cturing  establishments  compriae  a  few 

and  hardware  factories.    Accounts  are  itrpt  in  flortet.  ef 


60  kreutners  a  90tf.  Bng.    The  foot  la  tbe 
In  Zurich  ;  the  lb.  a  Ihtie  larger. 

This  canton  it  divided  hito  94  distrleta.  Tbe  a»^  in- 
habitants, of  ftiU  age,  and  not  bankrupts,  paopers,  or 
suffering  a  penal  sentence,  chooae  the  legislative  bo^. 
The  latter,  or  grand  ooundl,  consists  of  74  mcwbcii, 
24  of  whom  form  also  the  petty  ooaneU,  wbicb  is  in- 
trusted with  most  part  of  toe  executive  power.  TIm 
grand  council  meets  in  June  every  year,  and  it  pcastded 
ortr  by  a  burgomaster,  who  Is  clianged  annoaUy.  Tbe 
p<^.  is  wholly  Protestant.  ■  Education  appear*  to  be  veil 
attended  to. 

SchafThaosen  was  not  Included  in  andent  Hriretla,  and 
Its  tnhabs.  resemble  their  Swabian  ndghbours  rather  tluA 
the  Swiss.    It  was  admitted  into  the  Confed.  in  1801. 

ScEAtTBAVfifat  (originally  Sckiff^atuen,  or  Sk^ 
komet),  a  town  of  8  witaerlaod,  and  the  cap.  of  the  abovw 
canton,  on  the  Rhine,  25  m.  W.  by  N.  Constance,  and  49  m. 
E  N.E.Basle.  Pop.  about  7,800.  It  Is  walled,  and  defended 
by  the  Mtmotk^  an  old  dtadel  supposed  to  lie  of  Raman  orl- 
gfn,  but  which  is  now  fomished  with  extensire  bosa^ 
proof  casemates.  Streets  iU  paved ;  and  tbe  beildingv 
are  remarkable  for  thdr  quaint  and  antlqae  arehltectore  ; 
many  are  ornamented  In  fVont  with  stucco,  oarred  or 
fresco  work.  The  mimrter.  fbonded  in  1081,  is  a  massive 
edifice  in  the  round  arched  stjrle,  with  numerous  mono* 
ments  in  its  cloisters.  An  ordinary  bridge  acroes  tlsa 
Rhine  replaces  that  unique  spedmen  of  art  conslsdag  of 
one  arch  864  ft.  in  length,  destroyed  by  tbe  French  ondcr 
Marshal  Oudinot  in  1709.  Schamiaaaen  hat  a  gymnaaian. 
a  college  with  9  professors,  a  high  female  scliool,  smd  an 
excellent  library.  The  latter  compritee  tbe  books  tiiat 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  historian  MQller,  by  far  the 
most  illustrious  of  tbe  natives  of  Schaflhausen,  where  be 
first  saw  the  light,  on  the  8d  of  January,  1782.  The  town 
is  a  pHncipnl  dfpdt  for  thegoods passing  between  Switser- 
lano  and  Germany,  and  Basle  and  Zurich  ;  eonsistlng  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  raw  cotton,  coloolal  pro- 
duce, Nuremberg  manufactures,  Swiss  cheeaea.  Ac 
Schaffhausen  is  supposed  to  have  originated  about  tiM 
8th  or  9th  century ;  It  was  subjected  1^  Austria  in  ISO; 
but  has  been  indraendent  since  1418. 

The  celebrated  Falls  of  Schafrbausen  are  altQated 
about  a  league  S.S.W.  firom  the  town,  where  the  Rhine 
breaks  throtigh  a  ramification  of  the  Black-Forest 
mountains.  The  height  of  these  Falls,  whldi.  In  some 
respects  are  the  grandest  in  Europe,  variea,  according 
to  the  season,  from  80  to  78  ft,  being  greatest  In  Jane 
and  July,  when  the  river  It  twollen  by  the  melting  ef 
the  tnow  on  the  moontalnt.  The  ttreem,  which,  inmie. 
diately  above  the  fell,  it  about  800  ft.  In  widUi.  precl- 

Jdtates  itself  over  a  ledge  of  Hmettone ;  Ibur  roekt  pro- 
ecting  ttom  whidi  divide  it  in  itt  descant  into  five 
Bortions.  The  createst  body  of  water  fidls  between  ttm 
rst  of  these  rocks  and  the  castle  of  Laofbn,  on  the  S.B. 
bank  of  the  river ;  firom  whkh,  according  to  M aray, 
the  best  view  of  the  Falls  is  obtained.  **  It  la  notT^ 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  **  the  height  of  the  fUL  bat  the  im- 
mense body  of  water  broken  into  spray  In  the  moat  pic- 
turesque manner  over  the  rocks,  that  coostltotea  tlie 
great  beauty  of  the  cataract.  In  other  respects.  It  can- 
not bear  the  slightest  comparison  with  eitner  thoae  of 
Temi  or  the  Staobbach.'*  COermmm  end  tke  Qtrmam^ 
U.61.) 

In  1790,  Lord  Montagu,  a  yoong  British  noMeanan  of 
great  promise,  was  drowned  In  a  rash  attempt  to  de- 
scend these  Falls ;  and,  by  a  curious  ctdnddience,  hia 
death  occurred  nearly  at  tbe  same  time  tlut  hit  nobie 
seat,  Cowdrey  House,  near  Midhurst,  was  burnt  down. 
(KbeL,  Manuel  du  Fo^agemr :  Pieoi,  SUdi§h^mei  Bdt^ 
ring,  ttc.  on  Switxerland.  A-c.) 
SCHAUMBURG-LIPPB  (PRINCIPALITY  OF). 


SCHELDT. 

0M  of  (he  minor  ititM  of  N.W.  Gemuinr,  prfncltaally 
between  lit  5f>  KK  and  W>  SO*  If .,  and  about  loog.  9^  B.. 
MiTounded  br  ibe  territoriec  of  Heue-Scbaoniburg, 
Hanorer,  and  PruNian  Wettphalla,  exclusive  of  soae 
detached  lordibipi  endoMd  in  the  territonr  of  Lippe- 
Detmold.  Area,  217 1^.  m.  Pbp^  in  IMS,  28/W,  nKMtly 
Lotberaoa.   It  u  bilir  towards  its  8.  extrenitr,  but  flat 
lntbeN.,wberetbebieealIedtb«St«inhuder  Meeroocu. 
piei  about  i  1.000  aBorgen.    The  productive  portion  oftbe 
rarface  eoopriiea  about  74,000  moreen,  betldee  ntvij 
M,000  B.  of  forett-land,  chiefly  In  the  W.    The  mU  b 
la  general  mperlor  to  tbat  of  Lippe-Detinold,  tad  afrU 
euHure  nd  eattlt4>reeding  are  more  advanced.  Thelii- 
habi.  of  botb  priodpaUtiM  employ  their  Intervala  fh>m 
rural  labour  In  tirinnlnt  lax  and  weaving  Itnent.    Coal 
li  raised  in  tb«  S.  to  tbe  valoe  of  ab  .at  30,000  dollars  a 
jear;  and  fonm.  wltb  corn,  wool,  timber,  and  Unea 
loodf,  a  prindpal  article  of  export.    The  constltation, 
wbich  dates  frani  1816.  Is  a  fhnited   monarchy;   the 
powen  of  the  prince  being  similar  to  those  of  the  sove- 
reiini  of  Great  Britain  t  the  Iam4$l^mde,  or  parliament, 
cnnihting  of  all  the  noble  landed  proprietors,  with  4  de- 
puties for  toirni.  and  6  representatives  of  the  peasaatry. 
Appeal  lies  from  the  deciimns  oftbe  courts  of  this  prfodp. 
to  tbe  supmior  court  of  WolTenbuttel.    Fublk  Instnae- 
tion,  M  in  LIppe-Detnold,  is  wril  attended  to.    Public 
rerenue.  about  130,000  thalers.    There  is  ih>  poblic  debt. 
8chaiimbuiT-IJppe  haa  one  vote  In  the  fInUl  diet  of  the 
Germ.  Conied..  and  with  LJppe>Detroold,  HobenxoUem, 
Reuas,  Waldeck,  and  Liechtenstein  the  16th  place,  wHh 
one  vote  In  tbe  conmhtse.    Its  contlncent  to  the  army 
of  the  Confed.  amounts  to  MO  men.    (  /frrgkamtt  tc.) 

SCHELDT  (Fr.  Jtemf),  a  river  of  France  and  Bel- 
flnm,  wbich  rises  In  tbe  atp.  Aisne,  near  St.  Qoentin, 
and  runs  mosthr  fai  a  N.N.B.  direction,  through  tbe  d^. 
du  Nord,  and  the  provs.  of  Hatnauh,  E.  Flanders,  ftc, 
to  Antwwp,  after  which  it  turns  M.N.W.,  and,  dmdlng 
Into  tbe  B.  and  W.  Scheldt,  whkfa  enclose  the  Islands  (>f 
Beveland  and  Walcheren,  enters  the  North  Sea  in  about 
the  aame  lat.  as  tbe  Thames.    Its  enUre  length  Is  esti- 
mated at  about  900  m.,  its  breadu  at  Dendermond 
la  about  690  ft.,  at  Antwerp,  1,700  ft. ;  nd  the  width  of  Its 
mouth  varies  from  2|  to  34  leagues.    It  is  navigable  ttom 
V^alendennes.    Its  principal  mbutaries  are  the  Scarpe, 
[.yt,  and  Dunne,  an  its  W.,  and  the  Dender  and  Rupel  on 
ta  R.  side.    St.  Quentin,  Carobray,  Valenciennes,  Tour* 
ay,  Oudenarde,  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  are  on  its  banks. 
t$  current  Is  slow ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Its  course, 
here  It  runs  through  a  completely  flat  cocmtry,  Its 
inks  mre  teaced  by  dykes  to  prevent  ,lnundatloiL     It 
connected  by  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin  and  other 
nals  with  the  Somme,  Seine,   and  Loire,  and  with 
e   principal  rivers    and  cities   of  Belgium,   In   Its 
Igboourhood.    During  tbe  commercial  ascendancy  of 
twerp  the  Scheldt  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  trafllc 

0  any  other  European  river ;  but  its  importance  In 

1  respect,  tbou^  still  considerable,  has  since  greaUly 
lined.      **  There  was  nothing,**  says  Barrow,  **on 

noble  river,  in  our  progress  upwards,  that  con- 
Hi  Mar  Impression  of  an  active  or  exteiuive  corn- 
re.  In  sailing  np  or  down  the  Thames,  or  on  ap- 
cfafng  London  wHbln  4  or  6  m.,  the  multitude  of 
}iog  aflbrds  Indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  tbe 
nerdal  wealth  and  prosperity  of  London.  But  the 
Idt,  when  we  neoended  It.  was  a  vacant  river ;  we 
er  met  nor  overtook  a  single  sail ;  and,  wHh  tbe  ex- 
m  of  2  or  8  American  sn^ps,  aiMl  some  10  or  It 
veesala,  moetly  brigs,  there  was  little  appearance  of 
along  the  comnaon  quay  of  Antwerp.*^  (TVaar  te 
uf,  p,  11.)  Thia.  however,  was  before  the  revolu- 
f  1880  had  maule  Antwerp  once  more  the  com- 
I  emporium  of  Belgium  i  and  in  tbe  interval,  the 
t  haa  certainly  regained  some  portion  of  its  former 
THtion.fSre  ANTWiar.) 

BI«BSTADT,  a  fortifled  town  of  France,  dfo. 
in.  cap.  auTond.,  on  the  111,  a  tributary  of  the 
26  m.  S.S.Mr.  Strasbors.  Pop.,  in  1846,  inc. 
9^5.  ft  waM  fortified  by  Vanban,  and  is  naturally 
rotn  ICa  being  in  a  great  measure  surrounded  by 
It  ham  an  laoapltal,  prison,  communal  college, 

naanulkcturea  or  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  iron 
p.  and  eauthen  ware,  for  which  last  it  was  famous 
igo  aa  the  13th  century,  with  breweries,  distil- 
;.  It  la  auppoaed  to  liave  been  the  ancient  Si' 
itrojred  t>y  AttilaL,  where  Charlemagne  and  his 
■  haul  aites-wauxla  a  palace.  The  Swedes  took  it 
but  reatored  it  to  tbe  French  two  years  after- 
'/«tfO.  art.  Saa-Rhini  Diet.Qiog.) 
liNl  FZ  (Hun.  5cl»a«ai.An^«), a  Damons  min. 
of  HungaoT-,  co.  Honth,ln  a  mountainoua  diatr., 
zhemiUta,  a  trilnitary  of  the  Gran,  46  m.  N.  by 
Pop.  in  1837,  with  Its  suburbs,  17.028.  The 
natered   by  axt  old  and  strong  gateway,  which 

to  a  long,  nauTOW,  steep  street,  wretcbedlv 
d  ao  l»einnaed  in  by  sloping  hills  that  there  is 
oona  for  a  ro-vr  of  houses  on  either  side.  At 
of  tl&to  atrevc  is  a  mountain  ampfaitheatre,  the 
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of  which  la  occupied  bf  the  churchet  and 
other  large  boDdlngs ;  while  the  hill  sides  are  covered 
with  the  white  cottages  of  the  miners  embosomed 
aoMOg  trees.  {Paget $  Humgarp.  1.  897.)  The  town  haa 
many  good-looking  bouses,  with  shops  and  Inns;  but 
its  fine  old  mined  castle  appears  to  be  the  only  edifloe  of 
■inch  Interest. 

Tbe  mines  of  Scbemnits,  which  extend  under  the 
town,  and  have  been  wrought  for  several  centuries,  fur- 
nish considerable  quantities  of  silver,  whence  gold  la 
again  extracted.  The  ores  varr  greauly  in  productive* 
ness ;  but,  neal^fng  generallv,  tne  mines  have  not  been 
vorr  prodtaMe.  There  are  6  principal  veins  or  courses, 
each  lArom  10  to  SO  fothoms  in  thickness,  running  nearl^ 
B.  and  W.  almost  parallel  to,  and  at  tbe  distance  of  fh»m 
00  to  SOO  or  400  fiMboms  fhim,  each  other,  and  connected 
by  various  small  branches.  In  these  extensive  conrsea 
there  are  IS  royal  mines,  besides  a  number  belonging  to 
private  Individuals,  who  are  oMlgedto  dispose  of  all  the  ore 
they  obtain  to  the  royal  smeltuag  works  at  a  fixed  rate. 
Tbe  whole  of  these  mines  communicate  with  the  em* 
peror  Ftands's  adit  or  level,  at  the  depth  of  nearly  900 
fathoms.  {BHgkt*t  TrmtU,  p.  149.)  At  k  sUll  greater 
depth  is  the  adit  of  Joseph  IL,  a  magnificent  work.  It 
eatning  ft  In  height  by  10  ft.  In  breadth,  extending  from 
Scbemnits  to  the  valley  oftbe  Gran,  a  distance  of  nearly 
10  Bng.  m.  This  adit,  which  U  stlU  unfinished,  vrlQ 
carry  off  the  water  tnun  mines  which  cannot  now  be 
wroo^t,  and  Is  so  constructed  that  it  mar  be  used  either 
as  a  canal  or  a  railwiqr.  It  has  been  already  no  fewer 
than  40  years  In  progress,  and  It  Is  supposed  that,  when 
complete,  it  wiU  have  costl  at  least,  400,OOQf.  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  descended  Into  the  mines  of  Scbemnits,  says,  **  All 
the  Imperial  mines  are  connected  with  cadS  other; 
oflbring.  In  their  whole  extent,  a  subterraneous  passage 
which  reaches  to  tbe  astonishing  length  of  S/XN)  fitthoms, 
nearly  3|m.l  The  sight  of  the  Interior  of  the  ^ner« 
stohin  (one  of  the  mloies)  convinced  us  that  there  are  no 
mines  in  the  world  like  those  of  Hungary.  How- 
wretched,  in  comparison,  appear  the  mines  of  Comwadl 
and  Wales,  where  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  creep 
upon  the  hands  and  knees,  wet  through,  over  all  sorts  of 
rubbish,  to  get  flrom  <me  shaft  to  another.  The  Inside  of 
a  Hungarian  mine  may  be  compared  to  the  interior 
arrangement  of  one  of  our  best  fVigates,  where  space  has 
been  so  husbanded,  and  cleanliness  so  strictly  main- 
tahted,  that  nothing  is  seen  out  of  tu  ^ace,  and  there  la 
room  enough  for  every  operation.**  (TVotiela,  vUi.  ai»., 
8vo.  edO 

Dr.  Clarke  diould,  however,  have  added  tbat  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  are  wrought  by  torivate 
individuals  for  the  sake  of  profit  only,  whereas  tne  Im- 
perial mines  which  he  visited  are  wrought  at  the  expense 
of  government,  to  wbidi  profit  Is  a  secmidary  consider- 
atioiL  Hence  tbe  greater  outlay  on  the  latter ;  hence, 
also,  in  part,  at  least,  their  comparative  unproductlTe- 
ness,  and  the  bad  and  costlv  manner  In  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Paget,  all  tbe  Austrian  mining  estabUshments  are 
conducted. 

The  ore.  besides  silver  and  gold,  contains  lead,  and 
sometimes  iron,  copper,  lioc,  or  arsenic  In  consequence 
of  the  want  of  wood  and  water  but  little  ore  is  smelted 
on  the  spot,  beingprincipally  sent  to  Meusohl  or  Krem- 
nits.  About  90,000  miners  are  employed  In  tbe  Scbem- 
nits district. 

Mr.  Paget  states  that  the  oflkers  and  workmen  are 
all  very  indiflbrentlr  paid ;  and  hence  there  Is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  good  deal  of  embesslement.  The  workmen, 
who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  are  not  permitted  to  earn 
more  than  about  8«.  a  week:  it  would  seem,  indeed, 
rather  to  be  the  object  of  the  government  to  keep  up 
the  mines  for  the  employment  they  allbrd,  than  for 
the  inconsiderable  profit  made  bv  them. 

A  school  of  mining.  In  hnttation  of  that  at  Freiberg, 
was  establiahed  at  Scbemnits  in  1760,  which  has  6  pro- 
fessors and  about  900  students,  who  are  all  educated 
free  of  cost,  several  of  them  being  ferther  ftimlirhed  with 
an  annual  donation  of  from  9(V.  to  SO/.,  to  assbt  in  their 
madntenanoe.  It  Is  believed,  however,  tbat  this  school 
is,  in  respect  of  science  ana  practical  knowledge,  fiur 
behind  tbat  of  Freiberg,  and  most  other  mining  schools. 
It  has  a  pretty  good  librarv,  but  its  collection  of 
minerals  Is  very  Inferior.    {Fagefi  Traveia  in  H* 


garp,  1.) 

SCHENBCTADT,  S  town  or  city  of  the  U.  States, 
New  York,  cap.  cb.  of  iu  own  name,  on  the  Mohawk,  a 
tributary  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  Brie  canal,  16  m. 
N.W.  Albany,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 
Pop.  in  1840, 6,784.  The  compact  portion  of  the  city  con. 
slsu  of  about  SO  streets,  with  a  court-bouse,  co-offlces. 

E risen,  about  9  or  10  churches,  several  banks,  iron  and 
rass  foundries,  carpet  and  tobacco  factories,  a  paper- 
mill,  and  various  superior  public  schools,  the  cnief  of 
which  is  Union  College.  This  establishment,  founded 
in  17W,  and  incorporated  In  1794.  is  now  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Institutions  for  public  instruction  In  the  state.  It 
has  13  profeisors  and  other  Instructors,  and  a  library  of 


«ud«u.    in  potklonoD  VU  Brie  en 

Incnuliw  tnda.    It  li  uM  to  m 
Vnanl  Uolusk  TlUag*,  and  wu  Lm 


of  Ibt  SocMr  of  Publk  Oool.  '■  li  <•  contplnoiu  I 
bt  th«  ■inak*  ivbleh  imam  Rob  Ih*  tMaant  of  lit 
till*rl«iiidlb«nRimmbgra(BliKUBlUi  )n  irMck 
•nrlrSMd.    Th>  wbata  burlHD,  In  IM,  fn  &m  dhH 

4v>  b  Um  (kM  HU  ot  Ika  MiuitaMun  oTDytidt  (It.  _. 
HsIIukIi.  Thaqnudlf  sf  UuU  iptrlt  proiliiE«d  bm  an. 
Diall*  ■•  niT  giaal,  Umt*  baiDg  In  Iha  tmn  h  nuf  u 

loa  dUtlllertn.  vbUa  mur  UiimaHli  or  piga  ara  lup. 
ponail  bt  Iha  kAim  artha  niiill  empiojBi  In  iha  bmhu- 
hduta.  Tha  gin  of  SdiMam  la  UroBi.  (nil  mild  la 
4>.  «0.  a  nllsn  i  tha  prica  ut  ttia  lallaa  db  lb  lBi|isita. 
Uoo  Into  EnaliBd  batni  IncraaHd  bi  OatalM  ud  duUai 

Set.  a  ril^.  wai  OM  at  ^  nHni  ^KtlouMaln  our  lailffl 

Tba  antrlta  al  Uolluda  tW  boina  «>uuBi|i(liin,  vli£h', 
paa*  aiHunlal  id  anoul  taOiM  lalliH  irara  nduod.  In 
Utt.loie^lT^la.l    WaJoiiW,  lionrar.wbaduriha 

TWauwUtaonof  liia<lulr  baalnpart^at  laaMtlbrowB 
tha  liad*  bilD  tb>  huuliartha  uiunlsr.  w  Uia  inloi* 
alika  sC  tlia  lafldmla  tndn  and  tha  raranua.  Schla. 
dam  bu  npe-wallu,  bulMiiic-iloclu.aDilaiinall  Ihoiub 

SCKWABACH,aUiwnofBiiul*.eirclliildlg-Fru 

Knia,Siii.  S.  S.  W.  Kurenb^n.    Pop,  In  IMS.  I Ojn 
i>  nllad,  and  prau;  wall  bidlC,  hiring  ittmX  Pri 


SCHWilKTZBVIlG-SONDEHSHAUSBH.i  prla- 

)^?«>d  aiHOI  Img.  I  fa  ^'"u-ti  by  tairlUrln 

It  iDlni  a  dalachHl  dlitrkt  oTSvia-Gvtha.  Anm,'lta  aa. 
m.  Pop.,  Id  1949,  mjot,  Boillr  Luthamt.  SuiAica 
UQdulailQfl.  and  trarariad  bj  lararni  aMiitnti  dT  Iha 

Lha  coanirj  j Icua  mora  com  tku  It  reaidrad  fiir  hnnui 

and  tlmbarand  pDUBharaanaDgtllupi 


Judicial  EourU  ts  tba  nnatlet  couii  ol  ZntiM  In  Anliall- 
IVuau.  PiibHcraiaaua.HitM«,IIIMWOCTasnaitipaB- 


-n-Micnunfauan  ScnffniH. 
ir  SCUWBITZ  (CANTUN  C>F),od 


AitOm,  tha'iUl"iil^poni«>  of  which  In  IBM  bad  »M 
Ihaiof  Zug.    Tha Slhlinf tba  HuMuiia tha  prtni^ 

iltar  Into  lEe  Late  ofLocama,  which  llniu  Iba  cnlaa 
uthaS.W.  ThaUUhanal.batinanthalakHafWil- 
nitadtanil  Zarlch.ninaalnDglta  N.B.Htiawlti.  Tba 
ill  and  dlmata  a»  mar*  hraiirlUa  (s  oiUla.bniadtac 
iiA  tn  urlculmra^wbldi  la  an  much  naglactad.  Ibal  la 
ma  TallajL^acTonllng  ID  Heal,  the  plaagh  and  >all  an 


alni  during  wmnMr.    Maai  Kuuaaebl,  oa  Hm 

Lake  or  Lucemc,  lha  ilni  la  gnmn ;  and  appln.  vbirta 
ptoduca  clilar|  ara  tolaratilj  atwndanl .    'Pia  farwa  uw 

ttoa  thread,  and  thla  in  rerr  imall  i)uantltT,  la  almaa 
r  Dnlj  article  ol  manulacturc.     Tha  principal  enpivta 

dlhnbar.  Thi  Innill  Inda  la  of  llltlc  lapoitinca ;  an4 
accouul  of  ibe  badnaai  of  tba  roadi,  la  inoailT  csn- 

ed  u  lha  lakaa  and  natlgabia  narfi  of  Iba  riiara. 

The  gorenuDcnl  la  n  para  democmcjitbe  aotatalim 

>*r  raaldbig  bi  Iba  pabpta  M  large     Tba  mala  nop. 

Of  a  16  yenra  of  age  ftmn  Iba  Oeoeral  AaaemUv  at  iha 

ItOB.  vhidi  maau  arcry  1  raan,  on  lha  Bid  Hosdir 
Mar,U  ScbvTU,  U  appoint,  by  tbow  ofba»li,ib* 

idainiiiaB.  and  otbir  tupraae  oOenrn,  Ibe  dapabea  (a 

If,  IraaMaa  ofpaact.  ftc.  A  cnuncll  of  high  AncMen- 
■r.  u>  prapai*  faulnKitont  jhi  llH  d«^|]aa._aiiil  bnr 
tuad  nllh  (be  gene 


w  desaHea,  and  bnr 


endutiielf  R.  Calholici.  u 


the  anni  or  tha  ConfHl 
fontth  place  Imnadiai^dj 

Mminl  KpSai,  is'mr'l 
Inbaba.    (FiM,  auiiMUf 

"itMi^ras^  .„»«.,™. 

Si  m.  B.E.  at  Tuiiu  of  leHnuDtnin,  nd  go  m 
'Irganll.  Pop..  In  mi,  IIWBl  The  u>n.  lilt 
eoecllrltf  of  an  aulHncc  rlalng  rrom  lha  hn^ 
'  hf  en  Irregular  wall,  In  id' 


t.  St.  Mu7'i.  betwHii  Ihc  bund!  of  M.  1 
BBtm,  !■  tin  beat  i  bul  It  !•  nnmlb  Uh  i 
ir^jiria  ji^  or  anj  ot  tint  aihtt  mtdtitDi 

Fmo^  aoiMbsTiy  of  theytonp,  tn  IMO.  llMlm- 

■rltbacaiBdln^  tlk«  wunlnf  cJrca  bf  Ihlt  llgbl 

rbe  BtoM  dlatr«slH  of  tlHH  cuutroiitaH 
IB  Uw  nl^M  of  tba  lb  af  Oct,  ITUT,  whrn  ma 
Uw  M«aiCerrwia«i,  undn  Uw  fUul  Mr 
SboTol.  got  liDUI  of  Ih*  kiUndi :  UHfhlpbsir 
t  of  Uw   admU-al  ukI  (ws  oUnrUiw-sttaiiU 


■in  Wiklf  I 
pflodpAj  ent\ 


It  hubour,  vhlcb  wu  (ulUW*  ddIt 
I  of  icbhU.  wm  Iha  oBlr  dmbKk 

=lUjfcr«ilWto 


UnturF'Ifi  iMireiw, .lb«*  lUtaiiHiu  apiV  >*>  I'm 
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■Ddcd  br  A  inulf  TurkUb  nrrliaji, 
H  awora,  A  ttnu^  TurkHh  fi>rca 
liUlj  iftB.  uok  tba  mxt  daapanlg 
nrnn  (gr  tb>  mtnn  tiiiit  bad  bHa  eanminsil.  Tba 
liUi^wH  glTCD  up  to  lndlaccliBlHla  pUUn  md  UM- 
Mcn.  Tb*  Inbabi-,  Ukn  b^  lurprlH,  u3  loarfitBd 
bf  loofl  pfHCfl  iDd  profpwl^,  ottnd 
■lie*  to  tWr  murdnwu  uHuut*-    ii 


m  dnertptbn. 

„ JT  ft«B  thU*l ,  -  , 

call  bat  ltnnibHiidlB»p«t  thuKibovldnTiTa 
•o  lou  M  M  niMiu  IB  tke&wDi  inwp  -"<-  '-•-'-'■i- 
bwbviiu  who  biTB  [MnwgMjJ  mch 


And  tkit  BonHK*  vhkdi  bad  ban  Ita  pflndpal  upport 
kaa  b«  tfamfcrwJ  Is  arn,  MapoU,  ud  olbar  |ilai». 
tCanu'iljuinJhimlkiXaili  Traa  tm  Iti  Onet  lU- 
iBMIiNt,  br  Um  fbiT.  T.  S.  Hiiabn,  Land,  1N9 1  Ac.) 

Id  antlqul^,  Gbloa  nra  blnb  to  mmir  dbtlngalibad 
IndLTLduali ;  aiQiH^  whHB  Eaa«  ba  apadflcd  Ido.  cb« 
trulc  povtt  TfaBopompuii  tba  butoHao,  Thvocrtuu.  tba 
tophLjt.  and  Hatirodarui.  tba  pfanLdan  and  pMlonphar. 
Bm  Chloa  aiplna  to  i  idll  bigbtr  honoar,  &a  of  biof 
tba  nalln  cdODtiT  oC  tb*  Bnt  and  greataat  of  poaU. 

••  Hb  HiBd  aU  saa  if  CUn  nOl  Uh* 
sfwbon  VallgluiPataKnlubuJuiUjamUu  (britblT 
laid, — f  iu(t  itryw  ovb  iiJttm,  qtten  iOt  imitaretuT;  lU^ut 
ptHt  tiiMm,  fv/fiH*  tmitart  poHit,  naeivMt  al-  (Ub-  L 
cap.  5.)    And  <t  ll  (dmltttd  bj  Ihe  atalnt  crlUo  Ihat.  i 


iBtarmeittOm 


taifli  t7  tlia  Torha  In  tha  I6tb  caotun. 

Biliary.  >IIJ.  we.,  Ac„  Sio.ed.;  CtOatii  GJiwrfUa 

SCOTLAND,  one  of  tbe  amixiaij  Euro- 
p«D  kingdomi,  comprinng  Uie  Norttiem  nod 
■mailer  ponion  of  Ihe  isluid  of  Grnt  Britan. 
and  fonniDg  one  of  the  three  great  diTuioiu  <£ 
the  United  KJDgdom  of  <ireM  Britain  and  Jt«- 
land,  between  lat.  S4°  SB*  and  58°  A(f  Xf  N^ 
and  long.  !<> «'  30*,  and  6°  a'ao'  W.,  or,  indod- 
ing  the  Hebridei,  7°  M'  W.  It  ii  iiuniiiiided  b; 
the  ocean  on  all  lidea,  eicept  on  the  S.,  wbera 
it  la  separated  Trom  England  by  Ihe  Solwaf 
Frith,  the  Cheilot  hill^  and  the  Tweed.  Iti 
greatest  length,  N.  to  5.,  from  Dtinti  '  " 
to  the  MuU  of  Galloway,  may  be  v  ' 
about  £80  m.  t  iU  breadth  ia  tctj  nnnjix 
ryina  from  33  m.,  between  Alloa  on  th 
of  E^rth  and  Dumbarton  on  the  Clfde,  ic 
between  iiucbanneu  Point  in  Aberde..^_ 
and  Howanmoan  Point  in  Koat-thire.  llaxi 
diTislans,  area,  and  pop.,  are  at  follow: 


BesUand  la  aumBrif  Inwiar  In  lt>  mrhin  and  oui-  I  DM  morn  than  fi,DOa 

ifl*.  rumad,  and  ncoBlahioai.  Tlila  l>  la  mucb  tha  (inDUnllns '  u  I7,M 
caH.lhal.aitlnallaittaawbalanlaiHoMhacovDtrr.  In-  n.mo.ooo  acm,  or  ir 
cluiln  uf  Ulaudi  anil  Ukaa,  it  xafMfiO)  act»,  perbapa    land.    WIU  Dw  nci 


niD^  a   IhLrd    part. 
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vial  tneti,  then  are  no  exteotf ve  falet  in  Scotland ; 

Iti  Mrflm.  even  where  leut  moonuUnoiu,  being  nroa- 

nJlr  Tkried  with  hill  ind  dAl&    It  U  divided  bjr  tlie  Fritb 

of  CIrde,  Loch  Lonond,  and  the  Orampiant,  into  the  two 

mod  dirliloni  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands ;  the 

romter  comprit ing  the  N.  and  the  latter  the  S.  part  of 

the  country.  The  Highlandt  again  are  divided  Into  two 

imeqiul  ptrtt  bj  the  remarkable  narrow  and  deep  valley 

through  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  has  been  oon- 

ttmcted.   The  arable  lands  in  the  Hi^lands  are  moetly 

cooflned  to  the  B.  parti  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  a  slip  along 

the  8.  tide  of  the  Horsy  Frith,  and  the  B.  pairts  of  Aber- 

deeoihbw.   With  these  exceptions,  the  Car  greater  part 

of  the  HighlaiMii  coniiits  of  mountains,  moors,  and  mo- 

rsMei ;  and  in  various  parts,  especially  along  the  W. 

ooat,  they  arentremely  bleak  and  barren.  In  Caithness 

there  la  a  coDilderaUe  extent  of  low  ground,  but  it  is 

moitly  moor.  The  Lowland  division  of  the  country  com- 

priMi,  slM,  s  large  extent  of  mountainons  districts ;  but 

the  moontaini  are  not  ao  lofty  nor  so  bleak  and  rugged  as 

io  the  HighLudi,  and  there  is  a  moch  greater  extent  of 

low  fertile  land. 

Tie  wKnmtam  of  Scotland  nm  goieralty  In  dialns 
fhmi  8.W.  to  N.B.,  though  there  are  many  detadaed 
groupe  not  following  this  distrilMitioo.    They  are  tf- 
quentiy  rocky,  bare,  and  precipitous;  though  mostly 
coverrd  with  beath.    The  principal  and  most  cele- 
brated chain  ii  that  of  the  Grampians,  which  com- 
priies  nesrly  all  the  bichest  of  the  Scottish  motmtains. 
except  Ben  Nevia.   This  stony  girdle  extends  across 
the  island  fWm  the  srms  of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Btive 
and  Loeb  Fyne,  in  Argylesbire,  B.  by  N.  to  Stone- 
lisven  on  the  E.  coast,  and  Echt,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
forming,  as  slready  stated,  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  the  line  of  demarc^ttion  lietween  the  lOghlands 
and  Lowlands,  snd  separating  the  waters  wliich  flow  into 
the  Forth,  Tsy,  and  South  Bsk,  firom  those  which  join 
the  Speaa,  Spey,  and  Dee.    Its  most  elevated  summits 
are  near  the  bead  of  the  Northern  Dee.    Ben  M aodhu, 
II  m.  N.W.  Braenoar,  lat.  sr>  &  N.,  long.  y>  S7'  W., 
4,S90  ft.  sbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  at  once  the  culmin- 
atine  iwlDt  ef  the  Grampians,  and  the  highest  of  the 
Brjtiab  mountains,  being  90  ft.  higher  than  Ben  Nevis, 
which  was  long  considered  as  the  nichest  of  the  Scotch 
mountains,  and  819  ft.  higher  than  Snowdon  in  Wales. 
The  othn- principal  summits  io  the  Grampian  chain  are 
Caimtoul,  4,145  ft. ;  Cairngorm,  4,09A  ft. ;  Ben  Lawers, 
3,944  ft. ;  Bm  Avon,  3,967  ft  in  height,  ftc.    Bra  Lo- 
mond, In  Stirlingshire,  3,199  ft.  in  height,  on  the  B.  side 
of  Loch  Lomond,  the  l>est  known  of  all  the  Scottish 
mountains,  also  belongs  to  this  chain.    The  Grampians 
are  disdogoisbed  by  their  sterility,  and  desolatii  aspect ; 
their  sides  In  nunr  places  exhibiting  vast  perpendicular 
ledges  o€  rock.    The  principal  passes  through  the  chain 
ire  those  of  Aberfbyle,  Lenl,   Glenshie,   and   Klllie- 
rankie. 

Ben  Nevis,  alluded  to  above,  lies  to  the  M.W.  of  this 
bain,  In  about  fuep  49'  Vf*  N.  lat.,  long.  6^  W..  being 
rpanited  fk'om  the  Grampians  by  the  moor  of  Rannoch. 
rises  to  an  eleratiofn  of  4,370  ft.  alMve  the  sea.  Its  sum- 
it.  which  commands  a  magnlAcent  view  extending  fh>m 
e  Paps  of  Jura  to  CuchuUin  hi  Skye,  Caimcorm,  Ben 
acdhu,  Ac,  is,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
rered  with  snow.  From  Ren  Nevis  N.to  Loch  Broom 
'eral  mountains  rise  to  nearly  4,000  ft.  in  height ;  and 
>  country  Is  so  thinly  inhabited  that  flrequently  for  many 
les  not  a  house  la  risible.  But  f^om  Loch  Broom  to 
3e  Wrath  the  surfiace  diminishes  considerably  in  ele- 
foo,  and,  though  bleak  in  the  extreme,  is,  ror  some 
ance  from  the  w .  coast  inland,  not  more  than  about 
0  ft.  above  the  tea. 

the  Lowlands,  the  Sldlaw  and  Ochill  hills,  which 
parallel  to  the  Grampians,  nowhere  rise  to  2,JV0O  ft. 
ed  Broadlavr,  on  the  N.  border  of  Dumfriesshire, 
ilffhest  mountaio  io  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  only  2,741 
ipwe  the  seal.  The  more  elevated  tracts  in  the  Low- 
.  iDcludlni;  the  mountains  of  Roxburgh,  Dumfries, 
lee,  Selkirk,  and  Lanark  shires,  are  flrequently 
:h,  and  covered  with  a  fine  sward,  aflbrdlng  good 
"9^9  for  sheep. 

»u«h  the  TallOTS  and  lerd  tracts  in  Scotland  be 
"idi  of  Ifnalted  extent,  as  compared  with  those  of 
ad,  some  of  them  are  extremely  fertile,  and  they 
Mtljr  well  cultirsited.  The  carse  of  Stirling  and 
k,  on  the  banka  of  the  Forth  ;  that  of  Stratheam 
wri^t  on  the  Tiny  ;  and  the  merse  of  Berwickshire, 
xlluwial  tracts,  are  not  inferior.  In  point  of  pro- 
neaSy  to  jtnir  land  of  the  emjpdre.  Tevlotdale, 
lowr  lands  sitongr  the  Teviot;  Tynedale,  or  the 
»ds  along  tbe  T*yne.  in  E.  Lothian ;  the  How 
or  tbe  low  ground  along  the  Eden  in  Fife- 
inA  Strathiiiore«  or  the  low  grounds  between 
mpian  Mountains  and  the  Ochill  Hills,  consist, 
noet  part»  of  rich  loamy  soil,  and  are  extremely 
aed.  It  aboaald  also  be  observed  that  the  general 
;y  of  tise  acurflace  makes  tbe  lower  parts  of  the 
to    be    much  leas  liruitM  tbao  they 


really  are  t  tite  hollows  between  the  small  eminencee 
being  often  extremely  fertile,  and  the  eminences  them- 
selres,  even  when  tbey  are  unsusceptible  of  tillage,  fre- 
quently Aimish  excellent  pasture.  This  Is  parUcularly 
the  case  in  the  S.  W.  counties :  large  tracts  of  land  ig 
Galloway  and  Dnmflriesshire  that  let  fnm  80s.  to  SOs.  an 
acre  and  upwards,  would  appear  to  one  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  «>d  Its  capabilities  worth  little 
or  nothing.  A  good  deal  of  level  but  generally  high- 
lying  land,  espemlly  in  tbe  Highlands,  and  in  some  piuts 
also  of  the  lowlandis,  consists  of  moors ;  having  for  the 
most  part  a  clay  subsoil,  covered  with  peat  earth  or 
moss  impregnated  with  water,  not  unlike  the  bogs  of 
Irelaad.  Many  of  these  moors  are  of  rery  considerable 
extant }  the  laraest,  probably,  as  wcdl  as  the  most  desolate 
and  wwthless.  is  the  moor  oi  Rannoch,  to  tbe  S.  of  Ben 
Nevis,  comprised  in  the  shires  of  Argyle,  Perth,  and 
Inverness. 

Jt/Bi«r«.  —  Scotland  has  numerous  rivers,  several  of 
which  are  of  considerable  sise.  They  diflier  from  those 
of  Rngland  in  being  more  precipitous,  rapid,  inter- 
rupted by  cataracts,  and  suljt)ect  to  sudden  overflowhags. 
Except  the  Clyde,  tlie  others  mostly  disembogue  on  the 
B.  coast.  The  'iSreed,  which  rises  on  the  confines  of 
Dumf^shire  and  Lanarkshire,  &Us  into  tbe  N.  Sea  at 
Berwidi,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.,  only  a  small 
portion  of  whidi  is  navigable.  Proceeding  northwards, 
the  next  river  of  any  considerate  magnitude  is  the 
Forth,  which  rises  on  the  B.  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  and 
has  in  aeneral  an  easterly,  but  very  tortuous  course  to 
KincarcUne,  where  it  unites  with  its  great  sestuary,  or 
rather  arm  of  the  sea,  the  Frith  oC  Forth,  the  Bodotrim 
of  Tacitus.  It  receives,  on  its  N.  side,  tlie  Teith  and 
Allan,  and  Drom  the  &,  tbe  Devon,  Ac;  Aberfoyle, 
StirUng,  and  Alloa  are  on  iU  banks.  The  Forth  is  rapid 
for  some  considerable  distance  from  ito  source;  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  Its  course  It  rtms  through  a 
flat  country  with  many  srlndings:  vessels  of  800  tons 
ascend  the  Forth  as  fiur  as  Alloa,  and  those  of  70  tons 
ascend  to  Stirling.  It  is  connected  with  the  Clyde  bj 
the  great  canal  from  Grangemouth  to  Dunglaas.  Tbe 
Tay  Is  the  largest  of  Scotch  rivers,  and  is  supposed  to 
carry  more  water  to  the  sea  titan  the  Thames,  or  any 
other  river  In  Great  Britain.  {See  Tat.)  The  N.  and 
S.  Esks,  Dee,  Don,  Spey,  and  Findhom,  all  discharge 
themselves  on  the  B.  coast  t  axMl  in  the  N.  division  o( 
the  Highlands  are  the  Nairn,  Ness,  Beauly,  ftc  Tbe 
Spey  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  certainly 
the  most  rafrfd.  It  rises  in  Loch  Spey,  sod  pursues  mostly 
a  N.E.  course  to  the  Morav  Frith,  which  it  enters  after 
a  course  of  about  96  m.  It  receives  no  large  tributary, 
but  innumerable  mountain  torrents,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  subject  to  flrequeat  and  destructive  Inimdations. 
The  Clyde,  the  Glotta  of  Tadtus,  thouch  not  the  largest, 
is  decidedly  the  roost  Important  Scotch  river  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  riew,  Lanark,  Hamilton,  and  Glasgow 
being  situated  on  its  banks.  It  rises  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Lowlands,  dose  to  the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and 
Annan ;  and  runs  at  first  N.,  but  afterwards  generally 
N.W.,  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  with  which  it  unites  7  or  8 
m.  below  Glasgow,  after  a  course  of  between  70  and  80  m. 
It  receives  from  the  S.  the  Douglas,  Nethan,  Avon,  Cart, 
ftc. ;  and  fVom  the  N.,  the  Kdvin,  Leven,  ftc.  The  Clyde 
has  been  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  of  800  tons,  as 
fax  as  Glasgow.  (See  Clydi,  and  Glasgow.)  The 
Southern  Dee,  Nith,  and  Annan,  flowing  into  the  Sol- 
way  Frith,  are  the  only  other  streams  It  is  necessary  to 
notice. 

The  /ocAs,  or  fVesh-water  lakes  of  Scotland,  are  nu- 
merous, and  highly  distinguished  for  their  picturesque 
scenery.  Lodi  Lomond  (which  see,  mnti^  p.  198.)  is  tlie 
largest  lake  in  Great  Britain ;  behig  about  M  m.  In  length, 
and  trcm  7  m.  to  7|  m.  across  in  the  tvoadest  part.  It 
is  estimated  to  cover  about  85,000  acres.  Lochs  Awe, 
Ness,  Maree,  Tay,  Shin,  &c.,  In  the  shires  of  Argyle, 
Boss,  Perth,  axMl  Sunderland,  are  among  the  other  prin- 
dpal  lakes.  Most  of  these  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep, 
filling  upthe  bottoms  of  tbe  valleys  oetween  the  moun- 
tains. They  abound  with  trout,  perch,  pike,  Ac;  but 
Loch  Leven,  in  Rinross-shire,  is  the  only  lake  that  yidds 
any  revenue  to  its  proprietors. 

The  coasts  of  Scotland  are  mostly  bold  and  rocky ;  and 
on  the  W.  side,  in  particular,  thev  are  Terr  much  in- 
dented by  arms  of  the  sea,  termed  inths,  and  lochs,  that 
extend  far  inland,  and.  for  the  most  part,  carry  deep 
water  to  tbdr  very  heao.  These  friths  and  inlets  are  of 
considerable  Importance  in  a  commerdd  point  of  Tiew, 
espedaily  as  fsw  of  the  rirers  are  navigable  to  any  smt 
distance  inland.  On  the  B.  coast  are  tne  friths  of  Forth 
and  Tay,  which,  especially  the  first,  are  of  great  im- 
portance, as  affording  ftdlities  of  communication  to  the 
richest  <mtricts  of  the  country ;  N.  of  the  latter,  on 
the  same  coast,  are  the  friths  of  Moray,  I>omoch,  Cio- 
marty,ftc. :  on  the  W.  coast,  tbe  frith  of  Clyde,  and  Lochs 
Broom,  Torridon,  Linnbe,  Fyne,  ftc,  deeply  indent  the 
coontry.  TbebarbonrsofLeith,  Grangemouth,  Queens- 
ferry,  BumtlaUod,  Ac.«  are  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  aad 
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thoM  of  Dundee  and  FeiHi  In  the  Frlcli  of  Tay.  Be- 
tween the  Tajr  and  Bucban  Nest  are  the  barboura  of 
>f ontroae,  Aberdeen,  and  Peterhead :  the  FHtb  of  Cro- 
martft  N.  of  Bochan  Nom  Point,  it  anqueatlonably  the 
iMft  asylum  for  shipping  on  the  B.  tide  of  Great  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  (Lnen,  indeed,  that  li  anywhere  to  be  met 
with.  Between  the  latter  and  Doncansby  Head  are  the 
mail  harboars  of  Wick,  St  Clair's  Bay,  ftc.  From  Cape 
Wrath  to  the  Clyde,  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  though 
deep  and  secure,  are  little  ftrequented.  The  porta  of 
Greenock  and  Glasgow  are  the  principal  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  and  enjoy  an  extensire  trade ;  but  Lamlash  Bav, 
on  the  B.  side  or  the  Ide  of  Arran,  la  the  best  hart)oar  in 
this  neighbourhood.  There  are  some  pretty  good  har- 
bours on  the  coasts  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright  shires. 
The  principal  headlands  are  St.  Abb's  Head.  Fife  Ness, 
Petern«uL  Tarbet  Ness,  and  Duncansby  Head,  on  the  B. ; 
Dunnet  Head  and  Cape  Wrath,  on  the  N.;  Ru*Rea, 
Ardnamurchan,  and  the  Mulls  of  Oe  and  Cantire,  on  the 
W. ;  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  Borrowhead,  on  the 
fi.  coast. 

There  are  fiew  or  no  islands  oflT  the  B.,  but  many  of 
large  size  lie  contiguous  to  and  offtheW.,  coast.  These 
are  mostly  included  uDder  the  Hebrides  rwhlch  see). 
The  islands  of  Orlcney  and  Shetland  (which  see^  lie  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Scotland :  the  Orkneys,  the  nearest,  being 
separated  firom  the  mainland  by  the  Pentland  Frith,  6  m. 
across.  ^ 

General  Aipect  of  the  Country.  -.  The  finest  parts  of 
the  low  country  of  Scotland  usually  want  the  ricn  luxu- 
riance of  an  English  landscape.  Within  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years  a  great  deal  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  in 
the  way  of  raising  plantations ;  and  the  strictures  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  to  the  deficiency  of  wood,  would  at  present 
be  quite  inapplicable,  however  Just  they  may  have  been 
when  dictated.  In  Scotland,  however,  pUntations  are 
not  spread  generally  over  the  country,  but  are  mostly 
congregated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen's  seats, 
while  in  many  large  tracts  they  are  whollv  wanting.  In 
most  psjts,  too,  we  look  in  vain  for  those  hedgerow  trees 
that  give  so  much  of  a  woody  appearance  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Generally,  also,  the  indosures  are  a 
good  deal  larger  than  In  England ;  and  the  fences  being 
either  stone  walls  (dykes)  or  hedges,  that  occupy  only  a 
small  space  of  ground,  having  little  of  the  breadth  and 
roughness  of  those  of  England,  the  country,  however 
well  ikrmed,  seems  to  an  Englishman  deficient  In  vegeta- 
tion and  verdure,  and  cold  and  comfortless.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  succession  of  new  ohjecta 
presented  1^  the  unevenness  of  the  surfiaoa,  the  rude 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  that  everr  where  bound  the 
prospect,  and  the  striking  contrast  frequently  aflbrdcd 
between  rich,  wdl-cultivated,  low  grounds,  and  the  oon- 
ttguous  high  barren  ridges,  take  from  the  Scottish  land- 
scape the  tameness  and  monotony  that  prevail  In  many 
parts  of  Ehriand,  and  render  it  singularly  picturesque 
and  impresstve. 

CUmaie.  —  Scotland  has  a  more  rigorous  climate  than 
Bngland ;  but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  most  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  sea,  and  the  numerous  fHths  and  deep 
bays,  hj  which  it  is  penetrated,  it  Is  less  severe  than 
might,  firom  the  lat.,  be  expected.  The  mean  aontui 
temperature  of  plaoM  near  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
throughout  the  country,  averages  about  46|o  Fah.  At 
Edinburgh,  which  is  fhmi  800  to  400  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  me^n  temperature  of  the  year  is  47'8<>,  which 
may  be  taken  as  that  of  the  inland  piurts  generallv  in  the. 
S.  of  Scotland,  the  mean  of  the  coldest  montn  being 
88-30,  and  of  the  warmest,  fi9*40.  A  great  deal  of  rain 
lUls  in  Scotland,  but  very  unequally;  for  on  the  B.  coast 
it  ranges  firom  «l  to  SO  ta. ;  whereas,  on  the  W.  coast 
.and  In  the  Hebrideiu  it  ranges  from  80  to  44  Ui.  The 
average  ftll  of  rafai  In  Edinburgh  Is  about  2S|,  and  in 
Glasgow  about  99*65  in.  Excess  of  humidi^,  and  the 
occurrence  of  beavv  rains  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  and  of  cold  pierdng  B.  whids.  especiallv  along 
the  B.  coast,  in  the  ntonths  of  April,  May,  and  the  first 
half  of  June,  are  the  great  drawbacks  on  the  climate  of 
Scotland.  It  Is  rare,  indeed,  that  the  croM  sulfer  from 
heat  or  drought;  but  they  fireau«itly  suflhr  from  wet 
and  from  violent  winds,  especially  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
country.  The  climate  is,  however,  highly  salubrious, 
and  favourable  alike  to  longevity,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  and  mental  powers. 

Oeolog^.  —  A  line  drawn  ha  a  N.B.  direction  firom  the 
m.  of  the  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  on  the  B.  coast,  separates 
the  two  principal  geological  regions.  The  first,  to  the  N. 
of  that  line.  Is  mostly  composed  of  primary  rocks,  gnutite, 
gneiss,  mioa-slate,  coverwl  at  the  loot  of  the  mountain 
dkahns  with  beds  of  conglomerate  and  red  sandstone; 
whereas  the  seeond,  to  the  S.of  (he  above  line,  is  the  re> 
gion  of  transltioa  Cormatkms,  hi  whidi  rocks  of  that  kind 
mostly  prevafl,  overlain  ki  vvloias  parts  by  trap,  red  sand, 
atone,  and  coal  beds :  granUe  Is,  however,  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  6.W.  of  the  Ungdon,  In  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  at  Criflkl.  and  m  the  C^msmuir  range. 
Lktle  if  any  coal  exisu  in  the  primary  dlvisloD  of  the 


country ;  few  metris  are  dSsoovere^  there,  and  Its  most 
important  mineral  products  are  building-stone  and  roof- 
Ing-ilate.  Some  lead  mines  are,  however,  wrot^bt  at 
ScronUan,  In  Araylesh. ;  and  In  Invemess-sh.  plnmb4fo 
of  inferior  quality  has  been  found.  Imbedded  between 
laminsB  of  nuca  slate.  None  of  the  secondary  calcareous 
formations,  so  extensively  prevalent  In  England,  have 
been  fmmd  in  Scotland,  nor  any  tertiary  fbraiatioaB. 

CSoa/«iKr/roM.— The  great  coal  district  of  Scotland  mi7 
be  considered  as  bounded  on  the  N.by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tay  to  the  N.  extremi^  of  the  Isle  ef 
Arran,  and  on  the  S.  by  another  line  drawn  from  8t.Abb*s 
Head  to  Glrvan,in  Ayrshire.  These  llmitaoompriaeahaad 
of  country,  in  wlikh  are  several  large  coaLfldds  detached 
from  each  other,  the  most  valuat>le  extending  along  the 
tianks  of  the  Forth,  with  a  breadth  of  from  10  to  IS  m.  on 
either  side  the  river.  The  Edinburgh  coal-field,  to  the  8. 
and  B.  of  that  dty,  occupies  an  area  of  80  sq.m.;  and  firom 
Bathgate  the  cod  deposiU  extend  W.  to  Glasgow  and 
Pdsley,  and  have.  In  met,  been  the  prindpal  cause  of  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  the  former  in  mannfactorca, 
wealth,  ana  population.  There  are  severd  small  detached 
cod.fields  in  Ayrshire  and  some  of  the  ott»er  S.  ooumies. 
Iron  is  of  ft^uent  occurrence  in  the  cod  districts,  esp^ 
cidlv  in  Lanarkshire,  where  the  ores  are  of  the  very  beat 
qudity ;  and  the  iron  trade  of  that  county,  and  oiScot. 
land  generdlv,  has  latterly  Increased  witn  unexamplrd 
rapidity,  and  u  ik>w  of  the  areatest  importance.  So  mudi 
so  is  Ibis  the  case,  that,  while  in  June,  1835,  there  were 
only  89  frimaces  in  blast,  estimated  to  produce  75,000 
tons  of  iron,  it  appears  from  the  following  statement, 
obtdned  ttcm  private  sources,  on  which  every  rdianre 
may  be  placed,  that  on  the  1st  January,  1851,  there  were 
106  flimaces  in  blast,  producing  at  the  rate  of  600JG00  tons 
a  year  1    Thoe  were  then  also  37  furnaces  out  of  Uast. 
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The  whde  of  the  above  iron  is  made  by  menu  of 
air,  with  the  exception  of  one  (iimace  at  Carron. 
The  bar  iron  trade  of  Scotland  has  not  made  the 
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subjoin  some  details. 

Malleable  Iron  Works  In  Scotland,  Ist  Jaaoary,  1851. 
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tobaliwdor  tn  Iri^Uod  not  (ontAflflr  IhirhadDbulDi 
■  fbotlBf  In  lbs  HIibljuHli,  Bud  (H  uiciapt  nvnct  of  (iul 

BiHTtMnaceiiDfctHl  vIlhlhihiitiiiTciCthaScoIIli 

tlut,wb>l«nmr  luixbHn  their' iwniHe  QTliiln.  Ihcf 

lufiuf*  utdUbUi  of  UK  lilth  CdU.  or  Cul.  ■  «n- 
HDaim  na  with  tbs  Hlghlind  Cilli.  ud  •paaklnn,  in 

vriltao  ImfBin.  wUeli  lb*  oM  ovcnpMn  of  tfai  amaiy 
hid  Bot)  ud  Oht  mi*  ilu  dKldallT  iB|Mili>r  lo  the 
lunrlakaowMnmdclTlItHUaB.  (Ptobrfn,  On  IV 
^r%tfUwr^A»«™'.H.  I<I(L)    ThMO  anainnmBcn 

■Bd  lor  (Mr  b^(  Mm  U  ^.n  thelr*^>  U  lh?H^hJ 

ownmdtlwaiMDWT*.  '  "  ""•  "  '  »  « 
Alurtb*  HlHMIUiilttadnvfninBrlUlii,  Hma  OotliJc 
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'uu  lalM-lj  rmlHr  dMlliiKl.  In 

•^^^rtculiure. — Scotlaod,  fVoni  beli 
h*  middle  oT  lut  century  on*  of  the  ••um  cui- 
irated  couniria  of  Europe,  ii  dow  one  of  the 
icHt,  At  Ihia  momcDlt  i  adecd,  the  Bi^ncaltuTe 
<r  the  belt  famicd  tot.  oT  Scotland  ii  ccnaiolf 

auB[.  and  ii  by  many  deemed  (upenor,  to  thai  of 
nrthumberliind.  Lincoln,  and  Norfulk,  Ibe  bet 
tirmfi  C09.  of  England.     The  prDiimue  UDW 
lOTdinaiy  progreu  mutt  be  louttbt 

.     id  coniequently  of  large  ioitdi.  and 

the  proponionally  gieat  demand  for  agrlculuml 

'     e  (ince  the  peace  of  Parli  in  iT63,  mod 

illy  lince  the  dote  of  (be  American  w. 

lately,  too,  the  influence  of  the**  b*oiir- 

rcumMaticei  trai  not  countencted  by  any 

:if  letting  and  occupying  bad. 
>rin        —  ■ 


Foni 


able  in  the  mode 


,.._  J  ...-veaiing  markets,  the  wonderful  iiM- 
ovement  of  Scotch  butbandrr  may  be  ■acrflwd 
the  preralence  of  leuea  of  reuouible  length, 
ualFy  19  yean,  and  which  generally  embody 
luaei  to  pnreal  the  eihauition  of  the  (oil;  tto 
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ice  of  tithes,  and,  in  most  instances,  of  poor 

and  of  all  oppressive  public  burdens ;  the 
biiion  of  sub-letting,  and  the  inheritance  of 
ease  by  the  heir-at-law;  the  introduction 
eep-farming  into  the  Highlandg,  and  the 
improvement  made  in  the  construction  of 
irts  of  farming  implements.  The  ^neral 
f  thrashing  machines,  many  of  which  are 
lied  by  steam,  and  of  ploughs  with  two 
8  driven  by  the  ploughman,  are  distinguish- 
haracteristics  or  Scotch,  as  compared  with 
ish  agriculture. 

oded  property  in  Scotland,  as  compared 
its  extent  and  value,  Is  in  fewer  hands 

in  England,  there  being  probably  not 
than  8,000  proprietors  in  we  whole  coun- 

It  is  most  subdivided  in  the  counties 
fe.  Mid- Lothian,  Renfrew,  and  Kirlccud- 
;  but  even  in  these  there  are  many  large 
s;  and  in  most  other  pans  of  the  country 
reater  portion  by  fkr  of  the  land  is  dis- 
ed  into  very  large  estates,  many  of  which 
field,  down  to  1848,  under  a  system  of  strict 
lerpetual  entail:  but  this  system  having 
bund  to  be  productive  of  various  inconveni- 

it  was  superseded  in  the  above-mentioned 
>y  the  Stat.  11  &  12  VicL  c  36.,  which 
iblisbed  perpetuities,  and  placed  the  Scot- 
w  of  entail  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as 
nglish.  But  the  former  tenure  was  not 
,  in  its  practical  influence,  so  prejudicial  to 
Iture  aa  might,  d  priori,  have  bc«n  antici- 
This  results  flrom  the  circumstance  of 
»uru  of  law  having  decided  that  it  was 

to  let  lands  belonging  to  an  entailed 

either  for  an  unusually  long  period,  or 
;s  (Scottice  grastufiu);  so  that,  in  truth, 
has  been  little  or  no  difllerence  between 
mditiona  under  which  entailed  and  un- 
k1  estates  have  been  occupied :  and  as  the 
etors  of  the  former  have  been  empowered 
den   the  estates,  proportionally  to  their 

with  sums  laid  out  on  necessary  im- 
nents  and  buildings,  they  are,  speaking 
illy,  in  OS  good  order,  and  as  productive  as 
lers. 

ns  are  of  all  sixes ;  varying  from  50  to  500 
uid  upwards  in  the  improved  tillage  dis- 
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tricts,  and  fVom  500  to  5,000  acres  and  upwards 
in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts.  Except  in 
a  few  of  the  sequestered  glens  of  the  Highlandit, 
into  which  the  improved  systems  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  division  of  the  land  is  nowhere 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  prejudicial  to 
agriculture ;  and,  in  most  parts  or  the  country, 
farms  have  been  gradually  consolidating  and  in- 
creasing  in  sixe  since  the  American  war.  At  an 
average  of  the  kingdom,  arable  farms  may  vary 
from  150  to  900  acres;  and  pasture  farms  from 
500  to  5^000  acres. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the 
farm  buildings  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  were 
mean  and  inadequate  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
Lothians  they  were  commonly  ranged  in  a  low, 
having  the  dwelling-house  in  the  middle,  with  a 
bam  at  the  one  t-nd,  and  cattle-houses  at  the 
other.  In  other  part9,  they  were  frequently 
huddled  together  without  any  sort  of  order. 
The  walls  were  always  low,  in  most  instances  of 
stone  and  clay,  the  roof  being  invariably  thatch. 
The  dunghill  was  universally  opposite  to  the 
door ;  and  so  near  it,  that  in  wet  weaUier  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  get  into  the  house  with  dry 
feet.  The  change  Mat  lias  taken  place  in  these 
respects  during  the  last  half  centunr  has  been 
signal  and  complete.  In  hone  but  the  least  ac- 
cessible and  least  improved  districts  are  any  of 
the  old  houses  now  to  be  met  with.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  other  extreme  has  not  been  su0i- 
cienUv  avoided;  buildings  having,  not  unfre- 
quentjy,  been  erected  that  seem  to  ne  both  larger 
and  more  expensive  than  necessary.  The  ofllces 
are  mostly  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
In  some  instancef,  the  dwelling-house  makes 
one  of  its  sides;  but  in  the  better  class  of  farms 
it  is  removed  to  some  distance  from  the  offices. 
It  is  generally  two  stories  high,  and  is  well,  and 
sometimes  handsomely,  fitted  up.  Both  houses 
and  offices  are  almost  always  slated.  The  ex- 
pense of  buildings  is  uniformly  defrayed  by  the 
landlord;  but  the  tenant,  for  whose  accommo- 
dation they  are  in  the  first  instance  erected, 
sometimes  pays  a  percentage  upon  the  money 
laid  out  upon  them.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
tenants  undertake  to  carry  the  materials  used  in 
building. 

The  fences  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  consist 
of  dry  stone  walls ;  which,  though  destitute  of 
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betutj,  make,  when  properly  built,  a  capital 
fence.  This  species  or  inclosure  seems  to  have 
oriffioated  in  the  &  W.  Kirkcudbright  and 
Wigtown  were  earlj  subdirlded  with  eicellent 
stone  dykes,  tliat  are  now  celebrated  all  orer  the 
kingdom  by  the  name  of  *' Galloway  dykes.** 
They  are  of  very  various  heights,  and  degrees 
of  goodness;  but  the  best  are  built  double  to  a 
certain  height,  when  tlMT  are  capped  with  broad 
flat  stones  projecting  a  little  on  each  side,  over 
which  others  are  usually  laid  single ;  but  some- 
times those  laid  orer  the  cap-stone  are  made  to 
lock  firmly  together.  The  best  dykes  vary  from 
^  to  6  ft.  in  height ;  and,  when  tney  have  been 
carefully  fonndca,  well  built,  and  constructed  of 
good  stones,  they  make  a  roost  excellent  and  a 
▼ery  durable  fence.  Examples  are  not  rare  of 
thew  standing  for  00  or  70  years  without  re- 
ceiving almost  any  repair.  In  a  few  instances 
they  have  been  found  at  above  100  years  of  age. 
In  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  1  But  unless 
they  be  of  supcoior  nuterial  and  workmanship, 
they  seldom  last  more  than  from  25  to  SO  years. 
Most  of  the  dry  stone  walls  now  to  be  met  with 
all  over  Scotland  have  been  built,  sometimes 
with  more,  sometimes  with  less  success,  after  the 
Galloway  modeL  * 

In  req>ect  of  fiuming  implements,  Scotland 
has  very  much  the  advanuge  over  England.  The 
improved  Scotch  plough  is  everywhere  met  with 
In  the  i^cultural  districts,  and  is  uniformly 
drawn  by  two  horses,  driven  by  the  ploughman. 
Iron  haiTowsare  common.  Thrashing-machines 
are  introduced  far  more  extensively  than  in  Eng- 
land; and  there  is  hardly,  indeed,  a  considerable 
farm  in  any  part  of  the  country  without  one. 
The  Scotch  labourers  have  never  been  so  absurd 
as  to  attempt  to  advance  their  interests  by  de- 
stroying those  valuable  engines. 

Ihirlng  the  last  90  years,  and  especially  since 
1846,  improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been  pro- 
fecuted  in  Scotland  with  extraordinary  spirit  and 
success.  Drainage  has  been  the  grand  object  of 
attenUon :  and  in  some  extensive  districts  it  has 
bc«n  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  liave  efiSecttd 
a  material  diange  in  the  climate  as  well  as  in  the 
soil  and  appearance  of  the  country,  accelerating 
the  period  of  harvest  by  two  or  three  weeks! 
Farms  that  were  formerly  wet,  late,  and  suita- 
ble only  for  oats,  are  now,  by  the  aid  of  ftirrow- 
draining  and  subsoil-ploughing,  made  tborouglily 
dry,  early,  and  suitable  for  turnips,  and  for  every 
variety  of  com  crop.  Guano,  bones,  and  other 
manures  are  now,  also,  very  largeljr  imported ; 
and  these,  with  the  iiicreased  quantity  and  effi- 
cacy of  fkrm  manure,  arising  nam  the  improved 
methods  of  preserving  and  applying  the  latter, 
have  added  prodigio^y  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  land,  and  to  the  weight  and  quality  of  its 
produce. 

Scotland  may  be  divided  into  three  agricul- 
tural districts :  —  Of  these  the  first,  or  most 
•outherly,  extending  ftom  the  English  border 
to  the  nvers  Forth  and  Clyde,  contains  a  large 
extent  of  mountainous  and  pasture  land.  But 
extensive  tracts  in  Bei^Ickshire  and  the  Lo- 
tfalans,  on  the  £.  coast,  are  naturally  fertile,  and 
are  farmed  with  a  degree  of  skill,  economy,  and 
success,  unequalled  almost  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.  There  are  also  large  tracts  of  fertile  and 
well-fanned  land  in  Lanarx,  Renf^w,  Ayrshire, 
Galloway,  and  Dumfries;  but  the  climate  on 
the  W.  coast  is  not  so  favourable,  and  agricul- 
ture is  not  so  fkr  advanced  on  that  ride  the  island 
as  on  the  E.     I1ie  second  agricultural  division 
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Stretches  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  great 
cliain  of  lakes  connected  by  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  that  runs  from  Inverness  to  the  Island  of 
Mull.  The  mountains  in  tlus  division  are  oo  a 
grander  scale  than  in  the  southern  division ;  somI 
the  proportion  of  waste  land  much  greatet,  I^ 
however,  contains  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
empire.  The  carse  of  Gowrie,  stretcbinc  horn 
Perth  to  Dundee,  consists  of  the  richest  aUoviai 
soil ;  but  its  sgriculture,  though  good,  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  some  other  districts.  Strsthem,  lying  to 
the  W.  of  Perth,  is  also  very  fertile.  Most  part 
of  the  extensive  county  of  Fife  is  arable,  and  is, 
in  general,  highly  improved.  There  are  also 
very  large  tracts  of  fine  land  ia  Forfiuahire  and 
Angus,  and  smaller  portions  li|  Aberdeenshire 
and  Moray.  The  third  division  of  Scotland,  or 
that  which  embraces  the  conntrv  lying  to  the  N. 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  tae  lakes,  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Ross-ahliv^ 
and  a  few  patches  beside,  wild  and  moantainoos. 
Black  cattle^  sheep^  and  wool,  are  its  principal 
products. 

Except  in  the  S.  E.  counties,  oats  are  ^roara 
in  far  greater  quantities  tlian  any  other  kind  of 
grain ;  and,  from  more  attention  being  paid  to 
iiieir  culture,  or  the  greater  suitableneas  of  the 
clinute,  or  both,  the  produce  is  greater  than  in 
England,  varying  from  SO  up  to  75  bushela 
an  acre,  and  even  more.  Oatmeal,  which,  tail 
a  late  period,  formed,  in  cakes  and  porridge,  the 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  ^reai  bulk  of 
the  people^  is  still  in  very  extensive  demand; 
but,  latterly,  the  use  of  wheaten  -bread  haa  be- 
come very  general  in  the  mral  districts,  as  well 
as  in  the  towns.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  cul- 
tivated throughout  moat  part  of  the  Lowlands. 
The  raising  of  the  former  is,  perhaps,  nowhere 
so  well  conducted  as  in  E.  Lothian  and  Berwick- 
shire; and  their  culture  in  all  parte,  bat  espe- 
cially in  tlie  W.  COS.,  has  incroased  with  ex* 
traordiuary  rapidity  during  the  last  20  years. 
Potatoes  have  of  (ate  been  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities in  some  of  the  E.  cos.  for  the  Loodoa 
market ;  and  they  form,  we  ara  sorry  to  say,  an 
important  article  of  food  in  most  psrta  of  the 
countrv ;  but  their  cultivation,  and  the  grower's 
dependence  on  them,  have  both  been  lessened  by 
the  recent  failures  of  the  crop.  The  practice  oif 
taking  two  white  crops  in  succession  haa  hmem 
almost  wholly  abandoned  in  the  Lowlanda. 

Dairy  husbandry  is  mostly  pursued  in  the 
shires  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  in  the  former  of 
which  Dunlop  cheese  is  made ;  but  it  is  also  in- 
troduced into  WIfftown  and  other  cos.  Cows  of 
the  genuine  Ayrsmre  breed  are  admirable  miUos, 
and  the  average  Quantity  of  butter  produced  ^ 
each  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  850  lbs.  a 
vear.  The  Galloway,  Fifeshire,  and  UigUaad 
breeds  are  the  best  for  fattening,  and  yield, 
especially  the  first  and  last,  excellent  beef.  The 
Galloway  cattle  ara  mostly  sent  up  half  fed,  to 
be  fattened  in  Norfolk  and  Suflblk  for  the 
London  markets.  Three  principal  breeds  of 
sheep  are  reared  In  Scotland  :  the  dun-faced,  or 
Scandinarian  breed,  said  to  have  been  imported 
into  Scotland  from  Denmark,  (^  which  a  few 
are  found  in  the  cos.  N.  of  the  Frith  of  Tay; 
the  black-faced,  or  heath  breed,  very  widely  dif- 
fused, and  very  hardy;  and  the  Cheviots*  the 
ftmous  breed  native  to  the  Cheviot  hills.  The 
latter  ara  found  to  thrive  in  districts  that  weee 
formerly  supposed  to  be  suitable  only  for  the 
black-raced  breed,  and  have  alrtady,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  superseded  the  latter;  the  cas* 
case  and  fleece  being  both  much  mora  valuable. 
More  recently  an  Improved  cross  breed,  between 
the  Cheviot  ewe  and  the  Iiclcetter  mn,  hat  been 


nsivdy  and  adnuitagecmtly  introduced  in  the 
nsiuret  of  the  S.  cos. 
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ibjecit  m  to  wbkh  there  U  but  little  infonnatlon  on 
I  U  would  be  Mfii  to  pUce  much  reliance;  In  the 
:lc*I  tablet  in  the  Qeturai  Report  qf  SeoOtmd  (III. 
nd.  p.  6.}.  the  arable  land  ia  etthnated  at  5,048.450 
ih  acres:  of  these  the  porthm  In  graat  ia  eeti- 
i  at  2,489.725 ;  leaving  2,6&|.7Sb  hi  tilU««>  which  ia 
Md  to  be  distributed  as  foUows :  — 


SCOTLAND. 
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a  great  ezteat  of  waste  tend  has  been  brought 
cuIUratioii  during  the  Ust  30  years ;  axMl  we  are 
itlffled.  from  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
en  bread  in  Scotland,  and  other  chrcumstances,  that 
antitj  of  land  aulgned  to  the  growth  of  wheat  has 
r  increased  both  absohitely  and  relativelr.    In  our 

r  tbe  matter,  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  land 
ge  may  be  set  down  as  follows :-. 
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ming  this  distribution  to  be  nearly  correct,  the 
y  and  value  of  the  crops  may  be  estimated  as 
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to  ScotSind  than  in  Bngland.  ThiTis  SSSki'SJSJ 
5fi.^»"?i?~^J'  ^^7'"^  •«««•  o'  Scotch^SScuuSe 

SiTSSSEr"  ■**'~i?J?  »»-»«»•  •Jnce  Secl^^ 
the  American  war.    The  entire  rental  of  the  kingdom 

fe  mo***T7^uri2**!l*'  Jtfoo.oow- or  i.a^SE 

In  1770.  In  1795  it  is  beUered  to  bare  rather  v^om^AmA 
8.000.000M  «d  rince  then  it  has  nirtJlSbSdl  aS 
ropldan  tacreaseof  rent  is  probably  unmatched  in  any 

Sf  hiSSlJiS^^*        ^^•***  "  Mtonishhigdegrw 

Condition  of  Occupiers  atui  Labourers.  ^'Wb 
are  happy  alto  to  have  to  state,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  farmers,  and  the  comfort  and  well-beinjr 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  have  incieased  in 
quite  as  great  a  proportion  as  the  roots  of  the 
landlords.  We  have  already  noticed  the  extras 
ordinary  improrement  that  has  taken  place  In 
farm-houses  and  offices  since  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  and  especially  during  the  present 
century;  and  the  same  improvement  is  erery- 
where  Tlsible  in  fkrming  stock  and  implements  5 
In  the  furniture  and  other  accommodations  of  the 
fuTQ.houses;  and  in  tlie  dress  and  mode  of  life 
of  their  occupants.  We  have,  indeed,  no  heal- 
tation  in  affirming,  that  no  old  settled  country, 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  ever 
made  half  the  progress  in  civilisation  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  that  Scotland  has  done 
since  1763,  and  especially  since  1787. 

Some  very  great  improvements  have,  as  already 
seen,  been  introduced  into  agriculture  within 
these  few  years,  and  are  now  rapidly  spreading 
over  the  country.  The  facilities  afibrded  by 
steam  navigation  for  the  conveyance  of  fat  cattle 
and  sheep  to  the  mat  markets  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  as  wellas  to  those  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  have  also  been  of  vast  importance,  and 
have  enabled  the  remotest  districts  to  come  into 
successful  competition  with  those  that  are  most 
favourably  situated.  In  consequence,  agriculture 
is  at  this  moment  In  a  rapid  state  of  advance- 
ment And,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  prices, 
farms  let  better  now  (March,  1851,)  than  at  any 

las  to  be  added  the  value  of  about  13,000,000  ^es  .«gnc"«uro  during  the  last  half  century,  H  will 
itain  noatnrM  hM#k.  mwi  ...^^  i-,»^  .ki^u  i —    i>e  cqual  or  greater  during  that  on  whldn  we  are 

now  entering. 

Oneof  the  things  that  seems  most  likely  to  defeat  this 
presumption,  or  to  reUrd  the  future  progress  of  agri- 
culture. Is  the  fiKt  of  the  Reform  Act  Wing  confSed 
the  elective  franchise  on  an  occupiers  of  lands  worth  60/. 
a  year  and  upwards.  This  has  been  In  every  respect  a 
pemldpus,  iU-advlsed  measure.  Formerly  the  landlords 
rarely  inquired  as  to  the  politics  of  their  tenanU;  and 
provided  thear  paid  them  their  rents,  and  managed  their 
lands  according  to  the  stlpuUtioos  In  their  leases,  they 
might  be  of  any  polltleal  or  religious  party  they  pleased. 
Bub  now  it  is  altogether  diflTereot.  The  landlordf,  de- 
sirous, like  other  people,  of  extendhig  their  political 
Influence,  endeavour  to  control,  or  rather  command,  the 
suflhiges  of  their  tenanU.  and  to  mulUply  the  dependent 
voters  on  their  estate*.  In  Airtherance  of  these  objecU. 
f"S^  ^^^  "***  scrupled,  to  many  tottances,  to  retort  to 
inUmidatlon,  and  to  adopt  Tlodictive  measures  against 
siwh  of  their  tenants  as  have  voted  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  This,  however,  though  the  most  prominent  at 
the  time,  is  but  the  least  evU  resulting  fktrai  the  new 
state  of  thtogt.  It  baa  already  led  in  many  instances  to 
a  change  m  the  mode  of  leUiog  land;  and  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  mav,  in  the  end,  subvert 
that  system  of  giving  leases  for  19  or  90  years  certain 
that  has  been  a  mato  cause  of  the  astonishing  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  has  also  occasioned,  to  many 
instances,  a  subdivision  of  (krms  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
creating  voters;  and  there  cannot,  todeed,  be  a  question 
that,  however  well  intended,  the  conferring  the  elective 
franchise  on  the  tenanu  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
blows  ever  struck  at  their  independence,  and  m  the 
prosperi^  of  agriculture.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  this 
but  what  might  have  been,  and  in  &ct  was,  anticipated 
from  the  outset.  Tenants,  as  such,  whether  they  bold 
fcrms  worUi  5W.  or  5001.  a  yaar,  are  about  the  very  last 
description  of  persons  to  whom  the  franchise  should  be 
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ig  the  extent  of  pasture  bmd  and  wood  land  to 
I,  exdusire  of  heaths,  wastes,  Ac,  at  2,000,000 


lUin  pastures,  heaths,  and  waste  land,  which  has 
timated.  apparently  with  great  moderation,  at 
MO.OOOif.  Hence  the  total  value  of  the  land  pro- 
Scotland  will  be-  -«*•  pru- 


lae  of  crapa  and 

— '  paanuw  mad  wood  land 

—— wMultiTalad  land  and 


Total 


M 
•    18,440,308 

-  7,500,000 

-  1.500/100  • 

-  27,440.858 


ent  of  land  to  Scotland,  as  ascertained  by  the 
iioners  under  the  old  property  tax,  amounted,  to 
),278,68S/.  And  it  appears  f^m  the  return  pre- 
referred  to  {sre  art.  BaiTiSH  Ehpibb,  I.  456.), 
landed  renUl  of  Scotland,  instead  of  declining, 

had  supposed,  increased  in  the  foterval ;  and 
mounted,  to  1842-43,  to  5,586,5281.,  stoco  which 
has  not  oertatoly  decreased, 
ifflcult  to  decide  upon  the  pordon  of  the  gross 
ich  should  be  set  apart  as  the  rent  of  the 
0  acres  of  uncultivated  land;  but  there  are 
od  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  does  not  exceed 
leavtog  nearly  5,000.000/.  as  the  nett  rent  of  the 
rtlon,  betog  at  the  rate  of  about  \6s.Bd.  per  acre, 
there  are  some  considerable  exceptions,  there 
»  manner  of  doobt  that,  speaking  generallr,  the 
nd  of  Bngland  is  superior  to  that  of  Scotland ; 
tnsequence  of  the  areater  skill  and  economy  of 
Ts  In  the  latter,  and  of  the  advantage  they  ei^oy 
isessioQ  of  leases,  and  the  absence  of  twes  and 
s,  they  are  able  to  pay  decidedly  higher  rents 

of  equal  fertility.  The  rent  of  com  land  in 
varies  IVom  7s.  to  31.  an  acre,  and  occasionally 
unts  to  5^  and  dl.  The  best  pasture  land  rarely 
lore  than  3/.  per  acre ;  and  that  which  is  of  a 
tuality  may  vary  from  10s.  to  25#. 


im  nmaii .. 
radltiatlie 


that  In  thasMlaial^  Vol.  1.  p.  458. :  but 
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conceded.  Verj  many  of  them  are  Indebted  to,  and  de- 
pendent, to  a  greater  or  lest  extent,  on  their  landlord!  ; 
and  the  few  who  are  Independent  are  so  because  they 
have  accumulated  proniertj,  and  would,  in  consequence, 
have  k>een  entitled  to  the  Tranchiie,  bad  it  been  conferred, 
at  it  should  have  t»een,  on  those  only  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  realised  property.  If  that  be,  as  it 
unqi^tionably  is,  the  best  system  of  voting  that  brings 
the  greatest  number  of  independent  electors  to  the  poll, 
and  keeps  back  the  greatest  number  of  those  that  are 
dependent,  the  giving  the  franchise  to  the  tenants  and 
occupiers  of  land  must  be  about  tbe  very  worst  system, 
for  tney  are,  of  all  classes,  that  which  is  most  dependent, 
and  most  at  the  mercy  of  others. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has,  also, 
as  already  stated*  been  vaMly  improved.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  districts  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles, 
luckily  few  in  number,  into  which  Improvemmts  have 
Dot  yet  made  their  war,  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry 
have  been  mostly  rebuilt  during  the  last  half  century ; 
and  though  stlU,  in  most  instances,  without  the  rustic 
beauty  and  neatness  that  so  frequently  distinguish 
Knglish  cottages,  they  are  far  Arom  uncomfortable. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  such  of  the  fann«labourers 
as  are  married,  and  have  families,  receive  the  greater 
part  of  their  wages  In  specific  quantities  of  turm  pro- 
duce, which  do  not  vary  with  the  variations  of  price ; 
so  that,  If  they  be  not  so  well  off  as  the  manufacturing 
work-people,  when  trade  is  brisk  and  prices  low.  neither 
are  they  exposed  to  suflier  like  the  mbers, 


.  when  there  Is 
little  demand  for  labour,  and  prices  are  high :  on  the 
whole,  they  may,  speaking  generally,  be  said  to  be  in 
decidedly  comfortable  circumstances.  The  unmarried 
•ervants  flrequently  live  In  the  farm-house.  They  are 
almost  all  excellent  i^oughmen ;  all  of  them  are  able  to 
read  and  write ;  and  their  sons  not  unfrequently  emerge 
from  obscurity,  and  attain  to  distinction.* 

Mantifacture9.  —  For  a  lengthened  period  after 
the  union  with  England,  Scotland  made  little  or 
no  progress  in  manufactures ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  that  the  public 
enterprise  began  to  be  turned  into  this  great 
channel,  and  that  a  rapid  extension  took  place  of 
most  sorts  of  industry.  A  considerable  depression 
ensued  towards  the  close,  and  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  American  war.  But  it  was  not 
of  any  yerj  lengthened  duration  ;  and  the  foun- 
dations or  the  cotton  trade  having  been  laid 
about  this  period,  manufactures  have  continued, 
from  1787  down  to  the  present  time,  progres- 
sively to  gain  ground  in  Scotland,  and  have 
been  prosecuted  with  equal  skill,  industry,  and 
success. 

Account  of  the  Numbers  of  Cotton,  Woollen,  Worsted, 
Flax,  and  Silk  Factories  in  ftcotiand  In  1850 ;  speci- 
fying tbe  Numbers  of  Spindles,  Power.Looms,  and 
Rands  to  each  Business.    (Part.  Paper ^  No.  745. sess. 


SCOTLAND. 

But  the  woollen'  nianafkcture  has  been  of  loaf 
standing,  and  was  formerly  much  more  wiiklf 
di0\ised  than  at  present,  having  been,  is  fsrt, 
with  that  of  linen,  a  domestic  manufacture  lod 
pursued  in  every  cottaj;e.  It  was  tbe  univeral 
practice  of  the  peasantry,  and  occupiers  of  isod, 
to  spin,  at  home,  the  greater  part  of  their  o«b 
wool,  as  a  subsidiary  employment,  and  to  md 
the  yarn  to  be  made  into  coarse  doth  in  tie 
nearest  village. 

There  is  still  a  cbss  in  Scotland  called  on- 
tomer  weavers,  scattered  over  the  couniiy,  but 
now  principally  confined  to  the  HigUands, 
employed  by  private  families  to  weave  jam 
into  coarse  fabrics  for  domestic  use.  Most  pot 
of  these  are  also  agricultural  hd)ourers,  weaving 
only  in  the  intervals  of  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions; they  earn  from  Is.  to  2s  6d  a  <^J'^ 
few  higher  than  Is.  9<L  But  except  these,  and 
persons  living  at  watering-places,  and  on  parti 
of  the  £.  coast,  where  they  engage  in  flshinf  or 
boaUletting  for  a  pan  of  the  year,  tbe  ywt 
bulk  of  the  weavers  of  Scotland  subsist  ennrdy 
by  the  loom,  and  engage  in  no  other  purwiti. 
{Symons  in  Hand-loom  Weaver^  Rep.,  V-^i 

At  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  this  ctes 
has  been  in  very  depressed  circumstances.  0«j 
ing  to  the  facility  with  which  tbe  ^""J**? 
weaving  may  be  learned,  and  the  sort  of  ina^ 
pendence  it  confers  on  the  weaver,  it  has  slwayi 
been    a   favourite    employment;    and,  con»- 

auently,  except  in  periods  of  great  prospcniji 
le  wages  of  weavers  have  generally  been  ralW 
low.  Of  late  years,  however,  tbe  inuwloctiofl 
of  power-looms  has  gone  far  to  supersede^  »* 
great  extent,  the  buainess  of  the  regular  »i» 
loom  weaver,  especially  of  those  engaged int» 
manufacture  of  cottons ;  and  the  fair  presumpwoj 
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Wooim    - 

Want«l     • 
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No.  of 
FkotorlM. 

No.  of 

SpUldlM. 
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Pow«r 
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6 
189 
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»47 
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86,325 
9,464 

746 
«8,SU 

841 

Total 

MO 

t,S56.40S 

86,340 

75,688 

Of  the  hands  employed,  28,140  were  males,  and  53,548 
females :  1,130  children  were  employed  under  13  years  of 
age. 

in  1850,  tnere  were  in  Scotland  26,340  power- 
looms,  of  which  23,564  were  employed  In  weav- 
ing cotton  fabrics.  And  exclusive  of  power- 
looms  there  were,  in  the  S.  division  of  Scotland, 
in  1838,  about  51,060  hand-looms  for  various  fa- 
brics, employing,  as  was  estimated,  about  half 
that  number  of  families.  The  cotton  manufiic- 
lure,  which  principally  centres  in  Lanark  and 
Renfrew  shires,  is  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction, the  first  steam-engine  for  a  cotton 
factory  having  been  constructed  so  late  as  17912. 

."Tho  rasdnr^  who  nuf  wkh  to  beocoic  mort  pattioalarly  ae- 


•n  «MtMiittG,  tatwwtbtii, 


iMlnicUv* 


seems  to  be,  that  in  no  very  lengthened  penjj 
the  business  of  tbe  hand-loom  weavers  wiU  oe 
all  but  totally  annihilated.  But  tbougli  ih^ 
can  be  no  doubt  tha%  in  a  public  point  of  ▼»*' 
this  change  wUl  be  productive  of  great  «*«"*^ 
it  involves,  in  the  meantime,  the  class  of  nanj- 
loom  weavers  in  the  greatest  difficulties;  »* 
in  point  of  fact,  much  of  that  in*n«'^"5^ 
distress  of  which  we  frequcnUy  h«^F<**r!!IS 
hand-loom  weavers  thrown  out  of  *"*^2Slw 
by  the  competition  of  power-looms,  or  '^J'V 
labour  for  the  merest  pittance.  That  *"ca  P^ 
sons  are  proper  objects  of  public  «yp*P*l5riflSe 
can  doubt ;  and  everything  that  is  P"**7r^ 
should  be  done  to  facilitate  their  (tmf}^V^^ 
other  businesses  or  their  emigration  to 
colonies.  1  ill  such  time  as  this  irww^'*'^!^ 
been  efi'ecti'd.  there  v^ill  be  the  same  ""^222 
and  generally  unfounded  lale  of  manuf*ciun"B 
distress.  .   ^^ 

It  appears  from  the  statements  gi^en  J°  ""Lj 
account  of  the  coUon  manufacture  for '  J*JV^ 
the  total  quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  *^^L^ 
during  that  year  amounted  to  4^7,0^^  ^^ 
and  that  spun  in  Scotland  to  «7,7S7,tw»rjJ 
Now,  taking  the  entire  value  of  the  «^"^. 
at  35,00O,O0Of.,  and  supposing  it  «>  be  WJ^ 
tloned  in  both  countries  to  the  qtt«""j?LSoOOt 
spun  in  each,  that  would  give  about  »»*J*^^ 
for  the  value  of  the  portion  belonging  »  ?J*% 
hmd.  We  believe,  h6wever,  that  ^^_y^*^J\ 
yam  spun  in  Scot'and  is  undenated  ^^^^ 
half  in  this  sUtement,  and  that  ^^^^^Ja^osJ 
cotton  goods  annually  produced  in  Scotuw 
be  esUmatcd  at  about  5,000,000^  ^  IW  ^ 
portion  of  the  Scotch  manufactured  aruciei 
sist  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  muslins  tno  ^^ 
superior  and  cosUy  fabrics,  which  ^rg^ 
aggregate  value  exceed  what  might  be  i» 


I  ih«  nxDpumtiTc  i 

HBpand  with  Um  *ocdleD  nunu/tclura  of 
:liDil,  thu  of   Scotland  li   incoDfUtrabl*. 

ineli,  blanket*,  ituoli,  pUldi,  HocklDn  aod 
""K  J»fn.  t»rt»ni,  c«rpeU,  draggiti,  fit  »f» 
uced  lo  a  niniidenibU  eitenL  *t  G«ll»bl«U, 
lej,  Hawick.  Jtdburgh,  and  AbndccD. 
tofthe  flnirdMcrlptlontof  elathar*  made 
.b«rd«D  and  in  lu  Tldoitj,  and  lom*  of  it* 


a 


iihiog  cvpn  nanunicliin.  'Hw  pown^ 
1  hniag  fafiharto  boan  but  Uttla  adepwd  In 
■voolJaa  manubclura,  tlia  weavcra  amploycd 
bii  dcpamnant  g«t  good  wag**,  wv  well 
led  and  lodged,  and  la  all  reapecU  ckblbit  a 
ked  cDDiraM  with  lb*  hand-luom  wtann 
iged  In  Ut  couon  matmbclun. 
i»  llacn  uinubctun  of  ScoUand  la  otit 
idarabi*  ralua  and  Importance  :  Dundee  . 
hlcT  xat;  and  the  iiaiemenu  pnTloiulj 
n(iHait.  DuMDR, Vol.  I.)>bow thultaln- 
ie  ainee  1811  bnbeao  quite  eitraonUnan. 
iburght,  aheetlnr.  coUon  bagirlng,  ■ail- 
I,  dowtai,  and  other  coana  goodi,  an  tbc 
lee  priaclpill;  meda  in  Dundee  and  in 
Lcildip,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Hontioa*,  Abar- 
.  and  other  Mala  of  the  nuDuracture  Id  tba 
r  SemUnd.  The  finer  dcacrlpdoni  of  linen 
'  I.  dlipen,  abitilog.  Ac.,  (re 


ilond  Id  thh  dapart- 

«bcen  iDirodnrtd  r  ~ 
ia  nippoMd  to  b 


t.  onij  MZB  haTing  been  Inirodnrtd  li 
iSO.     At  pnaent  It  ia  nippoMd  to  eoipl 
t  17,000  MDd-loonia  lo  aummer,  and  fn 
10  lo  S3;000  In  winter.     The  linen  weati 


inal  Paulej  (which  ue,afUJ, 

ra  ftn-  a  [■notheiHa  ptrkid  the  mtM  eitenftlve 
Ion  ;  but  they  are  uov  1^  lurpuicd  bf  thoe* 
rte,  DaadTTto.  MmUaod,  Ouoa.  fte..  la  Scgt- 
>T  nUDT  In  Bnflnd.  A  (pod  deil  ot  ScMcJl 
r.  ronprithw  anchon.  bolu,ai1ai,  aiUl  ud 
ilftf .,  h  exported  ts  the  celgnlae  aad  fer*l(ii 
Tbe  Beminctoc*  tt  nacblnerj  la  am  lApor- 


e  I^Tourlte  berence  of  tbe  peofilB  oC^nlliDd  bu, 
leofthniid  perind.  bent  vtaiikn.  a  ipirU  inerilli 

dullai  with  ■Ueh  Ibb  iplrfl  hat  occailoDallr  baeo 

eiuol  1  but  ihiee  l(H  and  IRW,  wheo  the  <lut<n 
reducnl  ftao  Be.  IM.  to  t>.  IM.  and  a>.  W.  per  lia. 
gallon,  elendeiriiw  dtotUUtloa  and  nniiKUoc  hue 
:au|iantlT«ly  lara.    WtiotaMn  id 

lilt  o(  tbe  quantttlee  of  Brttbh  SplrKa  iBtneil 
lli>°«ue,  ud  the  ABUHBt  at  Dal;  In  each  Vav 
fl  tnit.    (Baa  tap  of  next  cobonn,] 

latlaa  lU 

id^badln 

rVH^onTr  of  wtii.~^~tbe  wi^^e  burden  a!  I.TU 
and  IHbarka.  DurlDt  the  rdgn  of  Charlea  ll.IlM 
of  the  oountrv.  etpeclaUr  that  with  Holland  and 
ounlria  rouud  the  Hallkc,  began  to  Incnnie.     It 

I.'whea  Uie  crude  lo  tlia  Amerleu  and  W,  IndkaD 


SCOTLAND. 


WBiiH  to  *«t.lSM. -»  Mie  (i(  iner™..  wboHj- ai 
mpM  la  ellliar  crt  ttaa  otlwr  dlrtitau  of  Uw  Un 


Scoub  b*ak> ;  ud  Ibaj  ban.  bs  dsatal,  cauriboM  ■>- 
twUlT  lo  tamird  tba  iBpramiHal  of  tha  cowut  W 
Uh  hclUikn  tlM7  hin  aflMal  lo  InduMrlou  »d  d«- 

"""""'"'"""""SSs-jg 


»=ii.S?5^*S*S.  T^aLS-^  £Li 


Ctom^.— Tbecnrriuf  of  SvMlud  bu,  fen  la«ch- 
ODtd  period.  priDdpdiT  cmuiiJcd  of  tho  notat  ut  tla 
dUfWot  buklPi  ccufuitei.  TImh,  Kn  Um  bom  pan, 
Ab  AaouBl  o(  lb*  fcotcfc  B«Bkt  napowmul  to  luoa  Nc*eh  ipedWni  Iho  ) 


^^bdlan  It  mar  ba  ■graBmad.  tbafcblaTir 
iM  b»>  nUud.    T^auolM  af 


(S££ 

.SS^ 

Sa 

r^ 

J^as. 

-- 

.ESS. 
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1    Si 

li  i 

fe 

TVnl 

in 

I4,(M 

l>.t01J« 

*,M^ 

liiff  gnMrallr.  ko  Iba  moat  ' 

to  tha  bait  ra«d«  la  Baglaadt  madman  aot,  ladaad,  nr- 
natad  b^  anj  In  BuTopa.    Tbmf  an  laid  down  or  '"^^ 
Boat  anroiad  ariaiMaa  t  and,  sotnttbUHidfaif  Iba 
■ad  BaUm  al  A*  bhbIit.  It  k  bat  •aMom  Ibat  h 
In  a  oarrUca  mu  doi  ba  difvs  ahnt  at  a  ■aart 

m  mnainoit  ararrwliara  ba  obtaioad 

.^_  Hirtiaij  dliirlct 

Tar^BAtt  aod  Iba  piAUc  noD«r  bu  vcrj  rani; 

"jsK^-aa  I.  i."— -". ".-. 

an  atent  which,  emidartnt  iba  niRsd  aaiura  a 

eoniiTicaobltaardljban  banantldpatad.    That 

DO  fewar  thn  >  llaaa  of  lallw^  fkvip  Bnaland  lo  Scot- 
land) Tii.tbaB.  ll(nl»N*«taitla,Bmildi,aDdI>un. 
bar  I  Iba  caaDal  or  CiMonlan  Haa,  bf  CariUla.  Bala- 
ladwa,  and  Lanark  i  and  Ibo  W.  line  br  Cartlila.  Dub- 
^...  J_ ^  „.. ..     gj[^^J^(.  — ^  ^... 


!•  wSita' 


ladlem  and  fbllanlai,  It  now  partonBodwIIb  II 

The  dtOcnldn  that  hara  baan  onrcorae. 
aKpaniaa  tbat  bafa  b««k  hteurred  jwrnatlri 

bean  qolla  aitovlablflf .  And  1L  ma;  bo  doubts 
laklnft  Kir  tba  oHalDal  (UbiarlbBn.  But  0 
•Ma  to  prodlcata  t£«  drngn*  to  wUcb  Ibar  » 


br  tl  thai  called  (ba  Oraat  Canal,  unlUni  tb*  Fit 
Potlh  and  Clfde,  and,  coMegaeotlf .  iDmlof  k 


rldnlEr  of  GlawD'. 


i'SfS 


Duiidaa,fai  (ha 


iQTlI  waa  bFEUD  In  thsa,  bul  wai  not  dnalt.  Dompbud 
111  1790.     II  baa  baan  ai  prodlable  Co  tbe  abantuldwi 
1  It  If  adrantanoiu  to  tbe  pubUc 
Tbt  Union  Canal  Jolna  tba  Forth  and  Ctt^  ChbI. 


1  clan  in  Scotland  or.  ■arbapa,  la 
aledonlan  Canal,  ft  ui^iebaa  aote 
irouah  tba  nairo  of  tba  Hlahl^^ 
m  t£a  BaanU  Frith  OB  tfaal.  coax 


W.    Itfi< 


iKfTlgaw 


abli  lieu  or  deprpHlon  lbnu|b  which  It  la  carried,  tti 
totalleoitta, Includlai  tb* lakaa. U HI B. I  bMlhaHll. 
Odal  or  oicaralad  part  la  onlr  111  b.  At  Iba  (^^ril 
It  U  OBlj  BU  It.  abora  Um  larrfof  ila  W.  Oam. 

n  la  Bouh  conimelad  Daaa  aTarriraud  aea^  bilaa 
■atendad  to  e>  •>  a.  dMis  Mit.  wlda  B  bottM,  anSl3 
It  atb^i  th*leikaara«)tt.daap,lntatau(li,Hd 
«  In  bnndthi  and  had  It  baaa  wboUiraantadB  wa 
orl«lBallj  Inlnidad,  frkataa  of  n  nH.  and  BarthM- 
>blpaori.cnoiaH-  burdao,  nltbt  ban  paaaid  lbn«b 
It.  11  war  opened  hi  Ittt.  bain*  auculad  mtlrely  al  the 
vipfflik*  ot  gorareBHDt,  tram  lb*  daalfiia  and  vadar  Iba 
aupvlnlaDdBDDa  of  Thooai  Teltod,  Bh.  Tba  awUf* 
<«t  haiaicndadamllllDSatorHni.  Tbara  OB.  how- 
nar.  be  BO  dooH  that  It  wat  pcciictad  wkboM  daa  aga- 
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ikkntta,  «4  Migr  bt  r«tu<d«d  M  tiXNit  Um  l6Mt  advan- 
UfMui  pobUc  vorii  tbit  bM  be«n  andertakea  for  a 
lengtiMiMd  period.    Dartnf  the  je»r  I06-37.  th«  total 
rernme  of  necanri,  arltinf  ttom  totroage  daea  and  all 
9tim  moaicw,  atonntad  to  ooly  ^JKSL,  while  Iha  or- 
diurr  rap«MUtare  durinf  the  sama  yaar  araouulad  to 
1^/. ;  and  k  has  tocreaaad  little,  if  any  thing,  In  the 
lotariB.  But  tbia  Is  not  all.    Owing  to  a  wish  to  lessen 
ttie  eipcDu,  and  to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  caual, 
psrti  of  it  were  not  excavated  to  nearly  their  proper 
omdi,  white  othen  were  execoted  In  a  bnrrled  and  In- 
lumdeot  auaiter.    Henee  the  canal  does  not  really  ad- 
nit  reiMli  of  shore  950  or  800  tons*  burden ;  and,  but 
for  tlie  eaiploTinent  of  steam  togs  on  the  lakes,  which 
*«ra  not  beard  of  when  the  work  was  undertahon.  Teasels 
niglit  luve  l)een  6  weeks  in  making  their  passage  fkxHn 
aoa  to  MS.   And  even  with  the  assistance  of  tugs  it  to 
bat  Uttle  remrted  to.    Under  these  circumstances,  and 
coMiderlng  the  risk  of  its  teeaktng  through  its  banks 
snd  orerflowint  parts  of  the  adtaeent  countrr,  we  need 
not  be  Mirprised  to  ind  that  It  baa  been  gravedy  debated 
whether  it  would  inyt  be  better  entirely  to  fill  op  and 
absodooths  canal  1 

Tie  eonttihUion  of  Sootland  has  be«Dy  from 
Ibe  ctrliest  timet,  what  is  called  a  limited  mo- 
Dsrcby.     Origioally  the  parliament,  or  great 
council  of  the  nation,  consiited  of  the  king,  the 
baroni,  and  the  principal  ecclesiastics.     Bur- 
gesses, or  representatives  for  the  towni,  were 
admitted  into  the  Scotch  parliament  by  Kobert 
Bruce,  in  1326;  and  in  1427  the  lesser  havons 
or  frecholdCTS  in  the  different  counties,  were 
authorised  to  send  representatives ;  but  so  little 
WM  this  privilege  valued,  that  it  was  hardly 
exercised  for  100  years,  or  till  the  reign   of 
James  VI.,  when  the  freeholders  were  com- 
pelled to  send  representatives. 

Scotland,  however^  derived  little  or  do  bencflt 
from  her  parliament.     l*he  nobility,  or  greater 
barons,  and  clergy  sat  and  voted  in  the  same 
cliamber  with  the  representatives  of  the  lesser 
barons  and  of  the  towns ;  so  that,  even  if  the 
latter  had  been  more  powerful  and  independent 
than  they  were,  they  could  have  made  do  eflbc- 
tual  opposition  to  any  measure  patronised  by  the 
nobles  and  clergy.     In  point  of  fact,  however, 
the  representatives  of  the  counties  were  mere 
nominees  of  the  great  lords ;   and  the  towns 
having  neither  w^th,  population  nor  import- 
ance, their  representatives  were  necessarily  as 
Impotent  as  themselves.   The  nobility  and  clergy 
were,  in  truth,  for  a  lengthened  period,  every- 
thing and  the  people  nothing. 

JCven  had  it  been,  in  ouer  respects,  better 
constituted,  the  Institution  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  would  have  rendered  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  good  for  nothing  as  a  check  on  the 
sovereign.  This  was  a  committee,  consiiting  of  a 
few  members,  cliosen  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  crown,  to  which  all  matters  to  be  brought 
before  Mrliament  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
referred ;  and  which  had  power  to  reject  such  as 
It  diaapproved  of,  and  to  modify  and  alter  the 
others  in  mny  way  it  thought  proper.  This 
xnmnittee  had,  therefore,  a  negstive  before  de- 
late ;  and  the  whole  duty  of  parliament  was 
on  fined  to  meeting  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  end 
•f  the  aeaaion,  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the 
.torda  of  the  Articles  I  With  such  an  instrument 
t  their  command,  we  need  not  wonder  at  thenre- 
ondenaing  infiuence  possessed  by  the  sovereurns 
I  the  Scotch  parliaments ;  and  bad  their  ability 
»  cany  laws  into  eflbct  been,  in  any  reroect, 
(ual  to  the  facility  with  which  they  coulcl  get 
em  paaaed,  the  Idngi  of  Scotland  would  have 
•en  the  nooat,  instead  of  the  least,  powerful  of 
aropemn  princes. 

Xhe  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles 
la  auppressed  at  the  Revolution ;  but  owing  to 
i  defects  in  the  mode  of  choosing  represent- 
vee,   tbe   constitution  of  pariiament  was  but 


little  Improved  by  its  suppression;  and  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Act,  in  tSSS, 
Scotland  had  the  shadow  merely,  without  the 
substance  —  the  disadvantages  without  any  of 
the  advantages^of  a  representative  govemosent. 
Happily,  however,  its  representative  system  is 
now  placed  nearly  on  the  same  footing  aa  that 
of  England,  (i'or  further  details,  tee  Vol.  I. 
p.  467.  and  p.  777. ) 

According  to  the  Articles  of  Union  in  1707f 
the  peerage  of  Scotland  is  represented  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  10 
peers,  dKMen  by  the  whole  body  of  £otch  peers 
at  the  commencement  of  each  parliament :  it  was 
then  also  arranged  that  the  cos.  of  Scotland 
should  be  represented  in  the  H.  of  C.  by  30^ 
and  the  bors.  by  15  mems.  This  arrangement 
was  continued  till  1832,  wlien  the  borough  re- 
presentation received  an  addition  of  8  mems.9 
the  mems.  for  the  cos.  continuiiu;  as  before. 

CaurU  o/Lmw,  —  The  Court  of  Session,  which 
was  consututed  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament in  1537,  is  the  highest  civil  court  of 
Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  in  all  civU  ques- 
tions of  whatever  nature.  It  was  Intended 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  previously  existing 
courts,  and  more  especially  of  a  judicial  com- 
mittee of  parliament  called  the  ''lords  of  ses- 
sion,** whence  the  name  of  the  court  and  the 
titles  of  the  judges.  Originally  it  consisted 
of  7  laymen  ana  8  churchmen.  Including  the 
president  In  1640,  however,  an  act  was 
passed,  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  church- 
men fVom  the  court;  and,  though  rep^ded  In 
1661,  the  principle  laid  down  in  it  has  ever  since 
been  acted  upon.  Other  important  improve- 
ments were  introduced  at  diflRerent  periods,  par- 
ticularlr  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  court  to  parliament  was,  for  the 
first  time,  recognised.  At  the  Union  power  was 
given  to  all  individuals  who  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  judsments  of  the  Court  of 
Session  to  appeal  to  the  H.  of  Lords ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  that,  at  this  moment,  and  for  a 
lengthened  period,  tiie  principal  iudicial  buriness 
of  Uie  H.  of  Liords  has  consisted  in  hearing  and 
deciding  Scotch  appeals.  Originally,  and  down 
to  1808,  the  whole  15  judges  sat  together  in  ose 
court;  but  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  di- 
viding the  court  Into  two  chambers,  the  lord 
president  presiding  In  the  first  division  of  7 
Judges,  and  the  loid  justice-clerk  In  the  secondJ, 
of  6;  the  2  remaining  judges  trying  cases  in  the 
first  instance,  or,  as  It  is  technioUly  termed,  sit~ 
ting  as  lords-ordinaiT .  Since  then  the  number  of 
ju<wcs  has  been  reduced  to  IS;  4  belonging  to 
each  of  the  divisions,  and  5  acting  as  loros-iwdi- 

n,  or  sitting  as  single  judges.  The  judges  were 
rst  chosen  by  tne  Sccich  parliament;  but 
since  1554  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  crown. 
H^  are  indiiibrently  styled  lords  of  session^ 
or  senators  of  the  Colleee  of  Justice,  which  last 
embraces  the  whole  bcMy  of  barristers  (advo- 
cates), and  attorneys  or  solicitors  who  practise 
before  the  court.  They  must  be  25  years  of 
age;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  union,  no  person  can 
be  named  to  the  office  unless  he  have  served  as 
an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of  session  for  five 
years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the  signet  for  ten.  Tha 
salaries  of  the  ordinary  judges  have  been  raised 
to  3,000^  a  Tear  each ;  those  of  the  lord  justice- 
clerk,  and  lord  president,  beings  respectivdy, 
4,000^  and  4,5002. 

At  Its  outset  the  court  of  session  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  standing  or  perpetual  jury  for  the 
trial  of  cases ;  the  introduction  of  petty  juries 
into  the  trial  of  civil  cases  in  Scotland  oeing 
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only  of  very  recent  date,  as  well  as  of  limited 
application.  It  was,  in  fact,  unlcnown  till  1815, 
when  a  special  or  jary  court  was  instituted,  for 
the  trial  of  cases  involving  questions  as  to  the 
value  of  property,  the  amount  of  damages,  or 

Account  of  the  Csoiet  brought  before  the  Outer  and  Inner  Divisions  of  the  Court  of  SeidOD,  and  of  th« 

Judgments  on  the  isme  hi  each  Year  from  1834  to  1849,  both  Inclusive. 


the  determination  of  some  fact  But  in  US) 
this  court  was  luppressed ;  and  the  court  of  m- 
sion  now  avails  itself  of  the  assistance  of  petty 
juries  in  the  trial  of  the  above  description  « 


Vmt. 

Outer  HoM*. 

I^B-i. 

N«wCaiia». 

Abtanoc 

PfnaUndirmniu 
InUUfAMd 

CBUMk 

NoCM.   ^ 

Inddcntal  and 

Bomman 
AppUortlMM. 

FhMlJadr 

JtijCmm. 

1834 
1835 
1836 

ISi 

1859 
1840 
1841 
1849 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1S47 
1848 
1849 

1,851 
1,818 
1,770 
1,555 
1^86 
1,358 
1,498 
1,561 
1,613 
1,596 
1,457 
1,399 
1,885 
1.400 
1,665 
IJBW 

499 

554 
546 
564 
509 
663 
545 
578 
598 
541 
476 
443 
483 
410 
557 
586 

734 
649 
710 
600 

507 
699 
618 
639 
739 
739 
800 
681 
615 
709 
648 
681 

386 

434 
456 
856 

397 
355 
867 
999 

490 
319 
989 
993 
969 
381 
867 
386 

9.106 

IfiLS 

1J34 

1,435 

1.194 

1.158 

1,071 

930 

963 

975 

949 

967 

946 

976 

969 

1.195 

844 
SS5 

839 
S39 
997 
988 
998 
968 

Si 

XlS 
941 
991 
967 
941 
993 

H 
40 
43 
31 

37 
33 

43 
35 

31 
33 

41 
40 
31 

31 
fl 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  was  remodelled, 
and  placM  nearly  on  its  present  footing,  in 
1672.  It  consists  of  five  judges  of  the  court  of 
session,  specially  commissioned  by  the  sovereign, 
together  with  the  justice-general  and  justice- 
clerk  ;  the  former,  or  in  his  absence,  the  latter, 
being  president.  In  1896,  the  office  of  lord 
justice-general  was  conjoined  with  that  of  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  extends  to  all  criminal  cases, 
except  those  of  hi^h  treason,  which  are  tried  by 
a  special  commission,  in  the  Enslish  form,  on 
the  finding  of  a  grand  jury,  which  is  not  used 
in  other  cases  in  Scotland.  The  judgments  of 
the  court  of  justiciar  are  final,  no  appeal  lying 
from  them  to  the  H.  of  Lords.  Circuit  or 
assize  courts  are  held  twice  a  year,  by  the  judges 
of  this  court,  in  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland, 
two  judges  usually  going  on  each  circuit ;  and 
an  additional  circuit-court  is  held  at  Glasgow 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  circuit- 
courts  hate  power  to  decide  in  appeals  from  in- 
ferior courts,  where  the  subject  m  dispute  does 
not  exceed  251.  Cases  brought  before  the  jus- 
ticiary court  are  tried  by  petty  juries  of  15 
Eersons,  who  decide  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  not 
eing  compelled,  as  in  England,  to  give  unani- 
mous verdicts.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say, 
that,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  this  was,  in 
as  far  as  respects  political  cases,  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  worthless  tribunals  in  Eu- 
rope. Owing,  as  has  been  previously  stated 
(see  Vol.  I.  469. ),  to  the  mode  in  which  juries 
were  selected,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of 
tlie  lord  advocate,  or  public  pit>secutor,  to  get  a 
jury  appointed  favourable  to  his  own  views; 
and  the  judges,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  looking  to  it,  most  probably,  for 
farther  advancement  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  obsequious 
tools.  Hence,  in  Scotland,  to  be  prosecuted  for 
a  political  offence  was,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
nearly  equivalent  to  being  condemned.  Luckily, 
however,  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed.  Juries  in  Sa>tland  are 
now  fairly  selected ;  the  accused  has  the  same 
right  of  peremptory  challen^  as  in  England ; 
so  that,  hoNrever  disposed,  the  judges  can  no  lon- 
ger dictate  verdicts.  The  old  court  of  exchequer, 
irommission  of  teinds,  admiralty  and  consistory 
courts,  are  now  merged  in  the  court  of  session. 

The  inferior  courts  of  law  are  those  of  the 
boroughs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  shoriflk. 


Account  of  the  Number  of  Pertoos  committed  for  TrH 
tried,  Ac,  hi  Scotland  during  each  of  the  7  imt* 
ending  with  1849. 


y«w. 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1840 

Oommlltod  ftr 
TfW.orBitUad. 

Tkied. 

OoMVlCtM. 

Ootlavad. 

CaaifcMi 
EaSSX 

MalM. 

Fam. 

9.737 
9.617 
9.515 
9.901 
8,590 
8,490 
8.99S 

878 
9M 
1,019 
1,168 
1,915 
1.419 
1,199 

9.937 
3,098 
9.973 
8.409 
3.S8I 
8,975 
3,543 

9,696 
9.749 
9.710 
9.989 
8^ 

3/r80 

7W 

m 

UM4 

The  first  are  called  «  bailie  **  courts,  from  lieiQt 
presided  over  by  a  bailie  or  alderman,  with,  is 
some  cases,  the  assistance  of  a  legal  sssesiof* 
Their  civil  jurisdiction  vHthin  the  borough  d^ 
pends  on  circumstances,  being  somettoes  netrv 
e(^uivalent  to  that  of  sherifb  in  cos.;  but  tbcir 
cnminal  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  pettj  nott 
and  common  police  oftnces.  The  jusuces  or 
peace  decide  without  appeal  In  actions  wberetbe 
demand  does  not  exceed  5^  besides  costi.  TMy 
commit  criminals  and  bold  petty  ^essioos,  si 
which  two  are  a  quorum,  and  quarter  ••*|*J|J' 
but  have  in  no  instance  the  power  of  trsaspo'v 
ation.  ^ 

The  sheriff  courts  are  very  »"y<>'**^F5 
transact  most  part  of  the  county  busine*  f^T 
CO.  has  a  principal  sheriff,  caUedasheriff-d<J»2 
At>m  his  being  deputed  or  appointed  dj/^ 
crown;  who.  In  addition  to  duties  wroiitf^lfT 
devolving  upon  English  sheriflk,  has  •^'*j 
tensive  civil  jurisdiction.  He  h«l^^^ 
wtant  ant  culpam,  his  salary  varying  "™5  «ofr 
to  soot  a  year,  according  to  the  wWyt^HA 
rousness  of  his  duties.  In  the  cos.  of  5^"'*^ 
and  Lanark,  the  residence  of  the  ■heriff-deimK 
enforced ;  but  in  the  othercos.  he  is  rarely  w"**^ 
his  presence  not  being  necessary,  except  on  jp 
ticular  occasions.  Sieriff-deputes  are,  in  r^ 
usually  practising  lawyers  in  EdinbuTgh,  •"*  ^ 
ordinary  business  of  the  ca  is  devolved  •". 
sheriffsubstitutes,  or  depuUes  of  the  P^io^ 
who  are  always  resident  In  extensive  J*  '^ 
are  usually  several  iheriff-substitutes.  *J|V \jl 
useful  class  of  judges  must  be  chosen  fro™  ^ 
vocates,  writers  to  the  signet,  'olidion^^^ 
supreme  courts,  or  solicitors  of  three  jetn  ^*\^ 
ing  before  a  sheriff  court;  and,  thoWj^ 
nated  by  the  sheriff-depute,  they  c«Dy^^7  j^H 
placed  without  the  concurrence  ^rj^»h^ 
president  and  lord  justke-clerk.  Atpr^^ 
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iiift,  which  were  railed  In  IMO,  varj  from 
U,  to  550/  a  jet,  cxcluaive  of  feca.  The  ibarii!^ 
bia  aabatilut**  bolda  ammll-dcbi  courta  for 

dedsioo  of  quetUona  of  dabt  and  coata  to 

amount  ofSL  6t.  8d.,  in  which  the  pUadinga 

all  twa  voce,  the  ezpenae  aroall,  not  exceed- 

;  2f .  6d  or  8s,,  iwd  the  judgment  finaL     In 

ordinary  courta,  however,  the  authority  of 
ich  eitend  to  all  peraooal  actiona  without  Umit 
amount,  the  pleadioga  are  moatly  in  writing, 
itil  acomperatiTcly  late  period  the  sheriff  eier- 
ed  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  extending  in  some 
es  to  capital  puniahment;  but  his  powers,  in 
I  respect,  are  now  greatly  abrid^^.  He  s'ill 
^aiotkally  tries  criminal  caaes  with  a  jury,  but 
t  sentence  may  be  appealed  from  to  the  court 
juaticiary.  No  sentence,  except  for  petty  of- 
ices,  involTing  fine,  impriionment,  or,  at  moat, 
lishment  from  the  county  or  borough,  c«n  be 
mounced  by  any  legal  authority  in  Scotland 
ibout  a  jury;  nor  can  any  person  be  now  im- 
soned  for  any  debt  under  8l6$.Sd. 
HeHgious  EUabtiskmentt.  —  The  Roman  C*- 
>lic  religion,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope, 
re  aboluhcd  in  Scuciand  in  1560;  a  con- 
sion  of  faith,  on  Calvinistic  principles,  drawn 
by  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  was  then  alao 
reed  to,  and  the  Protesunt  religion  was  eata- 
shed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Knot, 
ring  studied  under  Calvin  at  Genera,  intio- 
ced  the  Genevese  or  Prvsbyterian  form  of 
jreh  goremment;  but,  though  organiaed,  it 
I  not  receive  the  aanction  or  the  legislature 

159S.  After  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to 
)  throne  of  England,  he  endeavoured,  not- 
tbstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
it  bolk  of  the  nation,  to  re-establish  episco- 
cy;  and  a  struggle  was  carried  on  between 
i  abettors  of  cpiKopacy  and  presbytery,  who 
emately  prevailed,  according  as  the  court  or 
pular. party  happened  to  have  the  aacendancr, 
f  the  Revolution,  when  presbytery  waa  deflnU 
ely  established. 

Some,  however,  of  the  parishes  are  collegiate, 
have  two  clergymen;  and  latterly  some  of  the 
tre  extensive  parishes  have  been  divided,  and 
istant,  or  quoad  sacra  ministers  have  been  ap- 
inted  to  them,  lliese  are  odled  ^uoad  sacra 
quoad  spirUualia  ministers  because  they  are 
t  entitled  to  participate  in  the  civil  cndow- 
;nu  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  are  wholly 
^ported  by  a  sum  granted  annually  by  the 
rereign.  These  quoad  sacra  clersymen  were 
mittra,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
33,  members  of  presbyteries,  and  other  church 
jrts.  But  this  act  has  since  been  found  to  be 
>gal  by  a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lorda. 
^t  present,  and  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
ri2),  the  ptivilege  of  appointing  clergymen  to 
rithes  haa  been  vested  in  the  crown  or  in  pri- 
«  patrons,  with  the  proviso  that  they  must  be  se- 
ted  from  among  those  who  have  gone  through 
( course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  church,  and 
*n  examined  and  licensed  as  preachers  by  a 
isbytery.  The  right  of  patronace  haa  long, 
nrever,  been  exceedingly  unpopular.  Its  en- 
cement,  in  despite  of  public  opinion,  occa^ 
ned  the  great  secession  from  the  church  in 
11 ;  and  latterly  it  has  become  more  unpopular 
in  ever.  l*he  ueneral  Assembly,  by  a  measure, 
led  the  veto  act,  passed  in  1834,  gave  the  con- 
;gationa  belonging  to  para,  a  right  to  reject  a 
.'sentee,  if  he  were  not  acceptable  to  them : 
t  (unfortunately,  as  we  think,)  it  was  decided 
)t  by  the  court  of  session  and  subsequently  by 
^  11.  of  Lords  (3  May,  1839)  that  the  General 
isembly  had  no  power  to  pass  the  veto  act,  and 


that  all  proccedingt  under  it  were  null  and  void. 
This  decision  waa  not,  however,  submitted  to  by 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  by  whom  it  was 
regarded  aa  a  usurpation  upon  their  rights ;  and 
no  legislative  measure  having  been  proposed 
calculated  to  allay  the  public  irriution,  or  to 
mitigate  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage, the  leaders  of  the  dominant  p^y  in  the 
Assembly  determined  to  secede  from  the  church. 
Accordinghr  on  the  first  day  (18  May)  of  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1843,  the 
ministers  and  elders,  members  of  that  body, 
opposed  to  the  right  of  Mtronage  and  in  favour 
of  the  veto,  gave  in  a  Protest,  stating,  among 
other  things,  that  **  The  courts  of  the  church  aa 
now  established,  and  members  thereof,  are  liable 
to  be  coerced  by  the  civil  courts  in  the  exercise 
of  their  spiritual  functiona;  and  in  particular  in 
their  admission  to  the  office  of  the  holv  ministiy, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  sa^d 
that  they  are  aubject  to  be  compelled  to  intrude 
ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations  in  op- 
position to  the  fundsmental  principles  of  the 
church  and  their  views  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  the  liberties  of  Christ*a  people :  **  And 
this  protest  having  been  read,  the  nroteatera  witb> 
drew  to  a  separate  place  of  meetinfp,  and  consti- 
tuted themselves,  and  such  as  might  afterwarda 
adhere  to  them,  into  a  body  to  be  denominated 
the  FaxB  Chubch  or  ScoTLAiin.  The  Protest 
was  aigned  by  185  miniatera  and  77  eldera.  But 
within  a  few  weeks,  no  fewer  than  470  clergy, 
men  seceded  from  the  establishment,  and  joined 
the  Free  Church.  Of  these,  873  were  parish 
clergymen,  beins  nearly  a  third  part  of  the 
total  number  or  those  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment. The  rest  were  ^uood  sacra  ministers. 
And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Its  wisdom, 
this  proceeding  sets  in  a  striking  light  the  sin- 
cerity and  teal  by  which  the  seceders  were  ani- 
mated. The  voluntary  abandonment  by  so 
many  individuals  of  their  homes  and  incomes, 
rather  than  hold  them  b^  compromising  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle^ 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  Scottish  church 
and  character. 

As  miffht  be  expected,  the  Free  Church  em- 
bracea  a  large  body  of  lav  adherenta.  In  Mar, 
1845»  no  fewer  than  570  cburchea  had  been  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  members ;  70  more 
were,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of  being 
built ;  and  others  were  projected.  It  had  then, 
also,  613  ordained  clergymen,  and  197  congre- 
gations without  ministers.  Very  conflicting  es- 
Umatea  have  been  formed  of  the  total  numbers  of 
those  within  the  pale  of  the  Free  Church ;  these 
being  exaggerated  by  its  friends,  and  underrated  by 
its  opponents.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  may 
perhaps  be  safely  estimated  at  about  600,00a 

Nothini^,  perhaps,  has  been  so  extraordinary, 
in  connexion  with  the  hiitorr  of  thia  accession, 
as  the  seal  and  liberality  displaced  by  the  public 
in  subscribing  funds  for  the  building  of  churches 
and  the  support  of  the  clergy.  These  amounted, 
in  May,  1845,  to  no  less  than  776,453/.,  of  which 
not  10  per  cent,  was  unpaid.  Laige  additional 
subscriptions  have  since  been  received.  During 
the  year  ended  .<KXh  March,  1850,  the  sum  of 
306,688^.  OS.  lid,  was  received  br  the  Free 
Church  for  iu  various  object*.  A  handsome 
college  in  connexion  with  the  Free  Church  haa 
been  opened  in  F^nburgh :  and  houses  (manses) 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  clergymen  have 
been  built  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

But  while  there  is  much  to  applnud  in  this 
displav  of  seal  and  liberality,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  the  late  secession   as  fraught  with 
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many  iocoovenieBcts,  And  regrM  Uut  measures 
were  not  taken  to  prevent  it»  ocenrrence.  We 
said  in  the  fonner  eoitioa  of  this  work»  '*  It  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  this  question  were  latisfao- 
torily  disposed  of.  No  doobc  tliere  are  nuoDerous 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but  thej  are  far  from 
being  insupenbie;  and  we  are  clear  that  either 
the  privilege  of  selecting  their  dergyraen  should 
be  given  to  parishes,  or  that  they  should  be 
authorised  peremptorily  to  reiect  any  presentee 
not  acceptable  to  them.  The  latter,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  least  exceptionable  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  Question ;  and  it  might  at  once  be 
effected  by  giving  the  veto  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  force  of  law.  lliis  privilege  is»  in 
fact,  of  the  very  essence  of  presbvtery.  it  is 
entirely  a  popular  institution ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  those  who  are  conscientiously  at- 
tached to  it  should  ever  approve  a  system  of 
absolute  patronage.  That  control  over  the 
election  or  clergymen,  for  which  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland  are  now  con- 
tending,  is  not  only  right  and  jproper  in  itself, 
but  is  In  keeping  with  the  other  institutions  of 
the  countrv.  Ail  magistrates  of  borou|^ 
members  of  parliament,  and  other  functionaries, 
are  now  cluMen  by  popular  election;  and  we 
have  vet  to  learn  why  a  different  practice  should 
be  followed  in  the  case  of  clergymen ;  and  that 
they,  whether  acceptable  or  not,  should  be 
thrust  upon  the  public.  Such  a  system  is  sure, 
in  the  end,  to  destrov  itself.  To  keep  it  up  can 
serve  no  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  lessen  the  utility 
of  the  church,  to  occssion  agitation,  and  to  add 
to  the  number  of  dissenters.^ 

What  has  since  occurred  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  these  statements.  Had  the 
veto  act  been  passed  into  a  law,  the  disruption 
of  the  church  would  not  have  occurred ;  and  we 
believe  we  may,  aiso^  safely  affirm  that  the  veto 
would  not  have  been  exercised  in  one  case  out  of 
twenty.  Patrons  would  have  seen  the'  wisdom 
of  deferring  ^ss  many  of  them  do  at  present)  to 
the  wishes  or  congregations,.and  the  veto  would 
rarely  have  been  heard  of.  Now,  however,  the 
established  church  is  no  longer  the  church  of  a 
decided  mi^rtty  of  the  people ;  and  has  ceased 
to  enjov  much  of  the  reelect  and  influence  that 
formerly  belonged  to  iL  Religious  animosities 
and  fanaticism  have  also  been  widely  diffbsed ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  good  cause  to 
regret  ihe  not  giving  a  legal  effKt  to  the  veto 
act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  presbytery  consists  of  the  clergymen  of  an 
todeonite  number  of  contiguous  pannes,  and  of 
an  elder  from  each  kirk  session.  It  has  cogni- 
sance of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  iu  li- 
mits, examines,  licences,  or  rijects  pveachers  or 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  seviews  the  decisions 
of  kirk  sessions,  &c.  Originally  presbyteries  met 
every  week,  but  now,  in  general,  only  once  a 
month.  Appeal  may  be  made  from  their  deci- 
sions to  the  synods. 

A  synod  consists  of  the  clergymen  of  as  inde- 
finite number  of  contiguous  presbjrteries,  with 
an  elder  from  each  of  the  difBarent  kirk  sessions. 
This  court,  which  usually  meets  twice  a  year, 
reviews  the  decisions  of  presbyteries ;  but  iU 
own  decisions  may  be  reviewed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
the  kingdom.    We  subjoin 

A  Statsment,  exhlUUog  an  Account  of  the  Nombw  of 
Sjmods,  Presl>7t«rtes.  Parlihsi,  and  Clersymen,  be- 
longing to  the  Churoa  of  Scotland. 

[See  lop  of  naxt  ooluna.] 

The  Scotch  church  is  a  perfect  democracy,  all 
the  members  being  equal,  none  of  them  having 
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any  power  or  pre-eminence  of  any  kind  over 
another.  Hiere  is  in  each  parish  a  parodiial 
tribunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the 
minister,  who  is  always  resident,  and  of«  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  individuals,  of  whom, 
however,  there  must  always  be  two  selected  as 
elders.  The'  principal  duW  of  the  latter  is  to 
superintend  the  aiiUrs  of  the  poor,  and  to  assist 
in  visiting  the  sick.  The  session  interfeice  fa 
certain  cases  of  scandal,  calb  parties  before  it, 
and  inflicts  ecclesiastical  penalnes.  But  panics 
who  consider  themselves  aggrieved  may  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  kirk  session  to  tte 
presbytery  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  next  li^iMst 
tribunal  in  the  church. 

The  GxNxaAL  Assxmblt,  which  consists  paitiy 
of  clerical  and  partly  of  lay  members,  chosen  bj 
the  different  parishes,  boroughs,  and  univeisitiei^ 
comprises  386  mems.,  as  follows :  — 
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Cltr  of  BdlBtMB«h,  aldOT* 
Sw^-flva  othaf  nval  burSht 
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The  General  Assembly  meets  anmially  in 
May,  and  sits  for  10  days ;  but  it  has  power  to 
appoint  a  commission,  with  powers  equal  to  its 
own,  to  take  up  and  consider  any  matters  it  may 
have  left  undecided.  The  Assembly  is  honoured 
during  its  sittings  with  the  presence  of  a  noble- 
man, the  representative  or  the  sovereign^with 
the  title  of  Lord  High  Commissioner.  He  is 
merely,  however,  a  state  appendage,  and  caaiMt 
interfere  in  any  way  with  its  proceedings.  AH 
matters  brought  before  the  Assembly  are  de- 
cided, after  debate,  by  a  vote.  Party  sometiflMS 
runs  as  high  in  the  Assembly  as  in  the  H.  of  C. ; 
and  the  discussions  are  frequently  as  acrimonioui 
and  as  eloquent 

The  stipends  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  wreck  of  the  tithes  and 
other  propertv  that  belonged  to  the  Rom.  Cath. 
church,  which  was  principalW  seised  upon  at 
the  Reformation  by  the  nobility  and  K^ntry- 
The  court  of  session,  as  commissToners  orteinds 
(tithes),  have  power  fVom  time  to  time  to  aug- 
ment, as  they  may  think  fit,  the  livinn  of  sudi 
clergymen  as  may  not  be  already  In  toe  receipt 
of  the  whole  disposable  tithes  of^their  respective 
(Muishes.  But  in  many  parishes  the  tithes  have 
been  wholly  taken  up  or  exhausted ;  and  ia  1818 
an  act  was  passed  to  raise,  at  the  public  expense, 
the  incomes  of  such  clergymen  as  had  less  tlisn 
150^  a  year,  exclusive  ofglebes  and  houses,  to 
that  suuL  At  this  moment  (1850)  the  aversm 
income  of  the  deray  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
exclusive  of  the  mioisters  of  quoad  tacra  parishes, 
amounU  to  about  tOOL  a  year,  over  and  above 
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their  glebes  and  hoa9m,  the  averag*  Tahie  of  | 
wbkh  may  be  eatlmated  at  about  3SL  a  vear. 

The  disientara  from  the  church,  eicfudTe  of 
the  •dberents  of  the  Fret  Kirk,  cenaitt  priiw 
dpally  of  the  memben  of  the  Uuited  Freebj- 
teruD  Synod,  the  Uefo?  med  Pretbneiian  Churdi, 
•nd  the  Coogregationalista.  l*he  fint  great 
lecetiioD  took  place  in  1741,  in  conicoueDce, 
•8  ilreMly  stated,  of  the  enfoiccnent  of  toe  law 
of  patronage.  There  are  aome  other  bodies  of 
distentcfs;  and  of  late  yeers,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  iriah  into  the  western  co^,  the  Roman  Catho- 
IJca  have  received  a  great  accession  of  numbers. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  hare 
slso  become  fashionable  among  a  good  many  of 
the  higher  classes.  On  the  whole,  howerer,  the 
number  of  dissenters  has  been  wm  greatly 
sisggersted;  and  at  this  moment  (1850)  we  do 
not  suppose  that,  altogether,  they  cicecd  700,000^ 
or,  at  the  outside^  750,00a 

PMie  hutntetiamk  —  An  endowed  school  haa  beea  Ibr 
a  lengthened  period  eetabUabed  hi  every  pariah  In  SeoC 
Itod.  Tbe  landlorda  are  twund  to  Inaikl  the  aebool- 
boose,  and  a  house  for  tbe  residence  of  tbe  master,  and 
to  pay  bim  a  salary,  which,  at  present,  varies  from 
au.  iae.W.toS4i.4#.W.  The  power  or  nonlnatiag  and 
appointing  seboohaaatera  la  vested  in  the  landlords  and 
mudfter  of  tbe  pariab.  It  la  usualty  expected  that  a 
Scotch  parodilal  teacher,  beaklee  being  of  unexceptlon* 
able  Aaraeter,  ahoold  be  able  to  Inatruct  bto  puf^  In 
Ibe  leading  or  KagUah,  the  arts  of  writkig  and  arith- 
BMtk,  and  tbe  aiore  oaeftd  iMnnobes  of  pracHeal  Baatbe- 
inatka,  and  be  poaieased  of  such  classical  attainments  aa 
qualiff  him  for  rearhing  latin  and  the  rudimenta  of 

Exdnalve  of  the  atatutory  allowanee,  adMotsoaaters 
receive  feea  from  their  pupUa,  according  to  a  acale  regu- 
lated by  tbe  landlorda  and  clergymen.  They  are  In 
general  very  moderate,  vanring,for  the  dillbrent  t»ranchea 
of  education,  flrom  la.  6(1  to  7a.  6d.,  and.  In  a  few  In- 
atancea,  Ids.  a  quarter.  An  efideDt  ayatem  of  edncadoa 
haa,  in  cosaequeoee.  beea  l)coogfat  within  the  reach  of 
all  dasaea,  and  haa  bean  productive  oC  the  greatcat  ad- 
vantagea. 

In  tbe  largeat  country  parishea  there  are  often  aub- 
aldlarv  acboola.  eatabHabed  by  tbe  landlorda,  the  masters 
of  which  are  allowed  a  portion  of  the  atatutory  aalary ; 
and  In  all  the  more  cosMderaMe  towna  by  Car  tbie  greater 
proportion  of  tbe  children  are  educated  at  non-parochial 
achoola.  Speaking  generally,  claaalcal  lnatmctu>n  la  not 
carried  to  toe  aaroe  extent,  m  any  of  the  Scotch  acboola, 
that  M  ia  eanied  hi  Eton,  Harrow,  and  the  hlcber  daaa 
of  English  achoola  \  but,  on  the  whole,  they  mndah  an 
extremely  good  and  useful  education. 

Sereral  returns  have  been  published  <tf  tbe  number 
and  deacrlptloo  of  the  various  Scotch  achoola,  and  of  tbe 
number  of  youM  persona  of  both  aexea  by  whom  they 
are  attended.  Bot  these  returns  are  all  very  incom- 
plete, and  are.  In  fiact,  little  better  than  wortblesa.  At 
an  average,  we  twUeve,  it  may  be  eatimated  that  from  an 
•lahth  to  a  tenth  part  of  tbe  tnhab.  of  Scotland  are  at 
schools  or  academlea  of  one  deacrlptioa  or  another. 

Tbo  higher  braachea  of  education  are  taught  in  the 
unlversltiea  of  Edinburgh,  Glaagow,  Aberdeen,  and  St. 
Andrew*8  (which  aee).  Eadi  of  theae  unlversltiea  haa 
iacnMes  of  literature,  philoaopfay,  law,  and  roedlcfaM. 
A  relisioua  teet  saay  be  required  from  tbe  profeaaora, 
but  not  trcm  the  atudenta ;  the  latter  do  not  live  hi 
college  halls,  aa  in  the  English  univeraitiea,  and  are 
not  autdect  to  any  college  Juriadlctlon  when  beyond  the 
walls  or  the  unirersity. 

Bdlnburch  University  waa  long  celebrated  aa  a  me- 
dical school,  and  atUI,  Indeed,  preaenrea  aome  ooaaider. 
able  portion  of  iu  ancient  celebrity.  Probably,  on  the 
whole,  tbe  instruction  aflbrded  by  the  Scotch  univer- 
aitlee^  Uiou«h  in  many  respects  defective,  la  ss  good  aa 
>nabbr  be  expected,  so   long  aa  the  vidooa 


practice  la  fbllowed  of  allowiatg  the  profeasors  to  Judge 

of  tha  qualUlcations  of  candidates  for  degrees  and  U- 

tenury   honoora ;  that  la,  of  the  merlU  of  their  own 

puplu,  aoMl,  by  oonaequenee,  of  the  adUdityand  eOdency 

of  thfdr  own  plan  of  hiatructkm.     The  Scotch  unl- 

▼eralctoa  labour  under  great  disadvantage,  fttmi  the  want 

of  m  auparannnation  fond.    The  profesaora,  baring  no 

resource  on  which  to  Call  back  m  the  event  of  their 

^ettintf  Into  111  health,  are  fk«quently  obliged  to  cUng  to 

Uteir  cbadra*  as  a  meana  of  aubslstMoe,  long  af^  taey 

have  been  disabled,  by  alckneaa  and  otherwiae,  ftem  a 

r>roper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Languor  «md  LUgraiure,  —  It  has  long  been 


a  preralent  opinion  that  tbe  English  and  Scotch 
languages  are  merely  diflhrent  dialects  derived 
from  the  same  common  source:  and  there  are 
▼ery  good  gnmnds  for  thinking  that  this  opinion 
is  correct  There  is,  howerer,  no  reason  for 
concluding,  as  some  liave  done,  that  the  Scotch 
is  merely  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Enclish.  It 
is  quite  as  ancient  as  the  latter ;  and  bou,  in  fact» 
are  dtalectsderired  Arom  thesaase  original  tongue. 
The  Gothic occupanu of  the  lovscr  partoof  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  did  not  all  come  from  the 
same  parts  of  the  Continent,  so  that  there  would 
most  probably  be  at  the  epoch  of  their  immigra- 
tion cnnsidemhle  diihrences  in  their  dialects: 
and  whale  these,  oo  the  one  hand,  would  be  di- 
minished by  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
in  their  new  settlements,  they  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  he,  in  some  instances,  likely  to  be 
increased  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Celu 
and  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  with 
new  comers ;  till,  at  last,  they  isould  be  moulded 
into  new  dialects  of  the  same  eooEnnon  language. 
Ono  of  the  most  ancient  esisting  q»ecimens  of 
the  Seotch  language  is  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
Alexsnder  III.  iu  1288,  written  soon  after  the 
eveot  Barbour,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  ia 
also  a  distinguished  writer;  snd  the  language 
was  fartlier  imnrored  snd  pevfected  bT  James  I., 
Dunbar,  and  Douglas,  biabop  of  Dunkeld,  trans- 
lator of  Virsil,  &C.  But  since  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  and  especially  since  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  the 'Scotch  has  been  gradually 
givinff  way  to  the  English,  and  it  is  now  used 
only  ^  the  Tulgar  and  illitsratek  The  poems  of 
Bums,  and  some  of  Scott*s  novels,  have  tended, 
in  no  ordinary  dcMrree,  to  perpetuate  and  popu- 
larise the  Sco^  bnguage ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  powerful  influence,  the  fair  presumption 
seems  to  be,  that,  at  no  Tery  remote  period,  it 
will  wholly  cease  to  be  a  spoken  langusge.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  citinct  already ; 
for,  though  most  persons  use  Scotch  words  in 
thdr  ordinary  oooTersation,  there  are  now  very 
few,  indeed,  if  any,  even  among  tbe  lowest  classes, 
who  speak  Scotch  without  a  Targe  intermixture 
of  English. 

The  Erie  or  Gaelic,  the  language  generally 
spoken  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  Highlands, 
is,  no  doubt,  the  laoguace  of  the  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  country.  It  diflbrs  but  little  from 
the  Irish ;  so  little,  that  after  a  short  intercourse, 
persons  speaking  Irish  and  those  speaking  Erse 
haye  no  dilBcuUy  in  understanding  each  other. 
But  it  Is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Irish  and  Erse 
are  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Welsh.  The 
Manks,  or  nattve  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Erse  or  Irish. 

It  would  be  useless  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to 
enter  upon  aiiy  statements  with  respect  to  the 
literature  of  Scotland.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav 
that  there  are  but  few  departments  in  which  it 
cannot  boast  of  writers  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. Speaking  generally,  its  literature,  as 
contrasted  with  mat  of  England,  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  to  be  less  learned,  less  practical,  and  less 
pl^rfbl ;  and  to  be  more  metaphysical,  scholastic, 
and  sustained.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very 
difllcult  to  specify  the  causes  which  have  occa- 
sioned this  dUlbrence  in  the  literature  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  island ;  but,  owing  to  the  more 
intinoate  connexion  that  now  subsists  between 
the  people  of  both,  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
gradually  become  less  perceptible. 

Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the 
Scotch  newsDNsper  press  was  alike  inefficient  and 
dMpraded.  This  was  not  a  consequence  of  any 
inmiTereiice  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  news- 
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i.aper  ditcusffons,  but  was  wholly  ascribable  to  able  to  do  to;  and  that  hb  palish  is  onTvto make 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  court  of  justiciary.     Full   "p  that  portion  of  the  uecessaries  of  life  which 

*        *  *  he  cannot  earn  or  obtain  by  other  lawfkil  means. 

bven  In  cases  of  extreme  poTerty,  the  relations 


scope  was  given  to  the  paneffvrlsts  of  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  day,  how  worthless  soever  it  might 
be ;  but  any  one  who  happened  to  question  its 
merits,  or  who  ventured  to  espouse  or  recom- 
mend any  doctrine  or  theory  not  approved  by 
the  lord  advocate  for  the  time  being,  was,  in 
truth,  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  and  might  ba 
banished  almost  at  pleasure,  llie  serviliiy  of 
the  judges,  and  the  facility  of  packing  juries, 
afl%>rded  the  agents  of  government  a  ready  means 
of  crushing  any  obooiious  writer ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  Scotland  had  no  newspaper 
press,  or  none  worthy  of  the  name,  till  after  the 
close  of  last  war.  During  the  year  endin^r  the 
5(h  Januanr,  1850»  87  newspapers  were  published 
in  Scotland,  to  which  6,381,341  stamps  were  is- 
sued at  Id,  and  909,800  at  ^L  These  papers 
paid,  during  the  same  year,  18,496^  la.  6a.  duty 
on  advertisements. 

The  establishment  of  the  Edimburgh  Review,  in 
1802,  is  an  important  epoch,  not  only  in  Scotch, 
but  in  European  literature:  it  effected  a  total 
and  most  adfantageous  change  in  the  previous 
style  of  criticism  and  neriodical  writing. 

The  Frovmonfor  we  Poor  that  has  long  ex- 
isted in  Scotland  originated,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, in  attempta  to  repress  mendicity.  The 
acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  reference  to 
this  subject  bear,  in  many  respects,  a  close  si- 
milarity to  the  English  acts,  and  are  pirily, 
indeed,  copied  from  the  latter.  They  difi^, 
however,  from  the  English  laws  in  tbis  import- 
ant respect,  that  they  naiake  provision  onW  for  the 
midmed  and  impotent  poor,  and  not  for  those 
wlio  are  able-bodied ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
laid  down  by  the  best  authorities  that  the  latter 
have  no  title  to  claim  relief  as  matter  of  right 
The  administration  of  the  poor  laws  in  ScotUnd 
has,  also,  differed  extremely  from  their  admi- 
nistration in  England;  and  to  this, more  than  to 
any  diffierence  in  the  laws  themselves,  the  wide 
discrepancy  that  now  exists  between  the  provision 
for  the  poor  in  the  two  countries  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed.  In  Scotland  the  administration  o(  the 
poor's  funds  has  been  usually  vested  in  the  kirk 
sessions;  but,  at  the  same  time,  any  landlord 
might  call  the  session  of  any  parish  in  which  he 
bad  property  to  account  for  their  administration 
of  these  funds,  and  might  attend  and  vote  at  their 
meetings  in  reference  to  such  maiters.  No  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  sheriff*,  or  other  inferior  judge 
has  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  procec^< 


conduct  of  the  aflkirs  of  the  poor ;  and  as  the 
members  of  the  session  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
at  least  in  country  parishes,  cither  of  landlords  or 
farmers,  holding  under  leases  of  considerable 
length,  they  have  always  been  anxious  to  keep 
the  charge  for  the  poor  within  the  narrowest 
limits. 

So  economically,  indeed,  were  the  poor's  funds 
administered,  and  so  anxious  were  the  adminis- 
trators  to  allow  none  but  really  necessitous  per- 
sons to  participa'.e  in  them,  and  to  Iceep  the 
allowances  as  low  as  possible,  that  assessments 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  were  not  introduced, 
until  within  these  few  years,  into  more  than 
about  a  third  part  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland, 
the  poor  being  supported  in  the  others  by  col- 
lections made  at  church  doors,  and  other  volun- 
tary contributions.  **  The  Scotch,'*  to  use  the 
woids  of  a  Report  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1820,  <*  have  uniformiv  proceeded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  everv  individual  is  bound  to  provide 
for  himself  by  his  own  labour,  to  long  as  he  is 


and  neighbours  of  the  paupers  have  a  pride  in 
providing  for  their  necesaities  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the 
small  number  of  paupers  in  some  very  populous 
parishes ;  and  serves  at  the  same  time  to  explain 
a  fact  which  is  obvious  in  so  many  returns  in 
the  country  districts,  that  the  sums  given  to 
paupers  appear  to  be  so  disproportionea  to  what 
their  real  necessities  require.  A  small  sum 
given  to  aid  their  other  resources  afibnis  them 
the  relief  which  is  necessary ;  and  it  would  be 
both  against  the  true  interests  and  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people  were  a  more  ample  provisioa 
made  for  them  by  their  ptrishes.** 

But  an  opinion  had  been  gaining  ground  for 
some  considerable  time,  that  economy  had  been 
carried  to  an  excess,  and  that  the  reallv  neces- 
sitous poor  were  not  adequately  provided  for; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Utis  opinion  was 
perfectly  well  founded.  The  statements  in  Dr. 
Alison's  valuable  publications,  and  those  pub- 
lished in  the  articles  EoiMaoaoR  and  Glasgow, 
in  I  he  former  edition  of  this  woric,  exhibited  estate 
of  things  tluit  called  loudly  for  alteration  and 
amendment.  Economy  is  not  the  only  thii^  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  amninistration  of  tlie  affiiirs 
of  the  poor.  No  doubt  it  is  a  most  important 
consideration ;  but  the  claims  of  humanity  are 
not  to  h%  trampled  under  foot  for  ita  sake,  aa 
was  certainly  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

In  compliance  with  the  ptd>lic  feeling  on  the 
subject,  government  appointed,  in  1843,  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Soot- 
land,  and  into  the  administration  of  the  laws  for 
their  relief;  and  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
though  in  some  respects  defective,  fully  showed 
the  extreme  inadequacy  o(  the  provision  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
augmentation.  A  bill,  founded  in  part  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  commissioners,  was 
forthwith  introduced  into  parliament,  and  passed 
into  a  law,  the  8  &  9  Vict  c  83.  This  act  ef- 
fectedsomeverv  important  changes.  Itestabliahed 
a  board  in  Exiinburgh  for  the  supervision  of 
the  affkirsof  the  poor.  This  board  is  auiboriaed 
to  inquire  into  Uie  condition  and  management 
of  the  poor  in  all  borouglis  and  parishes,  and  to 
order  returns,  &c.  fW>m  them.  But  though  it  may 
make  sug^stions,  it  has  no  power  to  order  the 
functionsnes  to  whom  the  care  of  the  poor  is 


ings  of  the  kirk  sessions  and  landlorda  in  their  i  committed  to  vary  their  mode  of  management 


l*he  act  continues  the  old  method  of  conducting 
parochial  affairs  by  means  of  the  kirk  sesadous, 
in  all  those  parishes  in  which  the  sums  required 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  raised  by  voluntary 
contribution.  But  it  entrusts  the  m«nagement 
of  all  matters  connected  with  the  poor,  in 
parishes  into  which  assessments  have  l>ecn  in* 
troduced,  to  parochial  boards  elected  by  the  land- 
lords and  other  people  of  property.  It,  also^ 
orders  an  inspector,  or  inspectors  or  the  poor,  to 
$e  appointed  for  each  parish  or  combination  of 
paristies,  &c  The  law  as  to  able-bodied  parties 
in  want  was  not  interfered  with  by  tlM  act 
They  may  be  relieved  (in  fact  they  muti  be  re- 
lieved); but  they  are  not  entitled  to  relief  as 
matter  of  right 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
operation  of  this  law  liaa  been  beneficial.  The 
increasing  amount  of  the  assessment  has  been 
appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  contrary  allegation. 
But  it  ptoves  nothing  of  the  sort  Economy 
was  formerly  carried  to  a  vicious  excess;  and 
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Europe;  and  though  Kcnoeui  ii.  ^artnt?  tts 
I  Mid  to  have  united  the  exlendie  lirritorli 
lom  the  Tjne  N.  to  the  PenUind  Frith  Inl 
.ne  kingdom,  it  ii  «bund«nllr  certain  thai  n 
toui  eiteniive  diilricti  were  in  irtat  tneuui 
ndependent  of  the  cro' 
n»  thill  ■  ■  ' 
•aiding 


lo  perform  homage  for  Iheie  pi , 

■ame  way  a*  the  Engtiih  monarthi  were  them- 
selvei  accuitomed  to  perfonn  bomag*  to  tba 
Itinga  at  France  for  Konnandj  and  the  other 
proTiocea  held  by  ihem  in  tlut  kingdom. 
ISwirfi  Public  Lob  of  Scmland,  note  fitt.}  On 
tbe  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Scottiah 
kingi  in  laSO,  bj  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Nor- 
way, John  Baliot  and  Robert  Bruc^  detccod- 
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anu  of  the  Scottish  king  David  I.,  appeared  as 
competi'ton  for  the  crown.  The  pretensions  of 
both  were  supported  by  powerful  parties ;  and, 
to  aT»id  a  dtll  war  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  amicable  decision  of  Edward  I., 
kinff  of  England.  This  able  and  politic  prince 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  advance  the 
principle,  for  which  the  homage  that  had  been 
performed  by  the  Scotch  princes  for  their  £n- 
glidi  possessions  afforded  a  colourable  pretext, 
uat  the  kings  of  England  were  the  paramount 
■overvigns  or  liege  lords  of  Scotland,  and 
that  the  competitors  for  the  crown  should  do 
homage  to  him  as  such.  This  was  consented 
to;  and  Edward,  finding  Baliol  most  suitable 
to  his  views,  decided  in  his  favour.  Th«latter, 
however,  being  less  sobservient  than  was  ex- 
pected, was  speedily  set  aside  by  Edward,  who 
attempted  to  seize  the  kingdom  on  pretence  of 
its  having  escheated  to  him  through  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  vassal. 

The  nation,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred. Sir  WiUiam  Wallace  raised  the  standard 
of  independence ;  and  in  the  sequel,  the  far.nous 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor  of 
Baliol,  appeared  in  the  field;  and  after  unpa- 
ralleled exertions,  continued  through  a  series 
of  yena,  the  great  victory  of  Bannockbum 
(1314)  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland, 
and  established  the  conqueror  and  his  family  on 
the  throne. 

The  only  daiuehter  of  Robert  Bruce  having 
ttanried  the  lord  high  steward,  Robert,  the  issue 
of  that  marriage,  and  the  first  of  the  family  of 
Stoart  who  arrived  at  the  royal  dignitv,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Da^d  II.,  in  1371. 
From  this  period,  the  historvof  Scotland  is  com- 
paratively well  known ;  and  the  continued  and 
extraordinary  ill-fortune  that  attended  the  length- 
ened  series  of  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  has 
Vested  it  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 

The  principles  of  the  reformers  were  early 
introduced  iiSto  Scotland,  and  were>  eagerly 
adopted  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  nobility  and 
people.  The  Protestant  religion  obtained  the 
ascendancy  in  1560,  shortly  before  the  return  of 
the  beautiful,  but  ill-fated  Queen  Mary  from 
J^rance,  where  she  had  been  sent  to  be  educated. 
At  this  period  the  royal  authority  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb ;  the  most  violent  contentions  prevailed 
amongst  the  nobility ;  and  it  would  have  required 
a  sovereign  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  energy  of 
character  to  conduct  the  government  under 
such  difficult  circumstances^  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  failure  of  Mary, 
who,  though  not  without  good  talems,  was  wholly 
inexperienced,  at  the  same  time  tliat  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  been  strongly  imbued 
with  anti-Protestant  prejudices,  and  that  the 
idolence  of  her  passions  made  her  sacrifice  her 
own  reputation  and  innocence,  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  kingdom,  to  their  gratification. 

Having  been  deposed  in  1567,  Mary  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son,  James  VI.,  then  a  minor. 
The  latter  succeeded,  on  the  demise  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  in  1603,  to  the  crown  of  England, 
when  the  two  British  kingdoms  were  happily 
united  under  one  sovereign.  ZSee  VoL  1 .  790.,  &c. ; 

From  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
to  the  union  of  the  crowns^  a  period  of  about 
890  years,  Scotland,  speaking  generally,  was 
in  a  most  unsettled^  turbulent  state.  The 
feudal  system  had  been  early  introduced  into 
the  country;  and  the  spreat  estates  and  influ- 
ence enjoyed  by  seversi  of  the  nobles  enabled 
them  to  rival  the  sovereign  in  power  and  im- 
portance, and  sometimes  to  despise  his  orders. 


and  insult  his  person.  In  France,  England, 
and  other  countries,  the  sovereigns,  by  eii- 
franchisine  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns, 
and  attaching  them  to  their  interests,  succeeded, 
through  their  assistance,  after  a  lengthened 
struggle,  in  abating  the  pride  and  independence 
of  the  barons,  and  redudne  them  to  obedience. 
But  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  no  such  aopport 
on  which  to  fall  back :  there  was  not,  in  fact,  a 
single  great  town  in  the  kingdom ;  and  they  had 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  supplies  of  men  and 
money  they  could  draw  from  the  crown  eatatcs, 
aikd  from  the  contributions  of  such  of  their  vas- 
sals as  happened  to  be  at  the  time  in  their  interest, 
or  whom  they  could  coerce.  In  consequence 
of  these,  and  other  concurring  causes,  the  power 
of  the  Scottish  kings  was  circumscribed  within 
the  narrowest  limits ;  the  civil  broils  in  which 
they  were  almost  always  engaged  were.  In  most 
instances,  fomented  and  abetted  bv  the  govern- 
ment of  England ;  and,  a  few  short  intervals 
excepted,  the  couutry  was  involved  In  contimioas 
anarchy  and  confusion. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603  Introduced 
a  great  change  fi>r  the  bettor  into  the  state  of 
domestic  aflUrs  in  Srotland.  The  barons  could 
no  longer  look  to  England  for  open  or  nnder- 
b«nd  support  in  their  contests  with  their  sove- 
reigns ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of 
the  latter  was  vastly  increased  by  their  being 
able  to  employ  the  resources  of  a  much  more  ctviH 
ised,  populous,  and  powerful  monarchy  in  their 
disputes  with  their  ancient  subjects.  Hence, 
though  Scotland  laboured  under  numerous  griev- 
ances, resulting  prtncipally  from  the  opreatooabb  boc- 
tility  of  the  sovereigns  to  the  Presbyterian  fona  of 
church  government,  to  which  the  people  were  entbosijtftl- 
cally  attached,  she  gained  pnxUgfously  in  tranqoiUUy 
and  good  order  subsequently  to  1608^ 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707  was,  as  it  were,  the 
necessary  result  and  completion  of  the  union  of  the 
crowns.  Though  excessively  unpopuUr  at  the  time, 
and  opposed  by  many  of  the  best  Scotch  patriots,  it  has 
been  of  vast  advantage  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the 
empire  generally. 

The  consequence!  of  the  rebdlion  of  1745  were  also 
advantageous,  notwithstanding  the  unnecessary  and  dis- 
gusting cruelty  exhibited  in  its  suppression.  It  eztin- 
guished  fbr  ever  the  long-cherished  hi^ies  of  tlie  Jaco- 
ites ;  and  It  stimulated  government  to  take  elftvtual 
measures  for  abating  the  tMurlwrism  that  jH-evailed  in  the 
Highlands,  and  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  efficient 
adminifttradoa  of  iustice  into  ail  parts  of  the  eonntvy . 
In  this  view  the  old  feudal  hereditary  JurlsdIcrloiis  were 
alMlished,  and  sheriflh  nominated  and  paid  l)y  the  crown 
were  appointed  in  their  stead;  and  this  moet  salutafv 
measure  being  accompanied  by  the  construction  of  mitf- 
tary  roads,  that  were  carried  into  the  remotest  and  least 
accessible  districts,  the  empire  of  the  law  waa  folly  Mta- 
bilshed :  disorders  of  all  sorts  were  promptly  repressed ; 
and  at  length  the  public  energies  were  happily  tomed 
into  those  departments  of  industry  and  Miterprlse  in 
which  they  have  achieved  such  astonishing  results. 

SCUTARI  (an.  CkrptppoUi),  a  town  of  Asiatk 
Turkey,  being,  however,  in  tact,  a  sutnirb  of  Constaa- 
dnopie,  opposite  the  latter,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  of  Constantinople,  on  the  Blthvolaa  shore, 
at>out  14  m.  B.  Seraglio  Point.  Its  pop.  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  80,000  to  eO,000.  It  is  bnOt 
on  the  declivity  of  several  hills,  and  has  a  very  pic> 
turesque  appearance  fTom  the  opposite  shores:  ita  in- 
terior is  similar  to  that  of  the  Turkish  capiul,  and  It  is 
built  in  the  same  stvle.  A  palace  of  the  sultan,  with 
extensive  gardens,  barradis  constructed  by  the  late 
sultan  Mamnoud,  several  handsome  moaquea,  a  neied 
college  of  howling  dervishes,  several  large  cemeteries, 
with  public  baths, basaars,  ftc,  are  the  principal  ediAccs 
and  public  establishments.  It  is  a  rendezrous  for  the 
merchants  and  caravans  from  Armenia  and  Persia  trading 
to  Constantinople,  and  is  the  first  station  for  the  asaem^ 
blbig  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Asia. 

Scutari  is  very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  owe  Its  an. 
name  of  ChrjfMopoUs  to  the  circumstance  of  the  tieasury 
of  the  Persians  navlng  been  established  in  It  when  they 
attempted  the  conqneftt  of  Greece.  Its  vldolly  was  nw- 
morabie  for  the  decisive  victory  obtained  ht  Goostaaiiae 
the  Great  over  his  rVn\  Llcinios.  {CrawterU  Atia  ^^^^ 
I;  191.;  Tourneforl,  Clarke,  Emoii,%e.,  passim.) 


SCUTARI. 

eoTAM,  t  flwUiad  towa  of  Mwnpmm  TtsAar,  nd 
cap.  of  a  pwlMUe  In  AIb«oU,  8.  or  the  Lake  Scutaro 

LtAefHt  Fmku)t  at  Cba  eooftnenoeof  the  Bojana  aoi 
oaMi,  about  16  m,  Iktlm  the  emlwuelraraof  the  foitter 
lie  Oulph  of  Drino,  In  the  Adrlatle.  45ra.  S.B.  Cat- 
.  Its  pop.  baa  beeo  ettliDated  at  S0.00a  It  has  a 
tv  ttroDg  dtadel,  oo  an  isolated  rodi ;  wHh  Tarioos 
q'ttes,  and  Oredi  and  Rom.  Cath.  churches.  It  stands 
laeren  ground,  and  Is  buUt  In  a  rery  stragi^tng  maa- 
A  rather  actlre  trade  in  ttanber  is  carried  on  bj 
els  which  ascend  the  Bojano  to  the  lake ;  the  inhab. 

manufhetnre  cotton  fabrics  and  arms,  and  build 
II  Tessels.  Scutari  Is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
an.  Seodra,  the  cap.  of  the  IHTrlan  king  Gentine ; 
whkh  subsequently  appears  to  bare  become  a  Roman 
D  J.  It  is  fftin  a  puce  of  importance ;  and  when  ^far 
lobhons^rarelled  in  Albania,  the  power  of  its  cfaMT 
the  only  counterpoise  to  that  of  Alt  Pasha.  (.Hod- 
\e*  Afbtmia,  46S.  \  Cramtf**  Ane.  Greeee»  1.  40, 41. ; 

SCA^flfMMMt.) 

CYLLA  and  CHARTBDIS :  The  former  is  a  f^ 
IS  rock  and  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the 
ow  strait  separating  Italy  <h>m  Stdly ;  and  the  latter 
a  equally  ftmous  whirlpool  in  the  strait  near  the 
llan  coast.  Scylla  Is  a  doM  rocky  headland,  about 
t.  in  height,  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  hollowed 
le  base  into  carems  by  the  actioQ  of  the  wares.  It  is 
aounted  by  a  castle,  fai  lat.  380 14'  W  N.,  long.  IV>  44^ 
There  is  a  sandy  bay  on  each  side  tlie  rock ;  and 
town  of  ScyUa,  built  princi|Mlly  on  the  steep  accllri. 
of  tl>e  ridge,  stretches  down  to  the  shore  on  either 
It  has  about  6,000  inliabs.,  said  to  be  expert  fisher- 
,  seamen,  and  dirers. 

lis  little  town  suAnred  tremendously  fWnn  the  earth- 
:e  that  derastated  Calabria  In  178S.  A  larrn  portion 
e  inhab.,  with  tiie  prince  at  their  head,  fled  to  the 
h,  beliering  it  to  be  least  exposed  to  danger.  But 
had  not  been  long  there  when  an  adjolninff  dUT  fdl 
the  sea ;  sod  the  wares,  driren  back  1^  its  (all.  rushed 
ard  again  with  such  tremendous  fUry  as  to  rise  high 
I  the  shore,  sweeping  aloug  with  them  in  tlieir  rec^ 
)  persons,  not  one  of  whom  escaped  alire  I  (5vAi- 
tf,  11.  419.) 

>e  rock  of  Sqila  is  exactly  6.047  Eng.  rards.  or  nearly 
.  from  the  opposite  point  of  Faro,  at  the  N.E.  extre- 
of  Sicily,  lite  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  Is  not,  how- 
,  oppodce  to  Scylla,  but  within  the  strait  outside  the 
ue  of  land  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Messina.  From 
romlDent  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  Scylla 
posed  to  tne  fiill  action  of  the  current,  the  sea  making 
id  noise  in  the  carems  it  has  hoUowed  in  the  rock, 
h,  of  course,  is  much  increased  in  storms.  CliarTb- 
«ems  to  be  formed  by  die  main  current  pasnng 
jgh  the  straits  from  the  N.  being  thrown  over  to  the 
iaa  shore  by  the  point  of  Pesso,  and  meeting  the 
al  current  running  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is 
70  to  90  fothoms  cfoep,  circling  in  quick  eddies ;  and 
ain  Smyth  says  that  small  craft  are  sometimes  en- 
ered  by  it,  and  that  he  bad  seen  a  74>gun  ship 
irled  round  on  its  surfiace.*'  (Memoir  of  SwU^^}^) 
notwithstanding  the.action  or  the  contrary  currents, 
he  formidable  appearance  of  Charybdis,  there  Is  no 
nr  any  real  dsmger  in  narlgaling  the  straits,  prorlded 
»utlon  be  exercised.  Although,  however.  It  be  quite 
MU  that  Homer,  in  depicting  the  terrific  dangers  en- 
tered by  UWsses  in  uils  Cunous  strait  (see  Pape*g 
My,  lib.  xxi.  Itn.  87,  Ac.),  has  made  a  very  liberal 
>r  the  license  allowed  to  a  poet,  still  It  Is  abundantly 
In  that  it  must  hare  been  much  more  dangerous  in 
uity  than  at  present.  It  was  a  generaUr  recdred 
on  among  the  ancients  that  Italy  and  Sicily  were 
unitttl,  and  that  they  had  been  torn  asunder  1^  some 
convulsion  of  nature.  Pliny  says,  **  SieiUot  quon- 
BrvUid  agro  eoktereni,  max  interfuto  nuni  tnmlsa,** 
iii.  cap.  8. ;  see  also  SUtus  Italicua^  lib.  xlv.  lin.2.  *, 
f7.  ife»)  But  whether  this  were  so  or  not.  it  is  plain 
the  actkm  of  the  current  for  a  period  of  more  than 
years  must  have  materially  widened  and  deepened 
trait,  and  worn  down  those  rockv  prominences  that 
ix  such  narrow  channels  peculiarly  dangerous.  The 
juration  of  the  strait  has  also,  no  doubt,  been  mate- 
altered  In  the  Interval  by  the  earthquakes  so  preva- 
n  this  region ;  so  that  we  are  by  no  means  entitled 
.Tibe  the  statements  of  the  andents,  in  regard  to  its 
drs,  solely  to  their  Ignorance  of  navigation  or  their 
>f  Uie  marvellous. 

isels  in  passing  throucdi  the  straits.  In  order  to  avoid 
ig  within  the  vortex  of  Charybdis,  sometimes  run 
ScylU,  which  gave  rise  to  the  flamous  proverbial 
ission  —  **  Jnctdii  in  Se^tiam  evpiens  witare  Charyby 
"  applicable  to  those  who,  to  avoid  a  less,  run  into 
Kter  danger. 

BASTIAN  (ST.),  a  fortified  Arontler  dty  and  sea- 
of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  Guipuscoa,  In  Biscay,  at  the 
raity  of  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land,  projecting  Into 
Say  of  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  by  8.  FuenterraUa.  and 
.  E.N.E.  Bilbao.   Pop.,  according  to  BlUIano,  9,730, 


SBDAN. 


^er 


•sdnslTtorica  garrisoni  but,  tadodlM  Oiii,  and  its 
soborta,  the  pop.  nay  be  taken  at  11,000.  Having 
been  in  a  great  meaaure  rebuilt  since  1818,  It  b  now 
one  of  the  neatest  and  most  regularly  constmcted  towns 
in  the  pentesnta^  presenting  a  favourable  contrast  to 
most  other  Spoilsh  dties.  It  is  defended  on  the  B. 
and  W.  by  stronc  walls,  washed  by  the  sea ;  oo  the  N. 
by  the  castle  of  Mota,  oo  Mount  Urgnllo,  a  rugged  cone 
near  400  ft.  hi  height ;  and  on  the  8.  it  is  shut  off  by  ad* 
weed  military  works,  and  by  the  little  river  Urumea, 
firom  fts  suburb  of  St.  Catherine.  The  castle  Is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  is  a  fortress  quite  bidependent  of 
the  dty,  with  which  it  communicates  by  two  routes,  both 
defended  by  various  batteries.  St.  Sebastian  has  some 
handsome  squares,  several  churches  and  convents,  a  civil 
and  military  hospital,  ftc. ;  its  streets  are  dean,  and  it  la 
abundantly  suDMled  with  water,  though  not  of  the  best 
quality.  The  Urumea  Is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  8 
wehes.  Though  secure,  and  wdl  defended,  the  harbour 
Is  dlfllcult«>f  entrance :  It  Is  formed  by  a  mole,  and  is  of 
small  sise.  St.  Sebastian  has  always  been  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Philippine 
Company.  It  is  the  port  whence  Pampelulla,  Vittoria, 
Loerono,  ke.  obtain  moat  part  of  their  suppHea  of  co- 
lonial and  other  fordm  goods ;  and  at  which  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  French  and  English  manufhctures  desfued  for 
Madrid,  and  other  towns  in  the  interior,  are  imported. 
Its  exports  are  chiefly  iron  and  wool.  It  had  formerly 
some  large  cordqge  inctorles  and  tanneries,  but  these 
have  moMtly  fklien  into  decay.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
military  governor,  8  Justices,  and  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
del^atlon  of  police  ;  a  lottery  department,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  &c.  From  Its  bdng,  as  it  were,  one  of  the 
keys  of  Spain,  its  possesdon  has  always  been  an  object 
of  great  importance  In  the  contests  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  The  Ibrmer  took  it  in  1719,  1794,  and 
1808;  and  held  It  from  the  last-menUooed  epoch  tm 
1818,  when  It  was  tslien  by  the  British  ibrces  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  now  Lord  LTuedoch.  The  latter  were 
repulsed  in  thdr  first  attempt  to  carry  It  by  storm  In 
Jiuy ;  but  thc7  succeeded,  though  not  without  an  enor-^ 
mous  loss,  in  ue  second  assault  on  the  81st  of  August.' 
A  fire  having  bnAen  out  In  the  town  during  the  assault, 
it  was  all  but  destroyed.  We  regret  to  have  to  state 
that,  notwithstanding,  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  the  most  horrible  excesses  were  committed  by 
the  victorious  soldiers.  (  MiUano^  Die.  de  Btpa%at  ^c. ; 
Napier' $  Penhuular  War,  vl.  6A— 197.) 

SkDAN,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  on  iU  N.  B.  fron- 
tier. d|p.  Ardennes,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meu«e,  184  m. 
E.  8.  B.  Mecidres,  lat.  49©  42*  29"  N.,  long.  4© 67'  5K'  E. 
Pop.,  in  1846,  inc.  comm.,  13,501.  Though  an  Important 
fktmtler  town,  the  Diet.  Oiog.  says  that  its  works,  some 
of  which  were  constructed  by  Tauban^have  latterly  been 
n^ected ;  and  its  dtadel,  at  its  8.E.  extremity,  has 
been  converted  into  an  arsenal.  It  stands  on  very  uneven 
eround,  and  is  separated  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
Heuse,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  Is  well  iMiIlt : 
the  streets,  which  are  wide  and  dean,  are  ornamented 
with  numerous  fountains;  the  houses  are  mostly  of 
stone,  roofed  with  slate,  and  In  the  environs  are  various 
public  walks. 

Sedan  has  excdlent  cavalij  and  other  barracks,  a  mi- 
litary hospital  for  600  patients  &  other  military  establish- 
ments ;  a  Calvinlst,  and  several  Rom.  Catholic  churches, 
a  public  library,  communal  college,  a  handsome  the- 
atre, &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  Juris- 
diction, t  chamber  of  manufodures,  &c.  The  water  Is 
said  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  goitre, 

Sedan  has  been  long  cdebrated  for  its  woollen  manu- 
factures, consisting  prindpally  of  fine  black  doths,  and 
cassimeres.  In  1886-37,  from  11,000  to  12,000  work- 
people were  employed  in  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
the  town  and  its  vfdnlty,  of  whom  from  8,000  to  4,000 
bdonged  to  the  town ;  from  2,000  to  2,500,  belondng  to 
the  ndghbouring  villages,  went  to  work  dally  within  the 
town;  and  the  remainder,  consisting  prindpallv  of 
weavers,  inhabited  the  country  for  a  dis£snce  of  from 
three  to  four  leagues  round.  The  last,  who  also  oc- 
cupy small  patches  of  land,  work  at  the  loom  in  thdr 
own  cottages ;  whereas  those  who  live  in  and  near  the 
town  are  mostly  employed  In  large  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. In  these,  they  work,  nominally  10^  and 
really  from  14  to  15  hours  a-day.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  long  hours,  the  work-people  of  Sedan  are  de- 
tddedly  better  fed,  dothed,  and  lodged,  than  those  of 
most  other  manufacturing  towns  of  France :  men  get 
firom  about  2  to  81  fr.  a  day ;  women  from  1  to  8  fr.,  and 
children  from  10  sous  to  1  fr.  (  ViOermd,  1.  264.) 

The  greatest  harmony  subsists  between  the  work- 
people and  the  manufhdurers.  Drunkenness  is  com- 
paratively rare,  though  In  other  respects  thdr  bablta 
might  be  a  good  deal  improved.  Instruction  Is  much 
more  extensively  difAised  among  the  work-people  than 
at  Bhelms,  and,  speaking  genwaUy,  they  have  all  the 
dgns  of  good  health ;  dreumstances  chiefly  consequent 
on  the  non-inthkhictloa  of  children  Into  the  fiKtorles  ai 
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too  early  an  age.  VlUermt  tertbar  adda,  tbat  tbdr  ado- 
cation  and  Dorali  are  both  In  a  itata  of  Improrenient. 
iTabUau  de$  Ouvrien,  1.  868—279.) 

Hoftiary,  leather,  anna,  and  hardware,  are  alio  pro- 
duced at  Sedan ;  and  It  faaa  numerout  dying-houMS,  with 
an  extenalve  trade  In  drug*,  &c.  Previo^ly  to  the  Rero- 
lutlon  Sedan  was  the  cap.  of  a  prindpalfty»  which  had 
often  changed  hands  In  the  middle  ages,  but  which  was 
finally  exchanged  with  Louis  XIV,  for  some  other  flefs 
by  the  Turenne  fiunllv.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
French  aeaerals,  the  famous  Marshal  Turenne,  was  a 
natlre  of  this  town.  In  the  citadel  Of  which  be  first  saw 
the  light  on  the  16th  of  Septcmbw,  1611.  His  statue.  In 
bronse,  ornaments  the  principal  square.  (HugOt  art.  Ar- 
denntsg  Diet.  Gtog.^ite.) 

SEGORBB  (an.  Segoitrigar)^  a  city  of  Spain,  cap. 
distr.  of  its  own  name  in  Valencia,  near  the  Palanda, 
18  m.  N.W.  Murrledro.  Pop.,  between  6,000  and 
7,000.  Streets  wide,  and  most  of  its  houses  well  built : 
it  has  several  squares,  numerous  public  and  private 
fountains,  a  cathedral  in  which  are  some  good  paintings, 
several  convents,  a  prison,  workhouse,  and  other  public 
edifices.  Its  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch,  earthenware,  and  paper,  the  distillation 
of  brandy,  and  the  quarrying  marble  in  the  vicinity. 
Two  Urge  fairs  are  annually  held  here.  Various  Ro- 
man ant^ulties  have  been  found  within  the  city.  {Mi- 
lUmo  g  Fisker*$  Picture  of  Valeneiay  ^. ) 

SBGO  VIA  (an.  Secaieni),  a  city  of  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  its  own  name,  48  m.  N.N.  W.  Madrid. 
P(».,  according  to  MIfiano,  12.88a  It  is  built  on  two 
hills  and  the  intervening  valley,  the  unevenness  of  the 
site  giving  it  a  wild  look.  Most  of  the  streets  are  crooked 
and  dlrtr,  the  houses  also  are  111  built,  and  chiefly  of 
wood.  The  public  buildings  comprise  18  churches.  In- 
cluding the  cathedral,  five  hospitals,  a  mint,  a  college  for 
cadets  In  the  old  castle  or  Alcasar,  and  military  barracks. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  described  by  Swinburne  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  churches  in  Spain,  lias  a  tower  330  ft. 
high,  and  exhibits  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Arabian 
styles,  nearly  resembling  that  in  the  great  church  at  Sala- 
manca. The  interior  is  charactensed  by  a  simplicity 
rarely  seen  in  Spanish  churches,  the  eflbct  of  which  is 
infinicely  superior  to  that  of  the  gildings  and  ornaments 
elsewhere  observable.  The  Alcasar  is  in  great  preserv- 
ation, occupying  a  commanding  situation  on  a  rock  rising 
above  the  open  country.  Towards  the  town  is  a  large 
court  before  the  great  outward  tower,  formerly  used 
as  a  prison,  but  now  as  a  college  of  cadets.  The 
rest  or  the  buildings  form  an  antique  palace,  dhce  the 
favourite  residence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella :  it  com- 
prises several  magnificent  halls,  with  gilt  ceilings ;  and 
along  the  cornice  of  the  grand  saloon  are  S2  wooden 
statues  of  the  kings  of  Spain  seated  in  state.  The 
military  college  was  remodelled  on  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution,  and  the  Instruction  given  by  the 
professors  embraces  most  branches  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  mlliury  science.  The  great  glory  of  Se- 
Kvia,  however,  is  lu  aqueduct,  supposed  to  have  been 
lit  in  the  time  of  Tr^an,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Roman  architecture  in  Spain. 
Swinburne  (11.  248.)  says,  that  "  it  is  not  only  an  ad- 
mirable monument  for  its  solidity  and  good  masonry, 
which  have  withstood  the  violence  of  barbarians  and  the 
Inclemencies  of  the  seasons  during  so  many  ages,  but  is 
wonderfully  beautiftil  and  light  in  its  design.  It  consists 
of  161  arches,  in  two  ranges ;  that  nearest  the  ground 
comprising  1 18,  of  which  43  are  surmounted  by  an  equal 
number  of  others :  the  whole  is  built  of  square  stones, 
without  mortar ;  and  at  the  top  is  a  channel,  once  hol- 
low, but  now  filled  up,  only  8  ft.  wide,  and  without  a 
parapet.  The  total  length  of  the  aqueduct  Is  750  yards, 
and  its  height  In  crossing  the  valley  (measured  close  to 
the  Plaxa  del  Axogutjo^  where  two  of  the  arches  cross 
the  street)  is  estimated  by  Twiss  at  102  ft^. though  other 
travellers  say  only  94  or  99  ft.  ((3omp.  7V0^,82,  with 
Jbumihemdt  li.  116.,  and  IngliSt  1.  286.)  Swinburne  con- 
siders it  superior  In  rieganoe  even  to  the  Pont  du  Gard, 
near  Nismes ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  differ  remark- 
ably ;  the  latter  having  3  instead  of  2  rows  of  arches,  and 
the  extreme  height  being  143  ft. 

The  mint  of  Segovia,  the  most  ancient  in  Spain,  Is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  city,  on  the  small  river  Bres- 
ma,  the  water  of  which  turns  its  machinery :  for  many 
years,  however,  its  operations  have  been  confined  to  the 
coinage  of  maravedls,  quartos,  and  other  copper  pieces. 
Segovia  is  said  to  be  a  decajed  dty,  and  most  books 
on  Spain  contain  accounts  of  the  former  flourishing  state 
of  Its  woollen  manufactures ;  but  C!apmany  has  shown 
that.  If  not  wholly  unfounded,  these  accounts  are,  at  all 
events,  very  greatly  eicagaerated :  and  that,  when  most 
flourishing,  the  number  or  looms  in  Segovia  did  not  ex- 
ceed 800  {QuestUmes  CriticaSt  p.  37.),  which,  perhaps, 
is  about  their  present  number,  it,  also,  produces  pi4>er, 
earthenware,  and  glass.  A  fidr  held  here  in  June  is  much 
firequented.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  minea  of  lead  and 
copper,  as  well  as  quarrlea  of  Undi  marble. 


.  SEINE. 

The  aiirly  history  of  Segovia  Is  Mnevbat  obscore ; 
but,  like  most  other  cities  of  Castile,  It  belonged  aisO' 
cesstvely  to  the  Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors,  from  the 
last  of  whom  It  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  lAth 
century.  During  the  Peninsular  war  the  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  fh>m  1808  to  1814.  {Tbwusend,  IL 
130-134  :  IngUi,  i  284—287. ;  Mmano. 

SEINE,  the  smallest,  but  moat  populous,  wealthy,  and 
Important  d§p.  of  France,  being  that  in  which  the  eapi- 
tal  Is  situated.  It  extends  between  lak.  4S9  43'  and  499 
58'  N.,  and  long.  2^  10*  and  2<3  35'  E.,  being  enUrely  sor- 
rounded  by  the  d£p.  Seine-et-Oise.  It  is  of  a  nearly  drca- 
lar  shape,  about  1 6  m .  in  diameter.  Area,  47,&48  hectares. 
Pop.,  in  1846»  1>  364,983.  The  Seine  traverses  this  d^ 
in  its  centre,  with  a  general  direction  trum  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  receives  the  Mame  within  its  limits.  There 
are  a  few  hills,  but  none  of  much  eievatkm.  Moat- 
Valerlen  does  not  rise  to  450  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Seine,  and  Montmartre  is  only  344  ft.  in  height.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  calcareous,  this  dep.  forming  the  centre  of 
the  remarkable  tertiary  region  called  the  Paris  basin. 
{See  PAais,  anii,  p.  466.,  and  FaANca,  vol.  I.  850.)  B«it 
the  dbalk  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  vegetable  mould  of 
considerable  thickness  ;  and  the  manure  sniped  bv  thm 
capital  renders  the  dep.  very  productive.  The  arable  landa 
are  estimated  at  29,295  hectares ;  meadows,  1,543  ditto  ; 
vineyards,  2.784  ditto ;  and  orchards,  gardens,  Ac,  8.5091 
ditta  Com  if  not  extensively  raised,  and  the  little  that 
is  produced  is  but  indifferent.  It  fbmbhes  very  superior 
peaches,  and  other  (k-uits ;  and  there  are  numerwM 
market  gardens  for  kitchen  vegetables,  Ac  A  good 
many  cattle,  and  other  live  stooL,  are  fattened  lor  the 
Paris  markets,  and  there  are  some  flocks  of  superior 
aheep.  In  1835,  of  66,897  properties  subject  to  the  am- 
trib.  fondere^  17,272  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr. ; 
whUe  12,522  were  rated  at  from  100  to  330  f^.,  and  2,006 
at  1,000  f^.  and  upwards.  The  manufacturing  Industry 
centres  in  Paris,  which  see.  It  is  divided  into  3  arronds., 
and  sends  14  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Registed  electora, 
in  1838-39,  16.871.  Total  public  rev..  In  1831,  95,59S,18S 
fr. ;  expenditure,  15,843.551  tr.    (Hugo,  art  Seine,  ^c.) 

SaiNB  (an.  Sequana),  a  river  of  France ;  and  though 
by  no  means  the  largest,  yet  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  kingdom,  being  that  on  which  the  capital  is 
built.  It  rises  in  the  d^p.  and  mountain-cbaln  of  the 
C6te  d'Or  (by  which  it  Is  separated  ftom  the  basin  of  tbe 
Loire),  about  lat.  47^  30'  N.,  lon^  6P  B.,  90  m.  N.W.  D^oa. 
It  flows  generally  in  a  N.W.  direction,  between  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  on  the  S.W.,  and  of  the  Mense  and 
Somme  on  the  N.E.,  through  the  d6ps.  of  Aube,  Seloe- 
et-Mame,  Seine-et-Oise,  Seine,  Eure,  and  Seine- Inf%- 
rleure,  to  the  Britbh  Channel,  which  it  enters  by  a  wide 
Kstuary  at  Havre,  about  lat.  49°  30'  Nm  and  long.  0^  10* 
B..  nearly  opposite  Newhaven  hi  Sussex.  Its  entire 
course,  in  consequence  of  its  numerous  windings.  Is  es- 
timated at  500  m.,  for  nearly  350  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
Its  source  is  about  1,420  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  aea. 
But  more  than  3-4ths  of  its  descent  takes  place  within  the 
flrst  100  m.  of  Its  course,  for  at  Troyes  it  is  not  more  than 
440  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  at  Paris  its  mean  elevation 
above  the  latter  is  only  51  ft,  and  at  Rouen  26  ft.  (  Brm. 
gwi^tf.  Orographies  From  Its  not  rising  in  moontalna 
of  any  great  elevation.  It  is  neither  sut^ect  to  serkms  in- 
undations, nor  has  it  a  rapid  current ;  and  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  its  gentle  rate  of  descent  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Its  course,  renders  it  highly  suitable  for  na- 
vigation. The  chief  obstacles  to  its  utlU^  are  the  shiffclnff 
sand-banks  in  its  sestuary,  and  some  snallows  between 
Quillebeuf  and  Rouen.  At  Paris  the  Sefaie  is  fhnn  100  to 
600  ft.  in  width ;  at  its  mouth  it  Is  7  m.  In  width.  It  is 
here  subject  at  the  return  of  everv  tide  to  a  phenoaae- 
non  termed  the  barro,  similar  to  the  muemret  In  the 
Dordogne,  the  bore  In  the  Solway  Frith,  Ganges,  Ac. 
This  consists  of  a  wave  of  great  magnitude,  with  an 
almost  perpendicular  front  impelled  Inwards  flnom  the 
sea  with  much  violence  as  high  as  Jumi^ea,  and  some- 
times even  as  far  as  Rouen.  It  gives  notice  of  Its  ap- 
{iroach  by  a  noise  which,  according  to  Hugo,  Is  heard  for 
orty  minutes  beforehand,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  ftie- 
quently  productive  of  damage  to  shipping.  The  ode  in 
the  Seine  is  usually  perceptible  as  hl^  as  Rouen,  to 
which  dty  the  river  is  navinble  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 
Respecting  the  trade  of  the  Seine,  see  the  articles  Haws 
and  Paris. 

The  Seine  receives  several  considerable  trfliataries  | 
as  the  Aube,  Marne,  and  Oise,  from  the  N.B.,  and  th« 
Yonne,  Eure,  and  Rllle.  fhnn  the  S.  and  W.  Besides 
Paris,  several  large  and  flourishing  commercial  dtles  and 
towns  are  seated  on  the  Seine;  as  Rooen,  Elbeul^ 
Troyes,  Melon,  and  Montor^an,  with  Chatlllon,  Bar, 
Nogent  Corbell,  St.  Germidns,  and  Honfleor :  and  at  its 
mouth  is  Havre,  which,  Marseillee  excqited,  la  the  flrst 
commercial  port  of  France. 

The  Seine  and  Its  tributaries  are  connected  by  the 
canals  of  Briare,  Orleans,  and  Nivemais,  with  tiie  Loire ; 
by  that  of  St.  Quentin  with  the  Somme  and  Scheldt ;  by 
that  of  Ardennes  with  the  Menae,  and  by  tlutt  of  Bur- 


SEINE  INTERIEURB. 

At  ilth  Iht  Loin.    The  cu4l  of  Oonq  (ur  Ptiu, 
u  bttaw  Puii  bMT(  tcsn  niKli  ynitti  lot  tlvli 

pJobmu,  or  UUv-luidt,  ot  ■  twt  u^ira  «tmwa- 
>  luHlj  in  canAiUf  eattlrau^  Imt  •Bduun*  an 

I'cn  ta  Km*  bf  tk*  MMB.lKu'b'al^t  boon." 
vt  fa  n«K(  iKf /wh,  pp.  ist,  I9S.) 

N-,  fomlertr  Gcnprlied  fDr  1^  voH  pwt  In  the 
f.  DrNormHiidT»bn4a|B.llwdapL0oiBEEia«idOii«. 
iute  H>d  C^k1«,uiI  W.  BdirtlH  BiltMi  Clun. 
Am.  solvit  keeUm.  Fob.,  ta  IMS,  TWJM, 
I  S.  boundUT  mbiUM  Msrtlj  o(  tbi  M»  uj  tu 
KquBic*.  Couu  In  nMnl  nbrapt,  hwbUu  ■ 
roihw  of  olanoui  ddh.  CUmMa  boM,  ud  cdte 
1  on  lb*  opfiaiita  cowtar  Kntlud.  SoUMnUr 
UHHH  or  HwlTlkat  lilbdmsdL  of  iCnn  ini 

llgtaldar.    In  Wt, tbg nrftca IihM  lo  ban  boa 


MrMBL    Floiuba  of  n  nuirtar  Ui 
-1 >-~.diliia*«clHC7orBBiar 

,   Ibo  tDtrodDCUOD  I 

hr  fUtiOi  <m  tbo  Urto  b 

blloiri  of  tbo  Kilila  k 


o  Itturlf  boom  fatrodimd  i  Iba  iigd«j  oT 


uRkw  thnubaat  mo»  p*rt  or  Ibo  dip.    In  IBMk. 
IM.OTI  pfopwiko  nibtoU  (a  tbo  a»lr«.  JtwfAvv 

•Hd  U  ftom  awtaSMXr,  l^miti 
•nd  TH  U  IJIDO  fr.  (Hd  Ipwiur"  '  — 
rtlaobinalorl 


Tbo  Ujfo  proprlMon 

I  u-u  ludL    SoBO  bnu  run 
Lt  Ln  HDarol  IboT  On  mocb 

I.  to  Mr-  por  boctu^  whidt  Ja 

Bwo&mUMIolBK,  o»- 

ilT*  of  MVno  boct.  nocuoa,  Um  oiUinMloii  efirbleb 
icwiiv  on  tbo  wJjhnM.    Aiooi  *^^^i}i 
inbinU.    cJSTbm 


tM.MDUIiH. 


■t«rUntE oreor t  vodk 


m  uo  pmiponjui,  tbmiib  not  ridi.  Tbo  bnur  pif > 
LiDd,  boufo,  wtDttDW.  nd  ponoDd  luo*.  ond  b  fk^ 
ndr  allad  «a  tbt  tba  miiaori  of  pupon.  Tbolaner 
aomonnu,  lad  M  DO  lopd  prorldoB  li  mid*  br  Uwn, 
r  •!•  fboll*  dopODdMI  opoa  nAuMan  conMbuilau. 
irl.  STB.  at  JtrteniM-i.  MM.)  Ttib  dtp.,  sblcb 
U  (Urd  In  Fmwo  wKb  Nipoct  to  pop.,  !•  lohrlar  m 
ji  M  Bunnhdurlno  lodaMrf.  Koun  (>hkb  ioo}  U 
n  miBiifKtiiriiw  tmuj  and 
Iff  hM*  or  tbo  frtmCti  noolleo 


d  olacton,  in  l«M-»,  T.BM.     Total  pu1i[fc  nroniH 

ii),«o,iraMi(r.  I  npiDdUun.  is.w.tjia'.  iBmgB. 

SriiuM^  Frtrnc*  QtU^U  TaUn.^.) 
BIMB-BT-UAIINR,  1  dip.  of  tUm  nc.  M- 
iUt  botwaan  tba  tMh  and  &b  te.  oTK.  b^,  aal 
>.>°  Wand I^WB.ihaiiacN. Iba dfau.  Otaoand 
no  1  B.,  Aub*  and  Mann  I  SOTonne  ullrf^iot  ( and 
,  tb*  laO-Danod  wd  Mna^t-OIaa,  An%  «i,4n 
um.  Pop.,  Id  IMS.  HDjn.  Burbco.  uMblatlni ; 
ilopo  beloi  !>«■  B.  to  W.  Tbo  blihau  blUi  an  In 
3.  TbaSoQu, ban Jo^Hd  b]> IboToDoo, tnm*M 
a^  and  IbiBaiso  tbo  V.  pvl  of  tbo  dip.  Tbo 
nq.  Lofna,  ad  Grand  HorlD  an  tba  Mbor  principal 
tn-  Tbe  jTeoloflknl^fnkHtlonaaninoallroalcaraoBa, 
irlala  fat  nUDi  parti  bt  a  daap  Inac  of  TIMaMa  toll. 
Ii,  Indnd,  ti  OM  o(  tbo  IDM  i«tWMr«l4v*-  la 
Vol.  IL 


3ELBY.  sro 

FroBco.  nd  bia  a  (ood  deal  of  rfcb  Uad.  In  t«M,  Ji 
■•■  uM  to  nmiiiloo  in,eM  bectarei  anblo  bod, 
ai,«S  dUto  Baadowi,  U^n    dlua  rloerudi,  G,C1IT 

dlUaorchardiiBdfanloai.  and  »,M9  ditto  ■oodk  It 
hei  o  larfo  mrpliu  of  cotd,  prlDdpallr  whoot  and  oau, 
'— oiponarton.    PotBtooi  ar-   -'"   — " ' — '--*- 


rr ,-■,  ~ ipUon  onl,.    tj6m  li 

alio  producad. 
Id  181a,  accotdbif  to  Mr.  Jacob,  thb  dap.  waa  boUor 

■daptod  for  tnTDlpi»  imaU  patchw  of  wblcb  an  occ^ 


abovt  lODjmlwt  aTHT.  Th^  niliun'ot  «■>,  i 
icrawbarrloi.  and  Diner  Itulli  and  tegnibJea 
Parll  DiarkMi,  b  an  Important  branch  or  ladu 

>hkh  bKnt'toTarin  1^'  h "i>tb« Uiidi  of  U 

In  IBM), 'of  117^4  propetttM  lutijoct  to  tlie 
AHVrr.lMJMncnauoHMlal  loi  Ihaiig  rr,,  uaoui 
at  1,000  ff .  and  npwardi.    Tba  proxlmltr  vf  Parb  hat 

gtnDrbatoamatrarlatjr'-' '— —     " 

■tuQ  of  all  Undi,  papor,  h 

Iho  pHodpol  loadi  » 

cbbftowm,  VirHUlo,  tbo  cap,,  llintoi,  Poi 
boolUet,  KtaDBii,  and  CorbaA.  It  landa  7  luom.  id  turn 
Cb.  or  Dap.  Bofblorcd  alacton,  In  ins-W,  i,m. 
Total  publte  ramiiiE,  In  INI,  93.D9MH  rr.j  eipcndl. 
lomlLm.Tlsn'.  lA4to:  Ftimcli  oeicial  nilrf,  te.) 

land,  W.  'Rldin(,   oi.   Vark,  cblcfr  >a   Barkilan-j% 


^^n.* 


Improrod.     A  hasduHH  OMhlc  nuirkM- 
'.  chuich,  and  tba  Iowa  ball,  a  naat  brick 

oTSiibr'Abbe^'rouiided  bj  WIllLam  tbe  CoDqnrrOTfn 
ion,  In  vhlcb  Henrrl.  suboni.  It  li  a  larn  and  ina|> 
nlKcaat  croM  chnreh,  of  Dil»d  Norman  and  oarlr  Eng- 
Ibh  arthltaeton.    Tba  choir  U  a  noit  beauliriil  ipccl- 

wltlk  vorj  bcautinil  vlndowa,  and  octa^Diul  tumM, 
barlDf  rich  plDnacki.    It  bai  iobio  rorj  luperlor  nono 

'■-^'- '—''■-€«.)  TtaaUTiDg,wDTlb«?ana(,bai--' 
In  tb*  dkon  of  Yorl^^ln  pil.aM  nalr 


pitiial  eumer.  In  tb*  dkoia  or  York,  In  pi^iaU  aalroo- 
afo.  Sdlnliu  raeeUng-boninfar  FrloDdi.  Indepond- 
•nli,  Calrlnbu,  Wcdenni,  tTDltarUni,  and  Rom:  Ca 
thoUa  i  a  grammar- uibool  founded  bv^  Bd*ard  V]..  i 
bOHiltal  ror  iot«  pODr  wldDw(.ftc.  Tbt  Ouh,  vbid 
b  Bon  croiicd  In  a  moiabli  Itmber  brldgo,  b  no 
TliiU*  to  StU-j  Tor  Touoli  or  amridonbla  bwdea 


■nd  Iron  foodt,  and  illpt  fw  bdlUtlQr  liwr  cnTL 
■BwloDt  Ibr  Uw  wapanUka  uv  he^  nen,  moA  coo 
uid  bvon  twtce  i  reiir  by  t}i«   LDrd  or  tha 

■ftw  JuiwM..  niirdcc  LO.,  far  altls,  woaL,  llzi 


Klnidomt  hiring  N 


Id-LotUm.  E,  Raiburfh, 


Bttrick  aiHl^iimiv:   Ihire  ii  Hinii  mcellenl  unlili 

Mklrk  tau  rullr  pinlclpucd  In  th>  mndntDl  In- 

~l  whoUi  Cherlol),  rondii 


of  ml  propenr  uicucd 

d  T9fti  ha.  of  Scotland, 

il«bt  buk  a(  nil!  Eitrlck. 
b.r^b,   ---■■      ■■ 


SC^« 


lUfUlU 


t.'  ;bich. 


b^lDPi'lni '^"the*  ^tMr" J!>i«1iu"sTiuid.  BiSSm 
Htiooli.  Il  bu  ■  madiaiilct'  Inittlula.  Cfarw  wbtcrliiUoD 
UbnrlH.ndirHdiag-niaa.    Himta  Pit^tlM  AlHaa 

BHHiuiiuiK  It  u  Hunt  (IM[)  iboDi  u  bmncM  M  hi 
BumDiT.    AMelirord,  ih>  tsU  of  Sir  Wiltn  ScMI. « 

Uh  r1|fitbuik  dT  ibiTwHd.liiiJthlnlm.  Tbetowi 
bu  no  naDDOctoret  L  but  on  tha  rKtahbourliia  buihi 
sT  (ha  Bllrick  an  waallen.mlllt,   lot  tha  mdilnf  o 


"SSI 


Anit,  •■  tha  CO.  vaa  ddo  aUnl.  bdsf  a  tn 
bunlinf  R«H  of  IM  ScatEh  inooanhiVlli  hlu 

tattmitalrcoanoctadiillhthabordar  wan.    Ailai , 

takio  fnnii  lb*  EiuKih  at  tha  battle  of  Floddan.  bf  Iha 
**  amtan  of  SdUrk,"  li  Kill  nrtarrrad.  Tha  bMtIa  o( 
FhlUjAiutb  (leW),  In  which  &e  Mii^uli  oT  HonttoH 
WH  >lcnail)r  drfcatad  ttj  Gaiwral  Laalls.  wai  fouglit 
bar.  (laJori  ban  baan  ad'ilcii  to  th«a  of  tha  cd.  (Vrt 
aiol.  Aa.  (/  aeoUand.  S  SrOirilklrt,  l~  10. ;  and  Jrf. 
fiif't  OmUe  a>  l»r  Hanlrri.) 

SKHLIH.  a  IVcntier  la<.n  of  tha  AuHrlaD  enplre.  Id 
Slaroola.  OB  Iha  Danube.  3  Di.  N. W.  BaUrada,  and  (0  m. 
S.B.bTE.  Pttnwardaln.  Pop. abnuTD/Wl ■  mollaj 
collacitoo  of  SlaTDnlau.  Cannuii.  Orecha,  Sarriana, 
Croali,  OnHlaa,  Jawi.  kc.  It  cmuliU  or  an  iBnal  town 
ud  a  iuburb !  U  It  not  rbrUllad,  bul  obIt  aumondad 
with  a  •tocUda.  It  hii  mina  («d  boain  awl  churehaa, 
hot  tu  >tie«i  ara  Doulir  Dopnad,  mean,  and  dlRf. 

John  Runladai:  tl  itandj  an  a  cDmmandlnc  belghl, 
bailiw  on  Iti  ildM  (he  bun  of  the  GrpUf  quarter. 

from  lOtoMdari.  The  hoiplial,  nhl|h  l^ale  ichDol. 
and  ■  OarnuB  Ihaaln.  are  the  other  principal  public 
aUaUlahmeDU  In  Ihelown.  which  U  the  reildtnn  ar  a 
Graak  pralop^at.  and  Iho  chief  nwri^  of  the  trade 
batwaen  AuUriaaodTnrhrr.  Ik  principal  ImpoRa  ftmn 
Um  laltw  are  n«  cotton  and  cotton  twbl.  honar.  aalVoa, 
ku*and  rabMt  •klu.plpfr.bowU,  Ac.  j  Itiaipnta  thm 


SENEGAL. 
hctured  food).  (OnKrr.  ^al.  fwirc  ;  J 
SBHFACHi  asuU  to< 


hi tha  bacui 


,  and  coMpiala  th^ear  td 

■  prtndpallr  dwIbi  Id  th*  laaa  poallcal  act 
Iota  bidnt  bra^Okd  at  Ibiiliiibiiiiiii  ij 
and  to  tha  pante  bit  dnUh  prodnd  WWb 


SBHRFFB,  a  rlllafa  of  Baliluoi,  pnr.  n^^M, 
Om.a.W.  Nlrelka.  tonoufromiurkml^,  barinff  bBM 

damclnea.  Hereon  tba  lltbofAuiaM,  iad,aFnad* 
armr,  under  tba  fuoui  Prinea  of  CbbU.  aUckad  tba 
rear  fuard  of  the  ConMaralaa.  emiBaiiaad  to  tt* 
Prince  otOiBBH.  aflarwBtdi  VUllan  III,  aadBaBiadk 
cooalderahle  adtwita|»  But.  not  aattiOed  aiSlbl^ 
Coodt  liBpradcnllf  attacked  tba  laabi  body  of  the  Ces- 
frderataa,  who  had  taliao  up  a  rerr  vtnmf  poritlaB  4  ab 

coald  maka  no  lapnarioa.    71i« IwoKhM  aMaa  waa 

xflSma  wen  left  on  ih^ldVl^lor^  bc(.u  as 
thewoida  of  Voltalra,  "ZafmidcMc^Mntatadk* 
Smc^  w  Al  ~-H  corwan,"  (Sltdada  Louii  XIV- 
cap,  II.}  Both  amka  wHhdtaw  nnt  d^,  naUbM-at- 
tenipUni  to  Bioleat  Iha  other.  Hill  >aa  Uia  lad  gread 
bank  fmibl  <if  the  PriBca  of  Coadt.  A  walUkBoiwn 
Ada  ttvt,  aJKrIbed  to  the  prhbca  la  radaraBO*  to  Ala  oaa* 
BM.  It  orrenr  douhtnU  autbentldlT. 

SBNBOAL,alaintlTarofV.  AJIlnea,*Meh,tailba 
thne  of  Dallala  aBd^-Anrllla,  waa  couidarad  idatkH 
wIthtbeNtiarof  the  aselaBta.  hot  *bleb  It  now  aaear. 
tahiad  to  be  whoU*  iBKOimeGted  elthar  wltb  tha  Qdikt^ 
(ananUr  aBpFeaad  to  b*  lb*  WItar,  or  wHb  (ha  KBaiM 
bean  eiptorad:  bat  Mitnn  Part  aaoarafaiad  ibaa  iba> 
wera  laparMad  froaa  ttaa^ailnoftbeNI(ar  aadOaatn 
br  the  Hudlnio  IVrnoe.    Tba  Ba4nf  (M^nM^J. 

nflnB.  fa)  abont  lat.  10>  K.  and  low  l|o  W.  lit 
..  — ._,... >,™ '-.  1* BBd  loB».  1" 


It  tonii  W.,  and  bill  It 


the  upper  half  of 
hMd  ortha  Ba-fli 
tl  of  Faf.  Danoa. 

-■- aJi.  CD 


I  tba  Atlanda  a  >Bto 


jssns 


^Initariaa  it  tbroiuh  a  broken  coin 
ruffad  and  pndpltiMi  hlllt.  and  In) 

Mted  iHth'soM  dnit    At*F*nB«!'ftna' 


, ,  „  HkbklaBari. 

edaallthejaarfbrlal-bottoiBedboBU.     ilHii  iimlm 
lam.  tba  Senegal  mil  orer  a  lenl  pUn,  with  a  aan 
gtnila  current-,  and  alter  panlni  Padher,  a  Fmch 


—  _ Thaprincipal  or  B.  am  It  deep  anoDcb  Is 

be  natl(ab1e  ftir  the  larien  ihlpa,  but  la  obatradad  hr  a 
bar  at  lu  mouth,  which  caBBOI  b«  eniaad,  c«M  dar^ 
.v^i — -'-'■- at.  br  thlpa  drawtng  mora  than  Irqai  ttto 
.  Vnula  undnTilb  dnwbt  n»,  haw. 
larliata  tba  rlrer  Bi  hi  ai  A&or ;  and  k 
m  reiwltoffivin  IM  to  IW  tone  atcad  (• 
:  tha  Nile,  tha  Senegal  aaaaidlT  otertam 
the  ad^cent  conntir  1  and  In  July,  arbaa 
I  begint,  1001*  FnBch  rciHia  aati  n  aa  ta' 
It  narlcaM^  tradlaf  wltb  tba  natln  tm 
gum  and  other  Bnabctt.  A  tHi,  laitinc  Iftecai  dnt  ta 
EeldaonBall7at¥ortSt.JoaK>b.  Altar  thta.  It  am  a 
tb*  wuan  be^n  Id  lubtlda,  (Eanaaela  mora,  qiaadkt 
onljabout  a  JortBlgbb  jn  (ba  downnrd  joBTBeri  tnt  caa- 
(BiiilBC  Mtrli  thraa  aoBOa  bi  Ibali  opnid  ■nptl. 


5£N£0AL. 

be  Senegal  fonnf  »  put  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
reen  two  rMiont  widely  dlfllnlnc  In  erery  respect, 
the  N.,  wlthm  a  few  mllet  of  it«  banks,  U  the  great 
rt  of  Sahara,  with  here  and  there  a  few  Moors; 
le  to  the  S.  are  the  fertile  regions  of  Nigrltla, 
tbited  by  negroes.  {Ritter**  Afirica^  Fr.  trans.,  li* 
S7. ;  Ht^p,  art  Senegal ;  Diet.  G4og.,^c.) 
ucBOAL,  a  name  d^red  from  tne  abore  rhrer, 
n  to  some  small  French  colonial  establishments  on 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  eomprising  several  islands,  and 
11  portions  of  the  African  Cfmtinent,  between  tlie 
egd  and  Gambia  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  two 
>nds.,  the  N.  consisting  of  the  isles  of  St.  Louis,  Ba- 
b§,  Safril,  and  Gheber,  near  the  month  of  the  Senegal, 
ti  some  few  estaUlshments  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 

tradiog  stations  along  the  coast  between  C^ws  de 
rd  and  Bianco ;  and  the  S.  arrond.,  comprMng  tlie 
nd  of  Goree,  Albreda,  on  the  bank  of  the  Gambia, 
1  the  other  stations  8.  of  Cape  de  Verd.  The  total 
•.  of  these  dependencies  amounted,  in  IBM,  to  18,010 ; 
vhoan  abont  18,000  were  Mohammedans  and  Uadu : 
Is  of  the  pop.  inliabited  St.  Louis  and  its  arronds. 
7his  part  or  the  African  coast  is  nearjv  destitnte  of 
•d  harbonrs :  .'those  of  St.  Louis  and  Goree  are  the 
t.  The  soil  of  the  Isles  and  continental  shore  is 
dy,  but  Improves  in  qnalttv  ftirther  Inland,  where  It 
covered,  S.  of  the  Senegail,  with  dense  forests,  and 

most  loxuriant  vegetation.     The  climate,  though 

so  very  pestiferoos  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  ex- 
mely  bad.  The  heat  of  summer  is  most  relaxing  and 
>ressive.  especially  daring  B.  winds,  thourii  the  ther- 
meter  does  not  stand  extremely  higii.  The  wet  sea- 
i,  which  lasts,  with  S.W.  whids,  from  June  till  Oct, 
wrtkularlr  fktal  to  Europeans,  who  are  attacked  with 
lenterles,  fiver  complaints,  and  varfams  kinds  of  fevers. 
le  minetYl  products  are  few.  There  are  traces  of 
n,  but  little  ore  is  wrou^t.  BasaH,  Ac,  are  Ibund 
Goree,  but  scsra^  any  stone  elsewhere;  and  at 
Louis,  tito  most  solid  buildings  are  only  of  bride. 
»ld  b  procured  frmck  the  countrws  towards  the  head  of 
>  Senegal^  but  the  eflbrts  of  the  French  to  Ibrm  settle- 
nts  there  have  falUierto  proved  abortive^  Near  the 
>uth  of  the  Senegal  are  some  sait-pans,  and  In  some 
rts  of  the  Interior  natron  eflteresces  on  tlie  soil.  The 
setaUe  products  are  the  most  varied  and  abundant 
ley  indnde  the  gt^ntk  baobab  {Adamtonia  d^rMnte), 
1ms,  mfanosas,  and  gum  trees  of  numerous  kinds, 
negal  ebony,  voA  other  valuable  timber ;  with  cotton, 
ilgo,  cofltee.  amatto,  olives,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous 
ints ;  cassia,  sweet  potatoes,  millet,  maise,  Ac 
mong  the  wild  animals  are  the  elephant,  lion,  htppo- 
tamus,  wild  boar,  buflUo,  tiger-cat,  great  numbers  of 
er,  game  of  all  species,  um  an  immense  variety  of 
rds  and  reptiles.  Oxen,  buflUoes,  horses,  asses,  Ac, 
e  used  for  domestic  service,  as  In  Europe ;  and  goats, 
eep,  and  hogs  are  reared.  Several  kinds  of  artificial 
asses  are  vrown,  but  the  culture  of  products  for  food, 

exportation.  Is  pursued  only  to  a  very  small  extent, 
megid  being  a  trading  entrepSt  rather  than  an  agri- 
Itural  odony.  Few  of  the  colonists  are  emploved  in 
anuf^ctures,  except  in  the  working  of  iron,  and  ship- 
lilding.  The  making  of  bricks,  Hme,  and  salt  employs 
Gbw  hands  t  the  negroes  weave  sudi  dothes  as  they 
•quire,  but  other  manufkctured  artklet  are  obtained 
om  Europe.  We  subjoin  an 

ooooMT  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  prfawl. 
pal  Articles  exported  from  the  Senegal  C<4onies  In 
1836:-. 


AftidM. 

<>MnHW« 

ValM. 

Raw  hide*     - 

-    kllogr. 

W7.7«8 

89^4Mf: 

Wo 

-.. 

46,134 

90,t68 

Elqibtfili'tMlh 

^ 

I«,M« 

8A3» 

OvmSaMfil 

a. 

1J91,&10 

«,M4.694 

C«fa<iMMroaili 

•• 

40,509 

14,178 

GoU    -         -      •• 

>  gnnvott 

60,n5 

160,fi7a 

Spcdt  '        .         .          . 

— 

• 

74,800 

The  total  value  of  the  exports,  including  that  of  goods 
^•exported,  amounted  to  4,061,368 fr.:  the  imports  to 
,961,894  fr.,  the  prindpal  bdng  linen  and  cotton  (kbriee, 
lopa  and  apparel,  brandy,  liqueurs,  wines,  and  other 
revisions. 

Senegal  Is  governed  by  a  superior  naval  officer,  who 
esides  at  St.  Louis :  Goree  is  the  seat  of  a  lleutenant- 
OTemor.  There  appears  to  be  neither  a  representative 
tsembly,  nor  a  colonial  council.  A  court  of  primary 
urisdiction  aits  at  St.  Louis ;  from  the  deduons  of 
rhicb,  appeal  lies  to  a  court  composed  of  the  governor, 
he  other  chief  ftmctkmaries,  ana  certain  prindpal  in. 
labs.  of  the  odony.  The  European  force  in  Senegal 
insists  of  half  a  battalion  of  marines,  a  corop.  of  marine 
irtillery,  and  a  comp.  of  sappers,  fte.,  altogether  amount- 
Dff  to  about  870  men.  Tlie  French  established  them- 
(Mves  herein  1687,  but  no  sel^ementormach  importance 
ivaa  made  till  the  fbrmation  of  the  Senegal  Company  in 
I66i    The  English  took  Senegal  In  1756,  but  It  was  re- 
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taken  by  the  French  hi  1779:  It  was  again  hdd  by  the 
English  from  a  period  shortly  after  the  French  Eevolu- 
lion  tin  the- peace  of  1814.  {Hmgo^  art  Semegmti  BiaU 
des  Cotomfe*  Frmmqaitet.) 

SBNLIS  (an.  AmgmUmu^m,  post  SptvanecUt\,  a 
town  of  France,  d£p.  Oise,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Nonette, 
a  tributary  ef  the  Mame,  S9  m.  S.B.  by  E.  Bceuivais. 
Poa.  in  1846,  5,908.  It  stands  on  the  dedivfty  of  a  hill, 
and  conslstsof  the  town  proper,  and  three  suburbs.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  thick  walls,  parts  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  remains  of  those  constructed  by  the  Ro> 
mans.  It  is  tderably  well-built;  but  the  streets  are 
mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  and  it  has  few  public  bnild. 
ings  worth  notice.  The  cathedral,  however,  has  a  hand- 
some spire,  335ft.  in  height  Chiomy,  starch,  and  cotton 
thread,  are  the  prindpal  manuteetures.  The  town  was 
of  importance  in  the  middle  ages:  under-  the  Carlovin- 
gians  H  had  the  ri^^  of  cdnage;  and  in  IIHO,  Philip 
Augustus  espoused  Elisabeth  of  Hainault  at  Senlis.- 
ithftO'  art.  Utftr,  ftf.) 

SENS  (an.  Agedinemm^  post  SenometX,  a  town  of 
France,  d£p.  Yonne^  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yoone,  80  m. 
8.E.  Auxerre.  Fop.,  In  1846,  Inc.  com.,  10,018.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  decayed  walls,  attributed  to  the  Remans, 
and  various  Roman  antiquities  exist  in  and  round  ttie 
town.  It  Is  said  by  some  authorities,  but  not  by  others, 
to  be  well  laid  out  and  well  built ;  and  is  kept  dean  by 
streamlets,  which  traverse  Its  prindpal  thorou^fhres. 
It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  of  the  same  proportions 
as  Notre  Dame.  In  Paris,  thoi^h  of  lees  sise.  In  it  is  the 
nlendid  marble  mausoleum  of  tlie  dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XV..  and  Ihtlier  of  Lonh  XVI.,  Louis  X  VIIL,  and 
Charles  X.,  a  dtef-^tnmrt  of  (Houston.  In  the  chapter- 
house is  a  painting  of  the  death  of  Thomas-d-Becket, 
who  took  refkige  at  Sens  about  1186.  The  communal 
college  is  a  large  building,  with  a  museum  of  antiques, 
and  a  public  luMrary  of  above  6,000  vds.    Sens  has  a 


tlllerfee;  and  an  active  trade  In  agricultural  produce, 
timber,  oak  bark,  leather,  bricks,  Ac.    Under  Valens  It 


was  made  the  cap.  of  the  4th  Lyonnalse ;  and  it  became 
an  ardiUshopric  on  the  estaluidimeBt  of  Christianity 
In  the  empire.  Several  coundls  were  held  here  in  the 
middle  ages,  Indndlng  that  in  1 140,  at  whkfa  Abelard  waa 
condemned  for  heresy.    (ir«ws,  art.  Yfrnej  OmMe  dm 

SERAMPORE,  one  of  the  Danish  settlements  In  Hln* 
dostan.  prov.  Bengal,  consisting  of  a  town  on  the 
Hooghiyt  about  13  m.  above  Calcutta,  and  Immediate^ 
opposite  Barrackpoor.  Pop.  about  16,000.  (Maleom.)  U 
extends  for  1  ro.  along  the  river,  and  Is  without  fbrtiflea- 
tlons,  havhig  only  a  small  battery  for  saluting.  **  Seram- 

K re  is  a  handsome  ^ace,  kept  beautifhlly  dean,  and 
)klng  more  like  a  European  town  than  Calcutta,  or 
any  of  the  neighbouring  cantonments.  Since  the  Copes* 
bagen  rupture  (and  more  especially  dnce  it  ceased  to  be 
an  asylum  for  debtors  tram  Calcutta),  it  has  grievously 
dedlnied,  and  its  revenues  scarcely  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses. Many  persons  of  diflhrent  nations,  wlio  like  a 
cheuer  residence  than  Calcutta,  take  houses  here." 
(Afod.  TVee^  ix.  110.)  It  has  long  been  the  head  quar- 
ters of  tiie  notestant  missions  In  India ;  and  has  a  large 
and  handsome  college  for  the  instruction  of  native  youtlu, 
an  extensive  missionary  printing  establishment,  Jkc.  It 
was  here  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  various 
Indian  dialects,  under  the  snperteteodence  of  Dr.  Carey 
and  others.  (Makom*$  S.  S,  Asi0,ik  46.;  Iktmaum*t 
B.I.GoM.) 

SERES,  a  large  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Mace^ 
donia,  cap.  of  a  bevllk ;  on  a  dedivfty  a  little  N.  of  the 
lake  Takinos,  and  44  m.  N.E.  Salonika.  Its  pop.  is  pro- 
bably between  85,000  and  80,000;  but  this  pert  of  Europe 
is  so  sddom  visited  by  travellers,  that  we  have  little  ac- 
cuntle  hilbrmation  respecting  It.  Seres  Is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  commanded  by  a 
cltadd.  It  Is  said  to  be  well  built  the  houses  bdng  in- 
terspersed  with  gardens :  it  has  some  spacious  Mmw, 
numerous  mosques,  churches,  and  fountains,  and  several 
pubUe  baths  ;  with  linen  and  cotton  manulhctures,  and 
an  active  trade  in  cotton,  grown  in  large  quantities  In  iu 
vidnlty.  Stdn  states  that  70,000  bales  of  cotton  are 
annuaOy  exported  tnm  Seres,  80,000  of  which  go  te 
Vienna.  (Hor»ckelma$m*g  Steiu^  ite.) 

SERINGAPATAM  (SH-aomga.Patama,  «*  VMinu*a 
dty"),  a  decayed  town  and  fortress  of  India,  a  of  the 
Krishna,  which,  under  Hvder  All  and  Tljppoo,  was 
the  <»pltel  of  Mysore.  It  stands  at  the  W.  angle  of  an 
island  in  the  Cavery,  about  4  m.  In  length  by  1|  m.  in 
breadth,  and  is  about  360  m.  W.S.W.  Mwbas.  Lat. 
ISO  25*  N.,  long.  76^  46^  B.  The  fbrtress,  constructed  by 
Tippoo,  Is  an  Immense  mass  of  building,  but  hi  several 
respects  ii^udidously  planned.  It  was,  however,  when 
invested  by  our  troo|M,  strengthened  with  six  redoubu, 
and  other  strong  outworks.  As  a  capitd,  the  town  was 
butmean.  It  has  one  good  baMar,  and  a  broad  road  under 
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the  mnphHi,  but  tbffoMMrftreeUhaTaa  very  Indlflbrent , 
appevanoe:  the  houMt,  also,  an  shabby,  and  Um 
pubuc  building*  few.  Hamilton  speaks  of  an  arsenal, 
a  gun-carriage  manufketoir.  ftc. ;  but  it  Is  probable  that 
these,  as  well  as  the  other  mflitarr  establishments, 
have  been  since  remored  to  Mysore.  On  an  eminence  in 
the  centre  of  the  Island  is  a  large  and  handsome  suburb, 
in  which  Is  the  maosoleom  of  Hyder  All  and  Tippoot 
and  across  the  Carery,  near  the  city,  Is  a  natire  bridge 
of  grsnlte,  remarkable  for  iU  sise  and  soUdltv. 

Seringi4»atam  was  besieged  by  the  Engltsh  on  three 
dtflRnrent  occasions :  the  first  two  sieges  took  place  in 
1791  and  1792;  at  the  latter,  Tippoo  purchased  a  peace  by 
ceding  half  hto  dominions,  and  paying  8  crores  and 
SO  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  British  and  their  allies.  Another 
war,  howerer.  broke  out  in  1799 ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
to  the  same  year,  Seringapatam  was  stormed  by  the 
British  and  the  NIaam's  forces,  under  Gen.  Harris.  On 
ttiat  occasion  Tlpopo  was  killed,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  garrison,  amounting  to  8,000  men,  and  the  doniinions 
of  the  last  formidable  enemy  of  the  British  in  the  Indian 
psoinsttla  were  addei^to  our  Indian  empire.  {Mod. 
2V«e.,  Yllt.  I  HamiUoH,  B.  I.  Gaxetteer,  ^:} 

SERV AN  (ST.),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  France,  dto. 
l1)e-et-Vilaine,  on  the  Ranee,  immediately  behind  St 
Malo.  of  which  town  it  may  be  considered  the  eontinantal 
suburb,  though  comprised  in  a  distioct  commune.  Pop. 
in  1836,  with  comm..  9,948.  St.  Senran  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  good  harbour  for  merchant  Tessels,  divided  into  two 
parU  by  the  SoUdor^  an  isolated  tower  about  60  ft.  In 
height.  The  dock-yard,  which  derives  Its  name  from  this 
tower,  has  S  slips,  three  of  whidi  are  iq[>prqpriated  to  the 
construction  or  frigates :  and  during  the  war  many  fri- 
gates were  built  here.  The  naval  establishmenU  at  St. 
Servan  are  consldorable ;  and  a  floating  dock,  to  connect 
the  port  with  that  of  St  Malo,  is  now  (1841)  in  r^id 

Srogres^  towards  completion.  (Ports,  ^c^qf  Framee,  KO, 
Bl.)  St.  Servan  has  manufactures  of  sail-doth,  cordage, 
ship-biscuit,  &c.,  and  is  the  general  aUrepdi  for  the  trade 
of  St.  Mala  Among  its  inbabs.  are  mamr  English  fami- 
lies,  attracted  thither  by  the  dieapness  of  living,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.    \QtUde  dm  Voifogeur  s 

sEr  V I A  (an.  M<e*<(i- Aipfr&>r,  with  part  of  iZMnon), 
erne  of  the  principalities  on  the  Danube,  nommally  in- 
cluded in  the  dom.  of  Turkey-ln-Burope,  but  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  the  Forto.  It  extends  between 
the  42dand  4Jth  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  19th  and  88d  of 
B.  long. ;  having  N.  the  Hungarian  provs.  of  Slavonia 
and  the  Banat,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Save 
and  Danube :  B.  Wallachta  and  Bulnria.  from  the  first 
of  which  It  is  also  separated  by  the  uanube ;  S.  Mace- 
donia, the  Balkhan  being  the  boundary  line  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  W.  Bosnia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Ibar  and  the  Drin.  Greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  180 
u. ;  breadth,  varying  from  100  to  100  m.  Area  roughly 
estlmsted  at  90/)00  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  at  about  1 ,000,000, 
mostly  Christians  of  the  Greek  church.    The  greater 

Kit  of  the  country  is  covered  with  mountains,  those  in 
e  W.  being  ranufications  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  In 
the  8.  and  E.  branches  from  the  Balkhan.  Tnere  are, 
however,  some  tolerably  extensive  plains,  particularly  in 
the  N .  md  along  the  course  of  the  Morava.  This  river, 
which,  after  those  above  named,  is  the  principal  in  Servia, 
nesurly  traverses  the  country  from  S.  to  N.  The  climate 
ft  remarkably  variable,  and  much  colder  in  winter  than 
would  be  Inferred  fhnn  the  lat,  the  Danube  and  the  Save 
befaiff  often  thidily  fh>sen  over.  The  heats  of  summer 
are  proportionally  Intoue:  the  autumn  is  the  most 
agreeable  season ;  but  ^ue  Is  very  prevalent  then  and  in 
•priog.  The  son  Is  almost  everywhere  fiartile,  though  to 
a  great  extent  uncultivated.  Every  species  of  grain 
common  in  Europe  is  raised,  except  rice.  Maise  is  the 
principal  {  but  much  more  wlieat  is  produced  than  for- 
merly, and  maise  bread  is  not  now  generally  made  use  of 
by  the  Inhabs.  of  Belgrade  and  other  large  towns.  Owing 
to  the  inland  sltoatlon  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of 
markets,  tlie  price  of  com  is  usudly  verv  low. 

The  vine  is  pretty  generally  grown ;  but  firom  defiects 
of  culture,  the  grapes  of  the  same  vineyard  usually  difTer 
gr«atly  in  quality,  and  being  all  used  promiscuously  in 
the  making  of  wine,  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  indif- 
Ibrent  In  the  district  of  Belgrade,  however,  superior 
red  wine  appro«diing  to  claret  has  been  made,  though  to 
n)  great  extent  In  fhct,  but  little  wine  is  drunk  In 
Servia ;  a  spirituous  Houor,  distilled  fh>m  plums,  called 
glHHmitxa  or  roMe,  sold  at  about  ^  a  quart,  being  used 
lo  its  stsad.  Kemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated, but  only  In  small  quantities.  The  pasture-grounds 
are  extensive  and  good,  though  little  can  be  said  in  fis- 
V  our  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Both  are  meagre 
and  impoverished:  and  the  former,  though  universally 
employed,  with  bnnloes,  for  draught,  are  not  very  nume- 
rous. The  horses,  also,  are  poor  and  dimlmitlve,  though 
latterly  Prince  Milosch  has  made  considerable  eflbrts  to 
Improve  the  breed.  Hogs  are  by  Csr  the  most  valuable  and 
fkvoortte  stock.  Ko  peasant's  nmily  Is  without  these  an!- 
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mab.  They  overspread  the  country  In  vast  herds,  befog 
branded  with  the  proprietor's  name,  and  turned  loose  ia 
the  forests,  where  they  feed  on  acorns,  except  In  winter, 
when  they  are  scantily  fed  at  home  on  maise,  and  other 
dry  provender.  Hogs  constitute  the  principal  export 
fh>m  Servia :  about  2M,000  are  said  to  be  annnally  acnt  to 
the  Austrian  dominions,  where  they  pay  a  ooodderabte 
Import  duty,  having  also  paid  an  expcMt  duty  on  IcAviag 
the  Servian  frontier.  The  wool  of  the  Servian  sheep  Is 
veiy  inferior ;  but  about  60,000  lamb  and  goat  skins  are 
annually  disposed  of  to  Austrian  merchants. 

The  forests,  which  overspread  a  large  proportion  of 
the  country,  might,  if  they  could  be  tdrned  to  good  ac- 
count, be  made,  under  Judicious  management,  an  almMt 
Inexhauttible  source  of  wealth.  Oak,  extremehr  wdL 
adapted  for  ship-building,  ash,  pine,  ftc  are  the  principal 
trees,  and  valkmea  is  produced  in  great  plenty.  Bat,  aa' 
if  the  natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ite  exportation 
were  not  enougti,  government  has  prohibited  tne  feilfng 
of  oak  timber  1  and  the  forests  in  many  places  are  so 
thkk  as  to  be  ail  but  impassable,  and  are,  at  the  same 
time,  encumbered  with  putrescent  vegetation.  The  col- 
lection of  leeches,  which  abound  In  the  marshy  distrids, 
has  beea  carried  to  some  extent  of  late  years.  They  are 
disposed  of  to  French  merchants  settled  lo  Bdgrade  and 
Semlin,  who  forward  them  by  way  of  the  Danube,  Ac  to 
Paris,  which  they  reach  in  12  or  14  days :  but  this,  which 
promised  to  become  a  business  of  oonsidarable  import* 
anoe,  has  been  monopolised  by  government.  Iron* 
copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  coal,  are  found  in  Servia: 
but  few  or  no  mines  are  wrought ;  partlv  fhxn  a  want  of 
capital  and  enterprise,  but  paruy  also,  it  is  alleged,  from  & 
wish  on  the  part  of  government  to  conceal  such  tempting 
sources  of  national  wealth,  to  avoid  exciting  any  aesire 
in  Its  neighbours  to  possess  themselves  of  the  pslnd- 
pallties. 

Until  a  more  extensive  commerce  take  place  oo  tb» 
Denube,  or  a  f^ee  communication  of  some  kind  be  est^ 
blished  between  the  Upper  Save  and  the  Austrian  ports  oo 
the  Adriatic,  the  great  natural  resources  of  Servia  most 
continue  all  but  unavailable.  Her  produce  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  S.  provinces  of  Austria  and  Rusma,  these 
stetes  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  commerce ;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  adjacent  Turkish  proviaees  have 
no  need  of  her  tXxple*.  The  want  of  roads  is,  also,  a 
great  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  all  the  provinces  in 
this  remote  part  of  Europe :  the  only  high  road  in  Servia 
is  that  which  leads  fhmi  B^rade  to  Adrlanople. 

Servia,  however.  Is  less  Inconvenienced  than  most  of 
the  contiguous  provinces  by  the  want  of  roads,  their  de* 
fidency  teing,  in  part  at  least,  compensated  by  the  eaMf 
access  to  the  great  navigable  rivers  l^  which  she  is  almost 
surrounded.  A  more  liberal  and  bolder  comm^dal 
policy  on  the  part  of  Austria  would  do  mudi  to  develope 
the  resources  and  advance  the  clvilisatloo  of  the  Ser- 
vians ;  and  by  attecbins  them  to  her  interests.  It  would 
seem,  also,  to  be  the  safest  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

The  Servians  belong  to  the  wideir-spread  Stavoniaa 
stock,  with  whidi  most  part  of  E.  Europe  is  pet^ried. 
Their  language  is  the  most  refined  of  the  Southern  Sla- 
vonian dialects,  and  their  i>oetrv  ranks  high  among  that 
of  the  E.  European  nations,  (see  Bowrint^t  Speamemo 
qf  the  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Serbians.)  In  their  man- 
ners ana  customs  the  Servians  differ  little  fhm  the 
other  Slavonic  tribes  in  their  vicinity  ($e€  TcauT, 
*c.):  they  are  in  general  almost  equally  uncivilised, 
backward  in  the  arts,  ftc.,  ignorant  and  superstitious ; 
though  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  some  degree  of  ad- 
vance has  of  late  been  perceptible. 

Servia  is  divided  Into  6  provs.,  and  18  distrieU ;  difeC 
towns  Belgrade,  the  cap.,  SemendrIa,  Nissa,  Jogodlna, 
Kragi^iewaes,  and  Poschega.  In  the  middle  suges.  It 
formed  an  indep.  kingdom,  the  dominion  of  which  ex- 
tended over  parts  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  ftc :  k 
was  conooered  by  the  Turks'  In  1866.  The  Turks  sIfU 
garrison  Belgrade,  which  Is  the  resfclpnce  of  a  pacha ; 
but  nothing  u  left  them  beytrnd  this  inilitary  oociqwtioo, 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  said 
a  nnall  yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan.  The  internal  go- 
vernment is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Serviaiis.  Bwly 
In  the  present  century,  a  successful  revolt  took,  place, 
headed  by  Csemy-Oeorse,  a  native  chief,  who,  in  1806, 
took  Belgrade  from  the  Turks,  and  continued  to  govern 
Hie  country  till  the  peace  of  1814 ;  when  it  again  sob- 
mltted  to  tne  Turks,  and  Csemv-George  took  rel^ige  in 
Russia.  A  new  revolt,  under  Milosch  Obrenowits^.  in 
1815,  was  equally  successful,  and  Milosch  has  till  lately 
held  the  reins  of  government  He  established  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  a  council  of  ministry,  Ac.  In  i88S. 
a  general  poll-tsot,  to  meet  the  state  expenses,  and 
various  other  financial  plans,  were  adopted.  But  whe- 
thm  it  were  owing,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  Russian  tnflo- 
ence,  or  to  other  circumstances,  MOosch  was  obliged  to 
to  resUn  the  government  sad  retire  to  his  estates  to 
Wallachla  hi  1889,  since  which  period  he  has  been  sac 
oeeded  by  his  second  son.  Prince  Michael.  Servia  has  a 
small  standing  military  force  of  about  1,700  men,  IJU/^ 
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plain  on  the  GuMUlqalTir  crosaed  here  bj  a  UMge  of 
Eottkt.  68  m.  N.eTICmIIx,  maiWlm.sA.Vr.  UaOrtd, 
hat,  87®  W  80"  N^  long.  IfP  47'  47"  W.  Pofk,  aoo.  to 
Iflllano,  91 ,860.  It  hai  namerous  rabwtM,  but  the  etty 
proper  it  about  4  m.  fai  eirouit  x  endoeed  hj  a  Hne  of 
tircumrallatkNi  18  m.  tai  elrc.  The  andeot  liiburb  of 
Triana  U  on  the  right  bank ;  bat  wtth  this  exception, 
BerUle  Uet  whoUy  on  the  B.  tide  of  the  rirer.  **  The 
•treeta,  with  a  few  exoeptlom,  are  narrow  and  erooked, 
•ome  of  them  being  lo  contracted  that  one  may  tooch 
both  walls  at  the  lame  thne.  Few  are  wide  enough  for 
carriagei ;  and  many  ^rengh  which  ooadiet  past,  ahow, 
bf  the  deep  fUrrowi  in  the  walk,  that  one  nare  touched, 
and  often  both  at  the  same  time."  (TnfmakTi  Spmht^ 
U.  81ft.)  The  street  or  place,  called  the  Alameda,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  planted  with  elm  trees,  Is,  howerer, 
▼erjr  magnificent ;  being  600  yards  In  lencth,  by  150  in 
width,  decorated  with  8  fountains,  and  with  statues  of 
Hercules  and  Julius  Casar.  And  snoe  Mr.  Townsend's 
time  rarious  Improvements  hare  been  introdnced ;  old 
BtreeU  hare  been  repaved,  obstructions  and  irregularitief 
remored,  and  namerous  modem  wide  streets  built  in 
straight  lines  with  regular  and  handsome  houses.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Seville  has  all  the  peculiarities 
of  a  Moorish  town,  and  famishes  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  Moors  In  their  streets  and 
houses,  the  former  of  which,  narrow,  dose,  and  dirty, 
appear  in  strange  contrast  with  the  extensive  and  airy 
mansions  that  open  on  them,  neatly  white-washed,  and 
studded  with  numerous  windows,  each  having  its  co(^ 
looking,  green  Venetian  shutters.  The  Pa$co  and  the 
DeWoM  are  the  principal  public  walks,  and  perhiqw  In 
point  of  rural  beauty  are  superior  to  any  in  Spain.  The 
former  is  here  what  the  Prado  is  in  Madrid ;  and  In  It 
the  pop.  may  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage.  Among 
die  public  buildlDgs  are  31  diurches,  IndudlQg  the  ca- 
tiiedral,  numerous  large  edifices  formerly  conventual, 
Hot  many  of  whldi  have  latdv  been  turned  Into  manu- 
fhctories  i  an  exchange,  guildhalL  10  hospitals,  one  of 
Which  Is  military,  an  asylum  for  decayed  priests,  8  sets 
of  barracks,  7  pnsons,  and  8  theatres. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  14th  and  Iftth  centuries,  oe- 
eaptes  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque;  but  It  seems  hlahly 
probable  that  It  was  a  Christian  church  prior  to  theMo- 
bammedan  conquest.  It  has  6  naves,  but  no  dome  or  een- 
traltower.  It  Is,  actording  to  Townsend,  480  ft  in  length 
ty  868  ft.  In  breadth ;  the  beigfat  fVom  the  floor  to  the 
roof  being  estimated  at  196  ft.  *'  The  cathedral,"  says 
Mr.  Swinburne,  **  is  more  cried  up  than  I  think  -it  de- 
serres ;  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  York  minster  for 
Itehtness,  elegance,  and  Gothic  delicacy.  The  dustered 
pilars  are  too  thldc,  the  aisles  too  narrow,  and  the 
ohoir,  by  being  idaced  in  the  centre,  spoils  the  whole 
eomp  d'teit^  and  renders  the  rest  of  the  churdi  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  long  passages.  The  ornamental 
parts  are  but  dumsy  imitations  of  the  models  left  by  the 
Moors.  Not  one  of  the-  great  entrances  or  porches  Is 
finished ;  and  to  disflgure  the  whole  i41e,  a  long  range  of 
bolldings  in  the  modem  style  has  been  added  to  the  old 
part."  (ii.  23. )  The  only  remaining  parts  of  the  mosque 
are  the  Giralda,  or  belfry,  and  ue  great  gate  of  uie 
cloisters,  the  latter  of  which  Is  a  fine  specnnen  of  the 
best  style  of  Moorish  architecture. 

The  most  admired  feature  in  the  whole  cathedral, 
however,  is  the  QtrtUda  (weathercodc),  a  brick  tower 
966  ft.  in  height,  and  exactly  square,  each  side  being  fiO 
ffc.  In  breadth.  This  Is  surmounted  by  4  smaller  towers, 
which  are  crowned  by  a  small  cupola,  the  whole  termi- 
nating In  thegiraUta,  which  gives  Its  name  to  die  tower,  a 
colossal  brooae  statue  of  Futh,  bearing  a  flag  and  palm- 
branch,  14  ft.  in  height,  and  of  great  weight,  but  so 
delicately  poised  as  to  turn  with  the  slightest  variation 
of  the  wind.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  statue  is  said  by  Mifiano  to  be  864  Span.  fset.  The 
ascent  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower  Is  by  an  Inclined 
plain,  so  gradual  that  one  may  ride  up  without  Incon- 
venience ;  the  view  from  the  summit  Is  superb^  extend- 


tHous  dead  were  again  raised  by  tha  whttea, 
to  the  Tiavannah,  where  they  wn  vow  depodted.    Is  is 
!,  that  the  Ittnwy  bdonglng  to  tlM 


lug  over  the  entire  plain.  In  point  of  riches,  this 
dnu  ranked  second  only  to  that  of  Toledo.  It  had,  also^ 
with  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  tlie  chapel  of  the 
hospital  de  la  Caridad^  some  noble  pictures  by  Murlllo ; 
but,  though  some  of  these  have  been  preserved,  others 
have  become,  either  by  pnrchase,  or  the  right  of  con- 
quest, the  property  partly  of  private  individuals,  and 
partly  of  Marshal  Soolt,  and  other  FredCh  generals. 

Some  of  the  Castillan  monarchs  are  buried  within  the 
cathedral ;  but.  as  Bourgoing  has  observed,  these  tcmibs 
exdte  no  emotions  compared  to  those  exdted  by  the 
sight  of  the  slab,  in  ftont  of  the  eh<^,  which  ones  covered 
the  remains  of  Golombdb.  It  is  Inscribed,  A  CagHUap 
Arugtm  otro  Mundo  dio  Colon  ~-  To  Castile  and  Aragon 
Colon  (Columbus)  gave  anotlier  world.  A  sublime  and 
not  too  ambftiotts  an  epitaph.  We  may  add,  that  the 
remains  of  Columbus,  after  reposing  here  for  about  80 
years,  were  carried  across  the  Atlaittlc,  and  dqwdted  In 
the  cathedral  of  St  Domhigo :  but  In  1796,  on  the  cap. 
tore  of  St  Domingo  by  thtblacks,  the  asbet  of  the  iUoi. 


worthy  of  notice, 

th«Mlral  was  begun  in  1660.  by  the  beqi 

vols,  left  for  tiie  purpose  by  Hemaado,  on*  of  i 

sons. 

The  large  organ,  which  Is  eonsUeraMy  laryer 
that  of  Haarlem,  has  altogetber  MOO  pipes,  with  IM 
stops.  **Nothfakg,"  says  Inglls,  **can  exoMd  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  music  awakened  by  tUs  organ,  and.  at 
times,  the  eflbct  is  almost  too  overpowering  for  hnmaa 

~N)^stte<ates,L183.aBi 


(iag^  II.  67, 66. ;  Cbo^s  Sketeket, 
11.90-96.) 

Immediately  under  the  Ghralda,  occupy  log  < 
a  small  square,  is  the  ardibishoD*s  pdaca,  with  a 
some  front  end  opposite  to  It  is  the  Zoi^  or  ( 
a  quadrangular  edMoe,  with  a  central  paHo.  ciw|h 
wpartments,  some  of  which  are  still  used  by  the 
chants,  though  the  greater  part  has  been  tosireitad  into 
an  ArckMo  de  lo$  jMneles  de  Imdku,  or  repository  for 
American  archives;  the  Tolumlnous  records  here  pre- 
served bdng  as  carelblly  placed  and  ticketed,  as  if  Spain 
still  eontinued  to  give  law  to  her  ri  dtwmmt  framariantic 
possesions!  The  floors  are  laid  in  chequered  marlile;  and 
the  grand  staircase  Is  of  hlghlypoUabed  red  marlile,  and  re- 
martubly  handsome.  jSaotttBomdm  tmdCvmmmda,iL  M6.) 
A  little  removed  from  the  lionja  Is  tlie  Akasar,  a  royal  pa- 
lace and  gardens,  said  to  have  been  eonstnicled  in  iaMa- 
tionoftheAlharobra,  prindpallyby  Peter  tim  Cruel  sad 
Charles  V.  Swinburne  correctly  terms  It.  **  a  paetiecio of 
Saracenic,  conventual,  and  Gredaa  ardiltectare."  Tba 
exterior  Ims  a  miserable  appearance;  bfOt  tlie  Irst  oouit, 
after  entering  the  gate,  has  a  grand  eflbct.  It  is  98  ft.  Is 
length,  by  69  ft  In  bresoth,  flagged  with  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  colonnade  of  white  aiarl>le  Corinthlim 
pillars,  of  handsome  proportfams.  and  well  executed,  the 
walls  behind  being  oovwed  with  grotesque  designs  Is 
the  Moorish  tatte.  Next  to  the  Gmrt  of  Uona,  in  the 
Alhambra,  this  court  Is  perhuM  the  Inst  piece  of  Acataie 
building  in  Spain  for  execution  and  delicanr  of  d 
though  the  omaments  of  the  palace  in  SeviUe  be 
toktriof  to  those  of  that  in  Granada.  The  Akaxar  ( 
prises  a  suite  of  78  successive  apartments,  Iwving  e 
oeiUngs,  with  walls,  like  those  of  the  Alhambra,  wtth 
preserved  arabesques.  By  Csr  the  most  splendid, 
ever.  Is  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  a  splendid  apart 
adomed  with  designs  in  stucco,  and  with  a  floor  of  v». 
riegated  marble.     Within  tlie  Akasar  aro  many  iaa 


paintings,  by  Murillo,  Velasques,  Luis  de  Vargas,  sad 
other  Spanish  masters,  with  a  few  specimens  of  tha 
Itdian  school ;  but  several  of  the  best  pictures  hatvew 
wkhln  tlie  last  few  years,  been  removed  to  the  puhlk 
gallery  at  Madrid.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  palace 
Is  now  let  out  In  lodging-houses,  and  lo  private  indivi- 
duals ;  the  portion  reserved  for  the  soveretan  rinastniilBg 
onlv  a  small  section  of  the  entire  pile.  The  gardens, 
which  are  of  small  extent,  are  laid  out  accordiu  to  the 
Moorish  taste,  in  formal  alleys,  with  diipped  myrtle 
hedges  and  tr^,  cut  to  resemble  warriors  armed  wtth 
clubs.  The  walks  in  somepartsarolaid  with  tiles,  tbrei«h 
which  JcU'd'eau  are  made  to  Aow,  which,  by  turning  a 
screw,  suddenly  water  not  only  the  garden,  out  Its  nn- 
wanr  visiters.  The  Cam  PiMa,  anotlier  of  the  aigbU 
of  Seville,  Is  a  private  house,  said  to  have  been  built  on 
the  exact  model  of  that  of  the  Ronum  govnmor  of  Je- 
rusalem 1  Within  the  d^,  also,  we  nuaj  sUucluies  ef 
Roman  origin,  which  stiu  show  traces  or  ttteir 
magnlficenee.  The  octagon  lower,  or  Ihrrt  #Orei, 
probably  built  by  one  or  the  Cstsars.  The  € 
CarmoMOt  a  Roiyua  aqueduct  of  410  arobee,  still 
water  to  the  dtj  tnm  AleaU  i  and  the  gales,  espertany 
that  of  Triana,  are  very  ma^dfloent,  ^^8  h  ofeaually 

tbe  other  ohiects  woitb  no< 


andent  origtai.     Most' of  tbe  other  oblects 

tice  are  wlthont  the  walls.    Tbe  first  In  order  is  the 

PUma  de  lot  Torm,  or  dreus  for  boU-figbts.  balfwood 

and  half  stone,  and  tmpubta  of  aoooaanodatlng  14,009 

spectators. 

The  next  remarkable  object  is  the  royal  tabaeoo 
manufootory,  a  huge  edifice  440  ft.  hi  length  by  960  ft  In 
iNreadth,  so  strongly  built  and  guarded  by  walla  and 
ditd)es,as  to  appear  like  a  fiart  or  dtadd,  raised  to  •ver- 
awe  the  dtisens.  It  empfoys  about  400  hands,  af  ^rtiicb 
more  than  a  half  are  engaged  In  making  dgina.  Bat, 
denrite  all  the  precautfons  of  fovemment,  Mhr  nine 
tenths  of  the  dgsrs  made  use  of  are  said  to  ba  ciandes- 
tlndy  importecL  {Seoit^  U.  110.)  Tbe  cmuMM-foundnr 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  creditable  national  instltatioo,  though 
not  at  present  in  any  great  activity.  Among  the  other 
public  estaMishments,  may  be  speofled  the  eavalry  bar- 
racks, royal  saltpetre  manufkctory,  military  boepHal, 
&c.  The  inariMt>place  Is  large,  and  admirdify  suited  to 
its  purpose,  the  buildings  being  arranged  in 
open  space  surroundhic  the  whole,  wItt  gatei 
mental  fountains.  In  the  suburb  of  Triana  Is  a 
markH  fbr  tbe  supply  of  the  fAanse,  or  gypaiei,  its  chief 
inhabitants. 

Tbe  arraiigaoMnt  of  tba  streeu  is  very  dUferent  flrom 


BiMflkKaMiitlkabatdlMta.  To  » ilBiUr  chh 
Mr  M  mad  tb*  latnl  irmigiwiut  of  Um  booHi. 
Tbtja*  hdtt  dnM  ulnrHUf  la  Uh  Ani  or  ■  iqaB*, 
»lftiiM«.  nd  numaBdad  bf  piuiat  optBlnt  «  tka 
«nrr  Mfew  >«n  af  ib«  boM*  bstni  bpi  canAjllr  ohtw- 


dUmltr  lUitiw^ti   1^  IDBUH.     Tlw  dbqiU 

adlDg  iriUi  AprU)  tka  fBrih  InhpMn  tba  1K«  I 
th.  ho<»,  wtilch  n  tbcriOclilr  Bitt^  mSTthi 
BtMcWlT  bHUil  br  bium  at  elHKoal ;  bntwl 

k«wHlWHnb.tlHH  qutDHBUinifaiitnt. 

■•Hnl Bore li  Bid*  to  t|h«|rrn»in«-lloot.  vbldi.  bctng 

Iba  bM  man  adinbto.  ^U?ii  pnui  J)^  Indiad," 
aqi Hr A. C.  Broidwjnwaad  M  SraA,amt  Mo 

IBM  ar  mguaar  aloiE  tfca  bahleBiMe  itiHd  of  th*  dt*  I 
mt  HttalBi  an  ba  uaa*  lalkliiglj  brilllaBt  tbis  tba 
■■iiiiBunf  Um  bouaaiaDd  kDUb artba mUlU* niKI 
Ob  loaklnf  tbm^  tba  InlUued 
,  11 — >_  — ,  -ri™i«  Uw  anilr* 
JUnbhad,  ud  olita 

u  mn  m  if  diT.  Bbd  caawrU  Uw  ifiaca  b<dow  into  ■ 

SimJitt^Him  IMH  Intb  hm  ■  rnarbla  llHmlila. 
bolta  cooliBi  tba  iir,  and  watartug  a  Tulatr  af  vweeti 

Hva  tba  jpoQDi  likdJea  a^'  Iha  fnlJj  ma^  ba  ican  an- 
loflbf  tba  ccnliMBt  dT  tbfl  ■fanlnv,  ni«|«d  Ici  wirA, 
■nwlni  tbiBuiltaa  wllb  iD»k  ud  ilBgfiit.  ud  rsniT. 
Ii«  tbi  tUu  of  tb(4r  Mndi."  Th««  lumintr  baUU 
an  inilr  Hooritb  i  aad  nes  <n  trillaa  glimpHa  ol 
tbna  baccma  tiKIr  TlalMt,  ■•,  Ktr  iaitnee.  In  tbe  am. 
mpt  ofahalntforwUafamMiaDdlDviloDlfl  waraCt* 
(HKnllr  nbitltoted  br  all  diiiaa. 

Tba  aoiaa  of  tba  ibb.  oT  Snllte  iHOn  •mativ  Onn 
tbuefHadild.  Enn h tba mipai 

iMm  fa  tba  ladhaofm  MMMn  ^, 

loorafraaimitiT  raHad.  Bialr  abaafci  mwb  Ibuad 
bua  or  Soarii^  Mdc4  wd,  aloif  >lcta  tba  On  ol 
lOUoan  tban  li  BlagladatbadaofOrlMm  anmiH. 
Abodc  tba  lowar  ordin  of  tba  womas.  alio.  »  Baanc 
tba  lloorit  Bay  ba  notttad  u  aitntBpul  and  tuto- 
laB  uivwbM  of  ffandr  omaBcoti,  bimaaaa  aar^fbui 
and  bneahM, nuH»iHr|^i^Ac. i^id Um dr«a ofSa 


ss 


i^'^sSs^j 


d^3ih^ 


■rocoreai 


bntuff  pari-—.,  t^,^  ,M^ 
batvaoD  Aodihsli  and 

drM,  Uw  tbnisr  balni 


ocwJoni  I  Int  c«Tt«1ii]f  lulucantUI 
tt  an  Dora  vnanl  than  hi  tbe  capital, 
LIU*   wvahh  li   awn  fwnllj   dJmiHd, 


bar  amaSrr\^6tfa,  tb*  (alTutriia  ot  Iha  luu>r  us  M 
uafirqimtl}  eiiTled  qulta  u  hr  la  tba  lottliuaa  oT  tba 
lonnar.   I/kKi.  U,  »— il.) 

BatwfthaHthli«m|illsB,tb*coanaotaaeMr  mi 
•noatb :  laalouiT  appaart  not  to  dknoib  tb>  mtm^e,  tba 
partlH  ittlDC  logeSar  iriih  dl  Uia  eBtnrd  tSiw  o( 
iBBtuai  aalaaB,  and  liiMctliii  Iba  UMonor  tbeir  prlrala 
Mctarliii  txtj  as  IbHi  moU  fartliwiia  IHtati.    Tba 

■BUHnanu  of  Ibo  sUAa  and  blgber conatn  of 

tba  ^Mf  prcnaaaAic  oa  tba  frnx*  or  Almmedm  rib* 
HrdaParkor  ItaiaiitStiWorLondoa)!  Ibaatrical  au- 
la to  auenidKb  Mlicrbi  Um  anwigancBti  of  Iha^^ 
Tbe  lovar  daiaca  an  Itod  of  daarriaa  \  but  of  diuIc  tfaav 
bara  lUla  bnowladn,  6>r  mMliliit  cib  wall  ba  mora  ^ 
■ITaiabla  than  Ibair  cnn  lullatL  ISctll'i  Andn.  U- 
lii-m.|  BBd  /r^Ui.BMnpni.) 

SarlUa,  at  a  placa  ofrvtldenn  for  I  Mranevr  whacaraa 
— '-  'it  aaBiDBl  (ntJIMUoiii,  li  perkapi  prtferibla  to 
lar  SaaDtib  cit*.    It  U  uld  that  tlipra  li  not  a  dar 
' — '  "-  jaar  la  Bh'-^  ■■■ -■ ■-'—  -' 


UtTDW^oat  tba  jaar  la  vfajch  tba  lun  doai  Dot  ihJna  on 
■atUla.     Whalar  It  acanal*  Ml  i   uid  If  the  brati  ol 

""-'   f^- ^      '■ 

dials 


nleaee  of  Iba  foAnu.  tbe  ilnrtt,  bouaM.  and  ocobobt  ol 
llh  are  idmlrablr  adqilad  lo  leuen  Ualr  iDluaDC*.  ^hw 
andu.  iPd  otber  BMinlDj  Uw  and  •hmbt.  la  Sott 
ma  an  daiira:  l>«lta  oTmaDr  rarlctlaa  aod  choka 
Bavoiir  naj  be  had  Anou  far  TiollTliir,  and  erarj  veccan 
larTOf  life  maj  beprocurad  In  abuniUnce.  aod  at  Ten 


SeTlHeluiu 


iliMaJiiiP, 


s 


•anHf,  'feuodtd  Ib   IMM.  It  Id  tba  imat  barkvard 
9   soailMe.     Tba  oUwr  tcbslaatlc   atubliihmenu 

aoona«o(agTln]liirs.aiuln  BcadenToTtbt  Buaarti, 
_j_  .1.-  .Bjieot-  Uiouth  daiwlDf ,  Ktaool  of  SI,  BIdo 
lea  an^  faoBewj.    ^^la  bat  alu  mani 


Coaiaa  woollaq  di ^, 

lit  qaaBUtlea,  but  tliar  an  both  Ib- 
-  daanr  Una  ilmUar  EscUth  bbrtci. 

i».  Ae.  I  bat.  ai  In  tba  mt  of  Sptjn, 
■0  duBi^,  tbal,  tpai&lBi  nnetdlf .  all 


Y,» 


SHAHABAD. 


omnia.    Tb>  tnite  tn  oruni  1 
wllta^Bilaad,  lo  which  ■bout « 

Bar.  connrUluc  ilfaat  ISMO  tb 
uer,  ud  Uh  na  imM  oniif 
npart  ukH  plae*  hi  Mm.  udl 

Ou,  riva  tha  lUhlc;  Inn  fro 
liroducfl  fmn  Cuba  ud  Forte 

hicu,  and  other  portt  of  iptla ; 


inlforuA! 
n  ind  Loiw 


toprnriAdrlan.  Tnjtn,  wid  1 

nliHN.B^^VnniHiip^.    Ana 

may'b*  •dkIIbI  Lu  Ciu,  tab 
feoder  or  tha  Jndluui  Aatoali 

camadr. As.    ThaGnoiu  niTii 
gdbiHii.  HIM  (ron  Seilllt  on 

SBVBBa.aHiiiillbnnorFn 
on  th*  Sehw.  ibiiw  midinr  baiw 
bdnfSiiL  N.W.  tha  Unw  dij 

axnlJoHH  uf  quallQr,  It  aqiul. 
Dude  In  Europe.    A  W|e  ntoii 

eowue  muiubclured  InPrHK 


tokhithiii 


SBVRES(DEUX-),  adHLe 
clpalli  hatwaaa  Iha  Itth  i«l  ' 
tfiiM  l"  W.  loo(.i  b»ti«  N. 


wiwct,  Iha  KHjiharii  bdnv  DBarJj 
varr  much  dlferelAed,  FnnclHj  i 
JUlfrlafir  ud  //ntoiir).  whenct 

luter((l]ls«li>totba  Loire.  AU 


lU  mgwiataj, 
a  tti  nlUkai 
ubla  Ihmllr  D' 
tamBfrtrf. 

luiia  booiX 
taUnndtu 


SHAHJEHANPOOR. 


Uidiiiriaat  'inruiiibii,  loiV/.'suiwii,  BmUlj. 
SHAKHON. I 


Khlliliin.    It  hih  <»  I"*Dr  nr 

■  In  ultH.  11  mUl'lD 
tiiaii>nMMn|S.,'s 
iHUlnf  Irom  LofllM  A 

nnfb.    ThU,  tvhfrb  1* 

Bum  ■*<!»>■*  la  li 
EkuIiii  (lui  (he  8. 1 
ID  UiiHrM.     Htn  1 


Alln.  lom.  ;LDd(h  Alln  to  Laoffa  Rhi,  Om, ;  LaucIi 
Km, ITn. ;  Louili  Re*  to  Loath  Deri,  Km.;  Loifk 
Dnf,  9u.;  Loufk  Drri,  Id  Llmnirk.  ISm.:  ud 
<Jmc«  to  the  rlvtr'i  ouitiui,  TO  m.  Loop  Uaad  and 
K#rTf  Hcfld  n  about  ft  m,  mrl. 

But  tiM  dlfUnco  to  which  k  hu  t«4ii  mHlend  iutI- 
gabk  It  th«  mott  »(r«>T^I1ury  cimmituicfi  CDnDecIcd 

"uTl.  mol  \IM  mUh  coma  tt  ibfU  1»  alTlhS  b^ 
not  ba  utltxidl  It  b  imaKMiUT  to  loibt  oo  tha 
TiliM  or  a  riierof  thli  •en  Oowtiic  Ihnntta  lb*  nrj 


tn  certflkb  placoa  duI  at  carUdD  Huoni,  ■  food  dn]  o 
alnidMd^     It  law  ba  mtTitlttd,  with  no  lerr  htIo 
r»  fron  toe  •«*  to  LlmrrWtL  bj  thipaof  UO  id 


td  bT  rfiCKi  and  ruldj, 

,      M  In  Inproring  tboaa 

ntrta  of  the  iH<i«llfln.  parti*  bt  miUni  lateral  cuu,  and 
partlj  b.  d«pmlin  th>  Ixi  of  lb.  ri«r.  _Tbe  hrel  ot 

Khnerick,  theaHeot  beL _. 

■1  bonon.^nlnf  tba  nwal  alopta,  and  at*  eal 
tor  ■  depth  of  waur  rarrlBg  Ima  4  to  7  It-  hi  o 

Alderlna  It*  parntoniit  IriipDrtaiica, 
ahunon  la  ^  ao  neau  In  a  mtal 

lna  iDto  nttmil'e  Ukta.'  mdlti .  .. 

ant  Bulhr  dlicareped.  Had  It  baao  m  Eu^Iih  ilrM, 
and  ths  monar  «|>aiidad  upoa  tt  nifhl,  had  H  bean 
prDpn-lrandemctiu]]} applfed,  hata  innEad w obilale 
uicm .  But  the  work!  taiT*  bot  HflltniKotlr  bean  Terv 
aiiaklllWlTUidtatidBdaUfaxeclittd.    K  k  bdv,  1h - 

•lufrs  ■  eonitdRiNo  hUHIouI  aipmiHlBra  to  put  Itae 
worka  Into  proper  order,  and  to  nuura  at  III  tlina,  what 
la  «•  niTw  euauld,  ■  ulie  and  our  narlfailon.    The 


•     SHEERNESS.  ott 

Tha  Sink,  tba  prtedpal  IrEbaMrT  o(  tba  ShamHui, 
Im  hi  RaaognuM-  Iti  eourai  U  S.,  IncUnlu  to  tba 
I.,  dlrUlif  the  OH  of  RoacommoD  aikd  Galwai,  bt 
^•Klaraasb.  ilblMH,  and  BalUsHtor.  tlU  K  unlt^ 
rltb  tba  aumuo  £  Shaimaii  BrIdM.  OnfuE.dda 
he  SbamMO  leselna  the  lanr,  Ibe  Upner  and  lovar 
Imu,  Hqlkama,  Nat(.  rtnta,  kt.^Ut  iM  m 
n  UTlnlUa  to  ■  unUtnU*  cUMuKe. 

Irer,  hai  baea  taUMlaUr  IscnaHd  br  lie  ;mttiea 
iMi  Ibi  Orud  and  Rofil  Casdi  ftna  DdilkD.  Though 
lefHXlie  both  IB  dHlr  phu  an)  aiacaUoB.  and  nida 
-laa  mHuittBpHie^itUli  li  not  lobe  dnM  that 
tbn  araL  paniaalirlrib«aniBdCaaal,or  fnu  BubUo 
uttOq'.   U  ewpaMlott  with  the  ahaiM^  tbn  hare 

SuplnaBi  UiriB(  la  Ha  cam  naj  Kod  thdr  produce. 


IbnUln.TDB 

MPPOtUOl  of 


baado(  tba  Bitiur;  a(  Iba 

HB,  LhBarlck  k  the  HlDtlpal 

oTUaW.  of  liAmd:  and  In  coBunam^ 
lariBf .    Tin  Tilae  of 


»U.61N.  i  auu  in  I«K.  whan  nlca  woir  luw,  ID  1J6.UIM. 
In  ordlnaiy  raan  U  mtj  BO*  (IMO)   ba   lakin  M 

Tba  badsea  oC  the  anonmodatlon  for  ihlnilBt  1%. 
bOBierer,  a  haarr  drawback  updo  Ibo  trade  of  Lfmerlc*. 
At  low  walac  thlpa  an  obBfnl  lo  lie  anowid ;  and 
ai  tbfl  bottcxn  cDuUti   of  hard,  ruffCd.   LboaatoQa 

re  aharp  bolU,  aia  Uabla  Lo  be  aertoutJjr  Iqlurvd  br 
rwDdEn|. 
Bui.  u  iliHdgi  iiaMd  [lai  art.  Lwuici}.  nttam 

J  cooatrurani  a  katlBf  barboor  In  the  bed  of  tba 
[rar  opporiu  the  axfTilUttHUiai  Jet.  of  IMt  Am* 

SHR^ENBaS,  a  aaB-psrt  aDd  Barkat^tom  of  Bn- 
(Und.  IB  tha  aar.  of  Mluter.luba  S.  Craj.  <o.  Kent,  on 
a  low  KaipH  of  land  at  the  N.W.  ailreml^  ot  tba  Itle 
or  Sbeppv.  at  tha  coBtfDaiKO  of  tba  Thamea  and  Bfad- 
var,  OB  da  B.  bank  of  tba  latter,  m  m.  W.N.W.  Can. 
tvrliirr.uidWiiii- E-bgia-Lolidcai.  Pop^  tntpar..ln 
IMI,  MH-  ThatDWB.wUchoweattirlaeto  tbefoTBi- 

-" '  tha  BBial  deetfird,  ta  dlTldad  Into  Ibraa  paita, 

^....^-.1^  «■■—-■-  proHT,  Blue-towB,  aad 
Bclnad  to  Ax"'  ~" 
aDdaapadBll 


called  icfiwtlTal*,  8 
MUalowii,lbe,li«lw 

Durliif  tha  lail  hw  nan.  alio,  aod  aasacUllr  ill 
Oreof  IBIT,  wbkh  deMRTBd  about  M^BUBM,  tba  Hm 
hai  bean  BiKh  (BUrcid,  at  oMI  at  paatlT  Innrored.  he 
Iha  aractho  of  foodMch  haoiea,  Bd  tha  (OnnBlloi)  itf 
•ereral  new  Mraata,  wall  paiad,  aad  lifted  witta  na. 
Tba  tvwn  waa  (OnailrrarT  HI  lupplladwttta  walar  tlxu 
at  Ibe  baalBBlBf  of  tba  praaaal  caBtnrT.  a  wen  wai  lUBb 
bf  the  Board  oT  OrdBaoea  to  the  dmtb  of  KO  ft.,  whkh 
•B|i^lai  water,  sot  oolj  ta  the  town  aad  fartlaoB.  hut  In 
tbeiblp^lnlh*  Medwar.  A  pier  wlib  ■  cauiewar 
rtina  WWD  from  the  Idwb  to  low-»a<ar  Hurk  i  aad  bdat 
Bnt.  Saranl  old  lUpa  of  war,  alio,  ha?s  bani  UitloBed 
OD  the  ihon  ai  btaakvaLvra ;  fonnerlj  iher  tuad  to  urro 
at  dwalUort  for  siain  of  thapoorar  tottaapeopla,  but  tn 
cf  than  are  BOW  tnhiWtad.  tSepar-ebiiiaiialMlimer, 
-  'aadaomadiMrklcharehWbeaD  aieclad  In  Ibe 
a^ I  aad attaAed to Iba ■arrliea  l> B ebapeLth* 
OMBl  to  which  It  wJIb  Ibe  Bwl  of  Adnlni^rVte 
>JiidapaBdgott,Waala;Hi  Malbodlitt,  UnltailaB^ 


ndlin^hoH 


■dbrabontlOOchU- 
ard>  of  M  boje.  and 


•BlaaraiBBda  toLacdan  of  eon  «Dd  aaeda  produidl 
1  the  blaad,  B»4  of  OTBtan  froiB  the  atloiBlni  oratat- 
ida.  Frrltaa  are  •oDaelad  fRn  tha  crumbUni  cUtt  Rir 
m  canaraa  woahi  In  lb*  aatebboiulood  i  and  laaaj  sT 
•  iDWa.aakaalMBibrpUtat  as  er  ini^ntoi 
fUHa  (an  oiid*  oflreaVjued  b  uaUncTulei-a 


dw^.    HarkHiooSa- 
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wall,  haf  been  grently 

«xtended  and  improyed  during  the  Iwt  SS  years,  at  an 
expense  of  above  1.000,0001.  sterling.  It  has  every  con- 
▼enlenoe  for  the  building,  repair,  and  fitUog  out  ofships. 
It  comprises  a  wet  dock  or  basin  of  about  3|  acres,  ca* 
pable>  of  accommodating  10  sail  of  the  line,  and  in  which 
they  may  take  on  board  their  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  and  be,  in  all  respects,  eouipped  ready  for 
sea.  Three  dry  docks,  each  suitable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  line-of-batUe  ship,  have  been  constructed  on 
the  B.  side  of  Uie  basin,  and  open  into  it.  It  has  also 
rery  extensive  storehouses,  with  mast-houses,  mast 
ponds,  and  slip,  smithery,  and  artificers*  workshops  of 
every  description ;  with  handsome  residences  for  the 
commissioners,  port-admiral,  and  other  oflBcers  of  the 
establishment.  The  principid  offices  of  the  ordnance 
department  were,  a  few  years  since,  removed  to  Chat- 
bam,  and  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  them  has  been 
added  to  the  dockyard.  The  wharf  wall,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  basin  in  ih>nt  of  the  mast-house.  Is  100,  and  that 
on  the  river  front  60  ft.  in  width,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
granite.  Numerous  convicts  are  employed  in  the  dock- 
yard and  on  the  hulks,  chiefly  in  the  improvement  and 

Sheerness,  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  a  mere  swamp,  was  fixed  upon  after  the 
Restoration  as  an  important  position  for  a  ortress.  The 
worlts.  however,  were  still  incomplete  when  the  Dutch, 
under  De  Ruyter,  in  1667,  took  and  destroyed  the  fortreM 
and  the  shipping.  (5^^  Chatoam.)  The  fortifications 
were  afterwards  constructed  on  a  larger  scale ;  numerous 
batteries  of  heavy  artillery  were  planted  on  both  banks 
t>f  Ibe  river.  Tne  dockyard  was  begun  early  in  the  last 
century.  The  mutiny  of  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  in  1798, 
threatened  the  town  and  doch^ard  with  destruction, 
which,  however,  was  happily  averted.  (J?iuyc.  Brit^ 
new  ed.,  art.  Dockyards s  Hasted's  KcHi,  4c.) 

SHEFFIELD,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  cap.  of  the  district  of  Hallamshire,  W.  Ridlnff, 
CO.  York,  upper  dir.  of  wap.  StralTorth  and  Tickhifl, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  Sheaf,  the  former  of 
which  is  crossed  by  three  and  the  latter  by  two  bridges, 
89  m.  S.  Leeds,  and  140  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Area  of 
Darl.  bor.  and  par.,  which  are  co-extensive,  22,830 acres: 
pop.  of  par..  In  1801,  45,756,  hi  18S1, 91,692,  and  in  1841, 
111,091.  Pop.  of  SheiBeld  township  In  1881,  59,011 ;  in 
1841, 68.186.  The  town,  originally  confined  to  the  slope 
of  a  hill  rising  S.E.  flrom  the  Don,  Is  now  nearly  S  m. 
to  length  by  1  ro.  in  breadth,  and  occupies  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  several  low  hills,  rising  in  various  directions 
both  from  the  Don  and  Sheaf,  the  whole  being  well- 
paved  and  flagged,  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly 
Supplied  with  water.  The  older  streeU  are  stdqi, 
narrow,  and  singularly  Irregular :  but  the  more  modem 
■treeU  are  wide  and  straight,  lined  with  good  bride 
bouses,  and  many  of  the  shops  are  bat  little  inferior  to 
those  of  the  metropolis.  The  smoke,  howevor,  proceed- 
ing from  the  numerous  steam-engines,  forges,  and  Ihc- 
tories,  gives  the  town  a  dingy,  mean  appearance,  contrast- 
ing strangely  with  the  extreme  beanqr  of  the  surrounding 
country,  embellished  as  it  is.  In  every  direction,  by  thenu- 
merous  villas  of  the  opulent  bankers,  merchants,  and  ma- 
no&cturers  of  Sheffield.  The  marke(>place  occupies  a  wide 
open  space  In  the  High  Street,  and  near  it  are  the  par. 
»urdi  and  principal  inns :  It  is  of  modem  construction, 
and  comprises  large  shambles,  and  cAher  acoommodations. 
The  com-ezchange,  also,  is  a  handsome  modem  build- 
tog,  comprising  excellent  accommodation  for  those  fre- 
quenting the  markets.  The  cutlers*  hall  In  Church 
Street,  belongtag  to  the  ancient  corporation  of  cutlers,  is 
a  handsome  stone  building,  with  rooms  for  the  transact- 
ing of  corporate  business,  public  meetings,  dinners,  Ac 
The  par.  comprises  12  churches,  7  of  which  are  to  the 
town,  and  the  rest  to  the  rural  townships,  the  patronage 
€^  all,  except  two,  belonging  to  the  vicar,  though  the 
appointment  c^  the  four  assistant  clergymen  at  the  par. 
cnurch  belongs  to  the  12  burgesses,  or  chief  Inhabs.  of 
Sheffield.  The  mother  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a 
noble  Gothic  structure,  about  240  ft.  to  length  by  130  ft. 
to  breadth,  and  tnm  Its  centre  rises  a  tower  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  spire,  of  handsome  proportions :  the  part  now 
otsed  fknr  dnrtoe  service,  which  excludes  the  ancient 
chancel,  was  rebuilt  in  1800,  and  is  fitted  up  to  a  soild 
and  handsome  manner,  with  accommodation  for  upwards 
of  2,000  persons :  In  the  chancel  are  some  curious  old 
monuments,  and  a  fine  bust  of  the  late  vicar  by  Chantrey. 
St.  Paul's,  in  Norfolk  Street  (erected  by  subscription  to 
1720),  is  a  rattier  heavy  Greek  structure,  with  a  tower 
formounted  by  a  dome,  and  a  cupola  of  cast-iron. 
St.  James's,  near  the  par.  church,  also  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture though  smafl,  is  well  arranged,  and  at  the  B. 
and  is  a  fine  stained  glass  wtodow,  representtog  the 
arudfixlon.  St.  George's,  on  asu  eminence,  at  the  W. 
efxtremi^  of  the  town,  erected,  to  I8S4,  at  an  expense 
of  15,lS0r.,  clilefly  defrayed  1^  the  pari,  commissioners. 
Is  to  the  later  English  style,  and  has  a  lofty  square  em- 
battled tower,  crowned  with  pinnacles.     St.  Philip's, 


near  the  laflnnary,  and  St.  Uary't  on  the  S.B.  sldo  of 
Che  town,  are  to  a  similar  styh*,  and  equally  handaone^ 
tjoth  havinff  been  erected,  like  St.  Georce's,  at  tbw 
expense  of  the  pari.  commlMioners.  St.  Joiro's  is  a  still 
more  modem  building.  Besides  the  churches,  wliicii 
have  accommodation  for  i^mards  of  15,000  pertons, 
there  are  twenty  places  of  worship  for  diflbreot  dcDo- 
minatioBS  of  duseot^^.  Six  of  these  bekmg  to  the 
Wesleran  Methodists,  and  are  among  the  largest  build- 
ings of  the  town :  the  todependeots  have  six  large  piaeee 
of  wordiip,  and  there  is  a  handsome  Boman  CatboUe 
ctiapel.  Most  of  the  places  of  worship  have  attaidied 
burial  grounds ;  but  the  custom  of  Interring  the  dead  to 
the  town  will  probably  grow  into  disuse,  fram  tlie  open, 
tog  of  extensive  cemeteries.  Connected  with  the  Tanoos 
places  of  worship  are  numerous  Sonday-sdioola,  ibr- 
nishing  religtous  tostruetlon  to  about  IIjOOO  children, 
fully  4,000  of  whom  are  taught  by  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, here  a  numerous  and  totelliaent  body.  Three 
national  schools  are  attended  by  500  boys  and  660  girls ; 
4  Lancastrian  schools  (one  of  which  is  supported  tor  the 
Wesleyans)  by  750  boys  and  400  girb.  and  7  mfhnt-sctiools 
by  upwards  of  1,000  children  of  both  sexea.  The  out. 
townships  have  also  numerous  Sonday-schoola,  with  8 
national  and  8  inCsnt  schools.  A  grammar-school,  ioon* 
ded  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  has  an  endowment  of  about 
140/.  a- year,  8-5ths  of  which  are  paid  to  the  head-master 
and  2-5ths  to  the  usher,  both  of  whom  receive  entrance- 
fees,  and  other  extra-paymrats.  (hmi  the  pui^s.  The 
management  of  the  school,  and  the  appomtmaat  of  the 
masters,  is  vested  in  the  vicar  and  12  burgesses  of  Shef- 
field. A  school  of  design,  under  the  patronage  of  go- 
verament,iias  also  been  esublished.  A  charity-echool, 
established  in  1796,  provides  clothing,  boartL  and  la* 
structioiw  with  an  apprentice  fee  for  90  boys,  and  a  similar 
establishment  for  70  girls  was  formed  in  1786.  A  col* 
leglate  school  founded  a  few  years  ago  on  a  joint-atock 
principle,  is  well  attended ;  and  more  recently,  the  Wea- 
leyan  l>ody  have  established  a  proprietary  school,  to 
which  300  boys  are  boarded  and  liberally  educated,  psiitlj 
with  the  view  of  providtog  for  the  better  eleraeatajry  in- 
struction of  the  niture  mtoisters  of  that  denomination. 
Among  the  many  charities  belmiging  to  the  par.  of  Shef* 
flehl,  the  principal  is  Lord  Shrewsbury's  Hospital,  ibr  2t 
men  and  the  same  number  of  w<Hnen:  the  buildings, 
which  have  been  erected  on  a  new  site,  consist  of  a  cen- 
tre and  wings,  to  the  later  English  style.  HoUis's 
Hospital,  a  similar,  establishment  founded  to  1708,  ia 
endowed  with  ftinds  for  the  support  of  16  widows  of 
cutlers,  and  a  small  charity-school.  Them  are  num^ 
reus  minor  charities,  iqwrentloe-fUnds,  &c.  in  the  town, 
and  each  out-township  has  Its  separate  diaritiea.  CBea 
Oiar.  Com,  ntM  mU  7M  SeparU.) 

The  general  infirmary,  which  stands  about  4  m.  N. 
firom  the  town,  is  a  handsome  stone  building,  with  semi- 
circular wtogs  and  a  central  portico,  its  toterior  co«- 
pristag  many  large  and  airy  wards,  with  aoooauao- 
dation  for  about  200  in-patients.  Adiointog.  but  dis- 
tinct firom  the  infirmary,  is  a  large  building,  cootainiag 
fever  wards.  The  medical  and  dmnestic 
are  complete ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the 
regulated  provincial  boapitals  to  the  kingdom.  It 
opened  in  1797,  having  cost  above  20,0001.,  raised  by  sab- 
scription.  Sheffield  has,  also,  a  general  dispensary,  wUh 
lying-in  charities,  Dorcas  societi«,provident  institutions, 
a  Urge  auxiliary  Bible  society,  and  various  reUaioos  as- 
sociations connected  both  with  the  establishM  dwrdt 
and  the  several  bodies  of  dissenters.  A  tiieatre  was  boBt 
in  1762,  with  attached  assembly-rooms ;  and  there  is  a 
handsome  music-hall,  to  which  concerU  are  ftvquent^ 
given. 

A  public  rabscrlption  Nbraiy  to  the  nwsk-hall  is 
supported  by  200  subsoribers  i  the  library  attached  to 
the  medmnlcs'  institute  cootatos  about  SvOOO  vols.  ( 
the  literary  and  pbiloiophkal  sadaty  (establiahad  to 
1822)  has  a  good  collection  of  miaerala,  fossils,  plants^ 
ftc.  with  apparatus  fbr  eiqierimentsf  and  the  botanical 
society  has  a  garden  oom|u1sing  18  acres,  tastefUUy  laid 
out,  and  a  glaiss  conservatoiy,  8W  ft.  to  length,  filled  with 
rare  exotic  plants.  There  are  likewise  two  well-si9> 
ported  news-rooms,  one  of  whidk,  to  High  Street,  has  a 
handsome  frontage,  and  a  lofty  elegant  saloon.  Tba 
chief  commercial  buildings  are  the  post-office,  eadsa 
ofltoe,  and  assay-office,  erected  to  177S,  soon  after  tha 
rise  of  the  sUver-plattog  trade.  Sheffiekl  has  alao  a 
savings'  bank,  4  Jotot-stock  banktog  companies  i  and  4 
weekly  newspapers. 

Lime  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Sheffield,  or 
of  the  oriitto  of  that  business  for  which  it  is  now  a» 
famous.  But  it  had  attatoed  to  emtoenca  to  the  makinc 
of  knives  so  early  as  the  18th  century :  for  Chancer,  con- 
temporary with  Edward  III^  meiUioos,  in  his  Jfoet^ 
Tale,  the  Sheffiehi  «*  thwytel,*'  or  whittle,  to  such  a  wa^ 
as  shows  It  was  then  in  common  use.  It  does  not  mear 
ever  to  have  lost  the  reputation  for  cutlery  it  had  thoa 
early  acquired.  In  1575  the  Earl  of  Shrewsboir,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Sheffield,  sent  to  hit  flriood  Lord  Bar- 
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M|b  "  ■  tmit  at  UiUuaAIn  KbUuta.  Mua  iMb 
MlHuhltpiinniDltiTmffirdelh  iDtM/wAKIwi- 
•Wltcrnnbw,"  (MtUI  UamtifactmrH,  CriKurt  qw*»^ 
b.  fiO  Id  IGM.  *  o'vpAri'^oo  *»  foTBDod  for  iha^sooa 
ordflf  tDd  oDvenimatil  erf  the  maksn  of  knlf «,  iciuon, 
ibMn.  tIcElei.  Bill  otlw  cutlarr-vun  in  HiUuuUra, 
Ukt  vmnOBKBlL  baiar  «c«tad  hi  a  nuMr.  >  wmrAtoL 
Huebn,  snd  M  ahWiiiu,  oowtUUDf  of  ffvanao  mil 
Tin  pHDClpil  okt*ct  Id  lb*  ftmuUm  of  lUi  coponKa 

dokti  wUeta  vwttf  iDdlfUul  vu  to  Mrtb  or  Inpnu 
on  Ibg  iao4i  b*  nailo  l«  Kla.  Siu  ihsH  ntuwIoH 
an  biMlr  bo  Hkd  lo  be  onj  loofor  In  ovoraOoD. 

Tha  totpemJoD  ooatliuHd  on  tbo  feoUdc  fli 
ISM,  lU  IIM,  Oban  n  aa  wu  puaad,  parolul 
fandfii  lAdlacrLnliiAlaly,  wiUioal  tbalr  bofnc  trt , 

Cmia  tbo  conontloB  Kr  tbfdr  fowl,  to  cvrj  ca  bufl- 
BwanrvharowlUilatbadittrlilsrlfiUawfalra.    Thla 


■nlcl«(butll>aa>ioiil] 


baa  DO  iwrhir,  and  In  aooa  no  rtT«l.  (Jtan'a  (Msf .) 
Like  Armlnnan.  SbdBeld  waa  moat  probabl*  Ji^ 
debUd  to  betHtulloa  for  bar  aarlf  *^'»tl<nu  tbo 

derliad  biU*  uini  maj  be  (Mucad  benjEobet  tbU, 

Id  axcoad  6U.MI) 

ton,  tatfij  haririth  M>*r  to  ni 

Ibctuna  1  and  In  Ihli  raapact  aha  baa  an  adiaiitiio  onr 
Blnalnfbam.    Tba  rinr  aaa  mad*  aarltaMa  la  >ltUn 

«aaal  baa  abva  prolodcod  tha  navlfalioa  to  Iba  tovn- 

Cuilxr)!,  aa  U  wai  tba  tullaat,  an  li  la  idU  tba  lanaat 
■nd  iDoat  Importaot  brancb  of  IndDatrr.  Tba  prtndpa] 
■rticlas  in  ubla-knlTaa  and  (oiba,  pas  and  pnckat-knlTaa 


^u'lMt  bauUhl  Hid  biJSlTaiilahcd  utldaa  of  cnllarr 
Bsblbltad  Id  tba  abonaof  Ua  malnnoHi,  thouib  atanued 
with  Uw  nador'a  nana,  an  aoAj  nada  In  BhaBald, 
mai  tt«  catlan  of  ibU  toon  b  daaarradly  bald  la  >b* 
Maliaat  aatlnatTwl  In  all  naiU  at  lb*  voiU. 
^(Tltta  tk*  auaplUie  of  DlaUd  aaddlVT  nn,  alMsat  all 
tlw  aUMT  daacripUoDi  al^Uad  Roodi  Hda  at  ShiOdd 
■ra  rackoDadtararlortotboaaaadaMBImlnEhnacr 
■urwlMn  alia.  Sona  of  tb*  baal  ptattd  arUdaabara 
(liTCr  wdcaa,  aad,  artm  naad  wUb  onUnaiT  are.  laat  far 
a  (err  UAt  Ibne.  and  cu  wllb  dUBauUi  be  dUIJOnUbed 
ftaa  aUvar-  'I"  nt™^"  manafboiin  of  aitLlaa  of 
Mr.  Jacob  uji  Oai,  In  ai  (kr  aa  ha  wai  able  to  aao«- 
taln  br  loqulTlaa  of  platan,  tba  ownen  aT  Battlnf-uJIla, 
awl  o(  Um  BanuEHnunn  a(  plated  (oada.  bi  wu  dli- 

tJ^^rinJ  SbaOaU, Indadbuvltb It thu OHd at Wtlull 
"*   "  ioi  diducitoiftraTSS^Mjla)  oi. 

IB,  ud  KW.MD  oa.  For  lliat  uiad  at 

oof SbdBeld.  ' 
sbeOBUi  pcooaoa  lb*  utielaa  In  csppor  aad  braai, 

jiidiM>toraibafcte^oftti*«.JhehMrMMpeeijUajr 

t^rotnar  part  of  tba  eaplra ;  and  moat  oC  the  ataal  Diad 
->  BlnBtnfbiia  and  ethor  fdaec*  ii  nepaiad  a  Sbaf. 
Seld.  Tlis  worU  of  tba  Haaan.  Sandanon,  Jaaup  and 
Sod**  Ac.,  fat  tba  cviTartlng  and  prawtpg  of  ilaal  br 
,|i*jnji  rolllnt.lhc.arelbaBD«t*ilanUT«aDdc*labrat*d 
In  Um  world.  The  maiiulaniii*  of  tprtiua  f«  nllwaf 
-^rriMM**  l*aa  lattarlr  bacoma  aa  Important  bubieaa. 


7'^S^''^i. 


■baOild.    FUMaraoHdlnlBiB 


■ndareUrialTuportfd.    Aaf  ou  wbo  I 

tb*  proeeu  or  llIe,ciMiJnf  would  be  Hkeli 

Ibal  It  va*  a  opaniiloa  vbM  ulfbt  bL  _-__„.,, 

parlbraiad  br  nuAlnarir,  and  ■  (nat  lariatfof  can- 

Mfaaeaa  bare  baaa  tat  oa  Ibot  In  Ibal  rlew.   lElbaitc^ 


,  a»  haretofon^  to  ba  cuf 
'Fn'coapafallialj  of  tb*  BbadMd  Bunibetanca 
ate  laif*  e^Uali,  ud  Ibe  biulaaia  la  not  a*  nnarallr 
arrlod  « In  woriabopa  and  fadoriaa  at  at  filrmlDtbam, 
k  panen  wonfa  a  f»w  ahOUoia  lu^  coniiBaiKa  biulafaa 
o  bli  own  aecoant  aa  a  cutlor  [  and  In  tbli  clua,  IndJ* 

In  Ifln  aoma  ot  the  ataple  trade*  carried  on  In  lb* 

uedaa  folhna:— Table-bniTeaand  Ibrbh  U»  handai 
pan  and  pocket  knltaa,  3,680  \  ttMon,  7M :  aciaaota.  ODD  i 
U*L  |,7b(  lawi.  tS;  adfi-toola,  Tca<  Kina-craua. 
biBdaca,*o-.lJ»)i>l>l<»iaalal,Sttiill>et.plalodpioda, 
MMi  laakbtt  in  all  lUM.  IMtpari  a*  MamMlmamra, 
|o.  im.  Sm.  ^  BMma,  p.  ITt.)  ButlSa  handa 
eagaaed  in  Iba  caarerilao  of  Iron  nlo  ileal,  lokd  in 

mcUcallan.    Wi^elln  SbaBeldaanat  iinaanltlUO) 


Una  Halad  beAna  Ui*  Britbfa 


It'  to  MMNU^'  a  nar,  dhlaSlanoiw^nrt  ll!oS 

Bra.    Maaj  baada  an  aiaplond  la  ailDdlna  Aec- 

jlaaaaaT^iat  of  whIcfcrindMd,  eou  fnw  sEaf- 

laid.    Theitio».r«mBaBdmaDii(actorlaaorthala*dlu 

aflbrd  abuodanEproofi  of  tb*  iDrmnlti  chat  bai  railed 
"*     '  wa  ta  Ua  preleiLt  Impgitance.     The  varkEBn  of 
lid  haTa  been  accuaad  oT  a  candeiHT  to  riot  and 
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Sheffield  la  of  sreat  uiUquity,  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  close  to  or  near  it  there  was  once  a  con- 
■Iderable  Roman  •tatt<m.  A  town  existed  here  under  the 
Saxont ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  the  Plaotagenets  it  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  dfefended  bj  a 
etrong  castle.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  for 
nearljr  U  years  in  the  Manor,  a  country  seat  near  the 
town,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  owner, 
also,  of  the  castle.  The  latter  was  seised  In  the  civil  wars 
\xy  Sir  John  Gell,  one  of  the  parliamentary  generals^  and 
was  demolished,  by  order  of  parliament,  in  1646,  there 
being  now  no  remains  except  of  the  foundations.  Its  site, 
faowerer,  is  still  called  Castle  HiU.  (Hunter's  History 
qf  HaUamshirej  Statistical  Account  qf  the  British  Em' 
pirej  Private  information.) 

SHBPTON-MALLBT,  a  market-town  and  par. 
bf  England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Whitstone,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Brue,  surrounded  bj  several  small 
hills,  about  5  m.  B.S.E.  Wells.  Area  of  par.,  8,770 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  5,265.  The  town,  which  com- 
prises a  number  of  narrow  streets  and  Umes,  has  been 
much  improved  of  late  years,  by  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge,  and  the  opening  of  new  roads,  &c. ;  near  its 
centre  is  a  curious  market- cross,  erected  in  1500.  The 
church,  in  the  early  English  style,  is  a  spacious  cruci- 
form structure,  with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  W.  end. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  alternately  of  the 
crown  and  Mr.  Wickham :  its  gross  value  is  820i;  ayear ; 
but  the  curate's  salary  of  150/.,  and  other  demands,  re- 
duce the  nett  income  to  688/.  {Ecd.  Rev.  Rep.)  Here 
is  the  county  bridewell,  a  large  and  conspicuous  edifice  ; 
and  here,  alto,  Pf  tty  sessions  are  held.  There  are  plaoss 
of  worship  for  B^tists,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and 
K.  CathoHcs  ;  a  convent  of  visitation  nuns,  the  onlv  one 
of  that  order  in  the  kingdom  :  an  almshouse  founded  in 
1699 ;  and  ft  free  school,  established  in  1813.  The  town 
had  formerly  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods,  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  much  fkllen 
off.  Markets,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  fairs,  Easter  Mon- 
day, June  18..  and  Aug.  8.,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

SHERBORNE,  or  8HERBOURN,  a  market-town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  hund.  Sherborne  ;  on 
the  Ivel,  which  divides  the  town  Into  two  parts,  Sher- 
borne and  Castleton,  16|  m.  N.  by  W.  Dorchester,  and 
1 10  ra.  W.S.  W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  4,900  acres.  Pop., 
In  1841^  4,7981  Sherborne  is  finely  situated,  partly  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Black- 
more.  It  is  compactly  built ;  Its  principal  streets,  run- 
ning E.  and  W.,  are  crossed  by  smaller  streets  in  a  con- 
trary  direction.  It  was  made  a  bishop's  see  In  the  8th 
century,  and  continued  such  till  1075,  when  the  see  was 
removed  to  Salisbunr,  and  Sherborne  cathedral  became 
an  abbey  church.  Portions  of  the  abbey,  including  the 
refectory,  &c.  still  remain  ;  but  it  was  in  great  part  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  church, 
however,  chiefly  rebuilt  after  that  event,  still  exists,  »aa 
is  the  modem  par.  church.  It  is  a  building  of  very  dif- 
ferent dates,  but  mosUv  in  the  perpendicular  style ;  the 
S.  porch  is  Norman.  The  groining  is  generally  rich  and 
good,  and  in  the  interior  are  several  ancient  monuments. 
(Rickman*s  Qothic  A  rehitecture.  \  The  tower  is  upwards 
of  lao  ft.  in  height ;  in  it  are  6  bells,  the  largest  orwhich, 
weighing  upwards  of  8  tons,  was  presented  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  eift  of  the  crown, 
.worth  960/.  a  year.  Castleton  (so  called  from  the  remains 
of  an  andent  castle,  held  by  the  royalists  in  the  wars 
of  Charles  I.)  is  a  separate  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  in 
Che  gift  of  Earl  Digby,  worth  81/.  a  year. 

The  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Friends,  ftc,  have 
meeting-houses.  The  buildings  of  the  free  gnunmar- 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VL,  a4ioln  the  church,  and 
are  built  round  8  courts,  3  of  which  a^  used  as  play- 
grounds. They  comprise  a  good  house  for  the  master, 
formed  of  the  ancient  lady  chapels,  with  upper  and  lower 
school-rooins.  dining- hall,  library,  numerous  dormito- 
ries, &c.  This  school  should  have,  according  to  its 
charter,  20  governors,  and  has  an  annual  income,  fhmi 
rents,  ftc,  of  near  900/.  The  headmaster  has  a  salary  of 
1S5/.  a  year,  with  a  house,  and  a  fee  of  1/.  Is.  from  ea<^ 
boy  on  entrance,  and  the  like  sum  annually ;  the  under- 
master  has  100/1  a  year  and  a  house :  both  masters  must 
be  university  graduates,  and  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  attendance  on  the  service  of  which  is  com- 
pulsory on  the  pupils.  Subordinate  masters  are  also 
em^ued;  some  for  teachins  writing  and  arithmetic, 
whhm  are  paid  for  separately.  The  course  of  Instruc- 
tion Is  principally  modelled  on  the  Eton  system,  though 
tome  deviatioos  fttMn  it  have  latterly  been  introduced. 
In  1886,  there  were  43  boys  on  the  foundation,  and  86 
private  pupils  of  the  masters.  This  school  has  4  exhlbi. 
tfons  at  the  universities  of  60/.  a  year  each,  which  may  be 
granted  for  4  years  to  pupils  wno  have  already  been  4 
years  on  the  foundation ;  but  these  exhibitions  liave  not 
always  been  filled  up.  Sherborne  has  an  almshouse 
founded  br  Henry  VL,  which  had,  in  188&^94  aged  in- 
mates, and  an  income  of  666/.  a  year.  There  are  nu- 
meroos  other  diarities,  induding  Lord  Digby's  s<;hool 
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for  girls,  national  and  Lancastrian  schools,  Jkc. ;  and  t. 
par.  authorities  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  three  boy* 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  on  the  produce  of  Isms 
left  for  the  purpoee  In  1670.   iCkaritM  Comminumer^ 
Thirtieth  Report,  pp.  104—181} 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  Is  Sherborne  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Dlgby.  built  by  Sir  W.  RaMgli.  The 
mansion  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H ;  the  body;  4  stofta 
in  height,  having  hexangular  towers  at  the  4  angles* 
which  are  united  with  as  many  wings.  It  baa  souie  as. 
tlque  tapestry,  and  fine  paintings.  The  park  eompriaas 
840  acres,  and  some  of  the  finest  oaks  in  the  co.  A  bridge 
of  8  arches  over  the  Ivel  leads  to  the  housei  Pope  was  a 
frequent  visiter  at  Sherborne  Castle ;  and  on  a  mono. 
ment  in  the  church  Is  inscribed  his  beauttfrd  eplt^  la 
memory  of  his  young  fkiends,  the  Hon.  Robert  Oigbj  aod 
his  sister  Mary. 

Sherborne  has  some  silk  and  woollen  iabrfes;  bol 
these,  as  w^  as  other  branches  of  Industry  fbnnerly 
carried  on  in  the  town,  have  greatly  decayed,  ft  Is  wUte 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates.  Ascfsas  wet* 
regularly  held  here  till  the  reign  of  Bdw.  IV.,  bat  have 
since  been  only  occasional.  General  quarter  snislnns 
are  held  here  on  the  Tuesday  after  Easter.  Tbooch 
not  a  modem  pari,  bor.,  SherSome  sent  mema.  to  tte 
H.  of  C.  hi  the  reign  of  Bdw.  III.  Market-days,  Tues- 
day,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  ;  fldrs,  Blay  23.,  July  18. 
and  96.  (usually),  and  Oct.  14.,  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
pedlery. 

SHETLAND  ISLANDS.    See  Orkmkt  ajcd  Sim. 

LAND. 

SHIELDS  (NORTH).    See  Tnmatovrwi. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH),  a  pari,  bor.,  market-tovB. 
sea-port,  and  township  of  England,  co.  Dinliam,  B.  dly.  of 
Chester  ward,  par.  Jarrow,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tr*4 
near  its  mouth,  and  directly  opposite  North  ^hJtMr^ 
about  8  m.  below  Newcastle, and  16m.  N.N.E*.  ihirbam. 
Area  of  pari,  bor.,  1,760  acres.  Pop.,  In  1 84 1,  SjOTl. 
This,  and  Its  sister  town  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  may  be  regarded,  in  some  measure,  as  the  out-ports 
of  Newcastle,  their  pop.  and  Importance  having  grown 
up  with  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  ooal  tratfe  and 
commerce  of  the  latter.  Its  lower  part  consists  prind- 
pallv  of  a  narrow,  crooked,  and  inconvenient  street,  ex- 
tending for  nearly  3  m.  along  the  rivnr  ;  but  the  streets 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are  wider  and  better  built^ 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  edifices  and  Invita- 
tions are  the  town-hall,  also  used  as  an  exchange,  a  neat 
building  in  the  ceiftre  of  a  spacious  market-pUce;  a 
theatre,  a  scientific  and  mechanics'  institution,  charity- 
school,  dispensary,  and  the  various  places  of  worship. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  Is  of  ooosidcrable 
antiquity,  but  has  been  frequently  repaired  and  nK>> 
demlseo.  The  living  is  a  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham,  worth  83Qf.  a  year  nett.  There 
are  chapels  for  various  dissenting  sects,  to  most  of  whlch^ 
are  attached  Sunday.  Khools,  and  various  charities,  aad 
benevolent  societies.  In  the  town>hall  petty  sessloDS  are 
held  twice  a  month,  besides  courts  leet  and  baron  by  the 
dean  and  ch^ter  of  Durham,  as  lords  of  the  manor. 
Although  the  appearance  of  South  Shields  has  little  to 
recommend  it,  and  Its  buildings  are  (kr  from  Imposing, 

Set  it  is  a  place  of  much  importance.  The  river  Tyoe  b 
ere  about  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  Thames  beknr 
London  Bridm ;  and  the  vessels  which  belong  to  or  reiw 
desvous  at  N.  and  S.  Shields  are  disposed  In  tiers  oo 
each  side,  as  in  the  port  of  London.  The  town  Is  rapidly 
increasing  \  a  consiaerable  quantity  of  ground  is  mailed 
out  for  building  in  the  B.  and  S.  directions,  and  nodo«d)C 
can  be  entertained  that  If  land,  upon  a  freehold  tenure, 
could  be  procured,  the  rate  of  Increase  would  be  mocb 
more  rafAd,  and  the  scale  of  buikUngs  greater.  The 
whole  of  the  chapelry  is  the  famd  of  the  dean  and  chi^er 
of  Durham.  South  Shields  had  formerly  many  salt- 
pans, and  an  extensive  manufacture  of  sidt ;  but  this  has 
been  abandbned,  and  ship-buildiaf  Is  new  the  sta|rfe 
business  of  the  town,  and  u  very  extensiv^  carried  oiv 
13  ships,  of  the  burden  of  3,698  tons,  having  been  built  ha 
184a  It  has,  also,  very  extensive  glass-works,  a  pottery, 
a  coal  mine  (which  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  town),  said 
manufactories  of  soda,  alum,  ftc.  {Bommiarp  Report.} 
Still,  however,  the  main  dependence  of  the  town  Is  on- 
the  coal  trade  of  the  river.  Indeed,  most  of  the  larg» 
colliers  belonging  to  Newcastle  load  at  South  Shields, 
the  coal  being  brouriit  down  the  rivor  in  lighters,  oe 
keeik;  and  It  Is  said  that  as  many  as  aOO  vessels  are  fre- 
quently seen  lying  together  in  the  haveo.  There  be- 
longed to  the  port,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1880,  417  vessels  ct 
the  aggregate  burden  of  103347  toos.  The  town  com- 
municates by  the  Brandling  Junction  Railway  with  the 
railway  ttom  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  The  Reforsa  Act 
conferred  on  South  Shields  the  privilege  of  sending  one 


mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.     The  pari.  bor.  comprises  the 
townships  of  South  Skidds  and  T~ 
in  1849-AO,  903. 


townships  of  South  ^elds  and  Westoe.    Reg.  electors. 


Mr.  Greathead,of  this  town,  invented  the  life.boet.  the 
first  being  built  here  by  subscriptloa  In  1790.    MatlMts 
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Dfab  wddJ,  HiVoD^  drnn^  borKt,  ofplmitit, 
lobwo.    Tha  (ndt  bMWHB  Sbim  vhI 

on tboin  1.000 mulH.    [n<i)t'(.biirKqila 

-    DO  '(nlBat  or  nnoCa  aoUviln,  ad  ou 

pwliablf  DM  Cniaded  IIU  aBar  tha  impatalliin  of  Ho. 
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M, 
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f  ttitf  town,  wbare  Iha  aoU  It  rodj,  aad  cha  «i 


UiB  piwparaciaa  d(  tbe  vtna.  It  li  of  tsit  Ta- 
■ikIm  I    Bat  tba  bMt  of  tba  wblta  wiMfaa  U 

t  Cnibr  wlas  of  Ha«i)  ara  aet  inllka  taot.  and 
laTB  but  alandsr  daliu  to  tha  nnlaaa  that  bara 
■  hed  ujKn  tbsin.  (tfoidrnn  «  ITAih.  M».) 
im  or  trloa  mar  amount.  Id  all  to  Itom  80,000 

galla.,  arwhl^AwnllMWlulMOO^li. 

rd  to  India,  Baadad.  Buuwnb,  •(.   Th*^ 


Stioa  aad  tthar  preduOt.    Tha 
M  ■■rliiElpallrarwlDa.ioaawalar, 


W 


lUan.    Ttaa  pariah  d 


bHt  on  tUa'pan  of'tba  nit ;  and  hariaf  la  ft.  mter  at 
nrini-tMah  It  la  loatattBaa  traqiiiMad  Ej  lUiia  sT  coo. 
Xar&abaidan.  Bblp-bnthllailatha priadpalbuilniat. 
-  laaatataoriOOtgnabaiabaaaballtbai*.  Itbaa,al«N 
iBM«ahla  laDnal  IrMi^  tba  iraMnatoaia' wrioiia 

t»anKd  bj  two  unttdilaa,  daoaaa  auaualir  at  lb* 
,^jR^aal  of  tha  lord  of  tha  aianoa.  It  «•  a  bor.  by 
DraaerlpUon,  and  aant  1  awma.  to  tha  H.  of  C.  ftvm 

Tktad  of  »rou  MtniHIoa.  Iha  rapa  of  Bmobar  wu 
iDcorponted  with  Iha  bor,    Pof.olpirl.  dMrld  InlMI. 

SHK^WsgUtlY,  a  pari,  and  mini.  bor.  and  marliat- 


aaadow  ^rouad,  lUrtcd  bj  a  ran^  of 


;iSS 


UDoar  acbool  <■<•  l>alo«)i  tha  burn  aod  ta.  hSuiroB 

laaifD  bi  Sli  R.  Snlrbe.coat  I1,I100(.  i  It  U  a  bmdiona 

Udln(.iUaflbrdaau^antac«aaadMlsntDrtbta>. 

ebuKwattboBarkat-hoaaa.buatlatharabDgfEU- 

Ir"*.  aad  aoagaallad  Id  poliit  ot  Bmataaatal  dnontloB 

tH  aar  iballai  atriKliira  In  tba  klBfdoBi  I  a  niadDU  Bd 

^baDtiDDrichaU.wttb  aa>t  nMui,  A<;  i  lb*  co.  (aol 

aad  bridtwall  fbr  Ih*  lawa.  naar  tba  caatla,  ballt  on 

BMard't  plu  to  ITM,  at  m  aiboiaa  of  KfiOOLi  ita* 

Doric  adoBiii.  al  tha  cotranca  to  tha  ton  ban  London. 

la h0DSUTO(Lonl  Hni.  I)« ft.  bi halfht.  nrnwuntad  hf 

a  coloaHl  atatn*  of  tall  terdihlp,  mac  tJfUL,  lalaed  1^ 

a  HhacrlMlon  >  a  naat  talnaair.  ITO  It.  bi  loith  (aata- 

bUtbad  la  nuK  aod  rtboin  biiao  at  a  coat  oTlliTau.  I 

Ibe  bnoH  oC  iDdnatrx,  oa  tha  S.  baak  af  tha  SamD,  ftv 

ttiapoerotttaaaliiparlabnorShrFinhai*,  lolabcd  tar  a 

iaaadUBihiiapHalfalTa,eaatia/Mai.itbatbaaIra,  n- 

bidlt  loKnt.  oa  tha  ilta  of  tba  njA  nddaoea  of  the 

■ihicM  at  Favribad;  a  buuar  and  cbaaaa  baD  la 

CaatlidBnilta,  aod  a  na*  utIbi*'  bank. 

ShrawlbiirT  baa  alua  dioFchga,  a»al  of  ^ililch  ara  aiu- 


SHREWSBURY. 

SUM.  Th«  IMW  chureh  of  St.  Chad  U  m  hndiOiM  no- 
era  ttraetnr*,  fonned  bj  the  Intersection  of  two  drdee, 
with  a  tower  and  portico  attached ;  the  mailer  of  the 
circle*  being  occupied  by  a  grand  ■talrcase,  and  the 
larger  one,  100  ft.  in  diaaaeter,  being  the  body,  chancel, 
Ac.  of  the  building.  St  Mary's,  a  cross  church,  of  Nor- 
man and  early  BngUsh  architecture,  has  a  spadmu 
chancel  and  chantry  chuiels,  and  a  floe  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  <me  of  the  loftiest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  abbey  chureh,  the  W.  portion  of  a  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery, founied  bV  Roger  de  Montgomery,  first  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  106S,  displays  many  curious  fisatures  of 
Korroan  ardaitecture,  comlMned  with  tlie  earlier  pointed 
style :  the  great  W.  window  of  the  tower  is  only  eqoalled 
br  that  of  York  cathedral :  the  aisles  contain  sereral  fine 
Old  monuments,  and  opposite  the  8.  entrance  is  an  ele. 
sant  octagonal  stone  pulpit :  the  interior  forms  a  beauti- 
ful oriel,  the  roof  being  vaulted  on  eifl^t  delicate  ribs:  it 
formerly  stood  in  the  refectory.  St  Giles's  is  a  small 
but  handsome  edifice,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  St.  AlkrooiMl's  was  rebuilt  in  17^  in  the  modern 
Gothic  style,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  tower  and  spire, 
184  ft.  in  height,  which  are  dngolarly  elegant  St  Jnllin's 
Is  a  plain  oblong  building  of  brkk,  rebuilt  in  1749 :  the 
tower  belongejd  to  the  old  church.  St.  George's,  St.  Mi- 
chael's, and  Trinity  diurches,  bare  been  erected  during 
the  last  lOyears.  TLe  first  is  of  flreestone,  and  crudform, 
in  the  lancet,  or  early  pointed  s^le.  The  two  latter  are  of 
brick,  in  the  Doric  ^le.  aft»rdmf«mple  accommodation 
in  free-sittings.  Some  or  the  parlsnes  extend  hitodetadied 
parts  of  the  adiacent  country,  where  Uure  are  toar  cha- 
pels of  ease  belonging  to  St  Mary's,  and  one  to  St  Chad's. 
Besides  the  churches,  there  are  places  of  worship 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyaa  MetbodisU,  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  and  Unitarians,  with  attached  Sunday- 
schools  t  and  a  meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends. 
A  large  natJonal  school,  founded  in  1778»  is  attended 
by  about  800  children  of  both  sexes,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  boys  are  Instructed  m  a  Lancattrian 
scaool.  Allat's  charity-school  prorldes  dothing,  in- 
struction, and  an  apprentice-fee,  for  80  diildren  of 
each  sex.  Bowdler's  school,  in  the  par.  of  St  JnUan's, 
was  established  In  1794  for  a  similar  purpose  t  and  in 
the  suburb  of  Frankwdl,  across  the  welsh  Bridge, 
is  an  hospital,  founded  in  1784,  which,  betides  auoport- 
ing  IS  aged  people  of  each  sex,  ftuvishes  instruction  to 
Sft  boys  and  Sft  girls  of  Frankwell.  There  are  several 
almshouses  belonging  to  difllnwit  foundations,  and  at- 
tached to  particular  pars. 


Blizabetb.  This  school,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  had,  owing  to  certain  defects  in  the  original 
rules  uid  ordinances,  Ikllen  to  decay ;  but  in  1798  an  act 
was  passed  **  for  the  better  government  and  regulation 
of  the  free  grammar-school  of  Edward  Vl^"  by  which 
the  manacement  of  the  sdiool  was  vested  in  the  bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  and  13  trustees  or  governors, 
one  of  whom  is  the  m^or  for  the  time  being.  At  the 
same  time,  tlie  number  of  masters  on  tlie  foundation  was 
reduced  from  four  to  two,  and  their  appointment  was 
vested  solely  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  in- 
come arising  from  the  endowment  is  about  8,0001.  a  year, 
besides  which  it  confisrs  several  ad? autages  on  its  ahmmi 
at  both  Universities,  vis.  four  exhibitions  of  70r.,  and  four 
of  162.  each,  at  St.  John's,  Cambtidge ;  four  of  6QL  each 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  one  of  1001.,  and  three  of  88/. 
each,  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  \  three  contingent 
exhibitions ;  and  six  scholarships,  with  one  by»-firiuiw- 
ship  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Prises  are  annu- 
ally awarded  to  merit ;  and  to  the  best  scholar  proceed- 
ing to  college  is  given  the  Sidney  gold  me^al,  having  on 
iU  obverse  the  bust  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  with  his 
Mend  Fulke  Grevlll,  afterwards  Lord  Brook,  the  poet, 
vos  educated  in  Shrewsbury  SchooL  During  the  nre- 
sent  century  the  school  has  attahied  high  celebrity,  (taak 
the  learning  and  talents  of  iU  master  and  (afterwards) 


universities,  the  sons  of  the  gentry  have  been  sent  here 
f^om  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  has, 
for  many  years  past,  comprised.  Independently  of  the  free 
scholars  (who  must  be  sons  of  burgesses),  many 
pitying  handsome  subm  to  the  masters  for  board,  k 
and  Instmctimi :  in  feet,  few  public  schools  in  Bngi 
are  superior  to  that  of  Shrewsbury.  The  sehooUhouse, 
•rected  in  1880,  on  the  site  of  a  more  andeiit  wooden 
budldiee,  is  a  lofty  tfmcftnro  of  (Veeelone,  forming  two 
Mas  of  a.  court,  the  third  side  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  library  and  chapd :  a  court  is  entered  by  a  gateway, 
having  oolunns  on  each  side,  with  a  Greek  inscription 
over  the  arch.  Two  large  houses  belonging  to  the  mas- 
ters, conticuons  to  the  schools,  comprise  every  accom- 
modation for  boarders :  and  there  are  larye  pW-finMnds 
InfirontandatthabMlioltheHbooU.   *^'^'*' 


SHUHLA. 

The  tbwn  hat  4  weekly  newspsperi ;  a  literary  ani 
philosophical  society ;  a  mechanics' Institote,  and  a  pobHe 
library  with  nearly  6,000  vols.;  the  assembly-roQass 
and  theatre  are  well  attended  during  winter ;  and  raees 
are  annually  held  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  S.^lds 
of  the  town  Is  one  of  the  most  cdd>rated  promeoades  in 
the  kingdom,  called  the  Quarry.  It  is  fiormed  in ! 
ground  gradually  sloping  to  the  river,  along  whfeh 
tends  a  graeefol  avenoe  of  lofty  lime  treea, 
in  length. 

Shrewsbury  was  flormerW  of  considerable  importance  as 
a  mart  for  fiannels  flrom  Welshpool,  Newtown,  ftc;  bat 
this  branch  of  trade  is  nearty  extinct  It  has,  however,  a 
large  fhctory  for  spinning  flax,  with  sooM  small 
and  a  large  won  foundry,  the  whole  fkwnishing  < 
to  several  hundred  persons.  The  prosperity  of  the  I 
however, does  not  depend  sdetyon  its  triMla, aa  Itisa 
fkvourite  place  of  resort  for  persons  of  small  inooine,  or 
who  have  retired  ftoat  business.  The  Severn,  wfedck 
even  here  is  cdebrated  for  its  sahnon,  to  navigable  as  fer 
as  Shrewsbury  by  vessels  of  fhim  80  to  60  tons,  sad  a 
canal  to  Wombridge  opens  a  commaoicatlon  with  Hift  esal 
districts  of  Staffordshire.  (Afms.  ami  Pari.  Bommd,  Jls.) 
The  banking  estsblishmwits  of  Shrewsbiny  roaiprisa 
varions  private  banks  and  Joint.stock  banking  fosnpsinies, 
beaides  a  savings*  bank.  The  vicinity  beloc  a  gaed 
barley  oountry,  the  malting  businest  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerafale  extent 

Shrewsbury,  which  has  received  maity  royal  d 
espedaUy  firom  Richard  I.  and  Charles  ll,  is 
into  6  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  aod  8 
ddermen,  with  80  councillors.  Corp.  revenue,  in  1847-tL 
9,684/L  Quarter  and  pettv  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  Md 
here  under  a  recorder,  and  there  Is  a  countyeonrt,  before 
which  1,134  idaints  were  entered  in  1848.  The  Lent  and 
summer  assises  are  held  here,  as  well  as  the  ^oarlsr* 
sessions  for  the  co.  Shrewsbury  has  sent  8  BMess.te 
the  H.  of  G.  staMe  the  reign  of  Bdward  I.,  the  right  e( 
election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in  burgesses 
paj^g  soot  and  lot,  and  not  receiving  alma  or  dusity. 
The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Art, 
so  as  to  iodude  1  entire  par.,  and  psits  of  8  others,  with 
the  whole  bor.  Reg.  electors,  in  1849-50, 1.418.  " 
on  Wednesday  and  SJatordy ;  lUrs  on  the  second 
and  Wednesday  In  each  month,  for  cattle,  horsai,< 
andbotteiv 

Shrewdmry  to  suppoeed  to  have  been  ImUt  aftar  tfm 
Roman  station  I/rfooateM  had  been  destroyed  in  tho  8ch 
century.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and  snr- 
roundmg  country  to  Roger  de  Blontgomary,  one  of  his 
followers,  who  built  here  a  strong  baronial  castle,  the  keep 
of  which  still  remains,  being  converted  into  a  modem 
dwdling-house.  In  1 108  the  castle  and  property  ware  fer- 


fdted  to  the  crown.  Shrewshurr,  fhim  its  sitimtlon  dose 
to  Wales,  was  the  scene  of  asany  border  fk«ys  between  die 
Welsh  aod  BngUsh ;  and,  in  1977,  Edward  I.  had  hto  qnw- 
tershere.  On  the  81st  of  July,  14iD8,  a  desperate  battle  was 
fbught  near  the  town,  between  the  ro^  army,  oomoMnded 
by  Henrvl  v.,  and  that  of  the  rebdBari  of  Northomber^ 
Ubd,  under  the  command  of  the  Csmons  Lotd  Pern^.  snr- 
named  Hotspur:  the  deethof  the  latter,  byanunsnowa 
hand,  dedded  the  victory  hi  the  kind's  fhvour :  tha  loss  en 
both  sides  was  Immense.  During  the  wars  of  the 
Bdw.  IV.,  after  the  defeat  and  deeth  of  hto  fother, 
ard  Duke  of  York,  raised  an  army  among  the  ti 
people,  with  which  he  defeated  the  opposite  foctfon  at 
Morttaner's  Cross.  In  the  war  between  Charlea  I.  snd 
the  parliament,  the  inhabs.  warmly  emoosed  tha  cease 
of  the  former;  but  tn  1664  the  town  yielded  to  the 
liamentary  troops  under  Col.  Bfitton.  and  tha  fortt 
tlons  were  destroyed.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  learned  editor  ct 
**  Demosthen«.'^and  the  anUior  of  "  Blemento  of  the 
Civil  Law,"  Was  the  son  of  a  barber  of  this  town,  where 
he  first  saw  the  light  in  1708.  It  was,  also,  the  birth- 
place of  Dr.  Burney,  the  author  of  the  '*  General  Hl^aty 
of  Music"  The  surrounding  cooatry  to  picturesque 
and  highly  cultivated,  the  pIsJn  extending  every  w^ 
for  dMmt  18  m.,  bmad  which  are  lofty  ranges  of  hfils. 
About  88  m.  fhmi  the  town  to  Boeoobd  House,  where 
the  PenderdI  fhmily  concealed  Qiaries  II.  after  hia 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  (For  farther  parti* 
oulars  the  reader  to  leinied  to  Owen  ^  BUUtewmm**  A»- 
fo*y  qf  Skrewtbmrp :  Pi^teon**  ttewuHah  qf  Sii-riie 
bmrwjt  Corp,  ReporUt  anS Frigate  htfiinmalum  ) 

8HROPSHIHB.    &r  Salop. 

8HUMLA  (the an.  MmreiamopeiU  f),  adty  and  stttwg 
military  podtion  of  Turiiey  in  Europe,  being,  in  feet, 
one  of  the  keys  of  Constanuno|rie,  on  the  N.  dedivity  ot 
the  Balkhan  (an.  Momi  Bmmmh  on  the  great  road  fhaa 
Constantinople  to  Rustchu^OSm.  S.B.  the  latter,'  and 
380  N.N.W.  the  fbrmer.  Fop.,  according  to  Boui, 
90,0001  In  a  military  point  of  ^ew,Shumla  to  to  ba  re- 
garded as  a  vast  entrendMd  camp.  It  ocaipies  the  d»> 
cUvity  of  a  gorge  in  the  monntains.  which  Indoaes  it  on 
three  sides,  tike  a  horse-shoe ;  ana  on  the  fourth  sidiu 
which  descends  Into  tha  frialn,  H  to  protected  bf  a  small 
hlll«  on  which  to  A  strong  radoubt.    The  ^>aca  oecupisi 


SBUSTER. 

In  the  lul  nntuTT  Lt  hid  pcmtif  Urrnu  Willi 
iHTe  Ijm  ill  buL  clHtR^d^  mad  It  Li  ddv 

Ivied  mi  nnnitlMMd  ilKC  l<K.  lu  real  r 

■ku.  hsmrT,  tn  Uh  Rratbariu  Boihloa:  thapliia 
to  th>  N.  of  Itia  unra,  oo  wMtli  Ibc  ididJiw  vmr  nnU 
■KUBp.  It  H«edfai(lf  UBbwIlto  1  and  Itas  inirouiiillit 
moiDitBltii  bflhu  KHD.  KimM  br  dan  rack*  rvrbMf, 
ndamndwlibtlildibnidnaad.aUBli  ilbidi  meU 
kat  oinr  fbr  tnopt,  lUsr  lUivd.iiDd  MlIK  mlHWrr 

would  Mall  bat  iBinfDabto.  T)h  Biwluii  aUBaplad 
U lake ShoBh ^r^tV^ aad, laidj. h)  isn ibui ihn 

MTpotntot^v.  litbafraalBiiaibarof  Inopiiwilnd 
far  ita  cBbcnMl  ilaftima  i  anl  Bia  hd.  at  Aawq  ET  Uw 


tbgiranraiidlanrlDma.  Tba fonaar It pclndpallj In- 
faaUudtiiTDAi;UhaaiiHin>bai™£i,  luinHon 
iaouuai,canradi'1tbllDaiidc(»Mr,aDdwblcbUiiBlqua 
la  Turkt^a  lown  eloi*  whieb  iMk«  Iha  houn.  «ma 

Tb*  low  town,  b)  wbkb  iba  Jan  and  Cbibtlaoa  mid*, 
la  OBbeaHhr.  froai.  aa  li  lald.  tbeliilimia  oTIlHaiUamil 
nanlm,  but  mm  prabaU^  from  U»  attb  ol  all  awti 

nadj-mada  cNMbe*  an  DHBuhetond  Id  tarai  quaBCMaa 

(tdnn* or  •  iwba  and  a  OnA  anWitobap.  t  >«  Zqw''^ 
jMrwS  Mtn-  at  Jattjtan.  tt;  L  wl.  *o.)  3m, 

SHU8TBR.acllf  oTPanla,  pn>.  KkHbtn,  on  Iba 
Kinan  (ane.  Entewr},  IHbl  S.W.  I9  W.  lq>han. 
ai>dNni.B.S.B.Miw.wkta  which  dn  It  baa  dinud, 
thooah.  aa  ——-■>- *«■.-■'—<    >hm.h.i,i>ih-  fi^  jh. 


It  vaa  ftirBariv  tbe  cap.  af  lb*  pf«r- ; 
but  havhii  bam  dcfio|iiilaUd  or  lb«  plafna  In  im» 
Daahoal  l>  Boir  Iba  aa.  II  laaj  itlll.  bmnrfr.  baia 
1i.nla  lohabt  (Jt«uiu>».>  Amrdiiw  U  CoL  Cbwiar 


|4  town  fprtadt  B.  froaa 

na.  BxarfDii  imdnlattaf 


aq.n.  "-rT  '•"*'^^"  "'^**-^.'''^— ■I'T— TT-TllItT 

— ' ■^•— rr  dUa,  brCnwfivd,  at  Umin,  and 

*~~"    Drwben,  (HiUdT.  l,tao,D«« 
O  Sbaai,  llwin  HalaTi,  Pa. 


8IAM. 

«  Iha  U^^  penlnaah  hhi 
W,   rroB  llw  Tallin  of  tha  T 


•d).  miitt  t< 

— -  -„-„_  , ^ of  Batabanc. 

Tha  Diilj  nailiaUe  riicn  of  anT  mmamiwiet  ara  Iba 
MHim,  Iba^a^koB  or  rim  or^uWia,  and  Iba 
Thaajwiof.  Tba  UM  tva  balaoa  oolj  paRMl*  w 
Stam,  and  m  Boticed  In  Vol.  I.  rf  thii  vork  (pTlOt. 
waim.}.    TbaMa.nuaarMal.aaiiifnHthcriitwaWn) 


■  ■  niHt^lT  In 


k'»OB  IB.™!! 

■rnial.  or  Zlannar.  vd  laraa 
tba  old  e«.  of  SfaiB.    In  Ua 
nrofivfli  It  endrdca  Hrvral  blandi  1  and  at  Baa^ 
tok.  absat  II  la.  dlrHX  Aw  (In  aaa,  H  dliidca  litta 
-     cbamgli.     Onlf  tba  iMat  taitarir  of 
—  -"—r,  h  Baitaab)*  Rw  lw«a  iblH, 
Kted  br  thallow  ban  at  IbSr 


Xeran  wben  Ufbunad.  •aaHtatawlH  1 

bottoaa  bdH  loft  tond.  Bbar  nutaln  do  iDjnrr- 
M*m  H.  ttii    Tb*  Mo-aam.  tti  BmBanna  ui. 

laa.awltba  otbarilTanBrstaBi.  aaaaaOroniflaw 

IhiMiaiiilij  III  Tiilj  ami  lln  iwiriitj  inmilii 

TV  (MnMr,  aumi  Id  lb*  nianbaa  latt  atUr  Ilia  Ib- 
iMdalhuu.  la  imallji  wtabrlont.  Iboofh  tba  anallpn 
and  oboltTB  ioantliaai  aaka  (real  nruaa.  At  BmiflHik 
«"  — —  taia.  of  Iha  yaar  li  abnal  ttsfS. ;  ikabaat  la, 

llfwa.  Wbatticallad  tbaoonlaHmlaMafroiBNo* 
to  Fab.  t  Hanli,  A|>ril,  and  lUf  cDBMIiBto  Iha  bM  hc 
-—  ud  Iba  laat  Hkioa  (ooltaoi*  duriof  tha  ran  or  tba 
■ral  fra^n*.  *«-— Iron  li  fauBd  te  iba»«aa*ahi 
. .— an  ailhar  fida  a*  Taliar  of  t  be  MoriHD  I  Ibera  an 
■In  nbw  rttte.  WW",  aad  Uad  |  and  Iba  praelow 


BlaiB  b,  parikapa,  tba  cbauail  OBPtiT  la  the  worid  ftir 

rke,  wUeb  li eiHSBl* ■^Srlr.  Bd ana HHIa  oolr t*. 

"~  cwl.    TbU  It  aacrlbUda  prindpillf ,  no  doubt,  w  lb* 

oral  rlehaeH  of  theHll,  and  tba  bd  oT  Ha  betaaaann. 


I  par^  alaa,  owliif  to  tba  Iowbm  Xtbe  land  tax, 
bfeb.ai  srtiBiaHd  br  Mr.  Cmrlbrd,  <a  (brrtea  iMii 
Dlraboot  lt.ld.]>ar^B(llibKr*,orlk«iaoiHilMht<> 
■•  mtb  part  of  the  prodoce,  hiatMd  of  froK  ooa  IBiinb 


issst. 


prepriatsr  d(  lb*  anil,  bM 


u^^b^i;.i;;; 


aRMai  aTcalnin 


private  propavlf  of  Iba 
onMih*pA^ad- 
,  _.Ddi  oriaduOT. 
Baarlji  all  tba  loeu  TabaMe 
uadK  aa  toteUlfeot  aorerv. 
a  Jmat  fnilt^^ar*  pilDetpa) 


tba  c^lal.  aad  la  tbare  alBBrt  wbolli  aBwIond  Id  th 
tmltiielltBefBMlTe|BakB,Tei7  little  beJweiported 
Inn,  coniar,  do.  lead,  aad  i^  are  th*  pifa^Hl  nhen 
ptedneu;  tU  laid  li  oAaJned  br  waiUnn,  tbe  lb 
BKinlTtraBaMtrUiDtHTHalariarrftoriM.  tb*  wlli 
aahsali  at*  dmllar  b>  tbaaa  of  HhidoitB  and  lb 
•diamt  Ulln.<laii(alic  conntrleai  tbe  riaotwtt  < 
■Mit  abmdml,  aBd  la  otanttnlr  napbind.  A  iir 
rare,  or  wblta  Tarieta  or  tba  elaiiham.  la  aomaHaH 
ftHind  bare,  aBd  la  bdb  In  the  hlfEcM  MUmaUDB.  la 
daad,  oa*  « tha  titlat  o(  tba  StaBMae  nonarth  b. "  Inr 
oT  wtaRa  aliphaBia,"  aarenl  et  whicb  an  mataitalntd  i 


•taaneurlud  by  «  bT04d  IV 
■cndhiE  H  Is*  H  to  n — 
wbola  of  Uia  Unplac  tb 
■viablj  foil  mur  th*  > 
upHTuee  to  the  GOODtan 
Uft  llikl;  mooth  liroi 
luk,  and  nolftiniilT  bUdi ;  but  tliM  of  IB*  ekin  l>  Hlttr 
■ad  at  ■  llghur  colour  tku  li  aaul  uhhii  tba  UIUb- 
GuRtlo  BUlou,  IhIiUiim4  nuoof  lb*  iniptr  ruki 
kr ■  Vl^ r>Uaw Kuli.  LliBlBI)dAikait.iuditauti 
tiuik  nom :  llin  Iwn  •  Mnot  Uoildie*  to  ahwllr  i 
■nnc^tlihl  or  BKO  ■bout  »  IM  •  kBbH :  tbar  PO^ 
HH,  Hn  Mr.  FlnliTHB*  0™*  wbsH  nlublo  wort  n 
bin  Ub«  Ihwa  poRlulaii,  the  Awn*  wUluKit  lb*  oMnr 
•r  London  inrtvt.  (lAuiM  u  Stem  aurf  Hmi,  UC) 
Tmnltan  icroa  Id  Tinwatl**  tb*  Btiinun  h  ent^. 
■!«»»  IfnoTBUt.  coHMnd,  Hrnla^  tot  npHtow.  Id- 
dalcBce»  u  ni]|U  ba  *Apoeud»  b  kIao  oih  o(  tbvLr  iir«- 

qulltla  1  balB(  aiooodlB^r  Mtiefaod  to  Ibtkr  chDdtM, 
BHrtalliil  lo  pomU.  tHpmil*,  ud.  nopt  oa  fnit 
■ravoeAUan.MlLelDtbflirnniHn,  Tin iiiiiiii  i lima. 
E(i>>nr,  u*  oflKulnlr  ODU*^  nuBlbMlni  ■  Mtd  dU- 
fwd  Ibc  tba  (ballBV  of  olbvvud  IB  BDbaoBdBl  orro. 
un  Tbo  Lua,  sf  Staau,  tribanrr  to  Blu,  InhaUt 
■riBdpdIrUH  N.iiiiit^rtb««HmtiTi*benlbar  an 
di*ldadliHDianruirlbaa(a(vL4oa>.  xbaCUDtafaaU 
Han  ira  boMIt  InmlfniiU  IraiB  tb*  nmn.  otOMoB  I— ' 
FcUm.uAufaldiBdotlUBBi.    fberrr^-—' 


. or  janUaiT,  a  pro. 

ddencT  In  wblcb  ba<  baab  oftas  maarbad  ibob*  rudar 
p«|ila,  tbaraihlbilUtUaikllli  aad.  In  bBt,tbdr  aald 
■Dd  lUiar  IdokaU.  pUM,  asd  aitklai  e(  iiBb  Ob,  bbd 

■ — . II  ■— ~uud  Ana  Cblaa,0[obtatBail(nm  tba 

.  Illilbraugi  tba  li«analtT  ot  Iba  luiar 

d,  Dd  M  Buckok  &n 

nttbaaganwta^eoBdaclad  br  Cbloaia.    Tba 

I  a  itapW  prBdoctt  aad  bave  cnattda 
naro*  aad  tba  ■■&>  tl  ttiifit  It  as.     -  — 
aad  lODla  Id  oat  amoDi  tba  StiaiaH  ara  sT  tba 


BBt.  Thrartofdnbi|laaBtb*laMiiNalB,Uuu(h Ika 
eouBtrr  abound!  la  Iba  niHinrr  watarlali  i  aad  prInCbu 
Mk>  and  collou  b  not  practlHd  b«  tba  slaowM  In  ui 
ibilpaorbmL  (CnMW^lLlD— tt.)  Sobk  Buropaaoi 
hava  propoaad  to  bkCradiu  ■taav*aB*lB«a,  taw-mllli, 
cnaga-lbuadila^  tba  edtara  of  ladija  aad  ooMa.  *a.  I 
but  ttaar  ban  baao  ahrua  ttaatad  (ilik  di*BM  and  Tlo- 
taiK*.  and  Ibalr  oflbn  tan  baao  bbUUbIj  njactad. 
vitbtbaanapUonortboaaoCiFniMlaBaa, -<»  >•  •^• 
•od,  kowanr,  bid  la  lam  tba  eouBirr  bi  dli 
bavhiv  aqBDcnead  tba  oor"'*™****  "*  *» 
borlnc  nat  1  tOi^iIqfl  |q  i 
ArcbRaour*  la  In  uu  n 


ia  pKbmni  bat  Iba 

Dd  «an  tai  Baniksk  wfaaal  tairlaf 
But  Iniaml  BaAukm  b  ao  axtaut< 
Bodloiu,  tbaa  to  Jl  UutaMral  pan  of 

Tba  fordfo  Indaof  Slaiabi 

Cblaa,  AaaBi,  Java,  8lBpp«v,  and  tb* 


^  laaatlT  ooBBb 


ll^Uit 


amplET  Btlaaat  WO  JonU 
bUofChbiaMbuilt,tb— 
aaaaaaraoiTB^ltoSb 

Borar  AbmaaB*    Thaa 

Ibar  oontlBDa  Id  eaaa  rroa  laa  mora  omm  pwaa- ma 
April,  aad  aall  Inm  tb*  Ka^aB  bi  Janeaii  Ja^ 

■lib  tha  coult  of  Iba  oSpG  of  Blam.  aad  Iba  Bri^- 
boiaing  t^mdai  asd  two  or  tbn*  aiswi abte, balk 

Sdal  enal,  kapt  bi  (ood  ordai,  oeinaeu  lb*  Modoa 
wItblbaCaBdiaiannrt  bat  tba  tiada  br  k,  aa  wrti  aa 

SCocUn-Chhwia  aiB-fobic**ual«.  baa  baaa  dapraaaad 
lata  nan.  owliw  to  boatUIUaa  batwaan  Slaia  ud 
Ananh  ^■nokok  b  the  iraat  as^o^m  ^  Mid*  t  b^ 
aeaordbii;  to  MaleobB,  ft  baa  tba  larieat  coBBarca,  Baal 
to  OnlcH,  of  anr  ^  do)  paoplal  b*  Bni  npwiii,  or 
Ib^  deacasdanu.  Tb*  bajiaru  buo  SlaiB  (In  CUaa 
•onilit  of  arwIhaDWHa  and  p«x*l  ' 
illnr.  UB.  labiOT,  driad  Ihilta, 
aad  oUwr  dlk  librln,  wUb  ai 
brallai,  wrllbft  P^ht,  bKacue»  ■■■  lau^m  n 
araala.  Froia  tba  MalH  arcblpalagOL  aad  tba  oaiB 
la  tb*  wstwod.  IbacbMtapora^BrHbb  aad  la 

""mjfia?"" 


MEklacrii 


,  aa  panaTi  Ub,  dzBnD*i  btood,  r 

aacaUnf  awall**^  Btati,  and  ■■■ 

-  aa  ankUh  tba  prlaclpBl  npa 

„  Bw  M^  oajdaBMBa.  aa| 

a.  BBDgrora  barb,  totttm,  Iva 

HaTwE  fiab,  Iba  bMaa  mi  ak 

■a,  dapbaata.  rUBiiearaaaa,  daar,  tlfi 
*c.  I  JHJBdty  at.  daar.  aad  rbbwu 


°fl!7«Biwu  oTHur 


on  ir.  bafaw  mvnlT  *  lai^  bar  turaad  hi 

u.-.„^ »ipad  oo  one  itila.    CowrW  an  tb* 

onUun  IB«dluin  oT  MBc  and  11,800  (o  ta  tb*  Ihxt, 

■<lfhuanib*p4«landc*nriUM'liiraB  bib*i^ 
aatbaChbnaa.iiMldliidadlBloWeattlaaofMlba.eatb. 
Tba  Bbaiaaa  btbon  b  Mnsl  C  R.  C  b.  :  Ih*  iv.  ■  laad 


ntfabdnf 
ba  Daarlithg 


paofda  Botbtni.    Tba 
ta'tha'pnml  daj  aa  tb«r  an  da- 


SIAM. 

Kribed  by-ttie  ewllett  Earopean  travellen ;  ind  are  of  a 
more  samle  description  than  tboM,  perhaps,  of  any  other 
court  In  the  Bast.  The  king,  one  of  whose  tttks  is 
**  the  Ood  Boodh,**  Is  supposed  by  his  subjects  to  be  a 
dsltjr*  and  Is  rererenced  as  soch  ;  an  fanmeasorable  dis- 
tance betog  supposed  to  exist  between  him  and  the 
highest  of  the  nobility.  **  The  people/'  sajrs  Mr.  Ftnlhy. 
ion,  **  are  goTemed  by  opialon,  absurd  and  ui^ust,  not  by 
resson,  bf  sense,  or  by  kindness.  The  most  degrading 
sad  brutal  tyranny  Is  mistaken  for  well-roeaninff  natrU 
archal  kindness ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  grindlnc  of  the  many.  Is  regarded  as  the  will 
of  the  Deity.  No  man  Htber  wishes  for,  or  aspires  to, 
freedom  of  thought  or  action  {  and  tyranny  has  cast 
Us  roots  so  deep,  that  chance  would  seem  hopeless.** 
(FSnlaifsom^  158.)  Next  to  the  sovereign,  the  nobility 
absorb  most  of  the  legtslatiTe  and  executiVe  power « there 
being,  except  In  some  cases  of  appeal,  no  establishments 
exclusively  for  judicial  purposes.  The  Siamese  have, 
Indeed,  written  laws ;  but  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
king,  on  his  accession,  publishes  a  new  editioa.  with  his 
own  interpolatloos,  though  neither  the  original  code  nor 
the  elumges  Introduced  appear  to  be  much  regarded  by 
the  administrators  of  the  laws.  The  same  chiefs  who  are 
charged  with  the  military,  dTil,  and  revenue  admlnls- 
tratioo,aretheonlyJudges  and  magistrates.  According  to 
the  Uws  of  inheritance,  a  man  must  leave  his  property  to 
his  family  in  preference  to  strangers ;  but  no  daim  of 
primogeniture  is  recognised,  the  children  usually  sharing 
equally.  The  nature  of  the  marriage  contract  is  much  the 
sane  as  in  other  eastern  countries,  polygamy  being  per. 
mitted,  and  divorces  obtained  without  difflciilty.  A  breach 
of  the  marriage  vow  is  not  visited  with  so  severe  a  pe- 
nalty as  In  Anam,  but  is  usually  expiable  by  a  pecuniary 
floe.  The  penal  code  of  Slam  bears  a  strong  analogy  to 
that  of  China,  especially  in  the  liberal  and  indtscrimlnate 
use  of  the  bamt>oo  for  the  punishment  of  all  minor  of- 
fences. For  crimes  of  magnitude,  the  punishments,  as 
in  Birmah,  are  of  the  most  savage  description ;  torture 
may  also  be  applied  to  extort  evklenoe.  They  have,  also, 
the  same  sort  of  ordeals  for  determfaiing  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  accused  parties  that  were  oommtMi  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  And  La  Loubdre  and  CrawfUrd 
mention  dtat.  In  the  event  of  goods  being  stolen,  should 
suspicion  fkll  on  different  parties.  It  Is  customary  to  ^mi- 
nister emetics  to  them  all ;  in  which  case,  the  person  with 
the  wmkest  stomach,  or  who  vomits  first,  is  held  to  be  the 
culprit  1  (La  Loubhre,  1. 3M. ;  Crawfkrd^  a^.y  passim.) 

Armed  Forcv.— Every  male  inhabitant,  ftt>m  the  age  of 
SI  upwards.  Is  obliged  to  serve  the  state  for  four  months 
«  year.  The  following  Indivldnals  are,  however,  ex- 
eepted :  members  of  the  priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers, 
who  pay  a  commutation  tax,  slaves,  public  frmctlonaries, 
the  fathers  of  Uiree  sons  liable  to  service,  and  those  who 
purdiase  exemption  by  a  fine  of  firom  six  to  eight  ticals 
a  month,  or  by  famishing  a  slave  or  some  otherperson 
not  subject  to  the  conscription,  as  a  substitute.  There  Is 
no  standing  army.  The  king  has  for  a  good  many  years 
made  large  anniuU  purchases  of  muskets ;  and  Mr.  Ifal- 
colm  estimates  that  he  now  possesses  upwards  of  80,000 
stand  of  arms,  besides  a  conslderaUe  stock  of  cannon. 
The  principal  force  of  the  Siamese  consists  in  their  ele- 
phants ;  but  when  contrasted  with  Europeans,  their  army 
may  be  said  to  be  contemptible.  At  Bangkok,  there  U 
a  numerous  navy  of  war-)unks,  galleys,  Ac.,  built  on  the 
Chinese  modd,  and  mounting  heavy  guns,  manned  by 
Chinese  and  other  forelgneni 

The  Public  Revenue  is  estimated  by  Crawfiard  at  about 
8,UA,OO0i{.  sterling  a  rear;  of  which  sum,  the  poll-tax 
^nd  fines  for  non-service  in  the  army  may,  perhaps,  pro- 
duce 2,500,000<. :  the  land-tax,  987.000^ }  tax  on  fhiit 
trees,  kc.,  66,0001. ;  on  pepper,  50,000/. ;  on  spiriu  and 
nrobling,  about  57,0001.  each  ;  the  customs,  3^000/.,  ko. 
But  exclusive  of  the  taxes  paid  In  money  or  produce,  the 
people  are  subjected  to  eorviet,  and  other  oppresalve 
burdens.  The  collectors  receive  no  salanr,  being  remu- 
nerated by  a  tithe  of  the  revenue  realised;  an  arrange- 
ment which  generates  a  variety  of  abuses.  The  receipts 
and  expenditure  are  said  nearly  to  balance  each  other ; 
and  there  Is  seldom  any  large  sum  fai  the  public  treasury. 

Bei^ton.'—The  worship  of  Boodh  Is  nearly  universal 
In  the  countries  lying  B.  of  Hindostan ;  but  the  Bud- 
dhism of  S.  is  very  dUferoit  flrom  tl^  of  N.  Asia.* 
Gaudama  b  worshipped  in  Slam  under  the  name  of  8o- 
mona  Codom.  Every  male  Siamese  must  enter  the 
priesthood  once  in  his  life,  though  he  may  quit  It  again 
at  pleasure.  The  talopohUy  or  priests,  Hve  tMether  h> 
monasteries,  sometimes  containing  several  hundred  Indi- 
'viduals,  endowed  by  the  government  or  by  wealthy  per- 
sons. The  Papd  church  has  mafaatalned  missions  in 
Suun  for  A^urly  900  years ;  but,  according  to  Malcolm, 
there  are  only  about  1,900  R.  Catholics  in  the  country, in- 
cluding 800  Anamese,  and  sevwal  descendants  of  Portu- 
Neilher  do  the  American  Baptist  and  other  mls- 


prlHt,  la  tfM  CkjrfM  AL 


SICILY. 
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skms  appear  to  have  made  many  proselytes.  {Malcolm** 
a.  E.  Asia,  U.  166—164.) 

Matmertt  Language,  %c.  —  In  the  artldes  Anam  and 
fiiiMAH  in  this  l>ict.,  various  details  have  been  given 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  dtra-Gaiwettc 
nations,  most  of  whidi  apply  to  the  inhabs.  of  Slam ; 
though  the  latter  are  deddediy  lower  in  dvillsation  than 
either  the  Anamese  or  BIrmans.  They  are  less  gross* 
however.  In  their  eatina  than  the  former;  and  women 
are  not  so  much  degraded  among  theaa  as  among  tha 
latter.  They  are  also  more  generally  acquainted  with 
reading  and  writing  than  the  Btrroese.  Both  sexes 
dress  nearly  alike,  and  wear  fewer  clothes  than  aluMSt 
any  other  semi-dvilised  people  of  the  Bast;  a  cotton 
garment  reaching  downwards  from  the  loins,  with  some- 
times a  scarf  across  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  usually 
completes  the  Siamese  costume.  Jewellery  and  trinkets 
are  little  used,  but  the  teeth  are  always  stained  black. 
They  are  nearly  as  much  addicted  to  gambling  and  cock- 
fightins  as  their  Malay  neighbours ;  they  are  also  verr 
fond  of  theatrical  entertainments  and  music,  in  which 
last  they  display  considerable  skill.  Tlieir  Ungunffe  Is 
radically  monosyllabic,  and  cognate  with  those  of  tiie 
Laos  'Shans  and  Anan>ese ;  but  aciany  words  have  been 
introduced  Into  it  from  the  Cambojan,  a  polysyllabic  lan- 
guage, and  the  Pidi  or  sacred  tongue ;  which  last  the  com* 
mon  dialect  imitates  in  the  form  of  its  written  characters.. 

As  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  slavery  is  common,  and 
some  chiefs  have  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  slaves* 
Some  of  the  conquered  districts  have  been  almost  de- 
populated, to  bring  thdr  inhabs.  to  Slam ;  and  at  all 
times  an  active  slave-trade  Is  carried  on  along  the  Birman 
flrontler.  Persons  are  sold  into  slavery  for  debt ;  and  men 
m^r  sell  their  wives  and  children  at  pleasure.  A  com- 
mon custom  is  fnr  the  master  not  to  support  his  slave,  but 
to  allow  the  latter  to  work  for  himself  for  9  or  S  months, 
to  supply  necessaries  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Children 
inherit  their  parents'  bondage. 

Historjf, — The  Siamese  are  said  to  possess  records 
which  go  back  for  1,000  years  ;  but  little  In  their  accounts 
possesses  any  interest  till  1511.  when  the  first  Intercourso 
of  Europeans  with  Slam  took  place.  The  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  bad  traded  with  the  Siamese  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century,  when  the  first  British  ship  went  up  the 
Me-nam  in  1619.  In  1688,  Constantino  Fhalcon,  a  Ce- 
phalonian  Greek,  had  found  means  to  get  hbnself  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  foreign  minister  of  Siam,  and  soon 
afterwards  opened  a  communication  with  France.  Luois 
XIV.  sent  an  envoy  (the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Loobire^ 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  description 
of  the  country)  to  Slam  in  1686.  The  French  were, 
however,  expelled  the  country  In  1690:  since  which 
time  numerous  wars,  either  aggressive  or  defensive,  with 
the  surrounding  states,  have  been  the  most  oonspicuoos 
events  of  Siamese  histonr.  (La  Loubire,  Vouage  da 
Siam,  t  tomes,  Paris,  1691 ;  Cravffurit$  Embattif  to 
tUam  and  CodUn  China,  one  of  the  best  modem  works 
on  the  Ultra-Oangetic  nations :  Maloolm*t  S.  B.  AHa,  11. 
130—164.;  Pinlav»on*s Mist. to  aiam,tic. #  Chin.  Rep,, ^c.) 

SIBERIA,  a  vast  territory  of  N.  Asia,  belonging  to 
Russia,  which  see;  and  see,  auo^  the  artide  Asia,  1. 167. 

81BKIM,  or  Sikkim,  a  state  of  N.  Hindostan,  tribu- 
tary  to  the  British,  between  the  96th  and  98th  degs.  N. 
lat.,  and  about  the  88th  B.  long.,  having  N.  Thibet,  B. 
Bootan,  W.  Nepaul,  and  8.  the  Bengal  territory.  Area, 
about  4,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  166,00a 
From  its  situation  on  the  S.  sfope  of  the  Himalaya,  iU 
mography,  products,  ftc,  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
Bootan  and  Nepaul,  to  which  artldes  we  beg  to  refer  fbr 
its  general  description.  It  was  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection in  \%H.  {HamiUon*s  E.  /.  Ooc,  ^c.) 

SICILY  (an.  Siciiia),  the  largest,  finest,  most  im- 
portant, most  (hiltfbl,  and  most  celebrated  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  constltuthig  that  portion  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Naples  entitled  the  Dominii aldlladi Faro, 
lies  between  lat.  36°  88^,  and  880  18'  N..  and  long.  19Q 
90^,  and  \IP  W  B.  It  Is  separated  from  the  S.  extremity 
of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina,  only  two  miles 
across,  ana  flrom  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  by  a  channel  86  m. 
in  width.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  was  hence,  in 
antiquity,  sometimes  called  Triquetra,  but  more  com- 
monly Trinacria,  from  Its  terminating  In  the  three  pro- 
montories of  Boeo  (an.  LiUfbaum),  Passaro  (an.  Pa- 
ckifumm),  and  Faro  (an.  Felorum).  It  seems  to  have 
derived  Its  usual  name  of  SieHia  fk-om  the  Sicani  oc 
Slculi,  Its  earliest  Inhab.  Length,  B.  and  W.,  about 
916  m. ;  greatest  breadth  160  m.  Area,  pop.,  sub- 
divisions. Ac  as  follow  :.— 


*  An  aU*  skMcb  of  Boddhinn  may  b«  fbmid  In  CVaM^flmT*  Mm- 
,tmMy,  i(t  to  Simm,  U.  eh.  2.j  and  then  b  •  compidMnidvc  aecoant 
of  itapttadral  SBOSttf  by  a  "  ' 
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Inwdwwiw  (VftlU). 
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Pop. la  1845. 

Pop.  to  aq.  n. 

Palcnno    - 
MaMlM    - 
Cat-OTt*     - 
Noto 
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GiricniU     - 
Trapanl    - 
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1.7t7 
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SICILY. 


The  KeptonUn  or  MadonUn  diain  of  •mountains, 
ptretchct  nova  the  Straits  of  Measlna,  at  the  N.B.  ef" 
tremlty  of  the  island,  along  (ts  N.  coast  to  Cape  Boeo  at 
Its  W.  extremity.  Some  of  its  summits  are  of  consider, 
able  altitude.  It  gives  off  several  spurt  to  the  S., 
which,  with  their  raroiflcatlons,  cover  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface.  But,  exclusive  of  these,  there 
are  some  mountains  which  are  quite  detached  from  and 
unconnected  with  any  system.  The  principal  of  these 
is  Etna,  the  most  celeorated  of  European  mountaios, 
near  the  B.  coast  of  the  Island,  and  by  far  the  loftiest 
in  Sicily,  being  not  less  than  10,872  ft.  above  the  sea. 
(See  Etka.)  There  are  some  extensive  plains :  the 
principal  is  that  of  CaUnia,  at  the  foot  of  Etna:  the 
next  In  point  of  site  being  those  of  Milauo,  Terra 
Nova,  Syracuse,  and  that  extending  along  the  S.W. 
shore  for  about  100  m.  B.  of  Trapani.  The  rivers, 
though  generally  insignificant  In  point  of  sise,  are  mostly 
celebrated  in  classic  history  or  poetry.  The  principal 
is  the  Salso  (an.  Himerd)^  which,  as  well  as  the  Platanl, 
Belicl.  &c.,  discharges  Itself  on  the  S.W.  coast.  The 
Giaretta  (an.  Sitnclta)  waters  the  plain  of  Catania. 
A  great  number  of  small  brooks  and  torrents  disem- 
bogue on  the  N.  coast;  but  none  of  the  rivers  Is'navi- 
gi^le,  or  otherwise  available  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
The  only  lake  worth  notice  is  that  of  Biveri,  or  Len- 
tlnl,  in  the  plain  of  Catania. 

Except  in  some  low  and  marshy  tracts,  the  air  of  Sldly 
is  generally  salubrious,  and  the  dlmate,  though  rather 
hot,  is,  for  the  most  part,  dellgbtAil.  Cold  weather  It 
sometimes  experienced,  tmt  the  severity  of  the  winter  Is 
never  such  as  to  affect  the  verdure  of  the  country.  Ice 
and  snow  are  never  seen  except  on  Etna,  and  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Madonlan  cham ;  but  the  summer  heats, 
etpeclally  during  the  prevalence  of  the  tdrocco,  or  S.B. 
wrad,  are  often  very  oppressive.  The  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer throughout  the  year  at  the  level  of  the  sea  Is 
from  about  86^'  to  110°  rah. ;  lU  mean  height  being 
Mtiaated  by  Smyth  at  8S*80,  and  that  of  the  barometer 
at  19*80.  **  Whilst  the  tun  Is  in  the  northern  signs, 
the  sky,  although  It  seldom  assumes  the  deep  blue  tint 
of  the  tropics.  Is,  nevertheless,  beautUUlly  clear  and 
terene ;  but  after  the  autumnal  equinox  the  whids  be- 
ccmie  boisterous,  and  the  atmosphere  heavy  and  dense ; 
the  dewt  and  ion  Increase,  particularly  on  the  coasts, 
and  the  rain  falls  In  fVequent  and  heavy  showers." 
(Sir^tk,  p.  4.)  Sicily  has,  on  various  ocoslons,  been 
subject  to  destructive  earthquaket»  which  usually  take 
place  towards  the  end  of  winter. 

The  primary  rocks  In  the  moantains  are  principally 
granite,  quarts,  and  mica.  These  are  overlaid  in  many 
parts  by  limestone  rocks,  and  most  of  the  lower  hiU 
ranges  are  calcareous,  abounding  with  metallic  ores. 
The  soil,  though  very  various,  is  almost  every  where  en- 
dowed with  the  greatest  fertility,  and  has  been  temous 
alike  In  andent  and  modern  times  for  its  extraordinary 
productiveness.  Sidly  was,  in  Csct,  the  prindpal  granary 
tkorreum)  of  Rome.  It  Is  said  hj  LIvy  to  have  been 
Poputoqne  Rommtue,  pact  ae  beOo.  fldikimmn  aimome 
mbiidhtm.  (Lib.  xxvli.  cap.  i.)  And  the  third  oration 
of  Cicero  anlnst  Verres,  or  that  entitled  De  Firw 
MMio.  aflbros  in  every  part  the  most  conduslve  proob 
of  the  fertility  of  this  fine  IsUnd,  and  of  the  great  Inn 
portance  of  the  supplies  of  com  which  it  ftimished  to 
Rome.  In  some  or  the  valleys  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich 
loam,  fhMU  90  to  30  feet  in  depth  I  The  decomposed 
volcanic  products  scattered  over  the  surfisce  of  large 
portions  of  the  country  are  also  extremely  AruitfUI,  being 
suitable  alike  for  the  production  of  com,  wine  and  oil. 
Bven  at  present,  despite  the  wretched  system  of  agricul- 
ture, Smyth  says  that  the  usual  produce  is  from  10  to  16 
times,  and  in  favourable  seasons,  and  on  the  best  lands, 
S8  times  the  seed  I  Immense  beds  of  sulphur  are  found 
Id  the  central  and  S.  parts  of  the  itland. 

The  vegetable  proauctt  of  Sicily  embrace  nnmerout 
tropical  at  well  at  European  plantt.  The  tuHkce  hat 
been  divided,  aoeording  to  iu  elevation,  into  the  following 
Ave  regioot,  each  dittlnguithed  by  IU  vegetation. 


"  Uatwubt  to  pbBl,  to  tarn  the  gtote.  and  MV, 
They  Ml  thalr  prodiMU  to  ftoe  MHuiv  ovo. 
Tho  Mil  antili'd  •  nadjr  harrot  ;lcl<U. 
With  whuat  and  twrlcy  wave  tho  golden  Add*  t 
Bpontaneoiu  vines  tnm  vdfhtv  dosMn  pamt, 
'    *  *  '  iin  «acb  prdlfto  ■hov'r.*' 
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.    4,W0fk. 

5.  Vfptrng. 

BfiOOhtbof 

f  Birch.  Jonlpar,  &e.   (Sm 
\    Ktwa.) 

Sldly  was  bdieved,  in  antiquity,  to  have  been  the 
naUve  oeont^  of  com.  (DMi.  Stcmhu,  lib.  v.)  Homer 
M^s  or  Itt  early  Inhabitant!  x— 


AndJoTOi 

F^»  04gMtgt  Ulk.  xL  lia.  Itl. 

Agriculture,  alto.  Is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
island  under  the  auspices  of  Ceret.  But  {fmamiwm 
mutatui!)  there  are  now  few.  If  any,  coontriea  In  En- 
rope  In  which  that  art  is  in  so  degraded  a  state.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  think,  from  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  dties,  and  other  circumstances,  that 
its  population  in  antiqul^  mttst  have  been  mudi  larger 
than  in  modem  times.  Indeed,  the  Csir  preeump- 
tlon  seems  to  be  that  It  must  then  have  amounted  to 
at  least  fk-om  8|  to  4  millions.    And  yet,  notwithstasid- 


ing  this  greater  density  of  pop..  It  was,  as  already  i 
able  to  export  vast  quantities  of  com  to  Italy.    It  does 
not,  however,  appear  very  difficult  1o  accoimt  for  ihto 
mdancholy  change.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  Rovmb 

Kwer,  Sidly  was  occupied  sueoesstvdy  by  the  Greeks, 
racens,  Normans,  and  French,  till  at  length  it  iMcame 
a  dependency  first  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  re- 
cently of  that  of  Naples.  It  Is  to  this  dependeitce.  and 
to  the  Introduction  of  the  feudal  tystem  by  the  Normans, 
that  its  backward  ttate  is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 
The  multiplied  abuses  which  grew  op  In  Spain  imder 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  hu  successors  of  the  Aus- 
trian line,  fiotulshed  with  equal  luxuriance  in  Skily, 
and  have  proved  no  less  destructive  of  the  Indostry  and 
dvUlsation  of  its  inhabt.  than  of  thote  of  Spain.  Tb^ 
Neapolitan  regime  hat  been  equally  nemldout ;  and 
mltgoveraraent,  the  abutee  of  the  feudal  tystem,  lose* 
ourlty,  and  unequal  and  arbitrary  taxes,  have  here,  aa 
every  where  else,  paralysed  industry  and  inpoverkbed 
the  people. 

But  the  grand  curse  of  Sldllan,  as  of  Sardinian  indos- 
try, will  probably  be  fovmd  In  theopprettive  rettrktioot 
that  have  been  laid  on  the  exportation  of  com.  Down 
to  a  late  period  no  com  could  be  exported  without  leava 
being  obtained  ttcm  the  lUai  Patrimtmio,  a  body  tlutt 
pretended  to  take  an  account  of  the  cn^M,  and  which  de- 
termined whether  there  were  to  be  any  exportation ;  and 
In  the  event  of  iu  being  allowed.  It  Issued,  or  rather  sold, 
licenMS  to  a  few  fkvoiu«d  Individuals,  authorising  them 
to  export  certahi  tpedfled  quaittitiet  I  Bven  had  Sicily 
been  ten  timet  more  productive  than  the  really  It,  It  u 
quite  impottible  that  agriculture  could  have  flouritbed 
under  tuch  ditcooragementt.  Luckily,  however,  tlicee 
opprettive  rettraintt  have  recently  been  abolithed.  and 
thmre  are  no  longer  any  Obttaclet  to  the  tne  exportatkm 
of  com.  Oppretdve  taxet,  the  want  of  leaMt  of  a 
reatonaUe  length,  and  of  practicable  roadt,  are  at  pra- 
tent,  perhaps,  the  greateat  obttaclet  to  agrlculturtL 

The  prop«rty  of  the  itUnd  wat  valued  In  181 1,  when  the 
Engllth  garriton  and  fleet  occasioned  a  great  demand,  and 
high  pricet  for  produce  of  all  kindt,  and  thit  valuation 
hat  been  continued  to  thit  day,  at  the  batit  on  whidi 
the  land  and  houte  tax  (famliaria)  It  levied.  A  raU  of 
7|  per  cent,  on  thit  valuation  wat  flrtt  chturged.  which 
wat  aubteqoentlv  raited  to  134  per  <:^^  at  wuch  It  it 
now  fixed.  Owmg,  however,  at  It  ttated,  to  the  CtU  in 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce  tince  1811,  thlt  tax  it 
alleged  by  Mr.  Macgregor  to  be  more  than  equivalent  to 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  taken  at 
iu  present  (1840)  value,  and  to  be  a  very  great  obstacle 
to  improvement.  We  believe,  however,  that  lU  influence 
In  this  reepect,  though  considerable,  has  been  much  over- 
rated; and  that  the  backward  state  of  Sldly  it  prind- 
paUv  owing  to  other  and  different  causes. 

Though  there  be  In  Sicily  a  very  considerable  nnmber 
of  small  pn^rietors,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lana 
belongs  to  the  crown,  the  churdi,  and  the  nobillly, 
some  of  whom  have  verv  extensive  and  valuable  estates. 
Down  to  a  recent  perioa  thete  were  hdd  under  a  tystem 
of  strict  entail,  and  their  occupiers,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  estates  of  the  crown  and  cnurch,  usually  held  under 
triennial  leases,  and  were  In  a  state  of  fetidal  bondage, 
and  sufatiect  to  numerous  exactions  on  the  part  of  tlMlr 
lords,  under  such  drcurostanoea,  even  though  there 
had  been  ndther  restrictions  on  exportation  nor  a  Isnd* 
tax,  the  depressed  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
low  state  of  agriculture,  need  not  be  wondered  at. 

But  we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day  teemt  to  have  arlten,  and  that  teveral  Im- 
portant changet  have  latdy  been  introduced.  We  have 
alreadv  noticed  the  removal  of  the  rettrlctloDt  on  ex- 
portation t  and  In  1812  and  1838  lawt  were  passed  fbr 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  compete 
emandpatlon  of  the  peasantry.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  latter  will  hinder 
them  tnm  immediately  profiting,  to  the  extent  that 
might  be  antidpated,  from  the  passing  of  this  law,  it 
cannot  fall,  hi  the  end,  to  be  produdive  of  the  bett 
eOKtt.  It  wat  alto  enacted  In  1819,  that  In  fbture,  on 
the  death  of  any  individual  postetsed  of  an  estate  in  land, 
and  havinc  nor*  than  one  fon«  the  half  on!/  of  the 


SICILY.  tm 

*  iKfaB  PmUoh,  irUdi  hurt  ban  bitnduml  dnrini  tha  prc' 

„     la  oiha  fcnl  cantnr;,  wa  beconw  I  priiKliial  anlcla  In  (be  dlat  or 

af^rmjt  to  hire  bean  rnmad  Mm  pnuuiin.     Tbe  hm-labounn.  ulia  ue  leri  ladl> 

refutUM  tlie  mccaailDn  to  lodnd,   recelTa,  a«i>rdlil«  ID  H.  SimoDd.  from  a  to  4 


.    iBbeUi 


_    _ . ,  —      Ii>li|ile  In  Um  i^oIbMhinanaDdealUe.    Tha 

iBthaead,  taoeeailoa  Ik*  bw  fnat  ikiUlBa  of  tudad    pcauniir  •cnnitliiie*  eat  ulud  poik,  but  nrcl;  ut 

-A«inM*lHiil>lBSId1fk*nbWBRiiutilT«Mhaalad  puilm.J                                           ^                    ^^ 

MeoBpitie about S.100,(KKiKTtti  itnejirdi.lltJlOOiki.i  ThamatoriiBiirandmaaaaat  caanantcatlsii  lion* 

naauMa  lud  rnitt  lardaDa,  MO.OMda. ;  voodi  and  idlea  of  Iba  creatail  drmsliacfea  oo  airkultara  i  auMt  !■  tfa* 

gutatioiia.  UMMOdihi  tbaramrindetottlia  Hir^  ftctaJtrofPalaiBO  Bd  otbar  «re«  tana.lh^  w  all 

tanflBTlaiBaala  appaaiU^ia  updarinna  »  tagpiDia.  iiHau  aftbaMatfa,  a  kind  dajrwttkaut  wbaihTboldiDf 

■ant  to  anturiaa  i  and  -  a  kuKh  or  Icanbln,  dnwn  two  paraniH,  add  caniad  Uka  a  mtaa  chair  ba  two 

br  ai  at,  HwUia  Uw  Flan  of  a  barrow."  (Jn^.l  imlea.  oim  baibra  and  the  olbar  bablnd.    Happll^'bov- 

Tha  nanlflcaDt  c»|ia  vbkb  an  oecaalaullr  nMt  «ith  a*er.  lofenineiil^paan  tohaTBUIanilb  becoDKallTO 

n*  vhriT]r  laaUaMa  to  the  otnorAiiaiT  ftiuUtr  of  tba  to  tha  nlU  arlihii  tion  tb*  ■aoi  oT  loadi.  aod  1 1  par 

aalLapd  not  to  the  labour  or  lUU  of  tbaculttntora.  oanL  oF  the  land  tax  Ij  bencatbrth  to  be  appLLed  to  iheir 

ivdi  tba  tilkultlaa  raaolIlDf  froei  tbe  «mnta]Diu  tmder    falH  a  loan  oM.oa^cioo  dollan,  at  J^per  cant.,  for  tbo 

paffor,  Daarlj  a  third  pan  of  the  pop.  bare  to  depend  |  ForrDerlr  there  were  onlt  certain  porta  ftan  wblch 
for  auMOR  OD  tb*  ftuH  of  tba  rac'iif  i  iDdlaa  i|,  or^V*'-  '^"^  could  be  eBportod;  a  liiDlLattoii  which  nrerlw  to 
nlB*),  BxiBd  la  the  iraauat  prolbilea  In  ■toatpaniot  the  eatabHibount  u  Ibete  pom  of  publK  naiailnea, 
tkaoouBlrj.  (JlwM.  M.)  or  cancauri,  ■here  Iho  coru  mar  b*  depMllad  nil  an 

WeiiBpaet,lia«eTar,ABttbera  tlafiaUlialofei-  oppoitunlij  occnn  of  •blpplDg  il  off.  PiorMed  It  b* 
ift*nill«ilnthliKa(eBHU;«Hl.atallaranti,li<iHd-'  of  food  qualliT,  and  be  brouiht  In  iDiwdiaUlT  after 
(Inlla  cartala  Ibal.  ktdapaDdentlf  of  the  chaoaH  barreat.  or,  at  tattbeat,  In  Aunul.  It  Ji  wan^iouKd  ftiw 
alraaQ'  allodad  to.  than  hat  of  lata  jmn  beaa  a  deddtd  of  eipanie  [  whel  It  nliu  bi  bulk  after  that  period  (about 
iMiaaia  af  Iba  viaaiia  of  aabiliCeDca.  Tlia  grottth  of ,  A  par  oent.}  balna  lumdanl  to  ddb-ar  fell  expaoaa*.  The 
•ep..whlchlncraawdfraBl,8G0,W,lnltW.tol,MMaB.'n«l|X°f  it»'""^*r,  or  keeper  of  the  uuailiie,  li 
la  lat.  balB(  an  anfaeatallDD  of  na,te9.  Ii  u  ail..  nefoBMe  llkeablll  of  eachant^  and  la  Ibe  olfecl  of 
4neea(lblii  mdhakoo  daiUit,  bam  at  one*  a  eauH  anaculaUra  purrhalaa  on  tha  aiehanc*  al  Palermo. 
md  a  coaaeigDaiiea  oflba  IgproTMti  a'hich.  thouib  |  MeMlna.  *c..  accordlnt  to  Ihe  eiBadad  rlH  orbll  In 
ikwlT.aiid  alBOit  ImpattapUWy,  hare  b»ini  to  miie  Ibe  prim  of  eon.  ThedapoiMarofaquantlijwIlilt  hi 
tfealc  viv  in  lb*  Waod.  At  yriit  (lUl)  tba  pop.-  Ii  ,  ineb  poitioni  li  ba  i>leaaei,  tha  whole  belsf  Wthhillr 
tMiablfaotiBdarl.l«UM«.  |  eixauni«l  for.    Tha  public  namlaei.  la  eonw  parta  i^ 

Rudiutre  of  wbaal  and  barter,  baas,  lai,  and  oxton    the  Ulud,  are  either  euaiatleni  lata  cakanixu  cscki. 

Crriaadwllh  biMIMlalabinr.  Ilia  coitora  or  the  or  holn  In  the  gnund  ihiped  Ilka  a  bottle,  wallrd  iqi, 
b  aaU  to  ba  ntaadbl  «f  hUa  jaan,  eipeciallr  Id  the  and  made  water^proof.  BotalnlDa  aaeb  abool  too  aalma 
■al|lilaiiiiliiiiii1  of  Mamn.  It  bmoitlr  ibort-itaplFd,  '  of  com,  or  about  1,«0  Bngl.  boihala.  Tbe  Deck  of  (he 
■adbot  Uttla  la  aipoTlad,aad  that  obIt  to  Niplai  aod  bottle  U  bermatlcallj  ctoHd  witb  a  uona  bilFoed  sltb 
Trlaate.  It  li  pnbaUa,  bmiavar.  that  bf  altantloB  to  npiiu.  Cura  wij  ba  ttaui  pmerTod  tar  an  IndeOnlla 
Ma tilltara,aDd tbe liUrodyrtlm 01  Improrad tarirtloi. lu  ini(th  of  time;  al  leait  It  baa  beeo  fbuud  la  perrnMjr 
qualUr  lutM  ba  bBprairad,  and  K  nWit  banHna  aa  tood  order  after  (he  lapKofaceuuij.  {SMiiimd.p.Ml.i 
aftlda  af  aina  iBinrtaixa.    Tba  nvir-ane  wai  for-  ,  itrinbiaiK,  U. »».) 

■HTlraMapl*  pndua  «t  tbaS.Ihan  of  Sldlji.  But,  I  Tho  roarins  of  Ore  ilodi  occnplea  aien  [eu  ittoiilloa 
■wtactolhatefrodDclloaorcbaaparHiniaoB  IbeW.  IhiDUIIa(e.  In  (enetal,  (h*  boiaai,  mulaa,  awl  atHi  of 
lldlai  aad  BrHU,(ba  CBltanor  Iba  caM  la  now  re-    SkUj  are  mall  and  III  made  i  Ihe  nulaa  o?  Hodlca  and 


'«ssaf,srya-f,;3jsri=i>,,- 

Tha 

■hH  ndtiira;  aitd.  Ibanki  to 

Ibe  eierUou 

s 

In  Oat  diT. 

choPlSl 

duoloo  oTaloa  1.  b«».n.  aa 

onl. 

^^."^^r^tis^A 

article  of  e»p 

^'M 

t^'i 

IU^-_  But,™*?!  Il 

li  ' 

•1       Tbalifaar(aa*ntMa>TCondM*adbr«paf« 

•a  I  tmX^ iaiia§1i»  aaaion.  from  tOO  Ic  tiUf)  btU^Si 
a  1 1  liUO  libaraMtt  i  and  tba  Dndiw*  la  laluad  M  ban 
B-  j  KMU.  to  Wjodf.  a  jaar.  Thta  bibemaB  of  ttlMtat 

ba  I  Burieoa.  ebaplalB.  and  olber  oOcara.  who  are  paid  fhn 
,g  I  a  tund  nlwrbr  a  W '-"—  ' •■ ■—  -' 
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7i  par  canu  on  tab  ibir*  of  tba  prodiiea.    T^ 
laalH^iIilladta  lb*  laUaT  of  maaibiti,  and  i 


, w  ^TlW  to  lb*  la 

1  nikeral  porpotaa.  TunDlaa.  the  dab  prtDclpallT  cniubl 
r  aalbeBidllBiioowti.aralakaa>alaolheipariiolIlia 
,j  Un(doBiaCN^ea(wtakbiaa).Ttalinliiabl*bb,vhleb 
d.  vai  In  ireal  reigaeat  hi  antlquUr,  aa  wdl  at  In  aaadam 
of  timc%  u  of  large  dlraefukau.  bataif  flaoetaDj  tnm  4  to 
d,  ■  ft.  ha  lesMh.  with  a  aiarl^  equal  flitti.  In  liab  It 
re  ,  btablf  oulAtloui,  Tba  Iboala  eC  ubu  tnto'  Iba  Ma- 
re dlKinneaia  aarlr  In  t^^oar.    Tba  *i«ar«,  or  diUna 


not  hclos  moDopollted  by  tbe  BorFnament  In  Sldlv,  ■ 
Id  Ifaplet,  It  nitbt  be  a  profitable  article  of  trade  I 

-..___ ---"-'Ic  entarprita-    LIqoorfco  ll  fouD 

I  paiU  oflbe  tilaodxnt  eonilderabt 


PalarDO  ara  ao  rarr  itrooi  at  to  be  atd*  to  amat  Iba 
nrocnu  of  a  ihlp  when  under  aalU  Tba  libarT  of  tba 
tword-dih  li  eon^nad  ehleli  to  the  Strain  of  Heialna, 
and  Ibe  anctaoef  and  plldiard  fUbarlea  to  Sicutanla. 


- , ,. .  In  Africa,  la 

prliidpallj  fraqiiBitad  bj  flinen&en  from  Trapaid.  at 
whleh  eU*  the  coral  It  poUibcd,  iDd  broucht  Ibr  export- 
attoo  lo  Ota^  Maplat,  Leihoni.  >c. 

Tha  blnarall  of  Sidly  ar*  hnporlanl  aod  Taloable. 
SulpbaT  raokt  flnt  t  It  la  fuuDd  tn  fmt  quintHlet  im- 


noit  of  ths  cnin]  imd  5.  puU  of  the  Mai.    Thr 

to  much  IhU  (h»  tiport  oT  lUlldlur  U  lh«  UdIIkI  King. 
dam  lOH  fiao  I9.m  toni  In  the  Ane  nu,  to  M^ 
UntlnlUS'  In  chla /uti  bowf Tori  tha  NcBpotlbiD  gO' 
Tfrnmnit  n-wLnl  to  A  French  companj  tli«  monopnly 
oT  the  tndv  In  lulphut,  lh«  nroluctlon  of  fthLcb  wm 
to  b*  llnilWd  lo  m/m  quintal!,  lo  be  euppltod  to  (h* 
Gomunj  bf  tb*  proprieloTi  oi  tho  nhiet  ml  certain 
tjM  prlcH,  on  coufitlon  of  the  latter  paflnc  to  Lb« 
KHornnunt  a  bcDui  nf  «n,liaD  McaiHiUlui  dunti  a  jearT 
It  \t  iHBdlou  to  duoll  on  Uw  Impolicy  and  atMunUlf  dI 
inch  a  protect,  laitcad  ofaUairpibig  to  Unit  Iho  nport 

elOli  nkcllltri  and  taking  Ihi  aipiict.  undur  ■  frn  iiitnD, 
■I  onlr  lAOifiOa  quioldi,  tt  would  ba»  ridded,  r'  ' 
lowdiM; of!j.acwt.aaaipoTl,a]argor*um  than^  ._  ., 
b«  paid  bj  ttio  conipjuij  fOr  ttidr  nHoopolj.  LiKkUf, 
however,  a  firm  renuMBiranca  b^  Kialaiid  oecailDHil 
tho  auppTfiiloD  of  the  monopolr :  and  tbo  do^  on  Iti 
eipoit  liailng  been  •holly  cqiaaled  fai  IMS,  tbt  ihlp. 

phui  Into  Iba  U.  Kbudam  bi  1M9.  aniBunt^f  to  H.ISB 
tooa,  no  fewer  than  40,709  toni  wm  tupplled  bf  Gtdlr. 
Soma  eulplHiT  ninei  ara  wrongbt  bf  Engllib  apocu- 
laton  villi  ■aehlnetj  broitgbl  from  Bngland.  and 
workmen  troa  Wolea,  Cornwall,  and  Seotland ;  but  [n 

naJllof,  acmt  pvt  of  the  ndirtiur  la  allowed  lo  aicape 
In  pi,  to  tfie  deftriKtloa  of  tho  aurraoudlng  rogrtaClon. 
Slcflj  nunlahei  laltpetnof  aiallont  quaUtr,  In  euBdent 
quantltf  fOr  hor  own  coaiianptlnn,  bat  uinn  want  of 
onlEiprW,  noao  U  prodiRtd  ter  aiponatloa.  Bock  aalt, 
bitumen,  grpauDB,  and  marble  of  dHnront  Unda.  aro  ftnikd 
In  'aihiui  plion  i  and  good  Hit  li  mdo  at  TrapanI  and 


tin  goodi  are  prtodpallj  liMortod  firou  En^and,  load 
(mm  Spain,  and  ilee)  from  Ocrmanr. 

In  lomo  of  tbo  principal  citlu  thera  aia  ■  hw  budo- 
(jiciurn  of  iltk,  woolleo,  cotlon,  mt  limn  ftn"-     " 
cotton  and  wooUan  ram  bidng  hnoofted  fmn 
Satema.&c   A  luccenrul  altampt         "  '   ~ 
U  Tnpinl  lo  (pin  low  Noa.  of  ci 

and  Heulna, 


ram  bidng  hnpoRod  frau  Maplaa, 
enful  attempt  haa  of  lata  bean  made 


But  tmib  ilaii  and 
rotdlen  foodi,  India 
*ara,ara  prlndpallir 
OB.  nrlntad  ooltoni- 
Frina  and 


■uppllod  hj  BngUndi  flna 

and  illk  gooda,  pomLiln,  l,.. ..,_.,™  _.« 

Belaluin ;  Oanunr  and  Hollund  land  the  principal  part 
of  the  Unen  iwj*)  '"^EILS"''  *"*"  *^  ""  ''"*«™* 


zsss 


alreadr  ilatcd,  thr  olDctal  Telui 


v  kiiil  Id  dueati— It.t-M.  at  It 


nd  RplcdoU  mOt.     llHoocIa  of  m>  tailni— lOt.^ 
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Tacdo  «  S  naiml  L  fbacanoa^Hpalml. 

" -TbafOud- ^rr..^^^ .-^ 

i.°S5Ii'»!M 

iCSaHai 


_ .,_..Jtf.. 

Sldljr  tij  Count  HOMT, 
Sanceni,  In  1079.    Ho  . 


B  Of  br  far  Iba  frealot  poc- 
if  tke  Uand  made  tha  iub. 


ir  daiHfuau :  tb*  lawd,  or 
-npcigiwMHTt.MiinHiwuMrBoblBe^BinBogwboinwa— 

prlucn,  17  dtdioh  ami  SI  BBqaliaiibat  (b*  lainr  poi. 
m  cd  tha  ooblllir  bad  no  aaal  In  tb*  iiiiwIiTi     lb* 

Ird,  or  trvria  itmanttU,  eonpriaad  41  rtpiiiif 
F« of u nuunlVea towua.    TboTrbmotBuMn waa 

0.)    lttiobTloiu,fHntbl>ilataBeiit.lbaltlHBab)w 

idderiy  bad  an  orarwbelDlof  Batorltr  in  tb' 

J ;  and  while  the  poauaaloti  of  bf  *■"  "'" " — 
in  of  tha  landad  propertr  of  tbe  u 

mtlal  and  real  aqul  to  tba  umi. ,  _ 

OH  two  cbwa,  Uk  aatablletaneot  d  mafoiau  and 
Italia,  and  tha  tonltoda  of  tba  pouantiT.  who  war*  la 
e  moat  afeaohna  atato  of  dapandancr  on  tbair  leidL 
IcrMtad  tha  latter  hi  Iba  aupport  o/aboaea  tbac  op. 
fwd  hiaurraountabla  obitaelea  to  tba  pubUc  praapottti. 

DMHotlow  i  Hd  that  k  ibauliL 
tertlon  of  the  moit  lUprMtii*  mi  edlooi  priTltena. 

Tbe  cmwD  waa  qnOa  aa  aoxloiu  h  tba  burtkora  la 
Iholi  the  prtrllegea  of  tb*  Vase*  RiUMn,  proTided  tbK 
could  be  dmH  wltboot  extending  tba  prnDagea  of  tba 
poopl*  lo  a  cooitltatlaoal  pohit  of  Ttow.  But  not  darina 
oponljr  to  attack  w  powoThil  a  bod*.  It  Ml  tmnn  tba 
dnlc*,  worthy  of  tha  Ugotlid  iai  tmbedlo  foiam. 
ment  or  old  Spain,  of  mbdng  Iha  InduaCi^  of  tba 
coontrr,  bf  taring  ratrldlou  on  tbe  oipaHalkHi  of 
lu  pniihic&  that  It  mlabt,  fa  lUi  wa*,  ImponrUi  tba 
taroDi  1  ( Ajiibw,  p.lM.  edit.  IWS.)  Thli  wratcbed 
B»t«i,  Ifio  we  muf  call  It,  waa  actid  iqion  during  tba 

Bentlnck,  lammandorortba  Bittith  fbtcn  In  tboMaikd. 
Under  thia  eoniUlDtloo,  which  waa  tomad  on  tb*  modd 
of  tfail  of  Eoiland,  Iba  kglaUtlTO  power  wai  naiad  1b 
the  kbi|,  and  b  *B  nppci  bonia  cuulatlng  of  ham  and 
bl(biip*,anda  lowarbouMalactod  bftbepcopla.  Vm. 
-LiTr.bgwrnr,  SkUTwaanot  taiBoondUan  aultaU* 
upper  houn  had  aroTT  tbtni  to  loaa,  tha  biwer  nar 
th&g  to  gala  t  and  tbmgb  nDe  aeoben  of  Iba  taMM 
■aw  Iho  exwlleo^  or  rather  aanttltr  of  rtaldlna  sa 
Inluriooa  pArlltgoi  and  maUng  IlnielT  reAraa,  tba  Ihr 
greater  ponhet  war*  Bralj'appMd  ball  bmontloa. 


-.  —  _-  -. — itltqtion  bocdndng  unpopular  with 
all  paitlM.  tba  eron  had  Uttle  HMt^j  uTSbeaag  Ita 
abolition  In  ISIS,  and  In  eataUldita«  a  noarti  arUmiT 
aiftauofgoTomnienL  Sloce  then  the  admlnlitTatHn  ai 
Sldlr  baa  b«m  aiilmilated  to  that  of  Naplaa  i  and,  u 
alrtadf  nan.  eereral  Inportinl  and,  on  lb*  whole,  hl^^ 

«ab,  U.  »g„  »e.>       "  ' 

Trlala  ara  public,  bat  not  brlurr.  Dull  nri  laUlT, 
the  poUca  Hrrlce  wat  conductad,  m  In  Sardliila.  bf  ■ 
Dumber  of  tfompanlaa,  bating  eacb  at  tbalr  bead  a  c«^ 
tain,  who  cboia  hla  man  al  plaunre.  and  who  wat  booal 

' ""  campeniatLon  for  all  robbortoa  and  tbolla  cov- 

Iho  daj-tbn*  OB  tba  high  roadi  within  bb  dto. 
Iia  aompanlea  wara  paid  out  of  tba  pubUc  tia^ 
t  ibiDelBn  lb«j  bBia  boon  abolbhid,  and  tb* 


plan  anppUod  (wgd , , 

BUT  (Dread  Ibtt  ottoMlon  for  tha  MaaiwUtaa  amr. 

The  Rom.  CaUiolle  It  lb*  catiUbM  rdWon.  brt 
oitaen an  tolcniod.  Thera  ara  about gg;0(»Onafci la 
-"-e  liland,  ehla^llTbig  In  tbo  Mma  *—      ' 

ihoprlci,  Iboao  of  Palermo.  Ueailna.  and 


SICILY. 

INt  No.  I.  111.)  EducdMn  li  almoU  vbollj  Id  Ibi 
■■mil  of  (Iw  clcnr.  but  1(  li  1>c«ct  conliicud  Ibu  la  [Im 
ft  oHh«  Hfpoiiliui  dom, ;  ud  irihciiuillIfodbglD. 


>r«HliiB(HtMlo! 
AmHttator  vulren 


frtnuj  ud  ■eooDiUTj  Ktbooti  In  Hcfa  cotamqit., 

timt  popukr  icboidt,  Ih«Uh  naUni,  vrttlDf,  ud 
vUkmetic,  tba  pofUi  ■»  Ungbl  UiHr  Snwiat  it-*  "-- 
tM«nipkT«f  UcUr-    III  Ik*  prai.  gr  Citnto  tba  n 
rfmnuittoWniBtfcinbiibwudonted.  Tbcnin 
iti  JMdM*  Kbamt,  t  aplHSDd  «dniils  fn  dl 
KaitaU,  tai  honalin-ictiQiili  for  Uh  nobUlIf .  1 

tt(Tb*ilgr»jHn  otHK    Soma  KlHMIk  )di 

■»piiUldM4,c*p«liIlTMCKai^  ■  dt^  dlNlniDldwil 
Mr  ilM  Mparlot  •duaidaa  iukI  umb  ot  Ri  Inluta. 
But  It  wovld  bo  nuuoiT  to  oipod  llwt  Omt*  < 

Bf  (hlBf  likl  U  iBilOBI  (JMU  of  tDpRtoi  odw 

ernrlllMtura  or  phUoooyliT  ifcmnliii  tbo  uw 

■HHonklpi  *Ddarliara*UtottlaB*orkittiMtnlfkt~uiDd 
to  np^  tba  mliiib  of  tha  ponla,  ud  to  m^MthiD  «- 
Vulaiidwja^lii^uuil  diiilM^B<iii|aibo  ato- 
ll If  tba*  wan  tim^MwtS'rtuamFuMt  tm  nu- 
■araut  boaplltf  t  m^  otbaroobUe  IwtUutlooi.  but  ^ 
an  mW  to  bo  (■wnllj  ID-coiidiKtod.    Id  nut  lirga 


BMllIaa  OitJbmiHaria.  or  Imad-Ul  of  ll|  pn- 
toAiigT^ntptx  talnu  on  tbagHmlJiiKorconipHduijor 

tba  MM-tAea,  nod  a  duti  on  tba  uUrioi  0}  all  panona 
ta  cAdal  ittDatkni.  Tba  wholt  aui  UMHBt  to  aboot 
ljn,IMaoB<:ta,  Ibit  It,  la  about  guumi.  ■  law  fnu 
'"-  nbfoin  aeDprof  thu '        


for  McUt  for  law,  wbleb 


pr  of  thalpoR  o 


[Sot  lop  of  Dg»  calnma.l 

Eachlptcndaocr  bundar  tbi  _,. —  -.  ^.  _  .-,— .^.... 
Ar  prfOet.  witli  a  cdodcI]  and  KcretBrj,  and  «eh  dUIiict 
UDdar  »  lob-IMaodant,  coiiiidl,  laJ  kctmut.  Tha 
hcsd  board  oTlutlG*  far  tba  kilaiMl,wlilcb  utat  Pmlrmus 
bMbon.dluornd,--*"^-'— — 


■ttonHT-ffPatBlLand 

...Blnal  trttHiul.    Tba  i~, 

daaof  Pulcnxh  Catania.  aadHoiilu  ara  at  am 

and  cHmliul  iribiBula,  and  hu(  t  ]iid|H  aadi.  Thatu 
Palamo  baa  tba  iapnq>o  Jiulidlctlon  tbrooilunM  " 
UaBd.     Tban  an.^  (tea.  no  fowar  tban  Ao  Id 

anoncspap.  of  lodllbmil    Tbo  ItO  |iid(H  of  a> 

darto  recelTO  froio  Mf.  10  W.  aacb.  toe  drtl  JodHa 
■boot  ItoC,  crbnliul  do.  man  110  la  ItBL,  andtba 


wr  i  bat  tbU  oiowlm  mutUplkaUiin  of  court 
hidfca b m DidMDce  ratbcr tban  taj  tbloa  aba.     ....^ 
)H>  axcepUoni,  [DO.  Iho  jodna  and  otbn  laial  ftmetlon- 
Crtoi  ara  lald  to  ba  notoriouilf  corrupt.    But  tba  prln. 
dpiil  dImIkIo  In  tba  *w  of  Uia  pnpar  admlQlUratlon  of 


hm^Tl 


«  obKiiTttT  and  001 


lavanuofloWipattlfofilaf  altomlei.  Tbon  can, 
•d.  ba  aodoubt  tbit  VH  or  tba  inalart  faBpnmfMMa 
kkli  tb*  biHd  la  MKopllble  would  bo  £0  ihnplld. 
10  of  tba  law,  *iKl  th*  dbmluil  of  n»n  than  hatf  tba 
ikbL  jBdco,  gMom  tbolr  ulariaa  to  Iboio  tbat  wara 
Totuncd.  ■*  Tba  pTluni/*  iv*  Mr.  MacfrwH-, 
pcGlanf  Ihoaa  fbr  polltleal  DflbDdna,  tr#m  to  claun  a 
a  ihar*  of  tba  a|tHitloD  of  (aTenunMil  1  not.  bow- 

.'  Tba  uila  and  erhnlnal  piiMi,  od  tba  bUiid  of 


^~i^.^|4«-.  •-.■.: 


ragiona.    Tba^an 

esiBBltanaiita  1  ibDwinf  th^  an  not 
tnnl  lalcBU.  u  In  tbdi  dua  cnltlratli] 
la  TahaoeM,  iqild,  ftill  of  anion,  and 
violflil;  tba  latiar  b  »  ilinltcaiit  1 
Uw  powcnofirrfcb  ;  and  inlmatai  thun  wMh  a  pamllar 

on  fcrco  ibu  huHiour.  Tba  uppar  cliaiti  ara  laeoril. 
iriblj  IndolonC,  and  food  to  oacaH  of  Utba,  and  awb 
likamukiofdlitliKllon.  Han.  In  het,  anrr  bom*  b 
a  p»l»™,  aroij  bindlcraft  a  profcaalon,  owiy  roipactablo 

and  almoit  itam  thamtalTn  la  b«  iblo  to  appear  abnaJ 
In  tba  (•anlo*  with  a  maaa  and  poTtrti.atilekio  aqul. 
paga.  Nuntibatandlni  tba  anarilia  al  (ho  paaaanl/y  bo 
Inpatral  bi  Ibd  nlhtiwM  of  tba  cllmau,  and  tha  multl- 
piled  opprniknu  of  wfalcb  tbn  an  tba  Ttctlnu,  tbaj 

iDdiulrioda ;  Ih^  are  alio  aobeT  i  but  paulonatap  Igno. 
nat.  craduJoui,  and  luperitlihiiii.  TImt  ara,  hawarer, 
blnxa,  taUter  than  lanatlri  1  and  an  dril  ant  Uad  to 
Zi  3 
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such  hentltel  strugen  «i  nii^  b«  thrown  tn  their  waj. 
There  U  «  freat  wadt  of  keeping,  and  of  comfort,  eren 
fai  the  beat  hoaaei ;  and  fai  them,  and.  Indeed,  erery- 
wbere,  there  U  a  disgusting  want  of  cleanlliMat.  (Sngfa, 
pp.  26  -66. 1  Stolberg^  hr.  809.  Ac.) 

Sicily  early  became  the  seat  of  many  flouriihing  Gredi 
colonies,  of  which  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  were  the 
most  celebrated.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  was  the 
scene  of  an  obstinate  and  lengthened  contest  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  and  became  the  first 
um!  most  raluable  acquisition  made  by  the  latter  beyond 
the  limiu  of  Italy.  After  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, It  was  succeasirely  held  by  the  Vandals,  the  Ooths, 
and  the  Gre^k  emperors,  till  827,  when  it  was  orer- 
ron  by  the  Saracens.  In  1073  It  was  taken  tnr  the 
Normans,  who»  as  already  seen,  established  the  feudal 
system,  and  kept  possession  of  the  Island  tlU  the  esta- 
blishment  of  the  SwabUn  dynasty,  in  1194.  In  1265 
Charles  of  Ai^oo  became  matter  of  Sicily  (  but  the 
massacre  planned  Inr  John  of  Prodda,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *'Slciliau  Vewers,"  29th  Bfarch,  1262,  put 
an  end  to  the  sway  of  the  Angevlnea.  It  soon  after  be- 
came a  dependency  of  Spa*n,  and  was  governed  by 
planish  Ticeroys  tfll  1706,  when  a  popular  rerolutiou 
annexed  It  to  Austria.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  171 1, 
it  was  ceded  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Saroy.  who.  in  1 720, 
was  compelled  by  the  emperor  Charles  vl.  to  exchange 
it  for  Sardinia.  In  1734  the  Austrlant  were  driven  oat 
hf  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Influnt  Don  Carlos  was  then 
crowned  king  of  the  Two  SIdlles.  While  the  continental 
dom.  of  Naples  were  held  by  Napoleon,  Palermo  was 
the  residence  of  the  court,  the  island  being  defended  by 
an  English  fleet  and  garrison.  An  InsurrectioB  that  bn^LC 
out  in  1821  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  Austrians. 

Still,  however,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
In  the  island,  and  a  strong  desire  for  a  more  liberal 
system  of  government.  And  the  party  favourable  to  the 
independence  of  Sicily,  taking  advantage  of  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  Frencn  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  summoned  a  parliament,  which,  bv  a  resolution 
agreed  to  en  the  13th  April,  1848,  formally  deposed  the 
House  fA  Bourbon  from  toe  throne :  declaring  at  the  same 
ame  that  Sicily  would  form  herself  Into  a  constitutional 
monardiy  under  a  sovereign  of  her  own  choice.  And 
conformably  to  this  declarttlon,  the  throne  was  subse- 
qiiently  oflMred  to  the  duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  But  the  Sicilians  lacked  the  eoorage 
and  ability  to  defend  the  new  order  of  things.  A  Nea- 
politan army  having  landed  in  the  Island,  reduced  Ifes- 
irfna;  and  after  some  delay  occasioned  by  the  interference 
of  the  admirals  of  the  English  and  French  fleets  then  In 
the  bay  of  Naples,  who  appeared  at  first  to  be  disposed  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  the  latter  were 
defeated  at  all  points,  and  the  former  system  of  govern, 
■lent  re-established. 

SIDMOUTH,  a  sea-port,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
Bngland,  co.  Devon,  bund.  B.  Bodlelgh,  on  the  Sid,  at 
its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel,  13|  m.  E.S.B.  Bxeter. 
Area  of  par.,  1,970  acres.  Pop.,  In  1841,8,808.  It  Usitu- 
i|ted  between  two  steep  ranges  of  hills,  which  enclose  it 
an  VI9TJ  side  except  the  S.,  where  It  Is  open  to  the 


From  Its  sheltered  situation,  fWwdom  fVom  fogs,  and  the 
beauty  of  Its  surrounding  scenery,  Sldmouth  has  long 
been  a  fkvourlte  watering-place,  and  was  frequently 
visited  by  George  111.,  his  queen,  and  court.  The  port 
was  formerly  of  some  conseauence;  but  being  choked 
up  by  sand.  It  Is  now  accessiole  only  by  small  vessels. 
The  sands,  however,  have  contributed  to  Its  popularity 
as  a  bathing  place ;  and  it  has  a  handsome  promenade 
on  the  beach,  warm  baths,  good  assembly,  reading,  and 
billiard  rooms,  and  the  other  estabiishroents  usual  at 
such  places  for  the  accoromodatioa  of  visitors.  The 
parish  church,  an  ancient  building,  belonged,  in  the  18th 
century,  to  St.  If Icbael's  monastery  In  Normandy ;  it 
contains  a  monument  to  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  the 
first  and  perhaps,  also,  the  best  biographer  of  Bums. 
The  living,  a  vkarage.  In  the  patronage  of  the  present 
Incumbent,  is  worth  4811.  a  year.  There  are  Baptist, 
Independent,  and  Unitarian  chapels,  a  national  school, 
several  diaritles  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  theatre,  &c. 
Petty  sessions  for  this  and  the  neighbouring  pars,  are 
held  monthly  at  Sidmouth ;  and  courts-leet  and  baron, 
at  which  the  peace-officers,  Ac,  are  chosen,  are  hela 
annually.  Sldmouth  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the 
Addington  family.  Markets  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  third  Monday  in  Ssfit.,  for 
cattle.    (Pari. /trpprts,  4rc.) 

SIENA,  or  SIENNiL  (an.  Sema  Julia),  a  dty  of 
central  Italy,  Grand  Dnchv  <rf  Tuscany,  cap.  prov.  of  its 
own  name,  on  three  small  hills,  between  two  tributaries 
of  the  Ombrone,  80  m.  S.  by  B.  Florence.  Pop.,  In 
]845, 20,637.  The  neighbouring  country  is  ruggea  and 
naked :  but  the  dty  luelf  is  embosomed  in  trees,  and 
entered  by  a  fine  avenue,  which  glv^  it  an  agreeable 
and  Imposing  appearance  nrom  without.  Its  streets,  how- 
ever, are  narrow,  steep,  and  uneven ;  and  Its  houses, 
though  often  dlgnlAed  with  the  Utle  of  palaces,  are  built  of 
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brick,  and  are  nowise  renmrkaUe  Ibr  tiielr 
The  inhabitants  art  active,  intelUgwit,  and  indnstrioos. 
*'  Though  fidlea  from  its  former  rank,  as  a  rmobdciB 
dty  with  150,000  inhabs.  (?),  to  that  of  a  provincial  town, 
with  the  melancholy  title  of  the  capital  of  the  Maremm% 
Sienna  **  exhibits  no  signs  of  deci^,  but  has,  oo  the  oon- 
travT,  every  appearance  of  active  Industry,  with  scareolf 
any  beggars;  the  streets  are  wdl  paved  and  very  desmt 
the  shops  numerous  and  well  supplied ;  the  people  w^U 
dressed,  and  the  women  remarkably  graoeftU  and  good-> 
lookhig.*'  iSimo^  Tomr,  t<^  ftfl.)  The  prtedpal 
public  building  is  the  catliedral,  a  vast,  and,  en  Vbm 
whole,  magnificent  Gothic  edifloe,  Amaded  In  the  18th 
century,  though  not  wholly  of  one  data,  and  built  in 
alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  marble.  It  haa 
been  severely,  and,  we  believe.  Justly,  censured  bv  For- 
syth for  Its  incongruousness,  want  of  taste,  and  bar- 
barous embleniatic  devices.  Over  the  arches  supporting 
the  nave  Is  a  series  of  the  heads  of  poses  i  and  the  pave- 
ment  is  a  kind  of  mosaicwork,  mneh  of  which  Is  v«ry 
beautifbl.  The  sacrlstjr  Is  adorned  with  a  Ustory  id 
Pope  Plus  II.,  partly  painted  by  Raphad  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  partly  fW>m  his  dedgns  \  and  in  the  saase  room 


Is  a  most  beautiful  antique  group  of  the  three  graces. 
(  WwxCm  Letttr$,  1. 815.)  Under  this  buildlna  is  a  sub- 
terranean church,  which,  if  the  cathedral,  as  to  aflrmed. 
stand  oo  the  site  of  a  temple  <A  Minerva,  is,  most  pro- 
bably, of  remoU  antiquity.  The  churches  of  St.  Dooai- 
nloo  and  St.  C:atharlne,  the  hospital,  city  hall,  and  tba- 
atre,  are  worth  notice.  The  dty  hall  Is  in  the  great 
piassa,  a  sloping  seraldroular  space,  laid  out  in  walks, 
ornamented  with  statues,  and  forming  the  prlndpal 
lounge  of  the  Inhabs.  The  citadel,  Mdng  the  main 
street,  has  an  esplaiuule  and  ramparts,  planted  with  treat, 
whirh  also  form  inrourite  public  walks.  The  antiquitlea 
indude  a  Soman  gate,  the  remahu  of  andeot  walls,  Jkc. 
and  It  has  a  fountain  odebrated  in  Dante's  b^iermOtUia 
several  good  public  and  private  galleries  of  iwdntings. 

Sienna  has  some  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Ita 
unlverd^.  founded  In  1830,  has  a  library  of  25^000  vobw* 
and  had  formerly  60  professors.  Its  importance  hs^ 
greatly  declined ;  but  it  Is  still  cdebrated  as  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  may  have  about  800  pupils.  It  has,  also, 
an  eodesiasticd  and  several  other  seminaries  (inrliiding 


some  for  prngdiaUe  $eiemee  (finr  whidi  Sienna  was  ra» 
nowned  in  the  18th  century),  and  variooa  ariHeinleea 
and  learned  societies,  among  which  last  are  the  Jloaa^ 
and  /ulrofMfA  considered  the  oldest  estahUslunenU  or 
their  kind  in  Europe.  The  Sienese  pique  themselves  oa 
speaking  the  Tuscan  language  in  iu  greatest  purity. 

SiemuL  which  is  an  arcbhi«hop*s  sea,  has  dxait  dH 
woollen  bctories,  besides  manufactures  of  hata,  p^ier. 
leather,  Ac.  Its  chief  trade  is,  however,  in  com  and! 
other  agricultural  produce,  and  the  martiie  of  Ita  vidU 
nity .  Angustus  sent  thither  a  Roman  colour,  prevtoudy 
to  which  this  dl^  appews  to  have  been  indgnlflcasit, 
though  boasting  of  very  hl^  antiquity.  In  the  mlddla 
ages  It  was.  like  Pisa,  Florence,  Ac,  the  cap.  of  a  repiAIICa 
oonstanlly  at  war  with  Its  ndnibours  tand  it  was  aene- 
rally  flourishing  and  Independent,  till  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
took  and  coolbrred  it,  with  its  territory,  on  Cosmo  t.  o# 
Florence.  The  French  took  it  in  1806 :  and,  prevloudy 
to  1814,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  d^  or  Ombrone.  No 
fiewer  than  7  popes,  induding  Pius  II.,  Gregory  VII., 
and  Alexander  HI.,  with  Soclnns.  and  other  emineBt 
Individuals,  have  been  natives  of  Sienna. 

SIBKRA-LBONE.  a  colonial  establishment  of  Great 
Britdn,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  consisting  of  a  penin- 
sula, about  25  m.  in  length,  N.  and  &,  washed  by  tha 
Atlantic  on  the  N.W.  and  S.,  and  partlaUy  bounded  on 
the  B.  by  a  bay  formed  b7  the  Sierra  Xeone  river. 
Free  Town,  the  am.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  pentnsnih,  it 
In  lat.  80  20^  40"  nT;  long.  180  ly  W.  It  had,  fat  1888,  a 
pop.  of  neariy  43,000,  all  mack  or  coloured,  except  about 
100  Europeans.  The  peninsula  condsts  prtndpally  of  a 
range  of  conical  mountains,  fh>m  2.000  to  8.000  ft.  in 
height,  surrounded  by  a  bdt  of  level  ground,  from  1  to 
5  m.  in  breadth.  This  U  probably  the  most  unhealthy 
dtuation  In  which  Europeans  have  ever  attempted  to 
establish  a  settlement.  The  prlndpal  characteristic  of 
the  climate  Is  Its  extreme  humidity.  The  enormous 
ouantlty  of  814  inches  of  ndn  appears  to  have  fkilen  at 
dierra-Leone  during  three  months  of  1888,  and  more 
fell  In  two  successive  days,  the  22d  and  88d  of  August, 
than  in  Britain  throughout  the  entire  year  1  There  art 
two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  At  Sierra-Leone  and 
the  Isles  de  Loss,  the  former  extends  from  May  to  Nov., 
and  at  the  Gambia  fhoro  June  to  Sept  or  Oct,  and  Is  alwqrs 
ushered  in  and  carried  off  \fj  tornadoes.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  gloominess  of  the  weather  during  this  nwiod  t 
the  hills  are  wrapped  in  impenetrable  foes,  and  Ine  rain 
falls  In  such  torrents  as  to  predude  all  exerdse  and 
amusement  out  of  doors.  At  this  period  fevers  of  nearly 
every  type,  dysenteries,  Uver  complaints,  and  other  dis- 
eases, usudiy  make  their  appearance;  though  they  art 
so  prevdent  at  all  times  that  they  can  scarcely  be  sud  to 
bdong  exdudvdy  to  any  season.   During  tht  18  yttn^ 
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^  Ml«  M  int.  vmr  «>>it>  •°i<u«^  t^«>«r  <n 
leat,  Aid  Hulv  balf  tlw  font  pcrlfbod  uiiiiuUt  ;  u 
I  tUI  ud  im,  trhca  the  miiRdliT  wu  il  lu  )m\gi 
in«  fbnnlH  or  tba  Itdoh  wm  cat  off :  To  until 

-      —         •      ■  b«,  In  t«h>"  1"1"  *t 
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inbvndad  la  cat^Mt  priDdjnUr  of  fkva  blickB,  win 
ta  b*  iDitnietcd  h  nw  Chiluiu  nlJilon,  udfa  tli 
pi  BurajH,  H  vu  mpiKiHil  II  vimlirbHaiH,  ■>  II 

HlrroundhlllrlbH.  AI»utl,W)rraiiii«niHvbii,b 

Idlnad  lh»  wilt  ttamUrd  la  Ibo  A " 

Dbllnd,  u"~  " — ' — " *.L_.  _^ 

in  tfoTiSi 


flILESIA.  «N 

■";."™°j  '»««i,i»«itim.riii.of 

till  Sl«n-L(w  rim,  bflsg  nimrnidtd 
1  B.  dituni-    "Hm  town  uid  par,  luid  ■  poe..  In  IBi- 

Qtis^sn.  iubou«»BDMlror«ood.^'diipSS3 

ta  btoidBid  nflulwn»Mi|  uaimd  tt  an  (li*  cduMtt- 

iwmptilil*  (Obu  OB  lu  uJntrttar^' 

Tb»  TUIn(_  dlnmnl  In  diaktaC  puU  ef  t)w  colan 
cnalM  oT  kuu,  tnOl  nf  mod  nd  tbMcted  with  MrxTTH 
IKIiltlutlb>T»euBjwtndfroiBiitK*u.plMit.  ilM 
vpHb  VHi  ■eoDUlB  m  bibUad  with  ■  (niU  TirMr  of 
wllduuBttb,  mdtlMiltBinnmiwitbaUlfUon.    In. 

iftw  MManta  on  Uu  Ouitdt  cendit  of  81.  lI*iT>a 
liland.  at  tba  Bootli  of  tin  rinr  i  araa,  ft  a.  B.  >  ud 

pop^  Inlsn.t^orwlHmadTdBwcnwUis.  ^a 
Iradn  at  Ml  a«U«Di<iit,  tboufa  iBaxuldanM*.  la  sf 
mon  Imponana  than  thai  of  Sbim-Looiia.  tba  nloa  at 
lt»ni)xiil>, In  INMO, lu?£i aBomtal  to  1M.MM 

Tha  Cape  CoaM  «aiaaBd.>8.  oT  tlam-L«a,  NB- 
•iui  oriba  atallooa  of  Cap*  Coaat  Caitla  ( whlib  m),  Dlx- 
con,  Anaamabea.  Aacra,  At.,  along  Uw  Ailiaiilaa  soaMt, 
Tha  ellnata  la  ihvIt  aa  teHlabrloaa  aa  tiial  of  Slam. 
Lmmi  but  aim  lus,  BrttUi  tnwpa  kan  not  ban 
Hut  to  dia  la  tb«M  HtUoHBU,  tha  dalHu  at  which 
baa  bannntnutad  to  a  saifn  Hire*  of  iboal  KO  imo. 
Tha  trad*  of  thli  part  of  lb*  coaat  la  ot  souMenur 

tba  npMla,  chltflj  oalm-oll.  d7*>vaada»  Ouloaa  vnlna, 
|nld.d>iH.ai>dl<rDrr,^attuuniiwlod,b<lul).to«U,OOM: 
lug  up  <rf  late  at  tha  rlier  Bonaj.  ( IWUsel'i  Bnatu  i 
Anwrf  M /jki  CoIipM  1/ W.  4t%a.  ]  Ml ,  »c  ) 

SiaUAtuHGBHdfOHENZOLI.EBN-XaBasrth* 
BilB«  prtawtp^laa  at  Onmanr.  which,  whh  Hohao. 
■oIlara-HachiniMi,  Uai  mgatlT  becinan  In.  Mfi  and 
48°  ■0'  N,  ud^g.  go  SC  and  yi  w  1.,  iHloaad  bw 
Wlnaabarg  on  aU  itdta  naept  tha  8.,  whara  U  tooehw 
tbatcrrltorjaffindan.   H^SIgniaTlaaaD  la  Hpnratad  Into 

(«    brtfasDinubs,  and  tba  N.  br'uiaHeekar.  Ac.    It  haa 

thao  la  nquind  bi  hMoa  cmmanpOi 


"i 


and  tha  poBsaialoD  of  aa  man/  lorta  or  factorlea  o 

Tbe  goTaniBwnl  of  Slam-Leone  ki  loUd  In  a  1< 
Bant-ntenor,  aubted  br  a  lagtolnUna  councU  of  »  o 
iiHnia.    Tbe  Alaftuattca  pnaUea  Inlheaiqiiwna 


tnteB  hi  Iba  ilaTe-Cnde.    Tha  vAaat  b  ubdiTldad  Into 

ten.  TolalnilllIniT((iin(IHnaUnHB.bcaidHinilllU. 

>...  TMd  nttiUr.  ••nmia  of  Stam-Leona  aod  GanUa 
axpendltnra,  IOI.CMJ.  In  fiM  ibli 
^  hat  KM  tiM  SrilM  piMlc  •*?«»! 


'Iwaaltbnf -      -  ■    --"^t  tbicbW 

Tba  niral  poMilatkin  li  partlToeeuBiad  Id  mamilmai^ 

>  aMtoa  and  Ibm  dMba,  «ad  hardwu*.  Uaea  IgM  K 
"M  had  a  coiutltDtloul  gownaHU  ;  hot  Barghana 

ItiUad.  Appial  froB  llw  hWi  earn  at  aignariiigM 
■a  tolha  uparlor  coun  at  Stultgard.  Tk*  imuiat 
:  tb*  priBce  avnuH  u  abowt  kKmo  Oerhit  a  Tear, 
ittij  dcrlnd  froB  hh  aatalaa  ta  Hollaod.  Tba  coa> 
ogiot  to  tba  amfof  lb*  Oara.  CanM.  oonalitad  of  NC 
■a.  Tbecu^ AlfinarlDfaii,ou tbaDaanlMthaaapop* 
IjWIk  There <■  BO Ivaarlon. 
HahaaallsB.UacUnian  baa  iB  are*  of  )W  n.  B., 
whh.  In  IBM.apop.of  MMO.  Il  It  Boallr  mnmlaUHiaa, 
■nd  catUa  braeding  fomi  the  chief  Hcupallen  at  ib« 
-       -■  ■     i™i  .«*niW*™*d  af 

ir  HacbBfin.  and  l«  for 
~  "1  tuperior  law  Goart, 


SILEg^A,  as  bnportBDt  and  Taloable  pror.  of  tha 
Pnautan  domlnloni,  having  N.  U>fl  prov,  of  Foaan,  B. 

aabmite,  and  W.  Saionj  and  BrandoilHUi.    II  llta  ba- 

SnlMa.  £>,lS?ll>i|.nl"l^nUDlMSit,(«kWft| 
jfwhonil.H».lltata>nNaalaiila,l,t7W«BCa>haHca.ud 
ao,MO  lawa.  The  praportlcB  of  FroUatanu  to  CathoUca 
haa  iKnaaad  cooildarab^  ihica  tht  Pnnibu  wqnaat. 
Priodpal  Uwna,  Bmhot,  LImbUi,  OUno,  Collu, 
NsltH,  Glata.  Oppeh^  Ac.  It  It  dliMad  Iota  threw 
rtgandH.  ud  tbaie  agalB  liKo  *T  drdai.     flnrhea 

■^----  —-• ■ — -- -'fig  III  8.  and  S.W.  fknntlar, 

bt,  or  but  illgbllT  undu- 
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lo  tb«  extrane  S.  Umltt  of  the  proTlnoe,  It  fonni  a  rald- 
«bl«  chaniMl  of  oommuDlcatlon .  The  otb«r  ffreat  rivers, 
the  afllttents  of  the  Oder,  are  the  two  Neluet  and  the 
Bober  on  the  S.,  and  tne  Malapane  and  Bartach  on 
the  N.  Soil  rery  varioot,  being  in  many  parti  loamy 
and  highly  productiTe,  and  In  parts  marshy  and  sandy. 
Great  part  of  ^e  regency  of  Oppeln  is  covered  by  vast 
forests.  Principal  products,  com,  flax.and  hemp,  produced 
In  very  large  quantities :  the  stock  of  sheep  amounts  to 
about  M00,000  head ;  wool«  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
DO«  forms,  next  to  Unen,  the  principal  article  of  esport 
from  the  province :  among  the  other  products  are  beet- 
root sugar,  timber,  madder,  tobacco,  sHk  fan  small  quan- 
tities, Ac  SilMia  Is  rich  fan  mineral  products.  Coal  is 
found  in  many  parts,  particularly  In  the  vicinity  of 
iBehweidnits,  ana  Melsse,  Olats,  *c.  There  are  also 
valuaMe  mines  of  iron,  lead,  sine,  copper,  ftc 

Maikuflhctores  are  Important  and  valuaUe.  Linen  is 
the  principal  product ;  but  for  some  years  past  it  lias  been 
decUnfaig,  the  cotton  manufacture  naving  grown  upin 
the  interval  to  a  considerable  state  of  advancement.  The 
woollens  manuCsctured  are  generally  coarse,  but  they 
employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands.  No  accounts 
have  been  published,  on  which  anv  reliance  can  be 
piaeed,  of  the  prodiKts  and  values  of  toe  diflterent  manu. 
b^ures  established  in  Silesia.  The  condition  of  the 
inhabs.  of  this  prov.  has  been  vastly  improved,  both  as 
respects  their  command  over  the  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  their  intelligence,  since  they  became 
subjects  of  Prussia. 

An  Int^igent  observer,  speaking  of  Silesia,  observes, 
**  In  a  country  where  linen  is  a  staple  commodity,  the 
majority  of  the  men  are  weavers,  whldi  trade  they  often 
exercise  In  conjunction  with  their  employment  as  agri- 
culturists ;  ^id  the  women,  without  exception,  are  span- 
ners of  flax,  for  we  fk-equently  see  the  better  classes 
pursuing  their  thread-making  occupatlonj  not  only  in  the 
saloon.  But  in  the  promenade,  and  the  lower  orders  in 
tiieir  huts  and  on  the  high  road,  even  whUe  their  heads 
are  heavily  laden  with  provisions  for  the  market ;  but 
instead  of  the  wheel  they  use  the  distaff,  which,  I  was 
lorormed,  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  SUeslan  linen,  as  the  thread  is  by  this  process  ren- 
dered more  soft,  round,  and  less  Inclined  to  break.  There 
Is,  however,  a  wide  difRsreooe  between  the  inhabs.  of 
Silesia  descended  from  German  colonists  and  the  native 
Slavonians,  particularly  those  who  people  the  districts 
on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  former  are  industrious, 
cleanly,  and  manufiuturlng ;  while  the  latter  are  debased 
by  ignorance,  mendicity,  and  superstition ;  tbay  also  re- 
semble their  neighbours  the  Poles,  not  only  in  their  Ian- 
gunge,  which  is  a  species  of  Polish  patois,  bat  in  their 
sheep-skin  Jackets  and  greasy  kappstas,  neither  of  which 
arf  ever  allowed  to  contaminate  soap  and  water :  another 
point  of  similarity  is  their  inordinate  attachment  to 
bodka,  and  a  deep  veneration  for  Madonnas,  saints,  and 
onadfixes.  But,  perhaps,  no  distinctive  trait  of  manners 
more  characterises  both  than  their  humiliating  mode  of 
acknowledging  a  kindness, their  expreulon  orgratltude 
being  tiie  servile  *  Upadam  do  nog*  (I  flUl  at  your  feet) ; 
whita  Is  no  Agnre  of  speech,  for  they  will  literally  throw 
themselves  down  and  kiss  your  feet  for  the  trifling  dooa- 
tioA  of  a  few  halfpence.  How  abject  Is  the  state  to  which 
foodal  vassalage  and  superstition  have  reduced  this 
people !  **  lOemumf  and  the  Oertmnu.  vol.  I.) 

SILISTRIA  (Turk.  Dristra),  a  city  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  cap.  sai^iak,  on  the  Danube, 
63  m.  B.N.B.  Rustchuk.  Pop.  estimated  at  90,00a 
isifint  ^c.)  Silistrla  is  a  strong  millUry  post,  and 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Roalans  in  1898,  though 
they  took  It  after  a  nine  months'  siege  In  1889.  When 
visited  by  Mr.  Elliott,  In  1887,  it  was  In  their  hands, 
having  been  one  of  the  pledges  given  by  the  Turks  for 
the  payment  of  the  suras  due  to  Russia.  New  ramparts 
lined  the  whole  bank  of  the  river,  and  an  extensive 
Island  opposite  the  town  was  covered  with  provender 
for  cavalry  horses ;  while  8,000  regular  troops  gArrisoned 
the  fort.  Under  a  strong  lunette  were  posted  a  sufll- 
clent  number  of  pontoons  to  form  %  pont  volant^  re> 
quiring  only  three  hoars  to  be  united  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  military  communication  between  the  two 
banks.  (Travels i»  T^rAcw,  4«.,  1.  185,  I860  Since  then 
Silistrla  has  been  restored  to  the  Turks.  Thetownisill 
laid  out,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  fairulns.  Tbedtadel, 
several  mosques  and  public  baths,  and  a  large  bond- 
ing warehouse  and  custom-house,  are  the  chief  buildings. 
The  Inhabitants  exdianne  timber  and  cattle  with  the 
Wallachlans  for  salt  and  hemp ;  but  their  trade  Is  not 
of  much  oonsequence.  Near  the  city  are  the  remains  of 
some  fortiflosaoas  thrown  op  during  the  Bysantlne 
Empire. 

SIMBIRSK,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  on 
both  sides  the  Wolga,  having  N.  the  government  of 
Kntan,  E.  Orenboarg,  S.  Saratofll  and  W.  Pensa  and 
NUegorod.  Area,  9R,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  In  1846,  1,818,900, 
It  consists  of  a  gently  undulating  plain,  hnving  a 
black,  and  geoerally  very  fertile  soil.   Besides  the  Woiga, 
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it  Is  wiCered  by  the  Sura  and  other  aflfuents  of  the  tforaM^. 
Climate  In  extremes,  the  summer  being  hot,  and  tlM 
winter  cold  TheWolga  is  annually froien  over  foridMOt 
five  months.  Rye,  whost.  and  other  grain,  are  raised  la 
quantities  more  than  sufficient  for  the  coosumptloo. 
Hemp  is  largely  cultivated,  with  flax,  tobacco,  poppi«a, 
Ac  Except  among  the  Kulmucks,  the  rearing  of  cattla 
is  not  mucn  attended  to.  In  the  N.  forests  are  aboDdanC 
Distilleries  nomerous}  and  besides  the  coarse  goods 
manufactured  by  the  peasants,  there  are  establishmems 
for  the  manufacture  or  cloth,  coarse  Unen  and  caavaas; 
and  coverlets,  with  glass-works,  soap-works,  ramlla 
works,  &c    iSekmitxier^  La  ^Uiie,  ^^  p.  676,  *c.) 

SiMnasK,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  on  tlie 
Wolga,  on  an  isthmus  between  It  and  the  Sviaga,  laC 
640  18^  49"  N.,  long.  48P  Sy  W*  E.  Pop.  above  ia.O0OL 
It  stands  partly  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  a  fiiw 
view,  andpartly  on  a  plain.  Streets  broad  and  straigfat ; 
houses  mostly  of  wood,  but  neat  and  oommodioas  tauide. 
There  are  numerous  dinrches,  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  all  of  stone,  and  two  convents.  The  town  ism 
a  fertile  country ;  and,  besides  large  quantities  of  com, 
exports  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Wolga.  It  it 
a  good  deal  resorted  to  by  the  surrounding  nobulnr. 

SIMPHEROPOL,  or  AKMBTCHET,  a  town  o# 
European  Ruaia,  In  the  Crimea,  of  whidi  It  b  the  capi- 
tal, 40  m.  N.E.  Sevastopol.  Pop.  4,200.  It  stands  In  • 
fine  but  not  very  healthy  situation  on  the  river  Salafair, 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  one  new  built  by  the  Rusoans, 
In  the  European  s^le,  the  other,  old  and  occupied  bv 
the  Tartars.  The  streets  In  the  former  are  wide  ana 
regular:  and  It  contains  the  government  olllces,  and 
a  cathedral,  said  by  Dr.  I^yall  to  be  by  for  the  hand- 
somest ecdeslastlcal  edifice  he  had  seen  In  Rossla.  (1.142.) 
Within  the  last  few  years  some  Improvements  have  besa 
made  la  the  Tartar  part  of  the  town,  bat  the  streets 
continue  to  be  narrow,  crooked,  and  fiMiy,  and  It  has  a 
mean,  miserable  appearance. 

The  celebrated  traveller  and  natoraUst  Ptf  las  lived  for 
15  years  In  this  town.  It  was  his  own  wish  to  eralgraie 
thither,  and  to  enable  him  to  gratify  it,  the  Empress 
Catherine  IL  made  htm  a  present  of  an  estate  in  the  beat 
part  of  the  penhisula.  But  being  cot  off  fhm  thesoeiety 
he  had  eojoyed  In  Petersbunr,  and  exposed  to  fomUy  an- 
noyances *,  Pallas  became  oBssatlsAea  vrith  the  country 
and  with  the  climate  he  had  so  highly  panegyrised 
Having  sold  his  estate,  he  left  Slmpheropol  In  dfigust  la 
1811,  and  returned,  after  an  absence  of  43  years,  to  hit 
native  city  Berlin,  where  he  died  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year.    (Biograpkie  UtUverHUe,  art  PaUat.) 

SIMPLON,  a  celebrated  pass  over  the  Alps,  where  C 
magnificent  road  was  constructed  bf  order  of  Napoleoo, 
establishing  an  easy  carriage  ooamranlcatton  between 
Geneva  and  Berne,  m  Switx^land,  and  Milan.  {See  art. 
Alps,  Vol.  1.  67.) 

SINAI  (MOUNT),  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Gulph  of  Sues,  or  upper  part  of  die  Red  Sea,  fomoos  for 
Its  connection  with  some  of  the  moa  memorable  events 
of  sacred  history.  It  is  generally  smpposed  to  be  Identical 
with  the  mountahi  called  by  the  Arabs  LijihkH  Mom$a^ 
or  Mountain  of  Moses,  or  rimply  Bi  Tor,  the  Moontaln, 
In  the  peninsula  between  the  Oiuphs  of  Soes  and  AktfM, 
In  about  lat.VPty  N.,  long.  84<>  10"  B.  The  group  of 
mountains  to  which  Sinai  belongs,  and  which  also  In- 
cludes Mount  Horeb.  Mount  St.  (^thertne,  and  other 
remarkable  summits.  Is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  deeerta 
occupied  onlv  by  tritws  of  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs. 
The  mountsJns  are  penetrated  by  deep  chasms,  edged  tff 
bare  perpendicular  ledges  of  rock ;  uid  the  wlude  has  a 
sinauurly  wild  and  sterile  appearance. 

The  convent  of  St  (Chorine,  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  in  a  valley  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  is  the 
halting  place  whence  pilgrims  set  out  to  ascend  to  the 
summit  Being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  it 
looks  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  convent.  It  Is  an  irre- 
gular quadrangular  edifice,  surrounded  by  high  and  s<4id 
walls,  and  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  groond.  To 
prevent  being  surprised  by  their  troublesome  neighbours, 
the  entrance  gate,  whldi  Is  rarely  opened.  Is  ImUt  up ; 
and  on  ordinary  occasions  all  access  to  the  convent  Is  by 
an  entrance  about  80  ft.  fhnn  the  ground,  to  whkh  travel- 
lers, provisions.  Ac,  are  raised  in  a  basket  made  fast  to  a 
rope,  pulled  up  bv  a  windlass.  The  Interior  of  the  con- 
vent presents  little  remarkable,  all  the  apartments  and 
diapas  being  built  of  rough  stone,  without  symmetry  m 
order,  communicating  by  crooked  and  dare  passages. 
The  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  alone  possesse* 
any  pretensions  to  magnificence.  It  Is  80  ft.  In  length, 
and  58  In'  breadth,  paved  with  marble,  adorned  witn  a 
variety  of  figures.  The  event  to  which  It  relates  Is  re- 
presented In  mosaic  But  the  grand  treasure  of  this 
church,  and  that  whkh  Is  suppoised,  by  soalous  (Catho- 
lics, to  confer  on  It  peculiar  sancti^  and  Importance,  It 
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tlw  powenlow  of  tb6  nUn  of  St.  Cathffriae,  borne  by 
ang«li  to  Um  ndghboaring  moonUto,  wbich  tlill  bt«rt 
her  Dane,  and  ntteeQaendy  collected  and  deposited  In  a 
marble  saroopbagus  m  tbit  building  1  The  akeletoo  of 
the  hand,  corered  with  rings  and  jeweU,  is  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  remain*  of  the  laint  that  is  exIiiMted  to  her 
fiiltbfUl  Touries. 

Mount  Sinai,  as  every  one  knows,  is  almost  as  flnnoas 
faa  the  sacred  history  of  the  Mohanmedans  as  of  the 
Jews ;  and  It  is  a  eurSons  fiKt,  that  there  Is  a  Moham- 
medan mosque  within  the  prednets  of  this  ooorent.  It 
has  also  an  exesllec^  garden  at  a  little  distance,  which  is 
reached  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  secured  br  Iron 
gates.  It  produces  fruits,  planu.  and  Tegetables,  In  the 
otmost  profbslon.  The  cuimate  is  temperate,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  deratioii ;  and  saow  eren  falls  in  winter. 

The  ascent  to  the  mountain,  which  lies  Uunougfa  a 
raTine  to  the  S.W.,  eommences  dose  to  the  conrent. 
It  is  steep,  but  the  labour  of  ascending  has  been  greatly 
fiKllltated  by  rude  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  At  the  height 
of  about  500  ft.  fhmi  tne  convent  is  a  spring  of  fresh  and 
cold  water,  covered  \h  a  rock,  which  protects  It  tnm 
the  sun  and  rain.  After  ascending  a  little  higher,  the 
traveller  gains  the  stnnmit  of  Mount  Horeb,  which 
forms,  to  use  the  expression  of  Laborde,  a  kind  of 
breast,  from  which  flinid  rises.  **  Continuing  our  route 
ttom  this  halting-place  bv  a  path,  stfll  more  rugged  and 
steep  than  before,  we  arrived^  In  about  4A  minutes  at  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  the  apex  of  a  peak  not  more  titan  M 
yards  across  at  lu  widest  part'*    (H'etfrtMf,  U.  9A.) 

The  hdght  of  Mount  Slnal  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated, but  according  to  observations  taken  by  Mr.WelU 
sted.  It  may  be  estimated  at  about  7,500  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  about  8,500  ft.  above  the  convent  of 
St.  Catherine. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Is  a  dilapidated 
church,  which  tradition  represents  as  founded  on  the 
spot  where,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  agitated  mountain,  Moses  recdved  the  Decalogue 
tnm  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  (Exodus,  cap.  xx.) 
Truth,  however,  is  seldom  unaccompanied  with  error ; 
and  but  a  few  yards  distant  tram  tne  church  are  the 
ruins  of  a  mosque ;  this  moontdn,  by  a  singular  coin- 
ddence,  being  hallowed  alike  in  the  estlmarion  of  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Motiamraedans. 

**  It  seems,"  says  Sir  Frederick  Hennlker,  **  to  a  per- 
son  on  the  summit  of  Slnal,  as  If  the  whole  of  Arabia 
Petraa  had  once  been  an  ocean  of  lava,  and  that,  while 
its  waves  were  literally  running  mountdns  high,  it  had 
suddenly  been  commanded  to  stand  still.'*  Mount  Sind 
lt»df.  Mount  St.  Catherine,  which  is  stiU  higher,  and 
the  adiacent  mountdns,  rise  in  sharp,  conical,  granite 
peaks ;  and  frtna  thdr  steep  and  shattered  sides  huge 
masses  have  been  thrown  down.  The  prospect  trtaa  the 
summit  of  Sind  Is  most  extensive :  the  Oulph  of  Akaba, 
on  tlie  one  hand,  and  tliat  of  Sues  on  the  other,  with 
Mount  Agrib,  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  are  distinctly  vid- 
ble.  Barrenness  and  desolation  are,  however.  Its  grand 
rharacteristlcs.  **  No  villages  and  castles,  as  In  Europe, 
here  animate  the  picture ;  no  forests,  lalMS,  or  tells  of 
water,break  the  dwooe  and  monotony  of  the  scene.  All 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  and  desolate  wilderness, 
dther  grey,  darkly  brown,  or  wholly  bUck.**  (  WeUiitd^ 
VL  96.)  But  it  is  the  associations  connected  with  the 
mountdn,  and  the  astonishing  events  of  whkh  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  theatre,  that  inspire  those  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  veneration  felt  by  dl  who  have  diher 
beheld  or  ascended  Mount  Sind. 

Considerable  doubts  have,  however,  been  entertahied 
whether  the  mountain  now  described  be  redly  the  Mount 
Sinai  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  might  be  expected  that  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  should  exhibit  some  traces  of 
the  stupendous  phenomena  that  are  said  to  have  accom- 
panied the  manlfestatloa  of  the  Divine  presence.  But, 
according  to  Burckhardt,  neither  Sinai,  nor  any  of  the 
a4Joining  summits,  exhibits  any  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  IHibbH  Katetiny  or 
Mount  St  Catherine,  has  the  best  title  to  be  regarded  as 
the  true  Sind. 

There  are  redly,  however,  no  means  by  which  to  ar. 
rive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  on  the  subject.  All 
that  can  with  con0dence  be  stated  (for  monkish  legends 
and  traditions  go  for  nothing),  is  that  Mount  Sind  must 
be  somewhere  In  this  vidnity  ;  and  that  though  the  by- 

B>ihesis,  that  the  DJibbel  Momsa  and  the  Sinai  of  the 
Ible  be  identicd,  be  not  free  from  diflkultles.  It  Is  as 
much  so,  perhaps,  as  any  other  that  has  been  advanced 
in  itt  stead.  (Caimft,  Dictiommaire  de  la  Biblft  art. 
Sinai  I  Skmw*$  TravdStp.  316.,  4to  ed. ;  Laborde* 8  Jra- 
tia  BeirtBOy  p.  MS.;  WtU*U^9  Jrabia,  11.  90.,  Ac; 
BmrekkardTM  Arabia^  4c.) 

SINDE,  an  extendve  country  of  N.W.  India,  between 
Hlndostan  and  Beloochlstao,  comprising  the  lower  course 
And  delta  of  the  Indus ;  extending  between  lat.  Vfi  and 
.390  N..  and  long,  eo^  and  71°  E. ;  having  N.  the  Punjab 
,mndBabawulpoor  territories,  E.  RivpooUna,  S.the  Runn 
4tt  Cutcb  apd  the  Indlao  Ocean,  and  W.  Beloochlstao 
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■ad  CBtcb-CkmdaTa.  Its  lenoth,  N.  to  S.,  la  «bo«it  ^80 
m.  %  its  breadth  is  very  variable ;  but  Its  entire  arse  may 
be  atKmt  60.000  sq.  m. ;  and  Bumes  estimates  tbe  pop. 
at  about  1 .000.000.  Mr.  Blphhistone  dwdb  on  the  sulk- 
ing resemblance  between  this  country  and  Egypt.  **  One 
description  might  serve  for  both.  A  smooth  and  fertile 
plain  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  mountains,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  desert.  It  is  divided  by  a  larae  river,  whicl^ 
forms  a  delta  as  It  approaches  the  sea,  andannually  Intin- 
dates  and  enriches  the  country  near  its  banks.  The  cli- 
mate of  both  is  hot  and  dry,  and  rdn  is  of  rare  occur* 
rence  In  dther  country.'*  But  here  the  similarly  ends. 
Egypt  has  populous  towns,  numerous  cilnds,  and  abun* 
d«:t  harvests;  while  in  Sinde,  such  has  been  the  bar* 
barism  of  the  country  and  government,  that  miserable 
villages  are  even  few,  and  agriculture  langobhes  equally 
with  commerce ;  the  po'icy  of  tbe  ameers  bdng  to  keep 
the  land  In  a  state  of  nature,  that  thdr  territories  might 
not  attract  the  cupidity  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 
(Bmme$,  I.  S44.)  The  various  producU  of  Sinde  diflhr 
little  fhxn  those  of  the  rest  of  India.  Rice,  hMUgo.  to. 
bacoo,  and  sugar<ane  are  among  the  prindpd :  vines» 
Ags,  nomeeranates,  and  even  apples,  are  successfrilly 
rdsed  at  Tatta ;  and  wheat,  barley,  and  the  common 
Indian  grdns,  are  grown  to  great  perfection  in  Lower 
Sinde.  There  are  vast  herds  of  homed  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  are  generally  larger  than  those  of  Hln- 
dostan. Camelt  and  buflhloes  are  numerous.  Game  It 
very  plentiful,  though  wood  Is  scarce.  Sdt  and  sdt- 
petre  efloresce  dmost  every  where  on  the  soil. 

The  mdn  exporu  are  sdt.  rice,  ghee,  hides,  sdtpetre, 
cotton,  oil,  shark's  fins,  bark  for  tanning,  tec;  with 
assafcBCida,  and  other  gums ;  Cashmere  shawls,  saflVoo, 
horses,  leather,  musk,  dum,  and  various  drugs  and  gems 
from  the  countries  on  the  N.  and  W.  Tbe  princlpd 
Imports  from  India  are  metals.  Ivory,  tea,  tutenague,  luid 
other  China  wares,  chlntses,  broad  cloths,  arms,  and 
other  Indian  and  European  manufactures ;  but  particu- 
larly opium,  in  tflinsit  from  Mdwah  to  Bombi^.  From 
Persia  and  Arabia  the  Sindlans  dso  obtdn  dlks,  swords, 
carpets,daies.  rose-water,  coffee.  Ac.  (/'o/Murr.)  Nearly 
dl  the  trade  centres  in  Kurachee  on  the  Beloochlstan 
border ;  there  Is  little  commerce  any  where  else,  even 
on  the  Indns.  The  only  encouragement  the  chiefs  gave 
to  any  trade  was  to  that  in  opium,  and  on  It  they  levied 
the  enormous  duty  of  S60  rupees  the  camd  loan.  The 
revenue  fkrom  this  article  was  ertlmated  to  amount  to  7 
lacs  rupees  a  year. 

The  chief  towns  are  Tatta,  Hyderabad,  Kurachee, 
Kyrpoor,  Shikarpore,  Lariihann,  &c.  The  Sindlans  are 
of^  a  middle  site,  sUm.  and  darker  than  most  of  the 
tehabs.  of  Blndoetan.  Most  of  them  are  Mohammedans 
of  the  Shiah  sect  There  is  little  to  praise  In  their  cha- 
racter ;  they  have  nearly  all  the  worst  vices  of  an  en- 
slaved people.  TImv  are,  however,  brave  In  the  Held, 
and,  unlike  other  Asutlcs,  nride  themselves  on  bdng  foot 
soldiers,  preferring,  dso,  tne  sword  to  the  matchlock. 

Previously  to  Its  annexation  to  the  British  territory, 
Sinde  was  governed  by  ameers,  or  military  chleft.  A 
British  residency  was  established  amongst  them,  which, 
after  the  disasters  in  Aflkhanistan,  they  had  tbe  temerity 
to  attack.  This  led  to  hostilities  In  which  the  ameers 
were  signdly  defeated  by  Sir  C.  Napier  In  the  wdl  con- 
tested actions  of  Meanee  and  Hyderabad.  Tbe  country 
was  0ndly  annexed  to  the  Bombay  presidency  in  184& 
(Bmmet'9  Bokharoj  Ac,  1.  S06~Sft9. ;  Pottimger's  Be* 
hoehiitam  /  Grew.  Jonns.,  vll.,  Ac.) 

SINGAPORE,  a  settlement  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  in  S.  £.  Asia,  consistine  of  a 
small  island  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  incl.  the  town  of  the  same  name; 
the  latter  being  in  lat  l^'  17'  N.,  long.  103^^  £. 
The  island  is  of  an  elliptical  form:  greatest 
length,  £.  and  W.,  about  87  m. ;  average  breadth, 
11m.  Area,  estimated  at  275  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in 
18S6,  89,984;  of  whom  13,749  were  Chinese 
settlers,  and  9,632  Malays.  And  in  1850,  about 
50,000,  of  whom  nearly  a  half  are  Chinese.  The 
island  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait, 
which,  though  scarcely  ^  m.  in  breadth,  in  it4 
narrowest  part,  was  the  route  usually  followed 
by  ships  between  India  and  China  in  the  early 
stages  of  European  navigation.  But  the  stand 
commercial  highway  between  the  £.  and  W« 
portions  of  maritime  Asia  now  passes  along  the 
a.  side  of  Singapore,  between  it  and  a  cham  of 
desert  islands  about  9  m.  distant;  the  sifest  and 
most  convenient  track  being  so  near  to  Sin- 
gapore that  sh  ps,  in  passing  and  repassing 
approach  close  to  the  roads.  l*he  town  is 
wholly  indebted  for  its  sapid  rise  and  grovi^ 
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..->  nndend  It  nt . 

il  toe  the  trade  betveeo  the  weilem  world 
■Dd  tndla,  OD  the  one  hand,  and  China  on  the 
other;  but  alio  for  that  hetwnn  the  fom»r 
and  the  Eaitem  Archipelago,  the  Fhllippinca, 


PDrUau  an,  hneiar,  gfinnlte.  It  abnuodi  >li>i  irim 
«•:  bvt  iMila  tba  g^  matiUle  p^net  taUhnto  dlt- 
aonnd :  Uwafk,  (ma  tba  arcU  •kuBdaim  of  iId  In 
tlM  aait&bourtiu  sauDtrln,  fi  pmbiblf  «liU  ben  *lu>, 
Tlw  clbaM  li  hot,  i>ltb  but  lllO*  TarUdoa  of  tnnptjij- 
tnni  tbc  IharmoniiMr  uiiullj  nufo  [roiaTI''  to  N° 
Tiibr.  I  to  lls»tharanM  tiff  wfiolly  betmm  TTOmd  «o, 
IMm^am.)  Tba  tMil  annual  DOI  of  lala  l>  1110111  100 
locliai  Ifaa  BOBtooDi  an  Uttlafah;  but  On  IsUnd  ti 
kept  la  ■  parpMIUI  itate  ofTanlanbrfrequnt  ibovan. 
Accordlna  to  Mr.  Cnwhird.  At  •unmlti  of  tba  hUlt  ue 
gtnaraUr  rtarila ;  but  on  Uialr  Ooftt  and  In  IbJ  Inler. 
•nilna  •alltii  Ibnn  It  accaitonalli  a  good  deal  of  fertile 
■all.  GamUer  or  cuacbu,  and  Bna  iroplcil  Ikulu  and 
•egeUblei,  '      " 


m  CalniUa.  4o.  i  ebony  and 
Banc*  tia,  c<i(h*i  and  iplcai. 
itna  i  mnther-or'Harl.  ■UAar, 
SUoeta  loodt.  frnm  iha  Thl- 


aad  pmaparUf  of  the  liland. 
Tiie  a£«aiK«  of  Uh  elephant  and  llget,  and  otber  («- 

alike  to  agriculture  and  the  ccmfart  of  tba  inbabi.  Tba 
ODij  quadrupeda  are  anine  amall  apeclei  of  deer,  the 

abundance  br  <ba  wtliblxiurlnr  coral  reeli  and  aboali. 

A  hw  nanuraelum.  hiclndliv  Ibai  of  pearl  aago, 
■grleullural  Inplaaicnt'tama,  Ac.,  are  carried  oq  prin- 
?paU«  bribe  CUnne.  But,  a)  already  ualcd.  tbe  aatln 
iDportaDC*  of  Stoiapore  conaliu  In  lu  beli«>n  ^po- 

that  betwHO  Kutam  and  WeiUrn  Aila.  Ac. 
Tba  chleftnpiHti  are  00(100  and  woollca  goodh  Inn, 

■sd  apaller  from  Great  ■  j..i-  •  — ■ —    i.ji—  ^ 

a  oodi,  and  caiHaia  baai, 
clotaa  from  Iba  Maurftli 

China  I  ud  rice,  oil,  tap 

feaihara,ampbor,  ifdcea,  antlaioar  on,  bet^aaln,  c>,» 
chu,  ea|A>  ■cod,  Ac..  IVom  Ibo  •ariaui  Mawb  at  Iba  R. 
ArdiliHlBfD.  But  a  imall  Hnhw  onlr  ol  theaa  looda  la 
Inponrd  tot  tbc  conaunqHlan  of  tba  lilud.  Tba  latter, 
to  fact,  la  (Baanilalljr  ao  nUnpdl.  the  |ood>  brougbi  to  It 
being  DHHtlf  ahlpnd  again  lor  otbei   PjacaL    Ttaui, 

papMT.  ravillk,  andtlnloBuiape.orraUurtDKnilaod  ; 

Ham.  Borneo,  and  Criabci  1  cotton  Ivlil  to  the  luie 

■area  to  jla^la,  CbtnarfiliBUIra,  Java.  Ac. 

Tba  port  rcgiuatlont  are  upon  ai  libera]  and  conTC- 
nient  a  footing  a)  poailMe.  Theatiemptt  bltbertomide 
to  hnpoac  dulfea  on  Iniporta  and  Kcporta  ha?c  been  auc- 

II,  bowflrcr,  kept  of  all  aporta  and  Inporta  {  and  10 


I    pop.     Tba   EDni|iaan   nerchanta   tra 

•r  Ibair  ampb^DKBt  cooaliu  !o  acting  aa  ageol 

ton,  and  the  capital!  of  Britltb  India.  Tde  langiu 
eomnierclal  Intereoune  li  gmcrallT  Malar.  Mrrcl 
accounu  are  kept  In  Spanltb  dallart.  dlrldcd  Inti 
part*-  Tba  principal  velghU  In  UIB  are  Iba  pli 
ira^  Ibi-  ;  the  cojan  of  40  piculi ;  Lbe  bunkal  {for 


arme  Value,  la  Bpanlih  Dellart,  of  tk«  Kb 
:partad  mm  ilnaaiwa  to  Ibe  mder-aamluml 
lea  la  18U-M  andlMMO. 


gotemoT  of  BIngaporo  I 

tary  force  eoailata  of  a  wing  of  tba  Madraa  aatlTC  rrsi' 
Bent,  and  a  naall  deMcbneBt  of  artillery.    71«B<M&e 

Tbc  Lown  of  ninnpore  la.  aa  alrc^y  «Ben,  attuned  a 


O  'n^tilUA 


ftiriT^TU  bir  onraaca  on  lb*  14lli  <a  IvXj,  Uld 
MhoM  iBBhuU  OB  Um  UM  d»  or  IbM  MMh  I  but  tl 
■Bun*  oddUhbh  •  or  <  4ij>  loncir.  Th*  dotlw  on 
toodilmailll  ta  tbt  bb  an  ntnaialr  iMdarMs^ud 


E 


bi^' 


~r«  broofbt  thJthw  bj  th«  B' 


I  Ltral  ^   cotultclact  UBonr  oftat 

II  in  knit  l9  icudl  or  w  uldt  i  i 

roTlTnrir:   IWIM.  SUI|*tUa— nillK. 

TIM  aU,  DC  bnwdo,  niHinino  U-U  B 


aiObrt  ftnlh:  Tho  Urtai.  ■  Tlcuu*  In  ibc  lift  9(  tbt 
Dou  *Bd  ChipMr  oT  OlIMdnnA  *•  wonk  IIM.  4 
TMT.  Tb*Prtaa<i.Iii4(p(iidHU.ndWotli7m,h»* 
— -if-boaM4t  ud  ibmii  ■  loiirWilBt  cmBU. 
.KnnMlnlHS,  thoinDlla otwhliili in alldila 
..  ..  nklUUooi of Xadf  ■;  HMIiwi at  QsocB'iCok 
lata,  OsftiTd,  and  to  two  nhMUow  In  ChilM'i  CoIIho, 
CuBbrtdfo.    Tba  town  bii  aUo  MoUut  onAnrad,  v 

"  r  ibg  chiirdi  U  Sklptoa  CMJa,  Ikt  hm  ortlwSarl 
laM.  tuppoaad  to  bin  baan  orifliiaUj  bu<"  •»-- 
!w  onnquooC    nsoo^  not  wall  pland  ft 


Tba  port  btloDftnc  ID  Iba  lawn,  u  lbs  rlro-'i  mwtb, 
b  «t  onV  I"  inoll  *«»<■'  Slalaulli  U  a  Uibop-t  (H, 
Aceordmi  to  Polrbliu^  II  vh  cnlaiiiiad  bf  tha  Ramans, 


AU.    Hailni 
niiXuckaS 

jK./mto.' 

SISTOW.  or  sia 


bn,  proT.  Bolfiiia,  on  tba  Dinub*,  wbkb  libara mora 
Uuin  InLbnlS,  Mm.  W.S.W.nonAiik.  FOB..  aMl- 
autef  In  HoncMnani  Stalft  J*  Prjf  lOflMi  but  bf 


diute.    Mr.  Qiiln  laji,  ■■  SbUw  la  baautllDllir  dl 

Ariiii(aalwall-woaIadMUaooaiBi(iH»al«fBa..  .... 

rtfU  bant  or  tba  Danaba-    Tha  lawn,  rUnfit  tha 
witiT'i  mifB,  wlBdi  Ki  waf  np  tba  undnlatloiia  oT  tba 

loal  I  Iben  Ibev  ipKor  hlfbar  n.  and  tba  wbola  k  pro- 
tKUdbTaduhtwblcbnowuUianimBlt."    (Sfriwi 

of  p«Efl  wu  ilnad  batwaan  AuatrU  aivl  Torkar.  aflar 
(he  latlar  had  [oil  Rlnnlk.  Inall.  lit.  to  tba  RiHiliu. 

SITTIHGB^KHB,  a  ton  and  par.  of  Enriand, 
«.  Kant,  luba  Seni.  hmuL  MUm,  on  tba  raadboB 
London  to  CiiilariHr]rJ»B.W.bTH.  tba  lattH.  Am 
ol  par.,  IJW  aeraa.  Yof.,  In  I»ll,  UH.  It  oonrina 
ahlrfrof  OHwldiitnal.ruBi>fawdo>atbaU(h  mad. 
and  bai  lenral  food  Idbi.  Thi  paruk  Aurcb,  a  jpa- 
clim  bulldhw,  bii  boaa  BMaUr  tanawal  itaiea  ITn. 
whan  It  wu  dolrond  ta  flra.  Tba  IMni,  woith  UK.  a 
nar.UIn  tbaimeriM  BRbbWioa  o(  CntartaiT.  In 
IXH.  Qnan  BhuMb  Imrponlad  BMlDflboDnai^lia 


ai,  ratUa,  and  tbaapi  WbUiiui  an.  Aw- 1., 
.  and  fi.,  ftor  honal,  wooUan,  and  Unan  lutba, 
laaieBT  and  padlarr. 
SKn,  ana  ertba  HibiU«L  whlcb  in. 
■LAv6MIA,or  SCLAVaKtA(Hun|ar.  7\ 


btbaprlTtlia 
ifholdbv  ■ 


Tiri'.' whidT iTM.Tiitirfrair BaltTmora' liTwribtal  n. 
ertheiosn.  40  m.  I.W.Cork.    Fop.,  In  IMl.  4.711).    11 


Inarkel-htiuK.  barrack, '  eoun-hauH.  ud  bftdewin! 
PritF  iruloni  arc  kcld  on  WidHidni;  and  II  Jtacen- 
dnur-ullli  and  •  brawSTT.    Tlta  aiporU.  whirh  DrhiS. 
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A^.l.,  Oct.ll.,  BdDac.  II.  mdi 

Taaoe,  in  IMOi  taiL  t  tn  IBM,  sw.     ■  „ 
AirlcukuTil  Bank  waa  opasad  tn  18U. 

rtdbwco.  Yo^,  waptntaka  Stabicl&^iiid 

Mai.  W.  York.  Aral orBar.,'H,T8a aeiM.  P^.^1 
UH).  ThatawB,  unwilitkn  prindpaDr  oT  ana  iin 
aMit,  I.  Wit  Aonr  ot  Moai  IMib*  tHtttin 


lonBlna  a  pan  of  Hunaiiy,  and  cbWflr  IncluXd  wHbla 

in  ullluvT  frontlar !  DMwaan  Ika  Dnn  and  Sinuba  OD 

tbaN.udB.,andtka3inonlbaS.,  dhidlBa  it  Awm 

Barrli,  BniBli.  and  Tnrkkb  CraaUa,  and  bailnf  Au- 

Irlan  Croatia  Ob  tb*  W.     Ana,  aukutad  at  ibool 

1,800  iq.  a.  1  pop.  tN,<no,  prinelpallj  ataronlana  of 

Jba  Onik  cboRk  i  but  partb,  alio,  OarmaB  aofaaMi, 

Ojpilaa, and  Jawi.  A  braDeboft)>aCanlaAha,alBgat 

•kellT  of  ataBaoBi  ArmUlaB.  nmi  B.  Bid  WTtbro^h 

"-Tonlii  buttbaMBoatalaiaraolaoinMdaraika, 

a  Una  pait  ot  tba  HuftH  li  liL    Tba  pkihu  ara 

r(Bnill,lbo<iBfcfreqaatlrliBhaaltbTlroa  Iba  pr*. 

a  of  aucuiTa  manbaa  alou  tba  lif|«  rnara, 

baiioT,  and  mat  otkar  o^na,  ara  pro* 

—  ■—'•--  -—  kaap,l£Hci,uftigr, 


u    Frslt  li  aitraaali  plaUfbl,  and  tkan  an  tut 

diorpliau,wliaaiai)M)kTo>iriia  Uqmr  tlOsrAH 

!•  dlHIOed.    Tb*  blU  nniai  anconra^wltb  Rmtta, 

^itlBt  oT  audiBt  oak,  Ac.    Tba  bncdlng  of  Uia 

1.  pmlcnlKlT  tl  kofa.  wbteh  had  at  larga  Id  Iba 

ti,  la  axtaninralr  ponuad.   Tba  illkwona  nccHda, 

1  la  not  nanih  norad-    Tba  pror.  b  lald  to  poitna 

aak,  Hipbnr,  and  parkipa  aoil ;  but  inirbta  nily  l< 

.  .d  ki  an^  f  unUlf .    llannAKluiaa,  moatly  danvaalk, 

ainpUaa  aooo  oT  flaai  and  oartbenwara,  polub,  ftfi 

Tho  tnla  piRlr  eoulMi  bi  tba  aiportatkiB  of  Iba  nw 

nniduea  or  tba  prvr..  and  paitlr  In  tba  Innilt  of  pn. 

dncta.    ThaprUidBalaRidn  dr  aiport  an  aaltla  and 

bDfLwbkhn  tatkanuit  dlnaDtprora.  of  tba  Amtrlan 

-"—TydlMrieu:  ckM town,  Buack,  tba  ap.7>ater. 


■anloD  of  HuBJ^rian  mtuurr  frtmiiir,  Uia  ) 
deleii?«  miauliid  iuwUdi  deaerrei  toma  notki 
abjact  baa  naan  to  maintain,  at  tba  lamt  poul 
along  th*  wfaala  Turklik  ftonllar  of  Huofar* 
whteb.  In  pave,  mifbl  ba  tnplDnd  larlba  pn 
auanndoa  ud  eutoBii,  and  In  waravrToaiip 

and  Ihtf  not  oolj  had  and  cJDIhe  Uii 
IT  heitj  tun  In  monn  baiMia.  and  porfr 
ildaiable  quatJIj  of  labour  wIlbDUt  pir. 
acquired  Innnnnnint  iloac  Ihe  wbole  or  ibb  < 


rroniwr;  an 
bntpajkau 


U«[ 
Wlhaw  U 


teTlanilTn 
If  wbli£  th 


Mjr^rnialD  Jta 
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defrayed,  U  dtrldod  among  tbein.  In  mott  c«M«,  many 
married  cooplet.  with  their  children,  tometlnies  to  the 
number  of  fiO  inairiduaU,  live  under  the  same  roof,  cul- 
tivate the  same  land,  eat  at  the  tame  table,  and  obey  the 
same  fiither.  The  border-fiunlhr  ha«  to  do  dvli  service 
for  the  state,  as  In  the  repair  of  post-roads  and  bridges, 
draining  of  swamps,  &c.,  one  day  per  annum  for  every 
linglish  acre,  and  8  days  a  year  for  the  village.  The 
borderer's  chief  tax.  beildes  the  furnishing  the  uniform 
(government  supplying  the  arms,  boots,  Ac),  is  the  land- 
tax,  amounting,  for  an  entire  fief,  to  from  l&s.  to  86t.  a 
year..  In  time  of  peace,  the. man-at-arms  repairs  to  his 
military  station  for  7  days  at  a  time,  where  the  family 
provides  him  with  food.  Besides  this,  he  lias  the  duty  of 
transporting  letters,  as  well  as  the  money  and  baggage 
of  his  regiment,  and  of  performing  exercise.  For  the 
ordinary  service,  the  number  of  men  on  duty  amounts  to 
4,1  80l  In  times  of  disturbance  on  the  Turkish  side,  or 
when  the  plague  is  drawing  near,  it  is  increased  to  6,800, 
and  in  times  ot  stHl  greater  danger,  to  10,000.  In  time 
of  war,  the  borderer  must  form  a  part  of  the  regular 
army,  and  march  out  of  the  country  if  required.  The 
regiuar  disposable  force  amounts  to  Si^OO  men ;  but  if 
the  reserve  and  the  iandtoekr  be  called  out,  to  100,000. 
If  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  they  can  muster  to  the 
amount  of  900,000  men.  (Ctaplopici.y  By  means  of 
alarm-0res  and  bells,  this  immense  force  may  be  rsum- 
moned  together  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  fr<Mitler 
In  the  space  of  4  hours!  The  borderers  are  divided  into  7 
regiments.  Bvery  regiment  receives  its  orders  ultimately 
from  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna.  The  Hungarian 
Diet  has  no  control  ova*  the  levy  and  supply  or  these 
(roops)  and  the  schools,  the  language  of  the  service,  and 
many  of  the  laws  In  the  military  border,  are  exclusively 
German.**  (Paget**  HuHgar^,  %c.,  11.93—103.;  Csop- 
ioviet,  Oemalde  wm  Ungam  ;  Oesterr.,  NaL  Bne^e. ) 

SLEAFORD  (NBW),  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  oo.  Lincoln,  wapent.  Flaxwell  In  Kesteven,  on 
ibe  SlesL  16  m.  S.S.B.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par.,  3,160 
acres.  Pop.,  In  1841,  tJBBi.  The  town  consbts  princi- 
pally of  three  streets,  and  has  a  prosperous  appearance. 
The  church,  founded  in  1S71,  Is  interesting  for  iu  archi- 
tecture. The  tower,  at  the  w.  end.  Is  much  the  (ddest 
Krt,  and  is  early  English  ;  but  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
I  ft.  In  height,  of  a  later  date.  The  aisles,  transept, 
Ac.  are  in  the  decorated,  and  the  chancrt  and  other  parts 
In  the  perpendicular,  style.  The  whole  of  the  deuiils  of 
this  churdfi.  in  all  its  styles,  are  very  good.  {Rtcimum*$ 
Qothie  Jrekit.)  In  the  chancel  are  several  monuments 
to  the  Cwr  fismily,  one  of  whom  founded  and  endowed  a 
free-school  in  the  town,  and  an  hospital  for  12  poor  men. 
The  sdiool  was  closed  from  1816  to  1835,  during  which  pe- 
riod the  school-house  was  rebuilt ;  in  the  latter  year  It  was 
re-opened,  when  It  had  an  income  of  1 89/.  a  year.  There 
are  several  other  charities,  particularly  Alvey's  school, 
for  40  chlldran,  which  has  received  many  oMowments 
since  that  of  its  founder.  (SSkf  Rep.  on  CAaritiett  part  Iv.) 
Formerly  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  had  a  palace  at  New 
81eaford,  but  it  no  longer  exists.  A  new  Gothic  sessioos 
house  has  lately  been  ouilt,  in  which  petty  sessions  are 
held;  and  varloua  other  Improvements  nave  been  ef- 
fected In  the  town.  The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  1701.  a 
Sear,  Is  In  the  gift  of  the  prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
ral.  l^rket  (uys,  Mondays ;  lairs.  Plow.  Easter,  and 
Whit  Mmiday,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep ;  Aug.  13. 
for  provisions ;  and  Oct  X>.  for  cattle  and  sheep.  (ParL 
BeporUt  Ac.) 

SLESWICK  (Germ.  8eUe8wig\  a  duchy  belonging 
to  Denmark,  comprising  the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula  m 
Jutland,  between  lat.  M^  Ift*  and  55^  30'  N.  and  long. 
$o  40*  and  10°  10'  B.,  having  Jutland  Proper  to  the  N., 
S.  Holstein,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  Eyder ; 
G.  the  Baltic,  and  W.  the  North  Sea.  Area,  Including 
the  adjacent  islands,  3,4iM  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1845,  363,900. 
Surface  low,  and  generally  flat,  being  in  parts  varied 
only  by  a  few  undulating  hflls.  Almost  the  whole  of  its 
western  coast  is  either  below  or  elevated  very  little  above 
the  sea,  being  defended  from  its  irruptions  (from 
which,  however,  It  has  frequently  suflfered  much)  by 
immense  dykes  and  sluices.  The  country  so  protected 
consists  principally  of  very  rich  marsh  land,  aflbrding 
pasturage  for  large  herdsof  very  superior  cattle,  as  well 
as  great  numbers  of  fine  horses.  In  the  interior  the 
toll  is  sandy,  interspersed  with  heaths,  and  not  very 
productive,  out  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  fertile.  There 
are  no  minerals  of  importance.  The  produce  of  com, 
consisting  principally  of  rye  and  barley,  is  sufficient  for 
home  consumption ;  and  flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes,  are 
lUso  grown.  But  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  forms 
the  staple  employment:  and  these,  with  butter  and 
cheese,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  fishery 
Is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  deficiency  of  timber 
for  fticj  is  compensated  by  the  abundance  of  turf.  The 
country  is  mostly  open ;  but  it  is  in  parts  inclosed  with 
quickset  hedges,  and  the  farm-houses  are  neat,  and  have 
a  comfortable  appearance.  The  roanufoctures,  which  are 
unimportant,  consist  mostly  of  Unco,  hempen,  and  wool- 
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len  fSri>rioa,  made  In  Che  peasants*  coCtagw. 
duoed  at  Tosidem,  and  there  are  a  few  paper,  tUa. 
other  factories.  Flensborg  is  the  principal  jpUoa  of 
trade:  Sleswlck,  Kiel,  and  Tonningen,  are  tlbe  other 
chief  towns.  Tliis  duchy  preserves  several  of  Its 
laws  and  Instltutkma;  feudal  vassalage,  however, 
abolished  hi  1805. 

SuuwicK,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  ctf^  of  tlM 
above  duchy,  at  the  bottom  of  the  long,  narrow  gulph, 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Sley,  21  m.  from  its  moral, 
and  70  m.  N.N.W.  Hamburgh  ;  lat.  540  31'  ly  N.,  k^. 
9°  34'  4d"^  B.  Pop.,  according  ta  Horschelmams  Sufe, 
11,000.  Though  Irregularly  buUt,  IU  brick  boase^ 
neatness,  and  manner  of  building,  make  It  look  like  a 
Dutch  town.  It  has  3  churches,  indoding  the  cathedral, 
with  several  monuments,  and  a  remarkable  altar-scrccfl ; 
several  hospitals,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  schools  br 
the  poor,  a  patriotic  union,  and  other  societies,  a  san- 
nerr,  a  savings*  bank,  with  manufactures  of  lace,  woolhn 
stura,  earthenware,  ftc  Its  commerce  has  been  a  good 
deal  increased  since  the  improvements  In  the  navigatiaa. 
of  the  Sley ;  still,  however,  it  is  accessiUe  only  by  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels.  It  was  fmmerly  a  menber  of 
the  Hanseatlc  league,  and  a  town  of  some  note  as  e»1y 
as  the  9th  century.  In  its  immediate  victolty  is  the 
castle  of  Gottorp,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  now  occupied  by  the  gantnat 
of  the  duchies  of  Sleswlck  and  Holstein.  (Sttii^s  Haad. 
buck  der  Geog.^  ^e.) 

SL1GO,  a  marit.  co.of  Ireland,  prov.  Comangtat,  hav- 
ing N.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  theca  Leitrim,  S.  B.  Ros- 
common, and  8.  W.  and  W.  Uayo.  Area,  434,887  acres, 
of  which  168,711  are  mountain  and  bog,  and  8,360  water. 
Surface  much  diversified  ;  but  though  it  has  a  consider- 
able extent  of  level  rich  land,  it  la,  speaking  acBerally. 
mountainous,  rough,  and  boggy.  There  are  a  few  pretty 
larffe  estates ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  co.  m 
divided  among  small  proprietors.  The  statements  as  Is 
the  mode  of  occupying  land,  its  management,  and  the 
condition  of  the  innabs.,  given  under  the  notice  of  tbc 
CO.  LsiraiM  (which  seeV,  may  be  applied  with  little  or  na 
modification  to  this  co.  The  great  Increase  within  the  test 
few  years  in  the  amount  of  the  exports  from  the  town  of 
Sllgo,  show  that  there  must  have  been  a  cOrrespondiBg 
extension  of  cultivation  in  this  ca  and  the  contignow 
portions  of  Leitrim.  But  unhappily  the  extensioo,  and 
even  improvement  of  tillage  in  Ireland,  is  not  always  ac- 
companied by  any  corresponding  improven»ent  m  the 
condition  of  the  occupiers,  which  is  here  extremely  baA. 
The  am-^tcre  system  (see  atUe^  p.  40.)  has  made  mock 
progress  In  this  co.;  the  competition  for  land  is  extreme; 
and  the  occupier  of  any  overrented  patdi  that  may  cbooas 
to  part  with  It,  never  fSiils  to  get  a  conslderahle  mm  ss 
**  tenants  right.'*  Average  rent  of  land,  10a.  8d.  at 
acre.  It  has  neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  of  say 
Importance.  Principal  rivers,  Oavoge,  Arrow,  Awk^ 
more.  &c  It  is  divided  Into  6  barontes  and  39  parishei, 
and  returns  3  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C.  two  being  for  tke 
CO.  and  one  for  the  bor.  of  Sllgo,  the  only  town  of  any 
importance  in  the  co.  Registered  electors  for  the  oo.,  la 
1849-fiO,  380.  In  1841,  Sligo  had  31,443  Inhab.  hoosH, 
32,837  families,  and  I80386  lohabs.,  of  whom  89,563  wen 
males,  and  91,328  females. 

Suao,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town,  oo  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaugfat,  cap.  of  the  above 
CO.,  at  the  bottom  of  Sllgo  Bay,  and  attho  mouth  of  the 
river  Garvoge.  107  m.  N.W.  Dublin;  lat.  ft40  ST  N. 
long.  80  22*  W.  Pop.,  in  1821,  14.151 ;  in  1841,  14,318. 
The  town,  which  Is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
hicreasing  both  in  wealth  and  populetum,  is  later- 
•ected  by  the  Garvoge,  which  has  its  source  in  Loagk 
Gill,  distant  about  3  m.  The  larger  portion,  whidi 
is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  Is  connected  with  that 
on  the  N.  by  2  bridges.  The  streeU  are  Irr^ularty 
laid  out,  and  those  Iu  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are 
narrow,  dirty,  badly  paved,  and  badly  lighted.  Of  Uts 
vears,  however,  several  new  markets,  warehouses,  and 
lines  of  streets,  have  been  erected;  and  it  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  bustle  and  appearance  of  a  place  of  trade. 
Water  is  supplied  by  public  pumps,  llie  town  has  a 
library,  2  news-rooms,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  cavaliy 
barrack.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  comprise  tlie  par. 
churches  of  St.  John  and  Calry ;  a  large  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  Dominican  convent,  sjid  places  of  worship  for 
Presbyterians^  IndependenU.  and  Wesleyan  Metho^sts. 
The  ruins  of  Sligo  monastery  deserve  notice  fbr  their 
architecture  and  for  a  monument  of  0*Conor  Sligo,  who 
died  in  1628.  Tliere  are  2  par.  schools,  a  school  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  of  National  KducaUon,  ooe  o» 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  one  under  die 
Incorporated  Society.  The  County  Infirmary,  Fever 
Hospful,  and  Dispensary,  and  a  mendicity  associatioa» 
are  within  the  town.  A  Lunatic  Asylum  is  now  (IWA 
being  erected. 

The  tK>r.,  which  was  chartered  by  James  I.  In  i614» 
Is  divided,  under  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act,  3  * 
4  Victoria,  cap.  106.,  Into  3  wards*  and  Is  govenied  by  «. 
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m^or,  ft  otiier  aktornMn,  and  18  oouncfllon.  SHjro  r9> 
turned  S  rrMtni.  to  tbe  IrUh  H.  of  C,  and  dnce  the  Unkm 
It  has  lent  I  m.  to  the  IniMrial'H.  of  C.  Area  of  pari, 
bor.  8.001  acret ;  of  mtmiopal  do.,  417  acrea.  Regiilered 
eleet9rs.  In  1849-ftO,  608. 

A  board  of  commiMfooert,  appototed  under  local  acta, 
toperintends  the  police  of  the  town,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  quaya  and  hartxNir,  with 
power  to  Impoee  rates  for  those  purposes.  Under  tbehr 
management,  the  port  has  been  a  good  deal  improved. 
An  exiensire  new  qnaj  and  warehouses  have  been  erected 
outside  the  bar ;  and  though  rather  difficult  of  access, 
the  port  is  now  very  tolerable.  There  are  about  12  ft. 
water  close  to  the  quay,  so  that  vessels  of  850  and  800 
tons  ct»ne  up  to  the  town.  The  assises  and  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  oo.  are  held  here ;  the  latter 
four  times  In  tne  year ;  and  petty  SMsions  every  Thars« 
day.  The  court-nouse.  though  a  modem  structure,  is 
too  small  for  the  convenient  dnpatch  of  business.  The 
CO.  gaol,  a  large  and  well  constructed  building  on  the 
polygonal  plan,  is  Aimlshed  with  a  treadmill.  The  bligo 
union  workhouse,  built  for  the  aecommodatioo  of  1,710 
inmates,  was  opened  In  1841. 

The  linen  trade,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  with 
some  spirit,  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The  town  has  several 
flour  mills,  a  distillery,  and  four  breweries.  The  markets 
for  com  and  butter,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  are  held 
in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  Talu> 
able  salmon  fishery  close  to  the  town. 

SUgo  is  the  entrepdt  of  an  extensive  oountir,  and  has, 
in  consequence,  a  considerable  and  Increasing  trade. 
The  exports  consist  almost  wholly  of  agricultural  pro> 
duce;  tons,  in  183A,  the  total  estimated  value  of  the 
exports  amounted  to  869,490/.;  of  which  the  value  of 
eom,  meal,  and  flour  made  185,414/.,  and  that  of  pro- 
visions (beef,  pork,  Ac.)  181,836/.  The  importa  consist 
of  colonial  products,  English  goods,  tobacco,  wine,  coal, 
salt,  Ac,  for  the  use  of  the  town  and  the  country  de- 
pendant upon  It.  Gross  customs*  revenue  In  1849, 
S5,139/.  Post-offlee  revenue  in  1849,  1.966/.  Branches 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Provindal  Bank  are 
establlshed  in  the  town,  whkh  has  also  8  newspapers. 

The  intercourse  between  the  port  and  Lough  Gill, 
and  the  surrounding  country,  by  the  Garvog^  is  pre- 
vented by  a  dam  thrown  across  the  latter  for  the  use  of 
the  large  flour  mills.  This  obstruction  is  much  com- 
plained of,  and  will,  probably,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
removed.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  highly  pic- 
turesque, and  has  many  fine  seats.  The  pop.  is  com- 
paratively respectable,  and  weU  off.  (Jtomsrfary  mmd 
BaUwM  Reports;  TUom'$  JUmamaek,  Ac) 

SMOLENSKO,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
between  the  58d  and  57tb  degs.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  80th 
and  96th  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  goremments  Pskof  and 
Tver.  E.  Moscow  and  Kaluga,  W.  Wltepsk  and  MoghUef, 
and  S.  Orlof  and  Tchemlgof.  Area  estimated  at  90,990 
aq.tn. ;  pop.  in  1846, 1,170,600.  Surfoce  mostly  an  un- 
dulating plain,  in  some  parts  marshy;  in  the  N.  Is  a 
more  elevated  plateau,  in  which  the  DnlMpr  and  several 
other  rivers  have  their  source.  The  soQ  is  generally 
fertile,  and  more  com,  principally  rye,  is  grown  than  is 
required  for  home  consumption.  Hemp,  flax,  tobaocow 
and  hops,  are  cultivated.  Cattle  breeding  is  less  attended 
to ;  but  a  good  many  hogs  are  reared.  The  forests  are 
very  extensive,  and  are,  in  fhct,  the  chief  sources  of 
wealth.  Game  is  very  plentiful :  and  bees  are  reared 
almost  every  where.  Iron,  copper,  and  salt,  are  found. 
Manufactures  few,  being  nearly  confined  to  leather,  glass, 
wves,  pitch,  Ac. ;  with  sawing  works,  distilleries,  and 
a  few  carpet  fhctories  in  the  cap.  The  raw  produce  of 
the  government  Is  exported,  in  large  quantities,  to  BIga, 
Wilna,  and  Moscow.    It  is  divided  into  19  circles. 

Smolbnsko,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Dniepr,  880  m.  W.  by  S.  Moscow,  hU. 
ft40  47M 1"  N.,  long.  89^  8'  E.  Pop.  nearly  10.000.  It 
is  situated  on  both  sides  the  river,  and  is  surrounded 

3  a  massive  wall  flanked  with  towers.  It  appears  to 
vantage  at  a  distance,  but  is  in  reality  a  poor  town, 
the  houses  being  mostly  of  only  one  story,  and  built 
of  wood ;  but  since  it  was  burned  by  the  Russians,  pre. 
▼iously  to  their  evacuating  it  on  the  advance  of  the 
French  in  1819,  it  has  been  partially  rebuilt  of  stone  and 
brick. 

Smolcnako  has  3  cathedrals,  in  one  of  which  Is  a  bell 
weighing  850  cwts;  16  Greek  churches;  8  convents;  a 
Lutheran  and  a  R.  Catholic  church ;  a  seminary ;  gyro* 
naalum ;  a  military  school  for  nobles ;  several  hospitals ; 
and  some  carpet,  hat,  soap,  and  leather  (kctorles.  In 
1838,  the  erection  of  an  iron  pyramid  was  commenced 
here,  intended  to  commemorate  the  resistance  made  by 
the  town  to  the  Freiida  in  1819. 

Smolensko  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  has  suflbred 
numerous  vicissitudes,  but  has  always  been  a  town  of 
aosno  consequence. 

SMYRNA,  so  Ancient  and  celebrated  citj 
mid  sea-poit  of  Alia  Mioor,  ihe  greatest  cm^- 
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liHm  of  W.  Asia,  on  tlie  W.  aide  of  the  Meles^ 
a  atream  which,  though  of  small  dimensions, 
has  acquired  an  immortality  of  renown,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulph  of  its  own  name  (an.  Her^ 
mku  Simu),  lat.  &>  9^  86"  N.,  long.  97<'  6*  45"  B.  lu 
pop.  may  be  estimated  at  from  190,000  to  150.000,  more 
than  half  being  Turks,  and  the  rest  Greeks,  Jews,  Anne* 
nians,  Franks,  Ac.  It  is  surrounded,  at  some  distance,  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains,  which  leave  it  open 
only  towards  the  sea ;  and  immediately  adjoining  the  ci^, 
on  the  W.,  is  the  andent  M<m$  Pagtu,  which  commands 
a  noble  view.  This  eminence  is  now  called  the  Castle 
Hill,  fhMoa  a  citadel  erected  on  its  summit.  In  the  IMi 
century,  by  the  Emperor  John  Comnenus.  "  A  trian* 
gubtf  plahi,  spread  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  along  the 
shore,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hlU  itself,  compose  the  site 
of  Smyrna.  One  side  extends  along  the  shore  from  W» 
to  E.  for  about  ^  m.  The  Turks  occupy  the  upper  part 
of  the  dty,  their  streets  hanging  down  the  slopes  of  the 
hill ;  the  Armenians  are  In  the  centre ;  the  Jews  have 
two  or  three  dUtennt  places  around  both;  and  the 
Franks  spread  themselves  in  the  flat  ground  and  close  to 
the  shore  Extending  S.B.  is  a  plain  filled  with  gardens  i 
and  every  part  of  the  city  is  intOTspersed  with  shadr 
trees."    ( BmrgeW$  Greece  and  the  Levant^  ii.  67. 68. ) 

The  view  of  Smyrna  from  the  bay,  rising  amphitheatre- 
wise  fh>m  the  water's  edge,  backed  by  the  hill  crowned 
with  itsold  castle,  is  grand  and  impressive.  Unfortunately, 
howeverjits  interior  has  all  the  odious  features  common 
to  most  Turkish  towns.  **  If  a  first  view  be  calciUated 
to  make  a  favourable  impresston,  this  is  not  confirmed 
by  an  inspection  of  the  intertor  of  the  city.  The  Frank 
quarter  Is  dirty,  ill  paved,  and  narrow ;  in  addition  to 
which,  it  is  rendered  almost  impassable  bjr  long  stringa 
of  camels  and  porters  carrying  huge  bales  of  cotton. 
The  houses  (excepting  those  of  the  consuls  and  principal 
merchants,  which  are  large  and  commodious)  are  mise- 
rably birilt ;  the  sides  consist  often  of  planks ;  and  when 
of  bricks,  the  walls  are  too  thin  to  keep  out  cold  and 
damp.  Neither  windows  nor  doors  are  made  to  shut 
close;  and  if  locks  appear  on  the  latter,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  should  be  serviceable.  There  is  a  great 
lacx  of  aocommodatian  for  travellers.  The  only  inn  In 
the  town  contains  but  a  sinale  decant  room ;  and  the 
noise  of  revelry  Is  Incessant  Besidas  this,  there  are  three 
boarding-houses ;  but  furnished  lodgings  are  not  to  be 
procured,  nor  can  fomitnre  be  hlreoTfor  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  Tlie  appar^ns  oommonly  used  for  supplying 
warmth  to  the  body  in  cold  weather  is  a  brasier  placed 
underthetable,  which  is  covered  by  a  large  cloth  beldbsr 
each  member  of  the  fiunlly  drde  up  to  the  chin,  to  pre* 
vent  the  beat  from  escaping.  Orates  and  stoves  have  of 
late  years  been  Introduced ;  but  they  are  still  rare,  and  to 
be  seen  only  in  Frank  dwellings.  The  shops  are  little 
dark  rooms,  but  tolerably  supplied  with  European  arti- 
cles. The  hasaars,  with  their  long  covered  rows  of 
stalls,  built  with  sundry  precautions  against  fire,  whose 
ravages  are  awfolly  common,  are  secured  by  Iron  gates 
closed  at  niriit.  As  to  the  rest,  Turkish  towns  In  geno> 
ral  offer  little  variety,  and  the  deacriptloo  already  given 
of  Constantino|de  applies  to  Smyrna,  except  as  regards 
the  finer  buildings,  greater  extent,  and  gaudy  exterior  of 
the  caplul.*'  {EtHottB  Travels,  li.  84-^6.)  Smyrna  suf- 
fered severely  from  a  fire  in  1845. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Smyrna  are,  the  basaar  and 
bexestem,  or  market-place ;  the  vizier-khan,  constructed 
of  the  marble  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre ;  the  psdaoe 
of  the  mutsettim^  or  governor,  and  the  various  mosques, 
churches,  hospitals,  Ac.  There  Is  a  large  public  hos- 
pital in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Frank  quarter,  supported 
i>y  the  Greeks,  Franks,  and  other  Christians,  whkh 
ranks  high  in  Turkey  for  its  school  of  medicine.  lu 
buikllngs  comprise  a  laboratory,  and  three  sets  of  wards 
around  a  oour^ard  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  The 
castle  on  Mount  IHigus  Is  very  extensive,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  This  fortress  has  been 
frequently  repaired  bv  the  Turks,  and  accordingly  pro- 
sents  an  incongruous  intermixture  of  architecture ;  but 
it  is  now  mostly  deserted,  and  In  ruins,  though  a  few 
old  cannons  be  still  mounted  on  its  walls.  Within 
are  some  vaults  and  cisterns,  supposed  to  be  col^val  with 
its  foundation ;  and  a  large  out  abandoned  mosque,  for- 
merly a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Polycarp,  bishop  oC 
Smyrna,  who  is  supposed,  though  on  no  very  good  au- 
thority, to  have  sunbred  martyrdom  near  the  same  spot. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Apocalvptio 
churches.  (Rev.  U.S.)  And,  according  to  Mr  BKUottK 
**  there  is  not  one  of  these  churches  within  whose  pre- 
cincts the  trumpet  of  the  eospel  now  frives  so  distinct  and 
certain  a  sound.  While  Mohammed  is  acknowledged  In 
90  mosaues,  and  Jews  assemble  in  several  synagognes. 
the  faith  of  the  Messiah  is  taught  in  an  Armenian,  ft 
Greek,  and  9  R.  Cath<^  churches,  and  in  9  Protestant 
diapels,  one  connected  with  the  English,  the  other  with 
the  Dutch  consulate."  (  TVar.  U.  45, 46.)  The  Arnienlana 
bare  a  large  academy  at  Smynuu  » 
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Beiag  fdiToaDded.  as  already  ttatad,  bj  an  ampM- 
Cheatre  of  mountalni,  which  concentrate  the  rajrt  of  the 
tun  and  hiterrupt  the  breeae,  the  heats  at  Smjmo, 
fWnn  June  to  the  middle  of  Sept.,  are  usually  intense ; 
sodmI  if  the  iitbait  or  sea-breese,  ndl,  thelnhab.  are  almost 
iuflbcated.  This  great  heat  and  wont  of  TentUlattoo,  jotoed 
lo  the  filthf  and  crowded  state  of  the  streets  and  houses, 
and  the  want  of  any  efficient  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  seldom  fails  to  generate  the  most  de- 
structive diseases ;  among  which,  the  plague  not  unf^re- 
quently  makes  its  appearance,  and  commits  dreadful 
ravages.  At  such  penods  all  commercial  and  social  in- 
tercourse immediately  cease ;  and  the  Frank  inhab.  retire 
to  and  shut  themsdves  up  In  their  country  houses  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  The  Turks,  who  are  firm  predes* 
tinartans,  have  hitherto  taken  few  or  no  precaunons'  to 
counteract  the  progress  of  the  Infection,  or  to  guard 
against  it ;  but  It  is  stated  by  late  travellers  that  some 
change  is  now  beginning  to  take  place  In  this  respect, 
and  that  the  principal  Turidsh  hihab.  are  slowly  adopt- 
ing some  of  the  devices  by  which  Europeans  attempt  to 
ward  off  the  malady.  (Ckamdier'i  Asia  Minor » chap.  19. ; 
Burge$$^  \L  76.) 

Port  and  Commerce. — Though  flreqnently  orerthrown 
fay  earthquakes,  and  laid  waste  by  hostile  incursions,  the 
excellence  of  her  port,  and  her  advantageous  situation 
for  commerce,  has  always  made  Smyrna  be  rebuilt ;  and 
she  still  continues  to  be  a  great  city,  while  Bphesus, 
Miletus,  and  other  celebrated  emporiums  on  the  same 
coast,  have,  firom  the  011ing  up  of  their  harbours,  been 
long  since  reduced  to  total  ruin.  TheGnlph  of  Smyrna, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the  island  of  Bf  ytllene 
on  the  N.,  and  Cape  Carabourun  on  the  S.,  Is  deep  and 
angular,  the  distance  following  a  ship's  course  fh>m  the 
entrance  to  the  dty,  being  about  II  nautical  iMgues. 
niere  is  excrtlent  anchorage  In  most  parts  of  the  Gulph, 
merely  avoiding  the  shoals  on  its  N.  side.  Ships  of 
large  burden  usually  anchor  abreast  of  the  city  in  from 
five  to  seven  fisthmns ;  but  the  water  is  so  deep  that  they 
may  lie  dose  alongside  the  quays.  The  HAai^  or  sea- 
broue,  blows  fkom  morning  CUT  evening  during  the  b<»t 
months,  and  Is  always  watted  for  by  ships  going  up  to 
the  city ;  and  there  being  no  obstructions  in  the  way, 
the  services  of  pilots  are  not  required.  In  the  nl^t  a 
kmd  breese  generally  blows  fhmi  the  dty  out  to  sea. 

The  prindfpal  articles  of  Import  consist  of  grain,  ftirs, 
htm,  butter,  Jkc.,  fkora  Odessa  and  Taganro«;  and  of 
cotton  stuflk  and  twist,  silk  and  woollen  goods,  coflbe, 
augsr,  cochineal  and  dye  woods,  iron,  tin,  and  tin  plates, 
rum,  brandy,  paper,  cheese,  ^ass,  wine,  fte.,  firom  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  the  U.  States,  Ac  CoObe  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  cmislderable  article :  It  comes  prln. 
dpally  from  America  and  England,  and  the  annual  con- 
•umption  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  okes. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw  silk  and  cotton, 
the  former  produced  about  Brusa,  and  sent  chiefly  to 
Bngland ;  fruits,  particularly  raisins,  and  figs ;  opium, 
whkh  goes  chiefly  to  America  and  Holland :  riiubarb, 
and  a  variety  of  drugs  and  gums;  oUve  oU,  madder 
rooU,  Turk^  carpets,  vallonea,  sponge,  galls,  wax, 
copper,  hare-sklns,  fIrom  SfiO,000  to  400,000  annually  \ 
aoab*  wool,  safllowo-,  ftc.  Bufgess,  who  visited  Smyrna 
in  Julv,  1834,  says,  **  British  commerce,  If  I  may  Judge 
from  the  present  state  of  the  harbour.  Is  by  fkr  the  most 
considerable.  There  are  now  80  vessels  under  cargo,  of 
which  more  than  a  half  are  bound  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  English  appear  to  engross  the  com* 
meroe  of  fhiit ;  the  French  of^  cotton:  the  Dutch  trade 
Is  entirdv  CiUen  off.**  (11. 80—85.)  The  prindpal  foon- 
dation  or  the  commerce  of  Smvma  consists  in  the 
oaravans,  composed  principally  or  Armenians,  that  ar- 
rive from  Persia  and  the  East,  at  fixed  periods,  which 
are  nearly  Identical  with  those  of  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  most  of  the  foreign  ships  fk^uenting  the 
pmt.  They  carry  to  and  coorey  away  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  exports  and  imports.  Bargains  are  prlnd- 
pally  eflbcted  by  Jew  brokers,  many  of  whom  have 
amassed  considerable  fortunes.  Up<m  an  average,  dte 
selling  charges,  generally,  may  be  calculated  at  about  12 
per  cent^  and  the  chargec^  on  purchasing  at  about  8  per 
oent.  The  money,  wMgbts,  and  measures,  are  mostly 
the  same  as  at  Constantinople.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
piastres  of  40  paras.  The  value  of  the  piastre  fluctuates 
according  to  the  exchange ;  but,  In  1884,  Burgess  re- 
cdved  97|  for  1/.  steriins.  and  the  Spanish  dollar,  at  the 
same  time,  was  worth  2Ti  piastres.  The  oke,  which  Is 
Che  principal  wdght^  l2  lbs.  I8|  os.  avolrd.;  the 
quintal » 127-48  lbs.  avoird.  {Com.  Diet.) 

Smyrna  Is  well  supplied  with  provisloos  of  all  kinds. 
Fish,  Including  red  mullet,  oysters,  ftc.,  are  renr  plen- 
llftil  in  dte  bay  \  and  game  ot  all  kinds,  mntton^tne  flesh 
of  wild  boars,  ftc,  are  good  and  abundant,  whey  and 
clotted  cream  are  used  lo  great  quantities,  sweet 
lemons,  oranges,  dtrons,  water-melons,  flgs,  and  grapes, 
are  grown  in  great  perfiBCtioo  in  the  environs,  particu- 
larly at  Menoroen.  and  the  other  villages  on  the  opposite 
ilde  of  the  Gulph ;  whence  boats  earrylng^  fruits  and 
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other  prorlsloDS,  are  oontlnnall/  imsaing  lo  toyiBi 
Mr.  Burgess  gives  the  ordinary  prices  oTcettskk  artl- 
des  as  follows  :~-Bggs  «  to  6  paras  aadi ;  milk  30  4c. 
per  oke  t  a  small  loaf  6  or  8  do.  <  melons  80  paras  tbo 
oke,  grapes  80  do. ;  mutton  9  piast.  10  par.  the  oke ; 
little  more  than  half  that  prke,  Ac 

Most  travellers  speak  of  tiie  ai 
with  in  Smyrna ;  and  the  Greeks  or  the  city  hnve 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  costumes  of  western 

Bistorieai  Notice.  -^  The  aocounto  of  the  f 
and  early  htstoryof  Smyrna  are  obsoare  and 
contradictory.  The  most  probable  seems  to  be  that  II 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Epbesos.  (Sftraie.  Ub. 
xlv.)  After  undergoing  various  vidssttndea.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  the  inlud>.  befeag  ifls- 
persed  among  the  surrouiading  villages.  At  the  distwws 
of  about  400  jrears,  a  prefect  for  reoonstrucdns  the  dly 
would  appear  to  have  been  entertained  by  Alexander  the 
Great  j  but,  if  so,  it  was  not  carried  Into  eflbct  by  thai 
conqueror,  but  by  Aotigcmus  and  Lyslmachos.  The  d^ 
built  by  them  was  not,  however,  on  the  site  of  the  eld 
dty,  which  stood  on  the  flat  shore  on  the  other  sMe  oi 
the  Meles,  about  ^  ro.  N.B.  tram  the  modern  dty.  The 
admirable  port  and  other  advantages  eiUoyed  by  the 
newly  built  dty  rendered  It  in  a  short  time  one  <n  the 


most  populous,  wealthy,  and  handsomest  of  the  Astatic 
cities.  ^*  It  Is,"  says  Strabo,  **  the  finest  dty  of  Asls. 
Part  of  it  is  built  on  a  hill ;  but  the  finest  edlfleee  arc  en 
the  plain  not  Ihr  from  the  sea,  over  against  the  toasplecf 
Cybde.  The  Itreets  are  the  most  beantUUl  that  can  be, 
straight,  wide,  and  paved  with  tnoBtaae. '  It  has  maaf 
stately  Iwlldings,  magnificent  porticoes,  nu^leatle  ten^ss 
(including  a  Homerimm,  or  temple  in  honoor  of  Homer), 
a  pubUc  lltHrary,  and  a  convenient  harbomr.  which  maybe 
shtttat  pleasure.**  (Lib.  xlv.  »8«sA.)  Under  the  F 


Smyrna  enjoyed  the  greatest  consideration,  and  Marcos 
Aurellns  rebuilt  the  dty,  after  It  had  been  alaMMt  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake.  It  was  much  frequented  by 
the  Sophists;  and,  along  with  Bphesns,  herame  le- 
nownea  as  a  school  otontorj  and  science. 

In  more  modern  times  It  has  undergone  tamamcraUr 
calamities,  firom  which,  as  already  stated,  nothing  boc  ht 
admiraMe  situation  for  commerce  oould  have  eimbled  k 
to  recover.  It  was  taken  and  aiven  op  to  military  exe- 
cution by  the  fiunous  Tamerlane;  or  Timor  Bee,  ki 
1408 ;  and  finally  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  Twks, 
in  1484. 

Smyrna  Is  one  of  the  numerous  dtles  that  coatandtd 
for  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Uosner ;  aad 
Chios,  perhiqps,  excelled,  she  would  seen  to  havetfee 
best  claim  to  this  prond  distinctloo.    Hom^' Smfrmti 

oppido  detUemoenmt.**  {Cicero  pro  JreUm,  ca^  8.) 
From  being  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Melee,  which 
washed  the  walls  of  the  ancient  as  wdl  as  ol  themodsra 
dty,  Homer  Is  sometimes  called  MeMgemoi. 

"  Blind  Malw^Etim  Umdc*  Homer  etfM. 

Thence,  also,  TibuUus  (llb.lr.  eleg.l.  ▼.  9I0.>  calls  Us 
poems  Meletea*  Ckartai  ;  and  Fansanlas  says  iJrekot. 
cap.  6.),  that  a  cave  was  pointed  out  at  the  sootvc  of  tbe 
Meles,  where  they  were  said  to  have  been  coiapoeed. 

Owing  to  the  infioenee  of  earthquakes,  and  the  iliB 
more  destructive  attacks  of  barbarians^  Snnrtna  has  bat 
few  considerable  remains  of  antiquity.  They  eonsiit 
prindpally  of  portions  of  the  old  wdls,  espedally  aloag 
the  castle-hill,  with  some  vestiges  of  the  theatre  mid  ita. 
diom.  Many  pedestals,  statues,  inscriptlona,  and  me'  ' 
have  been  ukI  are  still  discovered  in  digging ;  and 
haps  no  place  has  contributed  more  than  this  to 
the  collections  and  cabinets  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Chandler  and  others,  Ikal  As 
mod  and  other  detritus  brought  down  by  the  Kodas 
(an.  Henmu),  which  has  |u  embouchure  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  Ottlph,  will,  in  the  end,  fill  up  the  channel  (  and  bf 
depriving  the  dty  of  its  port,  eflbctoaliy  eoosonunals  tts 
ruin.  But  though  this  eflbct  n^y  ultimatdy  be  broofbt 
about,  it  Is  abundantly  certain,  eoroparing  the  banks  tf 
the  river's  mouth  witn  the  space  that  has  to  be  filled  ap. 
that  a  lengthened  series  of  ages  must  prevloosly  c' 

Besides  the  authorities  already  reHrred  to,  aee^ 
UniOertal  Hittorv^  vii.,  410.,  8vo.  ed.,  Ac 

SNOWDOM.  a  mountain  of  H.  Wales,  in  < 
shire,  being  at  once  the  highest  in  the  range  of  which  h 
forms  a  part,  and  in  S.  Britain.  The  mountain,  wbieb 
is  about  10  m.  S.B.  tram  Caernarvon,  termioetes  in  vsri- 
ous  peaks ;  the  particular  peak,  the  Wyddva  (conspicn- 
ous),  to  which  roe  name  Snowdon  is  more  particularly 
applicable,  and  whiah  scarcely  out-tops  several  of  tlM 
surrounding  summits,  is  ijb7l  ft.  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea.  Tbe  W.  side  of  the  mountain  is  very  ptedpiUMU, 
and  is  composed  partly  of  pentagonal  basaltic  coraasBS. 
The  riew  If  <mi  the  summit  Is  very  extensive.  **  I  saw 
from  it,** says  Pennant,  "the  oo. of  Chester, the  higk 
hills  of  Yorkshire,  part  of  the  N.  of  BngLuid,  Sootlswl. 
and  Ireland  i  a  pUitai  view  of  the  Isle  of  Man  i  and  tksl 


EBdulU  of  PonurneK.     Th 
BTVoa  ■  GDIdTVM  tM  TW4r1j  uv 


r  Mr.  w'ellded  ■> 


vbere  tMr  irinlu  p«ik>  riw  In  ibovl  A.00O  ft. :  «lf^ 
*lw»  tbcr  ■•CM*  "•"If  l-MO  ft.  In  belgbl,  iBd  onslM 

The  Lituid  li  not  nll-iriMnd  i  bat  ths  B,  Ij,  Id  Uili  n^ 
ipect.  bMUr  Itun  the  W.  poRlon.  Tba  rllmtce  doo  not 
■[i)i(T4r  to  b*  putkuUrl}  Hlubrtooi.  tbuich  II  bs  mim 

Bn  BUunl  produeu,  tha  uou  Iniunut  li  i^aiAlall 
iftealm,  or  tocolrimai,  tor  wUcb  thg  Idand  hM  t«a 
fkmoui  ftoB  tliv  htIIhI  perlad.  ndi  plukt  U  found 
fTDirlni  ipontinRiiiilr  *nd  In  (tm*  ibnndamc*  on  Uw 

TUloo  at  tna  MO  U>  MOO  ft,  «bon  tb*  lani  of  tha 
bUhl  IU  Icaro  m  lAuckKl  at  an  pariod,  and  aftar 
balag|iUE«d  Inaikln.  tbaJukatinabndMaudafrDB 
Ihim.  Id  tbla  uiiM  tb(T  ara  moHIr  iblppad  tar  Unaiat. 
Fommlj  tli«  (larU  of  tba  bland  produdnf  tbo  akn  nn 
fannod  Hit  to  dtAmt  hdlrldiuli,  Uw  pndiiea  batnc 
tatan  M  a  low  Bicd  prka  b^  Uw  Snltaa.    At  praaoiti 


i^~liiaSulunbaRii~adKi(mtitBM«dolUTia>oarl  Tba 
unielled,  and  an  painli  gccuptod  In  tandbii  BoAi,  and 

The  oniT  town  of  na  canarqiMKa  li  Tiinaihla. « th* 
N.B.  (bore. In  [I»«aitra^cf^6a7  wMcta  aObrd.  WXnbla 
nehongc.  Haiiag  bam  ruinad  bf  Iba  WababHa  in 
laot.  Lt  nniliti  or  onir  about  100  atruiibii  and  oUa- 

Cdalad  hDum.  not  mora  than  ODfltfalnTof  whUA  war* 
hitiLud  In  inn.    Tilt  (on  bad  Iban  but  tm  aba^, 

(rain,  tobacco,  awl  doUu.    (M^UUM  «■  dal«.  Jbww^ 


SOHAM,  a  markM-town  and  mr.  sT  Bn«Iaiid.  co. 
^ambrtdEa.  bond.  Btapln*.  DaiT  tba  tordai  ot  Suilblk, 
m.  a.gk.  BIT.  Ana  or  par..  )a.<M  acn.  Pop..  <n 
141.4,101.  TbaUiwn,wb1chltlrnfa>arl7baDI,coT*n 
-  '— '^- Tbe  ll^g," 


dUn,  one  ponloo  betnc  lata'  Nc 


lia  rectoTTor  Soham- 


bnlll,  and  dtuD^jA*  bmtt  batof  moallTol  fta 

I  poUlc  bulliU'nci ;  Inc.  Iba  catbidial,  fmuidad  In  Uaa 
oanton.  wMi  an  allar-piace  bf  Rittcnt.  nfmHM- 
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iMMpital.  hooM  of  correction,  barraekt,  tbattre,  fte. 
It  bu,  also,  a  gymnasium,  a  tiotanie  garden,  and  ajmblic 
Utmuy,  said  by  Bbel  to  comprise  10,000  toIs.  On  the 
wliote,  howerer,  the  town  Is  dall,  haring  few  mana- 
fKtures,  and  but  little  trade.  The  Polish  patriot  and 
general,  Kosciusko,  resided  here  dnring  the  last  two 
-ears  of  his  Ufe,  which  terminated  oo  the  16th  of  Oct., 
817.  His  remains  were  carried  to  the  cathedral  of 
jCnicow,  wliere  ther  repose  beside^  those  of  the  famous 
John  Sobieskl.  (StroMmeier,  Der  Kamtam  SoloUmmi 
Ficoi,  Statist.de  la  Suisse;  Bbei.)  ' 

SOMBRSET,  a  maritime  ca  of  England ;  haring  N. 
and  N.W.  the  Bristol  Channd.the  Serem,  and  Glouces- 
tershire, B.  Wiltshire,  S.  Dorset  and  Devon,  and  W.  the 
latter.  Area,  1,052.800  acres,  of  which  about  900,000  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  With,  per- 
|is{)S,  the  single  exception  of  Yorkshire,  there  is  no 
pounty  in  Engiaod  that  has  a  greater  variety  of  surCsoe 
and  soil  than  Somerset.  In  some  places,  particularly  in 
Its  W.  and  N.B.  divisions,  it  Is  huly,  and  even  moon- 
tainous ;  in  Its  mUdle  part,  between  the. rivers  Ax  and 
^arry,  there  are  very  extensive  tracU  of  marsh  land, 
wbloi,  in  some  places,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility  :  in 
other  places  again,  there  are  extensive  moors,  of  which 
Bxrooor,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  co.,  is  the  principal. 
But,  exclusive  of  these,  the  oo.  contains  a  large  extent 
of  land  equally  adapted  for  tillage  and  pasturage.  The 
Vale  of  Taunton  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiftil 
tracts  in  the  kingdom.  Tillage  husbandry  is  neither  ex- 
tensively  carried  on,  nor  In  the  most  approved  manner. 
The  land  is  not  li^ured  by  overcropping,  but  it  is  not 
properly  wrought,  and  is  frequently  foul,  and  out  of 
order.  Principal  crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans. 
In  the  southern  and  interior  parts,  the  rotation  Is,  1.  fol- 
low, 2.  wheat,  3.  beans  or  seeds,  4.  oats ;  In  the  B.  part  of 
the  CO.  It  is  generally,  I .  fsllow,  2.  wheat,  3.  oats  or  bar- 
ley, 4.  seeds.  Potatoes  are  pretty  extensively  grown ;  but 
turnips  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  any  part  of 
the  CO.  Lime  Is  frequently  used  on  the  arable  Una :  and, 
with  the  exception  of  dung,  is  the  only  manure  that  Is 
employed.  Drilling  but  little  practised ;  beans  mostly 
planted  by  the  dibble.  Labourers  said  to  be  Indolent: 
9nd  that  they  seem,  when  employed,  as  if  they  would 
father  stand  still  tluui  exert  Uiemselves.  (  Keiuiedif  ami 
Qrahtger,  1. 308.)  A  large  proportion  of  the  co.  is  in 
grass,  the  dairy  and  fitttening  systems  being  both  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  Cattle,  principally  of  toe  Devon, 
shira  breed ;  but  a  great  variety  of  other  breeds  are  met 
with.  The  celebrated  Chedder  cheese  is  so  called  from 
a  village  of  that  name  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mendlp 
Hills ;  but  it  Is  now  principally  made  in  the  marshes 
round  Glastonbury.  Bridgewater  cheese  Is  made  from 
the  marshes  between  that  town  and  Cross.  The  stock 
of  sheep  in  the  co.  Is  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
000,000  head,  partly  long,  and  partly  short-woolled ;  pro- 
ducing, in  all,  about  10.M0  packs  a  year.  Large  quanti- 
ties or  excellent  cider  are  made  in  various  parts,  but 
particularly  In  the  vale  of  Taunton.  The  woods  and 
woodlands  are  supposed  In  all  to  cover  from  80,000  to 
35,000  acres ;  and  it  is  distinguished  hy  the  stately  growth 
of  IM  hedgerow  timber.  Prapertv  very  variously  divided ; 
some  large  estates,  but  a  good  <teal  of  land  occupied  by 
yeomen  who  term  their  own  estates.  Farms  of  various 
sixes,  but  the  minority  small.  Leases,  when  granted, 
are  usually  for  8  or  13  veara :  in  many  Instances,  how- 
ever, farmers  hold  at  will.  Average  rent  of  land,  8S«.  9d. 
tax  acre,  being,  with  the  exception  of  Leicester  and  Mid- 
dlesex, the  highest  In  the  kingdom.  Mineral  products 
numerous  and  valuable,  consisting  principally  of  coal, 
lead,  calamine,  fUUer's  earth,  limestone,  Reestone,  ftc. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  lead  mines  having  bera  nearly 
flixhauked,  or  becoming  more  difficult  to  work,  the  pro- 
duce of  lead  is  now  quite  Inconsiderable.  The  wool- 
len manuracture  used  to  be  extensively  carried  on  at 
Taunton ;  but  it  has  given  place  to  the  silk  trade,  in- 
troduced in  1778.  and  at  present  prosecuted  on  a  pretty 
large  scale.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  still,  however, 
carried  on  at  Frome,  Shepton  Mallet,  Wellington,  and 
some  other  places  In  the  co. ;  but  it  has  long  been  in 
a  declining  state.  Gloves  largely  manufactured  at 
Yeovil.  Principal  rivers,  Lower  Avon,  Ax,  Brue. 
Parret,  and  Exa  The  Parret  is  navigable  from  L"ng- 
port  to  its  mouth.  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  are  united 
by  a  canal ;  and  there  are  canals  in  other  parts  of  the 
CO.  Somersetshire  is  divided  Into  40  hundreds  and  7 
liberties,  and  contains  475  parishes.  It  returns  1 3  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C. :  vis.  4  for  the  co.,  3  each  for  the  cities 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  3  each  for  the  bor.  of  Bridgewater 
and  Taunton,  and  1  for  Frome.  Reg.  electors  for  the 
CO.,  bi  1849-60, 18,106,  of  which  9,875  belonged  to  the 
E.,  and  8,331  to  the  W.  division.  In  1841,  Somerset 
bad  83,617  Inhab.  houses,  435,983  Inhabs.,  of  whom 
309,883  were  males,  and  336Jt99  females.  Sum  expended 
fbr  the  relief  of  the  pooK,  In  1848-49.  188.779^.  Annual 
value  of  real  property.  In  1815,  3,308,733/.;  do.,  hi  1843, 
3,991 .746f . 
;  0OMBRTON,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 


SOPHIA; 

CO.  Sonerset,  oo  rising  groond  beside  ths  Carey.  11  m» 
S.  S.  W.  Wells.  Area  of  par.,  6,080  acres.  Pop^  to  194L 
14161.  The  town  consists  of  tome  small  streeta,  with 
houses  mostly  of  blue  lias  stone ;  and  haa  a  towo-haU,  in 
whidi  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  one  of  the  on. 
The  diurch,  an  ancient  strocture,  has  an  ei| ' 
embattledtower, 68ft.in  height.  TbellvlBg.a 
worth  vol.  a  year,  is  in  the  ctft  of  the  Earl  of  1 
Somerton  has  a  good  free-sdnool,  and  an  almahonae  fsr 
8  poor  wommi.  Thongh  svqnwsed  to  hare  been  a  Itiisi— 
station,  there  is  no  information  reanectfaag  It  tUl  the  Hep- 
tarchy, when  it  was  a  considerable  fortified  town,  and  the 
residence  of  Ina  aud  other  kings  of  Wcssei  Hence  it 
abounds  in  Saxon  antiquities,  Incioding  parts  of  the 
ancient  walls,  a  round  tower,  and  the  castle.  In  whidh 
John  king  of  France  was  imprisoned  subsequently  to  Ma 
capture  at  the  battle  of  Poictiera. 

SOMME,  a  d^.  of  France,  reg.  N.,  comprised  moslif 
in  the  old  prov.  of  PIcardy.  between  lat.  49^  ST^and  StH 
30*  N.,  and  long.  !<>  3y  and  3°  10*  E. ;  having  K.  Paa-db- 
Cal^s,  E.  Alsne.  S.  Oise,  and  W.  Seine- In£6ricare  and 
the  English  Channel.  Area,  614,387  hectares.  Pop.,  bi 
1846.  570,639.  Its  general  slope  Is  towards  the  N.W., 
which  direction  Is  taken  by  its  principal  rivers,  «'*"»«««**»w 
of  the  Somme,  which  divides  It  into  two  nesuly  eqnJ 
parts,  the  Authic,  forming  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary, 
and  the  Bresie,  bounding  It  on  the  8.W.  The  SomsM 
rises  at  Fonsorame  in  Alsne,  and  runs  generally  N.W.  to 
the  English  Channel,  whldi  It  entera  a  little  below  St. 
Vaiery,  nearly  opposite  Hastings,  bv  an  estuary  from  3 
to  4  m.  wide,  alter  a  course  of  abmit  180  m.  Its  priac^al 
affluents  are  the  Avre  and  C^le;  St.  Qaeotin,  Hjub, 
Peronne,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville  are  on  iU  banks.  The 
Somme  is  navigable  for  about  half  Ite  course,  hot  Its  na- 
vigation is  interrupted  by  shoals.  The  lateral  canal  «f 
the  Somme  (Catua  de  Picardie}t  96  m.  In  length,  com* 
menoes  at  Abbeville,  and  connects  this  river  with  the 
Olse.  This  dep.  has  generally  a  naked  aspect.  In  in4, 
according  to  the  Official  TMles,  It  comprised  476,363  beet, 
arable  bund,  15,438  do.  meadows,  80,560  do.  orchards,  ke^ 
and  A1,S07  do.  woods.  Agriculture  is  more  advanced 
than  in  most  French  deps. ;  le  euUHmiemr  est  latariemM 
et  ddgagf  de  pr^^ks.  (Hugo.)  More  com  is  grown 
than  Is  required  for  home  consumpthm;  In  \fX>s  its 
produce  was  estimated  at  nearly  5,758,000  hectoL,  prio. 
dpally  wheat,  maslin,  and  oats.  About  300,000  bectoL 
of  cider,  and  100,000  do.  of  beer,  are  produced  annually. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous,  and  tne  produce  in  wool 
is  stated  to  be  about  780,000  kllog.  a  year.  In  1835,  of 
318,987  properties  subject  to  the  comtr^.  f&me&rt^ 
133,745  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.  Mineral  pro- 
ducts are  of  little  Importance ;  but  the  dep.  is  dMio- 
gulshed  for  Its  manufactures.  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
silken  goods  of  various  kinds,  are  made  at  Amiens  and 
Abbeville :  cotton  and  lin«i  thread,  oil,  and  leather  at 
Peronne,  Ham,  Doullens,  &c.  Escarbotin  Is  the  seat  of 
some  of  the  largest  hardware  CKtorles  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  machinery,  paper,  and  beet-root  sugar,  are  produced 
In  considerable  quantities.  Somme  Is  divided  Into  five 
arronds  :  chief  towns,  Amiens  the  chp.,  Abbeville, 
Doullens,  Montdidier  and  Peronne.  It  sends  7  IkieaBS. 
to  the  Cb.  of  Deps.  Registered  electora,  1838.39, 3,97  L 
Total  public  rerenue,  1831,  16,184,848  fr.  (IT^o,  art. 
Somme  i  French  Official  Tables.) 

SOOLOO  ISLANDS,  a  group  oftbe  E.  Archlpefagts. 
4th  division  (Orou^/krd),  extending  from  the  NJS.  part 
of  Borneo  to  Mindanao,  the  most  S.  of  the  PhUipphM 
islands,  between  the  4th  and  7th  dess.  of  N.  lat..  «ad  tho 
130th  and  18Sd  of  E.  long. :  having  S.  the  Sea  of  Celebes, 
and  N.  the  Sooloo  Sea.  They  consist  of  about  60  islanda. 
taking  their  name  from  Sooloo,  one  of  the  largest,  about 
the  middle  of  the  group.  They  produce  rice,  sweet  pota- 
toes, rams,  and  many  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  East ;  bat 
sago  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabs.  Pearls,  mother, 
of-pearl,  and  cowries,  are  among  their  most  valuable  pr»> 
ducts.  Formerly  the  inhabs.  carried  on  a  large  trade 
with  Japan ;  at  present  their  commerce  is  chiefly  with 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Celebes,  Mindanao,  Borneo,  Ac, 
and  a  few  Junks  that  come  yrarly  from  China.  The 
Sooloos  are  mostly  Mohammedans,  and  live  onder  a 
sultan,  whose  power  is,  however,  much  limited  by  a  kiad 
of  feudal  aristocracy.  Thev  are  distinguished  for  their 
piracies,  and  their  coutinuaf  hostility  to  the  Spaniards  ct 
the  Philippines ;  in  1775  they  destn^ed  an  establisli- 
ment  formed  by  the  B.  I.  Comp.  on  the  nei^bouring 
island  of  Balambaun.  (Hamilton,  E.  I.  Goe.) 

SOPHIA,  or  TRIADITZA.  a  city  of  European  Tur- 
key, prov.  Bulgaria. near  its W.  extremity,  in  a  Aneplain, 
on  the  Bogana,  a  tributary  of  the  Isker,93  m.  S.S.E.  WV 
din,  and  155  m.  S.W.  Rustchuk,  Horschelmann  (Stem), 
the  Diet.  Oiog.t  fc,  agree  in  rating  its  pop.  as  high  as 
trom  45,000  to  50,000;  and  It  is  said  to  have  30 
mosques,  and  10  churches.  Mr.  Burgess  says,  **  Sophia, 
although  one  of  the  meanest  dtles  I  ever  saw,  must  9till 
be  omsldered  as  the  cap.  of  Bulgaria,  and  as  holdiut  a 
high  rank  among  the  dtles  of  European  Turkey.  The 
sltuatioQ  appeared  to  me  tha  moat  onlkvonraMt  thai 
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eottld  hare  bMH  choteo  fi>r  a  dtv ;  tank  tn  a  hollow,  H  li 
oonitantly  Uablo  lo  be  Inundated ;  and  without  canalt  to 
carrr  off  the  sa)>erabundaQt  water*  of  the  Itker,  the  pUia 
is  abnoa  lost  to  the  labour  of  the  acriculturUt.  The 
kahitationa  are  all  made  of  baked  mod ;  and  1  scarcely 
Mw  one.  which  ought  to  be  qualifled  with  any  other  ap- 
pellation than  that  of  hovpl."  (Greece,  i/e.,  U.  969.) 
Sophia  is,  however,  the  residence  of  the  begler-beg  of 
Boumrtla,  and  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Cach.  archbishops. 
It  has  manutectnres  of  woollen  and  silk  stulb,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  and  an  extensive  general  trade.  There 
are  some  warm  baths.  This  citv,  founded  by  Justinian, 
was  built,  it  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  the  anc.  Sardica. 
{Bmrgeu's  Greece,  and  the  Levant.  H. ;  Diet  Gfog.,  ^c. ) 

SORA,  a  diy  of  tlie  Neapolitan  doro..  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  cap.  diktr.,  on  the  Liris,  50  m.  N.  N.  W.  Capua. 
Pop.  10,000.  (RampoUU.)  *' The  episcopal  town  of 
Sora,  retaining  its  ancient  name  and  situation,  is  about 
3  m.  distant  from  Isola.  along  an  excellent  road,  which 
terminates  with  the  valley  itself  at  iu  gates*  Here  the 
Liris,  tfowtng  from  a  glen  of  narrower  dimmisions,  but 
considerable  length,  forms  a  bend  round  the  city,  and  is 
crossed  by  two  Itridgca.  The  place  is  consequentlv  in  a 
flat  but  not  unpleasant  poaition ;  one  whole  flank  being 
watered  by  the  river,  and  the  hinder  extremity  resting 
against  an  insulated  rocky  hill,  on  which  are  seen  tlie 
ruins  of  its  Gothic  castle,  and  those  of  its  still  more  an* 
cient  walls.  The  dwellings  are  large,  the  streets  wide 
and  well  pa^ed,  and  the  pop.  apparently  easy  and  in- 
dustrious. {Cra9em*$ Excmnion  As  the  Jbnatx$\  4^.  i. 
IIS.) 

After  its  cathedral,  In  the  front  of  which  are  a  number 
•f  inscriptions  and  ft^igments  of  sculptures,  the  principal 
buildings  are  four  other  churches,  several  convents,  hos- 
pitals, and  seminariee,  a  ahowy  modem  gatewav,  Ac. 
The  a^JaeeoC  country  is  both  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated. 

Sora  was  of  Volsdan  ori^n,  but  became,  at  an  earlv 
period,  attached  to  the  partv  of  the  Samnltes ;  though 
subdued  and  colonised  by  the  Romans,  it  repeatedly 
threw  off  their  yoke,  and  vindicated  its  ancient  freedom. 
Juvenal  enumerates  Sora  among  the  country  towns  in 
which  an  individual,  tired  of  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of 
Rome,  might  flod  a  comfortable  residence :  — 
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Sora  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Cardinal  Baronlus. 

SORIA  (an.  NummUia),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from,  ttie  source  of  the  Douro,  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  stone  bridge,  ll3m.  N.E.  Madrid.  Pop  about  S.AOO. 
It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  an  nospltal.  Jesuits*  college,  prison,  *c.  On 
the  B.  it  is  commanded  by  an  old  fortress,  now  partly  in 
ruins ;  and  on  the  S.  is  a  considerable  suburb.  It  is  dirty 
and  Ul-bullt,  with  a  fsw  silk  fabrics,  and  some  trade  in 
wool 

Adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the  N.,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  citr  of  Numantia,  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  anno 
133  B.  c.  No  people  ever  discovered  greater  bravery,  or 
made  a  more  ^Umt  stand  in  defence  of  tlieir  liberties, 
than  the  inhabs.  of  this  small  state.  Numantia,  qmmhim 
CartMaginis,  Capuce,  Corimtkt,  opibus  VHjerior,  ita  wir. 
tutis  nomine  et  konore  par  omnibus,  tummumque,  $i 
9iro$  itttimet,  Hispanic  deeus.  {Fiortu,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.) 
The  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  this  contest  was  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  nerfidy  and  vindictive  malignity. 
The  Numantines  having  defeated  Pompey.  grandfather 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had  besieged  their  city,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them.  But  the  Romans  having, 
on  various  pretexts,  broken  this  treaty,  sent  a  powerful 
army  agnin&t  (be  Numantines  under  the  consul  Man- 
dnus.  The  latter,  however,  being  even  more  unsuccessful 
than  Pompey,  was  obliged,  to  save  himself  and  his  army 
frroro  total  destruction,  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  with  his 
successful  adversaries ;  who  stipulated  for  nothing  but 
that  they  should  retain  their  Independence,  and  be  reck- 
oned among  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  then  qusstor  in  the  consular 
«nny,  was  a  principal  party  to  this  treatv,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  was  sworn  to  by  all  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Roman  army.  But  though  the  Numantines  spared 
by  this  treaty  the  lives  of  10,000  Roman  soldiers  that 
were  in  their  power,  and  stipulated  for  nothing  that  a 
generous  or  high-minded  people  could,  under  any  circum. 
stances,  have  refUsed  to  concede,  the  senate  and  people  of 
Bome  were  base  enough  to  annul  the  treaty ;  and  sent 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  had  destroyed  Carthage,  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  again«t  the  Numantines  I  Scipio, 
who  knew  the  bravery  oithose  he  had  to  eontend  with, 
did  not  attempt  to  carry  the  city  by  storm  ;  but  having 
aurronnded  it  by  strong  lines  of  drcumvallation;  left 
famine  to  eflbct  its  reduction.  Notwithstanding  their 
Inferior  numbers,  the  Numantines  made  the  most  astoo- 
iahing  effbrts  to  break  through  and  destroy  the  works  of 
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the  Romana ;  bat  having  been  repulsed,  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  most  dreadful  extremities.  It  Is  uncertain 
how  the  flnal  catastrophe  of  this  noble  dtv  was  con- 
summated ;  whether,  as  Florus  affirms  (lib.  n.  cap.  18.), 
the  Numantines  set  it  on  flre,  and  perished  in  the 
flames ;  or  whether,  as  Applan  states  (In  Iber.  p.  31 1.), 
having  surrendered,  the  small  remnant  of  its  inhabs.  that 
were  found  alive  were  sold  as  slaves.  One  thing  only  is 
certain,  that  the  struegle  reflecU  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  Numantines,  aad  the  most  indelible  disgrace  on  the 
Romans.  It  is  doe  to  the  character  of  Tiberius  Gracchus 
to  state,  that  he  reprobated  in  the  strongMt  manner  the 
perfidy  and  t)ad  fruth  of  his  countrymen  In  relUsing  to 
ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Numantines.  (Besides  the 
authorities  already  referred  to,  see  Jndent  UstneruU 
History,  xii.  400.,  8vo.  ed.) 

SORRENTO  (an.  Surrentum),  a  cHy  and  sea-port  of 
the  Neapcrfitan  dom.,  prov.  Naples,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  18  m.  S.E.  that  capital.  Pop.  about  8,000. 
(RampoUt.)  It  is  well  built  and  clean  ;  and  has  been 
celebrated  in  antiouity,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  for 
the  beauty  of  Its  ntuation,  and  the  mildness  of  its  cli- 
mate, being  hence  called  by  Horace  Smrrentmn  Anutnum, 
(Epist.  ii.  18.  lin.  b%)  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric ; 
and  besides  the  cathedral,  has  several  churches,  nume- 
rous convents,  an  hospital,  seminary,  college,  school  of 
narigation,  and  some  sUk  manufhctures.  It  was  supposed 
in  antiquity  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Sirens.  (Ptin, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  5.)  But  it  derives  its  principal  illustration 
from  its  baring  been  the  birth-place  of  Torquato  Tasso, 
the  greatest  of  Italian,  and,  perhaps,  of  modem  poets, 
bom  here  on  the  Uth  of  March,  1M4.  "Among  the 
many  respectable  houses  termed  palaces,  which  aidom 
Sorrento,  that  in  which  the  author  of  the  Gerutalewtmc 
Liberata  was  bora,  naturallv  excites  the  greatest  Interest  i 
it  is  placed  on  the  cliff  rising  immediately  from  the  sea, 
and  oilbrs  some  pretensions  to  elMance  of  architecture, 
but  probably  retains  In  its  outward  form  no  remains  of  its 
ancient  appearance.  Sorrento  Is  a  place  of  high  anti- 
quity; and  the  various  inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  Ac, 
found  in  it  at  difl^rent  periods,  are  collected  under  an 
archway  in  the  town,  which  thus  forms  a  kind  of  open 
museum,  accessible  to  every  visiter.  The  ancient  walls 
and  towers  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  the  Lombards, 
who  erected  this  territory  into  a  small  Indep.  jprinci- 
pality.  Oil,  milk,  meat,  and  game,  are  all  excellent  in 
their  different  kinds  at  Sorrento ;  while  Its  veal  is,  by 
some,  reputed  the  best  in  Europe.    The  capital  is  sup-. 


plied  from  it  with  many  of  these  articles,  by  boats  plying 
at  regular  times  of  the  day.'*    ( Craven,  304—396.)    Tl 
beautiful  Bay  of  Sorrento,  3  m.  wide.  Is  surrounded  by 


a  semi-circular  range  of  wooded  hills,  between  which 
and  the  sea  is  a  rich  plain,  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  in 
which  are  many  vfllagef  and  detached  houses. 

It  was  on  the  hills  bounding  the  pkdn  Collet  Smrrrn' 
tint  vitiferi,  that  the  famous  wine  was  produced,  which. 
Id  antiquity,  vied  with  ttie  Falemlan  and  Cacuhan. 

SorrtnUns  bibei?  nsc  Mtnrhlna  p(<ns,  nee  suram 
fiuma:  datmot  csttcss  hac  Ubl  vfaiA  tuofc 

MmtU  Mfig.,  Ub.  xiiL  110. 

It  was  a  powerful  wine,  and  did  not  arrive  at  perfection 
till  it  had  been  kept  above  ao  years.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  care,  the  wine  now  produced  from  Surrentine  grapea 
is  among  the  poorest  in  Italy.  Near  Sorrento  are  the 
remains  of  the  villa  of  Pollius,  described  bj  Statins. 
(See  Swinbumt'M  Travels,  L  8&) 

SOUND.    See  Elsinbux. 

SOURABAYA,  a  considerable  town  of  Java,  being 
one  of  the  three  principal  sea-ports  of  that  island,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  about  160  m.  E.  Sa- 
marang.  It  stands  about  1|  m.  from  the  Strait  of 
Bf adura,  on  both  sides  a  river,  said  to  be  navigable  by 
bo^s  for  100  m.  from  the  sea,  and  deep  enough  at  its 
mouth  to  receive  vessels  of  250  tons.  The  town  itself  it 
of  small  extent,  but  it  has  several  suburbs,  and  round  it 
are  a  number  of  handsome  villas ;  its  vicinity,  though 
low,  being  less  unbealtbv  than  that  of  Batavia.  Mr.  Evl 
says  that  it  is  also  muco  more  gay  and  lively  than  the 
latter,  and  well  supplied  with  provisions  of*^  all  kinds. 
Sourabaya  seems  to  nave  the  only  secure  harbour  on  the 
N-  coast  of  Java,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  diipping 
is  well  defended  by  the  batteries  on  shore.  Its  chief 
entrance  is  commanded  by  a  strong  fori  on  a  low  island 
about  9  m.  from  the  town.  Several  English  residents, 
agents  to  houses  at  Batavia,  are  settied  here ;  though 
Europeans  are  upon  the  whole  few.  There  are  nume- 
rous Arabs  and  their  descendants.  According  to  Earl, 
more  ships  are  built  at  Sourabaya  than  at  any  other  port 
of  the  E.  Archipelaco:  when  he  visited  the  place,  in  1836, 
the  great  ship^builder  was  an  Englishman,  employing 
firom  300  to  400  workmen,  all  of  whom  lived  in  a  larga 
vilUge  adjoining  his  dockyard.  (EarFs  Eastern  Seas, 
47.73.:  Hamliton,ikc.) 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  market-town  of  England,  being  a  co.  of  Itself  in 
Hampshire,  at  the  embouchure  of  toe  the  Itcbeo,  In  ai^ 
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Inlet  of  the  Ma,  called  Southamptoo- water,  18  m.  8.  by 
E.  Winchetter.  and  70  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Lat. 
600  53'  50"  N.,  long.  I®  24'  W.  Pop.  of  the  parU  bor., 
which  U  co>ext4Ui«lTe  with  the  co.  of  the  town.  In  1831, 
19^24:  in  1841,  87,490.  The  approach  to  the  town 
from  tne  London  road,  through  a  fine  avenue  of  treee 
and  a  well-built  tuburb,  is  exceedingly  striking.  The 
principal  entrance  is  through  Bargate,  one  of  the  ancient 
gates,  which  also  dirides  the  town  into  3  parts,  called 
respectively  Above-bar  and  Below-bar.  The  High-street 
below  bar,  which  is  more  than  |  m.  in  length,  leads 
directly  to  the  quay,  for  the  improvement  of  which  the 
water-gate  was  removed  about  40  years  ago.  The  ancient 
part  of  the  town  was  formerly  enclosed  with  walls  about 
1|  m.  in  circ,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  two  old  gates  in  addition 
to  BargiUe.  Many  smaller  streets  branch  both  B .  and  W . 
from  Uit  principal  avenue,  and  buildings  are  rapidly 
Increasing,  the  space  occupied  bj  streets  and  houses  now 
exceeding  U  m.  in  circuit.  **  The  old  town  occupies 
nearly  the  wbole  of  the  pars,  of  St.  John,  St.  Lawrence. 
Holyrood,  St.  Michael,  and  AU-Saints>intra.    The  pars. 


of  St.  Mary  and  AU-Saints-extra  are  extensive,  and  were 
till  of  late  years  principally  aaricultural.  The  town, 
however,  now  extends  into  both  of  them  i  and  in  the 


latter  the  new  buildings  consist  principally  either  of 
handsome  town-houses  or  detached  \illa  residences.  A 
new  road  has  been  formed,  extending  B.  flrom  the  High- 
street  to  the  steam-ferry  over  the  Itchen ;  several  new 
streets  are  already  in  progress,  and  docks  have  been 
fforrood]  on  the  river,  near  the  ferry-pier.  The  pars,  of 
S.  Lawrence  and  Holyrood,  through  which  the  Hlgh- 
rtreet  passes,  contain  the  dwellings  of  the  roost  respect- 
able and  opulent  tradespeople:  in  the  latter  are  the 
Market-place,  Audit-house,  Custom-house,  several  of  the 
principal  hotels,  and  the  town  quay ;  indeed  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  these  two  pars,  comprise  the  most 
important  part  of  the  town.**  {Mum.  Sotmd.  Report,)  The 
whole  town  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly clean:  the  inhabs.  w«re  till  Utoly  supplied 
with  water  f^ora  several  springs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  from  the  increase  of  pop.,  and  the  deficiency  of  water 
of  late  years,  the  commissioners  of  wator-works  entered 
Into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  an  Artesian  w«ll 
on  Southampton  Common,  to  supply  40^000  cubic  feet 
per  day.    The  old  reservoirs  on  the  common  are  sup- 

filied  from  this  well  in  dry  seasons.  Besides  the  bulld- 
ngs  devoted  to  commerce  and  other  purposes,  the  town 
has  a  theatre  and  assembly-rooms.  The  military  orphan 
asylum  for  girls,  established  by  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
and  occupying  the  disused  barracks,  has  been  removed, 
and  the  buildings  are  now  appropriated  to  the  establish- 
ment for  the  trigonometrical  survey,  removed  thither 
fh>m  the  Tower  of  London.  The  handsome  suite  of  baths 
on  the  beach  have  been  converted  into  a  dock  house  and 
ofllres  for  the  Southampton  Dock  Company ;  but  there 
are  very  convenient  baths  in  other  parts  oi  the  town.  The 
old  Saxon  castle,  repaired  by  Richard  II.  in  the  view  of 
protecting  the  harbour,  was  pulled  down  some  vears  ago. 
and  a  private  chapel,  in  which  the  Church  or  Bngland 
service  is  performed,  built  upon  its  site. 

Hie  town  has  five  par.  churches,  three  of  which  are  in 
thegift  of  the  lord  chanrellor,  one  in  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  another  in  the  patronage  of  Queen'a 
College.  Oxford.  Holyrood  church  is  an  ancient  edifice, 
with  a  tower  and  spire,  the  portico  being  the  sito,  before 
the  Reform  Act,  for  the  hustings  at  elections  for  the 
bor.  St.  Michael's  ii  a  large  structure  in  the  Norman 
ttyle,  with  a  handsome  tower  and  spire  between  the  nave 
and  chancel.  All-Saints  is  a  Grecian  building,  with 
a  torret,  surrounded  by  six  Corinthian  pillars  on  a 
square  pedestal.  St.  Mary's,  also,  is  a  modern  struc- 
ture, and  its  extensive  burial-ground  long  served  as  a 
general  cemetery  for  the  town  ;  but  within  the  last  few 
years,  a  cemetery  of  20  acres  has  been  formed  on 
Southampton  Common.  The  Rom.  Calhs.,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  Wesleyan-Methodltts,  and  Jews  have 
each  places  of  worship ;  and  there  is  a  Friends'  meeting- 
house. There  are  3  chapels,  I  proprietary,  and  1  under 
trustees  in  connexion  wltn  the  establishment,  and  well- 
attended  Sunday-schools,  with  several  day-schools,  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  endowment.  The  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Edw.vl.,  has  a  small  endowment: 
the  premises  have  been  rebuilt,  and  furnish  accommoda- 
tion for  about  40  boys,  boarding  with  the  head  master. 
An  hospital,  called  the  Domut  DH,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  provides  lodging,  clothing,  and  a  weekly 
stipend  to  four  Nged  people  of  each  sex.  Among  other 
Taluable  chariticf  is  one  left,  in  1760.  by  the  will  of 
Alderman  Taunton,  which,  besides  providing  for  the  in- 
stmctlon  of  10  boys,  furnishes  a  stipend  of  10/.  a  year  for 
16  aged  persons,  and  gives  rewards  to  deserving  female 
servants.  It  has  also  a  female  penitentiary,  public  dis- 
pensary, and  lying-in  charily,  a  royal  humane  society, 
several  benefit  societies,  and  a  school  of  industry  for  60 
girls,  founded,  in  1828,  through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Adelaide.    There  are  several  religious  societies,  a  literary 


society,  a  polytechnic  Inititutloo,  with  400 
inflrmsury,  and  several  news-rooms  and  aobecslpttoa- 
llbrarioi.  A  regatta  takes  place  every  aomaaer  en 
Southampton-water,  under  the  direction  and  patnwa^e 
of  the  Southampton  Yacht  Club,  and  races  are  held  faa 
autumn  on  the  common  N.W.  the  town.  Two  bcws- 
papers,  also,  are  published  every  Saturday. 

Southampton- water  alTords  good  anchorage  \  and  shipa 
of  850  tons  may  load  and  unload  alongside  the  town  ^sar, 
close  to  which  is  the  cuitom-house.  A  new  pier  of  weod 
and  stone,  which  projects  about  400  vards  from  the  shote. 
forms  a  convenient  landing-place  ror  paesengera  frois 
steamers,  &c,  as  well  as  a  prmnenade  for  the  iohaba.  ad 
Tisitors.  It  has  a  carriage^ve  to  its  extremity.  Docks, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  have,  as  already  stated,  been  eea- 
structed,  which  contribute  materially  to  the  coouDcrciBl 
facilities  now  enjoyed  by  the  port. 

Southampton  is  now  become  a  leading  packet  statte. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  NaWgatloo  PiMiiieiif 
run  the  whole  of  their  vessels  tnm  this  port  to  AlexaMrte 
and  Lisbon ;  and  the  Royal  West  India  Mail-pacfceC 
Company  start  their  steam  ships  from  this  port  alM,  aad 
have  a  graving  dock  on  the  baAks  of  the  Itchea  for  c«o- 
strticting  and  repairing  ships.  &c. 

From  its  position  on  an  inlet  of  the  sea«  stretckfag 
N.W.  from  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  least  17  m.  into  the  country,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
fonged  by  means  of  the  Itchen  to  Winchester,  18  m.  is- 
land, Southampton  is  the  emporium  <rf  ao  extensive 
district,  and  cousequently  enjoys  a  pretty  extaDsive 
trade.  In  IR50,  there  belonged  to  the  port  810  sailing 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  13,498  tons,  esc  » 
steamers,  some  of  which  are  large  and  handMMnelT  fitted 
up :  the  gross  customs*  duties  amounted.  In  1M9,  to 
61 ,016/.  It  may  be  farther  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of 
the  Increasing  importance  of  the  port,  that,  in  I83D,  90 
ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  or  37,056  tons,  encered 
inwards ;  whereas,  fn  1845,  no  fewer  than  787  dilps.  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  150,896  tons,  enterod  tewaids. 
The  raal  or  declared  value  of  the  expmts  finooi  Soath-> 
aropton  rose,  during  the  same  period,  from  ISS,S7S(.  to 
1,475,105/.  I  being  an  almost  unparalloed  Increose. 

Owing  to  her  position  with  recpect  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  France,  Southampton  has  been  for  a  length  bo»4 
period  an  important  station  for  trav^ers  to  aad  froas 
the  Continent.  In  this  respect  her  importance  has  vattlf 
increased  since  the  opening  of  the  South- Western  Rail- 
way, by  which  the  town  has  been  brooeht  within  a  three 
hours'  journey  of  the  metropolis.  Tms  great  undertak- 
ing, in  which  a  venr  large  sum  has  been  expended,  has 
gone  far  co  make  Southampton  an  ontport,  as  it  were, 
of  London.  In  fact,  she  is  now  lieoome  the  principal 
stetion  of  the  steamers  for  Havre,  Dieppe,  and  other 
French  ports,  as  well  as  of  those  for  Lisbon,  the 
Mediterranean,  ftc.  By  setting  off  from  Southamptoo, 
the  difficult  navigation  fk-om  the  N.  Foreland  roond  Ifj 
Dover  and  Beachy  Head  is  avoided ;  and  ships  are 
enabled  to  proceed  on  their  voyages  with  comparatively 
little  chance  of  being  delayed  by  adverse  wiitds.  Vast 
numbers  of  touristo  are  also  brought  down  by  the  rail- 
way, attracted  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  New  Forest,  the  Isle  of 
Wight  (to  which  there  are  steamers  every  hour),  kc. 
The  formation  of  the  railway  from  Havre  by  Rooea  to 
Paris  has  conferred  stiU  greater  importance  oa  Soath- 
ampton. 

Southampton  has  varloos  private  banking  establish- 
ments, two  ioint-stock  banks,  and  a  savings'  bank.  Mar- 
kets, Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satorday,  for  providoas, 
and  on  Friday  for  corn,  well  attended.  Fairs,  Mqr  C 
and  7.,  and  on  Trinity  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Southampton  was  first  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  it  is  divided 
into  5  wards,  with  10  aldermeo  and  80  councillors,  fnm 
which  40  members  are  chosen  the  mayor,  sberiflT,  aiid  8 
bailiffs.  The  mayor  and  baili  A  are  the  returning  ofilocra 
of  the  borough.  Corp.  revenues,  in  1848-49,  8,A66t. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  under  a  rrcordsr; 
there  Is  acoort  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  any  amoont ; 
and  a  county  court  is  established  here,  before  which  1,698 
plaints  were  entered  In  1848.  The  bor.  has  retorned  8 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  88  Bdw.  I.,  the  right  of 
election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  bdng  vested  in  the 
inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  electoral  Umita  were 
left  unchanged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Rc».  eleotors.  in 
1849-50,  2,297.  It  is  also  the  electioQ  town  for  tlM  S.  dir. 
of  the  CO.  Hants. - 

Southampton  la  said  to  have  arisen  ont  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  Roman  station  Omuentmrn,  B.  the  Itchen,  whldi 
was  succeeded  by  the  Saxon  Hanttme,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town.  The  castle,  as  already  sUted,  was  anieh 
enlarged  by  Richard  II.,  who  also  strengthened  the  forti- 
fications about  the  town  and  harbour.  Henry  V.  ael  sail 
ftom  this  port,  in  August,  1415,  at  the  bead  ot  the  trooos 
which,  on  the  85th  of  October  followhkg.  gained  Uie 
great  victory  of  Aghicourt.  The  inhabs.  werw  actively 
engaged  In  the  wars  of  York  and  Laocaater,  In  which 


SOUTH  MOLTON. 

lb«}  latt&r  party  vm  d«fefltod  irith  gnat  Um.  Its  cele- 
brity «i «  watering-place  datet  from  the  middle  of  la«t 
century,  when  batha  were  erected,  a  dialybeate  ipring 
wai  ducovered,  and  great  additlonf  were  made  by  the 
Ibrmatioo  of  new  streets  and  terraces,  the  Iiqrlng-oat 
of  poUie  gardens,  Ac.  The  shores  of  Southampton- 
water,  bring  richly  clothed  with  wood  and  studded  with 
Tillas,  aiftml  a  succession  of  finely  dlverslfled  scenery, 
set  o^  by  the  ruhis  of  Netl^  Abbey,  about  9  m.  S.  B. 
from  the  town.  This  structure  was  founded  in  1229, 
by  Henry  III^  for  Cistercian  monks.  The  refectory 
and  kitcban  are  in  tolerable  preserratioo ;  and  there  are 
some  fine  remains  of  the  Abbey  church,  which  was 
crndficHrm,  and  had  at  its  B.  end  a  noble  window.  The 
whole  is  embosomed  in  wood ;  and  near  it  is  a  modem 
tower,  used  as  a  tea-house,  on  the  foundations  of  a  fort 
erected  hy  Henry  Vlll.,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
Soudiampton-water.  ( Mim.  and  PorL  BoumL,  ReporUt 
and  Private  Informatiom,) 

SOUTH  MOLTON  (or  MOULTON),  a  manic 
bor,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  N.B.  part 
CO.  Devon,  bund.  S.  Uolton,  oo  an  eminence  near  the 
confines  or  Exmoor,  13  m.  B.  by  S.  Barnstaple.  Area 
of  par.,  6,160  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  upwards  of  4,000. 
The  limits  of  the  monld  bor.  and  par.  are  co-exten- 
sire.  The  town  consists  chiefiy  of  three  streets,  di- 
verging  firom  a  spacious  market-place.  Manv  of  the 
bouses  are  good:  streets  well  paved;  the  footpaths 
have  been  flagged,  at  a  considerable  expense,  by  the 
corporation.  It  Is  well  lighted,  and  the  public  walks 
are  kept  remarkably  dean.  (Iftus.  Corp.  Rep.  Appendix.) 
The  par.  church  has  some  good  monuments,  aiia  a  lar|^ 
organ.  The  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  157/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  diean  and  canons  of  Windsor. 
Here  are  free  and  charity  schools ;  a  guUdhall,  in  which 
petty  sessions  are  held  every  three  weeks ;  and  a  gaol, 
rebuilt  a  few  years  since.  The  pop.  is  partlv  manu- 
Cscturtng,  and  partly  agricultural :  the  manufiMUires  are 
chiefly  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  but  that  of  lace  has  been 
recmtly  introduced,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  is  said  to 
be  increasiog.  This  bor.  sent  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in 
tbeaoth  of  Edw.  I. :  but  it  does  not  u>pear  to  have  sub- 
sequently exercised  the  privilege,  it  was  chartered  by 
Blisabetn  and  Charles  II. ;  and  Is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
S  other  aldermen,  and  13  councillors,  the  latter  being 
elected  for  life  among  the  resident  Inhabs.  The  corpo- 
ration, which  is  trustee  for  several  charities,  has  an 
income  of  2,885/.  a  jrear,  out  of  which  the  mayor  receives 
an  annual  income  of  50/.  About  3  m.  N.B.  from  the  town 
Is  Castle  HUl,  the  seat  of  Barl  Forteacue.  (Afva.  Corp. 
Jtep.  and  Appendix.) 

80UTHWARK.    Sn  Londom. 

SOUTHWELL,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
•o.  Nottingham,  Southwell  and  Scroop  liberty,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  Greet,  13  m.  N.B.  Nottingham. 
Area  of  par.,  4,560  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,385.  The 
town  is  neat,  weU  built,  and  well  paved.  It  has  a  con- 
venient suite  of  assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  ftc. ;  but 
its  principal  building  is  the  minster,  or  parish  church. 
Thu,  which  Is  a  large  and  magnific«it  edifice,  is  said 
to  be,  in  part  at  least,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Harold. 
Its  extreme  length  is  306  ft..  Its  breadth  50  ft.,  and  the 
length  of  the  transept  121  ft.  The  W.  front  has  3  lofty 
square  towers,  divided  into  7  stories.  There  is  a  low 
BMssive  centre  tower,  and  a  ch^ter-house  on  the  N. 
aide.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  Norman,  the  parts  E. 
of  the  centre  early  English,  and  the  chapter-bouse  early 
decorated.  There  are  someperpendioalar  insertions, 
particularly  a  very  large  W.  window.  Within  the 
church  are  the  monuments  of  5  archbishops  of  York. 
The  chapter-hoose,  which  Is  light  and  graceful,  has  16 
prebends*  stalls.  **  The  early  English  portions,  which 
consist  of  the  choir,  its  aisles,  and  small  E.  transepts, 
form  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  style  in  the  king- 
dom. The  whole  of  this  church  deserves  the  study  due 
Co  a  cathedral ;  and  though  It  be  not  so  varied  m  its 
styles  as  some  ediflceSL  it  claims  altenticm  for  its  purity 
and  goodpresenratlon."  {Rickmam^e  Gothic  Architecture^ 
p.  331.)  The  ndns  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the  archbishops 
of  York,  the  fiivourite  summer  retreat  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
aey,  sUnd  in  the  pariu  and  a  part  is  now  ^proprlated  as 
a  sessions  house  for  the  liberty.  The  general  bridewell 
for  the  county  is  at  Southwell,  which  has  also  meeting- 
iMMises  for  Wesleyans  and  Baptists,  and  a  free-school, 
with  2  scholarships  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
What  little  trade  the  town  possesses  is  chiefly  in  malt, 
hops,  and  tan.  The  llvhig  of  Southwell  is  a  vicarage, 
worth  144/.  a  year,  in  the  gift  of  the  prrttendary  of  South- 
well. iSccL  Rev.  Rep.)  Market-iuys,  Saturday ;  Csirs, 
WhIt-Monday  and  Oct.  21. 

SOUTH  WOLD,  a  sea-port,  mua.  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  Bncland,  hund.  Blything,  on  an  eminence  on 
the  B.  coast  or  the  co.  Suflblk,  about  1  m.  N.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Biythe,  30  m.  N.B.  Ipswich,  and  94  m .  N.  W. 
London.  Popi,  inl831,  2J07».  **  It  conskts  principally  of 
a  long  row  of  nooses  comroencing  near  the  bridge  over  the 
BMf  Creak,  and  e«teadlng  Sw  w.  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
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besides  aumerooa  other  houses  with  gardens,  lying  N. 
and  S.  of  the  principal  street.  Near  the  sea  there  are 
several  good  houses,  but  the  others  are  chiefly  of  an  in- 
ferior description.  The  town  is  not  lighted  nor  watched  ; 
but  the  footpaths  have  been  partly  ugged  by  subscript 
tion,  and  the  inhabs.  are  wrtl  supplied  with  water  from 
several  exoellent  springs.**  The  guildhall  is  a  handsome 
stone  buildins,  and  a  new  gaol  was  built  in  1619.  On  the 
diflb  are  two  batteries,  one  of  whidh  has  a  parapet  and  5 
eighteen-pounders,  but  the  other  has  only  3  guns.  The 
church,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  is  a  Aim 
edifice  in  the  later  English  style,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
steeple  of  freestone  intermingled  with  flint  of  various 
colours.  The  8.  porch  is  extremely  elegant  j_and  above 
the  clerestory  roof  is  a  light,  open  lantern.  The  interior 
is  highly  onuunented  with  gilding  and  carved  work ;  and 
on  the  whole  this  Is  ope  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  co. 
The  Independents,  BaptlsU,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  each  placet  of  worship;  the  town,  slso,  has  9 
Sunday-schools  and  a  national  school.  "  The  retail  trade 
of  Southw<^  is  trifllns ;  but  a  somewhat  more  import- 
ant tnUBc  is  carried  on  In  the  importation  of  coal  and  th« 
exportation  of  salt  (which  Is  made  here),  red  herrings, 
and  malt.  The  principal  business,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  influx  of  visiters,  who  resort  to  the  town  as  a 
watering-place  during  the  summer  season,'*  and  for 
whose  accommodation  there  are  baths,  reading-rooms, 
a  grand  promenade,  Ac.  ( Mun,  Bound.  Rep.)  The  en- 
trance to  the  haven  is  by  the  river,  and  veams  trading  to 
this  port  land  their  goods  at  Black-shore  quay,  about 

Lm.  S.S.W.  the  town.  The  superintendence  of  the 
iven  is  vested  in  commissioners }  and  it  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  erection  of  2  piers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  has  been  made  navigiU>le  to  Halesworth,  8 
m.  W.  by  N.  the  town.  The  bor.  of  Southwold,  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  is  governed 
under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  by  a  mayor  and  3  aldermen, 
with  12  couadllors.  A  court  of  record  is  established  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  there  is  a  court  of  admi- 
ralty for  the  regulation  of  the  port,  which  is  subordinate 
to  that  of  Yarmouth.  Markett  on  Thursday :  lairs,  Tri- 
ni^-Momlay,  and  Aug.  24. 

South  wold,  or  Sole  Bay,  E.  of  the  town,  is  cd^rated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  engagement  which  took 
cdace  on  the  28th  of  May,  1672,  between  the  combined 
English  and  French  fleets  under  the  Duke  of  York  (af- 
terwards James  II.)  and  Marshal  d*£tr£?s  and  a  Dutch 
fleet  under  the  Ihmous  De  Ruyter.  The  action  was 
most  obstinately  contested ;  the  loa  on  both  sides  being 
very  great  and  nearly  equal.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  was  blown  up 
along  with  his  ship.  The  French  suffered  but  little,  in 
o>nsequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  their  having  received 
secret  instructions  to  spare  their  ships.  (Hume^  04).  65). 
SPA,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Liege,  on  the  borders  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  14  m.  S.E. 
Liege.  It  consists  of  **  a  cluster  of  neat  white  houses, 
thrown  into  the  form  of  two  or  three  irregular  streets 
and  open  promenades,  the  whole  embowered  amidst 
trees  and  gardens,  and  overhung  on  the  N.  and  B.  tnr  a 
woody  mountain  range.'*  (Chambers's  Ttmr  on  the  Con^ 
ttnent. )  It  was  at  one  period  a  place  of  great  resort,  and 
so  biffhly  distinguished  for  iu  mineral  waters,  that 
**  Spa^'  became  a  common  name  for  mineral  springs  and 
bathing  places  wherever  found.  One  of  its  greatest 
patrons  was  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who  frequently 
visited  it,  and  bnilt  the  pump-room  over  the  main  spring, 
the  only  edifice  in  the  place  having  any  architectural 
pretensions.  It  Is  now,  however,  greatly  fallen  off.  The 
tide  of  fashion  has  set  in  favour  of  Carlsbad  and  Wis- 
baden  ;  and  it  is  not  supposed  to  have  more  than  about 
3,000  resident  inhabs.  The  Pouhon,  or  main  spring,  is 
a  stnmg  and  active  chalybeate,  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  gives  It  vivacity,  and  fits  it  for 
being  preserved  and  sent  in  bottles  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  several  similar  springs  at  firom  2  to 
3  m.  ftxun  the  town,  at  all  of  which  there  are  pump- 
rooms,  and  to  some  baths  are  attached.  Spa  has  two 
libraries  with  well  supplied  reading-rooms,  a  theatre,  card- 
rooms,  &c.,  a  large  par.  church,  and  a  Capuchin  ctmvent  % 
and  during  the  season  an  English  church  is  opened.  The 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  are  very  respectable,  and  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  A  manulacture  of 
painted  wooden  boxes,  Ac,  carried  on  in  the  town,  em- 
ploys a  good  many  hands.  (Chambers's  Tour  in  Ed* 
Journal ,  MurreM^s  Handb.  /  Tennent's  Bejgium,  %c.) 

SPAIN  (an.  Hispania,  Span.  EspaHa,  ¥r.  Espagne)^ 
an  extensive  and  once  powerftil  kingdom  of  S.  Europe, 
occt^iying  the  B.  and  largest  portion  of  its  S.W.  penin- 
sula: between  lat.  86°  y  and  43^  30^  N..  and  long.  30 
20^  B.,  and  9°  lO'  W.  1  having  N.B.  France,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Pyrenees ;  N.  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
W.  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  i  and  S.  and  B.  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean.    Greatest  length, 

E.  to  W.,  about  660  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  550  m.  Th« 
names,  area,  and  pop.  of  Its  an.  and  mod.  subdivlsiouf 
have  been  stated  as  follows :  — « 

3  .\  2 
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Totals. 

PiovtaeM* 

Ana  la 
■q.  aa. 

Population. 

Sq.  m.  1  Population. 

1.  NtmCmttUU. 

Madrid        •       • 

k 

1J»15 

869,196 

m 

1,9 16 

\S9J044 

ToUdo 

B 

8,774 

976,959 

Cucnc* 

» 

11,301 

934,589 

CludadRMl 

7,543 

977,788 

30.882      1,317,499 

90,88S 

1,817^499 

%  OUCmtHUt. 

MtiyOB 

» 

f     994,407 

Locruuo 

*         ► 

7,874 

147.718 

SuitaiidfV    • 

I     166,730 

Ovledo 

8,886 

434/»5 

8orto    • 

4.076 

115,619 

5X^.    . 

8.4C6 
«,569 

134354 
137,908 

Lma    • 

5,S'J4 

967,438 

PalOTirla      • 

1,733 

148,491 

VallMloUd    • 

S,«79 

184.647 

Salaroanoa 

6,626 

910,314 

Zamora 

8,56« 

159,495 

41,565 

9^99,181 

78»447      8,649,673 

8.  Oottcfa. 

Conuma              •  1 

(      435,670 

Orenaa         -       -  f 

15J97  J     «7.»7« 
lO^Vi  <     319,038 

Fontatadn  -       -  J 

C     860.OOS 

15,897 

1,471,989 

4.  Bttumaiiwm,    ^ 
Bad^oa       .       •  ) 
Caoaraa       •       -  / 

88^4      5,1X1,655 

"-«»{     SlSI 

14,819 

548,090 

10M73      5/^,675 

5.  Amimlmtta 

8«TlBa> 

•     1 

r    887,808 

Hoalva 

m 

8,989  \      188,470 

Cadis   •      • 

•    J 

i     8t4.70S 

Jaan     • 

• 

4,451         966,919 

Caidova 

4,159         815,459 

17,599 

1,407,854 

l<0,<7t     7/)77,5t9 

6.  Qrmmada< 

Oranada      •      •  1 

f     876,974 

Almaila      •      •   V 

»/»         934  J39 

Malaca       -      •  J 

|l    888,449 

9,699 

990,905 

199,894      8,097,784 

7.  rafCMla. 

Vaiaoda      •      •  1 

AUcant        •       •  f 

CaataOoO'daiJa*      f 

Plana         -       -J 

f     451,685 
7,688,        818,444 

Murcla        •       •  \ 
Alliaoala      .      •  ) 

15,660 

IfiSOfiOH 

145,454      9,458,349 

8.  CttmbmU. 

Barealooa    •       •  1 

r     449,473 

Tamgana  -       -  1 
Lertda          •       •  f 

19.180  <     lii^sn 

Garooa                •  | 

(     914,150 

19.180 

1,041,499 

157,684 

10,499,764 

9.  Aragam. 

ZaraKoia              -  "^ 
Hucaoa                 •    . 
TcnicI         -       -  J 

■     804,898 

14,798 

914^74 

.     914,988 

14,796 
9,450 

754,685 
991,798 

179,360    11,934,449 

10.  Ntvmn     . 

11.  Omiftana. 
Alara  ... 

9,450         991J«8 

174,810    ll,458,in 

1,089 

67^193 

Bbcaj 

1,867 

111,486 

Golposoaa   • 

699 

104,491 

9,971 

983,450 

177,781 

11,789,697 

li.BalmHeltUmdt. 

Palma  - 

1,757 

999,197 

8,9X0 

199,950 

4,9n 

499,147 

m,758 

19,168,774 

189,758 

I9.16S,n4 

The  shape  of  Spain  renerobles  that  of  a  rery  Irregular 
pentagon,  the  longest  side  of  which  faces  the  N.  The 
coast  line  Is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  regular,  without  those 
great  and  sodden  Indentations  that  characterise  the 
shores  of  many  other  countries,  though  an  exception 
may  be  made  as  regards  the  coast  of  Galllda,  which 
Is  fringed  with  bays  and  headlands,  the  principal  among 
the  former  being  the  Bays  of  Betansoe.  Ponteredra, 
and  Vigo;  and  among  tne  latter  the  Capes  Estaca, 
Ortegal,  and  Finlsterre.  The  other  capes  of  Spain  are 
principally  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  C.  Ta- 
rlfa  abuts  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  and  fUrtber  N. 
are  Capes  Gata,  Palos.  La  Nao,  and  Creux,  the  last 
being  the  extreme  E.  pdlnt  of  the  peninsula.  The 
surfiiiee  Is  very  much  dlTersifled,  and  intersected  with 
mountains ;  but  the  whole  may  be  described  as  a  table 
land  of  considerable  elevation,  Madrid,  the  cap.,  being 
S478  It  above  the  sea,  which  is  the  aTerage  height  of 
the  towns  In  the  Interior.  FIto  chains  or  mountains, 
are  pretty  clearly  defined,  running  frmn  B.  to  W.  through 
the  peninsula.  1.  The  range  of  the  Ptxbnbks  (which 
see)  not  only  divides  France  from  Spain,  but  runs  in 
a  continuous  chain  parallel  to,  and  at  a  short  distance 


from,  the  N.  shore  upwarda  of  600  m.  as  fiir  W.  t«  C 
Finlsterre.  llie  E.  diTlslon  is  known  as  the  Pyreneea 
properly  so  called,  the  W.  portion  consisting  of  the  As- 
turian  mountains :  the  highest  point  In  the  former  is  tb* 
PIcde  Netore  on  Mount  Maladetta  (11.494  ft.).  and  to 
the  latter  the  Pefia  de  Pellaranda,  S.W.  of  CKIedo 
(11,091).  S.  A  range  extends  W.&W.  from  the  Ebro, 
near  Tudela.  dividing  Old  and  New  Castile,  Leon  and 
Estreroadura,  and  thence  running  S.S.W.,  throagh  Por- 
tugal, to  (Tape  Roca,  near  Lisbon :  the  culminating  point 
Is  the  Sierra  de  Grados  (lO.ftSS  ft),  at  the  S.W.  angle  of 
Old  Castile;  but  the  average  height  does  not  exceed 
4.800  ft  S.  A  chain  branching  S.W.  from  that  last  mea- 
tioncd  divides  the  basin  of  the  Tagus  fWmi  that  of  the 
Guadiana:  the  central  portion,  S.  of  Toledo,  called  the 
Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  attains  a  height  of  5,110.  4.  A 
range,  called  the  Sierra  Morena.  runs  alung  tbe  S. 
border  of  La  Mancha,  in  New  Castile,  which,  thoo^ 
not  continuous  and  of  no  great  extent,  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir.  A.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  runs  fVt>m  C.  Palos,  near  Carthagena.  al- 
most as  far  as  Cadli :  It  Is  at  no  great  distance  firoa 
the  Mediterranean,  the  most  elevatM  part  being  S.R. 
of  Gruiada,  where  the  Cerro  de  Mulahacen  rises  ll,6G0 
ft.  above  the  sea:  the  peak  of  Veleta  Is  ll,3»5  ft.  in 
height ;  and  further  W.  tne  Serrania  de  Ronda  attain*  an 
elevation  of  6,011  ft.,  while  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Ronda  is  about  3,300  ft.  above  the  sea.  ( See  Essay  ota 
the  Phys.  Geog.  of  Spain,  in  Labordtt  lUniraire  d'Es- 
pagne,  vol.  v.  last  ed. ;  Bmgw'ire,  Orograpkie  de  f  Em- 
rope;  BerghauMt  Erdbetckreibnngt  pp.316 — 318.;  Am- 
tiUom^jp.  296—270.  The  altitudes  are  given  exdasivel^ 
firom  Bruguldre.) 

The   mountain-chains  now  described    regnlote  Ibe 
course  of  the  principal  rivers,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
extent,  and  have  numerous  tributaries.     Immediately 
S.  of  the  Pyrenees  is  the  Ebro,  which,  rising  on  the 
Asturian  range,  near  Reynosa.  runs  S.  B.  through  a 
succession  of  narrow  valleys,  receiving  its  chief  tribuca. 
ries  ft-om  the  S.  face  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  into  the 
Mediterraoean  about  96  m.  below  Tortosa :    its  entire 
length  somewhat  exceeds  400  m.,  and  the  area  of  its 
basin  Is  estimated  by  Berghans  (ErMesekreibumg,  p.  237- ) 
at  95360  sq.  m.    Among  the  other  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  Guadalavlar  and  Jucar,  falling 
into  the  Bay  of  Valeitcla,  and  the  Segura  In  Murcia :  the 
rest  are  unimportant.    Five  large  rivers  run  westward 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  most  N.  of  these  is  the 
Minho.  which  rises  in  the  Asturian  mountains,  and  run. 
ning  first  S.  and  then  S.  W.,  enters  the  sea  a  Utile  below 
Caminba,  after  a  course,  including  Its  windings,  of  about 
150  m.    The  Douro  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Old  Cas- 
tile, a  few  miles  N.  of  Soria,  and  takes  a  generally  W. 
course,  by  Aranda,  Tordesillas,  and  Zamora,  as  far  as 
Miranda,  where,  turning  southward,  it  forms  a  portion 
of  the  boundary  of  Portugal,  through  which  it  flows 
westward  into  tne  sea  close  to  Oporto :  Its  length  is  esti- 
mated at  500  m..  and  the  country  drained  by  Itc^lf  and 
tributaries  somewhat  exceeds  84,000  sq.  m.     The  Ta- 
gus has  its  source  In  the  Sierra  de  Albarracin,  In  Ar- 
rngon,  whence  It  flows  W.S.W.  by  Araniues,  Toledo. 
I'alavera,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  confines  of  Portugal :  ft 
then  turns  S.  S.  W.,  and.  after  expanding  Into  a  fine 
sestiiary,   enters  the  Atlantic,  a  httle  below   Lisbon, 
built  on  Its  N.  bank.  The  Tagus  has  numerous  Import- 
ant tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Henam, 
Alberche   Alagon.  and  Zatas,  the  last  being  In  Porto- 
al :  the  extent  of  Its  baiin  it  estimated  at  Z^.OTO  sq  i& 
The  Guadiana,  rising  in  La  Mancha.  runs  first  N.W., 
then  W.  as  far  as  Badajoi,  where  it  curves  southward, 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Aramonte,  after  a  course  of  490  m. : 
It  has  several  pretty  large  tributaries,  and  drain*  an 
area  of  about  95,600  sq.  m.    The  Guadalquivir,  whkb, 
with  its  tributaries,  drains  a  large  portion  of  Aiidalui^ 
rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Aicaras,  and  taking  a  S.S.W.  direc 
tlon  by  Andujar.  Vlllafhuica,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  tarns 
soutliward,  and  after  crossing  a  low,  unhealthy  swasap, 
enters  the  Atlantic  at   San  Lucar,   after  a  coarse  of 
390  m. :  Its  larscst  afBuent  Is  the  Genii,  and  the  area  of 
the  entire  basin  Is  nearly  18,000  sq.  m.    Bat.  with  tlie 
exception  of  those  portions  of  the  Dooro  and  Tagos 
within  the  limits  of  Portugal,  these  rivers,  notwithstand- 
ing their  length,  oflbr  few  advantages  for  navlgaHotu 
owing  to  the  rodts.  shallows,  and  fUls  with  which  they 
are  eoeumbered. 

The  Ebro  has.  however,  been  made  navigable  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  means  of  the  Canal  of  Aragtm ; 
and  the  channel  of  the  Tagus  Is  also  in  coarse  of  being 
Improved,  so  as  to  make  It  accessible  for  boats  as  Car  as 
Aranjues.  Vessels  of  100  tons  ascend  the  Goadalqufvlr, 
within  about  8  m.  of  Seville.  The  rivers  on  the  N.  side  of 
Spain  are  comparatively  insignifiosnt,  owing  to  the  dose- 
neu  of  the  Asturian  mountains  to  the  sea :  ooe  of  these, 
Uie  Bldassoa,  forms  the  dividing  line  between  France 
and  Spain.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  considerable  site, 
though  In  the  Pyrenees  and  other  chains  there  are 
several  small  moantaln-lakes.    Swamps 
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kowevfir,  tf*  both  nunMrotti  and  extoDtive ;  Um  principal 
being  the  Gallocante,  in  Aragon;  the  Nare.  near  Pft- 
lencla,  and  the  Lagunes  of  PaTomarea  and  Caldera. 

A  central  band  of  granite  and  niica-achlit  atretcbea 
aloof  the  Pjrreneet  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Baj  of  Bisoajr,  flanked  soccMfirelj  br  bed*  of  seoHid- 
arj  and  cretaceous  formation* :  the  primary  roclis,  how- 
erer,  are  bjr  no  meant  to  extentlve  a«  in  the  Alps, 
and  do  not  extend  westward  beyond  the  Bidassoa, 
all  the  mountains  of  Asturias  and  Gallda  being  of  the 
sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestone  tliat  form  the 
lower  parts  of  the  main  chain.  The  lofty  range  that 
divides  the  two  Castiles,  and  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Douro  and  Tagus.  consists  chiefly  of  granite 
and  other  primary  rocks,  which  pass  eastward  under  the 
sandstone,  forming  the  lofty  uplands  of  Soria,  in  Old 
Castile:  it  is. flanked  on  both  sides  by  sandstone  and 
limestone ;  but  in  New  Castile  are  extensive  beds  com- 
posed of  the  d£brii  of  primitive  rocks  associated  with 
marls  and  gvpsum.  the  marlv  sttbsoil  being  retnarkable 
for  the  fertility  of  the  surnce,  whereas  the  npseous 
districts  are  remarkable  for  their  barrenness  aira  dismal 

Spearance,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
adrid.  The  Sierra  Morena  also  exhibits  a  large  pro- 
portion of  primary  rocks,  partly  covered  by  seoondarv  and 
other  rocks,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  but  little 
acQuainted.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  a  mass  of  mica-slate 
ana  serpentine,  flanked  northward  by  secondary  and 
more  recent  rocks,  containing  some  of  tlie  richest  marbles 
of  Spain.  maoT  of  which  adwn  the  churches  of  Granada 
and  Seville :  the  S.  side,  forming  the  deep  valleys  of  ibe 
Alptuarras,  is  principally  of  secondary  Umestone  resting 
on  Slate  (highly  metaUiferous).  greenstone,  and  blue 
limestone.  The  Umestone  strata  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador 
are  remarkable  for  lead  mines,  which  are  extremely 
rich,  and  sufllcient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  this  mineral  for  many  centuries  to  come.  With 
respect,  indeed,  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  very  great,  and  by  no 
nivalis  exhausted  by  the  workings  of  the  anoents. 
There  are  valuable  copper 'mines  in  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena and  the  AlpuJarras,  and  near  Teruel  in  Aragon. 
Quiiluilver  is  found  at  Almaden,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  graphite  occurs  near  Mar- 
bella,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga.  Graphite  is 
found,  also,  in  the  high  Pyrenees,  scarcelv  inferior  to 
that  of  Cumberland,  but  wholly  unwrought  Sulphur 
occurs  in  several  paru  of  Valencia,  and  saltpetre,  alum, 
and  salt  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  countrv.  Iron 
and  coal  abound  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay  and  Asturias, 
and  are  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent ;  besides  which 
there  are  extensive  iron  mines,  with  smelting-hooses,  Ac., 
at  Marbella,  near  Malaga,  and  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  near 
Pedrosa  Coiil  occurs,  also,  in  large  seams  throughout 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  as  well  as  on  the  Guadalquivir 
near  Seville ;  and  traces  of  the  same  mineral  have  been 
discovered  near  Malaga. 

**  The  soil  of  the  Peninsula  exhibiU  great  diversities. 
The  central  region  consists  for  the  most  part  of  arid, 
ansheltered  plains  either  of  sand  or  gypsum,  intersected 
with  lofiy  mountains,  which  reflect  with  intolerable 
fierceness  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  and  sharpan 
into  mure  intense  keenness  the  intense  cold  of  winter. 
Tiie  lower  region  of  the  coast,  sloping  gradually  towards 
the  sea,  is  broken  into  an  alternation  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  producing  the  most  agreeable  variety,  and  pre- 
senting a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  Meak  and  barren 
sameness  which  characterises  the  central  region.  It  is 
every  where  fertile,  or  may  be  rendered  so  by  irriga- 
tion.'* (Foreign  QuarUrtif  Review,  No.  IX.  p.  loi, 
written  by  the  author  of  this  article.)  The  alluvial 
soil  of  Old  Castile  is  tolerably  productive,  even  with- 
out irrigation :  New  Castile  has  everv  variety,  from  the 
gypseous  marl  composing  the  poor  soil  aoout  Madrid,  to 
the  red  marl  of  Guadalaxara  and  the  limestone  of  Ar- 
ganda.  The  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the 
whole  of  Bstremadura,  liave  a  soil  formed  of  detritus 
trwa  primary  rocks,  and  cannot  be  excelled  in  beauty 
and  natural  fertility.  The  soil  of  Andalusia  is  chiefly 
of  marl  and  clay  interspersed  with  red  sandstone  marls, 
and  it  is  br  irrigation  only  that  it  can  be  made  pro- 
ductive. The  Vega  of  Malaga,  however,  Is  naturally 
of  surprising  fertility,  owing  partly  to  the  long  esta- 
blishment of  irrigation,  but  partlv,  also,  to  the  fisct  of  its 
being  in  a  great  measure  alluvial.  Valencia  has  a  poor 
nngratefui  soil,  yielding  crops  only  by  forced  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  use  of  water.  In  Catalonia  and  Aragon 
the  detritus  of  limestone  is  found  alternating  with  fine 
red  maris  and  waste  tracts  of  gypseous  marls,  similar 
to  those  near  Madrid.  **  On  the  whole,  the  valleys  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Akarria,  the  provinces  of 
Toledo  and  Guadalaxara,  the  Vega  of  Mals«a,  and  the 
country  between  Gibraltar  and  Cadis,  woidd  probably 
repay  the  labours  of  agriculture  better  than  other  parts 
of  Spain."  (Cook's  SketeMet  in  Spain,  il.  33').  335.,  in 
which  are  many  valuable  remariis  on  its  geology  and 
later  nal  economy. ) 


The  cUmate  of  Spain  Is  greatiT  dtverslfled,  being  mo* 
difled  by  the  physical  conformatfam  of  the  country.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  always  varyfaag  leas  near  the  coast 
than  in  the  Interior,  is  mocn  more  eqtuble  in  the  marl, 
time  than  the  other  provs.  On  the  N.  and  W.  coast 
westerlv  winds  prevail ;  and,  being  loaded  with  moisture 
from  tne  Atlantic,  discharge  abundant  rains  In  winter 
and  spring.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  has  a  calmer 
atmosphere,  with  a  prevalence  of  E.  winds,  and  a  tem- 
perature generally  rising  above  67^  Fahr..  and  seldom 
descending  so  low  as  33^.  Winter,  indeed.  Is  almost  on- 
known  on  a  coast  sheltered  by  the  elevated  land  of  th« 
interior,  and  wanned  by  the  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun ; 
while  the  heat  of  summer  is  very  great,  and  would  be 
all  but  Intolerable,  were  it  not  lessened  by  the  sea  breexe, 
which  lasts  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.    On  the 

Slateau  of  Castile,  the  mean  height  of  which,  according  to 
^rugoi^re,  is  about  1.960  ft.  above  the  sea,  heat  accumu- 
lates much  more  slowly,  and  It  Is  only  during  the  month 
of  July  that  the  temperature  ascends  as  high  as  TV* 
Fahr.  In  August,  the  mornings  and  evenings  begin  to 
be  cold ;  and  in  winter  the  severity  of  its  climate  forms 
a  verr  striking  contrast  with  the  heats  of  summer.  Ex- 
cept in  the  N.  provs.,  the  cUmate  of  Spain  is  every  where 
remarkaMe  for  dryness;  a  freedom  from  rain,  and  a 
cloudless  sky  being  advantages 'that  may  gmerally  be 
counted  on ;  but  this  dryness  occasionally  oeoomes  so  ex- 
cessive that  the  rivers  are  dried  up,  vegetation  dcatroyed, 
and  men  and  animals  die  miserably  of  thirst.  (For. 
Quart,  R.t  ix.  158.)  Two  kinds  of  winds  are  very  trou- 
blesome in  Spain.  The  gaUego,  a  N.  and  N.W.  wind, 
which  comes  down  from  Galllcia,  is  very  cold  and 
piercing;  causing,  besides  other  diseases,  pidnful  af- 
fections of  the  eyes,  often  ending  in  blindness,  which 
is  very  common  in  all  the  more  elevated  districts. 
This  ophthalmia,  however,  is  attributed  by  some  writers 
to  the  vast  quantities  of  minute  nitrous  imrtlcles  blown 
up  from  the  waste  lands,  and  held  hi  suspension  by  the 
wind.  (Amrr,  Sowtwistfrs  dm  Midi,  p.  ft— 8.)  The  St 
provs.  are  visited  by^the  totano,  which,  like  the  seiroceo 
of  Italy,  relaxes  the  sy*t«>ni  <uad  produces  giddiness,  in- 
flammation, and  even  death.  Owing  to  its  extreme  and 
sudden  variations,  the  cUmate  of  the  central  platwua  is 
for  from  healthy.  The  Madrid  choHc  is  always  dan- 
gerous, and  often  fatal  to  strangers ;  besides  which  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  pulmonary  consumption,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  lungs.  Scroftilous  diseases  are  even  more 
common  than  in  Kussia,  and  epilepsy  is  by  no  means 
rare.  The  yellow  fever,  which  often  ravages  the  S. 
provs.,  has  created  much  discussion  among  physicians, 
some  of  whom  treat  it  as  epidemic,  while  others  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  brought  to  Spain  by  infiection.  Insanity 
prevails  more  or  less  in  all  parts,  nut  especially  in  the 
provs.  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  (Faure,  pp.  69 
—84. ;  and  For.  Q,  R.,  Ix.  166—168.) 

The  mineral  oroducU  of  Spain  are  rich  and  various, 
and  might  eertainiy  be  made  the  source  of  vast  wealth. 
Bv  a  curious  coinodence  Spain  itself  was  to  the  ancient 
wnat  its  American  possessions  have  been  to  the  modern 
world,  the  principal  source  of  the  sopply  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  is  exceedbigly  doabCfbl,  ikowever,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  statements  to  the  contrary, 
whether  the  Carthaginians  or  Romans  ever  discovered 
anv  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain.  Tiie  more  pro- 
bable opinion  seems  to  be,  that  ttaie  gold  was  wholly  oh. 
tained  from  washings ;  and  that  the  silver,  which  was  by 
fkr  the  more  abundant  and  important  product,  was  ex-' 
tracted  firom  the  lead,  which  was  then  raised,  partlv  for 
the  sake  of  the  silver,  in  vast  quantities.  (JnttUon, 
Geogrqfia,  149.)  The  mine  of  Guadalcanal,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Cook  (11.  73.),  is  the  only  one  of  silver  that  is 
now  wrought,  was,  with  that  of  Casalla  and  others,  dis- 
covered long  after  Spain  bad  been  evacuated  by  the 
Romans.  (AnttUon,  loc.  dt.) 

TYte  most  valuable  of  the  existing  Spanish  mines  are 
those  of  lead  in  Granada ;  and  the  supplies  obtained  ttom 
them  durfaig  the  last  ao  years  have  been  so  large  that 
they  have  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  several  lesa 

{»roductive  mines  in  other  countries,  and  a  considerable 
sil  in  the  price  of  lead.  The  quicktilver  mines  of  Alma- 
den, in  La  Mancha,  are  also  extremely  productive,  and 
supply,  indeed,  most  part  of  the  quicksilver  imported 
into  this  country,  and  large  quantities  for  the  New  World. 
Exclusive  of  innumerable  salt  springs,  there  are  mines  of 
rock  salt  at  Migranllia,  in  La  Mancha,  and  the  mountain 
of  Cardona:  In  Catalonia,  17  m.  N.W.  Monserrat  is  a 
vast  and  solid  mass  of  pure  rock  salt  t  The  iron  trade 
will  be  afterwards  refsrred  to;  copper,  tin,  antimony, 
and  other  minerals  are  fonnd  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  every  variety  of  marble,  and  the  flnest 
building  stone.  There  can,  faideed,  be  no  doubt,  that, 
under  a  government  capaUe  of  developtnff  the  national 
resources,  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  would  be  found  to 
be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  or  most  other  countries. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Frodncts The  wheat  of  .Spnin , 

though  of  very  various  qualities,  is  generally  excelienf, 
and  its  bread  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  In  some  di&- 
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trloU  the  quantity  grown  U  Infofllcient  for  the  con- 
sumption, the  deficiency  being  made  up  from  the  surplus 
produce  of  other  prors^  or  by  importation,  though, 
owing  to  the  ttadaess  of  Uie  roads,  ud  the  consequent 
difflcidty  and  cost  of  carriage,  tlkere  is  oOen  a  great  differ, 
cnce  in  the  prices  of  com  In  markets  nt  no  neat  distance 
trom  each  other.  Wine  is  raised  abundantly  throughout 
the  country ;  and  the  coast  districts  of  Xeres,  Rota,  Ma- 
laga, Benicarlo,  and  Alicant,  furnish  large  quantities  for 
exportation.  The  wine  of  the  interior,  though  seldom 
exported,  in  cooseauence  of  the  bad  roads  and  ex> 
pense  of  transport,  is  stnnetimes  of  good  quality ;  and 
that  of  Val  de  Pefias,  in  La  Mancwa,  in  particular, 
a  dry  red  wine,  tias  obtained  a  high  r^utation  for 
its  superior  llaTOur  and  delicacy.  Grapes  are  also  ex- 
ported, both  in  a  fresh  and  dried  state.  Among  the 
other  productions  of  the  soil  are  oats,  liarley,  maise, 
rice,  oil,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  etparto  or  sedge,  cotton, 
saflVon.  barilla,  honey,  and  silli,  with  all  the  European 
Tegetables,  and  some  eren  of  those  of  the  wanner  re- 
gions. 

The  fhiits  of  the  S.  are  lemons,  bitter  and  sweet 
oranges,  pomegranates,  dates,  olives,  almonds,  and  pis- 
tachio nuts ;  apples,  pears,  cherries,  neaches,  and  chest- 
nuts are  grown  in  tne  N.  prors.  immense  quantities 
of  liazel  nuts  are  exported  from  Catalonia,  and  tlie 
fruit  of  ttie  carol>-tree  is  used  for  feeding  cattle.  On 
the  Pyrenees,  Asturian  mountains,  the  Sierra  Morena. 
&c.  are  luxuriant  forests;  but,  on  the  whole,  Spain 
has  less  timber  than  any  other  extensive  country  of 
Europe ;  a  circumstance  owing,  not  to  any  inaptitude 
of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  but  to  an  in- 
veterate and  inexplicable  prejodice  of  the  people  against 
trees,  which  are  mercilessly  cut  down  or  destroyed  be- 
fore Uiey  attain  any  considerable  size.  Indeed,  so  tmiver- 
sal  is  tnis  propensity  in  the  central  provs.,  that  the 
most  rigorous  measures  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
avenues  of  Aranjuez  from  wanton  destruction ;  and  all 
statutes  for  the  encouragement  of  plantbag  have  signally 
faUed  of  their  object.  {Foreigm  Q.  Review,  Ix.  154, 155.) 
Spain  has  eight  varieties  of  oaks;  among  which  are  the 
evergreen  oak,  or  ^uerctu  beMotCt  which  has  edible 
acorns,  in  taste  resembling  chestnuts ;  the  cork- oak  {Q. 
»uber),  and  the  cocbineal-oak  (Q.  coecifera),  on  which  is 
found  the  false  cochineal,  yielding  a  fine  crimson  dye. 
The  true  Querciu  robuTt  however,  which  frimishes  the 
best  materials  for  ship-lmUding,  scarcely  exists,  except 
in  the  N.  provs.  {Cook*s  SAeichei,  ii.  »12-~255.)  Among 
the  other  forest  trees  may  be  enumerated  tamarisks, 
pines,  l)eeches,  chestnut  trees,  nut  trees,  firs,  poplars, 
and  the  sumach  {Rhus  coHaria),  the  bark  of  which  is 
used  for  tanning. 

Among  the  animal  products  of  Spain,  the  horse  is  en- 
titled to  particular  notice.  The  Arabs,  when  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  stocked  it  with  their  finest  breeds ; 
and  though  the  race  has  degenerated,  it  still  shows  many 
of  the  points  by  which  it  was  originally  distinguished.  In 
beauty,  grace,  and  docility,  the  horses  of  Andalusia  are 
said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  En^and ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  are  equal  to  the  same  amount 
of  labour.  In  fact,  the  number  of  good  horses  is  ra- 
pidly decreasing  in  Spain,  chiefly  owing  to  the  prefe- 
rence given  to  mules  for  domestic  and  agricultural 
Eurposes:  the  importation  of  horses  to  improve  the 
reed,  and  the  exportation  of  colts,  are  alike  forbid- 
den, and  "the  numtier  of  horses  bred  at  present  is 
quite  inconslderaUe,  notwithstanding  the  decrees,  pre- 
miums and  encouragements  of  every  kind  that  have 
been  offered  by  government.  The  celebrated  breed 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  at  Cordova.is  nearly  extinct ; 
In  the  Serranu  de  Ronda  (once  the  Cleveland  of  Spain) 
only  miserable  animals,  called  serramos,  are  now  reared  ; 
the  wealthiest  Andaluslan  nobles  have  only  S  or  3  in- 
different saddle-horses,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  horse  in 
the  whole  country  fit  for  the  draught  of  artillerr.*' 
(Cook,  ii.  59—61 .)  Great  numbers  of  mules  are  bred  in 
Old  Castile,  beiM  sent  to  come  to  their  ftdl  site  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  Estremadura,  whence  they  are  supplied 
to  the  rest  of  Spain.  The  asses  are  very  different  ani- 
mals from  those  seen  in  BngUnd,  behig  of  a  large  sixe, 
careftilly  bred,  and  in  strength,  docility,  and  sure-footed- 
ness,  nearly  equal  to  the  mules.  CatUe  are  small, 
and  not  of  fine  appearance.  The  bull  of  Andalusia  is 
found  wild  In  the  Sierra  Morena.  Hogs  are  bred  in  vast 
numbers,  and  tliose  wliidi  feed  on  acorns  are  celebrated 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  meat,  which  is,  perhaps,  un- 
equalled. Sheep,  however,  art  the  ikvourite  stock  of 
Spain,  and  are  every  when  raised  in  considerable  num- 
bers (see  poit) ;  nor  are  there  wanting  wild  animals,  such 
as  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars,  and  foxes.  The 
bear,  which  used  to  be  common  two  centuries  ago,  is 
now  found  only  in  the  Pyrenees.  Monkeys  are  met 
with  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  iNwides  wliich  tttere  are 
various  reptiles,  as  diamtfeons,  llsards  (some  2  ft.  in 
leuRth),  vipers,  and  snakes.  Among  the  birds  may  be 
noticed  several  species  of  vultures,  fucons,  owls,  rarens, 
magpies,  Cornish  choughs,  partridges,  quails,  bustards, 


and  plovers.    (  Cook*i  SJuUhet,  i.  58—61, 
For.  Q.  Review,  ix.  156.) 

Jtgriculturt.  — "  No  countnr  in  Burope,"  aajs 
Laborde,  **is  so  generally  fertile  as  ^pain,  or 
has  equal  advantages  at  all  seisons  of  toe  year. 
Spain,  after  its  conquest  by  the  Komaos,  became 
the  granary  of  the  Koman  empire.  Under  the 
Goths  vast  canals  and  sluices  were  formed  fos 
irrigating  the  land,  and  the  amount  of  cmn  tbea 
raised  was  sufficient  not  only  for  the  home  sup- 
ply, but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  A>r  ex- 
portation. Agriculture  under  the  Moors  was  ia 
a  still  more  flourishing  state;  for  when  th^ 
invaded  the  country,  they  carried  with  them  tbor 
methods  of  husbandrv,  broke  up  the  uncultSrated 
lands,  augmented  tne  number  of  plantations* 
carried  the  art  of  irrigation  to  a  degree  dow 
scarcely  attainable,  introduced  the  culture  of 
rice,  and  greatly  improved  the  breed  of  horses : 
in  fact,  every  kind  of  production  was  increased 
under  their  improving  hands;  and  the  anm  of 
their  expulsion  designates  the  epoch  of  the  de- 
cline or  agriculture.  The  Spaniards,  thus  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  of  the  Moors*  were  com- 
pelled to  till  the  land  themselves ;  but  for  suck 
pursuits  they  possessed  neither  talents,  activity, 
nor  patient  industry.  Hence  the  whole  system 
fell  mto  a  state  of  languor,  from  which  it  haa» 
owing  to  several  causes,  never  recovered."  (X«- 
bordey  vol.  iv. ) 

We  have  quoted  this  passage,  because  H  states, 
in  a  few  words,  what  has  long  been  the  popular 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  ancient  as  compared 
with  the  modem  state  of  Spain.     We  believe^ 
however,  that  it  is  wholly  erroneous.     l*he  feiw 
tilityof  the  country  has  been  greatly  exaggerated; 
and  we  much  doubt  whether  her  agriculUire  was 
ever  in  so  advanced  a  state  as  at  this  noomeot. 
A  great  portion  of  Spain  is,  owing  t?  the  heat  of 
the  climate  and  the  want  of  water,  wholly  unfit 
for  husbandry ;  and  she  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency  of  droughts,  been  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  most  destructive  famines.     Owing 
to  the  numerous  ridges  of  mountains  by  which 
she  is  intersected,  her  internal  commerce  has 
always  laboured  under  the  greatest  difficulties ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  her  artificial  com- 
munications, that  is,  her  roads,  canals,  bridges, 
&c,  were  at  any  former  period  in  a  more  im- 
proved state  than  that  in  which  we  now  find 
them.     Owing  to  vicious  institutions,  bad  go- 
vernment, and  other  causes,  S]Nun  has,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  continued  stationary,  or  made 
but  little  progress,  while  other    nations    have 
advanced  with  giant  steps  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement ;  but  there  is  no  real  foundation  for 
the  prevalent  notion  of  her  having  been  com* 
parativcly  well  cultivated,  rich,  and  industrious 
previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  or  in 
the    reigns    of    Ferdinand    and    Isabella   and 
Charles  V.     Capmany,  in  his  Questionet  Critkat 
(cap.  i.),  has  proved,  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  there  were  in  the  15tb  and  16th  centuries 
the  same  complaints  of  the  wretched  state  of 
agriculture,  of  the  idleness  of  the  Spaniards,  of 
their  contempt  for  industry  and  the  useful  urts, 
and  their  dependence  on  foreigners,  that  are  still 
made  against  them.     It  is  needless  to  say,  thai 
without  tranquillity  and  good  order  there  can  be 
nothing  like  a  flourishing  agriculture.     But  at 
the  very  time  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  most 
flourishing,  that  is,  previously  to  and  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Spanish 
historians  represent  the  country  as  a  prey  to 
rapine,  outrage,  murder,  and  every  sort  of  vio« 
ience  and  disorder.     Indeed,  so  early  as  the  13th 
century,  the  principal  cities  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile had  formed  an  association,  called  the  Sania 
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Hermtmdad  (  Holy  Brotherhood),  for  their  mu- 
tual protection  against  the  robbers  and  plun- 
derers with  which  the  country  was  infested ;  and 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  this 
institution  was  still  further  extended.  (Robert- 
ton'i  CkarUi  V.,  vol.  L  note  36.)  And  if  these 
facts  were  not  enough  to  demonstrate  the  entire 
worthlessness  of  the  statements  as  to  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  agriculture  in  Spain  preriously  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  organisation  of 
the  laws  respecting  the  mesia  (migratory  flocks) 
would  sufficiently  erince  the  tru&  of  what  his 
now  been  adTanced ;  for  had  the  country  not 
been  at  Uie  time  in  a  balf-occupied  semi-barbarous 
state,  every  one  must  see  that  the  oppressive  pri- 
vileges conferred  on  the  owners  of  the  sbeep 
never  could  have  been  carried  into  effect,  or  had 
any  practical  existence. 

Having  thus  briefly  disposed  of  the  apocryphal 
statements  as  to  the  former  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture  in  Spain,  we  have  now  to  inquire 
into  its  present  state,  and  the  circumstances  to 
which  its  long-continued  depression  are  prin- 
cipally  to  be  ascribed. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  which 
have  peculiar  facilities  for  irrigation,  affricul- 
ture  is  in  the  most  backward  state  imaginable. 
**  Great  part  of  the  land  is  not  tilled,  and  that 
which  is  tilled  is  executed  in  so  careless  and 
slovenly  a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  starved  crop 
of  com  in  spots  where  th^  might  command  the 
most  abundant  harvests.  The  com  is  usually 
choked  up  with  stones,  filth,  and  weeds  of  every 
kind.**  (Clarke't  Letters,  p.  285.)  Generally 
speaking,  tillage  farms  are  small,  and  rents  low ; 
but  owing  to  the  exorbitant  taxes,  and  other 
expienses  wholly  exclusive  of  rent,  the  farmers 
are  wretchedlv  poor,  and  when  they  retjuire 
money,  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  at  exorbitant 
interest,  bv  mortgaging  their  crop*.  The  s; stem 
of  letting  land  is  very  various,  money  rent  being 
taken  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  the  rent 
consists  of  a  stipulated  quantity  of  produce,  and 
in  others  the  iwtenfer  system  prevails.  Gene- 
rally, however,  large  estates  are  not  let  out  in 
farms,  but  are  managed  by  agents,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  business  of 
agriculture,  and  whose  great  object  is  to  squeeze 
out  of  the  land  all  that  it  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce by  the  most  compendious  processes.  Farm 
houses  are  rarely  seen,  except  along  the  E.  coast. 
The  farmers  live  in  huts  of  the  meanest  con- 
struction,  crowded  together  in  villages,  so  that 
farm  buildings,  often  so  expensive  in  other 
countries,  cost  almost  nothing.  Spring  corn  is 
generally  town  on  the  ground  before  it  nas  been 
turned  up,  and  is  still  covered  with  the  winter 
weeds;  and  is  then  ploughed  down,  or  rather 
scratched  in  with  a  misetab^e  instrument,  and 
left  to  nature.  Owin^  to  the  dryness  of  the 
clinuUe,  this  is  a  less  ruinous  system  than  might 
have  been  supposed,  for  when  the  heat  sets  in 
the  com  ripens,  while  the  weeds  perish.  Mr  hen 
ripe  the  corn  is  gathered  in  the  field,  and  after 
being  thrashed  or  trampled  out  by  mules  and 
asses,  is  left  in  heaps  on  the  ground  till  it  be 
sold.  The  com  speculators  or  Castile  preserve 
grain  in  sUot,  or  subterranean  caves,  sometimes 
for  5  or  6  years,  or  till  a  market  opens  for  it. 
Public  granaries,  or  pontoi,  are,  also,  established 
in  most  districts,  where  com  may  be  warehoused 
till  it  can  be  disposed  of.  The  implemen's  of 
husbandry  are  of  the  radest  description ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  S.  to  see  men  returning  from 
plough  seated  on  a  mule,  to  the  sides  of  which 
their  whole  apparatus  is  tied  :  the  use  of  fanners 
is  unknown,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sea- 
port towns,  to  which  they  have  been  imported 


from  England ;  com  it  winnowed  by  throwing 
it  up  in  the  air,  and  it  is  more  frequently  ground 
by  hand,  than  by  either  wind  or  water  mills. 
{Cooke' t  Sketches,  li.  40— 4S.)  Land  is  not  sup- 
posed to  yield  to  the  proprietors  more  than  1|, 
or  at  most  2  per  cent. ;  for,  when  the  tenant  has 
paid  the  direct  taxes  that  fall  upon  the  land,  little 
more  remains  than  half  the  produce,  to  pay  both 
rent  and  labour.  It  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  es- 
timate the  rent  of  land  by  the  English  acre,  ftt>m 
the  great  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of  the 
measures.  The  t^rmfinegada  is  used  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  land  on  which  tkjanega  of  wheat 
may  be  sown,  an  extent  which  varies  in  evety 
village :  this  auantity  of  land,  whatever  it  nmy 
be,  lets,  according  to  circumstances,  at  from  12s. 
to  24f.,  the  average  value  of  a  fanega  of  wheat 
being  about  3$.  6tL  Vine  and  olive-hinds  ara 
measured  by  the  aranxada,  an  equally  vagua 
standard.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers  averaga 
about  IStL  per  diem ;  or,  if  boarded  with  their 
masters,  from  6^  to  lOd.  But,  though  tiliaga 
has  been  grestly  extended  during  the  present 
century,  it  is  still  true  that  in  most  parts  of 
Spain  no  improvement  has  been  made  during 
the  last  150  years.  I'he  principal  exceptions  are 
in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Aragon.  In  the  first  hoe 
and  spade  husbandry  pretty  generally  prevails, 
and  every  inch  of  arable  ground  near  the  roads 
seems  to  be  carefully  cultivated.  The  wheat 
rais«d  in  Biscay  perhaps  exceeds  the  consump- 
tion of  the  district,  and  considerable  crops  are 
also  raised  of  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  oats.  In 
Leon,  Castile,  and  Andalusia,  agriculture,  which 
is  in  the  most  degraded  state,  is  confined  to  the 
growth  of  wheat. 

llie  most  careful  cultivation  is  found  in  tha 
huertast  or  irrigated  lands  of  Granada,  Murcia, 
and  Valencia.  These  tracts,  indeed,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  gardens  of  &Miin,  and  abound  not 
only  with  everv  variety  of  fruits,  but  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  planu,  useful  either  as  food  or 
materials  for  manufactures.  The  mild  red 
pepper  raised  in  the  hverta  of  Murcia  is  cele- 
brated all  over  Spain,  and  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  with  the  interior.  Rice  is  the 
chief  product  of  Valencia.  The  sugar-cane  of 
Granada  and  Valencia  is  as  good  as  that  of  tha 
West  Indies ;  but  it  is  cultivated  at  much  greater 
expense,  and  its  iprowth  has,  in  consequence^ 
been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Considerable 
quantities  of  corn  are  raised  in  different  parts 
along  the  S.  E.  coast  Mulberry-trees  are  care- 
fully cultivated  in  the  S.  provinces;  those  of 
Murcia  and  Valencia  are  white,  those  of  Gruiada 
black.  In  the  cultivation  of  vines  poles  are  not 
used ;  but  the  cuttings  are  planted,  and  not  being 
permitted  to  attain  any  great  height,  gradually 
form  thick  and  very  stout  stocks.  Espaliers^ 
also,  are  numerous,  especially  in  Andalusia,  and 
the  grapes  on  these  vines  attain  an  extraordinary 
size,  the  bunches  often  weighing  from  12  to  14 
lbs.  The  rich  level  lands  produce  the  largest 
quantities  of  wine,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  that 
raised  on  gravelly  soils  on  the  hidy  slopes  is  the 
best.  The  quality  of  the  wine  varies  greatly  in 
difllbrent  districts ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  tmth 
that,  except  the  wines  of  Xeres,  Rota,  Malaga, 
Al leant,  and  Benicarlo,  which  are  intended  for 
ezportation,  few  of  the  Spanish  wines  are  equal 
even  to  those  of  third-rate  quality  in  France. 
Being  very  generally  kept  in  skins,  smeared  with 
pitch,  they  acquire  an  olor  de  botch  ov  peculiar 
ta%te>  and  a  flavour  not  disliked  by  the  natives, 
but  very  disagreeable  to  foreigners. 

It  appears,  from  the  official  returns  published 
in  1803,  which,  though  not  to  be  altogether  de- 
pended upon,  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  a 
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just  notion  of  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
that,  taking  the  extent  of  Spain  at  between 
18,900  and  190C0  sq.  leagues,  the  surface  was 
distributed  nearly  as  follows :  — 

CultlTAted  Umb  and  fallow*  ...    4^llU 

Poittu -e>  and  coromods         ... 
Fore*rt  «nd  copse*     .  •  -  - 

UoantaiiMaudriTtn  ... 


-  ii,6:a 


18.H90 

It  is  certain,  from  the  increase  of  pop.,  and 
the  nearly  to>al  cessation  of  import  liion  since 
18()3,  that  the  proportion  of  cultivated  lands 
inusi  have  increased  conMderably  in  the  interval, 
though  at  this  moment  they  are  still  little  more, 
perhaps,  than  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire 
surface.  The  Pyrenees,  the  hilly  paru  of  Biscay 
and  the  Asturias,  the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia, 
the  two  Castiles,  Estremadura,  and  Leon,  are 
almost  wholly  in  pasture ;  and  in  some  parts  the 
traveller  may  journey  for  many  miles  without 
seeing  either  a  house  or  an  individual.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  half  the  pastures  really  consist  of 
heaths,  or  of  neglected  tracts  covered  with  thyme 
and  other  wild  herbs,  that  at  present  are  next  to 
worthless.  I'here  are  few  or  no  irrigated  mea- 
dows, and  hay  is  seldom  or  never  prepared  for 
fodder.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  preference 
l^'iven  to  pasturage,  and  the  privileges  that  have 
been  long  enjoyed  by  the  migratory  flocks,  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  stock  orsheep  in  Spain  at 
this  moment  (1851)  exceeds  13,000,000,  or,  at 
most,  14,000,000;  whereas,  in  England,  which 
has  not  l-4th  part  of  the  pasture  and  waste  land 
that  belongs  to  Spain,  the  stock  of  sheep  is  cer- 
tainly not  under  25,000,000,  while  that  of  horses 
and  cattle  is  proportionally  great 

llie  Spaniards  distinguish  their  sheep  into  the 
sedentary,  or  those  who  remain  in  the  same  place 
daring  the  year;  and  the  migratory,  or  those 
who  move  uora  place  to  place.  The  latter,  or 
transhumantes^  consisting  chiefly  of  the  merinos, 
or  nne-woolled  breeds,  are  depastured  during 
winter  in  the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  Castile, 
I^eon,  and  Estremadura;  and  are  driven  in 
summer  to  the  nearest  mountains.  These  mi- 
gratory flocks  are  collected  for  their  journeys  in 
large  bodies  of  10,000  and  upwards,  called  mestas, 
their  peregrinations  b<;ing  regulated  by  a  pecu- 
liar code  of  laws,  and  b^  immemorial  custom. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  migratory  system  has  ori- 
ginated in  natural  causes ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
.an  important  branch  of  the  rural  economy  of 
Spain.  In  wm  er,  when  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow,  the  plains  are  in  the  greatest 
verdure  ard  beauty;  and  in  summer,  again, 
when  the  herbage  of  the  plains  is  withered  and 
burnt  up  by  the  heat  and  drought,  the  pastures 
of  the  Sierras,  and  other  mountain  tracts,  are  in 
a  state  of  comparative  luxuriance.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  natural  than  this  shifting 
of  the  flocks ;  it  is  for  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  hills,  and  those  of  the  plains, 
and  no  doubt  has  prevailed  in  Spain  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  will  necessarily  continue 
to  prevail. 

The  laws  and  customs,  however,  under  which 
the  migrations  of  the  flocks  are  conducted  have 
been,  ^r  a  lengthened  period,  singularly  inex- 
pedient and  oppressive.  It  appears  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  depopulation 
of  large  tracts  of  country  by  a  pestilence  gave  a 
considerable  extension  to  pasturage ;  and  enabled 
.the  proprietors  of«the  migratory  flocks  to  usurp 
certain  privileges,  which  they  have  since  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining.  (Tovmsendt  ii.  61.) 
Thus,  they  are  not  only  allowed  to  drive  them 
over  village  pastures  and  commons,  but  the  pro- 


I  prieiors  of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  their 
path  are  obliged  to  leave  for  thtm  a  wide  paUv 
and,  which  is  still  worse,  no  new  iDclosurca  cao 
be  made  in  the  line  of  their  migrations,  nor  can 
anv  land  that  lias  once  been  in  pasture  be  again 
cultivated  till  it  has  been  otPered  to  the  mesta  st 
a  certain  rate!     in  consequence  of  these  per- 
vcise  arrangements,  disputes,  which  frequently 
terminate  in  bloodshed  and  murder,  axe  perpc to- 
ady taking  place  between  the  herdsmen  and 
those  through  whose  lands  the  flocks  hare  to 
pass.      On  the  whole,  however,  we  Incline  to 
think  that  the  mischiefs  said  to  be  entailed  ob 
Spain  by  th«  laws  and  custonn  in  question  have 
been  a  good  deal  exaggerated.     As  already  seen 
the  migration  of  the  flocks  it  essential  in  Spanish 
rural  economy;  and  it  does  not  appear,  -wcie 
government  to  set  resolutely  about  the  matter, 
that  any  insuperable  difllculty  would  have  to  be 
encountered  in  defining  and  fixing  the  roods  to 
be  taken  by  the  flocks,  and  in  otherwise  regu- 
lating their  migrations,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  injurious  to  third  parties. 

it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  Capmany 
ascribes  the  first  great  improv*^ment  in  the  wooJ 
of  Spain  to  the  introduction  of  a  flock  of  sbe«p 
from  England,  in  1394,  being  a  portion  of  the 
dowry  brought  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  her  husband,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  Castile.  (See  Quesiioma 
CriticaSt  9.  ;  and  Memorias  HUioricas  sobre  la 
Marina  ComerciOf  jj-c,  de  Barcelona,  iii.  S3S. ) 

The  low  state  of'^ agriculture  in  Spain  may  be 
ascribed  panly  to  physical  and  partly  to  moral 
causes.  At  the  head  of  the  former  must  be 
placed  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  aridity  of 
the  soiL  Most  part  of  the  rivers  with  which  the 
country  is  intersected  run  in  deep  beds,  and  are 
but  little  available,  except  in  a  few  favoured 
localities,  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Prob^ibty, 
however,  moral  ha«e  had  still  more  influence 
than  physical  causes  in  retarding  the  progress  of 
agriculture  in  the  Peninsula.  At  the  nc^  of 
the  former  must  be  placed  the  vaat  extent  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  cor- 
porations. Mr.  Townsend  mentions,  that  tte 
estates  of  three  great  lords  —  the  dukes  of  Ostma, 
Alba,  and  Medina  Coeli,  cover  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  immense  province  of  Andalusia,  and 
several  in  the  other  provinces  are  hardly  less  ex- 
tensive, (ii.  238.)  These  vast  possessions  have 
b  ^  uniformly  held  under  strict  entail;  and, 
spraking  generally,  are  all  managed  by  stewards, 
anxious  only  to  remit  money  to  their  maslMs, 
who  are  frequently  in  embarrassed  circumstances. 
The  younger  branches  of  the  great  families, 
though  they  inherit  all  their  pride,  inherit  little 
or  none  of  their  wealth.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  exceedingly  ill-educated;  and  when  not 
employed  in  government  service,  pass  their  days 
in  a  state  of  slothful  dependence.  It  is  singular, 
notwithstanding  their  immense  possessions,  that 
the  Spanish  grandees  have  little  or  no  taste  for  a 
country  life,  or  (or  the  improvement  of  their 
estates ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  from  the  one  end  ot 
the  Peninsula  to  the  other,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fine  country  seat.  The  great  estates 
belonging  to  the  corporations,  or  towns,  are  held 
in  common ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  in  pasture.  Luckily,  howevtr, 
the  largt;  estates  that  belonged  to  the  church 
have  bten  confiscated  during  the  late  revolu- 
tions; and  their  sale  and  division  has  materially 
increased  the  number  of  smaller  proprietors, 
and  given  a  stimulus  to  improvement ;  and  a 
stop  has  also  been  put  to  the  practice  of  en> 
ttiling.  The  interruption  ^iven  to  labour,  by 
the  immense  number  of  religious  festivals  auj 
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tHinU*  dayt,  hat,  also,  been  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous to  agriculture  and  all  sorts  of  industry. 

The  Spanish  character  is  also  unsuitable  to 
success  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Dur- 
ing the  prolonged  struggle  with  the  Moors,  a 
taste  for  daring  adventures,  and  for  an  irregular 
predatory  mode  of  life,  was  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  nation ;  and  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  America,  which  occurred  nearly  at 
the  same  time  that  the  power  of  the  Moors  was 
annihilate<i  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  afforded 
a  new  and  boundless  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
peculiar  taste  and  talents  formed  in  the  Moorish 
wars.  In  addition  to  the  means  thus  afforded  of 
arriving  at  wealth  and  distinction  by  a  more  com- 
pendious  and  less  laborious,  though  more  haiard- 
ous,  route  than  that  of  sober  industry,  these 
honorary  distinctions,  of  which  the  Spaniards 
•re  extremely  fond,  were  conferred  only  on  those 
who  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  who 
could  show  that  their  ancestors  had  not  degraded 
themselves  by  engaging  in  the  debasing  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  1 
And  while  the  higher  and  more  aspiring  classes 
were  thus  led  to  regard  the  useful  arts  with  con- 
tempt and  disdain,  the  multiplication  of  convents 
and  such  like  establishments  afforded  the  means 
of  keeping  a  vast  number  of  individuals  in  pam- 
pered  idleness.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder 
at  the  repeated  complaints  that  have  been  made 
by  native  and  foreign  writers  of  the  pride  and 
laziness  of  the  Spaniards.  (  See  Capmany^  Quet- 
Hones  Criticas,  pp.  46 — 49.,  ^c.)  What  else 
could  be  expected  in  a  country  where  agricul- 
ture and  the  useful  arts  have,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  ^en  looked  upon  as  mean  and  sordid, 
and  below  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  ?  The 
heat  of  the  climate  was  enough,  of  itself,  to 
enervate  the  inhab.,  and  to  render  them  indo- 
lent; and  when  we  add  to  this  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  causes  now  shortly  glanced  at, 
with  the  want  of  leases  and  roads,  and  the  op- 
pressiveness of  uxation,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
backwanl  state  of  agriculture  and  of  the  other 
useful  arts  ? 

.There  are  several  societies  in  Spain,  assuming 
the  title  of  "  I'riends  of  the  Country,*  for  the 
encoura^emcDt  of  a^triculiure  an  1  the  arts ; 
most  of  them  were  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.,  and  were  %iarmly  patronised  by 
Campomanes,  the  most  enlightened  minister  of 
whom  Spain  has  to  boast,  and  by  Count  Florida- 
Blanca.  Hitherto,  however,  they  seem  to  have 
rendered  but  little  service,  if  we  except  that  of 
Madrid,  to  whose  exertions  the  famous  Memoir 
of  Jovellamos  {Informe  de  la  ley  *Agraria)  is 
principally  to  be  ascribed.  The  reader  will  find 
this  memoir  in  an  English  dress  in  the  4th 
volume  of  the  translaiion  of  the  ItirtSraire  of 
Laborde.    • 

Manyjuchtres.  —  It  might  have  been  expected, 
from  the  abundance  of  wool  and  silk  in  Spain, 
rnd  her  extensive  colonies  in  America,  that 
hec  manufactures  would  be  in  a  comparatively 
flourishing  state.  This,  however,  is  not,  nor  has 
it  ever  been,  the  case.  Capmany,  and  other  able 
writers,  have  sho^n  that  the  statements  as  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  manufactures  in  Spain,  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  have  no  better 
foundation  than  those  respecting  the  flourishing 
sute  of  agriculture,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
p-ip.  at  the  same  period.  Some  of  the  circum- 
stances that  have  contributed  to  dt-press  agri- 
culture have  also  contributed  to  depress  manu- 
factures ;  but  the^  have,  also,  been  affected  bv 
others  of  a  peculiar  description,  among  which 
may  be  specified  the  oppressive  influence  of  the 
alcabala,  and  Other  taxes  (see  post)^  corporation 


privileges,  monopolies  on  the  pari  of  gOTern- 
ment,  and  the  want  of  competition  and  emula* 
tion  through  the  exclusion  (in  as  far  as  practica- 
ble) of  foreign  manufacture  goods.  Caulonia, 
Biscay,  ana  Valencia  are  the  most  industrious 
provinces,  and  in  them  manufactures  are  most 
advanced.  Those  of  silk  and  cotton,  especially 
the  first,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  other  towns;  but 
though  the  fabrics  be  excellent,  the  colours  are 
wretched.  The  blonde  mantillas  of  Almagro, 
in  La  Mancha,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
Spanish  manufactured  articles.  Broad  cloth 
is  made  at  Alcoy,  in  Valencia;  and  coarse 
cloths  {pano  pardo)  are  extensively  manufac- 
tured in  Catalonia,  and  in  various  districts 
throughout  the  country.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  sill^  all  the  woven  fabrics  produced  in  Spain, 
whether  woollens,  cottons,  or  linens,  are  at  ouce 
badly  finished  and  enormously  dear:  even  the 
coarse,  hard-spun  mantas,  that  serve  the  mule- 
teers for  cloaks  and  blankets,  fetch  prices  that 
would  astonish  the  peasantry  of  England  and 
France.  In  the  N.  provs.  tanning  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  manufacture,  miuishingthe 
principal  supply  of  leather  for  the  interior :  the 
business  was  introduced  by  and  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  refugee  Basques  from  the  French  side 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  few  tan-works  of  Anda- 
lusia are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  and  hats  has  been 
established  with  some  success;  and  there  are 
numerous  potteries,  though  the  products  be  prin- 
cipally of  coarse  quality.  In  Valencia  and 
Catalonia,  however,  finer  articles  are  made ;  but 
even  there  the  art  is  only  in  its  infancy.  There 
is  a  royal  porcelain  manufactory  at  Madrid,  on 
the  plan  or  that  of  Sevres,  occasioning,  like  iu 
prototype,  a  cons* ant  loss.  Soap  is  made  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  scale  in  various  parts  of 
Spain,  that  of  the  best  quality  being  exported. 
In  Biscay,  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
iron  has  been  lor  many  years  conducted  with 
considerable  activity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
depression  occasioned  b^  the  late  civil  war,  of 
which  Biscay  was  the  principal  seat,  has  already 
been  removed.  It  is  impossible,  howtvcr,  that 
the  iron  trade  of  Biscay,  how  abundant  soever 
the  ore,  can  rise  to  any  great  importance ;  since 
wood  fuel  is  scarce,  and  coal,  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  roads  extremely  bad, 
is  little  used;  while  English  coal,  which  might 
be  procured  at  about  I -3rd  the  price,  is  strictly 
prohibited.  Still,  however,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  in  almost  every  village  of  the  prov.,  the 
ironware  manufacture  is  carried  on.  Horse- 
shoes and  nails,  coarse  locks,  guns,  and  bed- 
steads, are  the  leading  articles  with  which  the 
Biscay  manufacturers  supply  the  interior :  large 
copper  utensils  are  also  inade  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  this  part  of  Spain.  Muskets,  pistols, 
and  sabres  are  manufactured  by  the  government 
In  Valencia;  and  several  minor  establishments 
exist  at  Saragossa,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cadiz* 
and  Seville.  Sword- blades  of  the  finest  temper 
and  quality  con  inue  to  be  produced  in  the 
Fabrica  da*  Armas^  near  Toledo ;  but  the  quan- 
tities are  compara  ively  inconsiderable.  The 
manufactures  of  saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  brass 
cannon,  tobacco,  porcelain,  tapistry,  and  mir- 
rors, are  conducted  exclusively  by  government ; 
the  supoly  is  very  limited,  the  prices  of  the  arti- 
cles produced  extravagantly  hign,  and,  excepting 
tobacco,  they  are  all  productive  of  loss.  In  some 
parts,  mats,  shoes,  and  other  articles,  are  exten- 
sively made  of  the  esparto  nish. 

Commerce,  —  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of 
Spain  that  every  part  of  her  political  system  has 
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been  alike  vicious  and  objectionable.     Had  her 
commercial  policy  been  liberal,  it  would,  in  some 
degree,  have  compensated  for  the  defects  in  the 
distribution  of  property  and  political  power,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  given  a  powernil  stimulus 
to  industry.     But,  unluckily,  it  has  been  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  her  other  institutions,  and  was, 
in  all  respects,  worthy  of  the  favourite  seat  and 
stronghold  of  the  Inquisition.     From  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  down  almost  to  the 
present  time,  the  policy,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  of 
the  Spanish  government  has  been  wholly  anti- 
commercial.     Their  grand  object  has  been  to 
exclude  foreign  manufactures  from  the  Penin- 
sula, and  to  preserve  a  monopoly  of  its  markets, 
as  well  as  oi  those  in  the  colonies,  to  the  home 
manufacturers.  The  resder,  however,  can  hardly 
require  to  be  told,  that  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  this  result  have  been  signally  unsuccess- 
ful.    The  oppressive  taxes  imposed  on  the  ma- 
nufacturers, the  multiplication  of  fasts  and  holy- 
days,  the  government  monopolies,  the  badness 
of  the  rosds  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion, made  it  impossible  for  the  Spanish  manu- 
facturers,   even    if  they  had    evinced   greater 
enterprise  and  industry  than  they  have   done, 
to  produce  manufactured  articles  as  cheap    as 
the  English,  the  French,  and  others  less  un- 
favourably situated.    Under  such  circumstances, 
the  prohibition  of  certain  descriptions  of  com- 
modities,  and   the  oppressive   duties   laid  on 
others,  had   no  effect  except  to  suppress  the 
legitimate  commerce  of  the  country,  and   to 
throw    it   wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  into    the 
hands  of  smugglers.     Any  one  who  takes  up  a 
map  of  Spain  must  be  satisfied  at  a  glance  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  even  for  an  army  of 
customs*  officers,  to  prevent  her  being  deluged 
with  smuggled  products,  provided  they    were 
materially  cheaper  tlian  her  native  products; 
for,  besides  her  extensive  sea  frontier,  they  may 
be  introduced  by  way  of  France  and  Bortu^al, 
and  also  through  the  Basque  Provinces,  which 
have  distinct  laws,  and  enjoy  an  esemption  from 
the  commercial  code  inflicted  on  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.     We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
that  every  eflTort  to  prevent  the  clandestine  in- 
troduction of  foreign  productions  should  have 
oompleiely  f  tiled.     The  severities  occasionally 
inflicted  on  the  smugj^lers,  instead  of  abating, 
seem  really  to  have  increased,  the  evil.     The 
contraband  trade  has  long  been  a  favourite  oc- 
cupation, and  has  been  eagerly  followed  by  the 
adventurous,  the  necessitous,  and  the  desperate. 
It  is  believed  that  for  nearly  three  centuries 
from  100,000  to  150,000  individuals  have  been 
pretty  constantly  engaged  in  this  occupation; 
that  is,  they  have  been  engaged  in  trampling  on 
the  laws,  obstructing  their  officers,  and  commit- 
ting acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.   When  Mr. 
Townsend  travelled  in  Spain,  the  country  was  a 
prey  to  the  disorders  occasioned  by  this  wretched 
system.     But  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  ex- 
perience of  two  centuries,  ana  the  writing^  of 
many  able  men,  had  conclusively  demonstrated 
its  destructive  influence.     The  government  and 
the  people,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  clergy,  were  so  ignorant  and  in- 
fatuated as  to  shut  their  eyes  to  its  effects,  and 
to  resist  every  attempt  to  modify  it,  or  to  render 
it  less  hostile  to  the  public  interests. 

And,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  all  the 
vicissitudes  Spain  has  undergone  in  the  interval, 
her  old  anti-commercial  policy  continued  to 
maintain  Its  ascendancy  down  to  1849.  But  the 
leading  Spanish  sUtesmen  having  been,  at  length, 
satisfied  of  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  old 


system,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made,  in  the  year 
now  mentioned,  to  introduce  a  more  ratioml 
tariff;  and  notwithstanding  the  selfish  and  short- 
sighted opposition  of  the  Catalans  and  oibers* 
the  new  tariff  was  happily  passed  into  a  law.  It 
is  true  that  it  leaves  much  to  be  dewred ;  but  H 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  improvement  on  Ui« 
system  by  which  it  was  precedcKl ;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  being  the  first  step  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  and  more  liberal  and  ratioiial 
policy.  In  a  few  cases  the  duties  on  imponm- 
tion  have  been  increased,  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  they  have  been  reduced,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  articles  tliat  were 
formerly  prohibited  are  now  admitted  on  tiie 
payment  of  duties.  The  foUowing  are  the  baiet 
of  the  new  tariff,  viz. :  — 

**  Mnchf net  aud  instrument*  oecesiary  fbr  africohanl, 
roanufkcturinf  ,  and  mining  operatloos,  to  pay  a  duty  ai 
from  1  to  14  per  cent,  ad  vaiorem, 

**  Raw  material  not  abundantly  produced  by  SpidD,aod 
used  in  the  operations  of  the  national  indusOy,  whatever 
t>e  the  form  or  the  Increase  of  value  that  it  nay  acquire, 
to  pay  ftrom  I  to  14  per  cent. 

**  flaw  material  similar  to  that  abundantly  producad  W 
Spain,  productive  agents  in  the  same  case,  soch  as  cmu 
and  coke,  and  articles  of  mwchandise  of  foreign  maaa- 
factnre  which  mav  compete  with  those  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality  manuiactured  in  Spain,  to  p^  fi-om  SS  to  M 
per  cent." 

N.  B. — Cottons  and  silks  come  under  this  dass.  The 
duties  on  the  former  are  generally  about  S5  per  cenL  ai 
vtUorem, 

V  Foreign  produce  and  msnufttctures  required  lor  eoa* 
sumption,  and  not  supplied  Xxy  the  luitional  indus^,  to 
pay  a  maximum  of  16  per  cent.,  and  at  the  utmost  20  per 
cent,  in  every  exceptional  case. 

**  The  duties  hitherto  levied  on  the  colonial  produoe  of 
foreign  countries  to  tm  suitably  increased. 

**  A  discriminating  duty  of  20  per  cent,  to  he  diarged 
on  articles  imported  in  foreign  lioUonu  (  ano  on  tttose 
articles  which  contribute  most  to  the  support  of  the  na- 
tional navigation  the  discriminating  duty  may  be  raised 
to  SO  per  cent.** 

The  prohibited  imports  are  arms,  pr«|}ectlles,  and  nra- 
nitions  of  war.  including  all  kinds  cm  gunpowder,  quick* 
silver,  charts  published  by  the  Admiralty,  and  reprinted 
abroad ;  maps  and  plans  by  Spaniards,  during  copriight ; 
clnnatMr ;  vessels  constructed  of  wood  of  leas  bordea 
than  800  tons,  of  iO  quintals  each ;  grain,  floor,  blscoic, 
bread,  and  macAronl,  Ac,  for  soup,  not  admitted  far  the 
corn  law  ;  l>ooks  aud  prints  in  Spanish,  t»y  Spanlsn  au- 
thors, if  not  imported  by  those  Indiriduals  during  copy- 
right ;  missals,  breviaries,  and  other  twoks  of  llturgr  (tHc* 
tionaries,  vocatMilaries,  insignias,  devices,  and  mUitaiy 
ornaments  are  not  included  in  this  'prohibitioQ) ;  ptew 
tures,  ftc,  oflRMisive  to  morality,  or  ridiculing  the  C^ 
tholic  religion ;  common  salt,  tobacco,  shoes,  aind  ready- 
made  clothing,  except  for  the  private  use  of  travdleni 
chemical  preparations  forbidden  by  the  sanitary  law*. 
Moderate  ezpoft  duties  to  be  feried  on  anthnony  or 

Klena,  not  argentiferous :  l>ladi  copper,  roughly  melted ; 
harse  containing  less  than  an  ounce  of  silver  per  qaia* 
tal ;  pig  lead,  raw  silk. 

Prohibited  export*.  .-Cork  In  the  bark  of  the  ptoiincs 
of  Oerona ;  litharge  containing  an  ounce  and  upwards  of 
silver  per  quintal ;  argentiferous  galena ;  lead  r^rmaHihig 
24  drachms  and  upwards  of  silver  per  quints ;  cottxia, 
hempen,  and  woollen  rag*,  and  worn-ootartidsseC chose 
materials. 

Tlie  high  discriminating  duty  on  goods  imported 
in  forei^  bottoms  is  the  most  ofajectionabla 
feature  in  this  tariff;  though  we  can  haidly  be 
surprised  at  the  Spaniards  continuing  to  act  on  a 
principle  that  was  acted  upon  down  aloDoat  taU 
yesterday  by  the  £nglish  and  the  Americans^ 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  far  more  in- 
jurious to  themselves  than  to  any  one  else ;  and 
that  iu  efllect  will  be  to  lessen  and  embarrass 
their  trade  without  really  providing  employment 
for  Spanish  merchantmen. 

To  the  other  facilities  for  smuggling  in  Spaia 
must  be  added  the  venality  and  corruption  or  tba 
ctistoms*  officers.  Notwithstanding  hia  «|Mino- 
/irm,  Mr.  Ford  bears  testimeny  to  its  untvers  «lity. 
He  says,  «  Every  lock  in  Spain  U  to  be  picked 
with  a  silver  key,  and  every  difllculty  smootlMd 


bj  a  proptrljr  *d[ninliUr«l  bribe.  Tbt  cuhocdi 
rmpteadoi  have  bMn  dellned  to  be  gem  lemtB, 
who,  under  (he  prateDce  of  mrching  ponnuit- 
taui,  Ulu  moatj  on  iha  hiabwajr  vJLhoi  - 
tuning  the  di.gnci  at  tMCginn  or  ih«  di 
or  robblniK;  ■nd  pncticill;  ihtj  wonj  h 

• " —  —■■1  won't  pay  them,  u  much  u  ihey 

e  wbo  wIlL"     But  In  truth   tbb 


Vf nililf  1>  no 
but  petTidM 
hlfihest  lo  the 


Wei 


II  eluio,  from  tlw 


a  thfnk  that.  iDowi 


,    lUowinj  for  tmua- 
g]iiig,  the  ImportindeipaTttndeor Spain  might 

ill  the  tiTjff,  Bl  about  4/XX),0(M.  •teilm|{.  or 
perhapi,  a  lillle  mDre.      And,  contideiing  thi 

country, 'and  the  infinite  winy  of  deilrabN 
product!  ibe  could  lupplv  (o  other*,  we  have  ni 
doubt,  that,  under  a  real];  Tree  commercial  avs. 
tern,  her  tommerce  would  ipeedilj  be  doubled, 
and  that,  at  no  very  distini  peiioa,  it  would  be 
increased  in-a  much  greater  proportion. 
_  Tbe  ereat  article)  of  ciporl  from  ^ain  con- 

lariout  kindi,  lead,  quickiilier,  btandy,  corli 
wood.  Hit,  raw  litk,  wheat,  Sec.  are  tbe  moi 
Imporiint,  and  are  almoii  all  tuaceptlble  of  a 
Indefinite  tncreaie. 

The  freu  artLdn  ol  Import  An  mlonlll  prodDrtt.  Dl 
Uuoed  iiriaclpillj  from  Cuba.  Porta  Klco.  Ac.  ;  coltoi 


I  uid  Viluei  or  tbaprhidpa] 
cxponad  from  Spain  In  Iai9. 


lIsToSliS 


-I 
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ih  nMggmtmi  1  asa  Ilia.  Id  liiith. 


,..„.™.™,  „.„..Sx».  „b,- 

Wad  UKd  la  lie  a  Iwlliia  article  of  I^^^mTdio  thb 
suntrr  Iron  Spain ;  but  noo,  thoufh  our  bnponi  of 
root  ha™  thUt  ineru>MLtlie)r  ira  prindpallf  inmilM 
T  the  oolaDlu  In  Awlra&a.  aad  In  Onaunr.  IiLla, 
•dla,  Ac.  Tbe  suaalUtM  bnaelii  frm  Spain  havZ 
iideed.  I>»bh  ^alta  laeoBiidn^be  i  »  nach  »,  (hat 
1*  b!l  ">PPll»l »  with  outj  inMI  IbL,  ow 

}SJ«,Mn£,1  Wine.  quIckdlnr.aqdnlifaiJmupr^ 


ipotil  to  Portupil.  Olbiillar,   and   lUU^tod  ihajr 

iporti  to  Spain  m  La*9,  Mounitd  w^sjk'.  imJ 
nlrdput  or  vtiat  tbtj  would  bell  Spain  adopted  a  mllf 

ir  cariHasu,  the  prlndial  oarrlan  i>f  mrrchandlia  are 

loilDTlal  populUlon,  and,  on  thg  •holo.harE  t  good  iha. 
•Oer  ror  hooMtjUi  thflr  rniploTeri.  thoiufe  IIifj  are 

wifMU  hiira  beaiin  to  bo  lotrodiKsd  on  ail'ibT^S 
Ilcable  roadt,  and  thonid  the  Lailer  be  Impror^,  the 
h...!..^.  ^.1 1 III  -Tiporilonallf  tan  off. 

'r^-' ^-' 

IVon  place  to  place,  aDd  a  dinbreat  rate  of  ndiaon 
aDtntlT  eiluibMKeen  lo<nu  onir  a  Taw  Itaauei  dliu 
IB  ardtnaiT  traiuacU ■■ 


iSSfSte.'S 


_     their  operatlonii  but  ttaen  li,  nat- 

andlng.  caoUdttaUidiacultf  lanmlulntiiHinH 
ilace  to  place,  and  a  dlflbml  rate  of  ncbaiin  tti 

aatntlT  eiluibMKeen  lo<nu  onir  a  Taw  ItaaiHi  dlitant. 

IB  ardliiaiT  tnnuaMooi  Ibtra  an  noiubtUluIai  ftir  eaih, 

KMd  r     *'ihil'  '™^'",  '^^Ij^S!.'''** "  "P""- 

^toxHHiii  an^x  In  rM^('  *  erftoiL  ofwtleh  iSnM 

"  ^'"h  euniDCr.    Tbi  'noneT  m  cln^lon  eon^^ 

■Bit.  In  conHoiuo'eo  of  Ibe  preinlum*  they  bear  In 


re  eiiual  to  at  ED|ll>h 


egnal  lo  Sl-S  Bng.  jwdi,  and  a  Spanlih  Irgma  ccniUlnt 

and  raeaiuroi  gtnerillj,  ther  laiy  gicallj  Id  dUfcrDnt 
KiiadiiniJ  anaUBI  —  Spain  ll  IlnguUrlT  danltula  of 

'J"tl  '''«'^"*r>  (ronmoi  rfa^rj).  Ihc  onlf  roadi  worthy 
pla.Mii™;  or  ihim  a>,  ror  hi.taDM,  lh'M»'"ti«w«B 
Ihf  capital  and  Pampdiina,  Sancowa.  Badajni.  Seiillr- 
U.  an,  grnerallr  aprakln;.  kept  Id  *Dod  '• 
tlie  neat  road  fron  Fampelima.  br  Vliiorli 


pair)  and  tlie  neat  road  fron  Fampelima.  br  Vliiorla, 
BnrpH,  and  vaiado»d.^wJlailrl*  li_^tu«l  1^  iw" 
"Snillld.    ThT      '  -"■'  - 

to  (ha  New  World,    iTln  good  ■ 


of  Bniland.    The  area!  ra 
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SPAIN. 


on  it  since  18S1.  The  roeds  of  Bi«cir  and  Navnrre, 
alio  (owing  to  their  being  placed  under  a  prorinclal 
gorernroent),  are  more  numerous,  better  constructed, 
and  more  carefully  managed,  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  great  complaint  with  respect  to  these 
roads,  whether  originally  made  with  road-metal,  or 
formed  partly  by  tracks  of  caru,  and  afterwards  Im- 
prored,  u,  that  they  are  seldom  prorided  with  bridges 
over  the  numerous  torrents  penrading  the  country,  and 
scarcely  ever  kept  in  proper  repair.  The  mountiUn- 
roads  are  mere  paths  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  mules 
during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  revenue  applicable 
to  the  construction  and  repair  of  ronds  is  derived  partly 
from  local  taxes,  levied  by  postage->dues,  and  duties  on 
articles  of  consumption  ;  and  partly,  also,  on  tolls  levied 
at  intervals  or  10  or  IS  English  miles.  The  tolls  appear 
to  he  light ;  but  the  government  is  said  to  dvrive  from 
them  a  greater  revenue  than  it  expends  on  the  roads. 
The  eamMoi  rtaU$  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
board  under  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Finance,  and 
the  government  funds  are  available  only  for  these  roads, 
the  rest  being  left  either  to  the  chance  sums  levied  on 
travellers,  or  to  tiie  wheels  of  carts  and  the  feet  of  mules  I 
"With  respect  to  the  sums  of  money  employed  iu  re|iair> 
lug  roads  in  Spain,  it  may  suffice  to  state,  that  although 
that  country  be  more  than  three  times  the  siae  of  Eng- 
land, and  naturally  more  dilBcult,  the  outlay  on  roads  In 
it  is  hardly  one  twentieth  part  the  sura  expended  on 
those  in  England.  The  diligences  on  the  principal  roads 
are  decidedly  t)etter  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
travel  at  the  rnte  of  6  or  7  m.  an  hour. 

Travelling  in  Spam  is  gener4lly  regarded  by  most 
foreigners  as  extreroelv  dangerous,  as  well  as  slow  and 
latMilous.  And  though  the  risk  of  attack  from  Innditti 
and  robl)ers  has  been  much  exnggerated,  it  has  been, 
and  in  some  districts  still  is,  far  from  inconsiderable. 
We  borrow  from  Mr.  Ford  the  following  statements :  — 
^  The  Ladronet  en  grandeAre  an  organised  gang  of  well- 
mounted,  well-armra  men,  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  ntun- 
ber,  and  commanded  by  a  chief;  and  as  they  seldom  at- 
tack travellers  except  at  a  great  advantage,  it  is  better, 
to  lose  one's  dollars  than  one's  life,  and  to  submit  with 
a  good  grace  to  the  polite  request  of  putting  your  face, 
mouth  downwards,  into  the  mud,— the  BoJaub^fOt  vhicli 
will  take  no  denial ;  not,  however,  that  we  ever  heard  of 
its  being  strictly  enforced  as  regards  any  of  our  country- 
men. The  next  class  are  the  Raieros,  the  rats.  These 
are  not  organised  permanent  bodies,  but  skulking,  iU- 
cunditioneff  footpads,  who  lurk  about  susplciuus  venUts^ 
on  the  look-out  lor  an  accidental  aflkir.  They  seldom 
attack  armed  and  prepared  persons.  A  lower  ruffian 
still  is  the  BaieriilOt  or  small  rat,  who  is  a  soiiUrr  per- 
former, confining  his  attacks  to  the  utterly  defenceless. 

"  The  regular  and  only  really  formldabie  robbers  have 
almost  disappeared,  in  consequence  of  the  institution  of 
a  tiody  of  picked  and  well-armed  men,  who  are  stationed 
in  the  principal  routes  as  escorts  and  patrols.  They  are 
called  guardias  civiles^  to  distinguish  them  from  tniMary 
gtiards.  The  system  is  borrowed  ftom  the  gendarmerie 
of  France,  whence  the  troopers  are  called  by  the  people 
h'Jos  de  Lw't-FetiDft  sons  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  PoW- 
zones,  a  new  word  coined  out  of  the  French  poiitsont^ 
or  rascals.  Diligences,  in  periods  and  localities  of  danger, 
are  usually  provided  with  armed  guards  of  their  own ; 
and  there  is  sJso  a  body  of  armed  men  on  foot,  called 
Miguelites,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  peace,  and  by 
whom  convoys  of  value  and  travellers  of  rank  are  es- 
corted. There  are  few  places  in  which  an  extempore 
protection  may  not  be  hired  of  Escopeferos,  or  men 
armed  with  a  gun,  which  in  truth  is  the  definition  of 
half  the  Iberian  family,  when  ouUtde  a  town's  wall. 
Except  when  ladies  are  in  the  case,  and  the  localities 
are  notoriously  infested  for  the  moment,  all  these  pre- 
cautions are  needless.  A  riding  party  of  armed  Eng- 
lishmen may  dismiss  the  bugbear  altogether,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Straiu  of  Gibraltar.*' 

C«tia/s.— No  country  in  Europe  is  worse  provided  with 
canals  than  Spain,  though,  looking  at  the  map  merely, 
one  would  suppose  that  in  none  were  there  greater  fa- 
cilities for  their  construction.  But  the  imbecility  of  the 
government,  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  porousness 
of  the  soil,  and  Uie  heat  of  the  climate,  oppose  very 
serious  obstacles  to  their  formation.  Still,  however, 
some  advances  have  been  made,  and  the  government  of 
Isabella  II.  may,  In  this  respect,  be  advantageotuly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Charles  II.  During  the  reign  of  the 
latter,  a  company  of  Dutch  contractors  oflbred  to  render 
the  Mancanares  navigable  firom  Madrid  to  where  it  Dalls 
Into  the  Tagus,  and  the  latter  from  that  point  to  Lisbon, 
provided  they  were  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  on  the  goods  conveyed  bv  this  channel. 
The  councA  of  Castile  took  the  proposal  Into  their  s«i- 
ous  ctnislderation,  and,  after  maturely  weighing  it.  de- 
cided, **  That  if  it  bad  pleased  God  that  these  two  rivers 
should  have  been  navigable,  he  would  not  have  wanted 
human  assistance  to  have  made  them  such  ;  but,  as  he 
bad  not  done  it,  it  Is  plain  he  did  not  ihink  it  proper 


that  it  should  be  done.    To  attvm^  it, 

be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence,  and  to 

the  imperfections  which  he  defignedly  left  In  bia  worka ! " 

{Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain,  p.  SS4.) 

But  such  undertakings  are  no  loiter  looked  opoo  as 
sinful,  and  several  have  been  projlected,  and  a  few  oo»- 
pleted,  since  the  accession  of  toe  Bourboo  dyoas^  to  the 
throne  of  Spain. 

The  canal  of  the  Ebro,  fhnn  Tudela  Co  Santiago,  41  a. 
beloH  Saragossa,  was  chiefly  executed  In  the  rHna  of 
Charles  111.  and  IV.,  under  the  adminiatratfon  of  Cooal 
Florida-Blanca ;  and  though  of  inaulBcienc  depth  fcr 
navigation  on  any  large  scale,  it  is  made  available  diuiag 
nearly  its  whole  extent  for  barges  of  small  drsu^iC.  br^ 
sides  being  extremdy  useful  (or  the  irrigatioo  of  ums  sds- 
rotinding  country. 

The  most  important  project  of  this  kind  at  preacnt  oa 
foot  is  the  canal  of  Castile,  intended  to  open  a  oosa- 
munlration  between  the  va^t  and  fertile  platna  of  Old 
Castile  and  Leon,  and  the  N.  Sea,  and  to  aflord  aa  ootki 
for  their  surplus  produce.  It  has  been  constructed  froa 
Segovia  on  the  S.,  past  Valladolid  and  PakaMrIa  to  Ago- 
lar  df  1  Campo :  a  branch  runs  westward  to  the  Rio  beeo, 
and  another  is  in  course  of  construction  to  Burgos.  TW 
inefficiency  of  the  engineering  procesaea,  the  diflkidty  of 
procurinff  good  labourers,  and  the  nature  of  the  aoil,  have 
presented  serious  ob»tacles  to  the  imdertaking,  whV^  has 
now  been  in  progress,  with  certain  intemiaaioQa,  som* 
17.^3,  and  has  not  yet  been  completed  I  A  large  portka 
is  now,  however,  available  for  navigation  i  and  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  firom  its  completioa  are  to 
great,  that  it  may  be  expected  that  a  Tigorous  eflovt  wfll 
speedily  be  made  to  have  it  terminated.  The  navintMo 
of  the  Tagus  has.  also,  engaged  the  attention  of  diJImat 
Spanish  sovereigns ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  16th  centary 
the  river  is  said  to  have  been  made  navigable  for  btrgm 
from  Toledo  to  its  mouth  ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  sabaeqiiently 
rendered  useless  through  neglect,  and  it  la  ooiy  withli 
the  last  few  years  that  a  company  has  undertaken  ca 
make  it  navigable  fh>m  Arai^ues  (S3  m.  above  Toledo) 
down  to  Lisbon.  The  long-pending  quesUoc  respecfing 
the  rifrht  of  the  Spaniards  to  navigate  the  lower  partoi 
the  river  has  been  settled,  and  there  is  now  no  rr«MM 
why  tmall  steamers  should  not  ascend  as  high  as  Ttriede 
into  the  richest  part  of  New  Castile,  thus  establishhw  a 
valuable  trading  connexion  between  the  Inhaba.  of  Sm 
interior  and  of  the  greatest  emporium  on  th«  coast  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  Guadalquivir  was  once  navigable  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  up  to  C^ordova,  but  Seville  is  the  highest  poiat 
reached  at  present.  Nanj  projects  have  been  set  on  fbet 
for  improving  the  river  Sr  deepening  the  channel ;  bet 
the  great  and  sudden  floods  to  which  it  Is  sut^iect  oiMt 
operate  as  a  bar  to  its  successful  navigation ;  nor,  even 
if  the  part  above  Seville  were  conslderatdy  Improved,  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  the  bars  and  sand-banas  of  the 
marshy  district  known  as  the  Manama  could  be  so  br 
removed  as  to  make  the  river  accessible  by  soa  bonn 
vessels  even  as  far  as  Seville. 

Population. — We  have  already  noticed  the  exaggerated 
ar.d  unfounded  statements,  with  respect  to  the  former 
flourishing  stale  of  agriculture,  manufictores.  and  com- 
merce of  Spain.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  populatioa 
of  a  country  is  mostly  dependent  on  its  agriculture  ant 
manufactures,  it  follows  that  the  same  farta  and  reasao- 
iufis  which  show  that  their  extent  and  prosperity  in  the 
14th  and  Iftth  centuries  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
go  far.  also,  to  show  that  this  must  have  been  Uie  owe 
with  regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  comparatieely  da»t 
population  of  Spain  at  the  sera  alluded  to.  Down  to  the 
1 5th  century,  or  to  the  junction  of  the  crowns  of  Tasti'e 
and  Aragon  bv  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  laebelia, 
Spain  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states, iMtweco  whkh 
tlie  most  violent  animosities  subsisted,  and  most  parts  of 
the  Peninsula  were  a  prey  to  violence  and  every  species 
of  disorder.  It  would  be  contradictory  and  abanrd  to 
suppose  that  a  country  placed  under  such  circusnsti 
could  be  deiuely  peopled.    And  Capmany  has 

siveir  shown  that  there  are  really  no  grounda  w 

for  thinking  th«t  Spain  had  been  at  any  time  more  popu- 
lous than  at  the  period  (1807)  when  his  acuta  and  laaracd 
work,  the  Questumes  Criticas,  was  pubUahed. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  populatum  of  Spain  dedioed 
considerably  during  the  disastrous  reigns  of  Philip  111.. 
Phihp  IV.,  and  Charles  II.  This  dc<3taie  has  been  as- 
cribed, in  great  part  at  least,  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  But,  though  It  be  im- 
possible too  strongly  to  condemn  thia  measure,  and  that 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Ferd^ 
nand  and  Isabella,  and  the  detestable  fiuudcism  In  whkii 
these  acts  originated,  we  are.  notwithstanding.  Inclined 
to  think  that  their  Influence  bas  been  a  good  deal  over- 
rated.  The  numbers  expelled  were  magnified  fhr  bcytmA 
the  truth ;  and  It  Is  farther  obviooa  tnat  the  vacaan, 
such  as  it  was.  created  by  their  expulsion,  would,  la 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  ailbrded  a  new  field  for 
the  emplogrment  of  those  who  cooUnued  in  tho  cooatiy* 
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anj  have  acted.  In  f^tct,  as  a  itiinulat  to  popuLutou 
Neither  are  we  Inclined  to  Ujr  anr  f  treu  on  tne  tU<e 
menti  of  thoee  who  contend  thai  ^^n  was  depopuUtea 
bj  the  emigrations  to  America,  lliese  were  fax  too  in- 
considerable to  have  any  such  result.  No  one  pretends 
that  the  emigrations  to  America  depopulate  England ; 
and  yet  they  are  fiur  more  extensive  than  those  ft'om 
Spain.  Indeed,  Ulloa,  Ustarls,  and  Campomanes  have 
concliislrely  shown  that  the  emigrations  from  the  Penin- 
sula had,  in  no  degree,  the  effect  ascribed  to  tbero. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  decline  of  pop.  between  the 
demise  of  Philip  II.  and  tite  termination  of  the  war  of 
the  succession,  was  a  consequence  of  continued  and 
systematic  mis^ovemment,  rather  than  of  any  particular 
acts  of  oppression.  The  rapacity,  intolerance,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  clergr,  the  frto  dt  $e  character  of 
her  floaocial  system,  the  oestroctiTe  contests  in  which 
she  was  engaged,  the  wealtness  of  her  sovereiffns,  and,  in  a 
word,  her  wretched  internal  policy,  prostrated  her  ener- 
gies, paralysed  her  Industry,  and  not  only  prevented  her 
recovering  from,  but  aggravated,  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  bigotry  of  her  rulers.  But,  under  the  milder,  more 
intelligent,  and  equitable  administration  of  the  Bourbons, 
some  Improvements  took  place ;  and  the  pop.  havina  in- 
creased gradually,  though  slowly,  during  the  wnoie 
course  of  last  century,  is  now  certainly  as  great  as  at  any 
former  period  of  her  history,  and  perhaps  greater.  **  Ao 
par  e*o  puede  dfarst,  que  la  EspaHa  mapa  estado  nuu 
pobtado  que  at  prnente,  ni  en  Uempo  de  los  Ronutnos,  nf 
<r»  ei  siegio  16  ;  en  et/jfa  ipoea  gttpon^n  algmnos  etcritore$ 
arbitrariamtHit  que  Uegi  a  20  d  31  miUoncs  el  nimero 
de  $u*  habitante$.  Par  el  ooiUrario,  todot  los  datos  mas 
exactos,  p  las  combinadonet  mas  raoionaUs^  prrsuaden, 
ttue  no  Aubo  entdnces  sobre  la  superfide  de  EspaHa  mas  de 
las  10|  millones  de  almas t  a  que  el  ttltimo  censo  reduce 
SM  poblacion  actual.'"  (AntUlon.  Geograjia,  147.)  In 
1787  the  pop.  amounted  to  10,368,150,  or  perhaps  10| 
millions,  as  It  is  believed,  on  Mparently  good  grounds, 
that  the  official  returns  were  below  the  mark ;  and  since 
then  it  has  Increased  nearly  two  millions. 

Under  the  exisMoff  constitution,  there  is  to  be  a  de- 
puty for  every  fiO.OuO  inhabs. ;  and  according  to  the  decree 
issued  on  the  3d  of  Aug.  1837,  appointing  the  deputies 
for  the  diflbrent  provinces,  the  total  pop.  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  l!:!,  168.000  (see  Table  at  the  beginning  of 
thia  article).  Vie  believe,  however,  that  no  venr  great 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  return,  though,  pro- 
bably, in  the  result  it  is  not  far  from  accurate. 

Heligion.  —  Spain  has  long  been,  and  still  Is,  the  fa- 
vourite seat  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  religion,  the  country  in 
which  it  has  been  maintained  in  the  greatest  purity,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  The  Inquisition  was 
iiitroduced,  or,  at  all  events,  was  vested  with  a  vast  in- 
crease of  power,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
and  that  formidable  tribunal  ultimately  succeeded,  by 
dint  of  the  stake  and  tlie  rack,  and  socb  like  atrocious 
means,  in  exterminating  heresy,  or,  in  other  words,  all 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  religious  matters  in  Spain ; 
and  it  was,  also,  mainly  Instrumental  in  prevailing  on  its 
weak  and  bieoted  sovereigns  to  banl«h  the  Moors. 
According  to  Liurente,  no  fewer  than  13.000  individuals, 
accused  of  hereby,  were  publicly  burned  by  the  different 
tribunals  of  Castile  ana  Aragon;  and  191,413,  accused 
of  the  same  offence,  suflbred  other  punishments  In  the 
brief  spare  between  the  establlshmmt  of  the  modem 
Inquisition  In  1481  and  1.M8,  <mly  two  years  alter  the 
death  of  Ferdinand ;  and  since  then  the  number  of  its 
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victims  has  been  incomparably  greater  I  {PrescotVs  Fer- 
dinand and  /sahfUa,  iii.  465.)  Probablv  this  statement 
may  be  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abun- 
dantly certain,  that  all  other  persecutions  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  accounts  have  been  mild  compared 
with  those  Inflicted  by  this  blood-thirsty  tribunal.  In 
noint  of  fact,  however,  the  mischievous  Influence  of  the 
Inquisition  did  not  consist  so  much  in  its  judicial  mur- 
ders, and  other  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  sacred  name 
of  religion,  as  in  its  deadly  influence  over  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  the  nation.  It  was,  as  every  one  knows,  oulte 
as  hostile  to  all  sorts  of  political  and  philosophical 
knowledge  as  to  heresy  in  religion ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
deadly  foe  of  every  thing  like  Tree  inquiry ;  and  while 
the  importation  of  most  useM  works  irom  foreign 
countries  was  a  capital  oflfence,  nothing  could  be  printed 
at  home  unless  it  were  approved  by  the  inouisltors. 
Under  such  circumstances,  ne»A  we  wonder  at  tne  igno- 
rance of  the  Spanish  people,  their  bigotry,  intolerance, 
and  the  profound  veneration  they  so  long  displayed  for 
whatever  is  most  worthy  of  contempt  ? 

The  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  clergy  and  monastic 
orders  were  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country 
where  the  Inquisition  was  triumphant,  and  where  to 
commit  a  murder  was  a  less  oflrace  than  to  Insinuate 
a  doubt  as  to  the** real  presence  I"  According  to  an 
offlclal  statement  drawn  up  in  1813,  it  appears  that  the 
clergy  were  then  hi  possession  of  aboot  one  fourth  part  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  tithes 
and  other  casual  •ources  of  inoome,  producing  In  all  a 


total  grots  revenue  of  about  eleven  milllonf  sterling  a 
year  1  The  revenues  of  some  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics 
were  quite  immense:  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  it 
taid  to  luive  been  worth  from  65,000f.  to  80,0001.  a  year. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  census  of  1787, 
the  ecclesiastics  of  all  descriptions,  including  61,617  monks, 
33,500  nuns,  and  3,705  Inquisitors,  amounted  to  188,633 
Individuals.  (  Totmsend,  ii.  318.)  And  it  appears,  from 
the  official  returns  published  in  the  Correo  Litcrario  of 
Madrid  in  1833,  that,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  state  during  the  French  war  and 
subsequently,  it  then  comprised  175,574  individuals,  of 
whom  61,737  were  monks,  sikul  24,007  nuns. 

Happily,  however,  a  very  great  change  for  the  better 
has  t>e«n  effected  in  the  interim.  A  decree,  passed  on^ 
tlie  23d  of  Julv,  1835,  suppressed  all  conventual  esta- 
blishments with  not  more  than  13  inmates;  and  the 
example  thiu  wisely  set  was  followed  up  by  the  decree 
of  the  9th  of  March.  1836,  which  entirely  suppressed  ail 
conventual  establishments,  and  religlo-mllitarv  orders. 
The  monks  who  were  thus  turned  out  of  their  old  haunts 
were  to  receive  small  stipends  :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  has 
since  been  involved,  these  stipends  have  been  rery  Irre- 
gularly paid.  But  the  inconveniences  thence  arising 
affect  only  a  few  Individuals,  whose  claims  on  the  public 
sympathy  were  of  the  slenderest  description ;  wliereat 
the  measure  in  which  they  originate  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  great  national  advantage,  and  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  Tate  changes. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  property  formerly  belonginf 
to  the  church  has  been  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
state,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  already 
sold.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  nation  under- 
takes to  support  the  public  worship  and  clergy  of  the  es- 
tabllslied  cnurch  ;  but,  owing  to  the  intestine  commo- 
tions that  have  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  its  financial 
difficulties,  this  condition  has  not  been  effectively  carried 
out ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergv  are,  at  present,  but 
little  removed  Arom  a  state  of  indigence. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that,  during  the  last 
half  century,  and  enpeclally  since  the  commencemeni  of 
the  late  struggle  with  France,  the  bigotry  of  the  Spa- 
niards, especially  of  the  Inhabs.  of  towns,  and  the  influence 
of  the  priests,  have  mUerially  declined.  And,  by  a  neces- 
sary, tnough  unfortunate,  consequence,  the  abuses  and 
vices  of  the  clergy  have  reacted  against  religion  itself; 
and,  at  this  moment,  most  Intpliigent  persons  in  Spain, 
tiiough  maklns  an  outward  profession  of  religion,  enter, 
tain  a  profound  contempt  for  the  mummeries  enjoined  by 
the  clergy,  and  are  mostly,  indeed,  decided  sceptics. 
According,  however,  as  the  church  is  purified,  and  ceasea 
to  be  identified  with  every  thing  most  deserving  of  repro- 
bation, religion  will,  no  doubt,  recover  its  proper  In- 
fluence, and  will  cease  to  t>e  degraded  in  the  public 
estimation  by  the  intolerance,  extortion,  and  immorality 
of  its  professors. 

Government.  —  At  the  period  of  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdl- 
nand  and  Isabella,each  of  the  kingdoms  had  representatire 
assemblies,  or  cortes,  that  shared  In  the  legislative  autho- 
rity, and  enjoyod  very  extensive  privileges.  Unluckily, 
however,  though  the  crowns  were  united,  by  the  mar- 
riage now  referred  to,  the  kingdoms  were  not ;  each  con- 
tinued to  preserve  its  own  laws  and  institutions ;  and 
their  mutual  Jealousies  enabled  the  sovereigns  to  employ 
the  one  against  the  other,  and  ultimately  to  cru«h  the 
liberties  of  both.  This  result  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  extensive  conquests  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  In 
the  reien  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Granada,  Navarre, 
and  Naples,  were  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown ; 
so  that  the  princes  became.  In  a  great  measure,  Indepen- 
dent  of  the  constitutional  control  of  the  cortes  of  their 
hereditary  states.  Under  Charles  V.,  who  possessed,  in 
right  of  his  father,  all  the  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  under  whom  all  but  botmdless  territories 
were  acquired  in  the  New  World,  the  preponderance 
of  the  external  dominions  of  the  crown  was  vastlv  in- 
creased ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  rebelliooa 
Castllians,  under  PadiUa,  in  his  reign,  and  the  execution 
of  the  Justiza  of  Aragon  in  that  of  Philip  II.,  completed 
the  extinction  of  ail  constitutional  control  on  the  acts 
of  the  sovereign ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  Inquisition 
haring  flrst  controlled,  and  next  eradicated,  all  energy 
and  independence  of  mind,  the  nation  gradually  sunk  InlQ 
a  state  of  torpor  and  stupid  indifference. 

This  state  of  things  continued,  with  slight  Intemip- 
ttons,  tin  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon ;  when  the 
mortified  pride  of  the  nation  made  them  take  arms  in 
defence  of  their  independence,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
worthless  imbeciles  who  had  abdicated  the  crown.  It  it 
useless  to  enter  Into  any  details  as  to  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed. The  novel  circumstances  under  which  the  nation 
was  now  placed  made  it  oecessair  to  convoke  her  ancient 
cortes,  and  in  1812  a  constitution  wat  formed  on  a  re- 
presentative basis.  This  constitutloD  was,  however, 
abolished  by  Ferdinand  the  moment  be  was  set  at  liberty 
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ntUkatlMi  ei  InatlM  «f  olftMl**  atUaiieak  aC  ipadal  trMttai  of  com- 
iimia.  and  tboa*  which  •ttpolate  to  fdra  aaabtanot  to  may  tonifpx 
pewtr.— 4.  Toabaant  hlmaJBlf  ftom  um  ktaffdom.  —  5.  Tboontnct 
natrtaooBj,  and  ta  parmk  thoaa  wha  maybacalkd  wjha  ihnmcto 
into  that  Mat*.  —  fi.  To  tbdirata  tha  tbroot  In  avoor  at  hU 


•<  Art.  49^  Tho  Incoma  afthaklnKMid  voyd  fcmllj  la  to  ba  Mttlcd 
hf  tha  Conaa  at  tha  eonuDMoaaBent  of  aaoh  rdga. 

**  QfUu  Smtttmtim  te  tk»  Croivn. 
"Ait.fiOu  Donnabafaalll.daBoQrbon  b  tha  ImUlmala  Qnaan  of 


<  Alt.  51.  Tha  wucaalnn  to  Aa  tbfana  oTSpaln  ihall  ba  to  the 
tagiilar  ofdar  of  pdaMBcnltart  and  npaaaantackm,  atwa,^  paafririnic 
lhaant«rlor  totbapaaicrior  UnaofiacccMion;  in  thaaama  line  also 
picfcrrtns  Aa  naarar  danroe  of  klndrad  to  the  mot*  remote :  In  tha 
tha  mala  to  the  female  Una  of  daaoent)  Midinthaaame 
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•as.  tha  aUaal  w  tha  jrooncer  bnnchea  of  tha  flunlljr. 

^An.  at.  Tha  Itoe  of  tha  daanmrtanta  of  Dowta  laabal  II.  da 


!if«t"n*rf  exHnct.  har  liater  and  hn  nnolaa  bjr  the  fiuhar*! 

jte  aa  w^  aa  famale,  and  thalr  leglnmato  d«c«idaata,  aball 

aaoeiMd,  If  oat  exclodcd  apedalljr  bgr  law. 

**  Art.  53.  If  the  llnaa  of  ancceston  petntad  oat  bacama  astlnot, 
tha  Corlaa  ahall  nama  the  aovtoclffn  aa  nuv  ba  baat  te  tha  intaiaau  of 
ihanatlM. 

"  Art.  64.  The  Cortea  ahaD  aschida  from  tha  tucce»ton  each 
penona  aa  aia  faieompttent  to  aoTam,  or  who  have  done  anj  thin^ 
which  ihoald  oaMa  thena  to  Jtoime  foriaitlnf  their  rights  to  the 


**  Ait.35.  Duti^theidgnofaftmalahcrhoaband  k  to  take  no 
pan  whatever  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

**  Art.  iM.  The  aonewign  ia  to  be  eonatdared  a  mlaar  until  ha  la 
fcnrtaen  voan  of  age. 

**  Alt.  57.   When  tha  Ung  ia  btoapacttoted  ftom  exercialng  hit 
ftractlona,  or  tha  crown  la  vacant  in  conscqaenca  of  tha  minority  of 
the  fanmediato  aocoeaaor,  tha  Cottaa  iball  afipoint  a  regency  for  the 
munent  of  the  Ungdom,  consiatlng  of  one,  tfarae,  or  five  pceaona. 
Art.  58.  Until  the  Coitos  ahall  a{i^nt  tha  regency,  the  kingdom 


diall  ba  governed : 


father  or  motha  of  tha  sing. 


I  provblonalljr  bv  the 
and  In  tfietr  abaenca  by  a  cooncli  of  the  mlnhtart. 

**  Art.  59.   Tha  rvganey  ahall  exerciae  all  the  fhnotkna  of  royalty, 
kt  whaae  name  shall  ba  vnbllahad  all  tha  acta  of  the  govenment. 
**  Art.  60.  Tha  guardian  of  tha  king,  while  a  minor,  ahall  ba  the 
!  will  of  the  deiwaaad  aovarefgn,  alwayt  i 


eppelntad  in  the  wii 


eign.  alwayt  pro- 


viding that  eoch  guardian  ahall  be  a  Spaniard  by  bfrth  i  If  Oia'da- 
aaaaed  Ung  ahould  not  have  awpotnted  auch  guardian  of  the 


a  minor,  to  the  throne,  then  tlw  fkther  or  mother,  being  In  the  atato 
cf  widowhood,  shall  be  tha  guareUan.  In  the  abeenoe  thereof,  the 
Cortaa  ahall  appoint ;  but  the  oOcca  of  guardian  and  regent  cannot 
ha  diaefaarKidlqr  the  aama  Indlvldaal,  ascapl  In  tha  caaa  of  a  fkha 


**  Art.  91*  AU  eommanda  or  dispoaitiana  faaaad  bv  tha  aumelgii 
ahall  ba  aignad  by  tha  leapattln  mlniatora ;  and  no  puMlc  ftocttaiary 
ia  to  axaeuto  anen  ordera  if  not  thna  aignad. 

**  Art.  6X.  The  mInliteiB  may  be  lenatora  or  dcpotiea,  and  take 
part  tn  tha  dlwinainna  of  the  two  lcgi«l ative  bodlaa :  out  they  are  par* 
mittod  to  vow  In  that  body  only  to  which  they  briong. 

"  QfMe  JmiUM  Pmmtr. 

**  Art.  eai.  To  tfia  tribunala  and  ludgca  alone  bdong  tha  power  to 
afiply  the  lawa  in  dvil  and  crimtnaTcaaea,  and  without  ezardsiog  any 
other  ftmctiona  than  thoae  of  >Mlget  and  of  miaiatert  of  Justice. 

**  Art.  64.  The  laws  are  to  deterrahia  the  nature  of  the  tribunals 
and  >MlgaieQta  which  areto  exist,  the  onnuiisatlon  of  each,  iu  facuU 
'tiaa,  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  gnaliflcaf  tone  of  the  olBoera  be- 
looaing  to  them. 

*'An.  65.  Judgmcnta  In  cxlmlnal  caaaa  to  ba  public,  and  In  ti»e 
*nn  praacrtbed  by  tha  Uwa. 

*' Art.66.  Nomagiatrateorjndgacan  ba  depoeed,  fbr  a  shorter  or 
lonccr  period,  except  by  a  written  aanlenca.  nor  suspended  f^om  the 
diadiaige  of  tha  dutiea  of  hla  office,  except  by  a  judicial  act,  or  in 
aonaaquenoe  of  d»e  oedar  of  the  king,  after  he,  on  sufActent  grounds, 
commands  him  to  ba  tried  by  a  proper  tribonaL 

**  Art.  67.  Jodgaa  are  peraonally  reapansihia  fbr  all  hrfhtttiooa  of 
Oto  law  committed  by  tham. 

*'Art.68.  Juatlce  la  to  be  admlnletarad  in  tita  name  of  the  king. 

**  Of  am  Pnvtmetml  DtfmhtHem$  and  Corf^atioma. 

"  Art.  69.  In  each  province  there  ahall  be  a  provincial  deputation, 
Mroposed  of  a  number  of  persona  mcificd  by  law,  and  appointed  by 
tiie  aama  eleotan  who  return  the  dcputiea  to  Cortea. 

**  Art.  70.  For  tha  internal  govemaaent  of  lowaa  a  oocporalion 
ahall  exist,  to  each,  to  ba  ejected  by  tha  inhahhann  to  whoa  thb  right 
partaina  bv  law. 

"  Art.  71.  Tha  law  ahall  determine  tha  oiyanlaatian  and  dntias  of 
tha  provincial  deputatJooa  and  tiiacorporationa. 

**  Art.  7f.  Bach  year  tha  government  shall  anbmlt  an  aatlraato  of 
Om  eimiiaca  of  theatate  for  thefoUowteg  vear,  and  a  achedule  of  the 
contTlbutiaDa  and  of  tlie  mcam  of  raising  them ;  and  In  like  manner 
tbeaocounta  of  ttia  eoUeotton  and  dialNtnemcnt  of  the  puhUa  rev*, 
waea,  fcr  tha  eumlnatian  and  approval  of  tha  Cortea. 

**  Art.  78.  No  taa  or  contrlbutioa  ia  to  be  tmpoacd  or  collected 
which  haa  not  been  anthoriaed  by  tha  law  of  the  eatimatat  or  other 
wptckai  authority. 

"  Art.  74.  A  similar  authorbatlan  ia  naecaaary  to  dlapoaa  of  tha 
'  of  tha  8tat«,  and  flv  xaiaing  money  by  loana  osb  tlM  pubUc 


sreon. 


*'  Art.  73.  Tha  public  debt  ahall  be  under  the  apedal  protacthm  of 


-  €tr  »» NattommiMOUmy  Foreet. 
**  Art.  76.  Tha  Cottaa,  at  the  propoaltlon  of  the  king,  shall  cadi 
ler  determine  the  munbar  of  tha  permanent  miUtaiyToroea  hy  aea 


''Art.  77.  In  each  provlnoe  there  shall  be  corpa  of  national  mflltia, 
whoae onranlaatian  and  datiaa are  tobe defined  by  a  porttcniar  law) 
and  the  Ung  may.  In  caae  of  ncccaslty,  dispoee  of^these  fbreea  within 
tfae«r  asapeettve  provinces,  but  net  out  of  tham  wiliieut  tha 
-  --    ■         lof  theCortoa. 


««ATt.l. 


**  ADDITIONA  L  ABTI0LB8. 
The  lawa  shall  define  the  time  and 


In  whidt 


>iAtinf  ma  bliagWa  far  every  daaa  of  oflbncea  ate  to  ba  eetaWiahed. 
•'^Art.fi.  The  iVDvhMw  byroad  the  aeasihaU  be  fovamed  by 


aiallaws." 


The  busliMM  of  the  Spanbh  toramnMot  If  earrled  on 
by  inloiatert  of  the  luterior,  Joftioe,  fbreicn  aflUra.  war, 
marine,  and  finance.  The  kingdom  If  now.  af  already 
•een,  divided  into  47  proThicee,  exduriTO  of  the  Balearic 
and  Canary  Ulandf .  The  conttitittion  declaree  that  a 
proTlnciaJ  depotation,  or  cortet,  fliall  be  dected  in 
every  province,  for  the  fuperintendenoe  of  it«  internal 
nifiirt :  and  that  corporationf  are  to  be  e«t«bliibed  in 
the  different  tovna.  Such  corporationi  hare,  indeed, 
long  existed  in  Spafai ;  and  every  patrMd  in  the  liingdom, 
great  and  tmall,  hat.  for  a  lonfr  seriei  of  yean,  had  itf 
ajfuntatHiento^  or  corporation,  which  manageg  the  etmi- 
raon  property  (often  very  iarge)  of  the  pueblo ;  applotf 
and  levin  the  laxee  required  for  public  and  private  por- 
poaea,  ftc. ;  and  otherwiae  enjoys  contiderablo  powM' 
and  influence; 

The  iaufi  of  Spain,  previously  to  the  late  revolution, 
and  the  greater  number  of  those  now  in  (brce,  are  em- 
lx)died  in  the  codes  linown  by  the  titles  of  Fmero  JwigOt 
Lryes  de  ku  Siete  Fartida$,  Ordenamienio  Real^  Fuero 
Real,  wad  N<mis»itno  lUccpOackm,  The  first  of  these  is,  in 
the  mHin,  an  abridgment  of  the  Theodof  Ian  code,  origin- 
ally put>lished  by  Alaric,  son  of  Buric,  one  of  the  Gothic 
conauerors  of  Uie  Peninsula,  and  successively  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  new  laws.  The  Ordenaniento  Real 
contains  the  code  of  laws  established  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  Leyes  de  las  Siete  Paitidas  Is  a  compound 
of  Gothic,  Roman,  and  canon  law.  The  Fuero  Real  (a 
mixture  of  Roman  and  Gothic  law)  was  compiled  at 
Huesca  in  1S48,  tor  the  use  of  the  kiugdom  of  Aragon ; 
and  the  Novissimo  RecOTtladou  is  a  digested  collection 
of  edicts  issued  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  ei^oys  the 
highest  authority.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that,  with  so 
many  difllerent  and  often  conflicting  codes,  the  general 
srstem  of  Jurisprudence  should  be  extremely  deiSsdlve. 
But  the  administration  of  the  laws  if  incomparably 
worse  than  the  laws  themselves,  being  slow,  oompUcated, 
and  protracted  to  a  ruinous  degree.  There  are  endless 
appeals  f^om  one  Jurisdiction  to  another,  and  the  whole 
machiuery  of  the  courts  is  adapted  to  screen  the  ve- 
nality of  the  judges,  and  to  afford  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
egcribanot,  or  attorneys,  the  only  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  client  and  the  judge. 

'I  he  wretched  defects  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
were,  in  some  degree,  obviated,  in  so  Csr.  at  least,  as 
potty  cases  were  concerned,  by  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of 
arbitration  system.  Individuals,  called  alcaide*^  annu- 
ally chosen,  according  to  the  different  privileges  of  the 
ditlerent  towns,  boroughs,  and  villages  in  which  they  re- 
side, decide  the  cases  brought  before  them,  like  Sancho 
Pansa  in  the  island  of  Barataria.  according  to  their  own 
sense  of  what  is  right  and  equitable.  But,  with  ttie  ex- 
ception of  this  rude  and  defective  tribtrofl,  every  other 
part  of  the  Spanish  Judicial  system  is  a  tissue  of  the 
most  scandalous  abuses.  There  is,  in  £M:t,  but  little 
security  for  property,  and  still  less  for  life. 

A  person  robbed  or  assaulted  may  prosecute,  bu^ 
if  unsuccessful,  is  bound  to  pay  all  the  expenses ;  and 
is,  indeed,  forced  to  lodge  a  sum  of  money  with  the 
alcaide  pedaneo  (sheriff's  officer),  l>efore  any  steps  be 
taken  in  the  business.  In  cases  of  murder  and  astassin- 
ation,  witnesses  are  afraid  to  come  forward,  as  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  they  are  imprisoned  until  thev 
eitablish  their  innocence.  And  even  when,  braving  all 
dangers,  individuals  boldly  denounce  a  crime,  there  are 
at  least  tkree  chances  to  one  that  the  culprit  escapes 
from  prison,  or  compounds  his  felony  with  the  judges  t 
and  in  that  case,  the  accusers  have  every  thing  to  dread 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  criioinaL  Thus,  from  bad 
laws,  still  worse  administered,  it  is  cominonlv  said  in 
Spain,  that  not  one  crime  in  ten  Is  ever  brought  before 
the  coiuts  I  and,  though  this  be  probably  overstated,  if 
we  take  the  proportion  at  one  in  four  or  five,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  within  the  mark.  Under  such  circiunstances, 
need  we  wonder  at  the  frequency  of  atrocious  crimes  ? 

We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Criminal  ProcoHes  brought  beft>re 
the  Audiencia  CotirU  throughout  the  Kingdom  in 
1844,  fVom  a  Report  flrom  the  BUnister  of  Grace  and 
Justice  to  the  Queen. 


Audlenda  Courts. 
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SPAIN. 


Of  the  88,6S0  penont  tried,  81 ,684  had  been  condemned 
to  various  punlshmeott,  and  6,986  acquitted :  SKT  had 
been  condemned  to  death.  The  aralysif  of  the  trials 
gives  600  accusations  for  political  crimes ;  202  for  crimes 
against  religion  ;  5.620  against  public  tranquiilitr  •  2,548 
smuggling  and  other  offences  against  the  public  finance; 
35  against  public  health  ;  17,688  against  personal  safety 
and  honour;  10,425  against  property  t  67  perjury  and 
other  offences  against  jusuce;  562  coining  and  forgery; 
862  adultery,  rape,  and  other  crimes  against  good  man- 
ners ;  and, 'lastly,  1 1  of  abuses  of  the  press. 

Language,  Ltierature,  and  Educatton.  —  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Cantabrian  was  the  most  ancient  language 
of  Spain,  of  which  remnants  are  supposed  by  some  stiil 
to  exi^t  in  the  modern  Basque,  spoaen  by  the  Biscayans 
and  other  inhabs.  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
Pyrenees.  The  old  language  of  the  Peniusula  must,  no 
doubt,  have  been  considerably  alloyed  bv  the  admixture 
of  Phoenician  words  and  phrases  during  the  C^arthaginian 
dominion ;  and  when  the  Uomans  conquered  Spain,  they 
Introduced  their  language,  which,  for  several  centuries, 
was  the  principal  medium  of  communication  of  all  ex- 
cept thoke  living  in  the  most  remote  districts.  Thn 
Visigoths,  who  followed  the  Uomans  in  the  possession  of 
the  Peninsula,  introduced  the  lingua  Honutna,  a  mixture 
of  the  Latin  and  German  languages ;  but  the  Latin, 
though  corrupt,  still  continued  to  be  spoken  in  many 
parts.  Again,  when  the  Moors  overran  the  country,  ex- 
pelled the  Visigoths,  and  established  their  own  jKiwer, 
thev  brought  with  them  the  Arabic  language,  already 
highly  cultivated,  and  well  adapted  for  poetry ;  and  this, 
in  turn,  became  the  general  language  of  tne  country. 
Thus,  out  of  numerous  elements  was  gradually  formed 
a  new  language  —  the  Spanish ;  and  though  numerous 
dialects  necessarily  arose  in  the  different  petty  kingdums 
into  which  the  country  was  split,  that  of  Castile  became 
at  length  the  classical  language  of  Spain.  Its  basis  is 
Latin ;  and  many  of  the  ancient  inflexions,  as  well  as 
words,  are  stiil  preserved.  There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  Teutonic  words ;  but  the  admixture  of  Arabic,  though 
very  considerable,  is  less  than  in  the  Portuguese.  Force 
of  expression,  depth  of  sound,  and  mellifluous  cadence, 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  ;  which, 
however,  has  a  guttural  acrent,  derived  probably  frtim 
Its  Teutonic  origin.  The  abundance  of  vowels  and  li- 
quids makes  the  language  harmonious  when  spoken  by 
native  Castilians :  it  is  essentially  poetical,  and  poetry 
may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  national  lite- 
rature. It  is  a  curious  fact,  thitt  there  is  very  little 
patois  among  the  Castilians,  and  that  the  language  is 
spoken  by  the  lower  classes  with  remarkable  purity  and 
precision. 

The  rise  of  Spanish  literature  cannot  be  traced  further 
tiack  than  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  for  the  songs 
of  the  Troubadours  belong  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  language.  The  ballads  composed  in 
honour  of  Rodrigo  Diax  de  Vivar,  called  el  Catnpeador, 
or  more  popularly  the  Cfd,  are  among  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Spanish  writing,  and  display  at  once  great  in- 
dependence of  thought,  and  felicity  of  expression.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  Moorish  ballads,  or  those  written  to 
celebrate  the  chivalrous  contests  between  Christian  and 
Moslem  knights,  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the  fall 
of  Granada,  form  the  most  striking  and  distinctive  part 
of  the  national  literature  of  Spain.  "  The  Moorish  wars 
had  always  aflbrded  abundant  themes  of  interest  for  the 
Castilian  rouse ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  the  capital 
that  the  very  fountains  of  song  were  broken  up,  and 
those  beantiful  ballads  were  produced  which  seem  like 
the  rays  of  departed  glory  lingering  round  the  ruins  of 
Granada.  They  present  a  most  remarkable  combination 
of,  not  merely  the  exterior  form,  but  the  noble  spirit,  of 
European  chivalry,  with  the  goi'^outness  and  effemi- 
nate luxury  of  the  East.  Thev  are  brief,  seising  single 
situations  of  the  hi ;j! best  poetic  Interest,  and  striking 
the  eye  of  the  reader  witii  a  brilliancy  of  execution,  so 
artless  in  appearance  withal  as  to  seem  rather  the  effect 
of  accident  than  study,  ^e  are  transported  to  the  gay 
seat  of  Moorish  power,  and  witfless  the  animating  bustle, 
its  pomp,  and  its  revelry,  prolonged  to  the  hut  hour  of  its 
existence."  {FregcoU's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  li.  2C0.) 
But  it  was,  perhaps,  hardly  oecessarr  to  say  so  much 
about  the  Spanish  ballads,  as  the  admirable  translations 
of  Mr.  Lockhart  have  made  their  spirit,  at  least,  familiar 
to  most  readers. 

The  honour  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  regular 
dramatic  writing  into  Spain  has  been  ascribed  to  Torreif* 
de  Naharro,  in  the  eartr  part  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  followed  by  Loiex  de  Vega,  born  at  Madrid  In  1662, 
at  once  the  raoct  origii  al,  most  unequal,  and  mort  volu- 
minous of  the  Peninsular  dramatists.  Calderon,  born  in 
1600,  carried  the  Spanish  drama  to  its  highest  perfection. 
Like  his  great  precursor,  Lo^^ex  de  Vega,,  his  pla>^  are 
most  unequal,  the  finest  scenes  being  mixed  up  with  the 
mostrevoltlngbarbarismandextravagance.  The  astonish- 
ing fecundity  of  these  writers  may  In  some  degree  ac- 
count  for,  though  It  cannot  excuse,  the  defects  and  incon- 


sistencies In  their  drttmas.  The  published  works  fwhirh 
do  not,  however,  embrace  nearly  all  his  pieces)  of  Lopes 
de  Vega  eonslst  of  25  vols.  4to.,  each  containing  10  or  IS 
plays ;  and  127  dramas  are  ascribed  to  Calderon,  be- 
sides a  still  greater  number  of  vaudevilles,  Interlodee, 
&c.  The  Spanish  drama,  however,  has  long  fallen  fan* 
decay.  The  humiliation  of  the  country  during  tlie  disas- 
trous reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Ctuirles  II ,  and  the  dead- 
ening influence  of  the  Inquisition,  were  little  favourable 
to  its  culture ;  and  after  the  acciession  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  to  the  throne,  Freoch  criticism  and  taste  ob- 
tained an  ascendancy,  while  the  troubles  in  which  Spain 
has  been  more  recently  involved  have  stifled  all  pcMUcal 
talent  Some  endeavours,  indeed,  have  been  made  ta 
revive  the  national  drama ;  but  they  have  signally  failed, 
and  no  modem  name  connected  with  this  branch  of  lite- 
rature deserves  notice,  except  perhaps  that  of  Martiaes 
de  la  Rosa,  the  author  of  the  Fiuda  de  Fadilia. 
The  Araueana  of  Ercilia,  born  in  1525,  U  the  only 

Coem  that  Spain  has  produced  tiiat  has  any  pretenstons  to 
e  classed  among  epics. 

Chivalrous  romance  was  early  and  assiduously  culti- 
vated in  Spain.  Happily,  however,  the  inimitaUe  satire 
of  Cervantes  destroyed  al  once  and  for  erer  the  wbote 
race  of  knighis  errant.  His  Don  Quixote,  however, 
still  continues  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers  by  iu  ex- 
iiaustless  wit.  the  truth  of  its  delineations,  and  n»  prac 
tical  good  sense,  it  has  been  rendered  into  almost  all 
languages  ;  and,  how  defective  soever  the  translation,  ifc 
never  fails  to  amuse  and  instruct. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  this  unioue  and  adnirabi* 
work,  Spanish  works  are  but  little  known  in  roreiga 
countries ;  and  in  most  departments,  indeed,  the  lite- 
rature of  Spain  Is  poor  In  the  extreme.  And  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  In  1502  the  censorship  of  the  preas 
was  established;  and  the  power  of  carrving  it  into 
effect  was  very  soon  entrusted  to  the  Inqtusition.  **  tl 
s'est  itabU  dans  Madrid^"  says  Beaumarchais,  with 
quite  as  much  of  truth  as  of  wit,  *'  srn  sjfstime  de  iil<rti 
sur  la  vente  des  productions^  qui  s'ttend  mime  d  oeUrs 
de  la  presse  /  et  que,  pourvu  que  Je  ne  parte  en  met 
Merits  ni  de  Cautoriti,  ni  de  culle,  nide  la  potiUqme^  as 
de  la  morale,  ni  des  gens  en  place,  ni  des  corps  em  crcdO, 
ni  de  rOp6ra,  ni  des  autres  spectacles,  ni  de  pertoame 
qui  tienne  d  quelque  chose,  je  puis  tout  ivtprimer  tihre^ 
t/tent,  sous  CinspfcU'on  de  deux  ou  trots  censeurs.'*  (Mar- 
riage de  Figaro,  acte  v.)  Under  such  drcumstaDcea,  it 
would  be  contradictory  and  absurd  to  expect  that  the. 
Spanish  writers  should  have  dlstiagulshed  themselves  tn 
philosophical  research,  original  discussion,  or  in  any 
pursuit  requiring  freedom  of  inquiry.  Spain  has  a  few 
respectable,  but  no  great  or  eminent  authors. 

Since  1830,  however,  a  great  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place  ;  the  censorship  of  the  pre^s  has  been  sup- 
pressed ;  newspapers  have  been  established  ;  and  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  the  clergy  greatly  diminished. 
Hopes  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  entertained  that 
literature  will  again  revive ;  but  no  sudden  develop«nent 
of  the  mental  resources  of  the  nation  need.be  expected, 
and  many  years  must  elapse  before  literature  acquire  any 
material  influence. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  take  up  the  reader's  time, 
by  entering  into  any  lengthened  detaib  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  education  in  Spain.  Down  to  a  very  tare 
period  it  was  wholly  in  the  tiands  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Innuisltion  ;  and,  instead  of  contributing  to  expand  and 
enliifhten  the  mind.  It  was  so  contrived  as  to  pervert 
every  sound  principle,  and  imbue  it  with  the  grossest 
and  most  unworthy  prejudices.  The  education  of  U»e 
Spaniards  has  been,  iu  fact,  the  complement  of  their 
religion  ;  and,  like  it,  has  been  fitted  and  intended  to 
ensla*  e  and  debase  the  people,  and  to  make  them  believe 
that  it  was  alike  their  duly  and  their  interest  to  submit, 
without  muimur  and  without  Inquiry,  to  whatever  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  rulers  might  direct.  Nothing,  of 
course,  like  moral  or  political  philosophy  was  taught  in 
any  seminary  of  Spain ;  there  was  even  but  little  pro- 
gress made  In  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
science  was  In  the  most  abject  state.  A  thorough  re- 
form of  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country 
is  iiKllspensable  ^  and  it  were  better,  indeed,  that  they 
should  be  wholly  shut  up  than  that  they  should  con- 
tinue on  any  thmg  like  their  ancient  footing.  Ellbru> 
have  been  already  made  to  introduce  an  Improved 
system  of  elementary  instruction  ;  but,  unfortuuatelr.  it 
has  been  necessarr,  from  the  want  of  other  qiiau«d 
parties,  to  intrust  the  superintendence  and  management 
of  tlie  schools  to  the  parochial  clergy ;  and  they,  speak- 
ing generally,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  which  they  not  unnaturallv  regard  as  in  the 
last  degree  inimical  to  their  power  ana  interests. 

Taxes. «  The  taxation  of  Spain  has  been  qiUte  in  har- 
mony with  her  iiutltutiens,  and,  like  them,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  obstruct  as  much  good,  and  inflict 
as  much  evil  on  the  country,  as  possible.  Probably,  in- 
deed, the  nlcabala  Is  the  most  ohjectionable  tax  tbat  has 
ever  been  imposed.    It  origiiutted  inl341,  and  consisted 
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■I  int  of  VK  tneraaMd,  in  IM9~S4.  to  14  per  eent.  ad 
•aiorem,  charf«d  on  mil  commodltie*,  whether  raw  or 
aMUBuflMtiared,  as  often  at  thej  were  told,  and  rated  al- 
ways  according  to  the  selling  price  I  Such  a  monttrous 
impoet  wai  of  itself  nifllclent  to  annihilate  industry.  It 
•ffwtually  hhadered  manufticttiret  flroaa  making  any  pro- 
grett  in  Caitile  and  tl»e  other  provinces  soliiect  to  its 
dectmotive  ininence.  And  Ustaris,  UUoa,  and  Cam* 
pomanes,  Spanish  anthors  of  the  hiriiest  credit,  agree  in 
opinion  wltB  Mr.  Townsend,  that  it  is  to  their  exempdon 
from  this  odious  tax  Uiat  tlie  comparatirely  flourishing 
state  of  industry  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  is  mostly  to 
be  ascribed. 

The  alcabala,  bowerer,  no  longer  exists  in  Its  original 
ftnrm ;  but.  eren  in  lu  amended  shape,  it  is  In  the  last 
degree  obiectionable.  It  is  now  ooorerted  Into  local 
dimes,  or  octrois  {dereeko$  dtpuenaa)^  paid  on  bringing 
products  within  towns  and  villages. 

In  Mxne  instances  tlie  rate  of  auty  has  been  diminished, 
but  in  the  larger  number  it  has  been  greatly  Increi^ed. 
The  same  dniles  are  not  imposed  in  diflterent  towns ; 
almost  every  one  haTtng  a  peculiar  rate  for  itself.  In 
general  it  Is  Sxed  by  the  offmiUumienio^  or  cooncii  of  the 
town.  Most  foreign  manufactured  goods  pay  about  SO 
per  cent,  ad  eolnrviM,  some  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  ex- 
clusive of  the  customs*  duties  charged  at  the  frontier. 
DVlne  pays  a  duty  which  In  many  places  is  equal  to  100 
pw  oeot.  upon  its  value :  and  oil  from  60  to  75  per  cent. 
The  duties  press  sererely  on  every  class,  but  cniefly  on 
the  poor,  and  are  the  sut^ect  of  miiversal  complaint. 
The  aifm$tamiento  recdres  a  certain  per  centage  upon 
the  amount  collected  at  the  gate  of  the  town  ior  local 
obiecu ;  the  rest  coes  to  the  public  treasury.  In  small 
Tillages  it  is  levieil  only  on  necessaries,  as  meat,  fowls, 
eitts,  oil,  com.  ike* 

Uk  towns  which  are  not  walled,  or  have  no  gates,  a  tax 
called  the  equivalente  is  levied,  that  is,  the  lohabs.  are 
assessed  in  such  a  sum  as  the  alcabala  would  probably 
produce,  calculating  from  the  revenue  aflbrdfd  by  other 
towns  of  the  same  sise.  The  alcalde  and  ayuntamiento 
are  responsible  tw  its  payment,  and  they  divide  the  sum 
very  aroitrarily  amongst  tlie  householders,  according  to 
tlHnr  estimate  (influenced,  of  course,  by  every  sort  of 
partiality)  of  the  products  each  ought  to  consume. 

Next  to  the  alcabala,  tithe  was  the  most  oppressive  tax 
in  Spain,  and  the  most  complained  of.  Formerly  it  was 
exacted  with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  from  articles 
(aasongft  others,  tnmimstmmiaspimgerettdglopiegiaum 
eo»  iu  cwTfpe— Ley  de  Partlda,  8d  tit.  30.  part  3.).  which 
Might  Iwve  been  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  even 
clerical  nracity.  Arguelles  estimated  the  value  of  the 
tithe  at  OOO  millions  of  reals ;  and,  according  to  offlcial 
documents.  It  amounted,  in  IdOS.  to  620  millions.  In  1820, 


however.  It  was  estimated,  by  a  commissloa  appointed  to 
Inquire  into  the  subiect,  at  only  33&,6!M.000  reals ;  but  It 
is  believed  that  this  estimate  was  as  much  below  the 
truth  as  the  former  was  probably  above  It.  Tlie  clergy, 
however,  did  at  no  time  receive  the  whole  of  this  Im- 
mense income ;  and  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
wholly  suppreMed.  In  lM5k  a  direct  tax  on  Immovable 
property,  estimated  to  produce  SCO  millions  a  year,  was 
established  fai  lieu  of  the  tithe  and  of  direct  taxes.  The 
clergy  are  now.  (though,  as  already  stated,  with  no  great 
regularity),  paid,  as  in  France,  by  stipends  from  govern- 
ment, amounting  to  lS5,AM,7m  reah,  ex.  a  sum  of  above 
18  millions  paid  for  the  support  of  nunneries. 

Next  to  uiis  tax  the  most  Important  are  the  customs* 
duties,  and  those  on  salt  and  tobacco.  The  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  latter  Is  very  considerable.  Every  one  may 
buy  any  qiumtity  of  tobacco  he  chooses,  provided  he  buy 
it  in  the  government  eitaneot ;  but  salt  is  the  subject  of 
assessment.  The  intendant  fixes  the  consumption  which 
should  take  place  In  every  town  under  his  charge,  and 
the  total  quantities  are  delivered  to  the  alcaldes,  who  fix 
the  speciflc  quantity  for  which  each  individual  must  pay, 
whether  he  use  it  or  not  The  land-owners,  (armers,  Ac. 
are  charged  with  a  ouantitv  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  individuals  in  their  employment,  and  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  which  they  posiess. 

Stamps  are  not  a  very  Important  article  of  revenue, 
and  do  not,  indeed,  produce  so  much  as  the  lottery. 
The  latter,  however,  is  admitted  not  to  bring  into  the 
coflisrs  of  the  treasury  a  third  part  of  what  it  takes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  I  The  eruzadm,  or  bull  grant- 
ing permUsioo  to  eat  meat  on  Fridavs.  and  four  days 
vrerr  wetk  during  Lent,  is  In  general  demand  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  yields  a  nett  revenue  of  above  13  mil- 
lions. The  other  principal  items  of  revenue  are  sped" 
fled  in  the  subjoined  account.  And  how  objectionable 
soever,  still  it  roust  be  admitted  thut  the  taxation  Of 
Spain  has  of  late  years  been  materially  improved.  And 
should  the  reform  that  has  been  begun  In  the  customs' 
duties  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  suppress  that 
smuggling  which  has  long  been  the  bane  of  regular  in- 
dustry in  Spain,  a  vast  additional  improvement  will  be 
eflbcted.  Next  to  the  reform  of  the  customs*  duties,  a 
reduction  of  the  odroity  or  duties  on  entering  towns, 
would  probably  be  most  advantageous. 

Formerly  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Spain  wer* 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery ;  but  now,  thanks  to 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government,  they 
are  comparatively  well  known.  We  subjoin  the  esti- 
mates of  the  expenditure  and  revenue  for  1849,  laid  be- 
fore the  Cortes  by  SeSor  Mon.  We  are  assured  th^ 
may  be  relied  on. 
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nwra  ftom  a  eenaa  at  hablUal  Injjnoa  ibn  ftw  kh 
arenloa  10  ihuionf  |  whcwrif  Uht  can  ilat  la  ibc 
plant*  of  anetbar  Bian't  lahla^  the*  irBI  focMBadlBa  la 
ncaaa.Mid,nM«inteDt  vUh  aUlnf  tbilr  W,  vUl  am 
off  wbatanrlbeveaBMur  Into  tbakpoifewa.  I  haM 
M0»  Unn  OMa  (aan  •  witnaae  to  lb*  atlhti  ofauMtui 
trlhanuoaioni  baun  and  adnlran  «^&  lb*  b& 
lead  aftartbem  In  tilnnpb  wberanr  Ibar  ara  kalnd. 
Tber  are  tod  of  iBlcaa,  and  teina  eat  asi  tbhw  sttb. 
out  (aAsa,  idaiwito.  or  (arlle}  Ibar  daikbi  la  ^ba  n« 
laitea  icmnf  of  Iha  pKtbed  afchit  and  of  oU  Ibic  baa  a 
rank  uaaU  andtarte;  Inrind.  the  aaaaa  «(1  fcada  tbah- 
lamp.  iwiBa  In  Ibalr  poUata.  and  draoaa  thalr  aalad: 
In  Inni  tbe  llihud  laiup  le  often  handtd  down  M  tbi 
UWa.  thai  fA  man  nu  >aka  tbe  qnanltli  ha  cbnoeM. 
HDChtoliBRolauHd  br  Ihan  hi  UBoUnc  and  cbe«ta«. 


ss^ns 


11  diT  klgdi  of  M^BHifanMni  * 


it?a 


SPAIN. 
'  Tha  SpanUi  b  It  no  Brwu  &  iMlDnnV  mioua 
■wlHwhnl J  ii«tloB :  inrwriJi.ll  dliroiri™!   hue  cul  4 

et  dlanul  Bd  Unor  luplnid  br  the   lingnlilllcMi ;  jn 


nilUn  ;  nod  UwtT  bin  ami  Bunitif  wikcl  an  rnnvk. 
Itaj  nrHtj  tni  rtatiMt.    Thtf  Ulk  lauAer  ux]  erfue  with 

fHtleaUU  with  ewiBl-  If  ^f*  luperior,  Hfmwu.  KIkc 
iHtt  p«ofii«  of  miUHTTi  ctlmaut.  Ibej  ue  cUrtj  In  tbdr 
pencni,  hhI  ovvmiii  wllb  tenptc.'*  (TrmmU,  U.  IM^> 
-Tli*Spul>hcluneter."BTI<]loenlNlipiir,"l>iUl. 
MofiiUlml  In  laonHutc  prM*  ud  UTopiKa.  DHuarr 
•lid  ImproTVent,  ibe  ladtrldiHl  H  well  u  tlH  mue»  ul 

ndud,  DwT  an  •*•  nr>  iiaikn%  In  Dm  (iKolkiD  of  a 
pnlect.  and  ihE  DbiUclM  Uiaj  ac«Dl«r  tn  ittraHttri 
NEtfT  Id  fail  InBvr,  lb«  Spanlvd  1i  patloit  UDdsr  prlTa- 
tlou,  firm  In  Uodllj  HiBhrkdff.  proD*  10  IDdden  putlnD. 

and  ctwl  Ln  hli  nvann.  Tfacn  ki  not  upon  a*  f4c«  or 
U»  «rtb  >  Hg^  »  Mtncdn  In  lb*  Miadit  Innr. 
coareo  <4  ■DcWtr-  ndr  B^oetk  lanfugii  sh  ur- 
Hoi,  Hid  bHonlni  dnw,  tiMir  Ih^  bualutlMi,  tfas 
IwaprHdbte  bami; or Ibalr  woBn. ■Mlilw^r  y ro- 


rlcMlj  lUlowed."  [l.M..Ar.) 
la  SpatB  ifafH  ^  ■  (Dod  deal  of  vriitocTillc  pride. 

JtMaM  or  tnDT,  eUlD  to  be  dMcndad  Crom  Ukm 
ttpanurdi  vbo.  ea  Uw  loUdfalLon  of  the  ml  of  the 
tfoaatrybrllkt  Moon,  found  an  atrliiaibi  lb«  finiMiere 
of  tbo  northam  prDTiDcna.  whtnee  Ibefafein  |ivlua]lf 
•pnd  IMr  coDouortni  r"—  "—  ■^"  —»»*>*  «— .*- 
ioildei  tMMtaiI|W(k*< 


Ittlclae  of  tfOod  bdng  bnad.  wup,  farlit,  t^tfoi^'alfe 

SirAditaiM,   vlth  Lbfl  anoDpeJiLiBame  of  irLoo  and  oil 
otvUbjundJos  the  foppmaloo  of  Iha  otniaDra,  io--n 


Spain.  liutllTeBdeKTipUoiuollull-llttau.  Waaanact 
[ba  fblltnniif  accoint  [ron  laflli^e  «o^  sot  becaota 

briler.    Miaday.lnMad[kl,b*l>aTi.'diirhi|ttaaiMm 

fdrv^iid  10  tne  nija^nmi  of  tbo  ■hanioob,  and  all  tha 
convi^riatlDn  b  abouL  tat  toraa.     Fis^uaof  f  of  rapattlloa 

Mtura  aiid  moner  (a  dadlcaU  lo  fab  fttouriu  puUiBa. 
o'clock  I  and,  boforo  Ibeo,  all 


b*  dw  nrerolin  i  but  of  Ihaaa  Iban . , 

tiw.  AcuHHoclalbaoaeialnlunu.ibmmalniba 
Unrtov,  teinT.  «80,B«  bMaKea.  af  >bon  »  Ibwor 
than  MI,MO  belonnd  to  Iha  AalorlaL  Blaea]'.  BUTfoi. 
c;alleta.a«ILeoB.  Haoj  o(  tha  bldalaoa  ira  aunoHlr 
■OCT.  and  tbev  ara  all  bitDlaaabIt  prood. 

The  fnodoH  oC  BpaIn,  wbo  ara  lb*  real  wMlUr  of 
tha  eodoliT,  an  tha  aeeoodanle  of  Ihoae  wfan.  hi  axi- 

lei*  of  uatlui  In  Iba  CuitM  «<iei«l  Id  rtrtrart  of  th* 
kmi?   A  nan  naj  be  a  nwliHlD.  ihul  l>.  bi  niittijor 


3W 


ipedabl*  penoa  b  to  b*  uen  hk  tba  Mr 
BioniRil  Ibo  ilOfaUoier,  allbatain  In 
Hhl  buDle,    ExarclH  le  nioalli  taken  li 

ovEnlna  parllMt  are  wwj  rrc^umt  In  tin 

TlHMlll  bi  1 


■o  oatlooal  p*e 


IdoDi  Hen  In  tood  todctf. 


'ria 


DD  penooa,  wae  Blled 

... ,  _-id  Imn  the  iround  u 

ba  ImailaoIlaD  back  to  anllqidn, 
ifaBoBBnbolldaj.   Tbaarcn^ 


SET"* 

'-I  had 
boioi.    1 


'oodau  bflCCi  about  A  ft.  In  bdibt,  tbe  nppw  balf  h 
Mniaboulalbot.  eoaa  to  lata,  bi  lb*  utddl*  of  Ih 
™. »  «^JI^pl«|h 


IrumpeulbaialalewoBan.and  the  bull  rwliedlMo 
I  ana  I  lbb|itDduMdadMiAiilnciboiit,BBdlfc*aulal 
IDC*.  Tbe  bulb  dUbr  nrj  oldclf  Id  esan(a  and 
■ndar;  aoeaa  aranili,—aoiiw  cool  and  iDtrcFld,— 
■UatrlrnpMi  parnlTiDa 


■I  thai  th*  boll  ippcan,  laap  In 


th*  pfcador.  who  fan*r«l1f  reedvei  bin  npoo  Ida  puie^ 
Uh tb?b^^l!?faJiaHlf  noHKd.  ntlrta'ts medl. 

<T«  U.  in  dotD«  HI.  tha  lane*  ba  bnri^^apar  tahli 
laata.  Alladiad  M  tba  Baaa  of  tbo  ball  b  a  crtnioB 
riband.  >bkta  It  b  lb*  freat  oblaci  of  lb*  picador  W 
•elif ,  tbat  b*  mMj  praaeni  to  hta  nlalroaa  tbb  Importaat 
u«1>kra(bbpraiiau.  I  ban ftoquentlj  was  Ihe rtbanl 
lom  MT  at  Iba  tnoBaiit  tbatUw  bull  cloiad  apon  tba  pU 

"Tiiaanlbnll  that  anterad  Iba  arena  vaa  daOdant 


'7IB 


SPAIN. 


the  hone*i  bell/,  and  threw  both  hfan  and  hta  rider 
upon  the  ground:  the  horte  ran  a  little  wav,  bat,  en- 
cumbered  with  trapplngt,  he  fell ;  and  the  bull,  dlsre- 
nrding  for  a  moment  the  (Ulen  picador,  pursued  the 
horse,  and,  poshing  at  him,  broke  the  girths,  and  dis- 
engaged the  animal,  which,  findins  Itself  at  liberty. 
ffiUoped  round  the  arena,  a  dreadful  spectacle,  covered 
with  gore,  and  Its  entrails  trailing  upon  the  ground. 
The  bull  now  engamd  the  cbulos ;  these  young  men  show 
great  dexterity,  and  sometimes  considerable  courage,  \n 
ttie  running  fight,  or  rather  play.  In  which  they  engage 
the  bull,  flapping  their  cloaks  In  his  Csce,  running  sfgsag 
when  pressed,  and  throwing  down  the  garmpits  to  ar- 
rest his  progress  a  moment,  and  then  TauUing  over  the 
fence,  an  example  which  is  sometimes  followed  by  the 
disappointed  animal.  But  this  kind  of  warftre  the  bull 
of  Navarre  seemed  to  consider  child's  play ;  and  leaving 
these  cloaked  antagonists,  he  made  fUriouslv  at  the  other 

Eicador,  dexterously  evading  the  lance,  and  burring  his 
oms  in  the  horse's  breast :  the  horse  and  his  rider  ex- 
trica^d  themselves,  and  galloped  away ;  but  suddenly  the 
horse  dropped  down,  the  wound  having  proved  mortal. 

**  The  banderiUero*  then  entered :  their  business  Is  to 
throw  darts  into  the  neck  of  the  bull ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  they  are  obliged  to  approach  with  great  caution,  and 
to  be  ready  for  a  precipitate  retreat ;  oecause  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  bull,  irritated  by  the  dart,  dis- 
refl^urds  the  cloak  which  the  banderiUero  throws  down  to 
cover  his  retreat,  and  closely  pursues  the  aggressor.  I 
saw  one  banderiUero  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  saved 
himself  only  by  leaping  over  the  bull's  nedi.  The 
danger,  however.  Is  scarody  so  great  as  it  ^ipears  to  the 
spemtor  to  be ;  because  the  bufi  makes  the  charge  with 
bis  eyes  shut.  The  danger  of  the  pibador  who  is  thrown 
upon  the  ground  Is  much  greater :  because,  having  mads 
the  charge,  the  bull  then  opens  his  eyes,  and  the  life  of 
the  picador  is  only  saved  vf  the  address  of  the  chulos, 
who  divert  the  attention  of  the  victor.  Generaliy  the 
banderiUeros  do  not  make  their  appearance  untU  the  buU 
appeuY,  by  his  movements,  to  decline  the  combat  with 
the  picadors,  which  he  shows  by  scraping  the  ground  with 
his  feet,  and  retiring.  If  the  buU  show  little  spirit,  and 
the  spectators  wish  that  he  should  be  goaded  into  courage, 
the  cry  is  *ftiego*  and  then  the  banderiUeros  are  armed 
with  darts,  containing  a  kind  of  squib,  which  explodes 
while  it  sticks  in  the  animal's  neck. 

**  When  the  people  are  tired  of  the  banderiUeros.  and 
wish  to  have  a  fretn  bull,  they  signifr  their  impatience 
In  the  usual  way,  and  the  slnal  is  then  given  for  the 
matador^  whose  duty  it  Is  to  kill  the  bull.  The  matador 
is  in  ftiU  court  dress,  and  carries  a  scarlet  cloak  over  his 
arm  and  a  sword  in  his  hand :  the  former  he  presents  to 
the  bull ;  and  when  the  bull  rushes  forward,  he  steps 
aside  and  plunges  the  sword  In  the  animal's  neck ;  at 
least  so  he  ought  to  do,  but  the  service  is  a  dangerous 
one,  and  the  matador  is  IVequently  killed.  Sometimes  it 
is  impossible  for  the  matador  to  engage  upon  equal  terms 
a  very  wary  bull,  which  is  not  much  exhausted.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  sixth  bull  which  I  saw  turned  out :  It 
was  an  Andaluslan  bull,  and  was  both  wary  and  powerl\ii. 
Many  times  the  matador  attempted  to  engage  him,  but 
without  success ;  he  was  constantly  upon  the  watch : 
always  disregarding  the  cloak,  and  turning  quick  round 
upon  the  matador,  who  was  frequently  in  Imminent 
danger.  At  length  the  people  were  tired  of  this  length-  * 
ened  combat,  and,  seelns  no  prospect  of  its  ending,  called 
for  the  sfmi-lwta,  an  instrument  with  which  a  person 
skulks  behind,  and  cuU  the  ham-strings  of  the  animal : 
this  the  bull  avoided  a  long  while,  always  tumingquickly 
round :  and  even  after  this  cruel  operation  was  performed, 
he  was  stiU  a  dangerous  antagonist,  fighting  upon  his 
knees,  and  even  pursuing  the  matador.  The  moment 
the  buU  (klls  he  is  struck  with  a  smaU  stiletto,  which 

eerces  the  cerebeUmm  ;  foldhig  doors,  opposite  to  those 
f  which  the  buU  enters,  are  thrown  opsn,  and  three 
mules,  richly  caparisoned  and  adorned  with  flags,  gallop 
In ;  the  dead  bull  Is  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  chain,  and 
the  mules  gallop  out,  trailhig  the  bull  behind  thcim :  this 
is  the  work  of  a  moment,— the  doors  close,— there  Is  a 
new  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  another  bull  rushes  upon 
the  arena. 

**  And  how  do  the  Spaniards  conduct  themsdves  during 
aU  these  scenes  ?  The  intense  Interest  which  they  feel  in 
this  game  Is  visible  throughout,  and  often  loudly  ex- 
pressed ;  an  astounding  shout  always  accompanies  a  criti. 
cal  moment:  whether  ft  be  the  bull  or  the  man  who  is  in 
danger,  their  Joy  is  excessive ;  but  their  greatest  sym- 
pathy is  given  to  the  feats  of  the  buU.  If  the  picador 
receives  the  buU  gallantry,  and  forces  hHn  to  retreat ; 
or.  If  the  matador  courageously  fsces  and  wounds  the 
buU,  tiMy  applaud  those  acta  of  science  and  valour ;  but 
If  the  bull  overthrow  the  horse  and  his  rider,  or  if  the 
matador  miss  his  aim,  and  the  buU  seems  ready  to  gore 
hiro,  their  delight  knows  no  bounds.  And  it  is  certainly 
a  fine  spectacle  to  see  the  thousands  of  spectators  rise 
slmultaneottsly,  as  they  always  do  wlM*n  the  Interest  Is 
!««».:  Ih.  r-— «d -«.er.«l«l  U«U.  to  ««. , 


I :  even  the  appearance  of  the 

borne, — pantinc,  covered  with 

ited  by  darts,  and  yet  bnve  aid 


rope  presents  nothing  half  so  Imposing  BflChla.  Botbov 
barbarous,  how  brutal,  is  the  whole  exhibition  1  Coali 
an  BngUsh  audience  witoeas  the  scenes  that  are  r^ieated 
every  week  In  Madrid  ?  A  universal  burst  of  *  dwaae  I* 
would  foUow  the  spectacle  of  ahorse,  gored  and  bleeding 
and  actually  treading  upon  his  own  eatraOs,  while  Im 
gallops  round  the  arena :  even  the  appearance  of  the 
goaded  buU  could  not  be  bor 
wounds  and  Mood,  lacerated 
resolute  to  the  end. 

*'  The  spectacle  continued  two  hours  and  m  half;  and 
during  that  time,  there  were  seven  bulls  klUed,  and  six 
horses.  When  the  last  buU  was  despatched,  the  people 
Immediately  rushed  into  the  arena,  and  the  carcaaa  wss 
dragged  out  amid  the  most  deafening  shouts."* 

Htstorical  Notioe.-^Atter  being  m  part  ocoBied  by 
the  Carthaginians,  Spain  became  the  prey  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  whom  she  was  flnaUy  subdued  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  After  enjoying  a  lengthened  period  of  tra»- 
quillity  and  prosperity  under  the  sway  of  the  Bowwms, 
Spain  was  invaded,  in  the  bMinning  or  the  5th  oentory, 
by  the  Vandals,  and  other  Gothic  tribes ;  and  In  the 
next  century  the  Visigoths  acquired  the  ascendancy, 
and  established  their  supremacy  in  every  part  of  Spam. 
The  latter,  however,  were  not  long  permitted  peweeably 
to  enjoy  this  fine  and  fertile  country.  In  711  m  nowcKu 
Arablu  force  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  ana  having 
defeated  the  Visigoths,  and  killed  Roderick,  their  khig. 
In  a  great  battle  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in  And^ 
lusia,  they  speedUy  overran  the  whole  country,  driviiy 
the  remains  of  the  Visigoths  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
North,  where  they  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
follow  them.  But  the  Saracens  having  been  rignally 
defeated  by  Charles  Martd,  In  France,  and  tliei r  fiery 
seal  having  cooled,  the  Christians  began  to  desrrnd 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  and  gradoany  n- 
covered  pmrtlons  of  the  lower  conutrles.  The  klogdosa 
of  Leon  was  founded  under  Alphonso  t.,  alxNit  tlie 
middle  of  the  8th  century;  and  from  that  period,  doU 
withstanding  the  superior  dvilisatioo,  learning,  and 
splendour  of  the  Saracenic  sovereigns,  the  Christian 
power  was  progressively  increased  at  the  expooae  of  ch^t 
of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  provinces  that  were  wrested  (ktm  the  Moor*  were 
not  formed  into  one,  but  into  several  Independent  stales, 
whidi,  however,  were,  fbr  the  most  part,  gradually 
merged  In  Castile  and  Aragon.  In  the  ISth  oentary 
these  two  leading  states  were  united  by  the  snantage 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  with  Isabella  of  Castile ;  and, 
having  conquered  Granada,  the  last  possesaioa  of  the 
Moors,  in  1498,  and  subsequently  seised  aU  that  nart  ef 
Navarre  to  the  S.  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  whole  or  Spala 
was  united  under  the  same  government;  and  Naples  bdag 
at  the  same  time  conquered,  and  America  dtscoiveredl 
Ferdinand,  besides  being  one  of  the  ableet  princes  of 
his  day,  became  the  most  powerftil. 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Charles  L, 
known  in  history  as  Charles  v..  Emperor  m  Germany ; 
who  addled,  by  his  Csther's  side,  the  archduchy  of  AiMtria 
and  the  Low  Countries  to  the  vast  inheritauoe  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  now  augmented  by  the  conqnert  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Charles,  the  most  iUustrkms  by  fer 
of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  was  succeeded  in  his  Spsuaisil 
dominions  and  In  the  Low  Countries  by  his  eldea  son, 
PhUlp  II.,  the  husband  of  Queen  Marr.  of  England, 
who,  having  conquered  Portugal,  in  1586,  rvdnoedthe 
entire  peninsula  Into  one  kingdom. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal  may  be  said  to  mark  tbecni- 
miiuUing  point  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    The  tyraauiy 


the  weaker  party,  and  for  ita  beneficial 
termini^  in  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United  Fko- 
vinces.  The  power  of  Spain  now  began  rapidly  to  dn* 
dine.  The  seeds  of  this  decay  had,  however,  been  pr^ 
fusely  scattered  In  the  reign  (M  Ferdinand  and  Isahella. 
Hie  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  eaa- 
sorship  of  the  press,  and  the  attacks  made  on  the  andeoft 
righta  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  paralysed  Us  energies ; 
and  the  unsuocessfiil  rebellion  of  the  commons  of  CastOab 
under  Charles  V.,  and  the  brutal  and  ferocious  MgoCry 
of  PhUip  II.,  extinguished  every  spark  ottMl  and  ralP 
glous  liberty,  and  suMected  the  eountrjr  to  the  vileet  of 
aU  de^otisms,  that  which  princIpaUy  depends  fbr  sop* 
port  on  intolerance,  superstittoos  lenl,  and  raUglow 
quackery. 

Under  such  a  government  Spain  either  <aaHkamA 
stationary  or  retrograded,  whUe  the  surrouDding  na- 
tions made  rq;>id  advances  in  the  career  of  civillaaClon« 
Her  sovereigns  ftwere  as  Imbedle  as  the  oonntry:  and 
on  the  death  of  Charles  IL,  the  last  prtnoe  of  tht 
Austrian  line,  the  monarchy  was  dismembered ;  and  ft 
was  the  arms  of  Louis  XlV.,  and  the  talents  of  tlie 
Dnke  of  Berwick,  and  not  the  wlU  of  the  dmsassfl 
monarch  or  the  wishes  of  the  Spaniards,  tiiat  flaoa^ 
a  Bourbon  dynasty  <m  the  throoe. 


8PALATRO* 

Th*  Mw  djnMtf  wat  test  tatol«rMit  tlu»  that  to 
vhkh  It  iMcoeided )  and  loma  refonni  were  Introdoeed 
during  the  ooarte  of  lait  century.  Tboie,  bowerer, 
wore  of  comparatfreljr  il^t  importance ;  and  it  wai 
dear  chat  the  abuses  under  wlddi  tbe  country  laboured 
^ere  so  deeply  seated,  and  so  entwfaied  wltli  every 
eaiscing  institution,  and  with  the  habits  and  pr^udioes 
of  the  people,  tliat  they  could  not  be  eradicated,  nor  e?en 
a»aterially  abated,  otherwise  than  by  a  rerolutioD. 

This  was  toought  about  by  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish 
•orereigns  and  the  immeasurable  arobltioo  of  NapoleoQ. 
Mot  MUsfled  with  a  considerable  subsidy  from  Spain,  Na- 
p<4eoo  wished  to  reduce  it  to  the  state  oTa  pnyr.  (mT  France; 
and  in  this  view  he  procured  the  abdication  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  Charles  IV.,  and  proceeded  to  seat  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  Tacaat  throne.  The  opposHlon  made  by 
the  Hpanlards  to  this  transfer,  and  the  important  results 
to  whtdi  it  led.  are  well  known  to  erery  body,  and  need 
not  be  here  alluded  to.  We  are  not,  howerer,  of  the 
number  of  thoee  who  are  inclined  to  ascribe-  any  great 
mrnit  to  the  Spaniards  tor  their  opposition  to  Napoleoi^ 
who,  but  for  tlie  interference  of  England,  would  hare  had 
no  great  diflculty  In  suppressing  the  insorrectkio.  It  is 
Idle  to  talk  of  the  patrlottsm  of  the  Spaniards.  The  go- 
▼ernmeot,  for  which  they  took  up  arms,  was  nothing  but 
a  tissue  of  abuses ;  and  their  **  bdored"  sovereigns  the 
merest  drivrilers.  But  the  pride  of  the  nation  was  hurt  i 
mad  the  priests,  who  knew  that  the  ascendancy  of  the 
French  would  be  a  death-blow  to  them,  did  not  Cdl  to 
•et  them  in  the  most  odious  light,  and  used  erery  possible 
means  to  make  them  the  ooieets  of  fknartcal  hatred. 
But,  as  already  stated,  it  was  tiie  arms  of  Bnsdand,  and 
the  extraordinary  talents  of  her  great  general,  and  not 
the  stupid  feoatlcism  of  the  Spaniards,  that  re|Nilsed  the 
French  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate the  events  that  followed  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  After  years  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed,  a 
liberal  government  has  haMrfly  been  established.  Whe- 
ther tt  be  desttaMd  to  last,  time  only  can  show ;  but  If  It 
be.  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  abuses  which  still 
infest  the  country  will  be  graduallv  exterminated,  her 
gigantic  resources  devdoped,  and  the  well-being  of  her 
people^  and  her  power  and  Importance  In  the  scale  of 
■atloos,  lastly  increased. 

The  best  works  on  Spain  In  the  BngUsh  language  are 
the  Travels  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Townseod,  and  the 
Handbook  of  Spahi,  by  Richard  Ford.  Bsq.  Townsend*s 
it  a  masterly  performance  ;  and  besides  giving  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  state  of  Spain  in  1786  aod  1787,  be  has 
investigated  the  causes  of  her  decline,  or  stationary  state, 
with  a  sagacity  and  a  success  that  will  not  easily  be  sur- 
paaaed.  Ifr.  Ford*i  Handbook  is  the  work  of  a  centleroan 
and  a  scholar,  and  is  the/«dlf  pHmoqu  of  its  class.  **  It 
contains,'*  to  borrow  the  expressions  of  a  great  authority, 
**  an  amount  of  curious  learning,  acute  criticism,  and  a 
frmiliarity  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people, 
such  as  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  as  far  as  I  know.  In 
the  Castnian  or  any  other  tongue.*'  iPrtMoWi  CornqmeU 
ilfPeru,  11. 179n  M.  1848.) 

SFALATRO,  a  dty  and  sea-port  of  Dalmatia,  on  the 
Adriatic,  opposite  the  Ulaod  of  Brasia,  \»Sl4»>W  19" 
M..long.  IflPWay'  B.  Pop.  7JM)0.  It  U  surrounded 
by  ruined  walls.  Is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a  ca- 
.  tnedral  and  several  other  churches,  a  lasaretto,  several 
convents,  a  gymnasium,  n<Hinal  school,  ftc.,  with  bar- 
racks, and  a  inilltary  hospital.  It  has  both  an  outer  and 
Inner  harbour,  the  former  aflbrding  secure  anchnrage  to 
vessels  of  any  burden.  It  has  rather  a  considerable 
trade,  conslstmg  prindpally  In  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
ducts brought  from  Bosnia,  including  cattle,  horses,  Bgs, 
rosogllo,  wax,  Ac  There  are  thermal  H>rii>gs  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town. 

Spalatro,  however,  would  hardly  have  been  worth 
mentioning  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  for  its  containing 
the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  palace  built  by  Diocletian. 
The  emperor  belonged  to  Sakma,  a  now  ruined  city 
about  8  m.  N.N.B.  from  Spalatro ;  and  being  warmly 
attached  to  his  native  country,  he  retired  thither  to 
spend  the  remainder  ot  his  days,  aft^  bis  abdication  of 
the  imperial  purple,  a.  n.  805.  From  the  vastness  of  the 
palace,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  be  had  begun  its  erection 
long  previously  to  his  abdication,  thouah,  most  probably, 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  extraordinary  event  The 
situation  seems  to  have  been  most  Judiciously  chosen. 
**  The  soU  is  dry  and  fiMtile,  the  air  pure  and  wholesome ; 
and,  though  extremdy  hot  during  the  summer  months, 
this  country  seldom  feels  those  sultry  and  noxious  winds 
Co  which  the  coasts  of  Istrla,  and  some  parts  of  Italy,  are 
exposed.  The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  less  besiutlful 
than  the  soil  and  climata  are  inviting.  Towards  the  W. 
Hes  the  fertile  shore  that  stretches  along  the  Adriatic :  in 
which  a  number  of  small  islands  are  scattered  in  sucn  a 
manner  as  to  give  this  part  of  the  sea  the  appearance  of 
a  great  lake.  On  the  N.  side  lies  the  bay  which  led  to 
the  ancient  dty  of  Selena ;  and  the  country  beyond  it 
appealing  In  s%ht,  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  that  more 
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extensive  prospect  of  water  which  the  Adrlaflo  proieutt 
both  to  the  8l  and  the  B.  Towards  the  M.,  the  view  la 
terminated  by  high  and  irregular  mountains,  situated  al 
a  proper  distance,  and,  in  many  places,  covered  wiUi  vil- 
lages, woods,  and  vineyards.**  (Atlam*i  RmHu  af  Spala* 
trOt  p.  6.)  The  want  of  good  water,  its  only  d^set,  was 
obviated  by  the  construetion  ot  an  aqueduct,  which  con- 
veyed an  abundant  supply  ftrom  Salooa. 

The  palace  was  in  tne  form  of  a  quadrangle,  fUnked 
by  16  towers.  Its  longer  sides,  including  the  towers,  were 
each  096  ft.  in  length,  and  its  shorter  ISM  ft.,  so  that  It 
covered  in  all  nearly  94  English  acres  I  It  was  con- 
structed of  a  beautiftil  freestone,  but  little  infitrior  to 
marble.  **  Four  streets,  Intersectina  each  other  at  right 
angles,  divided  the  several  parts  of  this  great  edifice,  and 
the  approach  to  the  prindpal  ^lartment  was  fkvm  a  very 
stately  entrance,  still  denominated  the  golden  gate.  The 
approach  was  terminated  by  a  periatylkim  of  granite  co- 
lumns ;  on  one  side  of  whicn  we  discover  the  square  tem- 
ple of  £sculapius  (now  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist), and  on  the  other  the  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter 
(now  the  cathedral).  The  buildings  were  all  lighted  from 
the  top,  and  Mpear  to  have  consisted  only  of  one  story.** 
iGibbom,  capTlR) 

Diocletian  expired  in  this  splendid  retreat,  a.  d.  818. 
The  emperor  Constantino  Porpbyrogenltus,  who  could 
only  see  the  palace  in  a  neglected  and  decaying  state^ 
affirms  that  no  description  could  convey  a  proper  Idea  or 
its  grandeur.  Even  now,  though  the  town  of  Spalatro 
has  been  prindpaUy  built  out  of  its  ruins,  its  prodigloua 
remains  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  wealth  aod  magnlfleenca 
of  the  Rmnan  emperors.    (GI6Aoi»,ubl  supra.) 

SPALDING,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Bnglaod,  co. 
Lincoln,  wapent.  Elloe,  dlv.  Holland,  on  the  Weliand, 
38  m.  S.S.B.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par.,  13,070  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841, 7,7S1 .  Though  within  the  fens,  the  town  is  well 
drained,  the  streets  dean  and  well  paved,  and  the  bouses 
have  a  neat  appearance.  It  consists  of  four  principal 
streets,  and  has  a  spadoua  market-place,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  the  town-hall.  In  the  same  open  space  is  the 
huuse  of  correction  for  the  division  of  Holland,  a  brick 
building,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  16,000f.,  but  said 
to  be  In  several  respects  dewctiva  (See  Intped.  t^ 
Pri$om»^  8d  Rep.)  Toe  par.  church,  original^  erected 
in  the  18th  century,  but  rebuilt,  with  some  additions, 
during  the  IStb,  is  a  light  structure  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  with  a  fine  tower  and  crocketed  spire,  and  a  band- 
some  porch.  Tliere  are  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Friends,  Ac,  and  many 
charities;  including  Queen  Elisabeth's  Grammar  School, 
with  common,  blue-coat,  aod  other  schools.  There  are 
assembly  and  card-roonu  in  the  town-hall,  a  subscrip- 
tion library,  a  literary  dub,  Ac. ;  and  formerly  an  antl- 
?uarian  society  was  established  at  Spalding,  oi  which 
lir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Stukdy,  and 
other  emtnent  persons,  were  members.  The  Weliand  la 
iMvigable  thus  fkr  for  sloops  of  50  tons  burden,  which 
come  up  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  land  or  take  in 
cargoes  at  the  do<M«  of  the  warehouses.  Spalding  haa 
a  conaiderable  trade  In  com,  coal,  and  Yorkshire  and 
Norfolk  wool ;  and  its  weekly  market  Is  the  largest  in 
the  county  for  the  fkt  cattle  reared  In  the  adiacent  marsh 
lands.  Most  part  of  the  neighbourhood  is  i^nqiriated 
to  graslng.  It  has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
law-courts  for  the  div.  of  Holland.  At  present,  quarter 
and  petty  weekly  sessions  are  hdd  in  the  town,  and  it 
has  a  county  couirt,  befbre  which  591  plaints  were  entered 
in  IR48. 

SPaNDAU,  a  strongly  fbrtlficd  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  Potsdam,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Havd  with  the  Spree,  7  m.  W.  Berlin.  Pop.,  in  1837, 
ex.  garrison,  Ac,  6,758.  **  Spandau.  in  the  tune  of  the 
great  Frederick,  was,  and  still  c<mtinues  to  be,  the  state- 
prison  of  Prussia.  Bdng  filled  with  troops,  it  has  more 
the  air  of  an  enormous  barrack  than  of  a  town ;  and  is, 
in  point  ot  fhct,  so  regarded.  Both  ks  dtadd  said  penl-^ 
tentiary  are  deserving  of  notice :  the  former,  on  account 
of  its  position  on  an  island  of  tne  Spree,  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  Is  said  to  be  managed  with  exceeding  skill." 
(Qleig'i  Gerwum^,  tfc.,  i.  560  The  dtadd  Is  a  reguUr 
square  with  4  ramparts,  40  ft.  in  hdght,  and  good  case* 
ments ;  the  penitentiary  was  formerly  theresidMDce  of  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg,  and  now  has,  says  Berghaos,  760 
Inmates,  many  of  whom  are  criminals  sent  from  the 
capital.  The  prindpal  streets  are  dean,  airy,  and 
spacious,  in  spite  of  Uie  di»rop<wtionate  hdght  of  the 
houses.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  constructed  in  the 
16th  century,  has  a  great  number  of  monuments.  Spandau 
is  the  seat  of  a  dviltribunal,  and  a  forest-board ;  and  haa 
some  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  doths,  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  earthenware ;  with  breweries,  distilleries,  Ac 
It  was  the  scene  of  Bsiron  Trenck*s  capUrity.  It  waa 
taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1681,  and  the  Freodi  In  1806. 
(Bergktnuf  SUh^tc,) 

SPANISH-TOWN  (or  Santiago  de  la  Vema),  the  cap. 
and  seat  of  the  legislature  of  the  isl.  of  Jamaica,  co. 
Middlesex,  on  the  river  Coire,  about  6  m.  from  the  sea» 
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u  R.  Citb.  ud  tn  Lntbnv  rtnnhM.  a  Bff^ 

MNiotc  larda,  mil  ■  bill  ofitrtlqallin.  la  ahict 

^_ ,    ,   ^DriHHtai  tvaai  la  Ifae  pnxhin  uv  dcnHlb4. 

•  raj  dlrtj,  t*Ur    Tha  Dotv  nlh  u<  Mill  BuBdlnf  of  n  old  iiabR.  k 
.  ~  ...  umn  Tin  HblfTt    whldi  na  hnm  tbMB  It  dlMa  ban  ben  beU.    Of  Ibn* 
i-iJttfvrttmUul^.lmlla,    thenonatelinwdbf  ftt  «•  Hut  bdd  In  IMS.  na  Ib> 
,  Hi[4«t  sC  tha  r«l%li)i>i  Mmtta  UiB  Uw  uluud  tha 
L.ln  Ifaa  HMteEiU.    Il  bu    cmpln.    On  tUi  occBlaa  nw  wtoritr,  0 


{uUbd  bf  •hlch'^  chul 


.mir. 


.iDlbadoctHiic 


ud  StrUhiHT  lo  Foduben.  brlow  of  lb*  ntabUifatd  cfaanS,  mit  nmioailT  miimtt  !>,  .. 
tha  Hor^  Frllb.  It  rveHTa  bmo-  ;  («enl  amiKil,  vm  declarrd  b  b*  gabwlkil  uil  nl  a* 
Mnnu,  b«t  DO  nn  lawirtut  trh  oflfcet.  Hm  iialDorltf ,  ilKhidliH  tba  pirlBoa*  ind  sMm 
la  ■lnJtoti,th»«M»or  tboBpiy  li««cb«dtottBJoetftiMoft^ril^bm«K.pwwtJ.» 


It  Mimlttad  to  ba  tba  Bort  rapid  of  IcDtcb  ilnn.   Ma* 

fad  vbollf  b*  mounKIn  UiraotL  It  U  rmj  lUtMn  to 
Hidden  and  a«l^al.a  laundMlMii.  II  loot  tbrougb  ' 
whit  b  tha  bait  >aoded  portion  of  tha  HlghUodi.  Tha 
Duka  0/  EUcbDuiDd  (prDfiictm-  ot  tha  Gordon  couteaj  I 


SPBZZU  (Ital,  Srcafs).  •  bi*D  wd  (ea-port  of  N.    H  wai  tOrttBad.  a>  1 


■hldi  k  to  tin  cap.  at  tha  aitnmln  ot  tbe  aulC  of  tu  SwiMiD  empFron  embellUhnl  and  nude  It  thrlr  ml- 
ewn  Dana.  U  mT  B.S.B.  Onua.  ¥00..  In  IBM,  Inc.  dtoea  1  and  1I«.  V.  of  Oariunj  «••  tba  dlfinii  of 
anniB.,  »,TW.  It  li  ftnalT  lUiHtad,  to  tolanhir  well  SilniaBCBoroljorthatmnn  trade  of  tha  Bhlna,  and 
built,  HdhaiaDanrileMhBboor.  SapcleaD.  an»  of  odMr  nloabl*  ^rilatai.  During  Ibe  FrrDch  aKevt. 
tbaadnotafeaoflU  podtlnn,  to  nidta  baia  latnided  .  ue*  Splraa  wai  tba  en.  sT  tba  depi  o(  Monl-Tcantra. 
■ukbuila  iwd  italhn  and  arHna]  I  aM  liin  be  dra«  I  {SnkaA^,  (Mdt da  nba;  »Ti*«i>,  J%.  I^^^ 
MtaattoDtolulBpoRaiiDa  Ha  contawn  hM  dnpTored.       aPITZBERCBM  (formerlr  c(>laj  £.  CnnEn^a 

T.b .r-«  B-^^^.  J —   m T *  ........^  '■--,    aroiip  of  liLandi  In  tb*  Aivlfc  Oeeoa,  belDC  Ibe  aaaM 

.  I  K.  land  bHheno  dlacoeered.  bet>a«  tba  Tdili  asd  *]■ 

'■         -■  ■-■  9th  andWof  K.W^aboBt 

h  Capa,  and  pearl*  mldw^  b»- 

Wuiir,Bear&Cl£nw^.7cnadB'i^%.T«^)  srbidpii  UUKlh  SpUlberieB.Fropar.  M.B.  and  S.R. 

SPILSBt ,  ■  market-ton  and  par.  of  BDgUwi.ah  I^an^  and  PrbMa  Cbarieal  litaod  le  tkeVT.  oftba 

Llneoln,  aoka  BolbHbralu  Baal,  In  Uatttj.  ob  an  «bera  1  baildat  mmar  toliti  and  rocbi,    ThHr  mdtad 

aailiHnea  mar  the  Lliab,  ID  b.  trom  the  tea,  imd  IT  n.  ana  doei  not  annaar  to  be  eaual  to  Ibat  oT  leetand. 

B.S.E.  LlBealD.    Am  of  par.,  1.M0  aoai.    ^p..  la  Tha/rtoa  tn  lua*  pliM*  btoBiinnilalDiaf  fWn  IA> 

'~* ntatovnanidi&Dffitreel^dlTaiTbif  nwn  to  LOOO  It.  jnj'^b'-  >>>■  f^  oT  which  era  corecad 


,^,  ocsmlnit  alu.»  -  _.»  «  ....«.-,  -.*..  -  ,  -  - —  -^  — 

Doric  ponloo  ta  IlraDt,  eoutnietad  at  a  eon  of  IS.mw.  1  Di  rindpalJT  luiitiaJ 

■pitobr  belnt  tha  prlndialMwo  In  tha  S.  part  of  Lind-  I  bj 

ttw  Kbool,  ftondod  t^  Lord  miloiuhbf  In  Itll.  ^  ,  tti  >d  wvAj  hlU,  tt  ■- 

which  bai  now  an  IncDiBe  of  Ml.  and  lailriKti  44  poor    B.  'op.ajXQ.    Fornib 

■■'■'""  rp  and  dlrtf  uraata, 

SPitJBS  lOtm.'ipeitr I  an.  Mnfnaww),  1  dty  of  Tina,  irTttiaHiitibouitagh<ll,ljTipainiaraiaqi«deaa 
W.  GatmaBr,  In  Rbanlih  BaTBrU.of  ^bLcB  II  It  tha  cap.,  I  aqueduct.  Hrrlag  both  b«  a  cdndoU  and  a  bridge,  ralMd 
on  the  ElUne«  where  It  to  lohKd  itj  tha  Spavar.  161  m.  I  upon  a  loftp  raufe  or  10  polnud  archaa ;  which,  tbooah 
N.B.  Landau  I  ■•1.411°  lie  N.,  Ions,  SCM' I  J"B.  Pop..lD  |  repalrsd  la  modem  thnaa,  to. no  doubt,  of  Booian ortaE 
ina,  S,riia,  of  whoni  ibout  s,<J(Oirere  Hoo.  Caibolki.  I  The  cathedral,  aaM  to  bare  bcu  bulil  In  Ike  ttaae  sTtbe 
Thli  to  aBiiiHeed  la  be  one  or  the  moit  andeni  ai  It  loni  Lonibardi,l>afaTe(Tin<udit)rle,h(Tlnca(nint  o(>n 
waieDaafihadilerdtletofaannaar.  laltaeUtbeea-  I  GtHblc arcbea lopponed be Onclan plllata. wbOa, Incir- 
tnrrltto  Mated  ta  baTi  had  IT/UOlnhaba.  i  aodhilhe  nally.  It  to  In  tba  (Dm  otaLaUn  ctoH,  wlili  a  double 
IdtbandlTth  eeBtotlei  Uwai  the  Ml  of  th*  Inperiid  '  tan|e  of  Corinthian  eolimuu.  It  hai  anue  ibwjr  deco- 
ctiainber(JMBIr^aBuiirrfi(f),otBDpeflor  court  of  iiipftal  |  ratlona:  naar  It  to  a  bandtatiH  fountain-  Tbeettadal, 
Su  tba  Oarmantc  enplra  1  and  preilouilT  to  1MB,  K  bad  <  >  auittie  MODa  fbttreu,  built  bt  Tbcodorlc,  and  ra- 
t  nibutba.  anchiaed  within  ranparti,  it  gitai,  and  U  paired  br  NacHa.  uandi  on  ■  taaliht  onrkioklnf  Iba 
lowin  prorlded  with  arUllatT.  But  h  that  rear  It  waa  town.  TbeTengdeorCaDeotdbai  beanniaiianadbua 
tatenaBdaUbutdaMroradhT(hatraop>ori.aal>XIV.  i  ;  achurchi  but.  In  addllloB  to  It,  Spolato  hat  two  aiAo, 
and  tbouCh  rebuilt  about  tea  lean  afterwardi.  It  haa  Bhr1dge,IlMnilaiD[athinU^BiidaenralMbar  BanaB 
never  atlalDad  III  prerloui  proaparl^.  It  itlll  Dceqpka  |  rcDialni:  on  one  of  the  catea  to  aa  tmcrlptlan  iBpartfaif 
t  lerfo  aitenl  nf  ground,  but  lu  walli,  which  are  entered  that  UannRial'i  uoopa  ware  reputoed  la  an  anack  on  Iba 
to  B  fatea.  andota  numeroui  opou  qiaceL    Tha  catha-  I  Iowa,  after  the  battle  of  TbnajnieBa.     tl  baa  a  fcw 

dral.  whli*  wtthalood  the  attempu  of  the  Pnnch  wbollf  i  Inalgnlftanl  Daaufheniraa  -• "—  -""■   — '  ■■-*- 

la diMnjr It,  h  tha  nnt  lanu^aMa  buUdlaa.    It wn    UnJirtha Piaach U wat tbi 


buUdlaa.    II 
irT.onfiiBiH 


•i  tbe  cap,  otthe  dtp.TbmriBtoe. 


l>allagHl,o(aHoiaaD  taiu. ,_ .- , . 

bapa  the  Boat  Hupendoui  eiUBc*  ettotlnf  la  Ike  nmnd  '  the  aniK*^  lltHm  tflimllitllma.  (Ub.  US.  cap.  lU) 

ardiadilTla.    Nhie  Oerman  enperon,  and  Ban^ olbar  j  foodl i  XaMoei ;  AthM.) 

ai.libratcd  parBDaM,  ban  been  borlid  to  It.  but  tbitr       ST.  HELBNA,  atl  tolud  of  tha  B.  AtlanUe  Ooan 

a  raaaackad  and  mutilated  br  tbe  Fnncb  In    wbkh  will  be  Imana  In  all  tliaa  la  coaie  aa  brina  Iba 

—  '" — ' — ■-■ ■ '.anddaalb.  ItMo^ 


it  Maaaleon'i  lap 

*3eor^™r'K'a^«r"°^cud™ilSi^'SSiuVta'8'AfMci.  lat.  lto"vl;,'|^™ "^W. Teo|^ 
aanitahtoaDcaBarthcEinp.  Adolph.    Splro  hat  du-    in|n). )  b[eKlth,4B.)  Braa,nMacr«t.  'Fo^,abBrt 


ST.  HELENA.  ST.  THOMAa 

mOirfilfiiiilyhrifmwMfci.  K^wntaa 
7<|Smm>  ttt* Ik* Ibuli of  >  laftf  iM-^^MMb 
uIb,  ik^  ibnUlTfMiB  Ifatikon  la  nwad  ud  ilBOii 
MnMKKmw  dot,  nnkif  tram  MO  to  1«»  ft.  t 
Mfht,  (HnnlMfe  >  Aw  pUm  vHb  4«p  nvrow  n. 
*la«.3M««>llw  la  ite  IB.  wl  feiBliif  dHlaiU  tudbw 
plKMfertlH&iEna.  lBlli*liiiiMaftlHH.Uw3i 
Iba  R  W,  ti  JWM*' Ton.  tk*  «.  ud  pun  of  ih> 
tk*  ■•,  dlTM(4  Iota  Me  UH^iitf  iwu  Iw  ■  lidgi  o 
iimiilitiM  rtitac  ibaot  M»n.  itan  tin  pUfa,  udUM 

IMuv*!  F«*k.  !■  I.7(»1t.  In  1hI|M.  Tba  fniaiteil 
fctMaoB  o(tlw HUm  nowiiti  ihioit i^ig/at  bMrit 

vUk  tote  Hi4  alkir  Ifiii  ■ituwrnm,  ■rwlfti  H  H 
hmoaailiaalbiHiitofTaloutCKtlM.  Atenmtai^ 
likeMl,ki>innt,  aitodfti  DwU't  PiMch  bmil.U  tki 


TuiflBi  b«i»w  »°  ud  TCP  Fahr.  Is  wlBMr  (Ju^  Julr, 
uf  Auf),  ad  bitvwi  M°  and  W  lo  nUBW  (Jaa., 
Ftb.aodkutli).  Kaia  k  OMiaea,  aradaUj  Id  Fab. 
-^  ■  ■  ■     1j dni Mnfa iraalli 


H  l(  "  ailmiuilx  oulHialtlil',  bafiaSu^widdfHBUiT  pn- 
tiUIqi  utD  mentandolUaHtirUTiddonpaalMid, 
■o  ttial  TKThwnnDaapaHUialr  Otil  rW.^  (flta 
fiom  SL  H^  IL  43i.  >    AbDoi  a  dllk  part  of  Ibc  endia 

ridi  aad  pndbctltfl.  LuortaDt  patlum  an  ftdiM  bb 
ik(,klfb  luda:  airiculnu*,  Iwvnar.  it  Out  Unla  al- 

1  "i^MA 


Uudnl  u  1  and  tka  lababi.  nuMli  dn 
atlpplta  lor  tlH«rn»«n.    Tba  'W^* 

Mbar,  aad  alfkuriihlni  alika.'^  B 


ipa.  •«.  n 


, jpaaB  jMHiHai  »r_  __ . 

cTDfia  of  potaUHi  batPB  onaa  raliid  froa  tba  taa 
pnimd  irltlils  Um  taar.  Tka  lopt  and  ildaa  al  It 
Suit  an  anarcd  villi  Ow  «Uh|<  "a,  ill 


kaK*H  dkrMt  ■Bdcgnnaii  klackkvtj  an 
.paataatokaaradktaladwIlbdUllcuUj.  Cait1a«M. •»«-. 
H*  BM  aomaroua.  tba  Utlar  bataf  barair  auOdant  to 
aupnW  tba  nnta  of  tba  ablwlu,  Ooali  anaa  In  Ibi- 
■aaaa  BBabtn  ao  tba  blfb  cnwDda.  Kaltlw  Wrdi  nor 
kiat»  «d  pray,  tl  wt  «c*|it  rala,  ara  round  i  bat  tba 

Oama  lamb«Bdaot.aBd  tba  coau  AunUwiunUaDI  Aib. 
Wtaala(*DdtDrlla(inolUo»«*B  naai  tba  ibara,  aap*- 
-^"-  ■-  '-^  aad  ApcO. 

I,  of  wlildi  tba  KaM  India  Coiapanf  laata 


•i  j2(£!r^  UUl  uaad  'aT^ 
■  PIMM  ui  loraunvM^  lor  TaaMa  nlUu  Bortkward  oo 
tba  AtlaaUc.  tboaa  procaadlnc  aouUiwaid  Dot  beloc  lUa 

af  tba  liapoirta,  prinelpaltr  pptialWInf  of  atarci  ^  abla- 
cti«,  D0(  auaadiw  Irom  40.0001.  lob.MOf.  ■  ;a*r. 

fUaa.  la  ttia  oolr  town,    na  ancborafla  la  aood  In  11 

vtndi.  Tba  ton  ti  aatarad  In  in  arthad  uuwn, 
wltbbi  wbkhb  a  apadaui  panda  Onad  vllta  oOeUl  n^ 
d«(^     'n^  fttmrk.  a  kMiduvnii  lailldlBa.  froala  Ik4 


tnar  patn  at  th*  town.  Tla  abopi  an  ptaaUIUIj  aop- 
littad  vllb  BniUib  and  AalaHa  prnlBaa.^iul  Ihm  prina 
an  InmlaMr  fT  klffc.  Tba  principal  bibtfia.  raalda 
OS  tka  klihar  and  molar  parta  at  tka  bland,  and  vlalt 
lamca'  T^am  tBt)  on  Saiida|ra.  or  iibaB  Iha  waul  o( 
•npsllaa  obUna  than  to  coih  to  tta  ibopa  and  aaifcat. 
On*  of  tba  baDdaoMartbanrlto  h  PlantMlon  Howa. 

totarBar,  ijtuatad  In  tba  BldN  of  aBlaS*  (ronndi^ 

LoBfwvid,  IbanaHaDM  of  Mapalaon,  nnda  od  Ika 
Blalaan.  In  tka  Blddla  of  an  aitaadn  park.   WkanUnt 
mnpladbTlbaax.aapanr.ll  vaa  ottarr  Umltad  di- 
al Pm  Hnaiildltlcai  van  (abaavienUr  aiada 


im  BDgliuid.   but 


nodlwIininitTndaBrSL'nKRuiln  IBM. 


ir  Ilia  cohwUl  Irtlnli  wan 


BT.  VrKCENT.    Sit  V. 


mES,7Ca.     ODthabukoTIhaElto,  hUi 

\  li  tha  cvtlv  Df  Bruuahauafln,  d«u  wfil 

- — ' 'talkaUUaXKtailbjIlHHuo- 

I  taaaala  pmlng  igth*  EUia. 


a,  boalerT,  Ac. 
oDlbanb*. 

da  dcacrlBduu  oT  foo(lj»  And  j 

Huta'wTBridu'lhu  Hh  dUmmt  nukni  af  Ebrm, 
and  MpeddlTlha  Bagllili.  ahoold  h»a  ubmltttd,  Kk 


iMllf  o»  er  Iha  v 


nnpUan  IhlB  Uia  dutT. 


IhirwlH  to  lat  rtd  of 


3t3/  Bi  ■  '"^ 


ba  aolanni  la  itboW  S  ^- ;  but  ttaaf  fOBiatbifa  ■■ 
i  and  4  B.  Tbai  an  nonmllr  imUaiiaal  and  b 
lal  I  thar  aonwlbaaa,  lionrrr.  hara  T  or  8  ildii. 
— '-tifaaHlarotiboniMdil.  ThajanDotn 
anlM,  nor  ira  Ibali  as^at  ai  ahaip  a>  il 

'  Biaww.  _ 

, ia  N.B,  rtoi 

lb*CliUa>«lli>ri)wAt1aD>< 
al|Hl  caranu  alwbkli  we 


«(l«>g>aJgi^B> 


ma  Btaolinuu  Kbttanad  br  ibt  iDtnrathiB  gf  ofr 
cmita  tf  Una  bito  ^alr  hkHrukca*-    Tfaa  aM  aam 

hU  fall  up  to  to  futhett  ait^nnHy.  __^ 

111  D?  H'Cullaeb.  ■■  M  attamiit  a  dtacrtoUen  of  Mm 
kRuTHiaa  aOM  of  Ibal  to  wkU  Iha  1™)')^'' ^  ^ 

tauSidn  of  i^Ie.  wMcb  U  bumimmi  Mm.  Urn  frm. 
jMedlMa,  Iba  twillfht  iloaa  tM  ciTwJbi«  tb. 
il^  adNu^lBC  aflboa  of  raaaeud  Us^ATa^  <r 
lliiuw Iliii7iii  ■-  "—■   •—• ' 


Ontiittifltr  tf 
BuIiKaBoblaat  _..     . 
bat  (liaii  br  Uw  fiaal  Mikutnl  >— 


lid  b«  imFanLaMNa  to  i 


« 


££i 


th  and  MtcBftta  if  ib*  Uda  whkb  raaa  lU  *mt 
>n  iwaU  Bp  to  Ika  atnmHr  af  Iba  ndb  Ut 


KiTTr^ 


undaa  batwato  tbTbuaa  of  tba  bnkn  MUra  wbkk 
Airai  tba  nut  and  latanKI  Iban  wtth  a  iMi.  ontoBt, 
and  Tailinlad  chadwc,  ckoipjIbc  aadi  hNaiMtaa  i  (ba 
curreaBOBdMic  Yariacr  mow  walar,  wnnw  tb*  bbb^ 
ram  otar  t  daifc  rad  or  fMat-culaarad  nek,  fton 


Stub  wai  tru  nada  kaowo  U  Iba  pobUe  br  tba  b- 
■cnaUBf  acBKnl  of  tt  flna  br  BIr  Joaub  Wnbii.  b* 
wbMB  TlwHTltlladlBmi.  (rnmmu-i'Tlmr  *■  to* 
^uaetlj'TlilwdlqiiNBiiBi*!  It  la  mlBbJllaJ.  an^  ka* 
not  aieB  B  bouia  or  taut  In  irbkh  aajr  an*  OB  Mha 

BTAFFo"£d.  a  ccBtnt  co.  tf  Bnilaiil.  barlaa  N. 
Cbaabtra.  B.  Dartn  and  Warwkk,  8.  WamalK,  ad 
W.  SBlap.  Aral,  W,T«I  BEiaa.  Aipact  nrr  tjIbm. 
Tba  N.  UK.  or  that  ponkm  of  Ibt  ea.  Iflac  id  tba 


pallr  of  Qioarluidi.    Tba  bllli.  In  toma  PHti  gf  Ok 
SluHct.rlHto  as  atnukHiafdMui  imtK/^mtba 

dMT^7i' 
Ikr.  1 


inda  In  paitura  aad  cornl  ptanlaHoM.  and  atli 
itau  I  W,  hi  Ka  aitram  S.  a^  *•  "«■ 
ara  Iti  matt  promlDaBt  fntura.  Tba  TBDer  af 
tun  iRBt  li  liaKlciilaiii  tanDa  and  baaiHMil.  Caji- 
nack  Ihatfa.  (iiiniadlaurT  u  tba  W.  of  Hadfalr,  cna- 
lahMd.  Ib  ISIS,  abota  *fln  acnti  aid  la  bjUt  tba 
Urnil  of  tba  rHBabihw  tneti  of  waau  land  hi  Iba  on. 
Kr.  Pill  aabnalad  tba  ndttratad  land.  tDclndlat  pBbi, 
iiaaatOacna.  ywMch.ha  unaaad.  iqOJno  Miba 
Bis>dowaiKlpaitnra.HadMW,«IOankla.    TbalaOvbi 


lora  IVtabIa  mlud  ImTmpK  brw  ofpratalTy 
andj  loam,  or  otbar  mlud,  ladudUkf  caKanoQt 

t,  irmiallr.  or  otbar  '•allM.  (Sanar,  p.tl.)  tZ 
1  iharp  and  cMd  i  and.  In  Iba  W.  ■—  —-i~.i-.i- 
■  l>  a  traal  dail  of^D. 


STAMFORD.  'tss 

priUMTt,  IM  of  wtaaBi  lur  b*  Kcsaiiwiditad  h  ««*• 
—'-     auWii  J  hi  twn  piifi„  at.  Mwft  mJ  M.^Md*!. 
■•oUdMad  ud  la  Ik*  |MlnBi««  OC  Uh  L«il  CliB. 


•vIt  EnfUihtt; 


Ik*  ilHT.    Diinr  kgrtiiJTj  fe  wMMJidr  b. , 

dHHi  b  ibi  w^dnl  imdait,  iDd  k  b  MB  luita  la*. 

tbuud  M  ataaM  1S7,MI0,  nd  iba  pnd«  ■(  wool  u  ibott 
■.am)  ftAt.  PrapiiQ  In  hum  wrtaf  km  llifBU. 
■  r«i  don  u  AT:  taiu  •>(  all  itnirnaa  •»  to  «0 
acTH,  but  Ite  iMllir  ctaw  l>  lUcnii^i  I-—  fr*- 

-"^  iimctnot  vOwJ^bMH*.  91.  IM  m  Kn.  Coal. 

''" • — 'InlbofnauotuundviCftbiiaad 

'-  ia  aantculailT  flBona  ior  lu 
-■  -     Ttn  SiUf  MM  sT  tba 

att  nt  PiUniu,  bo- 

aadw.l4»  and  MonaiHn-lha-Kan 
la  wbJek  Iboia  a»  iovaraJ  vofj  coi»ld«t44t  tnrat  and 
TUUn),«OUI}MuaR*dl>rU*badHa.  Tbandik- 
kourbaod  aMirdi  atapdanca  ol  tat  clar  and  «■!  i  tot 
tlia  €amt  daya  ara  priadpaltj  broofbt  froei  l*nTbaBk, 

Km  ckalk,^  DsaToitwDd,  aad  tim  Wain  and 
Irelaiid.  Tho  tm-woiti  an  rnnclnalji  ilniaud  In  lb* 
S.  aatfa  af  lb*  co.  bi  tha  ^kbMj  oTWalHll,  WaAw. 
toi^Talbna.Ai:.  Tbairlncnaaabaibanaiiluailn- 
ordJoait.  In  ine  Ibat*  ««n,Ua]!,m 
MMaiUimtitntEciatr 


iwju'^m'iiuiea,  asd  hi'^iS^ahtt.  "iim  » 


or  RnfUnd,  bUDdTpinhlll.  la  tha  aba?a  c*.,  o(  which  U 
It  (bt  cap.,  on  lb*  Bow.  crOBHl  he™  bf  •  n**>  tloni 
biidn,  IlD.  N.H.W.  BlrmlDiibam.  Fop.  of  pari.  bot. 
•  -^  -  -•  '  -     '.--  'ta^GUl  bor..  a  ponloe  of  Lb*  par 


or  bnck  and  ilala  i  aad  la  paiad  and  Ufhiad  >IIh  ft, 
undar  Iha  pmlihiaa  e(  a  tool  act:  a  ipad  iupplj  of 
iralar  la  pncund  Craai  aaveral  pubUa  pmapa.  Tttt  prbi- 

a  larga  laodmi  boilAicti  Mm,  canpnatnc  Hfaral 

ffraod  lurr  room,  courta  tow  tit*  iHliat  ud  aauiou, 
vajor'i  oksa,  aad  otbH  apaitauota.    Tha  couiilr  laol 


■larr  contrllntloiii  for  lb*  faulr  and  rai 

itBDanMaalraetora.    CtMSnAuit 


•tT  >aadai»a  Roai.  Catb.  dupdi  and  tiM 
Kbadlata-ladapiiidiBte,  aBd  tba  SocMrof 
a  Hch  plant  o(  worablp,  mmaj  wlib  a*. 


tadied  BiBdH-aAaola.     Tb*  infflBniar  ac 

ama  tBoBd^aa,  mi  amd  *aUr|«d  br  Bdvard  VI,: 

Uh  luuiKa  from  tb*  asdowioaiit  isaMa  tMI.  a  r**', 

to  tb*  aabir.    K  la  ops  Is  all  boji  of  lb* 


ar  patliaila  at  tbrtr  oan  dwaUlan.    _ 

awUni  Maff.    TbacauiitTliniallBanliim,iau 

aealntpMI*MaBMadrftaaatb*cD.KHlt,Du(miiil 

Bfdo*  iwarallTV  lluMfh  Uw  Rnw  an  ricahad 

nad  b«h  br  •abKriptkmi'iDd  kmdad  propenj  I  k 
ilnblj  cosdDclad,  and  Bar  JaMlj  raab  aaiotif  ib* 
pal  aavknaa  la  Iba  UnadeB,  Tb*  balldtaifi  n«- 
atcaamdiUn*  tir  !»  faHaote,  aad  tha  aardaw 
aa  araa  oT  ieraral  aoraa.    Tbna  la  aa  aJfaihadat  | 


BtalM  la  Doud,  Id  aoaaHW  vllh  lb 
br  lb*  «oM«BI  4iull«r  of  lu  il«. 
Tb*  North  Waalara  Hallwa*  paaaai  ilaaa  to  Iba  IJWB 
'    ~  atiaoB.    II  baa  bio.  aad  » 


fardnabKorpotawdlDlTeninof  Jobn,  IttodiTldad 
DBdir  lb*  UooiclpBl  RafOna  Ad,  lala  Mo  aarda.  In 
——n  bdiuB  iwn,  B  aMariBin.  *-■"  " "■— 


•hkhUwbdi 


I  Tl|Iit  of  elKtlDB  don  la 

Hi  of  the  partih  oT  Caitl*- 
b.  BliliUrfd  rleclon.  hi 
1    of  bonwtb.Bnillih,  by 


.,  at  w3l  tt  tha  priodpal  icu  of  a  'pi»r.ln 
AHlalu  il  pan.    Markett  oo  Sarurdaj :  hin. 


w  naApTlalu  il  pan 


:t  ».,  *Dd  Dee.  It,  chlcAr 
l>  alto  a  liinid|(hl^  caula 


.  OB  Iba  Wd- 

raB.af  part. 
>  tbaoM  W. 

iUr  tron'  Wo. 


rs, 


K 


nsbMtlialka 
iibUiwal  tb*  paik 

lUC  in    uuiHPiicji   iiimuvv   llW   pTOlHUILtj,   At 

r  AH*  ^fhC  IncroBp,    CVitB-  Aumit.  Jtt^trt.) 

the  town  hu.  BlAO^  «m>ll  >r«lf-amn^  tli«4tre.  uid 
Mjiembly  Itwni^     The  olbar  public  bulltUast  w.n  tho 

(WHldersl  Ibf  ■noUur'tliarTh,  wm  bollt  kbout  tha  end 
of  tlia  Mth  culurT,  ind  li  chltUr  Id  Uw  liur  Bagllth 
Brie,  luThig  ■  mr  Ima  lawrt  tai  wlia.    All  S^nu 

aetnisW  crndilrd  iplre.    Tha  ittli 
■Ift  oruu  Mvauli  of  Br- 
nirluid  NMnonlt  "— 

In*?! . . 


Iflnn  m 

. ,;  Stlohn'itOTBUch 

HBbiEtq.lilvlnl  nuran.   ~  ' 

-'Tpoidflitii  mad  Roaui 
HiHIp,  OKI  Ihm  in  m 

H  si  tiM  mil 

taool  hu  for  Buu  nan  pul 
lu>lnh>l».  A  blausU  k£di)1 
rortiw  MilxntlBDbciTii  Ihi 


St^okn'i^a 


■  abfttt  <6  tn-patlAiu  and  l»  out^uilail 
» viuuilkrtun*  i  iHit  a  cooibdenblfi  nilnr 

Id.  'riit^^^mi'lMMilgMt  t^u 


OD  WHUriOf  iJiUh.  Id  ttai  •IdBlQ.     It  bu  a  nwkl; 

Brwipum,  ud  S  bmki.    Hnikitt  an  Handir  idiI  Frl- 

diT.  EhaUtlwhrtiKbrconi.    Pdn,  llkl-4Hil  Mondif , 

M«iiri»  halbn  Uu  II.,  and  Ndt.i. 

I  (an.  AnnMbrdc,  ataanhii  Iba  paiail  ft>rd1 
' '"  ^' "U" »l EdWTlV.    IilidlTldod, 


iiu'lar  tba  Hud.  Baftinii  Ai 

Oirp.  rai.  Id  IIH»-»,  l,Wn.    Qiunac  and  patlj  mil 

brrnra  whleli  !€»  rtatau  nra  nland  Id  ltd.    ' 
cuitoia  oT  bgraugfa'Bofliih,  bj  wblcfa  landad  prapartr 
dMcaikdi  to  the  jrouDMt  ton,  to  tba  axchulDD  of  hu 
fidflr  broEhfln,  pnTmlLi  hera;  but  than  ti 

caFrrbold  hDUH  In  the  lam.    Stamlbrd  hu  i 
ri^  tt  Bdv.  L,  Uu  rifht  or  dg^an  doii 

KT^ng  ffot  HI  ■>TaL  llralu  »«»  enltrgad 

Ibtf  Botind  idodfl  a  portion  oT  StiED- 

BuTithl^  Houw,  tiH  nugnlGcFDl  Mat  Dl  (ho  Harquli  af 

hlo^otA.     (AKdhf-tawf  tfwit.  ArwVr.^f.) 

^TAROAItD,  a  ton  or  the  Pruuiw  ttato.  mm. 
Fann-aola,  on  the  Ibna.  In  a  nri  hrillc  coimtir.  il  m. 
B.bTa.SlaUlii.    rap.llMO.   Thtcupolaof SI.Haiy'i 

O-rmanr.    ItCua coUafo i 
STBTTIN,  as  ' 


H  itiDDaiiaDi,  loimded  bi  i 
K»rof  ■iu,«e.,«ltbdiitll 


Sa  biMga  with  a  wboTb  on  ihe  rigBI  iWe  i>r  iln 
V,  and  II  TgiT  •trm^r  IDrtillad.  ft  Ii  wril  biiUt 
and  II  tha  Dkoat  anctaBt  a>  wdl  aa  tha  principal  ton  oi 
PdDiannla.     PrlAclpal  adiflcn,  tba  rojd  GatEla»  go. 

lmiaTara>  cbuicbai,  of  wblch 'tha  pTliich|al,st.Mai7y 
wu  fOmded  Id  ISO.  Tba  aantiaiiaa  iMtootlni  to  Iba 
■Hit  OHBpanjafa  tba  noat  axtnulva  of  aoj  Id  Fnuda. 
Tbenrd  lauaraiionHmnitadbraMatiiaatFmlirldi 
at  GiTiL    It  l>  tba  raaldeoca  or  tho  prorlnctal  aulho- 

iluiB  (IJfwfrc)  roimited  In  IMTail  obagrruoir.  a  Hinl. 

an/iarhMu  othn itnrary  Intltutlona.    Ship  and  boal 


taulva  BDd  amvlDf  codiucrcAaDd la dd«. tadaad,  tM 
prlDdpal  poft  of  Imponatlon  b  rnmla.  Sbo  owta  ibb 
ao«  Ibnnfh  tbe  caotn  of  tha  Fnu  -       -      -  '- 

untnnn  boundan  of  Pnudiin  9iL« 
*-  DieaDi  of  caaak  «ltl>  tba  VIM 
StaltiB  It,  cooaaqaaatlr.  tba  »rin 
«  Terr  axtaoatra  aad  oouTlilnDC 
mlf  Um  boM  o(  FmkfDrt-«a4l 
but  dio  oTBarllD  i  lialDf,Daxt  to  «^b«h,.,  u>v  r<i«- 
I  port  In  tba  Prwlaa  daa.  Hbcoi  at  tba  proaar 
SD>,  lla  dbwft  an  arowdadnttb  llgbHai  that  brfaj 

:  coloiilal  wodDcta  ji 


',  aod  pWwr-iBU<B  :  priBuj 
Oilnerfi^iunfor  ahlch 
qd  belof  rich  aulp 


Id.  to. 


'^TZYVniO.  a  narkd-lown  a^ 

t  m.  froai  the  Eiitllib  riiund.  and 
conilut  of  (Our  IndllhroMiT  boUl  utmi.  It  hai  a  verr 
eurhiui  Nnrtaaachurab.wlthafreat  *aHetj-of  Bxcdknt 
■nd  TfTT  daboiate  detdl-  iSk^mait't  Gtukic  4rc*^.t 
Tba  lliint.  a  deu-aar,  •oRb  SOSI.  a  laar,  <•  in  Ibaiiftof 
the  Dlike  oT  Horrolt.  BrolboiboDdllall,  an  cdd  edi6a 
H  tba  time  prabaMj  of  Henir  VIII.,  ji  appnpilatcd  ta 

bla  Imporl'nco,  and.  In  bo,  wonU  n«  hara  baao  >«tb 
Bientlaolna  Id  a  woik  of  tbli  klod,  but  IH  tba  diiaw 

rrom  tha  reign  of  Mward  IL  to  the  paiduof  tha  A^ 
,  ,      >c  hanb  of  tba  dSSm} 


rnoSfiSl7>e«lad  icTthe'lnlL 
irfolk,  the  praprletoT  of^Llia  bor 


g.  Perth,  B.  the  Filth  of  Portta  ai 


wthv  paitlf  of  bl(b  rnoiii 
mi»rt.bott.A«.i  aud  part] 
landt.  Bim  LomaDdi  tba  am 


.leHlihlaadDiL .    , 

nnediatdj  abof o  LiKb  Loound.  bat  an  akftuda  of 
I9L  II.  The  Flntn,  Canptla.  and  Lenooi  bllb  Ua  la 
e  mtddla  and  S.  paiti  of  tba  Co. ;  (ho  luHict,  fnm 
ennr  N.  W.  ta  Loefo  LoaoDd.  It  In  uoat  placat  taiT 
aak  and  ■torila.  Tha  low  dIuTid  u  can*  Indh  vhlii 
•  eitiemelT  prodoetln.  lie  on  bolb  tidu  tha  Fertb. 
priDclndlr  on  Itt  S.  baoh.  aitandloi  from  Fdblil  » 
ra  aUrllB*.  TlHT  era  tuppoHd  Id  camprlia,  io  ilL 
iWmwtumtm.    iW  coutUi  prtodraltf^ 


Krdfj.  In  Ibi  Sigh  nooti  It  la  moairt  anlli  iba 
er  gnMDdi  there  are  contldaraUe  iiaat  boat.  Se- 
mi tn  the  lower  ditlrtctt  Tar*  frvB  10  to  IM 
■  i  but.  In  Iba  blllT  aod  noiaUaliHHU  dktrtstt,  Ib^ 
much  largn-.    Agrlculfura  Terj  Tarloua ;  bai  ^*' 
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lla«  recMitty  been  practlMd  on  a  Terr  exteoftrc  Male, 
la  the  carae,  wheat,  beant,  bari^,  and  clorer.  but  par> 
ticularlr  the  flret  two,  ere  the  principal  crope.  On  the 
Ugbter  lands,  tomlpe  are  largelj  coltiTated ;  oats  being 
the  prevailing  crop  on  all  the  poorer  high  lands.  Pa* 
tatoes  cenerallT  ctutlTated.  Sheep  mostly  of  the  Mack- 
iaced  Linton  breed ;  bat  Cberiots  bare  been  bmely 
Introduced.  Besides  the  cattle  bred  In  the  co.,  whlcn 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  goodness,  great  numbers  of 
Hiehland  cattle  are  annually  purchased  for  feeding  at  the 
Falkirk  frysts.  These  are  the  greatest  fUrs,  or  markets 
for  cattle,  of  any  in  Scotland.  They  are  held  on  the  ad 
Tuesday  of  Aug.,  Sept.,  end  Oct. ;  the  Last  being  the 
largest.  Cattle  In  all  soru  of  condition  are  brooiQBt  to 
tliem  from  all  paru  of  Scotland,  but  prtncipsUy  irom  the 
north  t  as  are  alio  sheep  and  horses.  At  an  average,  it 
is  supposed  that  about  80,000  cattle,  90,000  sheep,  and 
A,000  horses,  are  annually  disposed  of  at  these  trystt. 
Kstimating  the  cattle  to  be  worth  71  each,  the  sheep  1 U., 
and  the  horses  IW.,  their  entire  value  will  be  nearly 
66O.000f.    (Y0mattomCatae.^.yp.li\.) 

SiirUngsnlre  Is  s^d  to  have  about  11.000  acres  of 
natural  wood,  and  above  10,000  acres  of  jdantations. 
The  B.  parts  of  the  oo.  have  a  finely  diversliled  appear- 
•nee  t  and  the  view  firom  Stirling  Castle  Is,  perhaps, 
uneooalled  by  any  other  In  Britain.  (Sre  neat  art.) 
Coal  abondant ;  and  there  are  large  supplies  of  iron> 
stone,  freestone,  Ac.  Average  rent  of  land  In  IMS,  I  is. 
6|<f.  an  acre.  Extensive  works  have  long  been  est.:- 
bilshed  at  Carron,  for  the  smelting  of  Iron,  and  the  ma- 
ttufiicture  of  all  sorts  of  cast-iron  goods,  whether  for  civil 
or  waritke  purposes.  (&v  CAaaoii.)  Exclusive  of  dis- 
tilleries, some  branches  of  manufkcture,  on  a  pret^  con- 
siderable scale,  are  carried  on  at  St.  Ninlan*s.  Stirling, 
Falkirk,  and  other  towns.  Principal  river,  r  orth ;  to 
which  are  tributary  the  Carroo,  Bannockburn,  and  other 
small  streams.  Stlrllna  has  S5  pars.,  and  returns  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Keglstered  electors  for  the  ca  in 
1S4».^M76.  The  bor.  of  Stirling  unites  with  the  bors. 
of  InvMkeltbIng,  Dunfermline,  Queensferry,  and  Cul- 
ross ;  and  the  bor.  of  Falkirk  with  those  of  Linlithgow, 
Lanark,  Airdrie,  and  Hamilton,  in  returning  representa- 
tives. In  1841,  Stirling  had  1M13  Inhabited  houses,  and 
82,057  InhabitanU,  of  whom  41,004  were  males,  and  41,0S3 
females.  Valued  rent,  106,509/.  Scotch.  Annual  value 
of  real  property.  In  1815,  Si 8.76:/. ;  do.  In  1843,  S79,706/. 

SriauNO,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  river  port,  market 
town,  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  Forth,  90  m.  W.N.W.  Edinburgh,  and  S2  m.  N.R. 
Glasgow.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  Includes  the  suburb 
of  St.  Nfaiians,  in  1841, 10,701.  The  situation  of  Stirling 
Is  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  It  is  built  on  the  S.B. 
declivity  of  a  hill,  which,  rising  trom  one  of  the  most 
fertile  plains  in  Scotland,  terminates  on  the  N.  and  W., 
immediately  over  the  river,  in  an  abrupt  basaltic  rock, 
about  300  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  castle. 
It  consequently  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  its  sUuation  is  finer,  more  central,  and  In 
all  respects  more  suitable  for  the  capital  of  Scotland. 
The  view  from  the  castle,  if  not  unrivalled,  is,  at  all 
events,  unsuipassed  by  any  other  In  the  empire.  It 
combines  all  triat  can  give  variety,  interest,  and  grandeur 
to  a  prospect.  To  the  E.  it  extends  over  the  richest 
▼alley  in  Scotland,  as  fkr  as  Kdinburifh,  commanding  all 
the  windings  of  the  Forth ;  to  the  W.  is  the  feriile  strath 
of  Menteith,  the  view  in  this  direction  being  bounded  by 
Ben  Lomond  ;  on  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  range  of 
the  Ocbill  hills ;  and  Immediately  to  the  S.  Is  the  field 
of  Bannockburn,  the  Jfaraibon  of  Bruce  and  of  Scot- 
land. 

**  The  principal  street,  which  extends  from  the  cattle 
down  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  with  narrow  crou  streets 
branching  from  it  down  the  declivity  on  each  side.  Is  open 
and  spacious ;  and  the  houses,  though  many  of  them  bear 
mark*  of  antiquity,  are  generally  lofty  and  comfortable. 
A  new  bridge  over  the  Forth  (finished  in  1836)  has  been 
begun,  and  streets  are  proposed  to  be  built  from  it  on  the 
low  ground  to  the  B.  of  the  town.  Several  neat  houses 
have  lately  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many 
respectable  fkmilies  have  been  induced  to  settle  in  Stir- 
ling, in.consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  living,  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  society  which  the 
town  affords.'*  (Pari.  Bound.  lUp.) 

The  prlncipsJ  building  is  the  castle.  A  fortress  Is 
said  to  have  been  erected  on  its  site  by  the  Romans,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  antiquity.  Its  inac- 
cessible situation  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  at  the 
point  where  the  Forth  first  becomes  fordabie,  reniders  it, 
as  It  were,  the  key  of  the  Lowlands  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Hlffhlands  on  the  other.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Stirling  early  became  a  place  oi  great  Importance, 
and  that  it  was  for  a  lengthened  period  a  Ikvourite  royal 
residence,  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature.  Previously  to 
the  inveotkm  of  artillery,  the  castle  was  a  place  of  great 
strength ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  additions  made  to 
the  works  in  more  modem  tunes,  it  could  not  oppose 
aiiy  effectual  resistance  to  an  army  properly  supplied 
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with  artillery.  It  Is  a  qoadrangnlar  building,  with  an 
open  area  In  the  oeotre.  and,  besides  other  structures^ 
Includes  the  old  ronl  palace,  principally  built  by 
James  V.,  and  the  parliament  Inmse;  but  these  venera- 
ble  structures  have,  by  a  scandalous  outrage  on  taste  and 
national  assoclati<ms.  been  detfaded  Into  barradu  ft>r 
common  soldiers!  It  is  stipulated  In  the  articles  dT 
union  with  England,  that  Stirling  castle  shall  be  always 
garrisoned,  and  kept  in  repair. 

Among  thepublic  buildings  In  the  town  are  the  town- 
house,  gaol.  Cowan's  hospital,  founded  in  1639,  and  richly 
endowed ;  the  athencum,  with  a  spire  190  ft  in  height,  a 
hall  for  the  circuit  and  sheriff  courts,  ftc.  The  old 
church,  a  venerable  Gothic  edifice,  a  portion  of  which 
formed  part  of  the  Franciscan  monastery,  fbunded  in 
1494,  has  long  been  divided  Into  two  places  of  worship! 
James  ViMwhen  a  child,  was  crowned  in  lt,on  theS9th  of 
July,  1567.  the  coronation  sermon  being  preached  by  the 
famous  reformer,  John  Knox.  Three  churclies  b^oiig 
to  the  establishment ;  9  to  the  Free  Church,  9  to  the 
United  Presbyterians,  and  1  each  to  the  Reformed  Pres- 
^terlans.  Independents,  Eplsoopalians,  Wesleyan  Metho. 
dlsts,  and  Rom.  Caths.  Some  of  the  houses  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  principal  Scotch  nobles  are  still  met  with 
in  dilforent  parts  of  the  town.  Religions  dissent  prevails 
in  Stiriing,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
town  of  Scotland.  BbeneserErsktne.oneaf  themmlsters 
of  Stirling,  was  (akmc  with  his  brother  Ralph,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Dunfermline)  a  founder  of  the  Secession,  or 
Associate  Synod,  about  1740.  This  town  has  been  hmg 
eminent  for  Its  schools,  particularly  those  for  classicu 
literature.  It  has  also  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  several 
publk  Ubraries. 

Exclusive  of  Cowan's  hospital,  noticed  above,  founded 
by  a  dtlsen  of  that  name,  Stirling  has  two  other  well- 
endowed  hospitals,  exclusive  of  the  Interest  of  4,0001, 
left  in  mortmahi  for  behalf  of  the  poor.  But,  **  where 
the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  to- 
gether ;  '*  and,  notwithstanding  the  ample  provision  In 
question,  pauperism  is  quite  as  prevalent  in  this  as  In  most 
other  Scotch  towns.  Assessment  for  the  poor  In  1841^ 
9,456/. 

The  chief  manufhcture  is  that  of  tartins,  tartan  shawls, 
carpets,  and  yams,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent ; 
and  the  dyeing  of  yams,  home-made  cloths,  and  silks 
is  also  carried  on.  Cotton  goods  are  manuflMtured, 
though  to  no  great  extent,  with  ropes,  malt,  leather,  soap, 
and  candles.  The  town  has  extensive  markets,  the  Com 
Exchange  being  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland :  it  has  also 
a  considerable  coasting  and  retail  trade.  About  100  ves- 
sels are  said  to  be  engaged  In  the  trade  on  the  Forth  up 
to  Stiriing,  and  steam-packets,  which  in  summer  are 
crowded  with  passengers,  ply dallybetween  the  town  aiid 
Granton  Pier,  near  Edinburgh.  The  town  has  a  branch 
bank  of  the  Bank  of  Scotlud,  with  five  other  branch 
banks,  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 

Stirling  received  its  first  charter  trom  Alexander  I.  in 
1190 ;  it  is  now  governed  by  a  provost,  3  bailies,  and  18 
councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  about  3,000/.  a  year. 
The  bor.  unites  with  Dunfermline,  Culross,  Inverkeith- 
Ing,  and  S.  Queensferry,  in  sending  I  mem.  to  the  H.  oi 
C.     Registered  electors,  in  1849-50,  557. 

Stirling  and  its  immediate  vicinity  has  been  the  seen* 
of  some  of  the  most  memorable  evetits  in  Scotch  history. 
In  1997  Wallace  defeated  a  formidable  English  army  close 
to  the  town  ;  and  the  victory  of  Bmce  at  Bannockburn, 
in  1314,  sectured  the  Independence  of  Scotland.  James 
II.  was  bora  in  the  castle  ;  and  there,  in  1453,  he  basely 
murdered,  with  his  own  hand,  the  Earl  Douelas,  whom 
he  had  inveigled  thither  by  the  grant  of  a  safe  conduct, 
and  the  assurances  of  frieudship  I  Stirlioe  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  James  V.,  and  ft  continued  to  be  his  fa- 
vourite residence.  Here,  also,  James  VI.  resided  with 
his  tutor,  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  {Scotontm  nd 
MteemUfaeOe  primceps),  tilt  he  was  13  years  of  age  ;  and 
here,  as  already  stated,  he  was  crowned  in  1567. 

The  abbey  or  Cambusiienneth,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  in  Scotland,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth,  a  short  way  from  Stirling.  Its  ruins  are  still 
very  considerable.    (Privale  I^fai motion.) 

STOCK  BRIDGE,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Engc> 
land,  CO.  Hants,  bund.  Thomgate.  on  the  Test,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Anton,  and  on  the  Andover  Canal,  8  m. 
W.N.W.  Winchester.  Area  of  par.,  1,290  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841, 937.  The  town  comprises  only  a  single  street,  in 
which  are  numerous  inns,  its  principal  support  being  de- 
rived fh>m  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  London 
and  Exeter.  It  has  a  town -hall,  a  neat  edifice,  erected 
in  1810  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Westminster.  From 
the  first  of  Elisabeth  down  to  the  pauing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  It  was  disfrandalsed,  this  petty  place,  or 
rattier  Its  proprietOTs,  eqjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  9 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 

STOCKHOLM,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  N.  of  Eu- 
rope, the  cap.  of  Swedim,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Lake 
Mcslar  with  the  Baltic,  440  m.  W.  by  S.  Petersburg,  Uu 
Safi  20'  31"  N.,  long.  ir>  34'  E.    Pop.,  In  1840,  84,16a 
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It  ■  uttn  of  rnmc*,  ud  tlHjireilBlif  or  tbt  dn  m 
KoiiIji.  tba  null  mmlHr  vt  Fltcfci— >  B<  BohIbh 

^  m  jan  •iBcell 'n«  •  OMOMa  <aarl>>at  Ui« 
■CBcaiaddnckitlHcHf.  Bat  mrnT^  Iwn  b«B 
nemtlT  boUt.  ud.  uacdiDi  u  BnaiKi,ik*  Mcck- 
holB  lliit^  Buj  nw  IM  cBiJatrnd  ftillT  a^iirt  W  tbM 

TtoT  da  Dst  MpplT  diiiBm,  *Eu>  iHr.  bCTnnr,  ba 
!._•  '..  .1 H.^  hoiuM.  HtM*  ■  may  faed  dlBBM 


•H  the  Ull  nr  ■  UDi_r  UH>    winaa  m  ■■•••  idiiibdpii 

Um  Sur  Did  OwMr.  Flih,  fniU,  ad  mn  daUcHr  «( 
tksHUOB,  vataHned  tai  pnMoa.  Tfea  wtaai.  Jb, 
vara  Bm-nu.  ud  tadadad  pan  (bm  k  dar  *■■•), 
■twiTT.  dune.  Rudilibili—r,  drniniiMit  tnl  Mncb, 
•upiitM  to  H  fDHtti  fMlbtiAelaav|*,tedacliB( 

Daitot  tba  nBiii*  M*aaa  aaartj  iD  pmuu  In 

Uma  In  tba  •■TiniH.  A?dl  tbapuhUtpSaBTUlan 
an  waltad  OB  br  wooHD  I  mj  a  itrmncg  ft  ■affrtaed  to 

eotmlrtiaWa  aailinakta  br  tesalai.  Tba  torf-boala, 
ftirhia«aea.in>»liBO»mirowadbTP»laiafltonhaMhi. 
Id  Ibelr  lacaUir  natltaooitaiBailbooib.  Ifvaiannlj 
OB  Mr.  Nomr'i aenant,  thatr  bautf  It  aol mrUkalr 
to  ba  miM*!  ijinad  br  ihia  ■aitBlin  aarlonnBi. 

SiocUiofaa  to  Bot  tta*  aM  <tf  ■  oalnrdiT,  bat  >l  bu 
Mianl  dMbiaokbcd  aeailaBlaa,  iDdgd^  tba  AiadHi 
of  Sdaaaaa,  tataMWnd  ateat  IT40.  abb  m  adMhvbb 
■aawm  St  aaalivr;  tba  SwadM  AiaJa^i.fcnnJi*  b* 
OiMani  llt.i  iCi  aoidaBHsTralBll^iadacaliAink 
vbldk  baa  pfodmad  flaiwaL  Fofdban,  Bntna»  ftc.  t 
■Dd  tbat  orinmon.  *  oaUi«a  or  aaSbtea.  aBboalt at 

:;;l£^  Srl3Si^?*Tb2?11.''JE*SS3 

b«n*Kaitaa  tv  BInw, 


B^OCKPOBT,  4  pari,  bor.,  (Dd  ml 


pari.  aDdnoB.  bor.  ceanrliaa  tba  IovwMb  or  Sta^port, 
«ltb  part  or  IbBH  or  BrlBBlB(taB  and  Haitoo  NorrlhBd 
tba  bamlati  oC  BrUunr  ud  Mfalar  Ib  tba  adtaeat 
sar.Bf  Cbaadla  1  ndbaClB  ini.Biop.orabeat4«jl1l»a. 
and  in  IMU  or  BOflM.  Tba  town-propar,  whidi  H  aim. 
DOHd  toocoiBTlba  illaar  ■Baoan  iiillllaii  iniliaila 
built  an  aa  abnipl  hUl  »aM«  lb*  Hnwr,  *b^,  awaiB. 
Iii(  rauBd  Hi  B.  aad  K.  boaBdair,  It  bara  Maad  ^  tCa 
T^Bia,  Ftob  tba  bask  or  ib*  iltv  lb*  booiai  itoa  la 
iiKtailla  klen  rooBd  tba  tldcaoftba  bill,  froiia*  bM* 

landtiooa  rocH  i  and  iba  mBarea)  mtotln  (bdorlaa 
•lanud  abora  wdi  other,  tad  israadtoi  war  Uh  town, 
ftn  tt,  atpadallr  vban  llihlad  sp  It  Difbl,  a  ilrlktB(B(. 
paanmca.  Tha  Boat  aubal  aart  of  Iba  town  nvnaiBib 
tba  cbuKb  tod  uubtt-iilaea  oo  Iba  top  oT  tba  hlU. 

Tba  prlndBtl  HiaaL  called  it*  Uodtrbunk.  (OUoat  tba 
UncdOBM'tbaoM  BotuBta^  B.ID  Bousa.    Tbraa 


ilBli«,  U  lar 


vllblD  Iba  laic  U  Taart,  anf  a  aebla  brid(aii( 
aerou  Iba  talla*  and  iba  rliar.  Tba  anb  OTtr  »» ■!•«, 
bulHor  bardwliNoitoBa,baaa  R«orabetaMft.>ad 
uriantfciaer«IL,abDietbaw^CT7  Tba  aiAaa  bb  tba 
Cbcahlre  iMa  an  canlad  aeroai  tnanl  Kraati,  loathu 
thi>n>u(bltrtt  DBdenatib.  Slodipon  li  well  pared,  aad 
Ufbtedwlth na ;  aad tbeca h an aaipla np^v oT vater. 
at  a  rtaaooabla  rata.  Tba  par.cburcb.  thaehtar  pabUe 
adUaa,  aypean  to  hara  baaa  aractad  bi  Iha  lllbeaotiirT, 


BTOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

boUdlngt.  About  the  mMdto  of  the  blsh  ftreeC  to  th«  town 
kail,  a  commodious  tqiure  edifice,  with  oourtf  aaaemblv, 
and  other  public  roomi ;  but  partly  occupied  at  an  botd ; 
and  near  it  to  a  handsome  I>oric  column,  on  the  place 
fiMrmerly  occupied  bran  open  croM.  Near  the  S.  end  of 
the  town  is  a  hanosome  stone  bridge,  with  5  dllptical 
ardies,  erected  br  subscription,  between  1764  and  l^,at 
an  expense  of  8JX01.  The  toUs  of  the  ferry  over  the 
Tees  were  prertously  the  property  of  the  BUhop  of 
Durham,  to  whom  a  considerable  annuity  was  made  pay- 
able by  the  shareholders ;  but  the  whole  debt  haTing 
been  paid  off;  the  bridge  became  toll  free  in  1810.  A 
little  nirther  S.  theTees  is  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge, 
forming  part  of  the  lUddlebwouch  branch  of  the  Dar- 
Ungton  and  Sto^ton  Railway.  The  Port  Clarence  Rail* 
way  tormlnates  on  the  Tees,  a  little  N.B.  of  Stoditon. 
The  town  to  watched  by  an  efficient  police,  and  well 
lighted  with  gas. 

.  The  par.  ^urch  to  a  neat  brlcii  edifice,  with  a  tower 
80  ft.  in  height  at  ita  W.  end.  The  living,  a  Ticarage, 
»orth  M7/.  a  year  nett.  Is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Friends,  Independents,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  Horn. 
Catholics,  sereral  haring  Sunday-schooto  attached;  a 
mechanics'  Institute  and  library,  a  subscription-library, 
and  a  neat  th^re.  A  charity-school  was  founded  here 
tf  subscription  in  17S1.  and  a  school  for  glrto  in  1808 ; 
and  Stockton,  with  the  a4iacent  parish  of  Norton,  has 
•  scholarship  at  Brasennose  College,  Oxon.  Some 
almshouses,  established  in  1681,  were  rebuilt  in  1816, 
and  afford  accommodation  to  36  poor  persons.  It  has 
a  dtopensary,  a  savings*  bank,  ana  many  benefit  sode- 
tto«b 

.  The  only  manufiusture  to  that  of  sail-cloth  %  for  which 
there  were,  in  1887,  three  considerable  establishments, 
one  employing  nearly  400  hands.  The  two  railroads 
which  pass  to  the  town  employ  a  good  many  hands ; 
«kl  Stockton  to  said  to  be  In  a  prosperous  state.  (Mtm, 
Corporatum  Bep.)  New  coal  mines  of  large  extent 
iMve  recently  been  discovered  In  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  trade  of  the  port  has  increased  considerably  of  lato 
years.  In  1848,  there  were  shipped  coastwise  from 
Stockton.  402,885  tons  coal,  exclusive  of  118,897  tons 
shipped  for  foreign  poru.  Unen  and  worsted  yam,  and 
leM,  ftc.,  are  also  shipped  in  considerable  ouantities. 
There  belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1850, 
183  sailins  vesseto  of  the  agg.  burden  of  85,298  tons,  ex. 
some  small  steamers.  Gross  amount  of  customs'  duties  in 
1849,  84,864/.  The  port  dues  belong  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  but  are  lessed  to  the  cor- 

C ration  at  a  nominal  rent.  Stockton  to  supposed  to 
ve  been  Incorporated  about  the  13th  century.  The 
mun.  bor.  to  divided  into  8  wards,  and  to  governed  by 
a  mayor,  5  other  aldermen,  and  18  counciliors.     Cor- 

K ration  revenue,  in  1847-8, 1,805/.  Tlie  bor.  has,  under 
B  Mun.  Reform  Act,  a  commission  of  the  peace :  and 
a  county  court  is  established  in  it,  before  which  615 
plaints  were  entered  in  1848.  There  is,  however,  no 
gaol,  but  only  a  lock-up  house  in  the  bor.  Stockton  to 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  long  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  btohops  of  Durliam.  Its  castle  was  de- 
molished by  order  of  parliament  in  1647.  (Mtm.  Corp, 
Eep.  amd  AppendUc,  ill.  ke.) 

STOKE-UPONTRBNT.  a  pari,  bor.,  township,  and 
par.  of  England,  oo.  Stallbrd,  ouad.  Pirehill,  on  the 
Trent,  M  m.  B.  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  15  m.  N.  by 
W.  Stafford.  Area  of  par.,  10,490  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
46348.  The  pari.  bor.  comprises  the  most  populous 
poirtloo  of  the  par.,  including  the  townships,  or  rather 
towns,  of  Hanley,  Shelton,  Lane  End,  Fenton,  Ac,  with 
those  of  Burslem,  TunstaU,  and  Ruston  Grange,  and  the 
bamlet  of  Soeyd,  in  atUacent  pars.,  being,  In  (act,  co-ex- 
toislve  with  the  district  termed  the  Potteries.  It  hj«s  an 
entire  area  of  about  16,000  acres,  and  a  pop..  In  1831,  of 
nearly  51,000,  and  In  1841  of  67,798.  Stoke-upon-Trent 
to  lignted  with  gas,  and  wdl  supplied  with  water.  The 
old  parish  church  being  much  decaved,  a  new  and 
bambome  church  was  erected  In  1886,  partly  by  sub- 
scription among  the  inhabs.  In  It  has  been  placed 
a  bust  of  the  great  founder  of  the  earthenware  manu- 
fiKtory,  the  celebrated  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  died 
In  1796,  and  who  was  admirable  alike  for  the  improve- 
ments he  Introduced  into  the  fkbric  of  the  ware,  and 
for  the  ctossical  elegance  and  purity  of  hto  designs. 
The  living,  a  very  valuable  rectory,  bdng  worth  8,717/.  a 
year  nett,  u  in  the  gift  of  J.  Tomllnson,  Esq.  It  has, 
also,  chapels  fiMr  various  dissenting  sects,  and  a  large  na« 
tional  school.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  passes 
through  Stoke  par.,  and  on  its  banks  are  numerous 
wharfs  for  shipping  the  earthenware,  which  to  the  great, 
and«  Indeed,  almost  the  only  product  of  thto  dtotrict. 
The  contributary  townships  of  Burslem  and  Hanley  have 
been  already  noticed.  ( 1.  487. 960.)  The  towns  now  in- 
cluded within  the  district  called  the  Potteries  have  al- 
most all  risen  to  importance  since  about  1760,  when 
lYedgwood  commenced  his  career.  The  Reform  Act 
•rected  it  and  the  districu  specified  above  into  a  pail. 


STONEHAVEN. 

bor.,  and  gavt  It  the  privilege  of  aendlwt  8 
H.  of  C,  ^ealst««d  electors.  In  184U^  1,578. 
smallnessof  thu  number,  as  coinpared  with  the 
consequence  of  the  low  value  or  houses  In  tba 
*«The  cheapness  of  building  materials,  and 
dance  of  building  ground,  render  a  house  rented  at 

what  below  101.  sufficient  for  the  wants  not  cnij  of  me 
higher  order  of  mechanka,  but  even  of  mm  < 
dasaes.    Thto  low  rate  of  house-rent  does  not  arbe 

adepresskm  of  trade  and  wages:  noplace  that  we 

visited  appears  In  more  Aill  emfdoymeot,  more  prosper 
ous,  or  more  steadily  advancing  In  improvemeai*  ttaa 

thto  important  dtotrict."    iBommd,  BeporL}     , 

«  The  towns  and  villages  eomprised  In  the  Potterwi, 
or  In  the  pari.  bor.  of  Stoke-upoo-Trent,  are  so  near 
each  other,  that  their  limits  are  not  easily  defined*  and  to 
a  stranger  the  entire  dtotrict  has  the  appearance  of  a 
hurge  straggling  town.  A  very  large  propordoo  of  the 
pop.  to  engaged  In,  and  a  stUl  greater  to  dependent  ftr 
support  onTtbe  manufhctore.  With  the  exoeptiaa  ol^tbe 
gold  used  In  gilding,  most  of  the  materlato  employed  sn 
worth  very  little  t  so  that  the  value  of  the  finialied  aiw 
tides,  as  wdl  as  their  exquisito  beauty,  and  adaitfsrlna 
to  every  purpose  of  utility  and  ornament,  to  : 
ascribable  to  the  skill  and  labour  expended  upon 
The  wives  and  children  of  the  workmen  are  usoaUy 
ployed ;  and  though  th^  work  together  In  factories*  yet, 
as  they  leside  in  separate  cottages,  the  maniifhnnre  par^ 
takes  largely  of  the  domestic  character.  The  wages  of  a 
whole  ftmily  amount  to  a  veiy  considerable  sum.  "  The 
noxious  proceuof  gtooing,  so  h^urious  to  the  hea^  «i 
those  employed,  has  been  rendered  neariy  free  tnm  its 
deleterious  effecte  by  the  substitution  of  boracic  aod  for 
lead,  which  was  formeriy  wholly  used,  but  now  onlv  ia 
the  proportion  of  8  per  cent.  The  people  employed  ia 
that  branch  were  fbrmeriy  not  admlssibto  Into  dub^  and 
were  considered  as  degraded  oblecU  from  the  insalntaricy 
of  theb-  employment ;  but  they  are  now  gladly  rocelv«d 
taito  benefit  sodeties."  (Fini  Faetorif  JUiport,  b.  1. 
p.7&)  At  present  (1850)  the  Potteries  are  In  a  fiourish- 
Ing  condition ;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  work-  people 
have  a  healthy  comfortable  appearance.  The  Saadey- 
scho(rfs  in  the  district  are  extremdy  well  attewieA 
(Statiitia  qftke  Brit.  Bmp.,  1. 718.,  Sded.) 

STONE,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Fngland,  co. 
Stafford,  hund.  Pirehill,  on  the  Trent,  and  on  the  high 
road  fh>m  London  to  Liverpool,  90  m.  K.W.  UchftoJd. 
Area  of  par.  80,030  acres.  Pop.,  In  1841,  M49.  The 
town  consists  prindpally  of  two  streete  crcMainc  each 
other,  and  to  pretty  weU  buOt.  The  par.  church  to  a 
modem  structure,  with  a  low  square  tower :  the  living 
a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  814/.  a  year,  to  in  thegift  of  the 
crown.  Here  are  diapeto  for  Indqwidents,  westoyans, 
and  R.  Caths. :  with  a  fk-ee  school  founded  ta  I55ii,  aad 
other  charitable  endowments.  The  Trent  aad  Merasf 
Canal  passes  through  the  town,  the  Inhab.  of  which  are 
prindpally  engaged  In  tne  roaiiutocture  of  shoea.  Vrttf 
sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight.  Stosie  to  aup> 
posed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  monastery  Ibanded  la  SnK 
afterwards  made  subservient  to  tliat  of  Keadlworth. 
Market  days,  Tuesdays  :  4  cattle  fiilrs  are  hdd  yearly. 
Meaford,  in  Stone  par.,  was  the  birth-fdaee  of  Sir  John 
Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St.  Vincent,  ttan  hto  great  victory 
over  the  Spanish  fleet,  off  Capo  St.  Vincent,  oo  the  14th 
Teh. 1797. 

STONBHAVBN,  a  bor.  of  barony,  aaa-port,  sni 
market-town  of  Scotland,  co.  Kincardine,  of  whSdi  It  to 
the  cap.,  on  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  point  where  two 
small  rivers,  the  Carron  and  Cowie,  mil  into  a  sawU 
bay,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  lof^  rocks,  14  m.  S.  by 
w.  Aberdeen.  Pop.,  In  1841, 8,018.  It  ooosisto  of  two 
parte:  the  old  town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Carrosi,  to 
irregularly  and  badly  built;  but  the  new  town,  oo  tlie 
N.  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bardav  of 
Ury,  whidi  has  rapidly  grown  up,  to 
well  built  and  hantbome :  it  oonsuts  of  two 
streete  and  cross  streets,  with  a  large  square'  la  the 
centre,  and  Is  fkr  superior,  in  wealth  and  pop.,  to  the 
other.  The  two  towns  are  connected  by  a  haadsooM 
st<me  bridge.  The  parish  churches  of  Dunottar  and 
Fetteresso  are  In  the  Immedtoto  vicinity  of  the  town, 
which  has  also  two  chapels,  bdonging  respectively  to 
the  Episcopalians  and  Seeeders.  Rxclusive  of  other 
seminaries,  the  town  has  a  fk-ee  school  fbr  the  edooaooa 
of  60  poor  children.  The  harbour,  which  to  a  natwal 
basin,  has  been  a  good  deal  improved  by  the  erectioa  of 
piers,  and  affords  a  safe  refuge  for  the  eautUer  dass  of 
vesseto. 

The  Inhab.  engage  to  some  extant  In  the  herring  and 
haddock  ftoheries,  14,638  bar.  herrings  havla^  been  cured 
here  In  1849.  It  has  a  flax  and  a  woolleo  mil],  but 
neither  to  of  considerable  site,  and  two  branch  beaks. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  inconsiderable. 

Dunottar  castle,  about  8  ro.  S.  tnm  the  town,  stsads 
on  a  lofty  penlnsulated  rock,  pr<^ecting  Into  the  sea. 
being  separated  ttom  the  mainlaud  bv  a  vast  diam  or 
natural  mmo.    The  summit  of  the  row,  which  to  mostly 


8T0NEHEN0E. 

aeopM  (ff  U*  mini  of  ih.  anls,  mmHh*  *M 

,J«B»  ind  r«ldaiK<  of  tk*  b^  <«>llrur JU^ 
feiVirifuiKlHL  U  *>■  fcrWWil  Md  dlnuUtod  (An 
llMntidlkiae(mt,aa  Iba  atulwlw  ot  lU  aalito  «• 
pHHar.  OwlDt  taltt  •Mtttn.Uwu  (grasrlrt^H* 
of  eonUvibla  Mnnclfi.  uul  b«  lum  nptue^T  b*- 
■•efrf.  (lftM(t»ai  j5iiii<Br|i  ayprt;  Prumtmri  Scafc 

iHtf.UI.IU.)  _,        ^     _, 

STONBHBNOB,  thmmmHTMlo  >  glfintlc  niln, 
fnniliHii.  or  mt  itupii,  [VU;  upright.  i»d  pvilr 
Win, «  Mbburr  Ptain,  co.  Wflu.,  En(l»Ml.  1  m.  *. 
AnolHUT,  udrai.  K-flalbburj.    Thoufli  tUpiweU 

SS^itvM.  C«iiii««n'i  ■cHbM  o(  <■»■  n^n^.  ii 
U  iMBlln  (  lilU*  awdntkB.  Ibu  lu  origtaid  Kn, 
wMeh BiV *•  •••Ut b««*.  i™ elraiUr.  Wbmperfcel, 
u  1 — ■  — ^«_a  ^  •».  ~.i.r  ««i<mite  drdai  of  Boiih, 
■  sour  drck.  tba 
to  litn  ori(liull< 
ihloli  IT  w  mW 
_       _         ,  ■bout  Mft.1  iBil 

IR.  BaAof IkiHiqirlfblROBHiui 
.  _  _.  -rr"  •'^  ™  wMeh  wo*  fluxi  koriim- 
«•  or  boBDMi,  with  ■wrtlm  to  HDiTcwnd  vKh 
float  1  MidtbH*  liapom  Mu  (DasKUd  UfMber, 
.  Tbilmn  clKl*,»ft.Sla.>llhtaibtaDt«dr. 
IbOM  IB  lb>  ovUr  dnd^  ud  allboat  ImpoiU. 

nuhu  of  II  otbcn  on  tb*  fnoBd.  Wbbla  lb* 
ctrcto  an  t  ftodH  of  MODto.  tuvlofl  Tatwoan  Umiu 
n  lat  •toBT.  cdlad  tb*  oObt.    Booh  of  Ibaa  hi- 


ir:afE 


STRABANE. 


noirar.  tuwoar,  bit  ft'lsf  na;  lo  llD«IU)l.  a^  cUiln^ 


itHHUni.    Their  (nrac*  btiaM  b  ab 
thatritlaalfLt^aft.   BaAoflhaH^ 


to  Ibon  of  tba  oytot  drcla.  AcEonllBi  to  •halapiw 
to  ba  the  tBOit  Mcnrau  olcnUtlon.  Stao^mff.  rt 
aottro.  viut  ban  eonprtiad,  Ln  all,  lO  or  ItD  itaii 
Thar  ODBflit  iHiailr  of  a  loo.  vblto,  caia|iai«  laoduo 


bt  TldBltT  of  An/biut 


artDwi,  md  Iba  Mbar  Ig  tha  nrw,  an  inlllcUIIr 

BataaBgi,  !•  boBodnl  br  v*n>lU  buki  and  dJI 
iHirlBI  WM  jaidi  b   laofCb,  bj  110  ytn 


BTOHEHoErasf  Sb  FiTHOfm. 
STORNOWAV,  .  bor.  of  bteaj.  ■ 
oufbM  towB  of  SootUod.  on  tha  B.  ilda  of 


, aaaa*  riuiina,  a) 

4JIM.    Tbla.  vhtA  l>  Ibe  hum  amldsi^o  ton 
tt<  Woitoni  liUodi.  hu  (romi  up,  sltUn  no  nrj  iaof 
— '*~<  f"^  ■  paltiT  haiBM  af  Aihu  ■  do»B  houHi. 
"^  J.  , fci.  .>....><.„  '-r  nirnlnj 

tfia  latlrf .  Thouph  not  rMUlarIf  bulLt,  tba  faouiai  ara 
lubataniM,  ajid  tUied,  aDtTllHira  ara  toot  toed  iboM. 
Tb<  harbour  <■  lanneil  b)  a  pier ;  and  Die  bif .  >hlcb 

beadUndi  and  ao  liUnil.    Sloriiaaaj  Lo<l((.  Ibi  oca. 


takjOadjiroi 


nof  Hi  in 


atM.  Pop.of  toaoablp  IB  IMl.  j^l.  Tboiifh 
IrrwiUrlr  built,  Iba  boaaoa  m  prattrioodi  K  bu  ■ 
baBdiona  iBarli*l-bouaa.a  tbaalra,!  HibaDliillaa  Ubnrr. 
Jb»  aiiLagaiial  cbapaL  iroctad  bi  nibacrlaUon  fa 
I  bnood  tbs  lurladMoD  ot  tbo  tiibaf  i  tho  llrtai. 
7.  to  ttaa  tin  of  tba  iDbab.  bouMhoUan.  la  nortli 
tear.  Tnar*  ara  nlani  of  vonblp  ISr  lartoni 
If  Dkaantm.  aod  a  w(n-a»towa/ froa  aebaol, 
d  br  Bdw.  V  I.,  In  which  Dr.  Johoaoo  racaind 


Kbool.  and  t  mt  Bunbar  of  bi 

.  ^udadona.  1t  la  ■oiarDcd  £*a  tellltr.iowu. 

aul^rdwaro;  IhalnotfT  '   


deo.  eaoie  (nn  Stourbridn.   Tba  I 

SB  branch  canal,  wItblGa  Miftir 
„  Caoal  I  bf  wbltb  iraal  Bonbaia  of  bikbi 

.___._ — "-„*elinrhera.  Markali 

Har. ».,  be  hortaa  and 
'     p. 

^Entlaul,co.Vor. 

.J.V.KIdder- 
Ih  tba  pOB.  M  wbldi  lowB  am' 
tt  It  «^l7  of  Dodamdala. 


I  Fridara.    Fain,  Jao. 

ST^uSpORT/a  BanB^wn  Di  Knfiai 
■tar,  bund.  Hal^Mra,  par.  KUdatnlDMer, 


lljof  D 


■11  built. 


K 


(jrlMl- 

^       „iuvk 

of  Uh  rlTor.  fltoarport  hai  an  eatan- 
ai»  miiPK  w-«a.  balBi,  IB  bat,  ona  of  tba  orlndpal 
(MnpdB  betwam  Iba  B.  and  W.  iwtt  of  tba  anfdoBi. 
UaibiuoB  Wodoaadna  i  Wti,  BanarUoodaj,  SqitlS, 
Dae  IS.,  Ehiadf  tDr  bopa  aad  tattlo)  alio  a  mnnHni 
aiariF  Tbnndar,  lor  boiii. 

mrow-MASKBT,  k  aaikat  tana  and  pw.  of  Bnc 
laud.  CO.  Sufblk,  boikd.  Stow,  on  tba  Glpplnc,  a  tribuiaij 

laawlcb  aod  Burr.  Araa  (rfnar.,  1,>iulacrei.  Pop.  In 
IMU  >.1M.     Tba  tnn  eaulni  pTtaKlpalli>  of  a  oiala 

.i^_, Tba  par.  eburcb  la  Uiwa  aod 

baUw  la  lb* dacoialad, andpart  In 
la(&QNaaal:lt  bat  a  Uiiar  and 

, Idarabit  bdibi,  apaal  ofSballt.  ke. 

rini,  wllta  thai  of  Stow.VpbBd,  adtunt.  a  •lev. 

(■a  worth  MIf.  a  jraar,  U  Ib  Iba  (in  at  —  Wllen  £u. 
i&tL  Btt.  lUp.)  TheBiwUatt,HeU>odlitt,Ae.,bm 
tattUna-bouaaa,  nd  tbara  are  larlBiu  acbocili  and  bant- 
lolmt  loclaUa.  atow-markM  It  cminKted  bj  a  nari. 
cabla  canal  wUb  Ipawlcta,  aiKi  baa  a  farlok  (radn  in  a,t^± 
and  bailer.  ■'U'  ■anu'art' —  "  — 
Near  n  It  lb*  hotiia  of  In 

lifiOOI.  It  baa  paOf  •aarionLa'm 
ii  ■  pal11ug.ptao  for  Itat  W.  diT  o 
Thundtii ;  tun,  ttiraa  Umea  a  ra^. 

b'l'BABANE.  an  Inland  ioiid  dF  Ireland.  V.  ildt  eb 
TFiooe.proi.  Illtur.  on  Iha  Hauna.iHar  ila  conBuen* 
wfih  the  Kiun  ui  Fojie.  I  n.  E.  LISeid,  and  14  n. 


lao 


STRALSUND. 


8.8. W.  LoodoDdenr.  PM>.,ln  IMI,  4,704.  It  to  built 
on  the  attata  of  the  ifarquu  of  Aberooru,  In  a  fine  Tallay 
cndoaad  br  lofty  moonUliu ;  and  baa  a  good  Unan  mar- 
ket, an  axtoMhre  retail  trade,  and  a  coosidarable  trade 
In  Uie  expmt  of  grain  and  proviaions,  by  war  of  London- 
derry. The  older  parts  of  the  town,  along  the  rirer,  are 
low,  with  narrow  dirty  •treeti  and  mean  noasea ;  bat  In 
the  newer  parts  tliere  are  some  coasparatlTely  good 
streets,  shops,  and  houses.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  R. 
Catholic  chfpel,  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist 
meettng-houses,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  a  mar- 
ket-house and  a  sessions^boose,  and  a  brldew^  It  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  its  suburb  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  rlrer.  Under  the  Municipal  Refbrm  Act  (3  A  4 
Victoria,  cap.  lOS.).  it  has  a  corporatioD  entitled  the 
aorereign,  free  burgesses,  and  eommooalty.  Previously 
to  the  Union  it  returned  3  mems.  to  the  Irtoh  H.  of  C, 
but  was  then  disfrandiised.  It  has  a  par.  sdiool,  a  Lan- 
castrian do.,  and  some  other  schools.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  much  fiM^iUtatad  by  a  canal  about  4  m.  in  length, 
from  it  to  where  the  Foyle  becomes  navigable  for  barges 
of  40  tons.  {RaUwaif  Report^  4^.) 

Quarter  sessions  are  held  In  April  and  October,  pettv 
sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  and  a  manor  court,  with 
jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  stf^  1*  held  once  a  month. 
Adjoining  the  town  Is  a  valuable  salmon  flsberv,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  Is  mostly  smt,  either  ftvsh,  packed  In  lea, 
or  pickled,  to  the  British  maritets.  PosUolBee  revenue 
in  ino,  1,158/. ;  In  1838, 1,968/.  Branches  of  the  Provin- 
cial and  Beltest  banks  were  opened  in  188ft.  **  I  saw 
little  or  nothing  of  rags  in  Strabane :  there  was  a  re- 
spectable look  about  the  people  and  every  thing  else.** 
(iiw/u's  Ireiand^  ii.  187.)  Persons  comina  to  attend  the 
assues  for  the  co.  Donegal,  held  at  Liflbrd,  usually  take 
mo  their  residence  In  Strabane. 

STRALSUND^  strongly  fortiHed  town  of  the  Prus- 
•ian  'states,  prov.  Pomerania,  cap.  reg.  and  drc.  of  the 
same  name,  on  tl»e  narrow  straiik  separating  the  Isle  of 
Rogen  ft-om  the  continent,  lat.  ft40  lO'  28''  N.,  long.  13^ 
r  SO"  B.  Pop.  (1M5),  16,500.  It  was  founded  in  1909. 
Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  houses  Ill-built ;  but  It  has  a 
line  arsenal,  and  some  good  public  buildings.  It  is  eo« 
compassed  on  the  land  side  by  lakes  and  marshes,  so 
that  It  can  only  be  approached  bv  bridges.  lu  forti- 
ficatlons,  which  had  been  dismantled,  have  been  reno. 
▼ated  and  greatly  Improved  since  1815,  so  that  it  Is  now 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  monarchy.  It  has  a 
gymnasium,  two  public  libraries,  and  an  orphan  asylum, 
with  brewwies,  oistllleries,  and  various  manu&ctures ; 
and  carries  on  a  ooosiderable  commerce,  exporting  com, 
timber,  beer,  linens,  &c.  Its  port,  though  small,  is  ooo- 
venient  and  safe,  but  it  labours  under  a  deficiency 
of  water.  Cloee  to  the  town  the  depth  does  not  esoeed 
7  feet,  at  a  little  distance  it  increases  to  10  fiset,  and  In 
the  olBng  there  to  18  feet.  In  1834  there  belonged  to 
Stralsutid  79  ships,  of  the  burden  of  6,861  lasts. 

STRANRARK,  a  pari,  and  royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  WIsrtown,  on  flat  ground,  on  the  inner  or 
8.  shore  of  the  inlet  of  the  aea  called  Loch  Ryan,  on 
the  high  road  from  Dumfries  to  Portpatrick,  91  m.  W. 
bv  N.  Wigtown.  Pop.  of  royal  bor.,  In  1841, 3.450 ;  but 
the  pari,  bor.,  which  Includes  some  contiguous  suburbs, 
bad  then  a  pop.  of  4,878u  It  constoU  of  three  streeu 
Mrallel  to  the  shore,  united  by  several  cross  streets. 
The  principal  streets  are  neat,  and  pretty  well  built ; 
but  there  are  a  great  many  wretched  hovels  in  the  lanes 
and  outskirts  of  the  town,  mostly  occupied  by  Irish  im- 
migrants. It  has  a  town-hall,  gaol,  a  church  bdonging 
Co  the  establtohment,  with  various  dissenting  chapelsTT 
parochial  and  7  unendowed  schooto,  9  very  good  subscrip- 
tion libraries,  and  a  good  public  reading-room.  It  to  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  retail  trade ;  but  has  no  manu- 
fiictures,  except  some  band-loom  weaving,  on  account 
of  the  Glasgow  manofacturers.  It  has  three  branch 
banks,  a  savings*  bank,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Loch 
Ryan  is  a  fine  oasln.  Opposite  to  a  place  called  Calm, 
ou  its  B.  shore,  there  to  good  anchorage,  and  water  suf- 
ficient to  float  the  larmst  ships.  Stranraer  harbour 
dries  at  low  water ;  but  It  would  not  be  dilBcult,  by  car- 
rying out  the  pier  to  a  greater  distunee  into  the  loch, 
to  make  it  accessible- at  all  times  of  the  tide.  In  1849, 
M  vessels  bdooged  to  the  port,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  1,611  tons.  Its  customs*  revenue  to  incontiderable, 
And  Inadequate  to  deArmr  the  cost  of  the  establishment. 
Steamers  regulariy  ply  between  the  port  and  Glasgow 
and  Belflut.  A  hurge  proportion  of  nie  pop.  are  Irish, 
mostly  in  an  abject  state  of  pover^.  Stranraer  was 
made  a  royal  bor.  In  1617.  It  bas  18  councillors.  Cor- 
poration revenue.  In  1848-9,  318/.  It  unites  with  Wig. 
town,  Whithorn,  and  New  Galloway,  in  sending  I  mem. 
Co  the  H.  of  C.  Regtotered  electors.  In  1849-50,  199. 
<Ntw  StaUtUeai  Aeetmmi  qf  8eoila$td,  No.  ZXI.  94. ; 
<)gMal  Betmmt:  amd  PHvaie  hifitrmaUom.) 

STRASBOURG  (an.  Argtrntorahnm),  a  fortified  dty 
«f  France,  on  its  E.  frontier,  d^.  Bas-Rbln,  of  which  U 
to  the  cap.,  on  the  111,  within  a  short  dtotanco  of  the 


STRASBOUROt 

RMna,  to  wlilch  Its  jalacto  extends,  and  ocroai  AbUi  Ic 
communicates  with  Kekl  by  a  bridge  nrtDf^iallT  of  hoflCa, 
about  100  m.  S.S.W.  Mania,  and  950  m.  B.bf  S.Pavto; 
lat.  489  84'  50"  S^  long.  r>  44'  51''  B.  Pop-,  la  18«fi» 
59,186  (many  of  whom  are  Protestants  and  Jo« 


the  aarrtooo,  nnerally  amomting  to  6,000 
city  is  of  a  trtangolar  form.  Is  eocloaed  by  a 


line  of  ramparta  aCrengtlMoed  brm __. 

entered  by  7  gatea,  and  has  on  ItsE.  aide  a  strong ; 
gooal  dtiidel,  built  by  Vauban.    Bv  oMona  or  i 
oonstmcted  under  Lo«us  Z  V.,  the  adoaceot  coa 
be  laid  under  water;  and  several  additioaal 
having  been  ooostructed  since  the  panee,  to  to  now 
the  most  fanportant  forcreases  and  araenato  in  Fr 
and  has  the  largest  dipSt  of  artillerr.    9umbomrg  to 
agreeably  situated,  and  generally  well  toid  out ;  toa  i 
are  mostly  narrow,  with  Mtf  houaea :  but  to  haa 
rather  large  and  regular  squaraa.    Though  for  a  i 
ened  period  united  to  France,  to  still  bas  aU  tho  < 
appearance  of  a  German  town,  with  which  the  < 
and  language  of  Its  inhabs.  corremood.    The  III 
branches  intersect  the  dty  in  aU  directions,  s 
crossed  by  numerous  wooden  bridges.  Withoot  Cbe  waOa 
are  several  suburbs. 

By  tor  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice  to  thamlaater» 
or  cathedral,  one  of  the  noUsst  stmetnres  of  Its  ktod. 
U  to  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Ctovis,  in 
504 ;  but  Charlemagne  constructed  tbe  cfaoto,  the  only 
part  that  survived  the  destruction  of  the  old  cadiedial  by 
li^tning  in  1007.  Tbe  modem  bulkUng  was  baga  in 
1015,  but  not  ftntobed  till  the  15th  century.  The  entire 
length  of  tbe  interior  to 378  ft.;  brendth,  140 ft. ;  beighc 
from  the  pavement  to  tbe  roof  of  the  neve,  76|  tL 
Thb  W.  or  grand  entrance  has,  on  its  N.  dde,  a  ntoe.  of 
the  extraordinary  heiKbt  of  487|  Paris,  or  «G5f  Bng.  ft. 
(SekreAer) ;  being,  if  the  dimensions  be  aocarate,  mm 
7  (t  higher  than  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  abo«st  5  ft. 
higher  than  the  great  pyramid  of  Cbeope.  It  to  oC 
open  work,  and  comtrfnas  with  the  most  perfect  loUdky 
extraordinary  lightness  and  elegance.  Tbe  view  frtMsm 
top  of  thto  spire  to  one  of  the  most  extensivtt  and  finasi 
that  can  be  imagined :  ft  is,  however,  eojoyd  by  tow 
only.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  tower  nuy,  im' 
be  aooompltolied,  without  much  dUBculty,  and  the 
from  to  to  superb ;  but  the  ascent  thence  to  tbe  F 


requires  very  powerful  nerves,  and.  In  CmC,  ortttaary 
visitors  are  not  permitted  to  attempt  It.  Tbe  erectkm  ef 
thto  Csmous  spire  was  commenced  in  1976.  by  Brwin  de 
Steinbach,  and  continued  by  hto  son,  bis  daughter  8a- 
bina  having  also  contributed  some  fine  sculptures  tt»  tbe 
principal  oortaL  It  was  finished  in  1439,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  Sdiuto,  an  architect  of  Cologne.  Beside  the 
grand  portal  are  equestrian  statues  of  Clovis,  Dagoberd. 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  Lonto  ZIV.;  and  over  Its 
centre  is  a  marigold-shaped  window  of  stained 
51  ft.  in  diameter.  Tbe  Interior  has  a  fine 
carved  pulpit,  with  numerous  monuments. 
&c.  The  nunous  astronomical  dock,  coostnicted  by 
Isaac  Habrecht,  which  indicated  the  days  of  tlie  bk 
the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  odeatlal 
nomena,  has  been  standing  still  for  a  oonsiderabla  s 
ber  of  yearn  Napoleon  Is  said  to  have  contemplaCcd  tbe 
repair  of  this  curious  piece  of  mechantom.  In  tbe  dunch 
ofSt.  Thomas  to  the  magnificent  monument  la  ' 
of  Marshal  Saxe,  the  ek^-d'etrnprt  of  PigaUe. 
also.  Is  a  monument  to  Koch,  the  historlaa.  Tbe  ; 
Nettft  given.  In  1681,  to  the  ProCestanto  In  exrhanga 
the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St  William,  tbe  CkSi 
Royal,  the  large  public  library,  said  to  contain  (I' 
we  do  not  place  implldt  confidence  in  tbe  stai 
130,000  vols.,  the  new  synagogue,  the  theatre  (  wHb 
some  front  of  six  Ionic  cuTumns),  the  prefacture 
other  public  residences,  the  arsenal,  barracks, 
foundery,  and  other  military  establlshments,  aad 

Eublicschools,  are  desM^ing  of  notice.  Tliere  are  ( 
ospitals  and  asylums,  civil  and  military  priaooa, 
diange,  com,  fish,  and  other  markets,  varfoos  aasi 
companies,  a  royal  dtfpdr  d*AaloMS,  a  botanic  garden, 
fte.  The  environs  are  wdl  cultivated,  and  Strasbourg 
has  many  good  public  walks ;  the  priodpal  of  which  to 
the  ComUide»,  without  tbe  dty,  laid  out  by  the  Barahalof 
that  name  in  1764. 

Strasbourg  to  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  ooorc  gf 
primary  Jurisdiction,  coundl  of  pnafAseiBses,  and  a 
diamber  of  commerce ;  of  a  university  academy,  royal 
coltoge,  mint,  boards  of  forest  eeooomy,  marls,  Md 
brldses,  and  of  custcmis ;  tbe  Lutheran  consistory  for 
the  S.  iit  France,  faculdea  of  law,  medidne,  sdeneea,  kc^ 
R.  Catb.  and  Protestant  seminaries,  and  aodetles  ef 
agriculture,  literature,  and  arts.  Tbe  moseom  of  the 
academy  to  very  rich  in  the  natural  produeu  of  Alsace. 
The  dty  to  divided  taito  four  cantons.  In  each  of  which  to 
a  Justice  of  the  peace  and  a  police conrniissarr.  Ithassa 
extensive  royal  manufactory  of  snufi;  for  walch  Stras- 
bourg to  Ihmousx  with  considerable  auuratetaraa  ef 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  stuA,  saJl-cloch,  cvtiavy,  steal 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

VtlclH.  nlMll  mitDiu.  Ecitlini  twUI,  ^aUbtT,  liiU, 
ptnlnKtvdi.  •ntliciii'Ut.  (IhU  unlclH,  nrlnUni 

•daa,  prinllnf  iMalilliliiiimu,  ind  (ufv  nflinrti 
mtUt  ie  fiiri  «r«  of  Btrmjboui-  ■- •■-' — '  ■ 
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STUHLWElSSENBUnO.        rsl 


rolHblf.liidKd. 


Snibouri  U  rtrj  »»dm[,  «od  moK  prctablf ,  In 
«l>tadpmIiiu>lrU[lwllaD4u  ItMumMd  tli« 
af  gftnM'lwgM  hi  U»  ecfc  EaDirr.  On  Ibe  anl  r- 
Ulioa  of  lbs  Fruklib  tirriiocf  II  iru  bKiudsd  In  tl 
kbu^Ha  al  Aatnrf*.  md  on  lb*  Hand  la  Lwnhi 
hike  1  Oth  enuiar  tt  Monad  (a  Ibt  G«mu  mpnni 
■Id  iiilMHiiniirlT  fam*  ihm  dtyof  Uw  owpli^.  Tbh 

ofbr  l'«itaXIV.,imdflullriniMudloFniKO.  Pln- 
SchsSar,  wbs  cooiuu  wlUi  UutUnbiTK  Ar  hooout 
bdni  Ih*  iDienut  ot  prituii 
ud  KMw.  an  mxHig  Uw  < 


ndc.  (Mm,  vt.  Bru-AMii 
ObM  dB  Ts*.  n  rmcii  M 

sraATFORD-upo»r-A' 


ik  of  th«  Afoo,  whli 


bin  tuEKKli  u  •  bn^lb  o(  about  IN  nrdt,  ud  1 
oroMod  ^>  brld)*  of  U  irdioi.  Mil  In  Un  nipi  o 
HHiirVn..  but  npidnd  and  wMfltedtn  1814.    In  tb 


Id  iBpnTMHIUI  of 
Tf.)     llb«>Ur(*.  h 


puU  of  lbs  u'n,  H*  Hrir  Enflub  i  Iba  na 
buUdini  to  omiIt  ■  nlituH  of  decoriMd  ind  ; 

iKiiu.'  or  (hoH  tb*  matt  IMcnHIni  Iw  hr  !• 
8ba>|vn.aa  tba  N.vnUottbecbuni,    It  I 
Hnictod  partli  of  vutda,  utd  ponlT 
rfthnltMtt)'' '* ■  -" 


''U 


^  t  hnltinttb  boM  of  dw  ] 

wa  tb«  buSrtiiii^B 

Jadlcl>r|rlliB,  nla  Snusc 

TbowwateUowedbrriiUuoi _ —    

•n  a  du  ■KM,  which  «TMi  the  craia,  ii  as  enlnatr 

■ot  to  dUluib  tboduW  ■■  anclnucJ  baan,"  and  --  ' — 

pncailm  laUut  ueb  ai  mlgbt  prohne  tho  ubH 

wUhtrdaL 

T*a  IItI»  ot  IMl  diaRl 

tolntbaiilEof  IbaBarLi 

ohopaLlbal  oaobdonr 

Crou."  luPiinaHd  at  Ibi 

■f  HcnrrVll..  Id  tba  pi 

^bnUdlacliahairforl 

M  pool  nanouorboUi  i* 
fer  cblldnD.  dmIih  of  tb« 
balMbuof  tba  Tiucaa ot 

al  tba  Ju^hT  In  170,  tu 
la  thanes  caUad  tba  Sbat 

poatand  Oarrlckj  aod  onlitdt  the  budding 'li  a  ■ 
Ut  poet.  Khldl.  vllta  Iha  plduraa.  wai   pta»1 

u —   A—,  A_wl  MJI  thai  aoma  of  the  thai 
n  hlihljf  ipofcen  of.    Tba  Idvd  li  r 


n  PiMajii  Cain  6  lUw  i 
isr  caKK,  cum.  pruiuMna,  Ac.    Tba  A>od  la  bw 

the  VTorcaun  and  BlrmlDfhaJn  Canal. 

tiloui  poet  to  vboin  'stralford  owaa  all  bar  talebiUjr. 
He  drit  taw  Uh  llfbt  an  (aa  la  nippoHd)  ibe  21il  ol 

to  1.ondan.  vhora  he  produised  tba  fnalar  part  ot  hU 
tnmorul  vnrki  \  and  bHluf  rwumd  to  StratTard  to 
nendtbaeienlngaf  hladaf>,dl(dUiefBiBl«lS,BB  tho 
Vol,  II. 


i;"i^sy;~ 


'RATFORl>  (STONY),  a  marhel  ton  and  par,  ot 
and.  CO.  Budu,  hond.  t/awport,  do  Ibe  Oiue.  vhlch 

~  tba  bouBdaij  of  1' —" "- 

«i  m.  N-B.  B 


l«  Ihe  road.     The  parUb  chnrcb  aai  rebnlll  In  th* 
V-  a  jear,  b  In  Iba  |iEt  oT  the  Dlabop  ol  IJDcoln. 

Ac  4t  anlonlD  tbil  tovo.  tba  panon  of  1)ie  younff  klu 
Edmfd  V.  was  aeliad,  and  Grrr  and  Vauaban  anaated 
bf  Rlctavd  duka  of  GUMeaitar.  Tfaa  onlr  nanobnun 
Maiketi,  whkli  an  wall  wpplkd  with  proaidoaa,  ara 
beldooFrldi^t  (alch9litAu«,.and  Friday  before  lOUi 

sf  ROVD.  a  pari.  bur!.  martet-Mwn*  and  paj.^  Bh. 
land.  eo.  Oloooator.  bund,  Blilci.  on   tba  stade  or 

" * ibinctkHi  with  Ibe  Frame,  «m.  B. 

Mort  IsiMlTyiw.'  Tba  pari.  hor..  bowcT^.  Ii  not    ' 


Id  IhkUf  peopled.-- 


r.liln  the  «IR^^  BuEmTar 
pteeea  of  wanhlp  for  Baptliti. 
.Ac;  audeeaeral  cbariiln  tat 

■od  llrtof  retlaf  lo  Ihe  poor. 

Ibe  Stroud-wUar.  wbldi  tooM 

tad  to  Iba  drafaia  of  Kvlat  uA 
bbv  tiade  noa,  in  eouequeihca^ 
\j  auni  the  haoba  oT  Iba  rlter, 

nai  piTm  about  half  hapellHi 
sau.  wbleh  employed  to«h«r 
Kd  Fmdarla  Arf.) 
town  ud  dlRrtct  dapamU,  of 
Eba  elolblnt  trado,  and  panakaa 


JiTUHLWisisV^NBl^^atawnofHunntT.aD. 
.a.ofluoiiBnama.  Un.  ll.£.I.akaBaUloo,aDdlSm. 

S.W.Bud*.  Fop.,  wltbllilwo«iburba,aM>MI.  (Jhrw 
(taui.)  "  Though  Ibtnerlf  a  Roman  town,  and  ■  nasw 
of  beqiient  wcurranca  In  Kuniirliin  hlatoiT.  It  cootain* 
Bolbloa  ramarkabla.  He  pdaea  of  Iha  Uijin,  and 
aomo  ol  Iha  buUdlnp  coonaaod  wKb  k.  are  banduia  i 

uneaWy.plaocd  In  Ibe  eanin  of  a  bun  boc."  (^«f«'a 
ffiHiary,  1.  «}.)  It  war.  for  a  langtbBad  panod.  tbd 
realdenca  or  the  loieralcni  of  Huanry.  and  bai  a  royal 
'  rblch  It  ot  tban  an  hailed.  It  h*a  ■ 
Dihai  B.  Cub.  aAodla  a  mUlunr  mt. 


dnn,  *  Ittn*'  > 


STUTTQARD 


rVoiriwtUM.utdin 


HuBkh  '  Ul  (a'r  itaa  ctbiiuIud) '«» 

lonf . «°  lO*  M"  B.    PinTlHlo^ 

luci,  itHiit  U.MW.  (Anvtew.) 
■aphttbutrF  of  Inttlt  hflli ;  nd  I 


■■  Tta*  ipproK 
Tb*  khI  Mia  thRwch 
you  antflr  the  bmd  bim  I 


baflng  baeibf) 
--•III  cmniT.  u  I. 

1*  Af  OflnUM. 

v*  of  loftv  pDplan»  vid 
\mKa*mr  sKw.  vUh. 


IrdlUlandib  Ua  nboitaofi 


porUnuT  to  »>l6h  I[  1>  mil;  not  enOTlKd.     It  hi 

^^^^"•^•Iloped  lD°ffillU  (Ddfo^  whilt^iir^ma 
II  U  unholUij  Ciam  nululi.  (Oflvuiw  ■■<  M<  On 


id  jiih  tiH  ,b4  ft 


11  taBUu  thi  XMp 
BbhI  Id  ib(  dtr.    Tlit 

, , , 9  (dlfla.  b»guB  IB  int, 

udcorapMadbjthalauklu.    lllulai " — 

k^mUbc  w9a|i  I  the  wbolg  nmlaf,  tu 

raica,  tlim  ildM  of  ■  lliun.    Tlw  TUwaCi 
nMd  wUb  liaiidiaBa  ttaati  i  NK  lb«  raor  Iibi 


n^  li  li  lliiitMl,  dw  hotf 
In  rapairt  ll  li  mlB  ■ 

iuDt.  Int  tba  boUdlni  lun  dsi  i         . 

lawb  baiiHAlddr  nnmodki|  Ika  tova,  wkiA  an 
(dipud  far  thUporpaaa.  an  nlfeet  IS  arUhl  of  !»■••<■ 
puim  durlBc  iwi  of  iha  nat.  II  la  •aid,  ibat  K  ikll 
ii(M  coBld  ba  abaltabad.  At  bulldlan  wouM  pntaH* 
lograaH."  (Mmm.  Corr- Btp.}  SodkHrr  hv  (  AvA>% 
All  Salnu.  St.  Gragon.  and  It.  Pfti  moallr  to  Ik* 
papandlculal  tqpla.  Iiui  asaw  of  lb*  utarj,  inaaUm 

Tor.  it  ts  tba  tSt  of SparllBi.  Ban. ;  tboaa  af  St. 

Gngorjwiki  St.Patn-,  ooraiaai,  worth  IfiOI.  aj^v.  ■« 
In  Iba  tin  of  Sir  L.  Iticlaui.  BucM  a  larfa  Indi^ 
dml  i^pal  and  ■  BaytlM  duv^  thia*  an  fcir  v  aa 
(ba  BaoadloHa*  BiloiT,  IHodad  tn  Ika  ra%B  a(  HofT  1 1. 
Tba  iraiBiBar^chaal,  nnadadlp  I4!f1»baas  tDcoataal 


■boot  lew.  a  jaai  t  aad  than 

'-^Hdbw  a  naHanal  taboal.  al  >« 

aodrint  tba  •daaiaon  tf  tba 


laBacMUbaiB 


tbeiniHlanniie*  U ,     -  .^.. 

tdonMd.*ltbalar«(inannni,naMaB,Ae.  Tbaaama 
bad  IHCa  d«a  Daf  pnrraU  In  Iba  Inlarin.  tboofb  ma 

SndM  laiHHrlai,  frsB  Iba  GobaUn  at  Park,  iimijula 
D  N>9ol»n  ubb  allr  the  bita  Una.  Baaldaa wUch, 
lb*  palaoa  cootAlm  Totaj  nad  Flanuib  DtMiagt  and 
acdlpturaa  bj  Danabbar  ud  CaiwTa.  IntbaaaBapubUe 
B^nara  1b  *bld  Iba  nairHlaca  la  attoaUd  an  ita  oM 
ailva  iDd  Iba  IbaKra.    IIh  fSimi 


lldtais-aahool,  Aa.   Staaianl  hu  t  Lobar 
B  CalrtnM  aad  a  Bam.  CHta.  tknr^  and  a  anatoioa. 
Tba  publle  Ubnrr,  opao  daUf  fRn  I  to  1 1,  •ndlUn  > 
tat.  a  (BT  larta  aad  TalaaU*  •allaoUon,  canpfliaa  ftwB 
iraJXn  U  mow  Tola.,  tiicluiint  a  ma^fcart  coUai -' 
afnUH.    Tba  muatitm  of  BM«al  aitmreanprt 
MMtbaU*  coUasUaB  o(  AMilla  fcoad  at  Kaaaa 
Tba»araranl4 

IMJJW »- 

•rDn 

SiaofamnlorUHi 

■MIM I  ai  SeUlkr,  Dwakkar,  Maual,  loot  tk*  odttor 
ft thtLUttntmrMta,  BaroB  Cotta.  Iba  ftiaina  inb- 
fibar.Ac    Mt^of DaaBAar*aaDfa(wockaanlalbk 


SUEZ. 
dl>(  hitli ,  and  ibau  >ia.  M.B.  Ilv 
■c-plaaa.  HuUtvdauObradHnnar 


wiui  niua  JOH  ininu  ina  ur  war.  laaan  [■iia^nnj 
occupladbTlbaanaleioobatkildaa.  ( JtfttJMj  jfeaa- 
aadurr,  BriSir,  toa  (nMmktw;  Mi  ■■"  taiaim  j 
Mttrra,;  Hmii-tca*fir  5.  Otrmum,  tt.) 
--lasu  R  V.  a  maa.  and  fbrwrlr  a  pari.  bci.  af  Ek- 
t  CD.  SuMk,  bM  paitlT  aliola 


niilaead  br  Ibat  of  lUk.  Id  ISA  tbar*  war*  lallBiHd 
tsbaabaot  MO  Isoui  la  tb*  towai  of  i>hkb«Ow« 
wnHurbt  b*iBao.SMIv  womaaanditrU.andntn'bcm, 
ni)ww*lh«i,baw*t*r,lbttl>Buiralbaabalf8a|*ir*d. 
HiDtlaa.  lulaa.  and  iRit.4a-Maplai  an  tba  anidai  prts- 
dpalhriuanulbctdrad.  JanoardlaaaaaraiHtnawaia*. 
ni^  bnoduead.  Tba  HiAbarj  waanrt  an  aaS  n  b» 
laB  aapart  bk  rnaklnf  0m  faada  tbaa  tb*  waaiat*  !■ 
BBttaUaldai  but  wuai  an  naarlflba  •■>■  in  bett. 
TlH  a(B*ta  par  weak,  allar  drdDOlof  aipaBaa*.  aaa,  la 
ms.forT«lT«ciaBdiallDi.lte  t  for  flcwad  fooda.  Na-t 
and  Ibr  (Toiriia.  Napla^tfWDI  Ti.  M^na^ddMoa  la  lOk 

Inn.  wlikh  ■mpb»i  abuot  WO  laaau  In  tt*  •**& 
Tbaa*  an  wnufbt  V  ■'■an  and  thUdran.  «•  aMsw 
mOt  (Dr  (Uk-wvailBf .  Tb*  wagaa  nhttlnrd  at  tbdt  aB> 
T^ayaaaBI  arani*  Itan  tt.  Id.  to  «i-  Cd-  a  wvab-  iBmt4- 


iMiada  ftr  nan  ihn  (be  (t«w  bWHi-r.    Haitalt ■■ 
hlra.Maidill.,jBlTl&.  Hd8ai«.d.hr 


SUEZ,  B  to<rn  and  MHiort  of  EgTpt,  BMT 
tlw  N.  rnrcmltT  of  tho  gulph  of  lli  o*q  naiMi 
which  <«  alio  tba  N.  W.  Bngle  of  tte  BM  Sm, 
TC  m.  E.  Cairo ;  it.  9ffi  Sal  IV  N-,  loi«.  xfi 
'  E.    Pop.  recentlj  nttmalcd  Bt  onl;  l^Sn; 

indco>n;h.nn.<rhoar.conHnua]l3iB|M»ing 

lid  Hf^and  m  UuS  ^  wbhh  tba  caBMant  M 


SUFFOLK. 
Bn|«  vHli  On  aantrtot  io  Iht  (Mnrrl  >•  cvrh 
TE*  kad  of  tlw  pdBb  on  wklcb  tt  lUBdi  hu  tlwv> 


TE*  kad  of  tlw  pdBb  on  wU 


In  Ik*  [.vniS/  luonhi  (*u  li  u  lb*  N^  W. :  Ihrnem- 
Hi  an  iMMDUd  Dev  U.  iDd  lliani  m  lUIn  nan  r- -"- 


rasa 


vinti  tbrown  up  by  rb» 
IrlUr,  Irhkb  ll  Invaflllt 

iirtobnWinrfreinuiaeanHH.'  s 

Hlft  HlooilDi  tothalS.L  Coiflpuiy  mi 


TtaOiitali  of  Sim,: 

bmi  HljuiT  M  lb*  KN  (rf^  HtHBintn'^FIui^ 
rub  ud  hU  boat.    The  ktlmuf  - '  "    - 

Aika  Bod  AlVtok.  U*Hiidr*>i^ ^—  ■-_ -  — - 

•eroHp    Ncu  Suai  nur  fUU  b«  hcs  tbfl  vntiM  of  Uu 

U.nntu t)H  B^  S«  with  Oh  Hlla.  (TMnWi  iAi-'  - 

ick  lUKWt  SKUXO 


«.  NorMk,  B.  Iha  « 
Cunbrldgv.    An*,  061 


r, .^ U  prlodpalLr  of  ■ 

a,  on  ■  diiir-iurL  bonom.  T[i«  dLitFlct,  bouDdnl  br 
rlnn  Slour.  Or>sll.  ud  BMt.  S.  rrom  BuriUJl, 
L  7^  Ji**^  ^°*fh  "^  HtniH^liiVT  (ntlUtr<    Tbi 


ie..liDiiwdrillHl  vl 


itM,  »H 
Mb.  Th» 
iralpiild, 


Uh>^>%wb«ii  M.H.di  or  bent,  kb,  ■bw 

•ud  or  Ib«  fliMit  qBdIlr. 
crown ;  and  bo^  ub  rvlHtf  Iq  i 


tbowb  II  bt  litaiRT  HHul 
poHd  that  ibon  W^no  Br 


tbiitr  proffBAltan,  Uin  ■»  polled,  and  rjttbor  iiuU-ttHd. 
T^tf  on  b«Hir  ulwd  Ihui  lbs  a>l)owBr>  ft*  Ibt  1U17, 
babil  ncaUenI  oUbon.  Tb*  rrodm  ofbunor  U  not, 
^■"■"'~  toppoHd  to  bt  la  proporltoo  to  tb*  mUk, 
bt  olH  vnr  nnatdoTobU.  Anbur  Vouujup- 
■     -  "'- T  wm  mno^j 


netnllrlvtt.buimaoTUiwII.  The*  •» uu^h let «■ 
fatHbrTorltjreut.  TinonU  ma»V  >»<nii»d  from 
utMdbif  I  eora  croiit m  ■  bllov ,  buuln  olber  reniecu. 
ttnirtTeftpiMtTDKbullMf^.  Ptm  bulUlniTbi; 
dMreot.     CoCL>t*i  (eoanllT  b*l.     Aierue  im  o( 

bmint.  putkiiUriT  tboH  or  wool ;  but  t)in  (ra  now 
Bueb  dwired.  Hliod  illki  oud  ■onted  KuA  are  MO, 
bowerir,  ouBDhnured  it  Stidbury.  HiiiuIOnl.  ud  oOer 


«9  lO.^'^'ii!' iM?ll,  ih*  E..  iihH  »»lta 


d«fi,  of  B,  lour.,  lapuateil  on'lhe  N.E.  from  tlie  Mb1» 
p|nlHula  tj  tb*  Stnlu  of  lUJvci.  and  on  Ibe  S.K. 

Jan,  ud  lamnndld  o^  owl;  nil  Mbn  ^de/b*  tho 
Indlin  Onwi.  [udlrectloa1iltomN.W.toS.B..i>evlT 
puiaiel  to  Ibt  MiltT  pnbuuU,  11  belni  dliMed  bf  the 

(oud  ib^w.  uwni  i,dKiB,  In  lingtb',  lod  bai  u  ecn 
Tulouilt  MbiiBlod  at  from   lIMOa  to   19S.O0O  B],  id. 

luZdrtTlhebMuihirUln.uabomi.mMMO.   Vort- 


-.  hi  hdgiit.  and 

arwan  much  aearerto  the  W.  than  to  IbaE.eoau.   Tha 
K.  bair  ofiho  iiland  )>,  Lb  bet  ahnou  irhollj  low.  lat, 

tipbired  bj  Buropfani.  Tbj  W.  aide  oT  the  bland  U 
al»  well  lupplled  witb  wateri  and  In  the  Inierior  are 
manaim  nntll  Itba.  Tbi  climate,  e*en  la  tba  plahii, 
ll  not »  boi  ai  mlilit  b»  eipKted  In  a  countir  •llnated 
to  the  mUK  oT  [be  torrM  wme.  The  IbtnowiMH  at 
mlddajr  (eomllf  luclualH  betwaan  By> and WO Fibr., 
tbouh  it  HHaetunee  rUei  to  S70  or  880,  at  umriia  It  li 
luoallf  ai  |D»  at  rcp.  Daua  fota,  Ibimder  Uorma.  and 
~^ttr-ipoBt*,  off  the  coatti.ara  Terr  I^oaikt.  Tbefolt' 
.  Ibt  fr.  ilda  of  the  liltod,  wbicli  li  iW  ben  knon 
Eannanl.  Ii  a  uW  rtddhb  cl>r,  and  a  (real  propoi^ 
mortnonrfbca.  wtclillr  lowarda  the  B.,ttaB  ha.' 
.  Fflooi  fcnit  Cold  diBt,  wkleta  tt  larj  abundant, 
aipiar.  Iron,  aulnhnt  ta  tb*  MnMiMt  Tokanle  dliirtda,' 
«illp(l».«al  ot'lndUkroM  qualln,  lod  iMiihIbB,  vi>*ar 
>-i».i — k^_i ■ •vcu.  Tba  conw  ore  la  ttrji 


trafle.  and  li  bvouffat  b*  HBarchama  froB  tbe  lolartor  t» 
Iba  ita  coaat,  where  11  ^a  baiurad  Ch-  Iron.  Iran  tooli, 
and  thaptacnfoodaof  th*&  lodlea  and  Europ*  Amont- 
''"'  Tefttable  prodocca.  lb*  moit  important  la  peppar, 

jvenn  pradiaea  of  which  naf  amDanl,  at  prvnt. 

(lUO)  la  ab6iu  KMUXm  Ibi.  a  Ttar,  of  wblcb  about 
ai,l»O.OMarefUmlihedbrlbeW.,  and  B.OO<U)ai>  br  *lw 
K.  mail.  Thil  aupplT  anowiti,  hi  tact,  to  BMre  than 
all  tba  peppar  lupMlad  Uj  ail  tba  other  counbrtaa  In  tb* 
■  arid.  HeatlT  tte  wbob  of  Ola  eitanun  trxda  la  la 
ibo  band!  of  AnlfDera.  eipeclalir  Dnidi,  Eofllib.  and 
■ 'ana.    Bullltlle  Sinatra  pappareoea  to  China. 


.tbiculluraWinadallttlefUl^profiv*.    Oam< 


tret  of  the  order  OaCH- 
aa  me  japan  camt^ior  la  deriaed  from  a 
irel).  It  arowi  odIt  In  tbe  N.  part  of  Su- 
■big  fouods.  of  tba  IhM,  or  bejond  thoM- 
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SUMATRA. 


duces,  under  dlflbreut  drcumttancet,  camphor,  oil,  or 
pitch,  which  are  found  in  carldes  of  the  tnuik»  not  ex- 
lending  the  whole  length  of  the  tree,  but  in  tmali  por- 
tion* of  1  and  14  ft.  long  at  certain  dittancei.  "  The 
method  of  diaeoveriog  the  camphor  ii,  by  making  a  deep 
Incision  with  a  Malay  axe,  till  the  camphor  it  teen: 
hundreds  of  trees  may  Iw  thus  mutilated  before  the 
•ought-for  tree  is  discovered:  when  attained,  it  is  felled 
and  cut  in  junks,  a  fathom  long,  which  are  again  split, 
and  the  camphor  is  found  In  the  heart,  occupying  a 
space  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm.  The  produce  of 
a  middlhig.sised  tree  is  about  8  Chiaese  catties,  or  nearhr 
II  lbs. ;  and  of  a  large  one,  double  the  quantity." 
(Roxburgh  in  Asiat.  Researches,  xii.)  Rice  Is  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  grain.  It  is  of  very  different  rarletles, 
comprised  in  the  two  great  classes  of  upland  and  low- 
landL  the  former  being  considered  the  iMSt  The  land 
4estmed  for  its  culture  is  chosen  at  the  approach  of  the 
dry  season ;  and  as  f^h  ground  is  flrequently  cleared 
for  the  purpose,  the  wanton  destruction  of  fine  timber 
Is  immense.  The  rice  is  sown  at  the  t>Minn]og  of  the 
fains,  and  ripens  in  about  fire  m<Miths  from  that  time. 
The  same  spot  of  low  ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  used 
without  intermissicm  for  several  years,  the  degree  of 
culture  bestowed  by  turning  up  tne  soil,  and  the  orer- 
Qowing  water,  preserving  its  fertility.  Fallows  occur 
occasionally ;  but  as  occupancy  in  most  parts  of  Sumatra 

Sives  the  right  of  property  in  the  laud,  they  are  not  very 
equent. 

The  sawahSt  or  fields  adapted  for  rice  in  low  and  wet 
situations,  are  prepared  by  turning  into  them  a  number  of 
buflhioet ;  or  in  parts  where  it  is  less  permanently  moist, 
the  soil  is  turned  up  either  with  a  wooden  instrument 
between  a  hoe  and  a  pickaxe,  or  with  a  plough.  While 
the  sawahs  are  in  preparation,  a  small,  adjacent,  and 
convenient  spot  of  good  soil  is  chosen,  in  which  the  seed 
grain  is  sown  as  thick  as  it  can  well  lie  on  the  ground ;  and 
after  having  grown  to  the  height  of  several  mclies,  it  is 
taken  up.  In  showery  weather,  and  transplanted  to  the 
Matpah,  where  holes  are  made,  four  or  five  inches  asunder, 
to  receive  tlie  plants.  To  the  minute  care  thus  bestowed 
upon  the  latter,  Marsden  attribute  the  large  proportion 
•f  produce  obtained,  which,  he  says,  averages  100,  and  is 
sometbnes  as  high  even  as  140  fold  I  (Marsden*s  Su~ 
wo/ro,  p.  77.)  A  singular  method  is  adopted  for  sepa- 
rating the  grain  from  the  ear.  The  bunches  of  paody 
are  spread  on  mats,  and  the  Sumatrans  rub  out  the  grain 
vnder  their  feet,  supporting  themselves  for  the  more  easy 

Crformance  of  this  labour  by  ty>lding  with  their  hands  a 
mboo,  placed  horizontally  over  their  heads.  As  an 
article  of  trade,  Sumatran  rice  seems  to  be  of  a  more 
perishable  nature  than  that  of  most  countries,  the  upland 
rice  not  being  expected  to  keep  longer  than  13  months, 
ami  the  lowland  showing  signs  of  decay  after  6.  Sage  is 
common  in  Sumatra,  and  Is  used  occasionally  as  food, 
though  not  an  article  of  genenl  use.  Millet  is  culti- 
Tated,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  The  cocoa-nut,  betel, 
bamboo,  sugar-cane,  various  palms,  and  an  abundance  of 
tropical  fruits,  are  indigenous.  The  sugar-cane  is  culti- 
vated not  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  for  the  sake 
of  chewing  the  juicy  reed ;  and  hemp,  instead  of  being 
used  for  the  supply  of  materials  for  cordage,  ftir- 
nishes  an  tntoxlcsiing  preparation.  Turmeric,  ginger, 
cassia,  indigo,  coffee,  caoutchouc,  rattans,  many  scented 
woods,  and  in  the  N.  benzoin,  are  among  the  other  prin- 
^pal  kinds  of  produce. 

Bufbloes  are  the  most  important  live  stock ;  the  ox 
does  not  appear  to  be  naturalised.  The  breed  of  horsM  is 
small,  but  well*made  and  hardy  ;  sheep  also  are  small. 
The  hog  and  goat  are  both  domestic  and  wild.  Kiepbnsnts, 
and  many  species  of  deer,  abound ;  and  tiaers  of  a  large 
and  powerful  species,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
Qrang«outang,  bars,  Ac.  are  met  with,  besides  other  ani- 
mals in  great  variety.  Around  the  shores  extensive 
coral  islands  are  continually  forming :  and  coral  is  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of^export,  Uie  other  exports 
being  pepper,  rice,  camphor,  and  other  native  products. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  Indian  piece  goods,  salt,  silks, 
and  opium,  flrom  Hindostan ;  coarse  porcelain,  iron  pans, 
gold  thread,  and  many  small  articles,  from  China ;  striped 
oottons,  q»ioes,  krises,  and  other  weapons,  from  Java, 
Celebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  archipelago ;  metals,  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  and  broad  cloths  tnia  Europe. 

According  to  native  traditions,  Sumatra  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the  Malay 
race ;  the  Qrpe  of  which  is  certainly  there  met  with  in  iu 
greatest  perfoctlon.  Except  the  Aohinese,  inhabiting 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  whoge  commixture 
with  the  Moors  of  Western  India  has  distinguistied  them 
from  the  other  tribes,  the  Sumatrans,  acoordiog  to  Mars- 
den, may  generally  be  described  as  follows :— "  They  are 
rather  below  the  middle  stature ;  their  bulk  is  in  pro- 
poitkm ;  their  limbe  are  for  the  most  part  slight,  but 
well  shwped,  and  particularly  small  at  the  wrist  and 
ankles.  Upon  the  whole  they  are  graceftiUy  formed,  and  I 
aeare^y  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  one  deformed  person. 
The  women,  howercr,  have  the  preposterous  cust<»a  of 


flattening  the  noses  and  oonpreastng  the 
children  newly  bom  wlUlst  the  skull  is  yet  < 
They  likewise  pull  out  the  ears  of  infanta  to 

stand  at  an  angle  from  the  head.    Their  ey 

formly  dark  and  clear,  and  among  some,  eepedally  tlie 
southern  women,  bear  a  strong  resemUance  to  tboee  of 
the  Chinese.  Their  hair  is  strong,  and  of  n  shltni^ 
black,  the  improvement  of  both  which  qualities  It  pro* 
bably  owes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  eany  and  *»*»*■*— >t 
use  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  men  are  beanUese,  and  have 
chins  so  remarkably  smooth,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
priests  displaying  a  little  tuft,  we  should  be  apt  to  ooo- 
clude  that  nature  had  ref^ised  tliem  this  token  of  manhood. 
But  the  boys,  as  they  approach  to  the  ase  of  pobetty. 
rub  their  chins,  upp«r  lips,  ftc  with  quicklhne^  and  ine 
few  hairs  which  afterwards  sppear  are  f^udwd  oat  tkwaa 
time  to  time  with  tweezers-whidi  they  always  carry  alioat 
them  for  that  purpose.  Their  complcxitm  b  propoiy 
yellow,  wantingthe  red  tinge  tliat  constitutes  a  tawny  or 
copper  colour.  They  are,  in  general,  lifter  than  the  h^f- 
breed  of  the  rest  of  India ;  those  of  the  superior  dass,  and 
particularly  their  women  oi  rank,  i^roaching  to  a  great 
degree  of  fairness.*'  (p.  44 — 46.)  No  negro  or  o^er 
distinct  race  appears  to  occupy  the  mountainous  ref^ona. 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago ;  and  the 
dlftoence  between  the  Malays  of  the  coast  and 

try  inhabs.  is  so  little  markeo,  that  it  requires 

perience  to  distinguish  the  two.    (Jfarsom,  pi  49.) 

The  original  clothing  of  the  Sumatrans  Is  the  same 
with  that  found  by  navigators  among  the  inhaba.  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands :  consisting  of  the  inner  bork  of  a 
tree,  beaten  out  to  cne  decree  of  fineness  required,  soaio 
fabrics  being  nearly  eoual  in  softness  to  the  most  dettcnia 
kid-skin.  The  dress  of  the  men  comprises  short  drawvn. 
a  close  waistcoat,  with  flMgree  buttons,  a  robe  exfod» 
ing  sometimes  to  the  knees,  a  party-coloured  sosrf;  n 
sash  in  which  the  hris  or  dagger  Is  studt,  and  n  small 
turban,  or  umbrelli^hat,  while  that  of  the  women  con- 
sists of  a  boddice,  a  petticoat,  reaching  from  the  bosom 
to  the  feet,  a  robe  with  sleeves,  and  sometimes  n  j 
veil,  ftc,  with  various  filigree  ornaments.  Both 
file,  blacken,  and  otherwise  disfigure  their  teeth ; 
the  great  men  sometimes  set  theirs  in  gold^iy  casinf  tho 
under  row  with  a  plate  of  that  metal. 

The  villages  are  always  on  the  banks  of  sosne  river  or 
lake,  and  consist  of  houses  built  chiefly  of  bamboo,  and 
<m  posts,  as  in  other  countries  of  S.E.  Asia.  Tlmy  are, 
however,  much  superior  to  those  constructed  anong 
many  other  Ultra-Gangetic  nations.  Their  (Uraltnre  la 
rery  simfde,  consisting,  in  the  best  kind  of  houses,  chieiy 
of  mats  of  a  fine  texture,  serring  for  beds,  somo  lev 
tables,  coarse  earthenware,  brass  waiters,  and  iron  pans. 
In  eating,  neither  knives,  spoons,  nor  any  subetitutos  tar 
them,  are  used.  The  diet  of  the  Sumatrans  is  nsoatly 
▼egetable,  but  they  eattbe  flesh  of  buflUoes.  goats,  fowls. 
Ac,  curried  or  otherwise  dressed.  In  a  few  spedea  of 
manufacture  the  Sumatrans  exhibit  peat  skill ;  soch  as 
in  working  gold  and  slirer  filigree.  This  art,  described 
by  Bfarsden  (pp.  179, 180.),  Is  conducted  with  the  mdest 
tools.  The  we-drawing  Instrument  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop ;  <*  an  old  hammer  head,  stuck  in  a  mock, 
serves  for  an  anvil ;  and  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  conMssaa 
composed  of  two  old  nails  tied  together  at  one  end.  In 
general,  they  use  no  bdlows,  but  blow  the  flrir 
Uieir  mouths,  through  a  joint  of  bamboo ;  and,  if 
quantity  of  metal  to  be  melted  Is  considerable^ 
or  four  persons  sit  round  their  flimace,  whldi  Is  an 
old  broken  Awaii,  or  Iron  pot,  and  blow  together."  (F. 
179.)  Yet  the  manufisctured  material  is  celKNrated  for  its 
delicacy  and  beauty,  not  only  throughout  the  B.,  bat  in 
Europe.  They  weave  silk  and  cotton  cloths  kit  bone 
consumption  ;  and  some  of  their  work  is  very  fhae,  and 
the  patterns  prettily  fancied.  Diflbrent  kinds  of  earthen- 
ware, krises,  and  nre.arms  are  made ;  and  it  is  said  that 
formerly  cannons  were  cast  at  Acfain.  Little  skill  is, 
however,  commonly  shown  in  forging  iron,  or  in  carpen- 
ters* work.  The  Sumatrans  are  wh<^y  strangers  to 
painting  and  drawing ;  their  earrings  are  always  gro- 
tesque ;  and  their  profidoi^  in  the  exact  sciences  Is 
very  Umlted.  Medicine  is  in  the  lowest  state,  being  en- 
trusted to  old  people,  who.  In  a  great  measure,  depeodoo 
charms  and  and  taliwnans  for  the  cure  of  diseases  1 


Sumatrans  are  fond  of  music,  and  have  maqy  mu 
Instruments,  though  most  part  of  these  have  been  bor- 


rowed fhim  the  Chinese.  Their  poetry  is  by  no 
contemptible,  and  is  much  fkvoured  In  point  of  haraMuy 
by  the  Malay  language,  the  smoothness  and  sweetness  oT 
which  havejrained  for  it  the  appeliation  of  the  Jttriitm  4f 
the  East.    They  write  in  the  Arabic  character.       w  -. 

dumatra  Is  divided  among  a  number  of  natove  states, 
the  principal  beinc  Menankabowe,  In  the  centre  of  the 
island,  Acnin,  Siak,  Palembang,  and  Lampong.  The 
European  settlements.  B«icoolen,  Padang ,  ftc^  are  on 
the  S.W.  coast,  trenching  on  the  country  of  the  Htiaan. 
Among  this  people,  the  inhabs.  of  the  villages  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  magisterial  head-men,  or  dScMAs, 
who  meet  at  stated  periods  and  places,  in  an  assembly  at 
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m  •  Itc  nMan  depth  li  ettimafiod  at  900  ft,  and  the 
h«igbt  of  iu  surface  at  about  640  ft.  atioTe  the  Atlantic. 
It  recdvet  upwards  of  60  riTert,  but  none  is  of  much 
Importance  excqpt  the  St.  Louis,  which  enters  at  its 
8.W.  extremity,  and  the  Riviftre  au  Grand  Portage. 
During  the  melting  of  the  snow,  these  and  the  other 
rirers  sweep  into  the  lake  Test  Quantities  of  sand,  boulder 
stones,  and  drift  timber.  It  dudiarges  itself  at  ita  B. 
extremity  into  Lakes  Huron  and  Midilgan,  by  the  river 
and  £b11s  of  St.  Mary.  **  This  lalie  emlMSoms  many 
large  and  well-wooded  Islands :  the  chief  of  which  Is 
Isie  Royal.  The  country  on  tne  N.  and  B.  is  rmre- 
sented  as  a  mountainous  embankment  of  rock,  from 
900  to  1,500  ft.  In  height ;  the  clhnate  unfanoorable, 
and  the  regetation  slow  and  scanty.  Upon  the  S.  the 
land  is  also  high,  generally  sandy,  sterile.  axA  the  coast 
dangerous;  subject  to  storms  and  sudden  transitions 
ef  tempei^r^  and  to  fogs  and  mists.  The  mean  heat 
to  June  and  July  is  about  ItP  Fah. ;  but  a  fkrightlhl  winter 
prevails  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  Chippeway 
Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  are  poor  and  mlsmble, 
depending  for  subsistence  chiefly  upon  the  fish  o(  the 
lake,  and  the  wild  rice  of  the  adjacent  savannahs."  {New 
York  Gax.)  But,  notwithstanding  these  nnfkvourable 
circumstances,  the  harbours  of  Grand  Isle  and  Chc«oi- 
magon  Bay,  en  the  S.  coast,  are  excellent ;  and  the  lake 
b  now  navigi^  by  steam.boats  and  saiihig  vessels  equal 
to  the  craft  navigating  the  lower  lakes.  iSU»em$on,) 
The  Hudson's  Bav  Cmnpany  have  several  statfont  roimd 
the  coasts  of  this  lake.  (See  also  Enepe.  qfOeog.^  Amer. 
edit. ;  Darby* $  OeograpJUeal  View»t  qe.) 

SURAT,  a  large  town  of  Hindoetan,  cap.  prov.  of 
Guirat,  and  of  the  British  distr.  of  its  own  name,  under 
the  presid.  Bombay,  on  the  Taptee,  about  20  m.  above 
Its  mouth,  in  the  Gnlf  of  Carabay,  and  196  m.  N.  by  E; 
Bombay;  lat.  21<>  11'  N.,  long.  TS^  V  E.  The  pop. 
was  loosely  estimated,  in  1818.  at  167,000.  It  is  about 
6  m.  in  circ,  shaped  like  a  bow,  the  chord,  formed  by 
the  Taptee.  having,  near  its  centre,  a  small  castle  gar. 
risoned  by  a  few  sepoys  and  Europeans.  On  other  sides 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  seminsir- 
cular  towers.  Without  the  wall  are  some  good  European 
bouses,  formerly  occupied  by  the  French,  but  now  tiie 
residences  of  the  Bn^h  offleers  t  the  houses  within  the 
town  are  very  inferior,  consisting  onlv  of  timber  fhunes 
filled  up  with  bricks,  their  upper  stories  projecting  over 
each  other.  The  streets,  also,  are  narrow  and  irregular. 
Sunt  has  an  English  church  and  an  English  school,  with 
numerous  Hindoo  schools,  a  large  European  cemetry,  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Sir  G.  Oxendon,  one  of  the  eariiest 
-governors  of  British  India,  Ac :  but  the  most  remark- 
able building  or  institution  is  an  hospital  for  sick  animals 
aimilar  to  that  at  Baroach.  During  the  last  century  this 
hospital  contained  **  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
-monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  birds ;  also 
an  aged  tortoise,  wntch  was  known  to  have  been  there 
74  years.  TIm  most  extraordinary  ward  was  that  appro- 
priated f(Nr  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  vermin, 
for  whom  suitable  food  was  provided.  (ffomAtois,  E. 
J.  Gax.) 

Surat  had  lomerly  a  large  trade  in  all  kinds  of  eastern 
'produce ;  but  tliis  has  greatly  declined,  and  its  exports 
«onsist  at  present  (1842)  principally  of  cotton  wool,  which 
is  sent  In  large  quantities  to  Bombay.  Most  part  of  the 
4>Id  manufiRCtures  of  Surat,  except  kincobs  and  shawls, 
for  which  there  is  little  demand,  have  been  superseded 
by  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
native  merchants  have  become  poor.  Among  the  traders, 
'however,  are  numenms  Parsees.  the  descendants  of  those 
expelled  fnm  Persia  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  have 
the  reputation  of  bcinff  wealthy.  Vessels  of  30  or  40 
tons  may  come  up  to  Surat ;  Imt  those  of  greater  size 
must  lie  about  16m.  lower  down  the  river:  and  few 
boats  larger  than  the  ketches  in  the  EL  I.  Company's 
aervice  ever  ascend  so  high  as  the  town. 

Surat  is  the  residence  of  a  British  collector,  judge, 
military  commandant,  &c.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  board  of 
customs,  a  circuit  court,  and  of  the  Sudder  AdatoUt  or 
chief  tribunal  for  the  entire  presid.  of  Bombay.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Hindos- 
tan,  being  mentioned  in  some  of  the  earliest  records. 
The  English  foctory,  founded  here  in  1615,  was  the  first 
merehantlle  establishment  of  the  E.  I.  Company  in  the 
Mogul  dominions,  and  continued  to  be  the  chief^  British 
station  in  India  till  Borab^  became  the  seat  of  supreme 
authortty.  In  1687.  {Hamiiton;  Mod.  Trav.,  x.  U4_ 
149,  Ac.) 

SURINAM.    See  Guiana  (Dutch). 

SURREY,  a  co.  of  England,  which,  though  inland.  en- 
Joys,  flrom  its  being  skirted  on  the  N.  by  the  Thames, 
most  of  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  co.  It  has  to  the 
N.  Middlesex,  and  a  small  part  of  Bucks,  from  both  of 
which  it  is  separated  by  tliji  Thames ;  on  the  E.  it  is 
bounded  by  Kent,  on  the  S.  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  W.  by 
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SURREY. 

Hampshire  and  Be^a.   It  comnrfset  all  tfiat  pottloB  ef 
the  metropolis  to  the  S.  of  the  Thames,  and  ia  thna.  ia 
tect,  a  metropolitan  co.    Area,  486,190  acres,  of  which 
about400,000arearaUe,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Withtte 
exception  of  the  Weald,  the  surface  consists  of  aheraaie 
hill  and  dale.    Some  of  the  hills  rise  to  apretftr  cnswMer- 
able  heightjalfording  highly  diversiflea  and  beauttM 
prospects.    The  soil  comprises  every  variety,  t^om  tbe 
richest  loam  to  the  poorest  moor.     There  a; 
portions,  the  soils  of  which  are  particularly  w^ 
vis.  1st,  the  Weald,  occupying  all  the  S.  part  of  the  < 
tram  Crowhurst  to  Haslemere :  9dly,  tbe  sandy  loam  dis- 
trict, Ivhig  between  the  Weald  uid  the  downa;  and. 
3dly,  tne  downs,  or  chalk  land,  occupying  the  whole  B. 
side  of  the  co.  fW>m  Croydon  to  Tilsey.  but  gradually  de- 
creasing as  we  advance  W .,  till  at  Famhani,  on  tbe  bordlar 
of  Hants,  it  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  strip.  Tothe  N.B.  af 
the  downs,  between  them  and  the  Tbamea,  tbera  ia  a 
great  variety  of  soil,  partly  consisting  of  strong  dark 
day,  partly  of  sandy  loam,  &e.    In  the  N.W.  and  S.W. 
parts  of  tbe  co.,  but  especially  the  former,  there  are  vtrj 
extensive  tracts  of   heath  and   moorish  ground;  and 
smaller  tracts  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with  in  varioaa 
other  places.    On  the  whole,  however,  the  co.  may  be 
aaid  to  be  of  an  average  d^ree  of  fertility.     CBmMe 
good ;  and,  owing  to  the  vanety  of  surface,  the  abon- 
dance  of  wood,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  metropolis.  It  ia 
one  of  the  roost  desirable  coa.  in  Rngland  for  a  residence. 
A  large  proportion  of  Surrey  is  in  tillage ;  hot 
ture,  speaking  generally,  is  in  a  decidedly  badLi 
and  two,  or  even  more,  white  crops  still  not  unfreqoeat^ 
follow  in  succession.     On  the  rich  fHable  caleamus 
loams  between  Croydon  and  Epsom,  6  quarters  of  wheat 
an  acre  are  not  unfrequently  reaped ;  and  on  the  lidi 
sandy  loams  near  Godauning,  6  quarters  Is  no  nnrnniman 
crop ;  but  on  the  poorer  soUs,  and  in  the  Weald,  tbe  pro- 
duce seldom  exceeds  from  9|  to  8  quarters.    The  ton^ 
culture  was  introduced  Into  Surrey  sooner  than  into  aiiy 
other  English  co. ;  iMit  even  at  present  tomips  are  haft 
seldom  drilled :  their  management  is  but  imperfectly  aa- 
derstood,  and  tares  are  generallv  preferred  l^  the  Surrey 
farmers  to  any  other  species  of  green  crop.    Tumwrist 

i>loughs  are  used  in  many  quarters,  but  the  swing  pkmgh 
s  most  common.  It  is  drawn  by  3,  4,  or  even  6  heavy 
horses  yoked  in  line  I  Lime  is  extensively  need  aa  asa- 
nure ;  and  the  application  of  salt  for  that  purpoae  Is  dally 
becoming  more  general.    Hops  are  raised  in  ooosiderabH 

Juantlties ;  and  those  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'amham  are  preferred  to  most  others.     PeppermlnC, 
lavender,  wormwood,  chamomile,  Ac  are  raJaed  in  the 
phvsic  gardens  about  Mitcham ;  and  a  considerable  extent 
of  land  at  Battersea,  and  other  pli^pes  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  Is  appropriated  to  the  productloo  of  up^ 
ragus  and  other  vegetables  for  the   Ixmdoo  marfccC 
There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  In  Surrey,  but  the 
short  horns  and  the  Sussex  breed  are  the  most  prevalent. 
A  considerable  number  of  sheep  are  kept,  principally  on 
the  down.land.     Large  numbers  of  hogs  are  fed ;  tbof 
consist  principally  of  the  Berkshire  and  Chineae  vaiietieai 
Tbe  Dorking  breed  of  fowls  is  in  high  eattmatloa :  they 
are  large,  handsome,  perfectly  white,  and  are  distin> 
guished  by  having  six  claws  to  each  fbot.    There  are  no 
very  large  estates  in  Surrey.    Farms  of  all  stea:  the 
largest  are  on  the  down-lands,  and  the  smallest  In  the 
Weald ;  bat,  at  an  average  of  the  oo.,  the  else  of  forms  Is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  170  acres.    They  are  commonly 
held  under  leases  for  7, 14,  or  91  years ;  but  the  vtdons 
customs  that  prevail  as  to  entry  defeat  the  advantages 
that  might  otnerwiso  have  resulted  from  this  tcirara. 
(Ste  Kennedy  and Graiiiger,LettfMgqfLm»d,  I.  Sn.)  b 
the  Weald  the  farm-houses  are  mean  and  nitaioas,  bat 
they  are  better  in  other  places.    Cottages  good,  and  fke- 
quentljr  ornamented  with  vines  and  flowers.     Average 
rent  of  land,  in  1843,  \7i.  lOd.  an  acre.    ThOTw  Is  a  grest 
deal  of  valuable  timber  and  coppice  wood  ra  Sairer,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Weald.     Lirin  quantities  of  faiUerls 
earth  are  dug  up  in  various  places ;  and  there  are  siso 
excellent  quarries  of  freestone  and  limestone.    Except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  metropolis,  Surrey 
has  very  few  manufkctures ;  and  those  of^  Uttle  or  no 
importance.    Besides  the  Thames,  it  is  watered  by  the 
Wcv,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wandle;  and  it  is  tiateised 
by  the  Surrey  and  Croydon  Canals,  and  by  tbe  Brixton 
aiid  S. W.  Railways.    Turnpike  roads  good ;  bat  cross 
roads,  particularly  in  the  Weald,  very  tndiflferent.     It 
contains  13  hundreds,  exc.  of  the  bors.  of  Southwarfc  and 
Lambeth,  and  the  town  of  Guildford ;  and  Is  divided  Into 
149  pars.  It  returns  1 1  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  viz.,  4  for 
the  CO.,  9  for  the  bor.  of  Guildford,  I  for  thebor.  of  IM- 
nte,  9  for  Lambeth,  and  9  for  the  bor.  of  Soothwark. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1849-60, 10,001,  of  whom 
6,394  were  for  tbe  E..  and  8.010  for  the  W.  div.    In  1841, 
Surrey  had  96.372  inhab.  bouses,  and  582,678  Inhabs. ;  of 
whom  278,903  were  males,  and  904,475  fesnolos.    Sum  ex- 
pended for  the  rplief  of  the  poor,  in  1847-48^  taojSl7l. 
Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815, 1,589,701/. ;  do.  ia 
1943,  2,939,068/. 
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ntry  l>  wild,  MaA.  m.  In  Bur  pwu, 
.  Aort  bu  ■  inuU  Mute  of  fooa  iritriv 
«t  of  tha  Kirha  iB  nut«l  ua  EaounulD- 
tiM,  .irlin.  narnnr 


IsnndSlH^ 
lo  bMa  Intnw 


<ki!  iba  odwr  KlfUBd  (H.  m,  tUI  n. 
1  br  tmtkn  UaMiA,  dnllir  Id  all  mpocn 
1.  Ibm*,  hMOMT,  luTO,  (Sr  tin  mmt 
Btlr  nmmd  oNlMr  M  tDUnod  th* 

iKhc  iboK  kiBi,  fUnililwl  wllb  aieal- 
I  oBm.    Tfc«  i«mlT»  breed  "*  — -i-  »• 
I  croMad  In  tb«*  of  Argjle 
(I  taiBftitt  f""  "■-•-I— J- 


IrHidliia  public  poinlof  ilea 

wlthaT«rT«xt«iuVedra]DBC«.i 
idnnltah  ikai  vara  lan»r](  aln 
an  fooH  to  (br1*«  rvnanal^] 


Mj  »all  m 

'aS£!Sl^Sr  Pour  Utbi  of 
DUGaf  SMfinlaiid.  *bo  haa  as. 


fMa 


II  IndiiaeJ  md  IrskioA,  and  piauiiHiit  aa 
t  of  tba  iBurovad  cunu  hnabandTTM  la 
«r  port  ofiE*  lalaDd.  Ho  arhan,  iBdaad, 
to  tapcmnata  baaa  attMintrf  OB  ■ 


t  dcor  foreati  i  and  pUrmlnDp 
Ins  hvflifftE.,  mn  abundant- 
•  mac  vUh.  Aiarafe  nut  et 
rba  faatrfaf  flabaiT  la  caiTltd 


^iarKlelaclan,lBl«4»-U.1»;.  Doi- 
Ji  KlrkwaU.  Wick,  Tala.  Dfntwill,  and 
Quinine  a  Dcm.  Valuad  rent.  M.ce3J. 
1  raloa  or  real  iirtnrn.  In  1M3,  K,l  liL 
OLDFIELD,  a  markot  umo  and  par.  of 
arvkk,  huod.  Htvilliifford,  on  the  road 
tBi  lo^lcbBeld,  emT^.N.E,  Binning. 


acsssn 


ItfarkpIA,   prlodplllf   Tor   I 
MmjL3«.,Jul)'aiil,««lN 

WANSEA,»p»rl.bar. 


dudBjiolb.  i»r.o(  SL  John  U 
of  Horrtalon,  Clu-Lovtr,  Ac, 
hailnr  ■  intil  ■■»  at  about  M 
IMI .  oIS,ni ,  In  I  SSI .  odtoMt  IS  J 
TIh  comMcc  ponioD  oTUm  Mwi 
K.  taS-bTHambuinoMIIuii 

CutieromdlHniimvroiuotha.. _ — -_-^  ^, — . 

■od  rnar  wdl  bout,  ud  bH  b«n  ""j™*  """^t 
■ttlBiM  b;  ill  tb«  "^^^£^'^'''"'''^71^^'' — ' 
HvhipA  fere  tKld.  fen  Inftnojuy.  uumbU-roomfe,  the 
»nl  iDHltatiaD  ror  lltmir  *Dd  tc\tanit  purpoH*, 
■  n>oi  llb~T  "*  muiwun  i  dhcIh^'  Wlui 
boia«ofciin«tlon.«*»c«  »nilliiii»™ii!nt  tiKlatl    , 
tocMf  let  pniraalng  Mm,  tat  «  »™»h  ol  the  B«nfc 
or  Bi^liaa.    Tfa>  ton  U  pnad.  Ugbted  ollb  (u.  fend 

™'^.)  Th«i>.r.ihi.iebli 

lllfw,  irtlh  I  iqmrt  lojwi  tlw 

Jiu^  J?r«y' n"  he'ift  o(  Sir  Ji 
St/.  ■  jBK.  Th»ro  «r«,  •!».  fe 
iiDd  nmneroua  othof  dlHathig  i 


Oonui' Jkv. *!. <ii'>  TlwtofeTB,howOT«,»i»r»liu- 
IkMifel  fend  LaiiCHIrtaii,  mt  nuiHroui  priiau  tcbooli. 
GmiHfeliblililrpmr«uiBidIiMnfednf.  lisKfeilti 
Impartinca  prliidMllT  to  Iti  uUliriH,  ud  tbt  oiubiIto 
*vk>  for  Urn  imiitlnt  of  conflr  ml  Bllwr  iMtfeli  aitfe- 


Inds  In  the  itaipptai  oi  vul.  tiiTlnt  sxpnftB]  3MJ 
(oni  nulwlH  latsfe,  mdiuln  at  Km  tool  Hnl 
rStdiQ  paru.  It  bu  hIh  two  larfS  pnltHlM.  1 
Tbwo  fet  Iti  inoutb  vKpfeDdi  to  u  to  tonn  a  barbo 


lifeTbour,  ana  II  u  feifoinioHtaiouinainoiownwiLntba 
hmilMofBt.Thaniibribrldn.Ac.  A  ll(lit-li«iH  K 
ended  on  the  W.  pier,  ud  IbOlaniblta'  L&lit  liabout 

HennOTfedd.  in  BrecVnotkehln :  iDd  two  eBiali  on  the 


nnOTfedi 


and  tune  and  lunBaione  oroufin  id  ;  eon  imn-nnai  fejio 
coiinKl  Iba  dlObreot  wnilii  and  tbo  canali  vd  vharrt. 
Eicluilia  of  cDil  and  copiier  or*,  Ina  ate.  Ilfewtloot, 
rliT.  roUrn  Hone.  Ud  plana,  and  tloibir,  are  bnaibl 
to  Swiniea  (Or  III  Dwn  couumpUoB.  or  An  niHniiilBn 
Imardi  or  outBardt.  There  MoBced  to  the  pott,  on 
the  lit  Jan.  lUO.  IM  (tHHt  ot  iBe  an-  bwdeii  of 
IS.U4  Umi.     GmH  ciutont'  muDE,  hi  IMS.  de,l3lf. 


LberaTon,  Kenflg.  LouihH,  and  Nei  ■  L 


'two  fOILowinjt  Saturdejt.     iSeumOarfo  -rp, 

BWBDBK  {Sverint),  a  kUiadom  of  Northern  Europ'', 


SWEDEN. 
Htben.  tnd  inoal  isipanaiit  portloiii  betv 

'  and  6»=  N,  and  hMJ.  no  ir  SO"  and  »«0  IJ 

BoIIidU  and  (he  Ballh^  S.W.  'the'souiK 
Id  Skajterrack  i  and  W.  and  N.  Vttrmmj,  tn 

ScanriliuiiB.      Length    N:    to   &   MO  m 

dlildediuto  three  ptlndpalre^aOhGirt^ 


Ita  cTcaJeiC  eletazlon  Jn 


Doffrtao  hllle.  dWdlna  s«edei 

eitendt  from  Uio  Sjll-QeU  It _ 

K.  long,  to  the  N.  Cape,  In  the  ^^™(^ 


turn  which  the  eulmlnaUnf  poinu  pioiecl.  The  Sitt. 
Qoll,  the  tomeM  ^nt  on  the  Ewtdlah  noiit<er.  le  ixi  ft. 
abora  tbe  terel  of  the  H*.  The  other  prlnctpfel  poika 
haloiuln*  to  the  lame  chain  ere  lbs  Solltatma  fiJu  &^ 
and  Oeaanh  tfin  ft.  U  haiibL    The  EMafa,  >KUb 


hv  mllH  of  the  upliil.*  \n 
Aecordlng  to  Foiotll.  1-11 

nahadar^  eooalttluf  ctaloAr  of  th*  cwta»  la  of  leaa  ^o- 
•attoo.  Thoe  ii«.(br  Iba  uait  Bait,ri-nesd  bvnun- 
mi>  roi^  and  laleli.    The  laUnda  of  GeUiUBd  ai 


.    Thoi*. 


od  It  HitaTatad  from  the  main  land  hf  a  nan 
L.  which  U  ODB  part  (oppoalte  Kalmar)  li  mlj  ah 

le  3.  prorlocet  contlit  chleflr  of  rait  aandr  pli 
■petted  with  imall  Uks  and^llli.  which  are  an 

•oodt.    The  central  raahia  co 
.....    ,  _.  liShfor 


|lfu.  ditarnatlna  wbb  anadj  wiu_  _--  — *  -* — ..*. 

Birert Sweoan  li  aitrcueljr  well  watered'  Throo^ 

ila  N.anduDtnl  parte,  13  larnrlrtra  flow  Iota  the  Oulph 
of  Bothol*.    The  Tomaa,  which  hai  tbe  longeai  eourat, 

the  Annrwian.  BD  n.  Id  leagth.  u  deep  that  ahlpa 
of  fid)  looi  load  at  HjlaiKI.  about  TO  ■.  ftDU  iba  aaa. 
Neil  to  theu  are  the  Umaa.  wICh  a  couneor  IMik. 
and  the  Wlndel.  lU  n.  Id  Icncth,  The  (natal  dlno. 
tlon  or  the  rlten  fallinf  Into  tRe  Baltic  llVW.  to  3.B. 

■Larullog  Ihe  fencrallf  Ait  country  tbtotHh  whidi  thn 
flow,  IhdT  nailgaUoD  l>  much  Impeded  h;  rocki  and 
Dumerouf  cataracla.  and  li  renderfid  perlloua  during  the 
InuDdatiDna  oecaBiOfied  bj  the  welling  of  the  aiwwi. 
Some  of  them  Increaae  IS  or  SO  ft.  In  helgbt  aorapUlT 
aa  to  carry  away  large  ttaea.  and  eren  to  dotacb  laa* 
menie  blocki  of  granite  from  the  tBOODtiloe  i  atlll.  how- 
eier,  the  InundalloDi  otcailun  Utlladamagi,  awlngW  Iba 

upward!  of  BOcontlderabla  lahea,  ocnmlng  fn  tbe  aggra- 
gile  ■  Ter;  lar|e  iitrlKi.     The  fnnc^tf  of  IhCMli 


below  whkh  U  Ibe  »lrbr««il  cuuvl  ot  Trolb — ■- 
Thougk  In  puta  iirr  deep,  ■  (nM  ponion  of  thi 
b  H  ihallaw  u  (o  rgndar  Hi  lU'Inilao  dlOcul 

S.iT.llieVgiw,  ud  ^  ft.  ibme  Um  Inri  of  lb 


ludi,  and  to  nnUarlf  bavI* 
wMi  Imo  ApHI  ID  HoT«ib«'.  Tb>  Hi^mit.  ■  bke 
frlnf  W  Oa  I.W.  of  Uh  UoIv,  Id  vblcta  K  l>  united 
tnlcull,ttWlB.ln  1«fUl.»rTlD((al91D,  Inwidlb. 
ClAwK.— For  AnaiiliBunl&i  of  iha T«r  th>  tur- 
hce  of  Uw  H.  pvu  of  Ih*  eBmln.  tmm  Ibe  nuacalu  of 

oMi  Ice  uhI  mow.  Tb*  rtvon  and  Ului  are  al»  fttuen 
from  Oduber  to  April-  [n  th*  cvolnl  pBita,  tfaa  winler 
aaldotn  Lain  non  than  three  or  fOor  OHiitba  i  and  In  tbe 
8.  asiL  W.paiu,  the  cUnaM  !•  nrr  ilnillar  id  tbal  oftbo 
IJ.of  GennBDT'  In  tbe  M-dlvbton  a  ircat  deeree  of 
but  li  experfoad  dwlBf  a  tbnrt  period  of  tht  jtu. 
Tba  traniltlDn  tma  winler  to  aummer  la  Ibere.  alu, 
Terr  npid,  oIUb  oecnrrinr  vlthln  the  ipeeeof  a  fcwdaja. 
On  ibe  wbol*.  bonerer,  Ibe  cUmleor  Sweden  la 


the  B.,  M  Ibaui 

lobrThaanoB.  the aoei 

in  StocUiolm.    Tb<  winter  ia  c 


^iffl  coniUt  of  trfrcb,  pinea.  Bra,  Ac,  whkb.  In  tbe  c 


laafar  N.uioo,  bat  oolr  ia 

LralT  Gonflnad  to  Osukndt 
Ttie  btau  vera  Kunerly 


dlatrkla  t  ^rmt  deAdenn  of  Umber.  Indeei 
alderable  prnportloa  ef  the  aravDod  lequlni 
conaiugpUaa  of  Uockbahn  la  bnjufbt  noB 
IdXerlj,  bowerer,  a  iieat  deal  nor*  tfleDlleii 
paid  to  the  fonita.  Thoae  btlonfl—  - 
t^  been  placed  under  the  care  of  a  ai 
and  ™rT  auiMlie  pluladoiu  of  oakt.  Bra, 

ler^llBibalibwihli^eU 


li  but  lilile  hope  Ibat  tbe  breito  will  erar  bi 

u  oti>ecl  of  conalderabia  attanUon.  Paara,  Hplaa.  aad 
plumi  of  all  kind),  grow  In  tbe  open  air  in  Ibe  S,  i  but 
tbe  nape.  Hf.  apricot,  and  pnacb.  do  not  rd|Mi  except  In 


lannlpa  (row  to  teL  «^  W  N.,  1 
ipontaiHiDiitlf ;  tbe  rod  li  culHrated 


printltite.    Or>nli«  aj 

than  the  iecoDd,  i^ld 
r.k.i).ltle.afldln  tbaS.  p 

feoLockal  fcaAire.  w 


blocka  of  eranlte  tottered  over  iuuirlace^  cepedallrin 
the  cenUil  and  S.  prarbim.  In  the  S.  ibf;  ■»  oollecuil 
In  hini  tplti,  or  toeguH.  reatlDgupiin  Ihe  plalni.  which 

are  acaUcrcd  Indlicrinlnaulr,  and  to  profiia^r,  that 

of  ibcD.  Tbe]'  teldom  exceed  M  or  «a  II.  In  )^G 
aboie  tbe  tarikce.  and  form  manj  lalapda  In  tbe  kabw,  ■■ 
well  u  brapi  on  the plalui.  (ioAaf.iiMdnh  p.  4I,M.) 
There  are  mountalni  of  aeeondarj  ronnatkn  In  Jemt- 
land,  Hetlda.  B.  and  W.  Ootbla,  and  In  tbe  lalanda  of 
Gothland  and  (Eland.    Sbcllr  UnHitase,  ehilk,  kc.  are 

_-  -i.k  i_  a 1.   DeuKlu  of  oceanic  ibrtU  are  Bmnd 

UddaTalla  ;  hot  at  StocUwlm.  Up- 


ar«  Inn,  tbe  baat  In  Europe,  copper,  cobalt,  0nc.  Itad, 
antlmoDT,  gold  and  dl'sr,  alum,  iritre,  tolpbur,  with 
'  porpbrry.  nurMe.  alabaatar,  llmntona,  uHlatooa,  wbet- 
Uo^,  aibeitat.  pottera-  earth.  Ac    DM  the  gnlijEnetala 

tbe  OTBt  of  which  an  wortb  worUng  are  Iron,  copper, 
and  lead  i  Iron  behig  the  bum  abundant  and  lead  tbe 
aarcett  of  the  three;  There  l>  ■  reuar'  -  -  ■  -  - 
of  the  mere  taliubls  producti  found  Ini 

CDTcrccl.  and  wrought,  new  Helalngbon. 
kingdom^  but  It  ii  of  very  Inferior  quaJil 

not  br\ag  largely 


ir  down  1  and  tbe  egii  of  lb*  lalter  an 
L   Tbe  aeu  turrounding  Sweden  abound 


eial.  and  muen,  are  Cnniid  in  the  Kattegat.  TIm 
riien  and  lakea  are  well  tuppUcd  witb  ulnoo.  plk^ 
perch,  tmut,  eidi.  and  numeraiit  Bah  of  tba  genua  Of. 
primi.  The  pike,  perch,  bartiel,  and  crartah,  are  (Ound 
la  tbt  Baltic,  ai  vcU  aa  In  tbe  iakaa  anci  rirera.  Manj 
of  Ibedahof  tbia  aaa  apnear  to  be  ot  ■nixed  chilacter, 
between  oceanic  dib,  and  Ibeea  of  freab  water. 

JgricaUmn Tbe  aoll  of  Sweden,  tbDugbnoatlTttalB 

and  poor,  haa  been  gnotly  luprored  bf  the  induetrr 
of  Ibe  hibabe.  The  coaat  bud  li  uinaUT  bare  of  wU.  tbe 
naked  rock  appnring  ererr  vhrre.  The  fUt  allurlal 
landa  aronndTake  Waair,  and  in  the  baiini  and  tiJ- 
lq>a  eonnecled  wttb  II.  condtt  of  a  hirab  cniulUna 
Hiid,  Impregnalad  wkb  Iron,  and  not  raiT  produrtlre  i 
but  on  the  N.  aide  of  tbe  \At,  In  the  nelthbonibDod  <^ 
Carlitad,  tba  (all  la  of  *  luperior  deacrlptlon.  In  tbe 
cotrntrrijlng  between  tbe  laka  Wtttec  and  tba  Baldaw 
there  are  aoue  lenp  (ntUa  Craeta :  and  roood  lUi  lakat 
■nd  bi  Ibadlatrkt  muBdCarlatad,  eebcclall*  the  laiur, 
I*  neal  ^nnoM  t  the  land!  are  wdl 
luiiu,  ud  Ibe  couDliT  retcmblat 
nterlor  of  England,  exeepc  that  the 
^ion  are  not  fenced  br  bedgea.  but  bf 
If  the  110,116  aii.ni.  forabit  ibe  in>- 


woodeii  pallpgi.    * 
f  ace  of  Ihe  countiT 
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SWEDEK. 


Th«  agriealtaral  prodiicU  consUt  chiefly  of  nre,  htaiey, 
oaU,  muUn  U  mixtare  of  bwrler  and  oau),  wheat,  pot»- 
toet,  pease,  hemp,  flax,  and  aunoct  all  the  frolu  and 
leguroet  commoa  In  Vf.  Europe.  In  the  8.,  rye  la 
the  most  cultlrated ;  in  the  N..  barlef,  the  coHnre  of 
the  latter  increashig  In  proportion  aa  we  proceed  fkr- 
ther  toward*  the  pole ;  but  the  gralnt  of  all  kinds  are 
generally  less  notritioos  than  those  of  the  S.  of  Europe, 
and  are  more  difllcolt  to  preserre.  Wheat  succeeds 
as  far  N.  as  68^.  but  does  not  ripen  in  W.  Bothnia. 
Oats  seldom  ripen  N.  of  lat.  63^  9(r,  but  barley  Is  «own 
almost  to  the  limits  of  the  pine  woods.  In  lat.  6SP  W. 
Hops  are  culthrated  up  to  6S<%  tobacco  to  esP  3(K,  and  flax 
to  neariy  640.  Buckwheat,  madder,  and  woad  are  grown 
iu  Scania.  In  some  parts  of  the  S.,  the  produce  is  equal 
to  tiMt  of  the  best  cultlrated  lands  in  England  and 
France.  In  parts  of  Scania  a  return  of  7  for  I  is  ob- 
tained ;  but  genermlly  in  Sweden  the  proportion  does  not 
exceed  4  for  T.  The  uncertainty  of  the  dinute  and  the 
chances  of  early  fkrosts,  are  the  greatest  obatades  with 
"Which  the  agriculturist  has  to  contend ;  and  some  singu- 
lar devices  are  resorted  to,  to  counteract  their  eflbcts.  In 
Jemtland,  for  example,  the  people  pile  up  large  quantities 
of  wood  along  the  N.  side  of  the  small  patches  of  land 
sown  with  com,  that  in  case  the  wind  should  blow  tnm 
the  K.  or  N.E.  in  the  erenings  of  August,  they  may  set 
them  on  Are  to  protect  the  crop  ftom  the  frosts !  It  is 
usual,  also,  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  country,  to  prevent  the 
crop  firom  b^ig  injured  by  flrott  when  in  the  ear,  to  draw 
ropes  across  the  heads  of  the  grain,  and  shake  off  the 
dew  l>eft>re  sun-rise,  which,  but  for  this,  would  then  be 
flrosen. 

According  to  the  oflldal  returns  for  1837,  the  annual 
produce  of  grain  and  potatoes,  after  deiiurting  the  seed, 
amounted  to— 


•       f44,619 

-  «,S7R,3W 

-   i,aoo,90s 

-  199.109 

-  4,113,44s 

11,0«S,1«1,  «fBlTd«it  to 
■boot  UfiOOfiOO  Bag.  twnhiii 

In  the  N.  potatoes  supply  thedeftelencyof  com,  and  are 
Brefisrred  to  all  other  kinds  of  food.  Tobacco  is  cultl- 
tivated  near  Stockhohn,  but  not  to  any  extent.  After 
4hat  of  Holland,  the  flax  produced  In  Sweden  is  pro- 
bably the  best  in  Europe.  Hemp  is  at  present  not  much 
grown ;  but  tlie  goyerument  is  eodeaTouring  to  extend 
its  culture. 

The  whole  arable  surface  of  Sweden  Is  divided  into 
66,441|ik«mNMfMof  land.  The  word  hemman  signifies 
merely  an  estate,  or  homestead,  and  glvM  no  idea  oi  the 
value  or  extent  of  the  land,  some  being  incomparably 
larger  and  more  valuable  than  others.  It  is,  in  fiut,  a 
ilscal  division,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  land-tax 
according  to  ancient  assessments.  Ongioally.  however, 
the  hemmans  bdonged,  for  the  most  pwrt,  to  single  pro- 
prietors ;  but  they  are  now  generally  divided  into  S,  4, 
-8, 16  or  more  parts,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  tanilyto  possess 
a  hemman  enarei  Of  the  06,4414  hemmans,  771|  oelong 
to  towns,  60,000  to  private  hMlividuals,  859  to  the  crown, 
■S7S  to  academies  and  universities,  Ml  to  colleges  and 
schools,  no  to  the  diurch,  904  to  hospitals  and  asylums, 
186  to  mllitarr  schools,  61  to  sailors,  and  4,046  to  the 
army.  According  to  circumstances,  the  lands  are  sut^ect 
to  a  dlflbrent  amount  of  taxation :  of  the  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  nobles,  6,468  are  wholly  exempted  Arom  all 
p«u>lic  burdens ;  and  173^  estates,  partly  nelonging  to 
them  and  partly  to  other  privileged  parties,  ei^oy  a 
partial  exemption  ftom  taxation. 

The  estate*  that  originally  belonged  to  the  nobles,  but 
which,  since  1810,  may  be  indifferently  held  by  nobles  or 
commoners,  are  exempted  from  the  land-tax,  and  also 
from  the  obligation  to  fbrnlsh  a  soldier  for  the  army,  the 
nobles  themselves  havhig  been  originally  bound  to  per- 
sonal service  In  the  army.  This  inequalitv  in  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  practically,  however,  notwitnstandlng  tlie 
■tatemebts  ot  Mr.  Lalng  to  the  contrary,  of  no  real  im- 
portance. The  land-tax  was  fixed  at  a  certain  amount 
of  produce  centuries  ago.  It  can  no  longer,  therefore,  be 
Ihlrlv  regarded  as  aburaen  on  the  land,  the  value  of  which 
really  depends  on  its  nett  revenue  after  this  fixed  charge 
has  been  deducted.  Then  is  no  hodostice  in  the  circum- 
stance of  certain  lands  in  England  being  subleet  to  tithe, 
whileothers  are  not;  and  It  is  quite  as  Idle  to  talk  about 
the  iQiustice  of  the  unequal  distributkn  of  the  Swedish 
land-tax. 

There  is,  however.  In  Sweden,  an  assessment  of  5  per 
-c«nt.  laid  on  the  uett-annual  value  of  all  estates.  But 
this,  thotu^  ^)parently  an  equal,  is,  in  foot,  a  very  un- 
equal and  impolitic  tax ;  inasmuch* As  It  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  income  derived  from  the  rent  of 
land  preperly  so  called,  and  that  which  Is  really  derived 
Croa  the  capital  kid  o«t  on  the  land,  and  as  It  operates 


asanobat>eletolaBprovelacats.Tbeo<«ui<eitof 
lands  In  Sweden  have  long  had,  and  still  have;,  I 
constitute  themselves  the  absolute  proprietora  of 
lands  on  their  paying  a  sum  equal  to  6  yean'  value  of  tkc 
land-tax  laid  on  the  land.  It  is  not,  therefore,  tfae 
amount  of  the  burdens  foUlng  on  the  land  In  Sasa—u 
which,  despite  the  statements  to  the  contrary,  are  reallr 
veiy  moderate,  but  the  influence  of  the  6  per  eer' 
sessment  in  discouraging  improvemeota,  and,  atfll 


the  minute  subdivision  of  the  heoimaaa, 
by  the  oontinned  division  and  subdivisloa  of 
in  consequence  of  the  law  of  equal  partttfam 
children  of  a  flunlly,  that  are  the  principal  o 
improvement  Pn^wity  Is,  in  many  instances,  dhi 
Into  such  minute  portions  as  to  be  wholly  nnsus)<|Nn— 
of  a  proper  system  of  culUvatioo ;  and  the  oictHiteis  acv 
often  In  the  poorest  drcnmstances.  There  are  parcala  «C 
land  of  not  more  than  40  yds.  sq..  and  a  DaleoarUaai 
peasant  sometimes  sells  his  landed  uiupeHy  for  9  or  S 
rix-dollars  (6*.  6d.  to  ftf.),  the  reglstratioa  of  the 
costing  as  much  as  the  estate  1 

In  some  extensive  districts  tbera  are  not,  at  an  aver 
above  14  acres  of  araMe  land  to  a  form  ;  and  in 
district  of  Carlstad,  where  forms  are  largest,  and 
cidture  most  advanoed,  the  average  extent  of 
land  In  each  form  may  be  taken  at  aboot  79 


At 

an  average  of  the  ettfire  kingdom,  tlie  araUe  land  i 
be  estimated  at  aboot  98  acres  per  form,  (r' 
Travels  im  Sweden^  n.  496.) 

But,  notwithstanding  these  dlsadvantagea,  and 
that  originate  in  Ite  baoLward  climate  and  not  very  fesdte 
soil,  agriculture  has  made  a  very  material  ptogreas  ta 
Sweden  since  1815.  This  is  partly  ascribable  to  the  en- 
couragement aflbfded  by  government,  and  to  theeetahilsiu 


mentof  model  forms,  some  of  which  are  managed  bgr  a. 
culturlsts  from  Great  Britain.  One  of  these,  la  tke 
vicinity  of  Llnkopptng,  on  the  S.  border  of  tbe  lake 
Wener.  conslste  of  about  1500  acres,  of  which  aboot  um 
are  under  the  i^ougfa.  The  manager  of  this  form  had, 
in  1839,  tweote  young  gentlemen  boarded  with  hfos  te 
the  house,  and  90  scholars  of  tbe  weridng  clasa.  Oo- 
vemroent  allows  him  10.000  dollars  a  year  towaids 
defirayinf  his  expenses,  and  the  cstabUsbaaent  is  saai 
to  be  alike  suooessftil  and  advantageous.  Mr.  Steven^ 
an  experienced  Scotch  agriculturist,  who  vlslte  Swedsa 
every  summer,  and  assists  landed  proprietors  te  bTlat 
out  their  estates,  and  putting  them  nnder  an  Inipiefed 
system  of  management,  says  that  **  Of  late  yean  aa 
enthusiasm  has  sprung  up  for  the  Improvement  of  agri- 
culture among  all  dasses  of  peqple  not  to  be  equalled  la 
any  other  continental  countnr.  This  has  been  owing  la 
a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of  the  Agricoltaral  S^ 
cieties  established  within  the  provinces,  and  the  great  1^ 
terest  the  landed  proprietora  now  take  In  the  finiiirov^ 
ment  and  management  of  their  estate*.  BngUan  and 
Get  man  woriu  on  agriculture  are  studied  ;  unproved 
agricultural  hnplemento  lirom  Great  Britain 
countries  are  Introduced ;  and  In  many  parts 
and  Germans  are  seen  directing  tlie  plough  or 
the  operations  of  the  field.'*  (JSremner,  n.  916.) 

The  best  evidence,  however,  of  the  improvcsneat  and 
extension  of  agrlcultora  is  to  be  found  In  the  foct  that, 
previously  to  1890^  there  was  generally  a  large  teport- 
atkm  of  com  into  Sweden  tnm  Dantifc  and  other 
whereas  that  importation  has  now,  in  ordinary 
wholly  ceased,  and  there  is.  on  the  contrary,  a 
sidenride  exportation.  No  ooubt  a  good  deal  of  this 
improvement  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  nuilis 
culture  of  the  potato.  But,  independent  of  this,  the 
improvement  in  cultivation  generally  has  been 
striking.  Bfr.  Stevens  uys,  *«that  the  neceasttr 
which  the  population  formmly  laboured.  In  the  N. 
of  tbe  country,  of  having  every  now  and  then  to 
bark  of  trees  as  a  substitute  for  meal  in  the  aeu 
bread,  has  been  In  a  great  measure  obviated ;  and 
both  the  public  and  private  magaslnea  are  casiiiilaie^F 
filled  with  com." 

House*  in  the  country  in  Sweden  are  moetlj  oath 
strueted  of  wood ;  and  are  roofod  with  timber.  tmU  «d4 
strew.  Gentlemen's  houses,  however,  and  homes  la 
towns,  are  usually  covered  with  tiles.  Recently,  thisk 
coarse  paper  prepared  with  tar  has  been  used  for  rueflag, 
and  is  said  toanswer  very  well.  Slates  are  veir scarce; 
and  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  he  oi^saw  lisa  hoaaes  la 
the  kingdom  roofod  with  slate,  (p.  699.) 

It  is  estimated  by  Forsell,  that  acecis  mhtiki  of  the 
whole  pop.  are  employed  in  agriculture :  pwasants,  pr^ 
prieton  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  have  been  reckwawi 
at  147,974;  those  who  lire  on  land  not  their  owa  st 
1,688,717 ; -husbandry  labourers,  holding  hoosea  and 
lands  under  proprieton,  at  470,001 ;  and  sertnsnta,  Uvlag 


the 

ef 


in  the  house  with  their  eroplQyers,  at  977.466. 
and  mistresses  are  authorised,  by  an  old  law,  to  Inflkt 
summary  corporal  diastisement  on  their  servanta*  wMh 
no  other  limit  than  that  they  do  not  kill  or  mafas  t  and 
Mr.  Lalng,  founding  on  this  Act,  states  that  servants  fas 
Sweden  are  little  batter  thiotUveal   But  it  mlsht  have 


Abjib 


Ru^lUfl.  uid  titmt  Lh«j  mn  Imlad  vlth  fnst  U 

n u^.i. II  .g,^  ,|„^  dundoB  o(n 

>f  hudi  dqrfeii  tlM 

_.._, Ji  but  diBliicUdi 

*  an  ttrnmrnaUTrntr  Mia.    Btnca  IMO,  II 


rfiqulra  «  frmt  nanlKr  of  handidvbii  tlM  IMIOn  far 


prlH  of  wrkaMunl 
d*v  hi  tlwll.  aodant 


aod  oDtn  or  8w*d«i ;  bot  la  Um  K  It  CO 


L«t  vntmnuMtbaa 


t«t«  ii 

^rlM  bflhaitniDnlaii'abk' 
•|HI,)iat  of  muck  OiHT  ■•TDar. 

IswBier  OsnaDbnrf ,  Konntt  mn 

of  IXIM*  l»nU  idi  kcRfon.  tut  Hl^l  bbdi.  flib. 
-"  --"--■--■  — mIht  MOiiaU- Ibout  (Jlki  Mac 


SeiiUui<.  tba  SwaJjib  BiMtt  ta  bcoa  pnrUiil  wUi 
phnlai]  cooKirU:  hali  hr  b«ur  lodRd,  bMlHfid, 
uw  hU Kcvu to  Aifl] ftod food  ■HttnUrHttw.''  <1T7.) 
RAt  It.  nmt  covBanlT.icb*  pnuftkHi  Df  tta*  pradBce, 
indli  uuiillTp*ldlD£bd,t)HnMotbU  fcwdUtricu 
In  obkh  It  It  paM  hi  nan*)'.  Libamn  m  ftotMBil; 
Mid  bTf(Ubici|>lw  of  [^  which  On  oMnufhT 
)bniu*1>M,*orUn(oa  tb<  prDpnctat'l dttsdn OfttlD 

Ur.  Cd».  on  of  Uh  b«(  ud  BOM  troMmtlnr  a(  tn. 
v«ll«n»  iItbi  tha  faUovrtiiB  dcuUi  witb  nopoci  to  tbo 

ftiod  of  tha  (xatantL  Ob  onlarlnt  i  tnttMi,  I  auaily 
fiMnd  *U  tho  luaU/  flupkorod  In  cvdtnf  Bl|  mkniDf 
tliread.  and  in  wwhif  coarM  Umb,  or  clolk.  Ilta  paa. 
■irili  aro  HteaUaot  ceatrlTon.  aod  appW  tbo  coanaat 
■atfarlali  to  fDiiia  omAiI  parpoaa  I  tbHnrlit  ropaaftm 
h(n'brlatH,boraia'BaDat.aBd  bait  of  tma,  ud  ■•• 
(oi^Uu  lor  brldl«.  TbaU' bod  prlodaallT  coulMi  of 
•allad  tab  lad  lib.  •«•.  nllk,  and  tiai4  broad.  At 
IIIebarioaatbaTiHal?\llllbalccattla,aDd  Hh  tham 
lor  tha  onnbii:  wlBlar  and  ntii(.  Twkaarwthaj 
bak*  btaad.  Id  Uri*  round  (■■••,  irtaldi  ara  umiif  on 
Uai  of  atfcb,  mnnided  ftwa  the  coUhtfi  of  Iho  col- 
taan :  thli  broad  ft »  hard  at  to  ba  acualonallf  bnkaD 
with  a  baldKt.  bat  !•  mt  DBpleaiaiil.  Tba  peaiaDU  oag 
bnr  (Or  utanon  drink,  anci  ara  mnch  iddfettd  to  aialt 


m  Flahnd  nd  U>«  K.  of  RuhU,  aad  Ibrnii  t  k- 

a  dbh  atao  wkb  paapla  of  nndkloB.    Tbapito> 

Ihal  nrnniliwatbarlnmaBtbaenailaaflbaaBlpb* 
of  Ffalaiid  anilBalbiila.  Tba  pitodpal  lalBOB  liheiy 
tntm,CB  Oh  KUralT.a  iRk  wUcb  Ubjnu  Oa 


ouce  itf  Batlond  wtahli.    Thar  ai 

Ad  bk  tba  aontral  prarlaflia,  wbkb  b 

than  Ml  oi*o(tbaH»wdnat  mU  toeHi . 

doD.    Swadiab  tm  la  of  Tatr  npartor  analto,  and  that 
of  tba  DwHtaen  BlOM  la  aqiadal^  hQ  Mtad  ftir  esB- 


pIcDlT.  and  at  a  chap  rate  rnnn  OoUanbura. 

"  Ttr  peuanti  ara  will  clad  In  Rronc  dolb  of  thdr 
own  waring.  Tbclr  cottafn,  Ibnnta  buDI  witb  wood. 
aodonljofiiHitarr,  ara  coofoftaUa  and  soibbhkUoiii. 

atfova  tba  othtr  i  oa  tha  wooden  tntcn  of  tha  badi  tak 
which  tba  woman  Ha,  aia  placod  olhan  Ibr  tha  locagMu 
of  iba  mani  to  which  tb«  aieend  bf  laddon-    To  a 

tornad  to  tolirabla  liuu.  the  Swadlab  cottaia  nn,  nw* 
bapa.  appear  mlterabla  horali  i  but  to  ma,  arbo  bwlbaoa 

Ruula,  thejr  teamed  comftntaUe  placca  of  raeaptlaiL 


lluBlli,  which  could  aeldom  be  oMahied  In  Oia  1 
and  Roatlan  Tlltani.  DdtIiu  mr  covna  Ibroufh 
two  countrtai,  a  bed  waa  a  Bbfliouanan  which  u 
ocaurrad,  aacapttng  In  tha  urn  Iowbb,  and  oren  than, 
not  alwan  oomplelair  ooidBwr;  but  Iba  poanal  hnu  of 
S.adeD»caD£;arMlbeUln  tbli  artlcVof  cotslbrt : 


l.tJ^dWdo.  ilwpf  and  SI3.9M  do,  hogi.    In  feoenil, 

a»  aieiTWbara  imall.    There  la  a  due  breed  In  tbi 
Itle  of  tEliind.  ant  mora  than  1  or  4  It.  high  :  thna 


cb  mater  tk 
iftltUHld, 


naiiand  with  Oh  pop..  U 
oraren  htKBgUWri  ibara 

inland  ther  dliappear  i" 

itdb,™.^*,..,., 


b*  croaaaa  wHh  tboaa  of  Svaln,  Fnohea,  Bartand,  wd 
SaioOT.  Ehaap  an  not  nand  N.  of  bt.  a°:  Isala 
tbrira  ai  hr  ai  lat.  «V.  (Jeanaof  *  TVama  Suht 
UfMO,  tt.,  p.  IM— ia  1  Lalmt.  p.  MS-tTL) 

fumna,  fOna  a  Torr coHUanbla  bnach  ttkiA^ 
tiT.  Tha  baniBB  dabanaBiban.aiKl  8.aaaii  c«w>- 
meucad  la  ITW.  abou  which  Una  berrhifB  be^a  t« 

...  . .!_,._  (^  ^f^  eetut.    Tba  naatUla* 

edanOI  ina^~rtnee  rtleh  tbar 


oaof  tbe£ 


m  ITWta  IW«.th« 
HI.S71I 

meaMMl  MOO* ba 


)Ob«nli,lba 


an  alM  tatr  iiufcillia.  \ 
ifioft  two  padel-baat^  *Hb 
a  Iradna  to  Osttenbura  (01 
iltbacaiaraid.orid.oBA. 
Swodn.  thoi«b  hHHBtdenbl* 
tf  thia  cflwntnf .  an  a  fnnthtai 

-theUnf 

^M*  ia  a^adailt  weQiiliU  ' 
teraloa Mo uaali  but,  dw<b( lo IdadMav ra 
aad  tba  wnl  or  ooal,  tba  stsductlaB  In  SaradD  ■•  ■sa 
i^«iied(ladaiaBt  what  le  Ueaoeed  aadwhatUmate 
far  ^ama  eonaomntlon  irftbBul  a  Ucodh)  in  *uao4 
SS.gDO  or  ao/NW  toaa  bar  Iran,  of  wbkb  aboot  TOJM 
anaaportad.  Id  l8»wvbBj»Ttcd  IT.iW taoa af 8«^ 
diah  Iran.  Tha  copiwr  Bdoaa  piodnea,  In  all.  oatv 
about  TU  ton*  a  jaar  i  tha  mtul  h  not  u  (ood  ai  tbtit 

of  Bnclaad,  aad  li  Impi— '  -—-  '—      --■-■— 

the  c^af  Bdoe.  baa  hni 


rj  of  Mdpbuile  add. 
babia  at  low  ae  M 


prDduce  cenata  qoajitltlea,   to 

dne  bar  tron  woita  haTo  llcQiHa  iw  ivw  hrh  cwcw* 
TtaeaellconH>anr*BtadkTtbaCell««aorlflasi,whliA 


Sit  exceod  tba  prlrti^rsd  or  Dcaaied 
a  onrphn  Wof  coBlecaled^Tka 

uki.  *JJlVoa  eeat 
ided  at  tbonAUo 

1 1  JO tbatit  la  lawnalbla  fV an  Iron  maitdr 
I  InB  to  martat  than  bla  llcauia  autboilaea. 

ana  ara  made  out.  aad  la  ao  Ibr 
id  1  hot  tt  it  not  wppvud  that  tb* 

olkC^hT  the  csllefe  irben  |5 


aqaal  to  ibe  required  mpplr  of  chanoal.  wHlMHttaacroa^ 
Lnf  on  the  inpptjr  of  tbu  material,  required  fbr  tha  ealau 
lug  rbrgea  In  tha  nat^bbDarbood.  A*  tha  mpplp  of  ptg- 

ct to  bn-lm  nibi, 

il  Dw  lai  thta  mv  bo 
dc  dg-lcDB.  HaBe*.lh* 
«  I,  on  battncanwlr 
ol  n  Iha  Ibnatt  wUib 
It  tha  onaatltT  of  pig- 
It  10  dhpoeabla.  TU 
"  f  ttat  atlee  Mtody 

a  neat  to  tha  coUen 

1j    _  alalalo  tba  kli«fa 

aooBcU,  orb>tlia>BamH««rtcirthaUiidam. 
U  li  needleie  to  dwell  CO  the  feapc^  of  MBti  ngnlattoiu. 

bnlBg  done  Ibli,  It  ibould  abataln  trom  all  olhei  biter. 


S^aTT"" 


^!3 


Swoln  tau  but  m  (Ullkia  Rn  Ihe  bmuUon  of  nnt 

wliil«Bliku,iliirliiciiUckiii(iitguMI-4o>iTOceu|ialloiu 
lr«  HMUUlb HtpMdcd.  •!»  bu  put  fKiHUn  Itorlba 
cirrjiif  H  of  dowMIc  mDiiAeCum ;  vd,  tp  pohnl  of 
ftd.  tlM  Swidlib  Mimtiilnf  DM  ™iT  '•ftHj  Uwmi^ni 
vltb  uc«t  dcfcrlpnoai  of  urlailtunl  Im^ensMi  mil 
bounboU  AmUun.  but  with  atrlf  til  tb«  eouwsool- 
IflD.  IHj«.  md  nttfli  govdi,  rr^ulrMl  f^r  tbdr  onHnur 
■It.  NafoRlfBorfKlory-iiudeBoodiibo»frT«r  eheu, 
on  MUHTHda  oc  ■nnrlillf  Intirfin  nub  Ihli  dDmHSc 
Bmunctor* ;  for,  u  tba  paopLv  mold  otlMnrbe  be  IdlBi 
Its  pntductt  Du  Ut«nUj  ba  hU  to  ca«t  tben  Dotblnc- 

wmmhtarlo.  HHDeof  vbkb  bixbHlciinildtrSoiic- 
U^dotanllrDu^uKirea  or  COIUQ  In'  V'irOe^  A 
ttctorj  r««nll7  ervctod  In  tbki  fOveniiiiuat.  drltFC  bj 
vuu.hu  160  power-loomtuuployod  In  Ihv  productloo 
of  cumbdci  ud  ihlrtlu;  vidllUfttjiRfeDt  (Ift43)  Id 
IbtamiuarbelBjttuUrnilugad.  Wanibjotaw 
Accoinrr,  ibowlBg  tba  QnutlUa  of  Cotton  Ooadi  madn 
In  Svodin  durlbi  th*  Tn  y«ir>  tndliv  wHh  lun 
dUtlnguliblDi  tfaoH  mkaufbetdrtd  Id  refuur  Fi 


M.  tbu  oT  dolb  It  tbs 


dDGod  Ld  Urt  caoDtrT ;  but  behig  prladptllf  lotooded  for 

tbij  rcquJrv,  tbt  ulo  li  biU  tn»U.    Korkopp^  uid 

piM  BPf  loBdc-    Foreign  pIoUii  uoprohlbllad  j  but  tb* 
ibuid  trtdfl  li   eitdiilie.    The  muubeEan  s( 


ho  jftrlsclpil  Hot  dT  tbo  bvdwoi 


Tbs  prindul  (lul  rtclory  U  U  B 

gMhUi.    EiVtliluni  If  " ' — '—'  - 

■lulcutlflrjlHjtliiBH.l 
tIrc-uiDi  on  ludo  Id  lt~u  ■  Itaaij  utohUilKd  b*  to- 
•crnmnit.  IlM  quiUt/of  Swcdlrii  paper  bbl  laORl) 
beenmucb  ImproradtindtbaquiatltjuuachliunoiM 
tbat  cooildenlila  nippllM  aro  ■»■  aant  to  Denuuk  aid 

uuul7ln^nvlD(ita>cetbtm(nofOanaT«ttl.  Isinx 
goiarriiKDt,  In  oidn.  u  la  nippoHd.  eObctiuUT  to  m»- 
uroHdninkeiuKOhproblbUadalitllUlkiDi  bat,Ma%M 

doHoe  diKllUtfoD  rendered  Ihe  pnhlbS^'wdeH,  arf 


of  ardent  iplrlu^  Bvorj  proprietor  and  oeeopler  of  liad 
hu  a  rlfbt  to  dlitU  •pirili  i  Ibe  lit*  of  the  Hni  aad  Iba 
■mount  of  tbo  duty  dcpondlnfl  oa  the  value  of  the  b«h 
peitT.  Hr.  Staieoa  Matn  thU,  ID  InS.  that*  M* 
W.i4t  UIIU  folng.  wbIA  ven  oalmlatiid  u  ^te, 
wIlhiB  the  Tear,  (bout  MfiWfiUI  nlU.  worth  u  mtDT  ill- 
dollan.  andparlocadu»Df4MJKdolU.,BU(tlaH* 
thnafanhiniamnoal  JU  the  dbdlla  la  ngt  Md 
able  quantltr  of  petaloea  It  need  In  dlitlilMloa.  We 
uitdantand  thu,  In  ibli  raipact,  b«  Utile  rbaiaa  hat 
taken  placo  dunna  tba  lait  tea  nan :  but,  tikuc  the 
amnunpthn  at  oolr  %fiUI,mt  lalU.,  U  stTaTiAbv 
tbe  populalton  u  3  mllllona.  an  aienn  annnai  nqipl* 
of  H  fallt.  to  ereiT  Indlrldual,  rouse  and  old.  SiGl 

people  of  Scotland.  Tbli  li  not  a  new  babtt  la 
Swedaa,  "  Lt  SiMtU  rM  eotn,  nv  lou  la  ji  ■  II. 
FatttUiM  dt  Itmi  4i  tie.  Ctoe  Jtmau  taliMdi 

.ri.  r—m j^.  J-.  rttmttit  mmmt 

Saiftl.    IFimtm 


piincipal.    II  la  bcU  BUde,  chMlj  ot  tbe  oool  p»-j  Mund 


Aporter  brewar]r  la  i 


f,MObUi.  ■  yttr.  KinplH  oak  timtHr  mi  hemp. 
Blvfldeo  poiitif  etVTT  in»t«nu  pbwmt  for  tb«  edu- 
' '  H.    Sdijnn.pouibiUilur.uanuKig 


rabluB.    BclicKili.wfa 
ID  niTl|iItu,  hna  In 


gntuluuifi 


■1  bmndi  bT  ■!« 


lUianI  policy  that  liw  bHB  adovMA.  Tlia  npont  nni- 
■IIC  alnofl  wbollr  ot  nw  produea,  of  which  treo  asd 

br, cobalt, At.  ThataiHiiu  BHu^n^caoiiitlHiiiiar, 
coobc,  and  other  colonial  noducu  i  ult.  vIbm.  illk.  and 
voal)  eotliia,  cMlini  twUt.  and  eottoi  iluBki  benp, 
hidn  and  iklnt^  oil,  Ac  Tbi  Amlfii  trade  h  priikdnaln 

land,  Manibu™,  Denmark,  kc.  It  prlneltiall J  ceDtiet  iB 
SlockLDIm  and  Oottmhurf .     Wi  Hhjoiii  an 


i(  the  onclal  Value  or  the  Giponi  fr 
Cuitonij'  Raiiniui  far  lEa  Tm 


AAHt.  roaimg,  ^.  ^  i  nc  majn  niaiu  w  ana   mm 

til*  crou  Toed»  an  comparatlTelj  negleeted,  A  laod- 
holdcr  la  iHHtiid  to  keep  Id  aood  repair  Ibat  part  oT  the 
puhUc  road  which  paieai  thn>ii(h  hli  poaetiloiiai  but 
II  li  neadlrei  to  ur  that  It  li  Terr  dlftcali  ti  enforce 
Ihla  rctiilillon.  The  moi  or  uatlnf.  Iboufh  aSitd- 
lu  arerj  CicUltr  Kir  the  ttareUer.  la  ooeroM  on  and 
tDTnrloaa   to  the  ((rtcnltiiiliu.    On  ad  Iha  prlBd- 


tbe  tullbamt  oT  Ihla  dstr- 

(^M<>. — The  rsnutton  of 
DUlonf  coaaccd  the  anentlor 


tout  Id.  per  Eof  ■  mile. 

1  iTitem  otintemal  luirl- 
CaUigat  and  Iha  Ballte, 

,  and  occupied  the  clft>rtt, 


bate  beoD  adopted  at  tttt.  ot  cuthsr  a  lateral  canal 
Ibrouffa  (he  aolld  rock,  about  1)  b.  from  the  rirer.  Tbla 
new  CDterprlia  waa  begun  under  the  anaplne  of  a  cam* 
pBDf  locerporated  In  1794,  aod  wai  tucceailbllr  com- 
pleted In  1800.  Tba  canal  l>  about  1  m.  la  lenxfb.  and 
bi  (hont  e|  It.  water.  It  haa  I  ilulcea,  and  admlla 
reeialB  of  above  100  tone.  In  one  part,  U  li  cut  tfarouih 
tbaeolUTocklaUiedntharTtft.  The  mpenaa  na  a 
|Dod  deal  leu  than  nuftu  hare  ""  ~  ' — 
OBlrabiHil  W,imi    The  lake  Wai 


r,  the  navlgatl^u 

iDur*,  It,  at  alnadr 

ofthertditS 


in  prorlncee.  which  now  poaici 
renlent  and  ready  ouIM  ta-  thi 
HI  Hiin  u  the  Trollhcetu  canal  had  baeii  oimpiem 
there  could  be  no  room  for  douH  ai  to  lhapncllcablllt] 
.,.....,  narlgathM  to  Bodarkiipfiic.     In  tUr 

bteet  the  lake  Wener  baa  eaen  lotoei 
'  )  Gotha  cuaL  which  adntt' 
Ibat  of  TroUkottai  andUt 


panlTbTtdaa.UHwooBpi(ted.    The 

Unc  It  eallad  the  Gotha  NarlaatbiB.  and 

, ^ki  amont  the  tcI^  llril  of  tke  kind  In 

Ihe'hSie  HleDnar  to  the  li&  Hcelar  i  and.  rinca  IMS.  • 

at  SSdertetfo.  The  canal  of  Stroemiholm,  to  called  fhna 

cat  iS  and  the  lake  Halar,  Ac.  IForrurrherdelatle,iea 
due.  It.  m— KS..  and  r.  M-M.  (  nomam'i  nmU, 
p.  U,  *c.) 

CutniKf,  ^^Tbe  curreHTceniliU  alnott  wholl/ot 
paper,  and  tbougb,  rineeins,  henk  noteamajbe  freely 


ai  the  medium  of  iiirbini> 
belna  wanh  two  ihirdt  Oa 
grt  hatvv  are  exohaoBed  tar 
le  of  IJ  the  former  br  ana  of 


Ihtt).    Thai 
aWdelUn  b 
mot,  eolnt,  acept 
areorteo  nnuedai 


l)9B,MIV.  iierlbi.    Tl>e  v 


as 


T<4 


SWEDEN. 


Bat  Um  Umd*Us  and  oClMr  perpetoal  taxM  ht/tas  fluted 
long  ago,  coostituta,  in  (act,  a  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  country  belonging  to  the  state,  and  cannot  Juatly  be 
ragarded  as  taxes.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  total  som 
leried  in  the  sh^>e  of  taxes  for  public  purposes,  exdusire 
of  the  midntenanceof  the  indelta  soldiers  (see  po$t),  and 
outer  local  burdens*  amounts  to  only  6,176,600  rlX'dollars 
banco,  or  514,706/.  sterling ;  so  that,  despite  the  state- 
ments of  Laing  and  others  to  the  contrary,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  Sweden  is  at  this  moment  (1842)  the  most 
lightly  taxed  country  of  Europe. 

The  Qofternment  is  a  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male 
lime,  with  a  representative  diet,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
til  Burope.  The  king  must  be  a  Lutheran,  and  his  per* 
son  is  inviolable.  He  is  assisted  by  a  state  council,  com- 
posed of  10  members.  Including  the  ministers  of  Justice, 
foreign  aflkirs,  war,  marine,  interior.flnance,  and  public 
worship,  and  three  councillors.  The  army  and  all 
foreign  relations  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
king ;  but  he  cannot  decide  on  any  matter  touching  any 
other  branch  of  goremment,  without  the  coucurrenoe  of 
the  council.  He  nominates  to  all  appointments,  both 
military  and  civil;  concludes  foreign  treaties,  declares 
war,  and  makes  peace ;  and  has  right  topreside in  the 
supreme  court,  and  to  grant  pardons.  The  princes  of 
the  blood-roysJ  are  eMluded  from  all  civil  employ- 
ments. The  diflbrent  departmenU  of  Justice,  war,  ma- 
rine, mines,  conunerce,  ftc.,  «re  called  colleges. 

The  diet,  or  representative  assembly,  consists  of  four 
separate  chambers,  consisting  respectively  of  deputies 
fk'om  the  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants  or  cul- 
tivators ;  the  laner  dass  having  acquired  the  privilege  of 
sending  representatives  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen* 
tury.  Since  1810,  the  proprietors  of  iron  works  have 
obtained  the  privilege  of  sending  three  deputies  to  the 
chamber  of  burghers  to  watch  over  their  interests.  The 
king  nominates  the  presidents  or  speakers  of  the  cham- 
bers of  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants ;  the  archt^thop  of 
ITpsal  being  presidMit,  ex  qfflaot  of  the  chamber  ofclergy. 
Tne  diet  is  convened  every  JUre  years,  and  usuaUv  sits 
for  three  or  four  months,  but  occuioosily,  as  in  1840-41, 
for  a  much  longer  period.  The  head  of  every  noble 
ftmUy  Is,  by  law,  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  nobles : 
but,  notwitnstandtng  that  the  noUlity  include  in  all 
about  18,500  individuaU,  it  is  but  seldom  that  the 
chamber  of  nobles  is  attended  by  above  500  individuals. 
The  clergy  have  60  deputies,  the  burghers  85,  and  the 
peasants  generally  flrom  140  to  150,  chosen  by  the  arron- 
dissements ;  the  deputies  for  the  dergv,  burghers,  and 
peasants,  receive  salaries  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet 
m>m  their  constituents.  No  new  tax  or  impost  can  be 
established  without  the  concurrence  of  the  diet  (  nor  can 
any  raodifloation  of  the  constitution  be  legally  eflbcted 
without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  chambers  cmnposing 
tiiedlet. 

The  four  chambers  deliberate  and  vote  separatdr; 
tnit  all  qustkms  must,  previously  to  their  decision  in  the 
chambers,  be  referred  to  standing  committees  chosen  at 
the  commencement  oft  the  diet,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  members  from  each  order.  In  constitutional 
questions,  which  cannot  be  decided  In  the  same  diet  in 
which  they  are  raised,  the  unanimous  consent  of  tlM  four 
orders  Is  required,  but  in  ottier  matters  the  decision  of 
three  orders  is  valfcL  When  two  orders  are  opposed  to 
two.  the  sut^ect,  according  to  its  nature,  is  either 
dropped,  or  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, composed  of  80  members  of  each  order.  DiUbr- 
•nces  on  minor  points  are  adjusted  by  the  committee,  to 
which  the  matter  was  originally  referred. 

In  most  cases  the  decrees  of  the  diet  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  king,  who  has  an  absolute  veto ;  and  It  Is 
a  curious  circumstance,  peculiar  to  what  M.  de  Pradt 
tailed  the  temi-cotutUuUomai  government  of  Sweden, 
that  frequentiv  the  king  has  refused  his  sanction  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  and  the  diet  has  negatived  the 
proposals  of  the  king,  without  occasioning  a  change  of 
ministry,  or  exciting  any  deep  feeling  or  animosity  on 
•ither  side.  The  Ung  used  his  privilege  of  the  veto 
to  a  great  extent  In  negativing  measures  agreed  to  by 
the  diet  of  1840-41.  This  anomaly  is  faicreased  by  the 
absolute  iMridative  power,  which  the  constitution  con- 
fsrs  on  the  Ung  in  all  matters  of  Internal  administration 
tnd  police,  In  regard  to  which  the  diet  merely  presents 
addresses  and  petitions  expressive  of  their  views  and 
wishes. 

Previously  to  the  diet  held  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  revolution  of  1809,  the  nobility  enjoyed  several  valu- 
able  privileges  and  fiscal  Immunities.  These,  however, 
they  then  wisely  surrendered,  stipulatlns  only  for  the 

f  moral  freedom  of  trade,  externally  ana  internally — 
stipulation  which  has  not  hitherto  been  ftilly  carried 
out.  The  division  of  the  diet  into  separate  cnambers, 
representing  particular  orders  of  the  state.  Is.  therefore. 
less  objectionable  now  than  formerlv,  though  It  be  still 
necessarily  productive  of  considerable  inconveoieoce. 

The  chamber  of  clergy,  though  said  by  Mr.  Laing  to 
be  the  most  enlightened  and  independent  order  of  the 


diet,  hava  Intaraats  to  support  that  are  In 
peculiar,  and  whtdi  ms^  sometimes,  perhaps,  be< 
to  thosoof  the  public  at  the  same  time  that  < 
mostly  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  crown. 

The  diarober  of  burghers  consists  of  rfprtiwfsttrta 
of  the  guilds,  tradea,  and  corporations  of  the  dMfereal 
towns.  Thesis,  as  every  bodv  knows,  are  posaeased  of 
certain  franchises  and  immunities  which  go  to  obstrnct 
competition,  and,  consequently,  to  enhance  the  cost  of 
the  articles  Aimished  by  the  privileged  class. 

The  deputies  of  the  peasants  represent  by  ikr  tha 
greater  number  of  the  people,  though  not  the  g 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  ooontiry ;  and  are, 
selves,  seldom  in  such  circumstances  as  to  enable  tfai 
to  act  a  really  Independent  part.  And  hene^  in  eoai 
quence  partly  of  the  consatution  of  the'  diet,  which 
opposes  the  greatest  obstacles  to  all  organic  changea, 
how  expedient  soever,  and  partly  to  smsurent  rathar 
than  real  ineaualitles  in  the  privUeges  or  the  diftreat 
orders,  a  good  deal  of  discontent  prevails  in  Sweden. 
It  is.  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  the  present  coaapti- 
cated  and  vidoua  system  should  be  able  to  maintain  its 
ground  much  longer ;  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  the 
recurrence  ot  another  of  those  revolutkms  so  frequent 
in  Swedish  history,  will  be  to  adopt  measures  for  ob- 
viating the  dei^<^  inherent  in  the  existing  poUileal 
organisation  of  the  country,  and  for  making  the  diet  a 
representation,  not  of  class  interests,  but  of  the  tnieU 
ligence  and  property  of  the  kingdom.  Still,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  tha  defects  In  ita 
constitution,  that  the  country  has  made  a  rapid 


during  the  last  twenty  rears,  and  that  Uiera  u  evtsy 
prospect  of  this  progress  oeUtg  continued. 

Jmsifee The  94  lant  are  subdivided  hito  117  Mgie, 

rier^  or  districts,  each  comprising  one  or  mora  k^radet, 
or  cantons.  At  the  head  of  each  lin  Is  placed  a  go- 
vernor, charged  with  the  dvll  and  military  Jurbdictioo, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  revenue.  Every  canton  is  under 
the  superintendmice  of  a  lansman,  who  Is  the  executive 
ofllcer  of  the  administration,  and  subordinate  to  n  Are- 
nqfogtUf  or  kind  of  sub-prefect,  with  authority  over  ftMir 
or  five  cantons.  There  are  264  courts  of  original  Juris- 
diction, or  hnred  courts,  with  a  Judge  preidding  over, 
each.  These  courts  sit  three  times  a  year,  and  12  pea- 
sants are  elected  bv  the  peasantry  of  each  iMeredc,  who 
serve  as  Jurymen  lor  two  years.  There  are  S  royal  Ja- 
didal  "courts ;  vli.  at  Stockholm,  for  the  U[»er  or  K. 
provs. ;  mt  Jonkopplng,  for  the  middle ;  and  at  Chriatian- 
stad,  in  Sdania,  for  the  S.  provs.  The  first  has,  subordi- 
nate  to  it,  7  inferior  tribunals,  the  second  6»  and  tho 
third  8.  ThAo  are  the  highest  courts  of  aroeal  from 
the  Inferior  tribiuuds,  and  have  alone  Jurisdictian  in  all 
criminal  cases  allbcting  life  or  property,  as  wdl  as  la 
all  aflkirs  above  the  value  of  4A  The  decisions  of  these 
courts  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  supreme  court 
oi  Justice,  composed  Of  19  councillors,  and  presided 
over  by  the  minister  of  Justice.  There  are  iiiswwr 
comrtt,  to  which  appeal  is  Irst  made  tma  the  mfarior 
tribunals,  but  they  are  genei^ly  considered  superflooos 
establishments.  (Questions  of  dhroroe  are  brou^t  before 
the  eedeslastical  courts.  AlthoClgh  the  forms  of  Justice 
be  little  complicated,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  often 
long  delayed.  A  new  dvll  and  criminal  code  is  at  present 
In  course  of  preparation. 

State  qT  CrMie,  ^c  —  Sweden  being  ahnost  wboQy  an 
agricultural  coontiy,  with  but  few  manufoctnres,  and 
only  one  large  town,  and  having,  also,  a  cohsrttnftoaal 
government,  and  a  widely  dilftised  system  of  public  ln> 
struction,  it  might  be  expected,  d  priori^  that  it  woold 
exhibit  a  high  state  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  rrmarkahia 
paudty  of  crime.  Such,  however,  we  regret  to  say.  b 
fkr  from  being  the  case ;  and  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  representations  as  to  the  dcnrarlty  and 
immorality  of  the  Swedes,  given  in  Bfr.  Lung's  work, 
are  fer  too  highly  coloured,  still  it  must  be 


that  crime  and  Immoralitv  prevail  to  an  extent  not  easily 
accounted  for.  **  According  to  the  official  returns  pub- 
lished in  the  Stmte  Gazeitet  the  number  of  persons  prose* 
cuted  for  criminal  olibnces  before  all  the  Swedish  courts, 
in  the  year  1886,  was  96,375 :  o(  whom  91,969  were  con- 
victed, 4,915  acquitted,  smd  98  remained  under  examin- 
ation. In  1885.  the  total  pop.  of  Sweden  was  t.98S4U 
individuals.  In  this  year,  therefore.  I  person  of  eveiy 
1 14  of  the  whole  nation  had  been  accused,  and  1  In  every 
140  persons  convicted,  of  some  criminal  oObnoe.  By  the 
same  official  returns  it  appears,  that  In  the  5  yean  from 
1830  to  1884  Indusive,  1  person  In  every  49  of  the  tnhabs. 
of  the  towns,  and  1  in  every  176  of  the  rural  pop.,  had,  oa 
an  average,  been  punished  each  year  for  criminal  oflbnccs. 
In.  1886,  the  number  of  persons  tried  for  criminal  of- 
fences, b  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom,  was  aSJKS ;  of 
whom  99,299  were  condemned,  8.688  acquitted,  and  945 
under  trial  or  committal.  The  criminal  lists  of  this  year 
are  stated  to  be  unusually  light ;  vet  they  give  a  rvsiut  of 
1  person  in  everr  11S|  oftlte  whole  pop.  accused,  and  1  hi 
atwut  every  134  conricted,  of  criminal  oflences ;  and. 
taking  the  pop.  of  the  towns  and  the  rural  pop.  arpa- 


oAuit  found  u  bg  kr  iHi  Uum  It  imftt 
ndm  Iha  polka  iuoifeni  wMi  tmr  iCUit  I 
of  Um  noM  hbUI  UDd.  ud  >Ucib.  In  kit. 


almlBrio«»««.  Thn«.lftlitp— nnyMtlortwnMit 
tlH  nadi  o(  Ih*  pwUtM  to  »Ucb  Ibor  Msu,  <*  K  iki^ 
M(l«t  or  4*I«T  lo  •"rim  iMnm,  wbn  rmind,  la  Ma 
poKlag  M^Uoia,  thT  .ni  '■"fcp^J'Jj*.*^  ^Sfj" 
fa  Ilka  manmr.  Itaa  H(l«t  of  ikwdIbc  cUmam.  ra| 
|ia]TLp|aDdGlMnliicitnata»  Ac,  >ra  nekontd  cnmlaal 

tSS^ir  "a" >—^—!  ..J"^^^  1    u .' 

ri.«»lo»W, 


I  lUa  ■  Mr  oKpailHa  bMwm  CTlna  I 


■ad  oUxr  tomUtei,  t 


ipt  In  Smdaa.  and  to  iDdada 
■at.   ^STu 


CUOnflbaAi  1ninH.».B0|llldllllS»,l^lt 
Ibara  an  do  ncano  of  dlitlnfolihlir-  ^-  "- 

•crtptloa,  J^t.  «n  >ih*i>,  Fonlin 

■uppllaa  at  oaea  ^j 

feF&  eoomtakiBoI  Uh  oftu.  Ob  Um  ahol*,  kawarar, 
K  li  laiT  dlOoiK  M  lira  BIT  ntlUkelsn  aipiuUoo  of 
tba  qtnjM  of  tka  WMn  ntaai.  loau  ef  tb^  of  a  nr« 
a,rod«MUBd,aialtakaiilaMinSwa«n.  Ace— "- 
•Dte  InlngDCahMbHa  Mcribad,  nd  wfih  JoMIc* 
oW^tloo  Inpoaad  on  atamu,  wKhontiBT  rar 
capatlon  oi  uada,  of  Ondlaa  nntlu,  or  bondn 
giurantai  tlwlr  pajnot  of  tfie  uua  dot  to  fOTai 
or  ttlt  at  Ihatt  bdiif  HiUaetad  lo  hnprUoBDnt. 
UnH  bah  alia,bnn  UU  oo  Iba  diAmln  ud  c 


mUiadtM  noit  trlibi  oAocet,  u 

ITialaM  ciliiiliuli.   Tlia  pmaloca  I ,  _. 

BodoabCalKamsMpnllleaoarcarfcriari  u  ItUw 
iDIamqtloa  clnir  (a  Iba  laboon  of  tba  paaiutn,  isd 
■be  Idia  babut  nnaatad  bf  Iha  poMiaf  irdm  i  and, 
Bora  pnbabli  lEa  aiT  otbar,  Iba  tacmH  of  Bomt* 
•iWiiC  out  or  Ika  eoutaud  n^irtiloa  of  Iba  laid,  lad 


*bu  be  (suldan  u  be  the  caoH  of  lUi  Kala  otIUaga. 
Wa  doaW.  baawar,  whither  Iba;  be  niUtlad  to  niKb 
wolabt  I  abd.  la  pedal  of  bet,  a  and  dud*  af  tba  udIou 
vbilcbrlTarlHUllIaflilniUaMnbt.anMl1r««idnlnl 
lo  a  ipaclei  of  nurrtaH,  tbougb  irllboDl  Iba  HDCf' '^  -^ 
lb*  Ian.  A  («d  deal,  aba,  li  IS  ba  wcribedb)  Iba  aili 
ueiH  of  (buBdlliicboiiiftali  In  Iba  capital  aod  otbir  mat 
towu.  Bat.whaMnrBUvbalticaaiahtblid^idiu. 
tiaa  ii  Bot,  ai  Mr.  LtfDf  aaau  m  ban  BuppSHd.  of  reenit 

ortfla.  "  "r  '  *" r  -^  •^—"—iw'  ' —  ■--» — I'rr 

9^:  UtiiMnmiut  fai«jWi  jwgf Ma  d>  if  am.  a 
amptiiinarmiijiui^lltitm.    Mmlajctma 

■ — ' — — »—  *  "-ta^tUan'oMptv 

B.alfctwi—ffeM. 


ndiruaf  coBii 

aUa  auooBi  <a'i^SiSiu7' 
Litac  ■■  aar  ba  Iba  wm  ef 


M  i  la  »4  mmritwi.  (  VT^t^Digt 


BO  bntiUR,  Bo  nnlthw  MMHrioar. 
ibroHth(bac«atJ7,  ^tiia»  Id  tt 


liUihiainlleiB. 
VoH  Baftiatai 

Iba'paopie  ara~aBKnu  tba  UM  TirtBaai  In  Eurew." 
Mr.Latoi  tartbai  Mill  iHliui  lboB(b  ba  mraOal  iloMr. 
aoroH  tba  counliT,  Rappliif  eran  aWit  or  Ua  siUai  at 
ibB  baiuaa  uwbkh  tba  peop)*  are  laMUed  Bllta  iplriii, 
bao^aavoH  partr  b1  pM—li  a  Uillg  Upq'.  bat  tj 

tat  druBk.  Wa  nupael,  bawarer,  that  Mr.  I^kia'i 

bad  baia  BsnavUMbctlie,  «r  tb«  be  kX  baaa 
-    -'     alMaoriolB  tfaapudia 
dUf  lo  mnU.    At  all 


■T.  Tbara  oiiBM,  la  bet,  ba  a  daobi  of  iba  baaaaDor 
dnukiuaia.  BolsitbuaBiilBitt  U  UiUaU  ba  paaUwl 
alaeDr BboDl U., or  tU  drvTbatd Ubour la  Iba  baoM 
^mr-— Tba  SwfAleb  uiaf  aeaaarim  Ibiaa  dUhraM 
Undi  of  troope  i  rli.  aoHMad  Mldtani  alnja  on  pw 
■ud  dgtr,  Aiddla  Hidlan.  and  tba  caaKrlpUoa,  at  hical 
"^"'^^    Tba  nnmlrtrt  vf  lb*  '~~  ''-'  -*-  — *  ^^  '^^ 


unoariana  n  10117, "  aiiuc  tm  vann  in  nuna  ual  tba 
abola  of  Swadea  li  dfridcd  IbIo  ■nitan  diniku  or 
pnnhKai,  (ndi  of  wbleb  U  beuBd  to  eontilbula  a  cartaiii 
nunber  of  sea  to  IbU  braacb  of  Ibe  BaUoDal  Una. 
Bacb  balder  af  ai  laueb  cnnra  land  mt  fornu  1  bcomaii 
b  bound  to  prorMa  a  Ban,  to  irtHnn  he  aulgna  a  eroft  of 
liad,  vith  ■  aallaia.  eowbcuie,  and  ban,  and  an  aoBual 
iBoner  allowaBca  of  aboM  IL  te,  oaa  talt  af  rou|h 
elMbai,  and  tm  pair  of  iboaa.  Tba  croft  li  culdialad 
IH  tbe  Hldlac  blneair  while  B  boneg  bal  dnriaa  bli 
mma  oa  Mtrlca  with  tba  ariay  at  the  aaniial  rerfaiif, 
or  OB  BTIonnnianl  nptoTBeBt,  ll  li  eultliiled  h*  Iba 
laudbaritrhrbabaofof  tba  (uDr-  Wban  the  laldlar 
diei,  hli  wMow  iod  chQdran  tnniftr  tb*  houH.  Aa.,  to 


hmUi  a  conlrjr  Mldlar  wKb  hti  bona,  Ac,  two  or 

»  beoimaBi  are  BBltad  I  but  batb  tn  raiard  lo  canlrj 

and  iBlbatrr,  tbe  prorlneai  «r«  dtrldad  bi  web  a  Baaiwr 

ibit  tba  eoiaoal  of  each  riyliBaBt  (bill  bare  bli  hn 

'-■ "-"-  •'■■wo  jMteiplatoadjaiBaarlraa 

I  of  Iba  raalBenl ;  a  eaptatai  la  Iba 
<  compaair  i  nd  eo  dowa,  ttaraugh  tba  lewait 
doBed  oOcen.  The  krau  aceujilad  bf 
large  and  Taluable.    Tba  Indbouflri  aia 

rw'*'iBid'lo'iji™"'SBBlQ  m^Viln^f 


dmeal  of  1 JOO  ibol  hdoubii  I 
TbawholaooMof  Iba  Bof  id 


Htf — TiMHTil  fORaof  Sndm  owhud  la  ISU 
of  ID  Ibhi  sf  thn  Uu,  a  Mate>,«  brill,  ac„  ml  MT  niii. 
tuatt,  I  rofil  jvbu.  •H  nDdrr  ttani-TwIi-    Tha 


;  DO  nYlBlOD  0f  appdal  Irou  tb* 


■d  apecMlj  ■UilUI  il  lk< 

«■  ^BBU  nwi.      Tlia  CblsT  U*B]  ■J*»t'***  ft 

StocthoUn,  wd  Douralmn.  Tliaoiiiiuil 

ncArbfifli  «(  tha  Uila.  ml  ofDHrlri 
It  tbt  Lutb«nQ ;  thfin  bdjit  odI; 

•tut  ot  UiHilii  ud  II  bWtoprI 
njbUc  vgnlilp  m  siurdHi  bjr  it 
Tlw  blflba  ordtr  of  liiB  dcrn  i 
Ua«  ham  IliU  pnitalad  bjtHdi  d 
conui  Hid  odun  of  Iba  lofnig 


trctibUhopric. 
tbaelaaiaaal 


■re  oanvn  iroB  oiiiren  ivia,  ■«■ :  ine  nunDpa  nm?v, 
hk  vUkloDi  a  diba  oa  eonit  and  «»  from  tha  Inbaba-  or 
ttH  fiiur  «r  At*  iHriBiHa  nmoDdlng  tlM  ulKoul  n- 
tfdiDta.  TbatenniwgfthalicbMllmior  UpHladaH 
■HtneaadMKU,!  7aar.  Tha  riebattbliboprtc.  thU  of 
Ltakoppliw,  k  mnb  aboui  MOL  ■  fiar.  Tba  Mabap  ~ 
BaiuaaBif bia  acanalj  MOt  ■  jaar»  Tba  dcffj  an , 
ImpoFlaiu  bod^- 


■Qfuet  M  SlocUwlD,  Gotionburi.  NarkoppiDg.  Md 
CariKnaa.   AdliacMlaa  tact  called  Latrrc.  ot  leaden. 

paru  or  ba  conntiT.  "  Is  Swadn,  acncnllT,  all  Undi 
of  iniuamnti  baflii  Iha  BoiBIBt  thu  »Ulc  voriblp  It 
orar— lalba&KUUTT,  daDBlDffaDddriDkliiff)  IdUm  ca- 
-,..■,.. t, . "--Tirw,  aoiKBilan  aiblblilooa, 

'-- ilad  vllb  lh>  HrThia  o(  (b* 

llDf  IE  H  BlUeb.    tbef  COD' 


to*. — BlanHourT  mitnictloii  la  In  ■ 


I  of  Lluviu  and  aSSt  tv  ttM  a( 
cheHilBiT.  TbanlfiiotCiiaUnialll. 
'OABtfAaiul"- ' ■■' ' 


Til*  Swcdaa  aanuallT  lopon  fnm  umat.  to7^0(M;  vwtk 


pndaaid  LlimBU.  TMio-Bnba,  Scbaale. 
FuAndort, BaneHu. kc.   TbaUMaoftbei 

dtaomdad  to  anlrtho  hlthat 

Ihaatnit  GottiDlHiig,  la  nfularfr  I 


HlbgnH 


Dorthariy  paru  of  Ibe : 


Ftaotmdljfc 


A  failBeMta  or  Uw  Donb  bfao  Lrmptka  oC 

ra  mar  be  In  Uila  Uteorj.  H  li.  al  all  erau, 
al,  aa  iw  Im^Uim  el  mj  olbtr  Iriba  hu  ulieB 
'  avaden  aiDce  tlw  Hippoied  Gothic  taTaaiiH, 
ot  tba  OoUu  niul  be  laaA  than  hi  ■  Mau  al 
CQvparatlva  jHirttr.  Tba  deaerlpttao  of  Ubv  Gavasa 
0>eD  br  ThAu  mlfht,  Indeed,  be  a|i|iU>d  to  tb*  Sndaa 
of  tba  HB  tni  and  aoutham_pnrti  of  Ibe  Uocdon,  tr  bo  ar« 
atall,  nkuN,  IH  oca  of  mea.  with  fab-  mnmlfiiaw. 
Ilfhtbalr,  and  MBa area.  But  to Ow  H. of  6^or^ 
<-«.,  lb*H  eharacHrlaUea  bejlD  to  dltaMU  i  Uirtat  balr 
fcomlni  imcomDoiir  aad  tlu  coapiexko  betni  be* 
HBtlThrDin.aad  ana  tawnf. 
DartRf  Ibe  dtaaUnu  pailod  flw  ISM  to  IMO  then 
wat  a  pngRailTa  dlatlHitloo  of  tba  pop.  \  bvt  linca  ih* 
■ccaawon  of  bit  praamt  si^Jaalr,  a  iraat  dunge  tar  lb* 

iJ84.<9a  Ib  Itn,  hwl  iDcnaaad  lo  3.1  is,7nln  I  Mi,  balH 
ao  taoaaiaof'  MUWO.  Aod  the  produce  both  of  vn 
and  poCauwa  bailng  Inemisd  UILl  mora  nptdlr.  It 
■  Uial  tba  pop.  Il  Dot  onlT  Increaied  fai  mnoaa, 

_-« --mmaod  ersr  Deaaiu-ln  uul  o»- 

The  eailj  hliloTT  of  SwhIoi  k 
CDiitealad'sith  Ibelr  blivrAJI^ 

mi  MuBuetJ'QuHB  or  Dec 

mil  of  Ilia  Honb,  a  primal 
..'■Had  bcndf  of  the  opportiUii,!  •»  a,«i#u>u  m  >m 
tborilj  hi  Swadon.  In  Ihli  oblect  the  aai  conpMelf 
eluded  Id  ia9>,tbethneklB(doniiDf  Dmmaik.  Sndea, 
aod  Norwar  vera  united  UDdar  Lbe  ivav  of  Marniet. 
Bui  tba  iwtim  apasdllT  beeaDM  dIuatl.Ged  .lUi  (bk 
onloo :  aDd  Ibe  cruel  aod  tf  ranideal  proeaedl^a  of 
CbrlitUnll.  aidtad  t  taMUon thu unnlsatad In  IM 

belt  Mruila  Eh  ladapesdnice.    Q* 

._  ttfubph.  Ln  IAS.  VAi  niied  bj  tba 

______  Hflhifea  of  hla  (aUaw  dUiena  to  Ibe  Ibceiic. 

Uuiunu,  silo  nbicqiwfill>  luraducnl  tba  FrotnuK 
re!<(lai.d<ad  lo  lKO.hi  Oh  TMh  jeat  of  bli  ^e.  and  the 
MKb  of  Ui  tain.  ■■  EauallT  areat  aa  a  leiliuiar.  a 
nniar.  and  a  poUtklaii,  he  dlttliicalilied  blmatf  la 
trtry atatlni i  wnetbat «e  eoaiMctua  cool  bitEvpId^ 
and  enurpriilB*  iplrtt,  U>  booeH  IntHrilr.  and  poluieal 
foraalght,  lilt  tdeou  (or  le(litukni.  hit  attacbmeBi  lo 
lacteri,  aad  eDcourannent  of  leamlBa,  Ui  aOlibilUT. 
and  bli  uLId  and  anliflitaind  pidj.  Tkae  (taat  ^u- 
lltl**,  fat  off  t7  a  fwelVil  aod  nujeitlc  penni.  ud 

.  ... .  aaS  It  OMj  be'jimlf 


Itae-bom  Bublecli.''    (Coh,  It.  134.J 

Erie,  the  aoa  and  IniBcdUte  auccetaor  of  GuatavuBt 
■BBoUMed  lyBplaiai  ot  thai  luanlR,  wUd^  unhaifllr. 
baa  Btaea  bea*  eahMtad  OB  Doie  thao  one  ouaMiA  bf 
UHprlnceeof  tbehouiaoT  Vau.  Goattiua  Adolpliv. 
irandioD  of  OwtaTua  Vaaa.  aaccBded  Bw  tbroae  iBieil- 
Undat  IklB  treat  prluee.  *ho  *aa  al  enee  an  asllfbienrf 
mlat  and  Ibe  naiileU  fenaral  of  bU  tlm*,  tb*  ilon  aod 
power  of  BweJec  attalnad  to  a  matliaiiBi.    Attbaouba 

■lana,  tb*  Polea.  and  tbe  Danaa,  wMcb  ha  tanMula* 
with  the  noft  triuBapbaDt  auecaaitUflaf  arqBind  laaria 
and  Caretta  ft«n  ih*  JtBailaiia,  LhoDla  fron  tbe  Nia, 


SWEDEN. 

vhb  fODdrr  rilniblfl  t«rritari«  fnun  tha  DuiH.  Ttma 
■UCCHHi.  ud  Ui  npuIUkni  Tw  mbfUti  ud  dliiiUcriil- 
cdDH*.  Euturallj  nuM  him  ih*  iHder  cpf  Eh«  Pnxvicvic 
putT,  In  tba  itrnnlt  IIXT  bad  lo  vua  •tlloit  Ihc  ponr 
■ad  uhbtlloq  of  nt  kiouw  of  AuvtrU-  And  (huifh  hU 
■lortoui  and  AuetcHTul  c*r«r  mm  wtaManlj  t«rDLn* 
■ud  bi  Ua  dwh  M  Um  butlt  <<  LuUHi,  In  lOl;  hit  «■ 

ImOmS^tSm  wonhV.  ■*>  tbiTiKlwfdlMrttMUin 
of  »nr,  witMlXittMd  bf  Ilia  Itatr  of  Wwptkalta. 
fha  HKau  that  had  atundnl  lb*  anu  of  3>«dn 

duifbw  Chriitliu,  vbo  aUUniad  tbttbrsua  Id  lUt.  ind 
Ata  nnoidlDUT  li^iMlul.  nistirabid  nllkc  fat  hit 


SWITZERLAND, 


iit7  vu  vety  Bat4rUnf 
reTi  ICfela  (nUrgHl  Id  JTTI 


Bat4rUnf  dixunucTlbod.     It  via. 


crtAJalj  hsl  DOdilDff  H>  (cu,     H«  aext  «Dnc«d  Id  ■ 

tnenwi  Finland  ajkd  »■!  IbreatcDlofl  u  attack  on  Stork- 
kolm.  hs  bad  tba  unp*rallel«l  r<ri1r  u  r^Kt  tba  aulil- 
■Dca  of  10.(00  Rugllib  tras|ii  obs  bad  irttied  ai  GM- 


■ai qiiha MOIeiait  toJuituyaehaaiBDf dyDaaij.    Aoi 

t((nuur>lu>,anUd,<4uiIablii.aiid  eDl<iht«wd  tit- 

rev  priBCH  bad  a  batm  claim  tMo  Chulca-Joluiutbe 
ntesni aiulreaanl of  II   ' 


(rom  priiala  partJea 


i.l»'SB'>I.,l»nf.ll 


nucfa  laipnitd  b<  dnd(lu.  Ibe  coDitniakm  ol  pfsn, 
u  tba  quart  of  SwlpwauBda,  and  III  pod  b  Dow  lbs  nrj 

vf  lT0J4a  lont.  Ib«  Talus  n(  the  liDporu  bf  tba  uma 
iaarbtliitHlliiuladu1.S3t.90(W.    (s[e  SnmH.) 

aWITZRBLAHD  (an.  H'IntU,  iBcludbiB  pan  ot 
Mtftfs).  an  Intaed  aD^  mouiiIalDaui  caunlir  at  clntral 
Europa.  bailDg  GarmaD^  DD  Ibe  N.  and  B.,  llalrDnlhe 

4$ib  aud  Wlb  dijs.  of  K.  lat..  aiuTlba  eth  and  Ulb  o[  B. 
Imit.     ]U  prilnt  Imglb  N.  and  W.li  SlOin.  ^  arsatciK 


1  '"■■I 


riKHcal  OwnipV.  — aiBwnd  hai  not  InaMiT  n- 
itarkad  that  -Tm^iea  niaj  Ik  fbimad  of  IbThefiMIe 

ri4M  IndaMUbrlbrlbalaifn-partloBof  SaluerW 
HHHina  of  mouDlalDi.  compHiloi  BaDj  of  tba  lilgbaat 


Ihe  anal  Alploa  ctaaiDi  Id  Iha  S.  and  B.  paru  of 
UniT  baa  b«an  alreadf  ncttced  In  tba  ailtcla 
Ihli  DicT.,  i.  AT — GO.p  and  nnd  bs  onlj  briefly 
bara.  Two  great  parallel  cbalna.  eiKloflng  It 
satrnd  batwren  Mount  BlaDC,  In  Sany,  d«j 
iKuoilaiTOl  SwHierland,  aad  Hount  St.  Cotli 
Iha  moai  Hutbetlf  ol  tbeta  chaloi.  callod  the 

tUraOH  rf  CtKitrnXlUiia.  Ktnapi,  MO  ^  Bm 

'■ '  Vol.  JL 


;i,:*e 


Ihe  K.  chain,  DT  tiia  Banuag  Alu.  baloof  iha  FtaaMi- 
aartorn.  KOaa  tL.  tba  Honeb,  Smi  ft,  iha  Juaifm^ 
IfHrn.  IB  hal(ihl,*t(7VaUn).   B. of  Maul  HLO». 


a  Alpi,  Ibe  Rbatlan  Alpd  altateh  thnMib  tba  Oij- 
1  nhUaoathaN..  DtbcTEbBlnacaTerwIthUHlr  ra- 
attona  moat  part  oT  tha  ffrur  Porcal  caatma  (Lu. 
1.  ScbwTU.  tnlerwaldan.  and  Urt).  Amtni  Iha 
41  aumnilia  of  tha  HhMiaa  Alpa  an  Iha  IWdlbeiT, 


Tha  AlH  of  Iha  t'oreat  camoDa  ban  aaiaral  aumnlla,  aa 
Iha  Galldulock.  Smalenhom.  it,  tha  beMit  of  which 
h  but  Unla  Infertor.  Uaat  of  tha  pncadlnl  diahu  ban 
a  tanaial  dltactlon  thim  B.W.  to  H.B.  Bsl  Iba  dlree- 
tloo  of  tha  Iha  oiabi  lancei  thraubool  the  real  of  awl»> 
lerkaod  It  Merall/ lowaida  the  ^.  or  N.  W., -bkb,  aleOL 
contapoBib  wKb  Ibefenaral  iIoh  oflheeoaaUT.  In  Ihi 
W..bewniT,iK)wid  ibabkaaol  NeoltlitM  lad  Blennr, 
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tain-Vftem  of  tMt  P»rt  of  SwHiorUmd  U  that  of  the 
Jura  (tea  ami,  95.) ;  a  lyttem  compoMd  of  MT«nl  pa- 
raUel  ranges  of  mountahu.  Inclodng  J[«jy  lop«  "tfiI!K" 
row  Tallers,  -bat  nowhera  rising  to  6,000  ft.  In  helgtat. 

xBe  great  riTert  Rhine,  Rhone,  Inn,  Ttetoo,  and 
Doubs  (see  the  names),  hare  their  sources  In  Switwnv 
land :  aft«-  which,  the  chief  rirer  Is  the  Aar.  The  Aar 
(see  the  article)  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Finsteraarhorn. 
and  runs  at  first  E..  but  afterwards  N.W.  through  the 
li^ea  of  Brtonz  and  Thun,  to  about  9ni.  W  .Berne,  when 
It  turns  N.B.,  and  flnallf  «»lls  toto  the  Rhine,  near 
KUngenau,  after  a  course  of  about  175  m.  This  rirer, 
which  drains  hj  Ikr  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  re- 
celTes  oo  the  right  the  Emmen,  WIgger.  Sur,  Reuss. 
Ummat,  ftc;  and  on  the  left,  the  SImmen,  Saane.  and 
ThMe.  Unterseen^hun.  Berne.  Solothum,  and  Aarau 
are  on  Its  banks.  The  Thur  and  Birs.  tributaries  of  the 
Rhine,  ara  the  only  other  streams  that  deserre  notice. 

Switterland  has  a  greater  number  of  lakes  than  any 
other  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent  hi  Europe,  except- 
tng,  porhaps.  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland.  All  these  lakes 
are  narigable.  and  remarkable  for  the  depth  andpurlty 
of  their  waters,  and  their  great  Tarlety  of  fish.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  ^ 

STATBHBirr  showing  the  probable  Area,  Height  of  Sur- 
fttce  above  the  Sea  Level,  and  greatest  ascertained 
Depth  of  the  prlndpal  Swiss  Lakes. 
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respect  of  Its  vegetable  producta,  tlie  coonftrr  m^  te 
classed  Into  7  dlsdnct  regtons  or  sonea,  aoooratnc  to  its 
^va^on,  as  follows :  — 


A 

Intq. 


ttboTc  So. 


GraMMC 
Depth. 


OwBrn^tOthmajoi 


NmlMiAtal 


Than 


^off 


WallMutitdt 


S40 

too 

90 
4S 


Ft. 
I,t00 
l.tM 
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1,580 
1,3«8 
1396 
1,90t 
1,385 
M19 
1,885 
1,748 


Ft. 

l/>lt 
964 
400 
900 
640 
790 
500 

1.178? 
400 
500 


The  lakes  Magglora  and  Lugano  are  partly,  also.  In 
SwHserland.  A  notlee  of  most  of  these  lakes  will  be 
found  In  this  work  under  their  several  heads,  or  those  of 
the  dillbrent  cantons  in  which  they  are  situated. 

SwiUerland  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  primary 
and  sedimentary  rocks :  v(rfcaiuc  formations  are  rare. 
The  geological  constitution  of  the  moontafai  chains  has 
been  already  noticed.  (Alps,  Jora,  ftc.)  The  central 
portion  of  the  Alps  consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry, 
and  other  primary  rodu,  inclosed  suooesslvely  bv  tran- 
*       '      ations :  the  Jura  is  wholly  of  a 


sition  and  secondary  formations 
remarkable  limestone  formation. 


But  the  region  be- 


tween the  Alps  and  the  Jura  is  occupied  with  a  peculiar 
formation  of  green  sandstone,  called  mo/!0sse,  or  tui- 
gelfimke,  alternating  occasionally  with  limestone  and 
grauwack^,  which  extends  throughout  all  the  lower 
parts  of  Swltserland  Into  8.  Germany.  This  deposit 
has  been  dassed  with  those  of  a  tertiary  kind,  and  Brog- 
niart  and  other  ge<4ogists  suspected  ft  to  be  of  a  date 
;posterlor  to  the  formauon  of  the  Paris  basin.  For  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  complicated  geology  of  Switxer- 
land,  the  r«uler  may  consult  the  works  of  Saussure, 
Humboldt,  Brongniart,  Lyell.  Jte. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  mountains  are  bat  little 
known  or  explored ;  a  few  iron  mines  in  the  Jura  being 
the  only  ones  that  dssenre  notice.  There  are  numerous 
mineral  springs,  many  of  which  ara  resorted  to  medici- 
nally ;  and  those  at  Be«,  and  othen  in  the  canton  of 
Basle,  ftimish  considerable  quantities  of  salt.  A  few  In- 
significant eoal  beds  have  been  met  with ;  but  the  re- 
maining mineral  products  of  any  value  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  slate,  marble,  gypsum,  granite,  and  other  kinds 
of  building  stone. 

The  dimateis  not  only  dependent  <m  elevation,  but  on 
the  Influence  exerdsed  by  the  gladen  te  cooling  the  at- 
mosi^ere,  the  openings  and  exposure  of  the  valleys,  ftc. 
But,  on  the  whole,  Swltserland  is  a  much  colder  country 
than  Its  lat.  and  situation  In  Europe  would  appear  to 
warrant  At  Berne,  the  mean  annual  temp.  Is  about  46^ 
Fah.  I  at  Basle,  ilBP ;  and  at  Geneva  (1>900  ft.  above  the 
sea),  464P  Fah.  The  climate  in  the  Alphie  regions  is 
bdieved  qy  some  to  have  become  colder  In  recent  times ; 
since  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  (which  here  varies  fhim 
about  9,800  to  9,600  ft.  above  the  sea)  has  certainly  de- 
scended lower,  as  compared  with  a  former  period ;  the 
gladen  have  Increased  in  number ;  and  many  tracts  are 
now  bare,  which  were  fbrmerly  covered  with  forests  and 
pastiire.gTounda 

The  vegetable  products  of  neariy  all  the  dlifcrent  tones 
of  continental  Europe  are  found  In  Swltserland.  The 
Valals,  which  has  the  widest  range  of  vegetation  among 
the  Swiss  cantons,  produces,  without  culture,  nearly  2,000 
spedes  of  i^ants,  exduslve  of  l.OOU  cryptogamia.     In 
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rlrks,  bonn,  sna  boilB  ■■■' 
riih  at  4fiOO  ft.,  Aooi 
vMck  Itiihii  p^i».  Oik. 
■nd  wild  CBtnj  mmo^ 

Noithor^OM,  i^l^  or 
poon  ftofwwtm 

Unlit  or  tiffot  ct  owy  UbA* 


There  are,  no  doubt,  varioos  exeeptkNM  to  Chls  tabic; 
consequent  on  diflbrenoe  of  lat.,  position,  Jta. ;  bat  It  1 
be  considered  as  uiplying  to  the  oounCry 
Feget.  As  -  "        -     -   - 


Hd9,t 


lWiUdenberg%  De  Vegfii.  _ 

\e,  i  Note  im  Fare^  Quarter^  lUpiew,  1.  SlO— Sli.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  Switaertand  ara  the  bear, 
wolf,  lynx,  wild  boar,  chamois.  Ibex,  deer,  and  gaane  ef 
all  kinds,  the  marmot,  ermine,  fte.  The  cbansob  is  be- 
coming scarce.  The  remarkable  varied  of  the  spaniel, 
so  useful,  and  the  breed  of  which  Is  preserved  wida  soch 
care  at  the  koti^ee  of  St.  Bernard.  Is  of  Soanisfa  de> 
scent,  and  frequently  attains  the  Iwight  of  S  it.  and  the 
length  of  6  ft.  The  Urds  of  prey  comprise  Dooseroas 
spedes  of  ea^es  and  vu^res,  one  of  whidi  latter,  the 
/nwwm'i'Mtyr  (lamb-destroyer).  Is  said  to  be  the  largest 
native  nrd  of  Europe.  SalmoD,  trout,  carpi,  ftc  inhabit 
the  lakes.  There  is  only  one  venemous  serpent,  the 
Calmber  benu  ;  but  the  insect  tribes  are  more  nameroos 
than  we  ndglrt  be  led  to  sunMse  fitNn  the  rugged  aad 
derated  nature  of  the  country.      ^     ^  ^ 

'S0V,  ^.  •^  Switratasd  Is  a  country 
An  estate  of  IflO  or  900  acres,  bdoQg- 
orth  perhaps  from 90(1  to  IOQf.ayear. 


would  be  considered  larjre  every  where,  except  In  the 
ton  of  Tessin,  or  the  Emmenthal,  in  Berne,  and  a 
other  districts,  where  local  customs  exist  to  prevent  tha 
too  great  division  of  property.  Except  In  certain  of  tbcaa 
districts,  the  property  of  IndlvkluaU  Is  at  their 
divided  in  eqtud  shares  among  thdr  dd 
remed  to  sex  or  senioritr.  In  certain  cantons, 
as  Olarus,  landed  property  cannot  be  left  to  any  one  not 
a  direct  desonndant,  and,  failing  sudi  hdrs.  It  becomes  the 
proper^  of  the  government.  Indeed,  several  of  the  essi- 
tons  and  governments,  as  that  of  Berne,  and  the  guilti 
number  of  the  towns,  possess  a  very  great  extent  of 
landed  property.  But  this  Is  generally  apportloaed  hi 
smdl  lots  to  the  different  parties  having  right  to  IL  er  is 
depastured  in  ooounon.  Swltserland,  m  net.  fti  anost 
wholly  a  pastoral  country :  little  com  is  produced,  and 
the  crops  are  scanty  and  precarious.  OatUe,  dwep,  snd 
goats  ocmstitute  the  chief  riches  and  dependence  of  the 
mhabs.  There  are,  generally  speaking,  no  fkrmen ;  each 
proprietor  ferming  his  own  small  poroonof  land,  and  the 
mountainous  tracts  bdonging  to  the  different  comma- 
nities  being,  as  already  stated,  depastured  In  oonmeo.  No 
foreignera  can  becoiqe  possessora  of  land,  nor  can  native 
Jews  In  several  of  ttie  cantons. 

Swltserland  has  been  estimated  to  oomprlae  1,WMB0 
morgen  arable  land.  900,000  do.  land  In  artifldal  pas- 
tures, 120.000  do.  vineyards,  and  S,400,(XX)  do.  fcrcrts. 
iNeigebamr*$  SckttU,  AUg,  ErtOtmrnde,  xxL  51.)  ft  is 
only  In  the  canton  of  Thurgau  that  corn  is  produced  la 
any  considerable  quantity,  and  even  there  the 


growth  does  not  exceed  two  thirds  the  required  sndf. 
In  Uri  no  com  is  raised ;  and  in  certain  parts  of  tbeosr- 
nese  Oberland  wheat  Is  treated  as  an  exotic,  and  tisliisi 
carefhllv  over  twigs !  Rye,  oats,  and  bariey  are  priosi- 
pally  cultivated ;  maise.  however,  is  grown  in  some  pans 
In  considerable  quaotitles.  Beans,  lentils,  potatoes,  tnr- 
nips,  pumpkins,  flax,  hemp,  woad,  madder,  popj^es,  and 
tobacco  are  alto  grown,  but  to  an  insignificant  e 
Vines  flourish  in  several  of  the  cantons ;  as  on  the  i 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  Vau«L  the  Valals,  NeufiebAtel,  Aar. 
gau,  &c.  The  canton  of  NeufdiAtel  has  besn  eethastsd 
to  produce,  at  an  average,  about  700,000  galls.,  4OO.O0I 
of  which,  at  least,  are  sold  in  the  nei^bouring  c 
The  manufkcture  of  sparklinjt  wine,   in   Imitation 


manufkcture 
champagne, 


(kcture  of  sparkling  wine, 
.  has  of  late  years  oeen  e 


in 
on  the 


d 

in 


Neufchltd.  and  from  190.000  to  140.000  bottles  are 
annually  exported.      Along  the  banks  of  the  Lakesf 
Constance,  and  in  the  cantons  oo  the  Rhine,  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry  orchards  are  numerous )  and  dder,  pcrrt, 
klrschwas«er.  Ate.  are  made  In  large  quantities. 
**  Vineyard  husbandry,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  **  is  altogetlMr 
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a  garden  culdratlon.  In  which  manual  labour,  unassisted 
bj  animal  power,  scarcely  even  by  the  simplest  mecha- 
lucal  contrnrance,  does  erery  operation  :  and  this  glres 
the  character  to  atl  their  husbandry :  hand  labour  is 
applied  to  1^1  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  and 
eren  common  grain  crops,  more  extensively,  both  in 
digging  and  clearing  the  land,  than  with  us.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  agricultural  Tillages  without  a  horse ; 
and  all  cultlratton  done  by  the  hud,  especially  where 
the  main  article  of  husbandry  Is  either  dairy  produce  or 
that  of  the  vinqrard."    {Note$  qfa  TratlUr^  p.  S66.) 

Cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  as  already  stated,  constitute 
the  prinr^  wealth  of  the  Swiss,  the  InhabitanU  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  excepted ;  or,  to  discriminate  more 
accurately,  the  goats,  in  a  great  measure,  siqpport  the 
poorer  class,  while  the  cows  supply  the  cheese,  from 
which  the  richer  derive  their  lunttcd  wealth.  The 
Swiss  peasant  Is  extremely  fond  of  his  cow :  and  to  pass 
the  winter  without  a  cow  to  care  for  would  be  to  hfan  ex> 
tremeir  irksome.  The  cantons  of  Glarus,  tfie  Grisons,  Ap- 
pensdl,  Berne,  Tessin,  and  the  Valais,  are  those  most  dis. 
thtgulshed  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  their  pastures. 
With  little  exception,  all  the  land  not  covered  with 
forests,  in  the  cantons  of  Schwrti  and  Uri,  Is  used  for 
the  pasturage  of  cattle.  The  Alpine  pastures  are  esti- 
mated, not  mr  their  extent,  but  bv  the  number  of  cows 
ther  will  maintain ;'  in  the  lower  Alps  about  3  acres,  and 
in  the  upper  fktmi  10  to  1ft  acres,  bdng  the  usual  average 
allowed  to  each.  In  several  of  the  W.  cantons,  these 
pastures  are  mostly  private  propertjr;  fai  the  B.  they 
commonly  belong  to  the  canton,  i>ang  apportioned 
among  the  dillbrent  pars.,  each  baring  its  a»,  or  com- 
mon pasture  for  its  eows.  Each  iuhab.  Is  entitled  to  a 
share  of  this  pasture  from  June  to  October.  Few  Indi- 
Tiduals,  however,  have  such  a  number  of  cows  as  would 
repay  the  labour  of  attending  them  In  suaomer  on  the 
mountains,  properties  being  in  general  so  snuU  as  rarely 
to  be  able  to  maintain  above  five  or  six  cows  In  winter, 
and  usually,  indeed,  not  more  than  half  that  number. 
The  practiOB,  therefore,  is  for  pars,  to  hire  herdsmen 
and  assbtants  to  take  care  of  the  cows  in  summer  when 
on  (he  mountahis,  and  to  make  the  cheese.  The  owners 
of  the  cows  get  credit  daily  for  the  quantity  of  milk  Air- 
njshed  by  their  cows ;  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
cheese  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  expenses  being  de- 
ducted«  is  divided  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the 
total  quantity  of  milk  furnished  1^  eacn.  ( Lome's  ViOet 
€fa  TtmeUert  S51.)  When  let,  the  mountain  pastures 
are  rented  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sept., 
Che  cattle  being  kept  in  the  lowlands  during  the  re- 
maining eight  months  of  the  year.  The  term  of  the  lease 
on  whldi  they  are  let  rarely  exceeds  a  summer.  Six  or 
eight  goats,  or  about  four  calves,  sheep,  or  hogs,  are 
deemed,  as  to  fieeding,  equivalent  to  a  cow ;  but  a  horse 
is  reckoned  equal  to  five  or  six  cows,  because  he  roots 
up  the  grass.  The  Swiss  cows  are  very  handsome  ani- 
mals, and  so  valuable  that,  even  in  SwitierUnd,  they 
fetch  about  9(ML  each.  They  yield  more  milk  than  those 
of  Lombardy,  where  they  are  in  great  demand.  In  some 
parts  of  Switxerland,  with  40  cows,  a  cheese  of  4A  lbs. 
may  be  made  daily  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Althorf,  they 
make,  in  the  course  of  100  days,  fhim  the  30th  of  June, 
two  cheeses  daily  of  25  lbs.  each,  fVom  the  milk  of  18 
cows.  Cheese  appears  to  have  been  an  Important  article 
of  export  from  Switzerland  Arom  a  remote  period.  Many 
varieties  are  made ;  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are 
those  of  Schabzieger  (see  Glarus),  and  of  NeufchAtel 
and  Gruyfcre  (which  see).  About  30,000  cwt.  Gruydre 
cheese  is  said  to  be  annually  exported ;  and  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  Oct.,  about  300  horses  are  employed 
in  transporting  Swiss  cheeses  over  Mount  Grlas. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  Switserland  has  been 
vaguely  estimated  at  800,000,  of  which  500,000  are  cows. 
{Sckutt.)  They  are  principally  of  two  distinct  breeds : 
one  of  large  sfse,  with  branching  horns,  mostly  in- 
habiting the  lower  parts  of  the  country ;  and  another 
called  the  Oberlander,  a  small  and  inferior  species,  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  Alps.  The  best  cattle  are  those  of 
the  Simraenthal,  the  district  of  Saanen,  and  the  cantons 
of  Friburg  and  Solotbum ;  the  last  being  especially  re- 
markable for  the  excellence  of  its  oxen.  Ccrws,  as  well 
as  oxen,  are  employed  for  the  plough.  The  horses, 
though  not  handsome,  are  strong  and  spirited,  and  well 
adapted  for  cavalry  and  artillery  serrice,  for  which  they 
are  exported  to  France  and  elsewhere.  Asses  and  mules 
are  bred  In  the  S.  cantons,  where  they  are  mostly  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  merchandise.  The 
stock  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  half  a  milUon,  and  of  goats 
at  about  the  same  number.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
sheep,  one  native  covered  with  a  coarse  white  wool ; 
and  the  other  a  Flemish  breed,  with  fine  wool  of  a  dun 
and  yellowish  colour.  But  sheep  are  not  a  favourite 
stock,  and  it  is  only  In  a  few  places  that  the  Improve- 
ment of  their  fleeces,  by  crossing  with  merinos,  has 
been  at  all  attended  to.  Hogs  are  of  a  large  but  coarse 
breed,  and  are  principally  kept  in  the  Forest  cantons. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  collecUng  fodder  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  cattle  during  winter  makes  the  collection  of 
grass  for  bay  a  work  of  paramouat  importance.  Hence, 
wherever  it  Is  found  it  Is  carefblly  ooUei^ed  (  and  the 
peasants,  having  erampoiu  on  their  shoes,  to  prevent 
them  slipping,  gather  hay  In  places  inaccessible  ta 
cattle !  Grass,  not  three  btches  bl|di.  Is  sometimes  cot 
three  times  a  year ;  and  te  the  vidleys,  the  fields  ar« 
shaven  as  dose  as  a  bowling-green,  and  all  the  inequa«> 
lides  dipt  as  with  a  pair  of  sdssora.  In  SvritserUuod,  as 
in  Norway,  the  art  of  mowing  seems  to  be  carried  to  iu 
highest  perfSsction,  and  no  wnere  Is  so  much  skill  and 
attention  displayed  In  htfvesting  ctwn  and  hay.  Bttt 
arable  and  meadow  cultivation  are  both  In  a  backward 
state,  owing  prindpally  to  the  pertinadty  with  which  the 
peode  reject  Innovattois,  and  ding  to  old  and  defective 
methods  of  husbandry.  On  aralde  lands  fUlows  take 
place  evenr  4tb  or  Sth  year,  and  the  culture  of  tumipe 
for  cattle  feeding  Is  unknown.  Great  attenticm  Is,  how* 
ever,  paid  to  the  collection  of  both  sdid  and  liquid  ma* 
nure,  but  they  are  said  not  to  be  very  judiciously  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  neglect  of  Irri^tlon,  wAich  mi^  almost 
every  where  be  easQy  eflhded,  and  the  rudeness  of  agrW 
cultural  Implements,  especially  doughs,  are  obvloua. 
{KMtJkqfrr,  yotfogt  40m  k$  Pdm  Cantons  et  dans  k$ 
Ahtes  Bkitietmet^ 

The  wages  of  agrleulturd  labour  are  low;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  rural  pop.  may  be  considered  wdl  off.  Mr.  Sy- 
mons  says,  that  ^  It  would  require  SOs.  a  week  In  England, 
In  the  ndghbourhood  of  any  eountry  town,  to  put  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  3  children  (S  of  mhom  shall  be  above  16  years 
of  age),  hi  the  same  condition,  and  in  all  physlcd  respeets, 
on  a  footing  with  the  average  of  Swiss  artisan  neasanU 
having  the  same  family.**  (Mrp.  on  Sviss  HamUoom 
Weavers.)  We  hidlne,  however,  to  think  that  this  Is  a 
very  exaggerated  statement ;  and  fh>m  aU  that  we  can 
learn,  the  agrleulturd  labourers  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  have  no  reason  to  envy  the  condition 
of  those  of  Switserland.  The  diet  of  the  Swiss  consists 
more  of  porridge  than  Is  generd  in  England,  and  much 
more  milk  and  cheese  is  consumed.  In  other  respects^ 
wine  and  dder  bdng  substituted  for  beer,  the  catslogue 
of  articles  of  food  is  much  the  same  among  the  peasantry 
in  both  countries.  The  houses  inhabited  by  the  rurd 
pop.  are  mostly  of  wood,  bat  capacious,  and  fbmished 
generally  with  aU  the  artides  required  for  daily  use. 
The  herdsmen  who  tend  the  cattle  in  the  Alpbie  pastures 
are  lodged  in  cMiietSt  or  rude  log  huts  fwmea  of  tha 
trunks  of  pines,  and  baring  rardy  any  furniture,  except 
the  necessary  ddry  utensils. 

Chamds  hunting,  fishing  in  the  lakes,  and  boat  build« 
ing,  emplojr  some  of  the  Inhabs.  In  the  Intervds  of 
agricultural  Industry,  but  to  no  great  extent.  A  great 
number  of  Swiss  emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  vraere 
ther  act  as  valets,  and  embark  In  various  trades,  espe> 
daUy  those  of  confectioners  and  bakers ;  dways  return- 
ing, however,  to  spend  or  invest  thdr  gains  hi  thdr 
natlvo  land.  The  Swiss  have  dso  been  for  centuries  the 
condoUieri  of  Europe;  and  have  dwirys  been  ready  to 
barter  thdr  blood  and  bravery,  or  to  enter  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  any  soverdgn  or  republic  that  chose  to 
hire  their  services,  and  to  support  any  cause,  however  un- 
priodpied  or  unjust  1  There  were  formerly  numerous 
Swiss  regiments  in  the  service  of  France  and  Spain ; 
and  they  are  still  extendvdy  employed  by  the  king  oC 
Naples,  the  Pope,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  A  SwIm,  in 
fact,  will  do  any  thing  for  money,  and  nothing  without 
it.  Hence  the  proverb,  po^t^  dTargent,  point  de  Suisse. 
The  foreign  mercenaries  are  extremely  economfcd ;  and 
such  of  them  as  surrive  return  home  with  dl  that  they 
have  been  able  to  amass. 

AfaittiracMirtf*.— Notwithstanding  the  geographkd  dis- 
advantages  of  Switzerland,  the  inhabs.  have  carried  some 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  to  a  considerable 
state  of  adTancement.  Various  parts  of  the  country  have 
indeed,  been  noted  dnce  the  13th  century  for  their 
manufactures ;  and  despite  the  eompetitioo  of  this  and 
other  countries,  they  are  now  more  extensively  car- 
ried on  than  ever.  It  is  impossible,  however,  trom  their 
being  almost  wholly  domesdc,  to  estimate  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  or  the  annud  ydue  of  the  produce  at 
t^f  of  the  Swiss  manufhctores.  Most  part  of  the  agrl> 
culturd  inhab.  are  dmost  wholly  occupied  dnring  winter 
at  the  loom,  or  In  other  branches  of  roanufiscturtng  in- 
dustry ;  and  they  dso  engage  in  them  during  the  even- 
ings Uiroughout  the  year,  and  when  their  little  patch  of 
land  does  not  require  their  attention.  Inthedistricte 
deroted  to  hand-loom  labour  from  1  to  4  looms  are  usu- 
ally to  be  found  in  a  cottage;  the  weavers  bdng  fur- 
nished with  the  warp,  woof,  &c.,  by  the  manufacturers,  to 
whom  they  return  the  woven  goods.  A  line  drawn 
through  SwltzerUind  in  a  N.N.B.  direction,  across  the 
canton  of  Friburg,  and  through  the  Saanen,  pretty  accu- 
rately divides  the  German  from  the  French  pop.,  eadh 
portion  of  which  presents  in  its  manufactures  some  dis- 
tbiguishing  characteristic  of  ite  origin.  In  the  French 
cantons  the  manufacture  of  watchM,  musicd  box^, 
jewetleiT,  Ac,  are  noft  extendvdy  carried  oni  whUe 
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ooCton  and  lUk  Ikbrlet  «re  the  principal  employment  of 
the  .Inbabt.  of  the  B.  and  N.B.  cantona.  In  the  GriMot, 
and'  the  Italian  cantons  S.  of  the  SwIm  Alpa,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  manufhcturet.  The  principal  manulkcturing 
cantont  of  German  Switaerlana  are  Appensell  (oater 
IUiodet)»  St.  Gall,  Thorgau,  Zurich,  Aaraau,  and  Batle ; 
and  in  the  French  part  of  the  country  those  of  Genera 
and  NeurdUUel.  Appeosell  and  St.  Gafl  are  the  principal 
•eats  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  Mr.  Sjrmons  has  roughly 
estimated  to  employ  between  600,000  and  700,000  spin- 
dles. Raw  cotton  U  imported  from  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Trieste ;  cotton  twist  of  the  higher  num- 
bers being  almost  wholly  brought  firom  England.  Cotton 
printing  is  conducted  to  some  e&tent  in  Neufehitd,  where 
ihe  quality  of  the  water,  and  perhaps  other  physical  cir- 
cumstances, conspire  to  produce  brilliant  and  beautiful 
colours,  in  which,  indeed,  consists  the  wh<rie  excellence 
of  the  Swiss  goods.  The  silk  manufacture  is  mostly  con- 
ducted in  Zurich  and  Basle.  The  raw  silk  is  drawn  from 
▼arloas  foreign  states,  but  chiefly  Arom  Lomterdy,  from 
which  country  also  four  fiAhs  of  the  organsine  are 
broughti.  The  watch-making  trade  in  Geneva  and  Neuf- 
chAtel  is  of  rery  great  importance.  (See  the  articles.) 
France  Aimishes  to  Switserland  about  60,000  mofements 
(,(baucke$)  annually,  and  receives  all  her  flne  works  and 
watches  from  the  Swiss  manufhcturers.  The  watch- 
making business  In  France  is  in  reality  of  no  great  im- 
portance, most  of  the  artisans  being  employed  in  what  is 
called  the  repa$$age  of  the  works  originally  produced  in 
Switserland.  i,Bom-mg*i  Rep.^  p.  IS.)  Nearly  190,000 
watches  are  made  annually  In  the  elevated  regions  of 
NeufchAtel,  and  many  more,  besides  Jewellery,  in  the 
canton  of  Geneva,  a  large  portion  being  smuggled  into 
France.  Linen  fhbrics,  damasks,  &c.,  rivalling  those  of 
Belgium,  are  made  in  Berne,  in  which  canton,  nowever, 
4here  are  few  manufhctures  of  consequence  except  those 
of  linen.  In  addition  to  the  above,  woollen  cloths, 
fMper,  leather,  straw  plait,  iron  goods,  ftc,  are  made  in 
warious  places,  but  many  of  these  nave  declined  In  fkvour 
4>f  those  above  specified. 

It  is  easv  to  see  titat  the  foundation  of  Swiss  manufiic- 
tures  is  laid  in  the  p^uliar  distribution  of  prmierty  in  the 
country,  and  the  necessities  of  the  inhab.  most  families 
have  a  small  patch  of  land ;  but  as  Its  cultivation  does 
jiot  ooeopy  half  their  time,  and  is  besides  unable  to  aflbrd 
4hem  more  than  a  scanty  supply  of  the  most  indlspens- 
•able  necessaries,  they  naturally  endeavour  to  eke  out  their 
limited  means  hv  engaging  in  weaving  and  such  like  em- 
ployments. And  Inasmuch  as  all  they  make  In  these  em- 
ployments is  so  much  clear  gain,  so  much  added  to  the 
fimd  on  which  they  must  otherwise  subsist.  It  Is  plain 
they  can  aflbrd  to  work  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
4rages ;  and,  in  point  of  Ihct,  their  eulogists,  Symons  and 
JBowring,  admit  that  their  wages  are  reduced  to  the 
amallest  pittance. 

The  Swiss,  from  their  situation  in  the  centre  of 
Surope,  are  obliged  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  their 
«otton  and  yam ;  so  that  their  whole  advantage  consisU  hi 
(heir  being  able  to  reduce  wages  to  next  to  nothing 
erithoot  hebg  driven  from  the  bnsbiess.  We  believe, 
iMwever,  that  even  this  resource  will  not  be  found  to 
Aflbrd  them  adequate  protection :  and  that  they  will  be 
eompelled,  by  the  compotltion  of  the  power-looms  of 
this  and  other  moie  favourably  situated  countries,  to 
nlinoulsh  all  but  the  finer  ana  more  dUBcult  sorts  €t( 
weaving. 

The  influence  of  the  cisouraitancea  now  alluded  to  has 
tMen  Increased  by  the  wise  and  liberal  polky  followed  by 
-Che  government.  Swltaerland  Is  a  country  in  which  the 
great  principles  of  free  labour  at  home,  and  flree  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  have  been  tally  carried  into  prac- 
iioe.  No  restrictions  exist  upon  the  pursuit  or  any  branch 
«f  trade.  **  Industry  has  been  left  to  Itself.  Wealth  has 
not  been  diverted,  by  legislative  interference,  from  its 
own  naturll  tendencies.  There  has  been  no  foolish 
atrugcle  encouraged  by  the  government  iMtweeo  the  pro- 
tectee! monopoly  of  the  few,  and  the  unprotected  Interests 
«f  the  many.  Two  millions  of  men  nave  made,  under 
•very  disadvantage,  ^the  experiment  of  free  trade  as  a 

a  Item.  The  consumer  ^as  been  allowed  to  go  to  the 
eapest  market,  the  producer  to  the  dearest ;  and  ac- 
tivity is  every  whitre  visible  alike  in  the  trading  and  agri- 
cultural districts.  One  element  only  Is  wanting  to  make 
Switserland  the  most  prosperous  of  manufacturing  na- 
tions. Capital  is  rapidly  increasing,  by  the  action  of  un- 
restricted, unfettereo,  unprotected  mdustry. "  (Boumrng^s 


Bepu  S— 4.)  The  general  prosperity  is  auo  favoured  by 
other  extraneous  circumstances :  land  Is,  for  the  most 
part,  released  fhma  tithes  and  taxes,  and  the  people  sub- 
jected to  very  trifling  fiscal  burthens.  In  many  of  the  can- 
tons there  is  no  national  debt ;  and  some  of  tnem,  indeed, 
nearly  disohane  the  expenses  of  their  covemroent  out  of 
the  Interest  or  the  capital  aceumuUted  ftom  the  surplus 
revenues  of  previous  years,  llie  establishment  of  the 
Prussian  Customs*  Union  occasioned  at  first  serious  ap- 
preliensions  among  the  Swiss ;  and  some  of  the  N.  cao- 
imu,  u  Srhsifhauseo  and  Thurgau,  were  anxious  to  Join 


it  But  a  ooaimissloii,  appointed  by  the  Gonfederatfon 
In  1833,  decided  that  such  a  step  was  altosetber  uaad- 
visable ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  great  probablli^  thaa 
Switserland  will  join  the  League. 

Several  of  the  cantons  derive  a  considerable  poftloB  of 
their  revenues  from  a  droit  tte  piage,  or  du^,  generally 
less  than  Id.  acwt.,  on  goods  at  the  turnpikes  on  the  vari- 
ous cantonal  fVontiers.    A  federal  dutv  of  from  1  to  t 
batxen  per  cwt.  is  paid  at  the  frontier  of  the  republic  oa 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  but  goods  ex* 
ported  Arom  Switserland  pay  no  dues,  and  fWmi  the  a^ 
sence  of  ad  valorem  duties  no  estimate  can  be  made 
of  the  value  either  of  the  imports  or  exports  of  the 
Confederation.  {S^eGsHwyk.)    Silk,  cotton  goods,  laea, 
watches  and  jewellery,  stftiw  plait,  cattle  and  cbeeMe:, 
wine  Arom  Vaud  and  NeufchAtel,  liqueurs,  herbs,  &c^ 
constitute  the  chief  articles   of  export.     In  1884,'  ac- 
cording to  the  French  accounts,  the  value  of  the  wiaa. 
oil,  madder,  brandy,  salt,  fruits,  colonial  produce,  silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  manufhctures,  Jte.,  exported  froaa 
France  to  Switserland,  amounted  to  neariy  30,000^)00  fr.  i 
for  which  Switserland  sent  back  homed  cattle,  cheese,  ri- 
bands, linens,  thread,  and  other  produce,  to  the  amount 
of  12,700,000  fr.,  the  balance  being,  no  doubt,  liquidated 
by  the  clandestine  exportation  of  watches,  jewellery,  &c 
wheat  Is  brought  principally  flrom  South  Germany ;  sail 
(about  600,000  cwt.  a  year),  leather,  hemp,  flax,  ch&nMy, 
tobacco,  and  oils,  come  principally  fhmi  Germany,  but 
partiy  from  France;  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  cotton  cloths 
for  printing,  hardware,  Iron  and  other  metals,  fancy  waresu 
colonial  produce,  druss,  dyes,  &c  fh>m  England,  and 
partlv  also  fh>m  the  Netherlands ;  woollen  stuA  firoaa 
Belgium.  Swabia,  and  Saxony ;  silk,  ttaok  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  Ac    Switserland  enjoys  a  large  share  of  the 
transit  trade  between  Germany  and  Italy,  Austria,  and 
France.    The  principal  lines  are  fhim  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance across  the  country  to  Geneva ;  fhim  SdufThansen 


and  across  the  Splugen,  to  Lombardy  and  Trieste.  Tlie 
roads,  which  are  maintained  by  the  cantonal  govern- 
ments, are  every  where,  almost,  in  good  order;  but 
flrom  the  nigged  nature  of  the  country,  carriage  to  eortly 
as  compared  with  that  in  the  neighbouring  states.  The 
carriageofa  ton  weight  of  goods  over  a  distance  o€^  SO  m. 
frequentiy  costs  25f. 

Hardly  a  country  in  Europe  has  so  complicated  a  cor. 
rency,  or  set  of  weights  and  measures,  as  Switserland, 
nearly  each  canton  hiring  its  own,  wliich  diflhrs  BM>re  or 
less  ffom  the  rest.  The  Swiss  franc  of  10  bat%em  s  l^ 
French  fr.,  and  nearly  Is.  3tf.  Engl.  German  money  b, 
however,  common  In  the  B.  and  N.,  and  the  ooinage  of 
Bfilan  in  the  S.,  while  French  money  to  almost  imtvar^ 
saUv  met  with. 

UovemmaU* — ^The  SS  cantons  are  united  on  equal 
terms  in  a  confederation  for  mutual  defSence ;  but  hi  most 
other  respects  each  has  Its  own  independent  Intenial 
admintotration.  The  government  to  wnoUy  repubUcHi 
in  every  canton,  except  NeufchAtel,  fax  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  exercises  the  right  of  sovereign^.  Before  lul, 
when  important  reforms  took  place  In  the  Swiss  consti- 
tutions, the  cantons  were  divided  into  aristocratic  and 
democratic ;  but  at  present  the  government  to  more  or 
less  democratic  in  all.  In  Url,  Sdiwvts,  Unterw^dcn, 
Glarus,  2hig,  and  App^sell,  the  flmctlons  of  legtolatian 
and  sovereinity  are  vested  In  the  lamdt  gemeimme,  or  g»> 
neral  assembly  of  the  inhabs..  In  which  evenr  dtlscn  of 
fiill  age,  without  any  property  oualiflcation,  nas  a  vote. 
In  the  other  cantons  the  legtolative  power  to  dolegated  to 
the  landratkt  or  council  of  representatives,  eieefced  in  the 
primitive  or  general  assemblv  of  the  inhabs.,  the  elective 
suffrage  in  wnich  Is  universal,  or  nearly  so.  And  In  some 
of  these  cantons,  as  St  Gall  and  Basle  (country),  ttie 
primitive  assemblies  have  a  veto  on  the  decisions  of  their 
grand  council  in  all  matters  of  an  organic  characccr ; 
while  in  others  the  people  at  large  have  the  right  to  re- 
vise their  constitution  in  primitive  assembly  altei  a 
certain  number  of  years.  The  grand  council,  where  it 
extots,  elects  the  petty  council,  or  executive  power,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  burgomaster  or  oeeyrr  of  the 
canton :  in  other  cantons  thetosdoiiMiMas,  or  lamd$km^ 
moiMs,  to  chosen  by  the  general  assembly. 

The  form  of  the  general  government,  or  the  federsl 
constitution,  has,  also,  of  late  years,  undergnne  great 
modifications.  A  contest  was  continued  for  a  IrngtlMned 
period  between  those  who  wished  to  preserve  for  In- 
dividual cantons  the  greatest  amount  of  free  action,  and 
those  who  wtohed  co  strengthen  the  general  fovntunent. 
and  to  render  its  authority  paramount.  It  would  be 
irksome  to  enter  Into  any  detaito  with  respect  to  this 
contest.  Suflice  it  to  ssV.  that  after  a  great  deal  of 
acrimonious  discussion,  which  led  ultimately  to  a  dril 
war,  the  parly  fevourable  to  a  more  intimate  union  of 
the  dlfl'erent  cantons  gained  a  decided  preponderance. 
In  consequence  a  new  constitution  was  proclaimed,  on 
the  12tb  September,  1848.    Uuder  ihto  new 
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tor  lib,  or  darini  idvI  iMfaftrlaqr,  bat  fOrBnannilTr 
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In  brtoflaf  abaU  tba  lata  chnfni  uhTU  li  a  Iteida- 
BaMal«ltial|ilatBlliaiHVDi4arorihln(i  Uiit  than. 
ruMoaorUM  JaanltaiballbaiaalEiCaliHd,  aod  laonu- 
iHtia  la  atanFliera  lumHiKL  Ttala  Ian  coadiUan 
baa  baaa  camad  lata  eoHt,  aitta  u  nuali  ailiriaced 
rlnir  Aal  am  Um  (aBow  Uotplca  of  SI.  Baniird  no 
iMHtaitiall! 

Tbarataaaaoftha 
MB««Un|a««i 


tiTT  ooallnHat,  and  of  tha 


al  anajrartei  aecordlna  to 

ltaaHHililotpgp.aDdraioarcai.  TbatotalarmadrDKa 
of  Of  CooMaiatloB.  iceatdlnr  to  tha  Kila  adofitad  hi 

BTtiUarr,t,mican^aBdT«lmg<nHn.    SalU'riiud 

vonL  It  li  only  a  BkUuia  hma,  In  VFhIch  rrtrf  mala 
B*tu  Biut  irrTa  tor  a  cartahi  Dumber  or  fean-  boldloK 
Uiateir  at  ail  tfaDH  tault  ir  called  on  for  ciuitonal  or 
Meial  aanlca.    Extj  two  yean  ■  Mml  <an>p  li 


ganaral,  iliDllBr  to  thoaa  prevalnt  Ln  G^rmanjr.  In  eoaa 
aantoU,  ae  Filburc,  ScblvrU.Ac,  tba  Carolina,  ar  pnul 
•oda  of  Cbiilea  V.,  i.ae  In  Tom  doon  id  a  lata  period. 
Mall  van  not  public,  andlnrlea  did  nM  eilU:  iHit  In  Ihife 
(Wpccta  Kne  aomUerabia  ImproreiaeiiU  biTi  Uuerlj 
teen  (flbetad,  Tbt  prlKm  Id  nait  pana  ot  the  cauntiT 
are  In  ■  bad  alin.  Id  Banit,  ho'mir.Biidiveclallj  tn 
Iba  Frandi  eaBtoBa>  iDipnnd  aod  beoevolent  aptaiDa  of 
dtoetellaa  ban  bean  idDptad.  and  al  GeDon  tlia  paooiitli 
paaHaMlan  qrBain  of  Bnlham  hai  bean  HHtDdacad. 

JWMii Beotde  the  Caitaollc  aod  Protaatanl  pop., 

tba  nepadln  mmbna  of  >Uch  in  ■!•«  In  tba  i& 
taMln  ai?%i  Jan.    Tba  liuer  mjar  iw  polUM 


nwialntee  Id  tba  Tiriom  cantou, 

TM  SvUa  ProtaitaBI  oburth.  ai  orerT  bodi  knowi. 
via  ortfinaltr  CalrtDtltlc  In  prtnclple,  and  li  Firabrls. 
riinlDitiform.  Bidlbiind^wtalbblbeSirluFrolMI- 
auu  won  fennerly  dtiUnmliba*  ippairi,  If  we  mu  da. 
pcDd  on  tbt  lUIonaiili  of  Hr.  Lllng  and  oUien,  U  bl>a 


If r.  I^Bif  hat  enduTour^  thoaifh  not,  ai  we  think, 
vUb  inr  araat  aonna.  to  ictounl  fbr  tbli  ipatbj  lo  ntU 
|h>uiIniUuontbepano(iba3*lu.  (Nma^aTra. 
nUir.)    Nodoubi  (III  the  nauU  of  a  TaiMr  <H  ciuaeai 

IndU  prfnclpallj,  |>erliaph  to  be  lacrlbed  to  ■oniathtng 

itue  (bat.  n«>ltbiliodlnt  the  neglect  o(  nliglnD, 
the  Bwlia  ProteMaiiil  an  Fmbwntly  nuiil  In  their  hi- 
biti ;  UHl,  tbofish  nwrcmirr.  are  boneat  ind  oprlBbt  la 

ELev.  or  IS77.  tbe  popllt  hi  thrir  puUEc  KboDlt  In  Ittl 
were  to  tbalT  whole  pop.  ai  I  to  B.     In  Vaud  and  Keuf- 


nianl.  ISmSirmmi'i llrp;»c-)  The obiUnatB rehiial of 
paienu  lo  land  their  children  to  icbaDl  ii.  bownec,  i 
nracaaei  becwuesochlLd  beconeeiMe  toeiardHIhe 
rigbta  or  cMmdilp,  or  li  IikrD  Into  arrrlce  or  inr  kind. 


geograilbf,  blUorr.ihi|lnK.&e.,inUiubt!BndHCOIHl- 
mrf  Khooli  for  foutbi  of  I^Dm  II  lo  li.  Id  wbleb  la- 

ffeometrTi  DitDcal  blilArr.  tbe  Ine  ini.  nuiie.  aill. 

locMber,  the  lattar  bela|  idnilued 


Kinltaulj.  Thne  ira 
lanlana  An  tbe  laitn 
m  lubuqiurllT  palf  - 
uiolllT  Iron  lib.  to 


roLUI.)    Tbnm 
Jiwni.    Bulahuk 

UbHtS^lB  BnM 


_, , ZurieE 

lo  Ike  principal  tevna  than  an  food 


medloerl^,  IlKHiita 


lary  ■upport ;  the  prltile^  not 
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male  ladiTldtiiil.  Tb«  laiid,  however,  being  thfir  owd, 
tbfjr  bare  a  choke  or  work,  and  the  hard  work  b  gene- 
raUjr  done  by  the  men.  The  felUng  and  brineing  borne 
wood  for  fuel ;  the  mowing  graM  generallv,  but  not  al- 
ways ;  the  carrrlng  out  manure  on  their  back ;  the  hand- 
ling horse*  and  cows,  diggins,  and  such  heavy  Ubour,  is 
man's  work :  the  binding  the  vine  to  the  pole  with  a 
straw,  which  is  done  three  times  in  the  course  of  its 
growth;  the  making  the  hay,  the  prunhag  the  vine, 
twitching  off  the  superfluous  leaves  and  tendrlli,— these 
lighter,  yet  necessary  Jobs  to  be  done  about  vineyards  or 
orchards,  form  the  women's  work.  But  females,  both  tn 
France  and  Switserland,  appear  to  have  a  (kr  more  im- 
ponant  role  in  the  Ikmiiy,  among  the  lower  and  middle 
dsises,  than  with  us.  llie  female,  although  not  exempt 
Arom  out-door  work,  and  even  hard  work,  undertakes  the 
thinking  and  managing  department  in  the  family  aflkirs, 
and  the  husband  is  but  the  executive  offlcer.  The  fe- 
male is,  in  Csct,  very  remarkably  superior  in  manners, 
habits,  tact,  and  intelligence  to  the  husband.  In  almost 
every  fkmily  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes  in  Switser- 
land. One  is  surprised  to  see  the  wife  of  such  good,  even 
genteel,  manners  and  sound  sense,  and  altogether  such  a 
superior  person  to  her  station,  and  the  husband  very 
often  a  mere  lout.  The  hen  is  the  better  bird  all  over 
Switserland.**    (LaHtg't  Notes,  p.  836.) 

If  we  divide  the  people  of  Switserland  according  to 
their  language,  nearly  1,500,000  speak  a  German  dialect, 
450,000  Freueh,  and  about  126,000  a  corrupt  Italia^: 
In  a  large  part  of  the  Grlsons,  the  Romansch  tongue, 
bearing  a  very  close  analoay  to  the  ancient  Latin,  is 
spoken  in  several  dialects.  The  distinctions  of  language 
are  the  prhadpal  among  the  Swiss:  there  are  few  physi- 
cal diflerence*  in  the  inhabs.  of  the  diflisrent  parts  of  the 
country,  except  that  the  natives  of  the  mountainous  parts 
are  the  more  muscular  and  active.    The  Swiss  are  un- 

SiesUonably  a  brave  people,  devoted  to  their  home  and 
eir  freedtmi,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  have 
often  made  great  sacrifices  and  exertions.  The  situation 
in  which  they  ere  placed,  their  scan^  means  of  subsist- 
ence, the  necessity  of  husbanding  their  resources,  and  the 
difficulty  of  increasing  them,  have  made  them  sober, 
industrious,  and  economical ;  but  also. we  must  say,  mean 
and  mercenary.  Ibere  is  nothing  thev  will  not  under- 
take,  bow  dflgrading  soever,  provided  they  thtak  they  can 
make  money  by  it.  To  attain  the  rank  of  valet  in  the 
Csmily  of  some  foreign  nobleman  seems  the  summit  of 
their  ambition.  Though  attached  to  liberty  themselves, 
S».  6(f .  or  3«.  a  day  will  make  them  flock  to  the  banners 
of  its  most  Inveterate  enemies.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
tbey  have  no  predilections,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  equally  com- 
mand their  services. 


"llniDd 


,  the  soldier  and  hb  sword,* 


continue  to  be  the  most  marketable  of  Swiss  products. 
Though  attached  to  their  country,  they  have  no  relish 
for  its  magnificent  natural  beauties;  and  though  an 
honest,  laborious,  prudent,  and,  on  the  whole,  respectable 
peoole,  they  have  Uttle  that  Is  amiable  or  attractive  in 
Uinr  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Helvetia  bv  Julius  Cssar,  the 
Bomans  founded  in  it  several  flourisning  cities,  as  Aven- 
ticum,  flee.,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians. On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  snc- 
ceMlvdy  formed  a  put  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  and 
the  dominions  of  the  Merovlufl^n  and  Cariovingian 
kings ;  while  the  E.  put  of  Switserland  became  first  sub- 
ject to  the  AUemauni,  and  subsequently  it  was  wholly 
included  in  the  German  Empire  under  Conrad  IL  In 
1037. 

The  house  of  Hapsburg  had,  from  an  esrlv  period,  the 
supremacy  over  all  the  fi.  part  of  SwiUerland ;  and  It 
preserved  iU  ascendancy  till  about  i307«  when  Uri, 
SchwyU,  and  Unterwalden,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
Ibr  mutual  aid  agahist  Austria,  which  compact  was  con- 
flrmed  after  the  defeat  of  Leopold  Duke  of  Austria, 
at  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  1315.  From  1333  to 
1353,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug.  and  Berne,  Joteed 
the  Confederation.  Aargau  was  conquered  fh)m  Aus- 
Uia  In  1415;  the  abbey  and  town  of  St.  Gall  Joined 
the  other  cantons  in  1451-54 ;  Thurgau  was  taken  in 
1460;  Friburg  and  Solothum  admitted  in  1481  ;  the 
Grlsons  in  1497;  Basle  and  Schaffliauten  In  1501,  and 
Appensell  in  1513.  About  this  time  Tessin  was  con- 
quered  from  the  Milanese ;  and  Vaud  was  taken  from 
Savoy,  by  the  Bernese,  in  1560.  The  remaining  cantons 
were  not  finally  united  to  the  Confederation  tillthe  time 
of  Napoleon  ;  and  the  compact,  by  which  all  were  placed 
on  a  perfect  equality,  only  dates  from  the  peace  of 
1814. 

The  principal  authorities  consulted  for  this  article 
have  been  Puxft^  Stattsque  tte  ia  8ui$u;  Ebel,  Mammet 
4u  Vovagewr^^c;  Shmon,  Voyage  en  Suisse ;  Uqffhutn; 
fngUVs  Switterlanii  Diet.  Ufog.i  Bownhg  and  Sy- 
tnoMM^s  Reports,  ^e.,  passim. 
iSYUNEY,  a  town  of  £.  Auitralia,  the  rap. 


of  the  British  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  on 
a  coYC  on  the  S.  side  of  the  msffoiflceni  bay,  or 
inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Port  Jacuon,  about  7  m. 
from  its  mouth;  lat.  33^  5&  S.,  long.  150^  1(/ 
£.  The  pop.,  in  December,  1846,  amounted  to 
about  45,000;  and  is  now  (1850)  estimated  at 
55,000.  The  British  se.tlemenU  in  New  8otttli 
AVales  were  originally  intended  to  serve  as 
penal  establishments,  to  which  convicts  might 
be  transported,  and    employed  in    public  and 

f»Hfate  works,  and  are  still,  to  some  extent,  used 
or  that  purpose.     The  first  vessel  with  conviota 
arrived  in  January,  1788,  at  Botany  Bay;  but 
it  havinff  been  found    quite  unsuitable  for  a 
colony,  ute  settlement  was  removed  to  Sydney. 
Convicts  of  all  soru  continued  to  be  sent  to  tba 
latter  till  1839;  but  from  that  period  down  to 
1843  none  were  sent,  except  those  who  had  been 
confined  in  Pentonville  and  other  peniieniiaries. 
In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  system  entifely 
ceased ;  and  from  that  period  no  convicu  have 
been  sent  to  Sydney.     During' the  period  that 
transportation  continued  in  force,  54,583  con  vies, 
of  whom  47,092  were  males  and  7,491  females, 
were  carried  to  Sydney.     In  1846  the  convicts 
of  all  classes  in  N.  S.  Wales  amounted  to  10,555, 
of  whom  6,500  were  to  be  liberated  in  1848; 
and  the  residue  must  all  have  been  liberated  by  the  esid 
of  1850.    Coovictism  (to  borrow  a  colonial  phrase)  has. 
tborefore,  terminated  in  N.  8.  Wales ;  but  the  taioi  It 
has  imparted  to  the  population  will  not  be  easily  eflhoed. 
Tbe  town  stands  prindpallv  on  two  hilly  oecks  of  land, 
boundins  ^dney  Cove  on  the  B.  and  w.,  and  oo  the 
intervening  flat  ground  for  nearly  S  m.  inland,  and ' 
appear,  from  the  extent  it  covers,  to  oootain  a 
larger  pop.  than  really  belongs  to  it ;  but  tbe  h 
many  paits  are  not  more  than  <me  story  la  beteht,  and 
are  generally  surrocmded  by  gardens.    In  the  oMer  part 
of  Sydney,  termed  *'  the  Bocks,"  the  streets  are  fiasiia 
ratlvely  irregular,  for,  owing  to  a  want  of  attention  at 
first,  they  were  laid  out,  and  the  bouses  built,  aeoordiaff 
to  Uie  views  of  individuals,  without  any  fixed  or  regular 
plan.    But  latterly  this  defect  has  been  to  a  ooasldenaila 
degree  remedied  in  the  old  streets ;  and  tha  new  ones 
are  systematically  laid  out.    On  tbe  left  sUe  of  tiie  cove 
many  handsome  houses  rise  In  successive  terraces.    The 
B.  peninsula  Is  almost  wholly  ooctipled  by  the  govern- 
ment domain,  a  circumstance  wUcn  Is  rather  to  be  re- 
rted,  since  the  water,  being  deeper  there  than  on  tiM 
side  of  the  cove,  it  is  better  adapted  for  tbe  erectkm 
of  warehouses,  &c.    It  has  been  proposed,  however,  to 
constmct  a  public  wharf  along  the  B.  side  of  tbe  eore. 
The  new  government  house,  an  extensive  stroctof  e  ta 
the  Elisabethan  s^le.  Is  supposed  to  have  coat  te  tf 
about  50,0001.;  butitisquitedisproportiooedtothaBM«» 
and  tbe  wants  of  the  governor.    The  barracks  were  tfll 
lately  In  the  centre  of  the  town ;  but  owing  to  the 
frequent  souabUes  that  took  pUce  between  the  tra 
and  tbe  dtlsens,  the  barracks  have  been  removed  to  i 
Surrey  hills  about  S^  m.  from  town.    Tha  axlaDt. 
barracks,  hospitals,  fte.,  that  were  fbrmeriy  required  for 
tbe  service  of  the  cooricts,  have  been  appropriated,  partlr 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  immigrants  aad 
partly  for  other  purposes.     Among  tbe  other  piiblie 
buildings  are  the  court-hous^  police  and  nowimissariat 
offices,  ctistom«boose,  new  gaol,  «e.   Syihiey  has  a  cathe- 
dral and  several  English  churches,  a  Horn.  Cath.  chapel, 
a  handsome  Gothic  buikling,  with  chapels  Ibr  PnSbf- 
terians,  Wasleyans,  Ac    Among  its^ocatloDal  laatlCa- 
tlons.  are  the  Australian  College  and  Sydney  College^ 
which  furnish  superior  instrucuon  in  cCassica,  martie 
matics,andEng11sblteerature;  a  normal  institoHoa,  with 
Bpisooftalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Bom.  Cath.  adwols. 
Tnere  are,  also,  nuraeroos  boarding-schools,  and  other 
private  seminaries,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  very 
well  conducted.  Several  newspapers  are  publisbad  la  the 
town ;  and  many  works  have  oeira  publishod,  tbe  print- 
ing and  plates  In  some  of  whkh  would  do  no  discredit  lo 
the  London  press.    It  has  also  a  museum  and  botaaifal 
garden.    **  The  shops  In  tbe  town  are  ft«qoently  laid 
out  with  spreat  taste;  they  are  not,  as  hi  Aaserica, 
*  stores,'  where  every  article  may  be  bought  under  the 
same  roof;  but  eadi  trade  wbostoess  has  its  own  dtot  hut 
wardioose.    House  rent  is  high  at  SydoOT,  as  osay  be 
inlbrred  from  the  fact  that  bullotng  land  has  been  reeently 
sold,  in  George  Street,  at  the  rate  of  90,OOQf.  an  acre  I 
Several  commercial  establishments  are  of  rnwaliliailils 
sise ;  auction-rooms  have  been  lately  built  by  one  indi- 
vidual at  a  cost  of  5,0001/.,  and  30,0001.  has  beeaexpesMled 
on  one  distillery.    Large  sunu  tiave  be«i  speat  also  m 


I     Tit  lown   !■   frtWlj  luppllMl  Willi   wUfl 


tfa*  MM  kmUw^,  In  iu.  a°  »i'  w"  a.,  looi.  i«°  is- 
KT  G.,  •  llthlhrniH  hu  b«n  <ina«l.  (ht  IiMcra  of 
i>likfa1i*ln(lBiie7ft.>ba>aUHfn>ui<d,  uid  aboulMl 
ft.  abon  Ibi  m.    II  It  UTigiblafiii  ihliwDrinT  burden 


Ev|o«  bvlDt  taoiiiad  i^^m  ihfl  ihLp'i  hold  knlo  Uia  »u-b- 
bouHi,     BFdDrTLBGonHqdcntlytnevmpffrluniarAll  Ibe 

lBCOD«qatDc«DlthvnETVirdEnArT  IncTflueof  ili«p 
■ad  cmh,  iwl  tnncUlly  of  Uh  Innsir  (hm  Vol.  I.  p. 

mart,  titt  lUpBentiof  u  Iron  SfSnar,  lb  JM9t  bdrluK 
■wmnadta  (iMSlm  IBi.,  vonh,  obn  (Hipwl,  «9  .De^r 

OIL  ud  wbiMMO*.  Uh  pndBH  of  tha  Soiitktni  lUtitrr  i  \  la  tn 
UJhi  hon^  uula,ud  ibeepibHr,  tlmbv.Ac.  We  or  1 1 
nUoCB  (MiiatBil.]  '  -*— 

Thi  eoLdnr  li  HtunJI 


dltlWDlon.  Bui  tfih-d/-itfoliiT 


llid«Aalcelf   DulDtj 

ilted  for  pulonce  lliu  fiia  (o  ■mlirallan,  ind  tlii  prgtpeiiiT  of  ibli  VHl  Uh 
amildeiibli  qauilttlei  .  olber  jtuuiaUu  calanlnBlllbe  miuiUllr  Increimd. 
n  Vui  1>leiDflii'i  I^qd,  1  CoAlldvrliif  Ibt  cbar^der  of  ■  Ism  firoponUti  of  Ibl 
iDKrk.  by  Uie  wftj.  Ibil  !  populvtoHiOBe  need  Dot  beinrp^Kd^t the  draiinatina 
•  polfcr  (It  M  •>  loaj    IhU  (piriu  ud  olnei  •re  Tiiy  lirg^f  liB]ian^     Tb 


lee  chMBd  '  l»Di 


omihe  Hi 


•olUntloD,  ud  UMHtilmnit  (rfllie  coloDjr.  ue  I 
kNempUd  br  lUi  ijiuni  iibllt.  Lnueed  g( 
BMun  of  Ihe  Vilne  of  tlie  InpoiU  taila,  ud 


^  Itu  I  nheriDrcMUiDiiiMda>n,ie£!.noilEiulMJ>M..iliKBi 
^l^'oriiod  •la'3^1*U.,'  boolu  U^BXl..  eanhnwue  UJ6U, 
irloiuly  I  hiFdwmaiidailliniM^aM.,  leilbsruidleoUiaiiuail- 
ir  Uit  HipoRi  (rem,  V.  S.  Welet  (Idc  Tort  FbUllp),  Ihm  ISM 
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Tbe  Tekie  of  tke  Inporti  Into  Sydney  exceeded  for  ■ 
butbfDed  reriod  the  Tilae  of  Iha  eipoRa  i  tbe  exce» 
ortbt  Conaer  being,  bi  bet,  >be  inonBt  oj  the  renK- 
tueea  IMa  thk  eouBUr  «i  ucdom  of  tba  eonrlct  eiUV 
MUhowat.  But  alBce  the  laUer  *M  lunnwed,  tha 
Tiloa  at  tbe  eiponi  baa  been  ai|ual  to  tbat  of  Iba  ba- 
pom.  0«nilgiHiUrlbar*baibaena(n*tdBalaroTar- 
tndlDf  el  Sydoay  i  end  thererulilau  coaiaqiMnt  tbereon 

Sjdsn  wu  Incorporated  In  IS*7-  Ttie  mmror  hu  e 
aalvy  or  BOQL  a  fear.  Tha  abou  are  gay  tad  veil  fqr- 
Dlabed  wHb  ■oodi.  Tht  local  rerenwi  al  the  diy 
■mounted.  In  EH?,  ta  liJUM, 

Froa  Ifaa  dramuteDce  ol  the  fnat  ina)orlEy  of  the 
-.agreatdliptoiJocUonbanlwayi 


K": 


eipenaft      And    Eboqgb   tbere  Bppoara  to  ba  tood 
landi  for  tblbklDC  tbal  tbe  conduct  of  thne  ftiulea 


tbecoloaj. 

beyood  the  Arahnui 
ud  Mfa  dpga.  of  Ui 
hailni  K.  the  terrll 


)d  of  B.  Ion., 


d  on  Ibe  E.  aod  3.  the  (Booalalna 


lucaa  tha  loaat  onofea  and  Uboh  tbroufboiit  B 
India:  Ibnare  frovn  In  ealcnalve  planCa^Di,  or  i 


dla:lbni 


exportad  to  a  ireat  ei 
rlld  illk,  and  eleptauild 


aloe  wood,  vUd  illli,  and  eieptainla,  are  aiDon*  the  other 
chief  produeti;  and  coal  of  a  Terr  Ur  quallcy  baa  been 
•ouawhat  leeently  dlica<er*d.  Boat-buUdlni  It  par. 
auad  pntlyBleiulTelr,  and  MbK  ■Urida  ue  articlaa 
raocb  priaed  bf  tba  natlvea  of  Hlndoaiui.    Tbe  lud  la, 

Ip  nnenl,  »i"~ '  j^jj  j .  i._j ^  ..~.  «. 
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thU  dittria.  8y(het,  lU  chief  town,  and  th«  retidence 
or  the  principal  authorltlef,  U  on  the  Soormah.  in  lat. 
240  ivy  N.,  long.  910  40'  It.  (Hamilton ;  PemberUm,  on 
ike  E.  Frontier.)  .....  ^ 

SYRA  (an.  SegroM\  an  island  belonging  to  Greece.  In 
the  group  called  the  N.  Cjrdade*,  the  port  of  S]rra.  on  the 
K.  iidc  of  the  Uhind,  15  m.  W.  ft-om  the  greater  Deloa, 
being  In  lat  370  26'  30"  N.,  long,  U^  K/  B.  It  It  about 
10  m.  in  length,  N.  and  S.,  and  6  m.  in  breadth.  Though 
rugged  and  not  very  fruitful,  it  If  well  cultivated ;  and 
the  pop.,  which  In  1825  waa  not  supposed  to  exceed 
4,500;  Is  now  (1850)  estimated  at  about  80,000 1  It  is 
Indebted  for  this  extraordinarj  increase  of  pop.  to  the 
convenience  and  excellence  of  its  port  and  its  central 
situation,  which  have  made  it  a  considerable  commercial 
eutrep6L  Most  part  of  the  trade  that  forroerlv  centred 
at  Scio  Is  now  carried  on  here ;  and  the  Island  has  not 
only  received  numerous  immigrants  from  that  island,  but 
also  lh>m  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Great  Britain 
and  most  Ruropean  powers  have  consuls  in  Syra;  and 
it  also  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries to  the  Levant.  The  town«  which  is  in  great  part 
old,  has  several  new  streets  and  houses,  and  tus  ah 
appearance  of  great  bustle  and  animation.  Fheryddes, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  philo- 
sophers, the  disciple  of  Pittacus,  and  the  roaster  of 
l^thagoras,  was  a  native  of  this  island.    We  subjoin  an 

Account  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Ships,  their  Tonnage, 
and  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  that  arrived  at  Syra  in 
1M6,  specifying  also  the  dlllWrent  Countries  to  which 
tliey  respectively  belonged. 


PUf>. 

VmmIs. 

Toanaso. 

Vahioor 
Cargoot. 

BritlOi  ... 

UrMk    ... 

Fnnch  .             -             . 

AnMrfm 

RoMlan 

lontaa   ... 

Otumwin 

lHi(ch    ... 

Umov«lsii 

Bremen              •            • 

8»«dUh              m- 

KTTUn    . 

NMipoUtan 

Total 

48 
1,803 

18« 
41 
84 

879 
A 
1 

4 
1 

t 
t 

6,513 
100,OC4 

6.SV8 
80.931 

8,6<»4 

3.483, 

ix,ii)e 

788 

100 

643 

90 

80 

84 

148,78« 

884,M1 

8,301 

4S,9y3 

7,t'18 

4,960 

87,670 

10,«83 

1,693 

833 

379 
63 

t,as6 

179,3it0 

637,6 1« 

SYRACUSE  (an.  Suraeata),  a  ftunous  dtrof  Sidly, 
cap.  of  an  Intendency,  district,  and  cant.,  on  the  B.  coast 
of  the  island,  31  m.  S.S  E.  Catania:  lat.  87<>  ^  68^  N., 
long.  150  16'  lO''  E.  Pop.,  in  1831,  16,805 ;  but  said  to 
have  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  interval  (bom 
the  influence  of  cholera,  and  other  causes.  The  mo> 
dem  city  is  wholly  confined  to  that  small  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  andent  dty  included  In  the  Island  of  Ortygta, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  fosse,  and  projecting 
S.  In  the  shape  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  inclosing  between 
It  and  the  mainland  the  noble  basin  called  the  Great 
Harbour,  which  its  security,  and  the  fadlity  of  Its  ac. 
cess,  render  one  of  the  best  poru  In  the  Meaiterranean. 

iSmoth's  Sidty,  163.)  Outside  the  peninsula  Is  the  Little 
larbour  (an.  TVogfhit).  Syracuse  is  pretty  strongly  for. 
tifled,  being  defended  Yxy  a  bastioncd  wall,  and  other 
works.  The  port  is  protected  bv  the  castle  of  Manlaces, 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  modem  dty 
has  little  except  its  ancient  renown.  Its  noble  harbour, 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  to  recommend 
it.  The  temple  of  Minerva  has  been  converted  into  the 
cathedral ;  but  the  portico  and  fhmt,  having  been  de- 
atroyed  Iqr  an  earthquake,  are  modem,  and  in  bad  taste. 
It  has  several  other  churdies,  with  numerons  convents, 
a  seminary  for  the  clergy,  a  college  for  general  studies, 
an  hospital,  a  lasaretto,  extensive  barracks,  a  museum, 
and  a  public  library,  lliere  are  some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  but  they  are  unimportant.  The  fa. 
mous  fountain  of  Arethusa  ($ee  Arbthusa),  the  great 
glory  of  andent  Syracuse,  is  now  defiled  by  the  ad. 
mixture  of  the  sea,  and  is  degraded  Into  a  sort  of  wash. 
Ing'tub  for  the  poorer  class  of  town's-women.  The 
commerce  of  the  dty,  the  prindpal  source  of  its  wealth 
In  antiquity,  is  also  quite  inconsiderable;  its  exports 
consisting  only  of  trlfllnff  quantities  of  oil,  com,  fruits, 
honp.  saltpetre,  Ac.  **  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
its  nobles  poor ;  its  lower  orders  Ignorant,  superstitious. 
Idle,  and  addicted  to  festivals.  Much  of  iU  fertile  land  Is 
become  a  pestilential  marsh  ;  and  that  commerce  which 
once  filled  the  finest  port  In  Europe  with  the  vessels  of 
Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  and  every  other 
maritime  power,  is  now  confined  to  a  petty  coasting 
trade.  Such  is  modem  Syracuse  I  Yet  the  sky  which 
canopies  it  is  still  brilliant  and  serene ;  the  golden  grain 
is  •till  ready  to  spring  almost  spontaneously  from  its 
fluids ;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  its  walls  to  send 
iu  navies  over  the  main  i  nature  Is  still  prompt  to  pour 
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forth  her  bountieB  with  a  prodigal  hand:  1iaiaMB,dM» 
is  changed ;  his  liberty  to  lost  (  and  with  that  tl»e  gcntas 
of  a  natton  rises,  sinks,  and  Is  extinguished.*'  (iliag*a*« 
Greece^  ^.,  i.  55.,  8vo.  edit.) 

The  andent  Syracuse  was  founded  by  •  edoaj  froai 
Corinth,  about  owmo  736,  n.  c.    Its  advantageous  skaa. 
don,  and  the  commercial  enterprising  spirit  <tf  ks  ia. 
habs..  speedily  raised  it  to  the  highest  distlnctkm.  Cieeiw 
calls  it  the  greatest  and  most  beautlftd  of  Gr«ek  cMes : 
Urbem  Syraeutas  matinmm  eue  Grttearmm  strMni, 
pMlckerrtmam  omnium,  tmpe  tatdiiti*,  ( In  Verrcn,  lib. 
Iv.  cap.52L)    As  soon  as  It  had  outgrown  the  limits  of 
the  original  dty,  which,  like  the  modem,  was  rnntnsi 
within  the  bland  of  Ortvgta,  It  began  to  exteod  towards 
the  N.,  covering,  when  In  iU  senith,  a  large  tviangnlar 
space ;  which,  rising  predpitouslj  (yam  the  sea  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  plahu  to  the  W.  on  the 
mltted  of  being  easily  fortified.  Thto  new  city 
on  the  K.  in  the  hill  of  Epipolc,  which,  he 
not  Included  within  it  till  the  time  of  the  elder  Dloiiy- 
sius,  who  constracted  at  that  point  the  fortress  of  Hesa. 
pylon,  the  vast  ruins  of  which  still  attest  Its  fbnoer 
strength  and  importance.    The  d^  was  delended  partly 
by  lines  of  rocks,  and  partly  by  strong  walU.    Its  drant 
to  estimated  by  Strabo  at  180  stadia,  or  about  90  Biig.B.; 
and  supposing  that  the  sinuosities  of  the  walb  were  fal- 
lowed, thto  statement  to  probably  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.    Among  the  advantages  of  the  sitaatloa  diosce 
for  the  site  of  the  new  d^.  was  tu  Inexhaustible  sap> 
piles  of  fine  (^eestone ;  which,  though  soft,  and  eesflj 
wrouffht  in  the  quarry,  became,  by  expocore  to  the  air, 
sufflcwntly  hard. 

llie  space  induded  within  the  walto  of  the  new  or  M. 
dty  comprised,  1.  the  quarter  of  Acradina,  the  largest 
and  most  populous  of  tne  whole,  adjoining  the  laland  of 
Ortygia,  having  B.  the  sea ;  It  contained  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  the  forum,  the  prytaneum,  Ac :  S. 
the  quarter  called  Tyche,  from  iU  temple  to  Fortnw 
(T^n),  lying  N.W.  from  Acradkia:  and  3.  the  quarter 
called  Neapolis,  or  the  New  Oty,  firom  Its  being  laie  laat 
built :  this,  which  was  the  roost  westerhr  portkn  of  the 
dty,  and  was  bounded  In  part  by  the  Great  Port,  ooo- 
talned  a  spadous  theatre,  cut  In  the  rock,  upon  the  slope 
of  a  hill  t  and  two  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Cerea^aod 
one  to  Libera  or  Proserpine.    ( CAxro,  stM  ss^nw.) 

Among  the  existing  remains  of  Syracuse,  the 
extraorduiary,  perhaps,  are  the  latomim^  or 

These  are  immense  excavations  cut  In  the  uiOA. 

a  great  depth,  with  steep  overlianging  ddea,  wheoee  aU 
egress  Is  Impossible.    They  appear  originally  to 
been  quarries  (whence  th^  name),  and  to  have 
subsequently  formed  Into  prisons.     They  have 
fordbiy  and  admirably  described  by  Cicero : — 
Syracutanat  omne»  amdistii^  nitrtqme  fMStfs  ,•  epav  ett 
ittgent  mag90emm  regmm  ae  tyrom 


$aJco  in  mirandam  attitudinem  depremo,  et 

immmmmd 


opfris  penitus  exdso.  SiUllametmmmmmdfxitms^nAa 
tarn  $eplmn  frndique^  nikit  tarn  tmimm  md  ceslarfias,  awe 
fteri^nec cogUmri poiett.  (In  Verrem,ult.am.i7.)  lathe 
N.W.  angle  of  the  latomim  of  the  NeapoUs  to  the  Ih- 
mous  eavem  called  the  Bar  of  Diooyslus.  It  runs  faKo 
the  heart  of  the  hiU,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S^  the 
sides  being  chisded  quite  smooth,  and  the  roof  gra. 
dually  narrowing  to  a  point,  along  which  runa  a  groove, 
which  collected,  as  is  supposed,  the  aoonds  of  the 
voices  of  the  prisoners.  It  derives  iU  name  firom  the 
popular  bdief  that  Dionyslus  was  accustomed  to  Incar. 
cerate  in  it  those  he  supposed  Inimical  to  hto  anthorlly ; 
and  that,  by  applying  his  ear  to  one  end  of  the  groove, 
and  listening  to  their  conversation,  he  ascect^ned  whe. 
ther  his  suspicions  were  well.founded.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  little  or  no  fbundatloo  for  thto  Mory; 
though,  fh>m  the  care  bestowed  on  its  ooostractteo.  It 
must  evidently  have  been  Intended  for  some  special 
purpose. 

The  Intofn/tf  <m  the  bill  of  BplpoUs  were  selected  as 
the  place  of  confinement  for  the  miserable  remains  of 
the  vast  armament  fitted  out  by  Athens  for  the  redeo- 
tlon  of  Syracuse.  About  7,000  mta  are  said  to  have 
been  shut  up  in  this  prison,  exposed  altematelr  to  the 
heats  of  a  vertical  sun,  roiderea  more  lutdenole  bv  its 
refiectlon  IVom  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  to  the  chfUs 
of  the  evenings,  with  Insuflldent  supplies  of  fbod,  and 
without  any  means  of  preserving  aeanUnesa,  or 
of  escaping  fhxn  the  contact  of  the  sidi  ai 
Every  hardship  was  accumulated  on  the  heads  of  the 
happy  sufferers ;  tlU  at  length,  after  an  interval  of  above 
two  months,  most  part  of  those  that  survived  were 
brought  forth  to  be  sold  as  stoves.  (  Tkmefd,^  lib.  vH.  md 
Jinem,)  The  latomia  were  also  used  by  Verres  for  the 
imprisonment,  not  merely  of  Syracusan.  but  of  Roosaa 
dtisens. 

The  catacombs.  In  the  Acradina,  are  of  vast  exteet, 
and  may  be  truly  called  a  dty  of  the  deed.  They  consist 
of  a  principal  and  several  smaller  streets,  all  cxcevaCcd 
in  the  rock,  with  deep  contiguous  recesses  on  4 
containing  celto  for  toe  recqptioo  of  the  deed. 
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(beonet  have  been  fonned  ai  to  the  wn  of  the  forraatHm 
of  these  vast  aubCerraneau  excavatioiM,  whkh,  no  doubt, 
belong  to  a  very  remote  antlquitj. 

On  the  whole,  however,  considering  the  great  extent 
of  the  cftT,  and  the  number  and  magnificence  of  ita 
public  bufldlngt,  the  continental  portion  of  Sf^acuae, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latomia  and  catacomba,  and 
some  rcmalna  of  the  walla,  and  of  aqueducta,  baa  very 
few  monumenta  of  antlouity  of  which  to  boaat.  Swin- 
burne (It.  834.)  and  Hugnea  (L  8S.)  expreas  their  aato- 
nishment  at  tne  almoat  total  diaappearance  of  ail  rea- 
tigea  of  the  great  public  and  other  buildinga,  with  which 
the  city  waa  once  filled.  Thia,  however,  la  not  inexpli- 
cable :  the  aea  baa  undermined  a  portion  of  tbe  walla  of 
Acradina ;  and  the  periahable  nature  of  tbe  atone  of 
which  the  dtv  waa  built,  added  to  the  influence  of 
earthquakes,  tne  ravagea  of  war  and  of  barbariana,  and 
the  accumulation  of  rubblah,  have  made  Syracuse,  like 
Carthage,  non  agnoicenda  proprfis  mfnit.  Among  the 
ruina  of  aome  hatha,  excavated  in  I8I0,  waa  found  the 
torao  of  a  Venua,  worthy  of  tbe  beat  age  of  the  art,  and 
now  the  pride  of  the  muaeum. 

Varioua  eatlmates  liave  been  formed  of  the  pop  of 
Syracuae  when  in  the  aummit  of  ita  proaperlty.  Ttieae, 
however,  are  moatly  all  exaggerated,  ana  entitled  to  but 
little  attention,  lliucydidea  aaya  that  it  waa  nowiae  in- 
ferior to  Athena  (lib.  vii.  p.  508.) ;  and  that  it  waa  a  very 
large  and  aplendid  dty  la  a  fact  of  which  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt ;  but  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
open  apacea  and  public  buildinga  within  ita  walla,  ita  pop. 
could  not  tie  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  wtiat  would 
iM  contained  in  a  modem  city  of  tlie  aame  aise.  Pro- 
tMbljr  it  may  have  amounted  to  SCO.OOO ;  or,  at  moat, 
290.000 ;  though.  If  an3rthlng,  we  auapect  that  thia  esti- 
mate la  tieyond  the  mark. 

Syracuae  appeara  at  flrat  to  liave  tieen  under  a  teput>- 
Hcan  government ;  tmt  It  autMequentty  tiecame  anhject  to 
kings,  or  tyranta,  of  whom  Gelon  and  Hieron  were  among 
the  earlleat  and  moat  celebrated,  the  triumph  of  tlie  latter 
in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic  gamea  having  tieen  the 
subject  of  one  of  Pindar'a  noble  odea.  But  Thrasylnilua, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  latter,  having  lieen  expelled 
the  city,  the  reput>iican  form  of  government  waa  reatored. 

Tbe  Syracusana  having  lieen  involved,  during  the 
courae  of^the  Peloponnenan  war,  in  conteata  with  other 
citiea  of  Sidly,  the  Attieniana  aent  a  fleet  to  the  aaaist- 
ance  of  the  latter ;  and  fVom  leas  to  more,  Athena  l>e. 
came  ao  much  mixed  up  with  Sicilian  aflkira,  that  ahe 
determined  to  bring  them  to  a  aatitfactory  concluaion,  t>y 
undertaking  the  conquest  of  Syracuae  itaeilf.  The  greateat 
exertlona  were  made  to  eifect  thia  grand  object :  the  seal 
of  the  public  waa  supported  tiy  the  seal  of  private  Indivi- 
duala ;  and  the  armament  fitted  out  by  Athens  for  the 
reduction  of  Syracuae  ia  nniveraally  admitted  to  iiave 
been  tbe  greateat  and  moat  aplendid  ever  aent  forth  by 
any  Greek  state.  The  eventa  of  thia  contest,  which  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  Greece,  have  been  descritied  by  Thu- 
cydidea,  and  form  tbe  moat  intereating  portion  (lib.  vi. 
and  vii.)  of  hla  history.  It  ia  auffldent  here  to  state,  that 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  as  complete  aa  the  hopea 
of  auccesa  had  l)een  aanguine.  Ateibiaidea,  who  had  aa- 
alsted  in  planning  the  expedition,  and  whose  geniua  might 
have  conducted  it  to  a  succesafal  iaaue,  having  lieen  un- 
wisely removed  fh>m  the  command,  waa  aucceedcd  by 
Niclaia,  an  able  general,  but  one  who  tiad  t)een  hoattle, 
from  the  outaet,  to  the  project,  and  who,  though  brave 
and  experienced,  wanted  theatrflity  and  dedaion  required 
for  the  condud  of  such  an  enterprise.  After  variooa 
vkUaitudea,  the  l>eaiegers  and  tiesieged  changed  places. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  t)cen  cooped 
up  hi  the  great  hartxnir,  in  an  attempt  to  force  a  passage 
through  their  enemies,  may  tie  aald  to  have  terminated 
the  expedition,  and  with  it  the  glory  and  empire  iof 
Athena.  "  In  hoe  portu^  aaya  Cicero,  apealUng  of  the  great 
hartxNir,  **  Athenie$mwm  nobUitati*^  imperii^  gloria  wow- 
frc^htm  faetttm  exiitimatur.**  (In  Verrem,  v.  cap.  87.) 

A  few  yeara  after  the  defeat  of  tbe  AthenlaAa,  which 
occurred  anno  413  a.  c,  the  aupreme  direction  of  afBdrs 
at  Syracuae  waa  uaurped  liy  Dionysius  the  Elder,  whose 
character  preaenta  a  aingular  compound  of  greatneaa 
and  meanneas,  generosity  and  cruelty.  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  finally  expelled 
f^om  Sidly  tiy  Timoleon ;  who,  having  demolished  the 
citadel  constructed  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  and  his  mag- 
nificent tomb,  reatored  the  Syracuaana  to  their  freedom, 
and,  having  vanquiahed  thdr  enemlea,  retired  into  pri- 
vate life. 

They  did  not,  however,  long  preaerve  the  Ulierty  given 
them  by  Timoleon.  In  the  courae  of  a  few  years,  Aga- 
thodes  attained  to  the  supreme  authority.  After  his 
death,  the  'dty  underwent  various  revolotious,  Iwing 
sometimes  the  ally  of  the  Carthaginians  and  sometimes 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  end  it  was  sul^ugated,  thou|^ 
not  without  a  vigorous  resistance,  Yxj  the  latter. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  tlie  Romans  under  M arcellos 
Is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  It  withstood, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  all  tbe  ellbrts  of  tht  Ronun 
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general,  who  had  to  coottond,  not  only  against  the  natural 
strength  and  fortifications  of  the  place,  bat  also  M^nst 
the  extraordinary  talents  and  wonderfU  maditnes  tS  Ar- 
chimedes, the  greatest  geometer,  and  one  of  the  createst 
geniuses  of  antiquity.  At  length,  however,  the  Romans 
gained  possession  of  the  dty,  anno  iOO  B.  c,  partly  l»y 
stratagem,  and  partly  tiy  the  treadiery  of  one  of  tbe  Sjn,- 
cusan  leaders.  Archimedes  unfortunatdy  lost  his  life  in 
the  confusion  that  followed  tlie  taking  of  the  dty.  {LMmg^ 
lib.  XXV.  cap.  S3— 81.) 

Under  the  Romans,  Syracuse  contlnaed  to  be  a  great 
and  important  dty.  It  was  taken  t>y  the  Saracens  in  878, 
and  alven  op  to  military  execution.  But,  notwithstaoid. 
tng  this  and  manr  subsequent  calamities,  it  continued  to 
lie  of  conslderatue  importance  till  1690,  when  it  was  laid 
hi  ruins,  and  most  mut  of  its  andent  monuments  de- 
stroyed, Yxf  the  dreadftii  earthquake  of  that  year. 

In  addition  to  Archimedes,  Syraeose  has  to  boast  of 
having  given  Irirth  to  Theocritus,  tlie  first  and  greatest  of 
pastoral  poets,  and  to  Moschus.  (In  addition  to  the 
works  referred  to  above,  teeSir  ILC.  Hoare*$  CUusieai 
Totir,  11.  141—176. ;  Historp  qf  Spracntet  fa  Jncreni 
Um'venal  Hisiorp,  vols.  vH.  and  viiL,  8va  ed.  t  i*/sf- 
torch's  Life  qf  MareeUmt.tc.) 

SYRIA  and  PALBSTINB  or  JUDBA,  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  regions  of  the  B.  hemisphere:  the 
former  includes  the  andent  Phomida ;  and  the  latter 
is  sometimes  called  the  Holv  Land,  from  its  lieing  the 
theatre  of  most  of  tlie  great  events  recorded  In  sacred 
history.  These  fkmous  countries  have,  formany  centnries. 
ceased  to  tie  Independent,  and  have  for  a  lengthened  poiod 
formed  a  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey :  they  extend  prind* 
pally  tietween  the  31st  and  S7th  degs.  N.  lat.,  and^the  34th 
and  41at  B.  long.,  having  N.  the  pachalica  of  Itchll  and 
Maraah,  in  Aala  Minor;  N.E.  and  E.  the  Buphratesj 
S.E.  and  S.  the  Arabian  Desert  (  and  W.  the  Medi. 
terranean.  Previously  to  the  subjugation  of  the  eovaatrj 
bv  Mehemet  All,  it  was  divided  into  the  four  pachalics 
of  Aleppo.  Tripoli,  Acre,  and  Damaaeua.  Palestine,  or 
the  Holy  Land,  compriaed  In  the  two  latter  pachalica, 
forms  tne  S.  portion  of  the  region,  tidng  about  SOO  m. 
in  length  by  80  m.  in  its  ektreme  lireadtn.  Tbe  entire 
length  of  Syria  and  Palestine  may  tie  about  460in.  N.  and 
S.  i  its  breadth  varying  firom  100  to  980  m.  Ita  area  has 
tieen  looaely  eatimated  at  48,000  sq.  m. ;  and  ita  pop.  at 
firom  14  to  S^  and  even  3  rollllona ;  but  probably  l,ood,000 
may  not  be  Car  fIrom  the  mark.  (Botffring*$  Report  on 
Spria.)  Colonel  Camptiell,  a  few  yeara  aince,  eatimated 
it  at  1,864,000 ;  of  whom  997,000  were  anppoaed  to  be 
Muaaulmana  ( Turka,  AratM,  «c. ),  99,000  Anaarlana,  or 
Bedouina,  17.000  Metualb  and  Yesidis,  48,000  Druses, 
960,000  Maronites  and  Christians  of  the  Romish  church, 
345,000  Christians  of  tiie  Greek  church,  and  17^000 
Jews.  The  practice  of  polygamy  among  several  of 
these  trilies,  aided  by  the  extensive  conscriptions  of  Me* 
hemet  All,  ia  aaid  to  have  produced  a  great  excess  of  fe- 
males over  males.  iBotprmg*t  Phpsfeal  Oeog.,  pp.  4,  &  > 

Tbe  W.  or  coast  portion  of  Syria  is  mountainous, 
while  the  more  inland  portion,  or  that  to  the  B.  of 
the  Orontes  and  Damascus,  is  mostly  flat.  The  moun- 
tains run  mostly  N.  and  S.,  parallel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  prindpal  chain,  in  different  parts  of  Its 
courae,  ia  termed  Alma-Dagb,  (an.  Mon*  Jmamms,) 
Jetvel-Anseyry,  and  Letianon  ;  it  runa  at  an  average 
diatance  of  about  94  m.  firom  the  aea,  from  the  range  of 
Taurua,  in  Aaia  Minor,  aa  fer  S.  aa  the  vidnity  of  Tyre, 
where  it  terminatea.  The  chain  of  Anti-Libammt  de» 
taches  itself  from  the  foregoing  in  atwut  lat.  34<),  and 
ruuning  S.  parallel  to,  and  at  no  ffreat  distance  from 
the  latter,  endoses  the  fkmous  vauey  anciently  called 
CwU'SpHa,  About  where  Litianus  terminates,  AntI* 
Libanus  divides  into  two  chains,  enclosing  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  &c.,  continuing  sutisequently 
to  bound  tbe  valley  of  El  Qhor  to  the  head  of  the  Culpa 
of  Akaba.  Both  Litianus  and  Anti-Llbanus  give  out  nu* 
meroua  lateral  apura,  aome  of  the  former  extending  ao  as 
to  project,  like  Mount  Carmd,  in  tiold  headlanda  on  th^ 
coaat.  These  subordinate  ranges,  with  the  W.dedtvity  of 
Libanus,  and  tbe  B.  dedlrity  (rf  Aatl-Litianus,  are  by  far 
the  moat  fertile  portions  of  die  mountain  system  Ckele- 
Syria,  though  fertile  itsdf,  is  enclosed  tietween  preci- 
pitous and  barren  heights.  The  mountains  which  sur- 
round the  Dead  Sea,  and  those  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan, 
are  arid,  stony,  and  fbll  of  predpioes  and  caverns,  ud 
have  a  melancholy,  desolate  ^ipearance,  harmonising 
well  with  that  of  the  desert  tiy  which  they  are  tMranded 
on  the  E.  For  fbrther  details  respecting  the  mountain 
region  of  ^rria,  ser  Luamon,  «iatf,  p.  146.  Palestine 
conalaU  prindpally  of  rugged  hills  and  narrow  valleys. 
It  has,  however,  some  fiortiTe  plahis  of  considerable  aise 
W.  of  the  mountahia ;  aa  that  of  Badraelonjan.  MegUUo), 
80m.  in  length,  by  18  in  breadth ;  that  of  Sharon,  nunous 
in  antiquity  for  its  roses  (supposed  to  be  the  flower  of  a 
species  of  cUtma^  with  which  it  is  covered) ;  tiut  tiy 
fer  the  most  extensive  and  valuatile  plahi  is  that  of 
Haouran,  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  of  Mount  GUead*  and 
trenchfaig  on  the  *Det«rt.'  '*  By  the  great  fljjrriand*- 
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aerC,  bowtrer,  «e  are  not,**  urt  Mr.  Addlion,  *'to 
uodenUnd,  a  bare  wide  waite  of  MUid,  like  the  great 
AMean  deiert.  The  term  moct  be  (XNuldered  to  mean 
d«»tltuie  or  settled  Inhabitant*,  towns,  Tillans,  and 
houses,  and  peopled  only  by  roving  pastoral  tribes. 
Instead  or  sand,  the  uninhabited  district  beyond  Da- 
mascus consists  of  a  fine  black  soil,  covered  with  long, 
burnt- up,  rank  grass  and  herbs,  and  inhabited  by  ante- 
lopes, wild  asses,  and  wild  boars,  which  search  out  the 
thinly  scattered  spots  where  water  is  to  be  found.  The 
same  description  of  country,  we  are  told,  continues 
the  whole  way  to  Palmyra.  In  summer  the  soil  is 
parched  md  cracked  into  innumerable  fissures  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  herbage  and  vegetation 
are  all  killed ;  but  having  previously  come  to  maturitv, 
and  scattered  their  seed  upon  the  ground,  no  sooner  do 
the  winter  rains  commence  than  the  dry  grass  is  beaten 
down  and  rotted,  and  the  seeds,  m9istened  by  the  abun- 
dant rains,  sprout  up  with  astonishing  luxuriance.  In 
summer,  the  Bedouins  are  oUiged  to  congregate  in  the^ 
▼Icinity  of  pools  and  wells;  but  in  winter  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  wide  surface  of  the  desert,  and  make 
long  journeys  with  their  flocks  and  herds."  iDamascus 
tmd  Palmyra,  ii.  216, 217.) 

The  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Euphrates,  Jor- 
dan, and  Orontes,  severally  noticed  in  this  work.  The 
coast  line  is  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean,  which  contribute  greatly  to  fer- 
tilise the  land :  but  of  these  none  are  navigable.  Tlie 
largest  and  most  remarkable  lake  is  that  of  Aspbaltites, 
or  Dead  Sea  (which  see,  I.  679.)  The  next  in  sise  Is 
that  of  Tiberias,  or  Gennesareth,  the  theatre  of  some 
most  remariuble  miracles.  (Luke  and  Matt.  viii. ;  Matt, 
xlv.  2S.)  It  Is  about  16  m.  In  length,  from  5  to  6  m.  in 
breadth,  and  Is  traversed  throughout  its  centre  by  the 
Jordan,  of  which,  in  fact.  It  may  be  rwarded  as  an  ex- 
pansion. On  its  E.  side  It  is  confined  by  bold,  barren, 
and  precipitous  mountains ;  but  elsewhere  its  shores  are 
generally  level.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  "  It  is  longer 
and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland 
lakes,  tbooffh  it  be  perhaps  inferior  to  lake  Lomond,  in 
Scotland.  It  does  not  possess  the  vastoess  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  although  it  much  resembles  it  in  certain 
points  of  view.  In  picturesque  beauty  it  comes  nearest 
to  the  lake  of  Locarno  in  Italy,  although  It  be  destitute 
of  any  thing  similar  to  the  islands  by  which  that  majestic 
l^ece  of  water  is  adorned.  It  is  inferior  in  magnitude, 
and  perhaps  in  the  height  of  Its  surrounding  mountains, 
to  the  lake  Asphaltltes,  but  its  broad  and  extended  sur- 
fSKe,  added  to  the  impression  under  which  every  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  approaches  It,  gives  to  it  a  character  of 
nnparalleled  dignity."  (7Va«eb,iv.  816.)  lu  unbroken 
margin,  and  the  total  absence  of  wood  on  its  shores, 
without  a  boat  or  vessel  to  be  seen  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  give  it  a  melancholy,  monotonous  ^mearance. 

Several  oomhats  took  place  on  this  lake  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans,  and  its  banks  were  formerly  the  seat 
of  several  flourishing  cities.  Of  these,  however,  Ta- 
baria.  the  miserable  representative  of  the  ancient  TYte- 
vies.  Is  almost  the  only  existing  relic.  The  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth, like  all  other  Inlana  seas,  is  subject  to  squaUs 
and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  that  render  its  navi^^on 
rather  dangwous.  The  Bakr-et-Margi,  near  Damascus, 
and  the  IsAies  of  Horus,  and  of  i^  DMi^  near  Antioch. 

? re  the  only  others  worth  notice.  The  coast  of  Syria  and 
alestine  presents  a  nearlv  straight  line,  extending 
ihrou^  six  degrees  of  lat.,  being  but  little  indented  by 
inns  or  Inlets  of  the  sea,  the  priudpal  being  the  bays 
of  Scanderoon  and  Antioch ;  and  though  it  was  in  anti- 
qui^  the  seat  of  a  great  maritime  people.  It  has  very  few 
good  harbours:  the  best  are  those  of  Scanderoon  and 
Acre.  The  former,  however,  la  Inconrenientiy  placed, 
quite  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  country,  and  is  besides 
very  unhealthy.  The  harbours  of  Tyre,  SIdon,  Ac.,  so 
&moas  In  anuoulty,  are  now.  for  the  most  part,  filled 
vlth  sand,  or  otherwise  choked  op. 

Otology  ami  MimeraU.—0(  these  we  have  no  authentic 
InfonuMon.  The  prevalent  rock  is  limestone,  abound- 
ing in  fossil  remains,  and  hollowed  into  numerous  ca- 
▼ems.  The  higher  parts  of  the  LIbanus  ranges  seem, 
however,  to  consist  of  greywacke,  slate,  and  other  tran- 
•ttioD  rocks,  and  the  rooLy  mountains  skirting  the  Dead 
iBea.  of  granite,  gneiss,  dolomite,  &c.  Antioch  is  situ- 
ated in  a  great  tertiary  basin,  every  where  broken,  how- 
ever, by  serpentine  and  diallage  rocks.  (Oeog.  Joum, 
▼II.  4S0.)  **  The  whole  of  the  Haouran,**  says  Elliott, 
**  is  covered  with  a  species  of  blue  stone,  verr  hard,  yet 
porous,  and  of  whiot  all  the  mill-stones  or  Syria  are 
BUKle.'*  Volcanic  matters  cover  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  and  ^  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  met  with 
in  many  plates.  There  are  occasional  indications  of 
coal ;  but,  exorot  building  stone,  salt,  with  which  a  great 
part  of  the  soil  is  highly  impregnated,  and  asphaltum, 
nrom  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  almost  the  only 
mineral  products  of  much  value. 

CUmate.  —  Owing  to  the  great  diflbrences  of  elevation 
and  exposure,  the  greatest  dissimiUrltf  prevail^  with  re- 


spect to  temperature.  On  the  whole,  however,  tlie  ( 
try  may  be  said  to  have  two  climates ;  one  very  hot, 
which  \t  that  of  the  coast  and  the  Interior  plaina,  socfa  aa 
those  of  Balbec,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Acre.  Gasa,  Haourao, 
&c. ;  and  the  other,  or  that  oi  the  mountains,  at  least  at 
a  certain  height,  temperate,  and  similar  to  that  of  Fnuee. 
( Volnep2  **  '*^-*  ^"K*  tiv°**)  I"  raxMt  parts,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  rainy  seasons,  as  well  as  the  quanti^  of  rahi 
which  fells,  are  very  variable.  The  winter  in  the  plains 
Is  so  moderate,  that  the  orange,  date,  banana,  and  other 
delicate  trees,  flourish  in  the  open  air;  and  it  appears 
equally  extraordinary  and  picturesque  to  the  European  at 
Tripoli  to  behold  under  his  windows,  in  the  month  trf 
January,  orange-trees  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit. 
while  the  lofty  summits  of  Lebanon  are  seen  covo^ 
with  Ice  and  snow.  But  in  the  more  nortberlv  parts  ot 
the  country,  and  to  the  E.  of  the  mountains,  the  wfotor 
is  more  rigorous,  without  the  summers  being  less  hot. 
This  is  occasioned  by  the  E.  plains  being  high  above  Uw 
level  of  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  parching  blasts  of  the  B. 
and  N.E.  winds,  aiul  screened  by  the  mountains  fhxn  the 
humid  winds  fh>m  the  W.  and  S.W.  that  sweep  ova- 
the  Mediterranean.  At  Aleppo  winter  oommmoea  about 
the  middle  of  December,  and  usually  lasts  fbr  six  weeks 
or  two  months.  The  frosts,  however,  are  seldom  of  any 
considerable  intensity ;  snow  rarelv  lies  above  a  di^ : 
narcissus'  are  In  flower  during  the  whole  of  this  seaaon  ; 
and  hyacinths  and  violets  make  their  appearance  beftara 
it  is  oyer.  Spring  commences  in  February,  and  Is  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  having  no  defect  but  its  short  duratSoo. 
Early  In  May  com  Is  nearly  ripe ;  and  l^  the  end  of 
that  month  the  heats  commence,  and  the  country  b^:in« 
to  assume  a  parched  and  barren  aspect  Frosn  this 
period  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September  no  rain  ever 
fells ;  and  the  inhabs.  sleep  exposed  on  their  terraces, 
without  danger  from  damps  or  other  noxious  InfloeDoes. 
At  Aleppo  an  Interval  of  between  SO  and  80  dars  asuaUv 
occurs  between  the  first  and  second  rains ;  during  whica 
period  the  weather  Is  serene  and  extremely  delightful ; 
and  if  the  rains  have  been  at  all  heavy,  though  but  of  a  few 
hours*  duration,  the  country  assumes  a  new  fece.  After 
the  second  autiunnal  rains  the  weather  becomes  TariaMe, 
and  winter  Mproaches  by  degrees.  The  Temal  are 
heavier  than  the  autumnal  rains ;  and,  like  the  latter,  are 
often  accompanied  with  thunder.  The  trees  frequently 
retain  their  leaves  till  the  beginqing  of  December.  The 
heats  of  summer  are  usually  tempered  by  wester^ 
breeses ;  but  when  during  this  season  the  samtei  oocni*, 
that  is,  when  the  winds  blow  fhma  tlie  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian deserts,  or  fhnn  the  E.  inclining  to  the  S.,  the  heat 
becomes  suffocating  and  excesslTe ;  and  the  inlkahs.  have 
no  resource  but  to  shut  themselves  closely  up  in  their 
houses.  LudUly,  however,  these  winds  are  not  of  vary 
A^uent  occurrence  x  and  sometimes  th^  do  not 
once  in  a  summer.  Shocks  of  earthquakes  are  com 
and,  in  1822,  Aleppo  and  several  other  towns 
nearly  destroyed  by  one  of  these  vidtations.  (Feftiiy,  L 
315. :  RussdTi  Aleppo^  10— U,  ftc.) 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  as  Vofawy  has  stated,  that  **  Syria 
unites  a  great  variety  of  climates,  and  odlecta  wtthm  a 
narrow  compass  pleasures  and  productions  whtdi  Ma- 
ture has  dsewhere  dispersed  at  great  distances  of  ttaae 
and  idace.  With  us,  for  instance,  seasons  are  aeparated 
tqr  montha ;  there,  we  may  say,  th^  are  only  separated 
by  hours.  If  In  Salde  or  Tripoli  we  are  incommoded  by 
the  heats  of  Julv,  In  six  hours  we  are  in  the  neighhonrw 
Ing  mountains,  in  the  tempowtnre  of  March ;  or,  on  tfao 
otner  hand,  if  chilled  by  the  fhista  of  Deceaaher,  at  Be- 
aharral,  a  day'a  ioumeybrings  us  back  to  tl»e  ceai^  anM 
the  flowera  of  May.  The  Arabian  poets  have  therefoie 
said,  that  *  the  Sannin  (Lebanon)  bears  winter  upon  Us 
head,  spring  upon  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in  his 
botom,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at  his  feet.'  I  have 
niyaelf  experienced  tibe  truth  of  this  figurative  obaerva- 
tion,  during  the  eight  months  I  resided  at  the  monastery 
of  Mar-Hanna.  seven  leagues  fVom  Beyrout.  At  the  era 
of  February  1  left  at  Tripoli  a  vane^  of  vegetables 
which  were  in  pofection,  and  many  flowers  In  fhD 
bloom.  On  my  arrival  at  Antoura  I  found  the  plants 
only  beginning  to  shoot;  and  at  Mar-Uanna  even 
thing  was  covered  with  snow.  It  had  not  entirely  left 
theSannfai  till  the  end  of  April ;  and  already.  In  the 


valley  it  overlooks,  roses  had  begun  to  bod.    The  earlv 
figs  were  past  atB^out,  where  tney  were  first  gathered 
with  us,  and  the  silk-worms  were  in  cod  befbre  our  mul- 
berry-trees were  half  stripped. 
'*  To  this  advantage,  which  perpetuates  eutoymeBts 

Sf  their  succession,  Syria  adds  another,  that  of  oMd- 
plying  them  bvthe  variety  of  her  productions.  Were 
nature  assisted  by  art.  those  of  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries might  be  produced  within  the  space  of  tvmty 
leagues.  Even  at  present,  despite  the  barbarism  of  a 
government  Inimical  to  all  indiistry  and  ImprovemenL 
we  are  astonished  at  the  varlehr  this  wovinoe  affords.** 
(1.317.) 

It  is  true  that  Syria  and  Palestine  are  aomctlmrs 
visited  by  the  plague ;  but  this  i«  a  consequence  of  slut- 


pemLLAT  dUwfl.  mixBtK  to*  punpiq  or  ui 

FrotmeU  m4  /UtirmrM.  »= — Th.  bg 
and  •■rioua  prs4wu  of  arrU  made  her 
grw  clf  ItlB  0n4t  uid  diHt  fhiltl^t  af  «Hin 
■uperfoilLf  In  lb«t«  rancU  hu  b0«D  ca 
bvi  modem  tivallrra-  It  teant  uniMcfiH 

Uon  u  ulAt  fenU*  » <?raHiIi»  ta>  tin 


In  Ills  Hcnd  ■rItlriRi,  Uh  frnUttraf  ths  Half  Land  It 
4Mcrn>d  m  llw  Dott  MriUof  IHHHT.  MoM  lalli  tl  m 
iBid  Uiu  aowMh  wtita  nllk  (Bd  InHj  >■  iHdof  knob 


dnin  OB  Itadr  {art  la  iHum  id  Dm  -  AMh  jieli "  nl 
Bljlit,  Iw  wDuld  nftraRiM  Uh  "  pronlied  "  Uwl  niidfT 


bMnr  <rf  tlM  Jc>i  or  will 
Ihotuii  Uk  acnncTDf  hU 

AUtMrtH  IDT  IqlHTiAH  tO  b*  i 

■CKnl  fcnUlty  or  PiImUim. 

*n7  arvfUUj  culllTHlod  i  4nd 

draiKiret  lu  pop.,  11  >•  uld, 

pnniartt*,  nndn-  BataBoa,  to  uh  (iporiea  CDauoer- 

ihlt^mtttHmfcorn.  (lKlnf.».ll.)  TI»dfdl>lllH 

t«M  itlll  niiulB  (M«n*vKp.M^ed.  ITU),  and  were 

uim-U».  iS"  '-  '— ■■■-  — ■■' '  ■■-- 


oEerior  to  EfTPt  Hid  nvoj  t 
ttf  at  Om  uitua  and  pnducli 
it*,  ud  Iho  TfodudlTOBeH  o 

tneri  ptoplfl»  ■  moicdnWble  < 


tin*  bu  bam  AaamaA  matatiaHf  for  Iks  wdrt*. 
pwtd  OTHi  >ttli  whK  tt  nu  (I  Dm  epocb  tt 


of  ajrit  mJ  Pri— 


i^ii'wleiiri  1r 


btuS^nfU 


TaE'SS 


nr^'^^'EfC; 


ma  Hnlfted  by ndTCn^hl t  md  thn  smla  ibatapo^ 

pnlKU  of  Iba  EOTUuXi 

Tkc  Imted  pnpgitT  of  H;iU.  u  of  th*  rot  of  tbo 
Toiklih  (Mpln.  Ii  tuniKd  to  tKlour  to  the  lullan,  *i 
tlia  Tinfenot  of  Oo«  «nd  Ih*  profwet  i  mod  thg  pHa- 
rtpl*,  thai  II  did  H,  In  Itet,  *u  acud  npoii,  al  the 


ame  to  iniBrBDl  that  uniBrea  aran  takeo  for  (iTlug 
lhao«iip1enarL(falof  profwrtjiD  tbelaodoB  P^hig  ■ 
(mill  qim-mit.  Lud  or  aam  ba  elaiaad  ia«t  tkn* 
beadii  thai  baloiisinf  lo  llw  iBhin  and  iowTDnMI; 
*<»■  or  nUUad  tanb  1  IBd  T«al  Hapai^.Moiiitiu  M 
ttia  foiMlalot^  and  deanndliglif  InhoritaiKfl.  Tha 
laoda  BDd  profvrtr  boloDftaif  to  Iho  anltaii  nd  fororo' 

IukU  abandoned  In  nawitiam  of  loa-calllTatlon  dur. 
tilt  three  jean,  laodi  [eft  b^,lhe  eiUnctloD  of  hmllttt. 


bate  dooe  b  the  lime  of  SoIodoil"  (TyoHb,  p-336. 

At  a  mare  THanl  period  Dr.  Clarke  aakd  of  the  Bolj 
LeDd.  -TheddlfMAilplalDorZabuhiiiappewHLeTitT 
wbara  corend  wub  ipantaDaoui  TacatatlBQ,  lounihlDi 

d^blftil  aa  In  tbe  riek  Tela  apoolheS.  0(  Um  Crima : 

The  aoklialthooflh  iCobt,  la  ejLceedlulr  ricb,    WefDuod 
Iba  taUaji  W.  ol  Jnvida  wefMl  >llb  rintUUI  nopi 


cordlni  u  IbtJt  crater  or  leai  anODDt  of  pop.,  or  mora 
or  leia  aimt  of  land  i  and  Oe  paaaaua  tbnuelTca 
appomoii  Ibe  paniHatt  eadi  baa  M  mate.  In  the  eidd- 
ratloB  of  aU  Uqib  of  prodnca,  axeaH  allk,  lb*  iandad 
proprietor  anppUai  lb*  paaiuIrT  win  aaed,  and  a  ear. 
lata  ana  almoott  la  binr  oxen.  eMUe.  and  laplnHma 
e(biubandi7i  ad  recdVla  10.  IS.  or  M  per  mil.  of  Iha 
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peasanti.  Ttiete  last  are  tfbltged  Co  reifmj  the  maam 
adraneed  to  them«but  not  the  ned.  {Col.  CttmpbdTi 
Report.) 

The  old  Roman  ploagh,  drawn  by  bullockf ,  is  that 
almost  universally  employed.  Wheat,  barley,  malie, 
millet,  lentils,  sesaroum,  &c.  are  grown  principally  In  the 
plain  of  the  Haouran,  which  has  alwavs  been  considered 
the  granary  of  Syria.  It  Is  inhabited  by  Turlit,  Druses, 
and  stationary  Arabs,  and  is  Tisited  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer  by  several  Bedouin  tribes.  Burcknardt  compntes 
the  rmident  pop.  at  from  A0,000  to  60,000.  The  fertilitv 
of  the  soil  depends  entirely  upon  the  water  with  which  ft 
is  supplied ;  and  the  harvest  Is,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  the  abunduice  of  the  winter  rains,  and  the  extent  of 
artificial  irrigation.  Lands  which  cannot  be  irrigated 
usuallv  lie  fallow  every  other  year ;  though  a  part  is 
sometimes  sown  in  spring  with  sesamum,  cucumbers, 
melons,  and  pulse.  Where  an  abundance  of  water  may 
be  obtained  from  neighbouring  springs,  the  soil  is  sown 
with  lentils,  pease,  sesaroum,  &c.  after  the  grain  harvest. 
In  middling  years,  wheat  Is  said  to  yield  25  times  the 
seed;  and  the  produce  of  barler  Is  Mid  sometimes  to 
average  60  and  even  80 times  the  seed:  though  these 
statements  are  usually  much  exaggerated,  and  but  little 
to  bo  depended  on.  The  first  harvest  Is  that  of  horse- 
beans,  at  the  end  of  April :  vast  tracts  are  sown  with 
these,  to  serve  as  food  for  cows,  sheep,  and  camels.  Next 
comes  the  barley,  and,  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  wheat 
harvest.  The  wealth  of  a  cultivator  is  estimated  by  the 
number  of fedMans^  or  vakot  of  oxen,  he  employs.  The 
owner  of  two  or  three  is  estimated  rich,  and  he  will  pro- 
bably possess,  besides,  two  camels,  a  mare  or  gelding, 
or  a  couple  of  asses,  and  forty  or  fifty  sheep.  Taxes 
are  very  heavy  in  the  Haouran.  There  is,  first,  the 
tnirt\  paid  to  the  pacha,  and  which  is  levied  on  the  fe- 
dhans,  the  amount  depending  on  the  sum  at  which  the 
whole  village  Is  rated  in  the  pacha's  boolis,  and  which 
must  be,  paid  so  long  as  the  village  is  inhabited,  be  the 
number  of  fedbans  employed  few  or  many.  Next  is  the 
jobligation  to  supply  the  troops,  ftc,  with  provender ;  and 
the  third  and  heaviest  contribution  paid  by  the  villagers 
is  the  khonCy  or  tribute  (identical  with  the  blaek-meal  of 
the  Scotch)  claimed  by  the  Bedouins,  in  return  for  their 
protection,  or  rather  forbearance.  Each  village  pays  kkone 
to  the  sheikh  of  a  tribe,  who  is  then  bound  to  protect 
the  inhabs.,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  f^om  SO  and  40  to  400 
piastres  to  the  pacha  for  this  privilege.  Lastly  come  the 
unlimited  contributions  exacted  by  the  pachas.  The 
receipt  of  jthe  miri  of  the  whole  pachaiic,  which  may 
amount  to  250,000/.,  is  in  the  bands  of  Jew  bankers,  who 
not  only  get  about  5  per  cent,,  but  contrive  to  extort 
something  further  on  their  own  account.  Families  in 
the  Haouran  are  constantly  moving  fhmi  one  place  to 
another.  In  the  first  year  of  their  new  settlement  the 
sheikh  acts  with  moderation  towards  them  ;  but  his  ex- 
actions becoming  insupportable,  they  migrate  to  some 
other  place,  where  they  have  heard  that  their  brethren 
are  better  treated ;  they  soon  find,  however,  that  the 
same  system  prevails  over  the  whole  country.  {Mod. 
Trav.  Ui.  80—83.)  In  addition  to  all  these  exactions, 
the  crops  in  the  Haouran  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
mice,  though  not  so  often  as  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Horus  and  Hamah.  But  the  worst  enemies  of  the  agri- 
culturitt  are  the  clouds  of  locusts  which  sometimes  de- 
vastate the  country,  devouring  everr  "green  thing." 
They  are  not,  however,  an  unmltigatea  nuisance,  having 
been  used  for  food  time  immemorial,  and  are  said  to  be 
\)oth  wholesome  and  palatable. 

The  most  careibl  cultivation  In  Syria  is  exhibited  oo 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  other  inaccessible  dis- 
tricts, where  the  inhab.  enioy  a  comparative  exemption 
from  the  exactions  of  their  Turkish  masters. "  Stimulated 
by  their  sense  of  security,  they  have,  hy  dint  of  art  and 
labour,  compelled  a  rocky  soil  to  become  fertile.  Some- 
times, to  profit  by  the  water,  they  conduct  it,  by  a  thou- 
sand windings,  along  the  declivities,  or  stop  it,by  forming 
dams  in  the  valleys ;  while,  in  other  places,  they  prop  up 

S'ound,  readv  to  crumble  away,  by  walls  and  terraces. 
Imost  all  these  mountains,  thus  laboured,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  an  amphitheatre,  each 
step  of  which  is  a  row  of  vines  or  mulberry-trees.  I 
have  reckoned  120  of  these  gradations  on  the  same  de- 
clivity, from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  So 
Eowerful  is  the  influence  of  even  the  feeblest  ray  of 
berty  and  security."  (  Voimg^,  L  800.) 
The  mulberry-tree  flourishes  on  the  coast  and  through 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  culture  of  silk  would  render  it  in  a 
few  years  the  principal  article  of  export.  The  mulberry 
plants  are  set  in  rows  6  or  8  ft.  apart ;  they  are  cut  off  at  a 
corresponding  height,  and  suflbred  to  retain  onlv  the  fresh 
twigs .  The  arrangement  eenerally  made  with  the  peasan. 
try  is  to  allow  them  one  fourth  part  of  the  silk  for  taking 
care  of  the  worms,  and  reeling  it  off  the  cocoons.  The 
landowner  provides  the  leaves,  whidi  are  gathered  by  the 
peasants.  He  also  erects  the  sheds  in  which  the  co- 
coons are  kept,  which  are  simple  reed  enclosures,  without 


any  roof.    The  quantity  of  sttk  aonttallyprodoosd  st 
Mount  Lebanon  Is  estimated  at  about  I JOO  caoors,  or 
840,000  okes,  fetching  tnm  190  to  1S6  piastres  the  olte,o( 
which  about  two-thirds  are  exported.  About  400  autan 
is  considered  an  abundant  crop  in  the  Tripoli  district. 
Aleppo  receives  about  260  cantart  fk-om  Antk>ch,  st4 
other  quarters.    Its  chief  oonsumptioa  there  i*  in  m 
manuiacture  of  the  cotton  and   silk   goods  nsrd  for 
upper  garments  by  the  wealthv  inhabs. ;  but  it  b  sus 
sent  Into  aU  parU  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and,  hiias, 
lOOcantars  were  sent  to  Genoa,  France,  and  B.ng^ai. 
The  average  annual  produce  of  cotton  in  the  victoitf « 
Acre,  Jaflk,  Nablous,  and  other  places  in  the  8.,  is  eiti* 
mated  at  flrom  30,000  to   JU^OOO  caotars,  worth  sbo^ 
850,00(V.    In  the  N.  the  crops  are  exposed  to  grest  tidt- 
situdes.    The  quality  of  the  cotton  is  soroeUmcs  aood, 
but  more  commonly  inferior.    The  export  is  cfaiarto 
Smyrna,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey.    Not  more  Ibu 
from  1,000  to  2,000  canUrs  reach  W.  Europe,  the  wio- 
tity  that  comes  to  England  being  very  trifling.    TIkoU 
harvest  is  very  precarious.    From  8,000  to  10.000  csagi 
may  be  about  the  average  consumption  in  Aleppo,  ttii 
of  which  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  a^*f^ 
produce  around  Damascus  is  estimated  at  ftom  4,8row 
bJOOO  canUrs.    The  oil  has  of  late  years  been  a>wjj[* 
ably  improved,  and  lU  quantity  augmented  by."?"°^ 
duction  of  oil-presses  (torn  France.  Wine  mint  oaosji 
an  important  artitde  both  of  consumption  and  «P2i 
and  at  someof  the  convents  of  Lebanon  (^^••'*5**!"* 
is  suflbred  to  trail  on  the  ground)  a  verr  good  to 
called  mno  iforo,  is  met  with.    Bladder  and  faidiso  gnw 
wild;  and  the  former,  as  well  as  the  Mi«*'-«**\52 
been  partiallv  culUvated.    Ibrahim  Pacha introdocrias 
cochineal  insect  into  Syria  with  every  prospect  of» 
cess  ;  for  the  cactus,  on  which  It  feeds,  grows  tljorew"" 
immense  site,  and  forms.  In  fkct,  most  of  the  hedfes  ■ 
the  country.    The  dates  of  Syria  are  not  equal  to  VW 
to  those  of  Egypt  or  Nubia ;  but  the  date  palm  is  so  » 
dant  that,  as  already  stated,  it  was  ancienUy  the  ly"*";" 
Judea:  and  it  is  probable  that  Phcenida was  sooiwa 
Irom  the  abundance  of  thU  plant  («mn{).    *  «*2L« 
grown  in  almost  every  part  of  Syria,  lu  caana^^ 
being  universal  both  by  males  and  fiemales.   The  ««■ 
found  in  the  dUtricts  of  Aleppo,  I^«W*.  TripoUjSJo   , 
Mount  Lebanon,  large  exports  taking  place  from  u^ 


grows  fn  N.  Syria,  isa  vaiuaoie  artiae  m  «*»?r:'-M,. 
that  from  Aleppo  is  esteemed  the  best  m  "•  •»• 
kets  of  Europe.  But  it  Is  rarely  obtained  !««•  JT 
collectors  first  adulteraUog  It  wtth  fiour  or  rt"**5i:v s 
it  colour  and  consistency;  and  with  my?^'/**  ^lEit. 
bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  Is  then  sold  to  the  Jew  ««;j«J 
who  further  adulterate  it  in  the  same  »""*•'•  ™^ 
4  or  5  rottoll  of  starch  with  1  rottolo  of  s<anM»o^2 
which  sUte  it  is  sent  to  EngUnd  at  a  price  pf^^^  ^ 
300  piastres  per  rottolo.  Frdm  1,200  to  JI^Jf^JTj  n 
hemp  are  produced  in  the  Damascus  district  ij^^^ 
not  an  article  of  export.  From  200  to  280  csn^^^ 
wax  are  annually  coUected  in  the  Aleppo  dlstrw.n"'* 


Aleppo 
half  of  which  is  sent  to  Europe.  _„_ii^  kfis 

The  forests  of  N.  Syria  have  lately  •W*5iSi5 
quantities  of  timber;  the  arsenals  and  dodLjvif»^vr 
having  been  principally  furnished  from  »»J'2e* 
From  70,000  to  80,000  trees,  large  and  •P'HLi  ,-3. 
14,000  tons  of  limber,  principally  pine,  osk,  sno  o"^ 
were  shipped  in  1837  for  Alexanima.  ...  ju^ 

The  Holy  Land  in  anUquIty  was  emineDUy  w^ 
guished  for  iU  abundance  of  cattle,  tD^T'fafkS* 
goaU,  camels,  and  asses ;  and  though  much  ^nw"^  ^ 
numbers,  these  animals  still  constitute  a  P^^^'^'ri^akf 
the  wealth  of  the  occupiers.  No  very  large  or  ^T^"^^ 
wUd  animals  exist  at  present  in  Falestioejtfee^ 
deer,  gaselle,  wUd  goat,  Jackall,  fox,  •»«* P^Sffi.h- 
the  principal  There  are,  however,  niuB^Vt^  "^^f  gg^b, 
eluding  2  species  of  vultures,  great  qu«nut<7^*^ 
and  wild  fowl :  and  agreat  variety  of  reptUes  i»»»' 
{Mod.  Trav.  i.  15, 16.)  t.-ttiirMPtf^ 

Conflicting  statemenUhave  been  pot  forth  ""^i^jw 
to  the actualcondltion  of  the  peasantry.  ^^^T^m 
Mr.  Consul  Moore  "  the  fellah,  or  peasant,  iV'S;,^ 
little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence."  But  ^M^d  tk> 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  *'  the  copf^?^  ia 
labouring  classes  is,  comparatively  with  tnst  (*'rr^  } 
England,  easy  and  good.  They  feed  on  "^tT d«iif, 
piastres  per  oke,  several  times  a  week ;  Jf^/«  prs* 
sometimes  rice  plllaus,  and  always  bulgur  ^y^gfMfiillt 
paration  of  wheat,  husked  and  bruised,  or  ns»  Kl^  gr 
their  pUlaus  are  made  either  with  l^?;La  W 
sesaine  oil;  cheese,  eggs,  olives,  'r**^  tuSi**' 
and  A  abundance  of  vegetables,  beet  ^^*'^2ji*LM^lbf* 
radishes,  preserved  in  brine  or  vin^ar,  'Sz^^S^ 
and  capsicums  in  vinegar,  for  winter  use.  »  "zLta  tb^ 
is  not  especially  coarse ;  the  fine  climate  P^.  jpd  *» 
to  wear  Hght  cotton  and  other  similar  •Fff^'  XM^ 
the  short  winter  they  are  goaecally  weV  ff^f^"*: 
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f>r  Uio  tl«ldi."    IK^n^rHt.ta.K.t    Field  libour 

It  uris'piunt  (ai.iMiDii.ioif!)^^^   The  ^ir 


Few" 


I  pUitTH  Mch.  Id  Aleppo.  De*f Ijf  iJJOO  loorat  of  t)M 
aie  detCT^ptlOQ  wen  ol  vork  tn  Ln9  i  1iu>  tlui  numbo- 
tab  hl'lof  ftllen  D*  tn  biour  of  nttao  ««!■.  far 
wbkrh  Brlll>htirli<l>eD|ilDreil.uldwUeb  ooupi  (boat 
MM  looIH  In  tlul  eltT.  Al»ul  300  loomi  an  alu  ukl  W 
t»  nceuplid  In  IIm  muubcttin  ol  told  (Ad  >ll>er  Arcad 

p.«4.)  IntmdoU  reukftxm^WOM  B.a>)anUn  o! 
H^  ui  Kwilt  <n  Aleppo  I  ud  pRtaipt  iXfino  noun  u 
DaiDucuif  JeniuleB,  Mebksui,  md  other  pute  of  Uh 
cduntfy ;  It  la  bot,  faonver.  exported  to  tDj  |n«  dle- 
twek     Coam  woollena,  r^***!  oeitbaowuv,  eod  le^ 


Honii.  HuBih.  lod  Bnroot, 
BuadEicturlof  towDL  The  e 
purple  li  loet  M  Tjre,  ud  V 

^STInila  <e  curted  on  !■  the  muiiibaun  afcrauail 
bull,  ToeJUtea,  ■»!  neh  Ilka  trnHwj. 

CiMHwrn— In  mnou  aatladtT,  S4dan  nd  Trn 
«ra  tba  piteetoal  aiBporiiiiiu  ol  liie  mrU :  tlHT  wan 
inacaiJii  b*  Piiifai,  Aaiiocta,  Joppa,  ke.  i  and  la 
later  tbaaa  t^  Filnjia,  vboee  iraodeur  vai  malalj 
ovlig  to  bar  lirciutloD  OD  Ibe  (rKt  reoU  of  (raSe  betvatB 
E.  AiUaDdBurapaaiKlW.AiU.  But  lot  a  langtbanad 
period  the  tota»eree  or  H^  hu  ben  comparUlTelT 

(mill  Impeded  brthe  itain  of  faad  roadii  tboH  that 
eiiu  beini  ooetlr  nnre  mule  or  caniel  tiacka.  But.iiDI- 
Ttlhnandbif ,  cnm  arable,  tratacuth,  aaaaAvtIda,  optuai, 
Ac.  are  broiuAl  l^on  the  tiimHii>iUo(  countrlee ;  nlla 
and  barilla  (ran  barood  tbe  Eovtaruaa  i  laAoii  rrom 
Penta  and  NaloUa  i  bara^to,  and  Jacka)!  iUdi  i  rellov 

*ltta  cotton,  foati'  aad  ahaep*!  wool,  lUk,  tobacco,  and 
other  klndi  or  raw  prodoca.  prerlouilrep*elBed,tanii  the 
prlM^  npotti.  ^Th*  bnporti  coHlit  cM^  of  mlcmlal 
pnidmiiHrEurspeaBnianiirieturaa:coflbe(W,  IndU), 
Iron  Fraoee,  Italj,  and  England ;  iuit.  mm  Franca 
and  Oreat  Brllalu;  pepper,  ipltee,  rtei,  dicing  dnifi. 

ke«u,  iDlIatliKi  ahaHU.  and  cation  t>lat.  (or  tFe  mcHt 
clothi,  rrom  Fnae^  and  ^eLflum  i  ttlki  froin  Franca, 
tff  varca  IVon  Bohemia,  br  raj  9I  Trimu.  Ac,  an 
OHMoatlnponanl.  The  ararana  rroB  Bacdad,  Ko- 
•ui,  and  KmrewB,  10  Mecca,  nua  Ihroutfe  SriU.  brln*. 
tat  talla,  Indlio,  Uoeha  «Ac,  buOklo-Alar,  tonbni, 
piB,  CaAnmjIiulie,  and  a  ft*  Indian  ataoatUniroL 

brlnalof  oU.  gnlg,  and  leather  (or  the  oh  of  the  lorMrl 
■hidi  h  bj  ttr  the  laoet  haiportanl  M^  bi  tbe  Interior 
of  BfriL  The  profretiira  Incrfate  of  the  fbr^n  tnde 
■Iter  itae  BfTptlao  eooquaii  *ai  oinlon ;  and  cbkflr  hi 
bTour  of  tte  Brilltb,  at  Ibo  expanae  oT  the  Fnocta 

~d  SardUdan.    In  Isw,  SiTla  and  "-■---— ^-■ 

u  Oreat  Britain  lositjioa  juOt 


lea  ^^  BO 


~,~ 

Bwn. 

mr-M 

W  ■:  iSSi 

1            T«l           .U,»V<» 

T-.1       .    „,,70jm 

wai  ahlUtad  not  nnlr  hi  Iba 
'■  In  a  batter  ajfloB  of  potlea* 
It  of  iuilka,  an  Imiaaialii  the 
-,  an  hcnaio  ol  ealUiatloii, 
pDii>  iworatioa.  But  Iba  rajaba,  bm 
■eoarallf,  thoafb  belter  orotecled, 
ened  and  iBporarlihad.  Tbef  wart 
for  tuni  tw  below  the  ordlnan  rata  of 
wafet ;  inair  ODa)!.  cattia  Ae.  ware  eooliniiallf  Mlaal 
Tor  the  eerrlca  of  tlia  fotarnieiit,  and  tbtdr  jiiuhiI* 
and  raioiircH.  oT  whaterar  kind,  vara  antdaeledrto  frMh 
aucHoni.    Aaordliv  to  Mr.  WertT,  Bolb^wal  deaa 

tbe  Rmitliiii  aecukdaBej ;  few  publk  worki  kavlaf  becB 
imdeitaim,  except  eileul>a  bamcfca  tn  Iha  lart* 
Inima.    Nether  did  the  (orammem  make  pnMIe  odu. 

Isrced  cnlHiatlaa  Intnducad  by  IbtahtaaPaeha  la- 
rMted  DBlr  the  lOTenioient,  not  Iha  auttlact  BM  tbe 
ahm  period  dnrlnr  which  ijrU  wee  bald  h>  •'-h«' 


Bfn>l,'hle  cba 


?b!rfaaba«A 


ibat  he  hat  done  In 


Ob  Iba 
ariBl(U 

preferable  to  Iha  wonHMt,  extraT*. 


rent*,  have  been  prefBn 

ited  deapMlim  of  tti«  Fane. 

Uuler  Itae  BnMlani,  Bjrln  wu  dlrMad  Into  S  dll. 

left;  ihoie  of  Alrppo,  Ditnaacua,  JafflL,  Tripoli,  Silda 

lldnn),  and  Adani.    Ererr  lawn  had  a  mtiUfllim,  or 


lirliUan,  and  other    piLmajV  achoo)^  an 

■inieiioa  in  theia  U  boiIIt  limited  to  that  derind  fTon 
relUilaDe  booki  •,  and  than  It  no  natlie  Kbaol  in  Bpli 
where  a  man  adranced  educatbm  l>  eiren  than  Id  roa^ 
hia  and  wrlllnt,  with  the  axeapdon  of  the  Oret*  collet* 
•I  BaTTOot,  when  (oofnphj  la  Uudled  fiom  badu  printed 


worth  lSC,n(K..HidTTT,IMIbi. cotton  twlM,  with HUth-  a^' ^ttapted  u'letUaT 

anwaia,  itcal,  wreuthl  ud  unwroufht,  cocblntal.  In-  tbe  lUrti  of  Iba  Deaert.    BU  inbastuent  erema  appear 

dlfo.aaBr,  p(Dper,jilBeota.*c..lbeiali>earthewlHile  to  bare  realored  thelramito  Ibe  Conner ;  and  the  latter, 

u>«iiUb|lDti1,Ka   (Boarder  Tyi>(<rJIavrCi,IMI.)  moat  probablr,  prowl  lawtcaalr  orar  the  caunlrr,  aa  her»- 

Tba  taOmilat  It  an  acconnt  of  the  nlaei  of  the  talbrar 

{S!ri?..'yiii      ''"°'°"*°™''^^'°"'^'''""^'  The^Kite  mnm  la  IM«.  derlied  fhm  the  land, 
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■oppoMd  to  Im  CQiilf  Aleot  to  aboot  9SI6JKOL ;  bat  the 
expenditure  in  the  tame  veer  wm  eettnated  at  nearly 
I,SOO,00(Vm  the  defldwicy  haTing  been  made  up  by  con- 
trlbutiont  firom  Bgjrpt* 

The  MuMUmU  of  Syria  conmrlae  a  mixture  of  dSf- 
ffsrent  raoee,  consicUng  partly  or  the  poetertty  at  those 
who  oocupied  the  coontry  when  it  wai  overrun  by  the 
AnUM,  that  ia,  of  the  Greeki  of  the  low«r  empire; 
partly  of  the  posterity  of  the  Arab  conqueron  or  the 
coontry ;  and  partly  Turki,  or  Ottomani.  And  these, 
again,  nare  been  intermixol  with  each  other,  with  the 
crusaders,  who  inraded  and  hdd  a  portion  of  the  country 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  wttn  the  wandering  B^ 
doufais,  Kurds,  &c.  But,  how  diflbrent  soerer  their  origin, 
these  races  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  equally 
naturalis«Hl  to  the  country.  The  inhabc.  are  generally 
of  a  middling  stature ;  those  belonging  to  tlie  southern 
are  more  swarthy  tlian  those  belonging  to  the  northern 
plains ;  and  these,  again,  than  those  belonging  to  the 
mountains.  On  Lebcmon,  indeed,  and  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  generally,  the  complexion  does  not  dillfar 
materially  tnxok  that  of  the  inliabs.  of  the  S.  of  France. 
Aral>ic  is  the  general  language  of  tlie  country :  and  V<d- 
ney  i^rms,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  Niebuhr, 
that  neither  Syrlac  nor  modem  Gredt  Is  any  whov  in 
common  use. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fiunily  or  national  resem- 
blance 1^  which  the  Syrians  are  now  distinguished,  they 
are  distributed  Into  diflbrent  classes  or  tribee,  all  differ- 
ing flnom  each  other  in  more  or  fewer  particulars.  Of 
these  tribes,  one  of  the  most  fiunous  is  that  of  tlie 
Druses,  occupying  the  S.  parts  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  parts  of  the  Haouran,  Ac.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Arabic  origin,  and  to  be  disdples  of  a 
Mohammedan  heretic  of  the  10th  century.  Their  re> 
liakm,  notwitlistanding  the  late  researches  of  Mr.  Jowett, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  others,  still  continues  InToIved  in  a 
good  deal  of  mystery.  According  to  Volney,  they  appear 
to  have  a  contempt  for  all  that  the  Mohammedans  hold 
most  sacred ;  for,  be  savs,  they  neither  practise  circum- 
cision, nor  prayer,  nor  nsting,  nor  observe  festivals  nor 
prohibitions ;  and  that  they  drink  wine,  eat  pork,  and 
allow  of  marriage  between  brothers  and  sisters,  thou|^ 
not  between  fisthers  and  children.  They  have  an  emir 
of  their  own,  and  eiUoy  a  rude  independence,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  their  *' openness,  sincerity,  and  engaging 
manners**  (Clarke^  iv.aOG.)  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 
They  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  learned,  or 
initiated  (aJhnrf}  and  unlearned,  uninitiated  {MakeU),  The 
former,  who  enjoy  various  privileges,  are  distingiiished 
hf  their  white  turbans.  Bobfaison  si^s  that  *'  the  un- 
Initiated  perform  no  religious  rite  whatever,  unless  when 
circumstances  oblige  them  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
rauMulmen.**  (II.  11.)  They  are  eminently  tolerant; 
and  live  oo  good  terms  with  both  Christians  and  Mo- 
hammedans. Mr.  Elliot  is  not  very  (avourable  to  the 
Druses.  *'  Outwardly,**  says  he,  **  they  are  moral  in 
their  deportment ;  hut  it  is  doubted  whether  similar  de- 
corum prevails  behind  the  scenes.  Thou^  polygamy 
be  permitted,  yet  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  who, 
liowever,  may  be  4irorced  at  pleasure.  They  are  ex- 
tremely hospitable ;  yet,  where  no  breach  of  hospitality 
is  Involved,  the  rights  of  blood  and  friendship  are  un- 
hesitatingly sacrlflced  to  interest  They  have  little 
personal,  but  much  public  pride.  The  women  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  appendage  as  strange,  unmeaning,  and 
hideous,  as  female  fisncy  ^er  devised.  Other  nations 
may  laujirh  at  the  long  trains  of  the  ladles  of  England, 
the  infantine  shoes  or  China,  or  the  monstrous  nose- 
rings of  India ;  but  the  tanUmr  of  Lebanon  surpasses 
them  all.  It  Is  a  plated,  silver,  or  gilt  tube,  resembling 
a  straight  horn,  18  inches  long,  and  standingf  out  like  a 
ttnleom's,  at  an  angle  of  4fiP  (k-om  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, or  from  one  side  of  the  head ;  it  is  fastened  by 
means  of  a  spring,  balanced  by  8  heavy  tassels  hanging 
down  the  back,  and  covered  with  a  white  transparent 
reil."    {EUioi'i  Trav.,  11.) 

The  Maromites  are  a  Christian  sect,  principally  inha- 
biting the  country  about  Lebanon,  adjacent  to  the 
Druses.  They  originated  in  the  6th  centurr.  and  profess 
thems^ves  to  be  followers  of  the  monk  Maron,  whence 
their  name.  They  effected  a  union  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  frmn  which  they  had  never  differed  very  widdy, 
about  1216.  They  are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of 
sheiks  or  chiefly  and  common  people,  and  have  a  spiritual 
head,  with  the  UUe  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  They  are 
all  husbandmen ;  property  is  sacred  amongst  them  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  bear  a  good  character.  Like  the 
Druses,  they  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence, paying  merely  a  moderate  tribute  to  the 
pachas.  Tne  Metualis,  another  tribe,  are  Syrian  Mo- 
AMnmedans,  of  the  Shiite,  or  Persian  sect.  The  Ansa- 
rians,  YesidU,  Samaritans,  lire, have  complicated  religious 
systems,  partly  Mohammedan  and  partly  Idolatrous; 
but  for  acoounts  of  these  and  the  other  Syrian  tribes,  we 
bffg  to  i;eCer  the  reader  to  Volncpy  which  still  continues 
to  be  the  best  work  on  tliis  interesting  region. 


TABRIZ. 

The  oweMf  khtotp  of  Palestfaie  to  fniliarioi 
reader  of  Uie  sacred  writings.    Under  SoIoomm.  It  bm- 
camea  rich  and  powerful  kingdom ; 

It  ffaially  beci 


various  vicissitudes.  It  ffaiairy  becaaae  trflMUiry  to  th* 
Romans.  At  the  period  of  the  advent  of  the  Mssriah.  it 
was  divided  into  5provs.,  Jndea.  Samarfca,Gatilee, 
and  Mumea.  We  nave  already  (art.  Jrarsstra)  i 
the  conquest  and  dertroctkm  of  thatdtyby  Titos, 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  In  more  modem  ti 
the  Holy  Land  becaaw  the  seat  of  a  Tiolent  straggle.  ▲ 
singular  combination  of  credulity  and  saperetfuob  save 
birth  to  the  crusades;  and  for  some  centuriea  the  r»> 
covery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially  of  the  Hoiy 
Sepulchre,  was  sufident  to  prednitate  bundreds  open 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  blood-thirsty  fanatics  upon  the 
Bast.  At  length,  after  oceans  of  blood  had  been 
the  victories  of  Saladtai  put  an  end  to  thto  dq ' 
phrensy.    In  1516,  the  country  was  taken  by  the 

Very  recratly,  or  In  168S,  Ibrahim,  son  of  M< 
Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  undertook  and  qwedfly  eAd 
conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  It  to  doutotfnl,  as  al- 
reaihr  seen,  whether  they  would  have  gafaied  any  tUmf 
by  the  change ;  bitt  it  would  be  very  dlgmU.  indstd,  te 
show  that  they  could  have  lost  any  thing.  Tbecrert"^ 


ropMn  powers,  however,  with  thie  exraption 
determined  not  to  permit  Syria  to  be  diatmtoed  frooi  the 
Porte ;  and  in  1840,  a  Brittoh  fleet,  after  a  short  bat  tre- 
mendous  cannonade,  took  Acre,  and  Ibrahim 
polled  to  agree  to  evacuate  the  provinoe.  It 
liowever,  seem  that  the  states  by  whom  thto 
was  effected  took  any  step  whatever  to  ensore  the  I 


government  of  the  country  Inf^itare ;  to  obviaie  asqr  < 
of  the  grievances  by  whkh  it  has  been  qppreeaed, 
to  make  any  stipulation  of  any  kind  in  favoor  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  the  art.TTBK,  the  reader  wlU  find  some  noCiee  ef 
the  history  of  Phomicia.  {See  Kelamdi  PuietUma  s  Bem^ 
ring,  *c.  Rep,  on  S^ria ;  CastfUe,  LaSmrieums  Meiew 


mei  Ali  /  Harmpnt,  Fo^dge^  *c.,  11.  lU. ;  Rm»$Ht^  Ateapt 
^otem,  passfan  ;  BOiot^iiie,  Bokinmrn^  AdHtom^  s 
Jtfbd.  Awv.,i.ii.liL,ftc) 

8ZBGBDIN,  a  rapX  flree  town  of  Hongery,  co^ 
Caongrad,  of  which  It  to  the  cap.,  on  the  Thelsa,  where 
It  to  Joined  by  the  Bfaros,  60  mTW.N.W.  Arad,  mad  !« 
m.  S.B.  Pesth.  Pop.  88,900.  (&rs*aa».)  It  constoU 
of  the  town-proper,  tolerably  well  built,  and  chleiy  In- 
habited by  (Sermans;  the  fortress,  the  residence  ef  a 
commandant  and  garrison,  connected  with  the  town  by 
two  bridges ;  the  upper  and  lower  suburb,  sod  the  cera 
market  It  has  a  house  of  correction  (wfaid^  accowUeg 
to  the  Amt.  Nat.  JPncy^  to  the  on^  one  In  Hungary), 
a  lyoeum,  gymnasium,  Piarist  college,  military  achool, 
See, ;  and  islhe  see  of  a  Greek  ivotopapaa.  Figet  says 
it  to  one  of  the  most  dissgreeahle  towns  la  Hmgary :  it 
has,  however,  a  good  deal  of  trade,  chiefly  In  corn,  soda, 

n,  and  tobaooo,  with  several  soap  and  other  fectories. 
lo  supplies  some  of  the  best  river  craft  in  aMkiag* 
doDk.    iBergkmui  Fageti  Bimngmrgt  ^.,  L  H8I. 


T. 


TABRIZ,  or  TAURIS,  a  dty  of  Persia,  prov.  Adicr> 
l^an,  of  whtdi  It  is  the  cap..  In  a  large  and  fine  pteln,ee  a 
small  river  which  folto  into  Lake  Urumea,S90  m.W.N.W. 
Teheran,  lat  380  lO'  N.,  long.  46°  ST  B.  lu  pop.  wss 
estimated  by  Chardin  at  upwards  of  half  a  million ;  bet 
it  has  dedined  so  much  in  the  interval,  that  it  to  b»w 
probably  under  80,000;  and  it  to  said  by  Mr.  RInneir  to 
oe  one  of  the  most  wretched  cities  he  had  seen  in  Persia. 
(  Periian  Empire,  p.  151 . )  Bdng  surrounded  by  a  forest 
of  orchards,  it  appears  from  the  nigh  ground  above  it  to 
be  of  Immense  extent ;  and  a  modem  travdier  oonsidcfs 
the  drcuit  of  the  gardens  of  Tabrls  to  measure  not  leu 
than  30  m.  {Ratolinton  in  Geog.  JammaL,  x.  S.)  But 
the  town  Itself,  which  to  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  area, 
is  only  about  8|  m.  in  drcuit ;  it  Is  surrounded  with  a 
brick  wall  and  towers,  and  is  entered  by  seven  gates.  It 
has  few  public  buildings  of  note :  the  prindpal  to  the  d. 
tadel  of  Ali  %ah,  a  part  of  which  to  now  converted  into  aa 
arsenal,  where  many  European  artisans  are  or  have  been 
employed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  pop.  live  ia 
the  suDurbs,  which  straggle  over  the  area  of  the  andent 
city,  and  are  built  of  its  ruins.  Tabria  to  said  by 
D'Anville  to  represent  the  andent  Gemsmett,  where 
Cyrus  deposited  the  treasures  of  Croesus,  and  whkh  vas 
aRerwar(U  taken  by  Heradius ;  and  it  has  been  also  sup* 
posed  to  be  identical  with  the  r«Ce«r  of  Ptolesiy. 
But,  according  to  other  authorities,  it  was  built  under 
Haroun  al  Baschid,  of  whom  it  was  certainly  a  tevourite 
residence.  Its  trade,  which  was  formerly  ottensive,  bs« 
greatly  declined.  Few  dties  have  suffered  so  much  from 
the  ravages  of  war  and  earthquakes.  Its  climate  ii 
praised  by  the  natives  for  its  salubrity ;  but  the  change^ 
of  temperature  are  extremely  great  and  sudden,  and  ia 


TADCASTER. 


— Mt :  KtBHtr't  Ftmim  Ewmtr*.  tr.) 
TADCASTH.  ■  BukM  (bwn  whI  pti 


•nia^ud. 


r.  Udlac.  a.  Yoit,  pvtl)  ■■  tbt  llbenr 
•r  T«t  ud  pntlj  Id  BuknwArii  inMtt.  an  <h« 


liar  uvlfe  Iw  ■  Boa 

f Wnhinn'i  g«mc'A'6Hlfn»nT.)  T)wlMii(.>i 
it  III*  fUt  or  Lord  BfioHat,)!  worth  MM.  >Ti 


Apru.  UT,  nd  uct^  lor  uhb  ud  Mtlc 

TrAOASBOO.  ■  ISrtMod  ni>-P°rt  ton  c 
Bonvr,  oa  Ika  M.  alvn  dT  Iha  N.B.  tagla  r 
AaaC  doBOBlaiMd  Iha  nlpli  ot  Iha  Don. 

-        -     saiuh  or  that  I* '-'  •— —  " 

:.    too.  aboat  l( 

di  Ml  Into  Uw  vM^B  i^jOH  Turlu'i  and  ii 


It  Kil  ii.  ^TO  ir  4»"  _  ,     _. 

MO  W  E.    Pos.  about  IdJM.    Tha  fcundaliaiii  o(  Ti- 

rOV  ujd  *"  ■»——  -»—  '^ — "  »~    iaa«.    k»*    <■ 


whW>  thna  an  bolltof  MODt^  stdwhIub.  •r|»^ 
t»  r^ilaa  AioK  ™  uulBt  •nporluB  of  tba  Dao,  tha 


fraa  lu  balac  tha  antrarM  o(  tha  cooiMra  of  Ua  rau 
somnilaa  Intanad  bj  that  (real  rlnr.  Of  tha  aporta 
■haai  la  hrlhr  tha  Boit  bniianiut.    la  IMT  iba  ihlp. 

M«,U«  quinan.  nr^mbm  ih)^  thon'l^MW. 
MC.    Tha  axporu  of  tha  Mbsr  '^attaa  or  corn  an  but 

■Bau  Iba  aaporti  MIO  td, 

am  snwdcL  npaand.  lA  it. 

M7T  da.  buttar.  vltta  n  a^ 

Mtdan,  twa,  vax,  aiha  rti 

«utit*Tlndpa1lrof  whi  on 

■M  sooUm  ■MHla,  iplB  IT, 

cotfto,  te.   Aa  iaifaat  li 

darriad  oD  wtth  CoMla  is 

TurfcUh  yam  J  boiafood  _._ ha 

Itallaa  and  olhar  Sitalfa  pun* :  aad  Ibsre  la  as  eican- 

rin  eoaalln  tnd*  aMh  Odaiu  and  other  Suidan  pom. 

Saakaa  that  Ttnargs  waa  bulll  lo  obrlaU  tho  am- 

MHlHtbal  bad  la  ha  BUHmtuad  br  nawli  >i>t«in| 


1  a  poalUoiila  wbleta  1(  ihoold  ba^  hi  u 


M  tidph  oT  tba  Don  h  w 


of  Iba  town.  l%*fare| 
tkknl^tbailt 


ISO  copocki  lo-  ihip  a 

lliailltllor^^^k^ 

of  accau  to  Inrelin 
brine  don  Iha  pro- 


a  drpAc  fbr  Iba  srodarenr  Iba  hi 
Iha  luiar  asol^b*  nwicb  aaiLrr 

ducU  at  tha  badn  of  tba  ttonXi 


GrMU,  or  of  Grcafc  orlaln,  and  ara  not  wviXihy. 

Tba  mpanr  Altuadcr,  whiiH  ntgn  will  al'iri  ttna 
a  biaiBoraHa  and  brkUiaol  itTa  In  tha  hliEnry  of  Riiula, 


OBll» 


Span,  t^/e,  PorUWi  Tfje).  tha  principal  and 
Ud  rlTor  of  tha  apan.  paalnutla,  tbrimgh 

KblebkdoKifrainB.EoW.batwaBitta 

of  Uh  Kbro  and  Douro  on 

oa  tha  8.    II  hai  lu  Muru 

illy  W.  bj  S.WirSt^h  HaiTCiKiir 


MeaCuUia.  about 
KoUna. 
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d  BitranwIarB,  In  Spain ;  ind  In  Porlnftil  brti 
lira  and  Aleiql«iD.  and  Ibrough  Ettmnaduta  ID 

luarr.aboatftn-brlDW  LliboD-    Itaaolln 


Ileal  di 


oppoaMa  that  dn  In  hca 
TbtTafoa  baa  btsn  a 


■uantarbulcmaiMlnaildir.  II na lUisui hi  anU^glif 
(or  lu  ■oldim  landi :  TVini  tmrH&U  arnft  crMrator. 
IPUn  A'^J>raf..)lb.<r.  cu.  n.|a(a,alw,Nlta*Aalr. 
cu,  Ub,  •!!.  ..  7U.  1  OtuatltUmeTpk.,  Ub.  II.  •.  IM^ 
■n  rvrr  round  In  ibe  laodt  or  tha  rlvar  i  and  thoitah  the* 

In  tbli  raiped.  raEher  tA  tba  yeUow  ookmr  o'  lu  laoda 
tban  to  lu  Bold. 

BDCb  coafaatiUl  liaponanca.  tbovfb  II  ba  nailfabla  aa 
blfb  ai  AbnnlH.  AltmiiU  hart,  hoaaiat,  bna  mada  tn 
raodar  U  Bailfabla  frera  Tolado.  and  ana  AraD)i 

and  BO  doubl,  abould  Iha  praatnt  Kbvnl  aar 

raatolalii  Hi  IbkIdi  M  Spalo^bla  trill  ba 
IngUi  m,  that  In  tba  ahUar  of  IBM,  iba 

boat  frnn  Toledo.    Bat.  ha  adda.  "Iblt muld 


rr./°SKBr« 


Ajr«rtj 


WdtaH,tc-J  <Mia^ Gnrra^hla  Jiu'r'u. I' M. Ac.) 

TAIN,  a  lOTtl  and  utT.  bar.  of  Sca(land.co.  Rcai. 
on  riiliv  (round,  aaar  &>  a.  iharc  of  Ibr  Frith  of  Dor- 

ranwH.    Pap.arparl.b«'.,liilM],l^    "TalB 
Apnrad  of  lata  roara,  and  mmj  ba  rouldarad  In  a 

It  condlllm.    NanT  De>  booiaa  hata  baan  boUl, 

and  a  rood  daal  ai  gnmnd  baa  bBan  fenced.    It  nniieana 
a  goodacadaoxr  (roundfd  la  IBCO).  vblcb  baa  ailractad  a 


SanHtf.  Xrporf.)     New 

been  bdlc  at  Iba  S.  W.  anila  oTtie  tnnT~'li'har 


...  balMlnfi  vara  latal; 
pirfKiB,  a  Bav  fast  barlnf 


TALAvBBA  DB  la  RBTNA.  ■  O?  of  Spaln, 
New  Gafllla,  pror.  Toledo,  on  Iba  Tigni,  49  n.  W.  &T 
tt.  TolniD,  and  U  Di.  S,  W.  Haditd.  Pop.  aboot  ifioS, 
Itiundi  on  alarae  and  rertlleplaln,  and  la  divided  lato 
two  pant  bv  Ibfl  Hrcr.  whLcb  It  bencrMHdhr  a  atooa 
brldee  ol  U  arehei.  and  IN  tda.  In  lanflh.  Tba  ran. 
Dintiurold  fDrltflcallont  ailH,  bul  Iha  lawn  cannot,  al 
preaant.  ba  Hid  Id  ba  rorUBad.  "  Tha  nodns  tmrn  la 
*erj  Irregularlf  buUt.  with  low  boiuaa.  and  narrow  anil 
■njli  nunneilei,  which  appear  tft  hare  naUnc  ahbul 
Iham  murk<blt.(eiuai>t.perbtpa,lhaeol1e|<aIachaRh, 
In  which  MUIano  ufi  there  li  a  good  idctnie  of  the  Aa- 

promeneda,  wbkl  are  but  Utile  rnquebled.  the  Inhaba. 
being  ai  ^enerallj  aiinh  in  apatbf  and  ijatb  aa  Id  Iha  daf  a 

Latin,  phllouph)',  Ibaoliw,  *c.  and  had  funnerlT  Hma 
uaniiCuuirat  tl  illk.  atuOi,  and  ponetaia.  lu  aiarheU 
aretolBrthl^wdl  rapplled  with  proTliloni.  Ii  |j  tup- 
poiedlo  repreaantlha  Tabt^riu oT iba  Romanai  llwaa 
latcB  h*  tha  Moon  In71<,  and  T*[loiu  Hoortib  renuhit 
an  UUl  10  ba  teen  In  tba  dtgr  and  Ita  neifbbourhood. 
AfttT  niBijr  ilduHudet  It  wat  daatrqnd  br  the  Moon  In 
una,  biitwatipeadUjrebullL    It  afCerwudt  became  an 

In  modern  Umet  It  haahean  nndired  KniDui  by  tha 
oballnala  battle  KHitbt  In  lU  neithboDrtaosd,  on  the  97ih 

!fl!??-«."Sr»» '~ 
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•ulstml  fay  ManluUi  Joardao  and  Victor,  llie  Frendi, 
who  commenced  the  attack,  were  repulsed  at  all  poinu. 
The  slaaghter  wai  great,  and  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
iMariano:  Napiert  Penmndar  War^  ii.  393,  ftc.> 

T  A  M  B  O  PF,  a  central  government  of  European  Russia, 
principally  between  the  8^  and  55th  den.  or  N.  lat.,  and 
the  40tb  and  43d  of  B.  long.,  having  N.  Vladimir  and 
Nijni-Novgorod,  B.  Pensaand  Sarato,  S.  Voronege,and 
W.  chleAr  the  latter  and  Riaisan.  lU  length  N.  to  S.  is 
•bout  350  m.,  breadth  Tarring  from  100  to  350  m.  Area, 
S4,4a0sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1846, 1,750,900.  Surface  flat,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  parta,  where  it  is  slichtly  undulating.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Tsna  and  Moduha,  tributaries  of  the 
oka.  (lowing  N. :  and  the  Vorona,  a  tiibutarir  of  the  Don, 
flowing  S.  In  the  N.  the  soil  is  sandy  ana  marshy ;  a 
\»x%ib  proportion  of  the  country,  principally  the  marshes, 
being  covered  with  forests :  in  the  B.,  or  9Uppe^  so  called 
from  its  being  bare  of  wood,  the  soil  consists  principally 
of  a  black  mould,  and  is  comparatively'  fertile.  The 
government  comprises  in  all  5,9ia,SS2  deciatines  (a  deda- 
tine  SB  2*7  Bng.  acre),  which,  according  to  the  notice 
published  in  1883,  by  M.  Korsakoff,  formerly  vice  go- 
remor  of  Tamboff,  were  distributed  as  follow :  ~ 


CnltlvMcd  and  cultivable  lands 
Moadowt  and  paatarc  gronnda 
F«nat»  of  Um  crown        -  -    153,7681 

tadlyMnato       -  •    881,673  J 

Towiu  and  TUla^ct,  with  tbair  depandcnctti 
Commmaal  prapcrtka  ... 

BMMtat.manhctf  and  waal 

Total 


DMilathm. 

«,W6,177 

1^13,388 

1,035,441 

M,197 
7*6,749 
S15,«70 

5,9ia,«<S 


Com  Is  the  principal  product ;  bat,  according  to  the 
offlcial  accounts,  the  crops  are  extremely  variable,  and 
scarcities  frequently  occur.  The  crop  of  1802,  for  ex- 
ample, was  estimated  at  9,984,827  chetwerts,  and  that  of 
1821  at  only  5.223,796  chet  (a  chetwert  =  6  bushels 
nearly).  In  1832,  an  abundant  year,  800,000  chetweru 
were  exported  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg.  We  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  be  so  particular  in 
these  notices,  but  for  the  &ct  of  its  bavins  been  stated,  in 
a  consular  return  fW>m  Petersburg,  that  in  1835  no 
fewer  than  88,000,000  quarters  of  com  were  produced  in 
this  government  1  That  any  public  officer  uiould  have 
made  such  a  statement,  and  that  the  Foreign  Office 
should  have  printed  it  without  note  or  comment  of  any 
Und,  («,  if  not  a  singular,  at  all  events  rather  a  remark- 
able circumstance.  It  may  be  affirmed,  with  the  utmiMt 
confidence,  that  the  entire  produce  of  the  government 
sever  amounted  to  12  million  quarters,  either  in  1835  or 
any  other  year.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  culti- 
vated and  cultivable  lands  in  the  government  amount  to 
about  2,226,000  dedatines,  or  to  very  near  6,000,000  acres. 
Now,  supposing  this  land  to  be  oi/  in  cultivation  (which 
It  is  not),  the  invariable  practice  here  Is  to  take  two  crops 
and  then  fsllow,  so  that  a  third  part  of  the  land  Is  con- 
stantly waste,  leaving  4  millions  of  acres  under  crop.  If 
each  acre  produced,  at  an  average,  3  quarters,  the  total 
produce  would  be  12  million  quarters;  but  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  backward  state  of  agriculture,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  in  the  N.  half  of  the  government, 
where  the  return  b  said  not  to  exceed  8  or  4  times  the 
leed,  it  will  be  immediately  seen  that  if  we  estimate  the 
entire  produce  in  ordinary  years  at  9,000,000  quarters, 
^e  shall  most  probably  be  a  good  deal  beyond  rotner  than 
within  the  mark.  It  Is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  by  f<r 
the  larger  portion  of  the  produce  is  rjre,  wheat  not  con- 
stituting above  one  fifth  part  of  the  total  produce ;  and 
we  may  Ikrther  observe,  that  It  would  cost  from  16«.  to 
20«.  to  convey  a  quarter  of  this  wheat  either  to  Peters- 
burg or  to  a  ship  in  the  roads  off  Taganrog,  in  the  sea 
of  Aioff.  llie  peasantry  are  well  treated,  and  in  good 
circumstances.  Hemp  is  extensively  grown ;  the  vidue 
of  the  quantity  exported  amounting,  according  to  Schnlt* 
sler.  to  1,000,000  roubles  a  year. 

The  forests  along  the  Hocksha  supply  a  good  deal  of 
timber  for  ship  and  boat  building ;  and  the  inhabs.  are 
there  principally  wood*  cutters,  carpenters,  coopers,,  or 
pitch  and  tar  makers.  Cattle^irincipally  brought  frt>m 
the  steppes  of  the  Don,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Caucasus, 
are  numerous,  and  are  extensively  fattened  for  the  neigh- 
bouring governments,  and  for  Moscow  and  Petersburg. 
In  1832  the  stock  of  sheep  was  estimated  at  1,000,000 
head,  and  670,000  hogs.  The  horses  belongine  to  the 
gentry  are  good,  and  have  k>een  much  improved  by  the 
stud  kept  by  the  Orloff  family ;  but  the  horses  of  the  pea- 
santry  are  wretched.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Peter  the  Great 
established  an  extensive  doth  manuraetory,  for  the  service 
of  government,  at  the  village  of  Boudari.  This,  however, 
was  burnt  down  in  IH36;  but  having  been  since  rebuilt 
on  a  great  scale,  it  gave  employment,  in  1842,  to  about 
S,000  males,  and  1,160  females :  the  consumption  of  wool 
is  stated  at  50,000  poods  a  year  t  and  besides  furnishing 
440/)00  arschlnet  of  cloth  annually  for  the  army,  it  pro- 
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duces  other  goods,  worth  1,500,000  roid>Iet  It : 
numerous  forges,  distilleries,  tallow  factories,  mills  (of 
which  a  very  fine  one  belonss  to  Count  Koiitaisoff),  Ac 
Principal  towns,  Tamboff,  Morehansk,  C%atok,  J^atmn. 
Lipetsk,  ftc.  {Sfit  SeknitxUr^  La  Rnstie,  p.  361 ;  Ponmri 
da*  Kaisertk  Buuland,  p.  563. ;  Femaites*  Stmaia^  n. 
883.  &c) 

Tamboff,  a  town  of  RnssIa  in  Eurape,  cap.  of  tb» 
above  gov.,  about  the  centre  of  which  it  is  sltn^ed, 
on  the  Tsna,  385  m.  S.B.  Moscow  ;  lat.  W  O'  IT*  N., 
long.  410  45^  15"  E.  Pop.,  in  1630,  acoonUng  to  an  oO- 
dal  sUtement,  20,147.  The  town,  which'  b  about  S  a. 
in  length,  ta^  1  m.  In  breadth,  was  originally  founded  and 
fortified  in  1636  as  a  defence  against  the  Incursions  of  tho 
Nogai  Tartars.  The  houses  are  principally  of  wood ; 
but  there  are  various  stone  cfaurchea,  a  large  inonastcfy. 
gymnasium,  civil  hospital,  a  military  orphan  asylum,  Ac 
In  the  school  of  oadets  at  Tamboff,  about  100  pupOa, 
sons  of  nobles,  are  instructed  In  Frendi,  German,  mili- 
tary exercises,  ftc. ;  and  the  most  Intelligent  are  afterw 
wards  sent  to  the  corps  de  cadett  at  Petersburg.  A  hi^ 
school  for  young  ladies  was  founded  in  1834,  and  there 
are  various  other  schools.  Manufactures  of  woolleb 
cloths,  alum,  vitriol,  &c.  are  established ;  and  the  town 
has  active  general  trade. 

TAME,  a  river  of  England.    &eTiUMBa. 

TAMWORTH,  a  pari,  and  munlc  bor.,  market  town. 
and  par.  of  England,  principally  in  the  co.  Staflbrd,  bctt 

Eartly  also  In  Warwicdcshire,  bdng  divided  Into  two  p4rta 
y  the  Tame,  where  it  b  joined  tn  the  Anker,  64  m.  && 
Lichfield.    Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  the  Boundary  Act 
made  co-extensive  with  the  par.,  12,920  acres.    Pop.  of 
do.,  in  1641,  7.66S.    The  town  b  well  built,  and  a  baikU 
some  bridge  Is  thrown  across  each  of  the  rivers.    Acv 
cording  to  the  Mmtic.  Bound,  Rep,^  the  pop.  of  both  the 
bor.  and  par.  appeared,  at  the  time  (1837),  to  be  statloo- 
ary,  or  decreasing  rather  than  otherwise.    Thb  may  be 
attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  decay  of  the  staple 
manufacture  of  the  place,  and  to  the  breaking  up  of  Uie 
large  establbhment  of  the  late  Sir  B.  Peel.    The  town 
was  not  then  lighted :  but  the  inhabitants  were  about  to 
assess  themselves  under  the  general  act  for  that  porposci 
The  gas  works  were  nearly  completed,  and  It  b  now 
well  Ughted.    It  b  paved  at  the  expense  of  the  corpo- 
ration.    The  par.  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Edkha,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  very  andent  nomery. 
**  It  b  a  large,  handsome  edifice,  with  a  fine  tower,  and 
a  crypt  under  part  of  the  churdi.    Some  portions  are  of 
decorated  date,  and  some  perpendicular,  and  both  good  ; 
some  of  the  windows  have  had  very  fine  tracery.    In  tho 
tower  is  a  carious  double  staircase."  iRickmam's  GoUL 
Arck.)    Numerous  monmnents  adorn  the  interior  of 
this  church.    The  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  I70I. 
a  year.  Is  in  the  gift  of  —  Ressington,  Esq.    There  are 
various  dbsenting  chapels,  an  hospital  for  14  poor  mea 
and  women,  founded  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Guy,  the 
fbunder  of  the  famous  hospital   in  Southwark  wUdi 
bears  hb  name :  a  grammar  school,  which  received  en. 
dowmenU  both  from  Edward  VI.  and  Blixabeth.    Very 
recently  a  f^ree-school  has  been  ertablished  by  the  tste 
Sir  Robert  Peel,    and  there  are  oCher  sehools.   Bon 
from  the  grammar  school  are  eligible  to  a  scholarship  la 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  a  native  <rf  the  town  to 
a  fellowship  In  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    On  an 
artificial  height,  near  the  town,  b  Tamworth  Castle,  a 
seat  of  the  Townshend  fkmily.    This  castle,  though 
now  much  modernised,  b  of  great  antiquity,  having^ 
according  to  s<«ie  authorities,  been  fbunded  by  Etfacl- 
fleda,  draghter  of  Alflred.     It  was  conferred,  with  the 
town  of  Tamworth,   by  William  the  Conqueror,  oa 
Robert  de  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenay  In  Normandy, 
the  exploits  of  one  of  whose  supposed  «Ieecendants  have 
been  immortalised  in  tiie  best  oi  Scott's  poems. 

Calico-printing,  and  the  manufsctura  of  soperfiae 
narrow  woollen  cloths,  were  the  chi^  l>rand>es  of  in* 
dustry  at  Tamworth ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  ma. 
terially  declined. 

Tamworth,  which  b  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  WatUn^ 
Street,  was  a  place  of  much  consequence,  and  the  fk> 
vourite  residence  of  the  Mercian  kings  during  the  Hep. 
tarcby.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  borough  1^  urescrip» 
tion ;  but  was  reincorporated  by  Elizabeth.  The  mw 
nicipal  borough,  which  is  much  less  extensive  than  the 
parliamentary  borough,  b  governed  by  4  aldermen  aad 
12  councillors ;  It  has  no  eommissloo  of  the  peaee« 
though  quarter  senions  for  dril  causes  are  hdd.  Corp. 
revenue,  in  1848-49,  3101.  16s.  lOdL  The  Commlsstooen 
of  Inquiry  into  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  dilfcrent 
bors.,  spade  hijghly  of  the  past  government  of  Tamworth. 
**  The  governing  body  is  wholly  self-elected :  it  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  power  thus  vested  In  the 
body  nas  been  In  any  respect  abased.  Neither  does  it 
appear  that  the  corporation,  either  as  regards  the  w- 
polntment  of  members  to  the  body  corporate,  or  tie 
exercise  of  the  elective  fhmchise,  have  bean  iiuilect  to 
the  open^on  of  an^r  undue  local  inflomcev    Xlie  ab- 
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smoe  of  all  compUint  leads  to  the  condiulon  that  Uia 
objects  ol  municipal  government  have  Im  en  ntlalkctorily 
attained  In  this  borough ;  that  the  goterning  body  has 
been  judlcioasljr  selected,  justice  well  administered, 
and  the  revenues  carefully  applied  to  public  purposes." 
Tamworth  has  sent  2  mems.  to  th«  H.  of  C.  since  the 
5th  of  Blitabetb.  Previously  to  tlie  Beform  Act,  the 
right  of  voting  was  in  the  inhabitanis  paying  scot  and 
lot.  Reg.  electors,  in  1849-SO,  89A.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Bart..  cerUinly  tbe  most  disinterested  and  truly 
patriotic  minister  that  this  country  has  had  since  the 
revolution,  and,  also,  one  of  the  abest,  was  long  repre- 
sentative for  Tamworth,  and  one  of  its  greatest  bene- 
Cac.ors.  His  seat  of  Drayton  Manor  Is  about  1  m.  S.  of 
the  town  ;  and  he  is  Interred,  along  with  his  father  and 
mother,  in  the  church  of  the  adjoining  par.  of  Basset 
Drayton. 

TA  NJORE,  a  distr.  of  HindosUn,  presid.  Madras,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  British  India,  ranking  in 
point  of  cultivation  and  productiveness  next  to  Burdwan 
'n  Bengal.  It  lies  principally  between  lat.  10^  and  1 P 
8(K,  and  the  79th  and  80th  degs.  of  B.  long.,  having  N. 
tbe  distr.  of  Trlchmopoly,  W.  Madura,  and  the  ocean  on 
the  S.  and  E.  Area,  8.625  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.128,730 
Abeut  half  the  prov.  is  a  flat  alluvial  delta  formed  and 
completely  irrigated  by  numerous  branches  of  the  Cole- 
roon,  which  constitutes  the  N.  boundary.  This  delta  it 
justly  considered  the  granary  of  the  Madras  territories ; 
almost  ttie  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  with  rice,  which  U 
here  produced  in  larger  quantities  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  in  any  other  distr.  on  the  B.  coast.  The 
average  gross  produce  in  rice  (not  paddy)  yearly,  is 
estimated  at  58,04<i  garee.  ( Madras  New  Almanac, 
1839.)  The  rest  of  the  distr.  S.  of  the  delU  Is  on  a 
considerably  higher  level :  its  surface  is  undulating,  and 
it  comprises  many  varieties  of  solL  Tanjore  was  for 
merly  assessed  under  the  ryot*  war  system,  but  this  was 
afterwards  abandoned  for  the  village  settlement,  under 
which  last  both  the  reveniie  and  cultivation  have  in- 
creased very  considerably. 

llie  pop.  is  for  the  most  part  Hindoo,  and  chiefly 
agricultural ;  but  there  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  silk  stuff's,  of  copper  utensils  at  Combocoonum,  Ma- 
nargooda,  &c.  These,  however,  have  declined  greatly 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  importation  of  cheaper  Eng- 
lish goods,  though  some  manuCnctured  articles  are  still 
exported  with  the  agricultural  produce  to  Bengal,  Achin, 
Traoquebar,  and  the  adjacent  districts.  The  Imports 
are  iron,  saltpetre,  dry  gram,  oil,  glue,  wax,  tamarinds, 
Ac.  from  Coimbatore,  Salem,  Trichinopoly,  &c.  The 
trade  of  Tanjore  is  very  considerable:  in  1837*88  the 
value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at  3.RI9.sa9  rup. 
Total  public  revenue  in  the  same  year,  4,738,607  rup. ; 
expenditure,  626,677  rup. :  so  that  In  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  it  is  a  very  vnluable  possession. 

Tanjore  was  never  permanently  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  Hindoo  institutions  and  edulces  have 
been  preserved  in  it  in  much  purity  and  perfection.  In 
almost  every  village  there  is  a  paKoda.  with  a  lofty  gate- 
way of  massive  though  not  etegunt  architecture,  in  wiilch 
sundry  Brahmins  are  maintained ;  and  on  all  the  great 
roads  leading  to  these  places  are  choultries  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  pilgrims.  The  district  has  been  noted 
for  the  prevalence  of  suttees.  In  antiquity  it  constituted 
the  priiKipality  of  Chola,  whence  the  whole  roast  after- 
wards acquired  the  name  of  Coromandel.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Mahrattas  in  1675 ;  but  we  came  quietly 
into  its  powesslon  in  1799,  on  condition  of  allowing  the 
ri^ah  a  lac  of  star  pagodas  and  a  fifth  part  of  its  nett  re- 
venue annually. 

Tanjokb,  a  large  dty  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
distr.,  in  a  pUin  S.  of  the  Coleroon,  and  170  m.  S.  B. 
Madras.  Lat.  \V>  Hff  N.,  long.  790  W  B.  lu  pop.  is  not 
iUted,  but  is  probably  from  85,000  to  40,000.  It  is  said 
to  be  nearly  6  m.  tu  circ,  and  consists  of  two  separat^^ 
portions,  both  fortified  ;  one  comprising  the  palace  and 
other  public  buildings  ^  and  the  other  a  celebrated  pa- 
goda, perhapathe  finest  specimen  in  India  of  a  pyramtdi- 
cal  temple.  Its  grand  tower  is  199  ft.  in  helgnt,  and  Is, 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  In  a  covered  area  in  this 
temple  is  a  bull  carved  in  black  granite,  16  ft.  in  length, 
bv  12|  ft.  in  height,  deemed  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Hindoo  art.  Close  to  the  temple  stands  an  English 
church.  According  to  Hamilton,  Tanjore  appears  to 
have  been  pretty  strongly  fortified  ;  and  tlie  city  is  more 
regularly  built,  and  has  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  and 
ornamental  edifices  than  any  other  native  town  S.  of  tbe 
Krishna.  In  the  palace  is  a  group  of  the  late  ri^iah  and 
his  tutor,  the  Danish  missionary  Schwarts,  executed  at 
the  desire  of  the  rajah  by  Flaxman.  The  British  resi- 
dency is  outside  the  walls  to  the  S.  Tanjore  was  unsoc- 
cesafuUy  besieged  by  the  British  in  1749,  and  the  French 
in  1758 ;  but  •  as  taken  by  the  former  in  1773.  {Uamiitom  ; 
MMebet',  ht  Mod.  JYav.,^c*y 

TAORMINA  (an.  TauromMum,  or  ToMromenHtm), 
a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Messina,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  high, 
craggy  mountahi,  on  the  B.  coast  of  the  bUmd,  about 
Vou  II, 
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half-way  between  Measina  and  Catania,  belns  80  m. 
S.W.  the  former,  umd  81  m.  N.B.  the  latter.  Pop.,  in 
1831 , 8,929.  Travellers  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  **  Were  I,"  says  Swinburne,  "  tp 
name  a  place  that  possesses  every  grand  and  beauteous 
qualification  for  form  big  a  picture^  a  place  on  which  I 
should  wish  to  employ  the  powers  of  a  Salvator  or  a 
Poussln,  Taormlna  should  be  the  object  of  my  chdce. 
Everv  thing  belonging  to  it  is  in  a  large,  sublime  style.** 
It  is  fortified  by  an  irregular  wall  and  lines,  constructed 
by  the  Saracens,  surmounted  by  an  old  Saracenic  castle 
and  more  modern  works ;  and  above  all,  on  the  summit 
of  a  tabled  cliff.  Is  the  inconsiderable  town  and  miliury 
post  of  Mola.    Though  Taormlna  has  an  immoderata 

Eroportion  of  convenu  and  large  buildhigs,  It  is  ill 
uilt  and  dirtjr,  and,  notwithstanding  iu  elevated  aitua* 
tion,  it  is  said  to  be  but  indifferently  healthy.  {Smyth.) 
On  a  fountain,  in  the  main  street,  part  of  the  statue  of  a 
centaur,  with  the  addition  of  a  copper  nimbus,  is  held  to 
represent  St.  Pancras,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  its  pro- 
tector! 

Taormlna  has  seme  splendid  remains  of  antiquity. 
Its  theatre,  which  is  most  probably  of  Greek  ori^n,  la 
tbe  object  of  imiversal  admiration.  It  is  of  very  ample 
dimensions,  being  capable  of  accommodatbig  no  fewer 
than  40,000  spectators  {Sm^),  and  is  wonderfully  well 
preserved.  It  is  principally  excavated  in  the  slope  of  tbe 
mountain,  its  seats  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock:  the 
proscenium  and  parts  connected  with  the  stage  are  built 
of  brick,  and  are  nearly  entire ;  the  space  allotted  to  the 
orchestra  is  also  preserved,  as  well  as  the  dressing- 
rooms  of  the  actors.  Its  greatest  breadth  (measured  on 
the  plan  In  RtuuWs  Sicily)  is  about  860  ft. ;  its  extreme 
length.  300  ft. ;  and  it  is  so  admirably  contrived  that, 
even  now.  the  slightest  noise,  as  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of 
paper  on  the  stage,  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  theatre.  The  seats  command  the  most  su- 
perb views  of  Mount  Etna,  Aci  Reale,  Catania,  and,  it  is 
said,  of  the  country  even  as  far  as  Syracuse.  **  The 
spot,"  sars  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  **  seems  to  have  been  created 
for  a  public  edifice :  behind  and  before  are  steep  preci- 
pices, which  leave  just  room  sufllcient  to  place  this  most 
noble  and  magnificent  structure.  I  visited  it  frequently, 
and  never  left  it  without  regret."  (ii.  198.)  In  addition 
to  the  theatre,  Taormlna  has  an  entire  side  of  a  nauma- 
chia,  upwards  of  350  ft.  in  length,  with  the  remains  of  the 
aqueduct  and  the  reservoirs  that  supplied  it  with  water  ; 
and  in  every  direction  round  the  town  are  sepulchres, 
cenotaphs,  tesaelated  pavements,  ronains  of  remarkable 
edifices,  &c.,  attesting  its  ancient  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  churches  liave  little  remarkable,  though  that 
of  St.  Pancras  appeared  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  to  be  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  probably,  he  says,  the  oldest  build- 
ing in  tbe  town.  Tlie  Dominican  convent  has  a  large 
court,  surrounded  with  columns  of  fine  brown  and  white 
marble.  The  inhabs.  have  some  trade  in  wines  and 
hemp,  the  former  being,  it  is  said,  of  superior  quality, 
though  very  inferior  to  what  they  must  have  been  in  an- 
tiquity, when^ey  occupied  a  high  place  at  the  Roman 
banquets. 

Taurominium  is  of  uncertain  origin :  it  was  taken  by 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  the  94th  Olympiad,  or  about 
anno  408  B.  c.  A  Roman  colony  was  settled  in  it  by 
Julius  Csptar.  The  ancient  city  was  ruined  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  968 ;  since  which  it  has  never  recovered  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  Its  ancietit  importance.  (Sntyfk's 
Sicily,  p.  128,  129. ;  RusseU,  p.  241—248. ;  SirR.C.  Hoarf^ 
Class.  Tour.  p.  194—200. ;  SirhUmme  ;  Brydone.) 

TARANTO  (an.  Tarentttm).  a  famous  city  and  sea- 
port of  S.  Italy,  kingd.  of  Naples,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
Otranto,  ancicntlv  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  cele- 
brated cities  of  Magna  Grsecla,  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  Gulph  of  Taranto,  42  m.  Vi.  S  W.  Brindisi,  and 
160 m.  B.S.R.  Naples.  Lat.  4(PWti.i  long.  17<^  35'  E. 
Pop.  estiiuated  by  Burgess  and  others  at  18,000.  It 
stands  on  what  was  formerly  an  isthmus,  but  is  now  an 
island,  separating  the  aulph,  or  outer  sea,  from  an  inner 
bay,  called  the  Little  5ea  {Mare  Piccolo),  15  or  16  m.  in 
cIrc.  At  its  N.  extremity  is  the  old  chuinel,  leading  to 
the  Mare  Piccolo,  crossed  by  a  bridge  about  160  yards  in 
length,  over  which  an  aqueduct  is  brought,  conveying 
water  to  the  city  from  the  motmtains  of  MuUna,  about 
12  m.  distant.  The  channel  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town 
is  artificial,  having  been  originally  opened  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  deepened  by  Philip  II. :  it  also  is  crossed 
bv  a  bridge  about  50  yards  In  length.  In  antiquity  the 
citadel  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  city. 

The  harbour  of  Taranto  is  excellent,  and  might,  with 
little  difficulty,  be  made  all  but  perfect.  In  antiquity 
the  Mare  Piccolo,  or  inner  bay,  was  the  principal  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Tareutine  ships,  where  tbey  lay  perfectly 
secure  from  hostile  attacks,  and  as  safe  in  other  respects 
as  if  they  had  been  in  dock.  The  entrance  to  the  inner 
bay  is  now,  however,  so  choked  up  with  rubbish,  that  k 
Is  accessible  only  to  small  boats ;  bat  it  might  be  easily 
cleared  out,  and  the  basin  rendered  as  useftd  as  ever. 
Adjoining  the  town,  the  Mare  Piccolo  hat  Irom  4  to  4 
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Ikthomt  vmter.  The  preient,  or  oater  harbour,  k  dl 
once  extentlre  and  safe.  There  are  4  fkthoms  water 
cloM  to  the  town }  and  the  bay,  which  ii  capaciooi,  is 
protected  br  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Its  situation  is  striking  and  singular,  and  despite  the 
change  in  its  fortunes,  Swinburne  sars  its  appearance  is 
replete  with  wonderful  beauties.  The  ancient  city  ex- 
tended along  the  shores  both  of  the  gulph  and  the  mare 
Piccolo,  and  the  walls  which  ran  from  the  one  to  the 
other  formed  the  base  of  the  triangular  space  which  it 
corered.  Of  its  magnificent  buildings,  which  included 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city, 
scarcely  any  vestiges  exist,  except  the  outlines  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, some  substructions  of  apparently  a  Roman 
work,  and  an  immense  mass  composed  of  fragments  of 
pottery.  "  The  shape  of  the  modern  dtr  has  been,  with 
some  justice,  assimilated  to  a  ship,  being  wide  in  the 
centre,  and  tapering  at  each  end.  The  principal  street 
runs  from  one  of  Its  extremities  to  the  otner  in  a  wiring 
line ;  and  narrow  and  tortuous  communications  lead  to 
two  other  parallel  streets ;  one  of  which  extends  alcmg 
the  waters  of  the  outward  gulph,  but  considerably  abore 
their  level,  and  Is  defended  from  their  fury  by  a  parapet 
wall  and  projecting  battery.  Here  the  best  houses  are 
situated.  The  Marhia  ,on  the  contrary,  which  borders 
the  inner  bay,  or  Mare  Piccolo,  is  scarcely  raised  abore 
its  surfiure ;  and  nothing  can  present  a  stronger  contrast 
than  ^e  crowded,  filthy,  but  lively  appearance  of  the 
last,  opposed  to  the  quiet,  clean,  but  oeaerted  aspect  of 
the  former.  The  Marina  Is  Inhablied  entirely  by  fisher- 
men and  their  families,  who  constitute  more  than  half 
the  pop.  of  the  place.'*  {Craoen,  Tour^  p.  176.)  The 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  San  CataldO,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
Is  richly  adorned  within,  and  has  a  silver  statue  of  its 
patron  saint,  some  ancient  columns,  inlaid  work  in  pte^v 
dure,  Ac.  Taranto  has  a  formidable  looking  castle  com« 
manding  its  harbour,  numerous  convents,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manu- 
fectures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  velvets,  Ac  The 
great  articles  of  commerce  are  oil  and  shell.flAh.  The 
taste  for  the  latter  is  said  to  prevail  at  Taranto  In  a 
greater  degree  than  in  anv  other  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  when  Craven  visited  the  city,  the  governor  drew  a 
revenue  from  this  branch  of  trade  of  about  24,000  ducats 
a  year.  Swinburne  speaks  of  havina  partaken  at  a  single 
neal  of  16  different  sorU  of  shelUflsh.  ( TVoe.,  L  VS7.) 
The  neighbourhood  was  anciently  temoos  for  the  mmres 
mod  purpura,  but  these  have  been  superseded  by  muscles, 

Ssters,  ftc.,  >i^hlch  are  reared  in  immense  nmnbers  in 
e  Mare  Piccolo. 

Tarentum  was  either  originally  founded,  or,  as  Is  most 
probable,  occu|ded  by  a  coloov  from  Sparta,  about  anno 
TOO  B.C.  The  colonists,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
advantageous  situation  of  their  new  country  for  a  seat 
of  commerce  and  commercial  navigation,  became  in  no 
very  lengthened  period  distinguished  for  their  profi- 
ciency in  these  departments  of  industry,  and  their  citv 
b  admitted  to  have  been  the  greatest  emporium  of  S. 
Italy,  or  Magna  Oneda.  Tarenhu  LacediBmtmtorum 
opus,  CaiabritB  quondam^  el  ApuUtt,  totmsque  Lucania 
cMttt,  eum  magnihtdine  et  muris  portuque  nobility  turn 
mtrabilis  titu :  quippe  in  ipsis  Adrittticfnutrii  faudlma 
potiUit  in  omnee  terra*,  Istriam,  lUifricum,  Bpirum, 
Ackqiam^  4frieam,  SiciUam  vela  dimitHt,  (Florus,  lib.  I. 
cap.  18.)  Polybius  also  has  ably  stated  the  oMnmerdal 
advantages  eiOoyed  by  Tarentum.  (Lib.  x.  Frag.  1.) 

The  nistoiy  of  this  great  city  is  very  imperfeotiv 
known.  Her  government,  like  that  of  roost  other  Greek 
states,  was  diflereut  at  diflbrent  periods,  being  sometimes 
administered  by  kings  or  tvrants,  and  sometimes  by  the 
people.  She  was  distinguished  not  only  by  her  wealth 
and  commerce,  but  by  the  splendour  of  her  public  build- 
ings and  works  of  art.  She  also  became  a  favourite  seat 
of  literature  and  science :  and  the  followers  of  Pvtha- 

eoras,  though  proscribed  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  found 
ere  a  safe  asylum.  The  fomous  pnilosopber  Archytas, 
a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  was  repieatedly  placed  by  the 
•uffkages  of  his  feUow-cltlsens  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  shewed,  by  his  Judicious  conduct  in  ovil 
aflkirs,  and  as  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  that 
be  was  no  less  eminent  as  an  administrator  and  a 
general,  than  as  a  moralist,  a  mechanist,  and  a  geometer. 
jBruckeri,  Hi*i.  Pkiloeopk.,  1. 1118.}  see,  also,  Horaee^s 
Ode  to  Archytas,  Hb.  i.  ode  S8.) 

The  refinement  produced  by  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  culture  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  has 
been  supposed  by  most  ancient  writers,  and  by  their 
eopyists  in  modem  times,  to  have  had  a  most  injurious 
inSoence  over  the  martial  virtues  of  the  Tareotines,and 
to  have  occasioned  an  all  but  universal  degeneracy  and 
corruption  of  manners.  There  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  any  real  ground  for  such  imputations,  when 
the  progress  of  Rome  towards  universal  dominion 
brought  her  armies  and  fleets  into  the  territories  and 
eeas  adJofolog  Tarenttun,  the  latter  did  not  seek  to  pur- 
chase a  treacherous  truce,  by  submitting  to  the  dictates  of 
ike  Roman  geaerali.    On  the  contrary,  she  made  every 
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eflbrt  to  maintain  her  Independence;  and  as  ahi 
that  her  own  forces  were  Inadequate  for  such  a  straggle^ 
she  wisely  sought  assistance  from  others ;  and  it  waa  m, 
her  instigation  that  Pyrrhus  Invaded  Italy.  After  tho 
departure  of  Pyrrhus,  Tarentum  attached  beraelf  to  cfec 
party  of  Hannltwl ;  and  it  was  not  owing  to  any  defidency 
of  bravery,  but  to  treachery,  that  FaMns  nltfmatriy  ob> 
talncd  possession  of  the  dty. 

The  conduct  of  the  Romans  on  this  was  oonsisteM 
with  thdr  behaviour  on  every  similar  oocasibn.  Tbe 
dty  was  delivered  up  tomilitair  execution  ;  and  each  d 
the  Inhab.,  amounting  to  about  90,000,  as  had  escaped  tbe 
massacre,  were  sold  tor  slaves.  {Livius,  lib.  xxrn.  casa. 
ia-16. ;  Plutarek's  Life qfPabius,  ^.) 

Tarentum  never  fully  recovered  fVom  this  dreadM 
blow ;  though,  notwithstanding  the  preferatoe  sbown  by 
the  Romans  for  Brundusiura,  she  had  again  bcoonse,  la 
Slrabo's  thne,  a  considerable  dty.  A  little  to  tbe  N.R. 
of  Tarentum,  near  the  Oalesus,  were  situated  tl»e  fertOs 
valley  and  ridge  of  Aulon,  the  beauties  of  which  have 
been  described  in  such  glowing  terms  by  Horace. -(Lflk. 
11.  od.  6.)  In  addition  to  the  authorities  referred  to 
aliove,  see  also  Ancient  Universal  Historu,  xiL  146.  a^ 
a06.800.  id.) 

TARARB,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  S.  of  France, 
dep.  Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  tbe  ro«l 
from  Paris  to  Lyons,  90  m.  N.  W.  the  latter.    Pop^ 
in  1846,  Inc.  comm.,  8,8S0.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  aaaoo- 
facturo  of  plain  and  figured  muslins,  which,  within  a 
drde  of  from  10  to  90  leagues  of  mountainous  oonntrj. 
employs  wholly  or  in  part  at  least  60.000  han4^«.  .>l»^t 
90,000  being  aidolt  handloom  weavers,  from  15,000  i<T 
16,000  women  and  diildren  employed  subsidiary  to  these, 
from  4,000  to  5,000  employed  as  agents  or  otherwise  bf 
the  manufkcturers,  the  rest,  chiefly  females,  being  occu- 
pied in  embroidering  or  figuring  tne  plain  goods.    Most 
of  the  weavers,  Ac.  woiii  at  their  own  homes,  and  the 
manufiuturers  do  not  generally  carry  on  bustoess  oo  a 
large  scale,  or  employ  many  tuukls.    There  is  ooc  ftp- 
tory,  however,  (that  of  the  Messrs.  Maorallodi   firasa 
Glasgow,)  In  which  f>om  160  to  900  hands  are  emi^oycd, 
and  goods  are  produced  which  are  said  to  be  ftally  eaoal 
to  those  of  Gbugow,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  puea 
implldt  confidence  bi  this  statement    **  A  portioD  cu  tl» 
weavers  in  the  country  get  from  75  cents,  to  14  ft*,  a 
day ;  those  of  tbe  town  flrom  9  fr.  to  9  fr.  50  c  and  sosne- 
tlmes  8  fr.,  according  to  their  skilL    The  manufacturar 
furnishes  only  the  reed  and  tbe  upper  mounting,  all  tiM 
rest  t»dng  at  the  expense  of  the  worionen.    Those  who 
are  in  the  town  weave  all  the  year  round,  whereas  tiKMS 
in  tlie  country  do  not  weave  for  more  than  aeveo  montlM 
a  year,  the  remaining  five  months  being  occupied  in 
agricultural  employment."    iHamUoom  Weanenf  Rgm, 
1.  194.) 

The  Tarare  weavers  are  pretty  well  lodged,  fcd,  asid 
clothed;  and  Villerm§  relate  Je  ne  conmais  (imiwit 
fabrique  en  Ftaneeok  les  tisserands  m*aient  paru  avoir 
des  nuturs  et  des  habitudes  meiUeures,  ameune  vOk 
manttfacturiire  qui  m'ait  o§ert  moms  d'torogmes  et 
moins  de  lOtertim  que  Tarare.  (TaUean  des  Ouvriers, 
Ac.  1.  188.) 

TAR  A  SCON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Boaches.dii- 
Rhone.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rhone,  opposite  Beancaire, 
with  which  It  communicates  by  a  new  suspenslon.bridgt, 
18  m.  B.  by  S.  NIsmes.  Pop.,  in  1846, 9.150,  It  b  snr. 
rounded  with  walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  is  commanded 
tnr  a  castle  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  river,  built  In  tlie 
13th  century,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Provence.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  one  ef 
the  prindpal  is  lined  with  arcades.  The  par.  churdi.  a 
fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  11th  century,  has  a  richly 
sculptured  entrance,  and  a  subterranean  diapel,  in  whida 
is  a  marble  statue  of  St.  Martha.  Tarascon  has  a  pal>- 
Ilc  library,  a  theatre,  town-hall,  court  of  Justice,  two 
hospitals,  barracks,  ftc ;  and  in  the  nel^bourbood  b  a 
very  extensive  nursery  called  the  Pepimire  de  Tom- 
neue.  It  has,  also,  manufiurtures  of  silk  and  wooUea 
stufb,  some  trade  in  bost-buikUng,  and  in  wine,  brandy, 
and  olL  (Hugo,  art.  Bouehes-dm-Bhoske  j  Quide  da 
Voyageur,  kc,) 

TAkBES  (an.  Btgprra^  post  Tarv^\  a  town  ef 
France,  d^.  Hautes  Pyrenees,  of  whjch  it  b  the  cap., 
in  a  fine  plain,  on  the  Adour,  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
brMge  of  6  arches,  94  m.  B.  by  S.  Pan.  Pop.,  in  1846, 
ll^se.  It  b  one  of  the  best  built  and  cleanest  towns  la 
the  8.  of  France.  lu  houses,  constructed  chiefly  of 
marble,  stone,  or  bride,  and  roofed  with  slate,  have 
usually  gardens  attached,  of  considerable  sise.  A  wids 
main  street,  containina  numerous  Inns  and  cafts,  roas 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  b  also  dividoi 
Into  three  nearly  equal  portions,  l)y  two  large  opsa 
spaces ;  one,  the  Place  de  Mauboisrguet,  l>dng  planted 
with  trees,  and  forming  a  fiivourlte  promesiade,  lbs 
streets  crossina  the  main  thoroughlkre  are  abnoet  eqn^ 
wide  and  reguSar,  and  nearly  «ul  lead  into  suburbs,  of 
which  tliere  are  &,  surrounding  the  town  on  every  nda 
Every  qoarler  of  Tarbes  b  welTsapplied  with  watar  fro« 


gntnlvriHt.  Tbs  cuhedril  li  on  Ih*  du.  uidTTl  It 
Hid.  coniliti  or  I  ponlco  of  (ll<  iiKHnl  foRrau  of  Bl- 
marra  i  It  li  InMnullr  (domed  wUh  uma  (slBiaiit  ol 

DDw  HTiH  for  Iba  prtaM.  The  collita  ud  ttwMn  in 
buidunw.  Tirbo  ti  ■  bbbnp'i  ih,  tk«  mm  of  iribu- 
uli  or  pfinuiT  JurlidldkB  taA  nniDcra,  ■  fortat 
boird.  ftc  tndlui  Kbooli  of  dnlfn  ud  utuUctiUT,  ■ 
roril  dcpH  €iulBm.  ud  amiM  ■UDUbeuina.  prtitdpiUr 

iiiiir3irni<r»i(  for  Um  cminlrj  tminetlliililr  N.  _  .__ 
tjmtai,  tnd  bu  ■  Uiw  nMrk«,  onn  ■  fonniihl.  ftt- 

barKlrb  1  ■Hltot  ipproiDnollDa  to  Ihfl  upam  of  Llio 
(nmliT  tliat  u»  bnaiid  ttaa  mjwk  bvrlar  at  Uia 
■g-wmumm.  nil  li  iMMa  la  Iha  dnu  of  Iba  noaun, 
vKd  DO  longar  com  Ib^r  hawiawtth  biiiniaa,faiUi.cii|a, 
or  biDdkanMal^,  but  wlUi  mrM  •quani  oT  waollm 
■tuft  ulauad  wMi  black,  sblcb  thi?  tiinii'  aiar  thi 
h«Kl  and  ihwildtri.  imMhliictii  tbt  liirD  of  the  Spanlib 
IruUlli,  &C."  (Ii^Jfl'f  Pfreota.  kc..  9M.)  Tarbai  b 
•a  tha  Aract  road  u  Banam  da  Blgorra  ivhidi  m). 
■nd  to  Baraoat,  dlUant  onlv  abDut  Sa  m.  8.  \li}igo,  art 
Htmla  PtrMt',-  Diet.  Gftf.,  ft} 

TARN,  a  dip.  of  Fianna,  nw.   S,  romarlr  Inc.  In 
Laniuadoc ;  piTi>iJpaUr  baOrea  lit.  (*°  M'  and  U°  LQ' 


SS?S.'-'Jr£S;,»i 

r  .'if;  ass 

.    Arm,in^. 

baeurci.    lMp..ln  IMClCO^ra.    TbI. 

dap.  !•  a«l<bad 

tb.  Tarv,  AR~t.  and  Vlaor.  ba.a  tbd 
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Ttn  riia  hi  Mount  Lof  an.  and  Ion  1 
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rrSi^aiTm 
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the  rl^t  or  N 

SitM,  laoda  la  Ibii'dap.  wara  a<Un 

IK.4IC  hacUraa;  naadam  tl.M8  do.  i 

■au ;  Hd  lEa  [Malloa  of  crapi  can  bi 

! 
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produH  froD  MMMI  to  4UM0  baeto 

Hnaofwiiia.o 

■Mcb  IkU  of  Oalllac.  parllr  rad  lltd  pil 

-Uf>hlla^UU>a 

t^-^f-^r.??.!?? 

(J-Utn^^^H 

Sirid"E!E 
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TA tIN-KT.OARONKB, adap. of  Fruca, rac  S., In 

■bout  lal.  44°  and  prinripalll  IMirmi  tbi  Lit  and  al  da- 
im>  of  B.  lao(.  i  ba<lDg  if.  tha  dap.  df  Lot,  E.  Aiar. 

Gari  and  Lol-ai-Garonna.  Aiia.  16£,9;6  hactana.  Fsp., 
In  ll>4e,  M1,4K  Surbca  ganarall]!  undulating;  In  tlu 
E.  and  B.  than  an,  bovarar,  wina  bllt  rugaa  of  non- 
ildariUa  halfbt,  Iba  lourm  of  ■  number  of  iiuJI 

all  flowbi  throflib  tha  S.  half  of  iba  dap.     lu  IU4 

tarci,  the  maadowi  17.346  do.,  rliiajrardi  X^lta  do.  and 

wuodi  4VI8;  do.     A  iiaalar  ptepDrUoia  «(  whcu  li 


TARRAGONA. 

tban  Id  an;  othar  or  t 


4M  bacul.  anir.  of  irbteb  about  HO.OOO  an  eipoitiiL 
and  connttad  Into  am  dr  aft.  Tba  Incil  an  tha  nl 
■Inaa  of  tba  amwd-of  CaMal  Sanuin,  tha  ban  of  *bMt 
bnan  aOna  colour,  Ai  jpMninv.MMi  loK  (dU^  (.AilMia, 
SU.)  buttheimlarpeillaD  an  lafcrlor.  PruMa,lai, 
hnnp.  and  oIl^Mada  an  idohi  Iba  olbar  priadpal  aitl> 
cKaDfeultuT*.    IrripUoti  la  not  will  umj^ntood  1  and 

qualllj  of  the  wool  la  lufanor,  Hogi  and  poultn  an 
eitenilTnlj  tattanrd  |  Iha  fonnn-  for  aaport  lo  gpala. 
In  ia3».  Dru,7II  propenlei  lublHt  to  the  nnUnt.  Jtai. 
ciTt  ai.711  1^11  uacHad  at  laH  than  »IV.,  and  onlr  M 
at  1.000  fr.  or  ■q>iiarda.  The  want  of  opllal  li  a  ftir. 
nktaUa  Dhttado  to  tba  profraw  of  imiiiArtaTlng  la- 
duttr*.  ftoToa  coaraa  wooHcn  ttulft.  wftlk  atonUpa  nd 
Olbar  Uriea  of  illk  an  mada  at  Hontaabaii  aarfaa, 
linab  clotha,  and  woollan  firn  Id  tha  arrond.  of  Cactal- 
Sarrai^  and  than  an  uma  coniidanUa  tapneriifc 
a  dap.  bf  N'apolaaD,  do  account  of  the  Imponauoof  ha 

•endi  1  BieiDi.  to  Iha  Ch.  of  Dtp.  UnlunWI  alactora. 
In  1838-S.  »,I1B.  Total  public  rp.«iDC,  Tn  lUI.  a,ll«,»lt 
rr.  I  Hf^e,  ut.  Tarm-a-Gat Bitiir  1  lIMctalTatla,  it.) 
TABRAGONA  ((D.  TWrocs),  1  dtf  and  MaHm  oT 
Spain,  hi  Catalonia,  op.  pro.  of  lu  o>d 


'.    Fap.,a«ardliittollii^^l],<na 


ritbia  tha  praaant  caonarr.     Iti 

crlai  lo  proTfct  the  harbour :  but  iha  h^idit  od  wbleb 
IM  du  aiandj  b  coBDUikded  bf  Mouiu^ro.     Tha 


of  tanaplnfl,  and  of  an  aitaoilTft  aqiindDct, 
eatloni.  which,  attlbotifh  of  m  laon  na 
-nclant."  (Jtvnttm,  4c..  III.  >ll.)  Btrt, 
-"-  '-  ■""  "■-  —maim  ef  the  ampbl 
'iilbla.     Naar  nir 


"JXSt 


Infill,  in  IS»,  thi  nmaini  »r  tb 


•4.  and  »  ft.  in  balfbt.  rcaembllDf  tha  unb  o(  TlwrM 
at  Glrgantl.  Id  tite  froiM,  ftdn*  tba  ana,  an  Matuea  of 
two  warrion  Id  a  moumlnB  poalun,  rouihlf  cut  otil  af 
Iba  atonv  of  tba  tapalchra.  and  naitch  worn  br  tba  no 
air.  Tha  iDKiipllon  li  h  Buch  dcOad  thai  It  can 
bardlj  bt  dadphcrnl.  Tha  calbadnl  of  Tamtou  k 
worth  a  tlill,  nanimlailj  the  court  and  dolitan.  ahlch 

The  iTchblihoprle  U  una  of  t&  nuai  anelanl  In  Spalo, 
baring  ailtlad  Id  tha  Tth  ctDlurT.  It  hai  larcnl  con- 
fcnta.  an  bnipltil,  a  aeninarr.acadanlaiofdatltnand 


near.  Dor  eiPon«l  from  Daiulona.  Tbcj  ui  growa 
mora  lu  the  Inlcrlor  of  the  pn»..  and  ire  all  aiportad 
from  Tarraiona.  The  arerage  aipon  of  nuu  to  lingjiad 
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TARSUS. 


wards  abtndoiMd  It  for  Gibraltar.  In  1811  It  was  taken 
and  sacked  bv  th«  French  under  Suchet.  Orosius  the 
historian  Is  said  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Tnrraco,  though 
the  fact  has  been  dfsput(*d.  {MHUtno ;  Toumsend ;  m- 
glii  ;  Mod.  Trav.,  ^e.  ;  MUtHiGeog.  Antigua,  1. 140.) 

TARSUS,  a  celebrated  cfty  of  antiquity,  and  still  a 
town  of  some  Importance,  in  Asia  Mroor,  pachalic  oT 
Itchil,  cap.  s^njak,  on  the  Cydnus.  sbout  18  m.  (h>in  the 
Uediterranean,  and  8$  m.  W.N.W.  Scanderoon.  Ls^t. 
86°  46*  dXy  N. ;  long.  84°  4C  45"  E.  Its  permanent  nop. 
is  estimated  at  about  7.000.  (  BotPring's  Rep. ) ;  but  dur- 
ing winter  a  great  many  Turkiiih,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
families  flock  Into  tlie  town.  The  modem  town  does  not 
cover  one  fourth  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  city 
under  the  Romans,  and  few  vestiges  remain  of  its  former 
nagnlflceoce.  The  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  of  a  spa- 
clous  circular  building,  an  ancient  gateway,  and  beyond 
the  walls  a  singular  and  solid  structure.  120  paces  in 
length,  by  about  60  in  breadth,  are  among  the  principal. 
Some  traces  are  perceptible  of  the  more  ancient  walls, 
but  those  now  Inclosing  the  town  are  not  supposed  by 
Kinneir  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  or  Haroun 
'Al  Raschid,  in  the  8th  or  9th  century ;  and  the  castle  is 
■aid  to  have  been  built  by  BajazK.  The  houses  seldom 
exceed  one  story  in  height ;  they  are  terrace-roofed,  and 
the  greater  part  are  constructed  with  hewn  stone,  flir- 
nlshed  by  the  more  andenc  edifices.  There  ore  two  pub- 
lic baths,  a  number  of  mosques,  several  caravanserais,  a 
small  church,  &c.  The  plain  around  Tarsus  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  cultivated  by  Greeks,  chiefly  for  com  and  cotton, 
which  last  is  a  principal  article  of  export,  the  others  be- 
ing wool,  bees'  wax,  nil-nuts,  copper,  goats*  hair  and 
skins,  ox  and  builklo  bides,  and  hair  sacks.  The  river 
Cydnus  Is  now  navigable  only  by  very  small  boats,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  produce  exported  is  shipped  at 
Mersia,  a  poit  or  roadstead  aboiit  four  hours*  Journey  W., 
at  which  there  is  said  to  be  good  anchorage  all  the  year 
round.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  may 
amount  to  about  100,O0V.  a  year  each.  (Bowrrngf  Rep. 
on  Syria ;  Oa^.  Joum.,  x.  &08.  ftc  ;  Kinneir^  &e.) 

Nothing  Is  known  of  the  origin  of  Tarsus ;  but  It  Is 
abuniiantly  certain  thtft  it  was  very  ancient,  and  that  it  had 
either  been  origlnafly  foonded  by  Greeks,  or  had  subse- 
quently received  a  ureclan  colonv.  It  was  the  metro- 
pollc  of  Cilicia,  and  was  captured  by  both  Cyrus  and 
Alexander.  It  continued  to  Boiirish  under  the  successors 
of  the  latter,  and  under  the  Romans.  Strabo  savs  it  was 
very  populous  and  powerful ;  and  he  farther  adds,  that 
its  schools  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  science  were  su- 
perior oven  to  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  Oih.  xlv.) ; 
and  though  this  he  obviously  an  extravagant  eulogy, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  a  roost  distinguished 
seat  of  learning.  St.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  where  he  was  bora  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  where  be  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  before  he 
went  to  study  the  law  of  Moses  at  Jerasalem.  To  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  Julius  Csesar,  the  inhabs.  changed 
the  name  of  the  city  to  JuIiopoHs ;  and  it  is  plain,  fVom 
the  statement  of  St.  Paul  (Acts,  xxlii.  28.),  that  some  of 
them,  if  not  all,  ranked  as  Roman  citlxens.  Tarsus  pro- 
duced  several  other  distinguished  Individuals ;  among 
whom  may  be  specified  Antipater.  the  stoic ;  Atheno- 
dorus,  the  philosopher,  and  friend  of  Augustus,  &c. 
{CfUariiGeograpkta  dntiaua^W.TSA. ;  Ancient  Universal 
Jlistorp,  vi.  131.  Sto.ed.  *c.) 

TARTARY,  TAHTARY,  or  TURKESTAN,  a  very 
extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  partly  comprised  in 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  partly  distributed  amone  states 

of  BOKHABA,  Bl^DUKSBAN,  KUIVA,  KoKAN,  the  KlBOHIt 

STRPPBjWhich  see. 

TATTA,  a  town  of  V.W.  Hlndostan,  and  one  of  the 
principal  in  Sinde,  near  the  Indus,  abmit  130  m.  above 
lt4  mouth,  and  fA  m.  S.W.  Hyderabad.  I^it.  24°  44'  N., 
long,  68<^  17'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  less  than  15.000.  l^ 
Bumes,  who  describes  It  as  **  an  open  town,  built  on 
rising  eround  in  a  low  valley.  The  houses  are  formed 
of  wood  and  wickerwork,  pUutered  over  with  earth  ;  they 
are  lofty,  with  flat  roofs,  but  very  confined,  and  resemble 
square  towers.  Some  of  the  better  sort  have  a  base  of 
brickwork,  but  stone  lias  been  used  only  in  the  foundap 
tlons  of  one  or  two  mosques.  A  spacious  brick  mosque, 
built  by  Shah  Jehan,  still  remains,  but  It  Is  crarobling  to 
decay ;  and  there  Is  little  else  hi  modem  Tatta  to  remind 
one  of  its  former  greatness.  Its  commercial  prosperity 
passed  away  with  the  empire  of  Delhi.  Of  the  weavers 
of  loongees  (silk  and  cotton  fabrics),  for  which  It  was 
once  so  famous,  125  families  only  remain  ;  and  there  are 
not  40  merchants  in  the  city.  Such  has  been  the  decay 
of  Tatta.  so  populous  in  the  days  of  Nadir  Shah.  The 
.country  in  its  vidnlty  lies  neglected,  and  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  is  brought  under  tillage." '(itoMara.  ^e.,  i.  S7.) 
'  Tatta  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  Pattala  of  the 
ancients,  knd  with  some  reason,  since  at  this  point  the 
Indus,  as  stated  by  Arrian  (lib.  vl.),  divides  Itself  into  2 
branches  ;  bat  no  coaclusive  evidence  has  been  elicited 
on  this  point 


TAUNTON. 

TAVISTOCK,  a  pari,  bor.,  marlcet-town',  and  par.  ef 
Hngland,  co.  Devon,  bund.  Tavistock,  on  the  Tavy,  13 
•n.  N.  Plymouth.    Area  of  par.,  which  is  identical  wia 
the  pari,  bor.,  11^060  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  6,07V     The 
town  is  on  the  N.  w.  bank  of  the  river,  here  cro— ed  by 
three  brldjget,  and  from  which  the  ground  rtaea,  by  a 
steeo  acclivity  on  both  sides,  to  the  heicht  of  sevrrri 
Hundred  feet.    A  very  contracted  valley  Croos  the  K.  is 
also  occupied  by  houses  closely  packed  together.     The 
parts  of  the  town  built  on  higher  ground  to  the  N.,  or 
overlooking  the  more  expanded  valley  to  the  ViT.^  are  W 
more  modem  date.    The  streets,  in  many  parts,  are  irr^ 
gular  and  indtfTerently  pnved ;  but  the  houses  ar«  ^ood, 
and  the  town  geperally  is  pleasant.    Taristock  appean 
to  have  owed  us  origin  to  an  abtier  of  black  friary 
founded  here  by  an  earl  of  Devon,  in  961.    At  the  ifiiaa 
lution  of  the  monasteries,  this  alibey.  along  with   the 
lordship  of  the  town,  was  given  by  the  kinjg  to  John 
Lord  Russell,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford.   Some  remains  of  the  monastic  edrfice  stOl  esia : 
the  former  refectory  is  now  used  as  an  asaemt»lj-i 


and  near  one  of  the  bridges  is  a  large  iiandsome  arched 
and  pinnacled  gateway,  apparently  of  the  time  of  Heivy 
VI.    The  principal  remains  of  Tavistock  abbey  are  te 
the  pemendicular  style     The  par.  church  has  4  aiftlea,  a 
chancel,  a  tower  at  the  W.  end,  and  in  its  interior  are 
several  good  monuments.    The  living,  a  vicarage,  worth 
998/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.    There 
are  meeting-houses  for  >Vesleyans,  Independents,  Uni- 
tarians, Friends,  &c.,  a  large  and  convenient  workboosa, 
a  national  school,  chiefly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Be«^ 
ford,  some  small  educatlonia  endowments,  almshooses, 
and  other  public  charities.    Tavistock  was  one  of  the 
four  stannary  towns  in  the  co^  and  is  governed  by  a  post- 
reeve,  chosen  yearly  at  the  lonTs  court,  who  is  also  the 
returning  officer  of  the  borough.    It  has  sent  1  metna.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  the  33d  of  Rdward  I. ;  the  right  of 
voting,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  bavins  been  in  free- 
holders of  Inheritance  in  possession  InbabUing  within  the 
bor.    Reg.  electors,  in  1849-50, 336.    The  pop.  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  though  some  serges  and  coarse  linens  are 
made,  and  mining  and  the  working  of  iron  occupy  a  few 
hands.    Markets  on  Fridays.     Fairs,  Jan.  17.,  Mi^  6., 
Sept.  9.,  Oct.  10..  and  Dec.  11.,  fur  cattle.    S4r  Francis 
Drake,  the  famous  navigator  and   naval  commandrr, 
belonged  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tavistock,  whera 
he  was  b<Nm  In  or  near   1645.    (BosmSEoiv  BtfOft, 

Taunton,  a  pari.  bor.  and  market* town  of  Rng- 
land,  CO.  Somerset,  W.  division,  hund.  Taunton  Dean  ; 
on  the  Tone,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  two 
arches,  87  m.  S.  W.  Bristol.  Area  of  pari,  bar.,  irfwul 
1,450  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  12,306.  Taunton  Is  one  of 
the  principal  towns  In  the  co. ;  the  main  stieets  are 
spacioiu.  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Ther  rua 
mostly  from  B.  to  w.  and  firoro  N.  to  S.,  the  tovm  beinf 
about  1  m.  in  length,  and  nearly  as  rotieh  in  width.  The 
houses  are  generally  good,  and  have  flreqoently  exten- 
sive outlets  and  gardens ;  the  uipearance  of  tne  town 
indicates  a  prosperous,  respectable  community.  Tbert 
are,  however,  several  lanes  and  conrts  (popularly  called 
colleges)  branching  from  the  main  street,  which  wei« 
formerly  filled  with  inhabs.  butliule  above  the  conditloa 
of  paupers,  who  had  been  drawn  into  these  close  and 
unwholesome  recesses  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  bor^ 
and  to  exercise  the  franchise  extended  to  every  inhabit  snt 
housekeeper.  (Sound.  Report. )  The  most  striking  poblic 
edifice  is  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  church,  in  an  open  space  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.  It  is  98  ft.  in  length  by  86  ft.  la 
greatest  breadth.  Its  nave  to  divided  into  6  aisles  ^4 
rows  of  clustered  columns,  supporting  bluntly-pointad 
arches  ;  and  at  Its  W.  extremity  Is  an  eJegant  quadrilate- 
ral tower,  with  a  pinnacle  at  either  comer,  their  enthrs 
height  being  lAO  ft.  This  church  is  richly  decorated  bock 
without  and  within,  and  has  numerous  monuments,  a 
flne  organ,  &c.  Much  of  its  decoratitm  to  said  to  be  das 
to  Henry  Vll.,  in  return  for  the  strenuous  support  of 
the  Lancastrian  cause  by  Taunton ;  but  the  tower  and 
other  parts  of  the  edifice  seem  to  have  been  erected 
somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Rlckmai 
{Gothic  Arckitecture)  says,  that  this  church  Is  a  very  flae 
example  of  the  enriched  perpendicular  style.  St.  James>^ 
the  old  conventual  church  of  Taunton  priwr,  to  a  plaia 
but  strong  and  well-Aimkhed  building.  Tne  living,  a 
perpetual  curacy,  worth  SM/.  a  year,  to  In  the  gift  of  Sir 
T.  C.  Lethbridge.  There  are  chapels  for  Independentt, 
Wesleyans,  Baptists.  Unitarians.  Friends,  Rom.  Cathu 
lies,  ftc. :  Uie  last-named  is  a  handsome  baildinf  of  the 
Ionic  order.  There  to  also  a  Franciscan  convent,  occ» 
pying  what  was  originally  intended  for  a  general  boni- 
tal.  AttheW.  endofthetownisthecastie,builtinttie 
time  of  Henry  I.  on  the  site  of  another  fortress,  boflt 
about700byina,khig  of  the  West  Saxons.  Thtocdiflos 
comprises  the  hall,  in  which  assises  for  the  co.  are  heU 
in  Lent,  general  quarter  sessions  at  Midudnuu,  and  a 
court  of  requests  weekly.  The  market-house  Is  a  largs 
brick  edifice,  comprising  the  coro-market,  town  hail,  u- 
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mmhtf-taoam,  ke, ;  and  betide  It  it  a  IuumUow*  buildlDC 
tn  the  Ionic  order,  the  lower  pert  of  which  it «  fiih  ana 
poultrj  marliet,  and  the  upper  a  librarrand  reading, 
room,  miueum,  Ac.  The  Taunton  and  Somertet  Inttu 
totioo,  ettabliihed  in  1833,  hat  a  spadoot  reading  and 
newt-room,  and  a  valuable,  though  not  extendve,  library. 
There  is  a  neat  theatre  hi  the  town.  The  ouroerout  ch«- 
ritiet  of  Taunton  include  the  grammar^tchool,  founded 
in  1623,  and  having  a  tmali  endowment ;  a  acbool  for  80 
boTt  and  60  girlt,  tupported  bjr  voluntary  contribution  ; 
teveral  almuioutet;  the  Taunton  and  Somertet  Hot- 
pital,  with  accommodation  for  96  patieiiti :  an  eye  in- 
tirmary,  a  lying-in  charity,  Ac.  The  town  bat  a  weekly 
newtpaper. 

Taunton  wat  one  of  the  firat  townt  to  England  in 
which  the  woollen  manufacture  wat  established ;  but 
the  woollen  trade  of  the  town  hat  greatly  declined,  and 
the  Industry  of  the  Inhabs.  it  now  chiefly  exercised  in 
manufactures  of  silk  ttuA,  at  crapes,  tarsenets,  ftc,  and 
of  lace.  The  town  derived  ctmsiaerable  advantage  fh>m 
the  construction  of  the  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  canal, 
by  which  a  good  deal  of  Welch  coal  It  now  brought  to 
it  in  return  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  vicinity. 
The  trade  of  Taunton  hat  also  experienced  renewed 
activity  since  the  openingof  the  Great  Western  railway, 
at  (ar  as  Bridgewater.  Taunton  was  formerly  a  muni- 
cipal borough,  but  in  consequence  of  neglect  in  Ailing 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  corp.,  it  lost  its  charter  In  1793. 
It  is  a  pari,  bor.by  prescription,  and  appears  to  have  sent 
S  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C.  as  early  at  the  33d  Edward  L 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  which  confirmed  its  pri- 
yili'ge  of  sending  3  roems..  the  right  of  voting  was  in  pot- 

;allopers  not  receiving  alms.  lU^.  electors,  1849-60,830, 
he  retumlDg  officers  are  the  baillflb,  chosen  at  an 
annual  court  leet.  Taunton,  though  not  alluded  to  In 
the  "  Itinerary  of  Antoninus."  was,  in  all  probability, 
known  to  the  Romans,  at  a  great  number  of  Imperial 
coins  have  been  found  in  and  near  it.  In  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  note.  In 
the  dvii  war,  it  sided  with  the  Parliament,  and  in  1646 
Its  castle  sustained,  with  success,  a  ions  siege  against 
the  royal  forces  under  Lord  Goring.  Markets,  Wed. 
and  Sat.  Fairs,  June  17,  and  July  7  to  10,  chiefly  for 
cattle  and  horses.  (Part.  Rep». :  Prfp,  It^.) 

TAURIDA,  a  government  in  the  S.  of  European 
Buttia,  consisting  partly  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea, 

Sid  partly  of  a  tract  on  the  mainland,  lying  between  the 
niepr,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Asoff.  and  the  Berda. 
Area,  24,732  so.  m.  Pop.,  In  1846, 679,300.  The  main- 
land part  of  tne  government,  which,  though  tlie  least 
tnteresting,  is  the  most  extensive,  consists  almost  entirely 
of  vast,  and  in  many  parts  sterile  plains,  denominated 
the  Steppe  of  the  Nogais,  flrom  the  Tartar  tril)et,  by 
whieh  it  is  principally  occupied.  **  These,"  tayt  Dr. 
Clarke,  **  are  a  very  duBfercnt  people  (h>m  the  Tartars  of 
Uie  Crimea;  they  are  distinguished  by  a  more  diml- 
Butive  form,  and  by  the  dark  copper  colour  of  their 
ccnnplexion,  which  is  sometimes  airoott  black.  Thev 
bear  a  remarkable  retenblance  to  the  Laplandert,  al- 
though their  dress  and  manner  have  a  more  savage 
character."  (11.  p.  318.,  8vo.  ed.)  Above  17.000  Germans 
are  colonised  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Molotchna.  (For 
flsrther  particulars  see  art.  CaniBA  in  this  work.) 

TAY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  being  the  largest  of  the 
Scotch,  and,  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  water  it  con- 
veys to  the  sea,  it  is  the  greyest  even  of  the  British 
rivers.  It  rises  in  the  high  mountainous  country  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  Loch  Lomond,  and,  flowing  N.E.  by  Killin, 
•xpands  Into  the  beaotifkil  long  narrow  lake  called  Loch 
Tay.  Issuing  thence,  its  oourte  it  N.  and  E.  to  Lo- 
gierait,  S.  to  Dunkeld.  E.  to  Kindaven,  S.,  inclining  a 
little  to  the  W.,  to  Perth ;  K.E.  to  the  point  of  Rhlnd ; 
then  north-eatterly,  patt  Dundee,  till  it  lallt  into  the  tea 
between  I'entsmoor  Pohit  and  Buttonness.  From  Rhind 
Point  to  Dundee  the  clmnnel  of  tlae  river  expands  into  an 
tMtuarv  called  the  Frith  of  Tay.  From  its  source  to 
Dunkeld  the  Tay  flows  with  a  rapid  current;  partly 
through  a  very  wUd,  and  partly  through  a  highly  pictu- 
resoue,  romantic  country.  Its  subsequent  course  as  far 
M  rerth  is  through  a  comparatively  fruitftil  country ; 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  sea,  it  flows  through  the 
richest  and  finest  valley  in  Scotland. 

From  Buttonness  to  Dundee  the  river  Is  navigable  for 
ships  of  500  tons'  burden  ;  and  at  high  water,  vessels  of 
above  lOO  tons'  burden  reach  Perth,  20  m.  above  Dun- 
dee. Two  lighthouses  have  been  erected  on  Buttonness, 
to  mark  the  entrance  to  the  river.  The  bar  at  its  mouth 
bat  31  lathomt  water  over  IL  Dundee,  the  port  of  the 
Tay,  nat  wet  dockt  and  a  pier  harbour :  the  latter  dries 
at  low  et>b ;  t>ut  at  high  water  springs  it  has  a  depth  of  14 
or  16  ft.,  and  at  neaps  of  0  or  10  ft.  Large  ships  anchor 
in  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  mouth  and  channel  of 
the  Tay  are  a  good  deal  encumbered  with  sand-banks  { 
and  its  navigation  it  rather  difltenlt,  partlv  on  that  ac- 
count, and  partly  tnm  the  ttrength  of  the  tidet. 

Among  the  more  remarkak>le  of  the  tribiitariet  of  the 
Tay,  may  be  meotiooeci  the  Lyon,  which  joint  it  near 
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Fortiogalr  Th»  Tunmel  hat  lu  toureaa  in  tbt  isoor  oC 
Rannoch,  and  flowing  through  the  loch  of  that  name,  it 
Joiiked,  near  the  patt  of  KiUlecrankie,  by  the  Gary,  flrom 
the  conflnet  of  Loch  Ericbt.  The  united  river  fiult  into- 
the  Tay  at  Logieralt.  Near  Kindaven  the  Tay  recdvea 
the  united  watert  of  the  Airdle,  the  Itia,  and  otner  rivera 
flowing  S.  from  the  mountaint  on  the  conflnet  of  Aber- 
deenihire.  At  Rhind  Point  it  receivet  its  important  trU- 
butary,  the  Earn,  flowing  E.  firom  Loch  Earn.  Tba 
basin  of  the  Tay  comprises  a  space  of  about  3,400.sq.  m. ; 
and  Mr.  Smeaton  ascertained  tliat  it  carries  to  the  sea 
more  water  tlian  even  the  Thames.  Its  course  from  its* 
source  to  Buttonness  is  estimated  at  about  110  m.  It  it 
the  flnett  lalmon  river  in  Great  Britain  ;  its  fisheries  1^ 
for  a  large  sum  ;  the  fish  being  mostly  conveyed,  packed 
in  ice,  to  London. 

TCHBRNIGOFF,a  govomroent  of  European  Rotda^ 
to  the  E.  of  the  Dnieper,  and  between  the  government  of 
Sroolentk  on  tite  N.  and  that  of  Poltava  on  the  S.    Tlia 
ettimatet  of  tlie  area  difllBr  very  widely ;   perhapt  it  may 
be  taken  at  about  19.000  tq.  m.    Pop.,  in  1846^  l,430,000i 
SurCsce  flat  t  toll  fertile;  climate  dry,  healthy,  and  mild. 
Principal  river  Dniestr,  which  bounds  it  on  the  W.,  and 
Detna,  by  which  it  it  intersected.    All  tortt  of  com  ara 
raited,  but  prindpally  rye,  barley,  and  oatt.    Produce  of 
the  harveet  ettimated  at  about  4,000,000  chetwerU.  Flax 
and  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  &c.  are  alto  cultivated.    Oxen, 
of  a  very  flne  breed,  are  raited  and  fattened  to  a  great 
size.    Horses  small,  hardy,  and  active.    There  are  some 

fkrettv  extensive  forests.  Free  cultivators  are  common 
n  this  and  the  other  govemmentt  of  Little  RussU.  Ma- 
nufacturing industry,  though  still  very  backward,  haa 
made  much  progress  during  the  present  century.  Spirits 
largely  conturoed,  and  there  are  numerous  distilleriet. 
Commerce  considerable :  the  exports  consist  prindpally 
of  cattle,  tallow,  hides,  &c.,  spirits,  honey  and  wax,  pot- 
ash, hempseed,  ftc.  (Seknitxter^  La  Riusie,  Ac,  p.  iid.) 
TEFL1S,  or  TIFLIS,  a  dty  of  W.  Asia,  the  cap.  of 
Georgia,  and  of  all  the  Caucasian  and  Trans-Caucasian 

Srovs.  of  Russia ;  on  the  Kur  (an.  Ctfrus),  380m.  E.  by 
r.  Trebizond.  Lat.  41«  30*  30"  N.,  long.  45°  1'  30^  E. 
Pop.  probably  about  30,000,  most  of  whom  are  Armenians, 
with  some  Mussulman  familiet.  **  Teflit  occupiet  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kur,  in  a  contracted  valley  formed  by 
irregular  mountain!,  parallel  with  the  ttream  on  the 
side  of  the  dtv,  and  hills  coming  down  in  a  point  quite  to 
the  water's  edge  on  tlie  other.  A  drcular  fort  covers 
this  point,  andtogether  with  a  small  tuburb  it  united  to 
the  city  by  a  bridge  of  a  tingle  wooden  arch,  thrown  over 
the  river ;  while  the  ruined  wailt  of  an  old  dtadel  crown 
the  top,  and  extend  down  the  tide  of  a  part  of  the  opposite 
mountain.  Hie  old  and  native  part  of  the  dty  It  buili 
upon  the  truly  Oriental  plan  of  irregular  narrow  lanet, 
and  ttill  more  irregular  and  diminutive  heutet,  throwo. 
together  in  all  the  endlett  combinationt  of  accident,. 
Here  and  there  European  tatte,  aided  by  Ruttiaa  power, 
hat  worked  out  a  pattabie  road  for  carriaget,  or  built  a 
decent  houte,  overlooking  and  putting  to  thame  all  Its 
mud- walled  and  dirty  neighbourt.  A  line  of  basaart  too, 
extending  along  the  river,  and  branching  out  into  teveral 
ttreett,  together  with  much  buttle  and  butlnett,  display 
some  neatness  and  taste,  and  is  connected  with  two  or 
three  tolerable  caravanserais.  Several  old  and  substantial 
churches,  dispUying  thdr  bdfries  and  cupolas  in  diflbrent 
parit,  complete  the  prominent  featuret  of  thit  part  of 
the  dty.  In  the  N.  or  Ruttlan  quarter,  officers,  palaces, 
government  oflloet,  and  private  houses,  lining  broad- 
streets  and  open  squares,  have  a  deddiedly  European 
aspect,  and  exhibit  in  thdr  pillared  tronU  something  of 
that  tatte  for  showy  architecture  which  the  ediflcet  of 
tlieir  capital  have  taught  the  Russians  to  admire.  Teflia 
has  the  appearance  or  an  excessively  busy  and  populous 

ftlace.  lit  ttreett  present  not  only  a  crowded,  but,  uu* 
Ike  many  Oriental  cities,  a  lively  scene.  Every  person 
teemt  hurried  by  business.  Nor  is  the  variety  of  cos- 
tumes, representing  different  nations  and  tongues,  the 
leatt  noticeabie  feature  of  the  tcene.'*  (Swu'tk  mud 
DviMkt*$  Mis9kmarp  Be$earck<»t  181—134.) 

The  Armenian  cathedral  It  a  large  and  tomewhat 
ttriking  edit ce ;  there  are  two  motquaa,  and  among  the 
other  placet  of  wonhlp  It  a  German  Protettaat  chapeU 
It  has  also  a  French  and  a  German  hotel ;  but  they  are 
represented  as  being,  in  mott  respects,  the  reverse  of 
what  they  should  be.  House-rent  Is  very  high :  but 
otbervrise  living  is  not  expensive.  Teflis  has  many  re- 
markable sulphureous  hot  springs,  their  temp,  varyfaig 
from  \W>  to  liso  Fah. ;  and  to  these,  it  it  suppoted  1^ 
some,  the  dty  owes  Its  name.  Over  tome  of  thete  the 
Rutsian  jrovemment  has  erected  the  crown-baths,   a 

SIdn  edifice,  but  which,  by  betog  kept  in  good  order, 
iflers  widdy  from  all  the  other  bath  estabibhroents  hi 
the  dty,  and  realites  a  handsome  revenue.  Teflis  it 
very  favourably  situated  for  trade,  and  iu  commerce  it 
preUy  extensive,  baring  greatly  increarad  during  the 
period  of  Russian  occupation.  Almost  all  the  trade  is, 
however,  in  the  handt  of  Armeniaiu  ;  in  1830,  scarcely 
half  a  dosen  merciptUe  bouses  exiiM  bekNighig  to^ 
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cocitin 
here.  ~  In  lOO,  the  RoHteiM 
Jbonded  ft  school  tn  TeflU,  whfdi  has  since  been  erected 
Into  a  gymaaslmn :  and  there  are  some  other  schools. 
Georcla  fai  generu,  and  Its  capital  in  partknUr,  has 
been  long  cdebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women  ;  and, 
according  to  the  missionaries  referred  to  abore,  **  this 
has  not  been  orer-rated,  for  we  have  nerer  seen  a  citr  so 
large  a  proportion  of  whose  females  were  beaatUm  in 
Ibrni,  feattnes,  or  oom|riexion,  as  TefUs.*' 

TefHs  does  not  boaat  a  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  said 
to  hare  been  buQt  la  46R,  by  Vachtang,  the  founder  of  a 
dynasty  which  ruled  from  the  Buxine  to  the  Caspian.  It 
was  taiken  by  Jencbls  Khan;  by  the  Turks  in  1976; 
sacked  by  Aga  M«bemet  Khan  in  179ft ;  and  fdl  to  the 
Russians  in  1801.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of 
of  the  cholera  In  18Sa  (Smith  and  Dwfgkrt  MU*.  lie- 
tearcke*;  Lpaffg  Trwt,  6s  Rmuiai  Mod.  TVav.,  ztU.; 
Dkt.  Geog.^  Ac) 

TBHBRAN,  or  TEHRAUN,  the  modem  can.  of 
Persia,  pror.  Irak-AJeroi,  near  the  fbot  of  Mount  Elbon, 
which  olTldes  that  pror.  from  Masanderan.  911  m.  N. 
Ispahan;  lat.  8flP  40'  N..  long,  ftl©  M*  60''  E.  Pop., 
during  the  residence  of  the  court,  estimated  at  ftx>m 
60,000  to  70,000.  or  upwards,  it  is  about  6  m.  in  circuit, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  strong  earthen  wall  flanked  with  nu- 
merotts  towers,  surrounded  by  a  glacis,  outside  which  is 
a  large  dry  ditch.  The  appearance  of  the  dty  from  a 
distance  is  picturesque ;  but  It  has  few  public  edifices 
worth  notice;  and  notwithstanding  It  has  many  good 
sIk^  and  bazaars.  It  Is  said  by  Moner  to  have  a  **  mud- 
Hke  *'  look  within,  Ita  houses,  like  those  of  other  Persian 
towns,  being  constructed  of  sun-dried  bri<^,  while  many 
of  its  streeu  are  wretchedly  paved.  The  Ark^  or  citadel, 
comprises,  besides  the  royal  residence  and  harem,  ouar- 
ters  for  the  guards,  the  record  chamber,  treasury,  haU  for 
receiving  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ofllces,  10  baths, 
two  or  three  eardens,  reservoirs,  itc  The  grand  saloon 
Mk  the  palace  Is  said  to  be  verv  magnificent :  the  throne 
is  a  platform  of  pure  white  marble,  raised  a  few  steps  from 
the  ground,  ana  carpeted  with  shawls  and  cloth  of  gold ; 
aud.the  whole  interior  of  the  apartment  is  profusely  de- 
corated with  carving,  gilding,  arabesque  painting,  and 
looking-glass,  the  last  material  being  interwoven  with  all 
Che  other  ornaments,  from  the  vaulted  roof  to  the  floor. 
The  mosques,  collies,  and  caravanserais,  though  not 
very  numerous,  are  In  good  repair.  Much  less  than  a 
century  ago,  the  present  metropous  of  Persia  would  hardly 
have  been  considered  of  sumdent  importance  for  the 
oap.  of  a  prov.  It  first  became  the  metropolis  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  under  Aga  Mahomed  Khan, 
who  seems  to  have  selected  it  for  that  dignity  partly  on 
account  of  its  good  position  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  partly  from  Its  vicinity  to  the  hereditary  possessions 
of  his  family,  its  greatest  drawback  is  its  unhealthi- 
ness  from  damp,  which,  with  the  excessive  heats  in 
summer,  oblige  the  sovereign  and  his  court  to  remove 
at  that  season,  and  encamp  In  pavilions  and  tents  on  the 

Slalns  of  Sultanea,  or  OuJan  ;  at  which  period  the  resi- 
ent  pop.  of  Teheran  is  reduced  to  perhaps  10,000.  The 
environs  of  Teheran  are  not  unpleasant,  the  plain  b(Mh 
to  the  B.and  W.  being  covered  with  villages,  and  abound* 
ing  in  grain.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  handsome  palace, 
which  Its  situation  and  the  fine  gardens  that  surround  it 
make  a  delightful  residence. 

A  short  distance  S.  from  Teheran  are  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Rh6,  generally  supposed  to  be  Indentlcal  wHh  the 
ancient  Rhage$^  the  caniul  of  the  Parthian  kines.  where 
Alexander  baited  for  live  days  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius. 
The  ruins  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground,  having  in 
their  ceotre  a  modem  village,  with  a  noble  mosque  and 
mausoleum — an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  de- 
sert. (Kfmtuir's  PerHa,  118.;  Prater* t  Pertta,  61.; 
MorieTt  ite.  in  Mod.  Trttv.)  it  should,  however,  be 
mentioned  that  Bfaior  Rawllnson  and  others  contend 
that  the  ruins  now  noticed  are  not  those  of  Rhages.  but 
of  an  Arabian  city,  called  Rhei ;  and  that  the  ruins  of 
Jlhages  are  to  be  found  at  Kalah-Brig,  80.  m.  B.  Teheran. 
iOeqg.  Joumai^  x.  136.,  Sk.) 

TEIGNMOUTH,  a  market-town  and  sea-port  of 
England,  ca  Devon,  hund.  Exmlnster,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Teign.  In  the  English  Channel,  la  m.  S.  Exeter,  it 
!s  intersected  by  the  Teign  ;  the  communication  between 
Its  two  divisions,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  parish, 
being  kept  up  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  across  the  river, 
having  a  drawbridge  at  either  extremitv  for  the  accom- 
modaUon  of  vesseu.  Area  of  both  parishes,  1.S80  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841, 4,469.  W.  Teignmouth,  or  the  portion  on 
the  W.  side  the  nver,  is  irregularly  built,  and  ill  paved ; 
but  E.  Teignmouth  is  beauUftdiy  situated,  and  navlng 
been  of  late  much  Improved,  Is  now  one  of  the  most 
fevourite  watering-places  In  the  S.W.  part  of  England. 
The  church  of  W.  Telgnniputh  Is  a  modem  octangular 
structure ;  the  living  being  a  curacy  worth  801.  a  year, 
under  the  vicarage  of  Bishop's  Teignton.  In  this  part 
of  the  town  there  are  Independent  and  Calvinlst  meet- 
lag-houses,  a  national  school,  a  quay  on  the  river,  and  a 


do^cyard.  In  whldi  aloops  of  war  and  eeaauli  of  gtloi^ 
harden  luve  been  built.  B.  Teig^nuMNith  charck  li 
mostly  a  modem  edifice:  the  llrtn^.  a  perpetual  corsry, 
worth  117/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  tbe  -rlcar  of  Daviiik; 
and  here,  also,  are  a  Baptist  chapel,  an  endowed  sctai 
for  13  poor  children,  some  good  inna,  a  theatre,  rodtaf- 
rooms,  and  other  establishments  uatial  io  a  wateraf* 
place.  Teignmouth  is  governed  bj  a  portreeve,  ckoM 
annually  at  the  coort-leet  of  the  lord  of  tbe  mmoL 
Many  of  its  inhabs.  are  employ^ed  In  the  coast  fitbor, 
and  others  in  the  supply  of  goods  to  visiters :  a  fnii 
deal  of  the  Haytor  granite  is  also  shipped  from  this  port: 
but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  renders  the  bar- 
hour  accessible  otdy  to  coasting  vessels.  Tcignraooth  a 
of  hich  antiquity,  and  Is  said  to  be  the  place  at  whid 
the  Danes  first  landed  in  787.  It  gives  the  title  o(  hsros 
to  the  Shore  family. 

TELLICHERRY.  a  town  of  British  India,  pmU. 
Madras,  and  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  in  the  distrioi 
of  Malabar ;  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindo«tan.4S  m.  N.V.W. 
Calicut ;  Ut.  Il^  46*  N. ;  long.  1&°  IT  E.  Pop.  OKcr. 
tain.  This  was  the  chief  trading  settlement  of  the  Brki* 
on  the  Malabar  coast  previoastfy  to  1800.  when  the  E.  L 
Company's  warebooaes  were  transferred  to  Msb^  «Im( 
6  m.  to  the  S.B.  The  most  wealthv  natives,  however, 
still  reside  at  this  town :  which  a  lew  years  since  cea* 
tinned  to  be  the  mart  forthe  best  aandal  wood  from  abo*t 
the  Ghauts,  and  cardamoms  from  Wjrnaad  ( JXsasittssV 
B.  I.  Gax.) 

TEMBSWAR,  a  rmraL  free,  and   fortified  towa  of 
Hungary-beTond-the-Theiss,ca|>.  eo.  of  Ms  owa  nsme.la 
a  marshy  plain,  on  the  Alt  Bega  river.  73  m.  M-NX 
Belgrade;  lat.  460  4^  i7"  N.,  long.  «|0  !♦'  17*^  B-    P^ 
with  its  four  suburbs,  about  18,000,  Including  aomcroai 
Germans,  Greeks,  Wallachs,  and  Jews.     Mr.  Paget  sap* 
"  Temeswar,  the  capital  of  the  Banat,  and  thewinlcrr»> 
sidence  of  the  rich  Banatlans,  is  one  of  the  prettieat  umm 
I  know  anywhere.    It  has  two  handsome  aqnares.  and  s 
number  of  very  fine  buildings.    The  county-ball.  tk« 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Csanad,  the  reaideDce  of  Ihs 
commander,  and  the  town-house,  are  all  remarksbfeAir 
their  sise  and  appearance."    Temeswar  was  taken  (tm 
the  Turks  in  1716  oy  Prince  Eugene,  who  laid  out  sod 
strongly  fortified  the  modem  town,  which  Is  now  one  of 
the  principal  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  aaonarcfey.   n 
has  a  Rom.  Cath.  and  a  Greek  cathedral,  a  synar>C"*> 
seminary.  Piarist  gymnasium,  arsenal,  milttary  school, 
some  barracks,  and  various  other  military  estabiwhansWi 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  dvil  esiablishmeBts  sad 
authorities  of  the  Banat.    Good  water  to  raised  bysM; 
chinery  for  the  supply  of  the  town.     It  has  mannflKtartf 
of  silk  and  woollen  stuA.  paper,  tobacco,  oil.  ^^^i*"} 
an  extensive  trade  in  these  articlea  and  in  the  tna^f' 
agricultural  produce.  Its  inliabs.  are  said  to  be  flv"|f']*'7 
opulent.    Its  commerce  has  been  coasideTably  fecUttatM 
by  the  excavation  of  the  Bega  Canal,  iriMMit  73n.  !• 
length,  which,  passing  by  the  town,  unites  It  w*"** 
navinble  portion  of  the  Bega,  and,  conseqn«itlyi,^» 
the  Tbeiss  and  the  Danube.    This  canal  has  aktf  bstt 
advantageous  from  its  assisting  in  drytaf  the  marsbss  v 
which  the  town  is  surrounded  ;  thouMi  in  •«■**''* 
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is  still  rather  unhealthy.  Temeswar  is  ... 
D' AnvlUe  to  represent  the  an.  T/bitcm,  to  whlcn^^ 
was  banished.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  under  roif- 
man.  in  1661,  who  held  It  tUI  171&  (PsgH*'  BmH^f 
Benkattgi  Au$tr.  Nmt.  Bnemc.)  .  «  _« 

TEMPB,  a  famous  valley  and  defile  in  tbe  N.B-P«> 
of  Thessaly,  stretching  from  near  Baba  to  the  S«>P"  * 
Salonica,  from  6  to  8m.  In  length,  between  Olyng*^ 
the  N.,  and  Ossa  on  the  S.    It  Is  traversed  by  o«o«'<2 
bria  (an.  Penetu),  and  Is,  in  parU,  ao  very  "■"Si  aI 
there  is  merely  room  tor  a  mUttary  road  aiwni*'*  "T 
river.    In  some  respects  the  defile  bears  a  •t*!^' Ji^ 
semblance  to  the  passof  Kllllecrankiein  Scotland;  hot  P" 
scenery  is  incomparably  more  magnificent.   T^S!^'^^ 
ance  of  the  chasm,  and  the  tradUtiona  current  to  ata- 
quity,  leave  little  doubt  that  the  rocks  had  heearg 
asunder  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nawejl^l^ 
opened  a  passage  for  tbe  waters  that  must  r''**^"Z 
have  deluged  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly.    ■'T'^^ 
parts  it  is  grand  in  the  extreme.    The  P'aciP****5flISis 
of  naked  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  to  a  pwdig^ 
height ;  so  that  the  spectator  can  scarce  behoM  t>^ 
from  below  without  giddiness.  Llvy*s  descriptioo,  tasre* 
fore.  In  addition  to  its  faitrinsic  grandeur,  has  auj^ 
maiesty  of  truth :    ttwptt  wtrtmoMe  Urn  ottd*^/^ 
mi  detpici  m'M  sine  rrertigine  quddmm  $imml  ^^^T^ 
amimique  fKmit :   Terret  et  tonitu*  et  uttitndo  f<r  TT. 
didm  vtdiemfimeniU  Penei  amnii.    ( Ub.  xliv.  cap-  ^)  • 
Clarke,  num.)  .    ..  ^n 

The  character  of  thU  gorm  or  defile  to  •▼•'•^ZST 
of  wildness  and  savage  grandeur,  and  does  not,  t'''![fr^ 
harmonise  with  the  descriptioos  the  poeu  have  f*^^ 
of  the  tepkwrU  mgitatn  Tewtmt  (Hor.  Od.  HL  v.  ^ 
and  the  oMdimHm  Tcmpe.  (Catullus,  Car«.  ^ 
v.»5.)  No  doubt,  howevwr.  their  desrriplioM'^ 
not  the  pass  itseU;  hot  to  a  valeatthavoathofiMP^ 


TEHPLEMOttE.  T£NA5S£aiM  PROVINCES.     TW 

MBt  lb*  M,  '  vbMi.  Id  iltiutlan,  BUDt,  and  bwilT,    IIb  Ii  nrr  ■biaduit  In  tlw  S.  pnm.,  bM  ku  Ml  bMa 

■nplj  HtUtM  vhaUTv  tha  poMi  tuT*  mU  of  T«ap>.'' i  iniilDUMK.    LIka  told,  wbkb  li  ■ko  wtMj  dtftaad. 

TBHPLBHOBB,  in  InUnd  Uwd  of  Inlmid,  iirOT.    laulliif  InU  tlia crnVi, iowD  Bbicli  ruild ■>■*«» infi 

Huiutar,  co.  Tlnnvr,  «boiil  li  m.  W.  from  tb-  =■•'■  '  ••■-  ~f '  — •■  ■■ .i.-^.^...- 

•nd  iiwr  U.«  B.  Ib(*  0^U»  Datti'i  Bll  MounUbu , 

S.W.DbUIb.    Fop.,  Id  IUI,  l.»3e.  TbU  U  •  hu  toim,  ,  tlia  (srai  of  w  lornud  ami,  utd  IutIdk  Ultd  It 


jli.  cba»l,'>    br  aliich  moUan  Iht  llfbur  uiWi 


bouw,  ■  biMnall,  tad  larn  luC 
leuloni  *n  hiM  an  WtdBHdin  i 

SO..  SI./  IT.,  Jima  ■.,  JulTw..  --, 

Dec  7.   ll  It  ■  csmUlHiIwT  tUclw.  pMl-cAoa  nrgnoa 

la  ltaa,«irf-la  ISN,nu. 

TEtfASSERIIfPROVINCVS.  th<  nnio  rlrx  u 

iTtIf  Duiow  itilp  Of  lenivxt  In 

—    ■— ^-nflnff   to  Graat    Britain 

eii>^l'l)''Di'~ibVpraTirtU«i~traiii  tba  Blrmate la  ia»-W, 

tU^ 'or  Amk^Syk  ■^01,  iDd  llSiS!^  tt>  areW. 
paluo.  fllUDdlOf  batwsea  11'^  and  [9°  N,  lU^  UU 
■boul^  lod  kK  B.  lone,  hnlnill.  tba hi(lav«idaM 

Bra  ud  tba  Iiullia  Ocean.  Area  itatlj  atUinatad  at 
JUO  u.  m,  Tba  poa  bdaf  lald  to  amauot  to  <nJj 
U^OCD.  iboufb.  DotvltUuiKUai  lu  tb' 
thai  Uili  ItiToitlr  balow  tba  BiulL,iDd 


iDthUput  of  It*  eouiaa,  M  Iba  balgbt  fDmatliflH 
dUuIr  aloof  tha  coaK  Iba  couoUr  la  as  ■llwrlal 

naif  vill  wusrei  1  Iba  naat  rliet,  Thu-lwena, 
anliwo.  ditldaa  Iha  pror.  of  Hartaban  fkvn  BImah, 
'  II  of  Binor  riian,  toma  01  wblch 

idd^aWodlaUncr. 

>  faar  ur  bo  dlitdad  tola  Uh  r>ln« 


iBhabllhig  tb«H  proTi.  i\  nippoaad  b*  Dr.  Hdhr  w  ba 
preportkiHU/Battar  tban  m  un  ooiat  put  of  India. 


ud'W't^ 


UadaatiRkleilhiiBi ,.    

-  -  ardda  Dt  tnda,  bat  Ux  nloaUa  iUb  of  (bat  ulmal  It 
tmat>IUilnDnaBafaa.indfeidHd,  tb*  tnda  Ik  all 
Mil  of  Udii,  abldi  allbt  b*  M*A*  nrr  proluble.  bM 
ibarto  baaa  vbollf  noflaaad.  (8a /b{kr-)  Jby.  It.*.] 
'ax.  boaar.  MrulMball,  ud  liUble  birdi- oaUi,  an  lb* 
prliE^eoDBanlil  producta  darlnd  from  Ow  iBlnul 
UofdoB.  TlM  iBHCt  racaa  ira  hi  iraat  TarMr.aod  oaB> 
Mltna  oM  of  lb*  malt  pam  of  lb*  oeuamr. 

Tba  miDiilhctana  4ia  bw)  Iboaa  of  doQi  and  tUkl 
tratbtDrioc!gii>.biiitber  bna  baao.  In  «  paM  dafTM, 
iDpanaded  of  lata  nut  b/  tba  cottoa  fooda  taapRtad 
fraia  Borland  aod  UbKloMtD.  Tba  woanri  ara  ataoaM 
"  -'uilral/  WOEUD.  tad  Uwn  will  budlf,  jmbapi,  ba 
id  ■  bouH  thmoebiHit  tba  pnm.  sblcb  bat  not  ■ 
I.    Tbe  lalmbi.  61  TtsuKrlu  and  Hirgul  eutri  on 

nangDon.    Tbfj  alto  occatlootll]'  vltit  Plnuif ,  tba 


ni7  dluloMIr  narked  1  bultbantdcai 


mater  )■  Kmedmaa.  In  Ibo  Bioralof .  oown 
tkeboltaat  partoT  Ibodar  raate*  betwat 

ralu  than  caumnica.  *nd  oollaiw  until  Septanbar  or 
Ottobar  i  and  altboufh  dnrlof  a  part  of  Ihli  lima  tba  nic 
be  In  lu  »qltb,jH  IbaalmoH  Iniual  Ul  of  tain  randan 
Ibli  ttaion  tba  moat  rerreatainc  part  of  Iha  jatr.  Tbi 
axltDcba.  IMatm,  im  Oi  Plmaiu  OmrOr.i  In  tba  S. 
whara  both  ibv  eUnuta  and  proAictt  Id  many  raapceli 

Tou-  Tha  TenBHaiim  prorL  ara.  dpod  tba  whola,  Modi 
^or*  heahhf  than  nunj  paiu  of  lodia.  AiJnoUHrlro 

naiirce  and  IbralaDere,  arOi  d/Mnter/,  wllfi  IntermltUB^ 
totbenatlTei.and  vnulljdDH  toBuropeaui 
the  conuliutlvi  hat  been  Impaired  from  otl 
Tbe  Kapla  product  It  rlcai  of  whJch  t  doien  d 

tidet  b/  tba  Rareao  Irlbo.  and  much  rice  b/  tl 

and  Qthat  iMtlin.    In  Ibt  lowludt.  In  the  beflnnlni  of 

April  Iba  jbraier  wcadt  bit  (rouDiI.  and  about  Iba  fliit 


t,  eaUeaed  tntauHBit  llMimaaa  a 


iCandiiria 


■boat  In  aconpact  bodf  over  I 
The  principal  harrafl  It  in  D 

fumed  ^Iwo  froond  Iw  of  mnd.  let  up%litud  SttoJ 

tuieol  drIllitJan.    Indian  con  It  nol  mac 

twaal  potaloca.  )-aidt.  bcnni.  ooloiie  and  en 

tntbadecrepldiiBnliln;  nron  tbe  totemoi 
ilcabHtcc.^  (£«>'ti(W.i)ri>ia«iT  That 
alto  pratlr  gaaanl,  thou^  no  maAatable  tui 
Cotton,  bnap,  taidlfD,  pappor,  ftc,  tre  onli 
tinted.  CardabDnit.  long  pepper,  catechu 
suit,  are  (tlbered  «Ud.  Prulit  ara  numen 
(Statu  pioloea  leak,  ttptn.  aloe,  and  muir  «-..  . 
able  wosdt,  ailta  bambona,  ratltni,  md  ounf  hili, 
>Bd ncdldMl pUnM.    IronocoltfbandlBTaaiidTi 


tab 

_.„ , ade. 

are  odIt  ptrtUUf  cul' 


anL  on  other  landed  produce,  taiee  on  aanilDff,  opium, 
lai  been  ei'ilowled  at  OT.OOO  tupeei  >  Tor.    (/jn-'e 

heb-  coonefllen  wlUi  Bnfland.    "  BugUlh  InBuence." 

tU"-' — 


arfnuotbei 


ti  ara  peroepUMa.    ' 


t  ImptannHnti  ara  penepUMa.    Coin  It 
lundlBiuad  of  aiMati  of  Itad  and  «m«r  i 

ara  bnptstlof;  tapleoeala  of  beOaroia- 

itructloDara  uiedi  Jonlca  b  bafiar  xdmlnlitaTtd ;  Hie 
It  trcuu  1  proper^  It  aBerad  i  religion  It  bee  i  ttiei, 
Ihouirh  hearj,  are  mare  aquliabi/  lupoaed.  tod  courti  oi 

woikmaoih^.      Tbv  pratUlnB  oBIeer  In  awh  gnm. 
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TENBY. 


■Its  M  mmgtetrtto  on  certain  doji  erenr  week ;  and  before 
htm  every  ddsen,  male  or  female,  wtthont  the  lotenren- 
tion  of  lawrers,  m^  plead  his  cause,  and  have  famnedtate 
redress.  Every  wnere.  In  British  Binnah,  the  people 
praise  English  Justice."  {Makolm's  S.  E.  Asia,  178^.) 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  present  thinness  of  the  pop.,  ; 
emigration  from  Birman  iuto  the  Tenasserim  provs.  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  we  have  held  possession  of  the 
bitter.  Such,  In  truth,  Is  the  destructive  Influence  of  the 
Birmese  government,  that,  during  the  time  it  possessed 
Tenasserim,  it  had  all  but  converted  it  into  a  desert. 

TENBY  (Welch,  Dynbych.u-Py»god)t    ■Jf*'*'  •"** 
munic.  bor..  market  town  and  sea-port  of  Wales,  co. 
Pembroke,  bund.  Narberth,  on  the  summit  of  a  pro- 
montory on  the  W.  side  of  Carmarthen  Bay,  9  m.  E. 
Pembroke.    Area  of  the  in-Iiberty  of  the  par.  St.  Marv, 
which  Is  co-extensive  with  the  bor.,  339  acres.    Pop.,  in 
1831, 1.949L    The  town  conilsU  principally  of  one  long 
and  broad  stn^,  lined  with  good  houses,  and  pretty  , 
well  paved.    It  is  partly  surrounded  with  walls,  and  is  i 
further  defended  by  some  batteries  on  the  shore ;  lu 
eastle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Flemings,  by  , 
whom  this  part  of  the  country  was  former! v  occupied,  is 
in  a  state  of  decay.     The  church  of  St.  Mary  \%  a  spa-  . 
clous  structure  MB  it.  In  length  and  83  in  breadth,  with  I 
an  elegant  spire  IM  (t.  in  height,  supposed  to  be  the  | 
loftiest  in  Wales,  and  pointed  white  to  rF.nder  it  a  con-  , 
splcuous  mark  for  seamen.    The  roof  of  the  nave  is  sup- 
ported  by  arcades,  having  fluted  pillars,  and  the  ceiling  ' 
IS  formed  of  carved  wood   ornamented  with    several  , 
figures,  armorial  bearings.  Arc.      In  the  loterior  are 
several  monuments.    The  living,  a  rectory  and  vicarage,  ' 
worth  817/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  {EccL 
Rev.  Rep.)    **  An  ancient  edifice  within  a  few  ft.  of  the 
W.  entrance  is  now  used  as  a  school.    A  flight  of  steps  I 
cm  the  outside  leads  to  the  apartment  near  which  Is  a  ' 
■mall  arch  in  the  style  of  Henrv  VII.,  and  two  others 
occur  in  an  old  wall  opposite.    These  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  princij»al  entrances  to  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, once  a  convent  of  Carmelite  friars,  founded  in  1399. 
The  remains  of  St.  John's  chapel   are   situated  in  a 
marshy  spot  900  or  300  yards  ft-om  the  town.    Those  of 
St  Julian's  stand  upon  the  pier,  near  Its  extremity. 
Opposite  the  town  are  some  wild  masses  of  rock,  form- 
ing the  i^ands  of  St.  Catherine,  and  more  distant  are 
those  of  St.  Mar^ret  and  Caldy.    Eastward  stretch  the 
Korton  sands  bounded  by  grand  and  high  cliflk ;  here 
are  several  bathing  machines.    Round  the  S.  and  W. 
•ides  of  the  town  are  the  white  or  whit- sands,  presenting 
a  romantic  and  agreeable  walk,  two  m.  In  length,  to 
Clltar."    (Nickoi$on's  Cambrian  Guide,  p.  606.)     The 
town   hall,   court   house,  new  market  and   slaughter 
houses,  public  baths,  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  reading- 
rooms,  bowling  green,  sereral  good  hotels,  *c.,  are  tiie 
other  most  conspicuous  objects  at  Tenbv.    The  town 
was  formerly  a  place  of  much  commercial  Importance ; 
and  after  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  here,  it  ex- 
ported  considerable  quantities  of  woollen  cloths.    At 
present  its  trade  is  Inconsiderable. 

Tenby  is  a  creek  of  the  port  of  Mllford.  Nine  or  ten 
vessels  from  Pivmouth,  Brixholme,  Ac.  make  it  their 
station  during  the  fishing  season,  and  supply  the  Bristol 
market.  Its  oysters,  which  are  of  superior  qualltv,  are 
sent  pickled  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  places. 
Tenby  is  now  principallv  distinguished  as  a  watering- 
place,  for  which  it  Is  singularly  well  adapted,  by  the 
great  beautv  of  its  situation,  and  the  protection  f^om 
rough  weather  which  it  recelres  from  the  contiguous 
head-lands.  It  has  grown  rapidly,  especially  in  good 
houses;  most  of  which  have  been  "built  within  the 
last  90  years.  A  great  many  are  occupied  as  lodging- 
houses  during  the  season,  and  left  empty  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Property  of  this  sort  appears  likely  to  increase 
fast  and  steadily :  houses  are  continually  sprinffing  up 
lu  the  many  agreeable  situations  which  are  rouno  unoc 
cupied.  (BoHndary  Report.)  The  public  baths  are 
both  extensive  and  elegant ;  they  comprise  numerous 
bath  and  dressing  rooms,  warm  and  vapour  baths,  bed- 
rooms for  invalids,  a  handsome  promenvde-room,  &c. ; 
and  are  approached  by  an  excellent  carriage  road. 
The  water  of  their  large  reservoirs  is  changed  erery 
tide.  The  bathing-machines  are  the  property  of  the 
Innkeepers :  tlie  terms  U.  each  time,  and  6d.  tne  guide. 
iCambr.  Guide,  p.  604.) 

Tenby  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and 
19  councillors.  Its  earliest  charters  appear  to  have  been 
granted  about  the  time  of  Edward  111.,  by  the  earls  of 
Pembroke,  but  the  earliest  extant  Is  of  Richard  II L  Pre- 
viously to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  there  were  nearly 
400  burgessea  In  the  corporation,  but  their  fbnctions 
were  merely  nominal:  and  the  whole  management  of 
the  bor.  rested  with  the  common  councU,  which  constated 
of  about  40  members.  The  town  has  only  a  few  small 
endowments  for  charitable  purposes.  Courts  of  petty 
sessions  weeklv,  a  manor  court,  &c.  are  held ;  twit  the 
only  gaol  consists  of  9  large  cells,  formerly  the  old  gar- 
tlaou  dungeon.  Prisoners  are  rarely  conflned  here :  vriien 
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the  term  of  imprisonment  exceeds  a  month,  tiMqr** 
sent  to  the  gaol  at  Haverfordwest.  Corporatkw  re- 
venue, in  1840,  1,104/.  The  Reform  Act  lAd  doc  alia 
the  previous  limits  of  the  pari.  bor..  which  now  seadi 
1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  in  conjunction  wkh  Pemtmke, 
Wiston,  and  Milford.  It  had  prevlousir  aent  one  vttk 
Pembroke  and  Weston  only,  the  right  of  vottxig  hafisf 
been  In  the  burgesses,  who,  acting  under  the  infRienoeef 
the  common  council,  returned  the  nominee  of  the  patns 
of  the  bor.  Registered  electors.  In  the  dilR»rent  bor»^ 
1639-40,1,179.  (^eeMun.  Append.,  p.  407.)  Markets, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  fisirs,  Biay  4.,  WbU  Toeriv, 
July  31.,  C5ct.  9.,  and  Dec.  4. 

TRNEDOS,  a  small  but  celebrated  island  of  Turkq 
in  Asia,  15  m.  S.S.W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardaodls 
(an.  HrUcspontus),  and  about  5  m.  W.  from  the  shore  <^ 
the  Troad,  which  it  still  serves  to  point  out,  iu  higfacit 
summit.  Mount  St.  Ellas,  being  In  Ut.  X^  W  W  N. 
long.  96°  3'  E.  Pop.  7.000.  ?  Though  rugged,  it  b  tde- 
rably  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  red  nauscadioe 
wine  of  Tenedos,  though  not  mentioned  by  the  andenti. 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  Levant.  It  begins  to  lose  Iti 
colour  when  about  14  or  1.*}  years  of  age,  but  retains  iu 
flavour  and  strength  for  a  much  longer  period.  Tlie  to«iN 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Uland,  is  defended  by  a  sonil 
fort.  On  the  N.  the  port  is  protected  by  a  pier,  and  t 
has  pretty  good  anchorage^  In  antiquity  it  was  a  sort  of 
dfpot  for  the  produce  destined  for  Conacantinople ;  taA 
Justinian  erected  In  It  a  large  warehouse,  the  ndasof 
which  are  still  extant,  where  vessels  lojided  with  can 
from  Alexandria  discharged  thtdr  cargoes  when  they  hsp- 
pened  to  t>e  prevented,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  tf 
contrary  winds,  from  making  a  passa^  through  tkt 
Hellespont  to  the  capital    ( ToHm^ort,  i.  397.) 

Tenedos,  according  to  Strabo  (lib.  xiH  ),  had  a  tenple 
dedicated  to  Apollo  ;  but  it  Is  principally  known  from  ks 
baring  been  mentioned  In  connectiou  with  Trof  bf 
Homer  — 


•'  Thoa  ioanre  ofUght  I  whom  Taacdoa  adorat " 

and  by  Virgil.  According  to  the  latter.  It  was  the  ptact 
to  which  the  Grecian  fleet  made  their  feigned  rstrsil 
before  the  sack  of  Troy :  — 

"  Eft  In  eompeetn  (Trote)  Tancdos  noMalma 


TENERIFFE,  or  TEYDE  (PEAK  OF),  a  Umcm 
conical  and  volcanic  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  Islsad 
of  Tencrifle,  of  which  its  basis  occnplea  the  gnisttr 
portion  (See  Canaby  Islands),  rising,  according  to 
Borda,  to  the  heisht  of  11,424  French,  or  12,179  Eog.  It. 
above  the  level  or  the  sea.  According  to  Von  Boch  the 
Peak  consists  of  an  enormous  dome  of  trachyte,  corerrd 
with  htyers  of  basalt.  The  summit  of  the  cone  {EiPitaa, 
the  sugar. loaf,)  Is  terminated  by  a  crater,  surrounded, 
as  it  were,  by  a  circular  wall,  or  parapet.  HumboUt, 
who  descended  to  the  bottom  of  tne  crater,  found  tiie 
heat  was  perceptible  only  in  a  few  crevices,  which  fare 
vent  to  aoueous  vapours,  with  a  peculiar  buzsmg  noise. 
(PerMonal  Narrative,  i.  173. ;  Engl.  Trans.) 

The  ascent  of  the  Peak  Is  distinguished  hv  adiflkvencs 
of  vegetation  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Is  obserxcd 
on  the  ascent  of  Etna  (which  see).  Above  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  tracts  near  the  sea,  where  date  trees. 

Slantains,  sdgar-canes,  Indian  figs,  vines,  aaid  oUtcs^ 
ourlsh  in  nroftuion,  rises  wliat  is  called  the  region  of 
laurels  These  are  fed  by  a  vast  number  of  springs, 
that  rise  op  amid  a  turf  covered  with  perpetual  rerdure. 
Extensive  plantations  of  chesnuts  occur  in  the  lower 
part,  above  wnlch  rise  four  species  of  laurel,  and  an  o»k 
resembling  that  of  Thibet.  The  underwood  bi  the 
lower  part  consists  of  arborescent  heath,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  ferns.  Above  this  commences  a  raft 
forest  of  fir  and  pine  trees  which  characterise  the 
colder  regions  of  the  earth.  Succeeding  to  this  is  a 
vast  plain,  like  a  sea  of  sand,  covered  with  the  diul  ol 

Kmice  stone,  which  continually  fills  the  air.  It  is  m* 
lllshed  with  tufts  of  the  beautlfbl  shrub  called  the 
retatna  (Spartium  tmbigenum,  Alton),  growing  to  tb« 
height  of  nine  fc,  and  loaded  with  odoriferous  flowers, 
which  are  said  to  communicate  a  peculiar  excellence  to 
the  flesh  of  the  goats  that  feed  upon  them.  At  the 
entrance  of  this  plain  the  rich  verdure  of  the  isUnd 
terminates,  as  well  as  all  appearance  of  habltatloa ;  and 
the  traveller  ascends  afterwards  through  a  complete 
solitude.  Above  this  sandy  plain  are  the  Ms/Jpsf*.  a 
name  which  the  Spaniards  apply  to  grounds  desUtote 
of  vegetable  mould,  and  covered  with  loose  and  brokea 
firagmenttf  of  lava.  The  ascent  here  Is  steep,  and  ex- 
tremely fatiguing,  as  the  blocks  of  lava  roll  from  benesth 
the  feet,  and  often  leave  deep  hollows.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  Malpays  is  a  small  plafat  called  the  RambMs. 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  Piton,  or  conical  smaaii^ 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  9jao  feet.  Here  are  foam 
those  spiracles  which  are  called  t^  the  natives  tbs 
Noftrils  of  the  Peak,  consisting  of  crcvkss  wbcoot  Issin 
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-witoTT  B^  but  npaun.  TIk  Himt  at  thi  PHoD  ll 
lUep,  isd  TtodBtvd  dIOcult  bf  lb*  loota  uhn  with 
wbkh  Lt  ll  EDTHWl.  At  Um  top  tb«F«  I*  nnwijr  FDOin 
lA  UiDd,  uid  Um  enter,  u  «ln*djr  itAtad,  Lt  vibdoi«l  t? 

The  Tlsir  (Knn  Ike  top  of  the  Pent,  thoufli  eluuic- 
terlted  bj  pvculiv  beiiul;^  rBlUfU-ibarlDftbe  nBcnlOeent 
ftMaw€t  froin  the  Hinmtl  o(  KtoA^  Tbe  cultivated  hhI 
woadpd^4fU  of  the  ULind  ire,  faewerer.  ■een  hi  (loee 
proxlmttj.  iDd  the  Heep  Hnd  on^ed  decllTltiei  of  tba 

the  imllijig  u pert  of  the  CDunirr  beoeetta.  i^he  (nna- 
pereat  ttmotphere  etubln  the  ipecuror  to  dUIlDpiki>i 
vJnme  DtajjecU.  nicb  u  houiee.  uLU  of  veuel>»Bnd  truDki 
of  tree*^  Bejood  the  eye  wimden  on  nil  tide*  over  the 
Tvt  Hpeiue  oC  the  Atlutlc.eM  coninvMii  the  whole 
■Rhlpelico  of  the  Cuurin.  It  hu  been  *]1e«ed  tint 
the  Tin  iilaaili  m  Fu  u  Cape  BoJMor,  on  the  coui  or 

Tba  fluninll  of  the  Peek  U  ■  utfaUmi,  or  eitlopilthFd 
ToluBO.  whebce  no  empUon  hu  tekea   pUce  ■ioce  III 


..uj-jli.    fiv'iyui.v   !*«?• 

^raSrNB'8Slik.eiMo(thaU.  ShiteeofK.  AmerlcLln 
■be  buln  of  the  H tiilHlppL  betmni  lei.  U°  uul  JGo  40. 
I«.,uid  lan.M°  ud  Mfo  *..  hning  N.  Kenlud^  end 
VlnHida,  E,  H.  CuollDa,  S.  Genrfli,  Alebuu,  ud  Hk- 
ditM.  end  W.  the  riftr  MlHtulnil,  vhlch  dliJdee  It 
(Mb  Arkuuu  and  MlHoori.  Area.  4il»0  le.  m.  Pop. 
IninO.ni.MniiBiatO.IJIt'UXXkofwhamiw.DWware 
aUTea.  Tba  S.  pan  of  tUt  alate  It  hiteriacled  bf  the 
M^«U*OIV;Jli*jdddlejanlaMlljr.whll(theW. 


Ihai  Iba  Walaitopl  .the'. . 

trUnlarira  of  ibe  Ohio.  The  Tanneiiee  ritea  war 
FraBbltai  bi  N.  Ctroline,  and  riini  u  tril  N.W.  to  about 
Mb.  W.8.W.  K»atll1ei<ltbentun»tothaH.NV..Hd 
AfterebtudUthe  W.N.W..  H  enln  Rilen  the  itiM  a) 

diefOrlNlm.i^ndaaniiiciiftiitbarRirbaaUof  MocM 

parti,  enmpriiea  a  good  deal  of  eietf  lent  Lmd.  Agrleu]' 


ttupentlne.  roatr 
e^aJ  tipoTti.  bi 


w  Ibc  Ivalre  T«ara.   In  tba  eietUnii  Ic 
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Hate,  alUnled'bf  O.OSO  poplll.  and  I.SKI  penuua 

eelkme.     The  Khool-IUDU,  Id   LU9,  aiDOjnttd  to 

■    ■     '     orTnoeiiHconneDcedaboiiimT, 

V  beloTgidto  N.  Car^lm  pre'.WuilJ 
•1  ced-d  to  Ihs  Unitrf  Statu  :  and  la 

luaUBU  Into  the  fJntoo.  It  leadl 
ipuieof  RepreeentatlTci.  (Jijur.  M- 
incac.  Amir.  1  Etter'.  sifGaii,,  KnHir, 


prlnclpill)'  of  a  ihlBle  Ure«. 

appmprtalad  In  1ia«.    Tba  III 

ebaptarof 

Wailnuu 

Ih"'"^ 


'^:l% 


wvt of  Ky«i  bull 


a  b7  penonl^MBaj^to  the  fn 

dependent  fonune  UvLne  In  aad 

a  jeama  but  IliUeprob^Unof  tta  b 

VI.,  To 

under  IhaSian. 


ReCDtm  Act, 
I.  who  bold 


a.  I.  170  The  bod 


(Mum.  Botmit-  tmd  Corp.  Rep.  Apiind.'} 

TEQUENDAHA  ifALCoF^acekbialedtaUrecl 
la  the  repub.  of  New  Cfranada.  Colombia,  In  the  eouraa  of 
the  Boaou  tteei,  a  tribolair  of  the  UarlalaDa,  a  lew 
■Hilar  W.  fmra  Bofou.  A  ihort  dUtanee  aboie  tba  TaU 
■be  rjier  It  140  ft.  la  braadib ;  but  bthig  forced  Into  ■ 
narrow.  Ihoufh  deep  bed  o4'oolj40ft.  In  wldlb,  II  la  pr^ 
dpltated  at  twobounda  down  a  perpcnIlculBi  rock,  to  tht 


aaiE 


.eight,  kdA  mingle  with 


^1  of  Tettitendaiiu  ■  remaiubla  appearance.  It  tbegreal 
dureraice  In  the  •egetalloa  turmundlna  Itt  dllbreat 
parta.    At  the  lummlt  the  tmeellar  "  flnda  hhdaelf  tvT* 

rounded,  not  only  with  LbedroM^  begonia,  and  the  tellov 

nowtb  of  wbleh  recallt  to  hit  mind  the  refetallon  nf 


pUnlun  o(  tba  air.   (Xck 


■ 


tY2 
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TERAMO  (n.  JnteramtUa  FraiuHd)^  a  dtjr  of  the 
Neapolitan  dom.,  pror.  Abruno  Ultra,  of  which  It  U  the 
cap.,  947  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Vesiola,  where  It  Joins  the  Tordino,  10  ra.  W.  fVom  the 
embouchure  of  the  latter  in  the  Adriatic,  and  19  m. 
N.N.B.  Monte  Como,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Appen- 
nines.  Pop.,  in  18S0,  lO.Bl.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  strong  walls,  but  is  now  quite  open.  With  one  excep- 
tion, iu  streeU  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  its  houses,  for 
the  most  part,  mean-looking.  In  the  outsldrts,  howerer. 
tome  of  the  houses  are  in  better  taste.  The  cathedral 
has  been  modernised.  There  are  several  oonvents,  hoe- 
piUls,  asvlums,  &c.  It  has  but  few  manufkctures  or 
industrial  establishments ;  but  it  is  the  seat  of  the  cItII 
and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  prov^  end  has  a  royal  col- 
lege, a  seminarr,  or  establishment  for  the  instruction  of 
the  clergy ;  and  is  the  residence  of  several  opulent  (luni- 
lies.  Its  vicinity  is  in  general  fertile,  producing  com, 
wine,  and  oil  in  abundance :  in  the  time  of  the  lUmians 
Its  wine  was  In  high  estimation :  — 

Tmn  quA  vftiflHras  domltac  Piatuda  pabM 

L0U  Uborli  •fras.  SiUut  llaBem$,  Ub.  av.  t.  568. 

Some  buried  arches,  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre,  baths,  and 
some  other  edifices,  are  the  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  citv.   (Del  Rf  De$crixione  deUe  Due  SiciUe,  U. 
47m  *c.:  Crawn^  Exeurt.  in  the  Abrtatxi,  i.  310.) 
TERCERA.    5ir«AzoBB8. 

TERLIZZI,  an  inland  town  of  S.  Italy,  kingd.  of 
Naples,  prov.  Bari,  cap.  cant.,  on  an  elevated  site,  18  m. 
W.  Bari.  Pop.  said  to  amouut  to  about  10,000.  Not- 
withstanding Its  sise,  it  seems  to  possess  liule  worth 
notice  iMvoud  the  usual  superabundance  of  religious 
edifices,  if  we  except  a  gallery  of  pictures,  comprising 
works  by  several  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  in  the 
mansion  of  a  noble  fkmlly. 

TERMINI  (an.  Thenrue  Himeren$e$,  and  simply 
Tk^rma),  a  martt  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island,  intend,  of  Palermo,  cap.  district  and  canton,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  own  name,  84  m.  E.8.B. 
Palermo,  lat.  87*>  67'  »" ;  N.  long.  14©  4V  E.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  18,941.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  rising  (W>m  the  sea ;  and  besides  being  surrounded 
by  an  old  wall,  is  farther  defended,  towards  the  sea,  by 
a  castle  on  a  high  rock,  commanding  the  town  and  port. 
The  strepu  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow  and  dirty : 
but  It  has  some  pretty  good  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  several  churches  and  convents,  a  royu 
college,  2  hospiulfi,  a  mont^-di-pieta,  an  asylum  for 
females,  and  convenient  baths  over  the  hot  springs,  for 
which  the  city  has  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest 
epoch,  and  from  which  she  has  derived  her  modem  as 
well  as  her  ancient  name,  llie  town  is  a  earicaiore, 
or  shipping  port,  and  exports  (mostly  coastwise  to 
■  ]^enno),  com,  oil,  shumac,  dried  fhiits,  maima,  *c. 
The  sardine  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  also  actively 
carried  on.  The  harbour,  which  s  but  iudjflbrent,  is 
open  to  the  N.  {Sttt^th's  Statu,  p.  95;  Sampotdi,  *<?.) 

About  6  m.  E.  by  S.  from  Termini,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Hfmera^  near  which  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, totally  defeated  and  destroyed  an  army  of  Car. 
thaginiaiis,  said  to  have  comprised  no  fewer  than  300,000 
men,  commanded  by  Hamilcar,  grandfather  of  Hannibal, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  action.  The  Carthaginians 
were  the  allies  of  Xerxes,  and  their  defeat  is  said  by 
Herodotus  (lib.  viii.  cap.  166.),  to  have  happened  on  the 
same  dav  that  the  Greeks  gained  the  victory  of  Salamis, 
anno  480  B.  o.  But  though  it  be  abundantly  certain  that 
Gelon  gained  a  great  victory  over  Hamilcar,  it  is  ex- 
tremely  Improboble  that  the  forces  of  the  latter  amount- 
ed to  half  the  number  mentioned  above.  Hannibal 
never  had  100,000  men  at  any  one  time  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  the  probability  is  that  80,000  would  be  much 
hearer  the  number  of  Hamilcar's  army  than  300,000. 
The  ships  which  had  conveyed  the  troops  to  Himera, 
are  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  beach ;  and 
Captain  Smyth  says  that  so  great  a  fleet  and  army  cotild 
liot  possibly  have  been  accommodated  In  the  situation 
where  the  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought.  In  fact,  very 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statements  as  to 
taumbers,  in  most  ancient  authors ;  they  are  almost  In- 
variably much  exaggerated. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Hannibal  avenged  his  grand- 
father's  disaster  by  taking  and  utterly  destroying  HI- 
mera.  Such  of  its  citizens  as  escaped  the  massacre 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  sought  an  asylum  in 
Therms.  (CVcero  in  Verrem^  ii.  cap.  35.)  Augustus 
Ivised  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  a  colony.  Stesichorus, 
one  of  the  most  ancimt  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
poets,  was  a  native  of  Himera. 
TERNA TB.  See  Molucoa  Islands. 
TBRNl  (an.  lnieramna\  a  town  of  the  Papal  States, 
deleg.  Bpoleto,  In  a  rich  and  fine  valley,  near  the  right 
tank  of  the  Nera  (an.  Nor), 
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TERRANOVA. 

ibout  4  m.  W.  from  the  fomoua  fkllt  of  the  VelUiM,  vA 
49  m.  N.N.R.  Rome.  Pop.,  drc.  9,000.  It  is  «ir. 
rounded  by  a  wall  and  towers ;  but  thoagfa  It  has  vxb 
streets,  some  tolerable  buUdlnga,  and  a  charmine  aitos> 
tion,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  poor  and  mean,  retaimng  bitt 
few  traces  of  iU  ancient  splendour.  It  has  a  cathed^vkfa 
a  superb  alUr,  an  hospital,  a  monte-dl-pifrta,  and  sone 
other  cliaritable  foundJatlons,  a  handsome  theatre,  ends 
hulldine,  erected  in  1827,  for  the  reception  of  the  waten 
of  the  Velllno  for  the  public  accommodation.  AmoM 
the  remains  of  antiqui^  are  some  raults  of  an  ampo. 
theatre  constracted  under  Tiberius,  portloDS  of  tempiai 
of  the  Sun  and  Cybele  transformed  into  cburdies,  sad 
the  remains  of  public  baths.  The  surrounding  ooontry 
Is  extremely  productive,  fecundiufmot  Italm  emmfot 
(Tacit.  Annai.  lib.  I.  cap.  79.)  j  and  on  the  river  tn 
flour  and  oil  mUls,  tanneries,  Ac.    (BampoUi,  te.) 

The  hUtorian  Tacitus  is  said  to  bare  been  a  nativeof 
Jnteramnas  hut  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  wa 
really  the  case.  The  emperors  Tacitus  and  Floritosi 
are  also  said,  but  on  no  better  grounds,  to  have  be- 
loneed  to  it.  ^^ 

The   fUls  of  the  VelUno,  called   the  Caaeata  id 
Miarmore,  about  4  ro.  B.  from  Teml,  are  amongst  die 
most  striking  otijects  of  the  kind  that  are  any  mhttt  to 
be  met  with.    The  total  height  of  the  Ihll,  wbkh  k 
divided  toto  three  leaps.  Is  probably  (lor  there  is  tbs 
(preatest  discrepancy  In  the  statements  on  the  sul^ecO 
from  660  to  750  ft.I    The  water  Is  conveyed  to  the  fUl 
in  an  artificial  channel,  more  than   I  m.  In  In^ 
originallv  dug  by  the  consul  Curlus  Dentatos,  Amo  94 
B.O.  {Ctcero^  Epitt.  ad  JUicum,  Epist.15.);  but,  tbe 
channel  having  t>een  filled  up  by  a  deposition  of  cal- 
careous matter.  It  was  widened  and  deepened,  and  io   , 
part  altered.  In  1596,  and  again    in   1785.    Byron  bst 
appropriated  some  magnificent  stanxas  to  a  notice  of 
these  fUls  (ChiUe  RarM,  cant.  It.  st.  69—72.) ;  and  bs 
adds  In  a  note,  **  I  saw  the  Cascata  del  Mannore  of 
Terai  twice  at  dlflhrent  periods ;  once  firom  the  summit 
of  the  precipice,  and  once  fhnn  the  valley  below.    The 
lower  view  la  far  to  be  preferred,  if  the  travelier  ban 
time  for  one  only :  but  in  any  point  of  view,  either  frooi 
above  or  below,  it  u  worth  all  the  cascades  and  torrents 
of  SwitserUnd  put  together.**  (See  CeUarH  GeegrmU0 
Antiqma,  i.  751—778.  \  Buttaee,  i.  327.  oct  ed.  i  IVief' 
Letterg,tt.9r.,&o.) 

TERRACIN  A  (an.  Angur mad  7WTacAa«),a  sea-port 
town  of  the  Papak  States,  deleg.  Frosfaaone,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  close  to  the  NeepoUtaa 
frontier,  .19  m.  S.S.E.  Rome ;  lat.  41°  18*  14"  N.,  long. 
lfi0  33'37*#E.   Pop.  about  6,000.    ThU  town,  which  is  on 
the  Appian  Wav,  and  a4|oining  the  embouchure  of  the  ca- 
nal for  the  draining  of  the  marshes,  stands  iNtftlf  on  lov 
ground,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.    With  the 
exception  of  the  portion  along  the  shore,  It  is  ill  buiU; 
and,  owing  to  the  deleterious  air  of  the  conttgeoas 
marshes,  It  is  unhealthy,  and  the  Inhab.  have  a  lickJy  sp- 
pearance.    On  the  hill  is  the  cathedral,  erected.  s»  is 
supposed,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxonisi 
higher  up  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Anxur  — 
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And  crowning  the  brow  of  the  rock  whidi  overbangt  tbe 
modem  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Galra.  r^ 
paired  and  reoccupied   by  Theodoric,  commandtiM  • 
magnificent  view  of^the  Pontine  Marshes,  Monte  CnvHio. 
and  of  Gaeta  and  the  Neapolitan  shore,  as  far  as  Bsw- 
Pope  Pius  VI.  endeavoured,  by  improving  the  draioas* 
of  the  marshes,  and  by  clearing  out  and  deepeoinf  (M 
harbour,  which  had  been  completely  filled  up,  to  recar^ 
for  Terradna  some  portion  of  Its  former  importsnofc 
But  his  eflbrU  have  not  had  the  anticipated  success ;  «oo 
though  the  fishery  be  carried  on  to  some  extent  from  tw 
port,  it  has  lltUe  or  no  trade.    In  1810,  Napoleoo  top- 
pressed  the  bishopric  of  Terradna.  .     ^ 
Anxur,  which  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Volsd,«2 
sequently  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  an  itoport^ 
naval  sUtlon.   It  was  sacked  by  Alaric,  and  was  occtmiea 
by  the  Arabs  for  about  a  century.    It  was  alio  t«««« 
and  sacked  by  a  French  force  hi  1798.  {RampoUi;  ^ 
larii  Oeogn^kia  Attttqua,  1.  812. ;  fTopd'a  Letlert,  n. 

T^RRANO  VA  (an.  Cela\  a  sea-port  town  of  SJcflJ. 

Krov.  Caletanisetta,  cap.  district,  on  th»  S.  shore  oTow 
iand,  near  the  monlh  of  the  river  of  the  •«"«  JS"? 
18  m.  E.  Allcata ;  lat.  87®  4'  80"  N.,  long.  14*  'li 
Pop.,  hi  1881, 9,780.  It  b  well  situated  oo  «^i2? 
the  sea,  and  has  a  fine  palace;  belonging  to  its  prpP^l!^ 
the  Duke  de  Monteleone :  but  the  streeU  are  vfefo^ 
and  dirty,  and  iU  castle,  churches,  and  coortoujfj^ 
to  be  neglected.  It  has  a  tolerably  good  bospltaV  wk« 
is  said  by  Swinburne  to  be  scarce  and  dear.  WJ^ 
doth  is  manufactured  in  the  town ;  and  bavins  a  w^ 
tore,  or  shipping  station,  it  has  some  trade  in  ^^^'^ 
atlon of  com,  wine, sulphnr,  soda,  *c.  The c»<'*IljZSf 
In  the  town  finds  a  good  market  at  tbe'COOUMf^"  *^ 


TERUEL. 

MdlnAosott.  The  anchorage  at  T«rrtiH>ir«tf  opposite 
to,  and  about  1  id.  flrom  the  thore,  to  from  7  to  11  (ktlioint. 
It  U,  Uke  other  places  on  the  same  coast,  open  to  the 
southertir  gales,  which  sometimes  throw  In  a  nearj  sea. 
In  1890, 67  ships  (85  of  whkh  were  British),  of  the  burden 
of  4,881  tons,  cleared  out  from  the  port.  Smyth  says  that 
a  party  of  strolUng  layers  has  existed  in  this  town  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  called  the  Campagnia  degU 
UnM,  firom  their  aU  sharing  alike  in  the  g^s  of  the 
Mciety. 

Though  the  question  be  not  free  from  difficulty,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  think  that  Terranora,  and  not 
AUcata,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gela.  It  has 
some  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  the  foundations 
and  mutilated  fhigments  of  a  great  temple,  and  of  a 
Doric  column.  Gela  was  a  Rbodian  colony,  and  earty 
attained  to  considerable  distinction.  But  It  is  principally 
memorable  for  having  given  birth  to  Geloa,  prince  or 
l|rnmt  of  Syracuse,  fiiroous  alike  for  his  Tirtues,  and  for 
bis  great  rictory  orer  the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by 
Hamllcar,  grandfhther  of  Hannibal.  Oela  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  PhintUs,  tyrant  of  Agrlgentum, 
and  is  included  by  Strabo  among  the  uninhabited  towns 
of  the  island.  The  modem  town  was  founded  bv  Fre- 
derick of  Arragon,  towards  the  close  of  the  18tn  cen- 
tury. (Smyths  196. ;  Svinbmme^  H.  aoi.,  Ac.) 

TBHUBL  (an.  Turdeto%  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  pror. 
of  its  own  name  in  Arason,  (m  a  hill,  at  tne  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Ouadalavlar,  75  m.  N.W.Valencia.  Pop.  about 
9,0001  It  is  walled,  and  tolerably  well  built  Being  a  bishop's 
see,  it  has  numerous  churches  and  convents ;  one  of  the 
latter,  brionging  to  the  Jesuits,  being  the  Urgest  edifloe 
In  the  town.  The  cathedral,  an  extensive  bulldlnc, 
though  its  architecture  be  not  wholly  in  good  taste.  Is 
sumptuouslv  adorned  within,  and  has.  or,  at  all  events, 
had,  many  floe  paintings,  it  has  several  fountains  sup- 
plied with  water  1^  an  ancient  aqueduct.  Its  manu- 
nctures  comprise  woollen  and  linen  fiUirics,  shoes,  and 
earthenware,  with  ftilling-mlUs,  dveing-houses,  tan- 
neries, Ac.  The  Tidnity  is  very  fortOe,  and  near  it  are 
some  celebrated  warm  sulphur  sprinn.  Teruel  is  the 
residence  of  a  military  governor,  and  was  a  fortress  of 
some  consequenee  under  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  tnr  Alphooso  II.  in  1171.  iUmamo,  ^e.) 

TBSCHEN,  a  town  of  Austrian  SilesiaTcap.  clrc  and 
duchy  of  same  name,  on  the  Olsa,  a  trtbutanr  of  the 
Oder,  86  m.  B.S.B.  Trc^>pan.  Pop.  about  7,000.  It  is 
well  built  and  has  three  suburbs,  a  ducal  castle,  several 
Rom.  Cath.  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  grmnasia 
for  both  persuasions,  that  of  the  former  possessing,  it  is 
said,  a  library  of  12,000  vols.  {Berghaus.)  There  are 
several  other  superior  schools,  and  a  military  asylum. 
Teschen  Is  the  seat  of  the  circle  tribunal  and  other 
Courts,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  cassl- 
meres,  leather,  flre-arms,  Ac.  Here  was  signed  a  treaty 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  1779. 

TUSSIN,  or  TICIMO,  the  most  S.  canton  of  Swit- 
serland,  between  lat.  45^50^  and  46^37'  N.,  and  long. 
80  2V  and  90  ly  £.,  being  separated  by  the  main  chain 
of  the  Alps  from  Uri  and  the  Grisons  on  the  N.,  while 
on  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  chiefly  by  the  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  territories,  the  lakes  Manloi^  sod  Lu- 

fano  forming  parts  of  its  8.  fh>ntler.  Area  estimated  at 
,094  sq.  m.  Pop.,  hi  M60L  117,759,  aU  Rom.  C^athoUcs. 
Most  part  of  thu  canton  is  either  mountainous,  or  di- 
vided into  numerous  ralleys  by  alpine  ramifications :  In 
the  S.,  however,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  plain  of 
tiombardy.  The  Tldno,  wheoce  this  canton  derives  its 
name,  has  its  sources  in  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  the  Valli 
Bedretto,  Plorm,  Blegno,  Ac.  Its  course  is  generally 
southward,  and  after  intersectlna  the  canton  near  its 
centre,  and  traversing  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  Its  entire 
length,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont,  (isllfaig  into  the  Po  at  Pavia,  alter  an  entire 
course  of  about  100  m.,  about  GO  of  which  are  navigable. 
The  climate  of  Tessin  is  mild  1  and  though  Its  pastures 
be  not  so  good,  nor  so  well  watered  as  those  of  the 
cantons  N.  of  the  Alps,  its  soil  is  generally  verr  fertile. 
Agriculture  is,  however,  extremely  backward,  partly 
from  the  ignorance  and  want  of  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, uid  partly  from  the  too  great  subdivUIon  of 
the  surflice  into  small  properties,  portions  of  which 
at  great  distances  from  eacn  other  stmietimes  belong 
to  the  same  proprietors.  Wheat,  rye,  and  maixe  are 
the  prindpalgrains  raited ;  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  is 
cultivated,  wine  is  grown  in  many  districts ;  but,  like 
the  Italian  wines,  that  of  this  canton  will  not  keep 
for  any  considerable  period.  The  silk  of  Tessin  is  of 
superior  quality ;  and  a  supply  worth  from  200,000  to 
800,000  SwIm  francs  is  sent  annually  into  other  parts 
of  Swltserland.  (Picot.)  Most  of  the  fruits  common 
to  Lombardy  flourish  here :  the  chestnut  woods  are  ex- 
tensive, and  chestnut  flour  is  largely  consumed  by  the 
Inhabs.  The  canton  abounds  with  timber,  but  much  of 
It  is  useless  from  the  want  of  roads  and  expense  of  car- 
riage. About  3,000  quintals  a  year  of  cheese  are  sent 
Into  Italy,«nd  calves,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  also  exported. 
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Tbt  chamois  li  a  native  of  thlt  eantoa.  ft  fonetlniM 
breeds  wkh  the  domestic  goat,  and  the  resulting  progeny 
b  greatly  prised  for  Its  skin.  Tliere  are  scarcely  any  ma- 
nufoctores.  and  the  trade  of  Tessin  Is  chiefly  in  the  con* 
Teyanoe  of  goods  between  Swltserland  and  Italy.  A 
great  many  of  the  male  natives  of  the  canton  emlgnute  to 
Milan,  Venice,  Trieste.  Turin,  MarseUles,  and  the  adfa- 
cent  countries,  where  they  serve  as  eonfectkmert,  choco* 
late  manufiscturers,  waiters  in  coAo-booses,  Ac. ;  leav- 
ing the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  cart  of  the  cattle  t^ 
the  women. 

Tessin  was  merely  a  territory  subordinate  to  Switser* 
land  tUl  1816.  when  It  was  admitted  into  the  Confedera- 
tion, in  which  It  holds  the  eighteenth  rank.  Its  govern* 
meat  was  materially  altered  In  1880 :  when  the  grand 
oouncQ,  which  holds  the  sovereign  and  legislative  power, 
was  made  to  consist  of  1 14  mems.,  chosen  in  the  duferent 
communes  by  all  the  citlsens  bom  in  the  canton  twenty- 
flve  years  of  age,  and  who  possess  Immoveable  proper^ 
to  the  value  of  200  Swiss  francs,  or  the  usufruct  of  such 
property  to  the  value  of  800  francs.  It  chooses  Its  own 
president,  and  meets  each  year  by  rotation  in  Bellanaona, 
Locarno,  and  Lonno.  The  executive  body,  or  lesser 
oouoctl,  consists  of  9  mems.,  diosen  tiy  the  greater  coun- 
cil among  its  mems.  Equality  before  the  laws,  the  free* 
dom  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition,  are  guaran- 
teed. Tessin  Is  subdivided  into  8  districU  and  88  circles, 
and  the  Utter  again  into  communes.  In  every  commune 
there  is  a  municipal  council  of  from  8  to  1 1  mems.,  with 
wh<mi  rests  the  direction  of  the  local  police.  A  Justice  of 
the  peace  sits  in  eadi  circle ;  in  each  district  there  is  a 
court  of  primary  Jurisdiction  {  and  for  the  whole  canton 
there  Is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  18  mems.  Crimtaiid  pro- 
cesses appear  to  be  more  common  in  tills  than  In  most 
other  cantons  of  Swltserland.  The  public  revenue, 
principally  derived  fttmi  salt  and  custom  duties,  in 
1888-84,  amounted  to  897,890  Swiss  livres ;  expenditure 
to  787,640  ditto.  Public  debt,  in  1880,  5.041,459  ditto. 
ConUngent  to  the  army  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  1,804 
men. 

The  Inhabs.  of  Tessin  are  of  middle  stature,  and  gene* 
rallv  square  and  strongly  built ;  though,  on  account,  it  is 
sakl,  01  their  IrrMular  mode  of  life,  among  other  causes, 
they  seldom  attain  a  great  age.  In  many  respects  they 
resemble  their  Italian  neighbours,  and  their  language  ik 
a  dialect  of  the  Italian.  Among  them  have  been  several 
eminent  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects ;  the  latter  in* 
dudlng  liomenlco  Fontana,  who  completed  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  executed  many  other  great  works  in 
Rome.  But  the  bulk  of  the  inhab.  are  very  bsckward  in 
point  of  education,  and  some  of  the  communal  magistrates 
oan  neither  read  nor  write.  It  has  no  council  of  puUlc 
instruction,  no  literary  association  (except,  perhaps,  in 
Lugano),  and  scarcely  a  library.  The  habits  of  the  people 
are  dirt^  and  depravra.  According  to  Picot,  **  Vtlogf  dt 
la  todrtHt  ItaUenme  me  comrient  am  canton  du  Tasini  nf 
$tm$  U  rapport  de  la  boitmm,  ni  sous  eelui  du  manger. 
QMoique  dom4»  naturettement  de$  ditpoHtfont  lei  plui 
kenreuse§,  its  numqueni  d'a$nottr  dm  tra^aiL,  fCimdrnttrie^ 
et  de  re$omreett  en  torte  qm*IU  $omt  H^fMemrs  amg  amtret 
pemples  de  la  SmiMte  en  moraUtd  et  en  aiionce^  maJgrf 
tomt  ee  qme  la  mature  m  fait  pour  ems.**  (Picot,  Statls* 
tkrae  de  U  Suisse,  p.  474— 49(C ;  Bbel,  lAK) 

TBTBURY,  a  asarket-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Gloucester,  hund.  Longtree,  near  the  source  of  the  Avon, 
16|m.  S.S.B.  Gloucester.  Areaof  par.,4,980acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  2,9821  The  town  consists  of  several  streets, 
meeting  in  its  centre,  in  which  is  a  large  market-house. 
It  is  well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  stone.  The 
par.  church  is  a  huidsome  edifice :  having,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tower  and  spire,  been  rebuilt  In  1781.  It 
has  chilis  for  Independents  and  Baptists,  a  grammar- 
school,  a  well-endowed  Sunday  school  for  all  the  poor 
children  of  the  par.,  an  almshouse  for  8  poor  persons, 
Ac.  The  businesses  of  woolcombing  and  wool-stapling 
are  carried  on,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The  supply  <^ 
water  used  formerly  to  be  very  defident ;  but  the  de- 
fldency  has  been  obviated  bj  the  slnklna  of  severiU  deep 
wdls.  Markets  on  Wednesdays ;  (kirs,  four  times  a  year, 
for  com,  cheese,  cattle,  lambs,  and  horses.  A  fortified 
camp,  probably  of  the  ancient  Britons,  formerly  existed 
here  ;  and  Roman  coins  have  been  frequenUy  dug  up  in 
and  near  the  town. 

TBTUAN,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Morocco,  kingd. 
Fes,  prov.  Hasbat,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
83  m.  S.B.  Tangier.  Pop.  said  to  amount  to  16,000 ;  of 
whom  9,000  may  be  Moors,  4,200  Jews,  9,000  blacks,  and 
800  Berbers.  {Or'dderg  ttf  HemaS.)  The  town  stands 
on  the  dedlvity  uf  a  hill  crowned  with  a  square  castle, 
the  residence  of  the  govemor.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  its  walls  are  flanked  in  dlflta«nt  parts  with 
square  forts,  on  which  a  few  pieces  of  ordnance  aro 
mounted.  (Gannon  are  also  placed  on  the  c^tle,  and 
on  a  square  tower  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  forming  the 
port ;  but  It  could  not  oppose  any  eflbctual  resistance  to 
a  European  force.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dlriy. 
and  as  in  Fes  and  other  cities  of  Moroccoi  many  aro 
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nearlr  eorvred-in  by  the  upper  •torlMof  the  bouset. 
The  latter  are  Areaoentljr  of  two  stories,  and  tolerabijr 
well  built  and  finished  \  and  there  are  seTeral  good 
jnosques.  In  commercial  importance  Tetuan  ranks  next 
to  Fes,  from  which  place  it  receives  the  goods  brought 
bjr  the  caravans  from  Tunis,  Algiers,  Alexandria,  Tim- 
buctoo,  &c.  Wool,  com,  and  other  provisions,  wax, 
hides,  cattle,  leather,  some  mMufacturcd  stuffs,  and 
other  African  produce,  are  exported  to  Spain,  France, 
and  luly,  in  return  chiefly  for  European  manufactures. 
The  port  of  Martcen  is  about  S  m.  from  the  sea,  on  a 
fraall  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  now  so  choked  up 
.with  sand  as  to  adroit  only  of  the  entrance  of  small 
craft.  The  roadstead,  formed  by  a  high  point  of  land 
which  runs  out  Into  the  sea  W.  of  the  river,  is  sheltered 
from  W.  winds,  but  during  the  previdenoe  of  those  f^om 
the  B.  vessels  mtut  retire  to  some  other  place.  Tetuan 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  several  European  consuls ; 
at  present,  however,  no  Europeans-  being  allowed  to 
reside  in  the  town,  their  functions  are  performed  by 
irice-consuls,  who  are  mostly  Jews.  (6.  qf.  Uemtift  Imp, 
4al  Morocco}  Mod.  Trav.  xx.) 

TEWKESBURY,  a  pari,  and  man.  bor..  market- 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  hnnd.  Tewkes- 
bury,  on  the  Avon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn, 
on  the  border  of  Worcestershire,  9  m.  N.E.  Gloucester, 
and  90  ro.  N.N.W.  London.   Area  of  the  mod.  pari,  bor., 
which  is  identical  with  the  par.,  1,890  acres.    Pop.,  in 
1831,  5,7K0;  in  I84t,  5.7SI.     It  cooslsU  of  two  principal 
thoroughfares,  meeting  In  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and 
f^om  which  many  smaller  streets  branch  out.  The  three 
principal  streets  are  wide  and  respectable,  but  the  other 
streets  are  inferior,  and  are  principally  occupied  by  the 
poor  and  labouring  pop.  (Mun.  Bound.  Hep.)   The  town 
Is  nearly  insulated  bv  toe  **  Mill  Avon"  (an  ancient  cut,  by 
which  the  Avon  has  been  nearly  diverted  from  its  original 
channel),  and  iu  tributaries,  the  Carran  and  Swill  gate 
brooks ;  and  it  is  In  consequence  compactly  built  Many  of 
Its  houses  are  handsome,  and  it  is  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas.    The  rivers  encircling  the  town  are  crossed  by 
several  bridges;  and,  in  1896,  an  elegant  cast-iron  bridge, 
having  an  arch  179  it  in  span,  was  thrown  over  the  Severn, 
about  Am.  from  the  town.    The  par.  church,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  a  flourishing  Benedictine  abbey,  that 
grew  out  of  a  monastery  founded  here  in  715,  is  a  large 
and  noble  structure.   lU  length  is  317  ft.  within  the  wails, 
and  that  of  the  transept  133  ft. :  the  choir  and  side  aisles 
are  70  ft  in  breadth,  and  the  W.  front  100  ft. :  the  height 
from  the  area  to  the  roof  Is  120  ft. ;  and  the  height  of  the 
tower  is  152  ft.    Mr.  Rtckman  says  of  this  church,  that  it 
**  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  magniflcent  edifices  in  the 
county.    The  nave  is  Norman,  the  piers  are  round  and 
very  lofty ;  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross  Is  a  very  fine 
Norman  tower,  adorned  with  arches  both  within  and 
without,  in  several  stages.    The  choir  has  a  multangular 
Mst  end,  with  additional  chapels  and  a  chapter-house, 
all  of  excellent  decorated  character ;  the  windows  of  the 
aisle  and  transepts  are  some  decorated  and  some  perpen- 
dicular.   The  W.  window  is  perpendicular.  Inserted  into 
a  very  lofty  Norman  arch  of  great  depth,  with  shifts  and 
mouldings.  In  the  windows  of  the  choir  are  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  stained  glass.    There  are  some  traces 
of  the  clolstei^remaining  on  the  8.  side  of  the  n.ive ; 
they  were  perpendicular  and  very  rich.  There  are  several 
portions  of  very  good  screen-work  and  stalls.   The  abbey 
gate  is  standing,  though  much  dilapidated."  (Ootkic  sir- 
ckitcct.)  It  has  many  fine  old  monuments.  The  living  of 
I'ewkesbury,  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  is  said  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Report  to  be  worth  only  313/.  nett,  but 
it  is  affirmed  to  lie  worth  above  50Q/L    The  market-house, 
a  handsome  structure,  has  Doric  columns  and  pilastvrs, 
supporting  a  pediment  In  front.    The  town-hall,  tlie 
lower  part  of  which  is  used  for  the  courts,  and  the 
upper  part  as  a  council-hall  and  assembly-room,  was 
erected  in   1768   by    Sir   William    Codrington.     The 
other  public  buildings  include  various  dissenting  cha- 
pels, a  theatre,  the  borough  gaol,  and  house  of  industry. 
Tewkesbury  has  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1576; 
blue-coat,  national,  and  Lancastrian  schools,  with  alms- 
houses, a  dispensary,  lying-in-charity,  and  several  other 
benevolent  establishments.    The  town    formerly  pro- 
duced considerable  quantities  of  Woollen  cloth   and  a 
superior  kiml  of  mustard,     its  prkiefpal  manufactures 
consist  of  cotton  hosiery.    Wages  of  the  weavers  vary 
fh>m  3s.  to  8«.  a  we^,  the  average  being  al>out  G«.     A 
few  parties  are  also  employed  in  the  l>obbiuet-lace  trade, 
and  In  the  making  of  nails.    The  carrying  trade  up  the 
Severn  and  the  corn-market  have  declined  since  the  im- 
provements in  the  naviffation  at  Gloucester  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  between  Stratford  and  Moreton  ; 
but.  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  still  in  a  thriving  state. 

Tewkesbury  has  returned  2  mems  to  the  H  of  C.  since 
the  7th  of  James  I.  The  right  of  voting,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  was  in  freemen  and  holders  of  burgag«f 
tenements,  of  whom  there  were  then  fipo.  Registered 
electors,  in  1849-50, 378.  The  mun.  is  co-extensive  with 
lb*  pari.  bor.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  major,  4  al- 
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dermtn  and  19  councfllors.    It  has  a  commlMioa  oT 
peace,  a  separate  court  of  quarter  aasskms,  a  court 
record  for  debts  not  above  501.,  ftc    Corporttloss 
venue,  in  1847-8, 8981.    Markets,  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
dav,  for  com,  cattle,  poultry,  tec. 

In  a  field  in  the  Immediate  vicinltr  of  the  town,  atfll 
called,  from  the  circumstance,  the  *'  Bloody  Meadosr,^ 
was  fought,  on  the  4th  of  May.- 1471,  a  decisive  ensstye- 
ment  between  the  Yorkists,  under  Edward  IV.,  and  tb« 
Lancastrians,  under  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son.  Xbe 
Lancastrians  were  totally  defeat^l,  with  the  loss  of  a  yreat 
manv  persons  of  distinction,  and  alwut  3,000  soldiera  lell 
on  the  field.  Margaret  and  her  son  having  been  taJLe« 
prisoners,  the  latter  was  Immediately  assassinsoed. 
{Bound,  and  Munic.  Reports  and  Append,  s  JUmmte's 
Enmland,  cap.  99.) 

TEXAS,  rormerlv  an  independent  republic  of  N. Ame- 
rica, but  since  1845  incorporated  with  and  fon^ng  one  ol* 
the  U.  States  of  N.  America.    Its  limits  formerly  ex- 
tended from  the  96th  to  nearly  the  3eth  deg.  K.  lat.,  and 
between  the  93rd  and  107th  deg.  W.  long.,  being  sepa- 
rated from  Mexico  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Rio  Craude, 
or  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  by  the  Red  Rtver  and  Arkan««a 
river  from  the  territories  of  the  U.  Sutes.    But  it  baa 
been  proposed  bv  Congress,  and  the  proposition  will  no 
doubt  be  agreed  to,  that  Texas  should,  under  certain 
conditions,  relinquish  a  considerable  portion  of  her  N.  W. 
territories,  which  are  to  be  incorporated  into  the  new 
state  or  territory  of  New  Mexico ;  that  her  boundary  on 
the  N.  should  be  the  line  of  36<3  30*  lat.  as  far  W.  ax  tha 
103rd  deg.  of  long. ;  and  that  her  W.  and  S.  W.  boundary 
should  be  formed  l^  aline  drawn  S.  from  the  point  where 
the  above-mentioned  degs.  of  lat.  and  long,  intersect 
each  other  to  the  32nd  deg.  lat. ;  thence  W.  on  that  pa- 
rallel to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  then  along  that  river  to 
its  embouchure.     Texas  will  still  have  the  Guipb  oT 
Mexico  on  its  S.  E.  frontier,  while  on  the  E.  the  rirer 
Sabine  will  divide  it  from   Louitiana.      Wtthin   thrs9 
limits  it  will  probably  have  an  area  of  above  lOO.Or-o  sq. 
m.    Pop  ,  in  1850, 150.000,  of  whom  30,000  were  slaves. 

The  general  atpect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast  in- 
clined plane,  gradually  sloping  from  the  mountains  on  the 
W.  eastward  to  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  numerfms 
rivers,  all  having  a  S.  B.  direction.    The  territory  mxy 
be  divided  into  three  separate  regions,  differing  In  many 
respects  finm  each  other.    The  first  or  level  region  ex- 
tends along  the  coast,  with  a  breadth  inland  varying 
from  100  m.  to  70  and  30  m.    The  soil  of  this  region  it 
principally  a  rich  alluvium,  with  icarcely  a  stone,  yet 
singularly  (Vee  from  stagnant  swamps.  Broad  woodlands 
fringe  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  between  which  are  exten« 
sive  and  rich  pasture  lands.    The  second  division,  the 
largest  of  the  three.  Is  the  undulating  or  rolling-prairie 
region,  which  extends  for  150  or  200  m.  fisrther  fnlani, 
its  wide  grassy  tracts  alternating  with  others  that  are 
thickly  timbered.    These  last  are  especiaHr  prevalent  to 
the  E.,  though  the  bottoms  and  river  valleys  through- 
out the  whole  reeion  are  well  wooded.    Limestone  and 
sandstone  form  the  common  sut»strataof  this  region:  the 
upper  soil  consists  of  a  rich  friable  loam,  mixed  indeed 
with  sand,  but  seldom  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
the  culture  of  the  most  exhausting  products.    The  third 
or  mountainous  region,  situated  principally  in  the  S.  W., 
includes  the  Sierra  Guadaioupe,  aportion  of  the  Mexican 
Alps,  and  a  desert  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
It  has  been  little  explored  and  is  without  settlements. 
The  mountain  sides  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
cedar,  and  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  they 
Inclose  extensive  alluvial  valleys,  most  of  which  are  sua- 
ceptible  of  irrigation  and  culture. 

After  the  rivers  already  named,  the  principal,  proceed- 
ing troxa  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Neches,  Trinidad,  Brasos. 
Colorado,  and  Nueces.  They  all  fall  into  the  Gulph  « 
Mexico,  or  rather  (except  the  Brazos)  into  its  bays  and 
lagoons.  The  latter  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  haflli  along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Baltic,  except  that 
they  are  upon  a  much  larger  scale:  and  the  coast,  as 
Humboldt  nas  stated,  presents  everywhere  formidable 
obstacles  to  navigstion,  in  the  long,  low,  narrow  beks  of 
land  by  which  it  is  fenced,  and  which  bound  the  lagoons ; 
in  the  want  of  harbours  for  vessels  drawing  more  than 
12|  feet  water ;  and  in  tlie  bars  at  themouths  of  the  rivers. 
Still,  however,  steam  vessels  have  been  able  to  enter  simI 
ascend  these  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Colorado  Is  oUtrticted  by  a  raft  about  10  m.  above  it* 
mouth,  but  measures  are  in  progress  for  removing  this, 
when  it  is  anticipated  that  It  will  be  navigaltle  for  aeialt 
steamers  as  high  as  Austin,  the  cap.  of  Texas,  about  910 
oi.  from  its  mouth.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  a  noble 
stream,  having  an  estimated  course  of  1,800  ro  will  most 

Erobably,  though  In  parts  broken  by  rapids,  become 
ereafter  an  Important  commercial  channel.  Galveetoa 
Bay.  into  which  the  Trinidad  flows,  bv  Our  the  finest  on 
the  coait.  is  about  35  m.  In  length,  N.  and  S.,  and  tnm 
12  to  18  B.  and  W.  IU  averaae  depth  Is  (Wmu  9  to  10  fieet, 
but  in  the  channel  there  are  nam  18  to  10  ft.  water. 
The  Texan  year  is  divided  hito  t  wet  and  a  dry 
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■pple.  hut  alidoat  every  otbar  fruli  of  Urmperale  cllmalei 
CDinfi  to  parfecUon.    Paacbat.  meLooi.  flgi,  oracfaa, 

lVdlgo,Mri 


Id  PlMiu.  ai 


■p  bedding,  *i.    Tbejfora  of 
iciiliuraf  ataplB  of  tba  rapt 

' •i.^.j;. 


finer  atapla.    ?be  beat  or  tha  long-iui^i 

rantae,  tba  advantagva  of  tha  cotton  pi 
lowing  panlculan:— "He  bu  cheaper 

Injury;  by  tba  nparlor  fbdHtlei  Tor  raJalng  iiock,  baca 
fbad  b&  tabouren  aboUH  par  cant,  cbeaper  than  In  lb 
V.  atateai  Ihalr  dotMag,  owing  to  tba  lower  tariO;  wl 
be  Car  lew  eipanilva,  aitd  tbe  mora  aalobrfoiii  cllnai 
wUI  auk*  Oidr  llvM  ■  bwtei  punbaaa."  (P.  4».)    Bi 

on.  are  DOW  wtHiily  ovarlumad  by  tha  InaspnaUoa  < 
TeiiawlttalhiC.BtalM.  The  oultlnllen  of  couoo  bi 
and -fllnldad^vai       •"»     •       ™ 


»ij  raiuire,  aoo  raniiniy  ou  noi  ra- 
re oi  utrMlanihan  tbe  prairie  deer. 


Veat  IndU  ulanda  oChr  »»».  afwblcTthe  Tnna  uia 

lide,  borui.  aDd  tallow,  ablpped  to  Earope.'Hr.  tken 
art.  will  awDB  pay  mora  than  tha  cast  of  Iha  anbnal- 
rba  rearing  ot  boraea  and  volet  It  alto  pretty  exteik* 

aquira  biding.  Hogt  are  verr  proAtabla^  and  ban. 
kbich  are  produced  In  great  oninbera.  mMit  alto  be 

obMifid  Id  bnp  pacbt  or  large  and  powarftil  don  lo  we- 
•  eni  the  dettructlon  o(  tbrir  itoctT  Hott  of  Ihe  lilrdt 

ayi.  &C-.  abound  with  Atb  of  auwlleDl  qWlly,  bade  irf 
ooil  oyttert,  aod  other  iealaam.  Alllgatoif  i^  lA  It.  lD 
innb  are  tonndinet  net  wllb  In  Iha  rtven,  particularly 
led  Rlrer  and  Ita  irlbnurleii  tunlet,  locWlHi,  fee.  In 
iMwiluarlct.  Thereareicveralveoainoiiaterpenta.iPHt. 
■  in  all  other  warm  countrlei.  muquftoea  and  other  in- 

ingblawlibiorepreaeatoeTylhIng  balinulni  to  Tout 
In  tha  moM  Ibnurabla  Ught,  admltalhai "  Ac  fnilliiatioD 


I  larlei  gmatly ;  but  good  lai 


Infe 


LhrmialTH  profltably  In  cultlTatlng  a  gar- 
Igbbourbood  of  tone  town,  whleb  geurally 
y  maikat  for  Harden  produce-     The  fbrmiH 

mnoctlng  thevtelrea  witb  ttjmtn  already 
Teua  u*  dT  tba  uoat  tlm^  detcrlpiloii. 
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The  flnt  objcet  of  the  furmer,  after  bttlldlnc  a  imall  and 
temporanr  lof-house,  it  to  enclose  a  sufflcleat  tpace  of 
the  open  land  adjoining,  by  the  erection  of  a  rail  fence. 
He  then  proceedi  to  or^  op  the  land  with  a  light 
plough,  which  is  usually  drawn  by  oxen.  A  roke  of 
Urge  oxen,  broken,  is  worth  from  30  to  60  dollars :  a 
horse,  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  about  20  dni- 
lars.  The  Texan  fsrroers  generally  content  themselves 
with  one  ploughing  preriouslyto  plaotins.  Manuring  is 
altogether  dispenseo  with.  The  seed-time  for  maue, 
cotton,  and  most  other  crops.  Is  In  February  and  March. 
A  few  boeings  to  destroy  weeds,  to  thin  and  to  earth  up  the 
young  plants,  is  all  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  far- 
mer to  brin9«themto  perfeetion."  {lken'$  Texas,  51,52.) 

In  many  parts  of  the  rolling  prairie  region,  coal  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  iron  ore  have  been  found;  audit 
has  been  supposed  that  beds  of  these  raluable  minerals 
extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Silver  mines 
were  wrought  towards  Santa  F£,  in  the  N.W.,  till  the 
works  were  destroyed  "by  the  Comanche  Indians.  Nitre 
abounds  in  the  K. ;  salt  is  obtained  ft-om  numerous  lakes 
and  springs ;  and  bitumen  in  several  places.  Granite, 
limestone,  gypsum,  shale,  Ac.  are  abundant,  except  in 
the  low  alluvial  region. 

Prohabie  Frofireu  qf  Trxiu.— The  reader  will  have 
already  seen  that  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  some  con- 
siderable doubts  with  respect  to  the  statements  as  to  the 
extraordlnanr  fertility  of  Texas.  But  admitting  them  to 
be  true  to  the  letter,  still  we  should  not  be  at  all  san- 

Eiine  as  to  its  fbture  progress,  and  should  think  that 
uropean  emigrants  would  do  well  to  pause  before  they 
decide  on  establishing  themselves  in  Texas.  The  soil 
is  too  fruitful,  and  the  climate,  especially  in  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  is  decidedly  too 
hot  and  relaxing  to  permit  of  aivy  laborious  employment 
being  vigorously  prosecuted  by  free  labourers.  Had  the 
free  Unportation  of  slaves  Into  Texas  i>een  permitted,  its 
progress  might,  and,  most  probably,  would  have  been 
as  rapid  as  that  of  the  other  Southern  States  of  the 
Union.  But  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Texas,  ex- 
cept from  these  states,  is  prohibited ;  and  if  the  supply 
flrom  this  quarter  should  (all,  and  the  prohibition  of  their 
importation  ft-om  other  quarters  be  real  It  enforced.  Its 

Erogress  will,  we  apprehend,  be  compamavely  slow.  It 
I  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  f^ee 
settlers,  in  such  a  country,  should  exhibit  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  energy  and  Industry  they  would  ex- 
hibit  if  they  had  to  cultivate  a  less  fertile  soil,  or  were 
placed  under  a  severer  climate.  Mexico  mav  be  referred 
to  in  illustration  of  this  principle :  industry  is  in  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  ebb  («w  Mexico} ;  though  it  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  Incentives  to  labour  are  there  quite  as 
great  as  in  Texas.  And  does  any  one  suppose  that  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar  would  have  been  carried 
to  near  its  present  extent  m  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
other  states  of  the  Union,  but  for  their  ail  but  unlimited 
command  of  slave  labour  ?  We.  therefore,  are  well  con- 
Tinced  that  the  future  progress  of  Texas  will  depend  prin- 
cipallv  on  the  fact,  whether  it  can  or  cannot  derive  ample 
iuppllet  of  slave  labour.  If  it  can  (whether  by  natural  in- 
crease or  by  importation  f^om  the  other  states  Is  in  this 
respect  of  no  Importance),  the  fair  presumption  is,  that 
It  will  make  a  rapid  proffress ;  whereas.  If  It  cannot,  its 
progreis  will,  most  probably,  be  comparatively  slows 
and  we  should  anticipate  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
its  inhabs.  will  gradually  fkll  into  the  same  state  of  semi, 
barbarous  indolence  into  which  the  Mexicans  have  al- 
ready sunk. 

The  geographical  poeltion  of  Texas  Is  eminently  fa* 
▼oorable  to  the  growth  and  extension  of  commerce. 
Its  rivers  and  the  (acilities  which  the  country  aflbrds 
for  the  completion  of  railways,  will  enable  the  traders 
and  agriculturists  to  forward  their  produce  easily  to  the 
eoasti  whence  it  rxay  be  fbrwarded  to  the  European 
■uurkets,  and  to  those  of  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  ge- 
nerally. In  exchange  for  the  cotton  and  other  pro- 
ducts sent  to  Great  BriUhi,  the  Texans  import  British 
manufUctored  goods,  not  only  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  partlv,  also,  for  the  supply  of  the  N.  states  of  Mexico. 
Indeed,  Santa  F£  has  been,  since  1825,  the  great  emporium 
of  N.  Mexico;  and  in  it  the  traders  of  that  country 
meet  thote  of  the  U.  States ;  the  former  purchasing 
the  manufactures  brought  by  the  latter  with  peltry 
and  bullion,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  specie  reaches  the  U. 
States  by  this  route.  The  annual  amount  of  the  trade  at 
SantaFewasestiroated,  In  I834,at  2.000,000  dollars  J  and, 
in  1841,  Iken  estimated  it  at  3,000,000  dollars.  Most  of 
the  articles  for  this  trade  are  purchased  in  Philadrlphin, 
whence  they  are  transported  overland  to  Pituburgh, 
where  they  are  shipped  for  St.  Louis,  being  thence  coo- 
▼eyed  In  waggons  to  Santa  F6,  which  they  reach  aflMr  a 

ioumey  of  at  least  4,000  m.  From  St.  Louis  to  Santa 
H,  about  1,200  m.,  the  road  is  extremely  bad,  running 
thnmgh  a  country  so  infissted  by  hostile  Indians,  that 
the  if.  States  government  is  obliged  usually  to  send  an 
escort  of  cavury  with  the  larger  caravans.  But  Santa 
F6  Is  only  600  m.  fW>m  the  Texan  coa^t,  so  that  it  may 


anticipated,  that  erent* 


not  onreasonably,  perhaps,  be  i 
ually  Galveston,  and  other  Texan  ports,  will  be  the 
principal  routes  by  which  European  goods  will  reach  M. 
Mexico.  As  already  stated,  a  good  deal  of  Texan  eoiton 
wool  is  exported  to  Europe  f^om  New  Orleans,  to  which 
it  is  brought  by  war  of  the  Red  Hirer,  without  Its  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  growth  of  Texas.  In  addition  to  cot- 
ton, hides,  deer,  otter,  beaver,  and  other  skins,  cattle 
and  other  stock,  and  bullion  from  Mexico,  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  But  the  foreign  trade  of  tlie. 
state  is  so  very  limited,  that  thi*  value  of  the  exports  rram 
Texas,  hi  the  year  eiided  30th  June,  1849,  was  only  es- 
timated at  82.791  doll.,  and  that  of  the  ImporU  at  16,600 
do.  Money  is  very  scarce  in  Texas :  not  one  sale  In  ten 
is  made  for  cash  ;  and  Mr.  Iken  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
recommending  **  shippers  to  be  cautious  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  consignments,  and  to  recollect  that,  however 
great  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  country  nay  be, 
ft  is  at  present  only  a  new  market,  whose  own  consump- 
tion must  necessarily  be  limited,  and  the  channels  of 
whose  interior  or  transit  trade  are  as  yet  but  rery  par. 
tially  opened."    (Pp.  66,67.) 

The  tariff  in  foroe  in  Texas  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  U. 
States,  and  the  rales  and  regulations  observed  in  rMard 
to  the  Importation  of  goods  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
Union  are  observed  here.  The  currency  weights,  Ac, 
are  similarly  calculated,  except  that  land  measures  and 
a  few  others  are  identical  with  those  of  Mexica  The 
principal  Texan  ports  of  entry  are  Galveston,  Matagorda 
Bay,  and  Aransas,  to  all  which  pilots  are  attached.  Ves- 
sels of  about  250  tons,  or  not  drawing  more  than  10  or  11 
(t.  water,  are  those  best  suited  to  the  trade.  (Iken*$ 
Texa$^  4c.)  The  tonnage  duties  on  merchant  ships  in 
the  Texan  ports  are  60,  and  those  on  steamers  30  cents 
per  ton. 

The  governor  Is  elected  for  %  jtun^  and  It  not  again 
eligible  for  a  similar  term.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  In  the  congress,  composed  of  a  senate,  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  The  latter  body  consUts  of  66  menu., 
who  are  biennially  chosen  by  universal  sufflrage,  and  each 
of  whom  must  be  at  least  25  voars  of  age,  and  have  resided 
in  the  CO.  or  district  which  he  represents  for  the  6 
months  next  preceding  his  election.  The  senators,  ol 
whom  there  are  21,  are  chosen  every  4  yesuv,  bv  districts 
as  nearly  equal  in  free  pop.  as  practicable.  Ministers  of 
religion  are  ineligible  to  a  seat  In  either  house  of  con- 
gress. Ail  menu,  of  the  government  are  paid  for  their 
services :  the  govemor*s  salary  is  2,000  dollars  a  year. 
that  of  the  deputy  foveruor,  3  dollars  a  day,  and  that  or 
mems.  of  congress  8  dollars  a  day,  during  session,  and  S 
dollars  for  every  25  m.  travel.  The  governor  and  dep. 
gov.  must  each  be  full  35  years  of  age,  and  have  been 
inhabs.  of  the  state  for  3  vears  preceding  their  election. 
The  dlflbrent  branctiet  or  public  biuiness  are  oonducted 
by  committees  appointed  hy  the  legislature. 

Texas  is  subdivided  Into  about  40  countiee.  It  U 
further  divided  into  10  Judicial  districu,in  each  of  whicfa 
is  a  judge.  There  is,  also,  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief 
and  two  puisne  Judges,  chosen  lor  6  years ;  ttieir  salariea 
are  2,000  dollars  a  rear  each,  no  distinction  beiitg  made 
in  favour  of  the  chief.  Sessions  are  held  once  a  year  at 
Austin,  the  cap.  of  the  state,  commencing  on  the  second 
monday  of  December.  The  court  has  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  state :  but  in  criminal  cases, 
and  appeals  from  interlocutwy  Judgments,  it  is  under  le- 
gislative regulations.  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  gorer- 
nor,  and  confirmed  bv  two-thirds  of  the  senate ;  they  maj 
be  removed  Inr  an  address  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses. 
The  Judffes  of  the  district  courts  are  chosen  for  6  years, 
and  hold  a  court  twice  a  year  In  each  county.  Ttao 
district  courts  have  original  Jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  in  all  suits  in  which  more  than  100  doUs.  am 
at  stsJte. 

The  principal  towns  are  Austin,  Galveston,  Houstoo, 
Washington,  Goliad,  and  Sabine.  Houston  and  Gatves- 
ton  have  each  about  5,000  inhabs.  Slavery  Is  per- 
mitted ;  and  the  number  of  slaves,  in  1850,  amounted,  as 
previously  stated,  to  about  dOfiOO.  Most  of  these  slaves 
nave  been  brought  from  the  contiguous  states  bf 
planters  who  have  emigrated  to  Texas ;  for.  as  already 
stated,  the  importation  of  slaves  firom  elsewhere  n 
declared  to  be  piracy  punishable  with  death.  Unrea- 
sonable or  cruel  treatment  of  a  slave  is  pnnisbaUe  by  a 
heavy  fine.  There  are  several  schools  and  colleges  In 
Texas;  and  bible,  temperance,  ftc  sodetlbs  are  aueody 
numerous. 

The  total  debt  of  Texas,  inc.  the  debt  of  the  late 
republic  and  the  interest  due  on  the  same,  amounted.  In 
1849,  to  11,050,201  doll.  The  resources  of  the  state  an 
said  to  be  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Tahoe  of 
45,939,907  doll.,  tax  thereon  91,980  doll.,  and  poll  taxes,  1 
doll,  each,  to  the  amount  of  18^.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  state  has  184,386,920  acres  of  vacant  and  un^iprc^ 
priated  land.  The  av«rage  annual  expenses  of  the  state 
amounted,  in  1849,  to  90,000  doU.  The  sehool  flind  then 
also  amounted  to  17,072  doll.  In  1890,  the  state  had 
10,776  militiamen,  whose  senricei  are  sometlmai  rcqoirsd 


TEXBL. 

^nlMt  th«  Comtii^bM,  and  other  bottUe  Indian  tribet 
ortheN.and  W. 

Prerfoiuly  to  1690,  Texas  formed  a  remote  and  merely 
nominal  part  of  the  oooqoeets  of  Cortec.  tnbaMted 
almo«t  whollj  bjr  predatorf  Indian  tribes ;  but  in  that 

{ear  the  Spaniards,  having  driven  oat  a  oolonj  of 
'rencli  vho  had  established  themselTes  at  Matagorda, 
made  their  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  country. 
On  the  consummation  of  Mexican  independence,  Texas 
was  constituted  one  of  the  federal  states  of  Mexico  in 
cnnJunction  with  the  adjacent  state  of  Coahuila ;  a  union 
very  unpopular  with  the.Texans,  and  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  first  disagreement  with  the  central  go- 
vernment. The  war  of  separation  commenced  towards 
the  end  of  1S3»,  and  on  the  Slst  of  April,  1886,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  was  finally  secured  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Mexican  president,  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto. 
After  a  lengthened  negotiation  Texas  was  finally  ad- 
mitted into  the  American  union,  99tb  December,  184S. 
( For  further  particulars  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Kemudy't  Taea*^  S  vols.  8vo..,  and  the  shorter  compen. 
dium  or  Ikeo ;  from  which  worlis  we  have  derived  most 
of  the  statements  in  this  article.) 

TEXBL  (THE),  an  Uland  twlonging  to  Holland,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  off  the  point  of  the 
Helder,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  prov.  of  North  Hol- 
land, (torn  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel,  about 
S|  ro.  across,  called  Mars-Diep,  its  most  southmly 
point  being  In  about  lat.  68°  1'  N.,  long.  4P  46'  E.  It 
ibrmt  a  canton  of  the  arrond.  Alkmaer ;  length  N.B.  to 
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S.W.  13  m..  and  where  broadest  nearly  6  m.  in  width. 

»<«byf 
but  is  defended  from  the  Irruptions  oS  the  sea,  partly 


Pup.  from  5,000  to  6,000.    It  is  low 


nearly  n 
,  and  in 


part  marshy. 


and  principally,  by  a  line  of  OumtM^  or  cand-banka, 
wlitch  extend  along  its  W.  coast,  and  partly  by  strong 
dykea.  The  district  of  Brerland  (country  of  ^gs),  so 
called  from  the  vast  numbers  of  eggs  deposited  by  tbe 
sea- fowl  on  Its  shores  during  the  breeding  season,  was 
fbrmerly  a  distinct  island,  having  been  united  to  the 
Tex«*l  by  a  dyke  in  163a  The  soil,  which  Is  extremely 
fertile,  is  mostly  employed  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
siieep,  the  latter  being  of  a  peculiarly  fine  long-woolled 
breed.  Tbe  inhab..  who  occupy  a  town.  Burg,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  some  villages.  In  addition  to 
agricultnre,  engage  in  fishing,  boat-building,  ftc,  and 
act  as  pilots.  There  is  an  excellent  roadstead  on  the  B. 
coast  of  the  Island,  which  is  the  usual  place  of  rendes- 
vous  for  merchantmen  from  Amsterdam,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  wind  to  leave  the  Zurder-Zee.  Tbe  number 
of  sand-banks  muke  tbe  approach  to  the  island  dUBcult  \ 
and  on  the  W.  side  it  is  all  but  inaccessible. 

During  a  tremendous  storm  in  February,  1825,  tbe  tea 
broke  through  the  dykes  by  which  the  Island  is  defisnded, 
and  laid  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  under  water, 
destroying  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  other- 
wise occasioning  a  heavy  loss  of  property.  The  breach, 
however,  was  soon  after  repaired,  and  it  is  now  supposed 
to  be  better  protected  than  ever. 

Several  naval  engagements  have  taken  plaee  off  this 
Island.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  between 
the  Dutch  fieet  under  the  famous  admiral  the  senior 
Tromp,  and  the  English  fleet  trader  Monk,  afterwards 
Diike  of  Albemarle,  on  the  aist  of  July,  1608.  The 
action  was  maintained  with  the  utmost  vigour  on  both 
fides,  till  the  death  oC  Tromp,  who  was  shot  through  tbe 
heart  by  a  musket-ball,  decided  it  in  Ikvour  of  the 
English.  (Butckmg,  Giograpkie  Uniweneile,  xiv.  137., 
Fr.  ed.  of  1779 :  Dkt.  G6ograpkiqtie j  CwmpbeWs  Uwetqf 
the  AdmiraU,  ii.  36.,  ed.  1785.) 

THAME,  or  TAME,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Oxford,  bund.  Thame,  on  the  Thame,  a  tribu- 
tary of  tbe  Thames,  12  m.  B.  Oxford.  Area  of  par. 
5,310  acres.  Popi,  in  1841,  8,060.  The  town  consists  of 
three  principal  sheets,  uniting  In  a  spacious  market, 
place.  It  has  also  a  market-house,  over  which  is  the 
town.balL  The  par.  church,  a  large  well-built  crudforra 
structure,  comprises  a  nave,  two  aisles,  a  N.  and  E. 
transept,  a  chancel,  and  has  a  fine  embattled  tower,  sup- 
ported 1^  four  mMgre  pillars.  The  interior  is  of  noble 
Sroportlons,  and  oontaiiu  naroerous  monuments,  but  is 
1  laid  out,  and  spoiled  by  irregular  galleries,  &c.  Tbe 
united  living  of  Thame,  Towersey,  Tetsworth,  and  Sy- 
denham (two  vicarages  and  two  curacies),  worth  800/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  —  Long,  Esq.  Near  the  church 
are  some  remains  of  the  prebendal  bouse  of  Thame,  now 
occupied  by  offices  belooglng  to  the  parsonage  farm  ; 
and  m  Thame  Park,  about  1  m.  8.B.  the  town,  consider- 
able portions  of  an  ancient  Cistercian  monastery  adjoin 
the  mansion.  In  1668  Lord  Williams  established  a  free 
school,  **  of  noble  dimensions,^  at  Thame :  it  is  op«i  to 
all  boys  of  tbe  par.  and  in  trust  of  the  warden  and 
fellovrs  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who  nomhiate  the 
master,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Karl  of  Abing- 
don. It  had  a  high  diaracter  diulng  the  17th  century, 
but  is  now  much  Ihllen  off.  Another  fn»  sdhool,  an 
lOmslKNue  tot  fire  poor  people,  and  various  annual  do- 


nations to  the  poor,  exist  here»  The  pop.  is  mostly  agrK- 
cultuhd;  laoe-making  by  women  and  children  is  the 
only  manufacttuv.  The  Thame,  being  navigable  for 
barges,  promotes  the  traffic  of  the  town,  and  tbe  market 
I  is  well  supplied  with  corn  and  cattle.  Thame  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  and  was  of  some 
consequence  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Tbe  famous  constitutional 
lawyer,  Sir  John  Holt.  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  where  he  first  s«iw  the  light  in 
1642.  Bfarket,  on  Tuesday ;  fairs.  Easter  Tues.  and  Old 
Michaelmas  day,  for  cattle,  ftc.  iBeawHn  of  EnglandL 
Wales,  O^ordtkire,  4^.) 

THAMES,  a  river  of  England,  being  tbe 
largest  in  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  and,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world.  It  rises  in  Gloucestershire, 
being  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Isis,  Lech, 
Colne,  and  Churnet,  rivulets  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Cotswold  Hills.  I'he  first,  which 
is  the  most  important,  rises  on  the  borders  of 
Wiiuhire,  a  Hule  to  the  S.  W.  of  Cirencester :  it 
flows  £.  by  Cricklade ;  and,  being  augmented  by 
the  other  streams,  the  combined  river  takes  the 
name  of  Thames,  and  becomes  navigable  for 
barges  at  I^echlade,  on  the  confines  of  Glouces* 
tersnire  and  Beritshire.  Its  course  is  thence 
N.  £.,  till,  beingfarther  augmented  by  the  Wind- 
rush  and  the  £veulode,  from  tbe  borders  of 
Gloucestershire,  it  turns,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
Wytham-hotiae,  to  the  S.  After  passing  Oxford, 
it  bends  suddenly  to  the  W.  by  Nuneham  Park 
to  Abingdon.  Havinf^  again  resumed  its  south- 
eriy  direction,  it  is  jomra,  a  little  below  Dor- 
chester, in  Oxfordshire,  by  the  Thame. 

This  Utter  river  has  several  sources,  of  which 
the  most  remote  are  in  tbe  central  parts  of  Buck- 
ingham, near  Kreslow  and  Wendon  Lodge. 
They  unite  at  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  from  which 
point,  to  where  it  joins  the  Thames,  it  is  navi* 
gable. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  state,  that,  according 
to  the  common  opinion,  the  Thames  obtained  its 
name  (said  to  be  Thame- isis,  shortened  to 
Thames)  from  the  junction  of  the  Thame  with 
the  Isis,  or  with  the  river  cominj[  from  Glouces- 
tershire. Probably,  however,  this  opinion,  not- 
withstanding its  apparent  accuracy,  has  no  good 
foundation.  At  all  events,  it  appears  to  be 
abundantly  certain  tliat  the  river  which  passes 
Lechlade,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivulets 
alreadv  referred  to,  has  from  a  very  remote 
period  been  called  the  Thames;  and  that  tbe 
name  Isis,  ^ven  to  it  by  the  literati  of  Oxford, 
is  not  mentioned  in  ancient  charters  or  by  an^ 
cient  historians,  and  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
common  people  in  the  country  through  which  it 
flows.  {Catnden*s  BrUanrda,  Gibson's  edition, 
L  lOa  ;  CamphelTs  Political  Survey,  i.  139.) 

From  Wallingford,  a  little  below  the  influx 
of  the  Thame,  the  river  flows  almost  due  S.  till, 
passing  Basildon  Park,  It  turns  E.  to  Reading, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Kennet:  it  then  flows 
N.  E.  to  Great  Marlow ;  thence  S.  to  Maiden- 
head, and  S.  £.  by  Windsor  and  Staines,  till  it 
receives  the  Wey.  Its  course  is  then  £.,  with 
many  bold  sweeps,  to  London;  and  flowing 
through  the  metropolis,  and  being  augmented 
by  the  Lea  from  Hertfordshire,  and  the  Uarent, 
it  continues  its  course  £.  till  it  unites  with  the  sea 
at  the  Nore  light,  45^  m.  below  London  Bridge. 

'Vhe  distance  from  London  Bridge  to  Lech- 
lade, where  the  Thames  becomes  navigable,  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  tbe  river,  is  146|  m. ;  the 
total  rise  Arom  low-water  mark  at  the  former  to  the 
latter  being  about  258  ft.  This  ascent  is  overcome 
by  means  of  several  locks,  constructed  at  diffsreot 
periods,  of  which  the  first  is  at  Teddiogton,  18#  m. 
above  London  Bridge;  this,  consequently,  is  the  limit 
to  which  the  tide  flows.  The  low>water  surface  of 
the  river,  firom  Teddington  Lock  to  London  Bridge, 
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fiven  ap  to  miliUrr  ezeeiitlon.  In  8tr»bo'f  time  it  wm 
onl/  partiallx  inhabited.  lu  the  earlier  aget  of  the 
Christian  vra  it  was  still  of  some  little  consequence  ;  but 
for  tb««e  many  centuries  it  has  been  only  inhabited  by  a 
Cbw  wretclied  Copts  and  Arabs,  who.  with  bats  and  owls, 
occupy  miserable  horels,  mostly  in  the  courts,  and  some- 
times on  the  roofs  of  the  ancient  structures. 

The  principil  ruins  on  the  E.  or  Arabic  side  of  the 
river  are  those  of  Camac  and  Luxor,  about  1}  m.  apart. 
Tlie  first  of  these,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  Is  tlie 
temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyptians,  is  de- 
scribed b/  Diodorus  as  a  vast  structure,  or  rather  col- 
lection of  stnictures,  the  principal  bring  erected  on  an 
artificial  elevation,  it  has  variotu  entrances,  the  avenues 
to  which  have  been  flanked  oo  e«ch  side  with  rows  of 
sphinxes.  The  principal  troot  to  the  Kile  is  of  enormous 
magnitude,  being  368  ft.  in  length  by  148  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  doorway  in  the  middle  64  ft.  in  height.  Entering  this 
superb  gateway,  and  passing  through  a  large  court,  we 
pass  between  two  colossal  statues  uirough  another  pro- 
pylon,  entering  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  vast  hall,  the  roof 
of  which,  consisting  of  enormoiu  slabs  of  stone,  has  been 
supported  by  134  nuge  columns.  This  gigantic  hypo, 
style  hall  U  about  338  ft.  in  width,  by  170|  ft.  in  depth, 
so  that  its  area  comprises  57,^9  sq-  ft.,  being  consider- 
ably more  than  1^  acre,  or  more  than  5  times  the  area  of 
St.  Martin's  church,  Trafalgar  Square,  London  ;  and  yet 
this  magnificent  hall  does  not  occupv  one  seventh  part 
of  the  space  included  within  the  walls  of  the  temple  I 
{Eofptitm  Aniiquitiet ;  Library  qf  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge,  i.  89.)  The  entrance  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  adytum  of  this  famous  temple  Is  marlied  by  4  noble 
obelislis,  each  70  ft.  in  height,  but  of  which  3  only  are 
BOW  standing.  **  The  adytum  consists  of  3  apartments, 
entirely  of  granite.  The  principal  room,  which  is  in 
the  centre,  is  80  ft.  long,  lo  wide,  and  13  high.  Three 
blocks  of  granite  form  the  roof,  which  is  painted  with 
clusters  of  gilt  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The  walls  are 
likewise  covered  with  painted  sculptures  of  a  character 
admirably  adapted  to  tne  mysterious  purposes  mentioned 
by  Heroaotus,  on  the  subject  of  the  virgins  who  were  in- 
troduced to  the  Theban  Jupiter.  {Herod,  i.  182.)  Berond 
this  are  other  porticoes  and  galleries,  which  have  been 
continued  to  another  propylon  at  the  distance  of  2^)00  ft. 
from  that  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  temple."  {Hamit- 
ton't  Egjftioca.y 

The  great  temple  Is  supposed  to  have  had  4  grand 
entrances,  one  fronting  eacn  of  the  cardinal  points.  De- 
ducting its  porticoes  or  propyla,  the  length  of  this  stu- 
pendous structure,  measured  on  the  plan  of  the  French 
salons,  is  1,115  ft.,  and  iU  least  breadth  381  ft. ;  so  that 
Its  area  must  be  rather  above  9  acres  I  And  "  besides 
the  great  edifice,  with  its  propyla,  obelisks,  and  avenues 
of  colossal  sphinxes,  it  has  magnificent  tomplea  to  the 
N>  and  S.,  altogether  forming  an  assemblage  of  remains 
•och  as,  perhi^s,  no  other  spot  on  earth  can  oflbr." 
^Egyptian  Antiquities,  1.  94.) 

Cnampoilion  says,  with  reference  to  the  ruins  of  Camac, 
**  Ld  m*apparmt  totUe  lo  magnificence  Pkaraonique,  tout 
ee  que  let  kommet  ont  imagini  et  ex  f  cult  de  plus  grand. 
Tout  ce  que  J'avai*  9u  i  Thebes^  tout  ee  quefavais  ad- 
miri  avee  entMousiasme  $ur  la  rive  gauche^  me  parut 
mitirable  en  comparaiton  des  conception*  gigantesques 
dontfitai$entouri.  It  ttifflra(t (pouter  qu*aucunpeuple, 
tmcien  ni  modeme^  n'a  oonfu  t'art  darckitecture  eur 
SMS  (chelie  auui  gubUmtt  auui  large^  autsi  grandiose, 
que  le  Jtrent  les  piewt  Egyptiens :  Us  concevaient  en 
hommes  de  100  pieds  de  hauls  et  Cimagination  qui,  en 
Europe,  s'^lance  Men  au  des*us  de  nosporUques^  s^ar- 
rite,  et  tomhe  impuissante  au  pied  des  140  eolonnes  de  la 
salle  hjfpostyU  de  Kamac,"  {LeUres  Ecrites  de  VEgypte, 
*c.,9«.) 

The  palace  of  Luxor  {El  kusr^  the  ruins)  about 
lira.  S.  from  Camac,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
though  inferior  In  size  to  the  latter,  is  also  a  stracture 
of  vASt  dimensions.  Its  principal  entrance  facing  the  N. 
is  roost  magnificent.  On  either  side  the  doorway  stood 
two  obelisks,  or  monolithes,  each  formed  out  of  a  single 
block  of  red  granite,  80  ft.  in  height,  about  8  ft.  square, 
and  most  beautifully  sculptured.  Kecently,  however, 
one  of  tiiese  obelisks  has  been  taken  down  and  conveyed 
at  an  immense  expense  to  Paris,  where  it  has  been 
erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  but  it  is  as  little  in 
UDlson  with  the  objecU  among  which  it  is  now  placed  as 
a  Pharaoh  would  be  at  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  separated 
from  the  venerable  structure  of  which  it  formed  so  splen. 
did  an  ornament.  Between  the  obelisks  and  the  pro- 
pylon  are  two  colossal  statues,  each  measuring  about 
44  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  entire  palace  is  about 
800  ft.  in  length,  by  about  900  ft.  in  breadth.  It  is  in  a 
very  nilnous  state  ;  but  though  most  part  of  the  outer 
wslls  have  been  thrown  down,  the  greater  number  of  the 
coluuHM  in  the  interior  are  stiU  standing.  It  is  sadly 
•noambered  with  the  hovels  of  the  modem  Copts  and 
ArsSis,  and  with  the  accumulated  filth  and  mbbish  of 
centories.  The  victories  of  Sesortris  are  sculptured  on  the 
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E.  wing  of  the  propylon  and  on  other  parts  of  the  palace 
with  infinite  spirit,  and  the  greatest  ampUtikie  of  detail 
"  It  was  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  **  to  view  and 
reflect  upon  a  picture  so  copious  .'and  detailed,  without 
bncving  that  I  here  saw  the  original  of  many  of  Homer  *s 
battles,  the  portrait  of  some  of  the  historical  narratives 
of  Herodotus,  and  one  of  the  principal  groundworks  of 
the  stories  of  Diodorus ;  and  to  complete  the  gratifica- 
tion, we  felt  that,  had  the  artist  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  rules  and  use  of  perspective,  the  performance 
might  have  done  credit  to  the  genius  of  a  Michael  An- 

I;elo  or  a  Giulio  Romana  Without  personally  inspect- 
ng  this  extraordinary  edifice,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  adequate  notion  of  its  immense  siie,  or  of  the  pro- 
digious masses  of  which  it  consists.  In  both  these  re- 
spects, and,  combined  with  them,  in  respect  to  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  lu  several  paru,  it  is.  I  should 
imagine,  unrivalled  in  the  whole  world."  ( Egyptiaea, 
121.)  Thu  palace  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Amenophls  Meronon,  aliout  anno  16S0  b.  c. 

The  rains  on  the  W.  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  are 
not  less  interesting  than  those  on  its  E.  side.  About 
8,fi00  ft.  from  the  river  are  two  sitting  colossi,  each 
about  AO  ft.  in  height,  and  seated  on  a  pedestal  of  cor- 
respondkig  dimensions.  The  probability  seems  to  be, 
ttiat  the  most  noriherly  of  these  colossi  is  tlie  statue  of 
Memnon,  which  has  obtained «n  immortality  of  renown, 
from  its  l>eing  believed  to  have  emitted  a  sound  when  it 
was  first  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  I  (See 
Vol.  1. 751 .)  Champollion  nas,  however,  shown,  from  the 
hieroglyphics  on  its  back,  that  this  famous  stetue  really 
represents  the  Pharaoh  Amenophis  II.,  who  reigned 
about  emno  1080  b.  c.  These  statues  are  supposedTby 
the  same  distinguished  authority,  to  have  decorated  the 
facade  of  the  principal  front  of  the  celebrated  stracture, 
the  Ameinopko9  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Memnon  ium  of 
the  Greeks.  But  if  such  be  really  the  case,  the  destruc 
tion  of  this  building  has  been  incomparably  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  any  one  else  of  the  famous  structure* 
belonging  to  the  city ;  and  it  is  now,  indeed,  next  to 
impossible  to  form  any  thing  even  like  a  ground  plan  of 
the  ruins.    ( LeUres  ttEgypte,  307.) 

Between  Medinet-Abou  and  Koumak  are  the  remains 
of  a  noble  building,  about  530  ft.  in  length  and  200  ft.  la 
breadth,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  tomb  of  Osjrmandes, 
described  by  Diodorus,  but  which  has  been  more  gene- 
rally suppMed  to  be  the  Memnonium.  Champollion, 
however,  has  shown  that  neither  of  these  suppositions 
is  correct ;  and  that  it  was  built  by,  and  had  in  fact 
been  the  residence  of  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  The 
Bkamesseion,  for  such  is  its  proper  name,  is  very  much 
dilapidated ;  but  its  immense  and  noble  proportions,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  sculptures,  make  it  one  or  the  most  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  magnificent,  of  Theban  structures. 
Between  the  propylon  and  the  front  of  the  palace,  a 
disUnce  of  about  56  paces,  are  the  fragments  of  a  stu- 
pendous colossal  statue  of  Rhamses  the  Great.  It  has 
been  broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  the  upper  part  is  now 
prostrate  on  the  vround.  This  enormous  stotue  mea- 
sures 63  ft.  round  the  shoulders,  and  IS  ft.  from  the 
crown  of  the  bend  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders.  The  bar- 
barian energy  exerted  iu  iU  destraction  has  been  such, 
that  nothing  of  the  general  expression  of  the  face  can 
now  be  discerned  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  truly 
stated,  **  Next  to  the  wonder  excited  by  the  boldness  of 
the  sculptor  who  made  it,  and  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  erected,  the  labour  and  exer- 
tions that  must  have  been  used  for  its  destruction  are 
the  most  astonishing."  (P.  167.) 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  even  did  our  space  permit, 
to  attempt  giving  any  account  of  the  innumerable  hioro- 
glvphics,  pictorial  tablets,  and  has>rcliefs  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Rhamesseion.  They  principally  relate  to  the 
triumphs  of  its  ilhutrious  founder,  and  bis  adoration  of 
the  gods  of  his  countrv.  The  author  of  Scenes  and  Im^ 
pressions  in  Egvpt  alludes  as  follows  to  the  represent* 
ation  of  the  victories  of  Sesostris :  — "  The  hero,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  figures,  is  of  great  sise  j 
he  sunds  erect  in  his  chariot ;  his  horses  on  Uieir  speed 
—  a  iilgh,  cloud-pawing  gallop ;  his  arrow  drawn  to  the 
head ;  the  reins  fastened  round  his  loins :  you  have  the 
flight  of  the  vanquished ;  the  headlong  fallings  of  the 
horse  and  the  chariot:  you  liave  the  hurnring  crowd  of 
the  soldiers  on  foot ;  a  river ;  drowning ;  the  succouring 
of  warriors  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and,Tn  a  compartment 
beyond,  you  have  a  walled  town ;  a  storm ;  the  assailants 
climbing  ladders ;  the  defenders  on  the  parapet ;  the 
upheld  shield ;  the  down-thrust  pike ;  a  sad  but  yet  a 
stirring  picture,  bringing  to  your  mind  many  a  historic 
scene,  alike  memorable  and  melancholy."  (P.  95.) 

The  following,  according  to  Champollion,  Is  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  |reat  hall  of  the  palace,  sculptured  in  the 
name  of  the  founder,  in  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  upon 
the  architraves  of  the  left  side : — 

"  Haroeris,  all-powerful,  the  friend  of  tralh,  the  lord 
of  the  upper  and  lower  regions,  the  defender  of  Bg^pt, 
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In  Egypl,  thi  ulouia,  where  thCT  haie  not  Imn  rur- 
paaaT;  damued.  are  aa  frnh  ai  wlien  am  laid  ob.  The 
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^mtUm  aUaraalelypraraited.  Owing  to  her  proxloiinr  to 
Atheiu,  from  vhics,  of  courso,  the  had  ererTtblng  to  Mr, 
ThebM  was  for  a  toogtbaned  period  what  BMv  be  c«Ued  the 
natural  etieny  of  Atbens,  and  during  the  relofonnetian 
war  wa«  the  mott  ettcient  ally  of  Lacedamoo.  ^ut  after 
the  (kllure  of  the  expedition  against  Syraouae  had  br<dLen 
the  power  of  Athena,  and  Thebet  had  no  longer  any  fear 
of  her  hoatilltr,  dig— naiona  began  to  spring  up  between 
her  and  LacedMion,  and  the  Thebant,  under  their  great 
leaders  Pelopldas  and  Epamlnoodaa,  acquired  a  dedded 
superiority  orer  the  latter,  and  became  for  a  short  while 
the  leading  Greek  state. 

After  the  battle  of  Chstronea,  in  which  the  Tbebans 
bore  a  principal  part,  Philip  placed  a  garrison  in  the  cita- 
del of  Thebea  t  but,  on  hu  death,  theThebans  rose  hi 
arms  against  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great.  The  latter, 
however,  having  taken  the  city  by  storm,  mmmo  886  ■.  c, 
rased  it  to  the  foundations,  the  house  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Pimlar  being  alone  excepted  from  the  general 
destruction ;  such  of  the  inhabs..  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  80,000,  as  had  not  been  killed,  being  at  the  same  time 
sold  as  slaves.  (See  Jlftf(^b«ntf*«  OrMcr.  viL  889.,  Bvo.  ed., 
and  the  authorltlea  there  quoted.) 

But  about  twenty  years  after  this  catastroi^M,  the  city 
was  rebuiU  by  Cassander,  when  the  Athenians,  forgetting 
the  ancient  animosities  that  bad  subsisted  between  tliem 
and  the  Thobans,  generously  contributed  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  the  walls.  Subsequently  the  dtj  un- 
derwent many  vicissitudes.  It  appears  to  have  suilfered 
from  the  exactions  of  Sylla.  Strabo  calls  it  a  poor  vil- 
lage (lib.  ix.) ;  and  Pansanias,  who  describes  Us  temples 
and  other  remains,  says,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  temples,  the  lower  town  was  ii^<dly  destroved. 
(Lib.  ix.  cap. 7.)  The  fortuity  of  the  surrounding  plain, 
which  produces  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  the  excellence  of  the  air  and  water,  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  why  Thebes  has  been  able 
to  survive  so  many  disasters,  and  Is  itUl  a  considerable 
and  increasing  town. 

Thebes  is  jpaiticuUrly  funous  In  the  early  and  heroic 
ages  (^  Greek  history.  **  Nee  eedemta  Atkenis  ciariiaUt 
qute  cognomuumiur  Bmotim  Tkeb^,  duorum  tntetmami, 
Liberi  aiqme  Hercmlis.ut  vnhmt,  patHa."  (Plin.  Hist. 
Kat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.)  The  stories,  also,  of  Laius,  JocasU 
and  (Edipus,  and  their  unfortunate  progeny,  and  of  the 
wars  of  the  seven  chiefs  and  their  descendants,  the  Rpi- 

Eni,  against  Thebes,  have  supplied  topics  of  the  deepest 
tere*t  that  have  eooaged  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  antiquity  and  of  modem  tiroes. 

The  air  of  the  Bceotian  plain  Is  less  pure  than  that  of 
Attka,  and  this  circumstance  was  pretty  generally 
believed  in  antiquity  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dulness  of 
the  Tbebans,  who,  speaking  generally,  wanted  the  quirks 
ness,  penetratfon.  nd  vivacity,  that  distinguished  the 
Athenians.  But  this  dUforence  of  character  was  pro- 
bably owing  rather  to  a  diflisreoce  iu  the  education  and 
institutions  of  the  two  people  than  to  any  difference  of 
soil  or  climate.  In  respect  of  illustrious  men,  Thebes 
need  not  fear  a  comparisoD  with  any  city  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  The  names  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar,  of 
Pelopldas  and  Bpunlnoodas,  are  alone  sufficient  to 
illustrate  and  ennoble  a  nation.  It  was.  Indeed,  as 
already  stated,  the  extraordinary  talents  and  virtues  of 
the  latter  that  raised  his  country  to  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  aflkirs  of  Greece.  It  deserves,  also,  to 
be  nmrtieoed,  to  the  honour  of  the  Tbebans,  that  the 
odious  practice,  tolerated  in  other  Greek  states,  of  ex- 
posing children  at  their  birth,  was  forbidden  in  Tlirt)ea. 
(In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  see 
CUtrke*i  Travels,  vil.  61.,  ttc^  8vo.  ed.(  DodweWs 
Oretce,  i.  cap.  9. ;  Vofftige  d'Anaekani$^  do,  M. ;  if»- 
€Unt  Universal  Uls/orp^  vi.  p.  180—900.,  Ice.) 

THEISS  (an.  Tibisctu),  a  great  river  of  Hungary, 
being  the  most  important  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  parallel  to  which  it  flows  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  through  the  great  Hungarian  plain.  It  has 
Its  sources  hi  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  con- 
lioes  of  the  Bukowine.  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
sources  of  the  Pruth,  in  about  lat.  4^<>  N.,  long.  MjP  B., 
being  fbrmed  bythe  Junction  of  two  streams,  the  Bladt 
and  the  ¥^te  Theiss.  Its  course,  which  throughout  is 
extremely  tortuous,  is  first  generally  W.N.W.  to  Tokay, 
from  which  point  it  flows  with  innumerable  windings, 
S.S.  W.  and  S.,  till  It  enters  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite 
to  Salankement,  in  lat.  41P  \(f  N.,  long.  20O  9^  B., 
after  a  course  of  at  least  SOO  m^  taking  only  Its  more 
important  windings  into  account,  for  the  greater  part  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  It  constltotes  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  3  of  the  4  great  divisions  of  Hungary, 
thence  called  Hungary-on-this  side-  (or  N.  and  W.),  and 
Hnngary-beyond-  (or  S.  and  E.)  the  Theiss.  Ite  chief 
tribiUariea  are  the  Bodrog,  Scfa^o,  with  the  Hemad, 
end  Zagyva  on  the  ri^t,  and  the  Snaos,  Kdrfis. 
Mares,  ftc.  with  the  other  prfaidpal  rivers  of  Tran- 
sylvania, on  the  left  The  area  of  Ita  basin  is  estimated 
by  Berghaus  at  upwards  of  6,000  n.  m.  (Alii  L&nder, 
^c,  iv.  766  ^    The  traffic  on  the-ThaiM  li  et  present 
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mostly  confined  to  the  conveyance  downwards  of  salt 
(from  the  co.  Marmaros,  in  which  it  rises),  and  of  timber 
hi  rafts.  *«  Hitherto  no  steam-boat  has  been  established 
on  the  nieiss ;  but  fhmi  the  extreme  richness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  siie  and  Importance  of  many  of 
the  places  on  its  ttanks,  and  above  all  flrom  the  exceed* 
ingly  bad  roads  In  itt  neighbourhood,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  win  be 
undertaken  before  long.  The  depth,  width,  and  force  of 
the  stream  of  the  Theiss  are  as  favourable  as  could  bo 
desired ;  but  It  Is  objected  that  the  windings  of  the  river 
require  to  be  cut  off  by  canals ;  and  In  some  cases  80  or 
40  miles  would  be  saved  by  a  odrt  of  3  or  4.  Should  the 
canal  be  formed  between  the  Danube  at  Pesth  and 
the  Tbdss  at  Sscdnck,  as  Is  contem|4ated,  this  river  will 
assume  an  importance  fhr  greater  than  is  at  present 
Imagined.  The  slow  muddy  waters  of  th#  Theiss  seem 
to  suit  the  fifth  better  than  those  of  any  other  river  in 
Hungary.  It  Is  said  that,  after  an  overflow,  they  have 
been  left  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  used  for  feeding  the 
pigs,  and  manuring  the  ground.  The  sturgeon  of  the 
Theiss,  though  sinaller  than  that  of  the  Danube,  Is 
remarkable  for  its  fatness  and  delicate  flavour."  {Pagett 
Hmngmrw  and  Traimftrmmfm^  1. 478, 479.) 

THEBMOP  YL^(ftom  6t^f4ii,  hot ;  and  wXe,  a  gate, 
or  pass) ;  a  famous  deflle  on  the  shore  of  the  Mallan 
Oulph.  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Greece,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Helteda  (an.  ^terckhu),  between  the  steep  precipices 
at  the  E.  termination  of  Mount  (Eta  and  she  sea,  in 
about  hit.  38»  69^  N..  long.  22o  89"  B.  The  defile  Is  about 
6  m.  in  length,  and,  where  narrowest,  was  not,  anciently, 
more  than  60  paces  across.  In  ctufvs  valle  ad  Maliaeum 
ainmm  ter^ente  Her  est  non  latitit  quam  Mexagimta  patnu. 
Hitc  utta  milHaru  via  est,  qua  traded  exercitu*,  si  non 
prokibe&ntur,  possint.  (Liv.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  16.)  At  pre- 
sent  the  only  practicable  road  through  the  strait  is  by 
a  omrrow  causeway,  on  either  side  of  which  is  an  im- 
passable morass,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  otiier  by  the  sea.  This  pass  is  now,  as 
In  antiquity,  the  principal,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only 
road  by  which  Greece  can  bo  entered  tram  the  N.  E. : 
and  as  it  may  be  defended  by  a  comparatively  small 
force,  its  occupation  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  At  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pass  are  hot  springs,  a  dmmutanoe  which,  as  seen 
above,  has  given  the  deflle  its  peculiar  name,  {darkens 
Travels,  vil.  317.,  Ac,  8vo.  ed.) 

It  was  in  this  pass,  as  every  body  knows,  that,  anno 
480  B.  c,  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  with  about  4.000 
Greeks,  resisted  for  a  while  the  whole  force  of  the  Per- 
sian army  invading  Greece  under  Xerxea.  After  the 
Persians  had  succeeded  in  opening  a  passage  by  another 
route  across  the  mountains,  Leonidas,  having  dis- 
missed almost  all  the  other  Greeks,  devoted  himself  with 
300  SpMtans,  In  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  forbade 
Spartans,  under  whatever  disadvantage,  to  fly  fhnn  an 
enenly,  and,  agreeably  to  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  a  sacri- 
ttce  to  insure  the  inoependence  of  his  country.  {Herom 
dotms,  Hb.  vii.  cap.  310—298.)  This  event  has  given 
Thermopyhe  all  its  Interest,  and  will  make  it  be  held  in 
**  everlasting  remembrance."  After  the  flnal  defeat  of  the 
Perstens  a  magnificent  monument,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain,  was  erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas  and  his  herole 
companions.  It  had  an  inscription,  said  by  Cicero,  by 
whom  it  has  been  translated,  to  nave  been  written  by  SU 
mooides  (TWcv/.,  i.  cap.  43.).  and  which  has  been  ren- 
dered Into  English,  as  follows  *.— 


-  To  LMcd«iiMm*i  MMM,  O  itniifv,  tril     , 
That  hoc,  obedient  to  their  law**  «•  Ml  I 

The  ground  near  the  Sperchius,  on  which  the  army  of 
Xerxes  was  encamped  during  the  attack  on  Thermopyls^ 
could  not  possibly  have  accommodated  his  troops  had 
their  numbers  approached  to  any  thing  like  those  speci- 
fied by  Herodotus.  But  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  these  are  grossly,  and,  indeed, 
ludicrously,  exaggerated.  To  suppose,  as  Is  stated  by 
the  venerable  lather  of  history,  tnat  the  army  which 
Xerxes  led  to  Thermopylc  and  his  fleet  comprised 
6,383.290  troops,  sailors,  and  male  followers  of  all  de- 
scriptions {Herod,  lib.  vil.  cap.  187.).  exclusive  of  women, 
eunuchs,  &c.,  is  a  palpaUe  absurdity.  It  may  be  confl- 
dently  affirmed  that  no  such  force  ever  was  brought  to- 
cether,  and  that  if  it  were  it  could  neither  be  fed  nor 
kept  togetlier  for  the  shortest  period.  If  we  estimate  the 
troops,  seamen,  and  other  followers  of  all  kinds  employed 
by  Xerxes  bi  this  expedition  at  800,000  individuals,  we 
shall  certainly  be  not  within,  but  for  beyond,  the  mark. 
The  statements  of  Herodotus  are  founded  merely  on 
rumour,  which  is  always  sure  to  exaggerate  that  which 
is  really  areat :  and  the  Gre^s  were  particularly  prone 
to  magnifV  their  exploits  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 

THETFOBD,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  of  England, 
chiefly  in  the  co.  Norfolk  but  partly  in  Sullblk ;  being 
separated  by  the  little  Ouse  Into  9  unequal  parts,  con- 
nected by  an  iron  bridge,  constructed  In  1899.  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  roads  from  Newmarket  to  Norwich,  aud 
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from  Bottesdnlc  to  Lynn ;  26  m.  S.W.  by  W,  Norwich, 
and  70  m.  N.E.  London.    Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  coin- 

fiites  the  3  part,  of  St  Cuthliert,  St.  Mary,  and  St. 
eter,  8,270  acre«.  Pop.,  in  IMl,  8344.  The  town  is 
•tra^gling,  and  irregularly  built,  with  little  trade  or 
inanufacturei ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  Im  decaying, 
and  has  a  clean  and  respectable  appearance.  It  is  not 
paved,  lighted,  nor  walcned.  It  has  increased  of  late 
years  very  little  beyond  its  former  limits.  {Bound, 
and  Mun.  Corp.  Rep.)  St.  Peter's,  called  the  **blaclL 
church,*'  from  l)eiiig  constructed  imostly  of  flint,  was 
prhicipally  rebuilt  in  1789;  it  is  provided  with  buttresses, 
battlements,  &c.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  worth  &5/.  a 
year.  St.  Cuthbert's  and  St.  Mary's  (which  last  par.  is 
in  Suflblii),  are  both  perpet.  curacies,  the  former  worth 
60/.  and  the  latter  83/.  a  year.    All  the  livings  are  in  the 

gift  of  the  Dake-of  Norfolk.  The  guildhalT  is  a  fine  old 
uilding,  erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  1 1.  The  marltet- 
house,  roofed  with  iron :  the  Jail,  a  large  but  ill-contrived 
building;  the  bridewell,  workhouse,  several  dissenting 
chapels,  and  a  ttieatre,  occasionally  opened,  are  the  otlier 
principal  buildings.  An  hospital  for  two  poor  men  and 
two  women,  and  a  ftree  grammar  school,  were  established 
in  the  reign  of  James  1. ;  and  it  has  besides,  almshouses 
founded  in  1G80.  a  national  schoal,  fbnds  for  apprenticing 
poor  children^  and  many  minor  charities.    Tnetford  is 

{governed  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  12  council- 
ors :  its  earliest  exUnt  charter  is  of  William  III.  It  has 
no  commission  of  the  peace,  but  petty  sessions  and  a  court 
of  reconnlre  held  weekly.  The  corp.  revenue  is  princi- 
piilly  derived  from  the  tolls  on  navigation  fVom  Tnetford 
to  white  House  ferry,  under  local  acts ;  gross  amount  in 
1847-8,  853/.  Thetford  has  sent  3  mems.  to  the  El.  of  C. 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. :  previously  to  the  Reform 
Act  the  right  of  voting  was  vestcti  in  the  mayor,  burgesses, 
and  commonnlly.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  not 
affected  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Reg  electors,  in  1849-.*^), 
210.  The  town  is  a  polling  place  for  the  W.  div.  of  Nor. 
folk.  Thetford  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Sitomagtts  of  the  Romans.  During  the  Heptarchy 
St  was  the  cap.  of  the  Bast  Anglian  kingdom,  and  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town  are  remalni  of  intrenchments,  &c, 
supposed  to  date  ftrom  that  period.  In  the  time  of  Canute 
a  convent  was  founded  in  the  town,  some  remains  of 
which  are  still  extant  The  gateway,  &c.,  of  a  priory, 
founded  in  1104,  and  some  traces  of  a  monastery,  esta- 
blished at  a  later  period,  may  also  be  seen.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  94  principal  streets, 
b  market-places,  20  churches,  8  monasteries,  and  6  hospi- 
tals, besides  other  public  foundatiotu ;  but  these  state- 
ments  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  are  most  probably 
much  exaggerated.  It  has  been  occasionally  visited  in 
more  oiodem  times  by  some  of  the  British  sovereigns, 
particularly  James  I.,  who  had  a  hunting-seat  In  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  the  natives  of  Thetford  who 
have  attracted  notice,  the  most  celebrated  by  far  was 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  once  fiunous  but  now  for- 
gotten pamphlets  entitled  *'Common  Sense,"  "Rights 
of  Man."  "  Age  of  Reason,"  ftc.  Paine  was  bom  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1737 ;  his  father,  who  was  a  stay- 
maker  in  Thetford,  belonged  to  the  Quakers.  Markets, 
Sat. ;  fairs.  May  14.,  Aug.  2.  and  16.,  for  sheep ;  Sep.  25., 
for  cattle,  cheese,  and  toys. 

THIBET,  or  TIBET  (native  Toup*ko,  BhoU,  and 
PuS'Moackim,  "  snowy  region  of  the  north"),  a  very 
extensive  regi<m  of  Central  Asia,  mostly  comprised 
within  the  Chinese  empire,  between  lat.  22°and  31^^  N.  and 
long.  720and  I04<'  B.,having  N.  Chinese  Turkestan  and  the 
Desert  of  Cobi ;  E.,  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Se>tchuen ;  S., 
Yun-nan  ;  N.,  Birmah,  and  the  Great  Himalaya,  sepa- 
rating it  firom  Assam,  Bootau,  Sikkim.  Nepanl,  and  the 
upper  British  provs. ;  and  W.  the  Punjab  territories  N. 
or  the  Himalaya,  Budukh-shan,  the  Beeioot  Tisgh  Moun- 
tains, Ice.  The  W.  parU  of  this  vast  tract,  cafled  Little 
Thibet  (Including  Ladakh,  Li,  Baltee,  Ac),  appear, 
however,  to  be  independent  of  China.  Its  boundaries 
on  everr  side  but  the  S.,  being  so  uncertain,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  so  limited,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  thing  like  an  accurate  estimate  either  of  its 
area  or  pop.  Thibet,  though  it  does  not  include  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  comprises  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  elevated  table  land  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, with  the  sources  of  almost  all  the  great  rivers  of 
8.  Asia,  Including  the  Indus,  Sutleje,  Ga^es,  Brahma- 
putra, Irrawadi,  Than-lweng,  and  Menam-kong  or  river 
of  Camboja,  as  well  as  those  of  the  areat  Chinese  rivers, 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  Hoang-Ho.  Its  mountain- 
chains  aenerally  run  parallel  to  the  Great  Himalaya,  of 
which  Thibet  u  the  K.  slope;  but  some  are  ssdd  to 
stretch  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the  frontiers  of  Roko-nor, 
and  others  extend  firom  N.  to  S.  between  the  valleys  of 
the  great  rivers  in  the  S.E.  Thibet  has  numerous  lakes ; 
the  chief  are  the  Tenriiiri-nor,  the  largest,  about  1 10  m. 
N.W.  Lassa,  and  the  lake  Palte  or  Yamo-rouk.  S.  of  the 
8an-po  river,  which  surrounds  in  the  form  of  a  ring  a 
large  island  of  a  shape  simUar  to  its  own.    (Chinese  Re' 


According  to  Mr.  Turner,  there  Is  a  very  itrlkfaig 
contrast  ha  the  (ssce  of  the  country  hi  passing  firom 
Booun  into  Thibet.  "  Bootao  presents  to  the  view 
mountains  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  rich  la 
forests  of  large  and  lofty  trees,  while  not  a  slope  or  nar- 
row slip  of  land  between  the  ridges  lies  iroimproved. 
Thibet,  on  the  other  h.ind,  strikes  a  traveller  at  first 
sight  as  one  of  the  least  favoured  countries  under 
heaven,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  great  measure  incapable 
of  culture.  It  exhibiu  only  low  rocky  hills,  without  any 
visible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid  plains,  both  of  the 
most  stem  and  stubborn  aspect,  promising  full  as  little 
as  they  produce.  Its  climate  is  cold  and  bleak  in  tho 
extreme,  Arom  the  severe  efibcts  of  which  the  Inhabs. 
are  obliged  to  Reek  reftige  In  sheltered  vallejrs  and 
hollows,  or  amidst  the  warmest  aspects  of  the  rocks. 
Yet  the  advantages  that  the  one  country  possesses  la 
fertility  and  in  the  richness  of  its  forests  and  fruits, 
are  amply  counterbalanced  iit  the  other  by  its  numeroos 
flocks  and  Invaluable  mines.  As  one  seems  to  possess 
the  pabulum  of  vegetable.  In  the  other  we  find  the 
superabundance  of  animal  life.  The  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  wild-fowl,  game,  and  beasts  of  prey,  flocks, 
droves,  and  herds  in  Thibet,  are  astonishing.  In  Bootan, 
except  domestic  creatures,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  b« 
seen."  ( Turner's  Thibet^  ^.,  p.  216.) 

The  same  division  of  the  seasons  prevails  here  as  in 
Bengal.  The  spring,  from  Bfarch  to  May,  Is  marked  bj 
a  variable  atmosphere,  heat,  thunder-storms,  and  occa- 
sionally refreshing  showers.  From  June  to  Sept  Is  the 
damp  season,  when  heavy  and  continued  rains  through- 
out  most  parts  of  tlie  coimtry  swell  the  rivers,  whlefa 
bear  oft  the  surplus  waters  to  augment  the  inundatioa  of 
Bengal.  From  Oct.  to  March  a  clear  and  uniform  skr 
succeeds,  seldom  obscured  either  by  fogs  or  clouds,  and 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  season  a  degree  of  tfSld 
is  felt,  among  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  the  S.,  fiar 
greater,  perhaps,  than  Is  known  to  prevail  In  Europe. 
'  Tliis  region  is  remarkable,  at  all  seasons,  for  the  dry- 
ness of  the  winds,  and  meat  and  fish  are  prepared  for 
carriage  to  any  distance,  and  will  keep  to  any  season  of 
the  year,  by  being  dried  up  by  exposure  to  the  flrosty  air. 
Vegetation  is  ft^uently  dried  to  brittleness,  and  every 

riant  may  be  rubbed  between  the  fingers  Into  dust. 
Turner^  p.  808.) 

Goitre,  syphiUs,  and  smallpox  appear  to  be  the  most 
severe  diseases  in  Thibet,  and,  unfortunately,  are  very 
prevalent.  Syphilis  is  said,  bv  an  Knalish  surgeon,  to 
make  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  rage  with  more  violence 
here  than  in  any  other  country.  {Satmders^  p.  4ia) 
Catarrhs  and  rheumatism  are  more  f^uMit  than  in 
Bengal. 

Of  the  geology  of  Thibet  we  have  onlv  scattered 
notices.  Moorcroft  found  that  the  hills  in  parts  of 
Little  Thibet  consisted  apparently  of  day-slate,  frag- 
menu  of  graulte,  quarts,  Ac.  being  strewn  upon  thor 
sides.  (Moorcroft's  TVove/s,  1.  439.)  The  latter  rocks, 
with  primary  limestone,  talc,  and  similar  formations, 
seem  to  enter  most  largely  into  the  mountain  ranges, 
where  they  are  often  interspersed  with  beds  of  day  and 
sand,  and  occasionally  of  chalk.  TIncal  is  obtained  in 
inexhaustible  quantities ;  rock  salt  is  met  with  in  many 
parts,  and  nitre  effloresces  abundantlv  on  the  surfoce  of 
the  solL  Gold  is  found  in  lumps  and  irregular  vdns,  or 
in  the  form  of  dust  in  the  rivers,  and  is  frequently  of 
great  purity.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  sliver,  copper, 
and  cinnabar,  but  few  If  any  of  iron,  though  chalybeate 
sprinn  are  very  fk^uent.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
fuel  lor  smelting  the  less  valuable  ores  proves  an  In- 
superable  obstacle  to  success  in  mining :  timber  of  all 
kinds  Is  rare,  and  the  dung  of  animals  Is  the  only  substi- 
tute for  fire- wood.  The  discovery  of  a  coal  mine  would 
be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  Thibet 

The  usual  crops  are,  barler,  coarse  pease,  and  wheat. 
The  first  forms  oy  far  the  largest  proportion  ot  the 
whole;  wheat  never  enters  into  the  food  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  rice  is  not  cultivated.  A  brief  notice  of  the 
agriculture  and  vegetable  products  of  Little  Thibet  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Laoarh  (anti^  p.  ISl.). 
Turnips  and  radishes  are  almost  the  only  gwden  vege- 
tables, and  fruits  are  of  little  variety.  For  most 
vegetable  products,  and,  indeed,  medidnal  plants,  ThRict 
is  dependent  on  Bootan,  Nepaul,  and  the  other  ooontiics 
S.  oi^the  Himalaya. 

Among  the  useful  animals  of  Thibet,  sheep  merit  a 
distinguished  rank.  The  fiocks  of  these  are  numeroos ; 
and  upon  them  the  diief  rdiance  of  the  Inhabs.  is  |4aoed. 
A  peculiar  variety,  which  seems  indlKeooos  to  the  ooon- 
try,  is  of  small  sixe,  with  black  heads  and  legs,  and  soft 
wool ;  their  mutton,  which  Is  almost  the  only  anhnal  food 
used  in  Thibet,  being  said  I7  Mr.  Tmmer  to  be  the  finest 
In  the  world.  The  sheep  are  occasionally  employed  as 
beasts  of  burden,  being  Isiden  with  salt,  grain,  «c.  They 
are  the  bearers  of  their  ovm  coats  to  the  best  marts, 
where  the  wool  is  usually  made  into  a  narrow  deth  re- 
sembling Mne  or  thidt  coarse  blanketing.  The  skins  ef 
both  fheep  and  lambs  are  commonly  cared  wttti  tiie 
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wool  oil ;  and.  In  ordar  to  Mcure  a  tttkr  toftiMM  of  the 
floece,  the  ewee  are  tomeclmet  killed  before  their  time  of 
yeaning,  when  their  akina  bear  a  high  price  in  China  and 
all  over  Tartarj.  ( TWiwr.  p.  aOS.)  The  Thibet  goat 
( Copra  kircut)t  which  aflbnu  the  Taloable  material  for 
the  ahawl  manuAicture,  foeds,  like  the  sheep.  In  large 
numbers  together.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  beauti* 
fill  among  the  whole  tribe  of  goats.  Their  colours  are 
various ;  olack,  white,  of  a  foint  bluish  tinge,  and  of  a 
shade  something  lighter  than  a  fawn.  They  have  straight 
boms,  and  are  of  a  lower  stature  than  the  smallest  sheep 
Id  England.  The  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
shawls  is  of  a  light  fine  texture,  and  clothes  the  animal 
next  the  skin.  A  ooarsecorering  of  long  hair  grows  above 
this,  and  preaenres  tlie  softness  of  the  interior  coat.  The 
creature  u,  no  doubt,  indebted  for  the  warmth  and  flne 
quality  of  the  latter  to  the  'nature  of  the  climate  and 
countrr  it  inhabits.  On  remoring  some  of  the  goats  to 
the  hot  atmosphere  of  Bengal,  Turner  says  they  quickly 
lost  their  beautiful  clothing,  and  a  cutaneous  eruptive 
humour  soon  destroyed  almost  all  their  coat.  He  was 
also  unsuccessful,  alter  repeated  trials,  in  attempting  to 
acclimatise  the  animal  in  England.  ( Turmer''$  Thibet, 
p.  M6.)  Eecently,  indeed,  the  Thibet  goat  has  been  na- 
turalised  in  France ;  but  it  is  oulte  certain,  from  the 
great  dlliBrence  of  the  climate,  toat  the  wool  will.  In  no 
lonff  time,  lose  all  Its  distinguishing  and  most  valuable 
qualities.  The  most  valuable  species  of  cattle  is  the 
yaik,  or  gruntmg  ox  (Aw  grnnien$\  which  is  also  indige> 
nous  to  the  country.  Their  cows  supply  an  abundance  of 
rich  milk :  thev  are  very  useftil  as  beasts  of  burden,  and 
throughout  Hlndostan  their  bushy  tails  are  in  great  re- 
quest as  chowriea  to  drive  away  flies,  *o.  For  agricultu. 
ral  labour,  small  cattle,  like  those  of  Bengal,  are  chiefly 
employed.  Most  of  the  native  animals  of  Thibet,  as  the 
bare,  obaral  (Oeir  ammtm),  dog,  Ac,  have  long  fUrry 
coats.  Among  the  wild  animals,  perhapa  the  most  cu- 
rious is  the  musk  deer,  which  delignts  in  excessive  cold. 
It  is  about  the  height  of  a  moderately.sUed  hog,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  the  figure  of  the  body.  It  has  a 
small  head,  a  thick  and  round  hind  quarter,  no  tall,  and 
extremdy  delicate  limbs.  Ttie  hair  with  which  it  is  co- 
vered is  prodigiously  copious,  and  grows  erect  all  over 
the  bodv,  in  some  parts  to  between  two  and  three  inches 
in  length,  thin,  flexible,  and  undulated.  Its  colour  at  the 
base  is  white,  in  the  middle  black,  and  brown  at  the 
points.  The  musk  Is  a  secretion  formed  in  a  little  bag  at 
the  navel,  and  found  only  In  the  male.  The  musk  deer, 
valuaUe  for  this  product,  is  deemed  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  is  hunted  only  by  permission  of  government. 
{Turner,  p. 906.) 

At  the  md  of  the  last  century,  the  valley  of  Jhansu  in 
Thibet  was  partlculariy  fkmous  for  the  manufacture  ^ 
woollen  cloth,  for  which  there  was  an  extensive  demand. 
The  cloths,  which  were  confined  to  two  colours,  garnet 
and  white,  seldom  exceeded  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  and 
were  woven  very  thick  and  close.  A  good  deal  of  cloth  is 
also  said  to  be  made  at  Lassa,  great  quantities  of  a  red 
colour  being  annually  exported  into  China.  Moorcroft 
describes  the  proceu  of  weavhig  at  Piti,  in  Little  Thibet, 
as  follows  :  —  ^  The  two  ends  of  the  warp  are  fksteoea 
together,  and  it  Is  then  stretched  upon  two  rods,  one  fixed 
to  the  body  of  the  weaver  f  who  is  invariably  a  woman)  by 
a  cord,  which  admits  of  the  work  being  loosened  or 
tightened  at  pleasure,  and  the  other  well  fkstened  to  some 
stones  at  a  distance,  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the 
doth.  The  whole  is  close  to  the  ground,  on  which  the 
workwoman  sits,  but  the  portion  close  to  ber  is  slightlr 
devated  by  a  third  rod;  loops,  each  indoding  a  thread, 
and  recdved  upon  a  small  stick  like  a  rattan,  supply  the 

Slace  of  a  heddle :  of  these  there  are  three  sets,  which 
raw  up  parts  of  the  warp  alternately  as  required.  A 
large  hnvy  mesh,  into  which  a  thin  bar  of  iron  is  inserted, 
is  a  substitute  for  the  reed,  and  three  or  more  heavy 
strokes  are  made  wttti  its  armed  edge  upon  every  thread 
of  the  woof.  The  last  Instrument  must  be  taken  out  after 
the  insertion  of  each  piece  of  yam,  and  when  placed  per- 
pendicularly, with  its  two  edges  separating  the  warp, 
abundance  of  room  is  given  for  the  passage  of  the  balls  of 
worsted  made  use*  of  without  the  covering  of  a  shuttle. 
This  part  of  the  process  is  tedious,  but  the  warp  is  pre- 
pared in  a  quick  and  simple  way :  several  pegs  are  driven 
Into  the  ground,  so  near  each  other  that  the  whole  may 
be  reached  without  any  materid  morement  of  the  body ; 
the  yam  is  fisstened  to  one  of  them,  and  carried  on  round 
the  others  till  a  suflldent  quantity  has  been  wound; 
dl  are  then  taken  out  except  three,  which  have  thdr 
places  supplied  by  rods,  and  the  warp  only  requires 
spriMidlng.  Every  woman  knows  how  to  weave,  but  only 
hdf  their  number  may  be  considered  as  employed  in  tlie 
manufacture,  for  if  a  house  contdn  two,  one  is  usually 
busy  in  domestic  aflhlrs.  96,000  yards,  17  inches  wide, 
may  be  fabricated  annuallyin  the  Pitl  district,  of  which 
about  half  is  exported  "  Further  N.  a  coarse  loom  is  in 
use,  not  very  unlike  that  common  in  Europe.  Severd  va- 
rieties of  cloth  are  manufactured ;  some  thick  and  heavy, 
with  a  long  nap,  others  flne.    AU  the  wool  used  is  of  a 


coarse  kind,  and  in  consequence  the  finer  cloths  have  a 
hardness,  something  similar  to  that  of  camlet  or  plaid,  to 
which  they  are  little  inferior.  Very  good  sacking  is  dso 
made  of  the  hair  and  wod  firom  the  yaik.  iMoorcrqfU 
Trap.,  p.  71—74.) 

Thibet  has,  fW>m  time  fmmemorid,  been  a  country  of 
considerable  trafllc ;  but  here,  as  in  Bootan,fordgn  trade 
is  monopolised  by  the  government,  and  a  few  of  the  first 
oflBcers  of  state.  The  commerce  is  prindpdly  with  Ch  ina» 
the  Chinese  trade  bdng  carried  on  jpartly  at  Sln-ning,  a 
aarrison  town  on  the  W.  frontier  of  China,  and  partly  at 
Lassa,  by  caravans,  which  come  there  in  October.  These 
consist  of  500  or  600  persons,  who  bring  goods  on 
cattle,  mules,  and  sometimes  horses,  exchanging  tea, 
silver  bullion,  brocades,  fraits.  Ice.,  for  fine  and  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  gold  dust,  and  Bengd  goods.  The  im- 
ports (hxn  China  are  large.  Turner  was  informed,  that 
in  the  territory  of  Teshoo  Loomboo  tea  to  the  value 
of  60,000/.  or  70,000/.  sterling  was  annually  consumed,  and 
Bootan  is  supplied  with  tea  from  Thibet.  The  other  im- 
ports (ram  Cliina  are  tobacco,  quicksilver,  dnnabar,  fUrs, 
porceldn,  musicd  instraments,  European  cutlery,  pearls, 
cord.  See  From  Bootan  and  Bengd  Thibet  reoelvee 
English  broad*doths,  piece  goods,  Allahabad  doth,  kim. 
cots,  coarse  sugar,  totwcco.  Indigo,  paper,  rice,  sandd- 
wood,  spices,  gums,  and  otter  skins.  Many  of  these  arti- 
cles come  through  Nepaul,  which  recdves  all  Its  Chinese 
imports  through  Thibet.  The  trade  with  Assam  is  veiy 
limited,  but  smdl  quantities  of  rice,  coarse  sUk,  iron,  stick 
lac,  &c  are  Imported ;  fIrom  Turkestan  come  horses  and 
camds.  From  Ladakh  E.  Thibet  recdves  dried  fhiits, 
shawls,  gamboge,  sallhm,  he  The  generd  returns  of 
Thibet  are  in  gold  dust,  silver,  tincd,  musk,  woollen 
cloths,  goat  and  lamb  skins,  and  rock  sdt ;  the  goats'  hdr 
is  almost  dl  sent  through  Ladakh  to  Cashmere  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Cashmere  shawls.  (See  vd.  1.  p.  65t» 
ofthisDicr.) 

Moorcroft  savs  that  in  Little  Thibet  trafllc  Is  carried 
on  chiefly  Ytj  barter,  and  money  is  dmost  unknown. 
Sdt,  wool,  turquoises,  sheep,  and  goata,  are  imported 
from  Chan-than,  or  Chinese  Thibet,  and  are  pud  for 
with  grain,  woollen  doth,  and  horses.  From  Blsahar 
and  Kulu  (to  Pill)  come  iron,  cooking  utensils,  brass, 
copper,  tolwcco,  rice,  dried  ftmits,  tea-cups,  timber, 
amber,  ftc,  paid  for  in  a  similar  wav.*  The  iron  and 
metd  vessels  of  the  S.  are  sent  to  La,  in  exchange  for 
tea,  coarse  doth,  cord,  and  dydng  drugs.  ( TVoe.  11. 71.) 
Further  details  respecting  the  trade  of  Little  Thibet  wiU 
be  found  in  the  art.  Ladakb  {taUit  p.  111.). 

The  modes  of  conveyance  In  Thibet  dlflbr  dtogether 
from  those  of  Bootan.  In  the  latter  all  spedes  of  gooda 
are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  chiefly  the 
femdes:  in  Thibet,  they  are  c<mveyed  by  the  chowry 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  The  horses,  which  are 
very  dodle,  are  not  natives  of  Thibet,  but  mostly  brought 
fktmi  Turkestan,  after  having  been  carefully  emasculated, 
to  prevent  their  propagating  their  »ecies. 

China  has  been  Justiv  cdebrated  for  her  magniflcent 
bridges  and  public  worls,  but  Thibet  is  far  fV-om  sharing 
in  this  celebrity.  Over  one  river,  crossed  by  Mr.  Turner, 
was  constructed  a  long  bridge,  upon  9  piers,  of  very  mde 
structure.  *'  The  piers  were  composed  of  rough  stones, 
without  cement ;  but  to  hold  them  together,  large  trees, 
with  thdr  roots  and  branches,  had  been  inserted ;  and 
some  of  them  were  vegetating.  Slight  beams  of  timber 
were  laid  (ram  pier  to  pier ;  and  upon  them  large  flat 
stones  were  loosely  placed,  that  tilted  and  rattled  when 
trod  upon :  and  this,  I  fear,  is  a  specimen  of  thdr  best 
bridges.  Many  were  extremely  dangerous  to  pass  over." 
(P.  ISB.)  The  boats,  dso,  used  to  cross  the  rivers  are 
of  a  very  rude  kind  ;  some  are  made  chiefly  of  leather, 
consilting  of  a  rode  skeletonof  wood,  with  thwarts  and 
ribs,  over  which  a  bull's  hide  is  stretched. 

The  country  la  poUticdly  divided  into  Wd  and  Tsang, 
or  Hither  and  Farther  Thibet.  Wd  Is  that  division  bor- 
dering on  China,  having  for  its  cap.  Lassa,  or  H'lassa, 
the  residence  of  the  Ddd  Lama.  It  is  dirided  Into  8 
cantons,  that  of  Lassa  bdng  the  prindpal ;  and  89  feudal 
townships,  cdled  toonces,  which  lienortnward,  contiguous 
to  s<mie  similar  townships  in  the  country  of  Ko-ko*nor. 
Tsang,  or  Ulterior  Thibet,  is  W.  of  the  former,  and  ex- 
tends W.  from  about  long.  90^  E.  It  is  divided  into  7 
cantons,  its  cap.  being  Tesnoo- Loomboo.  These  9  provs. 
are  under  the  direction  of  two  ministers,  sent  fh>m  the 
imperid  cabinet  at  Pekin ;  and  of  two  high  priests  of 
Thibet,  cdled  Dald  Lama  and  Bantchln-erdeni.  The 
ministerid  residents  govern  both  provs.  co^Jdntly,  coi»- 
sulting  only  with  the  Ddd  Lama  for  the  aflkirs  of  Hither, 
and  with  the  Bantchln-erdeni  for  those  of  Farther  Thibet. 
All  appdntmenta  to  offices  of  government  and  titles  of 
nobility  must  be  approved  by  the  Chinese  oflicers.  But 
in  minor  matters  the  residenu  do  not  faiterfere.  leaving 
such  alldrs  to  the  secular  deputies  of  the  high  priests, 
cdled  D'heba.  The  government  of  the  89  feudal  town- 
ships in  Hither  Thibet,  and  of  the  Tamuh  or  Dam  Mon- 
gols inhabiting  the  N.  frontier,  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  reaidanta.  (CImesc  Kepotitory,  1. 174.)    Two  oflkers, 
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iMtlvof  of  Ibe  eountrjr,  are  seot  to  each  canton  from 
LasM,  and  rdiered  erery  three  years.  The  subordinate 
management  of  the  commuDftiet  is  intrusted  to  two 
ofBcers  in  each,  the  d'beba and  rasir,  the  former  aopointed 
from  Lassa,  the  latter  a  native  of  the  place,  who,  with 
the  eUef  lama  of  the  riiiage,  form  a  tort  of  local  council, 
dependent  on  the  proriodal  authoritiea ;  who  again  are 
obliged  to  refier  to  the  capital  for  inatructioas  in  ail  ex- 
traordhiarr  cases.  (Moorerqft,  i.  865.) 

Thibet  is  remarkable  as  being  the  oentral  seat  and 
headquarters  of  Buddhism,  where  the  Buddhic  religion 
is  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity.  The  whole  nation  is 
<Uvided  into  two  distinct  and  separate  classes,  those  who 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  world,  and  those  who  hold 
intercourse  with  hearen.  No  Interference  of  the  laity 
ever  interrupts  the  regulated  duties  of  the  clergy,  nor 
do  the  latter  ever  employ  themselves  in  secular  aflUrs. 
In  this,  and  in  the  absence  of  castes,  consist  some  of  the 
most  strildng  diflbrenees  between  the  religion  of  Thibet 
and  that  of  Hindostan,  all  distinction  of  caste  being 
utterly  repudiated  br  the  BiAdhic  faith.  The  priests  of 
Thibet  are  idl  called  latmu;  and  the  Grand,  or  Dalai 
Lama,  who  resides  at  Lassa,  is  believed  \n  his  adhe- 
rents to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Diviuitr  m  a  human 
fbrm.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  body,  he  is  supposed  to 
reappear  in  the  body  of  some  infant,  wIh>  subsequently 
passes  through  the  term  of  his  mortal  existence  with  all 
the  honours  of  the  Grand  Lama.  The  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  identitv  of  the  new  lama  Is  described  at 
length  hi  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gasetteer,  art.  Thibit.  The 
Teshoo  Lama,  and  others,  are  also  supposed  to  be 
divhM  incarnations,  occupying  successively  difBBrent 
bodies;  and  Turner  (p. 3»— 336.)  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  an  interview  with  the  fbrm^.  who,  although 
onlv  18  months  old,  appears  to  have  conducted  himself 
with  astonishing  dlgnt^  and  decorum  I  The  Buddhists 
of  Thibet  have  convents  for  men  and  women,  and  their 
leligioas  institutions  present  several  striking  coincidences 
with  those  of  the  R.  Catholic  church. 

The  written  laws  of  Thibet,  which  are  said  to  be  of 
high  antiquity,  have  in  recent  times  been  modlfled  in 
accordance  with  those  of  China.  Robbery  or  dacoity 
is  usually  punished  bjr  perpetual  banishment ;  murder 
by  death.  Adultery  b  not  classed  among  serious  cri- 
minal oflbnces ;  and  strict  chastity  before  marriage  ia  not 
expected  in  the  fair  sex.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Boocan  and 
other  countries  of  the  Himalaya,  the  practice  of  ^o^- 
mmttria  Is  common ;  a  female  associating  herself  with  all 
the  brothers  of  a  fkmily,  without  restriction  of  age  or 
numbers.  The  choice  of  the  wife  is  the  privilege  of  the 
dder  brother. 

The  people  of  Thibet  belong  to  the  great  TarUr 
fkmily.  Their  phjrstcal  appearance  has  Been  already 
noticed  hi  this  work  (see  Asia,  1. 192.).  They  are  said 
to  be  mild  and  humane,  but  ttielr  intellect  is  sluggish, 
and  they  have  never  exhibited  the  enterprise  of  their 
neighbours  either  to  the  N.  or  S.  At  Dras.  in  W. 
Thibet,  Moorcroft  found  the  pop.  much  addicted  to 

SUferingx  but  be  sayk  that  this  is  not  the  character  of 
le  pemue  ia  general,  especially  of  those  who  follow 
the  nitb  of  Buddha:  the  people  of  Dras  are  Moham- 
medans, and,  like  tliose  of  T.aaakh  generally,  have  suf- 
fered much  moral  detriment  fjrom  contact  with  the 
Cashmerians.  (  TravtU,  H.  4&)  In  this  part  of  Thibet 
the  houses  are  built  of  pebbles,  cemented  with  earth, 
IwTing  terraced  roofs,  without  chimneys.  Further  B. 
the  peasants*  dwellings  are  mean  structures,  resembling 
brick-kilns  in  shape  and  site,  and  built  of  rough  stones 
heaped  upon  each  other  without  cement.  The  great 
aoamty  of  timber  in  Thibet  prevents  the  higher  class 
of  inhabs.  fVom  boarding  the  floors  of  their  rooms, 
which  are  accordingly  of  stone  or  marble.  Bedsteads 
appear  to  be  wholly  unknown ;  the  general  custom  Is  to 
spread  on  the  floor,  by  way  of  a  bed,  a  thick  mattrass, 
which  serves  for  a  seat  bv  dav.  Both  sexes  dress 
chiefly  in  woollens,  in  whicn  y^low  and  red  are  pre- 
dominant colours,  with  upper  garments  of  sheep,  goat, 
or  jackal  skins,  and  high  and  thick  boots,  but  the  upper 
elassps  partly  in  silks,  and  in  cloaks  Hned  with  sable  or 
other  flirs.  Their  food  prindpaliy  consists  of  barley, 
variously  prepared,  with  tea,  spirits,  beer,  and  mutton, 
Which  last  they  prefer  raw.  Their  meals  are  taken  at 
too  stated  tiroes,  but  under  the  impulse  of  hunger.  The 
business  of  the  dav  usually  begins  bv  prayer ;  tbev  tbm 
f<dlow  their  peculiar  avocations  till  evening,  which  b 
always  spent  in  recreation,  music  and  dancing  being 
among  their  principal  amusements.  Mr.  Turner  fbond 
the  pnests  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  the  aodiac,  the 
satellites  cf  Jupiter,  Saturn's  ring,  Ac. 

The  art  of  printing  has  also,  from  a  very  remote  age, 
lieen  practised  in  Thibet  But  no  improvements  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  this  country  in  any  branch  of 
adenoe  known  to  the  inhabs.  Their  mode  of  printing 
has  probably  been  derived  from  China :  but  they  esteem 
the  d^  of  Benares  as  the  traditional  source  of  both 
their  learning  and  religioa  {Tmrmer,  p.S8I.)  There 
appears  to  have  been  Ck^m  the  remotest  time  a  connexloo 
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between  TbllKtand  India;  aiuL the uc&nv  character,  in. 
which  the  sacred  writings  of  this  people  are  prreerved, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  iianscrit.  The 
SMNta,  or  ordinary  cliaracter  of  business  and  corre- 
spondence, is  distinct  from  the  former. 

Several  remarkable  customs  prevail  In  Thibet.  In 
every  visit  of  ceremony,  a  silk  scarf,  usually  white,  and 
with  the  mystic  sentence  Dom  mane  paee  wte  oom  rater- 
woven  at  both  ends,  is  invariabiv  exchanged  at  every 
visit  of  ceremony,  and  accompanies  everv  letter  sent, 
between  people  of  every  rank  and  station  In  lifis.  **  Thia 
usage,"  says  Turner,  "  is  observed  in  all  the  territory  of 
the  Deb  Ralah  (Bootan) ;  it  obtains  throughout  Thibet ; 
it  extends  from  Turkestan  to  the  confines  of  the  Great 
Desert;  it  is  practised  in  China,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
reaches  to  the  limiu  of  Mantchoo  Tartary.'*  Another 
custom,  which  the  people  share  with  the  Farsees.  is  tikat 
of  exposing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  among  the  laity  to  ha 
devoured  by  carnivorous  birds.  The  bodies  of  sovereiga 
lamas  after  death  are  dried  bv  exposure  to  the  air,  and 

E reserved  enshrinea ;  those  of  Inferior  lamas  are  usually 
umt,  and  their  ashes  inclosed  in  little  metallic  idola. 
Other  corpses  are  committed  to  the  rivers ;  but  the 
inhumation  of  the  dead  is  totally  unknown. 

Thibet  appears  to  have  had  relations  with  the  Chinasa 
empire  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  it  was  aovemed  by 
its  own  princes  till  about  1720,  when  the  empvor 
Kang.he  acquired  Its  sovereignty.  Still  the  greater 
share  of  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Crrand  Laaaa 
till  the  invasion  of  the  Nepaul  Gorkhas  in  1790 :  whan, 
on  thdr  expulsion  by  the  Chinese,  the  present  form  at 
government  was  established,  and  strangers,  formerly 
permitted  to  enter  tbe  country,  were  aJtogJBther  ex. 
eluded.  (Note  As  Ckmete  Repotilorp,  1 175  ;  Turner's 
Embm$tM  to  Thibet  /  MoarenifVi  Tram,  im  the  uimatmtam 
Prom.tjic.) 

THIBLT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  W.  FUndera» 
arrond.  Bruges,  cap.  cant.,  a  little  S.  of  the  railway 
between  Bruges  and  Ghent,  ISm.  S.S.B.  the  former. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  Induding  commune,  11,660.  It  has  no 
government  establishments  or  public  buildings  of  aav 
conseanonce ;  but  it  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  town,  wlta 
manufactures  of  leather,  liats,  soap,  and  lace,  being 
indebted  for  its  prosperitv  to  its  situation  near  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Lys,  which  ^ves  it  the  advantage  of  a  coo- 
siderable  inland  navigation.  It  unites  with  PoperingsQ 
in  sending  3  meros.  to  the  provincial  states.  Among 
the  natives  of  Thielt  was  Oliver  Ledaia,  tbe  baiter,  and 
afterwards  the  fkvourite,  of  Louis  XL  This  unworthy 
minion,  who  figures  as  an  important  personage  In  ScottH 
novel  of  Quentin  Durward.  did  not  escape  the  Cste  doe 
to  his  deserts,  having  been  hanged,  in  1484,  after  the 
death  of  Louis. 

THIERS,  a  town  of  France,  den.  Pay  de  D6me,  cap. 
arroud.,  on  the  DuroUe,  S8m.  B.N.B  Clermont.  Pop., 
in  1836,  6,807.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  pictu- 
resque, being  situatea  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
tolerably  well  built ;  but  its  streets  are  narrow  and  steep, 
and  its  vicinity  is  so  arid  and  bare  that  its  Inhaba.  have 
been  always  obliged  to  depend  maialy  on  their  manu> 
facturing  industry.  It  has  considerable  fabrics  of  hard- 
ware and  cutlwy,  and  of  woollens,  paper,  leather,  Itc 
It  is  tbe  seat  of  tribunals  of  primvtfy  JurisdictSon  and 
commerce,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  coundl  ^e* 
prmtTkawtme*,  and  a  communal  college.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  a  castle  existing  here  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  Is  supposed  to  derive  its  pre- 
sent name  Arom  Thierri,  King  of  Nils,  early  In  the  6tk 
century.  Oiugpj  Dict.Giog.,Ae.) 

THION  V ILLB,  a  fortified  town  of  Franca,  dep.  Ho- 
selie,  cap.  arrond.,  on  tbe  Moselle,  16m.  N.  Meta.  PopL, 
in  1836, 4,201.  It  is,  hi  general,  well  built:  and.  unhke 
most  fortified  towns,  has  oroad  streets.  It  is  entisred  by 
i  gates,  and  communicates  with  its  citadel  across  the  river 
bv  a  wooden  bridge.  It  has  a  handsome  piace  ^mrmee, 
three  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  barracks,  and  the 
fourth  by  the  cavalry  stables,  considered  among  the  best 
in  France.  The  new  par.  church,  oom  market,  theatre, 
college,  civil  hospital,  and  the  fbrmer  mansion  of  the 
govertior,  now  the  sub-prefecture ;  the  tribunal  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  mayors  residence,  and  gendarmerte, 
with  the  botanic  garden,  are  all  deserving  of  notice. 
Hosiery,  woollen  doths,  candles,  leather,  Uqaeura,  and 
spirits,  are  manufiwtured  in  the  town  and  Its  vldnUy. 
The  kings  of  France,  of  the  first  and  second  races,  fre- 
qently  resided  here.  After  the  Carlovbuians,  Thlon- 
ville  successively  bdonged  to  the  counts  or  Luxemburg, 
and  to  BurguodV,  Austria,  and  Spain.  It  was  repeatedly 
besieged  and  taken  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  but 
has  belonged  to  France  ever  since  it  surrendered  to  the 
Prince  of  Gond6,  in  1643.  (£firgo,  Qmkle  dm  Vo^ogemr  j 
Diet.  Qdmt^ 

THIRSK,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  Rng- 
land,  CO.  York,  N.  Riding,  wapent.  Birdforth,  on  the  Cod- 
beck,  an  aflluent  of  the  Swale  (berecroased  by  two  stone 
bridgM),  by  which  the  town  is  divided  Into  OM  and 
New  Thirsk,  82A  m.  N.W.  York.    The  pari.  bor.  com- 
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B.orC.,  but  wai  dtaBaDcfalaadal  Iha  Union,  tjnutar 
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tad  pttii  umiaa.mtj  lUatnaM  waak.  R  la  a  conita- 
tidarTiwfoB.  UaikaU  on  HondHi  and  SMurdan. 
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THBASYIIBNB  (LAKK  CfF).  or  Lake  of  Peruili 
Can.  XanH  nroMhinu).  a  faznoui  lake  of  CaoLral  luJj, 
rnal  Stala*,  daleg.  Fenifia,  10  m.  W.  tba  dti  of  that 
naaia.    Utaoracftailar ■hapa.about Mia.hiElrc.,baa 
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Ttatala,  nt,  HarlaawaideT.  cu.  dn.,  on  ibe  Vunila, 
baia  cioaiiJ  b*  a  loDf  wooden  bridaa.  about  M  n.  thm 
ka  Bwlb,  and  19  m.  S.9.W.  MarbDvardtr.  Fob.,  In 
14«,«,4M.  II  cannier  aDdd  and  a  DOW  ton,  Mpa- 
rataahgr  a  wall  and  ditch.  Th«a  ara  1  Roau  Caib..  and 
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dale.  Bat  lt>  cUaFdalm  to  node*  la  teritad  tram  ita 
harlnc  baan  tha  bltth-plH*Df  Copenkn,  tbe  dlecoranr. 
or  rather  raalorar,  or  iha  traa  thWT  of  tha  worid,  bom 
an  tba  Ulh  FObnarr,  tm.  HIa  great  work,  Ha  JIaHte- 
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THREE  RIVERS. 


THRBE  RIVERS,  or  TROIS  RIVIERES,  the  third 
town  or  Lower  Canada,  cap.  dUtr.  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  where  It  U  joined  hj  the  St.  Maurice, 
66  m.  S.W.  Quebec,  and  75  ro.  N.R.  Montreal ;  lat.  40^ 
83'  N.,  long.  72°  29'  W.  Pon.,  estimated  by  M'Gregor 
at  between  4,000  and  5,000.  It  derives  its  name  (h>m  2 
small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  which  divide 
it  into  3  channels,  but  the  town  is  on  the  W.  bank  of 
that  river.  The  situation  is  agreeable,  though  not  the 
town  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Canada.  It 
contains  about  420  dwelling-houses,  mostly  built  of  wood, 
a  handsome  court-house,  a  strong  gaol,  a  decent-looking 
Catholic,  and  a  Protestant  church,  an  Ursullne  convent, 
founded  in  1677,  &c.  The  river  is  deep  near  the  town, 
and  the  steamers  stop  to  take  on  board  passengers  and 
tuel.  Here  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  district  are 
held ;  and  here,  at  one  period,  a  great  share  of  the  f\ir 
trade  centred.  Some  furs  are  still  brought  down  by  the 
Indians,  and  purchased  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company ;  and  there  are  a  few  breweries,  potash 
factories,  inns,  shops,  a  printing-office,  ftc  But  Its  ge- 
neral trade  has  been  mostly  absorbed  by  Montreal  and 
Quebec.    ( SPOrrgor't  Brittth  America,  |rc.) 

Trois  Rividres  was  of  much  more4m>ortance  formerly 
than  at  present,  having  been  originally  the  cap.  of  Ca- 
nada. OSneyc.  America.)  Its  pop.  is  still  principally 
French,  and  the  names  of  its  streets  are  all  traceable 
to  Paris.    It  sends  9  menu,  to  the  H.  of  Assembly. 

THURGAU,  or  THURGOVIA,^  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  N.B.  part  of  the  confed.,  between  lat.  47*^20' 
and  47^  40^  N.,  and  long.  80  40'  and  90  30'  E. ;  having  S. 
St.  Gall,  W.  Zurich  and  Schaffhausen,  and  N.  and  B.  the 
Rhine  and  the  lake  of  Constance.  Area  estimated  at 
368  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1860,  88,908 ;  this  being,  with  the  ex. 
ception  of  Genera,  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Swii s 
cantons.  Thurgau,  though  it  cannot  be  called  mountain, 
ous,  has  a  very  uneven  surface,  consisting  of  low  hills 
interspersed  with  narrow  valleys.  The  canton  derives 
its  name  from  the  Thur,  which  traverses  it  about  its 
centre :  next  to  which,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Murg 
and  Sitter.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  inhabs.,  and  though  the  soil  in  certahi  parts  reoulres 
a  great  deal  of  manure,  Thurgau  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  cantons  of  the  confed. 
There  are  extensive  vineyards  over  nearlv  half  the  can- 
ton, and  the  Talue  of  the  produce  of  wine,  in  average 
years,  is  estimated  at  80,000/.  sterling.  The  Internal  con- 
sumption may  be  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity, the  remaining  three  fourths  being  exported  to  St. 
Gall  and  Appensell.  Considerable  quantities  of  fruit  and 
cider  are  exported  in  the  same  directions,  but  the  quan- 
tity sent  to  uermany  has  of  late  years  greatly  diminished. 
About  100,000  hectols.  of  wheat  are  raised  annually,  being 
about  two  thirds  the  consumption.  Oats,  hemp,  flax, 
potatoes,  and  hops  are  the  other  articles  chiefly  raised ; 
oats  and  brandy  are  among  the  exports  to  Appensell. 
The  breeding oicattle  is  unimportant :  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  S.  part  of  the  canton  consists  of  tine  {MSture- 
land,  and  lean  cattle  being  imported  and  fattened,  are 
subsequently  exported  to  the  neighbouring  states.  "Hie 
possessors  of  landed  property  would  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
distressed  state ;  for  the  president  of  the  canton  is  said  to 
have  stated,  in  1836,  that  its  estates  were  mortgaged  to 
neighbouring  cantons  to  the'amount  of  960,000/.  sterling, 
on  which  an  annual  interest  of  40.000/.  was  paid.  {Bow- 
ring^t  Report.)  The  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are 
from  4^.  to  7kd.  per  day,  the  master  providing  food, 
which  consitts  oroat  cakes,  barley,  and  sometimes  wheaten 
bread,  potatoes.  &c.  Among  the  classes  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, the  use  of  cofl^  is  being  introduced.  The 
peasantry  eat  meat  once  or  twice  a  week :  their  ordinary 
beverage  is  wine  or  cider,  though  beer  is  also  brewed 
in  the  canton.  The  male  peasantry  generally  dress  in 
woollens,  the  females  in  light  cotton  stufls. 

The  commercial  iriterests  of  the  canton  are  said  to  have 
been  injured  by  the  Prussian  league  *,  at  all  events  the 
linen  and  cotton  goods  sent  into  Germany  are  much  less 
now  than  formerly.  Nearly  one  third  part  of  the  inhabs.  are 
more  or  less  engaged  in  manufacturing  labour,  principally 
in  weaving  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  spinning  flax. 
The  manufacture  oflinen  is,  however,  declining,  and  its 
annual  value  is  not  now  supposed  to  exceed  8,000/.  a 
year.  From  3,000  to  5,000  looms  are  employed  in  weaving 
cotton  goods,  the  chief  d^pfiU  for  which  are  St.  Gall  and 
Zurich.  Weavers'  wages  range  from  about  7d.  to  Is.  dd. 
a  day.  There  are  some  rather  extensive  estaUishments 
for  cotton  printing,  the  prints  being  sent  chiefly  to  the 
Levant.  Silks  are  manufactured  for  the  French  mar- 
kets ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  packing  canvass  sold  In 
Basle,  Zurich,  Sec.  is  made  in  Thurgau. 

The  government,  revised  in  1831,  is  democratic.    The 

Geat  council  of  100  mems.,  which  has  the  sole  legis- 
Live  power,  consists  of  the  representatives  of  the  32 
circles.  Into  which  the  canton  is  divided,  elected  by  all 
the  citizens  alMve  25  years  of  age  who  pay  taxes  on  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  900  florins,  and  are  not  paupers,  or 
otherwise  dlsqualiAed.     The  great  council  assembles 
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twice  a  year,  for  15  days  at  a  time,  unless  its  setsioM  be 
prolonged  on  special  accotmt ;  it  is  wholly  renewed  every 
two  years,  half  the  mems.  going  out  yearly.  The  execu- 
tive duties  are  Intrusted  to  a  ooundl  of  6  mems.,  who 
must  be  80  years  of  age,  and  who  hold  (rfDce  for  6  rears. 
Two  landammant  are  chosen  annually,  and  preside  for 
6  months  alternately  in  the  great  and  little  council. 
Each  commune  has  Its  own  council,  compoaed  of  the 
syndic,  or  mayor,  and  4  other  mems.,  and  Its  police,  and 
pettv  civil  tribunal.  There  are  courts  of  original  juris- 
diction in  each  of  the  8  districts  of  the  canton,  aod  a 
supreme  court  of  appeal,  in  Frauenfeld,  the  cap.  fo 
1837,  about  72,000  oi^  the  inhaba.  were  Protestants,  and 
18.5(i0  R.  Catholics.  Public  education  Is  very  widely 
diffused.  Public  revenue,  in  1834,  157,990  florins  ;  ex- 
penditure. 107,920  do. 

As  early  as  the  5th  century  Thurgau  was  governed  by 
its  own  counts.  It  aflerwi^s  passed  to  the  dukes  <n 
Zaehringen,  and  the  counts  of  Kyburg ;  and.  in  1264,  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  1460,  It  was  conquered  fhNO 
the  latter  by  the  confederated  Swiss  cantons,  and  go« 
vemed  by  their  balliffk  or  prefects  till  1798.  It  was  then 
constituted  a  separate  member  of  the  confed..  In  which  It 
now  holds  the  17th  place,  furnishing  a  ronUngent  of  191 
men  to  the  confederate  army.  {Pupikqfer^  Uer  KanL, 
Thurgau  ;  BowriHg*s  Rep.  om  Switzerland  j  Pkot  Sta- 
tist.  de  la  Stt/sse  ;  Ebel,  ^c.) 

THURLES.  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster, 
CO.  Tlpperary.  on  the  Sulr,  77  m.  S.  W.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  7,-'/23.  The  river  intersects  the  town,  the  commu- 
nication between  its  diflbrcnt  parts  being  maintained  by 
a  bridge.  The  public  buildings  comprise  a  fine  fUan. 
Cath.  chapel,  which  serves  for  toe  cathedral  of  the  see  of 
Cashel.  a  Rom.  Cath.  college,  2  nunneries,  with  chapda 
annexed,  a  market-house,  a  court-house  and  bridewell, 
and  a  luirrack.  Mr.  Inglis  speaks  (kvourably  of  Thurles. 
"  It  cuts,"  says  he,  **  some  Agiire  at  a  distance,  owing  to 
the  new  and  very  handsome  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  the 
unflnished  Rum.  Cath.  college.  The  town  stands  on  ft 
wide,  scantily  wooded,  uninteresting  plain.  It  contains 
about  7,000  inhabs.,  and  is  tolerably  prosperoos ;  for, 
having  no  larger  town  nearer  to  It  than  40  or  SO  m.,  it 
supplies  an  extensive  Interior  district,  and  Is  besides  an 
important  market  for  country  produce.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  15  annual  fairs  and  2. weekly  markets  held  at 
Thurles.  I  saw  scarcely  any  b^gars  in  the  place,  and  the 
cabins  in  the  outskirts  were  not  of  the  worst  kind. 
There  are  two  nunneries ;  in  one  of  which  are  20  nuna 
and  60  boarders :  there  is  also  an  excellent  Rom.  Cath. 
school  belonging  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  institution.  I  ob- 
served no  shops  to  be  let,  and  saw  several  houses  in  tlie 
course  of  being  built.  Land  lets  very  high  in  the  neheh* 
bourhood."  (/.  p.  107.) 

General  sessions  are  held  twice  a  year ;  petty  sesskms 
on  Saturdays :  it  is  a  constabulary  station.  Markets  oa 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs  on  Easter  Monday,  Aug. 
21 .,  Dec.  21 .,  and  first  Monday  of  every  month.  Post- 
office  revenue,  in  1830,  452/. ;  In  18S6,  560/.  Branches  of 
the  National  aod  Agricultural  Banks  were  opened  In 
1835  and  1836.  *^         «• 

THURSO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotiand,  N.  shore,  co. 
Caithness,  on  the  Pentland  Frith,  at  the  bottom  of 
Thurso  Bay.  between  Dwarrick  Head  on  the  E.,  and 
Holbum  Head  on  the  W.,  at  the  point  where  Tharao 
river  (here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge)  falls  Into  the 
bay,  8*ro.  S.  W.  Dunnett  Head.  Pop.,  in  1841,  2.510. 
It  U  Irregularly  built,  and  rather  ill  paved;  bat  la 
the  suburbs  are  some  neat  freestone  housea,  and  the 
church,  built,  in  1839,  at  an  expense  of  6.O0O/.,  is  a  band> 
some  structure :  It  has  also  a  meeting-house  for  original 
seceders.  an  Independent  chapel,  and  several  schools. 
A  short  way  to  the  E.  Is  Thurso  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  propnetor  of  tne  town.  Though 
the  most  northerlr  post  town  of  Great  Brltidn,  It  hi»  a 
daily  communication  by  a  mall  coach  with  Invemesa 
and  the  south,  and  It  communicates  by  regular  traders 
and  steamers  with  Lcith,  Wick,  Ac.  There  is  a  hart)our 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  the  accommodation  of 
vessels  drawing  12ft.  water;  and  ships  of  amr  burden 
may  anchor  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  in  Scnbster 
Roads,  under  cover  of  Holbum  Head.  At  present  (1842) 
aliout  15  vessels  belong  to  the  port.  A  little  straw  pUlt 
is  manufactured  in  the  town ;  and  it  has  also  a  rope- 
walk  and  some  tanneries.  The  town  has  3  magistrate*, 
appointed  by  the  Sinclair  family,  the  superiors  of  the 
bor.  On  the  whole,  the  town  may  be  retarded  as  In  a 
nearly  stationary  state ;  and  its  progress  has  been  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  mngufne  expectations  of  Its 
late  proprietor,  the  well  known  Sir  John  Sind^r.  It  Is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  the  poor  and  thinly  peopled 
country  In  its  vicinity,  and  the  nature  of  the  remote  and 
dangerous  frith  on  which  It  is  pUced,  are  all  but  Insu- 
perable obstacles  to  its  ever  booming  of  any  consider- 
aUle  importance.  iNew  Siatittieat  Acamni  qf  SeoUamd, 
aat.nwso.) 

TIBER  (an.  Tibrit,  Ital.  Tevere),  the  most  celebrated 
though  not  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  In  the  ToKsa 


Mtltulan  li  «  all  tSmn  dlSaill.  apKUllr  M  tu  m 
hntimre^  uiit  (■  Ihd  ticlnlly  of  HJnua,  and  nquin 

the  WK,  hhI  IU  tuhHAiint  niiTl|^lan>  w,  ■«  bA«  i 

wu  rellnqulitaed  In  uUiibIIt  for  Ihit  irf  CiMom-cilli 

■nfrdr  t^  ■  road.   (S«Uii '-"—  " " 

thluu.  ud  Nc 


K  wnsially  ptctumqi'*!  Uld  U  Artl  tigtit  It  »- 
r  dlmppolntl  ilrini^n.  It  li  muddy,  iiuL  diirtn| 
i'Hli,CDtthfGhlt  ii  verj  tutdcctiTBrlflnlhvdcKrip- 


ri  wILb  a  compantivBlj  fflntle 


I.   llTni   II  br   Uonce   ind  olh. 

;  biH,  aod  fladlog  In  aiipiNiru)! 
tarior  to  thvlr  procoBcoplliMia,  IdTV  repreH««l  It  u 
peter  and  iDilfDillcHU  lErean  lot,    Ho«t«er,  tKnigL  t 

gaivniij,  ttaa  a  fav  lailn  ^wre  Romo  to  tha  h 
about  300  ft.  wide  upofi  an  arcruo*,  It  cannot,  kll 
Juillcr.  ba  EDiuMwid  a  coiit«n|iU1ila  rill."    {EmUt 

Kuuan.  Mr.  H^Iehu,  iMft,  thai  ^onih  Iha  'mer  . 

{.KoUtBtaTtmr,\l*-y  ^Aboia  and  below  Iha  eltr 'it 
rana  tfarooch  iroirfB  --■■--■---■ 


- --    PomU 

la  Hirough  a  tona  fart  of  plalni  ml  hlUa, 
twlAt  add  arem,  but  luicidtlTaled  and  deiefted.     Yat 

ena.  like  Iboa*  i^  Iha  Thamn,  coteiad  with  llfa,  actl- 
At,  and  nirel  bnutr,  lined  with  Tllla^n.  and  not  un. 
froquentlj  decorated  with  palaces.     PturAut  prvpe 

OJf/cl&irvirrillii.   (ntm.Hiitiiai.  ilb.M.i.)    Below 

a(iilii"Tito  *  wlldenMU."  [£wea»,  *M  iwn.)  It 
ternilaatH  In  a  inaiihj  peelllaroua  Irael.  IU  two  amu 
Indoalnc  th«  IhIs  Sacra  of  the  andemi.  (See  wntf, 
BuHa.  p.  HM.  I  CniBKr'i  ^lae,  lla^.  1.  IW. ;  if  jltrnt.- 

TII<HHA(Tulg.TERHAJDBLFUEOO."7>iLiMd 

comer  Magellan,  or  Ha^^i!e'ii°.'a  "[Be*lifaiHl.  or 

9.  Am^S'ftoin'whlch  ll  U«par«M  by'lh"  StrJt  of 
Hagellao.     Tba  gTOUp,  which  eiteiuli  bemeen  tba  Md 


perpetual  enow,      slate  la  abundaat. 


TIMOR  (THE  EAST).  TST 

laeent  lalandi.   (iCjwf  ht  Ofog.  Joaa-w.,  vol.  I.)    Lara 
and  other  tolcanlc   produda  nave  been  round.      The 

ter'i  buk   (DrfmaWturrl),   Inliodund   'into  medl. 
prIiKljial  fD 


rr™ 


j  but  the  In 


le  ruaglani 


in>  are  apccullar  raa  of  taiagea.  In  nearlf 

..  Halt  of  barbarhn,     TbeIr  mnal  atrlklDg 

phitkal  peculiarltkTe  are  a  reiT  amall  low  forebead, 

,___r.. ._._  Bill,  MMrlla.  Ur»B  mnulh, 

.,.,.-.^ .  _od  large  bodv, ai compared 

'Uh  Iheeitremlllei.    Ther  go  oearlr  naked,  but  amear  . 


<KZailoiullr  cannibal!,  and  hare.  In  fact,  no  oMectlan  to 
anr  Uitd  ef  fud.    Ther  are  wK  wbolI)r  II|ID«biii  bI 

N.  of  ^  Mot  of  the  Patagonlani.  On  tlie  whole,  how. 
eret,  ther  would  appear  to  be  dtcMedly  Mlow  uianr  of 
the  lower  anbiuli  Id  reipeet  of  comfort,  and  tobe^t 


he  Vajfogit  aS  tk4  idrtwUmre  and 


I  L  of  Buia-le-Duc,  nau-  tfie  Laj,  111  m. 

I  .  Fop.abost  II.OM.   nia le deddldlir 

I __,  .,,.j  In  the  pror.,  thoiwh,  froo  Ivlng  ois 

of  an;  great  road,  it  la  IlKle  ilalled  to;  trarellen.    It  haa 

caaalmerea,  Ac     It  umda  1  daputlea  to  ilH  proTincU 
T  11.81  T.  a  town  of  the  Pmaalan  Ualci,  proi.  Pmiala. 

Fop..  In  ISH.  11,1^.  It  conilitt  iirlncipdlr  of  a  lon^ 
anJwMcItreel.  with  a  few  goad-loaklng  h^iea.  ThS 
Niemen,  wbHh  ll  narlgaMe   up  to  the  town.  I>  here 

nf  O^nik;  hai,  by  uniting  the  Nlnnen  w^  the  Dnlepr, 

Blick  Sea.  It  hai  an  oM  caule.  leicTal  chnrehea.  a 
rojal  pmnailuni.  '"oioiial.  and  board  of  taxation,  with 

Thit  town  li  famoui  In  diplomatic  hlilDTj'  for  the 

Riu  Ja.  and  Pnuila.  The  conrerencri  that' led  la  thia 
treat)'  were  held  between  Napoleon  and  Aleiander,  who 

nth  of  Ji™  '  m      e  0  t  n,  oo     a 

TIMOR  ITHBEAST).  anlilandoftheB.  ARhlpe- 
lago,  M  dlrlalon  (CravAinf),  phndtiallr  lielonalag  to 
the  Dutch,  between  the  IDd  and  IWIh  degren  «  3.  laU 
and  the  I3lk  and  lath  drwreca  of  K-  leng..  100  m.  S.B. 
FlarU,andKam.mmtGaK.\V.i»uor  Auitralla.  n 
ellendi  DMIqueli  front  N.E,  Id  S.W.,  IU  length  being 
eallnHted  at  IM  n..  and  lu  arerage  bmdth  at  U  m. 

HBOMO.  The  nallrei  of  the  kHerlor  are  PapDan  oe- 
groee :  the  coaau  are  Inhabited  moiilr  by  Malara.  Chi. 
■una,  l>utch,  and  Portuneae,  Iho  latter  poiieiiing  tha 

am ipon  the  whole,  not  partkolaHr 

mi  eetpotaloea,  and  cotton  1  ticeand 

mi  if  the  locUar  palm,  and  aago,  ara 


keeping  up  of  the  Dk. .^^».,.,„,.,._  » 

The  Duich  l»d  thouelna  at  Coeiwii.  o 

aboaada  witb  fertile  and  gtauj:  plaint ;  i 
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TIMBUCTOO. 


ooloidtts  ar«  miMch  tou  llMy  to  be  dbtorbed  by  the  bot- 
tUltr  of  fb«  natlTM. 

Ateat  aoo  m.  N.B.  Thnor  Is  Timor  Lant,  an  Ulaod 
1Q  m.  In  length,  bj  about  96  m.  average  breadth.  Little, 
however.  It  known  as  to  the  state  of  this  island.  iHa- 
miUom*»  K.  J.  GoKeteerjJke.) 

TIMBUCTOO.  or  TOBIBUCTOO,  a  town  of  Ceo- 
tral  Alkica,  on  tlie  S.  bordbr  of  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara,  about  8  m.  N.  Dron  the  loUba,  or  Niger,  but 
near  one  of  Its  arms  or  tributaries,  in  about  lat.  17^  W 
N.,  long.  30  4(/  W.  Stationary  ftop.,  probably  10.000  or 
tS,O00i  The  existence  of  this  city  has  Deien  long  ascertained; 
but  as  till  recently  it  was  only  known  to  Europeans  by 
vague  reports  and  suspicious  narratives,  toe  most 
conlicting  and  contradictory  reports  have  been  made 
respecting  it.  Certainly,  however,  the  igmoium  pro 
nmgmUIco  has  seldom  been  more  strikingly  exempUied 
than  m  this  Instance ;  the  most  exaggerated  and  un- 
fMinded  statements  having  been  put  forth  respecting  Its 
magnitude,  commerce,  and  pop.  These,  however,  have 
now  been  Completely  dispmled,  and  Timbuctoo  Is  as- 
oertained  to  be  a  very  poor  town  in  a  wretched  country. 

It  is,  in  fkct,  situated  amid  burning  and  moving  sands 


»rge  of  a  morass.    It  Is  of  a  triangular  form, 
.  m  circuit,  and  Is  surrounded  by  walls.    The 


on  the  vei 
aboutSm. 

better  sort  of  houses,  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
are  larse,  but  not  high,  consisting  entirely  of  a  ground 
•dot.  Bach  house  forms  a  square,  containing  two  Inner 
courts,  round  which  are  ranged  the  chambers,  without 
windows  or  chlmoies,  and  servln|  at  once  for  magaslnes 
and  bed-rooms.  But  within  and  without  the  town  are 
many  straw  huts  of  a  circular  form,  serving  as  lodgings 
far  the  poor  and  ft>r  slaves,  who  sell  merchandise  for 
their  masters.  The  streets  are  said  to  be  olean,  and 
suflteientlywldi^to  allow  three  horsemen^topass  abreast 
It  has  sellb  mosques,  two  of  the  largest  or  which  have 
walls  about  \b  ft.  in  height,  and  are  each  aurmounted  by 
Atower.  It  Is  chiefly  hihabited  by  negroes  of  the  Kls- 
•eur  nation  i  but  it  is  also  the  residsAce  of  a  oonsi* 
Parable  number  of  Moors,  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
town,  and  who  leave  it  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated 
•  little  property.  The  inhabitants  are  sealous  Moham. 
medans. 

The  trade  of  Timbuctoo,  thou^  mudi  exaggerated. 
Is  cQosiderable,  it  being  a  station  for  the  caravans  be- 
tween N.  AMca  and  the  Soudan,  or  Nigrltla,  and  also  a 
4if6t  for  their  produce.  Salt  la,  however,  the  staple 
merchandise  of  the  place.  This  important  article,  which 
is  wholly  wanting  in  Soudan,  is  broiMht  tmok  the  mines 
of  Towdeyni,  In  the  desert,  about  Wb  m.  N.  from  the 
town,  being  conveyed  thither  in  the  form  of  cakes  on  the 
backs  of  camels.  In  addition  to  salt,  the  caravans  from 
the  BwiMry  States  bring  dates,  stuA  of  European  ma- 
nuCM^ture,  with  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  hardware,  glau 
ware,  coral,  tobacco,  papor,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  exchange  for  slaves,  goldrdust,  ivory,  ostrich-fea- 
thers, palm-oil,  gums,  lee.  Owing  to  the  sterllltv  of  the 
surrounding  country,  all  the  provisions  reaulred  for  the 
use  of  the  town  have  to  be  brought  fkom  Jenn^  on  the 
Niger,  about  800  m.  S.S.W.  Timbuctoo.  These  are 
eonveyed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  to  Cabra,  wheoce  they 
are  carried  by  camels,  about  S  m.,  to  the  town.  Jenn^ 
aooording  toCailU^,  Is  a  more  important,  richer,  and 
more  commercial  town  than  Timbuctoo.  Tlie  Touariks, 
a  warlike  and  savage  tribe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
exact  heavy  duties  on  all  the  commodltiet  imported  into 
Cabra,  and  occasionally  commit  extensive  outrages. 
Timbuctoo  Is  governed  oy  a  negro  governor  or  prince ; 
who  receivca  presents,  but  imposes  no  duties  either  on 
the  inhabs.  or  the  products  brought  to  the  town.  The 
government  Is,  In  fact,  patriarchal,  and  the  prince  is 
said,  by  Cailli^.  to  be  mild  and  Just.  The  slaves,  of 
whom  there  are  great  numbers,  are  well  treated. 

Timbuctoo  is  said  to  have  been  fotmded  a.  d.  1913,  and 
to  have  soon  after  become  the  cap.  of  a  great  Moorish 
monarchy  {Walekmaert  RecMfrdket  Otograpkigmei,  p. 
14.) ;  and  shice  it  ceased  to  enloy  this  disancOon,  its 
trad^  as  vrell  as  Its  Importance,  is  believed  to  have 
greatly  decUned.  But  It  Is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  town 
fai  sudi  a  situation  should  ever  have  been  the  cap.  of  any 
considerable  state ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  thbk  that 
the  accounts  of  its  andrat  have  but  little  better  found- 
ation than  diose  of  its  modem  prosperity.  We  have 
elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  commerce  of 
which  Timbuctoo  is  one  of  the  centres  depends  on  na- 
tural causes  ;  and  that  it  wUl,  most  probably,  continue 
to  be  carried  on  In  time  to  come  in  the  same  way  in 
which  It  has  been  carried  00  from  the  remotest  period 
down  to  the  present  day.  (Set  vol.  i.  SI.)  Bitter,  who 
has  eollected  and  discussed  the  <yilhrent  accounts  of 
Timbuctoo  published  previously  to  that  of  CaUM,  has 
exaggerated  alike  its  importance  and  iu  trade,  and  has 
fiuther  indulged  In  some  rather  fknelfUi  qteculations  as 
to  the  increase  of  the  latter.  (Oeagrapkg  qf  4fiica,  Ft, 
trans.,  11.  81—119.)  It  would.  Indeed,  he  easy  to  show 
tttat  the  barbarism  of  Africa  depends  on  natural  and  per- 
asancat,  and  not  on  artlfldal  or  accidental  circumstances ; 


TIPBRAH. 

and  thou^  its  commerce  and  civillsatioo  m^,  nm 
doubt,  be  materially  Increased  In  the  course  of  tiBM,  tho 
fsir  presumption  seems  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  climate,  the  wants  <rf  the  nativea 
and  their  Industry  will  always  be  much  too  limited  to 
adroit  of  their  ever  becoming  extensive  demandera  at 
European  products.  (See  CaittiTa  TVeeds  to  ThmbmC' 
too,  11.  48—78.,  Bng.  trans.  This  is  not  only  the  moot 
recent  but  by  &r  the  most  Mitheotio  and  best  account  of 
the  town  that  has  ever  been  published.  See  also^  WoJet- 
naer^  Redtitcket  sur  TASriipu  Sep4tmiriomml€,  90»tim^ 
for  an  account  of  the  progress  of  dlseovery  In  this  part 
of  Africa  in  modem  times.) 

TINIAN,  one  of  the  Ladraoe  Islands,  which  see. 

TINNBVBLLY,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid. 
Madras,  at  the  B.  extremity  of  Hlodostan.  between  lat. 
9P  and  lOP  N.,  and  principally  between  kmg.  TT'  and 
780  R.,  havhig  N.  the  district  of  Madura ;  B.  and  8.B. 
the  Gulph  of  Manaar,  separating  it  ttom  Ceylon  {  and 
S.  W.  and  W.  Travancore,  fkom  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  chain  of  mountains.  Area,  ft.fi90  sq.  m.  Pop.,  ia 
1886-97,807.964.  -« The  fhce  of  the  country  Is  a  littto 
undulated,  but  the  general  appearance  Is  that  of  an  ex* 
tensive  plain  interspersed  witn  small  hills.  The  lower 
parts  are  well  supplied  with  tanks,  and  ailbrd  great  quan- 
tities of  rice.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  also  ntt- 
merous  paddy  fields.  There  are  several  flats  that  ran  Co 
a  great  distance,  on  which  abundance  of  cotton  is  pro- 
duced;  the  higher  grounds  are  wdl  culthrated,  and  covered 
in  the  season  with  luxuriant  crops  of  dry  grain.  8.  of 
Palmacottah,  towards  the  extrem%  of  the  peninsula,  thm 
country  becomes  sandy  and  bare,covered  In  general  with 
Palmyra  topes.  Towards  the  B.  coast,  and  all  round  to 
the  Sl,  there  are  several  hills  of  red  sand,  with  which  tho 
atmosphere  is  often  darkened  during  the  windy  season. 
Close  to  the  sea  beach,  all  along  fitm  Tutaoorin  to  Capo 
Comorln.  the  small  villages  are  inhabited  by  fishemten, 
who  are  all  Christians,  and  several  Roman  Catholic 
churches  are  situated  dose  to  the  sea.**  (Ifo^os  Alwta 
nae.) 

Tmnevdly  Is  Intersected  by  many  winding  riters,  which 
are  supplied  with  water  bv  both  monsoons.  Tlie  cli- 
mate of  some  parts  is  remarkable.  In  the  N .  It  is  similar 
to  that  of  Madura,  but  In  the  mountains  on  its  W.  side 
are  several  openings  or  passes,  which,  while  the  rest  o# 
the  country  on  the  B.  side  of  India  Is  parehed  np  with 
heat,  admit  the  cool  winds  prevailing  at  that  period  oo 
the  Malabar  coast.    The  chief  of  these  is  the  Arungolo 

e\u,  near  which  is  Kotallum,  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
uropeans,  on  account  of  iu  bradnc  dimate. 
Rice  and  cotton  are  the  diief  proaucts  of  this  district  1 
the  last,  whldt  is  of  the  Bourbo»  variety,  Is  grown  of  a  su. 
perior  quality.  Many  fruits,  roots,  and  greens  are  culti- 
vated, but  some  of  the  most  common  Camatic  prodocta 
are  neglected,  and  in  unfavourable  seasons  rice  is  im- 
ported from  Travancore.  While  Ceylon  belonged  to  tho 
butch,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  apice  planta- 
tions In  Tlnnevelly,  and  dnnamon,  nutmegs,  kc^  were 
planted,  but  on  our  acquiringpossession  of  Ceylon  theee 
attempts  were  abandoned.  Tlnnevelly  is  assessed  under 
the  village  system,  but  for  a  lengthened  period  great  Ir- 
regularioes  attended  both  the  usessment  and  collection 
of  the  revenue.  (See  Bfp.  om  E.  J.  4ffhir$^  1889,  Amp, 
Bevenme,  p.479. ;  HamfUo»*»  E,  I,  Gmx.)    Great  tm- 

Kovements  have,  however,  been  eflteted  in  theee 
anches  of  lato  years,  and  In  1887-8,  the  total  revenue 
of  the  district  amounted  to  94,15,106  rapeee. 

Tlnnevelly  Is  subdivided  into  1 1  Utlooki  or  drdes.  Its 
chief  towns  are,  Tinnevdiy.  the  ciq>.  and  residence  of  the 
collector  and  Judge, In  about  lat.  8^  48'  N.,  Ion.  780 1'  R.  | 
and  Palmcottah,  the  head  military  station,  about  ftm. 
to  the  E.,  where  a  good  many  long  cloths,  silks,  musUiM, 
ftc.  are  made  for  exportatkm  to  Madras  and  dsewhere. 
Iron  is  forged  and  ssltpetre  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the 
district.  The  inhabs.  of  Ttnnevdlv  appear  to  live  la 
greater  comfort  than  those  of  the  ndghbouring  districts, 
and  their  dwellings  are  mostly  well  constructed.  Moham- 
medans are  few,  and  the  primitive  Hindoo  manners  and 
customs  are  scarcely  anywhere  seen  In  greater  purfty. 
{Madras  New  Jbmamac :  ParL  RqM,^kc.) 

TIPBRAH.  a  district  of  British  India,  presld.  BeofaL 
between  lat.  930  and  940  80^  N.,  and  the  01st  andSM 
degs.  of  B.  long.,  having  N.  Sylhet.  B.  the  Munnepooc 
territories,  S.  dhittagong  and  the  sea.  and  W.  the  Brah- 
mwtttra,  separating  it  from  the  dtstr.  of  Dacca.  Aran, 
6,830  sq.  m.    Pop.,  in  1899,  1,879,960.     This  district 

Jrields  cotton,  rioe,  and  betel  nut  of  a  very  superior  qua- 
tty.  Elephants  of  large  slae  are  found  In  the  forests : 
and  In  the  S.  salt  Is  manufsctured.  The  coarse  cotton 
goods,  balkaes,  eossaes,  ftc.  made  here  are  durable  and 
substantial,  and  were  formerly  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  B.  I.  Company  and  by  ]Hlvato  mernaats. 
The  inhabs.  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  thoee  of  the 
adjacent  districts  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  though  the 
upper  classes  have  adopted  many  HbMoo  usages.  In  re- 
spect of  public  education  Tlperah  appeara  to  be  ex- 
tremely badiward.    It  wai  Kfuirid  bf  ibe  Britidi  la 


TIPPERARY.  TITICACA  (LAKE  OF).        T» 

^  kta  ■apaiuai  It  fnm  tit*  lUKrlcu  of  Babu  tad  Patniu 
ii.TAl(4.m.   Fira.,lnlgu,1.sn,mi.   Tba uubc* 


usnllT  li  vsU  cuIUtUmI,  prbKlpill;  In  coKH^aaiaof 
»•  BimNr  of  BirttUi  KUbn.  Mr.  Robttuoa  •u■,— 
■  h  )•  InpoHlbla  to  Unfe  ob  tU>  dima  >UlK»rUu 
tnick with  Ui lil(b luu or  culnm. ud tkB quul^dr 


■hkta  bid  iHHi  pnvlouilj  ciTvi  HB  to  com."  (EtMaua 
k0in  «M  £«nlh  ina  )1W»m1i  HH  of  tbi  priBdpal 
fiMcu  ta  IMIafiir  tba  irowUi  ofbidlfDi  iMildH  sMcb, 
niir.  oiliita.  tsbMrs,  laniiitle,  iliiflw ,  rlc^  ftc.  an  lu 
bb  tijiMiii  produn,  aod  inat  viudtM  of  ult- 
laU*  (n  tnami  ftvoi  Um  nil.    IL  alio  iu|>|ill((  gnit 

a  tlH  v.,  tat  It  cCUnli  uUlltf  mm  tb*  ibMK*  ot roadi 
ladtbaibaUoKHHSItborlmi.  Too) Und-mnBua. ia 
IWMfc  I JtBtttWmMa.  TlihaD<aniunlobaT*ronB(d 
m  tadnHDdaiit  HlBdoa  pf  bwipaUli  tUl  im.  Utuio. 
midlo  Uw  cravB  of  Dalbl  Id  It^aad  uqulnd  br  tb* 
Briiiib  bi  176t.  (ifiiawn'i  X.  J.  do.,  icO 
TIRLBMONT  { Hmlib  ni«n>,  ■town  of  Briftuo. 


■ouUoi  doUt.  lumil,  ui  hoilw]!.  oil.  Hap.  tutbrii. 
wm,  p^ofi  aiid  ladJerj.  wttb  ponvin,  bnvorif »,  4it* 

tbrtrlDf » bairlaf  baaa  ana  of  Uh  MUHt  Imponiat  pUcH 
la  Bnbaat  i  but  bilM  niMtulli  ufcan  ud  nUku  br 
Iba  SuBliid^  Fnoch,  aad  Dutch,  Id  tb*  ITlb  md  IKb 
— —■-  It  mtmi  matlr  In ■ ■■-  ■ 


Km.    Foa.lt 
Milt,  and  fa  (h 

"^  ^'llfl"^«»  mci-it.  Tb.  11.10  i  .!«.. 
nmh%(.  >  |w7lc  Id  Ik*  (Ut  of  H.'?.  baloii.  eV]. 
Hwia  !•  ao  iBdMHdaBi  DHatlu-hoaH,  and  ■  oIutIIj 
Kbool  tor  M  cbliaMD.  Moar  ih>  ton  an  lb*  nmalRi 
1(  IIIEhMd  Uoua.  In  nbkta  Cbarin  L  took  rcAiM 
■ftar  hta  lacapa  IMb  HamHoa  Coiut,  In  I64T.  built  bj 
Iha  int  Kaii  of  llBulhaai^an,  ou  Iba  tit*  of  m  bnnn 

Ulapldated.  th*  anlnac*  e!**>I  ■■^  ^h*  MablM  bakw 

?....„_..__...._■._     iiA*to,MiFridap, 

1  liU.lbalii«eit  cod 
«Dd  futlf  In  Sunt 


~._, irtdkHTb 

Himicd  br  Mr.  Poiitlaiia  at  1,000  v).  m.  and  lie  batfht 
■ "     -•VHTKI    It'---'-'--'-' 


BiyUJJtJ    Hit' laid  tQbttonuBjr 


IrniUi  b>  I  bi  width,  tDd  ibn 
(ndltlno  Blieta  Iba  Int  aiivaaruu  nl  llanco  Capu, 
(ftirtCMrf;  hi  etag.  Jam.,  y.  n.)  Tb*  liland  wa* 
toDMiiiwotb  biM  la  (Mat  natnitlaB:  ■  tmiTl*  wat 
*raclia  on  It  bf  lb*  mmwH*  lacai.  lu  which  a  naat 
dial  of  malth  U  Bid  to  ban  bm  acoumulMadj  ud 
Hitijll  tc  alli)(d,  WBi  Ibron  Idio  tb*  Ilk*  bxlh*  tndlini 

PintUnJiiilaii  that  umiatDui  FeruiUu  mini  aia  lUli 


Tha  Lak*  rrf  TlUcao  nadTU  menl  rl 


TitOif  ouIlM  baiaf  lfa>  Dauiuadere,  wtich  iavi  8., 
•od  li  loon  aftermrdi  loat  In  l£*  X.ata  ot  Aulluu.  lu 
walara,  tbough  pot  varr  potabl*.  abaujid  with  6th  \  lod 
(Dddn  aqualU  and  Honu  [ender  lu  uailgMlon  nihar 
daoferoui.  ■•  Tba  lew  bank!  of  Ibo  laka  at*  lined  wllb 
rob**,  which  an  ban  of  naat  utllltT,  belDi  emploRd 
for  ilBort  H  nur  vorpoHt  h  th*  twoboii  In  th*  B. 
Tba  bun  nC  tba  poor  an  maila  of  niiliM ;  at  alw  mali 
ftn- 1)*  Boor,  and  M  coven.  Tba  boau  uxd  nn  th*  Itk* 
ai*  «1m  iiida  of  mbo  twtatad  lofMberj  the  loddn 
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TIVERTON. 


and  the  nuwt  only  htiag  of  wood.  ThcM  boatf  are  fire- 
quently  made  with  great  taste  and  fngenidtf ;  the  larger 
venture  to  »ome  dlstanoe  fVom  the  banka  of  the  lake, 
which,  even  In  calm  weather,  to  tubject  to  a  heavy 
■well."  ( Meven^  Reise  mm  die  Brde.;  Mod.  TVw.,  ^c.) 
TIVERTON,  a  pari,  and  man.  bor.,  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  I>Bvoa,  bund.  Tiverton,  on  the  Exe, 
where  it  to  joined  fagr  the  Loman,  18  m.  N.  by  B.  Exeter, 
and  154  m.  W.  S.W.  London.  Area  of  par^  which  is 
identical  with  the  pari  bor.,  about  S0,000  acres.  Pop., 
in  1 84 1 . 9,838.  The  town  is  situated  parti v  on  the  tongue 
of  land  between,  and  partly  on  the  opposite  banks  of,  the 
two  rivers,  each  of  which  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It 
is  nearly  1  m.  in  length.  N.E.  to  S.W.,  by  atiout  5  Air.  In 
its  greatest  breadth :  it  constots  chiefly  of  several  toler- 
ably broad  and  well-paved  streets,  running  N.  and  S.  oo 
both  sides  the  Exe,  aJid  mostly  JoiningFore  Street,  the 
main  thoroughfare,  at  right  angles.  The  more  narrow 
lanes  and  streets  are  S.  of  Fore  Street 

Tiverton  to  lighted  with  gas,  and  watered  by  small 
streams  from  a  brandi  of  the  Ixmian,  calfpd  the  Town  leet 
( Bound.  Rep.)  On  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  are 
the  remains  of  the  castle,  a  conspicuous  object,  occupy- 
ing about  an  acre  of  ground.  Tnto  fortress  was  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Courtenays,  Earls  of  Devon :  in  the 
civil  wars  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  rovalists,  but  after  a 
short  siege  was  taken  by  Fairfitx.  The  church,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  castle,  to  reckoned  the  finest  eccle> 
slastical  edifice  in  the  co.,  after  Exeter  cathedral.  It 
has  a  tower  116  ft  in  height,  and  to  chiefly  in  the  per- 
pendicular style,  though  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  an  enriched  Norman  doorway.  A 
chapei,  built  by  a  merchant  named  Greenway,  in  1517,  to 
a  good  example  of  the  gorgeous  style  of  ornament  which 
then  prevailed.  The  ceiling  to  coved,  and  has  tracery 
and  rich  pendants ;  like  many  works  of  that  time,  the 
design  is  better  than  the  execution.  The  church  has 
•ome  rich  screen- work.  {Riekmttn*s  Qotkie  Archit.) 
In  the  nave  are  some  curious  mmiumental  inscriptions ; 
and  the  pulpit,  which  was  probably  made  about  the  time 
of  Charles  If.,  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  many 
Devonshire  fkmiliei  painted  in  separate  compartments. 
The  idtar-piece  toa  rich  painting  of  Peter  delivered  from 
prison. 

Tiverton  consists  of  several  ecclesiastical  divisions. 
Clare,  Pitt,  and  Tidcome  quarters,  or  portions,  are  all 
rectories,  in  the  joint  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Sir  W.  Carew,  Sir  K.  Vivian,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Spurway ; 
the  nHt  value  of  Clare  rectory  being  451/.,  of  Pitt  with 
Cove  675/.,  and  of  Tidcome  7S5/.  a  year.  A  handsmne 
modem  chapel>of.ease  has  been  erected,  at  which  each 
of  the  portioniits  officiates  in  turn.  There  are  various 
raeeting.houses,  a  spacious  market-house  built  in  1830, 
a  com  market,  town-hall,  bridewell,  assembly  and  tub- 
icription  reading-rooms,  a  neat  theatre,  &c. 

Tiverton  has  numerous  charities.  A  free  grammar- 
school,  in  an  ancient  and  venerable  stone  edifice,  founded 
and  endowed  by  a  rich  clothier  of  the  town,  named  Blun- 
dell,  in  1604,  has  now  an  Income  of  nearly  700/.  a  year. 
It  fumlsbes  instruction  for  150  bovs,  and  sends  6  students 
to  either  of  the  universities,  and  1  to  Baliol  college,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  it  has  2  exhibitions  of  30/.  a  year  each,  besides 
other  scholarships.  Another  f^ee  school  was  founded  by 
R.  Chilcott  in  1611,  and  there  are  several  minor  schools 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  almshouses  for  9  poor  men, 
founded  by  Greenway  in  15S9,  have  an  income  of  nearly 
900/.,  and  the  market  trust  moncrr  dtotributed  to  the  poor 
by  the corporatlou  amounts  to  336/.  ■lyear.  The  aggrc^gate 
Income  or  the  various  charities  of  liTerton  to  estimated 
by  the  charity  commissioners  at  2,600/.  a  year.  {Digest  i/ 
Vkarity  Reps.)  The  manufacture  of  lace  employs  from 
1 ,200  to  1 ,600  people.  The  town  was  at  one  period  famous 
for  Its  balxes.  serges,  plain  cloths,  kerseys,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  andf  even  as  late  as  1619  was  regarded  as 
the  head  manufacturing  town  in  the  W.  of  EngUmd ;  but 
its  manufactures  received  a  severe  blow  from  a  most  des- 
tructive Are,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  August,  1619, 
ttom  which  it  never  fblly  recovered,  and  the  Introduction 
of  Norwich  stufl!k.  In  the  ^ddle  of  the  last  century,  com- 
pleted Its  decline.  At  prMent  the  woollen  manuflMstnre 
employs  only  a  few  hands.  The  town  supplies  an  exten- 
sive mral  district,  but  its  trade  is  not  said  to  be  increasing. 
In  1834,  a  few  small  houses  of  5/.  or  6/.  rent  were  the 
only  class  of  buildings  in  progress  In  the  town  ;  and,  on 
the  whole.  It  maj  be  said  to  be  stationary.  (Bound.  Rep. 
and  MuH.  Corp.  Appendix^  i.) 

Tiverton  to  now  divided  Into  3  wards,  and  to  governed 
by  a  mayor,  5  other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  has 
a  committioD  of  the  peace,  and  a  court  of  record  for  dvil 
actions  to  the  amount  of  100/.  to  held  once  a  fortnight.  A 
lall  with  6  cells  was  built  about  85  years  since.  The 
jSoundary  Act  made  no  change  in  the  limits  of  the  pari, 
and  mua  bor.,  which,  as  alrMdy  stated,  are  co-extensive 
with  the  par.  Tiverton  was  incorporated  by  James  I. 
who  also  conferred  on  it  the  privil^  of  sending  2  mems. 
to  tlM  U.  of  C,  the  right  or  election,  down  to  the  Re- 


I  I^rtaMi  pcKOMit  eamiNU  ofimm, 

dooiM  Albonca  monwttk, 
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TIVOLl. 

fbm  AeC,*belng  vetted  In  the  corporation,  eootlsting  ot 
96  individuals.  Reg.  electors,  in  1849-50,  443.  Corp. 
revenue.  In  1847-8, 1,694/.  Markets,  Tues.  and  Sat  aoda 
large  cattle  market  oo  the  9d  Tuet.  in  each  mo.  Fain. 
Tues.  after  Whlttontide,  and  Sep.  99. 

TIVOLI  (an.  Ttbmr),  a  town  of  the  Papal  Stataa, 
oomarea  of  Rome,  on  a  steep  ridge,  on  the  Tleverooe 
(an.  An^,  18  m.  B.  1^  N.  Rome.  Poi».  6.000.  In  an- 
tiquity, Tibur  was  to  Rome  what  Rlchnond  to  to 
London ;  but  though  in  a  magnilloent  and  highly  ealu- 
brious  situation,  the  modem  town  to  dir^  and  dtoagree- 
abie,  with  narrow,  steep,  and  Ill-paved  streets,  and 
Inferior  booses.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  some  other 
churches.  Tibur  or  Tivoll,  whldi  to  ooe  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Italy,  derives  lu  entire  Interest  from  the 
classical  assoclationa  connected  with  Its  ancient  name, 
its  scenery,  and  its  remains  of  antiquity.  The  Teverone, 
coming  here  to  the  edge  of  the  cllflk  that  separate  let 
valley  from  the  Campagna,  to  precipitated  downwards 
hi  a  series  of  cascades,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been 
admired  from  the  age  of  Horace  down  to  the  preeent 
time. 

**  Mc  IMC  tarn  fOtm 
N«ctam  Lvimm 
Qoam 

lloSuSttt'pomMiiiiifil" 
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In  modem  times,  the  upper  or  principal  fUI  was.  In  a 
great  degree,  artificial,  from  the  water  having  beesi  pre- 
cipitated over  an  embankment  that  had  been  formed  to 
dam  up  the  river.  In  1896,  however,  ooe  of  tboae  de- 
structive floods  that  occasionally  occorred  in  aoUqui^ 
{POm.  BpiMt..  lib.  viii.  17.).  as  well  as  in  oar  own  times, 
swept  away  the  whole  of  thto  embankment,  along  with  • 
church  and  some  oontignoos  houses,  so  that  the  upper 
fail  was  nearly  destroyed;  at  the  same  time  that  • 
branch  of  the  river  which  ran  through  the  town  was 
dried  up.  But  new  channels  have  bMn  since  cut,  by 
which,  we  believe,  the  dver  has  been  again  precipitated 
down  a  lofty  falL 

In  the  court-yard  of  an  Inn  In  the  town,  overhanging 
one  of  the  cascades,  to  the  classical  ruin  of  a  temple, 
supposed  to  be  either  that  of  the  SOmlia  TVftwreAM  or 
of  VeMta,  constructed  In  the  reign  of^Augustos.  Thla 
beautiful  structure  is  a  rotunda,  93  ft  1 1  In.  In  diameter, 
surrounded  by  an  open  portico  of  composite  columns. 
Though  exposed  to  the  weather,  without  any  roof  or 
covering,  it  is  better  preserved  than  might  have  been 
expected.  **  It  derives,*'  says  Eustace,  "  much  intrinsie 
merit  tnm  Its  site  and  proportions,  but  it  to  not  ar- 
chitectural merit  alone  which  gives  It  its  principal  In- 
terest.  Placed  on  the  verge  <n  a  rocky  bank,  it  to  sus- 
pended over  \bnpr^ecep$  Anio,  and  the  dommM  rettmmmtit 
of  the  Naiads ;  Augustus  and  Mccenas,  Vii|(il  and 
Horace,  have  reposed  under  its  columns ;  It  ms  sur- 
vived the  empire,  and  even  the  language  of  Its  founders  ; 
and  after  1^00  years  of  storms  and  tempests,  of  revolu- 
tions and  barbarism,  it  still  exhibits  lu  fiUr-proportloned 
form  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  claims  at  once  hto 
applause  and  admiration."  (CUusicai  Tomr,  it  9tt.  8vo. 
ed.) 

It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  that  an  English 
nobleman,  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  obtained  permlsaion 
fh>m  the  authorities  at  Tlvoli  to  take  down  and  carry 
away  this  classical  ruin,  in  the  view  of  setting  it  up  again 
in  his  park  in  England  I  Luckily  the  desMratioo  was 
prevented  by  the  Interference  of  the  Papal  govemmeot. 

Near  thto  temple  are  the  remains  of  anotmnr,  now  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  church  of  St  George,  and  an  Inn  In 
the  town  to  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  t«nple  of 
Hercules,  whence  Augustus  borrowed  the  treasure  col- 
lected by  the  piety  of  aces.  But  Jiesides  these,  Iktle  re. 
mains  of  the  ancient  Tibur.  But  though  Its  templet 
and  Its  theatres  have  cramUed  Into  dust.  Its  orchards, 
its  gardens,  and  its  cool  recesses,  bloom  and  foorish 
in  unfading  beauty.  The  declivities  In  Its  vicinity 
were  ancientlv  Interspersed  with  splendid  vinaa,  the 
favourite  restdencos  of  the  refined  ana  luxurloas  ^aent 
of  Rome.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  villas  ot 
Sallust,  Maecenas,  TibuUus,  Varus,  Atticus,  GmbIim 
Brutus,  Ice.  The  extoting  remains  of  what  to  supposed  to 
have  been  the  villa  of  Macenas  sufllciently  Mtest  Its  an- 
cient magnificence;  but  probably  the  modem  edte 
(TEitenMe.  erected  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  rains, 
in  the  16th  century,  by  a  Cardinal  d*EM^  exceeds  In  ex- 
tent and  grandeur  that  of  the  minister  ana  favoertte  of  the 
nuuter  of  the  Roman  world  I  Horace,  who  has  over  and 
over  again  expressed  hto  admiration  of  Tibur,  to  supposed 
to  have  had  a  viUa  In  Its  vicinity,  and  some  rains  In  a 
delightful  situation  are  pointed  out  as  those  of  hto  resi- 
dence. But,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Suetoohia 
to  the  contrarr,  we  aredtoposed,ln  thto  Inatanee,  to  agree 
In  ophiion  with  Euatace,  that  the  probabUkles  are,  the: 
the  poet  waa  not  really  maatw  of  a  TIburtine  villa,  and 
that  all  his  alluaiooa  to  the  gratiflcatioaa  he  ezperienoed 
in  the  groves  and  itreama  w  Tibur -• 
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mmy  be  explained  1^  hU  nrcqoent  rltiu  to  the  tUIm  of 
ItoceoM  and  hit  other  friends. 

Such  it  tlie  mutaMlitjr  of  human  allUrt,  tliat  two  oon- 
▼ents,  which  raise  their  white  towers  abore  the  darli  green 
•liade  of  ttie  oUyo  trees,  are  now  the  most  striUng  stnic. 
tares  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoti ;  and  tliat  moolu 
l<Hter  away  their  worthless  existence  under  the  shades 
where  Vligil  and  Horace  elaborated  their  immortal 
works  |r(  Besides  the  works  already  referred  to,  see  Qeltt 
TopogTMkjf  vf  the  ComUty  round  Home,  art.  Tfbmr ; 
Wood's  LeUers,  U.  61. ;  Matikews'  Diary  qf  an  JnwUidy 
p.  238.,  ^.) 

TOBAGO,  one  of  the  W.  L  islands  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  :  to  lat.  about  11^  W  N.,  and  long.  &P  W  W.. 
16  m.  N.E.  Trinidad,  and  B9  m.  S.E.  Grenada.  Area, 
57,406  acres.  Popi  \4fiOO.  **  It  is  82  m.  In  length  and 
19  in  breadth,  on  the  N.  extremity  nigged  and  moun> 
tainous,  and  from  the  sea  appears  like  a  mass  of  dark 
abrupt  precipices.  Towards  tne  K.  and  W.  the  ground 
descends  into  a  succession  of  conical  hills  and  ridges  of  no 
great  eleTation,  whkh,  as  they  approach  the  sea,  termi- 
nate in  t»roken  plains  and  low  lands.  The  B.  district 
is  also  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generally 
a  rich  dark  mould,  and  Is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams  and  rivulets.  Cultivation  being  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  low  lands  near  the  sea 
on  the  8.  sideof  the  isl.,  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  is 
still  in  a  state  of  nature,  thehigh  grounds  covered  with 
forests,  the  deep  ravines  choked  up  with  vegetation,  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  being  very  narrow  and  not 
possessing  trtm  drainage,  generally  of  a  wet  marshy  cha- 
racter. 'Iiie  climate  and  seasons  here  are  much  the  same 
as  at  Trinidad,  only  rather  more  humid ;  but  we  posseu 
no  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  an- 
nually. In  some  of  the  low  grounds,  excluded  flrom  the 
influence  of  the  breese,  the  heat  is  described  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive,  particularly  at  Scarborough,  the 
cap.,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  a  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island.  The  troops  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  more  mode- 
rate temperature,  being  quartered  in  Fort  King  George, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Scarborough,  where  Uie 
beat  is  modified  by  a  constant  breete,  and  the  mean  temp, 
of  the  year  does  not  exceed  79°  FaH.  On  the  average  of 
tlie  20  years  ending  1836,  the  mortality  amounted  to  about 
153  per  thousand  of  the  white,  and  34  per  thousand  of  the 
black  troops,annuaUy,  the  former  being  neariy  double  the 
rate  which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  Windward  and 
I^eeward  command.  But  as  the  climate  has  by  no  means 
affected  the  blacks  in  any  corresponding  degree,  the 
deaths,  on  the  whole,  are  considerably  less  than  at  most 
of  the  other  stations."  ( TuUoek's  Report  om  the  Heatth  of 
ike  Troops  in  ike  W.  Indies.)  This  island  is  beyond  the 
range  ofthe  hurricanes  ;  though  Grenada,  at  so  short  a 
distance,  is  as  subject  to  them  as  the  rest  of  the  Antilles. 

Tobago  produces  almost  every  kind  of  plant  that  grows 
in  the  Antilles,  besides  many  common  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  S.  America.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
given  Its  name  to  the  narcotic  plsnt  tobacco,  now  so 
widely  diflUsed ;  but  Humboldt  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  this  opinion,  and  that  tobacco 
Is  a  word  of  Mexican  origin.  {NomoelU  Espagne,  iii.  50., 
9d  ed. )  Indian  and  Guinea  com,  pease,  beans,  figs,  pine- 
^ples,  and  all  kfaids  of  tropical  fruits,  are  grown,  as  well 

B  potatoes,  yams,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  manioc,  Ac. 
orses,  cows,  asses,  sheep,  deer,  ftc,  probably  introduced 
hy  the  Dutch,  have  multiplied  greatly,  and  wild  hogs  are 
very  abundant. 

The  principal  Imports  into  the  U.  Kingdom  firom  To- 
bago, during  the  three  years  ending  with  1(>39,  were 
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The  total  value  of  the  articles  Imported  into  Tobago 
amounted.  In  1847,  to  SI, 089/.  The  exports  ttom  the  U. 
K.  to  the  island,  in  1849,  were  only  14,887/L  Bevenue 
and  expenditure  about  8,000/.  a  year  each. 

Tobago  has  its  governor,  council  of  9  mems.,  and  ho. 
of  assembly  of  16  mems.,  whose  powers  are  similar  to 
those  of  Jamaica.  It  is  divided  into  7  pars.  No.  of  pupils 
In  the  different  public  schools,  in  1848, 1,636.  of  whom 
about  1,000  attended  daily.  The  sum  awarded  by  go- 
vernment. In  1885,  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  in  To- 
bago amounted  to  mfi^.  This  island,  which  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  was  colonised  first  by 
the  Dutch,  and  next  by  the  Courlanders.  It  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  France  hi  1763 ;  but  was  retaken  by 
the  French  in  1781,  who  retained  possession  of  the  IsUna 
till  1798^  since  which  it  has  belonged  to  Bn^landL 


TOBOLSK,  a  very  large  govemraent  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
comprising  a  bvge  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  great 
river  Obi,  or  the  country  between  the  50th  and  73d  degrees 
of  N.  lat.  and  the  6Uth  and  80th  of  E.  long.,  having  B.  the 
gov.  Yeniseisk,  S.  that  of  Tomsk  and  the  Kirgbls  territ., 
W.  the  govs,  of  Orenburg,  Perm,  and  Arcbangd,  and 
N.  the  sea  of  Kara,  gulpb  of  Obi,  Ice.  The  area  may 
amount  to  from  900,000  to  1,000,000  sq.  m. ;  and,  in  1848, 
the  pop.  was  estimated  at  700,000.  Except  on  its  S.  and 
W.  frontiers,  it  u  almost  every  where  level,  or  but  a 
slightly  waving  plain,  though  varying  greatly  in  point 
of  fertility.  From  Ut.  560  or  60^  to  lat.  660  or  6Go,  the 
country  is  generally  occupied  by  vast  forests  of  fir  and 
birch  ;  from  the  woody  region  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  country,  a  low  plab  called  the  Tundra,  is  the  most 
sterile  imaginable,  consisting  of  all  but  boundless  moors 
and  morasses,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  some 
stunted  shrubs,  and  occupied  by  only  a  few  Ostiak 
tribes,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  the  chase  of 
fur-bearing  animals.  Such  Is  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
that  this  portion  is  usually  covered  with  ice  and  snow 
for  at>out  9  months  of  the  year ;  and  during  the  other 
months,  ice  is  always  found  al  a  little  distance  below  the 
surflsce. 

Immedhitely  to  the  S.  of  the  woody  region,  or  between 
about  ha.  580  or  60O  on  the  N..  and  UP  or  W>  on  the  S., 
is  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  government,  including 
extensive  tracts  watered  by  the  Irtish,  a  part  of  the  Ishim, 
and  the  Tobol.  Though  not  generally  fertile,  this  dis- 
trict comprises  some  very  productive  tracts,  and  it  has  a 
coosidenible  number  of  towns,  though  few  of  them  be  of 
any  great  sise.  Even  hi  this  part  of  the  government,  the 
climate  is  very  severe ;  for,  though  the  summer  beats  be 
sometimes  oppressive,  they  are  but  of  short  duration,  and 
the  winters  are  long  and  excessively  cold.  Rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  buckwheat  are  the  principal  crops.  Between 
the  agricultural  district  and  the  mountains  separating  the 
government  firom  the  country  of  the  Kirghises  is  the 
very  extoksive  tract  called  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  from  its 
being  tn  part  traversed  by  tluU  river  and  iu  afluents. 
Except  along  the  river  banks,  it  is  mostly  sterile ;  and  in 
extensive  tracts  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  salt  efiHor- 
escence. 

Iron  and  copper  are  extensively  raised  in  various 
parts  of  the  Oural  chain :  and  gold  and  silver  are  pro- 
duced both  there  and  in  the  Altai.  At  Catherinen- 
burg,  Kolyvan,  and  Bamaoul,  are  extensive  forges; 
and  soap  and  tallow- worlu,  tanneries,  mat-manufac- 
tories, &c.,  are  found  in  difibrent  parts :  but  the  com- 
merce of  the  government  is  of  more  importance  than 
its  manufiurturlng  industry.  Except  the  clergy,  and  per- 
sons in  the  government  employment,  all  the  inbabs.  are 
more  or  less  engaged  in  trafllc,  exchan^g  their  sable 
and  other  fors,  cattle,  cassia,  fresh  and  dried  fish,  and 
game,  with  the  Russian  traders  for  com,  fiour,  hard- 
ware, Ac  The  merchants  of  Tobolsk,  Toumen,  and 
the  principal  towns  In  the  S.  and  W.,  send  every  sum- 
mer  boats  laden  with  flour  and  other  provisions,  by  way 
of  the  Irtish  and  Obi.  to  Beresov,  and  the  other  small 
towns  in  the  N.,  which  return  with  cargoes  of  fish,  and 
with  valuable  fiirs,  procured  (hmi  the  Ostlaks  and  other 
trib^.  These  fors  are  afterwards  partly  sent,  with  soap, 
tallow,  and  hides,  to  the  fair  at  NUnl  Novgorod ;  partly 
to  the  Kirahif ,  to  be  bartered  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
cotton  goods,  obtained  through  Bochara ;  and  partly  to 
Kiachta,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  where  they  are  ex- 
changed for  tea,  silk  &brics,  and  other  Chinese  products. 
The  government,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Siberia, 
lies  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  with  respect  to 
water  communication ;  the  frosen  shores  of  its  N.  coast 
are  inaccessible  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  and  its  rivers, 
though  equal  in  magnitude  to  any  belonging  to  Uie 
Asiauc  continent,  are  covered  with  Ice  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  The  chief  mode  of  travelling,  and 
conveying  goods  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  go- 
vemment  is,  as  in  the  N.  part  of  Europe,  in  sledges  drawn 
by  dogs  or  reln-deer. 

Mr.  Bell  and  Captain  Cochrane  agree  hi  representing 
the  Tartar  villages  hi  the  agricultural  part  of  the  govern- 
ment,  as  neat,  clean,  and  copforuble.  Their  white 
plastered  chhnnevs  and  ovens  reminded  the  latter  of  his 
own  country.  The  houses  consist  in  general  of  one  or 
two  rooms.  Near  the  hearth  is  an  iron  kettle,  and  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment  a  bench  covered  with  maU  or 

•!?*?••  ^'***»  "*  '*»•  ''^"y  »*'  by  day,  and  sleep  by 
night.  The  walls  are  of  wood  and  moss:  a  layer  of 
moss  between  every  2  beams.  A  square  hole  is  cut  out 
for  a  whidow,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  glass  a  piece  of 
lee  is  ot^  put  in :  2  or  a  pieces  wUi  last  the  whole 
winter.  Thev  use  no  stoves,  and  have  neither  chairs 
nor  stools.  The  fomiture  consists  of  a  few  earthenware 
utensils,  and  a  set  of  tea-uble  appendages.  The  women 
never  eat  or  drink  till  the  men  have  done,  and  then 
seldom  hi  their  presence.  (Mod,  JVoe.,  xrii.  822.) 
Owing  to  the  thhmeu  of  the  pop.,  and  the  immense 
distances  between  the  different  towns,  education  is  very 
little  diflUsed,  and  besides  the  schools  In  the  cap.  (sse 
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|M«0»  tiMre  am,  pflrbapt,  hftrdlr  a  doxea  to  the  rett  of 
the  government.  BxoepC  Tobouk,  the  cap.,  and  Tou- 
tten,  there  are  no  town*  worth  notice. 

TOBOLSK,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Rotda,  the  on.  of  W. 
SIbmla,  and  of  the  gov.  of  its  own  name,  and,  indeed,  of 
ttie  wliole  of  N.  AsU ;  on  the  Irtlrii,  dose  to  Itfe  junction 
with  the  Tobol,  lat.  M<>  11'  Alf'  N.»  long.  W>  ff  15" 
B.  Pop.,  In  18S5,  15,379.  The  town  pn^wr  it  built 
principally  on  the  flat  Mmmlt  of  a  hill  oomaoandlng  an 
extenilTe  view,  and  ii  rarrounded  by  a  strong  bride 
wall  with  square  towers  and  bastions.  When  ap- 
proached from  the  W.  it  has  a  remariubly  fine  appear- 
ance, and  It  really  contains  some  good  and  solid  build- 
Ings,  most  of  the  goremment  offlces,  and  the  residences 
of  the  Bussian  and  German  settlers,  bekig  within  the 
walls.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  suburb^  in- 
doaed  by  a  ditch  and  palisade,  and  inhabited  mostly  by 
Tartars.  Tobolsk  had,  in  18S5,  18  churches,  and  1,769 
houaas,  of  which  only  36  were  of  stone.  {Joum,  dt  St. 
Pttenbourg.)  The  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at 
ri^t  angles,  are  mostly  paved  with  wood.  Among  Its 
public  emflees,  the  most  remarluble  are,  the  cathedral, 
in  the  Bysandne  style  of  architecture,  with  5  cupolas, 
the  archbishop's  and  governor's  palaces,  a  monastery, 
and  a  large  hospital.  The  dimate  in  winter  is  very 
severe,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  freeie  mercury ;  and 
neict  to  Yakutsk,  Tobolsk  is  one  of  the  coldest  towns  in 
Siberia :  but  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  Inhabs.  bdng 
fitted  to  resist  its  influence,  it  is  not  so  disagreeable  as 
might  be  supposed,  and,  in  other  respects.  It  is  not  an 
nnpleasant  residence.  Tlie  rivers  ftirnlsh  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  fish,  and  provisions.  Air,  and  game  of  all 
kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant ;  and  shops,  theatres,  and 
places  of  public  amusement  are  numerous.  Being  on 
the  grMt  road  from  Bussia  to  China,  it  to  well  soppUed 
wltii  most  European  and  Chinese  goods;  and  Frendi 
wines,  Bnglish  porter,  and  books  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be 
met  with.  Dobdl  savs,  **the  society  of  Tobolsk  may 
fUrly  stand  a  comparison  with  that  of  some  of  the  best 
provincial  towns  in  Bussia.**  Among  the  inhflba.  are 
many  descendants  of  the  Swedish  (^oers,  sent  thither 
afker  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  to  whom  Tobolsk  to  malnlr 
Indebted  for  its  superior  dvilisation.  Thto  dty,  whkb 
was  founded  in  i587,  to  the  residence  of  the  covemor- 
general  of  W.  Siberia,  comprising  the  govs,  of  Tobolsk 
and  Tomsk :  It  has  S  ecdcsfastical,  and  several  Lan- 
castrian sefaools,  and  various  charitable  instttotloDS. 
No  oonvlcts  or  malefhctors  are  sent  thither  from  Euro- 
pean Busda,  although  persons  banished  to  Siberia 
UN*  pdltical  offences  are  sometimes  permitted  to  reside 
In  Tobotok.  (  Mod.  TVae^  vol.  xvii. ;  Srman,  Btite  mm 
die  Erdet  DobelCi  Trm.  #»  Stberims  Joum.  d€  8i. 
Petertbowg.) 

TOCAT  (an.  Berisa)^  a  town  of  Turkey  In  Asia 
lUnor,  pach.  Shras,  on  the  Tosamlu,  near  Its  confluence 
with  the  JesU  Irmak  (an.  Iris),  on  the  militanr  road 
fira«n  Samsoom  to  Kliarpost,  85  m.  S.8.E.  Amasia,  and 
55  m.  N.N.  W.  Sivas,  lal.  40O  7'  N.,  long.  360  80*  B. 
Tocat  would  appear  to  have  latterly  dedined  rapidly  In 
pop.  and  impoitance.  Toumefoft,  by  whom  It  was 
viNted  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  says  it  was  then 
much  larger  than  Krxeroom ;  and  he  estimated  Its  pop. 
at  tO,000  Turkish  fkmUies,  with  4,000  Armenian,  and 
aoo  or  400Greekda,  which,  on  the  most  moderate  hrpo- 
ihesto,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  above  120,000  inhab. 
We  IncUne,  however,  to  think,  despite  the  high  authority 
on  which  It  to  made,  that  thto  estimate  must  have  been 
beyond  the  mark.  At  all  events,  the  pop.  was  estimated 
by  Kinndr,  in  1810,  at  only  60,000 ;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Brant,  by  whom  it  was  vblted  in  18S0,  it  was  then  re- 
duced to  a  pop.  of  €,W>  families  (between  85,000  and 
40,000  hMtivkiaals),  of  whkh  5,000  were  Turkis^^  1,600 
Armenian,  80  Bom.  Cath.,  50  Jewish,  and  150  CSredL. 
The  position  of  the  town  to  striking  and  singular,  being 
built  partly  at  the  bottom,  hot  prindpally  on  the  dedlri- 
ties  of  two  steep  hilk,  <»>  the  side  of  ttie  narrow  valley  in 
which  it  to  situated.  Tonmefort  says  that  the  neater 
number  of  the  honsai,  which  are  mostly  of  wood,  have 
two  stories :  that  the  streets  are  pretty  wdl  paved,  and 
that  the  springs  rising  In  the  hiUs  on  which  tne  town  to 
built  are  so  numeraus,  that  each  house  has  Its  peculiar 
fountain.  (LcMres,  11. 432.)  According  to  the  same  dto- 
tlnguisbed  authority,  it  was,  at  the  period  of  hto  visit. 
fiuaoos  for  its  copper  foundries,  its  Turkey  leather,  and 
Its  dye  wmrks ;  and  was  then  also  die  centre  of  the  com- 
meroaof  Asia  Minor.  (Letfras,  mbi  gttpra.)  But  Mr. 
Brant  states  that  the  manutetares  and,  still  more,  the 
trade  of  Tooat,  have  greatlv  diminished ;  that  Its  no- 
merous  khans  are  emp(7,  ana  that  It  has  no  symptoms 
of  actlvi^.    Owing  to  its  situation,  the  climate  at  cer- 


tain ssasens  to  oppressively  hot ;  and  it  is  then,  also, 
apt  to  be  unhealthy.  With  the  exception  of  the  mosques, 
Armenian  churches,  and  khans,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  building  of  consequence.  The  valley,  for 
about  8  m.  above  the  town  is  occopied  by  gardens  and 
vineyards.  According  to  D'Anviile,  Tocat  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  BeriuL    (TVwnK^Syrli  U*  4>i' 
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Kinnrir't  Atid  Mimor,  856. ;  OeogrmpkiaU  Jomntai,  rl 
219. &c.) 

TODMOBDEN,  a  market-town  and  chapehyor  Bug- 
land,  partly  in  thepar.  of  Bochdale, oo.  Lancaster,  and 
partly  in  that  of  HaliDsx,  oo.  York,  17  m.  N.N.B.  Man* 
Chester.  Pop.  1841, 3^38?,  The  Inhabs.  are  prlnoifiaUr 
employed  in  the  manufocture  of  fkistian.  duni^,  virt- 
veteen,  and  other  cotton  goods,  with  woollen  ubtleB 
similar  to  those  manufactured  at  Halifax  and  BnrhdaleL 
The  Rochdale  Canal,  which  passes  bv  Todmorden,  haa 
greatly  promoted  its  prospentv,  whicn  appears  to  have 
Increased  rapidly  within  the  Ust  20  Tears,  (i^arl  Me» 
port8,jke.) 

TORAY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  ^empHn.  at  the 
confluenoe  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Thetos,  118  m.  K.B^ 
bv  E.  Pesth :  lat.  49f^  V  12"  N.,  long.  21^  M'  4"  B. 
Pop.,  8,500.  1 1  has  a  cathedral,  a  Lutheran,  a  Befomed, 
and  a  United  Greek  church,  a  convent  of  Plartsts,  and 
one  of  Capuchins,  and  was  formerly  defonded  by  a  castle 
demoltohed  in  1705. 

Tokay  derives  Its  whole  celdnlty  from  Its  being  Iba 
eiUrepdt  for  the  sale  of  the  fkmous  sweet  wine  or  the 
same  name,  made  in  the  hiUy  tract  called  the  HMal^ya, 
or  submontine  district,  extending  25  or  80  m.  N.W.  team 
the  town.  The  Tokay  to  produoedby  allowing  the  grapaa 
to  iMOome  dead-ripe;  toe  finest  quality,  or  essencia, 
being  that  which  flows  from  the  grspes  before  they  aiw 
trodden  by  the  mere  pressure  of  thdr  own  wdglit:  tfan 
next  quality  iamMkk)  to  that  which  to  obtained  by  tread- 
ing the  grapes,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
nrasf.  or  juice  dolved  from  common  grapes ;  the  third 
and  lowest  quality  (masltu)  to  that  which  is  obtained  bf 
the  application  of  a  greater  degree  of  pressuro  to  the 
crapes,  and  the  addition  of  a  still  larger  quantity  aSmauL 
when  new.  Tokay  wines  are  of  a  brownish  yellow  muddjf 
colour,  which,  when  very  old,  dianges  to  a  greenish  tint. 
The  wine  made  in  favourable  seasons  will  keep  for  dbnoat 
any  length  of  time,  and  continues  to  improve  with  age. 
The  best  qualities  are  extremely  rich  and  luscious,  but 
doying ;  and,  unless  very  old,  too  sweet  for  palates  ac 
customed  to  austerer  w^nm.  The  finest  and  ddest  varie- 
ties of  Tokay  fotch  Immense  prices,  as  mudi  as  7  ducata 
a  bottle  having  been  paid  for  It  I  The  best  qualities  are 
usuallv  bought  (q>  for  the  imperial  cdlars ;  small  quan- 
tities bdng  sent  as  most  acceptable  presents  to  forrigo 
princes  and  distinguished  Individuals.  {Ausi.  NmU 
Encjfe. :  Hendenom^om  ff'nM>,p.228.) 

TOLEDO  (an.  TWflmn),  a  celebrated  city  of  Spain, 
formerly  its  metropolis,  in  New  Castile,  cap.  prov. 
of  Its  own  name,  on  Um  TaguSfSS  m.  S.  S.  W.  Madrid, 
laL  890  52'  24"  N..  long.  4«  49"  W.  Pop.,  which  In  the 
15th  century  to  sdd  to  nave  amounted,  though  this,  no 
doubt,  to  a  gross  exaggeratioo,  to  200,000,  to  now  reduced 
to  about  15,00a  It  stands  on  a  rocky  hiU,  nearly  en- 
vironed by  the  river,  and  to  encompassed  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  about  150  small  towers,  built  by  the 
Moors.  Internally,Toledo  to  acknowledged  to  be  111  buOt. 
poor,  and  mean ;  with  narrow,  steep,  and  badly-paved 
streets.  But  Inglto  says  that,  with  the  exception  oC 
Granada,  Its  situation  is  the  most  striking  of  any  in 
Spain.  Its  fine  irregular  line  of  buildings  covers  the 
summit  and  upper  part  of  the  bill,  behind  which,  as  ap- 
proached from  Madrid,  the  dark  range  of  the  Toleoo 
mountains  forms  a  maiestic  background.  **  Besides  the 
numerous  towers  of  its  convents,  churches,  and  stu- 
pendous cathedral — the  metro|poUtan  chureh  of  ^taln — 
the  outline  to  broRen  by  other  buildings  of  a  'more 
grotesque  or  more  massive  form ;  whUe,  here  and  there, 
the  still  greater  irregularity  of  the  outline  points  to  ages 
too  remote  to  have  left  to  modern  times  any  other  legaqr 
than  thdr  ruins."  {Spain  in  1880, 1. 292.) 

Down  to  the  recent  changes  by  which,  as  already  seen 
(anti,  711),  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  have  been  stripped 
of  the  greater  portion  of  thdr  enormous  wealth,  tiie 
revenues  of  the  archbtohop  and  dergy  of  Toledo  were 
immense ;  and  the  pop.  of  the  dtp  consisted  prtedpally, 
in  fact,  of  priests  and  friars,  and  thdr  dependants.  The 
cathedral,  founded  in  567.  to  In  the  same  style  as  those  oC 
Seville,  Burns,  Milan.  Siena,  and  Bologna.  Swlnborne 
says  that  it  to  not  to  be  ocmipared  with  many  we  have  In 
En^and ;  iMit  it  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  most 
other  travellers;  and  Inglis  says  that,  excepting  tlie 
cathedral  of  Seville,  it  to  the  greatest  and  most  m^gnlS- 
cent  of  Gothic  temples.  (&Nn^  Ac,  1. 804.)  Aocordtag 
to  Twiss.  it  to  Internallv  984  ft.  (Engl.)  in  length.  191  la 
breadth,  and  107  in  hdgnt.  It  has  a  tower  and  spire,  but 
the  Utter  to  said  by  SwUiburne  to  be  In  the  style  of  tbe 
Flemish  and  German  spires,  a  heap  of  blue  turrets  piled 
one  upon  another.  The  roof  to  stistalned  by85  columns, 
which  divide  the  church  into  five  atolea.  The  cotumns 
that  run  along  the  aisles  are  45  ft  hi  drc.  There  are  68 
painted  windows ;  and  surrounding  the  choir  and  the 
high  altar  are  156  marble  and  porphyry  pillars.  (7Mn*« 
Trait.,  183. :  Ing^.)  lU  interior  to  elegantly,  as  wdl  as 
most  magnificently  adorned.  The  choir  to  covered  with 
carvhigs  representing  the  conquest  of  Granada,  exccoifd 
by  Berraguete,  a  pupil  of  Mknad  Angtio,  and  Philip  * 
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BorgoMi ;  and  among  th«pafaitton  an  (or  at  all  arentt 
were)  works  by  Rubeni ,  Tidan,  Domlnico  Greco,  Van- 
dyke, Oaldo,  B.  Caxet,  VInoente  Carducbo,  BaMaao, 
and  other  maitert  of  the  first  celebrl^.  The  oailinc  of 
the  sacristy  b  painted  In  firetco,  by  L.  uiordano,  and  bat 
a  picture  of  |pe  Attmnptloo,  bv  Carlo  Marattl.  The 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  are  always  canons  of  this  ca* 
thedral :  and  the  rerenoe  of  its  archbishop  once  amounted. 
It  is  beiiered,  to  little  less  than  100,000<.  a  year  I  The 
gcdd,  sUrer,  and  jewels,  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
presenred  tn  the  church,  mostly  escaped  fUlhig  Into  the 
bands  of  the  French.  The  arcnMshop  cnried  away  the 
more  Taluable  articles  to  Cadis  ;  those  that  remained  in 
their  places  being  redeemed  for  the  co^paratirely  trifling 
amount  of  90  arrobas,  or  2,S60  lbs. ,  of  silrer.  Townsend 
says,  that  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  stmdi  him  with 
a^nishment ;  and  tai  1830,  Inglis  was  told  that  their  total 
▼aloe  amounted  to  upwards  of  40  millions  of  ducats,  or 
10,000,0e0f.  sterling  1  We  hare  little  doubt,  howeirer, 
that  had  the  generally  Intelligent,  but  sometimes  credu- 
lous traTcUer,  inquired  Into  the  bet,  he  would  liaTe 
found  that  the  reUc$^  so  precious  In  the  estimation  of  the 
clergy,  made  up  tlie  far  greater  part  of  this  enormous 
sum.  We  appreiiend  that  any  capitalist  who  should  offer 
1,000,000^  for  all  the  gold  and  diver  that  is  at  present,  or 
that  erer  was  in  the  cathedral,  would  make  a  Tery  bad 
speculation. 

The  Alcastf,  once  the  residence  of  the  Moorish,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Castillan  sorereigns.  Is  the  other  prin- 
cipal edifice  la  the  city.  It  is  a  noble  pile  of  S  stories, 
surmounted  tqr  a  balustrade,  and  forming  a  square  of 
Sfi6  (t.,  as  measured  br  Twiss.  (TVoe.,  184.}*  It  Is  built 
chiefly  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  of  the 
dark  stone  with  which  the  Bscurlal  is  built.  The  N.  and 
8.  ih)nts  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  the 
former  by  Corarrabias  and  Vergara,  and  the  latter  by 
Juan  de  Herrera.  When  Toledo  ceased  to  be  the  metro- 
polis of  Spain,  the  Alcasar  was  CMiTcrted  Into  a  work- 
nouse,  and  it  was  subsequently  emplored  for  a  silk 
manufactory,  established  by  the  archDishop;  but  it  Is 
now  untenanted,  and  so  utterly  neglected,  that  In  one  of 
Its  extensive  vaults  underground  Inglis  ^countered  a 
party  of  wandering  nrpsies  assembled  round  a  huge  fire. 

Besides  the  catbednu,  there  are,  or  rather  were,  innu- 
merable churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  other  re- 
ligious buildlnn.  Few,  however,  of  these  are  worth 
notice.  The  Frandscan  convent  is.  Indeed,  a  fine  edi- 
fice, and  has  a  church  built  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  late  archbp.  Lorenzano  established  a 
lunatic  hospital  at  Toledo ;  built  the  modem  edifice  for 
the  university,  which  in  1880  had  more  than  700  studento, 
principally  in  Jurisprudence ;  and  founded  a  college  for 
girls,  eadi  of  whom  Is  dowrled,  provided  thev  do  not  go 
Into  a  convent  afterwards.  There  are  several  other  col- 
leges, numerous  hospitals  and  asylums,  a  handsome  town 
hall,  two  bridges  over  the  Tagus,  one  originally  a  Roman 
work,  bearing  a  Roman  Inscription,  and  terminated  on 
one  side  by  an  arch  with  Corinthian  columns  ;  a  mint, 
supposed  to  datc"  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Ac.  There 
are  a  few  pleasant  promenades  around  (he  city,  but  the 
only  public  lounge  In  Toledo  is  the  Ptaeta  Heal  t  and 
there,  says  Inglis,  **  at  certain  hours,  particularly  about 
2  o'clock,  it  seems  almost  like  a  convent-ball  of  recrea- 
tion, and  a  sacristy  of  a  cathedral  united  {  for  canons, 
prebendaries,  and  curates,  and  20  different  orders  of 
ftiars,  are  seen  standing  in  groups,  strolUng  under  the 
piassas,  or  seated  upon  benches,  refreshing  themselves 
with  melons  or  grapes.'*  But  this  square  u  half  mono- 
polised with  blacksmiths'  shops ;  and  all  the  othera  ara 
smalL  mean,  and  principally  useftil  as  market-places. 
The  houses  are  mostly  floored  with  brick,  and  are  con- 
sequently dustv ;  and  the  Roman  aqueducta  being  de- 
stroyed, water  Is  sold  about  the  streets,  carried  in  small 
barrels  on  asses'  backs.  There  Is  no  public  place  of 
diversion  of  any  kind :  formerly  there  was  a  theatre,  but 
it  was  suppressed  by  a  royal  order  obtained  through  the 
bead  of  the  university.  ^*  Bull  flghu  even  are  forbidden 
in  this  priest-ridden  dty ;  so  that  unless  processioas  of 
saints,  Ac.,  are  to  be  considered  an  amusement,  the 
inhabs.  have  positively  no  resource  but  in  the  tertuNa. 
Nowhere  are  Spanish  customs  seen  more  pure  than  In 
Toledo,  and  nowhere  is  the  monotony  of  the  iertmiia 
more  striking.  The  sole  amusements  are  talking,  or 
playing  hoito  for  a  very  low  stake ;  and  after  a  glass  of 
agua  firetca,  the  party  separates.  In  Toledo,  a  certain 
drcle  agrees  to  form  a  Urtmlia :  one  house  is  selected 
where  It  is  to  be  held,  and  the  same  Individuals  assemble 
at  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same  hour,  every  day 
throughout  the  vear  I  This  is  Toledo  society.  No  ad- 
mixture of  foreign,  or  even  of  modem  innovation,  is  to 
be  seen  in  Toledo.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear  the  cloak ; 
and  the  small  round  hlgfa-crowned  Spanish  hat  is  worn, 
not  only  by  the  peasantry,  but  almost  universally  by 


^-- iMM,  **Qt»  qowfaangte  Is  160ft.  bj  ISOft.;  and 

with  Um  icrwt  ttataeaw,  tht  fatkry,  and  tfie  cotoonads,  liai  an  air  of 
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persons  of  all  classes.  Among  ttM  women  no  cdoura 
are  to  be  seen ;  black  is  the  universal  dress,  and  scarcely 
nv  one  enters  a  church  unveOed."  (/agite,  i.  2M,  296— 
SOB.)  We  must  add,  however,  that  morals  are  said  to 
be  more  correct  tbera  than  to  almost  any  other  Spanisli 
dtv. 

Toledo  has,  firoa  a  remote  period,  been  fkmous  fbr  its 
manuftacture  of  sword  blades.  The  royal  sword  mann- 
fhrtory.  which  Is  of^reat  extent,  and  about  2  m.  flrom  the 
dty,  is  dose  to  the  river,  which  turns  its  machinery.  It 
once  emi^yed  many  hundred  hands ;  but,  when  visited 
tnr  Inglis,  in  ISao,  only  M  were  employed,  who  flnisbed 
about  8.000  swords  a  year.  They  work  by  the  piece, 
and  make  usually  about  100  reals  (2Qt.)  per  week; 
some  of  the  most  Industrloos  24  reals  more.  The  art  m 
tempering  the  steel  had,  for  some  time,  declined,  but  it 
has  since  revived.  **  The  flexiblll^  and  temper  of  the 
blades  are  surprising :  there  are  two  trials  which  each 
blade  must  undergo  befora  it  be  pronounced  sound ;  the 
trial  of  flexibility,  and  the  trial  of  temper.  In  the  for- 
mer, It  is  thrust  against  a  plate  on  the  wall  and  bent 
into  an  arc,  at  least  three  parts  of  a  drda  In  the  se- 
cond. It  is  struck  edgeways  upon  a  leaden  table,  with  the 
whole  force  whidi  can  be  given  by  a  powerfbl  man, 
holding  It  with  both  hands.  The  bhules  are  polished 
upon  a  whed  of  walnut  wood.*'  {litgU§,  I.  818.)  In  ad- 
dition to  Its  sword  manufactory.  Toledo  fabricates 
church  omamentiL  a  few  woollens,  mr  hospital  use,  with 
paper,  guitar  strings,  coarse  ^ass,  Jtc,  and  has  some 
dvdng  and  ftilling  works.  Its  general  trade  is  very  in- 
significant ;  and  a  few  years  since  there  was  no  con- 
veyance, nor  even  a  conttouous  road,  between  It  and 
Madrid. 

The  origin  of  Toledo  is  lost  In  obscurity.  After  hav- 
Ing  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians  It  became  a  Roman 
colony.  Few  traces  of  Roman  edifices,  however,  exirt, 
except  part  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  some  scattered  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  walls.  In  467,  It  was  taken  by  the 
Goths,  and  became  the  cap.  of  thdr  kingdom  in  Spain, 
till  Uken  by  the  Moors  In  714.  Alphonso  VI.  and  Rod- 
rigo  Diss  expdled  the  latter  flrom  Toledo  In  1085 ;  and, 
notwithstanding  three  vigorous  sieges  in  the  succeeding 
century,  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
ever  since.  Its  decay  dates  fhm  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  Madrid,  under  Philip  II.  The  celebrated  Car- 
dinal de  Xlmenes,  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  V.,  was,  iot  a  lengthened  period,  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  (See  Diet,  Oiog-i  MHUmo.  Geog.  de  Enatla  / 
AntUion;  Swinbmme ;  i\ri$$s  Ivumiemd;  m^^ 
Mod.  Trav.,  xix.  ISO— 68.  \  ^.) 

TOLOS  A  (an.  Jturisa).  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay, 
prov.  Guipuscoa,  of  which  it  is  the  csp.,  on  the  Oria  and 
Andes,  13  m.  S.  by  W.  St.  Sebastian.  Pop.,  according 
to  Mlfiano,  about  6,000.  It  is  placed  in  a  narrow  defil^ 
surrounded  by  a  pentagonal  wall,  flanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  tnr  several  gates.  It  Is  said  to  be  handsome, 
and  well  built;  the  streets.  Which  are  fbmlshed  with 
footways,  are  clean,  and  lighted  at  night ;  and  It  is  tole- 
jably  well  supplied  with  water.  Here  are  2  parish 
churches,  both  fine  buildings,  2  convents,  an  hospital, 
prison,  post-house,  a  stone  bridge  across  either  river, 
with  manufactures  of  arms,  copper  and  earthen  wares, 
woollen  cloths,  paper,  hats,  leather,  ftc. ;  three  fourths 
of  lu  inhabttanu  being  artisans.  ( itfilbmo.)  A  large 
mariwt  is  hdd  on  Saturdays.  Tolosa  is  one  of  the  IS 
indep.  towns  In  which  the  provincial  assembly  of  Gui- 
puscoa Is  held,  one  of  the  4  alternately  the  seat  of  the 
high  judicial  court  of  the  prov.,  and  the  place  In  which 
the  provincial  archives  and  military  stores  ara  kept. 
(MiUano  f  AntiUon;  lni^»,^e.) 

TOMSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of  the  gov.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Tom,  a  tributary  of  the  .Obi,  060  m. 
E.  by  S.  Tobolsk.  Lat  bBfi  W  6''  N.,  long.  85°  9*  61" 
E.  ^*  It  has  nearly  2.000  houses,  and  flrom  8,000  to  10,000 
Inhabs.  Here  are  workhouses  for  exiles ;  coarse  doth, 
leather,  and  soap  manufisctories ;  barracks,  public  maga- 
sines,  military  and  other  hospitals  ;  an  orpnan  house,  a 
dispensary,  &c.  There  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses 
in  Tomsk,  but  the  town  Is  Irregularly  built,  except  the 
part  that  occupies  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Tom  and 
the  country  round.  Next  to  KrasnoJarsk,  Tomsk  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  plentiful  spot  In  Siberia."  {DobeWa 
TYtof.,  11. 1 la)  Its  prlndpal  buildings  are  the  cathedral 
and  another  church,  thtf  tribunals,  treasury  (hi  which  are 
the  magazines  of  flirs  collected  as  tribute),  and  two  con<* 
venU.  The  Inhabs.  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Cal. 
mucks  and  Ostiaks,  In  cattle,  ftars,  Ac. ;  and  the  town  is 
an  emporium  for  distilled  sfOrits  and  Chinese  goods.  It 
was  founded  in  1604. 

The  government  of  which  Tomsk  Is  the  cap.  Is,  with 
that  of  Tobolsk,  under  the  authority  of  the  Govemor<» 
General  of  W.  Siberia.  Since  IKKB.  it  has  comprised  a 
pOTtion  of  the  former  government  of  Omsk :  ana  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  tram  1,000,000  to  1,100,000  Inhabs.  In 
1846,  no  fewer  than  1,862*88  poods  of  gold  were  obtained 
from  the  different  gold  washings  in  this  government. 
in  Its  general  features  It  Is  very  simibu'  to  the  more 
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•outherlT  nui«  orthegoTeromeoU  of  ToboUk,  TeobeUk, 
Ac  (which  ire). 

TONNEINS.  a  town  of  Fnmoe,  dep.  Lot.«C-GaroDiie, 
cip.  cant.t  on  the  Garonne,  SO  m.  N.  W.  Ann.  Pop.,  In 
1836,  ex.  comm.,  4,176;  or  Inc.  conun.,  7,068.  It  1«  one 
of  the  best  situated  and  most  actlre  towns  In  the  dep., 
baving  a  considerable  trade  In  cordage,  hemp,  and  dried 
fruits,  and  a  royal  tobacco  factory.  It  is  clean  and  well 
built,  and  communicates  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  by  a  new  suspension  bridge.  The  esplanade,  a  good 

3iuare,  on  the  site  of  an  old  castle  destroyed  in  the  reli- 
ous  wars ;  the  town-hall,  a  neat  theatre,  and  some 
public  baths,  are  worthy  notice. 

TOPLITZ  (or  TotpUtz),  a  town  and  watering-place 
of  Bohemia,  circ.  Leitmerlts,  and  next  to  Carlsbad,  the 
most  popular  place  of  resort  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Saubach,  a  small  stream  in  a 
valley  between  the  Krsgebirge  and  Mittlegebirge  moun- 
tains, 47  m.  N.W.  Prague.  Its  resident  pop.  amounts 
to  little  more  than  9,700 ;  but  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
in  July  and  August,  it  Is  sometimes  visited  by  15,000 
strangers.  {Murraif**  Handbook  for  S,  Germ.)  More 
than  T-4th  part  of  Its  houses  are  inns,  and  nearlv  all  the 
rest  are  lodging-houses.  The  town  Is  neat,  and  has  been 
improved  oi  late  years  by  the  addition  of  foot-pavements 
in  the  streets,  and  It  is  well  lighted  at  night ;  but  it  has 
no  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  except  such  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  baths.  The  principal  baths  are  dis- 
tributed in  4  distinct  buildings ;  the  Stelnbad.  FUrsten- 
bader,  FiirstUche-Frauenslmmerbad,and  the  Hermhaus, 
or  mansion  of  Prince  Clary,  the  proprietor  of  the  town. 
All  these  are  in  the  Btuuteplatz,  or  bath  square.  The 
Stelnbad  includes  3  baths,  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the 
public;  one  for  the  men,  a  secoiki  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  dtlsens,  and  the  ttiird  for  the  female  pea- 
santry, &c. :  the  first  and  last  are  under  ground,  and 
vaulted  over,  and  may  be  compared  to  large  inund.ited 
cellars.    In  the  same  house  are  some  very  comforuble 

K'vate  baths,  supplied  directly  from  the  source.  The 
rstenbad  and  FrauemtinmierlMd  comprise  a  number 
of  superior  private  baths ;  the  first  for  gentlemen,  and 
the  second  for  ladies.  In  the  Herrnhaus,  whicb  was  the 
usual  residence  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  when  at 
Tdplitx,  there  are  many  bathing  apartments  fitted  up 
with  great  elegance ;  ana  attach^  to  this  mansion  are 
tome  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens,  always  open  to 
the  public,  a  theatre,  &c.  The  baths  in  the  Girdlerhaus 
also  in  the  Baade-plats,  the  Jews'  baths  and  others  are 
supplied  fk-oro  the  main  springs.  Without  the  town,  and 
in  the  neigbbouriug  hamlet  of  Schfinau,  are  manv  baths 
of  a  lower  temperature  than  in  the  town.  In  all  there 
are  about  90  private  baths,  which  are  in  such  constant 
requisition  when  Tfipiitz  is  full,  that,  by  a  strict  regtUa- 
tion,  no  person  is  allowed  the  use  of  a  bath  and  dressing, 
room  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  for  which  from  10 
to  90  kreutsers  are  lutially  paid.  The  springs  are  saline, 
with  a  dash  of  iron  ;  the  hottest,  or  hmtptguelle^  has  a 
temperature  of  about  122  Fabr.  It  emerges  from  a  por- 
phyry rock,  and  so  abundantly  that  its  supply,  per  hour, 
has  been  estimated  at  1,189.670  cubic  leet  of  water. 
The  waters  of  Toplits  are  particularly  esteemed  in  gout, 
and  rhetunatic  affections,  oiseases  of  the  joints,  Ac,  re- 
qniring  tonic  treatment.  The  invalids  of  the  Prussian. 
Russian,  and  Aiutrian  armies  are  often  sent  here,  and 
lodged  in  appropriate  buildings.  Of  late  years  a  pump- 
room  has  been  established  in  the  gardens  of  Prince 
CUry. 

The  hotels  and  lodfrfng-bouses  are  good  and  cheap. 
Dr.  Granville  says,  *•  The  living  at  Toplits  is,  beyond 
comparison,  cheaper  than  in  any  other  watering  place  I 
have  visited.  A  dinner  at  a  table  ttkdU  without  wine 
will  cost  about  U.  Zd.  Apartments  mav  be  hired  at 
one  of  the  best  hotels,  consisting  of  a  bed-room  and 
iltting-room,  for  not  ouite  a  guinea  a  week."  {Sptu  qf 
Cermang^  836.)  Bathing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
morning.  The  dinner  hour  is  1  or  2  o'clooi ;  the  after- 
noon is  commonly  spent  In  excursions ;  the  evenhug  in 
the  theatre  or  the  salons ;  but  **  except  on  ball  nights, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  concert,  the  town  is 
buried  in  dead  silence  br  lOr'clock."  Public  gaming  is 
not  allowed ;  but  it  is  ^leged  that  gambling  Is,  notwTth- 
•landing,  extensively  carried  on.  TSplits  was  the  seat 
of  a  diplomatic  congress  In  1813,  and  again  in  183A. 
iGranptlUi  Spencer;  Gleigi  Austrian  liai.  Eneifc* $ 

TOPSHAlf,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  ca 
Devon,  hund.  Wonford,  on  the  Exe,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Clvst,  4  m.  S.E.  Exeter,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  port.  Area  of  par.,  1.740  acres.  Pop.  in 
1841,8,788.  It  consists  of  several  good  streets;  the 
Strand,  in  particular,  at  its  S.  extremity,  has  many  re. 
•pecuble  residences,  and  is  inhabited  by  some  (kroilles  of 
good  fortune  Ttie  church  is  built  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking  the  river.  The  living,  a  perpet.  curacy,  worth 
227/.  a  year.,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Exeter.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  Is  ship-buildtng, 
aud  most  of  the  inhabs.  are  connected  with  shipping. 


TORONTQ. 

The  quay,  whidi  was  origfaMlly  constrocCed  In  fb«  I4tk 
century,  is  spadoos  and  convenient ;  but  flroos  tb« 
corporation  of  Exeter  (to  which  It  belongs),  neglecting 
to  clean  the  channel  of  the  river,  vessels  drawing  more 
than  9  or  9|  ft.  are  unable  to  come  up  to  It  (Wan. 
Append,  Rep.  on  Exeter.)  An  active  coaiting  trade  Is^ 
however,  carried  on  from  Topsham.  Markets  on  Sator- 
days J  fair,  first  Wednesday  in  August. 

TORBA  Y,  a  spacious  bay  of  the  English  channel  on 
the  S.  E.  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  Is  of  a  semicircular 
sliape,  opening  to  the  E.,  and  nearly  4  m.  across  fron 
Torquay  or  Rob's  Nose  its  N.  to  Berry  Point  itc  S.  boun- 
dary.  Its  shores  at  its  mouth  are  on  both  sides  formed 
by  ramparts  of  rock,  but  between  these.  In  the  centre,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  ground  forms  a  vale,  gently 
declining  to  the  water's  edge.  Ships  anchor  ail  over  the 
bay  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9  fisthoras  water.  The  ground  Is 
strong  dav,  and  holds  remarkably  well.  This  spadoos 
basinhas  frequently  aflbrded  shelter  to  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  our 
great  deliverer,  William  III.,  landed  on  the  ever-mcno» 
rable  5th  of  November,  1688. 

TORGAU,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxonj,  reg.  Merae- 
burg,  cap.  circ.  Torgau ;  on  the  Elbe,  here  crossea  t)y  a 
covered  bridge,  66  m.  S.S.W.  Berlin.  Pop.  about  6.500. 
It  Is  pretty  strongly  fortified,  is  the  seat  of  the  principal 
courts,  &c.,  for  its  drcle :  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  doths  and  hosiery,  leather,  &c  ,  with  some  trade 
in  com  and  timber.  The  vicinity  of  Torgau  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  conflicts-  Of  these,  the  meet  in- 
portant  took  place  on  the  ^d  of  November,  1760,  when 
the  Prussians,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  forced,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  the  intreiKhed  camp  of  the 
Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  Dann,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory. 

TORNEA,  a  town  of  the  Russian  dom.,  N.W.  ftoo- 
tier  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  river  Tomea.  where  It  (alls  into  the  Gulph  of 
Bothnia,  lat.  66°  50*  60"  N.,  long.  24®  12*  15"  E.  Pop. 
from  500  to  700.  This  little  town,  which  was  built  by 
the  Swedes,  in  1602.  consists  of  two  principHl  streeu  of 
wooden  houses.  It  has  a  coiuiderable  trade  in  the 
exportation  of  stoc^-flsh,  rein -deer,  skins,  furs,  iron, 
planks,  tar,  butter,  pickled  salmon,  itc.  The  climate  Is 
very  severe,  though  less  so,  perhaps,  than  might  be 
expected  from  its  high  latitude.  In  Jime  the  sun  is 
visible  at  midnight  above  the  horisoo. 

Tomea  Is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  science  for  the 
visit  made  to  it  in  1786,  by  the  French  academicians 
Maupertuis.  Clairaut,  Honnier,  and  Camus,  accom- 
paniMi  by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Celsius,  with  a  view 
to  the  determkiatlon  of  the  exact  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  operations  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  beeo 
conducted  with  suflldent  accuracy;  and  there  is  a  dis. 
crepancy  of  about  200  toises  between  the  length  of  the 
degree  as  determined  by  the  academicians  and  that  me«« 
sured  by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Svanberg,  in  1801. 
This  town,  along  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
was  ceded  to  Russia  by  Sweden,  bj  the  treaty  of  Pre* 
derickshausen,  in  1809.  (Oarke's  Travels,  Ix.  342,  ftc, 
8vo.  ed.;  Schnitxter,  La  RHSSie,  ^.,  p.  624/  Biograpkie 
UniverseUe,  art.  Matmertmis.) 

TORO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  prov.  Zamora.  cap. 
intend. ;  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  Ute  Douro, 
crossed  by  a  narrow  stone  bridge  of  22  arches,  32  m. 
N.N.E.  Sahunanca.  Pop.  about  10,000.  (Mmano,)  It 
is  enclosed  by  old  and  dilapidated  walls,  and  entered  by 
6  gatef.  The  streets,  though  broad,  and  on  a  dedlTlty, 
are  dirty,  and  the  houses  indiflbrent.  It  has  a  collegiate, 
and  18  par.  churches.  It  formerly  had  13  convents, 
with  3  hospitals,  a  ruined  alcaaar,  or  Moorish  castle,  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Berwick,  barradu,  a 
prison,  &C.  The  inhabs.  are  prindpallv  occupied  in  the 
growing  and  trading  In  wine,  but  they  have  also  manu- 
nctures  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  brandv,  and 
leather.  Toro  is  of  great  but  uncertain  antkiuity. 
It  is  famous  in  history  for  the  victory  obtained  in  its 
vlcini^  In  1476.  by  Don  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  over 
Alphonso  V.  of  Portogal ;  and  for  the  collection  of  laws 
framed  in  1506,  and  inserted  in  the  Spanish  statotes 
under  the  name  of  Leges  de  Toro.  {MiHamo ;  DiU. 
GrOfl.,^C.)  ^,,  „       , 

TORONTO,  formerly  I'orlr.atownof  Upper  Canada, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap  ,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontorio. 
towards  iu  W.  extremity.  In  lat.  4y>  32*  N.,  long.  790 
20'  W.  Pop.,  in  1845,  19.706.  It  was  fouinied  by  Governor 
Simcoe  in  1794,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Americans  in  1813. 
Iu  1831  it  had  only  about  4,000  Inhabs..  iU  subsequent 
progress  havhag  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
town  in  Canada.  It  Is  now  a  handsome  town,  with  spa- 
cious streets  crossing  each  other  at  rigiit  angles ;  many 
of  iu  buildings  being  of  brick,  to  which  timber  is  gra- 
dually  giving  place.  The  public  edtflces  are  wdl  adapted 
to  their  purposes.  Among  the  most  imposing  of  the 
latter  are  the  new  courts  of  law.  the  oflBces  for  the  le- 
gislature, the  R.  Catholic  cathedral.  St.  George's  church, 
the  lunatic  asylum,  the  collrge,  Ac.     The  garrUon  ia 
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«tal1oBed  •boot  1  m.  W.  of  the  town,  wb«re  the  entrnnce 
to  the  harbour  is  giuurded  by  a  battety  ao4  two  block- 
iiousei.  Toronto  barboor,  or  bay,  is  formed  by  a  long 
and  narrow  peninsula,  stretching  out  to  the  ST.W.  for 
about  6  m.f  and  termlnaUng  in  Gibraltar  pcrint,  on  which 
a  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  The  bay  is  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  about  l|  m.  across ;  it  has  a  considerable  depth 
of  water,  and  aflbrds  extensive  and  safe  anchoring  growod. 
iStevauom's  dwl  Engmeertng.  ^c) 

Toronto  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  for 
the  upper  pror.  The  parliament  of  the  Utter  was,  also, 
in  the  haUt  of  assembling  here ;  and  it  is  now,  alter- 
nately with  Quebec  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  united 
Canadian  legislature 

Kingston,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  on 
iU  K.  shore,  about  140  m.  E.N.B.  Toronto  was  the 
former  cap.  of  Upper  Canada,  and  though  less  central 
has  been  considered  by  many  as  more  eligible  than 
Toronto  for  this  distinction.  Pop.  about  6,000.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  where  ships  of  the  line  may  lie  close  to 
the  shore ;  and  is  also  the  site  of  the  principal  naval 
dockyard  in  the  colony.  It  covers  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground,  and  many  of  its  houses  are  of  stone.  It  has 
the  finest  public  building  hi  Canada.  It  is  of  stone,  and 
cost  90,000  doll. ;  it  inc.  a  town  hall,  ollloes  for  the  cor. 
poration,  the  Post  olBce,  news  room,  &c.  Kingston  is 
the  principal  entrep6t  of  the  trade  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  pro  v. 

TOROPETZ,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  Pskof 
on  the  Toropa,  245  m.  S.  Petersburg.  Pop.  •Bout  7,500. 
It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  lakes  and  rivulets,  and  com- 
municates by  the  Toropa  with  Riga,  which  renders'U  a 
plaoB  of  «oine  trade.  It  has  IS  churches.  Including  a  ca- 
thedral, and  3  convents.  A  few  of  its  houses  are  or  brick 
or  stone,  but  the  mi^or  part  are  of  wood,  the  streets  also 
being  paved  with  planks.  On  an  island  in  the  Toropa  Is  a 
dilapidated  fort.  This  town,  under  the  name  of  Krivitch, 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  Vladimir,  about  990.  It  was  the  cap.  of  a  republic, 
which  lasted  through  the  whole  of  the  12th  centurr,  but 
which  in  the  13th  became  subject  to  hereditary  princes. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16ch  century  it  belonged  to  the 
Poles,  but  it  was  retaken  1^  the  Russians  in  1500. 
iSekmftMler^  4«.) 

TORRINGTON,  a  mnn.  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Devon,  bund.  Fremington,  partly  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  partly  on  the  declirlty  of  an  eminence  on  the  B. 
bank  of  the  Torrldse,  here  crossed  by  2  bridges,  5|  m. 
S.S.B.  Bldeford,  and  30  m.  N.W.  Exeter.  Area  of  par., 
3,640  acres.  Pop.  In  1841, 3,419.  It  consists  principally 
of  two  parallel  lines  of  thoroughfares,  nearly  1  m.  in 
length,  connected  by  several  short  streets.  The  par. 
church,  which  had  been  mostly  blown  up  by  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder  In  the  civil  wars,  was  rebuilt  in  1651 ;  and 
in  1830,  a  new  tower  and  octagonal  spire  were  erected. 
The  living,  a  perpet.  curacy,  worth  162/.  a  year.  Is  in  the 
gift  of  Cnristchurch  Coll.,  Oxford.  It  has  a  market 
place  surrounded  by  good  houses,  a  neat  town  hall,  places 
'  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  &c. ; 
almshouses,  a  charity  or  blue  -coat  school  for  32  boys,  and 
various  minor  charities.  Near  the  town  is  Stevenston, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Rolle,  who  cut  a  canal  in  1823,  which 
skirts  the  hamlet  of  Taddiport,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Torrldge.  At  this  hamlet  is  an  hospital  for  the  poor 
of  the  pars,  of  both  Great  and  Little  Torrington.  A  bowl- 
ing-green now  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  erected  on  an 
eminence  S.  of  the  town  in  the  Nth  century.  Torring- 
ton is  watched  during  the  winter  months,  but  is  not 
lighted ;  and  its  police  is  said  to  be  very  Ineffldent.  It 
has  a  very  indllftrent  JaiL  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
Industrious  classes  is  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  is 
not  confined  to  the  town,  but  gives  employment  to  many 
fsmilies  of  the  surrounding  district.  (Jtftns.  Corp.  Rtn.) 
Torrington  appears  to  have  been  first  chartered  by  Philip 
and  Mary :  it  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor  and  3  other 
aldermen  and  12  councillors,  who  hold  petty  sessions 
•  every  3  weeks.  Other  courts  formerly  held  nave  gone 
tnto  disuse.  Corp.  rev..  In  1847-8, 226/.  Torrington  sent 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII., 
when  it  appears  to  have  lost  or  relinouished  the  privilege. 
At  the  restoration,  the  earldom  of  Torrington  was  con- 
ferred on  Gen.  Monk  ;  and  it  now  gives  the  title  of  vis- 
count to  the  Byng  fiimlly.  BAarkeu  on  Saturdays ;  (Mrs, 
Hay  4^  July  3.,  and  Oct.  10.,  for  cattle. 

TORSHEK,  or  Torjok,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
gov.  Tver,  cap.  distr..  on  the  Tversa,  138  m.  M.W.  Mos- 
cow, lat.  tn^  56'  N. ;  long.  57®  W  E.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
(Possart.)  It  was  nearly  burnt  down  in  1767,  since  which 
ft  has  been  rebuilt  with  considerable  regularity  and  with 
rather  wide  streets,  and  though  lu  houses  are  still  gene- 
rally of  wood,  its  public  buildings  are  mostly  of  stone : 
the  latter  includes  a  cathedral  and  20  other  churches,  2 
convents,  a  government  house,  normal  school,  orphan 
asylum,  ftc.  It  is  famous  for  a  holy  spring,  which  at- 
tracts pilgrims  from  all  directions.  Being  on  the  high 
road  from  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  and  having  also  the 
best  inn  on  this  road,  it  is  a  place  of  coosiderable  name. 
Vol.  II. 
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and  has  three  large  annual  (lairs.*  Its  principal  mannCac- 
ture  is  that  of  samon,  or  coloured  and  prepared  Russia 
leather.  A  large  traffic  is  carried  on  In  snoes,  gloves,  and 
various  articles  of  this  material,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver ;  but  the  traveller  had  better  be  on  his  guard 
against  imposition,  as  the  dealers  not  onlv  ask  three  times 
as  much  for  any  article  as  it  Is  worth  and  they  will  take, 
but  alto  endeavour  to  substitute  articles  made  of  sheep, 
skin  for  the  genuine  leather,  which  \i  a  preparation  of  ox 
hides.  (ScMnUxkri  rouart;  Murraw'i  Handbook,  ic.) 
TORTOLA,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the  W. 
Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lat.  19P  27'  N., 
long.  64P  84'  45'^  W.,  between  St.  John's  and  Virgin 
Gorda.    It  is  about  12  m.  in  length  by  3  or  4  in  iu 

Jreatest  breadth.  Pop.,  in  1844.  6,700 ;  of  whom,  above 
,000  were  blacks.  **  This  IsUmd  consists  of  a  range  of 
hills  rising  iu  some  places  to  the  height  of  1,600  ft.,  and 
encircling  a  spadoos  harbour,  or  ba«in ;  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  barren,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  and  there  is  but 
one  vaMey  of  any  extent  throughout  the  island.  .The 
town  of  Tortola  Is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour  at  the 
foot  of  these  hills,  which  rise  so  close  behind  it  that  many 
of  the  bouses  are  built  within  sea-mark,  and  consequently 
sufifor  from  damp.  The  barrack  and  hospital  for  the 
troops  are  at  the  S.B.  extremity  of  the  town,  and  as 
they  lie  opea  to  the  trade  winds,  which  blow  across  the 
harbour,  they  are  not  much  incommoded  by  heat.  But 
considerable  sickness,  particularly  from  fever,  has  been 
found  to  prevail  among  the  troo|is  at  Tortola."  ( 7W- 
lock*t  Reports  p.  37.)  In  1831,  the  imports  of  sugar  Into 
the  U.  K.  from  Tortolaamounted  to  15,559  cwts.,  whereas, 
iu  1849,  they  only  amounted  to  928  cwts. !  The  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  island  sunk  proportionally,  or  from 
24,729/.  in  1837  to  2,323/  in  1849 1 

TORTONA  (an.  Dertona),  a  town  of  N.  lUly.  In  the 
Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria,  cap.  prov.  of  Iu  own 
name,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle, 
13  m.  E.  by  S.  Alessandria.  Pop.,  In  1838,  10.821.  It 
was  a  place  of  considerable  strength  till  dismantled  by  the 
French  in  1796.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  manufactures  of 
silks,  stu ft.  Sec.  I  and  some  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  It 
appears  fhmi  inscriptions  to  have  been  a  Roman  colony, 
under  the  name  of  JtUia. 

T0RT08A  (an.  Derdtna),  a  town  of  Spain,  In  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ebro,  about  25  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  93  m.  S.W.  Barcelona.  Pop.,  according  to 
Mifiano,  between  10,000  and  11,000.  It  Is  defended  by 
several  outworks,  and  is  divided  Into  the  old  and  new 
towns,  both  of  which  are  walled.  It  Is  old  and  ill  built, 
and  has  but  one  public  fountain.  The  cathedral  is  near 
the  river,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  The 
front  is  Ionic,  with  massive  pillars,  some  of  single  stones ; 
the  choir  is  of  Corinthian  architecture ;  but  the  whole 
edifice  is  void  of  taste,  and  its  interior  is  much  overloaded 
with  ornament.  Townsend  observed  in  the  cloisters  a 
chapel  baring  Indications  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  see  of  Tortosa  Is  a  bishopric,  and  was  very  ricn. 
There  are  several  par.  churches,  nine  convents,  a  Latin 
school,  hospital,  public  granary,  &c. ;  bnt,  next  to  the 
cathedral,  ttie  principal  edifices  are  the  bishop's  palace, 
and  the  nuinsion  of  the  Vail  Cabra  family.  Tortosa  is 
the  residence  of  a  military  governor,  the  seat  of  an  eccle- 
siastical court,  &c.,  and  has  manufactures  of  earthenware, 
paper,  and  leather ;  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  silk, 
and  an  active  fisheiy  and  coasting  trade.  Within  a  league 
of  the  city  are  some  quarries  of  valuable  marble,  known 
as  Tortosa  Jasper.  The  hurrta,  or  plain  of  Tortosa, 
says  Townsend,  **  is  most  delightful.  Far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  you  look  down  upon  a  plain  covered  with  vines, 
olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  apricou,  mulberries,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  ;  and  through  this  fertile  vale  you  trace 
the  meanderings  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  wide  and 
navigable."  (in.  305.)  Thli  town  had  the  privileges  of 
a  Roman  ntumidpium  conferred  on  it  by  Scipio.  Ou  one 
occasion,  during  the  wars  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Moors,  the  women  of  Tortosa  distinguished  themselves 
so.rouch,  that  in  1170  the  military  order  of  La  Hacba,  or 
the  *'  Flambeau,"  was  Instituted  for  them.  They  also 
eujoved  several  privileges,  most  of  which  are  now  lost : 
but  ft  is  said  that  in  all  matrimonial  ceremonies  they  still 
maintain  the  right  of  precedence.  (PeyroninMod.Trav, 
xvill.  tTotmueuds  MiHano.) 

TOTNESS,  a  pari,  and  man.  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  hnnd.  Coleridge,  on  the  Dart,  9  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  20  m.  a  by  B.  Exeter.  Area  of 
pari,  bor.,  which  comprises  the  whole  par.  of  Totness 
with  the  manor  of  Bridgetown,  1,411  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841.  4,240.  The  town,  which  is  neat  and  clean,  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street,  that  communicates  at  its 
B.  extremity,  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  with  the 
suburb  of  Bridgetown,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  town  Is  finely  situated,  the  main  street  gradually 
rising  from  the  water  till  it  reaches  the  site  of  the  ancient 
castle,  now  a  ruin,  on  an  Immense  artificial  mound,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
It  was  anciently  surrounded  1^  a  wall,  and  some  of  the 
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gatewaji  ttiU  ramaln.  The  houi«f  are  okl  fashioned, 
tome  of  them  baring  piaisas,  and  their  upper  stories 
Arequentljr  projecting  beyond  the  lower.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  on  the  Plymouth  road,  all  the  modem 
bulkUngs  are  In  the  Bridgetown  dirition ;  and  it  is  here 
tliat  a  ftjrther  extension  of  the  town  may  be  looked  for. 
(Mun.  Bound,  Rep-)  The  church  Is  a  spacious,  hand- 
some structure,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  well- 
proportioned  tower  at  the  W.  end,  which  has  octagonal 
pinnacles  and  rich  buttresses.  In  the  chancel  Is  a  rich 
stone  screen :  It  has  also  a  stone  pulpit,  enriched  with 
tracery  and  shields ;  but  the  altar-piece  is  Grecian,  and 
does  not  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  This 
church  appears  to  hare  been  rebuilt  about  1433.  The 
lirlng,  a  ricarage  worth  SOO/.  a  year,  Is  In  the  gift  of  the 
crown.  There  are  meeting-houMs  for  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians,  an  old  gufldhall  and  council* 
chamber,  a  small  theatre,  assembly-room,  &c. 

Judhael  de  Totnals,  to  whom  the  manor  was  giren  by 
WIHlam  the  Conqueror,  erected  the  castle  and  also  a 
Benedictine  priory,  which,  at  the  dissolution,  had  a 
rerenue  of  IM/.  lOs.  a  year.  It  has  numerous  found- 
ations, among  which  a  grammar  school,  established  In 
1554,  baring  an  Income  of  7(V.  a  year.  Totness  had 
formerly  a  tnrlrlng  woollen  trade ;  but  at  present  it  has 
no  manufactures.  Many  of  the  Inhabs.  are  employed  In 
agriculture,  some  In  flshlug,  and  some  In  narlgation,  the 
Dart  lielng  narigable  to  the  town  for  small  ressels. 
Warehouses  hare  been  built 'at  Bridgetown,  on  the  B. 
bank  of  the  rirer,  and  many  houses  are  building  In  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  has  some  trade  In  the  im- 
portation of  coal  and  other  articles,  and  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  s.ild  to  be  improving.  (Mum.  Con,  Bep, 
Append,)  It  was  first  incorporated  by  King  Jonn  ;  and 
is  now  goremed  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  13 
councillors.  It  has  no  commission  of  the  peace ;  but  a 
court  leet  Is  held  once  a  year,  aiui  petty  sessions  occa- 
sionally. Corporation  rerenue.  In  1m9,  438/.  The 
bor.  has  sent  3  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  38d  of 
Edward  I.,  the  right  of  roting,  down  to  the  Beform  Act. 
baring  been  In  the  corporation  and  f^-eemen.  Registered 
electors,  in  1849-60.  363. 

Among  other  distinguished  indlriduals,  Totnets  has 

S'ren  birth  to  Edward  Lye,  the  learned  author  of 
e  Dictionariwn  Saxonieo  et  Gotkico  Latinumf  3  rols. 
folio,  1773,  which,  howerer.  he  did  not  lire  to  see  printed. 
It  is.  also,  the  birthplace  or  Dr.  Kennlcott,  the  Hebraist, 
to  whom  the  learned  world  Is  Indebted  for  rmost  ela- 
borate and  excellent  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible.  In 
bis  younger  days  Kennicott  was  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  in  the  town. 

TOUI^  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mearthe,cap.  arrond. ; 
on  the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  7  arches,  13  m.  W.  Nancy.  Pop.,  in  1846.  Inc.  comm., 
7,158.  It  Is  generally  well  built,  and  its  streets  hare  re- 
cently been  macadamised.  Its  principal  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  structure  of^tbe  15th  century ; 
the  town-hall,  formerly  the  bishop's  palace ;  the  caralry 
barracks  and  magaxines,  drll  hospital,  corn-hall,  ccd- 
lege,  abattoir.  &e.  Its  manufactures  comprise  calicoes, 
muslins,  woollens,  hosiery,  and  earthenware.  This  town 
was  anciently  the  rap.  of  the  Leuct  conquered  by  Ciesar. 
It  was  ceded  by  Charies  the  Simple  to  the  Empi  Henry 
the  Fowler,  and  was  not  definitlrely  annexed  to  France 
till  1553.  Baron  Louis,  Admiral  de  Rlgny.  and  sereral 
distinguished  generals,  hare  been  amcmg  the  natlres  of 
TouL    (H»uto,Ae.) 

TOULON,  a  famous  sea-port  town  of  France,  being  the 
9d,  or,  perhaps,  since  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  the  Istnaral 
port  In  the  kingdom  ;  dep.  Var.  of  which,  though  not  the 
cap.,it  isbyiar  the  largest  andmost  imporunt  town,  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  finest  harbours  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 33m.  E.  S.  B.  Marseilles, and  190  m.  S.  S.  E.  Lyons, 
lat.  43°  7'  10"  N.,  long.  Ifi  55'  40"  E.  Pop.,  in  1846, 
ex, comm., 39,343, and  Inc.  comm.  45,434 ;  but  In  I860,  the 
pop.  was  estimated  at  55,000 ;  though  this,  probably|hu 
eludes  the  garrison,  and  the  Jorqats  in  the  bagne.  The 
town,  which  Is  of  an  oral  slume,  tiie  lonser  side  fisdng 
the  sea,  **  rises  graceftilly  ana  majestically  towards  the 
N.,  extending  her  ramparts  to  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
high  mountains,  stretching  fh>m  the  B.  to  the  W.  The 
position  of  the  place  would  be  picturesque  and  beantifbl, 
were  there  the  least  rerdure ;  nut  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains are  arid,  bare,  and  totally  destitute  of  corerlng,  or 
umbrage  of  any  kind.  The  town  Is  strongly  fortine<L 
being  surrounded  br  a  double  rampart,  and  a  large  ana 
deep  ditch,  defended  to  the  B.,  W  ,  and  N.,  by  hflls  co- 
rered  with  rcdoutits.  Among  the  forts  that  of  La  Malgue 
(on  a  peninsula  to  the  S.K.)  is  rbemoct  remarkable, 
not  on^  for  Its  extent,  but  the  solidity  of  it*  construc- 
tion. Latterlv  works  hare  been  in  progress  for  uniting 
the  town  to  this  fortresr.  and  a  solid  rampart  with  fosses 
has  been  already  raised.^*  (Port$^  9[e.  qf  France,  303 — 
105. )  Toulon  is  dirided  Into  the  old  and  new  town ;  both 
are  tolerably  well  built,  but  the  streets  of  the  former  are 
narrow  and  crowded,  and  all  the  squares,  except  one,  are 
atid  irregular.    The  new  qnarter,  in  which  are 
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most  of  the  naral  establishments.  Is  nmdi 
point  of  appearance.  The  principal  street,  the  fite  de 
l.qfayette,  which  intersects  the  town  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  Is  partially  planted  with  trees,  is  the  seat  of  the 
principal  market,  and  is  a  scene  of  great  bustle  and 
actlrlty.  It  terminates  near  the  port  In  the  PImee 
d'Armet,  a  handsome  square,  planted  with  treea,  one 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  adroiralty.booae.  The 
town-hall,  facing  the  commercial  port,  with  two  colossal 
statues  In  fVtmt,  bv  Puget,  rMarded  as  dief  dTenmreti 
the  house  occnpiea  by  that  dbtingniahed  scalptot,  the 
old  cathedral,  3  other  churches,  the  coart-home,  raimarx 
arsenal,  occupying  an  ancient  eoarent,  naral,  mIUtarf« 
clril,  and  fouiidlmg  hospitals,  and  a  haodsoae  cobb- 
munal  college,  are  the  other  chief  public  baUdlncs. 
Though  on  an  arid  soil,  Toulon  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  by  springs  tram  the  mountains ;  and  sereral  of 
Its  numerous  public  fountains  are  ornamented  with  sts.* 
tues,  &c.  (Ouide  du  Foifogeur  i  Hngo^ttc.)  Tlies«d>- 
urbs  are  not  only  increasing,  but,  from  the  rapid  aug- 
mentation of  the  pop.,  and  importance  of  the  plaee,  of 
late  years.  It  has  been  (bund  necessary  to  add  additional 
stories  to  the  older  bouses.  Since  1830,  two  new  quartcn 
hare  sprung  up  without  the  walls ;  one  on  the  vmri 
north«eastward  to  Valette,  and  the  other  on  the  road 
westward  to  Ollioulles.  The  latter  is  filthy,  fttld.  and 
abominable.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Nararhi,  and  Is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Genoese  labourers,  who  oeciny 
the  same  place  in  this  that  is  occupied  by  the  Iriab  u- 
bourers  In  most  English  towns.  Owing  to  its  sttoatfoB 
at  the  foot  of  high  bare  hills  that  intercept  die  winds 
tram  the  N.,  and  reflect  the  sun*s  rays,  the  dtanato  tai 
summer  is  extremely  hot.    {Port$,  ^.  itfFramee.) 

Toulon  to  the  Brest  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  mxv  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Plymouth  of  France  \  though,  since 
the  construction  of  the  breakwater  In  Plymoutn  Sonnd, 
the  latter  to  superior,  perhaps,  as  a  roadstead  to  the  In- 
ner road  of  Toulon.  Both  the  old  and  new  harbours  ara 
artificial.  The  latter,  formed  brhollow  and  bomUproof 
Jetties,  running  off  trom  the  E.  and  W.  sides  or  the 
town,  to  suflBciently  extenslre  to  accommodate  30  sail  of 
the  line,  as  many  frigates,  and  an  equal  proportion  of 
small  eraft.  The  entrance  is  shut  by  a  boom,  and  it  to 
nerer  ruflled  by  any  wind  to  occasion  damaee.  The  outer 
sides  of  the  Jetties  present  two  large  battenes,  eren  wHh 
the  water's  edge.  The  entrance  to  the  InnOT  road,  on 
which  the  harbour  opens,  to  between  the  Groite  tow  am 
the  one  side,  and  Fort  Eguilette  on  the  otlier,  aboot  G8D 
Csthoms  apart :  the  road  is  a  good  deal  enccnnb«ed  with 
banks,  and  the  anchoring-ground  to,  in  part,  ibol  and 
rocky ;  but  in  other  places  thto  to  not  the  case,  and  alto- 
gether It  to  a  reiy  fine  basin.  The  outer,  or  great  road- 
stead, to  the  B.  of  the  latter,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
narrow  peninsula,  terminating  in  Cape  Cepte,  has  deeper 
water  and  better  anchorage  than  the  inner,  but  It  to  open 
to  E.  winds,  which  sometimes  throw  in  a  h^y  sea. 
The  lasaretto  stands  on  a  secura  core.  La  Vecbe,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  outer  road,  with  from  4  to  8  IhdMmw 
water. 

The  arsenal  of  Toulon  is  one  of  the  finest  In  Bmrope. 
It  occupies  a  surCsce  of  854,140  sq.  metres  (87  acres),  iad 
has  dry  docks,  and  erery  accommodation  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  outfit  of  ships.  In  general,  fttna 
3.000  to  4,000  free  workmen  are  employed  within  Ml 
walls ;  but  in  1841,  when  unusual  acarlty  prevailed  In 
all  the  French  ports,  then  were  between  5,000  and 
6,000  labourers  employed,  exdusire  of  abore  a,60t 
criminals. 

The  raipe  house,  constructed  by  Vauban.  Is  1130  isct 
in  length  and  64  in  breadth.  The  docks,  slips,  sbeda, 
mast-house,  sail  fisctory,  magasines,  ftc,  are  on  a  grand 
scale,  though,  as  aahiu-bailding  port,Toulon  has  hitherto 
been  inferior  to  L' Orient  and  Rochefort.  A  new  arsenal 
meant  as  an  appendage  to  the  old,  has  been  recent^ 
laid  out.  The  dep6t  of  oak  timber  to  the  largest  m 
France.  The  bagne,  instituted  in  1683,  to,  firom  want  oC 
room  on  shore,  estabUshed  on  board  some  hulks :  It  to  oe- 
oupled  Inrcriminato  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  10 
years  and  under.  Thecost  of  each  criminal  amonMa  to 
rery  near  1  fr.  a  day; 

The  mercantile  port,  which  to  bordered  by  a  line  quay. 
is  shut  <^  flrom  the  harbour,  for  men-of-war,  by  a  Une 
of  dismasted  ressels.  (.Htigo.)  The  imports  constet 
chiefly  of  com,  flour,  salt  prorlslons,  timber,  ftc,  for  the 
use  or  the  naral  establishments ;  and  the  exports,  of  oiL 
capers,  figs,  raisins,  almonds,  oranges,  and  other  fruita, 
with  doin,  hoalery,  soap,  &c.,  manufiictured  in  the  tovn. 
The  trade  of  the  port  has  hitherto  been  Inconsiderable, 
but  it  has  materially  Increased  since  the  conqviest  of  Al- 
giers, and  will  probably  continue  to  increase.  In  1341 
eight  steamers  were  continually  plying  between  Toulon 
and  Africa,  Corsica,  Italy,  and  the  Bast,  and  two  snail 
ressels  to  La  Serne.  Toulon  to  the  cap.  of  an  arrond.  and  S 
cantons,  and  Is  the  residence  of  a  naral  prefect,  a  oonunla- 
sarr-generaU  and  of  numerous  other  goremroent  oAoera 
and  foreign  oonsuto ;  it  has  tribunato  of  primary  Jortodie- 
tlon  and  commerce,  a  board  of  customs,  a  ccdlege,  achoola 


TOULOUSE. 
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TOURNAY. 


8,000  men.    Unfortunatelj,  this  wm  a  useletf  racr1flc«,  i 
as  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated ;  but,  thouffh  the  ! 
^contrary  has  been  stated.  It  Is  certain  that  Bfarshal  Sotdt 
was  wholly  Ignorant  of  the  circumstance.     {Napier*» 
Fenfntular  War,  tI.  639,  Ac.) 

The  Inhabs.  of  Toulouse  appear,  eren  In  the  estimation 
of  their  countrrmen,  to  be  endued  with  a  very  large  share 
of  that  Tersatili^  which  has  been  said,  though,  perhaps, 
without  much  foundation,  to  be  a  distinguishing  trait  in 
the  French  character.    "  Comme  Texficutiou  ji'est  pas 

{>r^^fe  chex  le  Tolousaln  d*un  Jugement  r£fl£chi,  if  se 
irre  malheureusement.  avec  trop  de  foctlit^,  aux  exc^s 
dont  ensuite  11  a  lieu  de  se  repentir :  alnsi.  on  le  Toit 
massacrer,  en  quelque  sort  avec  Joie,  les  Protestans  lors 
de  la  St.  Barth^lemy,  et  durant  les  guerres  du  CalTi- 
nisroe ;  le  Tertueux  pr&ident  Durants,  i  T^poque  de  la 
Ligue ;  les  royallstes  pendant  la  R^Tolution,  et  les  pa. 
triotes  k  la  Restauration :  il  accueiUe  avec  transport  Na- 
pol^n  durant  son  r^^e,  et  plus  tard.  avec  le  m6me 
enthouslasme,  Wellington  et  son  armee;  11  assassine 
ensuite  le  gtoiral  Ramel,  qui  veut  le  sauver  de  I'anar- 
chle :  alnsi,  il  est  toujours  le  Jouet  de  la  Tersatiiit^  de  son 
caractdre,  et  I'lnstrument  le  plus  docile  de  toutes  les 
scdnes  de  barbarie  auxquelles  le  poussent  les  hommes 
ardens  qui  veulent  r^garer."  (Diet.G6og.) 

Toulouse  |us  given  birth  to  manr  distinguished  Indi- 
viduals, among  whom  may  be  spedfled  Cii^as,  the  great- 
est civilian  of  modem  times,  bom  here  in  1990 ;  Ray- 
mond, count  of  Toulouse,  so  celebrated  in  the  first 
crusade ;  M.  deVlllele,  late  minister  of  France,  Jkc.  C3iar- 
tiniire.  Grand  Dictionnaire,  art.  Touloute  j  Hugo,  art. 
UauU  Garonne  ;  Diet.  Gtog, ;  Guide  du  Vopageuri  /is- 
glii'i  Switzerland.) 
TOURNAY  (Flem.  Doomik),  a  town  of  Bdglum, 

Srov.  Hainanlt,  cap.  arrond.  and  of  two  cantons,  on  the 
cheldt,  close  to  the  French  frontier,  45  m.  W.S.W. 
Brussels ;  lat.  50^  Stf'  30"  N.,  long.  8°  83'  17''  B.  Pop., 
In  1836, 2S^19.  Toumav  covers  nearly  as  much  groand 
as  Lisle,  though  so  much  less  populous.  Its  former  for- 
tifications were  demolished  1^  the  emperor  Joseph  II., 
but  since  1814  it  has  been  surrounded  anew  with  military 
works,  and  has  a  good  citadel.  The  Scheldt,  crossed  here 
by  several  flying  bridges,  divides  Touraay  into  two  parts, 
called  the  Old  and  New  Towns :  the  latter  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  fine  quay  along  the  river,  which  forms  a  fis- 
vourite  promenade ;  but,  excepting  its  historical  recol- 
lections, the  former  has  tittle  to  render  it  interesting. 

The  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with  five  towers 
and  spires,  supposed  to  have  been  a  bishop's  see  as  early 
as  the  5th  century,  was  formerly  rlchlv  adorned,  but  suf- 
fered greatly  ftrom  the  French  revolutionary  phrensy. 
The  old  abbey  of  St  Martin  has  been  of  late  vears  levelled 
with  the  ground,  to  give  place  to  the  town-hail  and  pub- 
lic gardens.  Few  other  buildings  are  worthy  of  notice ; 
though  there  are  several  hospitals  and  asylums;  Including 
one  for  aged  ecclesiastics,  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction, 
chamber  of  commerce,  exchange,  theatre,  athenaeum, 
Academy  of  fine  arts,  episcopal  seminarr,  many  good 
private  schools,  a  moni-de-^iilf,  &c.  Witnout  the  walls 
are  several  suburbs.  Toumav  Is  one  of  the  most  active 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  and  must  have 
|>een  celebrated  for  its  industry  at  a  very  earW  period, 
fince  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  of  the  6th 
century  as  one  of  the  fifteen  towns  in  the  empire  having 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  yam.  At  present 
Vandermaelen  states,  that  three>fourths  of  its  pop.  are 
employed  in  Its  various  manufactures,  and  that  f^om 
18,000  to  16,000  looms  are  supposed  to  be  employed  In  its 
commune.  {Diet  de  Hainaut.)  Hosiery,  calicoes,  and 
linen  fabrics,  camlets,  yam  of  various  hinds,  waistcoats, 
and  all  kinds,  of  articles  of  dress,  with  carpets,  for  which 
Toum«y  Is  deservedly  (kmous,  are  the  principal  articles 
of  trade ;  but  large  quantiticHi  of  earthenware,  bronse 
goods  and  hardware,  Curasao,  and  other  liqueurs,  are 
made ;  and  there  are  numerous  breweries,  salt-refiueries, 
tannedes,  dveing-hooses,  &c  Full-aged  ootton-spinners 
get  about  1  nr.  35  c  a  dav,  working  about  13  or  14  hoars; 
but  one-fburth  part  of  the  hands  employed  are  children. 
Weavers  get  from  1  fr,  85  c.  to  1|  tr.  In  the  royal  carpet 
fisctory,  the  workmen  obtain  from  8  to  81  fr.  a  day,  ftough 
there  sJso  many  children  are  employed,  who  enter  at  5 

Ersofage.  (Hand-ioom  Wemvers'  Report)  Toumav 
various  charitable  institutions  fbr  the  benefit  of  sick 
workpeople,  for  pensioning  the  widows  of  weavers,  &c., 
and  children  are  not  suffered  to  be  too  laboriously  em- 
ployed. {Stt  Vamderpuulen's  DM.)  The  Scheldt,  which 
Is  navigat>le  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  is  the 
principal  channel  for  the  conveyanoe  to  the  town  of  coals, 
■pices,  dyeing  materials,  tobacco,  deals,  brandy,  wines, 
and  for  the  export  of  the  manufacture  goods,  chalk, 
building  stone,  oil,  ftc.,  produced  In  the  town  and  its 
vicinity.  Touraay  has  probably  experienced  as  many 
▼IdssitadM  as  any  town  in  Europe.  It  is  the  Civitas 
fierHorum,  taken  by  Julius  Cssar,  and  has  since  be- 
longed to  an  infinite  number  of  masters,  and  been  taken 
and  retaken  over  and  over  again.  ( Vandermaelen  Did. 
de  HainauUi  Diet,  Qeog, ;  De  Cloets  Pari.  Heps.) 


TOURa 

TOURS  (an.  (Ue$aromagus)^  a  city  of  Fhmce.  dep. 
Indre-et- Loire,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap. ;  it  is  surroumfed 
by  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  and  Is  Itself  i^aoed  oo  the 
narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers  Loire  and 
Cher,  close  to  the  point  of  their  confluence,  187  m.  S.W. 
Paris.  I^t  47^  28'  46^'  N.,  long.  0°  41'  38"  B.  Pop.,  in 
1846,87,120.  ••  Tours  Is  well  known  as  a  Gsvourite  retreat 
of  English  absentees.  Great  part  of  the  town  Is  new  ; 
and  the  streets,  several  of  which  are  spacious,  and  the 
houses  clean,  substantial,  and  many  elegant,  give  It  an 
air  of  ease,  pleasure,  and  abundance,  possessed  by  lew 
other  cities  in  France.  The  beauty  of  Tour»has  arisen 
since  the  Revolution,  and  has,  indeed,  sprung  out  of  it,  fior 
great  part  of  It  has  been  rebuilt  upon  an  Improved  plan.** 
Xinglu,  p.  353L )  And,  in  Csct,  the  older  parts  of  the  city 
still  consist  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  wUh 
mean  and  iil-bulit  houses.  It  is  surrounded  by  planted 
boulevards  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  fortlfioitions ;  It  has 
18  different  entrances,  and  5  suburbs.  It  communicates 
with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Loire  by  one  <Mr  the  finest 
bridges  hi  Europe,  constmcted  diiefiy  between  1768  and 
1777 :  it  is  of  stone,  level  on  the  summit,  475  yards  in 
lensth  by  16  in  breadth,  and  has  15  arches,  each  964 
vards  In  span.  Over  the  Cher  are  two  bridges,  one  <^ 
17  and  the  other  of  8  arches.  From  the  bri<tott  over  the 
Loire  a  noble  street,  the  Rue  Rotate,  straight,  spadous, 
bordered  with  footways,  and  lined  with  uniform  build- 
ings of  freestone,  intersecu  the  town  tn  Its  entire 
breadth,  terminating  on  the  S.  in  the  openme  de  Gr»as- 
moni,  leading  to  the  smaller  bridge  over  the  Ober.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  stre^  close  to  the  Loire, 
Is  a  handsome  square ;  in  which  are  the  town-hall  awl 
the  departmental  museum,  new  and  symmeOrical  build- 
ings, the  latter  containing  (q>wards  of  800  palnttnga.  The 
cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th  centory, 
burnt  down  In  the,6th,  rebuilt  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  bat 
again  burnt  down  in  the  18th  century ;  after  whk^  its 
reconstractlon  proceeded  so  slowly  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1560.  It  has  a  noble  front,  flanked  by  two 
towers,  built  by  Henry  V.  of  England.  Its  interior, 
though  not  beautiful,  is  richly  ornamented,  and  oootjsins 
much  stained  glass,  together  with  the  mausoleum  of  the 
children  of  Charles  Vlll.  A  curious  collection  of  IISS. 
is  kept  in  this  cathedral.  The  other  churcdies  are  mostly 
small  andgloomy, and  possess  little  worth  notice.  Tho 
sOi^alled  Tower  of  Charlemagne  is  the  only  remainiiw 
portion  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  destroyed  in  1797,  6i 
which  the  kings  of  France  used  to  be  the  abbfe.  The 
archbishop's  palace  is  one  of  the  handsomest  In  the 
kingdom:  the  prefecture,  court-house,  college,  general 
hospital,  exchange,  theatre,  barracks,  prison,  and  a 
hlxhly  ornamented  fountain  In  the  mariiet-place,  are  the 
other  most  conspicuous  obiecU.  This  city  is  the  seat  of 
courts  of  primary  jurisdictimi  and  commerce,  a  '^»^\nT 
of  commerce,  council  of  prud*hommes,  societies  of  agri- 
culture, sciences,  arts,  ftc ;  and  has  courses  of  practacil 
geometry,  a  Ubnrv  said  to  comprise  40,000  volumes,  a 
caMnet  of  natural  bistorv,  and  botanic  garden.  It  was 
here  that  Louis  XI.  esublished  the  silk  manufacturers  he 
invited  out  of  Italy ;  and  it  was  for  a  considerable  period 
famous  for  Its  silks ;  but  it  has  long  been  far  surpassed  in 
this  department  by  Lvons,  which  has  peculiar  advantages 
fbr  the  prosecution  of  the  silk  manufacture.  Next  to  ttiat 
of  silk,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
manuftctures  of  Tours  consist  prtaicipally  of  wooUca 
cloths,  carpets,  and  woollen  yam ;  but  they  are  not  ex- 
tensive ;  and  the  trade  of  the  dty  is  chiefly  in  the  cetail 
supplvof  its  inhabs.  and  visiters. 

**  Tlie  promenades  round  Tours  are  charmlngt  aasoac 
these  the  ehn-avenue  is  the  most  conspicuous ;  die  ^aaf 
Is  also  pleasant.  The  environs  of  the  dty  fbmlsh  the 
most  a|meable  walks ;  Innumerable  little  paths  lead  In 
every  direetSon  through  the  fields,  and  among  the  knoUs 
and  copses.  Tours,  80  years  ago,  was  as  dieap  a  rest- 
denoe  as  any  place  on  the  Loire ;  but  a  great  advanee  la 
the  prices  of  every  thing,  and  particularly  hoose-renc, 
has  naturally  followed  the  approbation  of  Tours  by  the 
EugUsh.  Immediately  after  tlie  war,  a  large  boose,  with 
every  convenience,  and  a  garden  of  two  or  three  acres, 
might  have  been  had  for  KL  a  year ;  but  this  sum  miy 
now  be  more  than  doubled.  Provisions  are  still  mode- 
rate in  price,  and  wood  is  less  expensive  here  thaa  ta 
most  other  parts  of  France.*'  Besides  the  English,  Tours 
is  much  resorted  to  by  French  gentry,  who,  thoo^  la 
Independent  drcumstances,  are  not  rich  eoo^rii  to  aflbrd 
the  expense  of  living  in  the  metropolis.  The  castle  of 
PlfstiM  les  Toun,  built  by  Louis  XL,  where  he 


pally  resided,  is  about  I  m.  firom  the  d^.  It  b  con- 
structed of  brick ;  Is  embosomed  in  wood ;  and  has  a 
venerable  appearance.  In  its  chapd  is  a  portiait  of 
Louis,  dressed  in  armour,  taking  off  his  helmet  to  the 
Virgin  and  Infant.   (Jnglis,  p.  354.) 

Among  the  eminent  men  to  whom  Tours  has  given 
birth,  may  be  spedfied  Cardinal  Ambolse,  prime  ndnlslae 
of  Louts  XII.,  and  Rapin,  the  author  ot  the  much  ad- 
mired Latin  poem,  Dr  cuUu  Horiorum.  and  of  several 
critical  publications.    Rapin  has  not  forgotten  to  oek- 


of  Itas  BntHib  diiatiiloDt,UU  IWt.  when  It  wu  ■nauud 
U  Uh  Fmcli  cmwo.  (IMM.  Cnv. ;  Hap  irt.  Iitirt-tU 
LfObii  daUc  tM  Ftmagtar.'} 

TOUHKN,  ■  oHuBlinibh  tiiwn  a(  Ailatk  Bnoli, 
■m.  Tobc'-'-  —  -^-  '■' —  -    -"    ■"-'--•-■■ 


m-  TobiJik,  on  tb*  TMn.   I 


tt  DonU.  ITrntU,  U.  Il«.)  In 
anmiiB  KHi  ui  STH  HIvrii  li  ivtM  ob)  ud  lU 
Um  towTwnmt.  onplcij  iMrlj  Hn  worinnin,  ud  nro- 


TBAFALOAR  (Cipa},  ■  prDsHntoiT  of  tha  H.W. 
out  ofSiialD.  pm.  ijtdilui^  ISm.  N.W.  TirUb,  In 
tin  (tnlt  of  ClbnJUr.  at  ablch.  IndnL  It  Ibrnit  lb« 
W.  W.  mnullT.  UL  »>  1(K  1ft"  N.,  long.  «=  r  W, 
Tbll  a)H,  wMcb  tnuLlqnltir  ni  nllKl  tbi  proDiolllDrr 


■fBlnr  li  Ifeinoiu  In  niTid  hlitorr  Tor  t)i«  oreal 
iht  In  lu  iklnlij  on  Uh  IliiofOciDiHir,  law, 
'  iDcd  FroKli  ADd  Suniifa  litat,  nn4a 
IT*  mnd  Gmliia.  mi  the  BnilUh  ■«( 


uMI  ■  (riinM  I  bullbani 
K  BriUA  adiBlnl.  nwl  ( 


Adnlnli  vulmnT*  ind  GmliM.  ind  the  BniU 
■mder  Laid  KalHHi.  Th*  bnHr  bid  3S  hII? 
Bd  TW»  IHoM,  iFkll-  -'-  -    - 

ftriot lUn «nd  tilLntTTi 

HolulbiCBtoltjorUw  Euliib'HHivia  hi 
Uh  coimtiTtho  (iHUrt  uiililnon  ncordail  I 
■»]■.  NatmrlbulSFrcDcliudS^UhUai 
■hlpt  wen  cntond.  nid  *  Uul  hid  onpod 
■OlM  wvo  nLiiquHUIr  takn  17  Sit  lUdiud  1 


^n 
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sn  t)H  MvUu.  U  m.  B.B.W.  AdrluOpI*,  IK. 
_   ._,.  .._  ,,■  nwwibWttlH* 

•(Hoi,  Uut  wa  bna  but  UM*  laKiriBitlon  mpROni  H. 
TRALB8, 1  pvl.  boi.  ud  niaril.  Ion  of  ItelaDd, 
>nT.  Htnulat.  is.  KarrT,  of  which  U  li  tho  dp.,  wUhlo 
Dnot  *■>.  orihibaid  ci<  Ti^  Bar,  naai  Ihe  Ulrn  ulln 
itnr,  U  m.  N.W.  Cork.  Pop.  oT  pvL  bar.,  vhlch  Id. 
dulaauan«i>fM<*etet,1dlS4l,n^  Tnlaalii^ 
la  ba  u  hicnailni,  Itarttist  t»wB.  At  tha  doie  of  tha 
latanurll  Ht  lllUaalaa  tbaicoureaitloD  oroabhiii 
bn  sow,  to  UH  tha  wotdi  or  Hr.  IndE, "  U  hi 
that  would  BoldltincaUH-  - 
ibHoaat  MntuofboiiiHi 
cantafailaf  faaUai 
which  DO  HfiUaiB 

'-  — a  Htptat  U  hnaa  donaiti  babtnd  J 
a  axtanilfa  and  Jaaprovlnc,  and  n 
arawaaltl^.    A)  food  >ha|ii  an  to  . .    

Tary  aHaartT*.  I  wu  u  Tnlaa  on  a  miital  daj,  and 
peadutlr  of  an  «uiul«*  wndT  of  numn  pnduaa, 
U»n  wii  ■  HTT  abundut  aihlUOoo  of  alt  tindi  o( 


L  awl  ■miafal,  uid  wan  fbop  Id 

.     .     -EdtoUudDor.    Houh  rant  U  hl|b 

I  hither.  In  bet,  Ihab  In  ur  Bailbta  co  towD. 
... . rajooJdMTrM 


pUaunt,  and  a  number  of 
I  Data  ancted  In  tb«  neifb- 

Dd  latdiUahlDeDta  eonprlH 

l"3U?t1Srt 


irS^TIo 

-     -  |t^),a 

. ^ ,  _ ., tarj,  taCBIrTbnr 

ta  dOO  PMk  two  brawdtH,  a  dlHtnan,  Ac.  Tba 
Maote  OD^  aUita  of  Mr  >-• '  >~ 


Mdlsw  •mowa."  (Aq 
aiffaiD,  a  eevii^  Inlm 

■chadiathaewd* 
B  u  i—iaaiaia  Ticninv,  u  ua  nnao.  Bit  B.  Dennr  la 
•too  pamo  of  Ik*  n>hv  tf  m>«i  *«tl>  aboH  Mtt.  > 
nar.  EnladTa  of  ttaa  rirlT  acbool,  Ttalea  baa  a 
CMboUc  fr*»4ehaol,  and  «K«  ichoDli,  twoof  wMch  tn 
Diboidluta  to  ttaa  board  of  Education  In  DobUo.  It 
ual*iiu*ni.tolbaIilihH.  ofC.  and  ilDea  tha  nnloii 
KhMHBtlnan.totbt  ImpnWH.  or  0.  Prertoutlt 
lo  tb*  Kelbfii  Ad  tha  rlafal  of  aladloB  wat  nomhitUi 
(Mad  In  tha  oU  corpon^n,  diuoind  by  Uie  act  1  *  i 
VMorla,  cas.  IIM.  I  but  II  wah  ta  III  lolenn  lad  por- 
Boiea.aiHnhuiloDbor.1  and  It  it  elated  brUitBoundaiT 
toeomlwionan,  "  that  U  bai  t/tunlij  happened  that 
the  people  of  Iba  town  and  Unlr  parllanenluy  repr*. 


ct.    Owtofl* 

BlKncrrlJIs,  about  '1  B.  S-W!  (ron  tba  unni,  wbtl* 
tteHli  of  rnwto-  buTdan  vera  conpalled  to  lead  and 
UDload  br  mnuu  of  llchun,  el  Um  Swablra  Umda,  la 
Ihs  bar.  abaiuSa,  W.  tton  the  town.  Intbcilewol 
obrlnTng  thU  iDcontcnlmca,  ■  ihlp  enal,  It  It.  deep. 
biH  been  eui  fnun  the  taj  to  a  bailn  a^acent  to  th* 
Uwn.  where  leHelt  of  SCO  lon>  nU7  noiTtoad  and  un- 
load. Thia  canal  hu  been  of  neat  urrles  lo  T[ala« 
The  lalua  of  the  eipoiu.  whiai  DHDclpaUr  cdmIH  of 

■Mpplsc  beiinflni  to  Iha  pm  li  qnlla  tneonitdaratal*, 
brinw  nodar  IJW  tone.  Culoni}  nnmue.  In  Ifttt, 
MSa  KetaliaCbambatof  CoiBBiem,anewi4oa: 
ud  Hranl  huonma  oflcee. 

k  li  a  ihiriiar  ud  not  eaear.aipUlned  fiKt,  that,  not. 
wllbuaDdln|B]ltbapfaof>DfpmperitT(candhi  Tnlea 
and  kB  ildnllr.  waifa  are  axtreideJv  Low,  emplonnent 
KiTce.  and  Uh  eondiUon  of  the  town-  cleiHa  tn?  mnch 

TBANI,  a  HB^rt  tcFwn  of  &  Itali.  kiDtd.  KiptaL 
proT.  Tarn  ill  Bui.  cap.  ^cant.  on  tbe  Adrlalle,  ti 

B.    Fi^.  11,000.    It  li  mminndid  ij  a  biaUDnad  wall, 


liH  *  plua  of  lur  Rminh.  The  nneci. 
DaiTpw  aoA  dlrQr.  tn  flubed  with  UI-1ki1 
FXDVpt  round  Eha  port,  vhfTa  thtTB  na  tor 

RMn!''lti' UrgT^hcSril.  .'rScted  more  Ihi 

Buliul?E  or  ths  euhnlnl  It  fauaboutWoIliFi 

«ISl.  Cl«r»,li»iii»(nl1"tit  uructure),  1  nni 
flrplui  Ufliun,  ■  Urfe  Hmlnvr,  ani  A  th«lre.  njo  lo 
balntiiriaraiilrtathiiHorNulH.  Tnol  !•  tlm hU or 
«Ha(  tb*  cmt  dtll  couru  of  Ihe  Unidcn].  of  ■  lupcrlor 
cHntMl  coon.  oTadTll  (rlbuiul  (ortSt  pror..  ud  Lijhi 

■!•  oUlxtd  prlnclpulf  to  depend  on  nln  «■!« 

'-  -■'Unu.     M  WBRta  com.  olL  mtl  -<- 

^,  flftt  BlBHtnUt  ukd  oCber  producu 


hH  nunUrdaep  wtta,  but  oilng  lo  the  •ccumuUikiD 

■uirooDdlnr  houHtt  It  li  »  audi  dllod  up  u  id  r- 
IMmibla  ODlf  lo  Uio  iinillnl  buti,  whlla  In  lumn 
^  iMKh  li  iDlolenbla.  Of  coune,  ww  II  In  U 
budi  of  ■  Tlfsmu  cntcnxliiag  peopla.  H  would  I 
nij  •aan  deuad  out.    Thajav  tmmIi  ItiU^cuTJ  < 


CunUbUmt.  II  li  of  *  tqiun  >hu*i  anatat  Imitb 
ud^niullbibinitlMBLauh.  Afei gatTnttcd (t IMN 
•q.n.  Pop.,lil«N,l,<He.Ba).  («e»b«(,4«(.Uii*r, 
M.)  Mom  tan  or  tba  mtOh  !•  aonnd  wHIi  IHiUcs- 
Uoiu  ot  tha  CupMblan  DwonttUu,  wUdi  rM  to  Motml 
BukhaM.DBT  £daM>dI.  le  aenij  S,nia  It  Is  beMI : 


Vvat  la  Ifaa  prlndp^.  rlia  In  Truie7tTuila,ud  barai 
Bon  « laii,  a  W.  couth,  tho  gangnl  alopo  of  Iha  conn- 
Ui  balnii  lowBidi  lh>  W.  Tba  lltM  two  n*  trOntulB 
oTlba  Tfaelu,tba  lut)olni  tba  Dnubo  In  Walliichla: 
tba  bank!  oT  ill,  and  piitlcuUrlf  tha  Han*,  an  deiiH)r 

nanl  nail  vateiad.  aid  In  Uu  B.  are  tooa  exteo^ie 


TRANSYLVANIA. 
noiiBlafaii  ata  gwianUr  innkie  or  calcanBBa.  bu  Aa 
pJalna  and  Tulleji  an  oitan  vary  fCTtllc,  and,  nntwli^ 
itasdlng  tba  haaLiAidnKi  of  BfriEultart,  a  ffitfplna  of 
corn  over  the  qnantltv  nqulrod  for  bome  damnd  la  f^ 
nanllj  produced.  Wtant.  harlrj,  oala,  170,  booh  wbHt, 
and  miiia,  moM  Undi  or  pulH,  poutoaa,  and  nrdca 
•etnablai.  an  nUdiatMl;  wlna  li  ant  oJ  Iba  laadla( 

plumi.  aprlcMi,  almowti,  malliaiTtH.  dwatnuti,  Ac,  an 
frown  1  aod  tobaeco,  hemp,  lax,  aaflVou,  and  chmr.  an 
ardlnart  cropi.  Tbo  lindi  are,  ta  leiMrBl,  hald  onda 
■  fHdal  tenun,  aa  In  HuDtarr,  oxcapt  In  tba  flutdn- 
rlna  b  bf  lar  tha  bat 


Unu  natloDi  i  tbe  Manar.  1 

aach  of  whlcb  haa  a  iban „-- . _  ..„ 

countrr.  Tber  InbaUl  dlSfcrmt  diRilcu ;  tba  Haarnn 
(with  tha  WaUaetaa)  oecupir  tha  whi^  W.  and  oatni 
Iba  Siakkn  tba  E.  and  S.B.;  and  Uw  9udu  tba 
treaa  pan  of  iha  !t„  wttb  ■  punlaB  of  tba  N.E. 
(fvM,  L.  an.  and  Hap.)  Tba  flru  accm*  u  laaat 
(-tthi  of  tba  (Dttr*  pttoebaltcr.  *f  whieh  CTanaanbaa 
cap.,  and  tba  HnUen  and  Banna  about  l-M 
IJHOi-VaHrtid]'  balnt  tha  dilaf  town  of  Uw 
r,  and  Hetmautadt  of  tba  latlar.  WIUi  tbein 
■re  iBlmnlMd  a  ninbir  ot  Folid,  Ojpitti,  Itwt, 

alau,*c.    Wa  •uKotai  a icitanHBt.  whWili ■»: 

bably  not  br  fnn  aemrala,  of  tht  SHober  of  tba  d»iv> 
ml  run  of  peopla  iDbaUtng  TrannlmU,  ud  of  ibi 
numbin  atfebad  to  tba  dUbranI  rcUflou:  — 


•eribtd  (hM.  p.  1.  S,  Ac.].    ThaSaeUarH , 

tba  Laifai  uritan  ^  tba  Lower  Enpira  Sk^,  n 
ptobaUr  tba  doieeadanti  of  a  baitiarlan  bocda  Out 
had  aattlad  In  the  prorfakca  durhif  tha  dacHn*  of  tba 
KoBun  power.  Tba  Muran,  00  entfrln*  Uw  coqnUT 
In  Iha  IWi  «o^^  dBdfa&aSiwHen  cofnata  with 

lb«n  In  tb«  imdlilwtiail  poaandon  ot  tbe  iuda'tba; 
had  Idharflad,  on  coDdklon  of  IhFlr  fnanUof  tba  Uaffar 


ot  Hongarrbi  Um  IWivonlui*.    TberUvomdar 

It.  or  chlat.  who.  Ukt  thair  dWir.  U  alaclad  br 

thcnialveti  and  tbef  mloj  freodofn  mn  tolk  within 
tbelrdJUrtct.  anlMbarlnipanut  prhllafea.  "Ona  of 
Ifaa  fhudamantallawi  oflba  Baxou  u  the  aqualUy  af  nerr 
IndlrMudof  tbo  Sawn  aaHon,    Thej  bar*  no  nobis  1 

SSred  Mtan  ot  noUUIr.  an^dnk  tbcBaelna  oot^  ^ 
■"  plwaaa:  ]M.  aa  arar*  ma  Sauu  will  tailna,  IkK 
olj  u  HDBflarlan  noblea,  not  ai  Samoa,  nalr  iaa» 
Ipfl  auiai  uataul  wai  aBllnlj  ia  Uwlr  own  handa  | 
'rf  rlllan  eboae  In  own  odkariiand  lainaaod  Ha  own 
dra,  without  Iho  IntirfenDca  at  anp  MfGor  powar. 
t  a  Caw  jaan  ago,  a  mat  and  couplatalp  aifcUrnt 
on  wai  oiade  In  tb  It  Inlltntlon  1  tba  ifhela  of  wbk* 
<B  baan  to  drpilTa  tha  Shob  coovunWaa  ot  Uh  fteo 

pnpla,  bhL  ttaoucfa  thay  haTo  loaf  cooiplataMd.  they 


_  ..  __ __, ,  .  _  .    _  jIb  Eunpe.  oul  tbow  In 

o*ruln  idbanau  or  Dm  cnirn  I  llic)>h»a  nrdj  Jolsad  vbleb  mcul  vu  Bm  lUKOinrd.  Uinhiil  Huncml 
tb*  UiHnt  putf.  TIht  pnanrs,  foe  tba  mott  pan,  tbg  lUio  thii  mil.  of  reir  (md  onalltT,  li  fSond  In  huh 
dnu,  lufUM,  babttt,  Ac  tb«lr  uieefton  brotiilit  with  paiu  i  bat  11  It  not  nude  lue  or.  Sut  li  mocb  nora  In- 
tbsiD  fnxn  CSnmiT.  Fm  thomCltw  Suom  ira  un-  nrunl:  rod-ult  mbouDdi  M  Hmns  uiil  Sunot-UJiir, 
4auM«dlr  Uw  moitliidaitrtaat.  tuaij,  ud  fru^  or  ill  I  ic^  ibout  (UO.OOO  nnnen  being  UDOillr  prDdond, 


Tba  pflauaraar  TrutylruilA  in 
■Hidltlon^  «iHl  much  doto  tgaorun 

J,    Amofif  (faa  fmieat  flrtti  o 
»  ptlUBt  bsi  to  GODplfthit  U 


i^£,i?r 


IxMI  Ihi  WH  nnUiUd  lold  In  TnurlTmli  at  ij 
cTfr  Ibecaatnar.  Tb*  itaatar  put,  howcrer,  b  ven 


[pwtBl  to  Munfirj.    Tbe 


Umi*  u  7|  fuldm  «r  l«t.  tba  ca 


Tb>  B.  of  TniHTlwU  It  upplM  turn  alnrt  In 
SitUor-lud.  Ktaei*  Pani  (U.^.)  uji  ba  hw  an 
UnhlllofHll.    Tbb  btlL  In  OHiiequHin  af  Um  N 


ntul'f  portioD.  or  ftef,  been  accuntelj  determined. ,  i _ _  ^ 

lefiJIj  proporUoned  to  the  qiuntllj  ind  taliw  of  (ba    wm  turToonded  by  luiudt  to  pratr- »  '^*  -— — "  • 

land.     Ivor  !■  the  vnoiuil  of  labour  llvlf  bcCtn-  rtra^    ItnJInK  tba  bit  I     Alum,  lulphur, 
laud.    iB  tome  paru  of  tba  .  -  '  '  ^  -   ' 


I,  lul^ur,  idtptTtre,  tulpbata  a 
of  vDollen,  ntbn.  and  torn*  othar  fa 


, __, ramadtlB'dSrnntplacatiUiacloIblBt 

i«  iBdlipanaaUa  ara  raralj  lean  bi    of  tat  peaiBiita  belni  leBanlLj  of  ' — ^^-^  ——-*.- 
■ _*  .u-  ^ 1 — I —    h.^^    Soma  fornt  »— — ^"   — » 


paaiaBl  It  ofUD  iBtHIH ;  aBdht  li  (mtrallj  W| 
•Dd  deoaUfUl  i  Ihau  (piallUei  an  raou  am\ 


. ,  _. iWL- 

•Dd  deoaUfUl  i  Ihau  (piallUei  an  raou  mmplcwHt  Id  ,  fabrlci.  jtiraliRT,  bUi,  iUh  nna,  *c.,  ara  priKlpiillT 
tba  Wallacba.  bu  tba  Macran  ua  bf  iw  muni  rns  |  Imported  tram  abroad.  In  ratiin  lOr  wll.  com,  caul^ 

balMftna  to Ibe  Creek  chunJi  ar>  nndoiiblrdlj  (be  raoU  I  other  raa  produce.'  Thatradaii  mwilr  In'ihe  biiidi  of 
Ifnamit ;  thoae  trftba  (JulEarlaa  and  Lutberan  cburchea  the  GrarttaDiL  Annenbuii ;'  and.  u  jret,  Hula  rbdllij  la 
Sa  ban  aducatad.  aJIbrdid  lor  cocnDRm  with  HimsuT  *°i  Wallacbla. 

"  Wa  bad  rauarkad,"  lan  Ur.  TtMtt,  "thmtiihaiit  i  Retail  traduineD,  wbo  tonetlmea  bare  Ursa  deiilliut 
tha  SaaUer-land  ceiiarallr.  a  better  HaU  of  caUlraUon  wttb  Faub  aad  VlnBa,  will  |lre  moDer  «  HIIl  or 
i  and  (reatar  ilftu  of  fatduitTT  Ibaa  Ib  amt  otbar  parta  of  tfannlt  G<mtldaTable  tami  fbr  a  par  cffltdga  i  but  therw 
nawlnola.  Bat  tba  Suai4aBd,  on  lb*  Aluta,  ap-  It  not  on*  racnUr  baokar  In  tha  wbola  CDuntrr !  ( AwA 
BHr.  TbawbaiaplalB  taeaadaUn"1a"phiu(biud  IbaabWrnnaatonbaeoDrejancaortuiXL 
harrova,  and  on  avarj  ilda  taama  vara  Bwrlni  aboo^  i  aod  brMgaa  ara  aTarr  wbare  lq  tba  moM  vretehad  Mat*  i 

abroad  with  ■  boaj  band.  The  molt  atutllns  haiuie  In  TraBajrlfanla  HDdi  depotlea  to  t^  HungarlaB  diet : 
tba  piBura  wai Iha  nrr  actlra  part  taken  bribe  ooiDen.    bni  hii  alao  a diat  of  b«r  own,  coiapoaad  a<  rollawt:  — 

etbari  holdlai  tba  plaudi,  and  otbari  drlTbii  Iha  team."  tvi  about  W.  and  tba  Sieklen  and  Suow  IS  each. 

(i'wt*.  U.  ur-UdTwl^H.)  ^^CitboUceborchiaDditmint.  rnraaentaiKnot 

Trawlnala  JUj  baraaltar  rank  hl(h  ■■  a  wine  jnw-  abberi  i  Ibe  Calbolk  and  Uoltad  Omi  blabcitia  etala 

bu  cssntrf :  it  aboimdi  wMh  dMiltltlei  of  a  rugted  or  aach  a  aaaa  alao.      Beildet  ibaaa  ara  tba  JiinHin. 

nleanlc  h<I.     No  leai  than  I.Wb  part  of  lu  piwKnt  Soma  of  Ibaae  ar*  oemlnatad  bf  tha  cnwn  lor  Ubt 

pop.  la  dapeodant  on  Iba  nltutw  Dt  tha  rlna  i  all  tbe  oiberi,  ai  the  loTda-Ueutananl,  prlr;  aoondnon,  and  w- 

(antlana&aDdenaiupartartradaaDian.iniwtbalraim  cretarlta. bare eeau hi  Tbtue of  tbeir oflca.    Tbaniu. 

wlnaa.    Tbe  noda  of  maklnf  iban  li  mj  Ul  under-  brr  of  ra(*]liU  b  lald  to  ban  bnn  llmiiad  to  M  by 

■Mod  I  bulllieraan  aareral  lupetior  Undi  of  wine  pn-  Maria  Tbereiai  b«  tbit  regnlatlon  bu  baaa  (roHlr  Ib- 

duH<UMlf  InlbiTallejiaf  iheUxrot  and  lU  IllbU' '  "  ~ 

Uiiat.  TtatT  are  tai  gentraJ  white,  well  ItiTuured,  and 
fltU  bodied.    Tbe  higbeat  prkc  In  an  ordlnarj  vear  of 

Tha  raartog  of  bortea  and  (Mbar  Utb  iiock  la  one  of 

Widab  poar,  appaara  to  ba  Indlnnoui :  hut,  for  ba- 
tn*adbnii(b,BolaeitbaB  60  calabraled  ituda  ara  taM  , 
ta  ailat  In  ihla  amall  larrttaiT,  fDoT  which  ban  probaUr 
agnMarorhaalnriMtoi  of  BngUah  blood.  Iho  Bnglbb 
bnad  aod  modaa  of  traMmait  at  bona!  barbig  baeo 
latrodiKOd  of  lata  yt»n.  BuOUoaa,  icaroa  in  HunguT, 
are  aoBmsB  bar*.  Tba  ahaap,  which  ara  hmg-woolM  I 
and  cbtIt  bamad.  an  taot  taito  Wallacbla  to  grate  In  tha 
•inter.  Tba  oak.  beacb,  *e.  fbraiU,  which  are  ntl- 
■aalod  lo  eonr  ^arij  tfitOfiOa  tcm,  hed  large  i)uiutl- 

Her  abwal  pradnaa  la  a  principal  touTca  of  tbe  weal  th 
of  TraaarliraalL  Their  are  nuDwrDutgi^d  mlnei  In  tba 

Iba  annual  prodm  of  gold  b  atUnatad  at  ma  lem  to 
tJM  iHrs.  and  of  alTrar  t.OOO  marct,  lAmtlr.  JM, 
Mmift.)  Tbe  gold  ntne*  of  Zaialbna,  In  tbe  bnin  of 
tba  llarat, » lappottd  to  ban  bean  wrought  erer  ilnca 
tba  lima  of  Iba  BoiBaiia ;  and  Unaa  rouod  Nagf  Banta 
m  cartalalj  of  Ibat  an.  Prom  tbe  bUer,  and  tcne 
otbar  minea,  Iba  on  la  rant  off  ■nntblj'  to  Kraianlti,  to 
ba  tmaltad.     Oold-nAiBg  In  jnaaiylranla  b  almott 

baMl  Hw  prbrUafB^Twuhbig  tba  aandt  of  a  certain 
brook.  OB  GondilloD  of  tbeir  pwng  ■  raarlr  rent.  wUcb 

tbagnnrnBiaBi,  Sib  aaawaraMa  tbr  tba  rail  of  tba 
tribf  Itam  whom  ha  coUcdl  Iba  wbolaaf  tbair  aamtngi, 
wbl^  he  ra-dliMti  luong  them,  aflat  p^Ibi  the  ttl- 
bua.  (fagit.  H.  M.  M».)  Iron,  bad.  coppar,  anUauoj, 
artanle,  merciiTr  la  Iba  lorm  of  dnnabar,  Ac,  ara  alao 
(mmdlb  T'aujIrBiltiBndtbaBliigast  Itakataa  ara 
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tima  Ibe  poorer  cIauh  of  loclfltv 


Iber  Ulong' 


ILws  la  which  thej  balon 

CBUTOi  nai  4  lupanor  couflgq ;  dim  oT  which,  thai  oi 
EiMd,  ituda  hl|ber  (brfHKral  eduatloD  Uun  ukf  otb«T 
collite  In  Tnwliaiilt,  and  hti  n  imniul  ra?niiK  si 
IJMOL  tma  tuait  danoillad  Id  Um  Buk  of  GiuUnd. 
(P<W«.U.>W.)  Thg Lnthiniu hm a callcpr u £rcm- 
•tadt,  and  7  gjnuuika-  TtM  »nfnin«iit  of  Ihfr  Ha- 
fonnad  church**  hi  TVanijlTima  It  vomewhai  Ukc  Uut 
of  [ha  FmbJUIIan  church  oT  ScUlmid.  awl  la  d>- 
icT<Ud  u  leagih  hr  Mr,  Pant.  II.  487.  laa. 

Tha  UnllarlaD  ll  an  nUhllAad  nllnlon  oniT  Ifl  Tcan- 
ijlTHili;  where  it  waa  IntrDclucad  iif  iha  Pahth  quaen 
of  ZapolTV  Lin  tha  Ifith  century,  and  Air  aonie  Hoc  eon- 
tlniud  to  be  the  rellf  km  of  the  court.    The  UnllniUnt 

SieUen,  ud  reiMe  cui^  In  the  SieUer4ana,  where 
IharhaTa  abnol  IDO  dnucha:  Ihq  hat*  ■  uUcge  at 
Klauaanbura.  and  1  unmafU  eliawhera. 

"  The  hauta  of  aodaft  [u  Tnnairitanla.  Id  uani  r«- 
iucta.  diB^  little  from  tnoae  af  Eu land  aboat  tha  eud 

alnHHt  a  pitrlarcbal  aliiipUdtj  U  kept  up.  Thghoutu 
of  the  rlchar  nobtei  are  large  and  roomjr,  and  thalr  aat^ 

■""  "" ""  -ncaaductcd  onaacale  of  «nie  iplendour. 

ttlheTare  deddeol  in  nauv  tbiDgi  which  WB 
der  atairiula  Bacaaurlaa ;  but,  on  the  other 


fiH•lhlea,  —  are  noHi  of  tha  anmnallei  Mill  to  be  lound 
Tranninnla."  <iM.  (M.,  *c.} 
Thl>  principality  had  bean  connected  with  Hunfurr 

countiT  bf  the  Turiia,  alter  wlilcb  ii  threw  off  lu  Ule. 
e1an«i  and  becuie  a  quaiJ-lnden.  kbudou,  alternately 
trlbata^  to  Turker.  or  under  the  IngiieDce  of  Aiulila, 
(owhldi  latter  empire  It  waa  annexed  ^  Jateph  II.  En 
loot  ^ce  tbia  pviod  It  hat  enjgjed  conparatlve  tran- 
qnHlUr.  OriatareanaTliarauiappoiitlon  baa  trown 
up  In  the  diet,  and  in  ISH  (oiemnent  waa  obllped  to 
recall  the  U^Uke  Ferdinand,  and  to  concede  Id  the 

and  TYmiu]fhtm4aj  t  roLa,.  ths  beat  wurk  liy  far  tliJiI 
haa  a^ieared  on  thoae  countrlei  -,  Auttrian  Sat.  Encjf- 
c^. ;  Jtrriihaw  j  J/anwiu.   Ian.  at  HorngTir,  ^c,  I. 


Bouth  of  the  harbour,  beliw  In  lat.  d ,.  ._ 

■Cie'E.    pDp.,lu]»I.M,TU.    ItliamUIUTTpcatof 

dull.  'The  hlirbour.  on  the  S.  •Ide'oTUie'wwD.  It  pr» 
lertad  bf  Slala  fort,  at  tha  axtramlL^  of  tha  tanfoe  of 

«D»ed  hf  that  or  a  balterr  on  tolomharia  rock.  The 
caatlei  En  the  V,  angle,  tbougb  unwortb;  or  the  name, 
ft  the  reaidencfl  of  the  faramor.  and  other  mllltan 
authoTltlei.    Tbc  itreeu  are  regiilarj^and  the  town  1% 


Huarielll: 

npulihed  m 

ell.dealpiiii 
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or  » (kthonit  water,  muddT  bottom.    Water  It  coBined 

OlulUno"™.  ^yi\\  Utile™  the  N.B."*  -"'"■ 
Seo  Ciumno  (8itc). 

The  trade  of  the  town  li  wit  mo-"- 
Hlfaot.  a  little  to  tba  S.B.,  are  iba  wi 


Wb,  t' 

oohH  of  Drepani 

Dreponum  El  Tf 


fondad  br  Fablni  to 

E  a  louniaiD,  and  aome  trtfortiu   of 
no  remalni  nfantlqnlii  here,  tboivh 


'.Kg 


le  S.  ntreinltT  of  ll 


lit whkflf'TiririwR  hBI 

andlunfle. , It  la  wril  watered,  and  I 


large  qiuntitlea :  beilda  w: 

Uie chief TegMtbi'a prodDCU.    Tobacco  lipriiiei- 

pallr  laponcd  from  Cerion.  and  la  a  goTertunenl  mo. 
nopolj,  fhjD  whicb  the  n}ata  la  atated  to  derive  a  rerenoe 
or  IS  laca  or  rupeea  a  faar.  {Colebnokt  im  Rrrmmr 
S/ji. )    Blephantt.  buBMoea.  and  huge  tigen  InbaMI  tbe 

luable  ej^rnal  producit  are  among  the  exporta.    Indi- 
:lona  of  coal  are  laid  to  be  met  with, 
kccordh^  to  CoL  Monro  (SaMnaec,  Im),  tbe  wbole 
tbe  land  belonga  to  tha  gartrnmant.  or  to  iDdivl- 
all ;  rlllnH  laitntloat  being  rare,  or  ralb^  wbollr 

3at.wara7Ben,a<k«h  lumj  barlag  been  made  nnder 
e  natire  gofammeni,  miT  10  or  1*  naia.  Tboniih 
the  Eoontij  ll  poor,  the  bihaba.  ar«  laid  to  be  leei  tm- 
poverlibed  than  hi  nun*  parte  of  tha  B.  1.  Ceaaoant'a 
tenilurlM.  tha  hndOax  being  leu  hanp.  Lvlle.  iW 
pTopert*  of  tbe  goramment,  aj 
tbeouanlUrsfeeediown  on  tbe 

opcnr  of  indiilduali^|w>  In  i 
at.  on  the  produce    Tbe  lowi 


dl!C 
'obUpd  IS 


Leier  1  and'betUM  ihii.  wrmTof  tb 
lea.  tublect  to  a  capKatlon-lax,  na 
Pardee  of  about  In  men  each,  andi 


ar  the  BrWIth.  thk  cbain  of  iv 


TREBIZOND. 

improTanenti.  In  1814,  Um  country  reverted  to  iU-tor- 
mer  autboritlee,  and  since  then,  the  old  order  of  things 
li  said  to  hare  been  in  a  great  measure  rerlTed. 

TntTancore*  being  an  integral  portion  of  the  ane. 
Malabar,  tlie  prevailing  usages  and  cnstmns  are  generally 
similar  to  tlxMO  which  prerail  along  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan.  The  sorereigntj  of  the 
country,  honorary  dignities,  and  even  propertr,  descend 
hi  the  female  line,  as  in  Canara,  &c.  Thj  ruling  fkmily 
Is  Hindoo,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  pop.  consists  of 
Brahmins  and  Nairs  t  but  there  are  also  manT  M<^lays 
(Mohammedans),  aim  it  is  estimated  that,  in  iTavanoore 
and  Cochhi,  there  are  100,000  Syrian  Christians.  In 
some  communities.  Christian  churches  are  considerably 
more  numerous  than  pogodatf  or  mosques.  The  Tra. 
▼ancore  r^)ah,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  sub- 
dued most  of  the  smaller  states  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  extended  his  dom.  to  their  present  limits,  but,  in 
1790,  these  would  have  fkllen  a  prav  to  Ttppoo  Saib  but ; 
for  our  Intenrention  The  final  subsidiary  treaty  with 
the  British  was  entered  Into  in  1809.  TraTancore  fur- 
nishes to  the  Anglo-Indian  army  a  contingent  of  3  bat- 
talions of  Infiuitry,  and  8  lacs  of  rupees  a  year  to  the 
Indian  treasurr.  TMal  rerenue,  in  1896-87,  40,42,645 
rupees :  expenditure,  including  subsidy,  87^68,399  rupees. 
Principal  towns,  Trlranderum,  the  cap.,  AiUengo  and 
Qullon  i  TraTancore,  the  former  cap.,  is  now  in  a  state 
of  decay.  (Pari.  Rtp$.^  Ae. ) 

TRKBIZOKD  (an.  lYapexut),  a  city  and  sea-port  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  aB.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  180  m. 
N.W.  Erseroum;  lat.  40O  V  N.,  long.  9SP  44'  W  E. 
Pop.  variously  estfanated  at  from  15.000  to  30,000.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  declining  to  the  sea, 
and  backed  by  steep  eminenoes  rising  behinof.  Its  central 
portion  is  surrounoed  by  a  castellated  and  lofty  wall ;  on 
either  side  of  the  walled  portion  is  a  deep  ravine,  filled 
with  trees  and  gardens,  both  ravines  being  crossed  by 
bridges.  OverlooUng  the  town  is  a  citadel ;  but  it  is 
dilapidated  and  neglected,  and  commanded  by  neighbour- 
ing heights.  The  walls  of  the  city  are,  however,  sufll- 
diolly  strong  to  serve  as  a  defence  against  troops  without 
artillery.  The  space  Included  within  the  walls  Is  of  great 
extent,  but  it  is  prindpallv  filled  with  gardens  and  pUn- 
tations.  Hie  houses,  which  are  mostly  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  md  roofed  vrith  red  tiles,  have  in  general  only  a 
ground-floor,  and  as  each  is  environed  by  a  garden,  the 
town  nrom  the  sea  has  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  scarcely 
a  house  being  visible.  The  walled  city  is  solely  inhabited 
by  Mohammedans ;  the  Christians  live  outside  the  walls 
(principally  in  the  eastern  suburb),  where  are  also  most 
of  the  basaars  and  khans.  Besides  nearly  90  churches 
and  chapels,  still  retained  for  the  service  of  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  almost  all  the  mosooes  have  formerly 
been  Christian  churches.  The  handsomest  mosque  is 
that  of  St.  Sophia,  1  m.  W.  of  the  dty.  **  It  is  of  small 
dimensions,  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  the  form  of  across, 
and  divided  into  a  nave  and  9  aisles,  lighted  from  a  cupola 
supported  by  4  marble  pillars.  The  principal  entrance  to 
adorned  with  4  white  marble  Corinthian  columns :  the 
Roman  eagle  is  conspicuous  over  the  gate ;  below  it  are 
numbers  of  small  reliefi,  and  a  beautinil  cornice  runs 
round  the  exterior  of  the  edifice."  (KinneHr^g  Asia 
Mtnor^  p.387.)  Several  of  the  other  mosaues  and  churches 
are  in  the  same  style ;  but  the  most  curuius  edifice  in  the 
city  is  the  bexestetnt  a  huge  square  structure  with  two 
small  windows  in  each  f^oot,  probaUy  erected  by  the 
Genoese  as  a  powder-magaxine.  {lb.  p.  341.)  A  hi^ 
square  tower  and  the  massy  remnants  of  many  other 
buikUngs  crown  the  eminences  near  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia ;  but  none  of  these,  nor  any  other  remains  at  Tre- 
Wsond,  are  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  Christian  »ra,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  regards  all  the  extotlng  ruins,  called  Ge- 
noese by  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  cleariy  Bysantine. 
{Owg.  Jomm.,  vii.  48.) 

Trebisond  tias  two  ports ;  one  on  either  side  of  a  small 
peninsula  projecting  from  the  town  into  the  sea.    That 
on  the  B.  is  the  best  sheltered,  and  is  the  place  of  an- 
chorage for  the  largest  ships.    It  U  exposed  to  ail  but  S. 
gales ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  with  ordinary  precau- 
tion any  danger  need  be  apprehended.  The  ground  from 
4  to  Am.  E.  from  the  point  is  dean,  and  holds  extremely 
well.  Ships  moor  with  open  hawser  to  the  N.  and  a  good 
hawser  and  stream-anchor  on  shore  as  a  stem-fast.    At 
night  the  wind  always  comes  off  the  land.    After  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  theTurkUh  and  European  vessels  resort 
to  Platana,  an  open  roadstead,  about  7  m.  to  the  W.  of 
Trebisond.   {Com.  Diet.;  Brant.  laOeog.Joum.)    In 
antiquity,  and  In  more  modem  times  previously  to  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  and  the  exclu- 
sk>n  of  all  foreign  vesseto  from  the  Black  Sea,  Trebisond 
was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade.  It  to  the  natural  em- 
porium  of  all  the  countries  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from  Kars  on  the  B.,  round  by  Diarbekir  to  Amasla  on 
the  W.     Previously  to  1830,  however,  its  trade  had 
dwhidled  to  the  export  of  a  few  products  of  the  country 
to  Constantinople,  the  Import  of  iron  from  Taganrog,  and 
a  trafflc  with  Abassab,  carried  on  in  small  craft,  whkb 
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carried  away  salt,  sulphur,  lead,  and  Turkish  manulkc* 
tures ;  bringing  in  return  the  raw  productions  of  the  Cau- 
casus, slaves,  ftc.  But  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  bf  open- 
ing the  Black  Sea  to  European  ships,  restored  the  old 
channrt  of  communication  between  Europe  and  India, 
Persia,  ftc.  throu^  Trebisond ;  and  the  Russian  policy 
of  1831,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  immunities  eq|oyed  by 
the  Russian  ports  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  has  given  TrebU 
Bond  an  Importance  it  did  not  previously  possess.  Its 
prindpal  artldes  of  import  are  manufhctured  cottcms, 
mostly  from  Great  Britain,  sugar,  cofl^.  rum,  salt,  tin, 
wine,  ftc  More  than  half  the  artldes  imported  are  des- 
tined for  Persia;  and  while,  in  1830,  only  5.000  bales  of 
European  merchandise  passed  through  Trdrisond  on 
their  way  to  that  country,  in  1835,  nearly  90,000  proceeded 
by  the  same  track  to  the  same  destination.  {Brami.) 
The  exports  to  Europe  consist  of  silk,  sheep's  wo^,  to« 
baoco,  carpets,  shawls,  gaUs,  and  drugs  of  various  sorts, 
box-wood,  nuts,  Ac.,  with  some  wax,  honey,  and  beans  to 
Constantinople ;  but  all  in  comparatlvelv  trifling  quanti- 
ties. Rich  veins  of  copper  and  lead  exist  In  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  but  they  are  badly,  if  at  all,  wrolight ; 
but  as  the  export  of  timber  and  com  to  no  longer  prohi- 
bited by  the  Turks,  it  to  not  so  diflteult  as  fonaeriy  to 
obtain  return  cargoes. 

Thto  city  was  originally  founded  bv  a  colony  from 
SInope,  but  subsequently  outstripped  its  parent  city, 
and  all  its  stoter  ports  along  the  coast,  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. It  was  a  flonrislring  emporium  when  it  was 
reached  by  Xenophon,  and  the  ten  tbonsand  at  the  close 
of  their  memorable  retreat  It  conttaiued  to  be  an  im- 
portant dty  of  the  Greek  empire  till  the  subjugation  of 
the  totter  by  the  Crusaders ;  when  its  duke  of  tibe  Com. 
neni  ftmlly  assnmed  the  dignity  of  emperw.  Hto 
dominion  extended  from  SInope  to  the  Phasto.  and  hto 
family  rdgned  for  'more  than  960  years,  till  l^btoond 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks  In  1460,  {SmUh 
amd  Dtoigki,  JtesMrdbes.  Ac.,454— 45».j  Geog.  Jomrmal, 
vi.  vH. ;  Xitmeir*$  A»ia  Minor  ;  Cam.  Did.,  tc.) 

TREGONY,  a  market  town  of  England,  co.Cernwall, 
bund.  Powder,  par.  Cuby,  on  the  Fad,  16  m.  8.W.  Bod- 
min. Area  of  tne  par.  of  Cuby,  9,410  acres.  Pop.  io 
1831,14189.  Thto  insignificant  ptoce  would  not  bave  been 
worth  notice  In  a  work  of  thto  kind,  but  for  the  dreum- 
stanoe  of  its  having  sent  9  mems.  to  tlie  H.  of  C.  from 
1409  down  to  the  pauina  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  It  waa 
most  properly  dUfranchlsed.  The  right  of  election  was 
in  potwaillopers  residing  within  the  bor.  The  pop.  to 
almost  exclusivdy  agricultural. 

TRENT  (an.  Trkentum),  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  but 
within  the  natural  limits  of  Italv,  on  the  Adige,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  14  m.  N.N.B.  Roveredo, 
lat.  460  G*  96"  N.,  long.  IP  V  45"  B.  Pop.  13,000.  It  to 
seated  In  a  small  but  beautifbl  valley ;  being,  howevm*, 
flrom  its  elevation,  exceedinglv  ccrid  in  winter,  and,  from 
the  refiection  of  the  surrounding  mountaias,  equally  hot 
in  summer.  It  to  surrounded  oy  a  pret^  high  wall,  to 
well  built  with  houses  in  the  Italian  style,  has  well.paved 
though  irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets,  and  a  squara 
ornamented  with  a  handsome  fountain.  The  palace  be- 
longfaig  to  the  old  prince-btobops  of  Trent,  in  a  corrupt 
Gothic  style,  to  of  large  dimensions,  has  some  good 
apartments,  fine  fresco  paintings,  rare  marbles,  and  ex- 
tensive gardens.  It  has  also  a  cathedral  and  several 
other  diurches ;  in  one  of  which,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  famous  council  held  Its  meetings.  In  1805,  the  roof 
of  thto  church  frll  in,  and  we  have  not  learned  whether 
the  original  pidure  representing  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
council,  with  portraits  of  its  more  diiAingutohed  members, 
that  bdonged  to  thto  church,  escaped  being  destroyed, 
(itoff^oitf^  ill.  1945.)  It  hasalso  three  convents  for  monks, 
and  a  nunnery,  a  large  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
lyoeum  with  several  pnrfossors,  a  gymnasium,  &c  {  with 
manufactures  of  silk  and  other  fabrics.  It  to  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  transit  trade  between  Germany  and  Italy ; 
and  exports  wine,  com,  tobacco,  and  iron,  produced  in 
the  surroundtaig  country. 

This  town,  which  to  very  andent.  became,  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  cap.  of  a  lordship  under  Its  btotiops,  br 
whom,  in  1363,  it  was  united  to  the  Tyrol,  in  which  It 
has  since  been  comprised.  The  btohopric  was  secularised 
In  1803 ;  but  the  bishop  to  still  hi  the  enjoyment  of  a  hand- 
some revenue.    Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  of  the  Upper  Adige,  and  to  now  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  drde  of  the  same  name.   {Marcel  de  Serra, 
Femage  de  TaroL,  11.  861  \  EuMtaee,  1. 109.,  8vo.  ed.,  kc.) 
But  the  celebrity  of  Trent  to  entlrelv  owing  to  its  having 
been  sdected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  famous 
general   council   of  the   church,  convoked  by   Popo 
Paul  III.,  and  which,  after  much  procrastinatioo,  met 
for  busbiess  on  Dec.  13.  1545,  ana  continued,  though 
with  several  tnterruptlons,  through  95  sessions,  till  15QI, 
under  three  successive  pontiflk.    It  consisted  of  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  representatives  of  the  dUferent 
universities,  and  of  ambassadora  from  the  princes  and 
states  attached  to  the  communioo  of  Rome.    It  was  in- 
tended to  revise,  fix,  and  declare  the  doctrines  of  tka 


**  tbm  bid  onst  IBU  tti 
of  Hi  HmfrigturW.- 

mod.H  MH)M>.  to  rmon  pan  ukd  aattf  u  tb*  d 

U  B«te  hM  to  ben  taUr  maiiUibrt  Itae  Inl  gUicI, 
nd,  fa  Hiiiia  Acfna,  •Ih,  Hit  Hondi  boi,  M  Wtbt 
wi^lun  bn  fajMyn,  li  wboUr  MMInttHjaM 

StuTibs  Tlolgni-dnnlM  «wl  MilnmlWn  IbM  tbn 
OTtMalicUurt  aaCbriaduiniM.  TbacooMk 
Mthn  of  tbe  amKll,  Imliml.  ud  Um  amiuiidlr  -  *- 
■unm  «hkh  tlw  pomI  lamtH  <*>4>  •eqnlnd  oi 

daUbentlgiu.dii«<n3llot>U|inUDi»tatlwd» 

or  u  fanpMUl  irtbinuL  ud  flillr  )uBIAad  lb*  Pn>- 
UMmu  Is  npodlHlH  If  uiUhhIij  Hd  nJucUiu  *" 
ibcm.    TliiWur  wen  nbKrIbrfbrtU  h(U«,  I 
diult,  ircbblibDpt,  blibopt,  jiod  otber  dUit1url«it 

binbHDfWnnjwIaltMd  toanMIn.ilaic  with 

.^» — -mlV-.tsmtaw.  BKbortuU..,  md 

nliot  lb*  prindplM  nd  docntaaa  of 


TbelMriiaHorvbkb  UUi  cooBril  wh  tbe  Untn 
ban  b«a  Jtndapad  sMi  rinfolar  UInt  b*  IbvI,  Ib 
bit  bmow  HtMrw  ^  l*t  Ommia  if  TrmL  But  ■ 
8an1  *u  Iha  baplaaUi  oihuj  of  u*  tioOTt  of  Rob*, 
■nd  hu  dnunuiiy  (ndvnnnd  tn  ibow  ibit  la  pncaii- 

fkvq  bk  ttucwBUiW  not  ilwun  to  be  dMHBdod  on. 
ThabMonofSupLlboi^uiUitudlBniilou.cB- 
Ht  boMMtobonboOHlor  Iratinttbiwiirb.  r*- 
boKhl  amaiemlt  tv  at  It.  -  la  tm  ttm  tm^  H 


wlib  irbkb  K  BMmmtom,  n 
It  noo]*«  1b  Iti  pTQfni& 


gomo  !•  nnrij  8^.,  ■ 
a  B.  U  UM  K.  oar 


•nrlBi  k,  witb  1  Uole  bmllDMkn  to  ibt  B.,  lailtM'wIili 
tb*|nMBitiur)io(th(  HDn4Mr,*t  nvluaUcdTmit- 

■•  OftlHbonutb,  aadbf  bufH  m  fcr  u  Bwton-oi^ 
Tn«,BdliaiH«  ofiiboiit  lirm^biflHbDIblilagtb. 

M<m,tb*rtHa(tb>ilnr  (•■boDttNft.i  Uli«l,iba 
nwulilmlArilwCddgaoBiol,  vblebpuiaBar  tb* 
bwlofg^^*ai,li4Ma.ibmtb*ML.   (frMfty'i 

Of  3h  nrtHbtiuT  Hnnu  Ihu  ftB  fata  UM  TnM,  tba 
voit  fiaiiifctonlilo  mn  Ibe  Blrtba^  Tinw,  DonTbir. 

Mtteg  tb*  !■«  two.  Tb*  DvweU  rtf**  bi  Ebu  put  af 
I>v«j«bln  oUed  tb*  BM  P**k ;  *nv  IwdDf  HutDEfc. 

Cranlbcd,  M>d  D*br  "^ -| 

tatt**  Is  WMn  F«n 

kta  w  ■    " 

^^ 


b*  wu  of  LlBnla  ud  BoaUai 

Ibimfb  <riileb  ebuiHb,  *■  mta  u  tb*  Hunbcr.  tb* 
■rtkt**  Iter*  mivwrniad  ar*  comaiid ;  ud»  In  rainiiL 
lb*  Interior  of  Iba  oomtrr  t*  nipplM,  •iltaar  b)  Hidl 
and  04lnil»n»(h.  oi  Boiun  and  UdcdIii,  with  neb 
conaodklv  ai  an  nqnlrid  br  an  bomaoa*  popuJatloa. 
(i>nincl»-(  nvatM  M  Jliten.  Camah,  tc.a.alL) 

TRBMTOH.  a  town  or  dtrof  tb*  0.  SMn,  iM* 
K*«  Jati*r,  of  whldi  b  la  iL*  cap.,  ibaufb  not  lb* 


TREVOUX. 
tai|*it  tD«n.  CO.  Humardoa  i  oo  Iba  IMawara.  at  tb* 
h*Hl  of  tb*  ■iDop-imliilkH,  aoni.  N.E.  rHInlriliilil*. 

tat.  «(P  Jf  N..  loDf .  1^  tV  W.    Fop.,  la  IMO.  Vas. 

priua,  *arioiia  cfauKbea,  tb 


Tba  lifar  ta  ban  owed,  iuadlat^jbalow  tbaSBZ 
bT*»nr*d  woadn  bridf*.  l^OOOItlD  Imctb.    Tba 

'  riib  N*w  flnniawld  bra 

l»fl.> 


HMTkurrnli 
lire,  bftba  tn 

aud  Inlniiidl^ 

progroat  of  lb*  iL«valutloo.  i£mefe,  Qag. 

TBBVR8  (G*r.'iyfer>,acllrof  tb*  rnml^iiamL, 
pin.  RhtDc.  eip.  of  a  ng.  of  th*  aaat*  Dana,  db  lb* 

boitlar  of  LBunbonra,  Mb.  8.  W.  tobtnu,  laL 
«>M'ir'N.,  loii(.S°I«'«l"B.  Fop.  Id  im.  1<3*I- 
BIMaabmdaDdititflbliaBdiaBaaflbapiiblkbuUd- 

bicaaralaiBodBt.  Aiiiautb*Uit*rni*TMn*cll 

t-tlwdnil.  TMariiabl*  for  lu  aUari  aiid  Brbltc 

tbaebufcbaf  SLIUiiHS,  gffiwt  intlqBllf  i  tb«el 

pabKs.  now  tonwd  bilo  banacbi  i  tba  brM|a  otit 
HoadtagdaOR.  In  lanjib,  tb*  idwi  of  wUch  an  aoppi 
10  bar*  boan  bnJU  bi  tba  Mb  nar  of  lb*  CbrtataD  a 

.. ...      ._    .    ■«»«&), of  coloeial  iHiBaubn 

ItB  aodaul  DolT*nltr  *aa  aop. 

, 1  a  oolkf*  or  aaubkarj  Air  tba 

lU*  dnnia**.  a  pwiiarlim,  a  «(■ 
and  a  pOiUe  librae^,  botb^  whkb 
' ^-  tb*  lattar  *■ ' ■ 


BrokI  IU  wall)  an  tba  i 

tbgaln,nit  h  tba  lUa  of  a  bUl.  wl 
iatdtoh»n«liiDiidao«»tboaaa»d(i»mimMiii  a* 
wUdbaaata.  ftiwaa  waa  «nwiii<t*l)' laM  waata  by  tb* 
Hua,  OoUu,  ViDdab.  and  Pneka,  aad  ai  oAaa  nMM. 
U  waa  IDr  a  l*ii(tb*iMd  Miod  t&*  or-  of  tb*  arA> 
MtboprlcoralaGtsaateofClana.    I - 


[CMirii,  KaM.  OrUl  A 


TSBVISO  (an.  Tbp*MHt),  a< 
gnn.  Vukea.  eb  ddif.  of  ka  ai 
M  IB.  K.  b^  wTVanbia    F^.  Ib 


.DOfAOMfi^l^. 

n'7l%*r  Utok- 
if  old  walla.    Hoit 

Tl     trli  mill 

aftbaboaaaaiaadAanan  Dmanw  jhIbb^ 

DdrdtatauatnKHnt.  Ilk*  oU  utbadnl  of  St.  FM«, 
-Ona  ttiuib  mtnlibad  aOiMiiiK  baa  Ib  II  a  p^alkf 
b*  TIEIaB.  and  otb*n  b;  F-  BMifcm  (a  aaUn  of  Tn- 
naakDoaaalcblna,**.  TbeOolUccbiirEbarS.in«l*, 
thitowBbeua^and  tbtm.  an  food  bnUd^ ,  aid  M 
IbsiHUrtf  rMaliaOiiarldDnbrGbHvloH.  Tn- 
•Uo  li  a  blabn'i  ■**,  and  baa  u  aplioral  Mntaarr. 
(TinallBD,  wbUc  Hbrarr,  MaBk  gaidc^  aaratd  bw 
pkali,a(ut&,tb«ln,ac.  Tba  unltniilli.  rtuwiifc 
dtoFadua,nalnt«l*bll>b*dban.    A  !■»»« 

twin  aad'MBA,  woolkB  dotba^  paaar,  uid  ca*- 
Itb  BDB*  Inda  bi  aotn,  wla*.  cAtIa,  tnh,  At. 
Beatpanoftbalohabi.  AlaffaUr  tahdaadi 
ran  A*  M  to  tb*  1Kb  ot  Oc«ib*r.    Tkb  lowa 


ortUatbn-).  Undai  tba  Fmb  It nitbana.  of  i£ 
dap.  TifUaBMiui.  Napoltaa  coBfund  tha  thWof  Dob* 
or  Tratin  ob  Marabal  Kanlar.    [Hi  i     ([-.  Jmlr. 

TBEVbUZ  (ao.  TWifa,  or  IVMh),   a  Iowb  o( 


aK"" 


"x:; 


Pop.,  In  IJM.  !.»». 


DTB  Ihi  luiTouniUng  pliln.  II  liu  n  uillqiMnl  ifh 
pcanDKC.  Biib  uitd*  itncU,  ind  nmiblnriiftii  hnmca. 
Hiiinf  bcrn  (Hnmlf  the  cap.  of  tbs  prlncTuilltr  nf 
Donbet.  uid  tbe  kcA  DTipBrllflBwiiK^ count  or  Jaan», 
■  miql,  *c.»  It  bu  ttill  to  boaal  oT  lonit  eaii<H«riibl* 
tadtot  tttieu,  todndlng  tin  bill  In  wlikli  the  pulli- 
mcnl  DWM.  Uh  taaU  dT  llH  nHiiu  Df  Innlcc,  n  bsmlul 

lb*  Setae.  *c.  It  hu.  alia,  >  UJhoiHl  ^fort^nS^TU^ 
tor  tii«  reOoIni  and  umj  aI  gflW  md  tUTer :  and  idem 
bvdalB  tb*  pro^Qct*  dT  Ibe  lomHindluaHiDtff,    It  la 

TrcTDui  hu  tuiiiKa  to  cmiildBrabl*  dlMtDctton  tn 
UtCTwy  hUtorr.  Loali  Aapufe  d«  Boiffbm.  piinfe  of 
DonbH.  ndHTOured  to  Dmta  It  ■  mn  oT  llf-— 

eipllil,  ind.  In  tbli  .Ibw,  b< '■     ■ — 

ildcnible  prlntlae-oaa  Id 


TftlCALA  or  TBIKHALI  (u.  TWmX  *  town  ot 
Eiiroi>»iii)Turlni,M|i.  of  Ihepror.ofMniii  wmie,  Ider 
tinl  Willi  ttMu.  TBflHlT.ontbaK.tldcardiiauntiU 
rU«e,  1  m.  V.  tnm  thi  Selraibrto  (m.  Ptnimi).  in. 
n  m.  W.  bT  S.  Lvliu.  Pcfi.  cMimilnJ  «  Imm  IIMIDO 
to  UOM.  cWlfTurki^    lIUoT  muMenblxiInMt 

It  tpf^i^'StiSSit  In  ™4d.  Mid  th«  ]aftT*^lni?S!i 
ntUiTHMqun  Tfdiia  ibon  th>  treH  llTe  H  t  |ikturMqiM 


Trlcblno|ialf  bi 

nnpordifea  lav  ■  freat  tarletr  «f  avAii 
mlJadiptidtnaiiiillInrTiUtka.ia.be 


•auei),oraa«camniiDkid«i>ltb  Madiai.  Vellon, 
and  IhFiaie.  BmB.  alao,  dlmn  all  the  fTeal  nnto 
liHlIni  to  TasjonrVadm,  and  Dh>di(al.  tbe  tbree 
cbM  itMlaDi  ki  Uw  B.  rut  o<  lodla.    (MaAw  Jl- 

TBIkStb  (bb.  TtrfoU),  a  town  and  prlndpil  h^ 
port  of  «H  AntTfni  mpln,  ou.  pn.  ind  dn,  e(  Ita 
an  uae.  prOT.  lllrrta.  sn  tbe  Abuilc  new  Hi  N.B. 
extrtmllj,  rtm.  B.biN.  Venlni.  LaL  4»o»'*7"N, 
loiil.  11° 4«' tl" B.  Pap.liin*.oftbecltToiilf.»I.MS. 
Tbepap.aftbe  town  and  In  dhtiM. innprti&if  about 
«liqrm.,aB«aitid.lB  I«n,  toT\MI.  birfai  biereeHd 


HOTonadt  (FthwIi' ubiifti)  1  tbe  ltd  towB  nudiil  the 
'— -td  SB  Ae  de^rllf  of  a  itKp  km  eronad  b]r  the 
I:  It  bu  dnt,  MRoa,  mitilag,  and  tnmamaj 
Unau,  altb  floBBr-leoklai  baaia,  wd  b  mr- 


I  lolndilT  veil  ftmilibeil 
icbMrcnebior  Jeai, 
(BoKn^l  Tram,  p,  H>^ 


Bblnt  or  theuaif,  Tbtee  are  dtputurad  bf  oamenHu 
Docka  of  theep,  and  altoproducv  a  good  dul  of  cotton. 

atnft.  DocDprlni  minj  of  tbe  bibaba.  of  Trioili.     lu 

cipil  road  Aw  Tanlm  to' Conuantlnapln,  and  con- 
■ludbii  tbn  only  pau  bf  whicb  lupplln  oT  com  and 
olber  prorMoni  ir*  broofbt  rrom  Tfanuali  Into  Alba- 
nia. TbelMlerdrcDiiHtiiKeiaHlnnlt  Inporljut  •■■ 
^UUn  poM.    »h|[*a,  Tnr.  At  AOanla,  fc.  I.  ISO.  i 

^THICHINOPOLVi^idur.  afBrilUb  India,  priild. 
Tmlore,  a.  Ibi 


id  n°WK..  hiring  N.  SaleiB  lod  S. 
ire,  a.  Ibl  InCter  and  Mldun.  and  W. 

betel-kffif.  art  Roira  in  Ibe  tracta  vater* 

" 1  ellenilrelt  niHlTated,  anf  tbeR~li'(0(>d 

K  tbeep  aiiil  ottle.  vbleb  are  Baneroai. 


HBtarue  tor  tt 

n*  prbeipd  Inpntt  are  glue,  oil.  tobacn  pepper 
areca  nnli  irbUe  tbe  tapona  comprlie  cloUu  In 
HttntrMDdcottoD.    Tl       — ^-•^ 


porta  comprlie 


TiicnnopoLT.  e  line  forill 

pretld.  Hidni,  cap.  oTtba  al ^  ,. 

Mn.  aw.  Hadrw.  Pop.,  eieluilra  of 
naUdiCKjno.  (Vadwt^lHinw.)  Itti 
tern,BeirlT  I  b.  In  lenfUi.  N.ta  3..  hf  a 

But  It!  defcacet  are  now  motUj  Id  a  ri 
eiHpt  Ibe  dtwM  mar  lu  N.  Hlreml^, 
iltiHted  OB  aa  elevated  roefc.  CDmaaDdt 
epenthna  carried  oB  Id  mjpirt  of  tbi  ' 


lard  greiBd.  pmlji  taken  (Km  tbe  lea,  tontUU, «  tbe 
Eonmrr,  of  bindwe  ttreati,  tnmtoM  each  other  at 
rlebl  ai^lei,  and  llBid  with  neat  bulUllin.  It  k  pu- 
llSnt  Interteeted  br  tbe  ciaul  cut  bj  Hub  Tbereia,  bj 
Maai  of  wblcta  rwdi  drenlit  «  or  1«  It.  water  inar 
load  iDd  Biliad  at  tbe  doon  of  tbe  warthmm.  Be- 
tween tbe  new  end  old  tawDi  mm  tbi  Cww,  tba  prla. 
dp^  Ibonofbdre,  broad  but  wlodhii.  ItoiiMied  whh 
nod  tboH  end  toOt  bMiiM.  and  ope^  iiKceaalnlf 
hunvkui  ud  baBdnaeiqnarei.  Tbe  hIkIpbI  of 
theie  b  tbe  Mma-tJrwdr.  with  i  On  poMle  («b<*I|>. 

dtbeoDlninnuiduatDaofthBBiiperar  Cbarla  VI.,. 

whom  nUMe  It  ptInclpellT  ladtbied  tor  lU  lupert. 

ntniBOilInitlmH.  Id  Ihit  i«nK«  the  nB  regNiM* 

d  Ihdl  Durtet  U  held,  enreB  lae  iCeof  H  li  tbe 


Bd  a  dgmtk  boBllal, 
o  eitbnBlcdil«lA>)0 


rfngi.  Ac.,  are  baul  up  hi  the  wl.  ..  

BaBuaMM  of  WhAelBinn  the  aiit^narT,  ■ulbu' 
the  bsaaa  werk,  maeirt  dt  rtn  okh  FMtt- 

B.  C^albtilt  1  Pretettwit,  and  1  Crert  Ehunbah  a 
ifOfna,  aadan  Bnclhb  AaoeL.  The  dneit  o(  tbeia 
Km  ■!•  the  Onek  ebarchil,  parthnikrlr  IbM  at  tba 
dofthentteenal,  wtthanacalleant  narNe  altar, 

in  orna  eeleemed  menl  tbe  bnt  to  Itili.  'n* 
nih  Of  tbJiialu  BHlta  afiaXkB  hj  ki  Brchkectaia 

■ne  pilMlnii,  ind  tbe  palate  of  Iba  (oremor  It  alto 
InpetiDg  ilractnre:  the  bindmnut  T^tMenee  li 

bouie  lull— ill  bUociflBa  to  a  Greaft  mercfaaal  of 

Duae  o(  Cardottl,  wCsTbaTlBi  beaaa  baibipei  la 
•^  iwMaiipedliT,  liatM  toEindlid  •nrth 
tfetllBtl  t^noir.)  Tha  caiU*  IMnirlr 
'" ilBprolerthNlortbetowneodhulioBr. 


Iheatm.    Anow  other  oUaeti  wortbf  ot  aodce 

are  the  bamd«.  poit.boaH.  doOjird,  liiarettoe,  one 

Trletle  It  In  tbe  9.  what  Hanbart  li  In  tb*  N..  the 

whIcb.  tboogb  latber  limited  In  ilie,  ft  vat  °'  acceii 

foDDdKloioileilfeofiunkeBrock.aBd  it4eeUn(N.W. 
Into  tbe  KB  ITom  the  S.  eUnrnHr  of  tte  old  town. 
At  Hi  tervbiitlon  bai  beoB  toniad  a  Irregular  plat- 

1  fbrtriH  ind  Ufht-booae,  with  m  Intwalnent  llgbl 
IW 11.  «bore  tba  tea.    Another  llgbt-boDie.  batliv  tba 


TRIHCOHALGE. 


Am^ 

v^^ 

T<~ 

SS-Ta"^:"": 

'§. 

MT^Il 

Ltaa  etnptFfi.  104  ■  bDvd  of  polte«,  Ac.»  vhI  U  a  bUbap'a 

nonaalt  feinilt»  J««lili»  Gnct,  utd  tlrmefituy  Bcbo^L 
Dsii  chariubia  luUnUoni  ud  IiuihiI  hcImIbi,  md 
menl  pcrtodkul  pobUottgu.    Tb«  ua  ds  rablk 

nUiiln.Hidtltlciw'*lDHin<>«<iB«.  TrtMcbuBa- 
nuheium  or  roHgllo,  «a-li|hH,  iMIhtr,  K«p,  iterliV 
rvdk  niulol  iDAnmmUt  Ac-,  wllh  dnliif-bDuaat, 
■Dtu  KBiwrtH,  poturtn,  ud  dklllarhi;  It  cmbbu. 
nlaw  hj  m«n«  Ibn*  tlnmrn  woak  >Uli  Vtau  1  ud 

■unlUwph.uidcaiitlDiulliwIlh  VntmodMhartomi 
DB  the  Adrtulc.  It  It  b«ur  iinlkd  with  nimblnDi 
tfau  mlgbt  luia  bsu  vipHMd  hou  UM  HtMtT  of  lu 
. .. ,  ™ued  ehidr  r —  •>-• — ■ 

ifC  vtlclco,  owlnc 

M  ODfidtd  Id  iKulroH.    Wuer  L 

known  bf  tbt  none  of  Arr«t  U  vcn  pindnd.  A  nalatiu* 
ofullnUlaDitdiMlwttti  haro.Hiil  all  tli«  prhieliiiil  Dwr< 
cbuttudlndoriarefDnidnon.  Gcfmui  li  qukan  b« 
lilt  utbortUet  iBHl  In  Hi*  ■aUk  oMcai,  bat  lullu  b 
■bn  pmaUIni  Uifuu*  of  tbt  nlddla  cUiHt,  iihil*  tba 
lowar  Apaab  •  SlavonK  dU«ct> 

Trtnt  sT  u  uipbUbaatn  and  oUmt  Rhhu  rbiIu 
nMntTriarta.  Swing  tb«  ntddl*  ■«••  li  wu  tht  cap. 
of  1  null  rcniMIc  1  bul  ID  hIMori  prcKim  IKUt  i*. 
mubililg  tilt  fllS.  wtwn  Charln  VI.  auda  U  a  (Tn  port. 

MsUb.ofvblcbllllUiacap^antbe  Both,  ban ooHll 
bfi  brtdin.  »ni.  N.WTbj  W.  DuMln.  P«.  In  IMI, 
IMB.  TbU  ki  a  Tirr  oh)  tawn,  haTfaif  ban  pltia  bi 
HaorT  IL, iibui of  Iha  pilHiula  ol  Utalb.  w  Hufa 
Da  U^.    7lM  laitar  mHrocttd  the  i^tlt,  wtakb, 

Ibi  ImdIh  of  iba  rliai,  va^  U  am  tba  laiiaat  ud  Boat 
Impanant  of  lb*  Btuninw  Ibniftadou  «*e(cd  b>  Ih* 
Eniliih  wlitalo  lbs  llmln  of  Iha  Tila.  Tba  rolu  •■■- 
dnUji  aunt  lu  •Ddant  inndaur.  Oa  tba  o(b(r  (Ida  «r 
(be  ifnr  an  tba  mlu  tf  Ku  Mtrt't  AMmt,  u  aDdm 


Cnnwan.lal«l». 
At  pitHot.  iHnronr.  notvHhMisdtav  Uli  (ba  CO.  (own, 

radlaHw  plu-  II  Eal,  alfo,  an  andvl  par.  clivnh.d 
Hob.  Catii.  cbape],  a  diipenmr.  au  iDfuktir  bamc^ 

lolbt  Irlib  H.arC.'tl11ll)abDlon,  whoBttwaadiifran- 
cblnd,  and  line*  Ibsi  U  hai  DmUDOsd  la  daelUia.     Tba 

Iwlcoa  i'*«,aDd  petlT  raiiliwu  no  aliarnate  ftiturdajt.  I1 
la  a  cDnBabulait  aiauoo,  and  hai  a  iout-mUL,  a  brnair, 
andalanaarT.  Hwkato  on  Satuidajii  g  Cain  Nanb  ST.. 
Har  ^<  Wadneadaf  after  Trloltv  Soidw,  Od.  I.,  and 
Ndt.IS.    Poat-o«caranBiwlBlgn,iMl.ilDin«,n7J. 


TRINCOHALES,  a  martt.  tovn  Df  Cnka.  oo  Ha 

UK  world,  abau  IM  m.  N.B.  CoIoiubD.  kal.  tp  trv^ 

tba  outaMt  of  a  oamw  penlnnia  or  tongaa  of  land 
boundlnf  itaclutrbouronlbaB.  It  baa  bat  f^  Burapaaa 
Inhabi.,  and  wbat  la  rmarkabli,  few  SIntalaHi  lb* 

Tba  foitldcallona  Ibmi  a  twoop  of  abott  I  B.  In  laHtb 
aloof  tha  alioto.  Fort  Frodtrlek  It  a  UallDai  Car  {bar 
~  '  '  "  "-   Ota  rrglBvnl,  acotsranvof  roral 

,  and  ddacbamila  of  tba  C^foa 


Diicfa  did  Hull '^  nathini  br  t£a  impi 


hHh]  pL*» 


■al  Mr.  of  BDiluid.  CD. 
nIheLoDdDn  and  Btrnini- 
grpv-TMOKm.  eipAa 
iHprli>elt«UH>f[->n  ilnMa  i 


Vn.,*!.) 
TRISQ   ■  nirt 
brtibrdi  bbluL  Dm 

HI.JLM'ThiU 


■HHT,  mtb  I»A  ■  T«r,  !•  ki  Iha  tfn  or  the  diu  ud 
ckwMr  or  OiRnl.  Tbtn  m  ■hobc-Iuhihi  fot  Bb- 
tbuii^lnd«»idBi>,aLucwTligirklu»l,*e.  T«* 
lahtf*.  m  pdndfallr  tmpliiT^  la  Ui*  mnuhctun  or 
•tnwplolt.w>™.  ■»!>&■■[&  hbrlo.  lUrttUai 
FiMarii  Fain,  BMnMondar,  uidOn.l].  Tbtnil- 
w^lwn  uulDiahcltMot  «I0  riM  abon  IbctnaJ  ' 
■ha  xa.  brint  <U  hLilicu  or  Hunintl  IcTil.  Trine  pu 
bi  Uii  •IcInliT,  wu  built  tn  Ibt  nlED  nl  Cbulei  II. 

TRINlDAD.miiluidar  Ibo  W.  ludlsi,  or  AnUlIt 
bolai  iIm  iso«  KuUicrlr  of  Iba  fiouti  ulled  tbi  Wli> 
nrd  tibndt,  uid  dcii  to  Juulei.  t)H  ]arn«  ud  ■» 
laluabla  oT  tba  liluidt  biknflni  (o  ami  IMiatn  In  ih 
■ut ortke >ortd.  IIUalumtSlUtljofflbeK.B.eo* 
ST ColoHbli  ud  Uh  H.  nouUu  oTthi  CMnoco,  b«w« 
Uw  lOUi  H>«  lltb  dtfi.  or  K.  lu.  wH  llw«l«  nd  tu 
V.  IOB(,  tu  M.W.  nlmllT  telnr  «lf  ibaut  II  t 
Inn  I^Ioud■  I*  P«u.  thamnmltToribepmlniiita 
7vloi  andltl  3.W.  n)M  beln^  biR  T  B' fmrn  Um  I>el 
oTtlH  Orinoca.  On  tilt  W.  TrtnMtd  bnundi  tbo  Qulpb 
srPuHk.iBd  cm  all  olhv  tkUa  II U  luirounM  b;  (t> 
AUaotlc.    Il  !•  of  a  M|uan  or  oblong  rgnp,  wllb  mi- 


■d'lnuaa  o(  itaii  lilud  I    , 

dHimcllit  dmiiMi  auiiMn  h>  all  Iba  nthn-  W.  India 
hUnili  rnnn  BartiailHi Id  Cuba.  DurfBC  Juntand  July 
e  A*qu«l ;  and  In  Aut..  8«pt..iiid  Ogi..  tba 

'ha  voulitr gflifrallT modoraua, anillb*  nlni 

anr  »li  after  Iha  baflnninf  ef  Dae-  Tb« 
nlfhii  an  inwralli  caul  and  nlMant.  Tba  aoilalllr 
duriof  tba  twonrr  roara  awmtf  *Hh  1836,  aTAnfad 
about  10  pR-  canL  of  tba  whha,  and  4  per  eent-  of  tba 

orthaKbilo.  tPapm  nlaUmf  u  IJU  IV.  Imdta,  IMi-% 
TnmMag;   TWIaot^l  Jin.  M  d<  IbolU  i/Ui  TVoi^  At 

T.  !.__  1. .1 — -^j  -!._-  ^^j^  abool  l-lOtb  part  of 

•  incapalila  oT  cultlratkn. 

.  .     . al0B(  tba  S.W.  coat.     It 

Il  itatrd  bi  a  Hnwrl  In  a  aub-«iBiBiltiaa  of  tba  plaiUan 
or  Trloidad.  thai.  In  laa,  Mun  aeraa  or  land  l£dl« 
juprttprlatnl.  dT  which  OM^  ware  In  mllltackB,  and 
tbM  UnsJOl  irara  than  oi  


«culurtnTti 

aterllnf.    T*" 

oecuplad  bfeoeoa  pla 
(I  jA),  and  prnMoo^ 

uffandcMir 


tt'iMOjm  lorai,  or  aboal  Ijnb  M.  ■■., 

, ..  _ia  alio  bean  attnialcd  at  above  I,400,000 

nerea.    Rvhlau  pop.  In  ItM,  H4I4.  of  vbor-  '•■~- 
4,««an  irhlt«i  tut  tbait  ara  doubta  ai  tstbe 

loE.,  BDdnuLvbaiatudadaacDMlnuBtlonaof  th 

lalaod  has  moat  pnbablf  been  d'O'hMl  in  aiiBi* 

"ir"itS'fcp    —  — 


■  bailhl  or  1.0110  tt.,h 


Thllc  tba  tuira  of  the  Itland  U  o 
Bat  or  raaDd-toniad  hlUa,  dlvldloi 
two  axtttialva  Tdlan,  wblcb  are  oe 
bf  a  nucaalon  of  hUi  and  dale. 

The  nrindnal  ara  on  the  W.coait : 
tat  Slaaa.  ifoin  lia  moulh  t  and  on 
and  NariiB.  whkh  lail  l>  Hid  U  be 


u  bara  and  InlcU  i  andtbe  Oulpbor  Fi 
a  ipbDd  BBB.  la  whkb  ahkpa  of  all 
vralf,  and  anchor  anj  whare  vilhou 
h.  and  In  any  eonveni 
urictmCaiiiFaiM.y. 


ar  part  of  tba  Ini 


oroflhlibli 

•SSh^i 

ru'nrw-,^ 


nirSeep.  Miff,  and  lanMdoul  :  and  II  la  laid  that,  tf^ 

Klf  oiltltated.  it  could  alone  tuppl»  •"(■r  adequate  far 
eooHiiBMlon  o«  Bniiand,    It  mlibt  be ' 

wHh  fSraati,  the  alii»|ib*ra'wc 


rare  than  oup^epriatad.  and  batond 
<f>a)Hn  nfativie  W.  India,  TihMti^ 
la  cultlTaled  land.  SUM aerM  araidd 


WMJam.).  c 

W.  1*^1**  edio 
dpaUeaoflbeali 


inwraia.  ToDbrUuludaa. 

«a  baan  Unpeited  fton  India, 

Afiieana,  healdei  a  laria  number  of 
— CldpaUiini  af 


h  narljf  u  mani  Anieana,  beaUei  a  lais 
Blinma  tioin  olbar  lilanda.    Butlbeanl 
'ant^a  ftwa  Ibli  biliu  of  llMil|m  labour  6t.it  I 
y  In  a  amall  dcfree  raaHaed-    Tna  oooUae  ha*a 

tdnuehboBalckiHaai  and  wbn  Nipartad 

'halrdnOHaih 


I  Utile  asUiudt  to  laam  ud  a 
ic.    "  Tba  tftkaa."  Hfi  Lord 
ind  temalni  a  laraKa.    Ha  ftc^aantlf  laaret  (he  niltl- 

Ulaiie  wUih  ibar  *"•*  l>**>i  pamUUd  to  euabliih. 
■Isra,  whvn  hebat  ooceeieapad,  thaproprlator  and  Iba 

"•ubalookadlOr?   irtnctedto'a>lSa^ba''uBolU 

{DrtpUtk,  UM  Mnavy.  IMt.) 

The  mlachian  compf 

'n.  will  make  (ba  wn 

r  all  (DiJla  IriiplcBl  countrlaa  ara,  wa  ballna  wllboat 
■Ipgle  eicepUoo,  unlfamlj  Indolent.    Tbe  dole*  Ar 


an  affr^  without  CBUta.     If  an  bow*a  labour 

ba  ibouU  coniurw  to  laboiir  tliiaa  or  bwr  boun. 

Cocoa  la  mora  ait«DilTelr  frown  In  IHnldad 

quality,   nawob-traa (Oawbat rtaant 

moat  fn  itl'm  Mil  an  Iba  banka  orrlTera)d21|uto( 
In  abada.  Id  procure  wbleb  plaDlaln  or  nnMiaiD  tnaa 

ffitrl  it!  catm)  are  ptaated  between  enrjr  etber  row. 
eoeoa  aaada  ara  pEnd  In  amall  manadh  two  laada 
belD|  lowu  toftlher  i  and  tba  waakeal  plant  of  tba  two 
alterwardi  deurorad  i  the  aorrlior  li  tnnipUnled  after 
aOalnloa  19  or  U  IncbM  In  bal(bt.  UntU  the  aia  of  B 
ireai*.  all  the  ■owin  are  dettmjiid  ai  Uiey  a|mar.    Tba 

blubh  red  or  lemoo  jxIout^^TIm  cn^li  i^l™* 


_,    ^  .     -  -         -     .  toTuna  ia  Dec. 

Tba  ripe  podi  are  broken  or  est  cnoi,  and  tba  aaadi 
nUBCted  wnb  a  wooden  apalula.  Tbaj  an  afterward! 
aprand  out  to  dry  In  tba  mn  on  mah  Buta.  Wbaa 
anjta  dij  nd  bard,  the  nuti  ara  Itihtir  packed  Id 
boiaa  «  h^a,  and  kapt  dir  <or  aipoitaikn.  CoOha, 
ladlto.nbtKCO.BdcolMBiCODtto  parfeelloa,  IhOT^ 


8oe 


TRINIDAD. 


nottlv  grown  only  in  tmall  qiu»tiUet.  Her*,  alio, 
are  all  the  firtiiu  and  regetablet  of  the  ai^ecent  tro- 
ptcal  dimatec,  and  the  Tuiet  ttansplanted  from  France 
or  Spain  are  said  to  eooal  thdr  parent  stock*.  The 
mounuine,  like  thoee  or  the  adjacent  continent,  consist 
chiefly  of  argiUaocoos  and  micaceous  schist;  milky 
quarts,  Cerruglnous  sand,  pyrites,  arsenic,  alum,  sulph. 
copper,  plumbago,  sulphur,  ftc.  are  found ;  but  the  most 
abundant  minenl  is  asfdialtum,  wliich  may  be  supplied 
in  any  quantity.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  profunon  in 
the  lake  Brea,  or  pitch  lake ;  an  area  of  about  190  acres 
in  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  Island,  about  80  m.  S.  from  Port 
Spahi,  and  about  80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Though  called  a  lake  or  lagoon,  this  dep6t  of  pitch  Is  for 
the  moat  part  quite  solid,  rent,  however,  by  cnasins,  va- 

21ng  fhnn  3  to  80  feet  in  width,  but  of  no  great  depth,  so 
at  they  are  traversed  without  much  dimculty.  Here 
and  there,  wherever  there  is  any  soil,  are  clumps  of 
stunted  tree*.  The  liquid  part  of  the  lake,  on  the  side 
nearest  the  sea,  is  supposed  to  be  about  8  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  consists  of  fluid  pitch  <^  unknown  depth,  in  a 
state  of  slow  ^Killition,and  exlialing  a  strong  bituminous 


TRIPOLI. 

and  tuIplMmmf  odosr.  TUa  vast  pitd^  oaaUroAOMit 
be  approached  with  extreme  CMitioo.  Ik  haa  been  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  asphaltmn  brought  ftma  this  lagoosi 
to  the  same  purposes  as  pitch  and  tar,  but  it  is  fbuad  to 
require  so  Urge  an  admixture  of  oil  that  it  becomes  too 
expensive.  If  it  could  be  economically  applied,  Trinidad 
m^bt  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  whole  world. 
(  Trinidad  Almanac  for  1840.  App.  c.  4.) 

Exclusive  of  the  pitch  lake,  Trinidad  has  aereral  ex- 
tinct volcanic  craters,  active  mod  volcanoes,  ami  other 
evidences  of  volcanic  agency.  Slight  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes have  also  been  occasionally  felt,  but  happily  tiM 
Island  appears  to  be  exempted  (h»m  the  scourge  of  lior> 
ricanes. 

Trinidad  was  greatly  negl<>cted  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
previiiusly  to  1783^  when  emigration  to  it  waa  irst  ft^ 
lively  promoted  by  them,  no  more  cocoa,  iudigo,  and 
other  products  were  exported  than  suffloed  to  Are^t  a 
small  schooner  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  St.  Evstattus. 
Since  then  the  progress  of  cultivation  has  been  co—p*. 
ratlvely  rapid.    We  sul^oin  an 


Account  of  tha  Quantitlet  of  the  principal  Articles  tanported  into  the  U.  Kingdom  tmm  Trinidad  ia  the 

undermentioned  Years. 


Attidflfc 

ISSl. 

UM. 

1840. 

lUb, 

1848. 

1849. 

8«ar            ...    «ww. 
MdaMW        .... 
Rum  ....    nU. 
CofTM            .          •          .     ^L 

COOM  ...... 

8V7.I67 

64,933 

1.0&7,990 

tS9,393 

84,fl0S 

9,&S6 

8S,060 

160,617 

945,778 

69,608 

WJ^9 

tA.\183 

9/)U7.494 

864,1  M 

94^465 

9,687 

9,650 

9,960.X15 

891,673 

IQKfibi 

1M,00S 

6,969 

494,468 
188.394 

4,9«S 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounts.  In  ordinary 
years,  to  about  480,0001.  or  6Q0/)00/.,  though  occasionally, 
as  in  1848,  it  is  much  less.  The  total  value  of  the  tm- 
ports  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  exports,  in  1849 
the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  the  U.  Kingdom  to 
Trinidad  amounted  to  347,779^  principally  cottons,  linens, 
leather  manufisctures,  iron  and  steeL  soap  and  candles, 
ftc.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  island  are  each 
about  SOfiOOl.  a  year. 

Trinidad,  like  St.  Lucia  and  British  Guiana,  Is  go- 
verned by  a  governor  and  council,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  home  government.  The  leKislattve  council  of  the 
island  coosisu  of  12  members,  6  of  whom  are  styled  offi- 
cial, holding  high  offices,  and  6  non-official,  being  se- 
lected from  among  the  inbabs.  •  all  are  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown.  The  laws  of  the  island  are  a 
mixture  of  those  of  Spain  and  Eneland,  and  it  is  said  that 
much  mischief  has  been  occasioned  from  thedrcumstanoe 
of  the  judges  and  other  functionaries  sent  tnm  England 
being  ignorant  of  the  former.  The  office  of  coroner  does 
not  exist  here,  nor  trial  by  Jury  in  the  supreme  criminal 
court.  Every  person  about  to  leave  the  island  must  first 
give  public  notice  of  his  intention,  and  obuin  a  pass  from 
the  governor. 

The  settled  part  of  Trinidad  is  divided  into  1 1  dIstrlcU. 
The  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  Port  Spain,  which  in 
1889  had  11,693  inhabs.,  Is  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island,  near  the  mputh  of  the  river  Caroni.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  the  Y/cMt  Indies,  being  built 
wholly  of  stone  or  bride,  with  wide  and  well  kept  streets,- 
some  of  which  are  shaded  with  rows  of  noble  trees. 
It  has  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Presbyterian  secession  church,  and  a  Methodist  chapel. 
The  stores  and  mansines  are  crowded  with  valuable 
merchandise,  which,  however,  is  partly  destined  for  the 
supply  of  Col<Mnbia.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Fort 
George,  now  nearly  dismantled,  and  St.  James*  barracks. 
The  Tatter  are  said,  in  the  Tn'ntdad  AUnanac,  **  to  be 
placed,  on  account  of  an  infiunous  Job,  in  one  of  the  most 
pestilential  spots  In  the  island."  (p.  99.)  llie  harbour 
is  good,  and,  in  fact,  as  already  stated,  the  entire  gulph 
of  Parts  may  be  regarded  as  a  magnificent  harbour. 
Between  40  and  00  public  and  private  schools  are  es- 
tablished in  Trinidad,  and  are  well  attended.  The 
regular  military  force  amoimts  to  about  600  men,  in> 
eluding  officers. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Columbus  In  1498,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  In  1688,  an  event 
followed  by  the  almost  total  extermination  of  the  Indians. 
Raleigh  visited  it  hi  1696.  The  French  took  it  in  1096, 
but  soon  afterwards  restored  it  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
keld  it  till  taken  by  the  English  under  Abercrombie  in 
1797.    (TrHMad  Ahmmac/or  1840;  Part.  Papers.) 

TRIPOLI,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Barbary  states,  the 
dominions  of -which,  exdusive  of  Tripoli  proper,  com- 
prise Barca  and  Fezsan.  noUoed  in  other  parts  of  this 
work.  Tripoli  Proper  lies  between  lat.  99°  and  880  N., 
and  long.  lOO  and  Vfi  B. ;  having  E.  Barca,  W.  Tunis, 
8.  Fessan  and  the  desert,  and  N.  the  Mediterranean. 
It  stretches  along  the  North  African  coast  about  MOO  m. 
E.  and  W.  Its  breadth  inland  varies  greatly,  owing  to 
the  frequent  interruption  of  the  desert ;  but  its  area  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  100,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  at 
from  14  to  S  millions,  prinelpaUy  Moors  and  Berbers, 
with  some  Turks,  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Christians. 


In  antiquity,  Tripoli  proper  was  called  the  Begia  5>yr- 
tica^  fh>m  lu  lying  between  the  S/^tii  Mt^oTt  now  the 
gulph  of  SJdra.  on  the  E.,  and  the  SifrHt  Mimort  bow 
the  gulph  of  Cabes,  on  the  W.  The  former,  or  ^yrCst 
Mqfor,  is  a  very  extensive  baj,  extending  from  Bengaay 
on  the  E.  to  Cape  Mesurata  on  the  wT  about  MO  m., 
having  where  greatest  a  breadth  of  150  m.  This  gulph 
was  redioned  in  antiquity,  next  to  the  strait  of  ScylU  and 
Charybdist  by  far  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, prindpally  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  its 
waters,  which  were  said  to  be  encumbered  with  quick- 
sands, and  partly  also  from  the  irregular  action  of  its 
tides.  **  Vervm  importmonu  atqme  atros^  et  06  wmdormm 
J^eguemtimm  brevia,  magiiaue  etiam  ob  aUerwot  wmttmB 
pelagi  w^fiuentiM  et  r^flmentis  ittfeiiau.**  (Pomp.  Mete, 
lib.  1.  cap.  7.)  The  dangers  of  the  Syrtis  have  also  been 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  who  have  given  it  tbe 
epithet  of  inhospitable :  — 

— ~— — ^^  **  par  H!*— pMi  Hrrtit 
Litem,  pee  caUdas  Ulv«  rittaoUft  UMM." 

Lmmi,  lib.  1.  V.8S7. 

See  also  rirgiK  JEmeidt  I.  v.  110. :  Horace,  Od.  i.  n,  ftc 
But  tbougn  the  navigation  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
Syrtis,  especially  the  former,  be  not  free  fhmi  dsoger,  this 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  ancients.  During 
strong  N.  gales  a veryheavy  sea  is  certainly  thrown  into 
the  gulph,  nnd  the  S.  shore  being  low  and  sandy,  a  eoo- 
siderable  portion  of  it  is  submer^,  and  the  waters  <tf  the 
entire  gulph  have  an  extremely  agitated  and  turbid  ap- 
pearance :  but  in  ordinary  weather  it  may  be  navtgated 
by  middling-sised  vessels  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
'*  The  gulph  or  SIdra,*'  says  Captain  Smyth,  **  has  few  or 
no  dangers,  excepting  httle  needs  of  rocks  scattered 
about  diinurent  points,  and  the  tides  are  insignificant. 
With  the  hand-lead  going,  a  vessel  msy  ap|»oacb  all 

Krts ;  but  of  what  uulity  can  It  be  to  enter  here,  there 
Ing  but  one  place  In  the  whole  gulph  worthy  to  be 
called  a  port  ?  we  could  find  anchorage  for  small  ves- 
sels only  at  Bushaifk  and  Braiga,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulph ;  and  Gharra  Island,  Karhora,  and  Bengasy  [which 
seel,  on  the  E.  coast.'* 

But  it  is  obvious  iWnn  this  statement,  and  ttom  the 
want  of  harbours  and  roadsteads,  that  when  the  vessels  oc 
the  andf^ts,  who  had  comparatively  little  skill  in  navi- 
gation,  got  embayed  in  this  gulph  during  the  prevalenco 
of  northerly  gales,  they  must  have  been  in  an  exceed- 
ingly perilous  situation,  and  we  need  not  therefore  be 
surprised  at  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  th^  have 
described  Hs  terrors. 

The  coast-lands,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of 
SIdra,  where  the  desert  and  sea  are  conterminous,  are 
here,  as  in  the  rest  of  N.  Africa,  extremdy  fertile.  Thwe^ 
however,  seem  to  be  the  only  valuable  portions  of  the 
sur&ce.  The  Atlas  ranges  approach  nearer  the  sea  here 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  Bartiary,  and  immediate^ 
beyond  them  the  country  is  a  sandy  arid  desert.  TripoU 
has  no  river  of  any  consequence^  though  a  number  of 
small  rivulets  descend  trom  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Neither  are  there  any  lakes  in  the  country,  which,  ac- 
cordingly, depends  for  its  irrigation  and  oonaequent  far- 
tlllty  almost  soldy  upon  the  rains.  These,  wliesi  thqr 
occur,  fall  incessantly  for  several  days  and  nights  (  they 
then  cease  suddenly,  and  not  a  drop  more  descends  for 
several  months  together.    The  most  severe  f8mliM8  are 


,  M  ato^^Smu  wliTCTlttTiiUwtli  w 

bnosdIUpiwiitlliilli.  Th«*  li  nsMli 

iftf  tucBMilnn  at  the  mft.  Tha  nhu  inenllT  te- 
■lii  alter  (Uhntna  ik*  iMm,  lovBdi  OMotwr.  In  tha 
bnlinilBi  of  oMd  Bontb  tb«  Ambt  pknfli  ud  nw 
tMr  trwbidi.  In  Deecabar  ud  Januir  Uw  wmUir 
baamai  dn  And  txliwialr  olmaDt,  Ukv  oar  nnlu  in 
■Blind.  In  Ui(bifIaataHal  April.  tbtnurMhSiin 
TrlpoU  It  ■buuUufr  •tnsgd  wfth  aalt^  pofdlrr.  ud 
TvfvtiMBt  of  «vbT  UBd.  Tomrda  Juaa,  afnowu.  fl|i, 
ink*.  pMn,  plniiu,  p«cb«,  inctiriB«»,  ir^u,  aui 
■doM  on  Id  MM,  ud  iBsndlblT  ibaTidant.  Cotton 
bu  bou  cnMlTittd  mr  iumoiiHiB/  by  Tirteut  ladlTt. 

hna  M  iRldo  (irniioit.  FonHrir.  >  funUly  oT  nw 
dlk  tomad  oh  i(  tba  axpeni  i  Im  ki  altlTMloB  haa 
UBarir  bean  naflKlad.    HultenT'traai  m.  tionnt, 


lb*  eauatt]r.  Hm  caator-tna(AM«if  iWaw  CMni 
lakuDd  Id  tboTldtftror  Taii|aiin.irh*aa|TaU(M 
ban  axpoited  In  taf  tnal  quanlttT.'*  (Blmpdirr.  to 
Mitf.  TVm.  iu.)  Thanportaikn  oCoorn.  ofefeta  otbai- 
wtH  wotid  ba  ittj  eooitilanMt,  b  profafUtad  auapt 
wban  catriad  on  brthe^dia  tar  hli  oidutn  boaCL 
Tobacco,  taflroo,  laaddcr.  fto.  va  Brswn  In  Bnali  quoB- 
tittoi  j  aanDA  and  lalli  aro  producod  Id  tbe  Boontalaa, 
■nd  tb*  cauob  aad loUia  ara  bdlfaiiaua.  But  datoa  ooo- 
MHota  tbt  prtodpal  IBod  o(  tba  lahaba.  Tba  dMaa  at 
Tripott  an  dDar  Qua  thota  of  (Of  other  pan  or  BHbwT, 
aoC  baridaa  Iti  hull,  Iba  dala-tna  jFltlA  ajuica  *alH 
lariat,  wbkb,  fimt  «mk  fra '  ' 
bararan,  aod,  wtaaD  anfltrad  M 
toikaOii  tM,  -bi  iraat  raqiw 
■KdiH.  noHdiiMaodlnf  ibtprol 
tDtUa  CM*. !«.] 

KHb  •llla(a  la  qanallr  isrTov 
data  and  oHia  Iraai,  Uie  lurplui 
tba  Htaw  ual^  aaitban  Jan.  tK.,  iBiiaaOT»aTiiia(ari, 
■n  ftrHj  axponad,  but  an  moallii  dUpoaad  e(  to  Ba- 
doufii  tndna.  Tha  Thna  alou  iBo  ooau  ilald  (lapat 
■ndrablaaaf  thoADaatniaUIr,  and  mliht  b*  made  to 
pradaaeoucamwhw.  AccMdtat  to  IMIaCclU,tba 
Dtflact  o(  UKh  u  adnatua  la  kaai  ovloata  tha  dnoB- 


'ban  drank  fraah.  U  a  *oit  Bfraeabla 
-   ^  ^  hcBaat,  bngi  m  IB- 

ipnbMllou  of  Iba  Koran." 


lofUMpeoBla.    OatDa.>bao|t.a»lpaidinin 

latta  DiaAan  hi  aama  plana :  mi,  ai  inlnul 


t  Un  Moct  (no  Trtpall, 


•art 


I  I  ra«d»t  in  TrtpoU,  bctaw  cadnnaS 

I  '  a  SnuB  inai  tha  'Hirt^  lultan. 

tbo^^UhnUUwi  I  tba  *f,  or  findTl^r>ha^ 
panaaa  JuUca  dall^  at  Iba  (aatia  (ata  of  Ow  cnJIal  i 
tba  cblcf  oaoeri  oT  tba  IraaaarraDd  bonath^i  t<" 
itntfUM.  or  haadjisllDB  niagMiyaj^^^  uniiw. 


^,  Ac.  Tha  d 
g  Ban  nwon  taulralaBI  la  tba  HOT, 
at;  thna.  the  an  of  Maanntn.  baiMaa 
itaa.  nnksi  In  bit  on  paraw  all  Iha 
mra  pMar;  et  tha  itata.  tf  w»  nay  ao 

,p.I».)  ThcraHBOaaor&abaian 
tfOmoot  thedlNrM  |Bfai>on,iBid 
t  Uh  hilailor.  tnaa  on  lha  Jaina»l 


I  rt  dotlai,  BHHVoUca.  nriianuTand 

IT  Iba  ndt^oB  af  pnAhmwt,  oo^ 

addition  to  nbltb alary  poi 
HIaataDdInf  anrto  laU  to 


sass 


Tha  (banclar  of  tha  natlrfo  of  TrIpoU  appcara  lo 
a  nn  IndUbrant.  CmuId  Lwib  la*!  dmnSanMM  la 
•MnoHBiBaa  thmtaBoal  tonilnBoilawl.  Than 
atapubUawlni  bonaia.  at  tha  doaaa  of  »Fhkh  tba  Noon 
ill  and  drinb  irtlboul  laj  Knipla  i  and  Iba  iraatar  part 
B(  Iba  btnac  eort  af  paopla  alaa  an  (raat  drlnhan. 
Blainriar*  wit  ha  wai  mabla  to  diaconr  an*  nod 
qi^ntlai  u>  ba  eootraUod  with  tba  nU  fawn  aarHwM 
DC  rtnnca.  araitca,  tnaebatji.  and  daeait,  vUtfepre- 
doBloala  allka  bi  tbe  prjnca  and  tha  iimaiiil  Tbat« 
li  prabniilT  no  axuitn  on  aartta  wban  lb*  tohah).  ara 
BHin  btdfoed  to  be  ibooa.  {Ktrntm,  bi  IM^  Trm*. 
m.  DO.)  Aod  irt  It  li  lald  meb  la  tba  pmnpMtBda 
witb  labkb  ludca  U  adn^nlalarad.  that  crhaaa  In  TrI-. 

lha  pai^la  ara  mora  dtllliad  Ibu  In  ntaat  pana  of  Bai- 
barr.  iBtolaraaca  lovardi  ChrUtbna  arat  fBniariT 
•CTT  atron^  markadi  but  firaltncra  an  Bow  trcatad 
Willi  raapact.  pbacr  and  ChriUlao  ilanTT  btrlat  baaB 
■honTabolbhad. 

Thb  lerrMoij  aotahii  hbo  Bobmb  aBUquMia,  but 

tbar  aro  nocb  law  ftoquenl  Iban  In  tha  adjacent  Mr- 

rUorratBarcB.    In  lha  middle  ana  li  gaDcrallj  ataand 

."  ..L  S*!'^  .  "".     ^.  ■^-  -„charloi  V., 

horitireTer  U, 

■adrfnDboB 


of  M.  AMe*. 
Mkr  toniua  at 
BI  Iba  eamlB 
'H"B.    Pap. 


Tvaofftnagtb 

lara,  tbe  town 
aaAltanaiaof 


mddata-trafa. 


TBOAD. 
■ha  Cnmlten,  pwtlculiirlT  kuw  hlfh  OotUe  amdH 
oier  carUln  iln«i ;  but  tbin  u>  DO  public  tmUdtn^ 

[hs  hdghu  brtilutTtnilll  darlui  tht  ctiubIh  bj  tta> 
Count  3b  TDUIouie.  The  nu»  IVMJ  li.  no  ^hm, 
.lerind  frem  lu  bdni  rmnirij  dJtidid  InU  ihm  k|w. 

bet,  Bl  Mtnrn,  u  •!»  Hiiiu  H  •obmUibm  trntled,  f  ■ 
dliLlAct  Ldivd  ftvm  Tripoli  proper.    Nomflroui  fnntu 

™'i^  Maf.  TVm.)    -fbm  'pan  of 

u — I —    — t  -qpogltj  ij--  ' 

Inoict.  fna  lb* 

I    irbH,bcw»*rrn* 
■■ o.  -ttb 


CPtKocit,  BmmttardL  ie.  in  Mod.  TVm.)    nn  pan  of 
Trlp^  (o  Uw  H.  i>(  tba  Hnfau.  ud  owodt*  th*  ten. 


4  ufAdtr'  itiLtat.  artor  QiutmneTe  do  QuIdct,  tbol 
lull  JIbnrr  canUllHd  Bo  fnci  Uun  IfmffO  toU.  I 
(.BHHcililaaa  4i  yitmii,t'*i-i  Mlcbwd  uou  pnqwiT 
rajocU  thll  lUIenienl  m  IncmUbli  uid  (iHurd.  ui 
■dopU  Id  proArcBce  tbo  rEuonifala  kmudi  ilvai  tv 
No»1t1.    lHluolTt4aCnMa4a,U.a.,tA.\ai\.i 

Uw  Turki,  Ibi  cifi.  of  lbs  il«w.  i»i*r  tbe  cean 
■Uuili  In  ■  pUIn  niKr1)'3.0(»li.iin<(  Ihf  lEillar  lb* 


a  oOU  ■bleb  IT. 

._:._„;.rr;:-j;is« 

uck  bf  Uh  Orctki  la  Oct.  1«31.  uxl  lu  ruin  wu  c«- 

lulnf  roUeortba^irUit  pnTiid.  (Vve'i  Jdm^"'. 
3IT.)  But  U  llHfl^Q  d*Lnr  from  111  ruinji,  uid  U  ttw  Hflft 
ofonooflbt  Bnt  cdAU  trouurJet  In  Groece  uidarotbff 

HDiB  oUier  town  i  vhI  If  w,  it  ii  nut  larr  probaUa  IhM 
Tripoliiu  ibouLd  Fier  reiiiu  lU  fonnor  Impoiunn. 
ioSii  BMTgat'  Grtiee.  ^.,  1.  llO-g  Sotiiti  Cttta 

TRO^^KTu),  or  tlM  or  Iba  ueliat  dH  of  Tr«. 
aDdUHKnaoftbabUtlcadacHbailtaillia  UiidL  Tb* 
iituiiUoQ  of  Ibil  rf-M t**i  rtfloa  baa  beoi  polBled  out 
■ItbHlklaiitpredilaabf  llonar.aad  baibem  hIdII- 
M.ftnatbaaarllHIullouUr.loeaiipriia  tbatpoitkia 
or  Alia  Minor  bouniM  bs  and  ioBedlaMr  S.  ol  Iba 
W.  ttHt"*  to  tb>  Hiltaapoot.  imoilla  tba  lilud  of  ■ 
Tanadoi.  bninf  Mount  Ma  on  Uh  B.  ud  tba  lulph  of 
AdnnTil on  tba  S.    Hora,  ns  dmbi,  Ira  tba  tiMpI  iiW 


Bnt,  nMvltbltandlnf  Ibo  ImmortllltTor  nsown  Ibi 
bu  bcM  conhrrtd  oa  tbc  "  beaTtn-bulIt "  dtj.  and  tb 

irsal  liiTa  ban  tba  dunici  broujlu  about  hf  tba  ia 


r,  Wood,  ChcTiller,  CUrka,  w*  tbould  be  quite  u  iiiu<:h  diavot 
-  But  u  Done  of  Itaem  iad  em  cf  tjlaereb,  B4byLDn,  or  e 
i^  bifwcnpbica]  plui  Df  lb*  I  TroT- 

id  npKUIr  •>»  Buiiiil-  I     EuluiiTe  oF  Tror.  On 
i^dlAnKdiflbmEHB-     riod.  WOH  odicr  dtlH.  14 


HHUofUM  ]re*c.  ■»  need  notb*  lanirmii  ■!  iW'  eontlrt.  U  tha  dkhiUi  uTUie  HnlJeiponl.  oeu-  tlia  proBooIorT  afibm 

In*  ■UUBenu.  (HD  hid  thai  not  b*m  niKtly  under  tbe  huw  ubh.  md  «||i>to)>>t  tbi  barnn  or  RMHmd  ctUed  lb* 

tnliHim  of  Koe  pncooaelnd  tbaen.    The  iiUem  of  toagli  of  AclilUei.    It  wm  AHmded  MHteiior  to  the  ttete 

12.""'P:F?_""_rK' ;:■,__.... •'•-— w^ymd-  orTnr^iBfoUuealDiir.    It  bdTluinw.  ewS 


irif  eaiul-    of  Tnn  In  la 
the  >!«.    IS  tiW  Id  It 


rf  StrjiB.    But  Itae  ia< 


niiiMhl  or  KarkUw,  vu  the  Bcuuder  oT  Homer.  Uw  Tmed  tuill  (fUr  (be  dauracHon  oT  Traf.    It  vi 

Ttalt  hnotbHli  ii  BOW,  iMweror.  geDeraUj  etaodon^  '"'ji^^  ^i5?™"''wi™'  "^  Aleiuider'i  (eoenli 

S?^.!^*lMMch.KwMj«r«™iM^^  ^,'flF.^.=i:*^.';/?'°."l?L,<S.***?L^S:.''!."-.'_.".' 
Mr.  HicUnn  kin  HI 


tbi  nneiUoii  of  Dr.  Cli»dl*c.  ttaat  the  Thr>">>'t<^  ;  < 

aF  lEe  Dembrtk-HA.)  ■  lirer  to  Uh  N  E.  or  the  Men- 1 1 
.■Wurtkl  ■       ■      —--'  —  —■—-■'■ - 


o(  HoniM'.ipiwn  to  be  utlebaoillTeu^  i 


, -reindtbe    d 

ThnibniM  lilbeonlTOiieofiuaclmleMeiinoiUowiif  " 
ihebiule.ilo«Tfiwlhrthe»o«bBld|tou«ht.  _, ,  ME 


'HuBscain^B.    TheraniltuMadoo    or  ...~ — ,  j_., ..-., _.,  _  ___,  „_„  _,.._ 

ml  I  m.  rtoD  the  hl  lod  ebast  Mid-  '.  p**red  on  Ihli  civlow  oueetlon.  but  the  ibeia,  Mth  itm 
Mnvlei*  ud  ThnDbrim.  Here  the  laDiliiDrBnmend  lirDrrlu,nbHiit  ib*  tuUca.) 
^^.^^r  thlibiB?bii>there-l  rttOlfDAjBH  Inl^  Dr«utifm).  i  liHi  wi^  t- 
I  riddel  I  iDaM  enterrumDmlof  port  ef  Nmw«7,  e.p.  m..  ol  lu  own  Den».  on  UieNid 
wereenidoTed  la  nlelaa TUt  btochi  (wbenet  Itoen.Dviie  WHrsoirDMIUinDulb.ln  Ihedee* 
fbundutiai  of  thbedllee.  t.hleh  ei-  «2'''S,?!!S  I"'V"^™r5?'i  ^i.7'-J'\  ""^~-  "^ 
lmdmoelre«Tl»Df»«hlteMuiein>-     <*=_.'*^  "^     ^      long.   10^  »■  Itt"   B.     Pop.,lnlH», 


tbnGleerlTldMiMed.wubellered  bj  lu  Inbed.  " -^    L"°'^,'tfV?^  "V'^J'I*™' *? '''?,°"''*°^^'^.^ 
eun  the  Idnulcil  ille  of  tb.  undent  eltr,  mid  inch  bid    rSA,??l  J.ViSf^^  Mirlc^bl.  u  i  priua  tbu 

bnwlbobdlef  inil«omily»Blertilnod  b^ihimfroiio  ibo|*5?'^™""«'     .  „ii  h„,i,    ,h~,.^  t^ 

••rito«petlod:-Hen»,"i.ijTKltiu."/tf(«B««fc       Tnodhjm  Ifc  though  In 

£o«>T.r!^«!T.  old  dir  eoBeWmhirSor.  t»  the  B..  ■  K^TSCSST^f^to^e^^ST^fn'n     Th   ^™ 
nmt,aSZ  brnerlu  thnt  the  old  Zid  hw  dtj  iiood    SSS'SdfaS^iilVrnSll^^u  ^'Ih^'^i!,?^ 


u reWH  to tt« «™« of M yeereTAKl It  I. furlh" to  ■  J™j!;J"^'^«^7^«^7S«^ 

Hit  iUr.  uottced  to  Hlncrr.  u<  l^muM  of  Pttam,  I  ^^  «h^S'nHl.^?Wn  S^ISSSU^'  h«s<u 
C*lh7'JST'3'^."wn\hS!lS^i.'^rti5r"^Skh  •*""*  •««liwlln(lrB;;.!.or»bon.ei.i.iwicUlSu7 
MHMkin  ni  lerrled  Into  elM  ilXer  hit  dntfa  br    ™ir"^J',;j"'hir™''  ^d'^'5?^°'ii!S.'f'i£™ 

■^^js^^-Ji  itifnS  i:  £yss.'is.!idrf  £: '  "'"'>t'»»" '™'  "'^ "  i.reiX.^'iSEoriS:^ 


i>     ^'"b™""        *  ™'"°*"'^'*'  *""■  ™  ">"  iTuid  W., 

If    ""?!!*    l'"'*'  ?■''."'■  detll.  Kid  copper  fiom  Ror««. 
-"     mre  Uie  PTlndiwI  ertlclea  of  eiporl. 

',  <^lejke.   TT(mdliJeTD-l]Drd    nerer 


flI2  TROND  (ST.). 

road  with  the  Swedish  capital ;  and  In  1838  a  govcrament 
•teani.boat  commenced  running  between  Trondhjem  and 
Hammerfest,  calling  off  Tromsoe  and  other  interroediate 
poru,  from  spring  till  Sept.  English  is  understood  and 
•poken  by  many  of  the  inhabs.  Mr.  Barrow  says  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  nearly 
resemble  our  own  ;  and  most  of  them  are.  in  fact,  more 
or  less  conn(*cted  with  mercantile  houses  in  England, 
many  having  been  educated  in  England,  and  others  being 
accustomed  to  visit  it  once  a  year.  (Barrow's  Excursions 
in  the  N.  qf  Europe^  pp.  345,  34^.)  The  lower  classes 
generally  read  and  write ;  and  among  the  opulent  many 
are  distinguished  for  their  literary  taste.  (  Garke,  Prr/ace 
to  Scandinavia,  x.  8tc. :  Lafng:  Barrow,  S[c.,  passim.) 

TUOIS  RIVIERES.    &>«  TuRBt  RiVBU. 

TROND  (ar.),  Flem.  St.  Truyen^  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, proT.  Limbourg,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Demer,  90  m.  W.  by  S.  ftUestricht.  Pop.,  in  1836, 8.490. 
It  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
founded  here  in  657 :  it  was  formerly  fortified :  but  iu 
works  were  dismantled  in  1697.  It  has  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  fire-arms ;  and  some  trade  in  lace,  lea- 
ther, Ac.  A  sanguinary  action  took  place  between  the 
French  and  Austrians,  in  iu  vicinity,  in  1793. 

TROON,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ayrshire,  on  a  point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  sea,  6  m.  N.  by  W.  Ayr,  and  8  m. 
S.W.  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  in  1841,  9,148.  It  is  a  neat, 
well-built  town.  The  par.  church  is  at  Dimdonald, 
idwut  4  m.  distant ;  but  it  has  a  chapel-of-ease  and  a 
chapei  belonging  to  the  United  Secession  church.  Troon 
Harbour,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  promontory  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  is  the  most  accessible  of  any  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast,  has  16  ft  water  at  low  spring  ebbs,  and 
aufflcient  accommodation  for  a  great  number  of  ships. 
Iu  advantages  had,  however,  been  wholly  neglected  till 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present  noble  proprietor, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  has  constructed  a  large  dry 
or  graving  dock,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  Sootlana, 
for  the  building  or  repair  of  vessels  of  large  sise ;  a 
•mailer  do. ;  and  is  now  constructing  a  wet  dock,  that 
will  accommodate  50  sail.  It  is  also  furnished  with  com- 
modious warehouses,  and  a  harbour-light.  Through 
the  exertions  of  his  Grace,  the  Troon  has  been  united,  by 
a  railway,  with  Kilmarnock,  by  which  It  has  been  made, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  port  of  the  latter.  Great 
quantities  of  coal  are  rats«l  in  the  ricinity.  which,  being 
brought  to  this  p«irt  by  the  railway  for  shipment,  are  ex- 
ported to  the  amount,  in  ordinary  years,  or  about  168,000 
tons.  Ship-building  employs  fh)m  1 00  to  200  hands ;  and 
rope  and  sail-making,  and  the  trades  connected  with 
them,  are  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  About  4,000 
tons  shipping  belong  to  the  port.  Branches  of  the  Ayr 
Bank,  and  of  the  Glasgow  Union  Bank,  have  been  opened 
in  the  town.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr  Railway, 
passes  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Troon,  with  which  it 
IS  about  being  connected  by  a  branch  railway.  {Private 
Jttformation. ) 

TROPEZ  (ST.).  a  maritime  town  of  France,  dep. 
Var,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  88  m.  E.  by  N. 
Toulon.  Pop.,  in  1836,  3,637.  The  inscriptions,  medals, 
&C.,  found  here,  prove  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  He- 
racUa,  an  important  maritime  town  ofantioulty.  It  has 
a  citadel,  and  towards  the  sea  is  defended  by  some  old 
walls ;  its  port  is  spacious  and  good,  hut  is  little  fre- 
quented, except  bv  fishermen,  which  comprise*  a  large 
groportion  of  its  Inhabs.  St.  Tropes  is  the  seat  of  a 
'ibunal  of  commerce,  a  council  of  prwF  hommes,  and  a 
tchool  of  navigation. 

TROPPAU.  a  town  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  cap. 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  of  the  principality  and  circle  of  its 
own  name ;  on  the  Oppa,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  37  m. 
N.E.  Oimuts.  Pop.,  in  1837,  including  its  suburbs, 
13,666.  It  Is  well  situated,  is  walled,  and  entered  by  four 
gates,  and  is  well  built.  Its  principal  edifices  comprise 
a  castle,  town-hall,  theatre,  high  school,  and  sundry 
churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  courts  for  its  province,  circle, 
and  duchy,  a  tribunal  of  commeree,  a  gymnasium,  to 
which  a  flourishing  museum  was  attached  in  1814,  and 
considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
with  others  of  soap,  leather,  liqueurs.  &c  Troppau  was, 
from  90th  Oct.  to  90th  Nov.,  1820,  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  diplomatic  congress,  which  afterwards  removed 
to  Laybach.    {Oesterr.  Kat.  Encpc;  Berekatis.) 

TROY,  a  town  or  dty  of  the  United  States,  in  New 
York,  00.  Rensselaer,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  7  m.  N.N.K.  Albany.  Fop.,  in  1830, 11,405/ 
in  1840,  19334.  It  sunds  on  the  alluvial  fiat  on  both 
•ides  the  river,  but  principallv  on  the  E.  bank,  where  it 
is  badied  by  some  eminences  dignified  with  the  names  of 
Mounts  Ida,  Olympus,  &c.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  most 
of  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and 
well  built,  the  houses  bring  commonly,  of  brick,  and 
soma  of  stone.  The  thorougbfares  are,  in  general,  about 
60  ft.  in  breadth,  macadamised,  shaded  with  trees,  and 
well  lighted.  Blany  of  the  public  buildings  are  elegant, 
particularly  the  court-house,  with  a  Grecian  front,  and 
th9  cfiscopal  cburch,  one  of  the  finest  spedAous  of 
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modem  Gothic  architecture  in  the  United  States.  Thlen 
are  many  churches  for  other  sects,  9  large  feaiale  setni- 
naries,  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  a  lyeeuro  of  natural  his- 
tory, academy,  Lancastrian  schcwl,  orphan  asylum,  bouse 
of  industry,  county  inison,  mechanics*,  national,  and 
other  halls,  several  banks,  &c.  "  The  city  is  abundantly 
watered  by  subterranean  iron  pipes  (Voro  a  basin  in  Cb« 
neighbouring  town  of  LansinglMirg,  79  ft.  abova  the  city 
plain.  The  height  and  volume  of  water  are  sufllcient  to 
furnish  Jets  d'eaux  in  the  city,  and  to  throw  Urge  streams, 
in  case  of  fire,  through  hose,  without  the  interveotioa 
of  engines.  The  supply  of  water  is  1.600,000  gallons 
per  day;  the  cost  of  the  works  190,000  dollars,  for 
which  a  large  debt  remained  in  1885  on  the  city.** 
(Vew  York  Gazetteer.)  Two  streams  Join  the  Hud. 
son  within  the  city,  and  aflTbrd  water  power  for  many 
factories.  Troy  had,  in  1835.  8  floor  and  4  cotton 
mills,  with  paper  and  slitting  mills,  nail  and  iron  worlcs, 
breweries,  tanneries,  and  leather  factories,  9  carriage 
factories,  where  were  built,  in  one  year,  150  stage 
coaches,  &c.  '*  The  trade  of  Troy  bv  land  is  witb  an 
extensive  range  of  country  B.  and  N.,  within  which 
there  are  67  cotton  factories,  using  annually  mon  than 
3,500,000  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  and  40  woollen  Cscttwies.  making 
up  annually  more  than  1 ,000,000  lbs.  of  wool.  The  naer- 
chants  and  millers  have,  in  one  season,  purchased  more 
than  600,000  bushels  of  wheat,  160,000  bush,  of  other 
grain,  and  85,000  barrels  of  provisions,  besides  large 
quantities  of  lard,  butter,  cheese,  ftc."  (Sew  YorkCmz.) 
The  canal  trade  had  nearly  doubled  between  1899  atid 
1835.  W.  Troy  is  on  the  United  Champlain  and  Erie 
canal,  and  at  present  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the 
city  by  8  steam-l>oat  ferries ;  though  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  is  in  contemplation.  Rensselaer  and  Saraton 
railroad  crosses  the  Hudson  at  Troy  by  a  bridge  1,600  ft. 
in  length,  resting  upon  8  stone  piers.  Troy  was  first  in- 
corporated in  179i6,  and  has  now  become  the  third  city  la 
the  State,  in  wealth  and  importance.  {New  York  Gea. ; 
Amer.  Almanac. ) 

TROWBRIDGE,  a  market  town  and  pa.  of  Bogland, 
CO.  Wilts.,  hund.  Melksham,  on  a  tritwtaiy  of  the  Avoo, 
the  Were,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  Mdgct,  91  m. 
N.W.Salisbury.  Area ofpar.  1,960 acres.  Pop. in  1831, 
10,868 ;  hi  1841,  Il,06a  The  principal  street  is  spacious, 
but  the  others  are  generally  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and 
though*  some  of  the  houses  are  good,  the  greater  propor- 
tion are  but  indifferent.  Many  are,  however,  constructed 
of  stone,  and  the  town  is  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Trowbridge  Church,  a  large  and  striking  edifice,  consisu 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  two  side  aisles,  with  attached  chapels. 
In  the  windows  of  which  is  a  good  deal  of  stained  glasa, 
and  lofty  N.  and  S.  porches.  The  two  side  aisles  are 
separated  ft'om  the  nave  by  five  pointed  arches,  springing 
from  clustered  columns,  and  are  externally  embattled 
and  ornamented  with  crocketed  pinnacles ;  at  the  W. 
extremity  is  a  large  tower  with  a  tapering  spire.  The 
living,  a  rectory,  worth  600/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  Trinity  Church,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town,  erected  within  these  few  years,  is  a  fine  building, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  fl-ee  sittings.  It  has,  also, 
meeUng-houses  for  General  and  Particular  Baptists.  Pres- 
byterians, Wesleyans,  Independents,  Ac,  (dissenters  Ite- 
ing  very  numerous  in  Trowbridge) ;  a  free  school  and  an 
alms-bousejuid  ino!>t  oftliediflcrent sects  support  Sunday- 
schools.  The  roanufitcture  of  woollen  cloth  was  esta- 
blished in  Trowbridge  at  an  early  period.  Casdmerps, 
fancy  kerseys,  tweeds.  &c.,  and  other  narrow  woollens,  are 
the  principal  products.  In  1839,  19  woollen  mills  were  in 
full  work  in  the  par.,  employing  together  1978  hands,  and 
there  may  be  in  the  town  and  its  immediately  contiguous 
district  about  1650  looms.  (Hand-toom  andraOorg  Rep.) 
But  at  present  (1842)  the  trade  Is  very  much  depressed. 
The  Kennet  and  Avon  canal  passes  about  1  m.  N.  of  the 
town,  placing  it  in  communication  with  London  on  the 
one  hand  and  Bristol  on  the  other.  Trowbridire  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magistrates,  who  hold  petty 
sessions  here  monthly,  and  a  court  of  requests,  for  oetHs 
not  above  5^,  every  three  weeks.  Markets,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  ;  fairs,  Aug.  5  to  7,  for  catue, 
pedlers,  millinery,  Ac.  Crabbe,  the  celebrated  poet,  was 
for  18  years  rector  of  this  par.,  where  he  died  Fdx  3d, 
1832. 

TROYRS  (an.  Treete  and  Angustobona  Trieatsfnm), 
a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aube,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  Seine,  which  partly  surrounds  it,  and  is  partly  di- 
verted Into  Its  interior  bv  numerous  canals,  for  the  supply 
of  its  various  factories,  92m.  E.S.E.  Paris.  Lat  49fi  W 
5"N.,  long.  304'  49"  E.  Pop.,  in  1846,«4,7OT.  It  is 
inclosed  biMin  old  wall  In  pretty  good  condition,  and  has 
scv^ai  suburbs.  The  town  is  but  ill-built,  most  of  its 
houses  being  constructed  <^  timber  ;  though  some  of  iu 
new  quarters  are  clean  and  stifBciently  well  laid  out. 
Before  the  Revolution,  Troyes  comprised  99  pars.,  but 
their  number  has  since  been  greatly  diminished.  The 
cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  chiefly  constmrted 
ou  the  sHe  of  a  previous  ediflce,  in  the  iSth  century, 
though  not  finished  tiU  towards  the  end  of  the  16th.    lis 
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Interior  l«o«Ui  is  174  ft. ;  breadth.  164  ft. ;  hdgfat  of  the 
vault,  96  ft.,  and  of  the  cupola  exteroaUy.  904  ft.  There 
U  a  good  deal  of  curious  stained  glass  in  this  church,  the 
figures  reoresenthaiji  the  kings  of  France,  counts  of  Cham- 
pagne, bisnops  of  Troves,  and  other  personages  of  the  18th 
century,  in  the  peculiar  costume  of  that  period,  and  of 
the  sise  of  life.  Some  of  the  other  churches  desenre 
being  visited.  The  town-hall  is  an  edifice  of  the  17th 
xrentury,  with  a  handsome  front,  and  a  hall  in  which  are 
the  marble  busts  of  the  most  distinguished  natives  of 
Troyes.  The  museum  contains  coIlecUons  of  mineralogy, 
natural  history,  and  paintings ;  and  the  public  library 
Is  said  by  Hugo  and  others  to  comprise  66,000  printed 
vols.,  and  nearly  6,000  MSS.  The  ImU  In  which  these 
works  are  placed  is  about  l$Oft.  in  length,  and  30  ft.  in 
width ;  ana  on  its  pannels  are  paintings  by  Gonthler, 
representing  thOb principal  achievements  of  Henry  IV. 
Tne  prefecture,  bishop's  palace,  seminary,  hospital,  court- 
house, public  baths,  and  abattoir  are  the  other  most  re- 
markable buildings.  The  environs  are  particularly 
beautii\il.  It  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  Jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  couucil  of  pnuT 
Aommes ;  the  residence  of  an  inspector*  general  of  navi- 
.gation,  &c.  It  has  manuCsctures  of  cotton,  hosiery, 
calico,  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
yarn ;  with  bleaching  establishments,  for  which  the  water 
of  the  Seine  is  said  to  be  most  suitable ;  paper-mills,  &c 
Troyes  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  Ct^ampagne :  and  it  was 
here  that  Hen.  V.  of  England  espoused  Catherine  of 
France.  In  1439,  it  was  taken  fh>m  the  English  by  fhe 
French  troops,  under  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the  campaign  of 
1814,  It  was  the  head  quarters  of  N^wleon.  Among  the 
distinguished  individuals,  natives  of  Troyes,  may  be  spe- 
cified Pope  Urban  IV.,  the  sculptor  Girardon,  and  the 
painter  Mignard.  {Hugo^  vt.  Auoe^  ^c.)  ^ 

TRURO, apart,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market-tow^^f 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  on  the  Fal,  7  m. 
K.  by  E.  Falmouth,  and  S30  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Pop. 
of  pari,  bor.,  in  1841,  9,1101. » This  U  decidedly  the 
handsomest,  and,  including  its  suburbs,  the  largest 
town  in  Cornwall.  It  owes  its  increase  and  prosperity 
partly  to  its  being  la  the  centre  of  an  important  mining 
district,  and  a  principal  stannary  town,  and  partly  to  its 
situation  on  a  river  navigable  tnus  far  at  high  water  by 
vessels  of  100  tons.  The  streets  are  partially  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  town  and  bor.  are  comprised  in 
the  3  pars,  of  St  Haij,  Kenwyn,  and  St.  Ciomrnt's. 
St.  Marv's  church  is  built  of  Roborough  stone,  which,  at 
first  sight,  seems  like  granite,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
j>erpeodicular  s^le.  The  intinrior  has,  however,  been 
modernised ;  and  a  modem  steeple  has  been  attached  to 
the  church.  (Rickman'$  Qotk.  Arch/tec.)  The  living, 
a  rectory  worth  136/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  Loifl  Mount 
'Edgecumbe.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Indepen. 
dents,  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Friends,  Bryan- 
ites,  and  various  other  sects;  and  a  grammar-ichool, 
founded  in  1760,  which  has  an  income  of  100/.  a  year, 
with  two  exhibitions  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  Sir  H. 
Davy  received  his  earlv  education  in  this  school  It  has 
also  an  almshouse,  and  several  minor  charities,  town  and 
coinage  halls,  a  county  infirmary,  barracks,  theatre, 
workhouse,  a  small  gaol,  a  subscription  library,  and  se- 
veral societies  for  instruction  or  amusement.  The  ex- 
ports of  Truro  consist  chiefly  of  tin  and  copper ;  with 
some  paper  and  carpeting  made  in  the  town.  Truro  is 
of  tdgn  antiquity ;  and  had  formerly  a  castle  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  some  other  ancient  edifices; 
but  these  no  longer  exist  It  is  said  to  be  a  bor.  by  pre- 
scription ;  its  earltest  charter  appearing  to  have  been  one 
£  anted  by  Reginald,  Earl  of  Comwall,  at  an  uncertain 
te,  but  certainly  before  1280.  It  is  now  divided  into 
S  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  other  aldermen, 
and  18  councillors.  It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  a 
weekly  court  of  record,  and  some  minor  courts.  Corp. 
rev.,  in  1817-8, 3,658/.  It  has  sent  2  ra^ms.  to  the  H.  dt  C. 
since  the  23  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  having  been  in  the  mayor,  and  96  capital 
burgesses.    The  old  pari.  bor.  comprised  only  the  central 

Eart  of  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Kenwyn  par. ; 
iirthe  Boundary  Act  at  least  doubled  its  former  extent. 
Registered  electors,  1849-50.663.  Markets.  WedneKday 
And  Siiturday,  and  a  caitle-markct  the  first  Wednesday 
In  every  month  ;  fairs,  four  times  a  year,  principally  for 
cattle.  Foote,  the  comedian,  was  a  native  of  Truro, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  27lh  Jan.  1721.  (Part. 
Boundary  and  Mtm.  Corp.  Reports;    and  Appendix ^ 

TRUXILLO,  or  TRUJILLO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Bstremadura,  prov.  Caceres,  cap.  dep.,  on  the  Toso,  a 
tributaiy  of  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  high  road  between 
Madrid  and  Lisbon,  134  m.  S.W.  by  W.  the  former.  Fop. 
about  4,600  {MHUmo.)  It  Is  divided  into  the  city,  the  old 
town,  and  the  citadel,  which  successively  occupy  the  foot, 
acclivity,  and  samrnlt  of  a  hill  facing  the  S.  The  city  is  the 
newest  portion ;  it  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  a  fine  square, 
ajDd  several  handsome  residences,  most  of  the  wealthy  in- 
li^.  having  removed  thither  flrom  the  old  town.  In  the 
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souare  Is  a  large  mansion,  once  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Piiarro,  a  native  of  Truxiilo  ;  the  front  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  conquest 
of  Peru.  The  old  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  it  IIU 
built  and  dirty  ;  but  the  castle,  with  a  mixture  of  ancient 
and  Saracenic  architecture,  is  Imposing ;  and  the  appear- 
ance  of  TruxlUo  at  a  distance  Is  very  prepossessing.  It 
has  the  usual  complement  of  churdies  and  convents, 
with  several  hospitals,  a  college,  post-house,  Ac.,  and 
manufactures  of  leather  and  linen  fabrics.  The  name  of 
this  town  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Turr^  Jutia.  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Castra  Julia  of  Ptolemy;  and  se- 
veral Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.    (MitUmo  t  Mod.  Trav»  xix.) 

Tbuxillo,  or  Tkujillo,  a  town  of  Colombia,  In  Ve- 
nexuela,  cap.  prov.  of  iu  own  name,  In  a  mounuinous 
valley,  150  m.  S.E.  Maracaybo.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
8,000.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  or  the  finest  and  most 
opulent  cities  of  this  part  of  America,  previously  to  its 
being  pillaged  by  the  buccaneer  Gramont,  in  1678,  when 
most  of  iu  inhab.  fied  to  Merida.  The  valley  in  which 
the  citv  is  built  is  so  narrow  as  to  admit  nowhere  of 
more  than  two  parallel  streets,  and  the  houses  are  rfmall 
and  mean.  There  are  Dominican  and  Frandsean  con- 
vents, a  college,  several  schools,  &c.  The  climate  Is 
healthy:  the  adjacent  lands  produce  sugar,  cocoa,  in- 
digo, coflTee,  and  wheat ;  the  mutton  Is  larger  and  finer 
than  In  any  other  part  of  the  prov.  The  inhabs.  make 
superior  cheese  axxi  preserves ;  and  are  fismed  for  clean- 
ing and  carding  wool.  Iu  trade  is  principally  northward 
with  Carora  and  Maracaybo.  (Depona  in  Mod.  Trav. 
xxvii.  219. :  COdazzi,  Giog.  de  Venezuela.) 

TSCHERKASK  (NOTI  or  NEW),  a  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  cap.  of  the  country  of  the  Don-Cossacks, 
on  a  hill  adjoining  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  390  m.  S.S.E. 
Voroneje;  lat.  47®  24'  29"  N.,  long.  89°  88'  E.  Pjop., 
according  to  Schnitzler,  about  14,000,  but,  according  to 
Possart,  onlv  12.000.  It  is  wholly  modem,  having  been 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  Platoff  in  1806:  iU  streeU 
are  regular  and  broad,  but  some  years  since  they  were 
neither  paved  nor  lighted,  and  most  of  the  buildings 
were  of  wood.  A  triumphal  arch,  of  hewn  gtone,  stands 
at  either  extremity  of  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  there 
Is  a  large  square  in  which  Platolf  had  begun  to  build  a 
residence  lor  himselC  The  town  is  a  bishop's  see  ;  and 
has  a  new  cathedral,  gymnasium,  circle-school,  hospital, 
arsenal,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  all  the  government  offlcee 
for  the  Don  Cossack  country,  which  were  removed 
thither,  in  1807,  from  Staro,  or  Old  Tscherkask  on  the 
Don,  about  10  ro.  S.  bv  E.,  in  consequence  of  the  inun- 
dations to  which  the  latter  was  subject.  The  new  cap. 
is  favourably  placed  to  avoid  this  evil,  but  it  labours 
under  a  great  drawback  in  being  near  no  navigable  river. 
Staro-Tscherkask.  which  formerly  had  15,000  inhabs., 
has  now  dwindled  into  insignificance.  The  new  town 
has  annually  four  large  fairg  ;  to  one  of  which  goods  to 
the  value  of  upwards  of  2,000,000  roubles  are  fre- 
quently brought.  {Potsaft  Kaiserth.  Biuslamdj  Scknitx* 
lerj  I.i/all,  Trav.  in  Russia.) 

TUAM,  an  Inland  city  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught  co. 
Gal  way,  on  a  small  river,  15  m.  E.  Lou^h  Corrlb,  and 
106  m.  W.  by  N.  D»ublin.  Pop.  in  1841,  6,034.  This 
town  has  greatly  improved,  ami  Increased  In  pop.  during 
the  last  20  years.  Several  new  buildings  are  in  progress. 
The  principal  streets  diverge  ft'om  the  market-place,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  ;  and  some  of  them  have  latterlv 
been  widened  and  much  improved.  Still,  however,  much 
squalid  poverty  is  to  be  found  in  the  town  and  its 
wretchea  outlets.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  having  been  till  recently  the 
seat  of  a  Protestant,  as  it  still  is  of  a  Catholic  archbishop. 
But,  In  1839,  on  the  demise  of  the  late  Protejitant  prelate, 
the  see  was  reduced  from  an  archbishopric  to  a  bishopric, 
suffk-agan  to  Armagh.  The  Protestant  cathedral  Is  a 
smaJI  plain  building ;  but  the  Rom.  Cath.  cathedral  lg  a 
splendid  structure,  and  iy,  indeed,  by  far  the  finest  of  the 
modern  Rom.  Cath.  churches  In  Ireland.  Here,  also,  is 
the  Rom.  Cath.  college  of  St.  Jarlath,  founded  in  1814, 
usually  attended  bv  about  140  pupils.  It  has  also  a  nun- 
nery, a  diocesan  school,  and  other  public  schools,  a  court- 
house and  gaol,  barracks,  dispensary,  &c.  The  town 
comprises  the  palace  and  handsome  demesne  of  the  Pro- 
testant bishop.  Tuam  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H. 
of  C.  down  to  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
General  sessiona  are  held  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions 
on  Wednesdays :  it  is  a  constabuUiry  station.  The  manu- 
facture of  coarse  Iinen»  and  leather  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent ;  and  it  has  a  brewery  and  flour-mills,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays; 
fairs,  Biay  10.,  July  4.,  Oct.  20.,  and  Dec  16.  Post-ofBce 
revenue  in  1830,  849/. ;  in  1836,  1072/.  Branches  of  the 
agricultural  and  national  banks  were  opened  in  1836  and 
1836. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwithstanding  Tuara 
has  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  seat  of  a  Protestant 
archbishop,  with  a  large  revenue  at  his  disposal,  there 
were,  in  1834,  only  428  individuals  iu  the  par.  that  bt- 
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longed  to  the  Bttablltbed  Church,  whereu  the  Catholic 
pop.  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  UJill !  The  country 
round  Tuam  Is  flat,  ttadly  cultivated,  and  the  peasantry 
poor  and  depressed  in  the  extreme.  (  Municipal  Sowndcary 
Eeport,  Fraser*s  Guide  to  Ireland^  J^c.) 

TUBINGBN,  a  town  of  S.  Gennanr,  klngd.  Wirtem- 
burg,  drc.  SchwarUwald  on  the  Neckar,  17  m.  S  S.W. 
Stuttgard.     Pop.,  in  185:),  8.000.    It  is  old  and  irregu- 
larly built  :  lu  prIncipMl  edifice  is  the  castle,  formerly  the 
atronghold  of  the  Pfalzgrares  of  Tubingen,  but  now  ap. 
proprlated  to  the  university  of  Wirtemberg.    lliis  uni- 
Teriity  was  founded  in  1477 ;  and  the  famous  reformers, 
Melancthon  and  Rauchlin,  were  among  its  earliest  pro. 
fiessors:  It  has  both  a  Rom.  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
theological  faculty.     In  I8S5,  it  had  7S4  students;  of 
whom  189  attended  divinity,  82  law,  166  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  181  philosophy,  ftc    About  100  students 
were  subjects  of  other  German  states.    {Joum.  qf  Edue., 
vol.  Ix.)    In  184G  it  had  8fi8  studenU.    This  university 
has  an  observatory^  botanic  garden,  cabinets  of  miner- 
alogy, soology,  ftc^^and  a  librarr.     The  chief  support 
of  the  inhabs.  of  Tubingen  is  cterlved  flrom  the  retail 
supply  of  this  and  the  other  public  schools ;  but  they 
have  also  a  few  manufactures  or  woollens,  gunpowder,  &c 
iBergMmuf  Memmimger,  Besekriebuug  vom  iVIlrtemb.) 
TtJCUMAN,  the  cap.  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  S.  American  confederacy  of  La  Plata,  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  a  tributary  of  the  Medlnas,  and  on  the  high 
toad  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Potosi,  about  316  m. 
N.N.W.  Cordova:  lat.  ae»  49*  S.,  Ion*.  64°  55*  W.  Pop. 
estimated  at  12,000.    It  has  a  cathedral,  several  convents, 
a  Jesuit's  college,  ftc, ;  but  the  inhabs.  generallv,  f^om 
their  remote  hiiand  position,  appear  to  have  made  little 
progress  in  science,  or  the  artsof  civilised  life.    Their 

Jirlncipal  trade  is  in  oxen  and  mules.  Tucuman  was 
bunded  In  1685.  It  is  memorable  in  historr  as  the  place 
'at  which  the  declaration  of  the  Independence  or  the 
Plata  provs.  was  first  promulgated,  and  where  their  first 
conjzress  was  held  in  1816.    (Diet.  Oiog.) 

TUDBLA  (an.  Tuteta),  a  dty  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre, 
in  which  it  holds  the  second  rank  on  the  Ebro,  where  it 
Is  Joined  by  the  Quellos,  and  near  the  commencement  of 
the  great  canal  of  Aragon,  SO  m.  N.W.  Sarragossa.  Pop. 
R,I50  {MUlano).  The  Ebro  is  here  crossed  by  a  noble 
bridge,  of  uncertain  origin,  400  Spanish  (or  nearly  as 
many  English)  yards  in  length,  and  having  17  arches. 
Tudela  was  formerly  forttfied,  but  nothing  remains  of  its 
ancient  walls,  except  the  ga^s,  or  of  its  citadel  more 
than  one  tower.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty ;  its  houses  lofty,  and  mostly  of  brick :  there  are 
many  private  and  some  public  fountains,  and  the  re- 
mains, in  several  places,  of  baths,  constructed  by  the 
Moors.  Along  the  river  are  some  shaded  public  walks. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  in  which  Blanche,  of  Castile, 
the  queen  of  Peter  the  Cruel  was  buried,  many  other 
churches  and  convents,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum, 
workhouse,  prison,  society  of  public  gooa,  Latin  and 
medical  schools,  Ac.  Its  Inhabs.  manufacture  coarse 
woollens,  hair  fabrics,  soap,  tiles,  bricks,  and  earthen- 
ware,  and  trade  in  oil,  fiour,  and  wine,  esteemed  the  best 
In  the  prov.  Tudela  has  two  large  annual  fairs ;  one 
from  1st  to  21  St  March,  and  the  other  from  22d  July  to 
10th  Aug.  It  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished 
characters.  Including,  amongst  others,  thn  Jewish  tra- 
veller of  the  12(h  century,  the  rabbi  Benjamin  Ben 
Jonah,  commonly  called  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  On  the 
33d  of  Nov.,  1808,  a  French  army,  nndor  Marshal  Lasnes, 
completely  defeated,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  a 
greatly  superior  S^nish  force  under  Castafios.  The 
latter  iost  about  S.OOU  men,  klllt^,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, and  were  completely  dispersed.  (MHianoj 
Napier* $  Peninsular  War,  I  406.) 

TVKK,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia,  between  the  66th 
and  &9th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  3ad  and  38th  of  K. 
long. ;  having  N.  Novgorod,  E.  Jaroslavl  and  Vladimir, 
S.  Moscow  and  Smolensko,  and  W.  Pskof,  Area  esti- 
mated at  3^,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1846  1^,700.  The 
surface  of  this  government  is  generally  moie  elevated 
than  that  of  other  parts  of  European  Russia;  and  several 
large  rivers,  as  the  Wolga,  Tvertza,  Mologa,  Medne. 
vitxa,  &c.,  rise  within  its  limits.  In  its  W.  part  are 
several  lakes.  The  Wolga  has  Its  source  In  the  lake  of 
Selighur,  and  afterwards  traverses  the  government  in 
nearly  its  whole  length  from  W.  to  B.  The  climate  is 
severe,  and  the  soil  is  but  indilVerently  fertile.  The 
harvests  are  precarious,  and  scarcclv  ever  produce  more 
than  sufllclent  for  home  consumption.  A  good  deal  of 
hemp  and  flax,  with  beans,  Ac.,  are  grown ;  but  few  kinds 
of  fruit  succeed.  The  forests  are  extensive,  partictilarly 
In  the  N. :  and  about  319.000  deciatines  of  forest  land 
belong  to  tne  crown.  Manufactures  of  little  consequence, 
but  increasing  :  those  of  dyeing  materials  and  spirituous 
liquors  are  the  principal ;  and  there  are  others  of  bricks, 
glass  ware,  ropes,  leather,  woollen  cloths,  ftc.  This 
government  is,  however,  distinguished  for  its  commercial 
activity  :  and  the  capital  of  its  merchants  has  been  esti- 
mated at  ir  mlliion  roubles.    The  trade  centres  mostly 
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fn  Tver,  the  cap^  and  is  facilitated  by  tbe  VlicihaQ-Td. 
lotschok  Canal,  which  establishes  a  water  oomnanlcatloa 
between  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  seas.  The  dlatrlct  ofth* 
government  traversed  by  this  canal  Is  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  of  Carelians,  and  in  the  cap.  is  a  German  oolonr  ; 
but  the  pop.  is  mostlv  Russian,  of  tne  Greek  church.  This 
government  is  divided  into  12  districts ;  chief  towoe. 
Tver,  the  cap.,  Torshok,  Rjef  and  Bcjetsk. 

Ttbb,  a  town  of  European  Russiai,  cq>.  of  tbe  tbaw 
gov.,  on  the  Wolga,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  Inidge 
660  ft.  in  length,  where  It  Is  Joined  by  the  Tvertut  and 
Tmaka,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Moscow  and 
Petersburg ;  90  m.  N.W.  tbe  former ;  lat.  660  5r 44*^  N^ 
long.  350  67'  36"  B.  Pop.  in  1860^  about  as,00a  In  re- 
spect of  the  regularity  or  its  streett  and  buildlnga,  Tver 
ranks  next  to  the  two  Russian  capitals ;  bat  wants  their 
bustle  and  aninoation.  It  is  divided  t>ythe  several  riven 
into  the  town  proper,  suburtts,  and  citadel.  Tbe  last,  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  comprises  the  governor^ 
residence,  an  imperial  polace,  the  cathedral,  and  aeml- 
nary ;  and  its  numerous  towers  and  cupolas  give  it,  at  a 
distance,  an  Imposing  appearance.  Thecatbedral  b  a 
square  edifice,  with  a  lofty  spire,  surmounted  by  a  gill 
copper  dome,  and  surround[ed,  lower  down,  by  four  similar 
domes.  The  seminary,  founded  in  1727,  for  the  inetrae- 
tion  of  700  pupils  in  the  sciences  and  ancient  languages* 
is  established  In  a  convent  built  In  the  ISth  century. 
There  are  numerous  churches,  government  buHdinga, 
barracks,  inns,  a  theatre,  Ite.,  and  several  putdic  prone- 
nades,  planted  with  trees.  Tver  owes  its  present  reg«- 
larity  and  beauty  to  a  fire  which  almost  totaHv  destroyed 
it  in  1763 ;  after  which  the  Empress  Catherme  ordered 
it  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  uniform  plan.  Some  houses  are  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood ;  and  tbe  paving 
iflmostiy  of  the  same  material.  Captain  Cocbrane 
states  that  an  impost  is  levied  upon  every  horse  that 
passes  the  gates,  expressly  to  pave  the  streets.  {Mod, 
iVae.,  xvil.  114.) 
Tver  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  a  large  part  of  its 
p.  being  merchants,  or  engaged  In  the  navigatioQ  of  tha 
olga.  It  is  an  «ntrep6t  for  com  fhmi  the  S.  desttned 
for  Peterslmra,  and  for  goods  convened  overland  to  and 
from  Riga.  It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been 
the  cap.  of  a  principality  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century.  It  has  (Vequently  suffered  fWrni  tlte  plague, 
and  been  taken  l^  bo^  the  Tartars  and  Poles ;  but  It 
has  remained,  wini  little  interruption,  attached  to  the 
dom.  of  the  Russians  since  1490.  {Scknitxier  j  PoMsart  s 
Mod.  Traw,t^c.) 

TULA,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  princi- 
pally between  the  6Sd  and  55th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  aiid  tbe 
36th  aqd  89th  of  E.  long»^  having  N.  the  government 
of  Moscow,  E.   that   of  Riazan,  S.  OrlofT,  and    W. 
Kaluga.    Length,  aboot  130  m. ;  average  breadtb,  about 
86  m.    Area  estimated  at  11,200  sq.  m.    Pop.,  in  1846, 
1,927,000,  this  being  one  of  the  most  populous  of  the 
Kussian  governments.    It  slopes  generally  to  tbe  N.  and 
E.,  In  which  direction  the  Oka  flows,  forming  its  N.W. 
and  N.  boundary.    The  Don  rises  In  this  government. 
The  surface  is  an  undulating  plain,  and,  tboutgb  not  very 
fertile,  it  produces  a  good  deal  of  com,  with  beans,  turw 
nips,  mustard,  flax,  hemp,  totMcco,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.    The  p«uants,  almost  everywhere,  have  gar* 
dens  in  which  they  grow  fHiit.  Sec. ;  tho  climate  bdiw 
toleraMy  mild  and  healthy.    In  1820,  there  were  esti> 
mated  to  be  about  800.000  head  of  catUe,  360,000  horses, 
and  upwards  of  1,000,000  sheep  in  Tula.  Iron  Is  abundant, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cap.  iron  mines  extend 
over  an  area  of  10  sq.  m. ;  but  the  metal  Is  of  inferior 
quality,  and  Iron  is  one  of  the  chief  Imports  Into  the 
government.    A  bad  sort  of  coal  has,  also,  been  met 
with ;  but  wood  and  charcoal  continue  to  be  the  prin. 
cipal    fnel   used   in   the   forges  and   other   factories. 
Forests  cover  about  1 -6th  part  of  the  surfece.   Dr.  LyaU 
says  that,  S.  of  Tula,  there  is  not  so  profuse  a  waste  of 
timber  in  the  construction  of  the  peasants*  liouses  as 
nearer  Petersburg.    Indeed,  some  or  the  houses  are  not 
built  in  the  usual  way  with  trunks  of  trees  morticed 
together  at  the  comers,  but  consist  of  wattled  wV;)ier« 
work.    The  dwellings,  or  rather  the  huts,  of  the  pea- 
sants, which  range  along  both  sides  of  the  road,  are 
more  paltry  in  their  appearance,  and  more  simple  in 
their  stracture  than  those  between  the  capitals.   Indeed, 
they  gradually  become  more  miserable  as  we  proceed  SL, 
till  we  come  to  regions  where  stone  abounds.    (  Trow.  1. 
61.2.)   Except  In  the  capital  there  are  hardly  any  manu- 
facturing establishments  other  than  tanneri«K  l»rew«4«8, 
and  distilleries,  the  last  two  beins  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.    The  exports  consist  prindpallT  of  com,  hemp, 
and  flax,  with  cutlery.  Jewellery,  haroware,  ftc.,  fWxn 
Tula ;  the  latter,  with  Breief,  being  tlie  chief  seat  01 
commerce.    In  this  government  Is  rae  canal  of  Ivanof, 
uniting  the  Oka  with  the  Don,  excavated  by  tlie  Swedish 
prisoners  in  Russia  early  in  the  18th  centuir.    Tola  has 
been  a  separate  government  since  1796:  it  is  divided 
into  12  districts ;  chief  towns,  Tula  the  cap.,  Drdef, 
Venef,  and  Odtile£    Its  inhabs.  are  neariy  all  RussImis, 
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•lib  (nM*  Onnaia  ndunlMi.    In  mpKl  ar  tnMtc  Is-  '  tnwn.    II  tut  nlH  ■  gar.  ckirch,  >  lug*  Ron.  Citb. 

•irudicin,  Tula  li  lubordliHUs  to  tba  unlisrilljr  o!  Mn*.    clwpcl,  >  QiMkir  ukT  tvD  MMhodlil  iBieUBB-hiHuw, 

fmrjmiiiml.  «i  both  llilM  Om  DluullOm.  S.  U<>i<d>,  !  In  [he  •Ictntlr-    "HBrkMi  od  Tuwtairt  r-' ■ 

Ut.  H°  ir  XV  H.i  hmi.  37°  I'M"  B.     Pop.,  indwUnil  I  liiia  Mtf  10.,  Juir  ID,,    mnd  Oct.  11. 


In  Um  Uusr  pmant  mon  ictlTllr  ud  hidiuttf  thw 

■nerchuu  ut  npuud  [Icb.    Thin  It  ■  coMiDiii]  nli- 

lliwd  on  both  itdo-Hllh  Maite  tillAca.  muir  o*  which 
■nniHliewdlpgooiluui.  (Oarta  LrM^c] 

iplxil.  AI»iu].0COiiMnwirl9.tMvc(iiniireiin|>lnred 
In  lllll  bnorr.  bnidn  l.UO  tawidl  In  iuIhIcIUit  occu. 
puhni.  AbiHilT(i.(»llinu(bUMnilM,OOa>iiiirdiu«uld 


Una   buifdlHti  ipptaF 
f  at  nr«4m».  carrM  on  upon  «  rwf 

Fufct,  4  dnutmoDUl  vtIho.  coucn,  temLnirT.  tbeotroi 
■nd  pdMIc  lllvuTal  ioOOTTili.  fu  Inhibi.  unsur  W 
liinaitecldi^Uitr  (or  cmlMlllibnnil.uid  the  town  li. 
Bipectrd  tbiiTbF  to  mwilfcil  nurkrd  ImpraTemmt  In  ■. 
Tow  jivara.  It  nu  H'enkl  in«£«lont  omuoonted  whb 
Golhic  isd  oth^r  iculpturFi,  tHIIh^inf  1h«  Dpulencc  of 

prfndpi^  ■Quara,  nllod  (ho  Maium  SM^  ond  datlnc 

"'ibeiquea  In  (rood  tute,  uid  r,t  tiip#Tlar  fxonitlon. 

inuioi.  wtalcb  but  loog  toriixt  Cor  *  prtoon."  (fiiwo. 
Tullo  bu  trltiuiuli  or  original  Jurlidlriinn  ud  «mi- 

lb«  Ihdogb^io  Un«  tibrk  cillrd  IVUf,  nuut  prohiibl)> 
doind  Iti  nune  rroni  Ihli  town.  Il  l>  no  lonnr  pro- 
bin  ■)««,  on*  of  wbirh  iHtlni  [bf  I  OrU  dip  of  June, 

•  Ur^  unphttbtUR.  tod  of  oihor   exienilie  nlldibi. 

TTINBHIDGS.  or  TONBKIDGF,.  1  mmlirl  town 
ind  pv,  oT  Bnfhnd.  co.  Kinl.  iKht  Ajliroid.  bund. 

of  patMi.  'u.;a)  tcrtt.     PopuUtion,  In  18(1,  nfiSt. 

dirtreii  trecud  Inibo  lltb  0RI1IU7.  or  wbfeb  the  ontroiro 
flato,  0*nlLfd  bf  two  round  Covrn,  uid  part  oT  tiM  keep 

uid  prRtj  well  built  ttroK,  pntH.  Ilghl«d.  aiHl  Tery 
clean,  no  public  tnlldlnp  Include  th«  church,  iram. 
etoH  lh>  Madwij.  wblch  la  ben  dlildi^  Inu  dld^mt 
afnami.  tbe  principal  bfilna  cndnl  In  17f-V  f^oni  a  df 
•lin^Mt.  Mine.anbltoct  o(  Dtactrrlaii-bildie.  I.011. 
don.  ^nie  llthiB,  ■  nluable  reclorr.  In  (bo Jt  oT  — 

mural  ilucnilni  cbipeli.  Tbsgramnar-Khaol.  hHiwInl 


on  ttao  Una,  at  wt  iroil  diitaoctL    Tlio  prnent  cUt  wai 

toumled  In  KM.  Et  Vanlli-l-anoilch,  who  forilll«l  ii    _„ , _. 

TU  LLAHOH&.u  Inland  town  or  Ireland,  proT.  Leln.  .    At  pteaentib^  an  about  U  acholatB 

ncr.  Klng'icD..  of  which  11  li  now  the  cap.,  on  the  Tut-  I  on.    Hoime'i  Kbanl  at  IlaulbbonHi(h,  a( 

Unararlieriaoaiauantirftha  Broana,  and  od  the  llm;  of  '  n  are  taught  the  ruillnanti  of  hutroctHin, 

thaCmkd  CaDal.  In  the  centra  aftbr  Boa  of  Allen.  Um.    „_  „ af  IDU.  n  jtmr;  and  there  are  meral 

W.byS.  Dublin.  Fop.  In  IMI.  SJML  Ineonimiunos  niinDt<atabllihinenurorediuatlon,be>lde(>aria«M)ie> 
towD.  wklch  In  ITSO  w«  aa ohKura illlafe.  bu  rl^  to  [  gaihu^pw^  of  Ml.  a  jrcar.  '{pl'rt.  grfi.)  'it  baa 
be  the  principal  nxni  of  the  co.  The  WrerU  are  wide  |  a  ourhei  on  Frklaj.  and  loar  annual  Cain.  The  (nin- 
and  rofular.  and  the  ihopa  and  prlvato  dwelling  are  moat  mar-acbool  bat  bid  lome  retr  dlatlngulibed  tnauerii 
nipecwla.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  HHa^e-bocli  among  whom  mat  be  nedfled  the  learned  Vlcealmva 
between  Dublin  and  Balllnailoe  and  Llmcrkk.KhlFh  all    Knoi,  D.D.,  aulbgr  of  Mont  and  Lan-arg  Eu^t.  > 


ot  tbe  twin  Iron  boata  lately 

canal-    Larjo  quantltl"  "*  ""™  *"'' 
firovblou  are  iblpped 


n.  The  priDcipai  public  DuiMinn  are  tiie  Tna  niHiunte  watami-pi 
1  lao),  on  ibe  radJallot  plan,  whkb  itiuid  partly  la  tbU  par.  and  partly 
a  lalKd  pIMtBTU,  u  Uh  W.endoritae  I  VnntlD  SuHU,  belDiBbout 


e  walarfai-place.  Tunbridfa  Welli.  Ii 


sie 


TUNIS. 


•Istt  of  MTeral  different  dIvWons,  «s  Mounts  Gphralm, 
Sion,  and  Pleasant,  and  the  Wells,  the  pump  and  assem- 
bhr-rooms,  public  parades,  chapel  of  King  Charles  the 
llartvr,  &c.  oeing  in  the  latter.  The  springs,  which  were 
first  discovered  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  fiishionable  world.  Henri^ta  Maria, 
queen  of  Cliarles  I.,  paid  a  rislt  to  the  wells  ;  but  there 
being  at  that  period  no  houses  nearer  than  Tunbridge, 
and  those  not  particularly  sutuble  for  such  a  guest,  her 
mi^esty  and  her  suite  lodged  in  tents  pitched  on  Bishop's 
Down  I  The  wells  were  also  visited  by  Catherine,  queen 
of  Charles  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
•onages.  The  water  is  a  chalyl)eate,  with  an  excess  of 
carl)onic  acid  gas,  venr  similar  to  that  of  the  Pouhtm 

3>ring  at  Spa  in  Belgium.  Tunbridge  Wells  resembles 
pa  in  some  ottier  particulars :  as  in  its  manufactures, 
tbys,  boxes,  and  turned  wares  being  made  here  Id  great 
variety,  and  also  in  its  being  much  less  frequented  now 
than  formerly  by  the  leaders  of  the  hatU  ton.  The  season 
fbr  taking  the  waters  continues  from  May  to  November. 
There  are  races  in  August,  which  are  tolerably  well  at- 
tended. The  chapel  at  Tunbridge  is  situated  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  three  parishes  of  Sj^hurst,  Tunbridge,  and 
Frant,  and  Is  partly  in  each.  The  air  of  this  district  is 
pure  and  salubrious,  and  is,  perhaps,  little  less  efficacious 
than  the  waters  in  removing  complaints. 

TUNIS  (an.  Zeueitania  and  Btzadum^  the  E.  portion 
of  the  Africa  of  P.  Mela,  with  part  of  Gtettdia),  a  king- 
dom or  regency  of  N.  Africa,  a  nominal  dependency  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  principally  between  the  33a  and 
37th  dees,  of  N.  Ut.,  and  the  9th  and  lltb  of  B.  long. ; 
having  S.B.  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  N.  W.  that  of  Algiers, 
S.  and  W.  the  desert,  and  N.  and  E.the  Mediterranean. 
Lenstth  N.  to  S.  about  400  m.  Its  area  has  been  roughly 
calculated  at  73,000  sq.  m.  The  pop.  has  been  very  vari- 
ously estimated  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  mav  be  taken  at  about 
S  or  2|  millions,  of  whom  probably  from  7,000  to  10.000 
may  be  Turks,  about  the  same  number  Christians,  1 12.000 
renegades,  100,000  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Arabs, 
Moors,  and  Berbers,  the  Arabs  being  the  most  numerous. 
This  territory  is  traversed  by  several  branches  of  the 
chain  of  Atlas,  one  of  which  separates  It  from  the  Bilud' 
d-Jeridy  or  **  country  of  dates."  The  S.  part  of  the 
rugency  is  mostly  a  sandy  waste,  and  some  other  parts  are 
desert ;  but  many  tracts  are  of  the  highest  fertility,  par- 
ticularlr  those  watered  by  the  Mejerdah.  This  river,  the 
Bagrada  of  the  ancients,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
streams,  on  the  W.  frontier  of  Tunis,  and  runs  thence- 
forward generally  N.K.,  entering  the  Mediterranean 
about  lat.  37^  N.,  long.  VP  E..  a  few  m.  N.  of  the  site  of 
Carthage.  According  to  Shaw,  it  is  "eq[ual  to  the  Isis 
united  with  the  Charwell."  Flowing  through  a  rich 
and  fertile  country,  it  becomes  highly  Impregnated  with 
•oil :  — 

**  Turbidn  nrcDt«s  lanto  pede  salcat  arenM 
BsKndA."  SiHmt  Hal.,  I.  vL  140. 

The  Mejerdah  receives  no  large  tributary,  nor  is  there 
any  other  considerable  river  in  the  regency.  In  the  S., 
about  40  m.  inland,  is  the  Sibhah,  a  remarkable  tract  70 
m.  in  length  N.E.  ro  S.W.,  portions  of  which  formed  the 
Ptdtu  hyhicB^  P.  Tn'tom's^  &c.,  of  antiauity.  In  winter, 
it  is  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  ft.,  but  at 
other  times  it  is  a  dry  plain,  the  surface  belng^ntirely 
covered  with  a  salt  incrustation.  Sir  G.  Temple,  who, 
in  the  dry  season,  spent  seven  hours  In  crossing  the  Si- 
bhah,  says  that,  on  approaching  it,  **  the  grass  and  bushes 
become  gradually  scarcer :  then  follows  a  tract  of  sand, 
which,  some  way  berond,  is  in  parts  covered  with  a  very 
thin  layer  of  salt ;  this,  as  you  adrance,  becomes  thicker 
and  more  united ;  then  we  find  it  in  a  compact  or  unbroken 
mass  or  sheet,  whicli  can,  however,  be  penetrated  with  a 
sword  or  other  sharp  instrument,  and  here  I  found  it  to 
be  1 1  inches  in  depth ;  and  finally,  in  the  centre,  it  be- 
eomei  so  hard,  deep,  and  concentrated,  as  to  baffle  all 
attempts  at  breaking  its  surface,  except  with  a  pickaxe. 
The  salt  is  considerably  weaker  than  that  of  the  sea,  and 
is  not  adapted  to  preserving  provisions,  ttiough  its  flav4>ur 
la  verv  agreeable."  (ii.  160—163.)  About  the  centre  of 
the  lake  are  the  foundations  of  a  circular  tower,  where 
caravans  halt  to  feed  their  camels  ;  and  in  several  parts 
are  elevated  plateaus,  forming  islands  in  the  rainy  season, 
the  largest  of  which,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  date  palms,  is  the  Pkia  of  Herodotus.  The 
Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  this  lake  once  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  river,  but  no  traces  of  such 
communication  appear  to  exist  at  present.  There  are  no 
Other  inland  lakes  of  consequence,  but  several  consider- 
able arms  of  the  sea,  as  the  Gulph  of  Biserta  (an.  Sinut 
Hipponen$ii\  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  &c  The  coasts  of 
Tunis  are  greatly  indented  by  bays,  those  of  Tunis, 
Hamamet,  and  the  Gulph  of  Gabes,  or  Lesser  Syrtis, 
beins  the  principal.  The  principal  promontories  and 
beadlands  are  the  Dakhul,  a  long  tongue  of  land  termi- 
nating in  Cape  Bon  fan.  Trom.  MereuHi\  the  scene 
of  several  events  in  the  «th  book  of  the  iEneid ;  Capes 
Serra,  Ras-el-abiad.  or  the  white  promontory  (an.  P. 
emmtMum),  Rat-Zibeeb  (an.  />.  ApoO/mis),  *cc.    The 


shores  In  the  N.  are  firequently  bold,  bat  In  the  S.  tkef 
are  low  and  sandy. 

The  geotogy  of  this  country  has  been  little  <»r  not  at 
all  stwned  ;  nor  have  its  mineral  resources  been  toraed 
to  profit  for  many  ages.  Copper  and  lead  went  acmtmm 
the  exports  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  these  metals,  wita 
silver,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  mountains :  tber«  ii 
also  a  quicksilver  mine  near  Porto  Farina,  but  mining  is 
altogether  neglected.  The  climate  appears  to  be  leu  bot 
than  might  have  been  supposed.  Sir  G.  Temple  sart. 
the  average  heat  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  at  Tunis  is  &h*  Fah.; 
and  in  the  year  of  his  visit  the  thermometer  celdom 
rose  to  96^,  and  never  exceeded  th^t  limit.  From  tike 
I9th  Dec.  1832  to  the  19th  Jan.  1833,  it  averaged  5640; 
the  highest  range  during  that  period  being  GO^.  and  tli« 
lowest  52^.  Raduy  weather  commences  about  the  end 
of  Oct.,  and  continues,  at  intervals,  till  May.  Aa  early 
as  Jan.  the  surface  is  covered  with  fresh  verdure  ;  ana, 
on  the  whole,  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  healthy  as 
well  as  pleasant.  It  is  true  that  the  plague  Is  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  that  its  ravages  have  tieen  supposed  to  be  a 
principal  cause  of  the  depopulation  that  is  admitted  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century.  But  thia 
is  to  tM  ascribed  far  more  to  the  sluttisbness  of  the 
Inhabs.,  and  the  want  of  precautions,  than  to  any  thfais 
unfavourable  in  the  climate. 

The  vegetation  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  In  the 
adjacent  regency  of  Algiers,  and  on  the  opposite  ahores 
of  Sicily  and  S.  Italy ;  the  olive,  pistachio,  carob,  with 
dates,  melons,  the  lotus,  &c.,  are  common  products.  This 
region  was,  in  antiquity,  deservedly  celebrated  for  its 
extraordinary  fertility.  It  exported  large  quantities  of 
com  to  Rome,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  granaries. 
Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  producuvenesaof 
the  soil,  assures  us  that  a  plant  of  wlieat  {tritiaamy, 
sent  from  it  to  Augustus,  had  little  short  of  400  stalks  ; 
and  another,  sent  to  Nero,  had  340 !  In  antiquity.  Indeed, 
the  common  opinion  was,  that  in  this  favoured  region 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman  was  rewarded  by  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  100-fold  I  Hence,  says  Silius  Italicua  >— 
'*  — ^—  ten  sunt  Byzacca  cordi 
Ron  mafflt,  centum  Cereri  frnUc«mIa  ealmb.'* 

lab.  Iz.  lis.  SCM. 

And  ft  wonld  still  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  same 
wonderful  productiveness.  Sir  G.  Temple  sa/s,  that 
"  whilst  halting  in  a  field  of  young  barley  to  feed  our 
horses  with  its  tempting  crop,  I  counted  on  one  plant 
97  shoots  or  stalks  ;  and  this  was  not  selected  luj  me  aa 
being  the  largest,  but  as  the  nearest  to  where  1  was  sit- 
ting.^' {Excursions,  ii.  108.)  In  fact,  there  cannot  be 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  were  Tunis  sub- 
ject to  an  intelligent  government,  it  would,  at  no  distant 
period,  furnish  large  quantities  of  com  for  exportation. 
At  present,  indeed,  such  Is  the  undiminished  fertility  of 
the  soil,  that  a  surplus  is  raised  for  exportation  notwith- 
standing the  oppression  and  extortion  to  which  the 
husbandunan  must  submit.  The  goverament  assessor 
goes  into  a  field  while  the  crop  is  In  ear,  and  values 
ft  according  to  his  caprice;  taking  care,  however, 
to  l>e  always  above,  and  never  below  the  mark.  The 
owner  is  then  obliged  to  pay  a  tithe  on  this  supposed 
value  of  his  future  crop :  though,  when  harvest  time  has 
arrived,  he  finds,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  exceed  l-4th 
part  of  the  sum  at  whicli  it  was  estimated  I  The  same 
is  the  case  with  olives,  the  principal  resource  of  the 
country ;  and  tliese,  moreover,  are  not  allowed  to  be  ga. 
thered  till  an  order  to  that  effect  has  been  received  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  great  delay  which  often  takes 
place  in  sending  it,  the  fruit  frequently  (klls  and  rota  on 
the  ground,  the  owner  not  being  permitted  to  pick  it  up  ; 
he  is  also  obliged  to  send  his  olives,  when  they  have 
finally  been  collected,  to  mills  established  by  the  ~ 
who  derives  thereflrom  a  considerable  profit.  (  Tem^ 
i.  225,  226.)  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
agriculture  should  bo  almost  wholly  neglected  and  aban- 
doned, no  one  venturing  to  cultivate  more  ground  than 
is  sufficient  to  supply  his  immediate  wants,  and  to  furnish 
the  taxes  to  government.  Wheat,  barley,  Argho.  maise, 
and  millet  are  the  grains  princii)ally  raised ;  in  the  &, 
the  date  tree  supplies  the  Arabs,  not  onljr  with  tbelf 
principal  nutriment,  but.  also,  with  their  (uel,  and  the 
materials  for  most  of  their  domestic  furniture.  Cotton 
and  indigo  have  been  introduced  into  culture  somewkiaC 
recently ;  in  some  parts  saffhin,  white  mulberry,  opium, 
&c.,  are  grown ;  and  tobacco  is  pretty  general.  Thd 
sugar  cane  succeeds  well,  but  no  sugar  b  made.  All  the 
fruits  of  S.  Europe,  as  pomegranates,  oranges  anid  le- 
mons, figs,  Jujut>es,  &C.,  and  the  vines  on  the  N.  coast 
]rield  excellent  raisins,  most  of  which  are  dried  for  ex- 
portation ;  but  apples  and  pears  degenerate.  Amoof 
other  products  of  importance  is  hennah  {Atkennak  Ara^ 
bum),  so  much  usea  "  as  a  dye  for  ladies*  hands  and 
horses'  1^."  and  which  is  a  chief  article  of  trade  at 
Gabes.  This  plant,  where  not  annually  cut,  and  kept 
low,  grows  to  10  or  12  ft.  in  height,  putUug  out  clusters 
of  small  fiowers,  having  an  odour  of  camphor.  (Skam, 
114.)    The  dye  is  a  bright  orange,  or  tawiqr  saAtm. 
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luiurlantlT  Ip  Tunla.  noattempUhaie  jiet  baan  made  to 
tnlFoducs  the  luect  lulo  (he  countrr. 

lyatc — Konaof  tbe  llarliUT"*>el  !•  10  nil  tlta- 
atad  ai  TuDla  Ihc  an  extoniiia  conimerni,  pardmlailr 
wllb  Europe.  Tbres  caraiani  come  annuallr  froa 
tbe  InUtfor  of  Africa,  brlagliig  ilavM.  lenna.  onrtcb 

n^cei.  Pre^nne,  gunpawder,  ftc.  Other  ceraraoa  come 
frorn  GaoetaaUoDpEtt  with  virgin  wax.  dried  •klai,  catUa. 
aiwt  ■bsFp,  which  thc^  flichmuge  Tor  cloth,  miiitln,  Tunli 


thMB.  u w™!  u SeMighh 


Cailhi«tnTan  donlnlont.  remalnnl  in  the  potif iilon  of 
tbe  Bomeoi  from  liis  deilructlnn  or  Caitiitg*  ID  Iha 
toginDlng  of  the  flftb  cenuirj,  when  Ibe  Vindali  Htlied 
tbemKlTei  In  Afrhi  In  e»  II  bfciina  lubject  id  the 
caliphi,  and.  after  belonging  lo  KTeral  lucceailrt  dr- 
naiUei,  wat  conquereCI  tojDarhar«H  In  1934.    The 

IhB  dethroned  Hulejr  Haatan  \  but  In  lOTO  the  countrr 

ladependenee  by  Iha  gradual  decline  oj  their  Cdplra. 
(See  SAaut'l  TrapfU  M  Barban  ;  TflHplr't  Envft'tntt 
fa  1*1  Mrdllrrramran,  3  voll.  i  Vod.   Trot.  ax.  1   i'rf. 

Tuni*.  bainir  laparaled  from  It  bf  a  large  lalt-water  iaii* 

from  (he  iuint  of  Iho'  andenl  CarUiage :  lal.  JS"  *T  W 
N.,  long.  10°  II'  B.  IU  pop.,  wbicb  li  ireatar,  ver- 
hapi.  Ihan  thai  of  aniolher  Atrlcan  eit^  CaTro  eicei«<d. 
hu  been  emmated  il  rrom  IDOJXWta  IH).000,orwh«n, 
perhape,ao,(»Oara  JawiaDdMOOChrittlani,    llManda 

—  ■' '—of  the  lagoon,  upon  rlalng  ground,  baeiiad  ob 

leigbu,  which  an  crawoed^  br  the  IsiisJt,  or 


W.  brbeighii,  ■ 
iai.  ^ba  town 


Id  br  awj 
rronBda  Hi 


ilM  or  ilraDg  town,  and  baa  been  rcpaatedl* 
hoiuei.  (hough  of  atone,  are  meui  and 


budara.  which  are  tu| 


Kagnldeenlir  deconto 
wlih  marble,  aod  all 


t  lo  Tunlihia  a  iquare  edll^ 


'I^Ttrliwd  E^dlflSi 
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torge  btrracki,  alio  built  by  Um  lat«  htj ;  nd  a  vwy  ex* 
IsnsiTe  edittoe  of  the  same  deicriptioD,  fitted  to  aooom- 
modate  4,000  men,  was,  a  few  jeara  since,  in  the  coarse  of 
being  built  (  Teptple,  I.  175.)  In  digging  the  foundations 
of  this  edifice,  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  and  an  ancient 
dstem  of  great  extent,  andin  good  preterration.  The 
citadel,  thongh  large,  is  in  a  ruinous  state,  having  but 
one  emcient  battery:  in  it  is  a  gunpowder  factorr. 
Tunis  has  many  gates,  one  of  whicli,  called  the  Bab' 
KarU^inak,  or  Carthage.gate,  has  in  its  Tlcinlty  tlie 
Protestant  burial-ground.  It  has  also  a  Rom.  Cath. 
conrent,  diurch  and  chapel,  a  Gredi  church,  an  English 
consulate,  and  a  theatre  at  which  Italian  operas  and 
comedies  are  performed  8  or  4  times  a  week.  About  I4 
m.  W.  from  the  city  is  the  Bardo,  or  summer  palace  of  the 
bey.  It  resemblea  a  little  fortified  town,  with  Its  ram- 
parts, bastions,  ftc,  and  has  a  pop.  of  at  least  4,000  per. 
aons,  employed  in  some  way  or  otner  about  the  court. 

The  Oulpb  of  Tunis  opens  to  the  N.,  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe ;  It  is  16  m.  deep,  and  has  good  anchorage  all 
over  in  from  4  to  10  fathoms  water.  The  N.  and  N.B. 
gales  somctimea  throw  in  a  hearr  sea,  which,  howerer, 
seldom  occasions  any  damage.  The  port  is  at  the  (3o- 
letta,  or  channel,  passing  through  the  narrow  belt  of  land 
separating  the  lagoon  of  Tunis  from  the  sea.  There  is 
at  all  times  about  15  ft.  water  in  the  canal,  and  ships  may 
use  it  otk  paying  a  fee  of  3  dollars  a  day.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, much  resorted  to,  all  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
loading  and  unloading  fWmi  their  moorings  in  the  bar, 
by  means  of  lighters.  The  Ooletta  is  pret^  strongly 
fortified,  though  commanded  by  a  hill  to  the  N.  A  har- 
bour light,  40  ft.  in  height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  to 
the  canal  in  1819.  A  great  number  of  boats  are  emploved 
in  conveying  goods  and  passengers  across  the  lagoon  be- 
tween the  port  and  the  dty. 

The  lagoon  of  Tunis  was  formerly,  as  Procopins  states, 
a  deep  port,  with  water  -sufficient  to  fioat  larse  ships. 
But  now,  fhmi  its  being  the  receptacle  of  the  filth  con- 
veyed to  it  by  the  common  sewers  of  the  city,  and  other 
causes,  its  greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  6  or  7  ft. ; 
while  round  the  shores  |t  Is  comparatively  shallow.  An 
island  in  its  centre,  opposite  the  city,  is  defended  by  a 
fort.  It  does  not  receive  any  rivulet,  and  its  loss  by  eva- 
poration is  supplied  by  a  current  which  sets  into  it 
through  the  Goletta. 

The  average  annual  T^e  of  the  exports  firom  the 
MgenCT  of  Tunis  from  iraO  to  18S7  has  been  estimated 
at  7,527,000  piastres,  and  that  of  the  imports  at  about 
18|  millions  do.    Subjoined  is  an 

Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of 
Tunis  in  1837,  specifying  the  Value  of  those  sent  to 
each  Country :  — 


CoQutiiah 

Exportt. 
Value  in  Plaatras. 

Imperti. 
Value  In  PiaHrea. 

Franca           ... 
Alfftan  and  Bona     • 
Umt  Britain 

Anttrfa          ... 
BntUnIa        ... 
•  Tuacdny        ... 
Turkey           ... 
Barhavy  Sutat 
Ureace           ... 
Naplea  and  Sicily     • 
U.S.  of  Amaiica     • 

Knain                .            ■             . 

2,188,071 
437,782 
666,174 

21,960 

916,271 

703,866 

1,470,980 

66,860 
468,060 

79,994 

98^419 

1,842,229 
8<',936 

lr'i29.8'J6 
120  ,.596 
613.418 

4,298,010 

1,161,496 

83.143 

682,470 

161,866 

'  112,6% 

Total      • 
Equal  to 

7,043,426 

10,692,407 

L.  «39,<I80 

L.  860,140 

But  this,  thongh  It  be  the  most  considerable  native  trade 
•f  any  city  on  the  Barbary  coast,  is  certainly  not  a  tenth 
part  of  what  It  would  amount  to  were  the  country  subjected 
to  an  Intelligent  goTemment,  and  its  gigantic  resources 
properly  developed.  Naval  and  military  stores  imported 
into  Tunis  pay  no  duty ;  other  articles  jiay  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  a  rated  tariff.  Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres 
Cworth  about  U,  Id.)  of  16carobas,  or  68  aspers  each. 
The  Tunis  lb.  of  16  os.  a  7,773  grs. :  the  principal  com- 
mercial weight  is  the  cantarooflOOib.oilll  lb.  aroird. 
The  eq/bit  for  com,  as  14^  Imp.  bushels ;  the  matloTt  for 
oil,  w  about  6  galls.    The  jwc  varies  f^om  18  to  86  in. 

According  to  Strabo,  Times  existed  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage.  The  chief  events  in  its  history  are  its 
taumerous  sieges  and  captures.  Louis  IX.  of  France 
died  before  its  walls  in  1370 ;  and  it  was  taken  by  Che 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  defeated  Barbarossa  under  its 
walls,  in  1035.  On  this  occasion  about  90,000  Christian 
slaves  were  freed  from  bondage;  but,  unfortunately, 
30,000  Moslem  Inhab.  of  the  city  were,  at  the  same  time, 
put  to  the  sword,  despite  the  dforts  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  it,  by  the  victorious  troops,  while  10,000  more 
were  carried  away,  and  sold  as  slaves.  (.Bobert$on's 
Charle*  F.,  il.  37A.  4to  ed. ;  Shaw*9  TravelM  ;  TempU't 
diUo:  Comm.Dicti  wad  private  Mdmuufon.) 

TURCOINO,  or  TOURCOING,  a  town  of  France, 
dip.  du  Nord,  cap.  two  cantons,  immediately  a<Uaining 


TURIN. 

the  BeMad  firontlcf,  10  m*  N.B.  LHle:  Fop.,  fn  ISM? 
8,749.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  pretty  well  built :  tha 
town  hall  In  the  great  square,  two  churcties,  a  collage,  « 
charitaUe  aiyltrai,  and  the  remains  of  an  <rid  Caoitel 
castle,  are  its  most  conspicuous  ol^ects.  The  inhabs. 
share  in  the  maoulkctures  common  to  Lisle  and  Rou- 
baix,  and  their  condition  has  been  noticed  in  the  artlda 
on  the  latter  {aitti,  p.  603-4X)4.)  "  Tourcoing  has  fewer 
looms  than  Roubalx:  the  aitides  woven  are  chiefiy 
coarse  cotton  goods  and  linens.  The  weavers  gain  9  or 
10  ftancs  gross  per  week;  the  other  working  c~ 
(adult  males)  get  firom  If  to  24  ft*,  a  dav.  Hie  w< 
are  the  most  moral  dass  in  the  town ;  tney  attend  to  the 
educatioQ  of  their  diildren,  and  seem  contented  with 
their  condition."  (SymoiM  As  Hand-Loam  Weaaer^ 
Benort.) 

TURIN  ntal.  Torino^  an.  Amgmtta  Tamrinorwm\  a 
dty  of  N.  Italy,  the  cu^  of  the  Sardinian  dominiona, 
proT.  of  same  name,  in  Piedmont,  near  the  Po,  where 
It  U  Joined  by  the  Dora,  80  m.  W.S.  W.  Milan.  Lat.  44P 
4'6''N. ;  lon.7<>40'iy'£.  CivUpop.in  ISSajOfthodtr 
proper,  82,469 ;  do.  with  suburbs  included,  104,078 ;  and  la> 
duaing  the  canton,  or  immedlatdy  adjacent  territory  an4 
the  garrison,  123,0^.  The  dty  is  of  an  oval  shape,  ani 
about  4  m.  in  circuit :  it  was  formerly  fbrtiied,  but  is  now 
an  open  town,  standing  in  a  rich,  well  watered,  and  well 
cultivated  plain :  it  Is  approached  by  fow  fine  roada 
shaded  with  forest  trees :  the  surrounolng  hills  being  co» 
yered  with  handsome  edifices,  among  which  the  dnur^ 
of  La  Superga  is  pre-eminent  The  impressimM  which 
Turin  produces  on  the  traveller  are  very  much  governed 
by  the  drcumstance  of  its  being  the  /Irsi  or  the  la$t  dty 
he  visits  in  his  progress  through  Italy.  Mr.  Woods,  wim 
had  alreadv  seen  the  best  productioDs  of  ardiitectmc^ 
states  that  being  built  on  a  flat,  Turin  makes  no  show  at 
a  distance ;  the  domes  and  towers  are  neither  numeroaa 
nor  lofty,  and  on  looking  down  on  tlie  dty  from  the 
neighbouring  bills,  the  dingy  red  tile  rood  nave  a  dis- 
agreeable appearance.  (I.ettcrs  qf  an  ArckHect,  H.  422.) 
But  Forsyth,  a  severe  as  well  as  an  excellent  Judge,  sajrs 
that  Turin  is  admired  for  the  regularly  of  its  pun,  the 
deanness  of  Its  streets,  the  symmetry  of  its  squares,  the 
splendour  of  its  hotels,  and  the  general  degance  of  lu 
houses  ;  and  Simond  adds,  **  Turin  forms  a  perfect  cout 
trast  with  all  the  dties  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  Italy :  It  is  new,  fresh,  and  regular,  instead  of  antique 
and  in  decay ;  and  the  buildings,  all  alike,  areeoUecUvHy 
magnificent  if  not  quite  so  in  detail,  the  materials  being 
only  brick  coated  over  in  imitation  of  stone.  A  proAnioB 
of  running  water  keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  dean. 
All  round  the  town,  andent  trees  of  luxuriant  growth 
oppose  their  impenetrable  shade  to  the  intolerable  heat 
or  the  sun,  and  the  views  of  the  Alps  are  magnifioent.** 
(  Trav.  p.  606.)  On  the  whole  it  mar  be  truly  said,  that, 
were  It  not  for  the  taste  for  meretricious  ornament  wbleh 
is  offensivdy  prevalent  every  where  in  Turin,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  verr  finest  dties  of  Europe.  It  has  indeed 
comparatively  few  modem  works  of  art,  and  little  to  in- 
terest the  antiquary ;  and  there  is  scarcdy  any  thing  to 
characterise  it  as  an  Italian  dty :  to  most  travellers  it 
has  appeared  rather  like  a  new  and  handsome  French 
town. 

Except  in  the  old  t6wn,  which  forms  about  one  sixth 
part  of  the  whole,  the  streets,  which  are  bordered  by 
nouses  four  or  five  stories  hirii,  are  straight  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  here,  al  in  the  new  town 
of  Bdinbur^,  and  the  N.  w.  and  other  parts  of  I^ondoa, 
entire  rows  and  streets  of  considerable  extent  are  of  pr^> 
dsdy  similar  architecture.  The  royal  palace  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  jn  tlie  Piascxa  Beaie  or  di  CmsteUa 
a  very  lar^  and  elegant  square,  surrounded  by  many 
other  public  buildings,  and  having  in  its  centre  the  former 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  a  castellated  mansion  en- 
vironed by  a  moat.  The  Strada  del  Po,  a  noble  street  4  a. 
In  length,  leads  to  this  square  from  the  river,  which  Is 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  five  ardies,  erected 
by  the  French ;  but  which  is  said  to  be  surpassed  by  a 
new  bridge  over  the  Dora  recently  completed.  The  Strada 
di  Po,  like  the  Strada  Hmova  and  dt  Dora  Gnmde,  the 
Piaxxa  Beale,  S.  Carlo,  Sec,  is  embellished  in  iu  whole 
length  with  arcades  over  the  footways,  which  give  a  most 
agreeable  and  imposing  appearance  to  these  parts  of  tlie 
city.  The  roval  palace  is  attle  remarkable  In  its  archi- 
tecture, but  It  has  some  spacious  and  richly  adorned 
apartments,  and  a  good  collection  of  paintings,  including 
many  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  others  by  Titian,  Guerw 
cino,  Albanl,  Murillo,  ftc.  In  this  edifice  is  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Amadous  L,  the  figure  in  bronae,  the 
horse  in  marble.  Attached  to  the  palace  are  gardens 
open  to  the  public,  the  fashionable  resort  during  day ; 
the  Bondo  between  the  dty  and  the  Po,  and  Valentino 
grounds,  being  the  fkvourlte  resort  in  the  evening.  The 
old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Shvo.v  is  a  singular  building 
with  four  fW>nts  of  difKrent  arch'itecture.  According  to 
Forsyth  "  three  of  these  are  hideous  hi  themselvee,  and 
derive  comparative  ugliness  fh>m  the  beauty  of  the  fourth. 
l*hls  last  hont, corapoaed  of  one  Corintluan  peri«t>la 


lu  npanaa,  pwikululT  Iba  W.  tmt,  vUeti  It  «iib 
meStiitakw^mLtaHtitm-nUAit-  In  kiiUw 
dupriottba  Samlt  MHA.tDwIikli  the wtwHnf^hnt 
of  oar  Sartsor  U  |ii«MTT*d  iriilian  tb*  otntloa  dot  to 
H  Inpomol  nd  »  aiillHatle  ■  idle.  Tlili  cHliadnl 
vH  finHrlTHMOC  l^  ■—llMul  dmrdiM  to  IBIri 
bat  ttt  plita  ha  bam  ■oM.ud  tba  pndDca  ippUod  fcr 
the  HM  pan  to  •kuIU',  Mead,  Im  cattibili  qtdir  u 


IdCki.  Uhu 

l^'ui*  tKMge 
adWdlDilb*'; 


;ra.p 


TulLnrtn.  Btd  luUdllll  1 

"^S-c££^o/S',„^,  ™ , 

aiban.  are  Ttcblj  utDmod ;  but  Uiefjill  jleld  tba  pelm 

II ou ooiUiIi%ot  thu  Uie  Dubaof  Snor  (VIclor  Amol 
deuOmd  Princ*  EiifriwiDet  ta  cnncen  tlwlr  pIiqi  f« 
Uh  HtKk  of  Iht  FRneb,  UKl  Iba  daUwnMa  o^tbe  dt]> 


o?!uitrtIlJ 


biilDg  t\Tta  iilful  ilcCDiTto  bliamu.    The 

Ipfteadof  picture*,  tha  aim,. _ 

■11  Ibe  diltereal  pani  of  tbe  IhUldinf ,  utd  ewn  tbe  di 
ullinreHcatloii.inDDiKilaafmiwnlllcnKt."  <CIai 
Tour.  It.  1000  ■(  <"■•>  be  admHIed.  bdnrpr.  that  It 
bulldhu  bo  unia  enniManible  defect^  wbtch  line  bei 
polntadout  b*  Mr,  Woodi. 
TbaBDlieiiltTdtTiiitn  —  ' •-"-  •"«     '•  — 


HtnKlai  b«  about  IJOO  it 
TiuruBlllea.  (Jemm-tfl 
llbnrr  l>  Hid  (r  Rampaliu 


tUtiag  oT  iheoU^, 

w  board  out  In  pil- 

Rampoldl  la  bare  flO,OOO.aDd  br  Valarr 
lu  bolkUnii    are  aiteulTe  and  inn 

llHM,  u^dar  >hlch  It  ■  eolleetlon  of  uideM  teulii- 

'H/nb.aboullSB.  dlHaBl.    In  the  nnieum  of  Ibe 

I  antMiultke,  Ibnaed  bf  Drovetd.  arid  purchateo  br 

Hul  ftatoea  ot  Egjpiiaa  toverelgni,  domettk  nd 
ultunl  leiplevienu.  H8S.  and  papyri,  tba  fanout 

iJ  hlttory,  aii4tDinf ,  ud  medali ;  and  Iha  mjaX 

irorieal  and  olber  warki,  IdcIihUdh  an  eitMilTe 
of  BIblet. 
"■■''■""    '    ■      regular  pentagon,  planned  by 


Itarr  eogUiaailBC,  a  nand 
_.»dUi^aBeinIIiaT|  fimnlk. 
If  the  arlilaeran.  obaenalon, 
■adenr  of  painting,  and  aieiev ' 

Itttaa  retidnce  af  tbe  kinf  and  teat  jtf  Ibe  TOf*t  teoale, 
or  (uperiar  court  Cor  Uia  UDidan,  uid  of  a  tribunal  of 
prtmary  Jiirttdlcdon,  an  arcbbubop'i  aea,and  haicbani' 

coatlatebfeBjafilUiribrlciandtitleti  but  it  hat  othen 
of  vDoUen  ukd  cottun  goodi,  hardwan,  ami.  paper. 
fkait,  cartbenvare,  Ilqueuiv.  Ac.  i  and  Itt  printing  bull.- 
ne«  it  prattr  silcBiln.  Tba  tfaopt  and  hnMi  of  the 
cUr  an  goo^  but  Iba  lupplj  otvaler  U  bad,  and  Ihe 
preTaleoea  of  Ivfr  render  It  ntfaer  an  unpleatant  real- 
ikOE*  la  aulDmn  and  vlnlai.  Tbe  mannrn.  haUli. 
language,  kc.>  of  Iba  lahahHanW  ait  nKraFnacb  Ibao 
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aide  a  wllltai^  iiBlon  by  JuIJui  Cmu  on 

Ibflreap.lnini.fBHVi^l'.)  ^Iwae taken ^ Fnndi I. 
ia  ins,  tad  bald  far  W  nan  bribe  Fnoeh,  «bo  agalm 
look  It  ta  IMO.  Bol  Iba  bom  edabralad  I9  )hr  of  the 
ilegat  Dt  Turin  ttoli  plan  in  not.  oben  k  vttlnicUed 
br  ■  powerftil  Fnnch  am]'.    VoUaln  kai  dttcrlbed  Iba 

' lue  uepanlloat  made  tor  tbli  alaf*  iSilele  4t 

iXlF.,  cap,  W.)  I  but  tba  tncBadlT  and  dlugieo. 
— -...  af  tbe  Frencb  geuerala,  and  tbt  talentt  of  Pilne* 
RB(eDa  tad  Iba  Dnke  of  Sa*BT,  eecnred  far  Ihe  lallar  an 

-■  — aphRa  >Morj.    All  tba  met  etoree  aceuDO- 

Prrnch  tankMotbabaadiofthaeDBauerort, 
and  Iba  bari^nc  may  vat  wboIlT  dUpaned.  Under 
lb*  PreBdi  aKendcocj,  Ihm  1000  to  I  UN,  Turin  »at  the 
cap.  of  Ibe  <hp.  of  tba  Fo.  {BmmpoUtiS'ilaee.  It. 
«»-in.i  Farialki  Waodt,  II.  Itt-C.;  kute-i  Lnim 
'vmOitl/.^lulf:  ComileT-i  rial*.  I- IK-m..  iit.i 

TURKEY,  or  Iba  OTTOMA^  BUPtBB.  a  Terr 
.JIaulve  cntmtrr,  partll  In  SB.  Burope.  and  partlj  Ln 
W.  Alia.  esmprliW  nme  of  Ibe  n>on  celebiwed,  belt 
-Hailed,  and  naturallj  BneuproiliiccioribeainUneDti 

iwblcb  Itaevbalang.  Tbellnluaf  Ibe Turklthenplra 

miod  at  Iddtidlng  tereral  eilentita  eounlrlM,  tbal  are 
.  tber  tubttantlallir  or  tlrtoaUj  Independent.  HoldtTla. 
Wallacbla,  ud  Serrla,  1b  Bumpean  Turkn,  are  now 
conneaad  vlth  tbe  Parte  onlgr  ^  tbe  ileDilEml  tin  i 
tboogb.  11  aomt  of  Ibalr  Ibrtiwei  are  garrlioned  I17 

tbePane,th*7  tiiarillU.P>Tbapa.br  nropcrli  Included 
aitbln  tba  wide  langa  of  Ibe  Tawtn  oonilnloEiL 
BgTpt.  bowtiR,  and  Ibe  olber  Afrtetn  Unttorlei  that 
rbrrne^  beloDged  to  Ibe  Pone,  nitj  now  be  corulderad 

of  Bniliiid  and  Ibe  other  European  pnwFn,  8iria  and 
Paletllne  sould  bate  been  uneied  to  the  donlolona  of 
tbe  pacba  of  Egypl. 
European  To rkej, ^Including  Walluhia,  Moldaib.^end 


9)  fiJ^Oat.,  and 
ll  It  aeparated  by  I 


mlN 


--"-Ian  empire,  fton 


Ibe  E.  U  bat  Iba  bL:I 
Marmora,  lad  Ibe  Hal.-., 
Ibe  W..  Iba  Madltarraaean. 
-  w.  of  Dalmatta. 

Varr  dlBbrent  Ht! 

Lteni  and  pop.  of 

I  axlritt  11110,000 i^m.,  tad  lu  pop., 


itry.  1 


;.  t'^u, 


Meeopottmla,  ud  ■  portit 
pri*abl^, "" 


's;;ia*^d™pll^Unft 


^j^ircof  (FKwriuhr.  —  BriifUl}r«  Includet  the  noun-. 
It  of  IVknlnSuropelnlhe  Alplneiyitem.    But. 


TURKEY. 

._-  -. —     , of  tlwH  pvt  of  AiUtte  TBr1[eTl*iHinitMDini.th*  hkIM*  te- 
ll freiiueollr  nudrTi  Ihc  onnniuiilcsilDn  dlnlu  tonidi  Ibi  8,  when  It  ipnada  oat  luo  «us. 

uciwnu  wuML.tiuoM  prorlncH  rm  mil  illfllcult.     Bni  ilit  nliiliit  (iin.  C*aW«ii,  Uimfttimi:  B.  Srnh  ti.)  o* 

will.  Iha  nciptlOB  oft  If-  lielghU,  u  MdudI  acmrdii.,  muclim- '  '— ""-  ■-- -■ ■  '—  --^  — 3  ^-. 

Deuli  la.OOG  h.  In  rimtioa,  bhI  SconlU)  (    ~  ~     ' 

llur^«10ia((]>out  3.00011.).  II      ~     "' 


s  of  8,nKI  n.    Uonnl  Dtaun, 


.  .  .__unl  Alhoa  ta'iTTS 

.11.  CttcAh),  tha  loRlM  of  th. 


ej ft.  In  bright.  (AriwiU^n,  Or«trspUc^r£i»vpr,j 
IM  BaUhan  bu  TocfntLy  Hqulnd  ■  ^fat«r  dv^TH  vt 
L^attluiiiDKHiafthcwkercbaJni,  IVomlti  belif 


Ihi!  Bluk  B^L  not  nan  (hin  from  IJI^toS.lWn. 
hfiBht.  BbUe  it  li  inrcned  b;  bilC  >  doun  dlflfen 
putu,  none  of  wblcb  I4  fDrtlud,    Hvdir  one  of  lh( 

Id  ui  InvwllDff  vmri  iwl  hffljor  Ke^i«t  eiprvuct  tab 
wrprlH  tlul  thflnuHluuflldnatcrouthnBaUhvi  Umf 
bofor"  their  lutlmjpclonlDtoTurkejr.  iKemtl,JiHifwty 
acrvu  the  Balkhai^  It.  11-1  Wo  ma^  fUnnflr  mBntlon 
Ibal  Linra  mrt  moi«  HnH  orcommuaicntloa  for  urrfigid 
Kiou  tiK  Balkhui.  bMwnn  Thraco  ud  Bulgvta. 


"£'" 


twHn  Hii»4ddU  uid  Alt 
1  nibiniB  and  Tbnuly, 

'       "    '  BuCK't'li 


agrait  put  of  lU  N.boonduT),  Turker 

on  the  Td-  ilda  of  the  KreU  cenlral^iaLaau  and  Iti  ramlfl- 

Verbal.  Botna.  Diin.  Morart.  Tlmok,  Sihil,  likor,  Alula. 
JalamnKia,  Senilh,  Frulta.  ie.  Among  ita  rinti  to  tlia 
5.  of  the  central  plaleau.  the  followlnB  mar  be  ipecl- 
Aed.  tIi.  tlia  Harilu  (an.  Hcbruty  hal  fta  HHircea  Id  tlie 
N.W.  anil*  or  RoumeliB.  In  Ibe  Btlkhaa  and  DeapMo- 
Da|h  mounlalni.  and  flova  nnerallr  K.  or  S.E.  to  the 


li  about  i  fUrlonfs.    AdrlanopTe.  FblUppoTla,  Demoilca. 
Ipaata  (an.  C^uAi),  Ac.  are  on  lu  Unka.  fblili.  In 

™'llultaa  ^"gaUe  IVam  Iho  thnn  of  tha  auiumoid 
tabu  lUl  Uaj,  u  far  a  Adtianoiite.  (Or  boau  of  MO  lona ; 

hlf k  ai  Dcmotloi,  (ATfiwf.l.  *S3.)   TheKua4u</^ 


fmeral  boM  and  ro^f.  In  manT  pana  thoj  iJaaa^  ■ 
long  and  tolarablr  nnlbnn  Una,  ollta  tow  fulptat  or  bar. 
boura  of  an*  magnitude.  Tbli  ia  partkcularl*  tha  caas 
wKb  Ih*  co>«:a  of  (be  Bhiek  Sea,  SfiiL  and  ■  put  of 


Salonlea,  ConManilnopla,  fte.  Vi 
Turklib  port  on  Uh  nidi  Ses. 

Dnraaio  <tke  id.  SaniEtAoHJ.a 
mlAt  eaitn  be  rendered  an  adm 
qJiml't  Tmrklf.  %c.  p.  IM.I ;  but  ■ 
a  tingle  tafe  w  convenleat  barboui 
uaal  of  Euri^aaa  Turkey. 

I^  Ctaltgf  of  Ibe  two  great  portloiu  of 


laountalB  cbaint  of  Kuriwa  coulit  of  gnDllr,  (Hiii, 
trachjte,  ijenlte^  terpentiDe.  tilt^  nlea.  and  titj-tlMw, 

tnMr\f  cl^.  and  other  tertlair  formBIIona.      Iron    ai^ 

In  Alia-    1b  Atlit  Ulnor,  according  to  Mr,  Biwt.  *'ttae 

Volcanic  rocka  are  (kv^uaotlr  found,  and  gruita  riaro 

copper  and  lead,  tbe  laat  being  ricb  In  liinr.  Hlnenl 
•prlngi  trequentif  o«ui ;  msM  of  tbam  hot."   <Ca«g. 

Ai  tbe  counttT  rltea  towardi  the  B.,  granite  and  tba 
other  primary  rQckibecmna  more  preralent.  Thv  lower 
baaint  of  tbe  Buphrafei.  the  Danube,  and  otber  lar^ 

orlong.,  taevint  ever;  varied  of  eleratloo.Hpeeure.  anil, 
and  aubanll,  there  mnit  nreaaaarlti  ba  the  nvatea 
•ariatlon  of  cjbnale.  The  rilniate  of  European  Turkq 
ii  miich  colder  thin  that  of  tha  paita  of  Italf  end  Spain 

at  Conitanlinoplo  Fahienhrlt'i  IhennaineleT  ta  aaM 
Bomathnealohbltowlibhiantaour.  IntheDanubUa 
proTlncei  mow  Ilea  aeveral  feet  deep,  en  tbe  hla>H«- 
mountalna.  (nr  (la  monlfaa  together  |  tha  II 
fr«|ucBlly  uandi  between  10°  and  in 


la  tbe  N.  tha  grape  ripcflit  br  Ibeendof  Jnlj.  Tbeleea- 
perature  and  talubrtlr  of  Ailalle  Tnik^  b  alocM 
•auallyTarlable  with  idu  of  European  Turkej.  In  tha 
hlghlacda  of  Armenia,  eren  ttaa  plalni  are  covetwd  vtth 


gaUon.    The  Seleubria 


lria</rw 


Vgjl 


..nuoSH. 
iaea  near  Heiio 

ilTLftl^Kd'^i'i 


Enmueau  Turkey  hai  no  lakes  of  anj  Terr  great  ei- 
lent.  The  principal  an  thota  of  Ocbrlda  ( P^ilia  Lyck. 
tUliii,  about  Mm.  Inlenaib  brSm.  In  breadth,  ScuUrl 
(/>ilAuU»«rfr)andVanlna.  In  Albania:  thereoje  nu. 


a  brief  notice,  baling  bei 

NlTDLIt,    KOMT ' 


ti.S'a,.!: 


Le  ai  May ;  and  the  jne 


,  proper^  ae 


and  Talleyi  are  ridted  by  perpetual  ralni  and  N, 
II  li  fertlllted  hjr  heaty  n^ght-4ewt.     Canuoanle 


dounotlhrlreN.ofliLMO.  Tbe  Bon  of  Al- 
bania b  almllar  10  that  of  the  omnelte  coeat  of  ICalri 
and  In  Tbeualy,  Ibe  garden  of  Eonpaan  TorkejrTwi 
wine,  cotton,  tobann,  Bgi,  eltront.  pomegranatH.  omngn, 
lenona.  ftc,  grow  to  perfeetfon.  Hi*  same  fhdia.  u 
other  nrodncu,  Sourlih  In  the  mor*  iheltend  parte  el 

taint  alwve  A,eoo  (I.  in  Armenia  aod  KoonllRan,  llie 
we  Bnd  ou  the  talgli  groundi  much  of  the  rcfct^m  thai 
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*M 


K»vaib  In  the  moantafoouf  |>roTt.  on  the  Danube  and 
ve.  S.  of  Taarus  ve  enter  an  entireW  new  reelon, 
where  the  date  palm,  oriental  plane,  Babvlonlan  willow, 
banana,  pUtachlo.  sagar^cane,  and  Indigo,  betoken  a  close 
approach  to  the  vegetation  of  tropical  climates.  {Geog. 
•Amm.  X.  dO(V— MM.  &c.) 

The  foresu  of  European  Torkef  are  infested  bjr  bears, 
wolves,  jackals,  tec. ;  to  which,  in  parts  of  Asia,  may  be 
added,  it  U  saki,  the  lion  and  tinr.  The  gazelle,  and 
deer  of  rartoos  kinds,  hares,  and  oclier  kinds  of  game, 
are  very  abundant.  The  great  bare-necked  vulture  in- 
bablu  the  ranges  of  Taurus,  and  the  ostrich  wanders 
over  the  sandy  deserts  of  tne  South.  The  camel,  a 
native  of  this  region.  Is  the  chief  beast  of  burden 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Turkev.  The 
other  domestic  ammals  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

PopuUOwn.  ^-  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
pop.,  aa  well  a»  the  area  of  the  'Purkish  empire, 
18  very  imperfectly  known.  Hence  there  is  the 
greatest  discrepancy  in  the  estimates  which  have 
been  formed  of  its  amount,  which  vary  from  6 
or  7  to  21  or  22  millions  for  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  in  about  the  same  ratio  for  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. Latterly,  however,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  directed  some  portion  of  its  attention 
to  statistical  inquiries,  and  the  pop.,  though  the 
accounts  of  it  be  still  very  vague,  is  better  known 
now  than  formerly.  In  as  far  as  respects  Turkey 
in  Europe,  the  estimates  on  which  most  reliance 
may  be  placed  are  those  of  Mr.  Urquhart  {T^"^ 
key  and  its  Resources^  p.  272.),  and  of  M.Dou6 
(  Turquie  d* Europe,  IL  32. ).  We  subjoin  these 
estimates:  — 


WalUchlam    and) 
MokU«Uuu  •      •  / 

OunaallM 

Or«fks  (Htlltaic 
r«c«  and  l«iiKU*(*, 
•11  CbrlMiaitt) 

Albanlam  (SkliicT- 
Uir  no*  «nd  i«n- 
■«■«•,  two  UitnU 
IfohafnrocdHM)  > 

Trili«  of  SUvonlc' 
rae«  and  Imnaoe, 
Booalaet,  Tul*' 
nuM,  Pamac,  OD« 
third  Moham. 
iMKUnt;  tbt  mt 
(Rcrriana,  BolKar* 
laiu)  ChrtaHam  of 
lh«  Greek  and 
(Myrdltva,  Croat- 
lank)  of  the  Latin 
chorch 

VlartdOrMkdnaefc 

J«wt 

ArnMnlcm    - 
Pranka,&c  * 

Total 


Pop.,ac- 

rordtncto 

Mr.  iTf. 

qohart. 


1  vmjm  Wallachto,  1M9  • 
1,500,000  MoWatto,  1838  - 
700,000  Mcnrlana 

MuMuloMO        In) 
1,180,000.  SonrU  .       ./ 

Bamlaca       .       . 

tHen«(p»TiBi«iig   . 


i,rao,ooo 


6/)00/NK) 


600,000 

too  ,01^ 
«50,000 
100,000 

ao/HX) 


I»,l80j000 


Croats 

MoniciMKiliu 

Bulnarlana  • 

Alhaniana    • 

<irt«kt 

ZiniarM      (Wal. 

lachiana  of  Pfai' 

dui)     • 
Turk*   . 
Armenians 
Jews 
(»yiHl«a 
Kr«nks,&c. 


il 


Total 
Oral 


Piop.,ae- 
coratng  to 
M.BouA. 


1,419,105 
888,000 

10,400 

700,000 
aoojonn 
too,no<) 

100,001) 
4,6(M),00(i 
1,G00,CNN> 

900,000 

800,000 

700,000 
100/X)0 
t.50,iN>0 
lAo,onu 
60,000 


14,577  ^3V 
15,5;0,000 


The  Turks  or  Osmanlis,  who  have,  for  about 
four  centuries,  been  the  dominant  race,  were 
originally  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction.  We 
have  already  noticed  their  general  character- 
istics as  they  are  found  in  Asia  at  the  present 
day  (i.  185. ).  But  it  is  of  importance  to  observe 
that  even  there  the  Turkish  blood  has  been 
largely  intermixed  with  the  Mon^lian  and  the 
Persian;  and  in  Europe  the  higher  class  of 
Turka  have  generally  furnished  their  harenu 
with  the  finest  women  of  Circassia  and  Georgia; 
while  the  inferior  Turks  have  allied  themselves 
with  Servians,  Albanians,  Bul^rians,  Greeks, 
&c.  In  consequence  the  original  and  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  race  are  now,  in  Europe 
at  least,  very  much  obliterated ;  and  the  Turkish, 
from  being  one  of  the  ugliest  of  Asiatic  nations, 
Is  become,  speaking  generally,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest; though,  from  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  the  race  is  maintained,  there  is  neces- 
sarily the  greatest  variety  in  their  stature  and 
appearance. 

Turkish  ladies  have,  in  general,  very  white 
delicate  complexions,  a  consequence  of  their  se- 


dentary mode  of  life,  and  of  their  habit  of  veiling 
themselves  wheo  they  take  the  air.  Their  mode 
of  life,  and  their  great  addiction  to  the  bath,  render 
them  rather  disposed  to  embonpoints  but  it  is 
absurd  to  allege  that  this  constitutes  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  a  Mussulman's  idea  of  beauty.  Had 
such  been  the  case,  the  Circassians  and  G^oT' 

S'ans  would  not  have  constituted  the  pride  of 
e  harem.     {Boui^  i.  58. ) 

The  national  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
Turks  have  changed  as  well  as  their  physical 
constitution,  but  in  a  far  less  d^ee.  They  are 
now,  as  of  old,  at  once  excessively  proud  and 
excessively  sensual.  Their  pride  is  a  conse- 
(^uence  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  former  victories  and  conquests; 
and  their  sensuality  is  a  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise, 
and  of  their  wish  to  realise  in  this  world  some 
portion  of  that  felicity  which  is  to  be  the  portion 
of  all  true  believers  in  the  next.  Other  nation* 
have  affected  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, but  in  this  respect  the  Turks  alone 
have  given  a  practical  efllbct  to  their  speculative 
tenets;  and  their  stationary  state  and  con- 
tempt for  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  other 
nations  may  be,  in  no  smaM  degree,  ascribed  to 
their  conviction  of  their  inutuity;  from  their 
belief  that  every  thing  that  occurs  is  determined 
by  an  overruling  Providence,  against  whose  de- 
cisions it  would  be  alike  vain  and  impious  to 
contend.  Speaking  generally,  the  Turk  is  true 
to  his  word ;  he  is  not  prone  to  anger,  nor  liable 
to  sudden  gusts  of  passion ;  but  when  provoked, 
his  fury  has  no  limits;  and  he  becomes  brutal 
and  ferocious  in  the  extreme,  involving  the  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty  in  one  common  ruin.  His 
religion  interdicts  the  use  of  wine ;  and  though 
not  always  respected,  this  precept  has,  on  the 
whole,  a  great  and  salutary  influence. 

Though  capable,  on  emergencies,  of  great 
and  vigorous  exertion,  laziness  and  apathy  are 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Turks. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  they  take  so  much 
delight  as  in  reclining  in  the  shade  from  sun- 
rise to  sun-set,  apparently  in  a  state  of  total 
indifference,  occasionally  sipping  coffee,  and 
inhaling  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Whatever  may 
be  their  object,  they  saunter  through  the  streets 
with  the  same  measured  and  monotonous  step, 
lliey  converse  little,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  their  mind  is  as  indolent  as  their  body. 

Perhaps  no  nation  ever  possessed  so  little 
talent  for  governing  othera  as  the  Turks.  They 
have  never  struck  their  roots,  or  acquired  any 
solid  footing,  in  the  countries  they  nave  con- 

auered.  They  are  encamped  in  and  occupy 
iiem ;  but  ther  hold  them  by  no  tie  other  than 
the  sword.-  They  have  never  coalesced  or  as- 
sociated with  tlie  original  inhabs.;  they  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  nation,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people,  or  those  at  least  who  have  not  em- 
braced Mohammedanism,  as  an  inferior  and  de- 
graded race,  which  it  is,  if  not  a  duty,  at  all 
events  but  a  venial  offence,  to  insult  and  trample 
upon.  In  this  respect  they  differ  widely  from 
the  Tartan  who  overrun  China,  and,  indeed,  from 
every  other  people ;  and  to  this  more  than  any 
thing  else  their  wesJcness,  and  the  wretched  state 
of  the  countries  subject  to  their  dominion,  is  to 
be  ascribed. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed,  under  the  names 
of  the  countries  which  they  principally  inhabit, 
the  more  important  features  in  the  constitution 
and  character  of  the  other  great  races  inhabiting 
the  Turkish  empire;  and  to  these  we  beg  to 
refer  the  reader.    {See  Ababia,  Abmxnia,  SuI'- 
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«AiiiA,  Grbbos,  Seetia,  SritiA,  Waltjlcuja, 
♦c.) 

Properly.  —  Ther*  If,  fo  nuny  respects,  a  ooosMerable 
ffanllarlty  betwwn  the  mode  in  which  propertr  has 
been  distributed  in  Turkey,  and  that  in  which  ft  was 
distributed  in  Burope  during  the  middle  ages.  In  both 
cases  the  object  in  view  in  this  distribution  was  the  esta- 
blisbroent  and  support  of  a  mlUtIa,  who  should  be  bound 
to  repair,  at  their  own  expense,  to  the  standard  of  tlie 
•ovemgn,  and  to  follow  him  In  his  campal{nns>  Le  gam^ 
wemtmntt  mUitafre  est  dewenm  la  ctmstitutitm  /onda' 
maUale  de  Um$  les  itaU  MunUmani,  Ckaque  mdividu 
^y  reeonnoU  toUat  z  ttm^omrs  U  ett  prH  d  prendre  det 
armes  et  «l  mnrcker  tout  fitendard  dm  prophite.  On 
doit  e^fin  considfrer  la  nation  (  Turqtte)  eomme  un  gramd 
eorp$  d'arm4e  dont  U  tomterain  e$t  le  ghiiraiistime, 
(Z>*OJkssoih  Iv.  SOS.)  Hence  when  the  Turkish  sove- 
relgos  made  any  new  conquest,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
dinding  a  portion  of  the  territory  into  estates  called* 
fh>m  their  greater  or  lesser  sise,  zaimei*  and  timariotSt 
which  thej  assigned  to  the  more  desenring  or  most 
favoured  of  their  followera  The  latter,  however,  did  not 
succeed  to  tiie  hereditary  or  absolute  property  of  these 
estates.  On  ttie  contrary,  they  only  held  them  during 
life  or  good  behaviour ;  and  whenever  any  vacancy  oc- 
curred,  whether  by  death  or  forfeiture,  the  sultan  made 
a  new  appointment  to  the  vacant  flef ;  and  it  is  afBrmed 
that  instances  have  been  known  of  the  same  lordship 
having  been  held  by  eight  diflisrent  masters  in  the  course 
of  a  single  campaign  !  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
the  rights  of  the  peasantry  (rajfaMs  or  cultivators)  on 
these  estates  were  carefully  preserved  ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  new  feudal  lofd,  or  lord  ot  the  manor  (gpaki)^ 
was  merely  entitled  to  demand  from  them,  in  ftill  of  rentl 
a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  of  the  Increase  of 
their  stock  ;  and  in  consideration  of  this,  he  was  not  only 
botmd  to  perform  military  service  to  the  sultan,  but  also 
to  protect  the  cultivators  on  his  estate.  Wheu  the 
Turkish  institutions  were  in  their  vigour,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  the  pachas  and  feudal  lords  were  restrained  by  the 
vigilance  or  the  sultan,  this  state  of  things  contrasted 
most  favourably  with  the  rapine  and  anarchv  that  then 
prevailed  In  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  *  I  have  seen,' 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  *  multitudes  of  Hungarian 
rustics  set  fire  to  their  cottages,  and  fly  with  their  wives 
and  children,  their  cattle  and  instruments  of  labour,  to 
the  Turkish  territories,  where  they  knew  that,  besides 
the  payment  of  the  tenths,  they  would  be  subject  to  no 
imposts  or  vexations.*'*  {Leundaviut  in  Turc,  Imp, 
Statu.) 

According  to  the  imperial  survey  ordered  by  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  the  number  of  taimets^  or  estates,  esti- 
mated at  600  acres  of  land,  and  upwards,  amounted 
to  3.19^  and  the  number  of  timart,  or  estates  valued  at 
flrom  300  to  MX)  acres  of  land,  amounted  to  50,160 ;  the 
whole  furnishing  a  revenue  of  nearly  4,000,000  rix-dolls., 
appropriated  to  the  mainteuance  of  an  army  of  about 
l.'W,000  men.  (Present  State  of  Turkey,  i.  S80,  291.)  Oli- 
vier states  tliat  in  his  time  it  was  computed  that  there 
were  in  the  European  part  of  the  empire  914  zaims,  wad 
8,356  timars  ;  the  number  in  Asia  being  nearly  the  same, 
and  the  whole  furnishing  a  militia  of  above  60.000  men. 

In  1818,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  still  914  sacaw 
in  Burope,  and  in  Asia  1,479 ;  the  annual  revenue  from 
these  ayiounting  to  fk-om  25,000  to  100,000  aspers  each, 
which,  at  100  aspers  to  a  Turkish  piastre,  would  give  a 
yearly  income  of  about  bOL  on  an  average  from  each  \ 
but  more  recently  the  numbers  of  both  have  been  still 
fiuther  reduced. 

Latterly,  too,  or  since  the  disorganisation  of  the  em- 
pire, sJi  sorts  of  abuses  have  crept  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  held  by  the  spahis.  or  feudal  lords. 
These  have  been  oppressed  by  the  pachas ;  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  oppress  the  cultivators.  Increasing  their  de- 
mand for  corvees  or  other  services,  and  claiming  and 
exacting,  though  illegally,  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
produce  than  the  tenth,  to  which  ther  are  legally  entitled. 
And  yet,  despite  their  pillage  of  the  cultivators,  many 
•pahis  have,  like  the  semindars  in  Hindostan,  been  forced 
to  alMndon  their  estates ;  and  indeed,  in  many  districts, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  owing  partly  to  the  illegal  ex- 
actions of  the  lords,  but  still  more  to  the  arbitrary  ex- 
actions of  thepachas,  the  cultivators  have  wholly  deserted 
the  lands.  Tiie  truth  Is,  that,  in  most  parts  of  Turkey, 
power  makes  law  ;  there  is  no  real  security,  the  rights  of 
the  people  being  trampled  on  at  the  pleasure  of  those  in 
authority. 

But  it  would  be  the  greatest  imaginable  error  to  sup- 
pose that  all,  or  that  even  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  were  distributed  in  the  way  pre- 
viously  stated.  The  revenues  of  extensive  tracts  were 
appropriated  to  mosques,  the  great  oiBcers  of  state,  the 
mother  and  mistresses  of  the  sultan,  the  children  of 
the  imperial  family,  and  the  sultan  himself:  and  after 
these  deductious,  tlie  residue,  which  still  amounted  to  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole,  was  left,  burdened 


withalttheor  Itfid-tax  ofoMtMith  part  of  the 
to  the  ancient  proprieton.  These,  If 
the  privilege  dX  going  to  war :  others,  whether  Torka  .^ 
Christians,  that  Is,  InfldeU,  who,  from  cholee  or  civtt  dia- 
ability,  devoted  themsdves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  en- 
joyed their  estates  under  the  protectioa  of^the  law. 
muted  their  military  service  by  the  payment  of  a  i 
instead 

It  ia  oommonly  said  that  TorlLey  Is  a  country  In  which 
there  is  no  security  for  property :  and  if  by  this  be 
that  it  is  exposed  to  illcigal  exacdoos  of  all  kinds, 
hj  the  feudal  lords,  and  partly  and  principally 
pachas  and  their  subordinate  authorities,  notiiiiig  can  ha 
more  correct.  But  it  is  not  troe,  speaking  generally,  ta 
aUi^e  that  in  Turkey  private  property  is  not  recogniaed 
by  law,  or  that  it  may  be  sdsed  at  the  pleasure  of  tfaa 
sultan.  This  b  the  case,  no  doubt,  with  the  pioperty  of 
persons  in  the  puUlc  service,  whose  lives  and  fartmiea 
must  answer  for  their  real  or  imputed  misoooduct.  But 
all  other  sorts  of  property  ara  reelected  In  Turkey  ;  and 
ev«i  a  pacha,  or  other  public  functionary,  who  has  ac- 
quired property  by  the  roost  objectionable  meana,  augr, 
if  he  please,  easily  place  It  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  grand 
seignior.  To  accomplish  this,  he  has  merdy  to  aettle  it 
on  his  fiunily  and  direct  heirs,  leaving  the  reveraionary 
Interest  in  it  to  some  moaque,  wtiich,  on  receiving  a  oo» 
minal  quit,  rent,  takes  charge  of  the  proper^,  whlcfa  caa 
no  longer  be  either  forfeited  or  affected  by  the  cHmee  D^t 
misconduct  of  the  original  founder  of  the  famtlT  or  hia 
heirs.  Property  so  left  Is  denominated  vaeottf.  But 
this  device,  thou^  quite  efbctual  for  the  object  in  view, 
necessarily  tends,  in  the  end,  to  accumulate  much  too 
great  a  quantity  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  church  \ 
so  that  in  obviating  one  abuse  It  oecasioas  another. 

If  the  HaUi-Scherift,  or  imperial  decrees,  iasned 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  were  really  carried 
into  effect,  they  would  effect  a  total  and  moat  benefldal 
change  in  the  conditions  under  which  property  is  held  la 
Turkey ;  practically,  however,  we  believe  they  will  have 
little  effect,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

Ajfrieuiture.—  ln  Turkey  the  cultivators  do  not  live 
dispersed  over  the  country  In  hamleu,  or  in  single  tana. 
houses,  but  are  congregated  in  villages,  which,  owing  to 
the  depopulation  of  most  districts,  are  frequently  at 
great  distances  from  each  other.  These  vQlages  present 
a  very  striking  picture  of  primeval  manners,  each  family 
provbling  itselr  with  most  articles  required  Cor  Its  con- 
sumption, while  their  municipal  affeirs,  or  those  la 
which  the  community  have  ah  interest,  are  conducted  by 
their  elderk.  The  village  communities  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, especially  of  European  Turkey,  enjoy  considerable 
powers ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  or  where  a  tract 
of  country  happens  to  belong  to  a  powerful  individual, 
the  cultivators,  speaking  generally,  are  comparatively 
prosperous.  This,  however.  Is  the  exception,  oppresskxi 
and  a  want  of  security  being  the  usual  consJaquenoea  of 
Turkish  ascendency. 

Turkey  Is  not  dependent  upon  any  foreign  coontry  fbr 
the  subsistence  of  its  inhabs. ;  it  yields,  on  the  contrary, 
com  and  other  produce,  sufllclent  not  only  for  the  homo 
demand  but  also  for  exportation.  Ten  times  the  produce 
might,  however,  be  raMed  in  these  fine  countries  were  a 
better  policy  adopted,  and  the  Inhabs.  protected  against 
vexatious  exactions.  The  native  rajwis  or  peasants, 
by  whom  cultivation  is  carried  on,  have  generally  little 
or  no  capital ;  and  as  the  tax  on  the  crop  has  generally 
to  be  paid  before  the  produce  is  gathered,  they  are  hi 
most  cases  obliged  to  norrow  the  money  for  this  pur- 
pose at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest.  Agriculture  is  acoard- 
ingly  In  a  very  backward  state  throughout  roost  parts  of 
the  empire.  In  Thrace,  Bou£  says,  the  rotation  of  crops 
is  tolerably  well  understood ;  but  elsewhere  In  European 
Turkey  cultivation  is  extremely  depressed.  Manuring  Is 
next  to  unknown,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts,  parti- 
cuiarly  in  Servia  and  Albania,  an  immense  waste  of 
timber  occurs,  fttnn  the  forests  being  burnt  that  the 
ground  may  be  fertilised  by  their  ashes.  The  plongtis 
(except  perhaps  in  Wallachia  and  a  few  other  prova.) 
are  of  the  most  wretched  description,  being  sridoaa  shod 
with  iron,  and  flt  only  to  scratch  the  suriace  of  the 
earth :  a  bunch  of  thorns  performs  the  functions  of  a 
harrow ;  and  the  other  fkrming  implements,  if  so  we  may 
call  them,  are  in  general  equally  bad.  Thraahing  6 
performed,  as  In  most  eastern  countries,  by  treading  oat 
the  grain  with  cattle;  the  straw  being  subeeqnently 
chopped  by  dragaing  over  it  a  sort  of  heavy  qrlinder 
stuck  with  sharp  flints.  But  the  fertility  of  certam  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  as  Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the 
Maritsa,  Ac.  is  so  great,  that,  despite  the  low  state  of 
husbandry,  the  average  produce  of  com  Is  said  to  aroonnt 
to  from  15  to  90  times  the  seed. 

On  the  whole,  the  cultivation  of  the  s(rfl  appears  to  be 
better  understood  in  Bulgaria  than  anywhere  else.  (  Bond, 
La  Turq.  d'Europet  ill.  S.)  Some  notices  (^  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  and  the  other  European  provs.  will  be  found 
under  their  separate  heads  in  this  Diet. 

Maise  is  the  pnndpal  species  of  grain  cultivated  hk  Bo- 
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■ale  hi  th«  towns,  where  tbejr  (brm  the  chief  proportion 
of  the  pop. ;  and  Bou6  sart,  **  that  the  carcasses  of  hogs 
are  only  sullfered  to  bo  hrou^t  to  Constantinople  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  under  an  e«>ecial  6nnan.** 
(I.  908.)  Nevertheless,  th^  are  reared  in  vast  numbers 
In  Serrla,  Bosnia,  and  other  N.  and  W.  provs.,  and,  in 
fact,  constitute  the  chief  resource  of  the  Senrians.  The 
Turlis  are  good  horsemen,  and  takA  pride  in  their  horses. 
Little  of  that  care  U,  however,  bestowed  on  them  that  is 
common  in  W.  Europe.  They  are  fed  only  twice  a-day, 
-sometimes  thmr  are  not  put  into  stables,  and  are  not 

f-oomed  and  trimmed  as  in  Burope.  The  horse  of 
uropean  Turliey  is  generally  of  middle  sise,  or  rather 
below  it,  with  a  short  neck,  strong  limbs,  and  a  bay, 
chestnak,  reddish  brown,  or  white,  seldom  a  grey  colour. 
They  are  usually  fed  on  barley ;  oats  being  used  for 
horses  only  in  the  N.W.  provs.  The  horses  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  seem  to  be  chiefly  of  Arabian  descent.  **The 
M ontefik  are  an  excellent  race  of  horses,  bred  by  a  great 
tribe  of  that  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
'Armenia  and  Koordistan  a  prodigious  number  of  fine 
animals  might  be  procured  at  a  cheq>  rate  for  the 
cavalry :  the  horses  of  Bagdad  are  larw,  and  many  of 
them  show  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  but  those  bred  in  the 
desert  bordering  on  Damascus,  are  upon  the  whole  the 
flnpst.  1  have  heard  of  a  poor  Arab  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
refusing  86,000  piastres  for  a  mare  of  that  brted.  The 
only  blood-horse  I  ever  met  with  in  Asia  Minor  was  bred 
near  Ooscat  in  the  plains  of  Ca^padocia,  and  may  be 
descended  trajn  that  which  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Romans ."  (  Kinneir'$  Asia  Minor,  ^c. ,  p.  508. )  The  ass 
is  much  used  in  Roumella,  S.  Albania,  &c.  Mules  are 
scarce  In  those  provs.,  but  very  numerous  in  Monte- 
negro, and  other  mountainous  puts  of  Turkey. 

There  are  mines  of  copper,  argentiferous  lead,  iron.  See. 
in  various  parts  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey ; 
and  it  is  geiaerally  believed  that  several  of  the  mountsiln 
chains,  which  bound  or  intersect  the  Turkish  provs.,  con- 
tain ores,  not  ontv  of  the  useful,  but  of  the  precious,  me- 
tals. The  Wallacnian  and  Moldavian  gipsies  collect  from 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  pellets  of  gold  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  silver,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
pay  into  the  treasuiy  the  annual  tribute  of  a  drachm  of 
gold  imposed  upon  each  man.  But  mining  industry  Is 
not  profitaUe  in  Turkey  fh>m  various  causes.-  "  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  art  of  working  the  mines 
•with  economy  is  perhaps  one  cause  of  the  neglect  with 
which  the  Ottomans  appear  to  treat  this  source  of 
wealth  ;  but  the  chief  obstacle  to  exploration  is  the  ra- 
pacity of  government,  which  would  seue  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  any  new  discovery,  and  subject  the  provincialists 
to  the  unrecompensed  labour  of  opening  the  mines  and 
extracting  the  ore.**  ( Thornton,  ii.  31, 39.)  Asphaltum, 
nitre,  salt  in  Wallachia,  ftc,  and  coal  in  Bulgaria,  are 
among  the  mineral  products  of  the  empire,  but  are  by  no 
-means  raised  to  the  extent  that  they  would  be  under  a 
liberal  political  srstem.  Between  Eskl-shehr  and  Servl- 
Hissar,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  substance  called  mfersckMtm, 
so  much  used  for  German  pipes,  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities. A  specimen,  procured  by  Blr.  Ainsworth  at  this 
place,  (yesh  i^om  the  mines,  proves  It  to  be  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia.  It  is  a  porous  friable  stone,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  small-grained  vitreous  or  transpa- 
rent felspar,  decomposing  and  passing  into  a  variety  of 
porcelain  earth.  Great  quantities  of  pipe-bowls  are 
manufactured  fW>ra  this  material,  and  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople for  export  into  Germany,  &c.  (jQeog.  Joum., 
X.  490,  491.  t  Clarke* i  TVae.,  &c.) 

The  manitfaetures  of  Turkey  are  more  numerous,  and 
dilplav  greater  excellence,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  country  so  backward  in  thie  arts :  indeed,  her 
success  in  manufacturing  industry  is,  upon  the  whole, 
greater  than  that  of  sex^ral  countries  ranking  higher  in 
civilisation.  Thornton,  who  though  somewhat  partial  to 
the  TuriM,  is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  authority,  says, 
**  I  know  not  whether  Europe  can  equal,  but  certainly 
it  cannot  surpass,  the  Turks  in  several  of  their  manu- 
fisctures.  The  satins  and  silk  stuffk,  the  velvets  of 
Brusa  and  Aleppo,  the  serges  and  camlets  of  Angora, 
the  crapes  and  gauzes  of  Salonica,  the  printed  muslins  of 
Constantinople,  the  carpets  of  Smyrna,  and  the  silk, 
linen,  and  cotton  stuffk  of  Cairo,  Scio,  Magnesia,  Tokat, 
and  Costambol,  establish  a  favourable,  but  not  an  un- 
fair, criterion  of  their  general  skill  and  industry.  The 
workmen  of  Constantinople,  in  the  opinion  of  Spon,  ex- 
celled those  of  France  in  many  of  the  inferior  trades. 
They  still  practise  all  that  they  found  practised ;  but, 
from  an  indolence  with  respect  to  innovation,  they  have 
not  introduced  or  encour^ed  several  useful  or  elegant 
arts  of  later  Invention.  Tiiey  call  In  no  ftH^gn  asslsu 
ance  to  work  their  mines :  from  their  owu  quarries  their 
own  labour  extracts  the  marble,  and  more  ordinary 
stone  which  is  employed  in  their  public  buildings.  Their 
marina  architecture  is  tnr  no  means  contempMble,  and 
their  tMurges  and  smaller  boats  are  of  the  most  graceful 
construction.  Their  foundery  of  brass  cannon  has  been 
snuch  admired,  and  their  musket  and  pistol  barr^,  and 


particularly  Uielr  iword  blades  (though  the  ivord  Madei 
of  Damascus  are  not  so  famous  as  formerly)  are  hdd  in 
great  estimation  even  by  foreigners.**  (,Prea.  State  qf 
Tmrkevt  I.  67. 68.)  Their  manuuctures  of  Morocco  uA 
other  leather,  and  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  &e.  deserve 
also  to  be  mentioned  with  jMraise. 

But  if  the  Turks  be  more  sueoessfhl  in  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  usefbi  arts  than  Is  commonly  iuppoced,  tli^ 
have  made  no  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  and  are  neeesn- 
riiy  Ignorant  ta  the  higher  sciences.  **  Their  tmildlings 
are  rude  incoherent  copies,  possessing  neither  the  afa* 
pllcity  nor  unity  of  original  invention.  Heavr  in  their 
proportions,  they  are  imposing  only  ttom  their  balk  :  tlse 
parts  do  not  harmonise,  nor  are  they  subservient  to  one 
leading  principle ;  the  details  are  bad  both  in  taste  and 
execution  ;  the  decorations  have  no  use,  no  meanincT  no 
connection  with  the  general  design;  there  is  nothing 
which  indicates  the  conceptions  of  genius.  The  encrgiea 
of  the  latter  are  diiUed  and  repressed  by  tlie  moaotoi^ 
of  Turkish  habits  and  the  austerity  of  their  r*Ht«WM 
Their  cities  are  not  adorned  with  public  monuoMnts 
whose  bb}ect  Is  to  enliven  or  to  embellish.  The  dreus* 
the  forum,  the  theatre,  the  pyramid,  the  obdHak,  tlie 
column,  the  triumphal  arch,  are  Interdicted  fay  tlidr 
prejudices.  The  ceremonies  of  religion  are  their  onlj 
public  pleasures.  Their  temples,  their  baths,  their  fioon- 
tains,  aixl  sepulchral  monuments,  are  the  only  stmctoree 
on  which  thmr  bestow  any  ornament.  Taste  is  rareiy 
exerted  In  other  edifices  of  public  utility,  kkame  mt»d 
bexettinSt  bridges  and  aqueducts.  Sculpture  in  wood  or 
in  stucco,  and  the  engraving  of  Inscripdoos  on  noma- 
ments  or  seals,  are  performed  with  neatness  and  ntei. 
rable  predsioo ;  ana  the  ceilings  and  wainscoting  of 
rooms,  and  the  carved  ornaments  In  the  intarlor  of  Torfc. 
ish  houses,  show  dexterity  and  even  taste.  Bnt  their 
limited  to  landscape  or  architecture,  have 


paintings, 
little  meri 


merit  either  in  design  or  execution ;  proportion  is 
ill  observed,  and  the  rules  of  perspective  are  unknown. 
They  reckon  time  by^lunar  revolutions,  so  that  in  the 
space  of  88  vears  the  Turkish  months  pass  through  everr 
season.  Their  knowledge  of  geography  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  empire.  Their  surgery  Is 
rude,  flrom  want  of  sdeace,  of  skill,  and  of  Instrumenta.** 
(/6fV.,  69—77.) 

The  domestic  manufisctore  of  cottmi  stnA  in  Turkey 
is  pretty  general;  and  Cannabich  estimated  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  in  the  Turkish  empire  at  SOgOOO 
bales  a  year,  10,000  of  which  are  consumed  ra  tlie  fislnrics 
of  Thessaly  alone  (Handb.  der  Geog.),  the  best  Turkish 
vam  being  made  In  this  pror.  Urquhart  says,  that 
in  the  S.  provs.  the  poorest  family  requires  80  okes 
of  uncleaned  cotton,  and  10  of  wool,  for  its  yearly  coo> 
sumption ;  and  the  manufacture  of  these  materials  oc- 
cupies a  large  share  of  the  peasant's  in-door  labour. 
Uandkerchleu,  shirting,  long-cloths,  niqikins,  coarse 
cotton  stuib,  and  clothing  in  general,  are  the  goods 
principally  produced  by  their  looms ;  and,  accwduig  to 
urquhart,  84,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  manufisctures,  worth 
6,O0O,000L  are  made  annually  in  European  Turkey  and 
Greece,  (p.  IfiO.)  Very  little  dependence  can,  however, 
be  placed  on  these  statements}  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  native  manuAicturers,  who  produce  goods 
not  fbr  domestie  consumption  but  for  sale,  have  been 
involved  in  the  greatest  distress  in  consequence  of  the 
importation  of  English  and  other  fbreign  goods.  The 
manuiiMsture  of  cotton  yam  has  been  espMiaTlr  interfered 
with,  and  BngUsh  cotton  twist  Is  now  jrenerally  used  for 
warp  in  such  Turkish  looms  as  are  stfil  at  work,  and  i| 
an  article  of  increasing  consumption. 

The  commerce  of  Turkey  owes  roost  part  of  its  activity 
to  the  immunities  and  protection  enjoyed  by  those  en- 
gaged in  It;  which  are  not  extended  to  tndivkiuals 
occupied  in  other  avocations.  The  cultivator  of.  tlw 
soil  is  ever  a  helpless  prey  to  IzOustlce  and  oppression, 
and  the  manufacturer  has  to  bear  hb  full  share  of  the 
common  Insecurity ;  he  is^xed  to  the  spot,  and  cannot 
escape  the  grasp  of  the  local  governor.  The  raw 
material  monopolised  by  a  bey  or  nyins  mtty  be  forced 
upon  him  at  more  than  iu  fair  value,  and  perhaps 
its  quality  may  be  inferior ;  fines  may  be  imposed  on 
him ;  he  may  be  taken  for  forced  latxnir,  or  troops 
may  be  quartered  on  his  workshop.  {Urqnhart.  p.  188.) 
It  was  not  till  1837  that  a  finnan  was  issued  by  the 
sultan  allowing  the  ftee  exportation  of  wheat  to 
foreign  countries.  The  Turkish  gov.  had  previously  been 
acciutoroed  to  prevent  tlie  exportation  (tf  grain  firoin  any 
part  of  the  empire  till  Constantinople  had  been  first  abua- 
dantly  supplied.  In  this  riew,  the  principal  corn-growing 
provs.  were  obliged  to  fhmish  to  toe  oficers  of  the  sult-w 
a  quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  about  a  18th  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  harvests.  This  contribution  was  called 
ittira.  The  uttiragi,  or  collectors,  on  receiving  the 
com  from  the  proprietor,  paid  him  80  paras  fbr  every 
kilo  (about  60  lbs.).  The  total  quantity  of  com  thus 
purchased  for  the  supply  of  the  entail  amounted  to 
about  1,000,000  kilos  a  year :  this  was  sent  by  sea  to 
Constantinople,  and  lodged  in  pnhllc  granaries  on  t^ 
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Ih«  Ttarklth.  or  rutfog  portion ;  ifid  the  nijraht,  or  tub- 
Jugated  Infidels,  who  exist  upon  suflhrance,  and  who  can 
never  arrive  at  any  situation  of  power  or  emoloment. 
The  character  of  tlie  Mohammedan  religion  is.  In  truth, 
an  all  but  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  thing  like  real 
reform.  Thouffh  less  intolerant  than  miny  others,  ft 
inculcates  on  the  mind  of  its  votaries  the  most  exalted 
Ideas  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  most  profound 
contempt  for  all  sorts  of  unbelievers.  There  may,  no 
doubt,  be  an  Imitation  of  European  tactics,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  somethiiM  like  the  pra^ices  and  in. 
stitutions  that  prevail  in  European  states;  but  it  is 
f  mposftible,  so  long  as  the  religion  of  the  prophet  main- 
tains its  ascendancy,  that  they  can  have  any  considerable 
influence.  Submission  to  their  power  has  saved  the  un- 
believing population  of  the  country  fh>m  death  \  but 
nothing  short  of  their  embracing  the  religion  of  the  con- 
querors can  eflfcctually  protect  them  from  insult  and 
contempt,  and  consequently,  alto,  finom  extortion  and 
tyranny. 

The  grand  seignior  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the 
empire  by  a  cabinet-council  or  divait^  consisting  of  the 
brincipal  ministers  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  muM  or 
head  of  the  law.  Until  very  recently  the  sulUns  were  in' 
the  habit  of  delegating  the  greater  portion  of  their  autho- 
rity to  the  grand  viiier  {vizier  axfm),  who  became,  as  It 
were,  regent  of  the  empire,  being  at  the  head  of  the  civil 
government,  and  generalissimo  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces.  But  of  late  years  the  powers  of  this  high  func- 
tionary have  been  very  much  curtailed.  Indeed,  the 
blace  was  wholly  abolished  by  the  late,  though  it  has  been 
revived  by  the  present,  emiieror.  The  functions  of  the 
other  ministers  correspond  with  those  of  minister  for 
foreign  aliUrs  (rHs  ^il^ndi).  of  the  interior,  commerce, 
and  finance  {t^erdar\  and  of  a  commander  in  chief 
{seratkier),  a  grand  admiral,  Ac  The  court  of  Cou- 
atantinopio  is  generally  known  In  other  European  coun- 
tries by  the  title  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  a  designation 
derived  from  the  Bab  Hmmauon^  or  priuclpal  outer  gate 
of  the  seraglio,  whence  the  natti  scherifls,  or  imperial 
todicts,  are  usually  Issued. 

The  skAk'ULisiam  (mufti),  or  head  of  the  clergy  and 
chief  interpreter  of  the  Koran  and  the  canonical  laws.  Is 
a  very  important  functionary.  He  nominates  to  all  the 
principal  offices  In  church  and  law !  and  takes  precedence 
of  every  other  suUject  in  the  empire,  even  of  the  grand 
vizier.  On  most  great  occasions  the  sultan  applies  to 
the  sheik-uUislanl  for  a  fetira,  or  legal  opinion,  to  as> 
certain  whether  his  intended  course  of  action  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Koran.  But  this  Is  not  iudispensable, 
and  has  very  rarely  been  refused.  Latterly,  too,  the 
opinions  of  the  mufti  have  become  of  less  importance. 

The  mufti  Is  always  chosen  (W>m  the  ulemot  a  body 
comprising  the  clergy  with  the  interpreters  and  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law.  But,  though  they  all  study 
together,  the  lawyers  and  Judges  are  quite  distinct  fh>m 
the  clergy  :  it  being  left  to  every  young  man  brought  up 
in  one  oT  the  colleges  of  the  order  to  determine  for  him- 
self, when  he  has  attained  a  proper  ase  and  acquired  a 
aufllcient  stock  of  learning,  whether  be  will  become  a 

Eriest,  or  a  doctor  of  law,  or  a  Judge :  but  it  Is  to  the 
itter,  or  the  lawyers,  that  the  title  of  ulema  is  more  pe- 
culiarly appropriated. 

Throughout  Turkey,  the  ministers  of  religion  are  all 
subordinate  to  the  civil  authorities,  who  exercise  over 
them  the  powers  of  diocesans.  Magistrates  may  super- 
sede and  remove  clergymen  who  misconduct  themselves, 
or  who  are  unequal  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  office.  The  magistrates  themselves  may  also, 
whenever  they  Judge  proper,  perform  all  the  sacerdotal 
functions ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  or  this  prerogative.  Joined  to 
the  influence  which  they  derive  from  their  Judicial  power 
and  their  riches,  that  they  have  so  marked  a  pre-emi- 
nence, and  so  preponderant  an  authority,  over  toe  minis- 
ters of  public  worship.  ( TkomUm,  1. 126.) 

The  members  of  the  ulema  constitute  a  sort  of  aristo- 
cracy. They  i>ay  no  taxes  or  public  imposts,  and,  by  a 
peculiar  privilege,  their  property  is  hereditary  in  their 
flMnilles,  and  is  not  liable  to  arbitrary  confiscations. 
Their  persons  are  sacred ;  their  blood  may  on  no  ac- 
count be  shed ;  nor  can  they  be  legally  punished  in  any 
way  but  by  imprisonment  and  exile.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  ulemas  are  not 
hereditary  in  individuals,  but  In  the  order.  Formerly 
they  held  their  offices  for  life }  but  about  the  end  of  the 
17tn  century  they  were  made  removable  at  pleasure,  like 
all  other  public  Ainctionaries.  They  now  are  appointed 
only  for  a  year.  Bach  Individual,  however,  ei^oys  all  the 
privilegea  of  the  order,  independently  of  his  holding  any 
office,  or  exercising  any  public  employment.  There  have 
been  Insunces  of  muftis  declining  to  Obey  the  commands 
of  the  grand  seignior,  and  of  their  remonstrating  With  him 
on  the  Impropriety  or  illegality  of  his  conduct ;  though,  as 
the  sultan  makes  the  mufti,  and  can  depose  and  exile  him 
at  pleasure,  such  conduct  must  necessarily  be  very  rare, 
except  when  some  formidable  conspiracy  is  on  foot,  and 
when  tlie  powers  of  the  sultan  are  consequently  circum- 


serlbed.  Intherefgnofltatt«plia,lliepeoflo|MiiltO( 
the  mufti  for  liavlng,  as  they  alleged,  misled  tiie ; 
Cantemir  says,  that  Murad  I V.  commanded  a  wnM  to  be 
pounded  in  a  raartrfe  mortar,  saying,  tlut  heads, 
dignity  exonpts  them  from  the  swoni,  ouafat  to  be 
with  the  pestle  1  but  the  Csct  is  doubCftil.  ( ^ 
i.  13a)  SpeaklDf  generally,  tlie  influence  oi  tbm 
and  ulema  is  uniformly  opposed  to  all  maasuresof  renn 
at  least,  to  such  as  wuriilbe  supposed  to  militate  in  ^ 
way  against  the  peculiar  doctnnes  and  regniaftowi  «b- 
foreed  by  the  Koran. 

Besides  tlie  ulema,  there  Is  a  privileged  order,  Ihaliei 
to  the  descendants  at  MoliaauDed  by  his  daugtiter  Fa- 
tlma.  These  are  called  oomnrm,  or  ameers,  Mtve 
prefixed  to  their  names,  and  are  aotliorised  to^ 
turtMns.  Inasmudi,  Imwever,  as  tliey  are  r\ 
rous,  ooNsra,  liite  brahmins  in  India,  are  faoad  in 
tlie  most  abiect  ranlu  ot  life. 

The  government  of  the  provinces  Is  eztremdy  mda, 
and  is  practically,  indeed,  little  else  tlian  a  tissue  ar 
abuses.  European  Turkey  was  formerly  divided  into  thm 
two  great  governments,  or  ^aleti,  of  Roumelia  and  Baa 
nia ;  the  former  of  which  was  subdivided  into  16  sa»- 
ilacks,  or  great  governments,  or  pachallks,  and  tha 
latter  Into  7,  besides  some  inferior  govemmcnta.  The 
power  of  the  pachas  within  their  re^ective  diaCrlcts  isik 
In  many  respects,  unlimited.  They  have  ooder  thmm 
wutMuifmi,  or  sub*padias,  to  whom  they  ««*J«g"f  a 
portion  of  their  authority,  and  who  watch  over  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  territory.  Every  pacha,  or  aovemor,  ia 
supposed  to  represent  the  sovereign  within  oie  limits  a< 
his  own  Jurisdiction,  Is  invested  with  his  anthoriry, 
and  exercises  his  prerogatives  In  all  their  plcnttudo. 
Nominally,  however,  contentious  Jurisdiction,  or  tika 
determining  dilTerences  between  sul^ects.  is  left  to  tba 
eadi,  or  Judge,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  nos- 
sulman  government  and  the  practice  m  the  suitaa. 

Formerly  the  pachallks  (or  rather  begterbeglekg,  far 
such  was  the  name  given  to  the  larger  govemmaots) 
were  much  more  extnislve  tlian  at  |H«seot ;  and  It  not 
nnfkequently  liappened  that  a  pacha,  at  tlie  head  of  a 
large  government,  liaving  succeeded  in  getting  his  crea- 
tures made  pachas  of  the  surroonding  govwnaenta,  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  of  power  as  to  bo  alile  to  cast  off 
his  allegiance,  and  defy  the  sultan.  Latterly,  however, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  govemmmit  to  <uminish  the 
sanjlacks,  and  so  to  lessen  the  danger  of  insurreetioa  on 
the  part  of  the  pachas.  The  latter  are  appointed  only 
for  a  sln^e  year ;  and  the  limits  of  the  dtffBrent  noclia- 
liks  are  being  constantly  changed.  (Btmi,  Hi.  181.  &c.) 

All  mussiumen,  how  humble  soever  their  origin,  are 
eligible  to,  and  may  fill,  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
In  Turkey,  birth  confers  no  privilege,  all  true  bdievers 
being  eqiuu  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  this  sound  prin- 
ciple is  rendered  or  little  or  no  value,  or  ratlier  posi- 
tively Injurious,  by  every  thing  being  made  to  depend  en 
the  pleasure  of  the  sultan.  With  the  exception.  Indeed, 
of  toe  law  and  the  church,  no  previous  stuoy  or  prepare, 
tlon,  nothing,  in  short,  but  toe  (kvour  of  the  priaca, 
which  is  most  ftrequently  obtained  by  the  most  unwortliy 
acts,  is  required  to  elevate  individuals  Arom  the  rery  low* 
est  to  the  very  highest  stations  I  And  hence  it  Is,  tint 
though  individuals  be  sometimes  found  in  Turkey  ad- 
mlrimly  adapted  for  the  situations  they  fill,  tlMse  are 
very  rare  exceptions,  incapacity  and  unfitness  Ibr  their 
duties  being  thedistinguislUng  characteristics  of  Turkish 
functionaries. 

Till  thU  vicious  system  be  wholly  abandoned,  and  i»- 
dlviduals  be  appointed  to  important  situations  from  other 
motives  than  the  mere  caprice  of  the  sultan,  it  is  nog»> 
tory  to  suppose  there  can  be  any  substantial  improva. 
ment.  In  this  respect,  however,  Uttle  or  no  progress  has 
hitherto  been  made.  When  Marshal  Marmoot  wisitsd 
Constantinople,  towards  the  close  ot  the  late  saltan's 
reign,  who  had  been  called,  and  not  witluNit  reason, 
the  Turkish  reformer,  a  black  eunuch  was  a  general  of 
brigade ;  and  Achmet  Pacha,  who  was  then  a  genwal  of 
cavalry,  had  been  bred  a  shoemaker,  and  prat^sed  at  a 
more  recent  period  as  a  waterman  in  the  harlxMir  I  And 
a  short  while  sutMequent  to  this  the  same  Adimet  Pada 
was  made  capitan  pacha,  or  high  admiral  of  the  Host, 
of  the  duties  of  which  station,  it  is  hardly  necessary  lb 
add,  he  knew  no  more  than  he  did  of  the  Princ^iia  of 
Newton.  This,  we  apprehend,  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty 
fair  specimen  of  Turkish  reform.  Marshal  Marmoot, 
who  IS  a  most  intelligent  and  unexceptionable  Judge, 
says,  that  ai(/oMrd*Asif,  eomme  emirffijU,  le  fmemr  et  k 
caprice  du  maUre  tomt  lea  9emi$  titre$  pomr  oeempet  ten 
emploiet  lei  plm$  important.  Let  pr^te$tdm$  prtigrit  em 
civilitatiom  dm  gommermemumt  Tmrc  a'oni  pat  emaore 
sacrt  le  primape  qrn'H  famt  appremdre  ce  qme  Fcm 
tavoir,  (11.  M.,  ISmo.  ed.) 

But  If  the  rapid  advancement  of  Individuals  flrom  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  stations  be  so  common  In  Turkey 
as  hardly  to  excite  attention,  the  sudden  downfoll  snd 
total  rulu  of  the  most  exalted  functionaries  is  no  less 
common.  In  foot,  aman  who  takes  oflkeln  Tutey  losss 
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ChMU  thiut  moneot  til  CMUngofteenrity,  %nd  tadtly  ad- 
tnlU  the  right  of  the  sultaD  to  deprire  him  at  pleasore  of 
bia  oiSce,  bla  property,  and  hit  lire.  **  AU  the  officers  or 
ftoverDmenC  owe,**  to  oae  tiie  wordi  of  Mr.  Thomtoo, 
**  their  appointment  to  the  sole  lisToar  of  the  sultan, 
wltheut  respect  to  birth,  tideat,  serricee,  or  experience. 
Theji  are  deposed  and  punished  without  tlie  libertr  of 
coraiplalnt  or  remonstrance ;  and  at  their  death  the  sukan 
inherits  their  property.**  (1. 163.) 

Formerly  the  government  of  pachaUks  and  other  im- 
portant sitoations,  if  not  bestowed  by  the  sultan  on  some 
of  his  fkvourites,  were  regularly  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders,  the  leases  being  renewed  aanoally,  provided  the 
|>acha  or  other  ibnctlMianr  remitted  to  Constantinople 
«  sufficient  denceor,  or,  if  not,  he  was  superseded  by 
aame  less  parsimonious  competitor.  And,  when  in 
office,  the  only  criterion  of  an  approved  administrator 
was  the  magnitude  of  his  douceurs,  and  the  amount 
of  tribute  he  remitted  to  the  pubHc  treasury,  no  in- 
quiry b«ring  ever  made  into  the  means  by  which  this 
revMiue  was  raised— <i«ocimf«^  modo  rem  was  the  brief 
and  comprei>ensive  ma&im  ay  which  their  conduct  was 
rcfulated.  '*  To  rob  thoae  below  him  that  he  may 
bribe  those  above  him.  Is  the  constant  aim  and  sole 
obiect  of  each  petty  tyrant,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
this  baleAil  despotism.**  (Modern  7Va*.,  Turkey,  p. 94.) 
The  leoltfanate  revenues  of  the  pachas  arise  from  the  rents 
or  produce  of  lands  assigned  for  their  maintenance,  and 
from  certain  fixed  imposts  on  the  dlles,  towns,  and  vll. 
lages  of  their  pachalik.  These,  however,  ai«  in  most 
Instances  the  smallest  portidh  of  the  revenue  of  the  pa- 
chas. The  Car  greater  portion  consists  of  illegal  de. 
inands  of  all  kinds,  whicn  the  people  have  no  means  of 
resisting.  M .  Beauiour  states  that,  during  the  time  he 
resided  in  Salonica,  the  pacha  ei^yed  a  revenue  of  about 
140,000  piastres,  derived  from  toe  rent  of  land,  casual- 
ties, and  other  legitlnute  sources  ;  and  that,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  made  about  100,000  piastres  more  by  avamiat, 
or  extortions  I  And  yet  this  pacha  was  regarded  as  a  man 
of  singular  Jusiice  and  humanity  t  iTtMfau  dn  Com- 
tnerce  de  la  urieet  1.  47.)  Judge,  then,  what  roust  be  the 
state  of  a  province  governed  by  a  covetous  and  rapacious 
pacha,  which  is  ttw  general  character  o^  these  ftinction- 
aries. 

The  flagrant  abuses  conseqoeat  on  such  a  system  have 
brought  the  Turkish  empire  to  its  present  state  of  weak- 
ness and  degradation :  and  the  necesultrof  making  some 
very  decided  changes  in  the  administration  has  been  long 
obvious.  In  conseouenoe,  a  hatti  scheriflT,  or  Imperial 
decree,  was  issued  3d  Nov.  1838  (see/NMf),  which,  if  it 
could  be  bona  fide  carried  into  eflbct,  would  go  fax  to 
aoppress  most  part  of  the  existing  abuses,  and  to  intro. 
duoe  secnrity  and  good  order.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
age  of  miracles  is  past,  and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
would  suffice  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  Some  of  the  grosser  abuses  may  be  suppressed  t 
but,  speaking  generally,  they  are  too  deeply  seated,  too 
much  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the  country  and 
the  constitution  of  society,  to  aUow  any  one  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  extirpated  otherwise  than  by  the  agency 
of  some  tremendous  revolution,  that  should  overuirow 
every  thins  that  now  exists.  There  Is  neither  public 
virtue  nor  knowledge  in  Turkey  sufficient  to  accomplish 
any  considerable  reforms.  Corruption  and  venality  are 
every  where  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  M.  Bou^,  who 
has  very  recently  been  hi  Turkey,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  their  institutions,  affirms  that  now, 
as  heretofore,  the  important  places  of  pachas  and  cadis 
ax^  sold  to  the  highest  Mdder,  MaT,  pomr  aingi  dire^  det 
enekireg  au  plus  qttranil  (Hi.  234.)  And  he  farther 
affirms,  that  the  most  trifling  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant aiAdrs  are  all  settled  by  the  intervention  of  dou- 
ceurs f  A  sovereign,  with  the  absolute  power,  sagacity, 
and  sternness  of  purpose  of  Peter  the  Great,  might,  per- 
haps, efltet  a  substantial  reform  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment ;  but  to  suppose  that  such  a  sovereign  should  bo 
bred  In  the  slothAU  luxury  of  the  seraglio,  is  a  contra- 
diction and  an  absurdity. 

In  addition  to  the  various  sources  of  weakness  and 
decay  originating  in  vldous  institutions  and  a  bad 
system  of  oovernment,  may  be  added  the  imperfect  sub- 
jugation or  the  countries  comprised  within  tne  limits  of 
the  empire.  The  Inhabs.  of  several  districU,  both  of 
European  and  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  e^Joy,  some  almost  a 
total  and  others  a  sort  of  semi-independence;  forming  so 
many  asylums  to  which  discontented  and  rebellious  sub- 
jects from  the  adioining  provs.  may  retreat  and  form 
new  schemes,  and  holding  out  the  seductlvd  and  dan- 
gerous example  of  successful  resistance.  Exclusive  of 
Servia,  which  Is  now  only  nominally  under  the  Porte, 
there  are  numerous  districts  in  Albania  and  Tbessaly 
that  are  all  but  independent.  Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant Is  the  country  called  Myrdlu,  or  the  mountainous 
country  occupied  by  the  Myrdites  on  both  sides  the 
Drin.  They  can  brtag  10,000  men  Into  the  field,  pay 
no  taxes,  and  do  not  even  allow  a  single  Turk  to  remain 
wlthhi  their  boundaries  J    In  many  parts  of  Epiros  there 
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are  sfmllar  independent  commimttfef.  Th«  extensive 
district  of  Montenegro,  under  the  government  of  a 
bishop,  is  also  substantially  independent ;  as  are  several 
districts  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  Druses,  Haronites,  ftc,  in  Syria,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  midntaining  their  indmendence ;  and  many  of 
the  Turkman  and  other  tribes  round  in  Asia  Mlm»r  are 
only  nominally  dependent  on  the  Porte.  {.Boud,  iii. 
19S->909.,  Ac)  With  such  elements  of  disorder  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  ihce  of  the  country,  the  only  wonder 
Is  that  anarchy  and  Insubordination  are  not  more  widely 
diffiiaed  than  we  find  them  to  be. 

Mr.  Urquhart  devotes  a  large  portion  (cape.  U.  Ml.  and 
Iv.)  of  his  work  on  Turk^  to  a  description  of  its  muni- 
cipal establishments,  of  which  he  greatly  overrates  the 
importance.  No  doubt,  however,  toey  are  the  best  part 
of  the  Turkish  institutions.  They  Iwm,  as  it  were,  so 
many  little  r^ndrilcs.  Their  authorities  or  elders,  which 
are  n^ely  chosen  by  the  Inhabs.,  assess  and  collect  the 
poll,  house,  and  land  taxes ;  manage  the  municipal  ftinds, 
arbitrate  in  petty  matters.  Jkc.  These  communities  are 
modelled  upon  a  plan  similar  in  almost  all  recpects  to 
the  village  system  of  Hlndostan. 

JusUce.-~'Tho  Ottoman  empire  Is  governed  by  a  eode 
of  laws  called  muiteka,  founded  on  the  preoepts  of  the 
Koran,  the  oral  laws  of  Mohammed,  nis  tradition^ 
tuages,  mkI  opinions,  together  with  the  sentences  and 
decisions  of  the  earlycaliphs,  and  the  doctors  of  the  first 
ages  of  Islamism.  This  code  comprises  a  collection  of 
laws  relating  to  rriigious,  dvil,  criminal,  political,  and 
military  aflUrs:  all  equally  respected  as  being  tfaeocra- 
tlcal.  canonical,  and  Immutalue,  though  obugatory  fai 
dlifereot  degrees,  according  to  the  autborltv  which  ac- 
companies each  precept.  In  some  instances  it  imposes  a 
duty  of  eternal  obligatioo,  as  being  a  transcript  of  the 
Divine  will  revealed  to  the  prophet :  in  others  it  invites 
to  an  imitation  of  the  prophet  in  his  life  and  conduct. 
And  though  to  slight  the  example  be  Uamable,  It  does 
not  entail  upon  the  delinquent  the  imputation  or  penalty 
of  guilt ;  while  the  decisions  of  doctors  on  questions  that 
have  arisen  since  the  death  of  the  prophet  are  of  still 
Inferior  aothority.  When  a  matter  occurs  that  has  not 
been  foreseen  or  provided  for  by  the  early  promulgators 
ot  the  law,  the  Sultan  pronounces  a  decision  :  and  hit 
authority  Is  absolute  in  all  matters  that  do  not  interfere 
with  the  doctrines  or  practical  duties  of  region.  Tha 
code  muUeka  Is,  however,  alone  ctmsidered  as  paramount 
law:  the  decisions  or  decrees  of  the  Sultan  (hattI 
scheriff),  of  which  a  compilation  was  made  by  Solymaa 
the  Ma^piifloent,  under  the  name  of  ohmms  namek,  are 
considered  as  emanations  from  human  aothority,  and,  aa 
such,  are  susceptible  of  modiflcatlon,  or  even  abolition, 
remaining  in  force  only  during  thejrieasure  of  the  Sultan 
or  his  successors.  (Tlonilofs,  1. 107.  &o.)  The  adet  or 
provincial  customs  are  also  allowed  oonsidmrable  influence^ 

In  all  the  dlstrictt  and  towns  of  the  empire.  Justice  is 
administered  by  Judges  {cadis)%  who  are  or  five  dURirent 
ranks,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  place  in  which 
they  are  established,  each  cadi  being  asusted  by  a  de- 
puty, or  naib.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  ex- 
peditious than  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  Turkish 
courts.  Each  party  represents  his  case,  unassisted  by 
counsellors,  advocates,  or  pleaders  of  any  kind,  and  sup- 
ports his  statement  by  the  production  of  evidence.  The 
deposition  of  two  competent  witnesses  Is  admitted  as  com- 
plete legal  proof,  in  all  cases  whatever. 

The  promptitude  of  Turkish  justice  has  been  often 
praised:  but  though  dllatoriness  be,  in  this  respect, 
highly  blaroable,  we  apprehend  that  it  Is  a  far  less  #^il 
than  the  other  extreme.  In  Turkev  no  ordinary  l^al 
authority  can  detain  an  untried  man  in  prison  more  than 
8  dajrs ;  and  In  criminal  cases  febe  execution  of  sejntences 
follows  close  upon  the  decision  of  the  judge :  but  neither 
of  these  regulations  appears  to  be  advantageous ;  for,  te 
the  one  case,  sufficient  time  Is  not  allowed  to  prepare 
either  a  defence  or  an  accusation  ;  and  in  the  otber,  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  senteiKie  prevents  the  power 
of  appeal  to  a  superior  tribunal,  and  consequentlv  takes 
away  the  only  means  of  getting  an  ui^nst  decision  re- 
versed, and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  an  unjust  or 
Ignorant  judge  exposed  and  degraded.  In  the  greater 
cumber  of  civil  cases  appeals  may  be  made  from  the  nmA 
to  the  oodi,  from  the  latter  to  the  cadi-asker^  or  Judge  of 
the  prov.,  and  hence  to  the  sultan.  The  latter,  however, 
is  rarely  practised  ;  and  is  elTected  only  by  presenting  a 
petition  for  redress  to  his  highness  on  his  way  to  um 
mosque.  BastiiUKlo,  fine,  imprisonooent,  the  galleys, 
and  capital  pimtshment,  by  hanging,  drowning,  behead- 
ing, or  strangling,  are  the  principal  means  of  disposing 
of  criminals.  Death  is  sometimes  awarded  for  what  we 
should  consider  comparatively  venial  crimes,  as,  for  In- 
stance, unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  tradesmen  ;  thot^fa 
a  butcher  or  baker  convicted  of  short  weight  is  more 
frequently  nailed  bv  the  ear  to  the  door  of  his  shop. 

Speaking  generally,  the  administration  of  Justice  is  In 
the  most  disgraceful  state  in  Turkey.  According  to  law, 
all  the  judgments  of  the  pachas  and  of  their  deputiea 
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•hould  be  submitted  to  the  cadi,  and  can  only  be  legally 
carried  into  eflbet  when  approved  by  the  latter.  But,  in 
practice,  thia  salutary  regulation  is  generally  disregarded, 
and  in  most  cases  the  sentences  of  toe  pacha  are  executed 
whether  they  be  approved  by  the  cadi  or  not.  (Bomf,  iH. 
851 .)  But  the  gnuMl  rice  of  Turkish  justice  consists  in  the 
venality  of  the  judges  and  the  toleration  of  perjury.  **  The 
monarch's  despotism  is  not  the  greatest  eril  In  Turkey : 
bis  subjects  would,  perhaps,  bear  that  without  much 
murmuring  or  great  distress.  The  radical  destruction  of 
ail  security  lies  in  the  iniquitous  administration  of  their 
laws,  which  are  an  impending  sword  in  the  hand  of  cor- 
ruption,  ever  ready  to  cut  off  their  lives  and  properties.'* 

i  Porter^  11.  1.)  Mr.  Thornton  seems  to  think  that  Turks 
lave  rarely  to  complain  of  Injustice,  and  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  in  cases  where  both 
parties  are  Mussulmen,  are  fair  and  impartial.  We  are 
assured,  however,  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  this  statement  must  be  received  with  great  modifi- 
cation, and  that  a  rich  or  powerful  Turk  has.  In  most 
Instances,  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaininjr  a  decision  in 
his  favour,  however  unjust  his  cause ;  and  that  as  respects 
Christians  and  Jews,  they  have  no  chance  In  a  litigation 
with  a  Turk,  unless  they  succeed  beforehand  in  securing 
the  good  offices  of  the  judge.  It  is  a  principle  of  Turkish 
law  that  written  testimony  Is  of  no  avail  when  opposed 
to  living  witnesses  ;  and  hence  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  render  the  latter  trustworthy.  But,  instead 
of  tbU,  tbe  most  detestable  perjurers  enjoy  an  all  but 
total  impunity,  uad  carry  on  a  lucrative  as  well  as  an 
Infamous  profession.  False  swearing  la  punished  by  lead- 
ing the  colprtt  through  the  streets  seated  on  an  ass,  with 
his  (kce  turned  to  the  animal's  tail ;  and  even  this  punish- 
ment, trifling  as  it  is  when  imposed  on  such  wretches,  is 
rarely  enforced.  Magistrates  are  compelled  to  decide 
according  to  the  evidence  of  notorious  perjurers,  unless 
they  detect  their  fiilsehood  at  the  moment.  The  sub- 
jects of  foreign  powers  residing  in  Turkey  are  allowed, 
in  virtue  of  treaties  to  that  eflbct,  to  support  their  claims 
by  written  evidence.  (Tkomttmt  1.  196n  Ac.) 

M .  Bouft,  whose  remarks  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice are  as  sup<>rflclal  as  can  well  be  Imagined,  Is  good 
enough  to  inform  his  readers  that  Hon  ne  oou9aiijta$ 
eiter  de  faux  timoMs,  de$  tfmoitu  smbomis  a  pri*  dTitr- 

5ent,  et  mimedet  Jttge$  quise  laiueni  gagntr,  ia  Justice 
^urqmf  mfrfterait  toui  atuH  bfen  ce  nom  qme  la  n6trel 
(III.  3JM.)  True,  and  on  tbe  same  principle  we  might 
say  that  if  A.  were  not  a  thief,  be  would  be  as  honest 
as  B. 

There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  tbe  accounts  of 
the  state  of  the  police  in  Turkey,  tnough  most  recent 
travellers  say  that  it  is  extremely  defectiva  No  doubt, 
however,  considering  the  abuses  Inherent  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  administration,  it  Is  superior  to  what 
might  have  been  expected.  This  is  mainly  ascribable  to 
the  regulation  which  makes  every  district  of  the  country 
responsible  for  all  the  murders,  robberies,  and  other 
crimes  of  violence  committed  within  its  bounds ;  and 
which  consequently  makes  their  repression  the  business 
of  all  the  more  respectable  inhabitants. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks  of  the  invasion  of 
their  privacy,  no  writ  of  search  can  at  any  time  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  Interior  of  the  house  of  a  Turk  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  imam  ;  nor  in  that  of  a  Christian,  except 
accompanied  by  a  priest,  nor  of  a  Jew  unlets  a  rabbi  be 
present  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  women,  which  are 
never  entered,  fluently  shelter  criminals. 

Army.  —  The  Turkish  land  forces  may  comprise,  ex- 
clusive of  artillery,  about  100,000  Infantry,  of  whom 
about  70.000  are  regulars  {nnam)^  and  about  100.0(^ 
cavalry,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  proportion  formerly 
consisted  of  irregular  troops,  partiv  and  principally  fur- 
nished by  the  spahls,  and  other  holders  of  estates,  on 
condiMon  of  military  service ;  but  of  late  years  the  num- 
ber of  this  description  of  troops  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Previously  to  1836,  the  janltarles  formed  the  nucleus  and 
main  strength  of  the  Turkish  armies ;  and,  though  now 
destroyed,  a  short  notice  of  that  once  famous  militia,  iong 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  Christendom,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  tbe  jani- 
saries  were  originally  established  by  Amurath  1.,  in 
1362,  and  consisted  at  first  of  about  18,000  Christian 
captives,  who  were  renewed  by  incorporating  with  them 
a  fifth  part  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  "  But  when  the 
royal  fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by  conquest, 
an  Inhuman  tax  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth  year, 
was  rigorously  levied  on  the  Christian  families.  At 
the  age  of  19  or  14  years,  the  most  robust  youths  were 
torn  from  their  parents ;  their  names  were  enrolled 
In  a  book :  and  from  that  moment  they  were  clothed, 
taught,  and  maintained  for  the  public  service.  Accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  their  appearance,  they  were  selected 
for  the  roval  schools  of  Brusa,  Pcra,  and  Adrlanople,- 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  pachas,  or  dispersed  in  the 
houses  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry.  It  was  the  first  care 
of  their  masters  to  Instruct  them  in  the  Turkish  Ian 


goage !  ttieir  bodiet  wtn  extrdsed  by  erery  labour  IM 
could  fortify  their  strength ;  tiiejr  learned  to  wrsatk,  tt 
leap,  to  run,  to  shoot  with  tlie  bow,  and  aflearwaris  wItt 
the  musket  t  till  they  were  drafted  into  tbe  chasabcn 
and  companies  of  the  janisarles,  and  aevcrely  trained  la 
the  military  or  monastic  discipline  of  that  order.  Tbe 
youths  most  ctmspicoous  for  Mrtb,  talents,  and  bcao^, 
were  admitted  Into  the  inferior  claaa  of  the  agimm 
or  the  more  liberal  rank  atkhogkms,  of  whoaa  the  i 
were  attached  to  the  palace,  and  the  latter  to  tbe 
of  the  prince."    ( G/Moa,  chap.  66i ) 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  janisariea  were  taught  ta 
believe  Implicitly  in  tbe  doctrines  of  MohiaBnKdanisai; 
and,  having  no  relations  or  famfly  tfea  to  Wnd  thca  tt 
society,  they  regarded  themselves  not  mer^  as  the  sot* 
diers,  but  as  the  dtildren,  of  the  soltan.  Ther  ce. 
joyed,  partly  by  the  voluntary  and  partly  bv  the  lorod 
concessions  of  their  sovereigns,  several  valuable  prh^ 
leges  and  Immunitlee.  They  formed  the  body  goaid  of 
the  sultan ;  they  were  stationed  In  the  capital,  aad  psM. 
not  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  l>y  asaignmeats  of  laud,  bat 
In  money :  and  their  captain  was  one  of  the  meat  !•• 
portant  officers  In  the  public  service. 

But  though  formidable  at  first  only  to  the  eocnics  of 
tbe  country,  they  gradually  became  hardly  leas  fonaids* 
hie  to  their  sovereigns.    According  aa  the  severe  di» 
clpline  by  which  the  Turkish  armies  had  been  origtoaB| 
distinguished  was  rdaxed,  and  the    aeqitre  IbU  lata 
feebler  hands,  the  janlsaries  became  unruly,  lusolwr, 
and  overbearfaig.    On  various  occaalooa  they  lasahad 
them^^esty  of  toe  throne,  and,  in  1688,  they  even  pv^ 
oeeded  to  depose  Osman  II.    Hence  tt  had  long  besa 
a  favourite  object  with  the  sultana  to   endeavoar  te 
weaken  the  force  and  influence  of  the  janliarlea.    Bat 
their  ellbrts  In  this  view  had,  uadl  very  recently,  bol 
little  success.    SeUm  III.  having  endeavoured  to  ooaa- 
tervall  the  iofluence  of  the  janisariea,  by  creating  a  r^ 
gular  armv  (ninam)^  the  former  mutinied,  and  Sdha 
lost  his  life  in  the  commotkms  that  ensued.    But  his 
successor,  the  late  sultan,  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
struggle  with  thb  unruly  soMlery.    In  1896  be  issued  a 
kattiMekeriff,  directing  that  the  janisariea  should  bs 


Incorporated  with  the  regular  troopa.  The  laalsaries 
refused  to  obey  this  order ;  iNit  the  sultan  having  pre*^ 
ously  secured  oie  co-operatioo  fA  the  multl  and  «  tkeir 


agha,  tbey  were  completely  defeated ;  and  such  oftbwijs 
escaped  the  conflict  In  which  tbey  were  Involved*,  ««*• 
depnved  of  their  former  insignia,  and  distributed  >BM*f 
the  new  regiments  of  the  line,  so  that  there  is  now  harvj 
a  trace  to  be  found  of  this  once  powerful  Ibroa. 

Previously  to  and  since  the  destractioo  of  the  jaai- 
sariet.  It  has  been  a  ftvourite  oblect  with  tbe  last  aad 
present  sultans  to  organise  and  discipline  their  troops 
after  the  European  fashion.  Bat  It  doea  not  appsar  thst 
hitherto  their  elibrU  have  been  attended  with  ■ 


success ;  and  It  seems  doobtfhl  whether  the  troop*  ^"^ 
gained  as  much  by  the  change  In  their  dlsdpoBe  sni 
tactics,  as  they  have  certainly  lost  hi  the  dadtaM  of  IMlr 
enthusiasm  and  sense  of  nationality.  They  are  aey 
fblly  aware  that  they  have  beeone  the  poplls  aad  csff; 
lata  of  those  very  Infidels  they  were  ao  loog  accusteasw 
to  hold  In  contempt ;  and  that  clrconastanoe  has  BSds 
them  lose  that  confidence  in  themselvea,  for  tbe  want « 
which  it  Is  very  difficult,  if  not  hnpoasible,  to  c«* 
pensate.  ___ 

The  regular  troops  are  raised  by  a  eoDacrlptioa  aaoaf 
the  Turkish  part  of  the  pop.  fnasmudi,  however,  si 
little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  numtier  of  dilldrso  ia 
a  family,  or  even  to  the  health,  siae,  or  age  of  ^,^j^ 
scripts,  the  conscription  is  found  to  be  an  intoleiaWsn"* 
ship ;  and  tbe  recndta  produced  by  it  are  of  the  ■<<* 
motley  khtd,  vouths of  16 and  17  betbg  intennlxedwW 
men  of  40,  M,  and  60  years  fA  age  I  Tbe  b**''^^ 
among  the  conscripts  is  very  heavy.  According .  b9S^ 
ever,  to  the  hatti  scheriff  of  183»  (see  poU),  the  dsfaos 
in  the  present  recruiting  system  are  to  be  obviated ;  sw 
the  period  of  service  Is  to  be  reduced  to  four  or  ■*• 
years.  -^. 

The  oniftmn  of  the  regular  troops  Is  bhie,  Ci^.T? 
red.  The  household  troopa,  or  body  guard  of  tbe  "■!£ 
comprises  the  Uitt  of  the  army:  their  nay  and  appo*"** 
menu  are  better  than  those  of  the  other  troops,  v^ 
shal  lfarmont,^whoae  intelligence  and  experleoce  eaOW 
bis  <^nion  on  military  matters  to  the  greatest  vcV** 
makes  the  following  statements  with  respect  to  tbe  scsn 
of  the  Turkish  troops:  — 

"  The  lot  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  Is  a  very  haWf Jj* 
They  are  better  fsd  than  any  other  troops  to  B*'^ 
having  aa  abundance  of  provisions  of  exorileot  4*>*S' 
and  partaking  of  meat  once,  and  of  aoup  twlceavT* 
Their  magasines  are  filled  with  stores,  and  the  fei'"***" 
have  large  reserves.    The  pay  of  each  soldter  is  10  P"** 
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per  month* t  the  wboto  of  which  be  reoetvet,  ■• 

there  to  a  prohtbttkm  egelnit  wttbboldiag  fttm  hfan  aay 
pert  of  that  fom.  In  short,  every  thing  hes  been  eliBctra 
that  could  promote  the  welCwe  of  the  soldier. 

**  ir  no  (anlt  can  be  found  on  the  scoreof  the  maHriel^ 
much  is  to  be  said  against  the  pcTMMiief  of  thto  force.  On 
the  arrirel  <A  Acbroet  Pacha,  we  repaired  to  the  exer- 
distng  ground.  Four  battalions  were  in  line ;  and,  after 
inspecUng  them,  they  manoeurred  before  me.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  Ihto  exhibition ;  indeed,  these  men 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  troops,  but  merely  as  a 
mats  of  people,  bearing  tne  stamp  or  misery  and  numi. 
Ilation ;  and  they  are  eridently  depressed  by  a  know- 
ledge  of  their  own  weakness.  Thev  all  seem  to  have  a 
wilFingness  about  them,  but  feel  ashamed  of  tbeir  occu- 
pation ;  and,  from  the  prlrate  to  the  colonel,  not  an 
indlTidual  amongst  them  has  anr  conception  of  his  duty. 
Moreover,  the  men  are  dlminuUTe  in  stature,  and 
wretched  in  appearance :  many  of  them  are  too  young 
for  service ;  and  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  is  become  m 
that  noble  Turkish  people,  the  lofty,  proud,  majestic, 
handsome  race  of  former  days ;  for  now  we  And  no  trace 
of  them  in  the  existing  troops. 

**  I  hare  endeavoured  to  discover  why  they  have  not 
hitherto  succeeded  better  with  the  new  system,  and  I 
thus  account  for  the  failure.  The  sultan  was  desirous 
of  organtoing  troops  according  to  the  European  mode ; 
and  his  ambition  was  to  form  an  army  on  the  instant. 
He  accordingly  raised  at  once  a  great  number  of  regi- 
ments ;  but  the  instructors,  being  generally  individuals 
of  an  inferior  station  of  life,  without  capacity  or  talent, 
who  had  been  led  to  Constantinople  by  the  circumstances 
which  attend  revolutions,  were  unfitted  to  accomplish 
the  object  In  view. 

*'  The  new  organisation  commenced  rimultaneously  In 
aH  the  corps ;  and  the  same  description  of  persons  wer« 
universally  emploved  in  endeavouring  to  carry  it  into 
elTect.  In  none  or  the  grades  had  any  man  confidence 
either  in  himself  or  in  others ;  and  no  one,  therefore, 
had  a  right  to  the  command,  which  should  alwajrs  be 
derived  m>m  some  superior  claim.  It  to  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  a  principle  that  men  are  ever  found  dis. 
posed  to  vield  obeoieoce.  In  the  troons  of  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  there  are  two  admitted  titles  to  pre- 
cedence —birth  and  merit.  TheJbrmer  has  its  basto  on 
a  higher  social  grade,  which,  by  givtag  opportunities  for 
better  education,  lesds  to  tl»e  expansion  dX  the  mind ; 
the  latter,  on  the  expOTience  and  information  resulting 
from  previous  service.  In  Turker  there  are  no  grada- 
tions in  the  social  order,  and  tne  son  of  the  water- 
carrier  to  on  a  per  with  the  vtoler's  child,  having  often 
the  same  edncatioa.  Hence,  there  to  no  admitted  su- 
periority in  those  invested  with  power ;  and  the  previous 
equaliiT  Indtoposes  others  to  obey  authority  obtained 
through  mere  caprice. 

"  As  to  the  right  derived  tnm  merit  or  experience, 
there  can  Im  none  where  all  are  noeloea. 

**  Such  were  the  radical  defects  that  prevailed  In  the 
formation  of  the  Turkish  army.  The  remedy  would  be 
to  reduce  things  to  tbeir  elements ;  and  to  re-commence, 
by  establtohtog  in  public  optoion  a  respect  for  talent  and 
capacity,  in  order  to  obtain  that  obedience  and  confi- 
dence in  superiors,  without  which  an  army  cannot  exist : 
for  it  to  such  confidence  that  produces  discipline  and 
order,  and  creates  the  moral  power  requisite  to  give 
unitv,  compactness,  and  energy  to  the  whole. 

**  14  instead  of  attempting  to  raise  an  army,  at  it  were, 
by  a  mere  decree,  the  sultan  had  been  content  with 
forming  a  single  battalion,  and  had  obtained  the  services 
of  80  or  40  really  good  oncers;  and  a  chief  capable  of 
comprehending  the  importance  of  hto  duties,  it  to  pro- 
bable that,  in  two  years,  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  battalion  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest ; 
and,  this  result  once  obtained,  the  sultan  would  have 
possessed  the  elements  required.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  or,  at  the  utmost,  of  one  year,  by  adding  to 
the  numbers  of  those  first  enrolled,  and  dividing  the 
whole  into  two  battalions,  he  might  have  formed  a  com- 

eete  regiment ;  for  the  men  of  the  first  levy  would,  in 
e  eyes  of  the  recruits,  have  appeared  as  old  and  in- 
structed soldiers.  It  to  obvious  that  in  ten  years  he 
would  then  have  obtained  an  army.  Whereas,  according 
to  the  system  followed,  such  a  result  is  improbable,  for 
an  union  of  mefi  like  the  present  cannot  be  said  to  merit 
thto  tiUe."    (  Traiulation  bg  Smithy  p.  61 .,  &c. ) 

If  the  opinions  of  so  eminent  a  Judge  as  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  of  the  bad  quall^  of  the  Turkish  troops  required 
any  confirmation.  It  would  be  found  in  the  htotory  of 
their  campaigns  with  the  EgypUans.  How  superior  so> 
ever  in  point  of  numbers,  they  never  were  able  to  make 
any  head  aoainst  the  latter,  Ull  supported  by  European 
troops.  The  irregular  troops  constot  principally  of 
Kurds  and  Albanians,  who,  when  properly  commanded, 
make  excellent  troops. 

The  same  corruption  that  Infects  the  other  depart- 

*  Strictly  tptaklfiff,  thto  I*  Om jMj  of  th*  gaardioalj ;  theotfim 
nc«tt«  Id  plartm  per  nomb.    ( Aw^,  Ui.  330.I 


menta  of  the  Ottoman  govenrnMoC,  extends  to  that  of 
the  amur.  The  pachas,  commanders  of  regimento,  and 
other  lunctlonaries,  contrive  to  make  large  sirau  by 
keeping  on  their  books  a  greater  number  of  troops  than 
they  really  have,  and  putting  the  pay  and  other  em<riu* 
ments  drawn  on  their  account  Into  their  podiett.  At 
hupections,  the  place  of  the  deficient  troops  to  supplied 
by  substitutes  hired  for  the  occasion,  who  disperse  as 
soon  as  the  inspecting  oflioers  have  retired  1  {Oomit  ill. 
832.) 

The  attempt  to  reform  the  Torklsh  army  would 
really,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
abortive  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  nationality,  l)a- 
natldsm,  and  confidence  of  the  troops  In  themselves  has 
been  destroyed,  and  nothhie  but  a  miserable  hnltatlon  of 
European  tactics  and  dlscipUne  substituted  In  Its  stead. 
The  ignorance  of  the  oflicers,  and  the  mischievous  prin* 
dple,  if  we  may  so  call  It,  on  which  they  are  selected, 
were  the  first  evils  that  should  have  been  corrected ; 
and,  till  they  have  been  obviated,  no  other  Improvement 
can  be  of  the  smallest  consequence.  Marshal  Marmont 
speaks  very  favourably  of  the  school  estatdlshed  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  Instruction  dX  the  guards ;  but  sup- 
posing It  and  other  sdiooto  to  be  kept  up,  a  lengthened 
period  must  elapse  before  they  can  have  anv  material  In- 
floence.  Unless,  Indeed,  the  sultan  should  be  able  to 
avail  himself,  which  probably  the  prejudices  of  hto  sub- 
iects  will  not  permit,  of  the  services  of  European  ofi- 
cert  in  the  command  and  organisation  of  his  army,  we 
apprehend  that  it  is  not  destined  q>eedily  to  acquire  aojr 
considerable  degree  of  efficiency  or  strength. 

Naif.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  aiqr  lengttieoed 
details  with  respect  to  the  Turkish  navy.  At  no  time 
has  Turkev  been  considerable  as  a  naval  power ;  and  as 
the  Turks  have  no  taste  for  the  sea,  her  host  sailors  have 
always  been  Greeks,  Christian  slaves,  or  reuMades.  In 
1770  the  Turktoh  fleet  was  destroyed  t^  the  Rusdans  In 
the  harbour  of  Tcheshmeh :  and  the  defenceless  state  In 
which  the  coasts,  and  even  the  CJ^rital,  were  then  found  to 
be  placed,  awakened  the  attentfon  of  government  to  the 
suDtiect.  Since  that  period  many  fine  line  of  battle  ships 
have  been  built  in  the  Turkish  ports,  prhidpally  under 
the  direction  of  Europeans ;  but,  owine  to  the  unskllftil- 
ness  of  the  crews,  ana  the  all  but  totsT  Ignorance  of  the 
olBcers,  most  of  whom  have  not  been  bred  to  the  sea, 
and  when  appointed  to  be  lieutenants  and  captains,  can 
hardly  dtotingutoh  between  a  rudder  and  a  main-mast, 
the  money  laid  out  on  the  ships  has  been  Uttle  better 
than  thrown  away.  The  battle  of  Navarino  Inflicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  Turkish  navy,  and  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  sultan,  the  capltan-pacha,  or  high- 
admiral,  carried  off  the  fleet  to  Alexandria,  uid  delivered 
it  up  to  Meh«net  All  1  The  latter,  however,  has  since 
been  obliged  to  return  It.  The  emancipation  of  Greece, 
which  formerly  fhmtohed  the  best  sailors  to  the  Turkish 
fleet,  has  been  a  serious  liUur^  to  the  latter. 

Moutet  and  Mode  ofLtfii. — The  bouses  of  the 
Turks  are  built  in  contempt  of  all  architectural 
rules.  They  are  mostly  only  of  one  story,  and  are 
▼ery  rarely  more  than  two  stories  in  height, 
constructed  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks,  thia^e 
of  the  better  class  being  plastered  and  painted 
over  on  the  outside.  The  windows  when  they 
open  on  a  street  or  other  exposed  situation,  are 
uniformly  covered  with  lattice-work,  which  pro- 
vents  the  most  inquisitive  eves  from  obtaining 
even  a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  within.  But 
though  mean  and  shabby  on  the  outside,  the 
houses  of  the  more  opulent  Turks  are  often  very 
sumptuously  fitted  up  in  the  interior.  The  most 
convenient  and  magnificent  apartments  belong 
to  the  kareiHy  or  to  the  jiortion  of  the  bouse 
appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women ; 
and  this  ver^  frequently  opens  on  a  court  having 
a  fountain  m  the  middle,  and  sometimes  on  a 
garden.  The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  aT« 
most  uncomfortable,  their  windows  being  gene- 
rally without  ^lass,  and  their  rooms  without  fire 
places.  In  winter  they  are  usually  heated  by 
means  of  braziers,  or  pans  of  charcoal,  which 
suffbcate  while  they  warm. 

Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  has  civen  a  lively 
and  accurate  description  of  the  houses  of  the 
higher  class  of  Turks.  "£very  house,**  says 
ber  ladyship,  **  great  and  small,  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts,  which  only  join  together  by 
a  narrow  passage.  The  first  house  has  a  large 
court  before  it,  and  open  galleries  all  round  it, 
which  is  to  me  very  agr^able.    This  gallery 
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leads  to  alMhe  chambers,  which  are  commonly 
large,  and  with  two  rows  of  windows,  the  first 
being  of  painted  glass :  they  seldom  build  above 
two  stories,  each  of  which  has  galleries.  The 
stairs  are  broad,  and  not  often  above  thirty  steps. 
This  is  the  house  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  the 
adioining  one  is  called  the  Harem^  that  is,  the 
ladies*  apartment  (for  the  name  of  seraglio  is 
peculiar  to  the  grand  seignior) ;  it  has  also  a  gal- 
lery running  round  it  towards  the  garden,  to 
which  all  the  windows  are  turned,  and  the  same 
number  of  chambers  as  the  other,  but  more  gay 
and  splendid,  both  in  painting  and  furniture. 
The  second  row  of  windows  is  very  low,  with 
grates  like  those  of  convents ;  the  rooms  are  all 
spread  with  Persian  carpets,  and  raised  at  one 
end  of  them  (my  chambers  are  raised  at  both 
ends)  about  9  ft.  This  is  the  sofa,  which  is  laid 
with  a  richer  sort  of  carpet,  and  all  round  it  a 
sort  of  couch,  raised  half  a  foot,  covered  with 
rich  silk,  according  to  the  fancy  or  magnificence 
of  the  owner ;  rame  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a 
^Id  fringe ;  round  about  this  are  placed,  stand- 
ing against  the  wall,  two  rows  of  cushions,  the 
first  very  large,  and  the  next  little  ones ;  and 
here  the  Turks  display  their  greatest  magni- 
ficence. Thev  are  generally  brocade,  or  em- 
broidery of  gold  wire  upon  white  satin;  nothing 
can  look  more  gay  and  splendid.  These  seats 
are  also  so  convenient  and  easy,  that  1  believe  I 
shall  never  endure  chairs  as  long  lis  I  live.  The 
rooms  are  low,  which  I  think  no  fault ;  and  the 
ceiling  is  always  of  wood,  generally  inlaid  or 
painted    with    fiowers.      They  open  in  many 

f laces  with  folding  doors,  and  serve  for  cabinets, 
think,  more  conveniently  than  ours.  Between 
the  windows  are  little  arches  to  set  pots  of  per- 
fume, or  baskets  of  flowers.  But  what  pleases 
me  best  is  the  fashion  of  having  marble  foun- 
tains in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  which  throw 
up  several  spouts  of  water,  giving  at  the  same 
time  an  agreeable  coolness,  and  a  pleasant  dash- 
ing sound,  falling  from  one  basin  to  another. 
Some  of  these  are  very  magnificent.  Each 
house  has  a  bagnio,  which  consists  generally  in 
two  or  three  Tittle  rooms,  leaded  on  the  top, 
paved  with  marble,  with  basins,  cocks  of  water, 
and  all  conveniences  for  either  hot  or  cold  baths. 
•*  You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  an  account 
so  different  from  what  you  have  been  entertained 
with  by  the  common  voyage- writers,  who  are 
very  fond  of  speaking  of  what  they  don't  know. 
It  must  be  under  a  very  particular  character,  or 
on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  that  a  Christian 
is  admitted  into  the  house  of  a  man  of  quality; 
and  their  harems  are  always  forbidden  ground. 
Thus  they  can  only  speak  of  the  outside,  which 
makes  no  great  appearance;  and  the  women's 
apartments  are  always  built  backward,  removed 
from  sight,  and  have  no  other  prospect  than  the 
gardens,  which  are  enclosed  with  very  high 
walls.  They  have  none  of  our  parterres  in  them ; 
but  they  are  planted  with  high  trees,  which  give 
an  agreeable  shade,  and,  to  my  fancy,  a  pleasing 
view.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  chioskf 
that  is,  a  large  room,  common Iv  beautified  with 
a  fine  fountain  in  the  midst  o^  it.  It  is  raised 
nine  or  ten  steps,  and  enclosed  with  gilded 
lattices,  round  which  vines,  jessamines,  and 
honeysuckles,  make  a  sort  of  green  wall.  Large 
trees  are  planted  round  tliis  place,  which  is  the 
scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures,  and  where  the 
ladies  spend  most  of  their  hours,  employed  by 
their  music  or  embroidery,  in  the  public  gar- 
dens are  public  cfnosksy  where  people  go  that  are 
not  so  well  accommodated  at  home,  and  drink 
tiieir  cofibe,  sherbet,  &e,^ 


Owing  to  the  houses  being:  mostly  bnth  of 
wood,  fires  are  very  frequent  at  Constaiitino|de, 
and  have  sometimes  been  ao  rery  extensive  as 
to  threaten  destruction  to  the  entire  city. 
The  sultan  generally  attends  in  person  to  super- 
intend the  efforts  made  to  suppress  the  f\iry  of 
the  flames.  When  rebuilt,  little  or  no  alteration 
is  ever  made  in  the  form  of  the  streets. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  as  especially 
marking  the  character  of  the  1  urkish  f^em- 
ment,  that  these  fires  are  not  always  accidentsL 
Indeed,  how  singular  soever  the  circumstance 
may  appear,  ther&  ean  be  no  doubt  that  fires  in 
Constantinople  are  made  to  perfonn  the  func* 
tions  of  petitions  and  pnblic  meetings  in  Eng- 
land I  In  fact,  the  city  has  been  set  on  fire; 
over  and  over  again,  for  a  number  of  nights 
together,  in  order  that  the  grand  seignior  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  deep  discontent  of  bis  sub* 
jects  and  of  their  dissatisfactior»  with  his  mea- 
sures or  his  favourites  or  both.  The  frequency 
and  continuance  of  the  fires  evince  their  origin; 
and  they  have  seldom  failed  to  produce  a  cfaan^ 
in  tlie  measures  of  govemraenty  and  the  dis- 
missal or  execution  of  the  unpopular  favourites ! 
{Porter,  i.  100.;  Tkomiorty  I  187.,  ^c.) 

Public  baths  and  khans  are  varieties  of  public 
buildings,  that  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Tur- 
key.    The  use  of  the  warm  bath  is  universal 
among  persons  oT  both  sexes,  and  all  classes. 
Many  of  the  public  baths  are  handsome,  and  a 
few  are  really  magnificent  structures.      They 
are  mostly  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  oompriKe 
several  apartments.    ••  On  entering  one  of  these 
establishments,  the  visiter  is  conducted  into  a 
spacious  and  lofty  hall,  lighted   tTom  above: 
round  the  sides  are  high  and  broad  benches,  on 
which  mattresses  and  cushions  are  arranged: 
here  the  bather  undresses,  wraps  a  napkin  about 
his  waist,  and  puts  on  a  pair  of  wooden  saudals 
before  going  into  the  bathing-room.     Ihe  irst 
chamber  is  but' moderately  warm,  and  is  prepa- 
ratory to  the  heat  of  the  inner  room,  which  is 
vaulted,  and  receives  light  from  the  dome.    \^ 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  marble  estrade,  ele- 
vated a  few  inches :  on  this  the  bather  stretdies 
himself  at  full  length,  and  an  attendant  moulds 
or  kneads  the  body  with  his  hand  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.     After  this  operation,  the 
bather  is  conducted  into  one  of  the  alcoves,  or 
recesses,  where  there  is  a  basin  supplied  by 
pipes  with  streams  of  hot  and  cold  water ;  the 
body  and  limbs  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  '>*^f'|? 
of  friction  with  a  horse-hair  bag,  and  washed 
and  rubbed  with  a  lather  of  perfumed  sosP" 
Here  the  operation  ends :  the  bather  stays  a  fe* 
minutes  in  the  middle  chamber,  and  covers  him- 
self with  dry  cotton  napkins :  thus  prepared,  be 
issues  out  into  the  hail,  and  lies  down  on  b>' 
bed  for  about  half  an  hour."     (  ThonUon,  »• 
202.) 

1  he  baths  for  ladies  ore  similar,  in  most  re- 
spects, to  those  for  the  other  sex ;  but  are  wore 
handsomely  fitted  up.  I^dy  Mary  W.  Mon- 
tague visited  one  of  these  baths  at  Adrianop^ 
and  has  given  an  interesting  account  o(^  iU  ^P^ 
of  the  reception  she  met  with  from  the  Turki»> 
ladies. 

Khans  are  a  description  of  pnblic  <**'"»? 
caravanseras,  sometimes  built  oy  sultans  and 
munificent  individuals,  for  the  public  use  aoa 
accommodation ;  and  sometimes  constructed,  as 
in  England,  on  speculation.  They  are  of  ^ 
various  kinds.  Exclusive  of  apartments  for  the 
use  of  travellers,  and  stables  for  their  horses  and 
camels,  the  larger  khans  have  rooms  in  «[hi<ro 
the  goods  of  merchants  may  be  stored  up.  These 
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W9  generally  quadrmnguUr  stnictures,  consisting  all  males  are  excluded  from  them  except  the  matf- 
of  a  series  of  apartments  that  open  upon  a  ter-  fter  of  the  family.  **Le8plu8prochesparenSttebqye 
race,  which  surrounds  an  inner  court,  and  having  lesfrh-es,  let  onclest  ks  beoux-phvst  n*y  sont  re- 
stables  in  the  back  part  of  the  building.  The  fus  tfu*d  certains*  ipoquet  de  Vanyide^  c'est-d-dire, 
merchants  store  their  goods  in  separate  apart-  dans  let  deux  fitei  de  beyram,  et  d  roccasion  det 
mcnts,  or  in  the  rooms  which  they  occupy ;  the  noces^  de$  couches^  et  de  la  circoncision  des  en- 
muleteers,  with  their  horses,  encamp  in  die  open  ybm.**  (D'Ohsson,  Tab.  G^n^rale,  iv.  318.) 
air  in  the  court,  or  retire  to  the  stables;  and  the  Polygamy  is  authorised  by  the  law  of  the  pro- 
gateway,  by  which  alone  the  court  and  rooms  phet ;  but  is  a  privilege  not  often  resorted  to. 
can  be  entered,  being  shut  up  at  night,  all  are  |  If  a  man  marry  a  wonuin  of  equal  rank,  the  mar- 
as  safe  as  if  thev  were  in  a  fortress.  In  many  ,  ria^e  of  any  other  wife  is  frequently  guarded 
towns  these  are  tne  only  taverns.  Each  khan  has  i  against  by  the  marriage  contract.  In  cases  of 
its  khaf^  Handlord),  a  kaichia  (major-domo), '  polygamy^  the  wives  are  usually  either  slaves  or 
a  khawm  (coffee-msdcer),    and    an  oda-basher   women  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  husband. 


(waiter),  who  attends  to  the  commands  of  all 
the  inmates.  Sometimes  the  rooms  are  fur- 
nished, and  sometimes    not;    and  frequently. 


There  is  a  regular  slave-market  in  Constanti- 
nople :  but  slaves  in  the  East,  and  espedally  in 
Turkey,  are  fkrfVom  being  in  the  depressed  con^ 


«speciallv  in  Astatic  Turkey,  the  apartments  are  dition  we  might  suppose.  The  laws  of  Turkey 
lighted  by  a  window,  havmg  paper  for  glass, '  protect  the  slave  from  ill-usage;  and,  in  this  re- 
opening on  the  terrace,  so  that  they  are,  for  the  |  spect,  tlie  customs  of  the  countnr  are  in  com- 
most  part,  dark  and  ffloomy.  Food  is  sometimes,  plete  harmony  with  the  laws.  **  The  most  docile 
but  not  generally,  furnished  in  these  establish-  '  slave  rejects  with  indijgnation  any  order  that  is 
ments,  the  usual  method  being  to  have  it  cooked  >  not  personallv  given  him  by  his  master ;  and  he 
abroad,  and  sent  in.  Coffee,  however,  is  gene-  j  feels  himself  placed  immeasurably  above  the 
rally  prepared  in  the  establishment.  {^Missionary   level  of  a  free  or  hired  servant     He  is  as  a  child 


Researches,  p.  67. ) 


of  the  house;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  Turk 


Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  orders,  t  entertain  so  strong  a  predilection  for  a  slave  he 
but  the  wealthier  cluses  have  a  great  variety  of  has  purchased,  as  to  prefer  him  to  his  own  son. 
dishes.     The  breakfasts  of  the  latter  consist  of  [  He  oflen  overloads  him  with  favours,  gives  him 


fried  esga, 
milk),  &c 


cheese,    honey,  liban    (coagulated 
The  hour  of  dinner  is  very  early. 


his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position ;  and,  when 
the  master  is  powerful,  he  opens  to  his  slave  the 


At  entertainments  the  guests  sit  cross-legged  path  of  honour  and  of  public  emplo3rmenL  If 
on  sofas  or  cushions  round  a  low  table.  In  the  ,  we  seek  for  any  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this 
houses  of  persons  of  distinction,  handsome  ivory  assertion,  let  us  look  around  the  sultan,  and  ob- 
spooos  (the  use  of  gold  or  silver  for  such  pur-  '  serve  who  are  the  roost  distinguished  men  within 
pose  not  being  permitted^  and  small  pointed  i  his  empire.  Khosrew  pacha,  the  old  seraskier, 
sticks,  are  laid  beside  each  plate.  The  dishes  the  man  who  has  governed  and  ruled  all  things 
are  served  singly,  and  in  rapid  succession,  some-  '  in  Constantinople,  was  a  slave  from  the  Cauca- 
times  to  the  number  of  20  or  SO :  the  guests  i  sus,  purchased  by  a  Capudan  pacha,  whose  pro- 
help  themselves,  sometimes  with  their  spoons,  tection  has  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices.  Ha- 
and  sometimes  with  their  fingers.  Hashed  lamb,  lil-pacha,  the  son-in-law  and  most  distin^iished 
poached  eggs  and  lemons,  stewed  fowls,  pigeons,    servant  of  the  sultan,  and  to  whom  the  brightest 


&c  ;  pillaws,  roasted  meats,  a  whole  lamb  stuffed 
with  rice,  almonds,  &c.,  are  favpurite  dishes: 
they  are  all  highly  seasoned  with  &alt  and  spices, 
and  sometimes  with  onions  and  garlic  The  des- 
sert consists  of  sweetmeats,  of  which  the  Turks 
are  exceedingly  fond ;  with  coffee,  sherbet,  fresh 
honey,  grapes,  figs,  &c.  During  dinner,  nothing 
is  drunk  but  water  or  lemonade.  The  supper  is 
very  similar  to  the  dinner.  (^RusselCs  Aleppo, 
p.  105,  &c.) 

The  month  of  Ramadan  is  observed  as  a  fast ; 
and  from  dawn  till  sun-set,  during  this  month, 
the  Turks  neither  eat  nor  smoke.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  sun  goes  down,  they  eat  a  hearty  meal ; 
and  the  practice  is,  for  the  richer  classes  to  keep 
the  fast,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  by  sleeping  at  this 
season  during  the  day,  and  sitting  up  eatinj^  and 
drinking  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night ! 
{RusseUy  p.  1080 

The  national  dress  of  the  Turks  is  loose  and 
flowing ;  that  of  the  women,  with  the  exception 
of  the  turban,  differing  but  little  from  that  of 
the  men.  The  shape  and  colour  of  the  turban 
serves  to  distinguish  the  different  orders  of  the 
people,  and  the  functions  of  public  officers. 
Latterly,  however,  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
imitate  Uie  dress  and  mannen  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nations;  though  the  former  is  incon- 
venient in  consequence  of  the  numerous  ablu- 
tions, the  performance  of  which  is  enjoined  by 
the  Koran. 

Every  body  knows  that  when  females  appear 
in  the  streets  their  faces  tre  carefully  veiled. 
And  such  is  the  privacy  of  the  harem  or  women's 
apartments,  that,  unless  on  very  rare  occasions. 


prospects  are  open,  was  a  slave  to  the  seraskier.* 
(Marmont,  Smith's  trans.,  p.  25.) 

The  Turks  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  throw 
the  d^erid  or  lance  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
and  force ;  but,  excepting  this  exercise  and  that 
of  wrestling,  they  indulge  in  no  active  exer- 
tion. "  Their  delisht  is  to  recline  on  soft  ver- 
dure under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  muse  with- 
out fixing  their  attention,  lulled  by  the  trickling 
of  a  fountain  or  the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet, 
and  inhaling  through  their  pipe  a  gently  ine* 
briating  vapour.  Such  pleasures,  Uie  highest 
which  the  nch  can  enjov,  are  equally  within  the 
reach  of  the  artisan  or  the  peasant."  (  Thornton, 
p.  203. )  They  never  dance  themselves,  bu  t  enjoy 
public  dances,  the  performers  in  which,  however, 
are  reckoned  infamous. 

Turkish  usages  are,  in  truth,  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, quite  the  opposite  of  ours.  **  Our  close 
and  short  dresses,  calculated  for  promptitude  of 
action,  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in 
dignity  and  modesty.  They  reverence  die  beanl 
as  the  symbol  of  manhood  and  the  token  of  inde- 
pendence, but  they  practise  the  depilation  of  the 
body  from  motives  of  cleanliness.  In  perform- 
ing their  devotions,  or  on  entering  a  dwelling, 
they  take  off  their  shoes.  In  inviting  a  person 
to  approach  them,  they  use  what  with  us  is  con^ 
sidered  a  repulsive  motion  of  the  hand.  In 
writing  they  trace  the  lines  from  right  to  led. 
The  master  of  a  house  does  the  honours  of  the 
table  by  serving  himself  first  from  the  dish :  he 
drinks  without  noticing  the  company ;  and  they 
wish  him  health  when  he  has  finished  his  draught. 
They  lie  down  to  sleep  in  their  clothes.  '  'I  hey 
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affect  a  grave  and  sedate  exterior :  their  amuse- 
meots  are  all  of  the  tranquil  kind :  they  con- 
found with  foUy  the  noisy  expression  of  ^ety : 
their  utterance  is  slow  and  deliberate ;  they  even 
feel  satisfaction  in  silence :  they  attach  the  idea 
of  nuyesty  to  slowness  of  motion :  they  fMws  in 
repose  all  the  moments  of  life  which  are  not  oc- 
cupied with  serious  business :  they  retire  early  to 
rest ;  and  they  rise  before  the  sun."  ( Thornton, 
ii.  186.) 

Lamguage,  LUerahtte^  amd  Eduoatiotu^TheprlodMA 
ImguagM  fpokra  in  Earopeui  Turkey  are:  1.  The 
TmrkiaA  utd  TarUnrie  Ungoagu.  spokra  by  the  Otmaolli, 
Tartan,  and  Yamks  (desomdanU  of  tbe  Turcoman 
•ettlert  In  Macedonia).  The  Turkish  langua^re  i«  very 
much  hitermixed  with  Arabic  and  Persian.  It  Is  expres- 
sive, soft,  and  musical,  and  easy  to  speak,  but  not  easily 
written.  Its  construction  is  artificial  and  laboured,  and 
Its  tran^KMitioos  are  more  remote  from  the  natural  order 
of  Ideas  than  the  Latin  or  German.  3.  The  Arabic^  the 
written  language,  used  at  court  and  in  public  worship. 
9.  The  new  Om»  or  Romaic^  which  consists  of  a  great 
many  dia^cts,  and  differs  fmrn  the  Hellenic,  or  ancient 
Greek,  stUl  in  some  measure  preserved  among  the  Inhabs. 
of  the  BpiroUe  mountains,  and  in  the  ralleys  ofthe  Casslo- 
doms  (Snli),  though  greatly  intermixed  with  foreign 
wmrds  and  phrases.  4.  The  SawmtcJok  several  dialects, 
spoken  by  tne  Slavonians,  Bosniacs,  Croatians,  and  Bui- 
nrians.  b.The Armenian.  6.  HTodUois,  derived  mainly 
from  tbe  Latin,  but  much  intermixed  with  otho*  lan- 
guages. T.ThtArnaut^.Sktpetari«m^oTAIbamitm^\MXko^ 
as  was  formerly  siqiposed,  a  Jargon  formed  of  the  admix- 
ture of  a  number  of  languages,  but  Is  m  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct language,  having  r^uUr  grammatical  forms  and  an 
essential  character  orits  own.  8.  Tbe  Jewish^  i.  e.  He- 
brew, intermixed  with  Spanish  and  Italian  words.  9. 
Vm  Limnia  Frama. 

The  Turkish  characters  are,w1th  some  slight  dlllbrence, 
the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  but  they  have  a  va- 
riety of  handwritings.  Tbe  Arabic  Knfl,  In  later  times 
Ifeschi  (literally  the  characters  used  hs  transcribhig),  is 
only  used  in  copying  the  Koran,  and  other  sacred  works. 
The  Diwani  is  tne  bsodwriUng  used  in  business,  letters, 
public  documents,  Judicial  proceedings,  diplomatic  allUrs, 
oOicial  orders,  passports,  &c.  It  Is  written  flrom  the  right 
to  the  left  in  an  oblique  direction,  especially  at  the  con- 
clusion ;  all  the  letters  are  Joined  to  each  other,  and 
twisted  together,  and  the  more  tbev  are  so  the  more  ele. 
gant  is  the  writing  considered.  The  Dtheri  is  used  in 
patents,  diplomas,  inscriptions  on  mosques,  burial-places, 
and  other  public  edifices ;  lU  beauty  consists  in  its  (Miaue 
direction,  upward  and  downward,  and  in  the  words  being 
placed  altematdy  above  and  bdow  each  other.  The  Ta- 
Uc  wriUng  was  originally  borrowed  from  the  Persians, 
and  properly  signifies  a  flying  or  runnlog  hand.  It  Is 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  other  hands,  and  Is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Oriental  calligraphy.  The  Kirma,  con- 
sisting of  diuointed  letters,  is  used  in  ledgers  and  regis- 
ters. The  Sulus  (I.e.  trebly  thick)  serves  for  title-pages, 
devices,  and  inscriptions  upon  coins,  tee.  Tiiere  are 
many  more  varieties  of  handwriting,  which  it  is  needless 
to  specify.  Instead  otyeoM  the  Turks  write  with  a  reed 
{Caltum^  Ca/flwswr),  which  is  cut  like  our  pen,  but  with- 
out a  silt.  Tbe  vowels,  whidt,  as  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
are  placed  above  and  below  the  consonants,  are  generally 
omitted  in  writing  (the  Koran  excepted),  which  renders 
the  reading  difficult  to  an  unpractised  eye.  There  are 
no  marks  of  punctuation.  As  they  are  without  tables, 
they  usually  write  upon  the  left  knee  or  hand,  and  In- 
stead of  moving  the  hand,  they  move  the  paper  in  the 
proceM  of  wrilmg. 

The  first  printing-press  introduced  into  Turkey  was 
established  at  Constantinople,  in  1576,  by  Jews,  who  were, 
however,  prohibited  fTom  publishing  any  Arabic  and 
Turkish  works.  About  ISO  years  afterwards,  Ibrahim,  a 
Hungarian  renegade,  succeeded  In  establishing  a  Turkish 
press :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  In  the  Hattl 
Scherifr  authorisbig  Its  Introduction,  the  Sultan,  Achmet 
III.,  felicitates  himself  that  Providence  had  reserved  so 
great  a  blessing  to  illustrate  his  reign,  and  to  draw  down 
upon  his  august  person  the  benedictions  of  his  subjects, 
and  of  all  Mussulmen,  to  the  end  of  time.  (D'Omsom, 
TMeam  QhttroL  iL  600.) 

Down  to  17^717  works  In  S8  volumes  had  issued  f^om 
tbe  press.  From  1742  until  1705  it  was  not  emplovM  at 
lOl,  and  only  at  intervals  until  1788,  when  it  was  attached 
to  the  newly-established  school  of  engineers.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  tne  present  century,  it  was  transferred  to  Scu- 
tari, and  attached  to  the  military  barracks  In  that  place. 
The  late  sultan  did  much  to  advance  its  efficiency  and 
extend  its  utility.  The  Ttirks,  however,  have  a  prefudlce 
against  printing,  originating  partly  In  an  apprehension 
iMt  the  Koran  should  be  printed,  which  they  would  re- 
gard as  the  highest  profauation,  and  partly  In  the  oppo- 


sition of  tbe  vast  oombers  of  scribes  and  copyists,  «Uck 
the  general  use  of  the  press  would  throw  out  of  emplof- 
roent.  and  who,  in  consequence,  take  erery  oppartamqr 
to  inflame  tbe  prejudices  of  their  feUow-subiects  agataat 
It ;  twt  despite  these  dlfflcultiea,  tbe  art  has  made,  asd  ii 
continuing  to  make,  some  progress.  A  fiew  years  a^  a 
government  newspaper  was  established,  entitled,  TMa 
qf  Eptnti,  which  contains  the  dlfTerfot  resolutlou  aad 
orders  of  the  divan.  The  Mom'ifur  Ottotmam,  ia  tbt 
French  language,  also  published  at  CooatantinoiiKcw. 
sists  only  of  extracts  from  the  former. 

No  sooner  were  the  Turks  converted  to  Islamisai,  &■ 
they  b^an  not  only  to  study  the  Koran,  but  abo  ike 
works  of  the  Arabums,  their  superiors  in  dviUsatta. 
It  is  a  vnlsar  prejudice  to  suppose  that  tbe  Koran  iit- 
courages  tearnine  i  on  tbe  contrary,  **  the  ink  of  tke 
learned  and  tlie  blood  of  martyr*  are,'*  according  to  ife 
prophet,  "of  equal  value  in  the  sight  of  heaven.**  (Scetbc 
curious  article  on  JSlm  (science).  In  the  AUaflUyw 
Orientale,  1. 629.) 

Their  favourite  studies  are  law  and  theology,  la  tbe 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  tradluons,  tbcf 
follow  the  Arabian  authorities,  and  most  Turkish  dirises 
occupy  their  time  with  biogn^>hles  of  the  prophet,  md 


evidences  and  reasonings  in  favour  of  the 
relieion  {  tiiese,  with  the  innumerable  commeotariei  «■ 
tbe  Koran,  form  a  mass  of  works  which  fill  the  gnaifr 
part  of  their  libraries.  History,  poetry,  and  phfiosoptiT. 
however,  are  by  no  means  neglected.  Hammer,  in  Mi 
eUborate  and  valuable  Hittory  qf  tke  OUomtan  Emfirt*, 
has  consulted  an  immense  number  of  Turkish  historisM; 
and  in  his  HUtarw  (ff  Ottoman  Poeirp  (Uie  first  voIom 
of  which  was  pub&hed  at  Pesth  in  iraS)  be  gives  short 
sketches  of  the  Uves  of  212  Turkish  poets,  with  spedoxM 
of  their  works.  At  the  same  time,  however.  Hammo-sr 
knowledges  that  the  Turks  have  no  genfos  for  nrifiDat 
poetry,  and  that  the  whole  of  their  poetry  coorisooi 
translations  fk'oro,  and  Imitations  oT,  the  Anuilc  and  Per* 
sian  poets,  to  whom  they  stand  In  nearly  tlie  same  rds* 
tion  that  the  Roman  poets  did  to  the  Greek. 

Jurisprudence,  a  unroorite  porsuit  of  tlie  Ttarks.  ■ 
studied  in  the  works  and  Uws  oftlie  learned  imams,  sbdu, 
and  sultans,  the  traditional  law  of  the  prophet  (Subm}. 
The  most  ronarkable  printed  collectloos  ofFetmUk- 
cislons)are  by  Mufti  Dshemali,  Abdubrahman,  and  Mot- 
tapha  Rodosi :  the  work  of  the  latter,  poblitbed  at  Coo. 
stantinople  in  1822,  contains  several  thousand  fetvas  oNV 
muftis  In  the  18Ui  century.  In  1827,  there  issued  from  i^ 
press  10,000  (etwas,  by  Abdubrahman,  from  1645  to  1676. 
In  2  vols,  folio ;  and  in  1880, 5,400  by  All  EflHidi,  whk^ 
with  the  collection  of  Abdulkerim  EfRsodi,  fonnsa  «ort 
of  high  authority.  . 

Turkish  Uterature  Is jpartlcularly  rich  hs  coUcctl<»*" 
bon-mots,  puns,  proverbs,  tales,  anecdotes,  and  ^^^ 
vels ;  and  they  possess  several  encvclopadias,  and  «<nni 
upon  the  history  of  literatore.  The  first  volume  of*  Msuo- 
graphical  dictionary,  in  which  are  enumerated  tbe  tMM 
of  more  than  30,000  different  works  In  the  Arsbic,  rtf- 
sian,  and  Turkish  languages,  has  been  transutedi^ 
Flugel,  and  published  by  the  *'  Oriental  TVaniUnos 
Fund.'*  The  reign  of  Solyman  tbe  Magnifloeot  mqrw 
considered  as  the  Augustan  age  of  Ottoman  Ut^*^ 
This  great  prince  was  a  liberal  patron  of  tbe  srttsoB 
scleooes,anaof  literature  and  learned  men.      .. ,j. 

Public  scbooU  are  established  In  most  t^i^^f^SSl 
Turkish  towns,  and  medre$$et^  or  odleges,  with  poDw 
libraries,  are  attache!!  to  the  greater  number  of  thepna- 
dpal  mosques.  But.  owing  to  the  total  want  o'^J^^ 
masters,  and  of  good  elementary  books,  tbe  fn<^^^ 
aflbrded  by  these  establishmenU  is  of  comptfwJ[*2 
little  value.  In  schools  the  pupils  are  taught  t^*^ 
and  write  the  first  elements  of  the  Turkish  bos^S* 
the  class-books  being  the  Koran,  and  some  cowPg* 
taries  upon  it.  In  the  medressea,  which  are  tlie  cowl" 
or  schofds  of  the  ulemas,  tbe  pupils  are  b**^'^''^,^ 
Arabic  and  Persian,  and  learn  to  decypher  snd wnttv* 
different  sorU  of  Turkish  characters ;  Instruetioo  ■* 
species  of  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  morals  •<|^°°^ 
on  the  Koran :  and  these,  with  theology,  Turkish  u^ 
and  a  few  notions  on  history  and  geogra|rfiyi  compin* 
the  course  of  study.  nu. 

•*If,**  says  Mr.  Thornton,  •* we  call  theTuriw*^ 
terate  people,  it  Is  not  because  learning  is  unlven^v 
neglected  by  individuals:  for,  on  the  co*>^'^'iJ^ 
ulema,  or  theological  lawyers,  undergo  a  long  »bA  a"^ 
rious  course  of  study;  the  Turkish  gantleaiea  ar«*|; 
taught  certain  necessary,  and  even  omamtfital,  p^^ 
learning;  and  few  children,  at  least  in  the  c*!"'**;^ 
left  without  some  tincture  of  education.  It  ^^Si^ 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the  oblecU  of  v!!^ 
study,  the  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  pbllosopby  sod  v«^ 
physics  of  the  dark  ages,  do  in  reaiiity  only  r«"^^^j^ 
farther  fh>m  real  knowledge.  The  instrumeoU  ^^^ 
which  the  researches  ofthe  acutcst  natural  P'i"<''Xta 
would  be  Imperfect,  are  either  entirely  nnkD0*n  •* 
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^■d  iBtv  klBCfl  thd  mikd  dlkcavBTlfl  of  tht 
iturlei.  iin  eUher  unboown,  or  pnctlHd  onJi 
ilii*TklaiuiiidHillqiHturDiitl»."  (E. ».) 
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Tha  lieu  *biI  detilli  glmi  b*  M.  Boot  iho*  Ibu 
thU  fUUmcDt  h  ■•  «|iplkiiH>  M  Ibe  prHtot  period,  h  It 

•uevttDD.  In  (In  uuMt  (Meet  lUU.  A  h^wdI  Air 
nedklna  and  Hnerr  tmitinrvl,  in  inv.  to  GaUU 
Svnl,  lb*  KfaoDl  lot  ifaft  kuudi  iUn«dr  ulluilvd  to,  md 

(ttaopt  Ij  aid*  to  'appl/  rulli  lusCul  InfoniiUlaB. 
Bol  «T«  tlHH  ■»  r«^  lir  twhlnd.     Tbc  (nut  del- 

I'lhjU  it  wooU 

„eiic«*^^«3 

Into  TurUib.  either  Iv  Bitlra  Torlu,  or  bf  fimlttKn 
beqiuintod  with  Lho  >-"r*-j*  In  I8is,lbfl  Ut*  iiihu 
■PpolDledncoinaluloii  nn  tlia  eitablMiant  ot  lucAil 

Ibuiid  telenuftc  ■CAdedlei  oa  An  lisprorcd  pUd,  at  Cm- 
■tnntloaple,  Smrnu,  AdTiHnoplep  uul  othef  Imr^  towu. 
But  DottlOf  0(  ibe  HKt  hu  hUbarta  beeo  caiiled  Into 


ily,  JbTuiWji 
>  girl  i  u  thu  t 
inoiilng  llula  di 
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01  *a1di  the  prii 
UUE,  Impoaedt  witb  Tarr 
m  In  tba  onpln,  Dot  M., 
of  t  and  CO  jaui .    Fott 


in— Ifb'tha  lumUck, 
Ivw  axcrptlDDtt  on  aU 


, lOloSOpiMtiw. 

Inricu  coBpound  fbr  tba  poU-tai,  tka  imount 
VI  wui»  la  tbaq  added  to  the  laod-tu.  Miiuulmni, 
tboufb  aKODpled  ftvm  tlia  poll-Iu,  pay  the  mrarui, 
l-lfl(b  oTtba  produoa  ot  H*  eatataa  not  lubjact  to  mill' 

■li«p,  and  toau,  aaleeiad  tuei,  Ac.  t  4tb,  cuitomi' 
duilat,aiid  ocuolai  ud  Bih.  tba  eiclM  upon  (unpowdn. 
tobacco,  hK,  trine,  ftc.    Mo  authentic  decella  line  bean 

e en  of  tba  asoBM  of  Ibe  mlrL  and  tba  aaMmaln  put 
tb  ^  tba  beat  talSfDad  wiilaTB  dltfcr  eilnmelT. 
Frobabb,  homwr,  wa  ifeell  not  ba  ftr  nnni  If  ws 
iBIniata  It  at  about  1/MIWMW.  atarUat  a  jear. 

Tbe  jlaaa/,  or  ninte  raranna  ot  tba  eultan  b  dariTed 
partly  from  Uw  ftnpartal  * 

and  Mlier  dignltarlea.  on  ^r 
piMauu  fpom  Om '- 


the  anma  paU  hj  the  pwdua 


and  Inberitaneeat  and  nartlr  Hwl  . ,^ 

Nld  br  tba  trUHitarr  ptoilncu  of  Serila,  Wallackla,  Ac 

own  Hpeelal  rflTpnun  darlvad  "om  landi  A|q»roprlated 


EidiHlre, 


rj  lw«T  at  couHerablr  to  exceed  the 
M~>Mri.  (KwC.  III.  ItS,Ac, 
re  lUalUfnt  Tniki  hare  long  baen  uniihls 
rbHjUT  power  of  the  pachH,  and  eipniillr 


part  of  tbdr  poUtkal  mlva.  andwotdd.  If  notwdrled. 

TrinninBrnrn  iinlTereaf  pnTortr  and  dliaWiilliai  SocatIj 
aa  1 090  the  bKonreoiBDcai  af  iha  exIMnc  cedar  of  thinn 
had  banine  ■ppareol.  and  It  waa  than  pntpaaed  to  oG. 
lUlB  ttaam  bi  comniullnc  lb*  dUfcreDl  taua  on  the 
rayai^  or  cnlUratora.  and  tbeir  eontrlbutloDt  of  forcad 

In  anr  cue.  be  pennltud  to  aicead.  fBammiT  Oama- 


"dJ 


1  iMj.  T^r^Ss^erUr I 


But,  bow  hidlapBuable  aoatar,  w*  anm^end  II  will  In 
Cjond  to  be  ^Kdlj  Impracttcabia,  lo  ung  aa  tba  pniaDt 

In  naeathHi.    All  tba  aieoli  of  a  deipol  ata  daanU  hi 
their  pacuUar  apbera )  and  thmiih  &e  eultan  b»  b* 


, , -~  abnuld  be  hanpr  to  ba 

BMa  to  tUnk  othsrwiea  i  bntou  >ni  oonTtelliid  l>  Ibal 
ealf  nIBTB  la  ImpoiaiMa  hi  Toik*T,  and  that  tba  aboaaa 
at  wbkh  itaa  li  the  vlctlia,  wlU  DeeeHarllr  huraaaa  la 
aimbBr  and  flmlane^  tUi  AmlcB  Ahco  or  dgoeaUe 
Tlolokca  ofaxthrow  the  reUfltoo  and  gotarunent,  of 
which  tbn  era  tha  bltlarbrt)i^tbuale£nlta.  Wanb- 
^oln  tha  Ibitl  SchailK  or  Imparial  Dane*,  mw  allodad 
to.  It  te,  at  all  eianta,*  moM  ranuvhaMe  document  ( 
BBd  tha  Aia  of  lu  baring  luuod  IVom  a  HohanmedaD 


Ttrurj.  U  gcDrralli  te 

conBud  to  the  Lordililp  of  Stguu.  Id  BlthrDia.  and  > 
•mill  (net  of  IdjolBlng  uirllor;:  but  Die  taleul  t4 
OlIiiDui.  ud  lh<  briTen  ud  Kil  of  hU  CoHow^m, 
ouhlMl  Mm  u  add  gnMif  U  fail  pBtml  lalwriUDGE. 
ud  to  bequuth  tbe  wlwl*  ot  Blthnla  nkd  t^ppadocu 
to  hU  ton  nod  lUcnlHar.     FlmB  [fall  period  the  tUe  sf 


■LudUitf  umf  eitiUlAbfd  In  ma 
qiuOt  ol  Tboimr  IhnueMd  ii 

had  tuWilDed,  Bid.  Id  I4H.  tdifaoiiin  II.  mtsml 
tOotiaaiSm  aword  In  faand,  and  uublbbed  blnit 
Iha  Ibroiu  of  CoutuHhie  ud  Jwtlniu  1    But  II 

Anuniu  to  tba  Duoto  did  Dot  Htlih  the  fhUb 
Inutiiblg  vMUmot  ■>w.TurU_  Jdbi, Ui 

offaitu , ., _-,- 

iiarr  of  Uio  Eraperor  Cliirlfli  v., . 

■idlAial  of  ill  Iho  Ottoooo  prtBox,  coDquend  Uu 

.r::—  j-u ..a  j^  £^  g,^  eitaid«l  hia 

__  Ihlijioriod,^  Torklik 

™i '"  ■'"  '  ^ 


Dluaaut  wlaa  of  iwnHnial  MIcIlT,  hoklMb  all 

Iht  world  Id  tcom.-"^  Mar  hMliU.  nlifaQ  power  nro 

then  iMcfaed  lu  naiten  hd|bL    SotrDian  waa  ibd- 

ceedfid  br  otlw  auo  prlocn  i  ud  Ibo  OttonaD  araa 

■  iiwcl  lo  matatahi'  ■  - 


PidiD^  touUf  dthuod  tfaa  mtrnj  cmplorid 
<  of  VloDDa.    Tlili  ennl  mart«d  the  en 

u  and  HoniBlui  imb  doubtful  fbrldDO  a 

jiieceuibiitth(Tktari«arFiiiinBai«*fi 

.  dediln  (opnlaritr  to  tba  CbrMIUL    Tba  Cram 
utoad  of  raconrinc  lu  fonner  loMm,  I—  — '- 
-tar  plucked  fkom  Kf  plaea  Id  btatoo. 

Hujialani,  dd«  tti  noit  fonDldabfainHi 


Tha  Tuiki,  like  .  ...    __. 

DaturaJlj  a  brare,  paUoDt.  aod  hardy 

tmltnllaDf •—'  ••'-  ••■ 

Ihacnaleil 

ild»  bj  V^B"'  ' 
wUboiit  waflac  liw- 
boan:  tberwero  tl 
aod  bfamd.  ADd,  if— 
[Uth»  tber  touDd  lq  tfa...     ..  ._.^, 

b^ala  thoLr  nligkni  and  empire  bj  rloleDce.  ^a  pani. 


iDlndt  of  ifae  Tnrki,  wfao  narlr  beeui 
■poatlea  of  a  reUfloo  of  vtalcb  ImpUb*  ■»>»  •»»  uuwm- 
queraUe  enercr  are  Ihe  vital  prlaeMee.  'Rielr  fBBaO- 
clim  kMw  Do^ouDdi.  Tbetr  tIterallT  baHand  tfa«  tba 
■wordwaitbekeiDfbeaTea.aDd  tbat  lo  tall  iRbltat  la 
'-'—ce  of  Uw  true  faith  wai  till  mouiloriow  of  deatlH, 
ru  fbllDwrd  bf  tbe  lai geit  potncn  of  etctaal  Ml- 


I,  Utt  prLnelpIt  I 


TURKEY. 

pulja  IVwi  pODIUn  or  prwben  ta  ■MniiiiitM  tin 
eat«(e  Id  w  (re 

boru,  iMthe  ui 

To  mcb  dvttxnu  nkenm.  *ituMa  ojm  tuccwan 
ortultui  dMnnUilwd  for  Tirkxuuidfnat  iMlltr.  ttai 
Grc^a  hod  Krtuu  to  oppoH  boC  <Uipmtcd  tnnpi.  tfid 
nnenlt  dnUluM  SUm  of  caunte  ud  cuxellr.  Fma 
Ike  ifa  of  JufUnlan  the  Eut«m  Brnptn  bad  bBflo  jm- 
duUr  ilnkliif.  TIm  mperon  wen  nUtntMj  pn^til 
ad  (iHkknu,  rihI,  pfuaijUa.aDd  lubKlIt;  Ikapeo. 

Swm  t  fttt  la  111  at  olU  or  drll  ud  ndtdullal 
uiiiri  ui^  t>odl«  nn  nudUcd  bi  tuilnci  iixl 
tbclr  lotdlRlul  j»Mn  diHlpmd  In  Iknloftcal  conlro. 
Tmta,  ullko  AKtb  md  unliilclll(4bt>.  ThiIMM]  dofMI 
of  BbJum,  tta*  fMt  niDdioD  Of  OlliBiiD.  aflbrdfd  u 
oppoRimlniibkh, bid  It  bwn riffaUr  InpniTcd, mlf M 

Run^:  biBtba  Ondimn  tauitj  learMml  pro- 
atlni  ■lihir  bf  Ikk  or  ut  otbcr  ncut  i  ud  Um  Kbtm 
ortiM  Watt,  ud  tta*  bcdou  ud  wm  ot  Pnoa.  Bn|- 
Ind.  ud  OsBuit,  dtBrind  U«i  of  all  lonlrii  aubi- 
ma.  ud  •lublcd  Ibe  Tuilu  M  npolr  tbrlr  •bincrod 
*— -■ — In  bmiii™  lh«  IKTOT  mdUw  •eoori*  el 

cuiH  tawlikb  UwTuiki  prindH'l 


a  Id  ttflllullon  and  lluntiire.  Ib>  moR 

to  raiUt  Iheir  aanple^  (o  ktqi  wItbiD  ttaanUa  oT  tbctf 
owB  lUUi,  and  lu  deipEia  tlwlT  pnc"-    "■  ■•T  and 


., „_lala  tha  artotvar, 

.Tt  bappUr  oppoaad  u  failncfbla  obnaclt  la  Ifai  inc- 
H  or  nuIUludai  wUkout  dlidpUiM,  and  e(  cwiraci 


orDDBban.  ahlcb  Itormarif  lan  u  dccidad 
uparlorllT  M  the  Onanu  troopa  Oiled  to  nabli 
lh«n  (D  aillhnud  tha  idnm.  cool  dalUwral*  cxiunf*, 
•ntllarT.  and  laetlia  of  Ibe  troopa  ot  Awlrla  and  ol 
nnuba.  TbaTurkibatadegananladbalbhilbatrclTU 
■ndDl1llarT<natJtutlan>.biiltl»lrnnuiitwa>kiKU  Li  to 
be  afcrlbed  mora  to  tbelr  Dot  koapTDC  paca  «ltfa  Lbs  pro- 
nau  er  Ibair  ntlffabaiin,  Ibu  ta  their  pcattlie  dedliia. 
HaBtbtT.  cooldlBi.  and  lilltoTBle.  tberbaie  experluced 

tbaa  Kvca.tboraaaklModrtpondaDcjwbeDllDoloiiga 


neaveff^,  thjy  praaent,  la  their  ova  aataaU 
■bo  nockerr  of  Borope,  tba  umbra  mi^ti 
tlH  nlfbtjihidaw  of  unreal  povar:  —  "  Wae 
comiueatai"  tald  the  TntiftL  lotlH  ~  ~'~  '    " 


TUSCANY  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF). 

■nil  Crtitnl  luly. btlag Ibo lUid In '"g^  I"    ""V  0' ""Bit latalai.  ind freqneaUtgrant*  n 


■*'"■ 

'""I-- 

mT 

|S^;  ; 

1 

■^ 

if 

_v^ 

M^tjl.'"."'. 

. 

tlioutb  one  innmiCBomkuDfn,  BOBlnt  laan  «1eritloQ  of 
tilt  |»rt  an  thoH  ofKaiiinila,  Pfiin  IInU,  uid  Ponln- 
moll.  tni  which  lut  TuKinLanlctaiucoaiDUDlcat«»ttta 
P>m».  ThaprlndpilnlltyUlfaitofttwAnkD.  which 
umprikei  about  l-Cth  pait  oT  the  antln  MirfKo  oT  tho 
duchT-  TlH  Amo,  ana  of  thi  lecoBdAry  r1var«  of  Ilmlj» 
fbnlo  Hoiita  Filtaou.  neat  Pralo  VeceUoi  uid  alter 
lunnlngUflnt  S.E.,>ii<lih«  K.W^  li  Oowi  nunllj 
W.  to  lU  DHVIli  hi  the  UadlEomiKaD,  e  m.  W.  Ptu, 
■Rer  *  COUTH  of  about  IMD.  Iti  prladpal  IrlbularlM 
•re  (he  Chlum  Ciul.  the  Elere,  Ombrone  dl  PUtoli, 
>e.,  nDranca.Enipall.udPUmareonlliUnki.  Kb 
DiunllrnailgiiMe  to  Florence,  bullbeiiarlgiUoii  l>  bed. 
end  In  th«  nrly  put  of  the  t7th  centdrr  e  quel  mat 
famoed  Trom  FlialoLeahDm.eTDMInf  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
rlTtr.  The  BTm'ei  OnibrDoe  (en.  Vmtjv)  dnhu  the  S. 
pert  orthe  countrjr  I  the  Serrhba  entcri  fr«i  LuccBieoc 
the  Chlene  end  Tiber  rtoe  In  TuKanr,  u  do  DHrlr  el 
the  rlreii  of  the  N,  put  at  (ha  Fepel  domlnloni.  Then 
are  nn  lakei  o[  anr  cousiueiKa:  tboH  o'  "—<-"'— 
no>  In  ptoeeu  dC  I11|Io(  n>,  OrbiteUi^Bu 

■reiier  fan  of  TuKanr  la  oo  ftnlle  ud  dl 


wn,  the  whole  c 

XDrlut  beautj  of  the  view  ttt 


J'    The  Arno  It,  Indeed, 
of  manhy  plulnSi 


the  ricS  Taller  throuj 

MernnRHi,  an  undiUathig  ind  penlreroitf  tract  orcoun- 
Irv,  ehnltar.  In  hnne  raappcta.  to  tha  Caupavua  dl 
Rdbu.  The  Maren»ne,wblcb  here  long  been  the  abode 
sf  deeolatlop.  ver*  Id  remote  enelqultr  emoot  Iha  rlchnt 
md  beet  peoiriEd  ponbHia  of  Italr.  and  the  eeat  or  meoj 
of  the  chief  dtlei  of  Gtrarle.  For  i  leagthntnd  period 
the  dniBan  ud  iBprnTemenlaf  thli  oegiecled  met  hai 
been  a  principal  ol4ect  of  the  rrlgnlof  djaaMf.  Tha 
preeent  Orend  Duke,  in  panlculaT,  hai  pmecutad  thia 
nrat  wort  with  tlnpiler  rlnur ;  end  from  INK  to  leSl, 
he  ii  (eld  la  hare  iip«ided  !00.«KU.  ilerllng  or  bli  own 
propcrtr  In  fardnolic  worka.  roadi.  torldgea.  bulMin^, 
he.,  Il  the  Heramie-  (SowrAw'j  Rqtorl.  p.  49.) 
The  Late  of  CMllfllone  had.  IB  m«.  been  alnwly  hall 


Kd-S 


eulllTatton  or  oUrea*  vln«s.  awl  mid. 
cat  ellcot ;  and  good  cropa  of  wluHaC 

Biuen  >llh  dUDcallr  obtKinBd  a  aeaaQ 

the  UaienuB*  onl^  tlut   liniwuit 


few  wan^rlnf  fii 
But  II  u'oot 

Iha  Chlaaa  with  tha"irppar~ATi(L 'h«  wr 
eiltDl  of  eerr  CertUe  land  In  tha  V^  ill  < 
aierlr  a  paatHeroua  narjli,  hai  been  renderec 
and  lalubrlofli.  Theeajialbrluadawii^  Ia 
-'-■ — ■■ "  panlcnUrlTduringlooda  i  i 


of  riier  dnMlt,  pa 


i^rflta-—,  AOg.  Lai^rr.^.)    Tlxlliaxi 


droplet,  acurvr,  Ac.,  at  Id  thtf  Catnpani 
rt  cawiniin  tn  itie  nanhei  of  Plaa  aud  t* 


u  lonieiltti  la  Uie  prar.  of  Ariaio.  durin*  tin  d««a- 
nlBl  pormd,  eodlni  with  IHU,  the  annual  diuha  tanr- 
llniea did  not  exceed  I  In  40(7  the  pop.,aad  •ereDner 
u  high  all  In  ML    iSaurfit'i  Btf.) 

The  mjqfftnl  rocka  cd  the  great  Apennlnea,  In  LhJa 
pert  at  Italy,  are  chlellr  lerpenlTne.  tele,  mioa.  clar-alwr, 
endquartii  inalu.  which  la  here  absent,  appaara  In  tha 
inferior  to  that  of  Canaia.  Totlarr  dcpoatta  art  fre- 
chalk,  and  upturn  i  Bfid  bl  tha  Va^  of  tb*  AmOj  tha 
raidaJnt.  Agreet  tarletf  afehalrhaeta,bjlphiunwa,aiid 
other  (prhigi  ealR  In  the  Harewine  and  eiiewhere,  and 
one  of  the  Apennlnat,  tha  Hoatt  Dl  Ft,  ii  t  Totcaao 
•carealj  Jtt  extinct  i  Unce.  at  Inlcmlt.  K  CDUtlDua*  la 
■end  forth  emoke,  ke.  Htny  athar  plicat  oihlbil  dn- 
tlnet  Iraeai  of  volcaBk  aflODcr.  (iuAaoa'a  Stirtmmi 
lUim,  ftAaUiJc.)         ^      ' 

Idad  and  niiacr.—  Of  «.!»,««  qaadraH  of  lad 
oomprbed  tn  Ibe  Grand  Dnchr,  accoEillag  to  a  jtarcn^ 
DHnl  HineT,  In  IKK,  1.839.63$  wen  ettlmated  to  be  I* 
pailDn;  1  ,(61.118  hi  forutt :  9»7.sn  arabia i  64MU  >> 
rloorardai  469,IM  undar  rtnei  and  olliea;  MIJOS  hi 
cheiDut  woodi.  and  the  relt  In  neadow  landa.  bulMlnfi, 

rale  pnipertlei.  Including  fiom  M.00a  lD'6D.Un  Amu 
there  an.  In  all.  about  IXUnc  landed  pioprletora.  Ex- 
copt  In  the  Sfaremioe.  proper" "    ~~ 

"t  'inSVrl 


Ih*ci«£ 


^llTilor,  Il  16- 

hil  iTilen  the  proprietor  auppOn 
ilUrator  the  labour  and  nttaullit 


—  , taeouallTdl 

iwanli  the  nrona  arlihu  from  tha  lal 
Tha  enltlTator  li  onlr  r^ied  to  iumiIt  lb 

_..__.  ._    .    .|„jj  cultltatlon.     Should  tb 


III  wholly  opoo  hbn,  a 


Ihrmer  B^alf  ha  naoi 
'"¥l!^f^i  or  «e.t| 


il)aur  either  In  buM 
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S3S  TUSCANY  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF). 

•bte  mineral  product  it  borax,  obtained  firom  a  collection 
of  lagooM,  unique  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world,  and 
■pr^  over  a  lurfiMe  of  aboat  SO  sq.  m.  at  and  near  M. 
Cerboli,  about  15m.  S.bj W.  Volterra.  **AfTou approach 
the  lagooni,  the  earth  teemi  to  pour  out  boiling  water  as 
if  flrom  volcanoM  of  Tarlout  tlzes,  in  a  variety  of  soil,  but 
prindpaily  or  chalk  and  sand.  The  heat  in  the  imme- 
diate Tidnitr  is  intolerable,  and  you  are  drenched  bj  the 
vapour  which  impregnates  the  atmosphere  with  a  strong 
and  somewhat  sulphurous  smelL  The  ground,  which 
burns  and  shakes  beneath  your  feet,  is  oorered  with 
crystallisations  of  sulphur  and  other  minerals.  The 
▼apours  break  forth  violently  in  different  parts  of  the 
mountain  recesses :  they  only  produce  boradc  acid,  when 
they  burst  with  a  fierce  explosion.  In  these  spots  arti- 
ficial lagoons  ara  formed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
mountain  streams.  The  hot  vapour  keeps  the  water  per- 
petually boiling,  and  after  it  nas  received  its  impreg- 
nation during  24  hours  at  the  most  elevated  lagoon,  the 
contents  are  allowed  to  descend  to  the  second  lagoon, 
where  a  second  impregnation  takes  place,  and  then  the 
third,  and  so  forth,  till  It  reaches  the  lowest  receptacle ; 
and  having  thus  passed  through  from  six  to  eight  la- 

foons  it  has  gathered  half  per  cent,  of  the  boracic  acid. 
t  is  then  transferred  to  the  reservoirs,  and  thence,  after 
a  few  hours'  rest,  to  the  evaporating  pans,  where  the  hot 
vapour  concentrates  the  strength  of  the  acid,  by  passing 
under  shallow  leaden  vessels  from  the  boiling  fountains 
above.  There  are  fh>m  10  to  SO  pans,  in  each  of  which 
the  concentration  becomes  greater  at  Its  descent,  till  it 
passes  to  the  crystallising  veMel ;  fh>m  whraoe  it  is  carried 
to  the  drring  rooms,  when  after  S  or  S  houra  it  is  ready 
to  be  packed  for  exportation.  There  are  in  all  9  esta- 
blishments. The  whole  amount  produced  varies  fk^m 
7,000  to  8.000  lbs.  of  18  oz.  a  day.  The  borax-lagoons 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  profitable  action 
within  a  very  few  years.  In  1838,  on^r  about  GSO^OOO 
Tuscan  lbs.  were  obtained ;  in  1836, 2,000,000  lbs.  But 
the  produce  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  much  exten- 
sion, as  the  whole  of  tne  water  is  now  turned  to  ac- 
count.** IReport,  pp.  86—88.)  The  territory  around 
Volterra  is  rich  in  salt  springs,  and  the  royal  salt  works 


emplov  about  90  labourers,  and  produce  nearly  18,000,000 
lbs.  of^salt  a-year,  exclusive  of  the  produce  of  Elba. 

Among  the  maiM{facture$^  one  of  the  principal  Is  that 
of  strew  plait,  so  Urge  an  export  from  Leghorn.  U  is 
made  with  the  straw  of  the  tieardless  wheat,  grown  on 
soil  the  poorness  of  which  renders  the  reed  white,  and 
Is  cut  iMiore  it  be  quite  ripe.  Small  patches  of  ground 
are  chosen  for  its  culture,  on  calcareous  bills,  and  it  is 
never  manured.  The  seed  is  sown  very  thick ;  and 
Chateauvleux  was  assured  that  a  crop  of  two  acres  would 
supply  straw  sufficient  for  the  whole  hat  manufacture  of 
Tuscany.  {Letter*,  p.  75.)  This  manufacture  employs 
a  vast  number  of  hands  in  Florence,  Prato,  and  in  all 
the  districts  fh>m  Florence  to  Plstoia  on  one  side,  and  to 
Pisa  on  the  other.  It  is  estimated  that  between  Florence 
and  Prato  only  there  are  fifty  manufkctories ;  besides 
which,  the  females  of  nearly  all  the  oontadmi  families  in 
the  Val  d'Arno  employ  themselves,  more  or  less,  in 
making  straw  haU.  This  branch  of  industry  has  latterly 
diminished ;  but  when  Cliateauvieux  wrote,  it  Inrought 
"  an  annual  return  of  8,000,000  fr.  to  the  females  of  the 
country,  for  the  men  have  no  concern  in  it  Every  young 
woman,  for  a  few  pence,  purchases  the  straw  she  has 
occasion  for ;  she  exerts  her  talent  to  braid  It  as  fine  as 
possible ;  and  srils,  for  her  own  profit,  the  hats  she  has 
made ;  the  money  whidi  she  thus  earns  at  lengtii  forming 
her  dower.  Each  individual  in  a  fiunlly  can  earn  fh>m  30 
to  40  sous  (15tf.  to  90d.)  a  day  In  plaiting  straw,  while  they 
can  hire  a  poor  woman  firom  the  Apennines  for  8  or  10 
sous  (4ct  or  54.)  to  do  the  domestic  work.*'  (lb.  pp.  74, 
7ft.)  From  8,000  to  4,000  looms  in  Florence,  600  to  700  hi 
Sienna,  and  some  at  Prato  are  engaged  in  the  silk  manu- 
facture ;  and,  in  many  parts  of  Tuscany,  there  are  steam 
mills  for  the  chain  and  tram.  At  Sienna,  Prato,  ftc.  are 
several  fJKCtories  for  woollens,  including  berretU  or  red 
woollen  caps,  in  Imitation  of  those  of  Tunis.  Pistoja 
has  extensive  iron  works,  hardware  factories,  and  paper 
mills ;  Prato,  many  copMr  foundries ;  and  at  Follonica 
nearly  all  the  iron  of  Elba  is  smelted  and  wrought ; 
carpets  at  Florence ;  leather  and  rope  at  Leghorn ;  marble 
ana  alabaster  goods  at  Volterra,  &c  :  glass,  earthen- 
ware, hat«,  hempen  and  linen  fsbrics  are  the  other  ar- 
ticles principally  manufisctured.  At  Prato.  whkii  town 
may  give  a  fair  average,  the  wages  of  a  working  man,  in 
most  trades,  raaj  be  about  a|  pauls,  or  U.  a  day ;  few 
earn  more  than  8  pattls  (IScf.),  or  less  than  8  pauls  (lOd.) 
The  r^ail  prices  of  food  are,  bread  about  m.  per  lb. ; 
mutton  and  beef,  l|<f.  to  %UL  per  lb. ;  oil,  dfif.  per  lb. ; 
9ht-ordinaire^  ^i.  to  6d.  for  about  three  bottles,  ftc. 
{Bowrhtg**  Report.) 

The  exports  are  principally  oil,  charcoal,  borax,  straw 
plait  and  hats,  cora,  rags,  potash,  tanited  hides,  marble, 
coral,  woollen  caps  for  uie  Levant,  timber,  paper,  soap, 
tartar,  ftc. :  the  imports,  colonial  produce,  n>ices  and 
dye  stufft,  manufiMtured  goods,  hardware  and  earthen. 


laoL) 


t»a=4f 


ware,  salted  fish,  ftc    Leghorn  (which 
engrosses  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Ure  (cs  about  8d.)  of  90 
240  danari  each.    The  paolo  «b  l|  lire ;  the  pen 
lire.    The  Tuscan  lb.  =  about  12  os.  trojr.    The 
for  corn,  ftc.  =  8-4ths  bushel :  the  mo^o  ae  25 
The  barile  (of  wine)  =  10  imp.  galU  ;  (of  oil)  =  7| 
galls.    The  braccio  sa  about  2  ft :  the  aeccata  of  GGO 
tiche  =  about  an  acre. 

The  Government  is  an  absolute  mmiardij,  uDdly  <_ 

cised,  being,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  not  oauj  tte 
best  in  Italv.  but  one  of  the  least  exceptionable  in  Emtipeu 
The  Grand  Duke  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  4  miniaceTS. 
Justice  is  usually  administered  by  the  syndics  in  the  saiaO 
towns  and  villages,  fW>m  whose  decision  appcRsl  maj  be 
made  to  the  viearto  of  the  canton.    There  are  courts  of 
primarv  iurisdictlon  in  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  "Pigta^ 
from  wnich  ^peal  lies  to  the  highest  court,  the  rwtota  In 
Florence.    Cfrime  is  rare,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  petty 
frauds  and  robberies.    The  dvil  leffislation  fs  far  noore 
defective   than   the  criminal ;   and   is  often   dilatory 
in  the  extreme.    The  total  number  of  criminals  wA 
petty  ofTenden  convicted  l)efore  the  Tuscan  courts  ia 
1833  amounted  to  1^20.    All  the  inhab.,  except  a  ISne 
Jews,  Protestants,  Greek  communicants  in  Leghorn,  ftc^ 
are  R.  Catholics,  being  subordinate  to  the  three 
bishops  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and 
blshi^s.    Education  Is  almost  exclusivriyln  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  but  is  notwithstanding  better  eon- 
ducted  than  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  especially  the  Papal 
States  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    There  are  unlvenl- 
ties  in  Pisa  and  Sienna ;  the  former,  in  1836,  was 
t^  545  students,  and  the  latter  by  254 :  and  in 
the  famous  schools  of  the  Scolopi  are  attended  by 
wards   of  1,000   student.     Numerous  other  superior 
schools  and  many  learned  societies  exist,  and  no  oetter 
evidence  can  be  given  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  tli«i 
the  fact  that  In  1814  there  were  but  6  printing  presses 
in  Florence,  whereas  in  1836  they  smounted  to  35i.    In 
1835,  about  21.300  children  were  attendhig  the  public 
schools.    *'  Since  1830,'*  says  the  Joum.  q^  EOme.  No. 
xvi.,  *'  much  has  been  done  to  forward  elmnentary  edu- 
cation, though  no  general  system  be  established.    In 
the  towns  there  are  very  good  gratuitous  schools,  and 
Lancastrian  schools  have  been  estatdlshed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.    Holidav  schools  have  also  iMgoa 
to  be  established."    No.  ill.  of  this  Journ.  has  a  vo-y  fUl 
account  of  the  state  of  education,  ftc,  in  Tuscany. 

Tuscany,  as  compared  with  its  population  and  re- 
sources, has  the  smallest  military  force  of  any  European 
state:  it  consists  altogether  of  about  6g000  men.  of 
whom  onlv  4,600  are  usually  under  arms.  Milltarv  ser- 
vice  is  obligatory  upon  all  classes,  recruits  being  choeeo 
by  lot.  The  army  is  maintained  on  au  economical  foot- 
ing, and  ofBcen  are  retained  on  du^r  till  advanced  in 
}^ears,  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  pensions.  The  naval 
broe  is  insignificant ;  there  l>eing  only  one  ship  of  war  to 
guard  the  port  of  Leghorn.  (Oudinot,  Jtaiie  et  tes  Forea 
Milit.  pp.  290-^92.) 

The  roads,  bridges,  canals,  ftc,  of  Tuscany  are  well 
kept ;  the  roads,  In  psJUcular,  are  so  good,  tliat  the  con- 
veyance  of  goods  by  the  riven  and  canals  is  compara- 
tively little  resorted  to.  Between  Florence  and  LepKun 
there  is  a  daily  post ;  between  the  other  towns  about  two 
posts  a  week.  Mendicity  is  prohibited  by  law  ;  but  there 
are  numerous  and  richlv  endowed  charitalde  institutioos. 
Workhouses  exist  at  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Aresso,  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  state,  and  partly  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  the  labour  of  the  Inmates.  Pisa  and  Sienna 
have  deaf-and-dumb  institutions ;  and,  together  with  Flo- 
rence, Leghorn,  and  Pistoja,  establishments  at  whlc^ 
orphans  are  taught  dlflbreut  trades.  Several  institotioos 
distribute  food,  bedding,  dothing,  and  working  tools  to 
persons  In  want,  and  at  Prato  is  one  whidi  makes  annual 
grants  for  study,  and  furnishes  loans  for  various  purposes. 
Government  pawn-banks  and  savliigs*-banks  are  esta^ 
blished  In  the  prindpal  towns ;  the  latter  V*J^  H  per 
cent  on  dowsits  up  to  a  certain  amount.  Tlie  poldlc  re- 
venue, derived  prindpally  fTom  the  govwnment  reMs, 
custom  dues,  stamps,  salt  mmiopoly,  lotterv,  tobacco 
duties,  patents  for  carrying  arms,  fees,  fines,  ftc, 
amounted  in  1880  to  85.104,898  Tuscsn  lire. ;  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  83,078.029  lire.  In  every  respect  we  may 
consider  Tuscany  as  the  most  flourishing  state  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  At  two  distant  epochs,  in  remote  an- 
tlaulty,  and  at  the  revival  of  sdence  and  commerce  in  the 
middle  ages,  Tuscany  has  been  the  seat  of  the  highest 
degree  of  dvillsation  in  Europe. .  The  Tuscans  of  the 

{>resent  davare  admitted  generally  to  excel  the  other 
nhabs.  of  Italy  in  thdr  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  po- 
lish of  thdr  manners ;  and  the  It^ian,  or,  as  it  is  soose* 
times  called,  LlNfaa  TVscona,  is  hero  spoken  in  the 
greatest  purity  and  perfection.  Even  within  this  limited 
territory,  there  are,  however,  no  fiswer  than  five  diitercnt 
dialecU  —  the  Florentine,  Senese,  Pistojan,  Plsan,  sad 
Aretine.  The  best  Italian  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  SIcona. 
Bittorg.  Etruria  was  finally  c<mquered  by  tite  Roraaas 
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aboiiC  mmo  180  B.o.  After  the  fldl  of  the  Wetteni  Bm- 
plre.  It  succeMWely  belonged  to  the  Goths  and  the  Lorn, 
bardi,  bj  the  hut  of  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  duchj. 
Charlemagne  conquered  Tuicany  with  the  rett  of  the 
lAnntMurddominionfl :  but  under  bis  feeble  successors  its 
nuirquises  made  their  government  hereditarj  and  ind»> 
penffont.  The  Tuscan  territories  were  afterwards  di. 
-vidc^  in  the  I9th  and  18th  centuries,  among  the  famous 
republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna ;  but  these  were 
re-united  In  1631  into  a  duchr  under  Alexander  de 
MedicU  in  whose  &mily  it  continued  till  its  extinction 
in  1717,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  ihe  Ho.  of  Austria. 
In  1801,  \n  the  treaty  of  Lunerille,  Napoleon  erected  it 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  for  the  Prince  of  Parma ; 
but  In  1806  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  em- 
pire, and  subdivided  Into  tne  deps.  Amo,  Mediterranean. 
said  Ombrone.  Since  1814  it  has  reverted  to  Austria,  and 
la  now  governed  by  oo*  of  the  Austrian  archdukes. 
(^Bowrin^t  Rep.  on  the  StaU*tie$  of  Tntcanai  j  Ram- 
poUii  SerrUtoH^  StatisL  d'ltatia  /  Simumdf,  Agricml- 
ture  Toicane;  Ckateauvtewtt^e.) 

TUY  (an.  7W«  ad  Fines),  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  in 
Gallcia,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  Mlnho,  which  separates  it  Arom 
the  Portuguese  territory,  67  m.  S.  by  W.  Saint  Jaga  Pop. 
•bout  7,000.  iMiHano.)  It  stands  on  a  height  surrounded 
by  aeveral  small  rivulets,  and  has  always  been  a  fortress 
of  some  strength,  and  a  key  of  Spain  on  this  side.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  has  well  paved  and  dean  streets, 
aereral  squares  and  bridges,  a  cathedral,  several  hos- 

fitals  and  convents,  a  seminary,  college,  and  S  barracks, 
t^principal  roanuiacture  is  of  table  linen.  In  which  its 
Inhabitants  trade  with  Portugal :  but  it  also  produces 
bats,  leather,  liqueurs,  Ac  Its  climate  to  rendered  un- 
bealthy  by  aoiiacent  marshes. 

TWEED,  one  of  the  prindpal  rivers  of  Scotland, 
iNming,  in  the  lower  Mrt  of  its  course,  the  boundary 
between  Scotland  and  England,  has  its  sources  on  the 
B.  side  of  Errickstane  hill,  about  6  ro.  flrom  Moflkt.  Its 
course  to  first  N.E.  to  Peebles ;  then  E.  with  a  little 
Inclination  to  the  S.  to  Melrose :  it  next  passes  Coldstream 
and  Kelso ;  and,  pursuing  a  N.  easterly  direction,  (klto 
Into  the  sea  at  Berwick.  The  descent  from  the  source 
of  the  Tweed  to  Peebles  to  1,000  It.,  and  thence  to  Ber- 
wick about  500  ft.  more.  (New  Statistical  Accomni  qf 
Scotland,  p.  2.)  The  waters  of  the  Tweed  are  particu- 
larly  pure  and  limpid.  The  first  part  of  its  course  to 
throttfh  a  fine  pastoral  country,  especially  celebrated  in 
Scottish  song,  and  the  Utter  through  one  that  to  rich 
and  well  cultivated.  Induding  windings.  Its  length  is 
reckoned  at  rather  more  than  100  m.  Notwithstanding 
it  conveys  a  large  body  of  water  to  the  sea,  it  to  not 
navigable  for  any  considerable  dtotance.  The  salmon 
fisheries  on  the  Tweed  are  of  very  considerable  value 
and  importance ;  beinjr,  in  thto  respect,  second  only  to 
those  of  the  Tar.  The  fish  to  almost  all  conveyed, 
packed  in  ice,  to  Londoa 

Amonff  iu  prindpal  tributaries  Is  the  Etterick,  whkh, 
flowing  from  the  S.  parts  of  Selkirkshire,  joins  it  at  the 
Eildon  Hilto.  A  little  lower  down  it  receives  the  Gala, 
firom  Mid  Lothian,  and  the  Leader  flrom  the  borders  of 
East  Lothian.  The  Teviot  rises  in  Koxburghshire,  on 
the  confines  of  Dumfriesshire}  and  flovring  N.E.,  and 
recdving  several  tributaries,  it  falls  into  the  Tweed  at 
Kelso.  The  Till  rises  in  Northumberland,  near  Ingram, 
and,  pursuing  a  N.  westerly  course,  falto  into  the  Tweed 
at  Tllmouth.  Near  Berwick,  the  Tweed  receives  the 
Adder,  a  considerable  river,  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
the  Blackadder  and  Whiteadder,  having  their  sources  in 
the  Lammermoor  hiUs.  The  basin  of  tne  Tweed  to  esti- 
mated at  about  1,870  sq.  m. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PERGUNNAHS,  a  dtotrict  of 
British  India,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  between  Ut. 
SP  aO"  and  330  N..  and  long.  88°  and  900  E.,  having  N. 
Nuddea,  E.  Jessore.  W.  the  districts  of  Calcutta,  Hooghly, 
and  Midnapore,  f^om  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Hooghly 
river,  and  S.  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Area,  8090  sq.m. 
Pop.,  in  1823,999.695.  lu  sur&ce  is  a  dead  flat,  inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  Ganges,  and  comprising  many 
extensive  Jeels  or  marshes,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Jungly  tract  known  as  the  Sunderbunds.  It  has 
long  been  progressively  increasing  in  productiveness  and 
importance ;  but,  like  the  adjacent  aistrict  of  Bacher. 
gunge,  has  been  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  dacoity 
or  gang.robbery.  The  Hindoos  are  reckoned  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Mohammedans  as  S  to  1.  Total  land- 
revenue,  1899-30.  1,189,888  rupees. 

TWICKENHAM,  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  huod.  Isleworth,  on  the  Thames,  lOro.  W. 
by  S.  London,  and  3  m.  S.W.  Richmond.  Area  of  par., 
3,440  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1841,  6,308.  The  village  con- 
sists of  a  street  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  of  a 
number  of  detached  villas.  It  would  hardly,  however, 
have  been  worth  notice  in  a  work  of  this  kino,  but  for  its 
having  possessed  the  villa  famous  as  the  fkvourite  resi- 
dence of  the  most  elegant,  harmonious,  and  correct  of 
English  poets,  where  be  composed  many  of  his  noblest 
works,  and  where  be  expired  on  the  80th  of  May,  1744. 
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But  to  the  disgrace  as  well  of  the  country  as  of  the  par- 
ties more  immediatdr  concerned,  "  Pope's  Villa  '*  haa 
been  levelled  with  tne  ground  !  The  structure  now 
Urm  only  in  hto  immortal  verses ;  and  even  hto  grotto, 
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■%  BoblT-psMlvt,  St.  John  m*  and  thoosht  { 
••  BriUdi  debs  finon  drlng  Wyndbiun  wSt, 
Um  bright  flaoM  WW  im  Umucli  M ardyMal 


baa  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  1 

The  church,  a  brick  building,  erected  in  1714,  contains 
Che  remains  of  the  poet  and  of  his  parents.  Pope  himself 
raised  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  latter ;  and  a 
monument  to  himself  was  raised,  some  years  after  hto 
death,  by  hto  friend  and  literary  legatee.  Bithop  Warbur- 
ton.  It  «s  of  grey  marble,  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  has 
a  bust  or  medallion  of  the  poet. 

Among  the  extoting  villas  in  the  vidnlty  of  Twicken- 
ham, the  most  celebrated  to  that  of  Strawberry-hill,  long 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  by  whom  it  was 
built,  in  a  sort  of  trumpery  Gothic  style,  and  filled  with 
a  singular  0(rilection  of  rare,  though  mostly  triAing  arti- 


share  the  Cste  of  that  of  Pope.  A  national  school,  for  the 
education  of  children  of  both  sexes,  was  estabUsbed  In  the 
villace  in  1809. 

TYNB,  an  bnportant  river  in  tho  N.  of  England,  to 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  very  considerable  streams, 
the  N.  and  S.  Tyne.  The  latter  rises  on  the  borders  of 
Durham  and  Cumberland,  near  Cross- Fell,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  hi  the  great  central  range ;  and  the 
former  in  the  moorlands  oiNorthumberland  dose  to  the 
Scottish  border.  They  unite  a  short  way  fhnm  Hexham. 
After  their  Junction,  the  river  takes  an  easterly  direction ; 
and  dividing  Northumberland  fhxn  Durham,  and  pass- 
ing Newcastle,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Tynemouth,  having 
the  towns  of  N.  and  S.  Shields  close  to  its  embouchure. 

The  Tyne  is  navigable  for  ships  of  flrom  300  to  400 
tons  burden,  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  to  navigated  a  few 
miles  farther  by  keels,  a  peculiar  descriMion  of  craft 
employed  to  carry  coal  to  the  coal-ships.  The  banks  of 
the  Tyne  at  Newcastle  are  steep,  and  the  ground  rises 
on  each  side  to  a  considerable  bdght.  Dovm  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  the  salmon  fl»heries  In  thto  river 
were  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  In  1761, 
no  fewer  than  360  fish  were  caught  at  one  draught  at 
Newbum :  and  in  1776, 375  were  hmded  at  one  draught  at 
the  Low  Lights,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  fisheries 
hare,  however,  for  several  years  past,  been  all  but  anni- 
hilated ;  a  drcumstance  which  has  been  variously  ac- 
counted for,  but  which,  perhaps,  to  most  properly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  lodu  conKructed  at  ByweU  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  preventing  the  ascent  of  the 
fish  in  the  breeding  season  to  the  shallow  streams  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  river.  For  an  account  of  the  trade 
and  shipping  of  thto  river  the  reader  to  referred  to  the 
articles  NswcAtTUi,  Soutb  Shields,  and  Ttnbmouth, 
in  this  work. 

TYNEMOUTH  and  NORTH  SHIELDS,  a  pari, 
bor.,  CO.  Northumberland,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  at 
its  mouth  in  the  German  Ocean,  ironiediateiy  opposite 
South  Shields,  and  7m.  E.N.E.  Newcastle.  The  pari, 
bor.,  consisting  of  the  townships  of  Tynemouth,  N. 
Shidds,  Chirton,  Preston,  and  Cullercoats,  had  in  1831,  a 
pop.  of  36,901,  and  in  1841,  of  26,165,  The  township  of 
Tynemouth  occupies  its  most  E.  angle,  and  at  its  S.W. 
extremity  to  the  town  of  "N.  Shields.  The  township  of 
Chirton  stretches  along  the  whole  S.W.  side  of  the  par. 
adjoining  N.  Shiekto.  Preston  adjoins  both  that  town  aud 
the  township  of  Tynemouth  ;  it  Is  of  small  extent,  but 
contains  some  excellent  houses,  and  a  large  pop.  for  its 
small  area,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  town- 
ships. At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  township  of  IVne- 
mouth  is  that  of  Cullercoats,  which  contains  the  fisning 
town  of  that  name.  This  township  co.nprises  only  about 
6  or  6  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  to  covered 
with  buildings.  {Btmnd.  Rep.)  llie  village  of  Tyne- 
mouth has  l)een  much  enlarged  of  late  years ;  it  to  in  ge- 
neral well  built,  and  diuing  the  summer  season  to  much 
resorted  to  for  bathing.  Its  most  remarkable  edifice  is 
the  castle,  originally  a  priory  erected  in  the  11th  cen- 
turr  upon  a  previous  foundation ;  it  stands  on  a  lofty  and 
rocky  peninsula,  and  is  approached  f^om  the  W.  by  a 
gateway  flanked  by  towers,  the  whole  being  indosed  by  a 
wall  which  runs  for  the  roost  part  along  the  edge  of  the 
ciifT,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  which  to  a  iight-house.  Great 
care  to  taken  bv  government  to  preserve  the  remains  of 
the  edifice,  which  forms  a  sea-mark  for  ships  approach- 
ing the  harbour  or  navigating  the  coast,  l^e  ruins 
of  the  priory  within  cousut  of  a  turret,  now  serving  as 
a  barrack,  other  buildings  converted  into  military  ma- 
gasines,  &c.  Mr.  Rickman  says,  that  these  exhibtt  very 
fine  specimens  of  monastic  remains,  and  the  parts  now 
existing,  which  belonged  to  the  E.  end,  and  some  other 
portions  of  the  church,  are  of  remarkably  beautiful 
design.    The  style  is  early  EngUsh,  with  consideraUi 
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enrichment,  and  though  th«  ttoiM  It  nuch  dentfod,  It 
shows  great  delicacy  of  execution.  (Ootk.  Jrckiti)  A 
raonument  Imm  been  erected  in  honour  of  Lord  Coliing- 
wood.  Tbif  church  was  parochial  till  1657,  when  a  new 
church  was  built  near  N.  Shields.  The  living  of  IVne- 
nouth,  a  ricarage,  worth  298/.  a  jear,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Dul(e  of  Northumberland.  IVo  other  churches  have 
been  erected :  one  at  the  W.  end  of  the  par.,  and  the 
other  at  the  Tillage  of  Tjnemoutb,  which  are  curaciea  In 
the  appointment  of  the  ricar. 

North  Shields  has  increased  rapidlj  of  late  years  In 
sise  and  Importance,  along  with  the  increasing  trade  of 
the  Tjrne.  It  has  manr  good  streets  and  squares,  a  good 
market-place,  gas  and  water  worlu,  a  public  library, 
•cientiflc  institution,  neat  theatre,  Lancastrian  and  other 
schools,  a  sailors*  relief  society,  meeting-houses  for 
most  of  the  principal  dissenting  sects,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Master  Mariners*  Asylum,  the  site  for 
which  was  granted  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Northum. 
berland,  is  a  neat  stone  edlBce,  recently  built  on  the  road 
leading  from  North  Shields  to  Tynemouth.  **The  con- 
dition of  the  town  of  North^Shields  is  certainly  pros- 
perous ;  it  is  progressively  increasing  in  importance. 
The  manufactories  in  this  town  are  merely  of  those  ar- 
ticles which  are  required  by  the  ship-builder.  Much 
building  is  in  progress ;  and  many  improTements  have 
been  both  commenced  and  agreed  upon.  New  roads  are 
to  be  made  through  the  par.  towards  the  W.  and  N.W.  ; 
and  a  railroad,  6f  m.  in  length,  now  connects  this  town 
with  Newcastle,  passing  through  the  township  of  Chir- 
ton.  The  town  is  chiefly  extending  itself  on  the  W. 
and  N.W.  into  Chirton  and  Preston  townships,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  town  of  Tynemouth.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  village  of  Chirton  will  be 
nearlv  united  to  North  Shields  by  a  continuous  street, 
and  that  a  great  portion  of  the  township  of  Preston  will 
be  occupied  by  that  town.  Already  several  buildings  of 
a  superior  class  have  been  erected  in  that  township  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood;  and  the  whole  of  a  small 
part  of  that  of  Tynemouth,  adloining  both  Preston 
and  Chirton,  Is  either  covered  with  new  buildings,  or 
marked  out  as  their  future  site.  It  is  stated  that  the 
town  had  taken  the  direction  of  Tynemouth  and  Preston, 
rather  than  Chirton,  in  consequence  of  the  land  of  the 
latter  township  adjoining  that  town  being  in  settlement." 
(Bound,  Rep.)  There  is  a  bar  at  the  river's  mouth,  but 
at  high  water  it  may  be  crossed  by  vessels  of  600  tons, 
and  those  of  300  tons  lie  close  to  the  quays.  Ships,  as 
explalued  in  the  article  on  Sodth  Shiklds  (which  see),  li€ 
in  tiers  in  the  river,  and  were  formerly  loaded  with  the 
coal  brought  down  the  river  In  lighters  t  but  of  late 
years,  staitbos  and  drops  having  been  erected,  the  inter- 
vention of  lighters  Is  in  a  great  measure  superseded. 
This  town  Is  included  in  the  port  of  Newcastle ;  but  there 
belonn  to  it  especially  about  350  ships ;  and  some  btisi- 
ness  IS  done  in  ship-building.  The  entrance  to  the 
Tyne  is  defended  by  Clifford's  Fort,  on  iu  N.B.  bank, 
near  which  is  the  low  lighthouse ;  the  high  lighthouse 
being  on  the  hill  oppoiile  Dockwray  Square.  Its  depen- 
dence on  Newcastle  is  much  complained  of,  as  it  obliges 
all  ships  to  clear  out  from  the  latter.  The  shipping  of 
coal  is  the  staple  business  of  the  port. 

The  (bwn  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magis- 
trates. It  has  a  county  court,  before  which  710  plaints 
were  entered  in  1848.  It  is  lighted  and  watched  by  com- 
roissiooers  under  a  local  act.  The  erection  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river  was  formerly  contemplated  {  but  that  pro- 
Ject  ha4  been  aliandonrd.and  the  communication  between 
the  tovms  of  North  and  South  Shields  is  maintained  by 
means  of  a  steam  ferry.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on 
the  bor.  of  Tynemouth  the  privilege  of  returning  1  m.  to 
the  H.  of  C.    Registered  electors,  in  1849-50, 817. 

TYRE  (Ti^t),  the  principal  city  of  Phce- 
Dicia,  and  the  most  celebrated  emporium  of  thi- 
ancient  world,  on  the  S.K.  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  the  inconsidernble  town  of 
Tsour,  with  l,aoo  Inhabs.,  now  stands,  lat.  88^  17'  N., 
long.  3?»o  14'  3y'  E.  The  harbour  of  the  modem  town 
Is  choked  up;  and  we  have  introduced  this  article 
merely  that  we  might  hjve  the  opportunity  of  laying  be- 
fore the  reader  some  statements  respecting  the  commerce, 
arts,  and  navigation  of  the  Tyrians,  the  most  distin- 
guished mercantile  people  of  antiquity. 

Tyre  was  founde«i  by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Phceiiiclkn  cities.  The  date  ol  this  event 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  Larcher  supposes  it  to  have 
bet  n  1,090  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  (Ckrxmolvgie 
fHirodote,  cap.  ii.  p.  181.)  It  Is  singular  that  while 
Homer  mentions  Sidon,  he  takes  no  notice  of  Tyra, 
whose  glory  speedily  eclipsed  that  of  the  mother  city  x 
but  this  is  no  conclusive  proof  tiiat  the  latter  was  not 
then  a  considerable  emporium.  The  prophets  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  who  flourished  from  700  to  000 
years  before  Christ,  rei.rrsent  Tyre  as  a  city  of  unrivalled 
weHltb,  whose  ♦  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traf- 
fickers the  honourable  of  the  earth.**    originally,  the 


dty  wu  built  on  (he  main  land  t  hat  baring  beta  hs> 
slewed  for  a  lengthened  period  br  the  Babyioofaa  ■•• 
narch  Nebuchadnecsar,  tne  inbabftaots  conveyed  tltak 
selves  and  their  goods  to  an  island  at  a  little  dtsosee. 
where  a  new  citv  was  founded,  whi^  enjoyed  m  is* 
creased  degree  or  celebrity  and  comroerci^  prospnltf. 
The  old  citv  was,  on  that  account,  entitled  Paurtyre,ad 
the  other  sfmply  Tyre.  The  new  city  continued  to  fos- 
rish,  extending  its  colonies  and  its  commerce  on  aU  ridn, 
tlU  it  was  attacked  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  resitt. 
ance  made  by  the  Tyrians  to  that  conqoeror  shoved  tM 
they  had  not  been  enervated  t^  luxurr.  and  tiiat  tt« 
martial  virtues  were  nowise  Inferior  to  their  cuwBMiUii 
skill  and  enterprise  The  overthrow  of  the  Perstaa  em* 
pire  was  a  less  difficult  task  than  the  capture  of  this  skifie 
dty,  which  was  not  effected  till  a  mound  had  bees 
carried  flrom  the  main  land  to  the  island  on  which  k 
was  built.  The  victor  had  not  magnanimity  to  treat  the 
vanquished  as  their  heroic  conduct  deserved.  In  » 
spite,  howerer,  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  dty.  she 
rose  again  to  considerable  eminence.  But  the  founditiaa 
of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the  commerce  that  had  far- 
merly  centered  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave  hersa 
irreparable  blow  ;  and  she  graduallr  declined  til),  ea»- 
sistently  with  the  denunciation  or  the  prophet,  on 
palaces  nave  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  she  h»  be- 
come **  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  oi 
theses.'* 

Commerce,  Colonfet,  i(C.  qf  7>rrr.— Pboenlda  was  oa* 
of  the  smallest  countries  of  antiquity.     It  occupied  tha 
part  of  the  Syrian  coast  which  stretches  from  Araitai 
(the  modem  Rouad)  on  the  N.,  to  a  litUe  below  TVre«> 
the  S.,  a  distance  of  about  50  leagues.     Its  bread*«*| 
much  less  considerable,  being  for  the  roost  part  J»ttiw« 
by  Mount  Libanus  to  the  B.,  and  Mount  Carmd  oo  ih« 
S.   The  surface  of  this  narrow  tract  was  generally  ro««J 
and  mountainous ;  and  the  soil  of  the  raileys,  t*****" 
moderately  fertile,  did  not  afford  sufficient  supplt^  m 
food  to  feed  the  pop.    Libanus  and  lu  dependent  ridc» 
were,  however,  covered  with  timber  suJuble  for  swp 
boUding ;  and  besides  Tyre  and  Sldoo,  Phoenicia  poi- 
sessed  the  porU  of  Tripoli,  Byblos,  Berytus,  &c    In  iWj 
situation,  occupying  a  country  unable  to  WPP^M*"" 
with  sufficient  quantities  of  com,  hemmed  in  by  ■»» 
tains,  and  by  powerful  and  warlike  ndghboors,  on  wr 
one  hand,  and  having,  on  the  other,  the  wide  «P»"**3 
the  Mediterranean,  studded  with  islands,  and  Mu;roaodfli 
fc^  fertile  countries,  to  havlte  the  enterprise  of  her  an- 
iens, they  were  naturally  led  to  engage  In  "JfJ^f  S 
commercial  adventures;   and  became  the  hol<ie«J^ 
most  experienced  mariners,  and  the  greatest  discoverer*, 
of  andent  times.  .,    .Jt^ 

From  the  remotest  antiqultr,  a  considerable  i«" 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  between  the  •■^•JJ  ^ 
western  worlds.    The  spices,  drugs,  P^cious  stones, »»» 
other  valuable  producte  of  ArabU  and  India  ^•^R 
been  highly  esteemed  In  Europe,  and  have  exdiangHi  w> 
the  gold  and  sUver,  the  tin,  wtoes,  ftc.  of  thejatter^  « 
the  first  dawn  of  authenUc  history,  we  find  Ph»»«»  J" 
principal  centre  of  this  commerce.    Her  Inhabs.  *jj^ 
signated  to  the  early  sacred  writings  by  the  n«n«  %2. 
naanltes,— a  term  which.  In  the  language  of  the  ^ 
means  merchants.    The  producU  of  Arabia,  iw"^/.  ^ 
sla,  tec.  were  originaUy  conveyed  to  her  by  """PJJh.^ 
travdling  merchants,  or  caravans  ;  which  seem  ^ib 
been  constituted  iu  the  same  way.  and  to  ba^^'^'i^^ta 
exactly  the  same  part  In  the  commerce  of  the  ''■**'^ 
the  days  of  Jacob,  that  they  do  at  present.  (.G«"ii  "  d 
26.,  Ac.)    At  a  Uter  period,  however,  in  the  rejy  » 
Darid  and  Solomon,  the  Phoenldans.  having  »>7?Jh 
alUance  with  the  Hebrews,  acquired  theporU  of  »»- 
and  Eaiongeber.  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  »<<•  ^ 
Here  they  fitted  out  fieets,  which  traded  with  t»J  PJL 
on  that  sea,  and  probably  with  those  of  Southern  aiw^J 
the  W.  coast  of  fndta,  and  Ethiopia.    The  «hiiw  «*  hS 
to  have  visited  Ophir ;  and  a  great  deal  of  «rudi,^Jjct 
been  expended  in  attempting  to  determine  tne  e^ 
situation  of  that  emporium  or  country.    We  ^t'^^L, 
ever,  with  Heeren  In  thinking  that  it  was  not  »*  tJJ 
of  any  particuhir  place ;  but  that  It  was  a  son  o*r 
neral  designation  given  to  the  coasts  of  ArabUi|»^rj 
and  Africa,  bordering  on  the  IndUn  Ocean ;  "^STltft 
in  the  same  loose  way  as  we  now  use  the  tJ'T.V^i-i 
and  West  Indies.  (See  the  chapter  on  the  ^<^fQoii 
and  Commerce  of  ike  Pkeeniciana,  in  the  trsosi**^ 
of  Heeren's  work.)  ^_-,  —,* 

The  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Tyrt  beWJT,J 
considerable,  the  conveyance  of  goods  '*^'**lSv«. 
the  other  br  land  must  have  been  tedious  "^i^J^RT^ier 


IUll^ocalu^^  the  port  In  the  Bledlterranesn  ^e■*^^^-f 
the  Red  Sea.  The  producU  of  Arabia.  India,  ««••  °^ 
carried  thither  by  tlie  roost  compendious  ^°?^ ««» 
then  put  on  Iraard  ships,  and  conveyed  by  a  bnet  S"^  ^ 
voyage  to  Tyre.  If  we  except  the  transit  by  wP**  ^ 
was  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  and  for  that  resto(>> 
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doubt,  the  cbeapest,  channel  by  which  the  commerce  be- 
tween Southern  Asia  and  Borope  coukl  then  be  con- 
ducted. But  it  Is  not  belicred  that  the  Phoroteiani  poa- 
•eaaed  any  permanent  Tooting  on  the  Red  Sea  after  the 
death  of  Solomon.  The  want  of  it  doea  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  Mntibly  allHrted  their  trade;  and  Tyre 
continued,  till  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  to  be  the 
^and  emporium  for  eastern  products,  with  which  it  was 
supplied  by  caravans  fk-om  Arabia,  the  bottom  of  the 
Persian  Gulph,  and  from  Babylon,  by  way  of  Palmyra. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  was  still  more  extensive 
and  raluable.  At  an  early  period  they  established  settle- 
ments In  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  former  was  a  very 
valuable  acquisition,  from  its  proxlmltr,  the  number  of 
Ha  ports,  iu  fertility,  and  the  variety  of  its  regetable  and 
mineral  productions.  Having  passed  successively  into 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  they  proceeded  to  explore 
the  southern  shores  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  north- 
em  shores  of  Africa.  They  afterwards  adventured  upon 
the  Atlantic  and  were  the  first  people  whose  flag  was 
displayed  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules* 

Of  the  colonies  of  Tyre.  Oades,  now  Cadii ,  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important.  It  is  supposed  by  Bf .  He 
St.  Croix  to  have  originally  been  distinguiched  by  the 
name  of  Tarteuus  or  Tarshlsh,  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings.  {De  tEtai  et  du  Sort  dft  Andenne*  Cokmirs, 
p.  14.)  Heeren,  on  the  other  band,  contends,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ophir,  that  by  Tarshish  is  to  be  understood  the 
whole  southern  part  of  Spain,  which  was  eariv  occupied 
and  settled  I7  Phcentclan  colonisu.  ( See  also  Jttwt,  Com- 
tmerce  des  Aneiau^  cap.  8.)  At  all  erenu,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  Cadis  early  became  the  centre  of  a  commerce 
that  extended  all  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  as  far  as 
Britain,  and  perhaps  the  Baltic.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  by  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  risited  by  the 
Phcmiclans,  is  to  be  understood  the  Sciily  IsUnds  and 
Cornwall.  The  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians,  probably, 
also  extended  a  considerable  way  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa;  of  this,  however,  no  details  have 
reached  us. 

But  of  all  the  colonies  founded  by  Tjrre,  Carthage  has 
been  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  It  was  at  first  only  a 
simple  factory ;  but  was  materially  increased  by  the  ar- 
rival  of  a  large  body  of  colonisU,  forced  by  dissensions  at 
home  to  leave  tbdr  native  land,  about  883  rears  B.C. 
{St  Croijt,  p.  90.)  Imbued  with  the  enterprising  mer- 
cantile  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carthaginians  rose  in 
no  very  long  period  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a  naval 
and  commercial  state.  The  settlements  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  ftc,  gradually  fell 
Into  their  bands ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  Carthage  engrossed  a  large  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  which  It  had  previously  been  the  centre.  The 
history,  commerce,  ana  institutions  of  Carthage,  and  the 
misfortunes  by  which  she  was  overwhelmed,  nave,  how- 
ever, been  already  noticed  in  this  work  (SctCabthaob); 
and  we  shall  only,  therefore,  observe,  that  commerce, 
instead  of  beine.  ss  some  shallow  theorists  have  Imagined, 
the  cause  of  her  decline,  was  the  real  source  of  her 
power  and  greatness ;  the  means  bv  which  she  was  en- 
abled to  wage  a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and  desperate  con- 
test with  Rome  herself  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Tyre  probably 
attained  their  maximum  from  GRO  to  550  years  b.  o. 
At  that  period  the  Tyrians  were  the  factors  and  mer- 
chants of  the  cirillsed  world :  and  they  enjoyed  an  undis- 
Suted  pre-eminence  in  maritime  afllUrs.  The  prophet 
Ixekiel  (chap,  xxril.)  has  described  in  magnificent  terms 
the  glory  of  Tyre ;  and  has  enumerated  several  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  found  in  her  markets,  and  the 
countries  whence  they  were  brought.  The  fir  trees  of 
Senir  (Hermon),  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Ba- 
shan  (the  country  to  the  B.  of  Galilee),  the  Ivory  of  the 
Indies,  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  purple  and  hva- 
cinth  of  the  isles  of  Elishah  (Peloponnesus),  are  specitted 
among  the  articles  used  for  her  stiips.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sidoo,  Arvad  (Aradus),  Oebel  (Byblos),  served  her  as 
mariners  and  carpenters.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
and  vessels  of  brass ;  slaves,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and 
Koati ;  pearls,  prociouf  stones,  and  coral ;  wheat,  balm. 
Doner,  oil,  spices,  and  gums  ;  whne,  wool,  and  silk  ;  are 
mentioned  as  being  brought  into  the  pori  of  Tyre  by  sea, 
or  to  its  markets  by  land,  from  Syria,  Arabia,  Damascus, 
Greece,  Tarshish,  and  other  places,  the  exact  site  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.-f 

Such,  according  to  the  Inspired  writer,  was  Tyre,  the 
**  Queen  of  the  waters,**  before  she  was  besieged  by  Ne- 
buchadneszar.  But,  aa  has  been  alreadv  remarked,  the 
result  of  that  si^e  (Ud  not  affect  her  trade,  which  was  as 

•  If  on*  Calp*  iBd  Mom  AMa,  the  Oibnltir  and  OnU  of  modsm 

tlmM. 

f  Thci* It,  In  Dr.  Vtaiomt**  Commnet  and  Narigatiom  qf  Iht  Am' 
ittnli  im  ikt  tmdimm  Ocmm  (vol.  li.  pp.  6t4— 4M1,  an  daborat*  and 
(like  th«  othvr  parts  of  that  work)  piwx  eomnMntwj  on  Utb  chaptar 
of  Bnkitl,  in  wniefa  omm  of  the  namat  «f  tba  Ukinn  and  plam  man* 
tioneit  an  tatlihctorilT  aspMiMd.  (8a«  aln  JiwrM  Ml  IA« 
etp.iT.) 


soccetsftilly  and  advantageously  carried  00  firom  the  new 
city  as  ft-om  the  old.  Inaamoch,  however,  as  Carthage 
soon  after  began  to  rival  her  as  a  maritime  and  mercantile 
state,  this  may.  perhapa,  be  ooosklered  as  the  era  of  her 
greatest  celebrity. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  orer^rate  the  beneficial  Infln. 
enoe  of  that  extensive  commerce  from  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians derived  such  Immense  wealth.  It  inspired  the 
people  with  whom  they  traded  with  new  wants  and  de- 
sires, at  the  same  time  that  It  gave  them  the  means  of 
gratifying  them,  it  every  where  save  fresh  life  to  in- 
dustry, and  a  new  and  powerftil  slJmulns  to  Invention. 
The  rude  uncivilised  inhahs.  of  Greece,  Spain,  and  Nor- 
thern Africa,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
•deuces  practised  by  the  Phcenidans ;  and  the  advantages 
of  which  they  were  found  to  be  productive  secured  their 
gradual  though  slow  advancement. 

Nor  were  the  Phcenicians  celebrated  only  for  their 
wealth,  and  the  extent  of  their  commerce  and  navigation. 
Their  fame,  and  their  right  to  be  classed  amongst  those 
who  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  mankind, 
rest  on  a  still  more  unassailable  foundation.  Antiquity 
is  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  them  the  invention  and  prac 
tice  of  all  those  arts,  sciences,  and  contrivances  that  faci- 
litate the  prosecution  of  commercial  undertakings.  They 
are  held  to  be  the  inventors  of  arithmetic,  weights  and 
measures,  of  money,  of  the  art  of  keepbig  accounts,  and, 
in  short,  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  business  of  a 
counting-house.  They  were,  alto,  famous  for  the  inven- 
tion of  ship-building  and  navigation ;  for  the  discovery 
of  glass  ;  for  their  manufactures  of  fine  linen  and  ts|>estry  j 
for  their  skill  in  architecture,  and  in  the  art  of  working, 
metals  and  ivory ;  and  still  more  for  the  incomparable 
splendour  and  oeauty  of  their  purple  dye.  ( See  the 
learned  and  invaluable  work  of  the  President  de  G<^uet, 
Sur  VOfighte  det  LoUt  ^e..  Eng.  trans,  vol.i.  p.  296., 
and  vol.  It  pp.  95— lOOi ;  see  also  the  chapter  of  Heeren 
on  the  Mani^faetwx*  and  Land  Commerce  tfthe  J^kteni- 
dans.) 

But  the  invention  and  dissemination  of  these  highly 
usefbl  arts  form  but  a  part  of  what  the  people  of  Europe 
owe  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  In  what 
degree  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  borrowed  from 
theirs ;  but  that  It  was  to  a  prettv  large  extent  seems 
abundantly  certain.  Hercules,  under  the  name  of  Mel- 
carthus,  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  l>re ;  and  his  expedi- 
tions along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the 
straits  connecting  It  with  the  ocean,  seem  to  be  merely  a 
poetical  representation  of  the  progress  of  the  Phcenicfan 
navigators,  who  introduced  arts  and  civilitation,  and  es- 
tablished Uie  worship  of  Hercules,  wherever  they  went. 
The  temple  erected  In  honour  of  the  god  at  Gades  was 
long  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration. 

The  Greeks  were,  nowever,  indebted  to  the  Phoenicians, 
not  merely  for  the  rudiments  of  civilisation,  but  for  the 
great  Instrument  of  its  future  progreu  —  the  gift  of  let- 
ters !  No  fact  in  andent  history  is  better  estabUshed  than 
that  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  was  first  carried 
to  Greece  by  Phoenician  adventurers :  and  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  this  was  the  greatest  boon  any  peopla 
ever  received  at  the  hands  of  another. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  briefly  advert  to 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  drcum- 
navigation  of  Africa  by  Phoenician  sailors.  The  venera- 
ble father  of  history  mentions,  that  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  but  manned  and  commanded  by 
Pheenidans,  took  Its  departure  fk-om  a  poit  on  the  Red 
Sea,  at  an  epoch  which  Is  believed  to  correspond  with 
the  year  604  before  the  Christian  lei^  and  that,  keeping 
always  to  the  right,  they  doubled  the  southern  promon. 
toryof  Africa }  and  returned,  after  a  voyage  of  3  years, 
to  Kgypt,  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  {Herod^  lib.  iv. 
$42.)  Herodotus  fhrther  mentions,  that  they  related 
that.  In  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand,  or  to  the  north — a  drcumstance  which  he 
fhmkly  acknowledges  seemed  incredible  to  him,  but 
which,  as  everyone  is  now  aware,  must  have  been  the 
case  if  the  voyage  were  actually  performed. 

Many  learned  and  able  writers,  and  partlailarly  Gos- 
selin  ( Reckerekei  $ur  la  Giograpkie  Spftirnatique  et  Po- 
sttiwdfi  Anciens,  tome  1.  pp.  204—217. ),  have  treated  this 
account  as  fabulous.  But  the  objections  of  Gosselio 
have  been  successfully  answered  in  an  elaborate  note  by 
Larcher  {Herodote,  tome  ill.  pp.  458-^64,  ed.  1802)  \  and 
Major  Rennell  has  sufDdently  demonstrated  the  practl- 
cabilityof  the  voyage.  {Geograpkv  qf  UerodoHUy  p.  GM, 
&c.)  Without  entering  upon  this  discussion,  we  may 
observe,  that  not  one  of  those  who  question  the  authen- 
tidtv  of  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  presume  to 
doubt  that  the  Phcenidans  braved  the  boisterous  seas  00 
the  coasU  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  (  and  that  they  had, 
partially  at  least,  explored  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the 
ships  and  seamen  that  did  this  much,  might,  undoubtedly, 
under  favourable  drcumstances.  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
I  Hope.  The  relation  of  Herodotus  has,  besides,  sudi  an 
appenrance  of  good  faith,  and  the  drcumstance  which 
he  doubu,  of  the  navigators  having  the  sun  on  the  right. 
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aflbrds  to  ttrong  a  ooninnatloii  of  lU  Crath,  that  there 
reallf  Menu  no  reasonable  groond  for  doubting  that  the 
PhoBnidani  preceded,  bj  SjiOO  Tears,  Vasoo  de  Gama  In 
his  perilous  enterprise.  (We  hare  borrowed  thU  article 
fl^om  the  Commercial  DM,} 

TYROL  and  VORARLBERG  (an.  Rk^eHa,  with  part 
of  Nonewn)t  a  pror.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  prind- 
palljr  between  the  46th  and  48th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  10th  and  18th  of  B.  long. ;  baring  B.,  the  archd.  of 
Austria  (Salsburg,  &c.),  and  Carlnthla ;  S.,  the  Lom. 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom  ;  W.,  Swltierland  (the  Gri- 
sons,  &c)  and  the  prlndp.  of  Liechtenstein ;  and  N., 
Bavaria.     Lenath,  E.  to  W.,  about  120  m. ;   average 
breadth  somewhat  less  than  100  m.    Area  estimated  at 
about  11,000  so.  m.   Pop.,  in  1838, 831,998.  This  countrj 
may  be  regardiBd  as  an  extension  of  Swltierland  towards 
the  E.    It  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Alps,  which  has  here  some  of  its  loftiest 
summits,    induaing,   among   others.    Mount    Orteler 
12,833(1.,  and  the  Gross  Gluckner  12,667  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    This  grand  chain  separates  the  waters 
that  flow  N.  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube  from 
those  that  flow  S.  to  the  .Po  and  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
Lower  Danube.    But,  exclusive  of  this  giaantic  chain, 
an  inferior  chain  from  60  to  60  m.  S.  of  the  latter  divides 
the  country  into  three  portions :  the  Valley  of  the  Inn, 
to  the  N.  of  the  High  Alps :  that  of  the  Drave,  between 
the  High  Alps  and  the  inferior  chain  ;  and  the  coimtrv  to 
the  S.  of  the  Utter  drained  by  the  Adige.  Piave,  and  otner 
rivers  flowing  faito  the  Adriatic.  The  Vorarlberg,  N.W. 
from  the  Tyrol,  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
being  drained  by  the  111  and  Bregens,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  Lake  of  (instance.    There  are  many 
■mall  lakes  in  the  country,  but  none  is  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  the  Achensee,  in  the  S.,  is  the  prindpal.    The 
climate  is  very  various.    To  the  N.  of  the  Hirii  Alps, 
and  in  the  intermediate  district,  or  valley  of  the  Drave,  it 
Is  very  severe.  Some  very  extensive  mountain  tracts  are 
covered  with  immense  glaciers  and  the  accumulated 
snows  of  ages.    The  medium  temperature  of  the  year 
at  Innsbruck  is  about  60^ ;  at  Botsen,  or  Bolzano,  67<' 
Fahr.    But  the  narrow  valleys  in  the  S.,  which  unite 
with  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  are  very  hot  In  summer « 
and  (Tequentiy,  Indeed,  experience  the  sirocco.    In  ge- 
neral,  tiie  spnng  and  summer  are  wet,  and  autumn  is  the 
roost  agreeable  season. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Alps  Is  composed  chiefly  of 

E'anite,  flanked  on  either  side  with  a  sone  of  slate,  over- 
pped  by  limestone :  the  accompanying  ranges  on  both 
the  N.  and  S.  sides  are  mosUy  calcareous.  Estimating 
the  toUl  extent  of  land  in  the  pror.  at  about  7,000,000 
acres,  it  has  been  distributed  In  Bedter't  HamdePt  Lexi- 
am,  Vienna,  1636,  as  follows :  vis.,  cultivated  or  arable 
land,  586,520  acres  ;  vineyards,  78,636  do. ;  meadows  and 
gardens,  615,620  do. ;  commons,  922,593  do. ;  and  forests, 
2,767,496  do,  makina  in  all  4.9S0.873  acres ;  leaving, 
consequentiy.  above  2,000,000  acres  of  land  occupied  by 
inaccessitde  mountains,  glaciers,  and  snow-tracts.    The 

{>roducts  and  husbandry  in  the  S.  are  much  the  same  as 
n  the  N.  parts  of  Lombardy.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Tyrol,  maise,  wheat,  and  pulse  are  grown  In  the  bot- 
toms, and  scanty  crops  of  buckwheat,  rye,  and  oats  on 
the  mountain  sides  ;  out  the  produce  of  com  is  insufli- 
cient  for  the  consumption.  The  Tyrol  is  in  fact,  like 
the  greater  part  of  Swltserland,  a  pastoral  country :  the 
chief  wealth  of  its  inhabs.  consisting  In  thdr  cattle  and 
other  live  stock.  The  cattie  are  kept  in  the  valleys 
throughout  the  winter,  but  are  in  spring  driven  to  the 
uplands,  proceeding  higher  and  higher  as  the  lower 
meadows  oecome  exhausted  and  the  upper  divested  of 
snow ;  and  returning  again  in  September.  The  meadows 
yielding  the  thickest  grass  are  set  aside  for  a  hay  crop. 
The  hay,  when  cut.  Is  carefully  dried  under  cover,  and 
stored  up  in  sheds  ;  but  it  is  quite  insuflSdent  for  the 
winter  supply  of  the  cattle,  manv  of  which  have  to  be  fed 
on  maixe  stalks,  ash  leaves,  Ac.  In  the  circle  of  Roveredo, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  Italy,  a  good 
many  silk- worms  are  reared:  and  the  annual  average 
produce  of  silk  is  estimated  at  3,200  centners.  The 
rearing  of  canary4)firds,  though  iq>parentlv  an  Insignificant 
branch  of  industry,  is  pretty  extensively  carried  on  at 
Innt,  and  other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn ;  and,  in 
Ihct,  the  Tyrol  supplies  most  parts  of  Europe  with  these 
songsters.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  wild 
boars,  and  bears :  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  aflbrd  shelter 
to  the  marmots ;  and  the  chamois  finds  reftige  on  the 
highest  summits,  or  in  places  secure  ttom.  the  approach 
of  the  hunter. 

The  precious  metals  and  copper  are  met  with ;  but 
they  are  of  little  Importance.  Iron  and  salt  are  abundant 
In  certain  districts ;  and  though  mining  industry  be  in  a 
rather  backward  state  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  Silk  is  manufactured  in  the  S.;  next  to 
which,  iron  wire,  plates,  nails,  and  other  kinds  of  hard- 
ware are  the  principal  products.  Leather,  iinen  fabrics, 
woodeu  articles  (stmie  of  which  are  executed  wiUi  great 
skill,  and  display  mudi  ingenuity),  glass,  paper,  toys. 
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and  (at  Innsbruck,  Imst,  Jte.)  aome  cotton 

produced.    But  the  prindpal  ezporta  are  cat. . 

silk,  iron,  salt,  wine,  timber,  tobacco,  and  other  nv 
produce.  In  return  for  oom  and  moat  eorts  of  manafee- 
tured  goods.  Theinhaba.  are  exceedingly  indiMtiisos, 
ingenious,  and  inventive :  but  the  poverty  <tf  the  oooa. 
try  obliges  them,  notwithstanding,  to  migrate  In  fnsi 
numbers ;  and  several  thonaanda  annoaOy  leave  tbstr 
homes  for  SwaUa.  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  more  dirtasi 
countries,  where  they  exerdae  Tarioua  Ainctkias,  sad 
continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  tUl,  by  dint  sf 
economy,  they  have  saved  what  they  auppoee  wiD  ado. 
tain  them  at  home,  when  they  Immediately  return.  A 
considerable  transit  trade  Is  carried  on  across  the  !>• 
rolese  Alps,  between  Italy  and  the  S.  parts  of  Germaay. 
llie  prindpal  route  for  thu  is  by  the  road  orer  die  Brea> 
ner  pass,  between  Innsbruck  and  Brixen ;  andtheooels 
Bolsano  and  Roveredo.  At  ita  higheat  point  this  real 
attains  to  an  elevation  of  4,634  It.  At  the  W.  extnakf 
of  the  TVroi  Is  the  fkmous  mllltarr  road  over  Moot* 
Stdvio,  rising  to  the  prodigious  height  of  8^60  ft  above 
the  sea !  being  the  highest  elevation  of  any  carrlaie 
road  in  Europe. 

In  the  oflBcUd  refristers  of  the  Austrian  empire,  Tyrol 
bears  only  the  iq>peIlation  of  county ;  but  it  has  Us  ova 
diet  composed  of  four  orders  of  members— the  ckrA 
nobility,  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  and  those  of  om 
peasantry,  all  of^whom  assemble  in  one  chamber.  No 
new  tax  can  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  tUi 
body;  and  when  it  is  granted,  the  sovereign  is  bound le 
make  an  expUdt  acknowledgment  that  the  states  mifM 
have  refVised  it  had  they  chosen.  In  Addition  to  tte 
states,  there  exists  a  permanent  deputation  and  triboaal, 
in  which  the  peasantry  are  represented.  The  only  ioh 
posts  are  a  land  tax,  payable  indiscriminately  1^  *{ 
classes,  and  a  charge  on  the  higher  classes,  coowstinf  or 
a  per  centage  on  pensions,  tithes,  and  rents. 

The  Tyrol  Is  divided  into  seven  circles,  their  chter 
towns  being  Botzen,  Schwatx,  Imst,  Bruneck,  Trsirt. 
Roveredo.  and  Bregeni :  in  each  of  which  Is  a  court  « 
Justice.  Innsbruck  is  the  general  cap.  and  the  seat  of 
the  highest  Judicial  tribunal.  The  pop.  Is  almost  wholly 
R.  Calnotic,  under  the  superintendence  of  ten  bishops 
subordinate  to  the  archl>ishop  of  Salatrarg. 

The  character  of  the  Tyrolese  Is  said  to  contrast  » 
vourably  with  that  of  the  Swiu.    In  the  N.  or  Getmaa 
portion  of  the  country  they  are  neither  so  fawninc  mt 
mercenary  as  the  latter ;  and  in  the  S.  they  approadi  toe 
Italian  standard  In  their  manners   and  dispodtioo  as 
well  as  their  languaee.    Though  quite  as  attached  to 
personal  and  national  liberty  as  the  Swiss,  the  Tyrdais 
have  always  been  steadfast  adherents  of  Austria ;  w. 
next  to  the  archduchy,  the  Tyrol  may  be  depended  npoa 
as  the  prov.  most  likely  to  remain  firmly  attached  tojas 
House  of  Hapshurg  in  the  event  of  any  future  disaeia- 
berment  of  the  empire.    But  the  Austrians  draw  utue 
or  no  disposable  military  force  ttcan  the  T>^  J^ 
inhabs.  form  an  Irregular   militia,  and  act  ^'^.^ 
greatest  vigour  and  alacrity  in  the  defence  <rf  JJJ 
country ;  but  their  natural  repugnance  to  a  disdplia** 
militanr  life  is  so  great,  that  all  attempts  to  extend  (M 
conscription  to  this  prov.  have  hitherto  proved  unsoe- 
cessfid.  Of  Ute,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  regiment  of  ^^ 
raised  in  the  Tyrol  for  its  own  defence,  has  been  reaorjj 
into  another  prov.  \  but  this  measure  appears  to  oMn 
produced  much  dissatisfkction.  ,    .,  . 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  peculiar.  The  P^™^ 
finery  of  the  men  consists  of  a  straw  hat  o"**"**^?" 
with  ribands  and  nosegays :  the  dress  of  the  'roinen jceo- 
slsts  of  a  thick  and  short  gown,  stockioas  with  otmi 
stripes,  and  a  cap  tapering  m  the  shape  «  *  ""^iiljzi* 
Music  and  dandng,  rifle- shooting  and  athletic  exerc»«^ 
are  the  fovourite  amusemenU  of  the  Tyrolese;  lo  •" 
which  they  excel  .^--i 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  r««l<»fJ2 
to  be  permanentiy  united  under  one  head  till  i^«  P^ 
long  after  which  period,  it  passed  by  inheritance  »^ Jjff 
dukes  of  Austria,  to  whose  descendants  it  hasevtfoo^ 
belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  flroni  lw*>r; 
1814.  From  1806  to  1809,  It  belonged  to  Bavaria.  TM 
government  of  the  Bavarians  was,  however,  '^jyT^ 
turbed;  and  the  Tyrolese  under  Hofer  vaaiowo^* 
doubtful  contest  with  them  and  the  French  tUlis'y* 
when  Hofer,  having  been  taken  and  shot  at  M^^^^'firtt 
T^rol  was  governed  by  the  French  tlU  1814,  wb«  » 
reverted  to  Austria.  {Austrian  Nat,  Enege.i  Berf^^'i 

UaiU-BrUHy  4>C.)  nu*«r 

TYRONE,  an  hiland  co.  of  Ireland,  pwr-  ^ISh. 
having  N.  Londonderry.  E.  Louah  Neagfa  and  ArWHJ 
S.  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  and  W.  Donegal.  "J^ 
tatos  754J96  acres,  of  which  171^14  are  unSfSaoT 
mountain  and  bog,  and  27,261  water,  being  ^JTnV  oa 
Lough  Nesgh.  Surface  in  many  places,  «*P*^!f!!l  u 
the  N.  andW.,  rough  and  mountainous;  hut  tw^J 
notwithstanding,  a  large  extent  of  fertile  land,  rivr^ # 
mostiy  in  very  large  estates.  Farms  of  ▼•'^.^^ 
those  In  the  mountainous  districts  large,  tsA  in**^ 


by  1iart«>  bullocka,  uhI  rallch  covt.  All  Tpksd  tofctlwr  : 
I^iUliH  md  <MU.  tha  prfndpil  craft.    CiQle  und  tli«p 

rriud  to  Uia  muiMmwnt  nl  Ui»ir  fanM,  If  Buy  onll 
pay  ths  not."     {Po9r  /pna'Pr,   AppanA  F^  p.  SaB,> 

Annn  not  of  lud,  "  

tba  Inlli  of  tlw  fofi* ^ — . 
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Um*  «umbi:lim  mh  fncnUy  Al 
■bH  li  wrgutM  bMvMS  Dn«|iiiTi«  ad  _- 

butlbaciHllilntakiT.   Tb«* l> ) ■iiad Butmr 
TblilaODdirihaBanllH  lawlildi 
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Bub*,  on  tt>*  Dnmbe  *b*n  II  baglna  u  b*  urinlilf. 
«  m.  S.K-  S«ill|inl,  ud  u  n.  *.  by  N.  AiifAd<«. 
Pop.  nboui  ll.rmi.  It  bu  «  intiiiiuud  unnniics, 
■M.  1>»D|^  "  bu  igna  InOc.  i jrw^iWi.  Ac^ll  <•  dulL 

towar,  ■»  Goim.  n.  Id  hHtht.  Tlui  body  of  Uw  bulM- 
liiil>4ISft.  <a  l«i|th.  I«G  n.  IntnadUi,  Cbs  iui'b  Mu 
[sift.  Id  bilibl  (SInta},  to  IhU  l(  li  Wfn  Ihin  my 
atb«r  cburcb  Id  CunanT.  Thit  tdlflu  wu  oncUd.  bo- 
lueeii  itn  ud  ]<94,  u  tb«  tola  ajmig  or  Uh  dlinu 
ol  UIii.  It  hu  aoua  baulAil  iUImI  (Ub  ind  cvra* 
wort  and  .  UIM  ranmaiDontlni  ■  iboiiiaaii'B  hat  of 
tba  Baptror  Kailiaillu,  In  1«(  who  l>  aiU  to  biia 
atood  oa  Ih*  r*nM  of  tba  tavtr,  oa  onalbot.  >"'■— '-w 
■  caH^b.vbarivfth  tbaetbar!  Satand  atbtr  Mldtofi 
■n  norUiyiBr  'Wttw,  «a  tbe  Iwthhili.  leniuiMM  and 

ualDm.  ■  Uria  and  rfch'ly  eadmnd  hoi|dtil,-a  (uSa 
(rrphiQI  inlaiB,  aad  Ifaa  bDiw  of  cgrnKtloo  (Or  Iba 

c  rda.  Tc^Mon  plpa-biwU.  IImo  hbric*.  l<Mb^  pipnV 

(lu  *ng»«»  tn  hortlcnltui*.  bo«-hulidln»,  Iki  traiuK 
of  pooda.  and  iha  rsailBj  of  iDalJi  (or  ciport  lo  Baiarta 
aod^  Attttri*.    Lar^  ^uantltlH  of  RbanlJA,  Svbi.  aiM 


TYSDHUS  orTYSDIU.an  Hclnt  ud  caniUgn 
Ua,biit  DowrnlB^eltyof  N.AfrtnJtni-af  TmU.  al 

5«Bi.  nS*?^  b<B.  Tonlhud  M  m.  W.^S.  Ibt 
— '  If  Hiiudlih,  or  AHc*.    11»«  walb  of  " ■— 


aplicDpal  unJDi 

tanral  bnapftalfi  _,       .,     ..     _       _  _ 

HllyaMictd  tn  (he  itlk  liad^  bw  tJHy  all 


a  AND  iOUTH. 


iKiiir  U,  unlbrtunalaly.  In  iraat  pait  chobad  D| 
■n^    Tha  cbiif  «B«ta  ara  pitrfi.  lar,  Bib,  an- 
il vaa  fftupdad  hi  l6Cfi.  and  baa  fm^umll] 
ntuirly  da€r<qrad  oi 


from  fln,  by  vbich  It 
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copied  by  a  people  of  whom  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exagffente  the  intelligence  and  the  enterprise. 

Phygtc<d  Geography,  — llie  entire  territory  be- 
longfnf^  to  the  l).  Stfttet  i«  divided  into  four 
great  regions :  1st,  the  Atlantic  slope ;  2nd,  the 
Yast  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  ^  Srd, 
the  country  between  the  llocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and,  4th,  the  Pacific  slope. 
These  diTisions  are  formed  hj  three  mountain 
ranges  —  the  Appalachian  chain  towards  the 
K.,  the  R  cky  Mountains  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Si<>rra  Nevada  on  the  W.  The  Appalachian 
or  Alleghanv  chain  is  more  remarkable  for 
length  than  height;  it  extends  from  the  state 
of  Mississippi,  N.E.  through  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama,  Geor,(ia,  Tennessee.  N.  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia,  Pennsylvanii,  New  York,  Vermont,  &c., 
for  ^ut  1.200  m.,  at  a  variable  distance  of 
IVom  70  to  SCO  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  con- 
sists of  several  parallel  ranges  of  an  aver- 
age aggregate  breadth  of  about  100  m.  The 
mean  height  of  the  AUeghanies  is  not  more  than 
from  9,000  to  8^000  ft,  about  half  of  which 
consists  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  above 
the  adjacent  plain,  and  the  rest  of  th^  elevation 
of  the  latter  above  the  sea.  The  White  Moun- 
tains, in  New  Hampshire,  which  belong  to  this 
chain,  reach  a  height  of  above  7,000  fc  The 
Black  Mountain,  in  N.  Carolina,  is  said  to  rise 
6,476  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  other  summiu 
reach  6,000  ft.  and  upwards,  llie  llocky  Moun- 
tains are  a  prolongat'on  of  the  great  Mexican 
Cordillera.  Their  avei-age  height  may  be  about 
8,500  ft  above  the  ocean,  but  8<>mo  of  their 
summits  attain  to  fVom  12/X)0  to  nearly  15,000 
ft  About  10  or  12  deg.  W.  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  the  great  coast  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mounts! ns,  which  extends, 
under  different  names  and  with  different  altitudes, 
from  the  Peninsula  of  California  to  Russian 
America.  It  it  of  still  greater  elevation  than 
the  Rocky  Mountiiins;  some  of  its  passes  (wiihin 
the  U.  States) being  about  9,000  fc,  and  some  oi 
its  summiu  15.500  ri.  above  the  level  of  ttte  sea. 
The  region  between  these  two  vast  mountain 
ranges  comprises  the  Eastern  and  most  ex? ensive 
and  sterile  portion  of  Oregon ;  the  great  in- 
land basin  of  Upper  California,  elevated  from 
4,000  to  5,000  ft  above  the  Pacific,  and  mostly 
«  desert;  and  the  country  drained  by  the  greai 
river,  the  Colorado,  and  iu  affluents.  W.  <^  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  country  extendiiu;  from  the  Atlantic 
nearly  to  the  £.  bank  or  the  Mississippi,  was. 
In  its  native  state,  almost  covered  by  aconiinuous 
forest;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  siill  remains 
in  the  same  primitive  condition.  The  portion 
of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  on 
their  right  bank,  is  by  far  the  most  extendve. 
It  comprises,  1st,  a  tract  of  low,  flat  alluvial,  and 
well- wooded  land,  lying  along  the  rivers,  and 
stretching  inwards  from  100  m.  to  200  m.  or  more; 
and,  2d,  the  Prairie  and  wild  region,  extending 
firom  t>tat  last  mentioned,  by  aprettr  equal  ascent, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Prairies  are  of 
Immense  extent ;  but  they  are  not  m  is  commonly 
supposed,  lt>  vel.  Their  surface,  on  the  contrary,  U 
rolling  or  billowy,  sometimes  swelling  into  very 
considerable  heights.  They  are  covered  with  long, 
rank  grass ;  being  interspersed  in  Texas  and  the 
S.  States  with  clumps  of  magnolia,  tulip,  and 
cotton  trees,  and  in  the  N.  States  with  oak  and 
black  walnut.  The  Prairies  gradually  diminish 
in  beauty  and  verdure  as  they  stretch  towards 
the  W.,  and  become  more  elevated;  till  at  length 
they  imperceptibly  unite  with  and  lose  themselves 
in  a  desert  sone  or  belt  skirting  the  foot  of  the 
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Rocky  Mountains.    In  the  S.  this  deiett  bcft 
is  not  less  than  from  400 m.  to  50O  m.  in  vridch; 
but  it  diminishes  in  breadth  in  the  more  northeriy 
latitudes.     It  is.  In  most  respects,  similar  to  the 
sandy,  sterile  deserts  of  Central    As*a.     Tim 
sterility  Is,  also,  as  already  stated,  cbaracteristic 
of  a  larse  portion  of  the  extensive  t*rrritoty  be- 
tween the  tiocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierr«  Ne- 
vada.   The  Pacific  sl'»pe,  comprisingr  the  country 
W.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  includes   toantiaM 
California,  so  famous  for  iu  minerada,  and  the 
best  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  UiigtB 
territory.      Like  the   Atlantic  coast   It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  heavily  timbertd.     (/>arAy*s  U. 
StaUt,  p.  358.,  &c. ;  Mrs,  SomerviU^s   Pkymed 
Geography,  i.  206.,  &c. ;   HumboUWs    Viemt  ef 
Nature,  Bohn*s  edit,  pp.  9S.  206.,  Ac  ) 
.  Bitfen.  —The  rivers  of  the  U.  States  are  of  pr^* 
digious  magnitude  and  importance.     Of  tlioss 
flowing  S.  and  E.  the  principal  are  the  Missis 
sippi  and  Missouri,  which,  with  their  tributariei^ 
the  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Red  River,  &c.,  give  to  the 
interior  of  the  United  States  an  extent  of  iolaod 
lutvigation,  and  a  facility  of  communicstdon,  os- 
equiuled,  perhaps,  and  certainly  not  surpaMed, 
in  any  other  continent.   (See  anii,  p.  dS4.)  The 
Alabama,    Appalachicola,   &c.,   flow,   Hks  the 
Mississippi,  into  the  Gulpb  of  Mexico;   the 
Aiaumaha,     Savannah,     Roanoke,     Potomac^ 
Susquehannah,  Delaware,  Hudson,  Conoeeticiit^ 
Penobscot,  &c.,  into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Os- 
wego, Cuyahoga,  Maumee,  &c.,  into  tlie  great 
lakes  of  the  St.  Laurence  basin.     Of  the  men 
which  have  their  sources  W.  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  their  embouchure  in  the 
Pacific,  or  in  some  of  its  arms,  the  principal  art 
the  Columbia,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific;  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Stcramento,  which  fall  into  the 
great  bhy  of  San  Francisco ;  and  the  Colorado^ 
which,  with  its  tributaries,  after  draining  a  vaat 
extent  of  country,  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Next  to  the  great  Lakes  SurKRioa*  Micmioaji; 
&c,  in  the  l>asin  of  ihe  St.  Laurence,  noticed 
in  separate  articles  in  this  work,  the  huvest  lake 
within  the  limiU  cf  the  U.  States  is  the  Grest 
Salt  Lake,  in  £.  California,  in  the  territory  of 
Utah,  in  about  41<^  N.  lau  and  IXSP  Wl  loag. 
Lake  Champlsin,  between  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont, is  also  of  considerable  dimensions.  Ni^ 
meroiu  small  lakes  occur  in  N.  Yoric,  Maine, 
and  especially  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Minesoia 
territory. 

The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  indented  bTDtay 
noble  bays,  as  those  of  Passamamioddy,  MaHa- 
chusetts,  Delaware,  Chesapeake,  &c. ;  and  several 
extensive  and  sheltered  inlets  are  formed  by  the 
islaitds  off  the  coast,  ihe  principal  of  which  srs 
Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  York,  and  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico  Sounds,  in  N.  Ouolias. 
The  coast  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  has,  slM, 
many  valiutble  inlets  and  bark  waters;  snd 
there  are  some,  tbotigh  fewer,  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes.  The  grest  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
in  California,  on  the  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  finest 
basins  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  Altogether, 
the  United  Sutea  are  furaiahed  with  aomt  of  tbe 
best  liarbours  in  the  world. 

CUmate.'~  In  a  oountrj  extendhiff  throofh  94  iaf"" 
of  lat.,  and  nearly  60  of  lobs.,  the  rlimate  Bast,  of  »***: 
•it]r«  varj  considerably.  Id  the  K.,  aloog  the  Britw 
frontier,  th«»  winter  is  vetr  aerorR ;  during  cbU  ■eaaon  um 
snow  is  suiBdentlr  abundant  in  the  N.  England  »tat<f  w 
admit  the  use  of  sledges,  and  the  Ice  on  the  rivers  stroaf 
enough  to  bear  the  passage  of  horses  and  waggons.  i> 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  bes4  Is  proportionallyof* 
press!  ve.  As  far  S.  as  New  York,  PennsjlTania,  N«v 
Jersey,  ftc,  the  thermometer  fklls  In  winter  below  serPl 
rising,  in  summer,  to  nearlj  100^  Fskr.    The dtaastsai 
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ptnll>Ul  and  <mn  u  tl*w  Ortxiil,  ••ban  KM  luiniral 

BKn  uiDuZ  temp,  ai'  AltHnj  \i  tbuit  ^fttbr. ;  of 

flrit  b  bf  fftr  (hfl  dH«l  end  coldeitt  ud  pndonlMtct 
In  wipw-    TtwiMdndpnrtlhihtinfhouiflwbMfa  or 

'        s.-'iT'ifiT.'ia 

Kululj  li  the  N.  |vt  of  Uw  Unlga. 
mlSI* u  UirliT, Ibt ntu mu^ibll  or 

"--d  BuM(B.<>rHiHMfiri)Ui-    ' 

rf  N.W.  BuFDpe  laBoaaaat  to 


The  nd«  w 

rrin  la  «•  UnKad  £m  ({.'eTHM 


<n  luiir  pU».    SocoDdwr  nnu  imipy  1^  far 
rnit  patoat  of  lb>  U.  Stiui  -.  but »  Hiau  nr- 
kUdi ladu* wkh  Uw iHwnd  WBdHOM or aoUUo 
■rni|itcifKumii*|>pMrta  twiiRHDt.    Tetiur (snn*- 


I'b*  tiBiTiniri  In  ike  esuHrr  li 
■Dod  dnl  t%I«Uiui*lcattk»iH 
—  "mB.  (MM.    TlHTwUdJiMi 


r^t^MJ^AwAKU.— Tbellnaltst  Ibe  B.  eeet 

■f  vEtehN  we^l  IS  MMloUwbettM  of  go  R.  (M  np^ 


[e  T*r«W>li  produftJ,  th«  cfnintry^  E 


'3£SJ?~«I5~!™ 


V. ;  pomunrxtei,  tueloDi,  ■■•,  cnpa,  oIlHi,  nhionde. 
onniea,  <*.,  In  Um  a  hhMii.  I&Ih  ta  in»D  Ihu 
MiiMr  ta  l«it>lu>.  ud  vbcat  IknxichiiW  the  Union 
(obwo u  br  N.  u  1110111  lu.  N°. iii>d%  Ike  W.  SUIH 

B.  ofOklO.     CotlOOll  PM  DOCta  niHd  H.  DfRS  Oigg-I 

LoublHiK.  iwl  u  br  M.  ■■  St.  Louie  Id  Ubeoail  fbk 
Hfer-ctD*  fTowi  u  klik  •eW.bnidaieiHittlHinnitkli 
HBHd  bqwad  lloivT  Tka  Tkie  *Bd  aatbWirei 
(row  la  •■Heoi  peiu  of  tbe  UDloai  oMi,  na,  ud 
WUr k> «U  Ike iTud lb* BoaBUluutwM dtdie 8. 
eteleei  ud  knna.  Su, end  kofe.lB  Iks  W.ead  ■-"'■- 
MUe^T^  all&ettoii  ef  tbeH  cniie,  A*.  >IU  ka  n 


Id  the  H.W.  put  of  the  ApnU- 
lurve  Ike  upper  refEeoe  ki  Nov 


6.__.,_,,  ,,,.,.■ 

pen  of  VeriBonl  the  ore  b  wid  lo  jiold  5«  w  cent.  Iron. 

Union  li  Dltnelle.    Tbeproduceof  plgtron,Iiil*IO.WM 

nfkUr  In  Ibe  inierral,  ft  Hir  »*  (l'M'>  ke  iirobnUr 
•ulNUd  el  BttUObn  lone.  Lend  li  nui  Id  Inpunueai 
II  le  taund  in  nrioiu  plane.  MpediHf  in  HIhoutI,  Wle- 
muln  ud  IIMBOto  I  ud  He  eieretn  mnul  produce  ni>* 

W  10  n  pn  sent,  of  lead.  Coini  kai  beeo  fniDd  la 
bria  depeilu  la  Ika  uela  et  Ubtilian,  ki  the  pBilaiDla 
vbkh  umebee  bMo  Lake  BnpeHoc.    laaiana  ekeeU, 

enl^  racafltlf  r*.dlie««r*d.  Ike;  bad  eildenUf  been 


nut  •itour.  irl]]  ipiednr  be  ible  not  onli  lo  lupplr  <ha 
oofne  demud  tor  copper,  but  eJio  to  uimleh  a  lerfe 
nrplae  for  eiportilloD.  (Jelmmm'i  MMs.  4c..  L 
ttl.)  OsM  baa  beanfcundlacEnaDipaneaf  Virginia, 
kotb  CaroUoat.  Oaortla,  and  TenoaiaH  (  biU  lu  ttnpoit- 
uea  bee  keea  BDcb  euHmtad ;  tbeialuaottbaauu- 
UtT  proAxiad.  ■klckTlin&i,  aiMiaued  lo  ■n.iXW  dolL, 
Ml  offlolB)  w  in  J«  dofl.    LatlariT,  ko*enr,  sobl 


V  ts  N.  Haienca  <  Ibe 
1  (rblr  keen.  Anerl- 


t  occur  V .  of  Ibe  Cero- 


Ut^bluali 


led  to  tka  IMmduUoa  of  CallftHBla  n  a  elL 

-  -iiilHr.eepiier.ihH^nBnnuat.oitblhBa, 
!.  kc  coDHlluu  ika  olber  cbMf  mlaeral 
betMDrci  of  volcanic  origin  eppaar  u  be 
,  Ibund  >□  Die  U.  Slaice,  B.  nT  Ibe  Bockf 


— J __, -_,. ,,,iforEo- 

Tope  and  outer  barlei  and  grvt,  Ibni^  aakaowa.  ohd- 
llilH  bavini,  aiK.  ben  eerrted  •>»  dt  emlatwl*  )•••■ 
ln( Callfeinla.  PwbaMwaauriaiilrattlBalelbeloCd 
prodaea  of  l«<t  and  )3C  at  act  leet  ibn  rtwa  WUMttl. 
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future  tappllet  firom  Ctlifonite  difl^  tctt  wid^,  and 
are.  In  fact,  mere  gueMe*.  It  would  appear,  nowerer,  that 
latterly  the  ftupplies  are  not  Increasing ;  and  unleu  new 
depoaits  should  be  discorered,  it  i«  reasonable  to  suppose, 
notwithstanding  their  great  extent,  that  those  wbicn  are 
now  t>eing  wrought  wUlbecome  less  and  less  productive. 

Povulation.^  The  proffresi  of  populatioo  in 
the  U.  States  has  been  rapid  beyond  any  previous 
example.  This,  however,  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  placed.  They  have  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  an  all  but  boundless  ex- 
tent of  fruitful  soil,  and  a  climate  which,  as  it  is, 
speaking  generally,  neither  too  hoi  nor  too  cold, 
is  most  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  industry ; 
they  are,  also,  well  situated  for  commerce,  and 
enjoy  an  almost  unequalled  extent  of  inland 
narigation;  and  at  the  period  of  its  discovery 
this  vast  country,  possessing  such  natural  ad- 
vantages, was  occupied  only  by  a  few  thousand 
miserable  savages.  The  colonists  who  left  this 
couna7  to  settle  in  America  had,  therefore,  after 
the  difficulties  Incident  to  the  foundation  of  the 
first  settlements  had  been  got  over,  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  increasing  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lauon.  They  carried  wiUi  them  the  science 
and  the  arts  of  the  moat  civilised  nations  of 
the  old  world;  and  they  applifd  them  to  the 
culture  of  a  virgin  and  unoccupied  soil.  Eadi 
colonist  got  as  much  land  as  he  could  cultivate 
or  occupy  without  being  subject  to  any-  charge 
for  lordship  or  rent,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
taxes  were  quite  inconsiderable.  In  fact,  all 
that  the  colonists  had  to  do  was  to  provide  for 
their  internal  government,  as  Britain  took  upon 
herself  and  defrayed  the  cost  of  their  defence 
against  foreign  aggression.  She,  also,  supplied 
them  with  manuractured  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates,  so  that  they  were  able  to  apply  all 
their  energies  to  agriculture,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  especially  profitable.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  demand  for  labour 
could  not  be  Otherwise  than  astonishingly  great; 
for  a  bi^h  rate  of  wages,  combined  with  a  fa- 
cility or  procuring  land,  speedily  changes  the 
labourers  into  landlords,  who,  in  their  turn, 
become  the  employers  of  fresh  labourers.  Under 
such  circumsunces  every  man  might  enter  into 
matrimonial  engagements  without  being  de- 
terred, as  in  old  settled  and  densely  peopled 
countries,  by  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children  that  might  be  expected  to 
spring  from  them.  In  America,  indeed,  and 
in  all  similarly  situated  countries,  a  Urge  fa- 
mily is  a  source  of  wealth ;  marriages,  in  con- 
sequence, are  at  once  comparatively  general  and 
early.  And  in  addition  to  the  extraordinary 
stimultis  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  population 
in  the  United  States,  they  liave  been  ever  since 
their  settlement  a  **  land  of  promise,**  to  which 
indtistrious  and  ambitious  individuak  in  de- 
pressed circumstances  have  been  emigrating  from 
£urope;  and  they  have,  also,  been  ''a  city  of 
refu^**  in  which  the  victims  and  the  foes  of 
political  or  religious  intolerance  have  found  a 
secure  asylum. 

It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  population  in 
^e  d'devant  Spanish  colonies  has  been  much 
less  rapid  than  in  the  English  colonies ;  but  the 
differences  in  their  situation  have  not  been  less 
considerable  than  the  points  of  resemblance,  and 
are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  different 
rate  at  which  their  population  has  increased. 
The  Spanish  colonies  were  placed  under  the 
most  degrading  system  of  civil  and  religious  in- 
tolerance ;  their  industry  and  fVeedom  of  action 
were  interfered  with  in  a  thousind  different 
ways ;  and  all  emigration  to  them  from  foreign 


countries,  and,  in  fact,  all  intercoane  wHh  tlie 
latter,  was  strictlv  prohibited.  The  Eiij^lsb 
colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  alwaya  enjoyvd 
a  remarkably  free  system  of  ffovemment;  tbear 
mental  and  physical  energies  liave  be«i  allowed 
to  expand  without  let  or  hindrance;  and  they 
have  been  always  open  to  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  immigrants,  not  from  England  only, 
but  fVom  all  the  world.  We  need  not,  therefore^ 
wonder  at  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  btitter, 
or  at  the  fact  that  they  nave  gone  on  for*  length- 
ened period  doubling  their  population  once  ia 
every  25  years  I 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  rate  of 
increase,  though  it  prevails  at  an  average  of  die 
entire  Union,  does  not  prevail  in  each  particular 
state.  Indeed  the  western  are  now,  in  respect  lo 
the  eastern  states,  what  the  latter  formerly  were 
in  respect  to  Europe, — a  field  to  which  the  ita- 
povenshed,  enterprising,  industrious,  and  adven- 
turous are  glad  to  resort.  There  Is,  in  fact,  m 
constant  emigration  current  setting  from  tlie 
eastern  to  the  western  states.  And  hence,  while 
population  is  now  but  slowly  increasing  in  the 
old  settled  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  advancing 
with  unprecedented  rapidity  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  territory  to  the  W.  of  that 
great  river.  And  the  fair  presumption  ia  that 
tnis  progress  will  continue  till  the  country  be 
occupied  westward  to  the  Pacific,  or,  which  ia  the 
same  thing,  till  the  existing  facilities  for  the 
support  and  employment  of  additional  inhabit- 
ants bM^n  to  fail ;  when  new  habitaand  a  slower 
rate  of^increase  will,  no  doubt,  also,  begin  to 
manifest  themselves.  We  subjoin  a  Qaee  table 
top  of  p.  847.] 

We  borrow  IVom  the  American  edition  of  the  JSbtydb- 
p«dia  qf  Oeograpfig  the  following  details  with  respect  to 
slavery  In  the  U.  States:— 

**  Slavery  has  been  abolished  In  the  eastern  states,  and 
proq»octlveiv  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  N«w 
Jersey,  and  has  never  been  peroiitted  in  the  north-i 


ern  states.  By  the  laws  of  Pennnrlvania,  all  peraoos 
born  within  that  state  since  1780  are  free,  but  the  «»ildren 
of  a  slave  stre  sut^ect  to  a  limited  scrvhode  to  her  owner. 
In  New  Jersey,  every  child  bom  in  the  state  after  Joty 
4.  1804,  is  declared  to  be  free,  and  the  trafic  In  slaves 
between  that  and  other  states  was  prohiUted  in  1798. 
The  revised  laws  of  New  York  declare  that  every  persoo 
bom  in  that  state  is  Aree,  and  that  all  persons  broi^rht 
into  the  state,  except  for  a  limited  period,  beoowM  free; 
and  no  person  can  sell  any  other  persoo  In  that  state. 
Provision  is,  however,  made  in  these  and  the  other 
non-slaveholdfaig  states  for  the  delivery  of  runaway 
slaves  from  the  other  states.  The  ordinance  for  the  eo- 
verament  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Kiver  Ohio 
passed  in  1787  prohibits  for  ever  the  intraductkm  of  sla- 
very into  that  tract  of  country,  in  which  four  state*  have 
alreadv  been  formed  with  this  prohibitioo  incorponued 
in  their  constitution.  The  introduction  of  slaves  fttMB 
abroad  was  prohibited  by  Virginia  in  1798,  and  by  Coo- 

fress  into  the  Bfississippl  Territory  in  the  same  year,  la 
808  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  U.  States  was  for- 
bidden {  and  it  is  believed  that  the  number  since  dandes- 
tinely  introduced  into  the  country  has  been  very  sasall. 
Slaverv  may  be  said  to  exist  in  thirteen  states:  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  all  the  state* 
8.  of  the  Fotomac  and  the  Ohio.  The  slaves  form  ratfa«r 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  pop.  In  the  stales  ia 
which  the  institution  exists,  but  they  are  unequally  dis- 
tritratcd,  although  the  white  pop.  generally  pre(KMnfa»ates. 
In  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  the  whites  are  to 
the  slaves  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to  1 ;  in  Msry- 
land,  of  about  S  to  I :  In  North  Carolina,  of  about  S  to  I ; 
and  In  Virginia,  rather  less ;  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  the  whites  are  little  superior,  and  hi  Sooth 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  a  little  inferior,  in  number  to  the 
shives.  Louisiana  and  other  states  have  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  slaves  from  the  other  states,  except  l^  aa 
immigrant  proprietor  {  but  there  is  an  active  traflc  In 
slaves  carried  on  between  the  different  states,  oonsisting 
chiefly  in  their  exportation  fttxn  tiie  wom-oot  tracts  or 
more  northern  and  eastern  to  the  new  cotton  lands  of 
the  southern  districts. 

*'  In  the  slave.holding  states  slaves  are  diattdi  personal, 
except  in  Louisiana,  and,  with  certain  quallAcatioos,  may 
be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  and  bequesu  of  their  aaastec 
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S(K>— or  Ihi  V,iaMM  Inhib.  bdoofbic  U  tba  U.  SM«  b  UN),  »  bun-  ikw  V.IW 
AoiMM  of  a*  Haabn  aC  aiina  totha  dUbnnt  Buih  uu)  TirrUottoi  conpriHd  wKUb  Um  U 


l,MtJ«        miUJBI         t.«WJI 


datuBiiMa  tbMof  llw  cliUd.  Whm  •  coLhiih)  pmoq 
CIilBi  la  b*  ■  lyacaiu,  Um  burda  of  pnnC  !•  lIirowD 
nxn  htm,  bit  cdWv  bHn|.  A  fv^tf^i  ■  lUflkdant  IndJct- 
tlaD  of  ilafarr.  TbalHiiudpaTnaoftbeBlavBirflpro- 
UeMd  Ivlav  iiBda|lb|iwa  pottlUaa  u  tboH  efDhHo, 

Boolno  lOr  fmtR  affcs«t,  lb*  >Utm  an  tried  hj 
IwMa  (f  tba  paaee  and  ftcoi  two  to  Bn  hcdwldan. 
Vba  ili*a  aa  Hka  Ht  coDlncIa,  Dornw  h*  bvU;  hold 
aojproHitji  tbalutnKtIoaaralana  li  preblMtad  b]p 
law,  but  tMv  oAcn  nectTO  loaa  vdueatioii  froip  lh« 
PHmbart  of  tba  Anilr,  aiHl  Ihaf  an  naarallv  aUowad  lo 
attnid  public  vunblp,  vtileh  mivt  H  nnaadad  bj  a 


ilam  1  but  tbalt  Iwat  lacurltjr  b  In  tba 

~. — w_  and  BoNIc  optnton,  and  Id  Ike  bunianllT 

and  tateieal  oT  tMr  nailen.  Tbar  an  m  ananl  bal 
iajDel)>  and  aieo  Uadlf  tnatad,  nil  M.  and  llthtlj 
worted)  ttM  an  bwoodIj  alloixd  a  liula  patihdr 
ttvuadlanhtnuRiilbdroinibnHlti  tbermarnlae 
pouUrj  and  bofi,  sbldi,  «1Ib  Ibapndueaor  ibalr  iinii, 
(bar  nttj  Mil  to  the  llmllj  oc  alnvher*  at  tbalr  opdoo  i 
IB  IbU  tt]  Ibai  on«  acqnln  a  Uttla  propartT.  oi  apand 
thflrmn^iDln  onaoHMa.    It  h  a  nObJ^I  mETor 
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hare  faicreued  with  Anuiing  rapiditf,  and  that  manv  of 
then  Ihre  to  a  great  aga.  ^All  thote/  Ujrt  Paulding. 
*  who  have  Tltited  the  ftatea  to  which  slaTory  prevalli. 
whatever  may  hare  been  their  prerloui  imprettions  of 
l^e  homn  of  that  condHioo.  raust  haVe  been  itmck 
with  the  uniform  hilarity  and  cheerAilnpu  which  prevail 
among  the  blacks. '  Labouring  generally  in  large  num- 
bers together,  they  partake  of  the  Influence  which  com- 
paniontnip  always  exercises  over  man,  tlie  most  social  of 
all  beings.  In  the  meadows  and  harvest  fields  they 
lighten  ttielr  labours  by  songs,  the  measures  of  whicn 
accord  with  the  strokes  or  the  cradle  and  scythe ;  and  in 
whatever  employment  they  may  be  associated,  they  are 
always  Joking,  quisling,  or  bantering  each  other.  The 
cbilfiren  enjoy  a  life  or  perfect  ease,  and  are  maintained 
by  the  products  of  the  land  which  betongs  to  them  aud 
theirs.  The  parents,  being  fi-eed  ft^om  all  anxiety  or  ex- 
ertion  for  the  present  or  future  support  of  their  oinpring, 
are  never  beset  by  the  gnawing  cares  of  the  f^ec  white 
man,  whose  whole  life  is  one  continued  effort  to  provide 
for  himself  and  his  children.  The  aged  and  infirm  are 
also  taken  care  of  by  the  master,  either  fh>m  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  humanity,  or  the  obUgatloa  imposed  oo 
him  by  law.' 

**  The  slaves  do  not  work  on  Sondays,  and  they  have 
generally  several  days  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Wlilt- 
suntide,  and  often  otl>er  holydayi.  The  usual  hours  of 
labour  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  >- with  about  two  or 
three  hours*  intermission  at  breakfiMt  and  dinner,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the  work ;  they  fre- 
quently gain  a  day  by  doing  the  task  of  three  days  in  two, 
and  women  with  a  certain  number  of  children  are  allowed 
some  fhrther  indulgences.  Their  food  and  clothing  vary 
In  ditferent  sections  of  the  country,  but  they  generally 
receive  from  ntee  to  twelve  quarts  of  Indian  com  a  week, 
with  bacon  and  salt  fish ;  Instead  of  the  com,  a  bnsliel  of 
sweet  potatoes  or  two  pecks  of  paddy  are  given  by  way  of 
change,  and  on  the  rice  plantations  rice  is  the  princ^ial 
article  of  food.  For  clothing  each  man  receives  dx  or 
seven  yards  of  wooUen  doib,  each  woman  five  or  six, 
and  the  children  in  proportion ;  a  new  blanket  is  given 
to  each  grown  person,  and  one  for  every  two  dilldren, 
once  in  two  years,  and  In  winter  a  handkerchief  is  given 
to  the  women,  and  a  cap  to  the  men.  A  suit  of  cotton 
or  linen  clothes  is  also  allowed  in  siunroer.  On  every 
plantation  there  is  a  nurse,  and  the  overseer  has  a  diest 
of  medicines.  The  marriages  of  the  slaves  are  merely  a 
connection  subsisting  during  pleasure.  Their  amuse- 
inents  are  chiefly  musie  and  dancing,  many  of  them  being 
able  to  play  and  sing  in  a  rude  manner.'* 

But  this,  thouffh  on  the  whole  a  Pfcttj  fair 
statement,  certainly  sets  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  too  favourable  a  point  of  view.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  American  legislators  have  done  but  little 
fur  the  protection  of  the  slave  against  the  tyranny 
and  caprice  of  his  master;  and  that  little  is  in  a 
grfat  measure  defeated  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  and  the  difficulties  whicn  the  partiality  of 
the  law  throws  in  the  way  of  getting  evidence  suf- 
ficient for  the  legal  conviction  of  a  master  of 
whose  guilt  co  doubt  can  be  entt^rtained.  We 
do  no^,  noweves  suppose  that  acts  of  cruelty  and 
ill  treatment  are  more  common  in  the  U.  States 
than  in  most  other  countries  where  slavery  ex- 
fists;  but  it  is  idle  to  imagine,  where  there  is 
such  tremendous  power  on  the  one  band,  and 
nothing  but  abject  submission  on  the  other,  that 
the  former  should  not  be  sometimes  abused. 

But  if  the  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters 
be,  on  the  whole,  favourable,  nothing  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  their  treatment  by  the  law.  'Whe- 
ther it  be  that  the  rapidly  increasing  magnitude 
of  their  numbers  has  alarmed  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  in  which  they  are  most  numerous,  or 
that  they  are  resolved  that  slavery  shall  be  maiu« 
tained  at  all  hazards  without  any  relaxation,  c«r- 
Uin  it  is  that  the  leg<(l  condition  of  the  slaves 
has,  in  most  of  the  slave-holding  states,  been 
latterly  altered  for  the  worse ;  and  that  few  or  no 
measures  have  been  taken  tiiher  for  their  moral 
or  religious  improvement.  In  1830,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  passtd  ctrtkin  laws  in  relation 
to  slHves,  in  which,  among  other  things,  their 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  ia  expressly 
forbidden ;  and  in  which  the  penalty  of  death,  or 
of  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  life,  or,  at 
least,  for  three  yt  ars«  is  denounced  against  every 
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one  who  shall  print,  publish,  or  distribute  anv- 
thing  ** having  a  tendency**  to  create  insuboro- 
nation  among  the  slaves,  or  who  shall  use  any 
language  in  any  public  discourse  from  tbe  bar, 
the  nench,  the  sti^,  or  the  pulpit,  or  in  private^ 
having  the  above-mentioned  tendency  1  (  Stmar^t 
America,  ii.  206. )  And  laws  of  an  eqiwUj  se- 
vere character  have  been  enacted  in  moat  d  the 
other  slave -holding  states.  People  of  cokmr. 
including  all  who  have  any  taint,  hov  aligfat 
soever,  of  African  blood,  are,  also^  almost  ererf- 
where  treated  with  contempt,  and  are  dsyiiifl 
of  various  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  whites^ 

It  is  as  impossible  to  foresee,  as  it  wostld  be 
presumptuous  to  conjecture,  how  this  stnte  of 
things  may  terminate.     It  seems,  however,  to  lie 
reasonable  to  suppcMe,  seeing  the  rapid  giuwtk 
of  the  black  population,  that  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain  the  existing  coastitutioo  of 
society,  without  incurring  the  most  immJoeat 
haxard  of  servile  wars  and  of  the  most  formidBble 
outrages.     But  it  is  easier  to  point  out  the  pio- 
bable  consequences  of  maintaining  the  present 
order   of  things,   than   to  suggest  the  m—m 
by  which  they  may  lie  obviated.      This  ia  a 
problem  that  has  puzzled,  and  will,  no  doobc^ 
continue  for  a  lengthened  period  to  pmale^ 
American  legislators  and  pbiloaopiiera.     Bat, 
perhaps,  on  toe  who'e,  the  best  and  safeat  plan 
would  be  gradually  to  modify  the  severity  or  the 
laws  against  blacks,  to  hinder  the  separation  of 
families,  to  endeavour  to  improve  their  moral 
and  reli|^ous  habits,  to  enable  tbem  to  accnoio- 
late  a  little  propertty,  and  to  train  them  vp  for 
that   entire   or   modified   emancipation    wbidi 
sooner  or  later  most  likely  awaits  them.     The 
subject,  however,  is  one  that  should  be  apfmMch- 
ed  with  extreme  caution.     And  though  we  do 
not  state  it  in  the  view  either  of  juatiiyii^ 
the  existence  of  slavery  or  of  exteniuoing  the 
abuses  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  it  will,  we  ap- 
prehend, be  found  to  be  impossible  to  contlnne 
the  cultivation  of  the  southern  states  on  the  aame 
scale  and  with  the  same  vigour  that  it  is  now  coch> 
ducted  without  the  aid  of  slaves  of  one  kind  or 
other.     The  climate  is  too  hot  and  the  labour  too 
severe  to  be  voluntarily  undertaken.    It  has,  we 
are  aware,  been  alleged,  over  and  ovar  anii^ 
that  slavery  has  retarded  the  progress  of  Vii|pni^ 
the  Carolinas,  and  other  S.  states.     But  there  is 
really  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  •mgniinn. 
New  York  and  the  middle  and  northern  atalei^ 
that  have  so  rapidly  advanced  without  the  aid  of 
slaves,  are  placed  under  totally  difPbrent  drcnm- 
Stances.     They  are  to  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mis- 
Mssippi,    &C.,  what    England   is   to   Jamaica. 
Branches  of  industry  suited  to  the  one  are  not 
suited  to  the  other;  and  that  field  labour  which 
may,  without  difficulty,  be  carried  on  in  the  New 
England  states,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
would  be  oppressive  end  all  but  intolerable  in  the 
states  lyinff  along  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.     But, 
as  stated  above,  we  do  not  mention  tbia  in  vindi- 
cation of  slavery,  or  as  an  apology  for  the  cruel- 
ties of  slave-masters.   This  probwie  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  should,  however,  he 
kept  in  view  by  those  who  would  fairly  estinute 
its  real  influence.     The  dangers  of  rebellion, 
anarchy^,  and  bloodshed,  are  itct  the  only  con- 
ti  nancies  American  statesmen  have  to  guard 
agaimt  in  dealing  with  the  blacks;  they  must, 
also,  keep  in  view  the  probable  influence  of  their 
acts  on  the  productive  energies  and  trade  of  the 
country ;  and  should  endeavour,  in  as  far  as  pos- 
siblei,  to  combine  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
latter  a  proper  respect,  for  the  righu  and  interests 
of  humanity 
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SptaUng  murallf .  agriculture 
la  a  admca  in  aoy  part  of  Ameri^ 


id  11  could  noi 
it  <t'  (hould  bg  olhrr- 
rUc.  In  all  thoaa  cDuntrlei  In  xhich,  ai  in  tb* 
(mtcr  pwt  of  Amerira,  ponioni  of  fenil*  and 
inoccupied  land  may  be  oMiLn«l  Tor  liiil*  mora 
ban  ■  Dominal  pricK.  the  fnTarUble  pracliw  li, 
ificr  cicuinjt  and  breaking  up  a  p<«ca  of  land, 
o  lubiect  It  to  a  courMareoniinuoui cropping) 
ind  when  it  ii  nhauiicd,  lo  ntOTt  to  •ome  other 
net  or  new  ground,  leaTing  that  which  haa  bean 
ibandoned  lo  reroter  llaeir^)'  the  aid  of  the  tit 
nBliaitrix  naiarml  Hut  in  thoae  parti  of  lb* 
^lem  or  Atlantic  9ul«i  that  haie  been  long 
leltlcd,  and  ara  fullj  oceopied,  ihl»  tcourging 
lyitem  can  no  longer  be  idianlageoutly  fol- 
»wed ;  and  there,  coniequently,  a  better  iptem 
>f  agriculture  <>  beginning  to  be  iniroduced: 
md  a  TDUtlon  of  crop*,  and  tha  manuiing  of 
land,  are  pnrliMd  Mmetimtt  with  moia  and 
nmetimea  with  len  lurnu.  Still,  howne'.  It 
!■  certain  tbst  even  in  the  beat  fanned  diatricta 
^Iculturc  ia  In  a  very  backward  tlale;  and, 
eacrpt  where  the  land  li  naturally  of  a  very  m-* 
iwrior  quality,  the  produce  ii  acanty  Indeed,  com- 
nredwhat  it  obtained  in  Ihii  country.  In  illu*- 
tnuion  of  what  ia  now  italed  we  beg  to  nibjoia 
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la  In  New  York,  which  hai  lome  of  tho  beat 
com  erowing  land  in  the  Union.  In  Oblo, 
wbicb la  auppoaed  to  b«  ibe  most  produniTe  of 
all  the  tiatea,  tba  rniilti  are  ilmtUr,  tbe  pro- 
dure  of  wheat  and  barley  in  it  being  reipeC' 
tiTely  ISl  and  S4  butheti  an  acre,  ll  li  true, 
no  daubl,  Ibat  tbefe  relumi  may  be  increiaed ; 
but  tbli  can  only  be  done,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 
by  the  craptoyment  of  greater  capital  and  ikiU 
In  tha  culture  of  tha  land.  And  In  tbe  mean- 
time the  New  YoA  farmert,  and  tfaoM  of  the 
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•iher  Atlantic  Stttes,  have  to  withstand  the  com- 
petition of  their  nei^bours  in  the  newljr.formed 
stales  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  where 
the  best  land  is  subjected  to  the  scourging  treat* 
ment  already  referred  to.  But  in  these  states, 
though  the  land  be  cheap,  the  produce  per  acre 
is,  in  ni<Mt  cases,  verv  soialL  In  Michigan,  for 
example,  it  appears,  from  a  return  published  by 
the  state  legislature  in  1849,  that  the  average  pro- 
duce of  wheat  per  acre  does  not  exceed  10  and 
l-5th  bushels,  being  less  than  9  bushels  an  acre 
when  seed  is  deducted !  It  would  further  appear 
from  the  best  attainable  information  on  the  sub* 
ject,  that  if  we  take  the  produce  of  the  new  states 
ffenerally  at  12  or  13  bushels  per  imp.  acre,  we 
MuJl  not  be  within,  but  beyond,  the  mark.  And 
though  it  be  rery  difficult  and,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible^ to  anticipate  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
what  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  this  infer- 
^lity,  or  in  what  degree  it  may  be  defeated  or 
modified  by  future  discoveries  and  improve* 
ments,  we  are,  in  the  meantime,  disposed  to 
concur  with  Mr.  Johnston*  in  thinking  that 
jthe  wheat-producing  powers  of  the  U.  States 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated;  and  that  at 
no  very  distant  period  their  exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  will,  if  they  do  not  cease  altogether, 
beccHne  ccmipiratively  inconsiderable. 

In  the  coiuve  of  25  vears  from  this  date  the 
pop.  of  the  Union  will  most  likely  amount  to 
or  exceed  46,000,000;  and  what  with^this  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  demand  for  com,  and  the 
abusive  treatment  to  which  the  land  is  subjected, 
we  see  but  little  ground  for  the  fears  so  generally 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  injury  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  agriculture  of  Europe,  and  especially  on 
that  of  England,  by  the  importation  of  Amencan 
com.  It  is  not  so  much,  indeed,  in  the  im- 
portations of  wheat  and  flour  as  in  those  of 
maixe  or  Indian  com,  tliat  the  importance  of  the 
American  supply  has  latterly  been  manifested. 
And  these  have  been  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
fiulure  of  the  potato  crops,  and  the  vn-etched 
state  to  which  the  pop.  dependent  on  them  has 
been  reduced.  Very  few  of  those  who  liave 
been  consumers  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  have 
resorted  to  Indian  com.  And  the  presumption 
b  that  it  will  rarely  be  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities, except  when  the  potato  is  deficient,  or 
to  suoply  those  who  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
the  hightf-priced  varieties  of  com. 
.  *«  1  have  said,**  says  Mr.  Johnston,  *'  that  the 
.wheat-exporting  capabilities  of  the  Union  are 
lessening  rather  than  increasing,  though  it  may 
be  10  years  or  more  before  the  falling  off  be- 
comes very  distinctly  sensible.  The  main  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion  are:  1st,  That  the  virgin 
soils  are  already,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ex- 
hausted of  their  first  fVeshness,  and  that  a  com- 
pnratively  expensive  culture,  likelv  to  make  com 
more  costly,  must  be  adopted,  if  their  produc- 
tiveness is  to  be  brought  back  and  maintained ; 
2nd,  that  the  new  settlers  live  poorly  and  hardly 
at  first,  and,  as  their  wheat  is  the  only  thing  that 
they  have  to  sell,  confine  themselves  for  some 
seasons  to  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  Indian  corn, 
and  send  the  wheat  to  market ;  but  as  they  become 
more  easy  in  their  circumstances,  retain  more  of 
4hit  gmin  for  their  own  consumption,  while  they 
produce  it  also  at  a  greater  cost;  and  3d,  that  as 
the  population  increases,  that  of  wheat^consum- 
ing  mdividuals,  who  do  not  raise  their  own  food, 
increases  also,  and  thus  every  year  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  wheaten  food  will  be  required  and  re- 
toinedat  home."  {Notes,  j;c,  ii.  336.) 

*  R«c  hU  valo«M«  and  important  votfc,  JV<iIm  om  S.  Amtrkmt 
.Jlgritmkmml,  IC«vHmHlc0if  <uid  SacM,  i.  lit.,  0. 334.«  &c. 
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Arcording  to  the  official  returns,  which*  Im>w. 
ever,  are  but  little  to  be  depended  on,  th<»re  werw 
nlsed  in  the  Union,  in  1848, 114,475,000 bushels 
of  potatoes.  Near  Philadelphia,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Stuart  says  tbst^ 
in  appearance  at  lea»t,  the  fiuma  and  buildliin 
are  like  those  seen  in  England  and  ScoClaiM* 
except  that  thorn  hedges  and  other  fences  are 
ofiea  wanting.  The  official  returns  make  the 
total  produce  of  wheat  in  the  Union,  in  1848^ 
126,364,600  bush.,  or  15,795,575  quarters. 

Maixe  is  the  great  staple  of  American  has- 
bandry,  and  it  grows  on  soil,  not  particuleiij 
rich,  as  respects  other  products,  for  a  succession 
of  years,  without  manure,  in  all  the  vigour  eed 
luxuriance  of  an  indigenous  plant.  It  nas  been 
justly  called  the  «meal,  meadow,  and  manure* 
of  tlie  farm,  as  it  is  used  for  both  hamaa  food  and 
the  supply  of  the  farm  stock  in  winter;  and 
furnishes  more  nourishment  for  man  or  beast 
on  a  given  space,  and  with  less  labour,  than 
anv  other  bread-corn.  But  it  is  not  successfully 
Cultivated  beyond  lat.  43^  N.,  where  it  begins  to 
be  superseded  by  the  g^rains  of  Euro|>e.  The 
total  produce  of  maize  m  the  Union,  in  1848, 
was  estimated  at  588,150,000  bush.  Tennessee 
is  the  principal  maise-growing  state;  and  neatt 
to  It  are  Ohio,  Kentuckv,  Indiana,  Illinois,  &c. 

The  surface  of  the  New  England  States  Im 
often  hiUy,  and  the  soil  rocky,  or  of  the  naost 
inferior  kind  of  sand.  The  principal  crops  are 
oats  for  horses,  &c.,  and  rye  for  distillation ; 
the  com  produce  of  these  states  beinginsufllcieoi 
for  the  support  of  their  inhabs.  xtoston,  the 
largest  com  and  flour  importing  port  in  the  Union 
receives  nearly  all  her  supplies  of  these  articles 
from  the  S.  states.  We  subjoin,  [see  table  top 
of  p.  852.] 

The  entire  produce  cf  the  corn  cfops  in  the 
Union,  in  1848,  was  reckoned  at 


Botfaelt  of  wheat 

—  bariey 

—  oatt- 

—  rye  -         •        « 

—  buck-wheat 

—  Indian  corn 

Total  boshels  of  grafai   - 


6;ttl,060 

185,fi00.00a 

n,99t,S0O 

12.63M0O 

688,150.00 

951.797,190 


Tobacco  is  grown  from  lat  39^  or  40P  thnmgb- 
out  all  the  S.,  and  in  apart  of  the  W.  states;  it 
is  a  staple  product  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Missouri.  The  tobacco 
of  the  U.  States  is  of  very  superior  quality ;  but 
it  is  a  crop  which  soour^  the  land,  and  the 
labour  attending  its  culuvation  is  very  severer 
[See  ViaciNiA.]  Its  agg.  produce  in  1848  was 
estimated  at 218,909,000lbs. 

Cotton  and  rice  are  the  great  staples  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  Union :  the  former  hM  even  sup- 
planted the  culture  of  tobacco  in  some  of  the  cos, 
of  Virginia. 

A  little  cotton  had  been  raised  for  domestic  use 
in  the  Southern  states,  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tionary war;  but  its  produoe  was  auite  incon- 
siderable. In  1791  it  began,  for  the  first  time,  to 
be  exported ;  the  trifling  quantity  of  189,316  Ibi^ 
having  been  shipped  in  the  course  of  that  tmt, 
and  138,328  lbs.  in  1792.  Such  was  the  late  and 
feeble  beginning  of  the  American  cotton  trade  1 
^nd  we  are  warranted  in  saying  tlut  there  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  industry  to  compare 
with  its  subsequent  progress  and  extension,  un- 
less it  be  the  growth  of  the  manufacttue  in  this 
country. 

American  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  Gimypimm 
herbaceum,  is  of  two  kinds,  generally  known  by 
the  names  of  tea  island  and  upkuuL    The  fonntf 
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9  sribe  idBdpl  Cora  Cnpi  mind  bid 

lb.  Buib,  ComrnlMMioatt  at  Patnto. 


giom  ilong  tba  low  ■ndr  lilawli  of  the  ■hnns 
sT  Carolfiu.  Georgia,  &c  It  1*  long  in  thg 
Maplo,  hM  in  oeo  illky  tcitur*,  ■  jeLlownh 
tiDn,  b  milj  upuatol  Ann  Uu  Kcil,  uid  ii 
dccldedit  lupnior  lo  tierj  other  d«»criptton  of 
CottoD  blUwrto  bniujcht  to  avkcC.  Ualuckll;, 
bowncT,  It  can  be  ralwd  only  in  eaitain  litoa- 
tlani ;  w  that  H*  quantity  li  llmitad,  and  bai  not. 
In  bet,  been  at  all  locreaaed  ilnce  laas.     At 


xfVomtiw 
laallihort. 

■taptfd)  aadTliHpaniloa  AoDatbcwadaDdpocI, 
if  attempted  by  the  band,  li  »  Tcry  difflcull,  that 
the  cotton  ia  hardly  oarth  tbe  trouble  and  ei- 
penM.  Tbli,  howeter,  <ru  the  only  nay  In 
which  it  could  be  nude  BTallable  tor  borne  ntc, 
or  eIp«UlllH^  In  1791 ;  and  bad  any  one  then 
nntuied  lo  predict  that  10,000,000  Iba.  of  upland 
CMton  would  tJtr  be  enparted,  he  wuuld  haie 
been  looked  upon  aia  Tiiionary-  But  thegeniui 
or  Mr.  £11  Whitney  did  for  the  cotlon  pliinlen 
of  Ibe  United  Statet,  what  Ailwright  did  for 
the  miDU&cturcn  of  Bnglind.  Ha  InTented  a 
machlna  1^  which  the  cotton  wool  ii  icparaled 
from  the  pod,  and  cleaned  with  the  gccatett 


caaa  and  eipaditlon ;  and  In  tbli  wn  may  be 
•aid  to  ban  doubled  the  wealth  and  lodoHiy 
of  bii  couDtrjtnen.  (  filitn't  Slaliitia  of  He 
If niM fhJo,  p.  109,  ed.  18SS.)  Mr.  WhitDc)'* 
iorentlan  came  Into  opeiatiou  in  nss;  and. 
In  1T»4,  1,001,700  lb>.,  ar.d,  in  1T9S,  S,fi78.3(» 
Ibi.  of  cotton  wan  eipoTtcd.  Tbe  eli^  of  the 
machine  baa  been,  like  that  of  Ar4cwH|:hi,  all 
but  mlraculout.  Tb>  eiporu  of  cotlon  fWn 
America,  during  the  year  ending  ibe  30Ib  of 
June.  1S4S.  reached  the  enormoui  amaunt 
of  l,0ie,8O«.B69  Ibi.;  worth,  when  ahtptwd. 
ee,S90,a76  doUan  I  A  nd  it  ii  not  KoioK  too  te 
to  lay  that,  had  not  Whltucy'ior  ■Hae  equiT* lent 
nachiue  been  Inrented,  there  ia  no  re— <n  lo 
think  that  the  (iporti.  during  the  abore  ico, 
would  baveeicecded  SO.OOO/KO  Iba.,  If  ■)  mncb,  M 
that  the  eilMencc  of  the  i>lhcr  970,000,000  lb*., 
with  the  greater  part  of  that  retained  for  borne 
conaunplion,  may  be  aarribed  to  IH  r.  WUtncy^ 
raichitie,  ai  to  iti  real  uurce  aod  origin.  Ana. 
rican  canon  li  generally  eiporird  in  bale^  livly 

K'ked.  and  containing  each  from  390  la  45S  Ite 
eouiniit 


of  Gtog.,  on  good  landa,  fronrSSO  10  900 
and  on  inferior  landi  from  1K5  "  "  '*  "- 

laub  Yar.AwilMllolN^liatli  ii 


te, 


(B*«  table  lop  of  not  pifs.) 

ntn  li  produced  eUety  in  8.  Canllni.     It  I  beaidai  niptdying  tbe  bom*  coaamnptloa,  tnm 

wai  intooduced  into  the  Statea  in  lOM  fyom  Ma-    100,000  to   MO^OOO  tiercaa,  worth  Aum  I  is  1 

d^aacnr,  ondbai  lioca  auccecdad  M  well  that  jinllUoiidoUar^aieeipoMed  j«h1t.   "Tknyaal 


_..    .....     _  .  „ , t  ibuodantlj, 

FromMloTtlbuihcliUKcnitHCidinuy  cropi 
but  80*nd  SObiuhrli  ut  oncn  producfd  on  ttconir 
Iand%  hitinf  Iba  adraotMc  of  bving  artitamit 
by  ■  liter  or  n*enolr«.  The  nMer li  not  let  in 
upoB  U>t  field  till  ■ftcr  the  Mcood  bofloft  nd  b 
k^ M fraqMtDtljr  An aO d^i."  (Ayai,U.S8L) 
In  AnvBt  g(tb*  Kwru  srnisaud  TokucD  froalk* 


TIm  lugar-cuic  (nivi  In  low  and  waim  bIU- 
■tloni  M  Sigh  M  lit.  :3°,buttbecUnut«doe*iiM 
■uil  well  N.  0/31°  ao'.  Id  LouisliDa,  howenr, 
li  ii  cutii»ted  wiib  aucceuiuidiii  IM&-«}Uier« 

ttroduced  S47,9e3  bhds.,  or  iboul  370,000,000  Ibh , 
IDC.  ia,5(Xi/»0  Ibt.  wet  lunr.  Bui  the  crop  ii 
Yrrjr  ttiiMbie.  (Httnfi  ran.  Hag.  lor  Jvg. 
1S50.)  Severil  vacieilca  of  ihe  one,  u  tb« 
Afilan,  Ouheite,  W.  Indian,  and  Ribband,  an 
grown.  The  lait  is  tbe  moit  proliHc  of  juice, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  an  acre  orground. 


iToperly  Daoigcd,  1 


Canada,  maple  lugar,  a  laccbarltie  matter  derived 
fhnn  maple  treei,  either  growing  wild  or  cuJtt- 
lated  Tor  the  purpDM.  it  eitensiielT  collecied. 
"  Ilia  lieci  are  Upped  two  or  three  inches  into 
the  wood  to  obtain  the  up,  from  which  the  lugar 
la  extracted,  tome  lime  in  February  or  iheb^io- 
ning  of  March.  The  holes  ars  made  in  a  ilaot- 
ing  direction,  in  which  iproulaofalderonumach 
are  placed ;  but  they  are  plugged  up  ai  tooa  ai 
the  lap  ia  drawn,  llie  net  doet  not  become 
'      oveiiihed  by  repeated  tappings.     There  are 

V.  u..d„n,  where  the  proceu  has 

Wtean"  (S(«ar<.l.  74,76.) 
eriy  raised  in  Ceo'gw  and 
liture  baa  been  mperseded 


mulberry  tree  are  common  ia  many  parts  of  ihe 
Union,  without,  however,  batingyel  become  ob- 
jects of  much  attention.  Fruns  of  most  t«n- 
prrale   and  tropical  climates,   and    European 


of  Mew  Toik  are  teM«fly  the  beU  variMr  af  Iba  taiA 
that  lianrKbora  lobe  BHtwIUi.    Hnnp,  a^,  )w|«,  Ac, 

KrVsiilrreff  tpeaka  dUpafafla(iy  of  tiw  ealtla  and 


tha  Maw  Entfand  Maua 
tknaiandria  eitdaer 

blModtT  af  tha  caltla  1 . , 

aiplatoad  as  Mliiwt  by  Hr.  Mfc»i  <■  la  a  Ihkib. 
peopMl  cSHany,  Iba  afantaaam  fcodnettsDs  tt  t&a 
loraiu  and  waau  Mda  era  anglelaW  la  tmaatL  <■• 
dlfltnaily  the  dagMnle  arf»ab  of  tha  hi«.  wltk 

HiK  thMfc^n^  It  "are  eonwalant  to  la. 


lapadal  alcallaica  tba  cattle  aia  laaiparaUralf  foodt 
and,  luckily,  laa  cnu  Undt  an  BN  aabeuHM  area 
In  the  old  MIM  ataUs.  Mr.  SbirrM  aui  s(  iba 
Oaaaaaee  tau  ia  tha  tua  0(  New  Toffc,  "Kliap*  do 
nBUmaa^  palk  In  Britala  afuala  tbsBto  flatUUy  and 
beauty.  Tbaj  dUbr  ftwa  tbs  lau  of  the  niftca  la  IMt 
(vneflbecewiiy.  In  bartna  baen  cleared  by  natural 
and  an  cbtaOt  In  araaa,  adnttu  tba  rttbaat  paUunaa  I 
araf  saw,  witb  tba  aaeivtloa  of  aoeia  Aalds  In  tba  nwh* 
bourhood  el  Betteai  hi  UnaoluUn."  iTiiv,TM,i 
But  Uh  mat  ealtl»breMHH  stales  an  In  the  W.  1  aai 

~  ol  BMH  IboDBands  an  Scouabt  BB  from  Kantoakr. 

br  aala  St  Maw  Ti«k.  Hi^taw  saw  ranaiHanw 


mated  ts'wtl|ta  at  an  aiaiaia  M  ausa.  (^^^i^i 
»ew«  iialat,  inSBie  aapotta  of  ebaatahara  aataalihlailf 
[acreaaad.  On  liBiinTsd  tems,  tba  sbseB  in  mmu 
crgaHaBtiheaauaandllariDoi  Rw.iboivh  tba  l£ 
ceaiar  and  ColiwsU  breads  an  mind,  the  (MBar,  yatU- 
euUrli  If  Bura,  Is  nul  touad  to  answer.  In  IMD  Iba  D. 
Slain  an  said  to  ban  poasaaiadlMIIJI4  Shan  fa% 
dudaa  (WOUM  lbs.  of  WOOL  nUntaawaan  lelia  tha 
--— adapted  ftir  ibaap,  ■  it  la  «K  moat  oibw  tpaelM 


. , :«OaaBtat>iaIb.,tbawaalofai 

ihaep  In  ■  year  wlU  aaaHy  pur^n  It  b«  of  land 
WoelsanbatniisponadrreBtllUksUtatbsK.slalnll 
I  er  4  cents  par  lb.  (SUrT^|h4n.> 

Tha  itoch  of  bo|s  ta  tie  U.  Stalss  k  eatlBMad  1 
■bout  nftOfiM,  and  tbeli  breedtna  and  faiUalB(  It 
moat  Ivpsnaat  baocb  of  nual  ecamny.    Bxesft.  b 


of  Indian  « 

prodnca  of  that  pain  ii 

I  tha  (Hdhu  •#  &am.     1„  ___    _ 

tDlt,«,ar 

OUo  is  ifce~priBe^  ta^Cni^  MaM|  tba 
and  i>askls|  d^vaitoaMa  cTlhabiiilHtt  baaliw 


lupply  Iba  pine  of  tba  pstai 

,. a  of  thai  iraln  la  aaBhiiiad 

dutlllaUoDandbi  tha  tradtauef  bega.    T^al^ttar  ■ 

nniBlly  ^lowtd  u  no  wUdlB  the  mod    - 

wieks  befon  the*  an  to  be  kilM,  wbaa  < 
Into  the  Odds  oMr" ^^ 


Hen,  hi  tbs  irlDUt  at  IMS,  itnul  tlo.aiU  kon  ■ 
■luiiiieml  and  pilrinl.  Tb«a  nn  nttnmudio  b 
prodbwd  u  MJd«t,  fls. :  — 

Fnt  -  •    IM/mo  bD,  V  n,40CI/)M  lU. 


tockr.  InHau.  Illliwii.  iJlUDUrl,  Tiana 
•Utf*i  ■DdkialLDfcthflT'DrfraMntmt  I 

Ttia  nipiiru  ef  111  lOTU  Df  prailitooi. 

BulH  hife  lueinml  prodlflauilr,  u  U  irkloitfnDitlte 
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J£nit/acfwng  /ndiirfry  [□  the  United  SliM 
Ihougb,  of  coune,  veiy  cotuidenble,  ii  cuiM 
on  uodCT  MTenl  diudTUilsge*  Incident  to  tkdr 
lituation.  The  fad  li,  Uut,  uoder  tfae  {Kailiv 
circunutaDCn  in  which  America  ii  plK«l,  ign- 
culture  is  necemrilT  llie  nuMt  Mmiugau 
emploTment  la  which  her  population  cad  hh 
gage;  tmd  it  ii  a  ibort- lighted  poljc;  to eods- 
Tour,  by  dial  of  ciutom-hoim  regulation 
to  fom  up  a  manufaclurln;;  Inierot.  Vk 
bouDdlen  ealent  of  ber  feitile  and  tuucnipid 
land  siTet  bet  eimardinarr  idnntmgt*  *■  oooh 
paiciTiritb  ahnnt  efery  other  people  in  rttf^ 
Df  aghruJtnre :  but  >be  liai  no  micb  adrautage  ■ 
rnudi  manufacturei ;  and  JM  ft  b  plain  iW. 
unlen  the  work-people  engaged  in  manuJaOBM 
In  dUhrent  pHU  oT  tba  Union  r«allied  the  M«e 
tUa  of  warn,  and  the  capinllMi  tbe  mat  ate 
of  prodt*  Oat  I*  reallied  b]i  tlM  workmeo  aid 
EwlIallM  engaged  In  wricullDie,  Ibej  wo^ 
Bither  DCTer  engase  tn  the  former,  or  iper^V 
■bandon  it  for  thelatter.  Hence  the  liiii]>>T  ^ 
ill  atteoipli  to  eitsbliih  the  finer  branch  ■■ 
TOUiufaclure  In  America,  without  buidmi"* 
ilmilar  arllclea  when  imported  from  ibioail  wits 
!iea>T duliea.  Thecoaracrdetcrtptionofanidn 
ir  these  which  are  balkj  and  btwrj,  and  i' 
ohich  the  value  of  the  raw  material  aceedf  >k 
ralue  of  the  mirlimaiiahli^  muit,  of  coune,  >■ 
America,  n  eliewhcre,  be  alwan  pradnced  it 
'"""      *'■■'  "t  flner  deacrrption  of  S«*'*5 


K  of  whicb  tbe  value  o: 


ce  ofCoi 


■omparatirelj  low.     And  it  u 


i  proSti,  would,  liut  flit  tbi 


needlcM  W  ^' 


lund  principle.  If  the  cotton  in)  «> 
lufacEure*  now  carried  on  In  the  Vwa^ 
cannot  eiiM  without  a  duljaru«» 
ircign  cottoni  and  "O* 


«r  cent,  being  laid  .._ 

ena,  it  li  plain  that  the 

acturea  oblige!  every  individual 

•tales  to  pay  from  £5  lo  35  per  cent.  «aiii>«-~- 

liM  for  every  yard  of  Ibelr  pmdiiM  ibU  1>*  *" 
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occarion  to  nie  I    And  eten  this  it  not  mil ;  for 
the  proliibition  withdraws  a  large  portion  of  the 

fiubfic  capital  and  industry  from  employinents 
n  which  America  has  an  advantage,  to  malce 
them  be  vetted  in  emplo^ents  in  which  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  or  others  1 

The  commercial  policy  of  America  is»  in  truth, 
but  little  creditable  to  her  people  and  legislature. 
The  prohibitions  thai  have  so  long  fettered  the 
eroployment  of  industry,  and  the  growth  of  com- 
merce in  Europe  grew  up  in  a  comparatively 
dark  and  unenlighteaed  age,  and  have  for  many 
years  been  propessively  declining.  But  Ame- 
rica lias  been  ^lish  enough  to  adopt  the  pro- 
hibitory and  forcing  system  aAer  its  filo  de  te 
character  had  been  fully  demonstrated.  She  Imm 
not  acted  in  ignorance,  but  in  contempt  of  well- 
established  principles  and  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive experience;  and  has  consequently  in- 
volved herself  in  difficulties  and  losses  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  eitent  nor  to  foresee 
the  termination. 

No  doubt  America  will  gradually  become 
more  and  more  suits^le  for  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Her  command  of  water-power  and 
coal,  and  her  fiunlities  for  internal  transport 
and  navigation,  are  circumstances  eminen^Ipr 
favourable  to  numufactures.  Still,  however,  it 
is  certain  that  her  natural  prepress  to  manu- 
facturing eminence  cannot  be  advantageously 
hastened  by  the  policy  on  which  she  has  em- 
barked. WheA  population  has  become  dense 
in  America,  and  her  unoccupied  land  has  been 
irenerAily  appropriated,  she  will  necessarily  un- 
dertake, and  will  no  doubt  successfully  carry 
on,  such  branches  of  manufacturing  industry 
as  are  suitable  to  her  peculiar  capabilities ;  but 


this  natural  development  of  her  maturer  growth 
should  be  waited  for;  and  cannot  be  profitably 
fbrwarded  by  interftning  with  the  free  exercise 
of  industry. 

Cottom  Mam^fi§ehire,^ThB  American  coctoa  nunra- 
Ikcture,  though  cootlsting  prindpallj  of  coane  Ihbrica, 
b.  In  extent  and  value,  next  to  that  of  the  U.  Kingdom. 
It  is  principally  located  in  the  New  England  States,  etpo- 
dally  in  Maatachusetta  which  has  naarlir  half  Uie  mam- 
fiKtnre,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire. 
At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1M9.  the 
coosumptioQ  of  raw  cotton  in  the  dUmrent  manatee- 
turlDg  establishments  of  the  Union  is  believed  to  have 
amounted  to  about  900,000.000  lbs.  a  year.  TheAoMrlcMi 
(iabrics  consist  princtDally  of  shirtings,  sheetings,  printed 
calicoes,  yams,  sail-cloth,  ftc,  in  wCtich  the  raw  material 
forms  a  large  portion  of  the  value  of  the  finislied  ariicles. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  American  manuracturers  have 
suffered  more  than  ours  from  the  falling  off  hi  the  supply 
of  cotton  in  1847  and  1850,  and  that  they  have  had  propor- 
tionally more  mills  standing  and  working  short  time. 
The  value  of  the  cottons  exported  from  the  Union  is  not 
very  considerable,  having  tieen  $  5,7I8,S)05  in  1848,  and 
1 4^129  in  1849. 

Lowell  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Bunofhcture  hi 
MassadiuseCts ;  and  we  subjoin  the  following  statements 
In  regard  to  its  condition  there  frixn  1840  to  I860.  (See 
and  table  below.) 

But  for  the  six  months  ending  with  March,  1851,  the 
business  hi  Lowell  was  much  depressed,  and  the  manu- 
iacturers  involved  lu  great  diSculties. 

The  values  of  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  Into  the 
U.  Sutes  during  the  year  ending  the  SOih  June,  1849, 
was  as  follows,  risn 


StaA  printed.  italnKl,  <ir  colMiml 
—    while,  or  aacotoartd 
_     unboartd  or  «mlii«ldai«d 
V«H«t»,  wholly  of  eollan  - 
Cotton  and  ■ilk       .  .  . 

Cordt.  clmpt,  and  RallooM 
Hotlcry.  and  artlclw  mad* on 
TwM.  Tarn,  and  thraad    • 
HaU«r>:  plinta.  of  ailk  and  cotton  - 
ManoCMtniw  of,  not  apocifiad    • 

Total 


DoUmrt. 
IO.ie86JI94 
1,43HA^ 
TOV.'iSl 

14,U76 

1B5,964 

l,Sld.78S 

770,MS 

170 

fl40.»3e 

1VM341 


LowtU. 

1S40. 

184S. 

1S44. 

1846. 

1818. 

18<9. 

18M. 

Capital        .... 

$lOJMOfiOO 

$I9,700VOOO 

tlOfiSOfiOQ 

$10,550/)00 

$19,110,000 

$19,110,000 

$13,910,000 

No.  of  inlOa           ... 

St 

.t« 

8« 

33 

47 

48 

50 

—     ipindlai       ... 

166,IM4 

194,3.^ 

180tO7S 

tnjuo 

"^i*!^ 

810.000 

819,946 

~     loonn           ... 

5,IR3 

6,OS4 

•                   «• 

6,304 

!»Ii? 

9.359 

9,885 

...      SpntAlOA           ... 

6,490 

7;i75 

6,345 

6,905 

8,635 

7.644 

8.960 

—     nalat          ... 

«,077 

«,545 

«,3M 

9.690 

,      8,995 

8.699 

8.744 

Cloth,  pOT  w«ak,  jda. 

l,lflO,MO 

1,S5I.4M 

1,415,800 

1,A94,<I00 

»^.900 

1,704.996 

9.110.000 

OoUon  naad  par  waak,  Iba. 

070,300 

401,]»6 

440,000 

597.000 

637,000 

559.000 

653,000 

Wool,  ditto            -          ... 

ao,i83 

•                     • 

•                     • 

84.000 

46,000 

46,000 

69/100 

Priniod.  ditto,  yda.            -         1 
I^cd,  ditto             .          .         J 
PcoiaW  waRoa       ... 

aS5,0Q0 
ilOD 

SISfiOO 

•               • 

•                     • 

$1  75 

Si5fiO0 

m                m 

•9  00 

880.000 
$9  00 

845,000 
$9  00 

Maiowagoa*          ... 

4  80 

•               • 

4  90 

•                 • 

4  80 

4  80 

4  80 

The  floaaufisctare  of  woollens  has  been  extensivdy 
carried  on  tnm  an  early  period  in  the  historv  of 
tlie  States:  but  it  is  principally  conducted  In  private 
fismilies;  and  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  woollen 
factories  have  been  established  on  any  large  scale. 
Broad  cloths,  casslmeres,  satinets,  lUnnels,  leans,  linsers, 
blankets,  yam,  and  carpets  are  the  goods  prindpally 
made. 

The  returns  mMler  the  census  of  1840  as  to  the  woollen 
manafacture  were  as  follows :  — 


Pamnguinilla 


9,585 

1,490 
91.349 
Mamdhctnraa,  vatao  of  -  .         -    90,696.999  dolls. 

CapUal  taivoMd  .  ...    15,765494  do. 

The  values  of  the  imports  of  woollen  goods  Into  the 
U.  States  in  18M-49  were  as  fbUows  :— 

Daffitr*. 
4,995,957 
1,196.876 
1,161.499 
718,794 


Ctodaan 

Martno  ihawla,  oTwool 

Blankaia        .... 

HoilavT,  and  atllcwt  on  nraiiMi     _         _         ^       •••>,•.■ 

Wonlad  atulTfooda 4^)70.185 

Woellan  


notqpaelflad- 


i,  ftc* 


Baiaaa 

Wilton.  Saiony,  and  AmboMon  earpela  > 
BnuMla,  Torfcay.  and  trablo  incrainad  do. 
Vfoatian,  and  otbar  ingrainad  m.  -         - 

Moti 


113,468 
13,910 

137,877 
59339 
51.518 
18.067 

849,908 
96,4X1 
WJUO 

Total  ...  13,704,606 

The  manulhctures  of  leather,  and  articles  made  of 
leather,  of  linen  and  Hnen  vam,  iron  and  hardware, 
glass,  soap,  candles,  &C.,  are  all  carried  on  preUy  exten- 
sively ;  but  we  have  no  estimates  of  their  amount  on 
which  it  would  be  safe  to  rely.  Steam-engines,  and  ail 
kinds  of  machinery,  nails,  ilre-grates,  and  stoves,  chain 


<  cables,  agricultural  and  mechanical  Implements,  Are. 

I  arms,  Ac,  are  extensively  manufisctureo ;  but  all  the 

I  finer  descriptions  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  and  a  great 
varietT  of  hardware  articles,  are  imported  from  Bnghnd. 
In  1840,  acoordlne  to  the  census,  there  were  10,800  dis- 
tilleries In  the  United  States,  imklucing  in  that  year 
41 ,402,627  galloDS  spirits.  Vast  quantities  of  whisky  are 
distilled  in  N.  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  other  states.  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  is, 
however,  the  grand  centre  of  the  whisky  manolkcture. 
The  whole  quantity  produced  by  the  distilleries  in  this 
city,  and  brought  into  it  fr^Mn  adiacent  distilleries,  is 
said,  by  Mr.  Johnston.to  amount  to  about  14.500,000  galls, 
a  year!  {Noieg  <m  N.  Amerieut  i.  376.)  Of  course  the 
largest  portion  of  this  immense  supply  is  forwarded  to 
ottier  parts.    It  Is  wholly  made  fmm  Indian  com. 

The  shot,  and  red  ana  white  lead  floanufactured  hi  the 
States,  now  nearly  supply  their  consumption.  Aliout 
6,000,000  bushels  salt  are  estimated  to  be  annually 
made  from  brine-springs.  But,  notwithstanding,  about 
8,000,000  bushels  salt  are  annually  imported,  prhiclpiUly 
from  Great  Britain,  but  partly,  also,  imta  ^pain  and 
Portugal. 

CoMMseror..-  The  imdm  ot  the  U.  States  is  very  ex- 
tensive. The  great  article  of  export  is  cotton  wool,  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  which,  in  1850,  amounted,  as 
already  seen,  to  71.984,616  dolls.,  being  considerably  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  entire  experts  (of  domestic 
growth)  from  the  Union.  Indeed,  the  astonishing  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  cotton,  and  in  the  demand  for 
it  in  foreign  countries,  has  been  the  principal  cause  o( 
the  rapid jBTOwth  and  vast  magnitude  of  American  com- 
merce.   Cotton  is  principally  shiraed  for  the  UnitM 

"Kingdom.  France,  and  Germany.  Next  to  cotton,  the 
great  ariicles  of  export  are  wheat  flour,  Indian  com 
and  provisions ;  tobacco,  raw  and  maoufiicturud ;  rice  \ 
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way  (the  Altesbaiiy,  fonnlnf  fMrt  of  the  line  connaclliig 
the  Ohio  with  th^  D«lawaro  rlTer),  which,  tayt  Mr. 
Stevenson,  **  hi  boldncM  of  decign  and  diScultr  of  exe- 
cution, I  can  compare  to  no  modem  worka  I  have  ever 
•een«  excepting,  perhap*,  the  paiset  of  the  SImplon,  and 
Mont  Cents  hi  Italy.*'  (p.  IW)  {Steverutm^  p.  254.) 
Wood  Is  the  material  niostlj  used  hi  the  construction  of 
bridses,  and  wooden  miTement  has  been  adopted  In  parts 
of  New  York  city.  The  making  of  common  roads  Is  a 
branch  of  industry  that  has  yet  heen  little  attended  to, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  are  mere  forest 
tracks,  or  what  are  called  **  cordurof  roads,"  formed  1^ 
the  trunks  of  felled  troM  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  in 
a  soft,  marshy  soil,  and  over  which  vehicles  advance 
by  a  series  of  leaps  and  starts  sufBcieotly  unpleasant  to 
European  travellers.  The  best  roads  are  in  the  New 
England  States ;  but  there  is  a  macadamised  road  Aram 
Albany  to  Troy ;  and  a  national  road  700  m.  In  length* 
aad  ao  ft.  wide,  extends,  in  a  tolerably  straight  line,fh>m 
Baltimore  on  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Mississippi  opposite 
St.  Louis ;  it  was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  cen- 
tral government. 

The  Americans  have  very  siicoessAilIy  tnmed  their 
attention  to  the  building  of  steamboats ;  wad  some  of  the 
vessels  qavlcating  the  Eastern  waters  of  the  U.  States 
are  unequalled  In  point  of  speed  by  those  of  any  other 
<)«arter  of  the  globe.  On  the  Mississippi,  and  other  W. 
waters,  the  vessels  have  a  oreater  draught  and  less  speed. 
The  seagoing  steamers  or  the  U.  States  are,  as  is  well 
known,  luxuriously  fitted  up.  The  American  canal  and 
river  traveling,  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  accom- 
modation for  travellers,  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that 
of  England,  Belgium,  or  Holland. 

Piikeriet  anrfJVav^ratibii.-.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordiaary  temptations  to  engage  in  agriculture  aflbrded 
by  the  cheapness  and  fhcUl^  of  obtaining  land,  the 
Americans  have  always  been  distinguished  hjf  their  skill 
In  fisheries  and  navigation,  and  by  the  vigour  and  suc- 
cess with  which  they  have  pursued  those  branches  of  in- 
dustry. They  commenced  the  whale-fishery  In  1690,  and, 
for  about  80  years,  found  an  ample  simply  of  fish  on  their 
own  shores :  but  the  whale  having  abandoned  them,  the 
American  navigators  entered  with  extraordinary  ardour 
Into  the  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Ocems.  From  1770  to  1775.  Massachusetts  employed  an- 
nually 183  vessels,  carrying  18390  tons,  hi  the  former, 
and  131  vessels,  carrying  14,096  tons,  in  the  latter.  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  (iunous  speech  on  American  aflUrs,  in  1774, 
adverted  to  this  wonderftal  display  of  daring  enterinrlse 
as  follows:— 

**  As  to  wealth,**  said  ho.  <*  which  the  colon<sti  have 
drawn  fhmi  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that 
matter  fblly  opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely  thought 
these  acquisitions  of  value ;  for  they  seemed  to  exdte 
your  envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  whldi  that  enterprising 
emplofnwnt  has  been  exercised  ought  rattier,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  raised  esteem  and  adrahration.  And 
pray,  sir,  what  hi  the  world  Is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the 
other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  In  whidi  the  New 
England  people  carry  on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we 
follow  them  among  the  tumblhig  mountains  of  ice,  and 
behold  them  penetrating  hito  the  deepest  frocen  recesses 
of  Hudson's  Bay  aad  Davis's  StralU :  while  we  are  look- 
ing for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we  find  that  they 
have  pierced  hito  the  opposite  region  of  polar  eohl ;  that 
they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  ennoed  under  the  ftasen 
eerpent  of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed 
too  remote,  and  too  romantic  an  objeot  for  the  grasp  of 
national  amMdon,  It  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  for 
their  victorious  Industry.  Nor  Is  the  equhiomal  heat 
more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter 
of  both  Poles,  we  learn  that  while  some  of  them  draw 
the  line  or  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
others  ran  the  lonaltnde  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game 
along  the  coast  or  Brastt.  No  sea,  but  what  is  vexed 
with  their  fisheries :  no  dimate  that  is  not  witness  of 
their  toils  1  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor 
tSie  actlvltr  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sa- 
gacity of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  pe- 
rilous mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which 
It  has  been  pursued  by  this  recent  people;  a  people 
who  are  stUI  In  the  gristle,  and  not  hardened  huto  man- 
hood.'* 

The  mfortonaite  war  that  broke  out  soon  after  this 
•peech  was  delivered  diecked  for  a  wMle  the  progress  of 
the  fishery ;  but  It  was  resumed  with  renewed  vigour  as 
soon  as  peace  was  restored.  The  American  fishery  has 
been  prindpally  carried  on  flrom  Nantucket  and  New 
Bedford,  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
past  the  shim  have  mostly  reaorted  to  the  southern  seas. 
^  Although,^  says  Bflr.  Pitkin,  **  Great  Britain  has  at  va- 
rious  times  given  large  bonntles  to  her  ships  employed 
In  this  fishery,  yet  the  whalemen  of  Nantucket  and  New 
Bedfbrd,  unprotected  and  unsupported  by  anything  but 
their  own  Industry  and  enterprise,  have  generally  been 
able  to  meet  their  competitors  in  a  foreign  markK.** 
iCommerce  <i  tkt  V.  SkUet,  9d.  ed.  p.  46.)    In  1849 


there  arrived  at  thedifihrent  potts  of  the  U.  9t«Bl» 
ships,  9  brigs,  and  14  schoonerm.  brlngiBg  witli  tea 
99,488  barrels  of  sperm,  aisd  2S6.I83  barrels  cowwa 
whale  OIL  Daring  tiie  year  «ndod  the  lOth  Jons,  »9, 
the  Americans  had  180,186  tons  shippiiig  easplofrf  ^ 
the  whale  fisheries.  _ 

The  Americans,  or  rather  the  Kc 


carry  on  the  cud-fishery,  partlir  on  the 
and  partly  on  the  coast  and  bsnka  of  MewfounAsBi 
with  spirit  and  success.  ThHr  flahermen  are  rsasri* 
able  for  activity  and  entervrtoe,  aobriety  and  fhtgril^; 
and  their  nroximtty  to  the  flsfalne-grouoda,  and  thesltar 
fiudlitles  they  possess  for  currying  oo  the  fishery,  giw 
them  advantages  with  which  tt  fa  Tory  dUBcnk  to  ess- 
tend.  During  the  year  ending  the  aOthJuM,  I8«,fht 
Americans  had  7338S  tons  shipping  empktyed  la  the  osi 
and  42341  tons  In  the  mackerel  flahevy. 

7%e  Sffstem  t(f  Banking  In  Amesioa  baa  aUradsi  s 
great  deal  of  attention  In  this  eoontrj  ;  and  It  cartsisk 
deserves  to  be  careftiily  studied  sumI  mcdltata^  wwr  t 
only  for  the  incontestable  evidence  which  tt 
that,  how  flourishing  soever  In  other  reapecta,  a  < 
with  a  vidous  hanking  system  may  be  every  now 
then  involved  In  the  greatest  dUBcnldea,  and  reds 
almost  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.     €3on8kle*1ng  the  psa- 
liarly  favourable  circumstances  ond^  which  the  V.kMtt 
are  placed,  the  boundless  extent  of  their  fortile  aad  »• 
occupied  lands,  the  lightness  of  their  pubHc  batdeDM^nd 
the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  eoonomy  of  the  people* 
it  miffht  be  presumed  that  distresa  and  bankmpaj  ■oaM 
be  all  but  unknown  in  the  Union,  and  that  she  etndd  hs 
exempted  from  those  revulsions  which  ao  aerionsfyaftet 
less  favourably  situated  communltiea.     But.  in  so  te  si 
respects  mercantile  and  monled  f<»tunea,  tiie  revsnc  sf 
all  this  is  the  foct :  discredit  and  bankruptcy  are  f 
parably  more  prevalent  In  America  among  the  aicr 
classes  than  in  any  European  country  ;  and  nooied  kf- 
tunes  are  Infkiitely  more  secure  In  Rusala,  and  even  la 
Turkey,  than  in  tlie  U.  States !   Thia  anomakms  aad  sp- 
parent^  inexplicable  state  of  thiaga  la  entirely  a  tonw 
quence  of  the  American  banking  ^atesn,  which  aaeaa  ts 
combine  within  itself  every  thing  that  can  make  It  m 
engine  of  evil.    Had  a  committee  ot  clever  asea  bera 
selected  to  devise  means  by  whicfa  the  publie  adghc^* 
tempted  to  engage  in  all  manner  of  abaurd  prqfects,  sas 
be  most  easily  duped  and  swindled,  we  do  not  know  Ait 
they  could  have  hit  upon  any  thing  more  llkdy  tosmd 
thMr  object  than  the  existing  American  banking  lyrtc** 
It  has  no  one  redeeming  quality  about  It.  but  ii^en 
hegittning  to  end  a  compound  of  quackery  and  iB*PO^^ 
Our  own  banking  system,  before  the  change  iutrodueea 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1844,  was  bad  enough  cotatebj 
but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  as  superior  to  the  AossrMsa 
as  can  well  be  imagined.    A  radical  reform  of  the  httsc 
or.  If  that  cannot  be  efltocted,  its  entire 
woukl  be  one  of  the  greatest  boooa  that  can  he 
fJsrred  on  the  Union :  and  wouU  be  no  slight  adnatagf 
to  every  nation  with  which  the  Anericaaa  hara  Vf 
intercourse* 

The  American  hanks  are  all  Joint-aloA  ^""'"^''''^K 
but  histead  of  the  partners  being  liable,  at  hi  Eafitm 
for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  banks,  thsf  srs 
in  general  liable  only  fbr  the  amount  of  their  sbarsit* 
for  sonse  fixed  mnltlple  thereof.    It  la  needless  to  i"^ 
on  the  temoution  to  commit  ftrand  h^d  out  by  this  9*" 
tern,  which  has  not  a  single  coontervailiog advaacsfsw 
recommend  H.    The  worthlessness  of  the  plan  oa  wkjes 
the  banks  are  founded  was  evinced  by  the  fisct  thst,  w* 
tween  1811  and  the  1st  of  May,  1830,  no  fewer  tk**J^ 
became  altogether  bankrupt,  many  of  them  P^T^J'l 
an  Insignificant  dividend ;  and  this  exclusive  c»a»ag 
greater  number  that  stopped  for  a  while  aad  '^^'^VZ 
resumed  payments.    Various  complicated  sthemsiJJ 
Insuring  the  stability  and  prudent  manageatMOt  of  5IS^ 
have  been  devised;  but,  as  they  aU  Involve  regnhaNS 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enforce,  they  are  V^'^zL 
worse  than  nsdess.    In  Massachusets,  fbr  examfiMi »" 
provided  that  no  bank  for  tlia  issoe  of  notes  caa fo*^ 
operation  hi  any  way  irotil  at  least  half  its  caplttM^ 
bepaid  In  gold  and  sliver  into  the  hank,  and  beaetasiv 
existina  In  Its  colfers,  and  seen  hi  them  by  hisffeHor«fg; 
pointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  cashier  of  ^i^^JS 
is  bound  to  make  spedfic  returns  once  a  year  of  it>  <""2 
and  assets,  on  bdng  required  to  do  so  tw  the  seusisj" 
sute.    But  our  readers  need  hardly  be  told  thacttj* 
elaborately  contrived  reaulatloos  are  really  Ig*  J 
nothing,  unless  It  be  to  afford  an  easy  awde  of  ct<*B 
and  defrauding  the  public.    Instances  have  ooc*^'][*r£ 
banks  having  borrowed  an  amount  of  ddtors  'IJ*' *i 
half  their  capital  for  a  sn^  da^,  and  of  such  doiw* 
having  been  examined  by  the  inspectors  appo^tfs Jf 
that  purpose,  and  reported  by  them,  and  sworn  ^>fw\l 
Jority  of  the  directors,  to  be  the  first  instalaeat  p«*  ^ 
the  stockholders  of  the  bank,  and  intended  to  r«^f|L  > 
It.  (Gxmgk'i  Paper  Momegmki Btmittng in  Ike  U.^J^ 
We  do  n<^  of  course.  Imagine  that  sudi  disgrsr«l>^  T" 
stances  can  be  of  common  occurrence;  hut  east  >**"^ 


thoatbt  of  >  ftrim  vhlch  ixnnta  >  conf 
l4«ue  of  pApct  boittf,  C(Hma«4  on  uich  an 

Unuoftu  mipacMMIHrt  TIM  piiMki>7.  [00^10 '>'hl^ 
th*  Anerleiin  Hnka  Hn*  •ub>«l  U  It^uilaai  rulHr  Uud 
vihorirlH.  TlM»a  wbo  ■»  to  diipnod  laar  nalkj  BBttD- 
factor*  Hicb  nUiriH  u  llHf  Iklok  moit  •■Icabla  to  tbalr 

mnalbor  two  prvVlaiilr  <a  tba  pailod  wtaao  IbofiiaTa 


iidki  lo  uriodt 


UNITED  STATES  (THE). 


Dceun,  hoik  nii^ln  Mmt  no  l««r  ol 
who  dmnxl  gn  the  bulu  an  Inniiad  In  Ik*  gnutu 
dlBcuIllat,  Willi*  ebe  laLur.  bstai  aaaMg  la  procun 
nuaawl  0(  Ibilr  admie**,  and  luiTfai|,lBiaadiiiaan«, 
iw  nBdBt  (Vital,  an  oblicad  tmliwMk  to  uopnid 
tbalr  parmaau.  rarbasi  »  lanaaea  it  to  b*  SHBd  In 
th*  hfilorr  ot  coniHic*  or  iiKb  a  wanton  ow^Ihu  of 


«  bad  ■  tmJ  JUr  iiald-t 


HUrllmbd  to  til*  downbll  of  I 


m  banhhii  ajtUMt. 


aipact  Ibal  Uib  ifXaai  will  b*  ipBadllr  amaadsd. 
■nl»  f  ftrtnul  one*  (sr  tha  aril  would  ba  Ibaaiippc^...- 
of  all  local  liHUi  of  papgr,  Iv'lnf  li  10  ba  wbollr  up- 
Bllad,  to  aietaaaia  (br  bullum  or  otbar  conTatHbla  Mcr 
rllMa.  bfa  ilBfle  cntral  bank,  and  la  an  allaralloni 
1kalawWnaniHnMpaar«|wcUbaDkiofdapoi».  Bi 
ditn  li  BotUw  iD^lwt  piababllltr  thai  an;  maaun  < 
Ibli  •att.lf  pnpoHd.  would  *Tir  b*  agnad  to  1  and  tbfl 
can  ba  DO  intt  that,  la  tbw  (o  con*,  la  la  Uaia  pai  . 
aaMi  KM*  will  laalooilT  aatrcnilw  lit  own  baakbw  tit- 
Um  1  tbal  Iba  Dnloa  will  mliaug  10  bat*  bandniah  or 


^ „  __ Bl  of  enimir  proipeHlr  anc 

wilftnal  bankmpCc*  w*  ba**  hlih*rto  wllarti .  . 
caMlnu*.lbTalin«b*n«]i>arkid,  todallilii  and  dligriH 
tkanvukUe. 

CatM— Th*  AMfkao  told  coin,  Iba  Eul*.  nmUlii. 
M1|ir.|«n|oH  and  W  alio;.  Thli  coin  1i  male  th* 
o^iTialant  oTIddollart,  n  ibat  iho  Eailiib  toiarrlp  la 
*4iulto4dolli.lT»nll.   Tbadgll-liwaRkalpardbail 

"'jui  GoMnwW.  HTuuIahS'ln'  im 'Ci?McTal 
itmiencf.    ThalMlilaU  "■"   " 


at  oT  th«  tarenl  itatca  Char  r« 


Th*iiiMBtcalw~- ■«..-■  —  ,  .■^, _,_  ^.,  _ ... 

alialMd  tb*  an  ol  N  jaul,  batlni  bam  a  eltlian  oT  11 

fnr  which  ba  la  alaaad.    Tba  lanala  hai  a  concarni 


tnan.  AccwdlDf  lo  an  ael  of  Cnnlraaa,  Ihen 
U  npnaiiuatln*  la  iiad  at  W.  And  Ih* 
"raprnanlatlw  pofwlatkia  "  of  tha  dMbraal  tt 


■Mnabataii  rict 

•wtatoairbji  Ik  

■labir  10  Cooinai.    Sr^  of  lb*  » 
■rtaidlnitakUaf  tbfpon.  Air  IHC  ai 

flat*  1  but  tbij  «J  i™Mtl*Dll^a«uri« 

muU»pap.  fna;  ba  Men  at  about  ll.TiMim.  wk'icb. 
btb«  dlTlM  b*  Ml.  fi™  KMTO  Ibr  Ih*  npmantalln 
aST  Hanea  Iba  numbar  of  mamban  wbidi  —tb  ftata 


.  awRalnad  br  dtrldla*  Hi  rnmantalln  bob.  h* 

n,l70.  Should  tWa*  dlililoai  aal  ili*.  u  li^Iiial^ 
Iba  au*.  lb*  ntlrv  ounbar  of  nambcrit  Uia  dvAdaoeva 
ara  tiwdled  b*  tha  italH  who  ban  Iba  lartau  uarmw. 
nt^fracHoHl  pep.  Tbv.CannanlaitiTlll.acaor&nf 
to  tba  lat*  ccHoa.  ba  nlttlad  lo  Hod  SBatai.  (o  Con- 
■rau.  and  will  ha**,  bi  addttlm.  an  unnpnHM  pop. 
of  RIMI.  ao  that  iba  wUI  ba  nil  bat  ortaln  to  ba^a  a 
Ml  BeB.  aialnad  to  bar.  Diit1ii(  Iha  lait  ID  nari 
tha  rapTauBWlre  unit  wa>  TO.CM.  Haw  York.  Femi- 
•jlnala,  and  Ohio,  will  ban  th*  lar(_t  uaiiUia'  ol  ro- 
wiainmltw  In  lb*  nw  CoBinia. 

The  aoallteuloa  (Sr  rrpraaanutltaa  la,  Uwlr  harhtt 
atlalBad  tha  i«e  of  W  nan,  and  ba*D  T  nara  cttliHia  of 
tba  U.  Stalai.  Tb*  Aouh  of  Raptat^tallMa  hat  ih* 
Hla  poWT  of  hnpaachnimt.  and  of  orliliiaant  noDCf* 

Iba'ilral  UmSn  to  I^ST^Bacb  b<         °™  '  **"  "" 
ipHdwr  aodotibac  oStat      '^    - 
balu  tba  tlo-pratMnit  0 

-'>iiiB<i>.cbBaan  Ih  ballot.  "naHuafbMhbo 
tlraa  aalaij  at*d(illaraadv  dnrbig  ihilr  ancndi. 
I  tiairlllDi  ■uaaMtofl  4Buan  (br*fac*»«,  1 
akanofbothbbvHibaialtdonanadaf.  Tbea__ 
In  powar  la  Tauad  In  tha  nraildtal,  who  la  aboaa 


Coninii,  ikoufh  If  ibai*  ba  paHM  n  aNond  tba*  br  a 
Toccof  two  tbirdi  of  tncb  houa*,  Ibar  bcona  law  wllboiik 
bla  aanctloa.  HU  lalaiT  U  AMO  inlUn  ■  nar.  TU 
pfMld«nt  It  attltlad  br  a  raWaet  of  tli  mhilitart,  arbo 
bold  oSk*  ddrlM  bit  planum ;  tba  ireratarj  of  atata. 


ofaacbbahiclOindnllan  n 


ntloni  bat  DotUMoii  wtar  Into  anr  trsal;  or 
■iiwK*  with  an*  bralcB  poaei,  frani  IniUrt  si  marqug 
and  nnriial,  coin  monar,  Knit  billi  of  cndll.  (lul 
"-lit  of  noUlitT.  **-  >". 


IT  nuv  b*  ftdl*  acnuBlnu 
rarn^t  of  tbaO.  stai 


Mm,  ESwb  jHllb  tav*  illwilHl  Ii~*ininri*«Ii>>  *■ 
tb.<«wa  MC^«^ib||^«l  JSCTa/j^aj 

Bam-l.  «ll  l^liU  n  pa»—  tanHj  pwjd  M  jfa"*^ 


tbwt.  >»  ifa>«mi  — d  Mcn  ^MaTlLii  a^ 


UNITED  STATES  (CONSTITUTION  OP  THE). 
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SEKSiscsassr- 


extended  system  of  election,  constitutes  the 
distinguishing  cliancteristic  of  the  Americmn 
constitution.  Any  lengthened  inquiry  into  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  fbrai  of 
government  would,  perhaps,  be  foreign  to  our 
subject;  and  would,  at  all  events,  be  incom- 
patible  with  our  limits.  It  Is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that,  as  the  suffVage  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  states  is  now  nearly  or  completely  uni- 
versal, the  legislature  and  officers  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  of  separate  states  as  of  the  Union, 
are  chosen  rather  by  the  numerical  majority  than 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  has,  it  is 
true,  been  contended  in  an  able,  though  partial 
article  on  the  U.  States,  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Encydopadia  Britannica,  that,  **  when  the 
people  have  a  free  choice,  they  will  always  prefer 
merit  to  dement.**  And  no  doubt  this  would  be 
the  case  provided  they  could  readilv  distinguish 
between  die  merit  and  demerit  or  the  parties 
soliciting  their  sufiVages.  But  how  are  they  to 
60  this?  how  are  they  to  discriminate  between 
the  tares  and  the  com?  between  protestations 
and  realities?  between  a  simulated  teal  for  the 
public  interests  and  a  secret  determination  to 
prostitute  them  to  selfish  ends?  Every  one 
knows  that  the  most  popular  individuals  are  not 
always,  nor  even  frequently,  the  most  deserving; 
but  those  who  can  best  contrive  to  recommend 
tliemselves,  whether  by  worthy  or  unworthy 
means,  to  the  favour  of  the  public.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  an  evil  that  is,  partially  at  least, 
inherent  in  all  elective  systems;  but  it  be- 
comes more  obvious  the  lower  the  suflfVage 
is  extended,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
the  electors.  The  bulk  of  the  latter  can  then 
know  but  little  of  the  private  history,  connec- 
tions, and  real  character  of  the  candidates  for 
their  favour;  and  having,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  nothing  better  to  trust  to  than  pro- 
testations and  promues,  are  often  deceived  in  the 
estinuite  they  lorm  of  those  whom  they  choose  for 
representatives.  In  the  election  to  the  highest 
offices,  such  as  those  of  president  and  vice- 
president,  which  are  chosen  by  the  whole  Union, 
the  inconvenience  now  stated  is  not  so  much 
felt ;  for,  before  a  man  can  aspire  to  such  offices, 
be  must  hove  been  for  a  lengthened  period  be- 
fore the  public,  and  have,  consequentlv,  affisrded 
them  the  means  of  making  a  pretty  rair  appre- 
ciation of  his  public  principles  and  conduct 
But  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  sent  to  the 
legislsiture  of  the  difllbrent  states,  and  those  se- 
lected to  fill  local  offices,  the  principle  now  no- 
ticed does  not  apply.  In  these  the  electors  al- 
ways have  been,  and,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
always  will  be  caught  by  the  same  baits;  decla- 
matory harangues,  violent  party  demonstrations, 
and  specious,  thoush  hollow,  promises,  will  too 
frequently  succeed  where  talents,  knowledge, 
good  sense,  and  integrity  are  dlsre^^arded. 

The  universality  of  the  franchise  in  the  U. 
States,  and  the  frequency  of  elections,  have  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  public  attention  alive 
to  political  matters;  but  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
keeps  up  the  most  violent  party  contentions; 
and  too  frequentljr  tempts  one  or  other  party, 
in  difficult  exigencies,  to  resort  to  unjustifiable 
proceedings.  Fhe  tyranny  of  a  majori^  may 
be  quite  as  oppressive  as  that  of  a  despot 
And  where  the  government  is  so  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  democracy,  it  dares  not  take  any 
course,  how  just  soever  or  expedient,  that  might 
clash  in  any  way  with  popular  prejudices.  In  its 
results,  at  least,  the  vox  popuH  is  here  the  vox  Dd; 
and  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  influenced  by  sudden 
impulses,  injustice  is  apt  to  be  committed  before 
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time  is  given  fur  reflection^  or  a  fair 
can  be  formed  of  the  consequences  of  in« 
In  proof  of  what  is  now  stated  we  nuiT  refer  19 
the  recklessness  which  the  ereater  nixmiber  cf  ike 
separate  states  evinced  of  kite  years  in  the  cos- 
traction  of  debts;  and  the  shamelcsa  eflTrontery 
with  which  several  of  them  have  <reliucd«  aoc- 
wlthstanding  their  undoubted  abUitj,  to  m^ce 
good  the  engagements  into  which  tbey  had  so 
recently  ent^ed.  The  mere  populswe  ha%  ia 
fact,  far  too  much  influence  in  America;  and 
the  government  will  never  be  secure,  nor  whim  la 
act  consistently  on  just  and  sound  principles^ 
till  this  influeoce  be  diminished. 

The  divi«ion  of  the  Union  into  separate  staler 
each  of  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  semi-iDdependeeC 
republic,  with  iu  local  government  and  le^i»Ja-> 
ture,  hflui  some   advantages,    but    many  moca 
defects.      It  enables  the  private  and   peculiar 
afikirs  of  the  diflbrent  states  to  receive  that  pro- 
per attention  that  could  hardly  be  expected  Iroos 
a  general  government,  and  in  so  rar  is  Iseoe- 
ficial :  on  me  other  hand,  liowever,  it  weaken^ 
and  indeed  goes  far  to  nullify,  the  aothoritj  of 
the  central  government,  in  the  transacting  of  thm 
public  business  of  the  Unk)n.     The  fact  of  all 
Its  local  and  private  business  being  transactrd  at 
home  makes  each  state  regard  itself  rather  as  aa 
independent  community  than  as  a  portion  of  one 
great  empire.     Owing,  also,  to  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Union,  the  inbabs.  of  iU  diflbrenC  states 
have  but  little  intercourse  with  each  other;  and 
their  interests  as  regards  foreign  countries  may 
not  unfrequently  have  little  in  common,  and  be 
even  opposed  to  those  of  their  fellow-citisens  in 
some  other  quarter.    W  hat  i  nterest,  for  exaoiple^ 
could  the  Southern  States  take  in  the  questioB 
as  to  the  boundary  of  Maine  ?    And  supposing 
the  negodadons  respecting  it  had  unhappily  ter- 
minate in  vrar,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Louis- 
iana, Alabama,  and  other  states  along  the  Gufph 
of  Mexico,  would  have  submitted  to  the  bnrd«is 
and  privations  it  would  have  brought  along  with 
it,  for  a  matter  in  which  th^  really  had  TCiy 
little,  if  any,  interest?    Again,  in  the  case  of 
the  imprisonment  of  black  sailors  in  Charleston, 
which  is  of  importance  only  10  the  slave-holding 
atates,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  their  pretenskms 
will  be  abetted  by  those  who  repudiate  slavery? 

But,  though  the  States  E.  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains should  nold  to|^ther,  weapprehvnd  It  will 
be  quite  another  thing  with  the  States  on  the 
Pacific  Their  interesu  are  not  identical  widi, 
but  are  in  various  respects  opposed  to  those  of  the 
EUutem  States.  And  we  hardly  think  that  the 
miners  and  cultivators  of  Cslifomia  and  Ore^ 
will  continue,  for  any  very  lengthened  period, 
to  pay  high  duties  on  their  clothes,  hardware^ 
&c,  for  the  sake  of  the  weavers  of  LoweU  and 
the  iron  founders  of  Pltuburgh. 

Apart,  liowever,  from  these  prominent  causes 
of  dissension,  it  seems  pretty  clear,  in  the 
event  of  the  central^  government  getting,  on 
whatever  grounds.  Into  a  dispute  with  a  foreign 
power,  that  their  opponents  wou'd  gain  a  m^ 
lority  in  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  states,  sod 
It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  lengths  faction  snd 
party  spirit  might  carry  them.  The  genersl 
opinion  is,  and  we  believe  that  it  rests  on  a  solid 
foundation,  that  had  the  last  war  with  this  country 
been  protracted  for  a  ytar  or  two  longer,  and 
been  conducted  with  proper  visour  on  our  psrt, 
it  would  have  occasioned  a  disruption  of  the 
Union.  In  fact,-the  latter  could  not  exist  forssj 
length  of  time  were  the  country  surrounded,  like 
the  European  states,  by  other  independent  and 
furmidable  nations;  and  even  as  it  is,  the  dif- 
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f^rent  intereits  of  the  diifcrtnt  statet*  and  the  iie> 
ceisity  of  obvi«Ung,  in  m  far  m  poatible,  the 
causes  of  disagreement,  obliged  the  centrml  goTern- 
ineot  to  adopt  a  timid  and  tentative  policy,  and 
deprives  it  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  weight 
and  influence  it  would  certainly  eigoy  were  its 
action  at  home  less  impeded. 

Even  if  a  purely  democratic  gorernment  had 
been  more  successful  In  America  than  it  appears 

to  have  been,  that  would  be  but  a  slender  re-    ^  ^^  ,«,»„«.««,  »««  »•*«   »*^  -m ,.. 

commendation  in  its  favour.    There  areto  manyJ  SewTbecome  otJecu'crpopuUrVvenioo  and  dMlki 
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sad  crtaBM  of  the  utaMMt  atrodtt,  art  there  freqoentlf 
perpetrated  with  Impunity.  Thb  waakneu  of  the  lair 
Ibeeps  altve,  and;  in  seme  oeftree,  excuaet  the  practice  of 
Lgnek  lav,  or  the  execution  of  Mmmary  justice  by  the 
populace  upon  Individuals  whose  oflimces  the  law  might 
not  be  able  to  reach.  It  is  iK>t  easy,  however,  to  My 
whether  the  toleration  of  such  a  practice,  or  the  negation 
of  all  law,  be  preferable.  Numeroas  Instances  maj,  no 
doutic,  be  specified,  in  which  notorious  oObnders,  who 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  all  punishment,  have, 
through  the  Intenrention  oi  Lynch  law,  suffered  the 
penalty  due  to  their  crimes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
exposes  all  tadivldaalB  who  have,,  how  andeaervedly 


important  drcumstancet  of  a  tpecial  and  pecu- 
li«r  character  in  the  condition  of  America,  tliat 
it  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  to  infer  that  ii>- 
stitutions  suitable  for  her  would  answer  equally 
well  in  other  countries.  The  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities fur  obtaining  wealth  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  U.  States  render  universal 
suflhiffe  incomparably  lass  dangerous  there 
than  m  old  settled,  and  densely-peopled  coun- 
tries. The  people  in  the  former  are  not  ex- 
posed to  those  severe  distresses  and  privations 
which  ihey  frequently  sufl^r  in  the  latter ;  and 
that  incomparably  larger  proportion  of  their 
munber  who  are  dependent  on  the  land  are 
always  sure  to  obtain  a  prettv  ample  share  of, 
at  least,  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  have, 
therefore,  but  little  motive  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  property,  or  to  adopt  any  violent 
means  for  improving  their  own  condition  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbour!.  Certainly, 
however,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  states 
in  repudiating  their  debts  shows  what  might 
be  expected  from  them,  had  they  any  very  con- 
q>icuous  objects  of  attacic,  were  distress  at  all 

f prevalent.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that 
n  this  respect  the  Americans  are  at  all  worse 
than  others;  and  our  conviction  is,  that  if  we 
had  the  same  sort  of  ultra-democratical  ao- 
vemraent  in  Ensland  that  exists  in  the  U. 
States  our  national  debt  woitld  be  very  speedily 
wiped  off,  and  our  large  esutes  parcelled  out 
into  more  convenient  portions.  The  Ame- 
rican institutions  are  not  very  unsuitable,  for 
a  country  where  property  is  generally  diflbsed ; 
and  where,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fer- 
tile and  unoccupied  land,  every  industrious 
man  may  become  independent:  but  they  are 
wholly  unsuitable  for  countries  in  the  condition 
of  most  of  those  in  Europe.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  if  those  who  have  nothing  were  per- 
mitted to  legislate  for  those  who  have,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  we  subject  to  a  system  of  uni- 
versal suffhige,  a  division  of  property  would, 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  Inevitable  consequence  ? 

The  Jvdidarg  J»twer  of  the  U.  States  resides  in  a 
supreme  court  at  WasMogton,  and  4t  district  courts,  one 
or  more  in  each  separate  state,  and  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  supremo  court  consists  of  a  chief  Justice, 
with  a  salary  of  6,000  dolls.,  and  at  present  (1860)  eight 
associate  Judges,  who  each  receive  4,fiOU  dolt,  a  year. 
The  U.  States  are  divided  Into  9  circuits,  which  are  tra- 
veled separately  twice  a  year  by  the  Judges  of  the  supreme 
court  i  and  the  circuit  courts  have  Jurisdiction  in  all  cri- 
minal cases,  and  In  dvil  causes  to  the  ansount  of  more 
than  MO  doll.,  and,  in  some  cases,  exercise  a  Jurisdiction 
of  appeal  from  the  inferior  court*.  The  laws  of  the  U. 
States  are  bottomed  upon  the  common  and  statute  law  of 
England ;  but  capital  punishments  are  less  ft^uently  re- 
sortsd  to  than  they  used  to  be  in  this  country. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  apprehend  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  administration  of  Justice  In  the  U.  States 
labours  under  several,  and  those  probably  incur^le,  de- 
fects. Party-spirit,  which  Is  the  bane  of  all  free  countries, 
runs  very  high  in  America,  and  in  cases  Involving  poli- 
tical considen^oos  Jurors  are  very  apt  to  be  biassed,  and 
the  most  obvious  principles  of  Justice  are  too  often  sacri- 
ficed to  the  most  unworthy  feelings  and  prejudice*.  In 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  tlie  existence  of  slavery, 
the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  turbulent  un- 
ruly character  of  many  of  the  settlers,  oppose  the  most 
fhrmidable  obetacW  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
lavs  I  and  the  fact  is,  that  the  most  barbarous  actions, 


to  the  most  serious  danger ;  and  instances  have  not  been 
wamfaig,  especially  in  the  Soothem  States,  In  which  in- 
dlvidaiQs  have  met  with  the  most  savage  treatment,  and 
even  been  pot  to  dearth,  for  manifesting  some  little  in- 
terest in  the  fhte  of  the  bla^s,  aod  some  wishlamelio* 
rate  their  condition  I 

The  truth  is,  where  so  mnch  power  Is  conceded  ta  the 
lower  classes  as  in  the  U.  States,  the  administratkm 
of  Justice  must  always  be  liable  to  great  abuse.  Juries 
chosen  teom  among  toe  people  roust  necessarily  be  influ- 
enced to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices prevalent  amongst  the  class  from  which  they  are 
taken.  In  Great  Britain  Jurors  are  selected  from  among 
the  middle  clasees,  and  are  not,  therefore,  so  apt  to  be 

-swayed  by  popular  enthusiasm,  at  the  same  time  that  tiie 
station,  autaority,  and  learning  of  the  Judges  gtve  them 
an  Infinence  over  Juries  wliich  it  were  idle  to  suppose 
should  be  enjoyed  by  such  functionaries  in  the  U  States. 
Many  of  the  latter,  indeed,  are  chosen  for  short  terms 
only  by  popular  election,  and  carry  to  the  Judgment  seat 
all  those  narrow  party  views  that  recommended>them,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  support  of  their  fHends.  It  Is 
true  there  have  been,  and  still  are.  numerous  Judges  ia 
the  U.  States,  whose  learning  and  iudidal  talent  would 
do  honour  to  any  eoontry ;  but  this  is  not,  and  cannot  be» 
the  general  character  of  this  class  of  functionaries  when 
chosen  under  such  a  system  as  prevails  la  Amerlra.  .. .  ^ 
PuMc  hutrmetHm  Is  nowhere  more  extensively  dif-  \ 
fbsed  than  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union  {  and  the  educa-  I 
tion  in  the  common  schoob  is  of  the  best  description. 
Their  attention  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
liberal  provision  made  to  insure  that  grand  object,  are 
most  crediuble  to  the  American  legiflators.  Everywhere 
in  New  England,  except  ta  Connecticut,  the  primary 
schools  are  supported  by  a  property  tax ;  and  some  of 
the  states  have  school  ninds  In  addition,  the  Income  of 
which  is  distributed  among  the  towns  In  propoition  to 
the  number  of  pupils  educated.  The  common  or  publle 
free  schools  are  managed  in  ench  district  by  12  directors, 
chosen  by  the  people  ;  and  the  children  are  taught  gra- 
tuitously, the  only  expense  being  for  books.  Bach  towa 
has  one  of  these  schools,  and  one  is  generally  established 
in  every  niral  district  of  5  or  6  so.  m.  The  instruction 
which  Is  thus  brought  as  It  wer/within  reach  of  every 
body,  embraces  the  rudiments  of  EagHsh  education,  in. 
cludinc  arithmetic  and  geography ;  and  In  the  larger 
towns  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  principles  of  IMS  system,  lu  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  Ks  probable 
influeoce  oTer  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people, 

'  were  set  In  the  most  striking  point  of  view  m  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  an  assembly  held  in  Mas- 
sachusetu  In  1891:  —  **  For  the  purpose  of  public  In- 
struction,'* said  he,  **  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  tax- 
ation in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to 
the  qnestiota  whether  he  himself  have  or  have  not  children 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays  t  we 
regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  policy,  by  which 
property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society,  are  secured. 
We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of 
the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conserv- 
ative principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  In  an  eairly 
age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacities  and  in- 
creasing the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjojrment.  By  gene- 
ral Instruction  we  seek,  so  far  as  possible,  to  puri^  the 
moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost ; 
and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  dennncUUons  of 
rdigioo,  against  Immorality  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a 
security  beyond  the  law  and  above  the  law.  In  the  pre. 
valence  of  enlightened  and  well  principled  moral  senti- 
ment. We  hope  to  continue  and  to  prolong  the  time, 
when.  In  the  viHages  and  farm-houses  of  New  England, 
there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred  doors. 
Knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  upon  the 
public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it  we  endeavour  to 
give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We 
da  not.  Indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers,  or 
statesmen  ;  but  we  confident^  trust,  and  our  expectation 
of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  upon 
the  trust,  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  and 
good  and  victuous  sentiments,  tlie  polltkal  £ibric  may 
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In  Encund  to  a  parton  not  Bfowln^  or  uf  hcrwltr 


ilnad  hf  hBpr^timeBV.  bat  by  voliui 
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There  are  T  Baif.taidi  Id  the  V.  Statet;  Umtetf 
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entlMy  p«ld  off  to  1816.  The  MirpIiM  rermue 
which  aocrtMd  in  that  and  ib«  jeart  tmuMdlatelj  follow. 
ing  was  distributod,  purtuant  to  the  act  of  O^ngreM, 
araong  the  Mrera)  ttatet  of  the  Union,  on  condition  that 
it  ahould  be  repaid  at  certain  intervals  by  quarterlj  in- 
•tnhaenta.  Bat,  owing  to  the  pecuniary  difnilties  in 
which  thejr  have  since  been  involved,  the  pajment  of  the 
Inat  Instalment  has  been  indeflnitelj  poatpooed.  Small. 
Indeed,  as  is  the  expenditure  of  the  Onloa,  the  govern- 
nont  has  somMlroea,  owing  to  the  embarrassmrats  arising 
out  of  the  vidotts  banking  system  with  which  the  coon* 
try  Is  aflUcted,  found  the  greatest  dilBcalty  in  meeting  iu 
engagements.  The  cost  of  the  late  war  with  Mexico, 
inc.  the  sum  which  it  was  agreed  to  pay  to  that  republic, 
la  aaid  to  have  amounted  to  above  S17.000.000  dolls. 
To  meet  this  heavy  expense  several  loans  became  neoas- 
aaij.  and  hence,  in  IMS,  the  Union  owed  a  debt  of 
•4,704,698  dolls.  1  which,  compared  with  its  raveooe  and 
resources.  Is  a  mere  trifle. 

Most  of  the  s^Mvate  states,  and  lone  of  the  priodpal 
cities  of  the  Union,  have  contracted  a  greater  or  mss 
nroount  of  debt,  prindnally  for  the  oonstruction  of  ca- 
nals, railways,  or  other  local  improvements,  the  erectioo 
of  public  buildings,  the  establishnient  off  banka,  and 
other  Instkutions,  Ac    Subfoined  is  a 

Statement  of  the  DebU  of  the  several  Indebted  States 
of  the  Union,  at  the  close  of  1850 :  — 


8taiM,&e. 

IMNfln 
DoUan. 

StalM,  8te* 

Debt*  til 
DoUan. 

Maina       -       . 
Miiiiirtmiito  - 
New  York 
New  J«rM7 
PcntMylTaaia    • 
Manland  -       • 
Vli^nia    .       - 
R.Carolliia 
Oaorxla     .      - 
Alabama  • 
MiMMppI 
LeaWana 

M»,730 
6.135.061 

67,59A 

40.511,173 

I5.909,9«l 

lA.4«7.i<55 

«,3I0,R96 

l.«V8,«7t 

8.A39.II0 

7.«7 1,-07 

16,«3S,131 

KMMcky- 
OUo  •       •       - 
ItMHana     -      - 
Illlnol*      •       . 

MtoMMlri     -         . 

ArkmSm  .       • 
TnM 
lowa- 
Callftnto-      - 

3.337 .«« 
4.497.6At 

i9/»6,ino 

fi.53 1.737 

16,61 1,793 

»A6,«6I 

t,8l«.717 

S,S6«,17« 

11,0AA.694 

MflOO 
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Some  of  the  ftmds  so  borrowed  have  been  profitably 
laid  out ;  but  a  large  proportion  was,  we  believe,  ex- 
pended on  projects,  some  of  which  will,  most  probably, 
be  a  total  loss,  while  others  yielded  little  or  no  revenue 
for  rears  after  the  outlay.  But  their  injudicious  ex- 
penditure did  not  afford  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  other  states  who  proceeded  to  repudiate 
their  debts.  Nothing,  In  (act,  was  ever  heard  oi  in  the 
public  conduct  of  nations  more  audaciously  profligate 
than  this  repudiation.  Necessity  may  compel  a  state, 
as  well  as  an  Individual,  to  become  bankrupt;  but 
the  repudiating  American  states  had  no  such  excuse} 
thev  were  all  but  entirely  free  from  the  burden  of  taxes ; 
and  the  smallest  sacrifice  on  their  part,  such  as  the  im- 
position of  a  small  internal  duty  on  spirits,  tobacco,  or 
some  such  Mticles,  consumed  within  their  limits,  would 
have  enabled  them  to  Csce  all  their  engagements.  The 
truth  is,  that  their  dishonesty  was  so  ghring  and  bare- 
faced, as  to  admit  neither  of  palliation  nor  excuse.  The 
pretences  they  put  forward  in  extenuation  of  their  ro- 
gucnr  served  only  to  set  it  in  a  still  more  striking  point 
of  view.  What  wss  It  to  the  capitalists  who  ma^  them 
loans,  whether  th^  expended  them  Judiciously  or  em- 
ployed honest  agents?  That  was  their  own  private 
aAir ;  and  to  decline  paring  their  Just  debts  on  such 
flimsy  grounds  was  the  climax  of  kiMvery.  Our  country- 
men were  large  creditors  of  the  states  who  repudiated 
their  debts :  md  we  would  fain  hope  that  this  experience 
will  make  them  more  cautious  bow  they  embark  In  such 
like  transactions  on  (bture  occasions. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  be  unjost  not  to 
mention  that  several  of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union 
have  treated  the  doctrine  of  repudiation  with  contempt, 
and  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
adherence  to  their  engagements.  Some,  also,  of  the  re- 
pudiating states  have  recommenced  paying  tnelr  debts, 
with  the  arrears  accumulated  upon  them  ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  at  no  very  distant  period  this  will  be 
done  by  them  all. 

Local  Taxation,  —  Notwithstanding  the  eco- 
nomT  that  perradet  evenr  department  of  the 
public  service  in  the  U.  States,  their  civil  go- 
vemment  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  do,  at  least  in  this  coun- 


tnr.  The  entire  cost  of  the  government  of  the 
if.  Kingdom  is  brought  into  one  aggregate 
sum ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  tHotatet. 


In  the  latter  the  different  states^  though,  in  some 
respects,  subordinate  to  the  central  government 
■t  Washington,  are  each,  in  so  far  as  respects 
their  own  local  and  internal  aflhirs,  quite  in- 
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dependent,  and  have  separate  administrations, 
legislative  bodies,  judicial  establishments,  and 
so  forth.  Hence,  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
the  government  of  the  U.  Sutes,  we  must  in- 
elude,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  central  go* 
vemment,  the  cost  of  the  different  (at  present 
81 )  state  governments,  some  of  which  have  large 
revenues.  In  1849,  for  example,  the  revenue  of 
the  state  of  N.  York,  raised  tor  local  purposes, 
amounted  to  5,548,961  dolL  ;  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  4,433,689  dolL ;  and  that  of  Ohio,  in 
1850,  to  3,092,994  doll.  The  revenues  of  some 
of  the  other  sUtes,  such  as  Virginia,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  &c.,  are  also  very  lai^. 

A  portion  of  the  revenues  of  some  of  the  states 
Is  derived  from  investments  in  public  works,  such 
aa  canals  and  railways,  and  in  banking  com- 
panies, &c.  But  the  largest  portion  by  far  is 
derived  from  taxes;  and  these  are  sometimet 
imposed  in  a  mode,  and  collected  with  a  severi^, 
that  would  be  litlile  relished  in  this  country. 
Thus,  in  Ohio,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  State 
Auditor :  — 

**  All  personal  property  is  annually  assessed  by  town- 
ship assessors,  elected  1^  the  people  of  the  townships. 
Forms  and  instructions  are  prepared  by  the  Auditor  of 
State,  and  forwarded  to  the  county  auditors  annually, 
for  the  use  of  the  township  assessors.  A  blank  form  la 
delivered  to  each  individual,  who  is  required  to  return 
the  value  of  bis  own  property,  under  oath,  to  the  assessor. 
If  any  person  reflues  to  return  a  statement  of  bis  personal 
property  under  oath,  as  required,  the  4bessor  ascertains 
the  value  from  such  evidence  as  be  can  obtain,  or  flrom 
his  own  knowledge,  and  in  snch  case  he  returns  the  party 
*  ixfkte  to  swear ^uA  the  county  auditor  adds  SO  per  cent, 
to  ue  sum  returned  by  the  assessor  as  a  penalty. 

**  Merchandise  and  the  stocky  or  raw  material,  of 
manufiscturers  are  taxed  in  the  ctty,  town,  or  township 
In  which  they  are  located.  No  matter  where  the  owner 
resides,  his  read  property,  stock  in  merchandise,  and 
manufactures,  are  placed  on  the  list  and  taxed  where 
they  are  situated  when  the  assessment  is  made.  Thus, 
the  store,  manufKtory,  and  merchandise  In  the  city  and 
town  are  subject  to  the  local  and  corporation  taxes,  with- 
out regard  to  the  i^ace  where  the  owner  resides.'* 

Nothing,  therefore^  can  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  the  Americans 
enjoy  an  all  but  total  immunity  fVom  taxation !  In 
some  of  the  states  it  is  very  heavy,  quite  as  much 
so  as  in  G.  Britain,  and  much  more  so  than  in 
Ireland.  Taking  the  general  revenue  of  the  U. 
States,  exclusive  of  the  portion  raised  by  the  sale 
of  public  lands,  at  30^000^000  doll.,  we  may  add 
to  it  35,000,000  doll,  more  for  the  sums  raised 
b^  taxes  to  defray  the  local  expenditure  of  the 
different  states.  Here  then  we  have  a  total  re- 
venue of  65,000,000  dolL,  or  about  lAJOOOfiOOL 
stg.,a  sum  which  would  more  than  defray  the 
entire  cost  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
ex  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  the  expenditure 
on  account  of  colonies. 

RHtghm.  —  No  particular  form  of  religion  is  established 
by  law  in  the  U.  States.  Bach  sect  supporu  lU  own 
ministers,  and  provides  for  Its  own  religious  iostructioo. 
Subjoined  is  an  (see  top  next  page) 

Histotieal  ^olA«.  — The  first  KngHsh  settlement  In 
Amerlea  was  made  in  Virginia,  by  a  private  company,  in 
1607 ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  sv^aequent  period, 
the  pop.  of  the  states  was  successively  augmented  bv 
numbers  of  Puritans  fhmi  the  motner  country,  who 
settled  in  New  England,  R.  Catholics  In  Maryland,  de- 
feated Royalists  in  Virginia,  Ac.,  with  numbers  of  Swedes, 
Germans,  and  others.  The  settlement  of  the  several 
colonies,  down  to  1776,  when  the  revolutionary  war  broke 
out,  took  place  as  follows :  ~ 
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The  allempU  of  the  Eneliih  minliUi 
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rerolutfan  Is,  that  il  oai  not  allowed  to  take 
place  without  oppoillion  on  our  part  We  de- 
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now  that  iha  ii  independent,  *i  we  iboulil  haie 
done  had  the  continued  lo  be  «  colonj ;  and  we 

five  araiBlneiiti  for  ber  defence  and  protection. 

Il  will  alwayi  be  ooe  of  the  chief  Kloriei  of 
England,  that  ihe  wu  the  maenn  vimm  mafer, 
that  ihe  bred  and  wnt  Tarth  the  men  who  «■ 
Ubiiibed  thii  mlgbtj  empire  In  the  wllde.neu. 
But  it  would.be  Inildloua  to  attempt  to  iiitti- 
tute  anj  compariton  between  tke_  t.ii|;llili  and 
Americani  of  the  preient  day. 
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UPTON  ON  SEVERN. 

•UM  UMBe,  OD  the  SaU,  by  which  it  to  dhrid«d  Into  tvo 
Mrtt,  87  n.  N.  by  W.  StwAholm.  Pop.,  4,500.  It  to  a 
fine,  old-te»hloD«d  dty.  Only  a  finr  or  the  tnbabt.  are 
tngaged  to  auHrafectaret,  or  in  the  little  trade  carried  on 
by  tberfrer,on  which  a  steam  narlcation  to  kept  op  with 
Stockholm.  Thegreaternomberdepwid  forfupportoo 
the  UntTertlly,  the  prhidpal  in  the  ktasdom.  Thto  ea- 
t«bU«bment  was  fbooded  by  Steoo  Store  to  1478,  and 
nDodell«^  on  U»e  oniTertlty  of  Parto.     It  was  warmly 

ronlfed  by  Chuuraa  Vaaa.  who  was  partly  educated  to 
At  a  rabcfquent  period,  however,  it  was  transferred 
to  Stockholm,  but  was  agato  restored  to  Upeal  by  Charles 
IX.  It  has  long  enjo/ed  a  very  extensive  ceiebrltr,  and 
to  at  present  attended  by  from  1,360  to  I  <4fiO  pupils,  tboucb 
of  these  only  from  800  to  900  may  be  resident  at  any  one 
time.  Thus  to  the  winter  session  of  1837,  the  University 
had  in  all  1 ,376  students,  of  whom  874  were  resident.  Of 
the  entire  number,  360  attended  the  theoloc ical,  805  the 
iMal,  143  the  medical,  and  408  the  philosophical  classes. 
The  ftudents,  like  those  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  lod|ie 
to  the  town.  Their  average  expenditure  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  801.  for  the  session.  As  many  as  160 
students  are  maintained  free  of  expense  from  endowments 
left  by  Oustavus  Adolphus.    The  public  lectures  are  all 

Satuitous,  and  but  few  private  lectures  are  attended, 
ost  of  the  professors  lecture  to  their  own  houses.  None 
have  a  salary  of  more  than  SOtf .  a  year,  and  many  have 
much  less.  The  new  University  to  a  handsome  and 
specious  edlAce,  built  of  freestone,  to  the  Florentine 
style  of  architecture.  Most  part  of  it  has  been  devoted 
to  two  splendid  halls,  one  on  the  first  story  of  the  prlnd- 
pal  library,  and  anotoer  on  the  second  for  oratorios,  the 
conferring  of  academic  degrees,  Ac.  The  ground  floor 
to  occupied  by  rooms  appropriated  to  MSS. ;  but,  until 
very  Utely,  the  library,  comprising  100,000  volumes,  re- 
mained in  the  old  university  building.  The  greatest 
curiosity  to  thto  collection  to  a  manuscript  of  the  four 
gospels,  called,  fttNn  ito  silver  letters,  the  Codea  Argentetu, 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Gothic  translation  made  by 
Ulpnllas,  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  in  the  4th  century. 
Much  controversy  has  existed  amoMg  the  learned  as  to 
the  characters  to  which  thto  fiunous  codex  to  written ; 
especially  whether  it  b«  to  those  used  by  the  Goths  of 
Mmsi^  ancestors  of  the  present  Swedes,  or  in  the 
Prankish  idiom.  At  all  events,  bowevir,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  iU  high  antiquity  (  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
not  to  be  later  than  the  6ih  century,  and  may  be  of  the 
4th  or  5th,  while  it  certainly  has  the  Airther  advantage 
of  having  been  translated  from  the  original  Greek.  The 
oodex  was  found  in  1907,  in  the  library  of  the  Benedic- 
tine abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphal'a ;  and  having  found 
its  way  (whether  honestly  is  doubt  Ail)  into  the  library 
of  Isaac  Vosslus.  was,  on  his  death,  purctiased  for  the 
comparatively  trifling  sum  of  VtOl.  by  the  Count  de  la 
Oardie,  who  presented  it  to  the  university.  (Gftrr,  Iv., 
178,  Ac  8vo.  ed.) 
In  the  same  edifice  are  preserved  a  beautUbl  cabinet, 

1  presented  to  Gustavua  Adolphus  by  the  dty  of  Augsburg 
n  1633,  and  the  large  chest,  seded  and  left  by  Gustavus 
III.,  with  tostructtons  that  it  should  not  be  opened  till 
60  years  tnm  the  day  of  his  death,  llie  prescribed  pe- 
riod expired  to  1848 ;  but  we  have  not  learnt  whether  the 
chest  has  been  opened.  Here,  also.  Is  a  botanic  garden, 
and  a  museum.  In  which  to  a  fine  statue  of  Linnssus  by 
Bystrom.  Thto  university  has  had  many  celebrated  to- 
dfvidualf  among  its  professors,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  NaturaTHistonr ;  among  others  may  be  specified 
Llnncus,  Bergman,  Afselius.  Ac. 

The  cathedral  to' an  imposing  edifice,  though  built  only 
of  brick :  to  some  respects  its  u>pearance  is  similar  to 
that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  It  is  350  feet  to  extreme 
length,  with  a  lofty  nave  and  a  magnificent  altar.  The 
Swedish  monarchs  were  formerly  crowned  to  thto  cathe^ 
dral,  and  here,  also,  they  are  mostly  interred.  Among 
the  numerous  tombs,  the  most  interesttog  to  tliat  of  Gus- 
tavus Vasa  i  distingutohed  to  every  sUtion  of  life,  and 
coually  great  as  a  l^ftolator,  a  warrior,  and  a  politician. 
Linnseus,  also.  Is  entombed  to  this  cathedral,  and  the 
house  is  still  shown  which  he  occupied  In  the  town. 

Upsd  has  some  public  walks,  on  one  of  which  a  fine 
obelisk  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gusuvus 
Adolphus.  It  is  the  metropolitan  see  of  Sweden,  and 
possesses  an  ecclesiastical  school,  a  cosmographic,  and 
other  scientific  sodeties.  (  CSmt,  iv. ;  Brtnmrri  Sxemr- 
twnSj  11. ;  Diet,  Ofog. ;  Votfoge  de  deuM  FrancaU^  4c.) 

UPTON  ON  SEVERN,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  ca  Wcuxestcr,  huod.  Pershore,  on  the  Severn, 
here  crossed  by  *  stone  bridge  of  6  arches,  9  m.  S. 
Worcester.  Area  of  par.,  8,110  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  to 
1841,  3,606.  The  town  to  neatly  built  with  wdl-paved 
streets.  The  church,  rebuilt  to  1758,  to  a  handsome 
structure.  The  Bapttots,  and  other  sects,  have  dso  places 
of  worship.  A  diarity  school  for  16  girls,  founded  and 
endowed  m  1718,  to  which  a  boys*  school  was  attached  to 
1797,  has  been  incorporated  with  3  national  schooto, 
supported  by  vduntary  oontributton.  A  subscription 
library  has  been  fbunded.    The  river,  which  to  oavigaUe 
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thus  fhr  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  has  a  commodious  whar^ 
and  a  good  harbour  for  barges.  It  has  no  manuCMture 
of  any  importance;  but  a  omslderable  trade  to  carried 
on  in  com,  malt,  coals,  Ac  \  and  a  good  ded  of  cyder  to 
broudit  here  fbr  shipment  fktm  Hereford  and  other  parts. 

URBINO  (an.  Xfrhtnmm  /forfMsc), a  forUfled  town  of 
Centrd  Itoly,  to  the  Papd  Slates,  cap.  leg.  and  formerly 
of  the  duchy  of  its  own  name,  on  a  mountato  near  tM 
Metauro,  30  m.  S.W.  Pesaro.  Pop.  of  the  town  only 
about  7,000,  but,  Induding  the  suburbs,  13,000  (A«m- 
9oldi.)  Its  fortifleatfons  are  a  good  specimen  of  the  mi- 
litary works  of  the  14th  century.  Its  old  castle  now  forms 
part  of  a  Carmelite  convent,  to  which  and  in  the  cburchea 
are  several  fine  works  by  Raphael  and  other  dtottoguished 
artists.  UrUno  has  an  ancient  ducal  palace,  which,  like 
the  Falaao  AVbaml,  to  a  large  and  fine  building ;  a  newly 
built  cathedral,  with  a  ridi  chapter  and  archbishopric ; 
a  university,  with  about  900  studeuto ;  a  college,  hospl- 
td,  semiiutfy,  an  assodation  called  by  the  singular  title 
of  Acmiemia  AitrntdUorwrn^  and  a  court  of  primary  Juris- 
diction. But  the  legate  and  other  chief  authorities  of 
the  legs,  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro  reside  at  the  latter  town. 
Urbino  is  celebrated  for  its  brass,  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  about  14,000  crowns  a  year     ( ItosrH^r's  il«p. ) 

Among  other  iUusuious  todividuals,  Urbino  has  to 
boast  of  havtog  given  birth  to  Raphael,  hence  called  by 
the  Itdians  Rdhdlo  d' Urbino,  unquestionably  the 
greatest  pdnter  of  modem  times.  He  was  bora  on 
Good  Fridav,  1488,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1590,  on  the  an. 
niversary  of  hto  birth,  at  the  early  age  of  87  —  a  wonderw 
fiilly  brief  space  to  which  tohaveattdned  tosuchmatdi- 
less  profldency,  and  to  have  completed  so  many  great 
works.  Thto  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Bramante,  one  of 
the  greatest  modem  architects,  a  relative  of  Raphad ; 
of  the  machinist  Zabaglia,  and  other  dtotinguished  per- 
sonages.   (AompoMf;  Cpmlrr's /lo^f,  ^v.) 

URI,  a  canton  of  Switserland,  to  the  S.B.  part  of  the 
Confed.,  between  the  46th  and  47th  degs.  of  N.  Ut.,  and 
80  SO'  and  9°  B.  long.,  having  N.  SchwyU  and  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  E.  Glarus  and  the  Orisons,  8.  Tessin,  and 
W.  the  Valais,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  Unterwaldea. 
Area  estimated  at  388  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1850,  14.505,  dl 
Rom.  Catbs.  The  canton  consists  most'y  of  one  prin- 
dpd  valley,  that  of  the  ReuM,  Into  which  several  others 
open  laterally ;  and  the  whole  are  shut  in,  except  at  the 
N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  canton,  by  lofty  and  generdly 
impassable  mountatos.  Among  the  mountains  comprised 
in  thto  canton  to  the  celebratea  St.  Gothard.  the  passaoe 
across  which  to  the  principal  route  fh>ra  Italy  into  E. 
Switserland.  The  transit  trade  by  this  road  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  in* 
nabs,  of  Uri.  Various  other  lofty  and  remarkable  sum* 
mits  are  included  to  the  ranges  surrounding  tl>e  canton. 
The  prindpal  river  is  the  Heuss,  which  rises  to  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  and  after  a  course  usually  N.,  through  Uri, 
in  its  whole  length,  fdls  into  the  Lodie  of  Lucerne,  near 
Altorf.  Besides  the  Lake  of  Uri  (the  S.  extremltv  oC 
that  of  Lucerne)  there  are  numerous  small  dptoe  laxes; 
and  the  canton  to  a  good  ded  vtoited  by  strangers,  both 
on  account  of  its  sublime  scenery  and  the  historical 
interest  attached  to  it  as  the  land  of  Tell,  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  BQrden,  near  Altorf. 

The  pastures  of  thto  canton  are  very  superior,  and 
these  and  tbdr  cattle  constitute  the  entire  wedth  of  the 
inhabs.  A  good  many  cattle,  tended  by  Bergamesoue 
cowherds,  are  sent  thither  firom  Italy  to  feed  during 
summer.  The  cheese  of  the  canton  is  in  high  repute; 
but  it  to  not  extendvdy  produced ;  and  the  stock  of  sheep, 
goats,  hogs,  Ac~  is  not  more  than  suffldent  for  the  wants 
of  the  pop.  Agriculture  is  entirely  neglected.  **  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss 
and  to  the  vale  of  Ursem,  not  one  stdk  of  any  kind  of 
grdo,  nor  one  cultivated  vegetable  of  any  kind,  to  to  be 
seen.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  might  be 
successftilly  cultivated.  The  vale  of  Ursera  to  netter 
sheltered  than  dmost  any  part  of  the  Engadine,  and  to 
less  elevated  than  many  otner  parts  where  rye  is  grown 
abundantly,  where  other  grdn.  even  wheat.  Is  not  a 
fkilure,  and  where  dl  the  hardier  vegetables  are  plentifkiL 
About  3  leagues  lower  down  thnn  Andemat,  tne  vdley 
wklens.  Cottages  are  sprinkled  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then  a  hamlet ;  still,  however,  grass  only  was 
to  be  seen.  I  saw  many  warm  stripes,  and  even  little 
pldns,  along  the  river  side,  where  wheal  and  vegeubles 
could  have  been  successfully  cultivated ;  but  I  sUil  con- 
tinued to  meet  carts  laden  with  fiour  and  potatoes.  As  I 
descended  still  lower  to  the  vdley,  the  scenery  became 
more  varied  and  more  beautiful.  Charming  meadows 
lay  by  the  river  side,  prettily  diversified  by  dumps  of 
walnut  and  pear  trees ;  and  cottages  and  hamlets  thickly 
dotted  the  slopes.  Altorf  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
orchards;  yet  even  here,  where  the  dimate  is  mild,  and 
where  the  ordinary  fraits  come  to  great  perfedion, 
scarcely  an  ear  of  com  to  to  be  seen.'*  (IngliM*  p.  1045.) 
Thto,  howerer,  does  not  oriainate  in  any  want  of  industry, 
btit  in  what  is  most  probatdy  a  well-founded  convlctioQ 
on  the  part  of  the  innab.,  that  it  to  most  advantageous  for 
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them  to  confint  thdr  attcntloo  to  the  breedloR  and  6f>. 
putnring  of  etttle,  and  to  import  thatr  com,  flour,  and 
othw  proritlOM,  and  toch  manufactarad  good*  at  they 
do  not  produce  in  their  cottage*.'  The devaatationt of 
the  late  war,  and  the  ooostructlon  by  Napoleon  of  the 
route  over  the  Simplon,  by  diverting  a  consldend>le  por. 
tf  on  of  the  travelling  and  transit  trade  carried  on  throusb 
this  canton  into  a  new  channel,  have  been  etpeciaUj 
hostile  to  Us  tnterettt.  Several  metallic  ores  are  met 
with,  and  Picot  (p.  2370  enumerates  a  long  list  of  vain- 
id>le  minerals  found  on  Mount  St.  Ootbard ;  but  mining 
Industry  is  quite  Inslgniflcant. 

Uri  to  subdivided  into  two  districts,  Uri  and  Ursem : 
Altorf  Is-the  cap.  The  constitution  Is  strictly  democratic 
The  legislative  power  resides  in  the  General  Assembly, 
tomposed  of  all  the  male  pop.  above  90  years  of  age, 
which  assembles  every  year  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
to  choose  the  cantonal  council  of  44  menu.,  to  which  Is 
confided  the  direct  executive  power.  There  are  several 
inferior  councils  for  separate  departments  of  service. 
Each  district  has  its  own  assembly  and  tribunals ;  and  in 
the  cap.  is  a  tribunal  of  mpeal,  composed  of  16  mems., 
and  presided  over  by  the  umdamtman.  The  communes 
are  generally  too  poor  to  support  public  schools  all  the 
year  round,  and  education  is  very  backward  ;  no  libraries 
or  literary  societies  worthy  of  notice  exist  in  the  canton. 
The  inhabs.  are  under  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chur :  they  are  mostlv  of  the  German 
stodi,  though  in  the  S.  an  Italian  dialect  is  spoken. 
Contingent  to  the  Swiss  arm  v,  286  men ;  do.  of  money  to 
the  federal  treasury,  1,184  rr.  a  year.  This  cantmi  Is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  namefhMn  the  wnw.  or  wild 
bull,  which  formerly  inhabited  its  valleys  In  grent  num- 
bers. Uri  was  oue  of  the  three  cantons  whidi  revolted 
from  the  German  empire  in  1307,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Swiss  Confed.  It  was  a  principal  theatre  of  war 
between  the  French  and  Austriuis,  In  1799—1800.  {Pi- 
eol.  Statist,  de  la  Sw'i$e,  $c.) 

URUGUAY,  or  BAND  A  ORIENTAL,  a  republic  of 
South  America,  between  lat.  VP  and  35^  S.  and  long. 
580  and  69°  W. :  baring  N.  Braril,  E.  and  S.  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  and  W. 
the  Uruguay  river  (see  ante,  p.  617.).  by  which  It  Is  se- 
parated from  the  Argentine  or  La  Plata  territories.  It 
Is  of  nearly  circular  form,  and  is  supposed  to  embrace  an 
area  of  above  200,000  so.  m.,  while  its  pop.  Is  not  tup- 
posed,  Indians  included,  to  exceed  160,000,  or  at  most 
200,000.  It  is  but  very  little  known.  The  coast  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  low  flat  plain,  without  wood  of  any  kind, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  quite  level  in  appearance 
with  the  water.  Inland,  however,  and  partlculariy  In  the 
v.,  the  country  is  intersected  by  many  hill-ranges  alter- 
nating with  valleys  traversed  by  considerable  affluents  of 
the  Uruguay.  In  this  territory,  the  humidity  of  the  soU, 
which  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  Is  corrected  hr  the 
Pampero,  a  remarkably  dry  wind.  The  climate  of  Uru- 
guay  is  proverbially  healthy,  and  It  It  evident  that  the 
thinness  of  the  pop.  must  arise  from  the  mode  of  liils 
followed  by  the  settlers,  or  from  political  causes,  and  not 
from  any  deficient  fertility  of  the  toll,  or  other  natural  or 
necessary  cause.  It  is  divided  into  9  deps.,  and  possesses 
8  principial  towns,  Monte  Video,  La  Colonia,  and  Maldo- 
nado,  16  small  towns,  and  8  hamlets,  without  including 
estanciat  or  farms,  and  ranchos  or  cottages.  Monte 
Video,  baring  a  better  port  and  as  good  a  government, 
bids  fiilr  to  become  a  city  of  greater  trade  and  wealth 
than  its  opposite  rival,  Buenos  Ayret.  (For  Its  trade  and 
that  of  the  republic  generally,  gee  the  art.  Monti  Viobo.) 
Uruguay  Is  an  integral,  not  a  federal,  republic :  it  formed 
a  prov.,  under  the  gov.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  till  1 821,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Bratilians,  and  Incorporated  with 
Braiil  under  the  title  of  Prov.  Cifplatina.  In  1826,  how- 
ever. It  declared  itself  independent;  and  Its  indepen- 
dence was  recognised  in  1828  by  a  treaty  between  Brasil 
and  La  Plata.    (See  Mr.  SearkWi  5.  America^  62—56.) 

URUMEA.  OORMIAH,  or  SHAHEE,  a  town  and 
considend>le  lake  of  Persia,  prov.  AterbHan.  The  town 
stands  in  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  the  Shar,  8  m.  W.  the 
lake,  and  66  m.  S.  W.  Tabris .  Its  pop.  has  been  roughly 
estimated  at  1 2,000.  It  is  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  and 
deep  ditch,  which  may  be  filled  with  water  from  the 
river.  Though  supposed  to  be  the  THebarma  of  Strabo. 
It  is  said  to  possets  no  remains  of  antioulty  worth  notice : 
it  has.  however,  been  rarely*  If  at  all,  vuited  by  recent 
European  travellers. 

The  lake  of  Urumea  or  Shahee  was  Vitited  bv  MiOor 
Rawliuson  so  late  as  1838.  **  It  extends  above  a  degree  of 
lat.  iu  length,  and  isaboutil-3d  of  that  distance  In  extreme 
breadth.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  that  Is  found  in 
any  part  is  four  fathoms,  the  averue  is  about  two  fh- 
thoms.  tMit  the  shores  shelve  so  gradually  that  this  depth 
Is  rarely  attained  within  2  ro.  of  the  land.  The  spedfic 
gravity  of  the  water,  fh>m  the  quantity  of  salt  which  It 
retains  In  solution,  is  so  great,  that  a  vessel  of  100  tons' 
burden  hat  a  draught  of  no  more  than  8  or  4  feet.  Thlt 
kieaviness  of  the  water  prevents  the  lake  from  being 
much  affected  by  storms,  which,  flrom  Its  extreaoe  shaf 
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lownett,  would  otherwiie  render  VU  ncrtgatkn 
ous.  A  gale  of  wind  raiaet  the  wmrea  baft  a  few.fieet ;  mk 
at  soon  as  the  storm  hat  pataed.  tbej  iuhahie..  It  lia 
old  opinion  that  thewatert  of  thia  fake  are  toosytti 
support  animal  Hfe.  No  fish,  <»rtalnly,  are  foud  ia  t, 
but  tlie  smaller  datt  of  soophytaa  are  mat  with  in  ceasi> 
derable  numbers.  The  islands  in  the  lake,  until  tatdv. 
were  barren  and  uninhabited ;  but  the  largest  bas  baa 
recently  colonised,  and  settlemeota  on  the  reat  have  beta 
proposed.*'  {Ceog.  Jomrm.  x.  7.  *c) 

On  the  E.  tide  of  the  hUte  It  the  Tfllafe  cT  SbiaiMna. 
the  retidence  of  a  Penian  prince,  Melik  Kaaim  MIrsa,  ■ 
l>rother  of  the  late  thah,  who  bsu  adopted  in  every  » 
ticular  European  habltt  and  puraulta.  He  hat  botes 
palace  In  the  European  ttyle,  nemr  which  be  bas  srti* 
bllabed  mulberry  gvdent  for  the  cultura  of  tflk,  a  tea 
yard,  a  glatt  wore,  a  pottery,  locmaa  for  weaving  esttoa. 
silk,  and  worsted  goodt,  and  rarloua  other  kMs  «f 
roanufluturet.  He  bat  alto  ballt  a  weasel  of  100  tsei, 
which  he  employs  in  tradlnr  on  the  Itike ;  oo  which  she, 
he  contemplated  the  Introdoctioo  of  ateam  naviolioa. 
(For  forther  particulars,  tee  Bmoiimsom  i»  C?«qg.  Jamn^ 
X.  6—9,  *c. ) 

USHANT(Fr.  OaMtaii0.tbe  mostW.  oftbeWasdi 
ofTthe  coatt  of  France,  forming  a  portion  of  a  gronpMar 
the  W.  coatt  of  Brittany,  dep.  Finisterre.  in  lat.  m>9f 
8"  N.,  long.  eP  3*  W..  26  m.  W.N. W.  Brest.    Itt  arat  t 
about  2  sq.  leagues,  and  Its  pop.  rather  exceeds  2,000.  k 
is  difflcult  of  access,  but  is  tolerably  fiaitile,  aAiiikai 
pasture  to  a  good  many  sheep  and  horses.    It  has  a  vfl* 
lage,  several  hamlets,  an  old  cattle,  and  a  aasaU  hartow 
ft^uented  by  fithing  boatt.    Sir  Edward  Hawke  totalf 
defeated  a  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Conflaaa,  off  the 
coast  of  this  island,  in  1769.  Owin^  to  the  violence  of  tkc 
weather,  two  of  the  British  ships  accidentally  got  ttken, 
and  were  lost.    At  a  later  period,  on  the  97tb  July,  ITTi, 
an  indecisive  actimi  took  puce  off  the  laland  betwtentjw 
English  fleet  tmder  Admiral  Keppel,  who  bad  been  seeoM 
in  command  in  the  former  actioD,  and  that  of  the  FreDCS 
under  Count  d'OrvlUiert.  . 

USK,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  bund.  Usk,  co.  Monmouth,  on  the  Usk ;  Nw 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  6  archea,  nearly  In  the  ustit 
of  the  CO.,  12  m.  S.W.  Monmouth.     The  modem  bor^ 
which  is  more  extensive  than  the  andent,  bas  an  af«a  si 
410  acres,  with  a  pop..  In  1S41,  of  1,508.    The  tows  b 
neatly,  but  irregularly  built,  the  hoaaes  being  ■w'ay  d^ 
tached  and  interspersed  with  gardens  and  ercbards.   a 
Is  indlAprently  paved ;  and  down  to  a  recent  period  w« 
not  lighted.    The  church,  which  belonged  to  *" jodM 
priory,  appeara  to  have  been  erecated  In  the  Norsua 
period.    It  was  originally  cnidform.  hot  hat  l>»<"Tr7 
much  altered ;  the  tquare  embattled  tower  now  •* J^^ 
end,  teemt  to  have  been  formerly  In  its  centre;  nm^ 
terior  containt  little  wofth  notice,  except  an  intalpw" 
on  a  brats  plate,  which  hat  not  yet  been  tatisfcrtflffy 
explained.    The  living,  a  vicarage,  worth  tSOt.  a yy»» 
in  the  gift  of  —  Wllllamt,  Esq.    Here,  aho.  sre  cteedi 
for  Independentt.  Wesleyant.  and  R.  ^^■''■^'''^tl.nju!!^ 
the  market-place  is  the  town-nail,  a  handsome  ^J^f^T 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Duke  of  '••"'''*'*L^ 
tached  to  which  is  a  lock-up  house  for  t*»«_»f*TLi 
prisoners  till  they  can  be  conveyed  to  the  co.  gsol»    *"* 
educational  establishments  comprise  a  firee  V^^Sl 
school,  founded  and  endowed  in  1614,  to  ^W<*  ■J^fH 
school  has  since  been  attached ;  a  national  tdiooiy'^ 
sexes,  supported  by  voluntary  contribotloos ;  •"^•'Tr 
houses  for  24  Inmatea.    Near  to  th^  latter  are  tbt  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  iMriory  previously  alloded  to.      

••  Usk  is  hicreasing  not  only  from  n«te»**J2?'T 
of  pop.,  but  also  from  the  beauty  of  Its  sj^fT^*^^ 
tracting  persons  of  independent  proper^  to  bmjd  w^t* 
rillas  hi  iu  richiity.     It  has  a  small  manofiscwrMj 
Pont-y-pool  juMn  ware,  which  employt  4  or  6  """^JJ; 
It  the  only  on^  remaining  fai  thlt  part  of  tbe^^|^^' 
the  trade  baring  removed  to  Birmingham.    R  ?!l,  • 
other  trade  peculiar  to  it,  and  very  little  of  any  voa. 
(Part.  Bound.  Report. )    Most  part  of  the  *«*»•*»•  "ISS 
gaged  in  hutbandry  and  talmon-iishlng.    The  '*\°T 
charter  of  the  bor.  dates  from  1398 ;  but  it  bas  »*  JJ? 
governed  for  a  long  period  by  this  or  any  otiier  qy^" 
The  local  authority  is  vested  in  a  vortroerv,  c»amm 
annnaUy ;  a  recorder,  2  baiUA,  4  constables,  and sdw| 
definite  number  of  burgesses.    It  Is  associated  wW  t*^\ 
port  and  Monmouth,  In  returning  1  mem.  to  the  n. 
C.    Total  electors  for  the  three  bors..  In  'W^-^^^^^rTj 
Q'larter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  as  *|^^ 
a  county  court,  before  which  143  plaints  were  w^^ 

Usk  is  a  place  of  remote  antiquity,  and  appM"'^^^ 
formerly  been  of  much  more  importance  than  •'jVTIiLi 
On  an  eminence  adJotnhig  the  town  are  ^'^Z,^ 
remains  of  Iu  ancient  castle,  formeriy  one  ",**!/h 
con>iderable  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  ^"^"z^'tj^ 
came  through  the  Mortimers,  earls  of  ^''^'''J'^igaes 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  was  the  fcvonrite  restoj^ 
of  Richard  duke  ef  York,  nephew  of  Henry  VI.,  «b^ 
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pom,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  IIL,  were  bom  within  ?tt 
wmIU.  At  a  aubeequent  period  It  belonged  to  tlie  EnrU 
of  Pembroke }  and  it  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

Market-day,  Tharadar;  fairs,  four  timet  a  year,  for 
wool,  horaet,  cattle,  and  pedlary ;  and  once  a  month  for 
CAttle  only.  ( Beautifi  qf  £Hgkmd  amd  H'aies  j  Pari, 
and  Mum.  Bound.  RfjH.) 

USKUP  or  SCOPIA  (aa  SeopO^  a  considerable  town 
of  Koropean  Turkey,  prov.  Macedonia,  cap.  Sandjiack, 
on  the  river  of  Its  own  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Vardar, 
110  m.  N.W.  Salonica.  Its  pop.  Is  estimated  at  about 
10,000.  It  has  a  good  many  handsome  mosques,  Greek 
churches,  Ac. ;  but  its  streets,  though  wide,  are  filthy  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and 
has  tome  manufiurtures  of  leather.  A  Turkish  garrison 
Is  stationed  in  its  old  dilaptdated  castle. 

USTIUG  (VELIKI,  or  'the  Great'),  a  town  of 
Russia,  gov.  Vologda,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Joug  and 
Souchonia,  tributaries  of  the  Dwina,  about  400  m. 
from  the  White  Sea,  and  6fi0  m.  B.  by  N.  Petersburg. 
This  town,  though  in  so  remote  and  desolate  a  region, 
has  8,000  inhabt.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade 
between  Europe  and  Asfau  It  has,  aocoilUng  to  Possart, 
3  cathedrals  and  88  par.  churches,  many  of  which  are 
built  of  stone ;  and  several  private  buildings,  and  a  large 
exchange,  are  of  the  same  material.  It  has  numerous 
ta!low,  soap,  candle,  leather,  and  tile  Csctoriet,  with  saw- 
mills, and  some  JeweUenr  and  silver  works :  bat  Its  trade 
Is  chiefly  in  com,  lard,  Imen,  ship  timber,  and  sail  cloth. 
Its  merchants,  who  trade  with  the  Siberian  towns  gene- 
rally, as  far  as  Klaehta,  were  estimated,  in  1830,  to  pos- 
sess an  aggregate  capital  of  388,000  roubles ;  and  the 
(own  revenues  are  estimated  at  30,000  do.  a  year.  A 
large  annual  fair  is  held  here  on  the  8th  July.  (Pouart, 
Kaitertk:  Rmttland.) 

UTICA,  a  town  or  cHr  of  the  U.  States,  nearly  In  the 
centre  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  sloping  ground, 
gently  rising  fh>m  the  Mohawk  river,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Erie  canal,  83  m.  N.W.  Albany,  and  180  m.  N.  by 
W.  New  York.  Fop.,  In  1840,  13,873.  It  U  regularly 
laid  out ;  the  streets,  which  generally  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  are,  in  some  instances,  shaded  by  rows  of 
trees ;  and  the  houses  are,  for  the  OMst  part,  handsome 
and  substantially  built.  The  Brie  Canal,  which  inter- 
sects the  town,  is  crossed  within  Its  limits  by  several 
bridges,  and  here  unites  with  the  Chenango  canal,  which 
opens  a  communication  with  the  Susqiiehannah.  Utica 
has  above  a  doaen  churches  for  dilTerent  religloas  bodies, 
some  of  which  are  large  and  costly  edifices.  It  hat  also 
a  lyceum,  and  various  superior  puolio  and  private  aca- 
demies ;  a  mechanics*  association  for  the  promotion  of 
manufactures,  ftc. ;  a  young  man's  association,  with  a 
library  and  reisdlng-room  open  to  the  public  t  an  appren- 
tices' library,  a  theatre,  and  numerous  religious  and 
charitable  institutions.  Its  situation,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Brie  and  Chenango  canals,  has  made  Utica  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing'  commerce ;  and 
it  has  numerous  banks,*  insurance  companies,  and  other 
Jolnt-stock  associations.  Its  manufactures  are  also  exten- 
sive and  varioiu ;  and  it  is  in  the  centre  of  a  district  which 
Is  well  supplied  with  water-power,  and  in  which  there  are 
manufactories,  with  power-looms,  for  the  weaving  of  cot- 
ton and  other  cloths,  the  spinning  of  cotton  yam.  Ac. ; 
with  saw-mills,  grist  and  flour-mills,  Arc.  In  1836,  six 
weekly  and  two  monthly  periodical  publications  were  is- 
tvted  in  the  town.  It  also  derives  considerable  advantage 
from  its  being  at  the  W.  terminns  of  the  Utica  and  Sche- 
nectady railroad,  77  m.  In  length,  opened  in  1880,  and 
from  another  railroad,  68  m.  in  lenjrth,  by  which  it  it 
connected  with  Syracuse.  In  1794,  Utica  was  an  incon- 
siderable village ;  and  so  late  as  1830,  its  pop.  amounted 
to  only  3,973 :  but  the  Erie  canal  having  been  opened,  in 
1823,  its  subsequent  increase  has  been  astonishingly 
great.  It  was  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1817,  and  as 
a  city  in  1883 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
charter  1^  which  It  is  erected  into  a  city,  the  licensing 
of  shops  and  houses  fbr  theretailingof  ardent  spirits  Is 
expressly  prohibited  !  We  are  unable,  however,  to  say 
whether  tnis  prohibition  has  been  practically  carried 
into  eflhct.  In  the  list  of  businesses  in  the  town,  in 
1836,  we  observe  31  inns.  {Enejfe.  Americana }  iiew 
York  Gaxrtleer;  American  Almanac,  1841-43,  ifc.) 

UTRECHT  (an.  UUra-Trafectmm),  a  city  of  Holland, 
cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  by  which 
h  is  divided  into  two  parts,  30  m.  S.  by  E.  Amsterdam. 
Pop.  44.000.  It  is  oval-shaped,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  situated  towns  in  the  kingdom,  being  built  on  an 
undulating  tract  of  land,  more  elevated  than  the  sur. 
rounding  territory,  and  having.  In  coiT»equence,  a  drier 
and  purer  atmosphere.  The  countnr  immediately  around 
Is  finely  wooded,  and  well  sprinkled  with  farro-houees 
and  cotUgcs.  Fields  of  wheat  and  other  grain  are  seen 
Instead  ofunvarying  green  pastures ;  and  the  novel  spec- 
tacle presents  itself  of  rivers  and  canals  flowing  below 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  and  not  above  It  on  the 
tops  of  mounds,  m  eltewbere  in  HoUaod.  The  approach  to 
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Utrecht,  firom  Amtterdam,  It  very  fine,  being  through 
a  long  avenue  of  lime  trees,  which  forms  a  favourite 
public  walk.  The  City  was  fbmierly  defended  by  lofty 
brick  walls  ;  but  these  are  now  broken  and  dlsmantlra, 
and  the  old  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  boule* 
vardt.  Since  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
however,  some  outworks  have  been  thrown  up. 

Utrecht  has  an  antique  appearance,  many  or  the  houses 
being  built  in  the  Gothic  style :  as  In  otlier  Dutch  towns, 
the  material  for  building  is  mostly  brick.  Mr.  Jacob  says, 
"  The  streets  are  more  regular,  the  houses  more  mo- 
demised,  and  the  squares  more  spacious,  than  in  other 
towns  of  Holland.  In  some  of  the  streets  there  are 
canals,  or  rather  tnranches  of  the  Rhine,  for  though  they 
soon  terminate  in  stagnant  canals,  they  have  here  some 
motion.  The  water  is  so  far  below  the  level  of  the 
thoroughfares,  that  the  wharfi  on  its  sides  have  dofirs 
opening  to  a  kind  of  cavems  under  the  streets.  In  which 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  find  baUtations."  (Tour  in 
Oermamf^  ^e.  p.  46.) 

The  fine  public  walk  called  the  Mall,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  town,  about  3,000  yards  in  length.  Is  divided 
into  alleys  by  rows  of  linden  trees.  The  cathedral, 
formerlv  a  fine  edifice,  hat  been  so  much  dllapidatea 
that  only  the  choir,  transept,  and  tower  remain:  the 
last  is  wholiv  detached  firom  the  other  parts,  leaving 
room  for  a  wide  street  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  hj 
the  nave.  It  must  have  been  originally  larger  than 
York  Minster,  but  less  elegant,  being  mostly  constracted 
of  brick.  The  transepts  are  shut  up,  and  the  only  nor" 
tion  at  present  in  use  Is  the  choir,  fitted  up  In  a  plain 
manner  for  the  Presbyterian  service,  though  it  has  some 
fine  monuments.  Tfeie  tower  is  a  huge  square  structure, 
388  ft.  In  height ;  and  from  its  summit  the  view  extends 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  compritlng  many  dtiet, 
townt,  and  vUlaget. 

Utrecht  hat  a  celebrated  university,  founded  in  1636 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  which  ranks  next  to  that  of 
Leyden :  it  has  6  lisculties  and  19  professors,  and  it 
attended  by  about  600  students.  The  university  buiid- 
ingt  have  no  outward  show,  but  they  comprise  a  va^ 
luable  library,  a  prettv  good  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  extensive  collections  in  anatomy,  pathology,  ftc.  x 
especially  one  of  beautifully-executed  models  In  coloured 
wax.  Tnis  city  has  also  acquired  distinction  fhnn  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  superior  schools.  It  hat 
a  museum  of  national  agricultural  implements,  esta- 
blished hi  a  fine  building,  once  the  residence  of  Louit 
Bonaparte,  but  this,  according  to  Mr.  Chambers,  is  an 
inferior  collection.  It  has  also  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
an  a<^demy,  founded  in  1778,  which  gives  prises  for  the 
best  memoirs  on  scientific  sut^ects.  a  branch  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Public  Good,  a  mint,  the  machinery  of  which  it 
partly  wrought  by  air-pressure,  Ac. 

Utrecht,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  agricnltnral 
district,  is  more  bustling  than  the  small  Dutch  cities  in 
general.  It  has  considerable  manutecturet  of  cloth  and 
other  woollen  stuflTs,  velvets,  linen  fabrics,  silk  twist, 
fowling-pieces,  pins,  ftc,  with  bleaching-grounds,  sugar 
and  salt  refineries,  brick  and  tile  woriu,  kc  It  sends 
6  deputies  to  the  provincial  states.  The  famous  act, 
called  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  declaring  the  independence 
of  the  seveu  United  Provinces,  was  signed  here  on  the- 
89th  of  Jan.  1679;  and  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  which 
terminated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  gave 
peace  to  Europe,  were  concluded  here,  in  1713  and  1714. 
Among  other  aistinguished  individuals.  Pope  Adrian  VI., 
the  preceptor  of  Charles  V.,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 
{Schreiber,  Guide  dn  Rhins  Chamber^  Tour  in  Hol- 
land: Diet.  G^og.t  4e.) 

UTRERA  (an.  Iliturge  VeHculum),  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  prov.  Seville,  cap.  distr.  on  the  road  firom 
Madrid  to  Cadis,  14  m.  S.E.  Seville.  Pop.,  according 
to  Miflano,  11,050,  but,  according  to  Capt.  Scott,  I6,00(«, 
mostly  agriculturists.  **  Utrera  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  plain,  that  may  be  considered  the  first  step  from  the 
marsnes  of  the  Guadalouivlr  towards  the  Ronda  Moun- 
tains, 13  m.  distant  to  tiie  E.  A  slight  mound,  that  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  embraced  by  an  ex- 
tensive circuit  of  dilapidated  walls,  doubtless  offered  the 
inducement  to  build  a  town  here :  and  these  walls,  some 
puts  of  which  are  very  lofty,  and  In  a  tolerably  perfect 
state,  appear  to  be  Roman,  though  the  castle  and  its  Im-^ 
mediate  outworks  are  Moorish.  The  town  is  large,  and 
not  walled  in ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  dean,  and  a  plen- 
tifol  stream,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  mnning  water 
within  several  miles,  rises  near,  and  traversM,  the  place.** 
iScott*s  Ronda  and  Granada,  11. 141,  143.) 

It  has  a  spacious  souare,  3  par.  churches  (one  of  singn* 
lar  architecture),  various  convents  and  hospitals,  a  good 
town-hall,  prison,  cavalry  barracks,  &c. ;  and  near  it  is  a 
convent,  resorted  to  by  a  great  concourse  of  devotees 
during  a  festival  which  lasts  eight  days  from  the  8th  ot 
September.  The  bulls  bred  in  the  vicinity  are  the  roost 
ferocious  of  any  in  Andalusia :  and  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  here  in  cattle  and  horses ;  it  has,  also,  some 
manufactures  of  hats,  soap,  starch,  wax,  and  leather.   I» 
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Its  Tldnlty  are  lome  producttTe  talt  tpringt.  Utrera  Is  an 
Iroporunt  milUary  post,  being  at  the  divergence  of  teve- 
ral  croM  roadc  The  Frendi,  when  advancing  upon 
Cadis  in  1810,  made  atrenuoiu  etTorta  to  reach  it  beiore 
the  Spanish  troop*  under  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque: 
but,  being  anticipated  bj  the  latter.  Cadis  was  prevented 
ftrom  falling  into  their  hands.  {Scott's  Romdat  Ac.,  il. ; 
MMamo.) 

UTTOXBTER,  a  nuvket  town  and  par.  of  England, 
eo.  Stafford,  hund.  Totmonslow.  near  the  Dove,  which 
Is  here  crossed  bj  a  fine  stone  bridae  of  six  arches,  con- 
necting the  cos.  of  Staflbrd  and  Derbv.  Area  of  par. 
S,930  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1831,  4364.  The  town,  17 
n.  W.  bv  S.  Derby,  stands  on  a  hill  sloi^g  towards  the 
river,  and  consists  principally  of  three  streets,  diverging 
tnm  die  market-place  In  its  centre.  With  the  exception 
of  tiie  tower  and  lofty  spire,  which  are  ancient,  the 
church  has  been  reoenUv  r^milt :  the  living,  a  rectory, 
worth  186/.  a  year,  it  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons 
of  Windsor.  Here,  also,  are  several  dissenting  cti^iels. 
It  has  a  ft-oe  school  for  14  boya,  fbunded  in  1668  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen,  a  native  of  the  town,  celebrated  1^  Sel- 
den.  Camden,  and  others  for  the  extent  of  his  mathema- 
ticai  and  antiquarian  learning ;  a  national  school  sup- 
ported by  subscription ;  almshouses  for  IS  Inmates;  a 
hind  for  uie  apprenticeship  of  poor  children,  ftc.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  weekly  by  the  co.  magistrates.  The 
hardware  manufacture  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
there  are  numerous  iron  forges  in  the  vicinity.  Owing 
to  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  espedally  the 
excellence  or  the  pastures  along  the  Dove,  the  market 
held  here  for  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  Its  trade  is  fiu:ilitated  by 
theCaldoo  canal,  which  joins  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
canal,  combig  within  a  short  distance  <^  the  town.  Mar- 
ket day.  Wed.  Fairs  10  times  a  year,  chiefly  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep. 

UXBR IDGB,  a  market  town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
par.  of  Hilllngdon,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Bltbome^  border 
of  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  Colne  and  Grand  Junction 
canal,  over  each  of  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Oxford,  1ft  m.  N.  Iqr  W.  the  former. 
Pop.  in  1831,  3,043.  It  is  situated  on  a  slight  eml- 
Deoce  sloping  to  the  river,  and  consists  mostly  of  one 
long  street,  with  a  smaller  one  on  the  road  branching  off 
to  Windsor.  The  main  street  is  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas ;  and  many  of  the  modem  houses  are  handsome  and 
sobstantialiy  built.  The  market-house,  erected  in  1789, 
is  a  brick  building  140  feet  in  length  by  49  in  width,  sup- 
ported on  about  60  wooden  columns.  St.  Margarers 
chapel,  built  in  1447,  is  an  irregular  edifice  of  flint  and 
brick  in  the  Pointed  style,  with  a  low  square  tower :  the 
living,  a  perpet.  curacy,  wwth  111/,  a  year,  is  in  private 
natronaae.  The  Baptists,  Friends,  Independents,  and 
Methodists  have  each  places  of  worship.  Two  fhse 
schools,  on  the  Lancastrian  system,  are  held  over  the 
market-place,  and  are  supported  partly  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  partly  bv  annual  subscription  from  the 
manor.(\inds,  market-tolls,  Ac.  A  school  of  industry 
was  founded  in  1809,  and  there  are  several  other  cha- 
ritable kistitutlons  for  education  and  the  relief  of  the 
EK>r.  A  reading  room  and  public  library  has  been  esta- 
ished. 

Uxbridge  has  the  largest  country  corn-markets  in  the 
kingdom.  A  great  deal  of  excellent  flour  is  made  at  the 
flour-mills  in  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
its  millers  and  mealmen  are  In  general  as  opulent  as  they 
are  respectable.  Large  quantities  of  malt  are,  also,  pro- 
duced in  the  town,  the  trade  of  which  is  greatly  facilitated 
bv  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  It  has  also  an  exteo- 
slve  manuCsctory  of  implements  of  husbandry,  garden, 
chairs,  &c. ;  and  a  brldi-fleld  to  the  S.B.  of  the  town 
ftimishes  employment  for  numerous  hands.  The  muni- 
cipal government  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  S  constables, 
4  headboroughs,  and  other  oiBcers  elected  annually. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  town  and  several  adjoining  pars, 
are  held  every  fortnight,  and  a  court  of  requests  for  aebts 
under  40».  once  a  month.    The  unsuccessral  negociatlon 


between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  in  1644  took  place 
in  an  old  brick  building  called  the  **  Treaty  House,** 
which  has  latterly  been  converted  into  an  inn.  Markets, 
Thursday  and  Saturday ;  fairs,  4  times  a  year.  {Beautiet 
9f  BnMltand  amd  Wate»  ,  Priv.  l^f.) 

UITES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Card,  cap.  arrond.,  on 
the  Auson,  12  m.  N.  by  E.  Nismes.  Pop.  in  1836,  ex. 
comm..  5,986.  It  Is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  rises  the  stream  which  was  anciently  con- 
ducted to  Nismes  by  the  PotU  dm  Gard.  It  is  old.  ill 
built,  and  111  laid  out.  It  was  a  bishopric  In  the  time  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  old  episcopal  palace,  and  the 
former  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Ut6s,  are  the  principal 
rfliflces :  the  last  Is  a  huge  castle,  inclosed  by  high  walls 
flanked  with  round  towers,  and  bearing  a  good  deal  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Bastlle  in  Paris,  destroyed  in  1789. 
Uste  sufllBred  much  in  the  religious  wars,  when  lU  bishop, 
chanter,  and  most  part  of  its  tnhabs.,  embraced  Protest- 
antism, and  destroye«l  their  cathedrij.    It  has  a  court  of 
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Jurisdiction,  communal  coII«ce,  Ac,  and 
raiccurcs  of  silk  hosiery,  oosu'ee  vrooUena,  pai 
{Hugo,  Art,  Gard  /  uuide  dm  yotfogemr  em 


primary , 
fjiccurcs 


p^tebear.^*. 


V. 

VAL-DB.PENAS,  a  town  of  Sps^n,  inyewCatfilc, 

EroT.  La  Mnncha,  part.  CSudad-ReaL  ui  a  tolerably  fc^ 
leplahi,  112  m.  S.t7  E.  Madrid.  Popi,  aocordinf  ta 
Mifiano,  10,248.  It  is  well  ballt ;  the  manslaa  oT  tiic 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cms.  wad.  the  warehouse  of  tlw  rm! 
tithes,  being  conspicuous  among  many  other  good  m- 
fices.  This  town  would  appear  to  be  ^e«s  overstodsri 
with  religious  edifices  Uian  most  others  in  Spain,  far  is 
is  said  to  nave  only  one  par.  chur^  and  one  coovcoL  k 
is,  however,  best  known  by  tlie  dry  red  wioe  prodoced  is 
iU  neighbourhood,  and  hence  called  Val-de-Peoas,  wIdA 
is  in  much  request  in  Bladrid,  and  approaches  In  qastt^ 
to  some  of  the  stronger  Bordeaux  winca.  The  bresd 
here  is  also  of  peculiar  excellence.  Some  linens  and  soip 
are  also  manufactured,  and  woollen  stuA  are  sent  to  Cbs 
town  to  be  dyedt  It  has  a  large  fhir  oo  the  7th  of  Aig. 
{Umano.) 

VALAIS  (Germ.  WaiU$\  a  canton  of  Switseriand.  Is 
the  S.B.  part  of  the  Confed.,  between  lA.  iSPWmi 
46O40'  N.,  and  loog.  7^  and  S^  Sft*  B.,  hmwiof  S.  ths 
Bernese  Oberland,  N.E.  Urt  and  Teaain.  B.  and  S.  M- 
moot,  and  W.  Savoy  and  the  canton  of  Vaod.  Area  en- 
mated  at  1,660  sq.  m.    Pop.,  in  18S7, 7&.798,  all  Rons 
Catholics.    This  canton  consisU  of  the  valley  «  «> 
Upper  Rhone,  and  may  be  described  as  **  an  naaMss 
trough,*'  70  m.  in  length,  U  m.  in  depth,  and  S  m.  whs 
at  the  bottom.    The  moonlaina  on  each  side  ars  pf 
highest  in  Europe :  they  form  two  walls  oi  rock,  nug 
from  10,000  to  14.000  ft.  above  the  Rhone  :  this  vsB^ 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  deepest  in  the  kaows 
world.    On  the  K.  side  are  the  Alps,  to  which  bekng  ths 
Finsteraarhora,  Jnngflraa,  BreitalKHn,  and  other  eao^ 
mous  peaks ;  while  the  8.  boundary  is  formed  ^9j^ 
great  chain  ttam  Mount  Blanc  to  St.  Gothard,  indwnif 
the  Cervhi  and  M.  Rosa.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  vaUcf 
these  two  ranges  unite.    Sixteen  lateral  railm  '^'2 
considerable  extent,  open  into  the  main  valley  of  tts 
Rhone;  and  where  they  Jofai  it,  the  width  oT the  fist  isit 
of  the  valley  U  increased.    Thirteen  of  these  laterslj*- 
leys  are  inhabited.    That  part  of  the  Talley  below  m 
formerly  dlsUnguUhed  as  the  IKot-  FaUUt.  to  a  flat  pUi« 
swampy,  and  unhealthy,  where  the  heat  of  subb"*^ i*]^ 
tense,  and  millions  of  mosquitoes,   with  ^^"^'^^ 
fevers,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  cretinism  in  it* '"('f 
forms,  abound.    Above  Skm,  in  the  Hs*ft-yam,^ 
marshes  disappear,  and  flue  pasturaae  and  vl^p'^Sfr 
catea  more  favoured  region.^'  (Cmevr's  Jtahf^mc  ^^l 
The  Valals  is  remarkable  as  presenting  withlatbeisMB- 
est  known  area  all  the  different  climates  and  >»«« 
vegetable  products  met  with  between  Italy  and  i«""r 
At  the  foot  of  the  Bernese  Alps  the  vine  ••mc**°V2 
markably  well,  and  very  good  wine  la  produced,  UjooP 
in  iU  management  the  inhabs.  be  both  unskilAiiJ>^ 
slovenly.    Indian  flgs,  almonds,  chesnuts,  poowgT»«»»* 
£row  with  little  or  no  culture  along  the  hsnksoti^ 
Ithone,  and  com  of  all  kinds  Is  produced  at  dtK'^ 
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plus  produce  in  cattle,  cheese,  Ac.  beinf  expected  caien 
across  the  SImplon  into  Lombardy.  The  pop.  »"y7 
poorer  than  that  of  the  Bernese  Oberland ;  ^"^"^^^ 
Bakewell  attributes,  though,  perhaps,  with  ^JSfS. 
than  he  supposes,  to  two  causes :  flrst,  that  the  »o;>2l 
longs  to  a  few  great  proprietors,  and  the  9^""^*^^ 
mejvly  tenaiiU.  feel  but  little  hiterest  in  IU  »"f^ 
ment ;  and  next,  the  prevalence  of  the  Bom.  ^^^Uta 

gion,  with  which  there  is  usually  found  cossMae*^  " 
witserland  at  least,  mudi  ignorance  and  ^''^SS^ 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  and  small  fl'MJI^JSi 
gold,  Ac.  are  met  with :  but  mining  industry  k  »^<^f^ 
neglected.  Hempen  cloths,  woollen  yam,  •»"[^*'^ 
cloths,  with  a  few  other  articles,  are  made ;  hot  m^«^ 
almost  the  only  manufactures.    Next  to  cattle  tgg^ 


itageta 
good  many  Invalids.  ^_^ , 

ThU  canton  Is  divided  Into  IS  districts,  caM  ifgZL 
Sion  (Germ.  8itte»)y  on  the  Rhone,  a  town  of  >>^rjL 
habs.,  a  bishop's  see,  is  the  cap.  The  wV^^Jz^ 
Is  in  a  diet,  composed  of  four  deputies  ttomettA'i^T 
chosen  for  two  years  by  the  dtsaim  coandUi  *"^ 
are  elected  by  all  the  dtiaens  above  the  t^JZ 
years.    The  presidenu  of  the  d&aia  are  wm*-  ^J^ 


diet  by  virtue  of  ofllce,  and  the  bishop uf  Sloa  k^*!^ 
in  the  diet  equivalent  to  four  votes.  The  4>^  •ST.rt. 
nuallj  on  the  flrst  Monds^  in  May  and  Nov.  Tbt*^ 
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entire  pow«r  Is  In  a  ttate  council  of  flr«  memt.  dectad  bjr 
the  dle(,  and  who  are  all  re-eligible,  except  the  grami' 
baiUi  or  president,  wno  U  eligible  only  after  an  intenral 
of  two  years.  Bach  eoamune  has  a  coart  of  primary 
iiuisdiotion ;  from  which,  appeal  lies  to  the  district  tri- 
bunals :  the  supreme  court  for  the  canton  consists  of  IS 
Judges,  nominated  by  the  diet  for  two  years,  but  always 
re-eligible.  In  respect  of  education,  the  Valais  is  behind 
most  other  parts  of  Switserland.  The  puUlc  rerenue. 
derived  chiefly  firom  salt  and  transit  duties,  is  estimated 
St  about  200,000  8w.  livres. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Bat'Vaktii  are  chiefly  of  the 
French^and  those  of  the  HmU-VaUd»^  of  German  de- 
scent. The  Valais  formed  a  part  of  the  Borgundlan,  and 
a/tertrards  the  Frankish,  dominions ;  It  next  became 
aubiiect  to  its  own  count-btshops ;  but  in  103S,  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Germanic  empire.  It  was  allied,  not  asso- 
ciated, with  the  cantons  that  formed  the  Swiss  Conlted. 
in  the  14th  century.  In  1798  it  entered  the  Confed.  as  a 
canton ;  but  in  1803  was  detached  from  it  to  form  a 
separate  republic  under  the  protection  of  France.  In 
1810,  It  was  Incorporated  with  the  French  empire  as  the 
dep.  of  the  Simplon ;  and  In  1815  It  again  became  a 
canton  of  the  Confed.,  In  which  it  holds  the  SOth  rank, 
contributing  1,2^0  men  to  Its  army,  and  9,600  to  its  trea- 
sury. iPicot,  Staiiit,  de  la  amii9Ci  Ebeli  BakeweUj 
Conderi  Itafy,  ^c.) 

VALDIVIA.  a  town  and  harbour  of  Chill,  pror.  of 
same  name,  ol^  which  it  is  the  capi  The  town,  on  the 
rirer  Calaeutta  or  Valdiria,  about  16  m.  from  its  mouth, 
is  an  insignlflcant  village  of  wooden  huts,  and  was,  for 
the  most  part,  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  7. 1837 : 
but  the  harbour  is  probably  the  finest,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified,  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  in  lat. 
390  ft3'  ao"  S.,  long.  770  ay  34"  W.,  and  consisU  of  an 
scstuary,  formed  by  the  Valdlvia  and  several  smaller 
rivers,  entered  by  a  narrow  strait,  the  shores  of  whidi 
are  lined  by  numerous  batteries,  mounting,  in  all,  nearly 
130  pieces  of  cannon.  Ships  of  the  line  ride  here  in  per- 
fect safety ;  the  depth  of  water,  In  the  centre  of  the  bay, 
being  tnm  6  to  7  fathoms,  and  dose  to  the  shore  5  fa- 
thoms. During  their  struggle  for  independence,  this 
valuable  station  was  capture£l  with  a  very  inferior  Chilian 
force,  by  Lord  Cochrane,  on  tne  Sd  of  Feb.  189a  (  Mierfg 
ChOi;  Vopt^  ^f  the  Adoentmre  and  Beagle.) 

VALENCE,  (an>  J*ii»u  Valentia\  a  city  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  dep.  i>r6me,  on  the  Rhone,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  suspension  bridge,  fiO  m.  S.  Lyons.  Pop.,  In 
1836,  9,390,  or,  inc.  oomm.,  10,967.  **  Val<Bnce  lies  plea- 
santly on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country,  abounding  in  mulberry,  almond,  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Opposite  the  town,  a  conical  bill 
rises  dose  to  the  Rhone ;  and  about  a  mile  beyond,  a 
long  range  of  vine-covered  hills  runs  parallel  inth  the 
river,  producing  the  diflterent  spedes  of  St.  Peray.'* 
{InfiW$  Switxerkmd,  ^c.)  The  wine  now  alluded  to, 
ana  which  is  not  so  much  known  In  England  as  it  de- 
serves to  be,  is  a  drv  white  wine,  charactMised  liy  great 
delicacy  and  sprightliness,  and  a  flavour  that  partakes  of 
the  odour  of  the  violet.  Whoi  bottled  in  the  spring 
following  the  vintage,  St.  Peray  eflfervesces  like  Cham- 
pagne. (Hendenon  on  Wmee^  p  176.)  The  town  is 
endosed  by  an  old  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered 
by  several  gates.  It  Is  irregularly  laid  out ;  but  Is  pretty 
well  built,  and  has  latterly  been  much  improved,  both  in 
Its  houses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  of  stone  fhnn 
the  quarries  of  St.  Peray,  and  in  respect  of  cleanness. 
It  has  sevoral  public  squares  and  promenades,  as  the 
Champ  de  Mart^  planted  with  trees,  the  0(biccs  d*Or- 
leam^  atut  Cieree,  ^.  The  catliedral  or  church  of  St. 
ApoUhiarius  is  a  building  said,  by  Mr.  Wood,  to  be  In  a 
degraded  Roman  style.  iLettere,  1. 166.)  It  bos  a  large 
square  tower  of  four  stories,  and  in  the  interior  Is  tne 
tomb  of  Pope  Pius  VL,  who  died,  at  Valence,  in  1799, 
with  a  bust  of  that  pontUT  by  Canova,  and  some  fine 
paintings  by  A.  Caracd  and  other  artisu.  Near  dais 
church  is  a  private  mausoleum,  worth  notice  for  its  ar- 
chitecture. The  barracks  and  dtadel,  the  old  residence 
of  the  governor,  the  eourt*house,  prison,  public  library 
with  15,000  vds  ,  and  theatre,  are  among  the  prindpal 
bttildinas.  Near  the  town  is  the  polygon,  a  ground  for 
the  artlilery>tclio61  practice. 

Valence  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  court  of  nrimary 
Jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  ch.  of  manufactures, 
sodettes  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts,  ftc.  It  has 
two  seminaries,  a  scho<4  of  design,  several  asylums, 
a  convent,  a  Lutheran  diurch,  a  yard  for  building 
boats  for  the  navlgatiod  of  the  river,  manufhctures  of 
cotton  goods,  sUk  organxine,  gloves,  hosiery,  leather,  and 
earthenware,  with  ^narble  works,  Ihne  and  brick  kilns, 
and  sawing  yards.  It  is  a  dep6t  -fbr  the  wines,  silk,  and 
other  produce  of  the  S.  of  France,  and  has  six  fairs  a 
rear.  It  was  andently  the  cap.  of  the  SegalaunI,  and 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Vespasian ;  but  it  pos- 
sesses no  Roman  antiquities.  It  formed  successively 
psrt  of  the  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Aries,  and  of  the 
■omintons  of  the  coontt  of  Proreooe  and  Toulouse : 
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It  subsequently  became  the  ciq>.  of  the  Valentlnots.  and 
was  governed  by  Its  own  feudal  nobles  till  ceded  to 
Louis  XI.,  in  1449.  From  the  4tb  to  the  ISth  century  8 
church  councils  were  hdd  in  Valence.  (Hafo,  Art, 
Drimej  Qmide  du  Vo^agem,  f  c. ;  higile  i  Woods  /  Diet, 

VALENCIA,  a  kingdom  or  grand  division  of  Spate, 
in  the  B.  part  of  the  peninsula,  prindpally  between  the 
S8th  and  41st  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  0°  m/B.  and  P  Sft' W. 
long.,  consisting  of  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  strip 
of  country,  extending  along  the  Mediterranean,  whicn 
bounds  it  on  its  whole  lengtn  on  the  B. ;  and  having  In- 
land firom  the  N.  round  to  tne  8.  Catalonia,  Aragon,  New 
Castile,  and  Murda.  Area,  7.688  sq.  m.  Pop.,  about 
969,000.  This  Is,  uptm  the  whole,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  productive  parts  of  the  peninsula.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  M.  and  W.,  is 
mountainous  and  nkCB)  but  the  plain  country,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast,  and  is  watered  by  the  Guada- 
lariar,  Xucar,  Mogra,  Segura,  Ac.,  is  a  species  of  gar- 
den.  All  travellers  coincide  as  to  its  extreme  beautjr,  and 
superior  cultivation,  compared  with  the  rest  of  Spain. 
Inglis,  who  has  travelled  over  many  of  the  finest  Mrts  of 
Europe,  says,  **  The  view  of  the  plain  Is  superb.  Though 
not  greener  or  more  beautlfhl  than  the  vale  of  Murda,  its 
immense  extmit  and  great  populcMisness  produce  a  m^re 
striking  effect.  The  plain  is  probably  little  less  than 
80  m.  long,  and  90  wide ;  oa  three  sides  it  is  bounded  by 
the  mountains,  and  on  the  4th  t^  the  sea ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  vast  extent,  there  Is  not  an  acre  that 
does  not  produce  Its  crop  of  grain,  vegetables,  or  rice. 
The  olive,  mulberry.  Ilex,  algarrob,  orange  tree,  and 
palm,  with  all  of  which  the  plain  is  thickly  dotted,  give 
It  the  appearance  of  a  union  of  garden  and  orchard ; 
but  the  populousness  of  the  plain  is  even  more  striking 
than  its  bcwutr  and  fertility.  It  forms  altogether  a  pros- 
pect that.  In  richness  and  animation,  cannot  be  equalled 
In  any  other  country. 


**  The  plain  of  Valencia  prodnces  every  kind  of  crop 
congenial  to  the  climate :  two  and  three  crops  In  the  vear 
are  taken  tnm  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  re- 
turns 8  per  cent.  The  rice  crops  are  among  the  most 
valuable ;  they  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  territory  of 
AlbufSera,  surrounding  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This 
was  the  property  flrst  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  objected  to  it, 
and  the  estates  near  Granada  were  substituted.  The 
rice  grounds  produce  only  one  crop  in  the  year,  but  the 
return  is  fhnn  8  to  10  per  cent.  Tne  rice  is  put  into  the 
ground  in  June,  and  cut  in  September ;  water  Is  then  let 
In  upon  the  ground,  and  when  the  stubble  rots,  the  land 
is  ploughed  up,  and  no  other  manure  is  reouired.  la 
Valencia  and  its  neighbourhood,  rice  is  in  universal  use 
t^  all  classes,  but  the  produce  is  much  greater  than  the 
consumption  of  the  plain :  and  the  surpliu  is  exported  to 
the  different  ports  of  Andalusia.  The  whole  produce  Is 
estimated  at  13,000,000  anrobas,  one  half  of  which  at  least 
Is  exported ;  and  the  average  price  may  be  taken  at  about 
Zi.  the  arroba,  or  nearly  lid.  per  lb.  The  other  chief 
product  is  the  white  mulbenry,  once  the  source  of  great 
riches,  through  the  silk  factories  of  Valencia.  The  pro- 
duce of  silk  Arom  the  plain  Is  now  ocnnputed  at  about 
1,000,000  lbs.  a  year ;  t»y  fkr  the  greater  part  is  exported 
lu  Its  raw  state,  at  an  average  price  of  fVom  8s.  to  lOr. 
per  lb.  The  export  of  fruit  Arom  Valencia  is  Urge,  par- 
ticnlarly  of  raisins ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  muscatd 
and  an  inferior  raisin ;  but  neither  is  equal  to  the  raisins 
of  Malaga.  In  1829,  47,000  quinUls  of  the  best,  and 
43,000  c^  the  inferior  sort,  were  exported  exduslvely  for 
the  English  market.  The  export  of  fin,  oil,  and  wine 
fhmi  the  prov.  and  different  ports  of  Valencia,  is  also 
considerable ;  particularly  the  latter,  called  Bet$i  Carlo^ 
exported  fh>m  the  town  of  the  same  name.  This  wine  is 
sent  diiefly  to  Cette,  from  whence  much  of  it  finds  its 
way,  tnr  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  to  Bordeaux,  to  give 
body  and  colour  to  the  clarets."  {InglU,  U^  3S8—363.> 
Banlla,  sugar-cane,  saffron,  aniseed,  Ac,  are  also  grown. 

But,  des^te  the  abundance  of  the  prov.,  the  peasantry, 
as  Is  fluently  the  case  In  the  most  productive  parts  of 
ttie  Continent,  appear  to  be  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition. The  kuerta  of  Valenda,  says  IngliSvbelongs,  for 
tlie  most  part,  to  great  proprietors.  The  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Cell  nas  a  revenue  of  76,000  dollars  a  year  from  his 
estate  there,  and  the  funiUes  of  Villa  Hermosa  and  Be- 
nevento  have  almost  as  much :  and,  in  flsct,  there  are  vert 
few  persons  who  cultivate  their  own  land.  And,  thougn 
state  taxes  do  not  weigh  down  industry  in  this  prov.,  the 
Valendans  are  subject  to  heavy  feudal  services  and  selff* 
nM'ial  demands,  levied  in  kind  on  the  produce  of  the  soO. 
amounting  to  l-7th,  l-6th,  and,  in  some  places,  l-4th,  or 
the  crop!  {Mod,Tra9.)  But  these  drcumstances  d^toot 
suflldently  account  fbr  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
peasantry;  which  is  rather  to  be  explained  by  the  few- 
ness  of  thdr  wants,  originating  in  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  thdr  want  of  all  desire  to  improve  thdr 
situation. 

No  great  number  of  cattle  or  horses  are  kept ;  and  th* 
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■heep,  though  pr«tty  Dumerout,  yield  wool  of  only  a  me- 
diocre quality.  A  good  many  turmies  are  taken  on  some 
parts  oi  the  coast  by  a  method  similar  to  that  practised  in 
the  Neapolitan  dom.  Mercury,  copper,  solphur,  arsenic, 
argentiferous  lead,  iron,  coal,  Ac,  exist  In  many  places ; 
but  are  procured  only  in  small  quantities.  Salt  from 
springs,  marble,  and  potters'  clay  are  the  principal  mlne- 
nX  products.  Manufactures  are  unimportant:  woollen 
and  Unen  fabrics  are  indeed  made  In  roost  of  the  towns, 
and  silk  goods  in  Valencia,  Gandia,  &c,  Imt,  at  present 
at  least,  m  very  inconsiderable  quantities.  Cordage  Is 
made  from  the  fibre  of  the  espMto  ($tipa  tenmeiutma)^ 
Bloe^Jumeta^  tec. ;  and  tiles,  similar  to  the  Delft  manuCic- 
ture.  soap,  glass,  paper,  &c.,  are  made  in  small  quan- 
tities. An  active  Internal  traiBc  it  kept  up,  the  N.  sup- 
plying  the  S.  districts  with  timber,  earthenware,  linen 
aiui  woollen  stufb,  esparto,  brandy,  cattle,  ftc;  while 
the  latter  send  to  the  former  com,  fish,  Levant  produce, 
silk,  aJgarrobs,  Ac  ;  Valencia  sends  rice,  silk,  fruit,  and 
fish  to  Aragon  and  Castile,  for  com,  wool,  and  cattle ; 

Jnd  flax,  hemp,  silk,  oil,  rice,  soap,  Ac,  to  Murda  and 
}ranada.  Its  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with  Italy, 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  S.  America ;  flrom  which 
countries,  corn,  salt  fish,  ship-timber,  pitch,  tar.  Iron, 
fine  linens,  and  other  manuGsctured  goods,  are  Imported. 
Alicante,  Valencia,  VInaros,  Murvledro,  Benicarlo,  and 
Guardamar,  are  the  principal  ports.  {Fi$eker*t  Picture 

Very  difllerent  opinions  respecting  the  character  of  the 
>.  nave  been  entertalnea  by  diflbrent  travellers. 
Jpon  the  whole,  the  Valendans  would  appear  to  be  an 
airy,  lively,  active,  but  effeminate  people,  very  dlfRsrent 
In  manner  firom  the  CastUlans;  while  their  character 
forms  apparently  a  still  stronger  contrast  to  the  savage  he- 
roism Oi  the  Catalonians  and  Aragonese.  Their  dialect, 
though  much  akin  to  the  Catalonlan.  Is  said  to  diflfer  flrom 
It  in  retaining  more  of  the  provencal."  {Mod.  TVov., 
xvili.  167.)  This  prov.  was  successively  suhiect  to  the 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  Visigoths,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  713.  They  held  possession  of 
It  till  1238,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  and 
annexed  to  Aragon.  It  afterwards  formed  a  component 
part  of  the  Spanish  monarch  v,  but  continued  to  preserve 
Its  representative  body  and  Its  privileges,  till  the  early 

Ssrt  of  the  18th  century,  when  having,  in  the  War  of  the 
uccession,  taken  part  against  the  Bourbon  dvnasty.  It 
was,  on  their  establishment  on  the  throne,  deprived  of  its 
old  constitution,  and  obliged  to  cunfurm  to  the  laws  of 
Castile.  (J/rHtf no  j  Anttiion;  IngltM't  Spatms  Swin- 
burne; TovmuHd,  Twisty  Ac.) 

Valkncu  (an.  Valentia  Edetamorum),  a  cHy  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  above  kingdom,  on  the  Guadalaviar,  about 
4  m.  firom  Its  mouth,  and  188  m.  E.S.B.  Madrid.  Lat. 
a0O  28'  5y'  N. ;  long.  QO  24'  5<K'  W.  Pop.  65,840. 
(  MilUmo.)  It  stands  in  a  wide  plain  on  the  bauk  of  the 
river  which  washes  its  walls,  and  separates  It  from  its 
■uburbs,  with  which  it  communicates  by  5  bridges,  of 
from  10  to  13  arches.  The  city  is  nearly  clrculv,  and 
about  ^  m.  round,  enclosed  by  massive  walls,  with 
towers,  and  4  gates.  The  old  streets  are  crooked, 
narrow,  unpaved.  and  frequently  destitute  of  thorough- 
fiire :  but  some  new  quarters  have  been  laid  out,  with 
broad  streets  and  squares,  which  are  said  to  be  well 
paved  and  well  kept.  Valencia  Is  well  lighted,  and 
guarded  t^  a  patrol  of  watchmen,  termed  trrenos.  It  Is 
furnished  with  public  sewers  of  great  solldky,  which 
some  afllrm  were  constmcted  by  the  Romans;  and  it 
has  many  private  wells,  though  onlv  one  public  fountain. 
Good  quays  faced  with  stone,  and  planted  with  trees, 
line  the  river  In  the  whole  length  of  the  csity.  A  fine 
view  is  obtained  f^ora  anv  one  of  the  bridges  ;  the  line 
of  irregular  buildings  following  the  curve  of  the  river, 
and  the  bridges,  one  beyond  another,  with  the  great 
Moorish  gates,  give  it  an  air  of  much  grandeur.  Few 
cities,  even  in  Spain,  have,  or  rather  had,  so  many 
religious  edifices  as  Valencia :  among  these  were  reck- 
oned no  fewer  than  V7  convents  for  men  and  32  for 
women,  16  churches  and  24  chapels  and  hermitages, 
amounting  altogether  86 ;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  streets  abounded  with  ft-iars  and  priests,  and 
that  the  influence  of  the  religious  bodies  was  predomi- 
nant I  (ItutiM,  11.  251.)  The  cathedral  is  of  hitermixed 
Gredc  and  Gothic  architecture,  siurmounted  by  a  dom& 
It  has  numerous  altars,  a  good  deal  of  fine  marble,  some 
bas-reliefs,  and  paintings  by  some  of  the  first  Spanish 
masters.  It  is  very  rich  In  plate  and  relics.  Some  of 
the  churches  have  domes,  but  the  greater  part  tall, 
•lender  turrets,  with  all  sorts  of  pilasters  and  whimsical 
devices.  In  the  multitude  of  SAcred  edifices,  some  may 
be  found  that  excel  in  particular  parts,  or  strike  by  the 
rictetess  of  their  decorations ;  but  all  are  overloaded  with 
ornaments.  {Swinimme^s  TVoe.,  1.  153.)  In  most,  how- 
ever, are  fine  paintings  by  Juanes,  Esplnosa,  Ribaita, 
Ramires,  Victoria,  a  pupil  of  Carlo  MarattI,  and  many 
other  airtists,  all  natives  of  Valencia.  The  famous 
Supper  of  Ribaita  is  In  the  Corpus  Christ!  College ;  and 
the  same  suhieet  by  Juanes,  a  work  reckoned  amosig 
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the  finest  pictures  of  Valencia,  is  in  the  climch  of  SLM- 
diolas,  which  also  possesses  sundK^  other  Barn  pictons. 
The  exchange,  custom'houae,  the  tcanple,  a  psta« 
built  for  a  military  order,  bv  Ch«ries  III.,  the  aitk- 
bishop's  palace,  college  of  num  V.,  and  aereral  mHit 
residences  are  worthy  of  notice  ;  there  are  5  hoipkil^ 
one  of  whidi  is  a  large  establiahment  for  nedlcal 


moot  of  all  kinds,  several  kajrlums,  prisons, 
a  theatre,  Ac.  Inglis  says.  **  Valencia  Is  one  of  ttat 
cities.  In  which  traces  of  Moorish  «lonitnioa  are  ifec 
most  visible  ;  not  In  any  splendid  Alharabra  or  Akaam. 
bnt  in  every  day  sights  and  common  ot^eets.  fiMewaft 
are  occasionally  seen  sculptured  In  marble  up<m  Moorhh 
designs  ;  stones  over  the  doors,  or  underneath  the  wis. 
dows,  show  by  their  chiselled  marks  their  andest 
(isshioners.  All  the  Moorish  tokens  also  dlsttegoishai 
the  pop.  of  Seville,  Malaga,  and  San  Felipe,  are  kniBd  h 
even  greater  distinctness  in  Valencia.**  (  Spaim,  ii.  SSX) 


The  university,  founded  in  1411,  wras  lormeriy  ms- 
sidered  the  best  in  Spain,  partteularljr  for  the  study  of 
medicine.     In  1890.  it  had  nearly  2.fi00  atndenta.  wto 
were  principally  divided  between   law  and  pbikimhy. 
The  professors,  of  whom  there  are  about  70,  are  ran, 
exce^  those  who  Instruct  in  law  :    their  salaries  ars 
fttmi  60/.  to  IWU.  a  year.    Lectures  sure  delivered  fron 
Oct.   11.  to  May  81.     EducaUou    In    the  university  li 
nearly  gratuitous,  and  many  of   the  stodents  were  is 
the  habit  of  receiving  portions  of  the  food  distributed 
daily    from    the    convents.     The    university    libnry 
has  not  more  than  15,000  vols.,  but  lU  defidencies  are 
compensated   by  a  good   librarr   in    the   arcbhishop* 
palace,  with  attached  cabinets  of  antiques.  nMdals,  Ac, 
open  for  6  hours  daily.    There  are  6  other  colleges,  m 
many  inferior  academies :  the  royal  acsKleniy  of  Sairt 
Charles,  for  the  instruction  of  studenta  iu  the  fine  jjti. 
is  the  only  instteutioo  In  the  dty  not  under  the  mtpa- 
Intendenee  of  the  priests. 

The  manufoctures  of  velvets,  taflletas,  flowered  as> 
masks,  and  other  silk  stuflk,  are  said,  at  the  end  ofuu 
century,  to  have  employed  upwards  of  3.000  looms; JM 
If  so,  they  have  greatly  dedlued  In  the  Interval.    The 
existing  manufactures  comprise  woollen  fUbrics.  camlccs. 
hats,  table  and  other  linen,  gauses,  artlflcial  ^f*'*; 
leather,  ghus,  paper,  Ac,  with  the  •*  Taleocia  tites. 
used  for  the  flooring  of  houses  in  all  the  cities  of  the  s. 
of  Spain.    These  tUes  are  at  once  cool,  and  highly  orns- 
mental ;  but  they  are  far  from  cheap,  those  of  the  v^ 
quality  being  much  more  expensive  tJian  an  equal  exteoc 
of  the  most  sumptuous  carpeting.  A  good  workman  em- 
ployed in  painting  the  tiles  earns  about  a  dollar  •"day. 

The  port  of  Valencia  is  at  Orao,  about  S  m.  distant. 
It  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  lm>ad  pinaced  «'^»I!f' 
forming  the  Ikvourite  public  promenade  around  the  c^ 
The  harbour  is  suitable  only  for  boats,  and  the  roadsUM 
is  exposed  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  gales.  The  <^Ua*ate^thnaga 
hot,  is  agreeable  and  healthy ;  and  the  city  is  *  /'^'^^ 
resorted  to  by  hivalids.  &>ciety  In  Valencia  apfiears  to 
dilTer  little  from  that  in  other  S.  Spanish  towns.    Iw 

SersoDS  of  rank  and  wealth  reside  here,  but  ^^^^^^J^ 
isplay.     Travellers   bear  testimony  to  the  ■tf'**^ 
vivacity,  ready  wit,  freedom  fVom  aflhctatlon.  «»>  *^ 
Ughig  disposition  of  the  Uihabs.    But  Inglis  says,  ibatia 
Valmda,  more  than  In  any  other  city,  be  eras  •"•** 
with  the  absence  of  mental  culdvation.    But  ^^'^P^T 
bend  the  traveller  must  have  been  unlucky  ^nlitta^ 
quaintanoe.    Mental  culture  may  and  most  pi]p^^f. " 
at  a  low  level :  but  the  city  which  is  the  seat  ^P^^ 
the  most  flourishing  university  in  the  country,  ^^llf^^^ 
also,  produced  many  distinguished  natires,  »ad  ia  ew"! 
the  first  printing-press  Introduced  into  Spain  was  w^ 
blished,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  sero  of  the  lDtelle«u* 

■cal«.  ww*.*^ 

Valencia  was  held  by  the  Moors  tmm  1713  ,*  hoc  w* 
from  them,  in  1094,  by  the  celebrated  Cid,  ^^^,^J£Z 
de  Bivar.  After  his  death  It  was  aoverned  br  bis  wmdv 
Ximene,  under  whom  It  sustained  successfully  oMjMP 
against  the  Moors  of  Cordora,  but  ultlmatel/  cafuo^^ 
to  them  in  1 101.  It  was  retaken  by  James  1.  ^^^*^1 
hi  1238,  and  peopled  afterwards  with  Catabms  «n^J[^]ria 
settlers.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  So^n*  " 
1K12,  and  held  bf  them  tiU  June,  1813.   {MiKame,  *c^  " 

'Valencia  (NURVA),  a  cUy  of  ColonWa.  ryj: 
Venexuela,  prov.  Carabobo,  in  a  plain  about  3  n*vj7;^ 
the  Lake  of  Valencia,  and  IS  m.  S.  by  B.  Puerto  US' 
hello.    Pop.  esUmated  at  16.000.    It  covers  a  la^r' 
tent  of  ground,  most  part  of  the  houses  bavfaw*"^ 
ground-floor.    Tlie  streets  are  very  broad,  and  w«  f^ 
kei-place  Is  of  great  sise.    The  entrance  to  Ot»J^ 
from  the  N.  is  by  a  good  bridge  of  three  arcbes  5<n»" 
stone  and  brick;   near  whi(£  is  the  gA>riM^«  **^ 
circular  space  where  the  inhabs.   moeC  in  the^«*wj| 
ing  for  dancing  and  festirity.     Humboldt  sajs,     ■* 
regretted,  and  perhaps  Justly,  that  VataDda  ^f^jZ 
come  the  capital  of  the  eoonfery."    Iu  li'tnMenw^ 
Puerto  Cabello,  with  which  it  is  said  to  commimh"^ 
a  food  road,  fives  it  manj  advant^fss,  and  Ui9*P** 
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briik  tnSlc.  But  It  bu  the  Vft  dludimt^fe  of  b«- 
lund  ml  cvrtvln  tfluoni  bccctma  Tcrj*  duteroui  to  tl»a 
rfaaL^e  of  VafeoHfl or  Taurlsu  k Tjirger  (bu  tht 


q  piuulloBa.  Thsro  ue  Dunkoroui  bUnd*  lq  Uii 
Iw.ttKwtfiriorwhiFbiinnKliullrilliaiiilihlng.  It 
uo  dtrUi  ■'  'rom  13  to  IS  btboDi  i  whm  deenn,  I 
not  nuH-e  tlun  40  rAthomi.     It  ilniiild*  vfth  Bib.  KM 


^Air>i'c 


Fruc*.  dip.  du  Noid,  up.  unnd.;  os  thr  Scholdi 
■llf»  It  ll>Dl»Fd  Mtbt  RbDwIla.  3a  D.  &S.E.  Llll< 
L»1.600Il-«"II.,lon|.»l=SL'»"E.     P^.,  Id  1B4I 


it  r^nlTvcl  In  179^  lb 


tj  fclud.    Th<  public  llbniT  hu  U.OOOni 
m  Df  nHurd  blilorr  la  rlcb  lq  coIIkUoi 

irwrifil,  ■  colle»i  ID  qcadnnr  oT  tbe  B 
nlTSl,  kc.     B«ld»  VdnKlRim  Ik* 
tvch.  uitp«tro,  llDH 


iHtrd  bf  in  Anclo-AutlrltqinD;  uuUr  tfao  UU  du) 
or  VoA.  to  Bbom  li  lumndnrd  u  the  od  of  ill  week 

durinf  wblcb  the  bttl«fen  nultlikfld  rnat  lou.    It  wi 

talnf  rear.  Amonf  tba  qun^  dliHnwItbtl  DAtif h  of  (b 
liiwn  hue  bna— FtoiiHn.  tbt  blitorlw  0(  chWalr 

V^UKaY<aT.).  wiullr allad  St.  Viterr-ni-Cuii. 

cup.  «ql.  I  OD  Uh  Britlik  ChunMl,  ni  ai.  K.W.  bj  »'. 
Rouen,  (^jp..  In  I8K,  IV.1H.  Itt  port.  enelaKd  beliRFn 
two  din.  !•  iDUII,  uid  Bot  fit  liir  tli«  KRiinnaduloii  ot 
vrticb  oreofuldenble  burden.   VA.  Vklei^  bu  muiuClc- 


_ Id  alb.  on. *c.    WnToritelnbibi.  nee 

need  In  tbe  cod.  berrlnf.  end  nuekerel  IUberlee»  ei 
tb^  9nyrt  the  repntuloo  ef  beliic  food  ■■■in^  Tl 
countJT  riHind  tiiBAeElrlBjieBtDTe. 

SI.  VeIeiT-«r-»eiiiiBe  le  ■Dotbir  e»-piin  town.  < 
the  H.  eoutor  Fnnee,  dm.  Seonnei  11  ».  N.w.  Abb 
•llle.    Pop.,lnlMe.a,M.    lu  pen  U  nucb  lerjnr  ib. 


VaI.BTTA  (LA).    &v  HlLTt. 

VALLADOLIDOd.  FhuM.ttMj  of  Spain,  »p. 
pmv.  And  d^.  di  Ui  ovn  nnnw.  In  Old  Cutlle.  on  the 
PUuerf  >.  ben  croatrd  \rj  a  uocm  bridge  of  ID  ertbee, 
whare  II  U  If^ned  br  lit  tributaTf  tbe  Btquera.  over 
■blebnenrimallbrtdM  are  tbrovn.TlBi,  B.W.  Bur. 
■ai.a^  LAd.  N.wTkiidrM.  \jl  a"  *if  ti „  ina.  *" 
F  W.      tof.  TMBl   (ViKmH).      " *■    ■-    -   -'■- 


"    «.  the}  Ire  bllec 
uS^^The 
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iring  tbe  ralRn  0(  PblLIp  llh.  abo  nude 


■bIMt  aptctmoC 
iDUM  an  Ul-buUt 

, lU.an  tUU  fnuS 

ilnfl  of  IbTvier  BiatiiiDcencet  oat  l« 
Id  hw  tbe  HBpearance  of  haripi  been 
to  reealTe  tbe  aiurt,aMl  ai  lilt  bad 
_...  ..  _. ._  _.  ._..._^  ofnore 

Upon  paialDg  (^  titi  tale  ffoni  the  Uadiid  roed.  the 
IravelMr  enter*  tbe  ctmpogramde,  a  ipadoua  ane  nat- 
rousdad  tw  ir  uaianu,  the  aena  of  r^^atad  OHM  di 
j€€9,  tlfiialiied  br  the  bumtair  of  not  a  few  heretlo. 

Valladolid  haa.  a  reeeiuLjF  had,  IC  par.  dnircfaei,  up- 
wardt  of  40  coDTanu.  9  ehueli.  1  coDetea,  I  boapilali, 

tbe  lelVnubulidhut.  none  deaore  iBuch  iHUkSTTha 
eathadral,  an  imliilAd  adiace,  buUtbf  luatida  Harrera, 
at  the  eipeue  of  Pbillp  IL.  >aa  bilended  Is  h»a  bcca 
one  of  the  moal  lumpLuoui  bi  Spein  ;  but,  BCGOTdlOtf  to 
''owDMnd  and  otbeti.  It  li  haaiji  and  loelatait.  Tbe 
Luirb  and  coDiant  of  GL  Benito  ere  bandHHM.  bul  tbe 

ODi  1(j  lennl  elegance,  and  the  Inlih  of  lu  bu-rellafa 

ire  HiKred  lltlle  bV  thelt  tipsnira  to  ibe  ■cithai. 
raiimintt.  Lies.)  Leborde  tpaelu  of  Bne  Kulpturea 
bjCrcforr  HenBandu.  Jtc,  In  tbli  and  leieral  Mfaei 

lucaaordar.  The  old  palue,  lo  whkb  Philip  ll.aud 
:i.  Hre  bora,  tl  an  utternan :  when  Tain  rblled 

VallWld 

iprudeDce,  — _   -— , ,,  --  _- —  —   — 

at  caoturr  i  and  II  appear*,  even  now.  to  ha  more 

i*  It  privileged  ai  an  acadeny,  and  bai  a 


va*  formerly  an  opulent  coonnerdal  cHj  i 
0"  "    "iper,  llqDDrke,  perruraerj. 


tluftbatofFblllplV., 
Ml  tamoved  u  Madrid.  Columbui.  Ih*  dUcoverer  of 
a  New  World,  aiplnd  In  tbit  dtf  on  tbe  aAb  Hu 
D6.  (ifllwoi  Swmlmrm,  Ttmrniii^ ,  TtHH  i  Vid. 

vIuADouD,  or  HicHaiciH.  a  cjlr  of  MeilcD,  can. 

lend,  of  lame  name.  In  a  Ina  r^lar.  IMm.WiS. 


SJZ^ 


IMprobablj 


aa  that  w  VaKd^^ 


re  than  two  hour*  p 

*a^t"a>U  to  U 

|nlAcant,hutth 
Iba  olhedra],  alandlng  joooe  and  open,  haa  a  ver*  b 
porint  eAcI.    The  vie*  of  Iba  lovn  from  Uie  Mai 

(raond  1  while  the  loltjr  aquaducl,  eracled  toward  the 
end  of  Ibe  lait  cntiuT,  iha  coiieoua  chhrche*.  and  ■ 
beM  rania  of  UHinlaint  behind.  Ill  up  Ihe  ramalnlnl 
•pace.  Saarlv  all  Ibe  public  odlflisea,  not  taimedlatel* 
eoonecled  with  tbe  governnaat.  are  due  to  Iha  nunli- 
eeoce  of  the  btahopa,  DOM  o(  irhoM  have  cemrlbuted  to 
eirieb  or  adon  Iba  town,  rbe  cathedral,  hoapttal*,  end 
■qaadtaMveaUlhewoikioftbaCharcb.  Tbeflratlaa 
BacnUcem  baildln|,ud  *aalih)i.  thouah  ditpoDM  al 
LQ  ■  piMui  ,  much  of  Iti  (reaaurea  during  dw  revolntuq."  ( U  anTr 
Id  b;  an  old  I  tlata,  U.  >T4-3n.}    Valladolid  bm  a  handiou  puUK 
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promenade ;  and  iu  cllnute  is  temperate,  ai  It  standi 
nearij  6^400  ft  above  the  ierel  of  the  aea.  Iturbtde,  the 
ihort-llved  Emperor  of  Mexico,  was  a  native  of  this  cltr. 

ValladoUd  U  the  name  of  another  Mexican  town  In 
Yucatan }  bat  It  Is  of  no  great  Importance. 

VALOONRS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mandie,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Merderet,  IS  m.  S.E.  Cherbourg.  Pop. 
In  1836,  ex.  comm.,  6,034.  It  is  a  well  built  town,  and 
hms  a  handsome  communal  college,  and  public  library, 
with  16,000  printed  rolumes ;  manufactures,  on  a  small 
•oJe,  of  earthenware,  lace,  gtoves,  ted  leather ;  and 
some  trade  In  provUions  and  shell  fish  for  the  Paris 
market.  The  ancient  Roman  town  Aiauna  was  situated 
in  its  Hdnltj.  In  the  middle  ages  It  had  a  strong  castle, 
whldi,  howerer,  has  been  totally  destroyed.  Toumeur, 
the  translator  of  Shaktpere,  and  the  celebrated  anato- 
mist Vicq-d'Acyr,  were  natives  of  Valognes.  {HmgOt 
art.  MMuMCf  ^•) 

VALPARAISO,  the  principal  sea-port  town  of  Chill, 
proT.  Santiago,  on  the  PadAc,  60  m.  N.N.W.  Santiago. 
Lat.  33©  11' 66"  8.,  long.  71o  31'  8"  W.  Pop.  probably 
about  I0,00a  It  is  inconvenient  and  ill-buflt,  but  lu  ap- 
pearance  from  the  sea  Is  Imposing,  being  built,  somewhat 
lilce  Hastings,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  range  of 
hills,  it  consisU  chleflr  of  a  straggling,  long  etreet,  or 
rather  terrace,  for  it  Is  built  only  on  one  side,  with  some 
narrow  and  Inconvenient  thoroughfkres  leading  out  of  It 
up  the  several  ravines.  In  one  of  these  is  the  plaua,  a 
imall  triangular  space,  where  the  market  Is  held  ;  and 
near  It  are  the  oorinclpal  church,  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  chapels,  ftc  A  little  to  the  N.  Is  the  castle 
of  Antonio,  mounting  about  k  doien  guns ;  and  between 
it  and  the  plasa  are  a  number  of  low  buildings  and  sheds, 
termed  the  arsenaL  In  the  N.  quarter  of  the  town,  in  a 
recess  larger  than  the  other  ravines,  is  a  collection  of 
narrow  Uubes  and  mean  houses;  and  many  iaolated 
dwellings  are  scattered  about  among  tlfe  hills,  the  onlv 
access  to  which  Is  by  winding  foot-paths.  The  suburb 
Almendral,  on  the  sandy  shore  to  the  S.,  Is  more  regu- 
larly laid  out:  the  houses  here,  where  there  has  been 
more  room  to  build,  consist  mostly  of  a  ground  floor 
only ;  but  in  the  town  of  Valparaiso  all  h^ve  stodes 
above  the  ground  floor.  Thev  are  In  general  painted  of 
lively  colours.  About  the  middle  of  tne  Almendral  are 
the  ruins  of  the  church  and  convent  of  La  Merced,  which, 
like  many  other  buildings  in  Valparaiso,  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquiike  of  18S1L 

The  bay  of  Valparaiso  Is  open  to  the  N.,  but  sheltered 
by  heights  on  all  other  sides ;  and  the  holding  ground, 
being  mostly  a  stiff  day,  offers  a  secure  anchorage,  ex- 
cept during  N.  gales.  Opposite  the  custom-bouse,  100 
yards  from  the  shore,  there  are  6  (klhoms  water,  which 
suddenly  deepens  to  10  and  M>  fathoms,  at  the  distance 
of  300  vards,  and  In  the  centre  of  the  bay  are  from  96 
to  30  fathoms.  {Miert^  I.  444  )  The  harbour  Is  de- 
finided  t^  the  castle,  and  S  forts  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
Almendral,  and  another  fort  Inland.  There  is  no  mole, 
nor  any  facility  for  landing  goods,  except  by  launches, 
which  are  moored  tg  the  shore,  and  acroas  which  all 
packages  are  brought  on  men*s  shoulders ;  or  by  boats, 
whirh,  however,  can  land  In  all  weathers,  in  the  Fisher- 
man's Bay,  between  the  castle  and  Fort  St  Antonio. 
There  are  generally  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  In 
the  bay.  the  greater  part  British  and  American;  and 
Valparaiso  continues  to  be  the  central  dep6t  for  the  trade 
of  Chili.  Large  quantities  of  com  are  shipped  here 
for  Callao  and  Panama,  especially  the  former.  Wheat, 
tallow,  hides.  c<^}per,  the  precious  metals.  Indigo,  wool, 
and  sarsaparilla,  are  among  the  principal  exports.  The 
market  of  Valparaiso  Is  well  supplied  with  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  bread,  (hiit  and  vegetables,  at  very  moderate  prices 
and  of  good  quality ;  and  its  climate  Is  generally  agree- 
able. (MrenMo»'«  5.  America^  liL  161.)  Unless,  how- 
ever, it  have  materially  altered  of  late  years,  It  would 
appear,  from  Mr.  Miers'  report,  to  be  subject  to  many 
drawbacks  as  a  place  of  residence.  **  Indi^endent  of  the 
want  of  society,  there  exists  no  public  amusement,  no 
theatre,  commercial  reading  or  news-room,  no  parade, 
not  even  a  single  spot  to  walk  upon,  nor  any  retirement 
or  exit  fVom  die  town,  but  over  the  barren  steep  hills, 
which  renders  the  exercise  more  a  toll  than  a  pleasure. 
In  short,  in  spite  of  Its  matchless  and  beautlAtl  climate, 
I  do  not  know  In  all  Chili  a  spot  presenting  a  more  un. 
comfortable  and  cheerless  place  of  residence  than  Vai- 
mraisa"    (Jfiirrs*  Tra9.  in  Chiti,  i.  449. ;  Ccmmeretal 

Vkls^  a  city  and  constdemble  lake  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pash.  of  same  name :  the  city  being  on  the  B.  bank  of 
the  Uke,  140  m.  N.  by  B.  Mosul,  and  145  m.  S.E.  Brae- 
roum.  Pop.,  according  to  Col.  Shiel,  1S,000 ;  but  this  is 
most  probably  much  under  the  mark,  seeing  that  it  had 
been  previously  estimated  by  Kinneir  at  60,000,  and  hat 
since  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Brant  at  7,000  families,  which 
would  amount  to  at  least  40,0001  The  inhabs.  consist  of 
■  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Armenians.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine 
plain,  covered  with  gardens,  nearly  6JM)0  fSset  above  the 
aae,  at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  an  isolated  rock,  on  which  is  iu 
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citadel.    It  Is  Inclosed  with  double  walla  of 
stone,  havhiR  large  round  and  small  souare 
is  farther  delended,  though  not  on  all  stdea,  by  a 
"  The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  pav«l  ;  eke 
terior  appearance  of  the  bouses  In  genersl  Bean 
was,  however,  to  be  seen  oocaalonaUy  a  residence 
showed  that  It  had  once  belonged  to  a  aua  of 
quence  ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  ctty  in 
oecav.    The  bazaars  were  confined,  and  tlw  ^iiopa 
fkimlsbed  ;  and  I  scarcely  saw  an  arttcle  of 
manufacture:   there   was,  however,  an   albc 
Venetian  glass  beads,  with   which  the  Kurd 
ornament  their  persons.    The  snpply  of  fruit 
abundant.**  (Brami,  i»  Grog.  Jtmm.  x.SM.) 


count  of  the  dtv  given  by  KJnnelr  is  leas  oaf. 
but  Brant's,  being  the  later,  Is  perhapa  also  tlia 
curate. 

It  has  i  large  Armenian  churebea,  4  lar^e 
several  baths,  caravanserais,  Ac  The  great  T 
dependence  of  Van  Is  its  gardens,  which  cover 
sive  area  between  the  dity  and  the  movntainB.  Ttaey 
ctmiprlse  vmeyards,  orchards,  mekm-grounda,  fir  Ids.  Ac 
In  summer  the  Inhabs.  of  the  town  mostly  redds  Is  the 
gardens,  the  roads  in  whidi  being  lined  with 

whole  appears  like  an  extensive  village.    Sb 

*dered  with  willows,  run  through  the   mafa  n 
(Bramt,  in  Qeog.  Jmtm.  x.  391-3.) 

The  castle  on  the  N.B.  side  oi  the  town  is  boilf  on  a 
high  and  abnmt  limestone  rode,  and,  if  the  works 
In  proper  repur  and  efflclently  manned,  would  be  all 
impregnable.    There  are  some  very  extenaiv« 
tions  in  this  rock. 

The  trade  of  Van  is  at  present  fnooosideraMe;.    Akeat 
600  looms  are  emplcqred  in  manufacturing  coarse  calf 
firom  cotton  impcwted  from  Persia,  mortly  for  home 
sumption :  though  some  are  sent  to  Bitlis  to  be  dyed 


exported.  Almost  the  only  other  articles  of  tmvon  from 
Van,  are  firuits,  wine,  and  grain,  the  produce  or  the  aar- 
roundtng  gardens  and  fields.  Every  person  of  respect- 
ability has  a  house  In  town,  with  a  country  house,  aa 
orchud  and  vineyard,  and  perhaps  a  few  fields.  Mo«  of 
his  wants  are  supplied  from  his  garden,  or  f^'om  the  profits 
oi  a  peuy  trade  carried  on  vithaciq>ttal  of  fktmSOr.tolOGl 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Van  is  very  andent. 
walls  of  the  castle  are  In  part  Cyclopean,  and  au 
scrlptlons  in  the  cuneiform  character  have  beea 
vered  In  the  town  and  its  environs.  It  Is  even  al 
that  the  castle  was  originally  founded  br  Seaadansis; 
but  it  Is  almost  needless  to  say  that  there  n  no  evldeace 
bv  which  to  support  this  very  improbable  stsfsmtsit 
Tlmour  Bee,  or  Tamerlaoe,  who  took  Van  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  century.  Is  said,  by  the  pCTslaa  wrileva, 
to  have  endeavoured,  though  lueflbctualiy,  to  destrcy  Us 
ancient  monuments. 

The  Lake  Van,  the  ArHss  of  Ptolemy,  is  of  a  vety 
irregular  shape;  greatest  length  N.E.  to  8.W.  76  m.; 
greiUest  breadth  about  t8  m.  Area  estimated  at  1,600 
geogr.  sq.  m.  {.Qtog.  Joum.  x.)  It  sddom  fkeeaes  te 
any  distance  tnuu  the  shore,  except  at  Its  N.B.  ead. 
where,  being  shallow.  In  severe  winters,  it  nmy  Ite  crosiid 
on  the  ice.  It  has  several  islands,  on  one  of  wbi^  is  sa 
Armenian  monastery.  It  is  navigated  by  6  or  6  croy 
boats,  which  are  sometimes  emplorad  to  ooovej  eoctoa 
doths  to  Tadvan  on  their  way  to  BltHs.  brfeaghig  beck 
grain  and  timber.  From  the  many  wild  fowl  that  fra* 
quent  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  fish  abound  in  tlw  Idks ; 
the  flthery,  however,  oocu^es  very  few  lianda.  (Oetf. 
Joum. ;  Kimneir'i  Pen.  Emp. ;  Smilk  and  DmtfArs 
Mitttonttrti  Researche*^  Inirod.^  4c.) 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND,  see  Si;rrLBitBrT. 

VAN-DIBMBN*S  LAND,  or  Tasmawia,  an  isini 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  In  the  S.  Pacific  and  Eastern 
Oceans,  off  the  S.  extremity  of  Australia,  tnm  which 
it  is  separated  by  Bass's  Straits,  between  lat.  4|0  W 
and  493  40^  S..  md  long.  1440  40*  and  1460  Wf  B. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  heart.  Area  estimated  at  tfMot 
27,000  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1847, 70,104 ;  of  whom  45,916  were 
firee,  ana  24,188  convicts :  the  number  of  aboriginal  h>- 
habitants  is  quite  trifling.  The  country  is  in  gmtmtk 
hilly  or  mountainous.  Captain  Fttsroy  says,  '*ns 
change  of  scene  from  Sydney  to  Hobart  Tovrn  was  ss 
striking  as  a  view  of  Gibr«ltar  or  Madeira  a^r  leeilia 
the  Downs.  Comparatlvdy  speaking,  nearnSydasy  ul 
was  Ught-coloured  and  level,  while  ia  Van-DicBca's 
Land  we  almost  thought  ourselves  in  anotliar  TIerra  dsl 
Fuego.**  (  Fo^OKe  tjtke  Ad»mtmrt^  ^c,  U.  634.)  The 
mountains  rise  to  3^00  or  4,000  ft.,  not  forming  ceoti- 
nuous  ranges,  as  in  the  aiUacent  continent,  but  generaUy 
Isolated  peaks.  The  surface  consists  altemat^  of  ele> 
vatediable  lands  and  fertile  valleys,  most  part  of  it  btta^ 
fit  either  for  cultivation  or  pastuiam.  Several  coasidsr* 
able  rirers  water  the  colony.  The  principal  are  the 
Derwent,  and  Tamar,  formed  hf  the  union  of  the  K. 
and  S.  Bsk«  all  which  rise  towards  tha  centre  of  tbs 
island,  in  about  lat.  41P ;  the  first  running  to  the  8.B^ 
and  tlie  rest  Northward.  There  are  several  large  lakes 
in  tha  Ijv^arior,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  60  ok  ia  drs. 
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TIm  eoattt  are  irery  mach  indented,  and  aboond  wHh  } 
excellent    hartoura.      The  climate  It    comperetively 
healthy,  being  apparently  more  congenial  to  Earopean 
constitutiont  than  that  of  Sydney.     The  whiters  are 
colder ;  but  the  country  leldom  •uffert  tnm  those  long- 
continued  droughts  which  are  the  bane  of  New  8.  Wales, 
nor  (Vom  too  much  rain.     Sandstone,  limestone,  and 
basalt,  are  among  the  principal  geological  rocks.    Indi- 
cations of  coal  have  been  met  with,  and  Iron  ore  has  been 
dug  up,  some  of  which  Is  said  to  yield  as  much  as  80  per 
cent,  of  metal.  Copper,  lead,  thic,  and  manganese  exist, 
but  no  mines  have  been  hitherto  wrought    The  upper 
soil  Is  usually  sandy  or  argillaceous ;  or  else  consists  of 
a  rich  vegetable  mould.    There  appears  to  be  compa- 
ratively a  much  larger  proportion  of  good  soil  than  in 
Australia:  fine  tracU  or  land  are  (bund  quite  down  to 
the  b  >rders  of  tl»e  sea,  a  circumstance  imusual  in  the 
lAst-named  continent ;  and  extensive  tracts  covered  with 
luxuriant  lierbage,  and  tne  tnm  timber  or  underwood, 
and  whidi,  consequently,  require  no  clearing  on  the 
part  of  settlers  prevloosly  to  being  ploughed,  are  met ', 
with  In  all  parts  of  the  interior.    Timtwr,  however.  Is  ; 
tnr  no  means  scarce ;  and  besides  the  quaotitlee  used  In 
shlp>balldlng,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  timber  in  1848 
amounted  to  90,464/.  The  Huon  and  Adventure  bav  pines, 
and  the  black  wood,  are  peculiar  to  the  country:  in  most 
other  respects  the  regetable  products,  as  well  as  the 
animals,  are  similar  to  those  of  Australia.    A  species  of 
panther,  which  oonraUts  much  havoc  among  the  llocks, 
and  kangaroos.  Is  foond  In  great  numbers ;  there  Is,  how- 
ever, no  native  dog.    Poisonous  reptiles  are  less  nu- 
merous than  In  the  adjacent  oonttneot.    The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  appear  to  belong  to  the  negro  race  of  the  B. 
Archipelago :  thev  seem  to  be  sunk  lu  the  lowest  depths 
of  barbarism ;  and  an  said  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the 
most  useful  and  obvioos  arts,  as  Bsbing,  and  the  con- 
struction  <^  the  rudest  canoes.    Theb  numbers  have 
rapidly  decreased  since  the  establishraent  of  the  whites, 
and  a  lew  years  since  the  greaterpart  of  those  remaining 
In  the  culony  were  remored  to  Flinders*  Island  In  Bass's 
Straits. 

The  settled  portions  of  Viin-I>lemen*s  Land  stretch 
across  the  Interior  from  the  N.  to  the  8.  B.  coast  along 
the  courses  of  the  Derwent,  Tamar,  and  other  rivers. 
All  the  W.  and  N.  B.  parts  of  the  island  are  not  merely 
unsettled,  but  hardly  even  explored. 

Prom  the  settlement  of  the  colony  down  to  the  SI  st 
December,  1848,  the  extent  of  land  granted  and  sold  to 
settlers  amounted  to  2,7S1«446  acres,  1,868,497  acres  being 
at  the  same  time  held  under  depasturing  licenses..  The 
plan  of  selling  the  unappropriated  land  d^  auction  is  now 
adapted  in  this  colony,  as  in  most  others  belonging  to 
England.  And  little  could  be  ob}ected  to  this  plan,  pro- 
vided the  upset  price  were  sufflclently  low,  and  the  quan. 
titles  exposed  to  sale  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  different 
purdiasers.  But  here,  as  risewhere,  the  Interests  of  the 
colony  have  been  sacriiced  to  the  quacklsh  scheme  of 
concentrating  the  pop.  by  charging  an  exorbitant  price 
fur  the  land.  It  Is  true  that  Van-Dlemen's  Land  has 
iMsen  excepted  from  the  act  (5  ft  6  Vict,  c 86.)  regulating 
the  sales  of  land  In  Australia,  which  has  fixed  the  ma- 
mmon upset  price,  even  of  the  worst  land,  at  SQs.  an  acre  ! 
Practical! V,  however,  this  feto  de  u  policy  Is  acted  upon 
in  this  colony  ;  and  In  consequence  the  sales  of  country 
lands  in  1948  amounted  to  only  1,644  acres,  sold  at  Ms. 
an  acre.  And  trifling  as  the  quantity  sold  may  M»pear,  It 
is  surprlslnx  It  is  so  urge  (  or  that  any  person  should  be 
found  to  pay  94«  an  acre  for  inferior  land  at  the  antipodes 
when  the  best  hind  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  sold 
for  6ft.  6d.  an  acre  or  less. 

In  1848  about  I7l,fi00  acres  were  said  to  be  cmder  crop. 
Including  atx>*it  64.700  in  wheat,  14,049  do.  in  barl*^', 
X>,463  hi  oau,  3.916  In  potatoes,  8.886  In  turnips,  and 
49,000  or  upwards  in  grasses.  The  returns  of  the  pro- 
duce for  the  same  year  are,  also,  given,  and  provided  they 
may  be  depended  upon,  they  show  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
is  17A  bush,  to  the  acre,  of  barley  9»  do.,  and  of  oats  95 
do.,  being  not  much  more  than  ntdf  the  produce  of  the 
same  crops  In  England.  Ttils  lamentable  deficiency  of 
produce  may  be  ascribed  partly,  we  believe,  to  the  badt- 
ward  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  want  dT  care  in  the 
preparing  of  the  land,  and  partly  to  the  Inferior  Cntility 
of  the  latter.  In  fact,  Van-Dlemen's  Land,  though  su. 
perlor  as  a  corn-growing  country  to  New  8.  Wales,  Is 
n«>twlthstaDding  better  fitted  for  graxing  than  cropping. 
Wool,  Indeed,  Is  here,  as  well  as  In  Australia,  the  staple 
produce  of  the  colony  ;  and  the  liicrea'e  In  the  breed  of 
sheep  has  been  so  very  great  that  the  stock,  which,  in 
1898.  amounted  to  M3.e98  head,  had.  In  1848,  increased 
to  1300.000  head.  And  while  the  Imports  of  wool  from 
Van-Diemen's  Land  into  the  U.  Kingdom,  in  1890,  did 
not  exceed  993J79  lbs.,  they  amounted,  in  1848,  to 
4.9M.968  lbs.  Blaise  Is  not  raised  In  the  colony,  the  cli- 
mate being  too  cold.  Apples,  currants,  gooseberries, 
ftc.,  attain  perfection,  but  the  orange,  citron,  and  pome- 
granate are  not  raised,  and  the  grape  and  peach  attain 
only  an  Inferior  degree  of  roaturi^. 

Vol.  II. 


In  1848,  the  stock  of  rattle  was  estimated  at  85.000  head ; 
ofhorses,  at  17,196;  and  goats,  at  9,900.  All  kinds  of  stock 
attain  a  much  greeier  sise  than  In  the  ndgfalxNiriiood  of 
Sydney.  During  the  half  docen  rears  previous  to  1836, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  <-ver-trading  in  the  colony,  the 
revulsion  consequent  on  which  was  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  Sttlfertng.  But  the  continued  Importation  orcon- 
victs  has  been  the  great  drawback  on  tne  ci^ny  ;  and. 
besides  preventing  the  Influx  of  free  settlers,  has  filled 
the  island  with  vice  and  crime.  And  supposing  the  future 
Importation  of  conricts  to  be  prevented.  It  will  require 
a  lengthened  period  to  eflhcethe  deep  taint  It  has  already 
Impressed  on  the  popubition.  In  1848, 109  vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  18,419  tons,  belonged  to  Van-DI^ 
men's  Land :  of  these  99,  of  about  6,000  tons  burden, 
employed  In  the  whale  fishery.  Imported  oil,  ftc,  to  the 
gross  TiUue  of  104,000f.   We  subtfoln  an 
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The  great  articles  of  export  are  wool,  whale  oil,  and 
whalebone,  and  bark.  The  imports  comprise  every 
description  of  manulhctured  goods,  colonial  products, 
wines,  fkrming  utensils,  &c.  The  ralue  of  the  ezporu 
from  the  U.  Kingdom  to  Van-Dicmen*s  Land,  in  1849, 
amounted  to  816,091/. 

The  government  Is  subordinate  to  that  of  New  South 
Wales :  but  the  lieutenant-governor,  with  the  aid  of  the 
etecutive  and  legislative  council,  administers  the  local 
government  hidependent  of  the  parent-colony,  llie  ex- 
ecutive coimcil  consists  of  5  mems.,  including,  with  the 
Ueutenant-goTomor.  the  chief  Justice,  oolonlafsecretary, 
and  treasurer,  and  the  ofllcer  In  command  of  the  troops. 
The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  from  10  to  15 
mems.,  appointed  by  warrant  of  the  sovereign ;  and  aU 
the  above  functionaries  are  at  officio  mems.  I*he  laws  of 
England,  ami  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  a^  generally 
administered  In  tlie  colony,  t>ut  special  acts  may  be 
passed  by  the  governor  aiul  council.  The  initbtory 
proceedings  in  the  passing  of  all  acis  belong  to  the  go- 
vernor ;  and  two-tnlrds  of  the  council  must  be  present 
at  their  passing,  and  the  majority  vote  with  the  goTemor, 
or  no  proposition  can  become  law.  Civil  causes  are  tried 
before  a  Judge  and  two  assessors,  and  criminal  cases  by  a 
Jury  of  seven  naval  or  military  oflUcers.  In  moat  other 
respects  this  colony  Is  administered  in  a  manner  similar 
to  New  South  Walee.  But  a  legislative  council,  partly 
elected  bvthe  colonists,  and  partly  named  by  the  crown. 
Is  to  be  formed  under  the  act  13  ft  14  Vict.  c.  59.  Public 
revenue  fai  1848, 199.545/ .;  expenditure,  136,198/.  Of  this 
expenditure  5,6S3i  was  for  day  schools. 

The  settled  part  of  Van  Dlemea's  Land  Is  divided  into 
15  districts.  Hobart  Town,  or  Hobarton,  the  cap..  Is  In 
the  district  of  same  name,  on  the  Derwent,  about  90  m. 
ft^im  its  mouth,  lat.  490  54'  S.,  long.  147<'  84  B.  Pop.  of 
the  town  and  district,  hi  1818,  91,467 ;  of  whom  A.965 
were  convicta.  The  town  covers  about  one  sq.  m  ;  it 
stands  upon  the  declivities  of  two  gentle  hills,  and  Is 
intersected  by  a  fine  stream  from  the  helglits  of  the 
Table  Mountain,  which  tower  above  the  town  on  the 
W.  to  the  height  of  8.936  feet.  The  streeu  are  wide,  and 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  \  and,  having  been 
from  the  first  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan,  it  Is  built  with 
much  greater  regularity  than  Sydney.  Its  houses  are  sub- 
stantial, and  9  stories  high :  It  has  some  good  public  build- 
ings, Including  a  church  constructed  of  brick,  a  gaol,  and 
a  quiQr,  close  to  which  ves»els  of  the  Urgest  burden  load 
and  unload.  Hobarton  possesses  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours hi  the  world.  The  Derwent,  which  here  forms  a 
fine  sheet  of  water.  Is  navigable  for  ships  for  8  m.  above 
the  town,  and  continues  to  aflbrd  a  safe  passage  for  ves- 
sels of  SO  tons  as  lar  as  New  Norfolk,  90  mThigher  up, 
where  a  ridge  of  rocks  abruptly  puts  an  end  to  the  navi- 
oation.  In  1848, 169  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
14,640  tons,  belonged  to  this  port  The  suburbs  of  Ho- 
barton are  increasing  and  receiving  much  embellishment ; 
villas,  enclosures,  ftc,  are  said  to  be  springing  up  in 
every  direction.  The  principal  settlement  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  colony  is  Laonceston,  on  the  Taroar,  about  40 
m.  from  lU  mouth,  and  105  m.  N.  by  W.  Hobart  Town. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  It  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  The 
other  towns  are  Insignificant. 

This  Island  was  originally  discovered  \n  the  navigator 
Tasman  in  1642.  and  subsequently  received  lu  name  In 
honour  of  a  governor  of  the  Doicb  B.  Indies.    It  was 
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mftanranU  Tiifted  and  partiallj  explored  t^  Cook,  Fur- 
neaoz,  D*fintrecMt«AUft,  Ac. ;  but  it  was  not  ascertained 
to  tie  an  island  till  Bats  sailed  througli  the  Straits  which 
bear  his  name  in  1798.  The  first  English  penal  settle- 
ment was  established  here  in  1803,  and  down  to  18  IS  It 
continued  to  be  merely  a  place  of  transportattoo  from 
New  South  Wales.  The  settlMnent  continued  to  suflitr 
fSrom  the  depredatimu  of  escaped  convicts,  termed  bush- 
rangers,  till  1817,  when  these  were  finally  put  down ; 
m>luntai7  emigration  began  to  take  place  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  1831,  and  has  since  progressively  Increased. 
{Pari,  Rep.  on  Van  DiemenU  Lamlf  ^e.) 

VANNBS,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  France,  dep.  Mor. 
blban,  of  which  it  Is  the  capj,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph 
of  Morbthan ;  63  m.  W.N.W.  Nantes.  Lat.  4r>  39*  26" 
N.,  long.  80  45/  4'/  w.  Fop.,  \n  1846,  inc.  comm..  1 1 ,3o6. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  entered  by  six  gates,  live 
of  which,  with  some  towers,  still  remain.  It  is  dttstered 
around  tes  cathedral,  and  except  one  or  two  tolerable 
streets  is  irregularly  and  badly  built,  badly  paved,  and 
dirty.  The  cathedral,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  is  a 
massive,  but  heavy  edifice ;  in  its  interior,  however,  are 
some  good  monuments  and  paintings.  It  has  another 
church,  and  several  chiqwls,  one  of  which,  attached  to 
the  communal  college,  is  of  good  architecture.  The 
prefecture  is  an  ancient  castle :  and  a  convent  lias  been 
converted  into  the  residence  of  the  bishop.  There  were 
formerly  many  monastic  establishments  at  Vannes ;  but 
their  buildings  have  now  mostly  received  other  destina- 
tions, and  one  is  appropriated  to  the  Institution  dm  Fere 
Etemel,  which,  besides  boarding  and  educating  60  poor 
girls,  has  a  great  many  out-scholars  receiving  primary 
Instruction.  The  edifice,  now  the  theatre,  has  served  at 
diiTerent  periods  for  the  meetings  of  the  states  of  Brit- 
tany, and  the  parliament  of  Rennes.  Vannes  has  8  hos. 
pitals,  a  oommunal  college,  school  of  navigation,  a  Poly- 
mathio  society,  established  in  1896,  for  the  culture  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  a  public  library  of  6,000  vols.,  and 
manufactures  of  coarse  cloths,  linen  and  ootton  yam, 
and  laoe.  Its  port  is  small,  and  the  entrance  being 
•hallow,  it  is  At  onlv  for  vessels  of  small  burden  \  on 
one  of  its  sidrs  is  a  planted  promenade,  and  on  the  other 
are  slips  for  building  boats  and  small  craft.  It  has  been 
■upposed  that  Vannes  occupies  the  site  of  Detriorigum^ 
the  cap.  of  the  Veneti ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  latter  was  about  ft  m.  N.  by  W.  Vannes,  at 
Locmariaker,  where  the  remains  of  a  circus  and  Roman 
road  are  still  extant.  ( Hugo,  art.  Morbiktm  s  D^AmtUkt 
Notice  de  VAneienne  GatOe.p,  968. ;  Martiniere,  ^.) 

VAR,  a  maritime  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.Bm  between 
lat.  430  and  44^  N..  and  long.  0^40'  and  70  Ift  B. ;  having 
W.  the  dep.  Bouches-du-Aione,  N.  the  Basses-Ahws, 
K.B.  the  Sardinian  States  (co.  Nice),  from  which  it  is 
•eparated  by  the  river  Var,  and  B.  and  S.  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Area,  796^66  hectares.  Pop.,  in  1846,  3493^9. 
The  surface,  particularly  in  the  N.  sind  B.,  u  mostly 
covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  consisting  of  pri- 
mitive or  calcareous  formations  covered  with  a  gravelly 
and  arid  soil.  The  dep.  is,  however,  well  watered,  and 
on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  as  the  Var  and  Ar- 
gons, are  some  very  fertile  tracts.  The  Var,  whence  the 
d^  derives  its  name,  rises  in  the  dep.  of  the  Basses- 
Alpes,  about  6  m.  S.B.  Colmar,  and,  after  running  gene- 
rally southward,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  St. 
Laurent,  3|  m.  S.W.  Nice,  after  a  course  of  68  m.,  for 
about  half  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  rafts.  The  Bs- 
teron  and  Vesoubia  are  its  chief  tributaries ;  no  towns  of 
much  consideratloo  are  on  its  banks.  Numerous  lagoons 
and  marshes  border  the  coast  of  this  dep.,.which  hi  gene- 
rally abrupt,  rocky,  and  indented  with  numerous  inlets. 
In  1634,  the  arable  lands  were  estimated  to  comprise 
118,069  hectares;  vineyards,  67,667  do.;  woods,  930,700 
do. ;  and  wastes,  about  187300  do.    Agriculture  is  very 


able;  and  115,494  kilogs.  of  sUk  were  gathered  in  1886. 
Capers,  oranges.  lemons,  chesnuts,  and  perftmiery  are 
among  the  principal  exports.  Grasse  is  especially  fiunous 
for  its  essences  and  lioueurs ;  and  roses.  Jasmines,  Ac, 
are  grown  there  and  elsewhere  in  large  quantities  for 
their  manufacture.  The  forests  comprise  many  cork- 
trees, and  bottle  corks  are  made  in  several  places. 
Kermes  and  a  little  tc^MCCo  are  among  the  other  pro- 
ducts. Few  horses  or  cattle,  but  a  gooo  many  mules,  are 
bred.  In  1830,  there  were  estimated  to  be  upwards  of 
970,000  sheep,  and  18,000  goats,  in  the  dep.,  and  the  woods 
afford  nourisnment  for  numerous  hoes.  In  1835,  of 
109.560  properties  subject  to  the  eontrui.Jbnciire,  42,019 
were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  91,790  at  from  5  to 
10  fir.,  onlT  37  were  assessed  at  1,000  n*.  and  upwards. 
I^ead,  coal,  copper,  iron,  manganese.  Ac»  are  met  with, 
though  verv  iew  mines  are  wrought.  The  tunny  and 
anchovy  fltheries  are  of  considerable  Importance,  and 
coral  or  good  quality  Is  fished  up  on  the  coast.  Manu- 
fhetures  of  no  great  consequence;  but  silk  twist,  per* 
fomery,  soap,  paper,  and  leather  are  produced  to  tome 
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extent :  the  den.  has,  however,  a  cooaMeraMe  trade  wtSk 
the  Sardinian  States.  Au.    it  Is  divided  into  4 
chief  towns,  Draguignan,  the  cap.,  Tonkm, 
and  Grasse. 

VARINAS,  a  town  oC  Colombia,  repub. 
cap.  prov.,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Apure,  >0O  m.  S.W.  C^ 
races.    Pop.  uncertain,  being  variously  estimated  at  ' 
6,000  to  19.000.    It  is  the  principal  mart  far  tb*  > 
tobacco  grown  tn  its  prov. ;  but  has  also  «  ooo 
trade  in  sugar,  cofllMb  cotton,  indigo,  and  cattl^  wUA 
are  mostly  exported  by  way  of  the  Apure  am'  ' 
{Codamij  Qeog.  4e  Fenexnela,  4r.) 

VARNA,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of 
Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  00  the  Bla^  Sea,  at  the 
or  theTravadi,  47  m.  B.  Schumla;  lat.  4V>  Ift*  N.,  kef. 
270  64'  B.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  16.000.  Tbe  iviM- 
cations  have  been  considerably  mtlargcd  and  atreMthaisJ 
since  it  was  occupied  by  the  Russiaos  in  1689u  Tboaf^ 
the  residence  of  a  pacha,  it  Is  but  Indlflbrentlj  bnik,  mi 
has  only  an  open  roadstead.  Tbe  latter,  bowever.  being 
sheltered  firom  N.  W.  winds,  which  are  tbe  most  to  be 
feared  in  this  sea,  and  having  good  holding  ground,  fn- 
sents  but  little  dangor.  Varna  has  always  been  a  pvia- 
dpal  port  for  the  shipment  of  wtieat  and  other  Bul^rm 
produce  to  Constantio<^e ;  and  latterly  her  impert 
in  this  respect  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  abe 
supi^ies  com  to  all  parts  of  tlie  Levant,  and  aomet 
even  to  England.  In  1847  the  exporta  ef  wheat  Cram 
Varna  amounted  to  377,500  qrs. ;  and  she,  alao,  evpefts 
considerable  quantities  of  tallow,  with  hidaa,  chssst. 
dried  beeA  wom,  Ac.  The  imports  conalet  prlodpaiy  ef 
manufiictured  goods,  espedal^  cottons  aad  eottoa  tviM, 
colonial  produce,  spirits,  oil,  Ac.  Tbe  badneea  of  tlw 
communications  with  the  interior  Is  the  priocfpal  draw- 
back on  tlie  trade  of  Varna.  Were  tbeae  improved,  her 
exports  would  be  largely  increased. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Varna  on  the  lOtb  ef 
Nov.  1444,  between  the  HungariaBS  and  their  alUea.  itBder 
their  king  Ladlslaus,  assisted  by  the  fiunoos  John  Hea- 
nlades,  and  the  Turks,  under  tneir  sultan,  Amaratb  II. 
The  Christians,  who  had  broken  a  truce  which  tbey  bad 
a  short  while  before  solemnly  sworn  to  obeerve,  eufcied 
severely  for  their  perfidy ;  their  king  bavln^  beca  kitted 
In  the  battle,  HunnhMies  taken  prisoner,  and  tbeir  anay 
totally  defeated  with  a  prodigious  slaughter.  iL'JM  * 
V6r\fier  lea  Date*.  9e  partie.  v.  950.  8vo.  ed.) 

V  ASTO  (an.  Hi$tonimm),  a  town  aad  sea-port  of  tbe 
Keapolitan  Dom^  prov.  Abrusxo-Citra,  on  the  Adriatic; 
31  m.  S.B.  ChleU.  Pop.,  in  lilSO,  9,016.  H  is  watted, 
and  has  two  collegiate  churches,  one  of  which  Is  safci  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres,  several  ceaveats, 
hospitals,  Ac,  with  many  good  private  hoUdiaaa  Its 
inhabs.  are  mostly  occupied  in  the  maauCscture  or  eartb> 
enware,  in  fishing,  and  tbe  cultivatioa  of  «rtivea  aad  ilaea. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  1816,  this  town  was  tbe  Ihatrs  of  aa 
extraordinary  catastro^ie,  by  iHiich  it  was  partial^  de- 
stnqred  by  a  sudden  ihlllng  in  and  slhHng  of  tbe  soM, 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  tbe  escape  of  sab- 
terranean  water.  {Del  Rt,  Deteriuom  delle  £ 
IL  410.) 

VAUCLUSB,  a  dep.  of  France,  r^.  S.B. 
lat.  430  40*  and  440  gft'  N.,  and  long.  40  40'  aad  8P  45^ 
B.,  having  N.  the  dep.  Drome,  B.  Basses  Alpea,  8. 
Bouchea-du-Rhone,  ftoro  wliich  it  b  separated  by  the 
Durance,  and  W.  the  Rhone,  separating  it  from  Gwd. 
Area,  347*377  hectares.  Pop.. In  1846,959.154.  Tbe  gene- 
ral slope  of  this  dep.  is  to  the  W.,  in  which  dtreeilon 
it  is  traversed  by  many  small  tributariea  of  the  Rhone. 
Soil,  mostly  calcareous,  but  It  is  only  in  the  netehboar- 
hood  of  the  larger  rivers  that  it  possesses  much  fertility. 
In  1834,  the  arable  lands  were  estimated  to  comprise 
167,738  hectares ;  vineyards,  98.594  do. ;  woods,  69,141 
da ;  willow  plantations,  Ac.  9.717  do. ;  and  heaths,  wastsa, 
Ac.,  67,760  do.  In  1835.  of  61,140  properties  salgert  to 
the  contrib.  Jbnei^^  38.904  were  asseseed  at  leea  than 
ft  ft>M  and  only  99  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards.  Agricukare, 
thotyigh  still  very  backward.  Is  said,  of  late  years,  to  have 
made  considerable  progreas.  Oxen,  horses,  or  mules  are 
used  indifllBrently  for  the  plough ;  but  tbe  last  are  prla- 
cipally  employed.  The  scarci^  of  oth«-  manure  eblifles 
the  farmers  to  cut  the  wild  box  on  tbe  hilla,  which,  betag 
macerated  and  suflSared  to  rot,  is  used  Ibr  tbe  poraoee, 
and  found  peculiarly  suitable  for  manuring  vinea.  Wiae 
and  silk  are  among  the  most  important  prodacta  of  the 
dep.:  the  produce  of  wine  may.  nerbapa,  be  estinated  at 
about  500,000  hectolltrea,  of  wbfcA  a  constderable  portloa 
is  exported.  The  best  winea  are  tboee  of  Cbiraa  ftral^ 
near  Avignon,  and  of  Ckdieamtettf;  4|  leag.  from  Orange. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  too  little  attentica  b  paid 
to  the  culture  and  care  of  the  vine.  **  On  ea  fmm^roil,'* 
says  Jnllieo,  ^  AresKot^  ptes  d0  teas  vAsa,  af  iiw  proprt^ 
taire*  apfortaient  pirn*  4e  »oin  dam  te  dtoia  de$  mlamln 
etdan$lacnltmre.'*ip.966.)  In  l83A,ttpvrardson.60Qg000 
kilogr.  of  raw  silk  were  gathered.  The  prodaoe  of 
wheat  b  Insufllcient  for  hooae  consumptlmi,  bot  a  geod 

Ideal  of  rye,  and  some  maise,  barley,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, Ac.  are  grown,  beaideB  taflhai,  madder,  and  earl* 


tnppaHll  to  ht  ekporfd  uiniulIV'       . ._  —^.  . __. 

VpculotMrkb  In  RMiili;  but  (hiI'iIIu  HOK,  of  noil 
qiulffr*  llw,  potMn'  cJh,  Ac^  arc  plvfldlU,  &tik  Ikbrka 
m  nudiu  Ailffida  ad  Onnsc;  and  Ue  (own  >(  Apt 
u  huHKU,  ■■  (Im  8.  of  Fruce,  lor  iu  Hnhsnwtr*  tai 
toa^ctlnitrj.  u  U  Arignin  for  Ht  itrlnlliif  HUUItk- 
B«u,  ud  muiBbetan^r  pridllnt  l/pH,  Ml^  ind 
guar  ■aulUe  losdi.     Ca|ip>r,  liad,  ud  Inn-iilUM. 

IUm>  tlmd,  fiut  VUH,  ad  tllu  in  m  j^ln'thtt  <lip . 
wnlcb  bai  man  muijr  dliUllvrlPi  und  dycSa^-bousM. 

AtIchoi.  iIh  ap..  Apt,  CupeslrM.  and  Otuh. 

Vaudldii,  a  tamoiu  fmniHlD  Id  Um  aburt  dap-  eloag 
bvtbeiBillTlUinorihaRmaiiuiie.^m.  V,  bfa,  and 
IId.  W.brMTTpl.    Thli(nm<ilnltult>K«KatBa 

lhah.tunariBirmiiirialnikaiiiniDUIaa.  iltoK 
Lhia  a*eni  la  a  daap  jMtiD  or  the  puraaE  Hatar.  Iha  lur- 
fm  of  vhloh  apiMTi  10  bB  porfflcLir  OHKrih  ud  pladd, 
but  nbkb.  iMBlihiUDdlni.  tnia  »  iraM  a  ouar-'—  -■ 
wam  ai  (D  |l>a  Unli  ui  Iha  imll  rltcr  Sorii 
aaumt  of  tb*  BhinM.    Altar  tka  naltlBi  jf  iSc...,  .. 

tt  fimtu  InatHHdTM  araa  Id  tlMdrtaat  aaaaon  II  U 
aatnMilDtl;  copioui.  Is  Drdlauy  Mataa  of  tba  Awb. 
tain  tba  tntar  aMnpaa  to  MrolalJBf  lbrM|b  tba  roi^ 
atonal,  aod  fnnl,  that  ftn  tka  ootimd  aid*  e(  tba 


dfheat  anouDt  (Ai  ■awdfr  Oft  mit  mimrlt  da  eUemmt 
I  pimt  k^mli  m  flmfti  JImcwT),  and  niiu  ba  neCbcr 
Mmte  aarraua.  nd|rian(a  of  pabUe  hIIh;  bakmpt, 
«  DiMldr  pmal  eoBdniMlM.  Ebch  dida  aauda  I  daniij 
9  tba  paad  OMBicU.  irbo  OM  biu  lohab.  of  lb*  airda, 
Ojtnaftmi,  and  poiiiii*i  ptoparta  In  tba  onten^ 
ba  TahHcOJoafr^ar  aooa  aqBlraUni  »■•«»..  a. 
nrn  of  Lamanna  aanda  4  dapnlca  1 4  e 
onlDUad  toaacboTtba  clnla.ud 
■naral  Uit  Bm  numa.  akMdr  '- 
MBH.  Flnalh,  an  alactoral  e 
Ik*  mama,  of  tba  aiaautl**  bod. 


MA'. 


ttHMv b l«r!%lHMl£  " bwlai to kacraal daHb tl 

TbUCMBIalnlacalabrated  I*  DiablKorrofPM 

filaiid  iba  DUbuv  of  CaraUkx.  aai  bniiiaDtlT  rUI 
l-anvib,  and  fa  Ibanea  oallad  hli  cattla.     Tba 


VlUD(Fr.P«(dr  Fnt,  Dann 
of  Biritiariand.  hohUajt  tba  1Mb  ra 
baiwaaa  lat.4^aDd4^  H.,aikd  loo 
hnlng  M.  tba  auH.  and  laka  of  Haul 
asd  tba  Bmcaa  Obatlaod,  S.  Iba 
tba  laka  ud  tarrllorr  of  Oanera,  ai 

IN*.  in,M  t  all  PtolaataBti,  aicapl 
CuboUoa.  Bolk  (ba  S.l.aod  N.rfV 


of  Iba  Alp,  OM  aummlt  of  >hkh,  tb< 

nUB.  batwan  tha  Jura  moi 
k  ■  rkb 


(o  to  Tlittart  Inai  Bint  avii  of  Eurnpai  In  li 
KHbs(ltllnhaba.waracuEauo(otbat  cantoni, 

iHwIf  4.000  rwaltnan  I    Tba  laliinf  of  oora  and  ■ 

ia  lb*  dilaf  ocnipaUoa  of  tba  pop.    Tba  rtnaiardi, 
nckoHd  lbs  b«t  bi  Svfuaf'—' '  -  — 

£? 


n  uldUdm. 
jfA  vaiu  aoa  ija  i^ou,  both  aoura  oa 
Laka  Lanaa.  an  tb*  baat :  tba  IrR  li 
IT  Varar,  wbar*  tht  Boouna,  mhn  anci 

al>l  tba  rln^rl'udaQ^^h  aoth^l 


.■SI'S 


aotlaultTln 
lalZltaaib 


had'er  cMU.  n>00  bcnai,  and  nWO  ihaap  rand  lb* 
iaipnraiBalta  tba  bnadi  la  aaU  to  hara  kapt  pH» 

id  «IU  at  Bal  In  Ibli  caDl.    Tb^ 


tba  coon  sfappaal, 
MM.)    Thal^U. 


ofprlBMiTJurli- 

•fnllir  U  tbaBi 

lodlalftM- 

F^ie^nrauai  "bTlIM,  'TSs.St  "ft 


raroAtii 

^cbKdi  I 


1.    KMbl _ 

I  drd*  a  lo 

idnadipatl 


Ikrbooli  ara  Bnt»taHnt.aadlalftMII*aa 

that  I  lntafWFaB.<>r-  '-" ■■"-  '- 

FoUle  reranua.  In  IN 
UI^«tdo. 

Tbli  tarritatT>a*rlrcDrTa*tandi  totb*r«nit  r>«f' 
tnM,  of  Caw.  It  HKCOHlTalf  balonged  I*  tba  Bur- 
(■ndia  and  FruUih  kloidma^  tba  Grmanle  Bnplra, 
and  Iba  dukaa  oT  Zahrlnfon.  From  imta  lUSItwai 
potaruad  br  San*  i  and  bv  Iba  for.  of  Barn  front  tha 
buUT  Tflu  tDl  I7W,  vbao  It  >*•  eraetad  Into  Iba  cu- 
IDD  of  Lrmao.  It  laaaauMiad  In  aaaaant  nana  la  IRV. 
II  rundihia  UM  man  to  tk»  dmr,  ad  i»,m  fr.  a 
•car  to  ihc  trtaaun  of  tba  Sulai  ConMarac*.  (niH, 
Wil.ifaAiJMbKj  £M;  Jtarr*w'(Jbp.  aafwAwr- 

vKLKE-MALAOA  (an.  ITmb),  a  lawn  or  Spain,  Id 

I  mDULh,  and  lim.  B.N.E.  Mfllacm.     Pop.,  with  lia 

ba  ttrHti  ara  wida,  claan,  and  wril  parod ;  but  tba 

ok*d  for  Id  a  placa  once  ao  nocad  for  tba  productlr*- 
•u  nr  III  nrvlurdi  and  aitnit  of  Ita  aiport  trada.  ara 
'    ISaUfi  BaMa  and  Gramda, 


baatwopar.ehiiKbi 

'  — '"»,  public  naiwij,  «■;,,  am  Hflni 

laa.    It  li  laid  to  to  parullarlT 

.a  la  not  oppranlvaljr  Kat,  tba  tin 

bf  (ha  Ddghhourlnt  bolcfala ;  and  Ita  n 
varjr  fortlla,  pmdudDf  lotar.  cnflto.  e 


tapenoD.    llfmmoi  faummidi  SaM,%.y 

f  ELLBTSl  (an.  rrttowl.  a  Idwd  oT  S.  Italf.  Papal 
aiaua.  Comarca  dl  Roma,  naar  Iba  Appian  Way.  10  n. 
S.B.  Bom*.    Pop.  rtoul  I^OOO^  JLl2°j!.  "liL"^ 

lUfUmtlr  built.     _.  .._.  _ _..  _, __-_. 

1  toua  na  palacaa.    Ilia  prlndHl  aqnara  baa  a  ai<* 

Tb*  Boifiu  NuKUR,  BOW  In  Ha^,  wai  orlflnall* 
•atablUuia  In  tba  Borglu  patan.Tn  Ihli  town.  Tba 
Inkaba.  ar*  moatlj  paaiania,  who  worfc  In  tho  nalirh- 
boorlna  taldi  and  noajrarda,  and  M  nWit  nUr*  to  Iba 
town,  Iba  air  of  #hlch  ia  antiaDalj  (ood.  Accordbu  In 
..  .._.  ^v_  ,_»_,..  f/^-figt  qgg,  „  nnad  aa  Adi 
h  tht  plaia  It  foil  uiirtf.  and  tto 
fe&rm  npaan  to  bara  baan  ooa  of 
'     '-'     i^UiaValacl.aBdlaBaldbr 


ra  new  of  tba  Fontlna  Marabai.  aa  Ibi 


ntu^, 


illTbafora  tbarHi 
blrtb-placa  of  Au 
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VELLORE. 


VKLLORB,  a  town  and  CortrcM  oC  BritUh  India, 
•retid.  Madras,  dlctr.  Areot,  80  m.  W.  bf  S.  Madraa. 
The  rortr«M,  which  U  of  oooilderable  extent,  eomprlMt 
niacioat  bairacfct  and  the  other  necewary  aonomaMMla. 
tioni  tor  a  garrlMni,  with  Tariout  handtome  boildlngt 
round  a  fquare,  on  one  aide  of  which  I*  a  curious  pagoda, 
now  used  ai  a  maaasine.  The  native  town,  wnich  la 
also  large  and  pcqpitlous.  Is  situated  to  the  S.*  of  the  fort, 
with  which  It  is  connected  by  additional  battlemenU. 
In  1677  It  was  taken  by  Sevalee ;  and,  during  the  war  of 
1783,  was  relleTed  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  In  the  foce  of  Hy- 
der's  army.  After  the  capiitn  of  Senngapatan,  TIppoo's 
funily  was  removed  thither.  In  1806  a  formidable  re. 
▼olt  of  the  native  troops,  followed  t^  a  massacre  of  the 
Bnropeans,  took  place  here,  of  which  Tippoo's  fiunily 
were  supposed  to  have  been  the  instigators.  This  oc- 
casioned the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Calcutta.  (AmmiY- 
tom*s  E.  I.  Gmetteft.) 

VENDBK  (LA),  a  maritime  dep.  of  France,  rea.  W^ 
formerly  Indudhd  In  the  prov.  of  Poitou,  and,  exclusive 
•f  the  islands  Dieu  and  Nolrmoutlers,  extending  be- 
tween the  46th  and  47th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  long.  0°  35^ 
and  90  10*  W. ;  havfatg  N.,  Loire- Inf^rieure  and  Maine- 
eU Loire ;  E.,  Deux-Mvres ;  S.,  Charente-lnfhieure ; 
and  S.W.  and  W..  the  AtUatic.  Area,  781,700  hectares. 
Pop.,  In  1846, 876,184.  No  portion  of  the  surfkce  is  much 
elevated;  the  B.  part  of  the  dep.  is  undulating,  though 
nowhere  rising  to  the  height  of  000  (t.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Sevre-Nantaise  and  NIortalse,  Antue, 
Vendue,  Lay.  Yon,  and  Vic.  The  Vendue  rises  In  the 
d6p.  Deux-sevres,  runs  generally  In  a  S.W.  direction, 
and  joins  the  S^vre-Nlortaise,  after  a  eovse  of  about  16 
leagues,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  Is  navigable. 
Fontenay  Is  the  only  town  of  consequence  on  its  banks. 
The  dep.  is  subdivided  Into  S  distrlcU ;  the  marshes,  the 
plain  country,  and  the  hoemme.  The  marshes  extend 
prindpatly  along  the  coast;  tne  hocage^  so  called  from 
the  wood  sprinkled  over  It,  occupies  the  centre  and 
upper  parts  of  La  Vendue ;  and  tne  plain  country,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  very  fertile,  comprises  the  rest  of 
the  surihce.  In  18S4,  the  arable  lands  were  estimated  to 
comprise  408,666  hectares }  pastures,  109,896  do. ;  vine- 
yards, 17,700  do. ;  and  woods,  19,600  do.  Agriculture  is 
conducted  In  much  the  Mroe  way  as  In  the  adiacent  dep. 
of  Loire.  Inf(§rieure  (which  $ee).  Leases  run  fk-om  3  to 
7  years.  Few  of  the  Gums  are  let  for  money ;  but  the ' 
rent,  paid  in  produce,  may  be  equivalent  for  com  land  to 
itf  fir. ;  for  vineyards,  S4  Ar. ;  ana  for  meadow  lands,  40  fV. 
an  acre.  In  the  fdalns  the  ground  is  left  idle  the  second 
year,  as  in  Loire- InflMeure. 

**  The  whole  of  this  dep.,  m  well  as  that  of  the  Loire- 
InfSrieure  Is,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  most  misemMy 
fkrmed.  The  fisrmers  are  without  capital,  and  badly 
provided  with  Implements,  and  have  not  half  the  number 
of  labourers  required  for  tne  land ;  the  fields  are  always 
tv\\  of  weeds,  for  the  rooU  are  left  entire  t^  thO  bad 
ploughs  In  use,  and  flrom  the  want  of  hands  to  pluck 
them  out."  iPurL  Btp.  on  Agrieiitiure,\«H,)  A  greater 
Quantity  of  wheat  Is  grown  than  hi  any  other  of  the  W. 
deps. ;  and,  next  to  It,  barley  is  the  grain  principally  cul- 
tivated. Flax  and  hemp  are  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent  In  the  marshy  tracts.    A  large  quantity  of  wine, 

Iirindpally  white,  is  produced ;  but,  according  to  Julllen, 
t  Is  d^ime  qmafiti  trti^midioere,  etemgtn6rai  vfrt,  plat 
tt  tttfet  d  hmrtter  d  la  graisse  dei  ta  premiire  amtfr. 
(P.  147.)  This  Inferiority  Is  ascribed  to  the  drcurostance 
of  the  .cultivators  being  more  anxious  to  Increase  the 
quantity  than  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their  wines. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  dep.,  estates  are  usually 
divided  into  lanns  01  fktmi  46  to  w)  acres:  and  in  the 
plain  country  few  farms  of  this  site  have  iewer  than  60 
or  80  sheep.  The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
by  Hugo  at  600,000  kilogr.  Oxen  are  sold  flrom  the  plain 
to  the  bocage  farmers,  who  Catten  a  good  deal  of  stodc. 
In  some  places  mules  are  used  for  ploughing :  they  are 
brought  ntmi  Deux-Sivres  when  young,  and  after  having 
been  worked  lightly  for  4  or  5  years,  are  sold  to  mer- 
chants for  the  Spanish  market.  (Bep.  on  AgHc.)  In  1836, 
of  194,113  properties  subject  to  the  comtrib.  fimcHre, 
69,644  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fk-.,  and  17,OS7  at  fhrn 
6  to  10  fk*.  {Official  TabU$.)  A  little  lead  and  antimony, 
with  some  Iron  and  coal,  are  obtained  ;  but  the  dep.  is 
not  rich  In  mineral  products.  Pilchards  are  taken  on  the 
coast,  and  the  Inhabs.  of  Sables  d'Olonne  are  Interested 
In  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  Manufactures  few ;  being 
principally  of  hats  and  woollen  stuA,  for  home  con- 
suroptton.  La  Vendue  is  divided  into  3  arronds. ;  chief 
towns,  Bourbon  Vendfe,  Fontenay,  and  Sables  d*Olonne. 
It  sends  0  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Reg.  dectors  In 
1838-39, 1,477.  Total  public  revenue,  in  1881, 6,671,808  A^. 
This  dep.  Is  distinguished  for  the  chivalrous  and  ob- 
stinate stand  made  by  Its  Inhabitants  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  revolution,  in  favour  of  the  rights 
or  pretensions  of  the  Bourbons.  In  this,  no  doubt, 
they  were  a  good  deal  assisted  t^  the  nature  of  the 
country ;  but  their  gallantry  and  their  sacrifices  were 
alike  remarkable,  and  were  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 


VENICE. 

iBmgo,  art.  La  FemMei  Diet,  G€og. 
Tailet.) 

VBNDOMB,  a  town  of  Franee.  d^ 
cap.  arrood. ;  on  the  Loir,  30  m.  N  .W. 
106,  ex.  comm.,  7.030.  It  Is  w«dl  buflt,  cl„, 
some.    The  remains  of  an  andeoC  castle,  tiae 
college,  cavalry  barradis,  theatre,  and  public  Ubcvy, 
the  oUects  most  worthy  notice.    It ' 
kid  gloves,  cotton  dotbs,  boslary, 
leather. 

VENEZUELA,  m»  COLOMBIA. 

VENICE  (Ital.  Femewta),  a  ftano 
Austrian  Italy,  formeriv  the  cap.  of  the  republic  of 
same  name,  and  now  of  B.  Lombard,  oa 

numerous  souJI  islands^  In  a  shallow,  tnt  < 

goon,  about  4m.  fhwn  the  mainland, In  the  K.W 
of  the  Adriatic, 76 m.W.  by  8.  Trieste;  lnt.40°sy 
N.,  long.  ISO  %f  ^\n  B.  Pop.,  to  1841.  IMMKU  Tbe 
pearance  of  Venice,  fh>m  w  natever  side  she  BBiqr  be 
IHtMched,  Is  strlkfn  and  sinaolar  to  the  extren 
to  the  lowness  of  tne  Islands  on  which  she  ia 
to  float  upon  the  sea, 

tk«fltrate«rito 


the 

ef 
la- 


She  is  divided  toto  two  prfadpol 
equal  sise.  by  the  Grand  Canal  (//  Cmmie  Maggwre% 
a  serpentine  channd,  varying  ttaa  about  lOtFtolWfl. 
to  width,  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge  of  the  dty,  tbe 
celebrated  RiaUo,  The  various  islands,  which  fbna  tbe 
foundations  of  these  two  grand  divisions,  are  rnnnrrted 
by  numeroul  bridges,  which,  being  very  steep,  and  to- 
tended  only  for  foot-passengers,  are  cut  into  steps  an 
either  side.  The  canals,  or  rif,  crossed  by  theae  brtdgca. 
Intersect  every  part  of  tlie  town,  and  form  th«  *  watar. 
streets  '*  of  Venice ;  by  far  the  areater  part  of  tlie  to- 
tercourse  of  the  dty  being  carriea  oo  by  their  means  to 
gondolas  or  baraes. 

But,  besides  the  canals,  Venloa  is  everywhere  ttaveiaad 
t»y  streets,  or  rather  passages  {ealte'U  beartog  a  atrikli^ 
resemblance  to  Cranboum  Alley ;  and  so  vety  narrow,  aa 
to  be  to  general  only  4,  and  seldom  more  than  5  or  €,  ft.  to 
width!    The  only  exception  lathe  Memria,  a  atreet  to 
the  centre  of  the  dty,  lined  en  each  side  with  hanA. 
some  shops:  bat  even  this,  which  may  be  rsgmihd  as 
the  Portland  Place,  or  Begent  Street  of  Vealee,  Is  only 
tttm  19  to  90  ft  across  I    To  ride  to  a  carriage^  or  oa 
horseback.  Is  here  wholly  out  of  the  qneetioiL.     Th« 
streets,  or  lanes,  are  consequently  not  paved  with  roood 
stones,  or  blocks,  but  with  lags,  or  mart>le  slabs,  havh^ 
small  sewers  for  canytog  off  the  filth.    Almost  all  the 
principal  houses  have  on  one  stds  a  canal,  and  oa  the 
other  a  lane,  or  eale.  The  former,  however.  Is  the  giaail 
thoroughfare ;  and  gondolas,  or  canal-boata,  are  here  the 
universal  substitute  for  carriages  and  horses.    They  are 
generally  long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  and,  thoogfa  rowed 
only  bv  a  single  gondolier  with  <Hie  oar,  cot  Utair  way 
throu^  the  water  with  extraordinary  velocity.  A  samp- 
toary  law  of  the  old  regime  directed  that  the  goa» 
dolas  should  all  be  patoted  black,    b  the  middto  la  n 
apartment  fitted  with  glass  wtodows,  blinds,  **'****i-*f. 
Ac,  for  the  accommodation  of  4  persona.    Scnae  of  tbe 
aond(rias,  belonging  to  private  fhm11les,are  asagaliceatly 
fitted  up.    The  charge  for  a  gondoU  Is  aboot  HML  sa 
hour ;  and  with  it  you  may  soon  visit  every  pvt  of  the 
dtv. 

In  many  parts  there  are  small  aquarea,  or 
which  are  usually  dsterns,  fbr  the  carefbl  pi 
of  rain  water ;  but  the  only  open  space  of  any 


is  the  piassa  of  St.  Mark,  wlUi  the  plassette 

it,  and  forming  the  stote  entrance  to  Venice  Ik^om'the 


tog  to 


**  The  plassette  is  at  right  angles  with  the 

auare,  branching  off  to  a  line  wltti  the  diureh  of  St. 
ark.  On  one  side,  and  turning  a  side  flmit  to  the  pott, 
is  the  old  palace  of  the  doges ;  on  tbe  other  side  are  the 
%eooa  or  mtat,  and  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  tte  ragsdar 
architecture,  and  fk^esh  and  modem  appearance  of  which 
seem  to  modi  the  fkUen  maiesty  of  their  antiqaa  neigh- 
boor.  On  the  sea  shore,  which  ibrms  the  4th  side  oftha 
ta,  stand  two  magniltoent  granite  eohraiBa,  f^f^ 
of  a  stone  Modi ;  one  crowned  wW^  the  wtaged  Una  ef 
St.  Mark,  to  bronse,  and  tbe  other  beartog  tbe*stacaa  of 
St.  Theodore.  Between  these  two  «'**'"■«»«.  to  farmar 
times,  public  executions  took  place**  (r«mdrr*>  Itofr.) 
Tbe  plaasa  of  St.  Mark  b  an  obloag  area,  ahoat  MOft. 
by  350,  flagced  over.  Two  of  its  sides  consist  of  ragnlar 
buildings  with  deep  arcades.  Bach  side  Is  itself  unllm, 
though  not  similar  to  the  other.  On  the  N.  ia  the  ^r»- 
iuratcTie  FeedUe:  on  the  S.,  the  ProommkMrie  Nmmt* 
llie  W.  side  was  formeriy  occupied  by  the  churdi  of  St. 
Gemlnbmi :  but  this  was  taken  down  by  the  French, 
who  erected  in  Ito  stead  tbe  staircase  of  the  new  Imperial 
palace.  At  tbe  oppodte  end  are  the  cathedrri  of  St. 
Mark,  the  Orologto,  and  the  Campanile ;  and  to  firoat  of 
the  cathedral  are  3  tall  poles,  supported  on  handseiae 
bases  of  bronie,  whence  the  flags  of  the  Morea.  Crete, 
and  Pyprus  were  fonnerty  dispuyed.    From  bcring  tbe 


SUIT.  udU  !•  tlw  vsiM  or  ill  iS*  sUbliGiawquindM, 
b«[f  lb.  fta.  Out  uk*  |ilM>  IB  th*  a^  ,        ^ 

Vuik*  bM  1  Tiit  Bnntn  of  few  prlnta  l»''°",^ 
Su»>lBD.PdMlo»e.:  MUuur  of  la  puUkhnlld- 
lanM>mi>ranBu^a<>ufor|or(WiB*«  ud  dlnl— 

■"      . ,  ^    BprnUno,  or  oil 

K.  ilwk  li  Bdt  Oothk,  Sni 


■•  shicta  ipnaAt  ont  Uh  mill  ind  onan  Uio  eMkm, 
m  it  U  ud  ODlT  eott  ■  fCv  •biUlBgi  the  h,  wd/' 
iQtba  hiU  or  tks  CaUKUaTTHi,  coBToned  t^M^n- 


■n.  but  ■'dIuuh  oT  ill  tboH  KTiaa :  n*!- 
woboTrenr  iHutT.  MjtMt 


pHtiartba  piliee  va  (bo  fn 


but  Uh  imHut  idllM  wu  KhidMI  Is jn, 
nnlDB  oC  hicIiUkU  IRB  CconuitlBinla. 
M»  ft.  la  loDfUi.  a*  tnuHpt  VI  It.  1  Iba ' 
IMcrullr  MR- ft>  lwl|hl.ud  ■>»  4oUw  di 
TbtmMtiiniLlBvUUi.Htdnft.  In 


oa  plnorW  npnMDUtlou  sT  tbo 
[lorta  o(  tbt  RmiMIe.    hbthna 

, in  (bo  fbnicr  trftniiali  lod  liintHiu 

jbiquliHlAa,Ik«n  vhkfa  a  HOHfo  iBodi  Knia 

» I'tau  ^Saiptil.  at  Bridnof  SI|tiLtoado«r  dbv 
•Ikd  BB,  but  wblcb  braMtlT  ofaotd  Inle  ■  itaaaiMt 
bon  pAoHn  won  deipltebol. 
MnTla  Uh  bvlMloii  fa  lb*  iHltlibeartiood  oT  SL 
Ifuk't,  tboa*  bocdarlBi  tbi  tarbour  ud  Itn  cvul  of 
raBdf«ai««rtoboS«  InoM,  tocludlBf  tha  Da«uu 
«r  naitoa-Doaae.  tbo  Aonb  vf  La  Saluto.  and  Ukh  of 
■aOlmlo  and  U  itodMBWon,  bolta  daSpHd  bjr  Pal- 
ladia. TbaaalaMmnoDtba  pobtofbabicinlhddoWB 
>rtboFr«Ddi,  and  aohiaaitd  bibiioa  ndaaraad  (or  ■ 
*^-to  UD  of  waaBi.  Tbo  iMtnirtora,  Fonrth  lan.  la 
bIiiMo  baib  In  plas  aod  riiTBtloD.  lad  ka  tolatlot  It 
porbau  perfKt  In  lu  BrenitlBBi,  dDnila,  taai,  ami 
bliwialoui.  Itii.lBftct.aaaofpAtdlo'tel^^'infra. 
and  ti  Toba^  tlio  Onfat  ibunb  fai  lulji.  tbo^  laCaior 
(4  a  Bnat  laaay  bi  ooatUnoia  mod  naDihado.  Boildoa 
a  GtoA  ehunb  and  1  naowuat,  Vaka  baa  allofbar 


■nnc  ttibait  bnUdliiti. 

but  tba  FmKb  MdMlbcoi  don,  wttba  I 

— '-' ^ortbririilKxIbrtbol 


Dunlsd  tv  a  crowd  of  ipina.  ^bomIi 
Hiim,  m™»,  Ac,  TJh  Inliblnti  an  In  tin  itjio 
tb>  lulUn  CMblc  or  Dm  latbcoBtiiry.bulanrtbari 
aod  bevT-    FonjFtli.  apaaktni  of  tbh  adlteaaigi.  "  I 

Boirii*anw.  "^nri/mmttHkoalbciilllanortba 
evni.  aod  WO  wnra  db  tbo  boliulnda  aban.    A  1I-- 
praftHton  oraralla  la  Ibo  htarfor,  wblch  la  bcarr.  oai 
ud  baitJIoui."     But.  (Voa  Mr.  Wood't  KcovBt, 
would  appw  ■'-■  ■- ■— •""  "■" 

5£S 


blth'wtir'afairupl'  ^™ 
«c,  TanouvT.  ana  EOT  ibo  nvat  put.  baaadrullr  dli- 
poaadi  tba  IbUU  omananu,  aod  lUdod  caollali.  pro- 
duB  a  daina  tl  aatoaUbniRil  and  admlroaoa  bi  lh« 

BlBdoflboapoatMoa."  iLttuntfmkJnMuel,- 

Tba  Onloflo,  or  chH^lewtr,  on  tbo  M.  aide  ol 


t  \  and  tba  campaBUab- 


bnuUIUI  boUdlna  0<  tbo  Corialhlan  order,  from  tba  da. 
Btait  of  Sancoriin.  Tha  frocuttiofte  Xivw.  now  cba 
hjjal  wilaca.  1.  a  -'-'  "—  -  -■"-"—   • '  -"•■  -" 


a(  arcbaa.  iDKortlPi aarcal  waA  at  btkkwoA.  | 
witb  a  faw  wlodDwi.  fln  corDora  iro  cnt  lo  ada 
■plnl  anluiBBa.  NotwIIbalaadiM  Ki  aandHM-.  — 
atroctun  dorlTaa  ad  Inpeatot  efliiet  Ihn  Ita  fraodaur  oC 
dtBMUtooi,  and  onllT  of  dailta.  Tba  aoloaa  U  aolorad 
t^  *■■!«■  >bo  HtniTal  loadbwlBto  tba  oaraUc.  (-■-'-■- ■- 

li  rleblr  orooBnlod,  Ibouib  Iba  whida  bo  Ib  bai 
■  --^'^  *'-^'  -•  -eiw.  odM,  (loM  tba  telotial 


itaOMitDftt 


,num«7wUdii 

rtbalrplii! 
Iba  dl«.  Savatal  oT  Uw  ebun 
a««.  tbooih  hw  e(  th^  an  wc 
hawaror,  u  iotarcatlBg,  Iroa  I 


iotarcatlBg,  fron  1^  cout^BlBg  tin 

>(miaU|>alMaiaaDdofiiDo^ihi 

■coltitan  that  Itali  bat  producad— Ti" ' 

Ilia  (raio  of  tba  Earuar  li  Mafkad  b. 

on  on  a  plalB  Mooo  let  Into  Uw  vnaoKK.    Caooira  baa 
alant.  tba  avpenaoof  wbkb  wat  deftand  tv  Gontrib 
nlloPted  la  all  porta  of  Boropa.    Tbo  naaoua  u 


owdoIofSLMarkl. 

~iaKaeral  comatarysr  burilat-pUea  liHIbacllTla 

wlilaador  SBBCrtnoforodiMaiaBa.    Hore,  ricb 

uor,  Iba  ooUo  aad  tba  beggar,  an  all  hitnrad.  Iba 

mat  of  Iba  burial  of  Iba  hi^ibalni  diAned  b)r  (i>- 

...-aiaal.  Tbia  coiiHtWT  waa  lOnael  and  Uw  plan  of 

eoD?nhig  all  daad  bodtaa  to  It  (too  UHdtjaaronird.bT 

— d9la.  nworad  to  tbo'lalaod.  I>  appropriatad  b>  Iba 
nlHloB  as  corpan.    Tbo  Jawt  haia  Uwir  buiriBi- 

d  al  MalODHKCO. 

a  ImUwaed  partod  aAor  Uh  fcnsdatlan  of  iba 
taa  CDmiaunlcatfon  batwtaB  lu  B.  and  W.  dJTtilani, 


If  Plata  a^biM  tb 


aotarod.     Tbo  w 


ComiiMa.  lUR.  tai  Icoitb.  U  bow  prliKlpallf  appro- 
priatad to  tbo  llbton,  or  wbkb  Fetrartb  waa  OBa  of  Iba 
kdibdara ;  but  It  It  abo  rich  la  fr««ca«a,  bf  Bauano,  Ac, 
and  onnlaina  a  floa  collacllon  of  anclifil  milplurt,  Iba 
pomolu  at  Iba  Vanallaa  dofaa,  Ac.    Tbo  imim  tit  Fn- 


n ''bn'n'tHlTt   b^''PiJ]adto.''£u!l^''^°¥an«^ 

ofamlaaBoa,  lb>r  ara'  woatlf  dcdtfau  to  lood 
TboT  la  iiwBial  oiblut  loo  man;  ordan  hi  iSwit. 
t, la  tiuUi.  baonannaln rr«  ki ilDtiibiltlaa 

Hob  boan  tbo  aoUd  Jwi*  ntd^iowd 

(rcboL  tha  iwl J  roBulna  or  Ibo  andaat  craad  ttjla  bi  Iba 
•lb,  lib,  Mb,  aod  Mb  cnturloh  Ibnwa b  Ihi  hactlUI 

Awr.  CtooilHl  T»r.  L  l«r.}    Haai-.bowonr.irftbaSd 


boto  pnllad  dowB.  KocaialU. 
caa.  obUf^d  tbrii  omen  to 
I  of  art.  wilb  wblcb  ibar  vrai 
.    SUU.  bowoiar.  hrh  of  tb 

rial  rSn  >w  a  aplendUa^ 
9H3 


^anyjj 


afSSil  t' 


wmtt  ittatllti  tif  tlu  family. 

eMl'JtrMta^''!^,  Ul't^nilihHl.'iWI  u^lodSh^ 
FBnmd  umBBDdArloD  tat  tbt  fluonunt  or  Hnd  jur 
kiie  bea  aerllad  IhU  ipH*  nifliC  b*  hunJlbilk* 

4U  Ilia  litr(«bsuM,«'f*l«t>B*ft«UinttoRnu 
lUrLd  In  bctflit,  bihii  (Soanllf  ef  ■  iq''*'*  All™-  '■■■ 
B  tMlda  cMin  BnulDknikcUteni,  InoliklittH  itln. 
nlsrlianfallrecUKUd.  Aaalrudf •BUd.lbBr^n. 
brtbaiMMt  pan.  linxMnDCH— UMptlDclHlopiiilat 
inianil.uitl»otliRaD*itnit«rallR.  S«*a(UH 
Dntn  pilKM  *n  buUi  nbollf  of  buiWs.  TIm  imid 
■ul  tiH  «  aidi  tide  mnr  nidi  bulldlsB. 

Tka  boom  aewpUJ  bf  tlit  ndMI*  ind  tomt  du>« 
■n  bull!  of  brtck,  ud  an  In  (inanl  tomti  milh  woed. 
Faw  of  Urn  kan  arolaa,  but  thai  ua  mgailji  ptinUad 
vllb  balDiHilaa.  Fiw  Ika  tOnma  Bim*Bcai  of  tha 
maati,  tb*  twniat  ara  uaiiallr  ftooDir  i  and  ai«  ukaar* 
ibli  daOctal  ia  tka  ipproiHUa  diHrtbodn  of  Ikair  dU- 
brant  ixna,  ind  In  all  tboH  conmilaaEH  aad  adqit- 


TlHUHBal,  which  opaoturoa  Ita*  poit  net  tulmt 
St.  Mork'i,  lofMlMriFltbtlwdodiTanl.oseup<aaanUud 

lofty  (iimtHi  ulli.    Tbe  antraiKa  li  foaniad  to  t>0 
uvni  Banklnf  ■  (Uany.  erar  wklek  Uw  arlntad  Uaa 

Itoni,  bfoufht  fniB  tha  nmii :  tvo  bahu  af  *«rji  Ina 
propoftlaiH.  and  prokaUr  at  Fcntalk  ■■rUe.    Tha  ■■■• 
uilBai  and  dscha  *»  haM  la  aoad  I 
ln(  kt  OM  of  tba  cktaf  kraadaa  fl 


raoia  U,  baoarar. 

-.,, .    TkaDofana.  tka  old  aicfaanfa,  to  a 

hotaatk:  adlOca  of  Iba  ink  cnUuy  t  and  iha  n«w  priun, 
buHt  kf  ADtonlo  da  Pwttt  b  IW.  li  iBBch  too  bandiome 
tot  Lti  porpoaa,  tHdBf  an  alagaot  Dorta  adlOea.  Tha  bk- 
fluip'i  paUca  aad  aaminarT,  Eh*  Tirloib  bonltala  and 
kaiTuki,  an  aaaog  tha  othar  prkicl])*!  adlRcai.  A 
iouriahiM  aaadaar  of  tha  flaa  aita,4Kho<  ulc. 

and  a  poUk  adiocd  Ibr  aack  corpandon  <i  len, 

ol  plan  In  lUIr  1°  Ht. 


cblMnn  1  aa  Inlimarr  for  U  ir 
loUeB  In  tha  raovUnn  of  panliai 
cafiibta  of  racalflofl  1.000  patlvnti 
tar  90  fount  (h'l*  (  a  KniDdllni 
laattr  rareouei.  chlatT  arllEii 
anoQBt  to  ahArit  ua  Don  iLwliiA.^ 
I.BC) 


bat  though  It  bBf  ha.  and  parboil. an  aquatic  paradlae 
to  thg  ainphMaiii  Mpadi  bom  vlUiln  Ika  isund  ar  SL 
Uark'i  kafki.  It  U  tott  dlBkrcnt  to  a  ilTS>v*r.  At  InL 
nadanbt,ItHU^{H*UHl  iraUdH kf  Iti m 


and  tha  Sua  aod  lalui  oT  tha  Uda,  niaka  It  tohralitf  aa- 
lubrloni.  The  Utter  phRmmaaa,  howcvet.  vblch  ara  at 
all  Uoiaa  much  Itia  aaulkka  In  tha  Madltartuiau  than 
an  thi  BrtUih  ihorea.  ara  In  luonur  lo  Incontldarabla. 


In  ipr^  1  aod  L 
haMtanti,  u  il 


,X,"! 


lanatk,  hut  ihuii,  pa 

thiTN.W.  wlnd,whk , 

___.._-  __j  ^..-   ..__      n^i_.  _^  ftHjumt,  psctlratirif 

iu,'  >a  ilraadgr  ualad.  •■p|>1t  thamiEln 
DlWud  In  dalaraa,  tRw  ttaa  tana  of  tbr  k< 

It  uwvld,  bowarar,  ha  oi'  "     ' 

ara  no  langar  vboUr  wUbon 
Mtulra  taidiBL  wtth  ■  Ina 
oautnutadk}  tba  FnDcb, ' 

tbab-  taiH  aod  nnnlAoam—       _ — —^    _,- 

Hi.  PaBnlnpoo,  ■•  aidta  lataraat  Hxn  tba  mode  hi  >hkh 
tb^waratsmad,)Don (ban from IbalrbauHT:  Doitla 
that  ara  daAdan  fai  taaw  or  Tail^.  Thar  am 
Ibnoad  wMb  iBHBaua  laboor  hjr  tha  taarodaciloo  af  aitt. 
■eUianb.hnM|btatnntanaaHaiipaiw  from  tm- 
jlrma,  and  bo  oiHaaa  oat  aparcd  hi  tbair  coBplHhK 
Tbera  ara  Bararal  aarpavliiia  vallia  ptv  mciDnca,  sasr 
traaaadihitOathililunrjrftil;  and  all  thli.  with  iha 
dUkrant  ilawi  af  tbalaiDDa,  the  Hanj  binda  iBtefi. 
vonad,  and  Vtole^maka  thia  pnnenadaholhactaiBkh 
and  Intaraictaf.  Tha  ■Mdauaroaaarlr  Int.  rood,  and 
aro  ooanactMO*  a  haaSina  kndl&"  (rw.  B.  »&1 
fan— Tba  talndt  OD  which  vSnlca  It  bodt  Ua  1 

■  Una  of  toiVi  b>i>>  namnr  lilan'- 

that  mrrnnid  tka  dtj.  a  ' 
land.    Tlia  prindpat  antn 
U  at  Malaoiaeeo,  akoot  14  laacna  S. 
Iktra  are  otkar,  tkouab  lew  ■(aonai 
totbaS.aodthaN.orthtlaltar.    1_ 

llBlaBO«o,oawhlck  tkeraarenotm... 

hl(k  nlir  at  wiliiiddw ;  but  tkire  la  ackaand 
tka  waMam  pdnt  or  tha  bar  aod  Ibt  rlllafa  of  Si 
wMdihaiiefeBinttraltprtaa.aadKMMeBK    Kac- 
ehaut  vauali  nioallf  moor  off  the  docnl  puaaa;  hK 

IBi  Uh  mou  part  mate  Pliaw  or  BnlfBO  on  tha  oatf 
of  [Mill,  where  lh>r  take  oa  board  pUaa.  who  auTT  tbea 
to  0H  bar  appoiita  to  ■laUonocoo.  On  aitltkit  ■  the 
bar.  ikipa  en  eonducted  acnaa  U  and  Into  pon  to  pilota. 

■  bgaadul;  It  la  to  iBeet  Iha  outtMe,  or  on  thahB.aad 

Tbe  chain  of  low,  narrow  lilaadi  wblch  boo^i  IW 
ligDoo  on  Ibt  ridaBBt  tbaaaa,  baiag,  ta  part,  bnkn.  Iha 
republic  coaitructkd.  durlnv  lail  centurp,  a  uola  actoal 
Billei  la  liDgtb,  to  dU  BptbaftpalnqnaiUoa.aad  •!•■ 
toct  Iba  duand  pott  koin  tha  atoma  and  twtf  or  the 
Adrfaik.  [Tbli  n*>  work,  (Bnnad  of  Mocha  of  laBtH 

IkUlT,  and  uUUIr.    It  btva  Oa  Mlowl^  luolpctoB  i— 
(ji  wra  Afnena.  wtfi «  MvtaM  «**.  pnyal^ 


Ik  pant.   Tbalhala 

"y^/^SaadU—mn^  Tha  anHaianlal  we^U  ■* 

paagniK.  Tka  Fnoch  Uk^rauaTcnllad  Oia  Itaa 
Itallana.  U  alio  toatadBta  kunteced.  IWIha.  naaa 
«r«ao-l«r1MIbt.  nnlrdaola.  and  100  Iba.  pam  toKHa 
—  Gd'ttO  Iba.  aaoudapola.  The  ttanla,  ar  mtaaaia  ftr 
coni-RWhKb.binfidt.  Tha Baaiwaisr  wImi, ntoh 
conialaiinBntfltbBhMrUona.    The  bot  af  Valaa 


The  Got 
mOBt  flin^lar  thai   lus  e 
«rlier  period  iTii?  nppun  I 
by  doges,  or  princes,  who 
popular  Toicei  but  wbo,  on  being 
nine  ibe  abuluU  mien  of  the  Mat*. 
•niOTHl,   hmrerer,   only 
Tor,  in  Ibe  event  of  any  d 
armi  of  the  republic,  oi 
popular,  in  wu  not  unrrmucntlr  d 
tometima  atMinnated.  (iWu,  i.  II 
thai  gri 


igoremed 

■JTiedoge 
o.  dignity  i 
iTTing  to  the 


of 


11  th^  diTldad 

all  at  electon,  and  that  Ibe 


IBAftc.)   To 
of  tl' 

diitricta  into  which  the  ci^ 


the  general 


mbUea  of 


'.-SSXi: 


nd  ill  cDunclUon  were  appointed  to 
rather  contiolt  th«  proceedinn  of  Ibc 
doge.  {Dora,  I.  193,  Ac.)  But  notwithitand- 
tng  the  tnHuence  of  the  popular  Toice  wai 
gieatly  letwned  by  Ibe  eatabllthment  of  the  grand 
CounciJ,  which  included  all  the  moM  dlKlD- 
gunbed  citiieni,  it  wai  Sill  very  condderablf ; 
and  on  Kfenl  occaiioni  the  people  endeaTouicd 
by  Tiolence  to  recorcr  the  power  tlwT  bad  loM. 
Id  thii,  bowerer,  Ihey  were  wholly  _.._ 
and  at  length,  after  Tarioui  itrugglei, 
wlied,  In  1319,  that  the  grand  council  ihould  no 
kinaer  be  elected,  but  ihiit  the  dignity  thould 

be  hereditary  '-  " ' '     '"  '    —  > 

The-^-  - 


foundalioD ;  but  no  loooer  bad  tliii  baen  don* 
than  the  digniited  famillea  became  Jealoui  of 
each  other ;  and  to  avert  the  cliance  of  any  in- 
ditlduil  acquiring  a  preponderating  influenc* 
in  the  itstcBcarefullydeTiKdicheina  of  indirect 
election  to  all  the  higher  offlcei  wai  eMabliibed, 
■1  Ibe  ume  tinie  that  the  noblei  nibjected  them- 
•elvej,  the  drwe,  and  erereoneelae,  to  a  ayitcmof 
deipoijim,  n  hich  not  Dofyrletennined  (be  public 
and  prJTale  conduct,  but,  in  ume  meuure,  even 
the  leij  thought!  of  individual)  t  This  m  ac- 
compliihed,  partly  by  the  inuilution  of  ih« 
Council  of  Ten,  a  conunittee  ehown  IVoro  the 
Grand  Council,  to  which  all  (he  powen  of  the 
Mate  were  entmned,  and  partly  by  the  Inititu. 
tion,  In  1154,  of  three  State  Inquiutora.  (elected 
fVom  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  Invened  with  all 
but  unlimited  autbority.  The  proceedings  of 
this  nK»L  fonnidable  tribunal  were  shroudnl  la 
the  most  impeneltable  tecrecy ;  but  it  was 
believed  at  (be  time,  and  is  now  certain,  thai 
It  did  not  wait  for  overt  acta,  but  proceeided 
on  tutpicioi\  and  presumption ;  that  it  had 
secret  priiona ;  and  that  it  made  free  uu  of 
tho  agency  of  spies,  torture,  and  even  of  as- 
sassins. An  individual  disappeared,  by  what 
means  no  one  knew ;  but  if  It  were  supposed 
IhU  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fears  or  lu^ 
of  the  Inquisitors,  hii  reUuiia  prudently 


guarded  eipreui 


)n,  if  leporttd,  ai 
Inqulnlori,  wa 

'•--  ifl^ioder,    - 


m.     An  i 


e  frtcdom  of  the  press,  but  i 
asl  on  political  matters,  was 
lated.      AKhough,  however. 


lo  that  not  merely 
!ven  of  speech,  at 
completely  anni- 

^.  «thV«lin*  ^ 
some  of  the  nobler  energies  of  the  mind,  It  mutt 
be  admitted,  that  it  preserved  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  peace  of  tbe  wpublic.  It  Is  true, 
alao,  that  its  despotism  pressed  equally  on  all 
claue*  and  all  individuals;  the  doge  waa  as 
liable,  and  as  likely,  if  occasion  required,  to  b« 
called  to  account  by  tbe  Inquisiton  as  the  hum- 
blest gondolier.  Nothing,  in  fsct,  hut  Implicit 
oliedience  to  exabllibed  authority,  and  a  perfect 
abstinence  from  every  sort  of  political  prefer- 
ence and  remark,  could  enable  any  IndlTidual, 
however  high  or  low,  to  sleep  soundly  In 
Venice. 


■tafi*  ■toptkn  ol 


or£^^?t 


VENICE. 

ia.OO(uiWdinu  i  Uw  proiu  sT  tba  out  ud  host  nfi«i, 

lllilililllll  fllllliltillil  lnllwMHl  J  l.nW.nWl  iT»iMi    II 

IWrdcilwd,    Uh  pniad  li  qiHttloa.  Uh  VohMu  dUppiiw  (■■«*< 
.     WMl    Itaa    (iri3cOTMHtl<irrranl(araMOm>U>ide>.  —n^ 

HtloniMDiblHwIlbwnOnlloniiBdW^afp 

out  lliA.  k^  (OoU  br  Iha  npitiUc  ftv  tki  pnM- 

Ihe  dDpL^anl,  naatj  Ij^auim  vera  lutullj  iiffcif^  ■ 
Tba  irida  to  Strta  ud  Bnpt  Honi  lo  bar*  kaa  <*■ 
ducud  prindpallr  I7  wmS  Mngr;  tiirMftWD  *M 

ju.ma  wen  ■»(  to  £ntUiii.*?Enr(ii>P*  a  II.  Wj^ 

b»  ud  evBTT  nut  oF  Bwiih  t  *kI  bar  Hii^ 

— ■nbhr.HtmefctDfcriarloIteti^d 

Ion.    So  lute  ■■  m*.  _»  Vf«f 


Tbonab  tudr  nandsd  u  ou  of  tba  princlpai  iHil- 
nriu  ol  CbrlitaDdain  aialnat  tha  Turki,  Vinlci  had  10 

cnnUudaB  of  lb*  EuroMiD 
laana  ot  Caubraj,  of  wblcb  I 
rod  autbor.  w  kaPtmi  Air  tka 
tvtiBt  tha  aiulro  HblufatltHi  of 
Hrtlttin  of  tb^  tHiTtortao. 
Iilngi  of  rranoa  mi  Bpaln  M 
Miner.  Bat,airhi(1aaatotha 
than  ID  dlaaaiiiioai  amoacu  tb 
wBi  aiMdllf  dlaaotnad  nftboot  a 

IKS.".'!' 


rnn.    Tba  Vonetlau  bad  tht  iirlBclpiil  •hara  In  Uia 
dacbiia  TlctoiT  (alnail  one  Iha  Turka  at  Lapwto  to 


prenM  tha  liU  at  cjpnu. 
Tba  mt  aUk  tba  Turka  hi  Cudla  mniitancol  In 

iJIMr OHTflaa In dafeooa oF Ifala Tiliublt  liland i  and 
ka  BoanlilUoB  COM  tbaTuitaabonaoa/WllmiB.  Tha 
Idu  of  Caadla.  and  tba  rapM  daclhia  of  ibc  annirrco  of 
tha  Tapubltc  Hw  ahnoat  whtMj  ttinad  Into  otber  cbas- 
nda.  raducad  Vaniea,  at  tha  doH  of  Iha  mii  woluij,  to 

(a  ha'a  omd  tba  laat  IW  jam  of  bar  axlitaoca  mora  lo 
tba  forbaaraaca  and  ]aaloa>lia  of  otban  Uuo  u  anj 
•traiwtb  Df  bar  Dwa.  Kothlof,  hoircrcr,  amid  anrt 
that  Sim  ih*  had  laaB  orarwhaliB  to  nuof  oner  poworriil 
itataa.  Id  IIS7.  tba  "owldn  iHj"  lubmlllnl  lo  tha 
Toko  of  tba  aauouaniri  and  tba  laH  luiililot  irllitMi  of 
anUfulir— Iha  Ihik  that  mUad  tba  indnil  la  Chi 


biilatol 
Tha  Ic 

c.  IS.;  aa , , , 

batmvuntU'liithanarlSM,    Mr.HallaB.lc 

00  AaWiMk ^fs (1. aTO-MT,). ha>  giiima _ 

eoflDt  of  tbo  Ghaucaa  of  tba  Venetlaii  fforfminaot-    H«r 

•rmtill'trSmBia  on  tba  /MAvTHflwWCi.-'tU  hk 
daulli  u  to  bar  Irada  and  (ommercUl  polkj  ara  ilo. 
talnrlrmaacraiadualnloraatiu.  All  nailnu  bl^c^ 

Iha  adnTHlila  mrh  of  li.  Daiu  {W^Mh  di  la  R^mt- 
Kfwilr  rfafM.Mad.  »Tol>.STa.E>arU,  IR1).    »■•!□( 

alMa  10  all  Ua  piadacaaaori.  U.  Dani'i  omk  li  u 
lupwlor  to  thaln  lo  aaeum^,  aa  H  U  ia  mou  other 

Ai  (k  IM  Cnuin.  —  Thi  VaDaUao  ihliH  of  Iha  lutm 
ehiai  vara  daDoaOiatad  galawaa,  and  irata  Rtlid  tqi  h>r 


■lilcb  lull  UbanrttflT 
tkdr  wmbandUa  In  B 


lao.  eallad  Hfoacra  or  ainilaa. 
taraa  vlth  Eogland ;  ana  mrfiH 


It,  that  tba  lut  arioala  t 


t  a  parted  whan  A 

ropeas  amotiln.  Tiro  (tea  aana 

a  tEalret,  and  fbr  a  loBC  Um  lb 


IftiraloBttiM 

~or  a^  ttaTniTQka  ftoa  HeeiMtaB.  h 
hewaiar,  "«"°"f  ■»"  a«»a  aitfab  y* 
il  unlnraallj  nd  Juatl7  n^nlfad 


ofaoKarttiaanra 


ami'iiiaii 


ch  Ihc)  h^«rij  Ki 
•llil,aeipl««db^tbaF 


M.  Dani  baa  (Iran  the  (eOowtn*  aalnct  IV^  a  ar 
■  ■>- ■"■ —  -f  (bo  Slata  iD^Wao,  ■Ueh  urifck 

■f  Df  fbrdffkara :  —  "  If  any  vcvkaaa 
art  lo  a  Idnlin  leiiBUy.  to  Iha  pnjs 


■h«U  be  mrdtaB.  and  anpliTMnt  aha! 
bin  at  VanToa.    If.lnitoepHa  oftliat». 

•  death  ble  ntettoBa  aEair  ba  aal  f  Ubaitf  I  ■<— (Tom 


k2"*"" 


pouer  of  tba  r>- 
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VEHCELLI. 


Mesico,  formed  bjr  the  SpaDUrdt,  bat  Utterly  been 
allowed  to  (all.  This  inflktf  a  great  iaiurj  on  the  trade 
of  the  port. 

Vera  Cras  was  fbooded  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  on  the  spot  where  Ck>rtes  first  landed:  It  re- 
ceired  the  title  and  prtvileges  of  a  city  from  Philip  III. 
in  1615.  The  castle  was  taken  by  a  French  squadron, 
after  a  Tigorous  bombardmrat.  In  1899  {  but  was  soon 
after  restored  to  the  Mexicans.  ( fimmboUt  /  Ward  / 
PoHueU:  Mod,  Trav.t  xxv.  {  Bitmi'i  Coa$i  PHotj 
Comm.  Diet.) 

VBRCBLLI  (an.  rrfrrOr),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  Sar- 
dinian  dom.,  dlr.  Norara,  cap.  prov.  on  the  Sesia,  and 
on  the  high  road  between  Turin  and  Mlhm,  89  m.  N.B. 
by  B.Turin.  Pope,  In  1838,  lfLS63.  It  has  a  large  market- 
place, one  of  the  best  cathedrals  In  Piedmont,  several 
other  churches,  and  good  prirate  buildings,  a  large  and 
well  kept  hospital,  museum,  ftc^  with  (in  Its  environs) 
some  fine  promenades.  Its  rortlflcations  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  In  1704.  It  Is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  has  some  silk  manufsctures ;  but  its  chief  trade  is  In 
rice,  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  canal  connects 
Vercelli  with  Irrea.  The  date  of  its  foundation  Is  un- 
certain, but  It  was  a  town  of  some  bote  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  After  soflbring  severely  from  the  northern 
invaders,  it  revived  under  the  Lombards,  and  took  the 
lead  of  Turin  till  the  latter  became  the  residence  of  the 
court.    (Did.  G4cg.,  %e.) 

VEIWUN  (nn.  Ferodmmum)^  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Meuse,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meiise,  where  it  begins  to 
be  narlfsble,  and  by  which  It  is  divided  Into  5  separato 
parts,  aO  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Bar-le-Duc.  Pop..  1846,  inc. 
comm.,  10,848.  It  has  a  citadel ;  and  Its  defences  were 
Improved  by  Vauban.  It  Is  tolerably  well  built;  but 
several  of  its  streets  are  badly  paved  and  steep.  The 
bishop's  palace,  new  cavalry  barracks,  military  maga- 
sines,  and  theatre,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
buildings.  It  has  6  churches,  including  the  cathedral; 
a  Protestant  church,  a  synagogue,  a  communal  college, 
library  with  14.000  vols.,  Ac.  A  planted  esplanade 
separates  the  town  from  Its  citadel.  Verdun  has  manu- 
factures of  floe  striped  serges,  flannels,  cotton  yam. 
liqueurs,  Ac,  and  several  large  tanneries.  It  was  a 
station  of  Importance  under  the  Romans ;  and  In  the 
middle  ages,  under  the  Gernumic  emperors.  It  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a  free  Imperial  city.  It  was  definitively 
annexed  lo  France  in  1648  i  and  is  best  known  in  modem 
times  from  Its  having  been  selected  by  Niqwleon  for  the 
residence  of  the  English  prisoners  detained  in  France 
after  the  rupture  of  1808.    (Hitfo,  art.  Mtme,  kc.) 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  states  comprised  In  the  North 
American  republic.  In  the  N.B.  section  of  the  Union, 
making  part  of  what  is  called  New  England,  between 
lat.  «|0  40^  and  40^  N.  and  long.  7I0  18'  and  790 55'  W.: 
having  B.  New  Hampshire,  from  which  it  U  SMarated 
in  iu  whole  extent  by  the  0>nnectlcut  River ;  B.  Mas. 
sachusetu ;  W.  New  York,  Lake  Champlaln  forming 
half  the  boundary  on  this  side ;  and  N.  Lower  Canada. 
Length,  N.  to  8.,  157  m.  Average  breadth  about  60  m. 
Area,  8/)00  m.  m.  Pop.,  In  1850^  814,323.  The  surfhoe 
is  goMNrally  hilly:  it  is  traversed  fh>m  K.  to  S.  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  some  fununits  of  which  rise  to  up- 
wards of  4,000  ft.  in  height.  About  the  centre  of  the 
stato  they  divide  into  two  ridges,  the  principal  of  which 
passes  In  a  N.B.  dhreetlon  into  Lower  Canada.  These 
hiJla,  being  covered  with  fine  forests  of  pine,  cedar, 
spruce,  Ac,  are  called  the  Oreen  Mountains,  and  their 
verdant  appearance  has  given  its  name  to  the  stato. 
Tlie  rivers  are  Inooosiderwle :  most  of  those  flowing  E. 
are  merely  small  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut ;  those 
on  the  W.  side  are  larger  and  longer,  and  some  of  the 
principal  rise  on  the  K.  side  of  the  mountain,  chain, 
which  they  break  through  to  fidl  into  Lake  Champlatn. 
The  cltmiUe  rarles  according  to  diflbrences  of  level  and 
other  drcumstanoes  %  but  the  winters  are  colder  than 
might  have  been  expected  eitlier  from  laL  or  elevation. 
The  soil  is  moderateU  fertile,  the  best  arable  land  behig 
between  the  hills  and  Lake  Champlaln ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  surflMe  is  more  suitable  for  pasturage  than 
for  tillage. 

According  to  the  oAdal  returns,  680jOOO  bushels  of 
wheat,  8,500.000  do.  oats,  2,500,000  do.  inalte.  and  870/N)0 
do.  rye  were  reaped  in  1848,  in  addition  to  8,000/WO  do. 
potatoes.  Barley,  buckwheat,  hope,  and  tobacco  are 
also  grown,  but  in  saudl  quantities.  Apples  succeed 
better  than  In  Europe ;  and,  in  1840,  the  value  of  the 
prodnoe  of  fruit  of  various  kinds  was  estimated  at  1,109,000 
dollars,  being  more  than  in  any  other  state  of  the 
Union,  New  York  excepted.  In  the  same  year 
4,220,000  lbs.  maple  sunr,  and  4^00  lbs.  silk  cocoons 
were  gathered.  The  breeding  of  stock  for  export  to 
Boston  and  the  a4|aoent  states,  the  West  Indies,  Ac,  is, 
however,  the  chief  branch  of  Industry  \  and  there  are 
said  to  be  about  1,400.000  sheep.  850,000  head  of  cattle, 
60,000  horses,  and  newly  800,000  hogs  in  Vermont.  Iron 
Is  very  abundant,  aiMl  copperas  to  the  value  of  from  TCMXM) 
to  80,000  doUs.  is  naade  annually  from  aative  pyrltec 


VERONA. 

Marble  of  good  Quality  is  quarried,  aod  lend  Is  also 
among  the  mineral  products.  Linen  and  wooUeo  fidncs 
are  made  hi  most  families,  and  about  a|  miUkn  fm*  of 
cotton  cloth  and  112,000  Iba.  of  yam  are  ammally  fi- 
nished by  the  rarious  <mlils  and  foctorief .  Penri-askes 
and  lumber  are  among  the  other  chief  expOrto  i  but  asthe 
foreign  trade  of  the  state  is  prlikcipally  carried  on  through 
the  adjacent  states,  no  proper  estimate  can  be  given  ef 
iu  amount.  The  publiie  works  are  InsignUcaiiU 
prising  only  three  snort  canals. 

The  l^lslature  formerly  consisted  of  a  single : 
assembly ;  but,  in  1886,  two  separate  houses  (a 
30  members,  and  bouse  of  representatiTes  ooa 
memtwr  from  eadi  town)  were  established ; 
gether  with  its  goreraor,  lieutenant-governor,  aod 
ctitive  council,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people.    The 
right  of  suflirage  Is  vested  In  v^wj  male  inbab   Iwnj- 
oiie  years  of  age  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  tihe  year 
previously  to  the  election.    The  Judicial  power  ia  in  a 
supreme  court  of  6  Judges,  and  co.  courts,  each  rompiiied 
of  1  Judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  2  assistant  iod^ss. 
ll»e  sufireme  court  sits  once,  and  the  co.  courts  twice,  in 
each  CO.    Judges  are  chosen  annually  by  the  fenemi  as- 
sembly, and  a  court  of  censors  by  a  popular  Toto  onoe  In 
seven  years.    Vermont  Is  divided  Into  14  coe.    Moot- 
peller,  having,  in  1840,  a  pop.  of  8J25,  Is  the  cap. ;  Bar- 
llngton,  where  the  university  of  Vermont  Is  sitoated, 
though  more  populous,  has  only  about  4,100 
Schools  are  widely  dlffhsed  in  this  state,  and  Mid 
(Allege  and  Norwich  University  are  flourlshinc 
tions.     Public  revenue  and  expenditure,  esich 
1 10,000  doll,  a  year.    Vomont  has  no  public  debt 
state  was  first  explqred  by  the  Frendi  Canadians ; 
earliest  settlement  was  made  by  the  Biudish  of  Ma 
chusetts.  In  1724.     Subsequently,  New  Hampabire  amd 
New  York  disputed  the  dalm  to  this  terrttorr;  bwt  It 
was  finally  ceded  by  the  British  parliament  to  the  latter. 
But,  dissatisfied  with  this  connection.  It  declared  kaalf 
independent  in  1777.  (DarbgU  Viev  qflMe  U,  5.^  Atmr, 
AhmmaCt  1850*51 ;  Amer.  Enc^.^  ^.) 

VERONA,  a  celebrated  cltr  of  Austrian  Italy,  eapu 
deleg.  of  same  name,  ou  the  Adige,  at  the  point  where 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Alps  sink  Into  the  great  pliia 
of  Lombardy,  64  m.  W.  Venice :  lat  4IP  2b'  ^'  N.,  loof . 
no  (y  54"  E.  Pop.,  drca  48,500.  iBergAams.}  uk 
divided  Into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Adige, 
sweeps  through  It  in  a  bold  curve,  and  forms  a  pei 
within  which  the  whole  of  the  ancient  and  the 
part  of  the  modem  city  Is  enclosed.  The  river, 
wide  and  rapid,  is  here  crossed  by  four  noble 
bridges. 

Verona  b  an  extremely  wdl  situated,  well  boflt,  aai 
most  interesting  city.  **  You  enter  it,*' says  Mr.  Rose, 
«<  by  a  magnificent  approach,  and  a  street  probably  the 
widest  in  Europe.  This  street  is  indeed  short,  mi 
single  In  iu  breadth,  but  the  dty  In  general  pleaaes  fay  its 
picturesque  appearance,  to  which  an  abundaDce  ef 
marble  quarries  has  not  a  little  contributed,  thtrty-ive 
varieties  of  this  ^wdes  of  stone  being  found  in  Its  neigh- 
bourhood." (Lettert,  i.  41.)  The  houses  fteqnenliy 
present,  in  their  form  and  ornaments,  fine  propofthms, 
and  beautilbl  workmanship.  The  old  walls  and  towers 
still  remain,  and  the  dty  has  five  gates,  two  of  wld^  are 
fine  structures,  by  Saomichele.  IU  former  mlHtaiT 
defences  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  after  tlM  revos 
of  the  inhabs.  in  1797 ;  but  extensive  fortiflonthms  am 
again  in  the  course  of  belDg  constructed. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Verona  is  lU  amphl 
one  of  the  noblest  exlstinc  monumenU  of  uie 
Eomans.  Excepting  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  it  is  the 
largest  extant  edifice  of  iu  class.  Like  all  other  strae- 
tures  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  elliptical,  the  extreme  hnaA 
of  iu  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  to  the  outoda 
of  the  outer  walls  being  respectively  about  510  and 
410  ft. ;  while  those  of  the  arena  are  249  and  146  ft. 
(  fFood$t  1.  226.)  IU  outer  waU  or  cincture,  which  had 
72  arches  in  every  story,  has  been  mostly  destroyed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  fragment  containing  tliree  atoriea  ef 
four  arches  each,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  ICO  ft. 
Over  this,  however,  there  was  a  fourth  story,  so  tiial  the 
entire  height  of  the  building,  when  perfiect,  most  have 


exceeded  [20  ft.    Internally  ft  has  sunered  comparaUvs^ 


little;  and  iU  concentric  rows  of  boicbes  or 
which  48  still  remain,  exclusive  of  2  sunk  bdow  grmad, 
with  iu  corridors,  stairs,  Ac,  are  wonderfully  well  pre* 
served.  Bach  row  of  seaU  Is  1|  ft.  in  height,  and  as 
much  in  breadth ;  and  allowing  I|  ft.  of  space  to  eaek 
individual,  the  Marquis  MaflhI  supposes  that  tlM  anpU- 
theatre  nJght  have  accommodated  22,000  spectators! 
The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  having  been  In  parts  a 
sood  deal  dilapidated,  tt  was  repahred  at  dlflhrcnt  periods 
In  the  16th  century,  when  the  broken  and  wanting  seatt 
were  replaced  by  others.  But  these  repairs,  though,  oo 
the  whole,  highly  creditable  to  the  Veronese,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  well  executed.  TheandsntbendieB 
were  Ibrmed  of  vast  blocks  of  marble,  admirably  cut  and 
Jointed ;  whereas  the  modem  benches  consist,  aoooidiag 
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ift   iakj  ftoDfl,  whicb   liM.  In  pflitl 
HttiH  1  ud   Uia  lUM  lUMLngiiUbei 

id  ttut  In  narti  (lia  elUpilal  curI«lu^ 

I  ■  cgrtarr  iruptnloa  cr  ibe  Iwlldlnf 


VEUSAILLE& 


lu  orliln  Is  tbe  clutkal  tfrlHn,  hi 


hlMudbmlnlumwodW  Bnpergr  Jowfili  II.,  tha 
at  Vvrwu  i  «nd  u  ■  MIU  LM«r  f«flodttbcF4|ii^la|MitJii| 
Uirnafb  tlM  dtT,(sn  hb  biMiUakn  w  i  lut  multlndi 
caLlKtol  In  tlie  uipMUHIn.     Th*  Fnoeb.  ■bM 

fenma  tOmUraU  of  [b*  IcHwd  Minull  MlBU.    TtU 

bora  pr^iMd  •opAnulT,  ■«■  truHlUHlDto  Aof  llkfei,  ud 
puUliUwd  In  »m.,  London.  ITXL) 

^lijt  which,  on  (he  nmwth  ofut  InKrip^oD  Im^on- 

hM    boBD    umttl  jUt«r  Uul  cnfHror  ^    but  tliouili 

HiitiqiurUt  ftJBm  tkul  Iti  Hjk  It  too  flood  to  bit  Age, 
Euh  (Uenr  U  oniunnlail  wUh  CoHuhLu  plUNBI 

■lui  lU  inall  ueEvd  wlndowi  In  «Mh.  Tba  obol*  b 
ofouiMt.    ThanmaliHotiDiitlwtgilanr.ofailiBDai 

■hnnB.  m  to  be  h«  In  uotlwr  nnM,  ud  dht  Ibt  old 
Cothic  oitla.  It  Ui*  ircji  ol  tha  GoilL  |larha|>I  put  el 
4  Hpuletaril  odldce,  but.  M  aaj  rata,  of  fan  nnnca  «d- 
li<|ul(j.  Two  mAtt  la  (ha  puRtt  «^lo  of  Ronaa  arvlit 
taclgra  laika  ■  pan  of  oh  of  Um  IiiWcat  i  ud  Uh 

ud  Emlfn  n«k  of  a  Lrtunphal  ardi  of  FUnhiliu.  ai 
ODaoltkenaUaitrTBalHofuIMuttjlB  Bntsiw.  ud  cd 

varloua  Banblei  and  ■oucducta ;  but  at  tw  or  no  r^ 

ina]niofttiaaa*idat  at  pnaant^tMnld  teta  that  Ifai 

tirilanlM  oTIuc  tanlurr. 
Tba  aeolaala«tal  bnlldlHi  tmrnyilf  InUnttlnfl  apa- 

adika  ot  Uh  ItUi  antarr,  hu  noOiInf  partlcularlj  n- 
niarkaMt  aua|«  tlM  Ainmiplloa   b/  TtUin,  anJ  Ifaa 

■cnra  aijiBia'  tn  ibli  rH^.    In  raiped 
tka  1Kb  cantniT-    Mr.  Woodi  ivt  tbat 


■a  baainnlpflt 


Uce  ol  ablcli  Utimt,  nub  tha  atodaa  tt  tba  muanB. 
ibraaildaasfaban^omaiquani  tbac|itico|ialtiid>ta( 
ttca-ragal  palace*  i  the  falnv  BwiBapf ,  an  adlicahj 
Saanidiele :  tb*  Canoiaa  palaee  and  ieveral  other  «Ne 

bTlbaHjiri|Uli£dlil7udarHail,are  anoaf  IbawM 
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immeoM  siirof  on  tu  ooiuCractlofi  and  embdllthaieDt. 
On  the  B.  itde*  where  H  (kcea  the  pUoe  d'armee.  it  ooo- 
•l«ts  of  only  an  irregular  tuocenlon  of  boildtngt,  in- 
cloeing  a  few  amali  courts.  Bat  on  the  opposite  ilde, 
fRdng  the  gardens,  it  presents  a  noble  fk^aoe,  645  yards 
in  length,  8  stories  in  deration,  ornamented  with  ionic 
pilasters,  and  with  80  statues  16  ft  in  height,  allegorically 
representing  the  months,  seasons,  arts  and  sciences,  Ac, 
and  crowned  by  a  balustrade.  Its  galleries  and  saloons, 
enriched  with  every  rariety  of  coloured  marbles,  and 

aiiendldly  gilt,  are  4lke  rast  and  magnlflcent.  The 
alon  d'Hercule,  and  the  Salles  des  Marfehaux,  de 
Venus,  Diane,  Mercure,  Mars,  Apollon,  I'Abondance, 
de  la  Guerre,  ftc.,  so  named  from  the  paintings  on  their 
ceilings,  walls,  or  other  appropriate  dcTlces,  are  all 
noble  anartmentf.  The  Grande  Galerio  is  S38  ft.  in 
length,  by  32  ft.  in  breadth,  and  ii  ft.  in  height :  the 
ceiling,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  represents  some  of  the 
most  stnking  erents  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  At  one  of  its  extremities  is  the  Salon  de  la 
Palx ,  corresp<Kiding  with  the  Salon  de  la  Guerre.  Besides 
its  innumerable  apartments,  the  palace  has  an  elegant 
chapel,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Bfarte  Antoinette  was 
united  to  Louis  XVL  on  the  16th  of  BfaT,  1770,  an  opera- 
house,  or  theatre,  capable  of  accommodating  8,000  spec- 
tators,  a  magnlflcent  staircase,  ftc 

The  palace  has  not  been  occupied  by  the  court  sinee 
1789,  and  was  getting  into  a  state  of^  disrepair,  when 
it  was  entirely  renovated  and  transformed  by  his  present 
mijesty.  Louis  Philippe,  into  what  may  be  called  a 
national  museum.  Intended  to  illustrate  the  hlstonr,  and 
to  exhibit  the  progress  of  arts,  arms,  and  clTiluation 
In  France.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  many  small 
apartments,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  lodging  of  the 
various  functionaries  attached  to  the  court,  nave  been 
converted  into  noble  saloons.  Of  these,  the  Salle  des 
MarfehauXj  noticed  above,  containing  portraits  of  all  the 
Marshals  of  France,  the  Galerie  des  BataiUes,  the  Salle 
de  1880,  the  Galerie  de  Sculpture,  Ac,  are  amongst 
the  moat  striking.  The  palace  b.  In  fact,  filled  with 
an  Immense  collecti<Hi  of  statues  and  paintings,  exhi- 
biting  all  the  principal  personages  ana  events  In  the 
hIstcMry  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  reign  of  Clovis  down 
to  that  of  Louis  Philippe.  Of  course,  many  of  these 
statues  and  pictures  must  be  very  Inferior;  but  these 
will  be  gradually  replaced  by  others,  and  the  collection 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  library  is  intended  to 
comprise  copies  of  all  works  having  reference  to  the 
history  and  state  of  France.  The  fitting  up  of  the  apart- 
ments is,  also,  superb ;  and  the  whole  refiects  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  king. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  palace  on  the  W.,  is  the 
little  park,  comprising  the  gardens,  numerous  reser- 
Toirs,  fountains,  and  public  walks ;  the  orangery  i  Bains 
d* Apollon,  and  Bassin  de  Neptune,  both  having  sculp- 
tured groups  of  much  merit,  &c.  In  this  park  are  also 
the  Great  and  Little  Trianon,  two  roval  placet  on  a 
minor  scale,  and  the  grand  water-works,  of  unrivalled 
magnitude,  which,  however,  play  only  on  great  occa- 
sions. Thev  are  supplied  flrom  the  Seine,  by  the  aque- 
duct of  Marly.  The  great  park  comprises  a  large  tract 
of  country,  including  several  villages.  (Htigo,  art.  Fer- 
»tMe$  i  Guide  <ht  Voyageur  en  rranee,  ^T) 

Vernilles  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  yam,  and 
wax  lights,  but  only  on  a  limited  sode :  it  had  formerly 
an  extensive  fkctory  of  fire-arms,  but  this  appears  to  be 
given  up.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  tri- 
bunals of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of 
societies  of^  literature  and  agriculture,  Ac.  Philip  V.  of 
Spain.  Louis  XV.,  Loub  XVL,  Louis  XVIII.,  dharles 
X.,  and  several  other  eminent  personages,  were  bom 
at  Versailles.  It  b  also  intlmatelv  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Revolution.  The  States  General  met 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  on  the  fith  of  May,  1789. 
And  here,  on  the  I7th  of  June,  the  Uett  ttalt  having  been 
Joined  by  the  whole  bodv  of  inferior  clergy,  and  some  of 
the  nobles,  constituted  themselves  the  National  As- 
semblv,  and  the  sole  representatives  of  the  people.  On 
the  90tb  of  the  same  month  the  deputies,  finding  the 
doors  of  the  hall  In  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet  shut  against  them,  retired  to  the  Tennis  Court, 
and  took  the  flunous  oath,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  continue  their  sittings  till  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  bad  been  fixed  on  a  solid  basis!  The 
revolution,  thus  Ihirly  begun,  set  in  with  a  violence 
which  all  the  talent  and  firmness  of  purpose  of  Napoleon 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  unable  to  control,  and  which 
the  vacillation  of  the  good>natured  imbecile  king  served 
only  to  aggravate.  And  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of 
events,  that  on  the  8th  and  fith  of  October  the  palace  of 
Versailles  was  forced  by  a  mob,  consisting  of  the  lowest 
icum  of  Paris ;  who.  In  the  end,  succeeded  in  fordng  off 
the  king  and  his  Ihmily  to  the  capital,  to  encounter,  at 
the  haiMs  of  the  vilest  rufllans,  imprisonment,  every 
species  of  indlonlty,  and  an  ignominious  death  t 

VERVIBRS^  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Ll^e,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Vesdre,  by  which  it  is  iotersectad,  and 
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wlildi  Is  here  crossed  by  two  atone  hrhkua,  14  ai.  B. 
Liege.  Pop.,  in  1846,  tl/KM).  It  ia  dirldrd 
upper  and  lower  town :  some  of  its  atiaeCa  are 
well  built,  but  mafkj  others  are  quite  the  cosstoaiy.  vtm* 
erected  into  a  town  in  I6ikl,it  was  suirouwled  vHtk  wsBk 
but  these  were  afterwards  denoUsbed  fay  (ka  Freack. 
A  new  church,  the  town-hall,  and  a  little  theatre  -with  a 
fhmt  of  the  Ionic  order,  are  handsoma  boUdliifa.  fc  has 
a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  eoUcge,  *"**r'*«*, 
and  several  asylums,  nearly  thir^  pobUc  arhonla,  a  pfei- 
lanthropic  socliBty,  bath  establishment,  ftc  The  V« 
to  divided  into  numerous  canals,  for  the  use  of  tlie ' 
manulhctories,  which  have  increased  rapkllj 


These  comprise  i^iove  50  wooUea 
and  more  than  80  dyelng-houscs,  with  fiollinf 
miUs,  soap*  works,  breweries,  iron  and  lead  faundi  ka.  4fc 
It  has  two  markets  weekly,  and  four  annual  fkira. 

?uantities  of  ftillers*  eartn  are  dug  up  in  Use 
yaHdermaeUH,  Did.  de  LUge  ;  ^c.) 
VBSOUL,  a  town  of  Fruice,  d^  Waiitc-Safioa,  tf 
which  it  U  the  cap. ;  In  the  valley  of  the  DurMoa,  m  tte 
foot  of  the  Motie  de  Vesoul,  a  height  covered  arlth  vhw> 
vards  and  meadows,  06m.  B.N.E.  jDUoq.  Pop^  ia  IMfv 
inc.  com.,  6,941.  It b  well  built  and  clean;  aaoat  ef  is 
streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  it  has  sereral  good  pab> 
lie  buildings,  including  cavalry  barracka,  dvU  aac*  ~ 
tarr,  hospital,  theatre^  prefecture,  par.  elinrch« 
batns,  court-house,  town-hall,  8cc.  It  haa,  alao»  a  ^  . 
library,  said  to  comprise  21,000  vols.,  a  oiasaum,  ami  a 
departmental  nursery- ground ;  with  manafocturae  of  ( 
Uco  and  gold  lace,  and  some  trade  In  eom, 
nails,  and  hardware.  Near  it  are  mineral  a 
thev  are  turned  to  little  account.    (Hmgo^  art. 

VESUVIUS  (MOUNT),  a  eelebratad  „ 

S.  Italy,  JBtnmi  igmi$  imitator,  bthtg  the  only  active 
volcano,  of  any  consequence,  at  present  **»«**tg  oa  lbs 
European  continent ;  on  the  B.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Xa^ 
pies,  and  10  m.  B.  by  S.  fVom  the  dty,  the  o 
fat.  400  i^  K.,  long.  14^  27'  B.    Vesuviua 
long  to  the  Apennine  system,  but  rises,  alt 
connected  with  any  of  its  ramifications,  out  of  the  ^ 
plain  of  Campania.    Including  M.  Somma  osi  Ha  tnlay 
side,  it  consi^  of  a  circular  mass,  the  extreaie  height  «f 
which,  about  8,800  ft.,  is  to  lu  dhunetar.  S  m^ 
as  I  to  II ;  it  b  somewhat  less  devated  than 
Hecia,  and  only  two   fifths  the   helgbt,    with 
derably  less  than  one  third  the  circuit  of  EtoMi.    Mr. 
Madaren,  by  whom  it  has  been  careAUly  examined  and 
elaboratdy  described,  gives  tlie  following  account  of  fts 
external  appearance: .—  **  To  gain  a  dlMnct  oooeeptioa 
of  the  aspect  of  the  hill,  shape  out  tor  youraelf,  Iqr  a 
mental  eflbrt,  the  following  ottlects.    Ffnl»  a  slofil^ 
plain,  8  m.  long,  and  8  m.  broad,  stretching  n,  wUh  a 

uaa 


pretty  r^dd  ascent,  to  an  elevation  of  more 
ft.,  very  rugged  in  the  surfooe,  and  covered  erery 
with  black  borat  stones,  like  the  scorist  of  an  iraa  fhr- 
nace :  teoond^  at  the  head  of  thb  |dain,  and  toaeriag 
over  it,  a  cone  of  the  same  black  burnt  stones,  with  sUss 
remarkably  straight  and  uniform,  shooting  op  in  the 
blue  sky  to  a  Airther  elevation  of  1,600  ft. ;  Airtf,  behM 
this  cone  a  \otty  circular  predpioe  (the  fhmt  of  Moats 
Somma),  1,400  ft.  high,  and  8  m.  long,  standing  like  a 
vast  wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appearance ;  Jfi 
the  lower  side  of  the  pUdn,  between  the  burnt 
and  the  sea,  a  belt  of  land,  2  m.  broad,  laid  out  in 
yards,  but  intersected  every  one  or  two  fkuioogs  by  ter- 
races of  the  same  Mack  cudned  matter,  prelecting  Uke 
oAhoots  from  the  central  mass,  and  now  and  then  «•• 
veiling  old  currents  of  lava  ftom  beneath  theB.  Veiy 
little  lava  b  visible ;  but  tlie  course  of  the  diflbrent  car- 
rents  b  traced  by  tfaa  long  terraces  of  soorist  which  cover 
and  fiank  them. 

*'  The  top  of  the  cone,  which  b  about  2,000  ft.  te  dia- 
meter, presented  the  araeet  of  an  uneven  plane  la  tlw 
end  of  1888 ;  but  when  visited  about  five  weeks  after  the 
eraptkm  (of  1889)  it  had  a  rnularly  formed  crater, 
shaped  exactly  like  a  tea^^up.  festfanated  ita  width  at 
1,500  ft,  and  Itt  depth  at  500.  The  rim  or  crest  of  Ioom 
and  solid  matter  which  surrounded  It,  was  of  very  aa- 
equal  breadth,  400  or  600  ft.  on  the  W.  side,  and  appa- 
rently not  50  at  some  other  parts  of  the  drcumforeace. 
Snow  having  lUlen  some  days  before,  clouds  of  stsam 
rose  from  the  cavity,  whldi,  nowever,  were  neither  so 
dense  nor  so  constant  as  to  prevent  us  from  OKsrinaally 
seeing  tlie  bottom  of  the  crater  very  distinctly.  It  aas 
nearqr  level,  without  crevices  or  openings,  and  eovcnd 
with  loose  blocks  of  lava  of  no  great  aixa.**  (Mstss  is 
Firimee  amd  Ital^,  184, 185.) 

Geologically  oonsidsred,  Vesovlos  b  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  more  ancient  and  naoch  larger  Tokane^  ef 
which  Monte  Souuna  is  a  remnant,  and  in  tha  centre  ef 
which  the  modem  vent  has  been  upheaved.  Monte 
Somma,  on  the  N.B.  side  of  Vesorins,  b  a  ridge  ex- 
tending 8  m.  in  length,  forming  about  one  third  put  ol  a 
drcle,  and  rather  less  lofty  than  the  present  cone  of  \'r. 
suviua.    The  average  distance  of  the  eacarpmsai  «f 
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fhnB  the  cratre  of  the  cone  Is  about  I  m. ;  the 

back  of  the  ridge  dipt  outwards  at  ao  angle  of  9G*>,  whUe 

tlM  front  towards  vesuTias  is  ncarlj  vertical,  rising 

1 0177  ft.  (490  metres)  above  tlie  level  space  whidl  divides 

it  from  Vesuvius,  and  whieb  is  called  the  Atrio  dei  Co- 

9€tiU,  or  **  vestibule  of  borses,**  because  visitors  to  tbe 

crater  are  obliged  to  leave  tbeir  horses,  and  perform  the 

rest  of  the  jouroejOQ  foot.    The  Atrio  dei  CnfalU  forma 

m  segment  of  a  circular  ring,  about  i  m.  in  breadth,  at 

the  base  of  tl>e  cone,  dividing  it  firom  Somma,  and  having 

m  c<mtinuation,  in  the  shape  of  a  depression,  on  tbe  other 

aides,  wiiere  a  slight  proi)ection,  called  the  PaUmenta,  is 

aupposed  to  Indioite  the  place  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient 

eacarpement,  which,  when  complete,  must  have  formed  a 

ring  6  m.  in  circ  ( Jfocfami,  p.  140.) ;  being  of  greater 

extent  than  anj  crater  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Hence,  Mr.  Lyell  considers  it  probable  that  the  ancient 

volcano  was  higher  than  Vesuvius,  and  that  the  first 

recorded  exptoslon  of  the  latter  blew  up  a  great  part  of 

the  cone  itsdf,  **  so  that  the  wall  of  Somma,  and  the 

ridge  or  terrace  of  the  Pedamentina  were  never  the 

margin  of  a  crater  of  eruption,  but  are  the  relics  of  a 

ruin«d  and  truncated  cone.**    This  spedes  of  pheno. 

menoQ  has  not  been  without  an  example  in  modem 

times.    During  the  eruption  of  Oct.,  ISSi,  more  than 

800  ft.  of  the  cone  were  carried  away  by  explosions,  re. 

ducing  the  height  of  tbe  mountain  fk-om  about  AMO  to 

3.400  ft.   ( Forbe$'$  Accomni  </  Mommt  FetmvHu  /  Lpelfs 

Oroiogp,  11.  80.  8H..  4c.) 

According  to  Maclaren,  tbe  rocks  of  Somma  and 
Vesuvius  are  mineralogloftlly  distinct.*  Somma,  iMe 
Vesuvius,  is  composed  of  strata  of  fragmentary  and 
atony  matter  intermixed  ;  but  the  stony  matter  of 
Vesuvius  consists  of  lava,  more  or  less  cellular,  scori- 
aceous  on  the  sorfhce,  and  forming  long  narrow  buids 
on  tbe  surface  of  the  hill.  That  of  Somma  Is  a  lendte 
porphyry,  containing  shells,  and  continuous  with  the 
beds  under  the  tulk  which  forms  the  soil  of  the  plain  of 
Naples.  Mr.  Ljrell  says,  **  It  Is  an  extraordhiary  foct, 
that  In  an  area  of  8  sq.  m.  round  Vesuvius,  a  greater 
number  of  simple  minerals  have  been  found  than  In  any 
other  spot  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  surfoce  of  the 
globe.  Hauy  only  enumerated  880  spedes  of  shnple 
minerals  as  known  t6  him ;  and  no  less  than  8S  had  been 
found  on  Vesuvius  before  the  end  of  the  year  1898.** 
Many  of  these  are  pecuUar  to  that  locally.  (IL  99l)  The 
Jlora  of  Vesuvius  is  also  peculiar  In  Italy,  embradng 
several  Etipkorbiaeag  and  other  plsnts  not  found  dse- 
where  in  that  peninsula.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mountain  has,  indeed,  a  bare  and  rugged  aspect;  but 
around  iu  base,  as  previously  stated,  is  an  extremely 
fertile  and  picturesque  region,  teeming  with  plantations, 
villages,  and  white  country-houses.  The  land  here  is 
divided  Into  small  farms  of  5  or  6  acres,  supporting  each 
a  whole  fkmlly,  and  the  pop.  Is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
6^  persons  to  a  sq.  league.  The  land  is  cultivated, 
like  a  garden,  with  the  spaito;  and  vields  three  crops  a 
year,  without  follows  or  manure.  The  proprietor  of  the 
soil  usually  receive*  two  thirds  of  the  gross  produce  In 
kind  for  his  rent.  The  leases  are  long,  and  the  inter- 
course between  (armer  and  tenant  is  generally  mild  and 
liberal.  It  is  on  the  sli^ie  of  Vesuvius  that  the  Laer^ma 
CHHbU  is  grown.  This,  which  Is  a  red  luscious  wine,  is 
better  known  by  name  than  In  reality,  very  little  of  it 
being  produced,  and  that  little  being  principally  reserved 
for  the  royal  cellars.  The  vino  Qreeo  and  the  muscadine 
wines  of  Vesuvius,  are  also  deservedly  celebrated.  (Si- 
momd*M  Itafy,  pp.  491, 423. ;  Hendemm  tm  Wine,  p.  940.) 

Vesuvius,  being  so  near  Naples,  is  usually  visited  by 
strangers  resortlnff  to  that  city.  M.  Simond  gives  the 
following  notice  of  his  ascent  to  the  mountain  in  1818:— 
**  We  left  Portid,  ascending  gradually  among  cultivated 
fields  and  vineyards  occasionally  traversed  by  streams  of 
old  Uva,  black,  rough,  and  sterile;  and  in  U  hour 
reached  the  HermiUge,  a  convent  where  a  fow  monks 
keep  a  sort  of  inn  for  the  visiters  of  Vesuvius.  Further 
up,  we  traversed  Urge  fields  of  lava,  extremely  lou^ ; 
and  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  prepared  for  the  asooit  over 
a  heap  of  crumbling  ashes  and  dnders,  extremely  steep, 
of  course,  as  It  formed  an  angle  of  nearly  4do.  In 
about  one  hour,  stoppage*  induded,  we  found  ourselves 
on  extremdy  hot  ground,  fotoleraUe  to  the  hand,  and 
foul  to  the  soles  of  our  shoes ;  it  teemed  with  hot 
vapours,  and  was  covered  with  beautiful  efllorescences 
of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  from  numerous  crc^iees ;  at 
the  entrance  of  whicfa  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  stick  to(A 
fire  in  a  few  seconds ;  and,  what  seems  strange,  a  stone 
thrown  into  one  of  theee  openings  increased  the  smoke 
at  all  the  others.  Stoophtg  low,  we  coukl  hear  a  noise 
very  like  that  of  a  liqidd  boiling.     The  hard  but  thin 
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•  Ly«U  n7tt-.Th«  oesnuncnt  of 
preciMHr  rtmlUr  to  tbst  or  the  o 


Soouiui  nhiblu  a  ttntetiiffe 

r-~~-y .-- ~  »— .  —  »..»  ooDO  of  Vcmt1ii».    Tho  principal 

point af^fTcmioe  ooiMiiu  In  tho  gmtnr  abondanc*  In  &  oldar 
cone  or  firumcnto  of  altered  MdlincDtary  rocki  •toeted  dwln*  cmp. 
tion*.  (PrAdplw4tro«<aKy.  il.89.:iU.9H3.)  Bat  H  appMn  ftom 
Mr.  Maclaren  that  lat«r  dlMOv«rM»  havo  boon  mad*.  {kvU  ,  &«., 
p.  1 99*/ 


crust  npoB  which  we  stood  appeared  to  have  settled 
down  In  some  places ;  a  woeftil  Indication  of  its  hollow 
state.  After  a  few  steps  more  we  came  to  the  edge  of 
a  prodigloos  hole,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  cone,  bdng 
the  crater  formed  by  the  last  eruption,  four  months  pre- 
viously. This  hole  was  not  by  any  means  the  tra. 
mendous  thing  we  expected,— a  fathomless  abyss,  fiery 
and  Mack,  with  Uva  boiling  at  the  bottom,  —but  a  slope 
of  grey  ashes  and  dnders,  much  like  that  by  which  we 
had  ascended,  or  scarcely  more  precipitous,  and  ending, 
at  the  depth  of  400  or  600  ft.  In  a  Uvel  place,  with  grey 
ashes  like  the  rest."  The  view  from  the  summit  is  for 
inferior  In  extent  and  magnificence  to  ttiat  from  Ktua, 
but  Is,  notwithstanding,  extremely  various,  rich,  aira 
beautiful.  Tbe  whole  ascent  and  descent  to  and  from 
Naples  may  be  readily  accomplished  in  seven  or  dgfat 
hours.  (Sfmomd^a  Trav^  p.  481—438. ;  Eu$iact,  Clou, 
Tour,  m.  93-.S&. ;  8tarka'$  Gmide,  ^.) 

Frcnn  the  period  of  the  earliest  records  down  to  the 
rdgn  of  Titus  Vespasian,  the  volcano  seems  to  have 
been  Inactive;  tbe  appearance  of  lU  crater  and  Its 
cavernous  structure  being  the  only  Indicationl  by  which 
Slrabo  conjectured  that  It  might  at  some  distant  period 
have  been  on  fire !  But  in  the  first  year  of  tbe  reign  of 
Titus  (A.  D.  79)  the  volcano  that  had  so  long  been  dor- 
mant burst  forth  with  renewed  and  tremendous  energy. 
In  one  of  the  most  destructive  eruptions  of  which  history 
has  preserved  any  account.  The  large  and  fiourishing 
dties  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  near  the  sea,  were 
both  overwhelmed  by  its  lavas  and  ashes  I  Even  the 
figure  of  the  coast  was  materially  changed ;  and  for  the 
space  of  more  than  1,600  years  all  trace  of  the  buried 
dties  was  completely  loO,  and  they  were  only  ac 
ddentally  discovered  in  the  course  of  last  century.  The 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life  during  tbb  dreadful  erupti<m, 
which  has  been  described  by  the  yoimger  PUny,  by 
whom  It  was  witnessed  (Episi.,  lib.  vL  16  and  90.),  and 
by  Tadtus.  Luctuntt  says  the  latter,  attuiit  a$rox  H 
anUinmu  tremor  terrttt  quern  aecwla  ett  Morremda  Fe- 
ntoii montii  an^flagratio.  PuLkerrtma  Campamim  ora 
miteri/edata :  obrutm  dtut  wbe$  Hercmlamiutn  et  Pom- 
peii :  masta  homimtm  stragea,  quoi  inter  periere  Agr^tpa 
ehtsqne  mater  DrueiUa.  At  ttudiorum  famd  mors  C. 
PliniiJ^iHhulgnior.    (App.  Chroo.) 

Since  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
there  have  been  46  authenticated  eruptions ;  but,  luckily, 
none  oi  them  have  been  equal  to  it  in  destructive  power. 
Of  those  which  happened  down  to  the  12tb  century,  we 
have  few  accounts ;  aud  from  1 138  to  1631  there  were  but 
two  slight  eruptkms :  during  this  interval,  however,  Etna 
was  in  a  sUte  of  great  activity,  and  the  formation  of 
Monte  Nuovo,  Ac.  m  the  Phlegraean  Fidds  took  place. 
In  1631  a  violent  eruption  occurred,  during  which  seven 
streams  of  Ura  poured  from  the  crater ;  and  from  1666  to 
tbe  present  time,  there  has  been  a  series  of  eruptions, 
tbe  longest  Intervals  between  them  having  rardy  ex- 
ceeded ten  years :  the  last  was  In  Jan.  1899.  The  energy 
of  Vesuvius,  when  in  action,  is  extremely  great,  and  the 
spectade  highly  magnificent  and  sublime.  In  the  erup- 
tion of  1779.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  says  that  Jets  of  liquid 
Uva  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  at  least  10,000  ft.  I 
having  the  appearance  of  a  column  of  fire ;  and  in  that  of 
1793,  according  to  Dr.  CUrke,  millions  of  red-hot  stones 
were  shot  into  the  air  to  full  hdf  the  height  of  the  cone 
Itself,  and  then  bending,  fell  all  round  in  a  fine  arch, 
covering  nearly  half  the  cone  with  fire.  The  Uva,  how- 
ever, dues  not  always  issue  from  the  crater  at  the  summit, 
lHit,as  in  Etna,  sometimes  from  small  cones  raised  in 
various  parts  of  tbe  declivity ;  and  occasionally  three  or 
four  of  these  cones  are  in  a  line,  which  genertuly  points 
towards  the  great  crater.  The  eruptions  of  17o0, 1794, 
and  1834,  were  of  this  description.  (For  forther  details, 
we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  fV.  Hamilton's  ObaerV' 
atitms  on  Ventviue,  and  his  Campi  PklegrteL  and  to  tbe 
works  of  Clarke,  Serope,  D%firenoy,  Ac,  wtth  those  of 
Maclaren,  Simond,  Euttace,  RampoUu,  ^c)        ■ 

VIATkA,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  chiefly 
between  the  56th  and  60tb  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  4^ 
and  54th  of  B.  long.,  having  N.  Vologda,  B.  Perm, 
S.  Orenburg  and  Kasan,  and  W.  Nijni-Novgorod,  and 
Kostroma.  Area,  estimated  at  about  59,900  sq.  m.  Pop., 
hi  1846, 1,66^800.  The  slope  of  the  country  U  towai^ 
the  W.  and  S^  in  which  directions  the  Viatka,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Wolga,  flows,  traversing  the  government 
nearly  in  its  centre.  The  Kama,  which  forms  part  of 
iu  B.  and  S.  boundaries,  also  rises  in  this  gov.  Surfoce 
generally  undulating,  and  even  mountainous  towards 
the  B.,  where  it  conslsU  of  the  lower  Ouralian  ranges. 
The  soil  is  mostly  good,  though  encumbered  in  paru 
with  extensive  marshes.  Climate  severe  in  winter,  but  not 
usuallv  unhealthy.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion or  the  inhabs.,  particuUrly  along  the  banks  of  the 
Urge  rivers ;  and  In  ordinary  years  an  excess  of  com  is 
grown.  Rye.  barley,  and  oau,  are  the  principal  grains : 
very  little  wheat  U  raised,  but  pease,  lentiU,  and  buck- 
wheat,  are  grown,  with  large  quantities  uf  hemp  and  flax. 
The  surplus  produG-9  goes  chiefly  to  the  N.  Russian 
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provs.  Fotatoet  are  not  mocb  aiidratod.  Fruit  U  not 
pleaUftil ;  «pple«  acaroely  ripen.  Ttie  forerts  are  werr 
•xtentiw,  tlMy  confict  motUj  of  trs,  InCeradzed  wldi 
oak,  etan,  aldor,  Ubm,  Mrch.  and  odMr  trwa.  Cattle 
braedfaif .  thoofh  a  ■wondary  branch  of  Indattrf ,  Is  itUl 
of  importance ;  and  a  good  OMny  nnall  but  robost 
bofMi  are  reared.  Sheep  are  fsw.  Fort,  tar,  iron,  and 
copper,  are  amoog  the  chief  prodocU.  Mannfarturea, 
thoufh  not  extcfMiVe,  appear  to  be  on  the  tueieaae :  in 
I8SS,  there  were  lit  CKtorfea  Cor  woollen  doth*.  Uncn 
and  cotton  ctofb,  paper,  soap,  potash,  copper,  and  iron 
wares,  ke..  employfiig  between  6,000  and  7,000  liands. 
Aboot  S  miUion  arcfaines  of  woollen,  and  perhaps  nearly 
doable  tliat  quantity  of  linen  doth,  are  supposed  to  be 
annually  made  in  the  hooses  of  the  peasmtry;  and  large 
^uaotltlies  of  splrfU  are  dlstUled.  Near  Sarapoul  Is  an 
•xtaoslre  asanufSMtory  of  arms,  and  at  Votka  anchors, 
gun  carriages,  and  Iron  WMchinery  of  various  kinds  are 
made  on  a  large  scale.  The  gorernment  exports  com. 
•ax,  Ibiseed,  honey,  tallow,  leather,  •rs,  silk  goods.  Iron, 
and  copper,  to  Arcfaangd.  and  eom  and  timber  to  Ssi- 
ratof  and  Astrakhan.  It  recdres  manuCMtured  goods 
from  Moscow  and  NQni-Norgorod,  tea  flrom  IrMt,  and 
•dt  from  Perm.  Viatka,  the  cap..  Is  the  great  empo- 
Hum  of  the  trade.  It  is  sobdhrlded  Into  11  districU ; 
Viatka,  Slobodskol,  and  Sarapoul,  being  the  chief  towns. 
The-inhabitants  consist  of  various  races ;  Russians,  Vo- 
tiaks  (of  a  Finnish  stock,  and  from  whom  the  prov. 
has  its  name),  Tartars,  Baschkirs,  Teptlars,  Ac,  pro- 
fbsslng  many  different  reUdoot.  The  Mohammedans 
are  estiasated  at  neariy  80,000;  and  the  Shamanlsts 
and  Idolators  at  1,500.  In  1831,  there  #ere  only  nine 
piMle  schools,  in  whidi.  1,193  pupils  were  receiving 
Instnxtlon ;  but  the  number  has  unoe  materially  in- 
creased.    This  government  Is  united  under  the  same 

Kemor-general  with  Kasan :  but  the  Tartars  and 
ns  are  subordinate  to  the  JorladtctioD  of  thdr  own 
diiefr. 
Viatka,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 

K. ;  on  the  Viatka,  near  tne  confluence  of  the  Tehepcsa, 
m.  W.  by  N.  Perm,  and  9M  m.  N.B.  NUni.Nov. 
gorod.  Fop.  6,890.  iPotsart.)  It  has  severd  stone 
diurcbes,  one  of  which,  the  cathedrd,  with  a  silver 
dtar  ornamented  wHh  bas-rdiefs,  cost  180,000  rouMes. 
Here  are  numerous  convents,  with  an  episcopd  seminary, 
gymnndum.  and  high  school,  founded  In  I8S9.  It  was 
annexed  to  Russia  1^  Ivan  VasHiewitdi,  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  (Scknitxler^  La  Bmtsiej  Ponart, 
Doi  Kaisertkmm  Smstkmd,  Ac.) 

VICKNZA  (an.  VieenUa^  or  FieetiaX  a  city  of  Ans- 
trlan  Itdv,  cap.  ddeg.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Bacchl* 
glione,  wimre  it  recdves  ttie  Retrooe,  96  m.  E.N.E. 
Verona,  and  t7  a.  W.  by  N.  Venice.  Pop.  in  1843, 
33,100.  Though  surrounded  by  dry  moats  and  di> 
lapidated  walls.  It  U  one  of  the  best  built  dUes  of 
Italy.  It  has  an  astonishing  number  of  well-designed 
houses,  many  of  which  are  ofvery  fine  architecture ;  and 
even  those  which  are  less  deserving  of  praise  would,  from 
thdr  number  and  the  richness  or  their  ornaments,  pro- 
duee  a  great  appearance  of  magnificence  in  the  city,  if 
they  were  wdl  Kept  op ;  but  they  ai^>ear  forlorn,  neg- 
lected, and  hdf  uninhabited.  (  fVootts  iMtert^  Ae.  i.  n&) 
Vicensa,  says  Forsyth,  **  is  foil  of  Pdladio, "  the  modem 
Vltruvius,  bom  here  in  1518,  who  has  lavished  all 
his  skin  on  his  native  place.  Besides  about  20  palaces, 
the  town-house,  or  batuiea,  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dd 
Monte,  the  Rotunda,  the  Olympic  triumphd  arch  lead- 
ing to  the  Campo  Marxo,  the  theatre  of  the  Oljrmpic 
Academy,  Ac.  are  the  works  of  this  architect.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  the  Olympic  Theatre,  a  noble  edl- 
•oe,  constructed  upon  the  plan  or  the  andent  theatres,  and 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  in  dl  essentid  particulars 
to  those  m  Herculaneuro  and  PompdI.  It  Is  fully  de- 
scribed by  Eustace,  who  states  that  the  palatial  edifices  of 
Vieentt,  though  inferior  in  materlds  and  slse  to  those 
of  Ciefioa,  are  much  superior  in  extemd  appearance. 
(Class.  TVmr,!.  133-5.)  The  Vlcentine  villas,  which  have 
been  often  imitated  in  England,  are  as  beautifol  as  the 
larger  buildings  within  the  citj.  Many  of  them  are  on 
the  Monte,  a  pleasant  hill  aoiaoent  to  the  town,  the 
fkvourlte  resort  of  the  Vicentine  gentnr,  and  whence 
an  extensive  and  rich  view  is  obtained  or  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy.  Vicenza  has  few  Roman  antiquities,  and 
not  many  interestlna  specimens  of  middle-age  architec- 
ture. The  cathedral  has  a  front  exhibiting  a  mixture  of 
dlflhrent  styles,  and  its  interior  presents  a  nave  only, 
which  is  or  groat  width ;  ndther  the  length  ix>r  hdgbt 
being  in  proportion.  The  church  of  St.  Corona  has  a 
flne  ^  Adoration  of  the  Magi,*'  by  Paul  Veronese ;  the 
diurch  of  St.  Lorenxo  is  now  converted  Into  a  bam.  AH 
these  buildlnas  are  in  the  pointed  style,  which  prevailed 
In  thb  part  of  Itdy  during  the  13tb  century,  and  of  whldi 
the  church  of  St.  Anastasia  at  Verona  is  one  of  the  fluMt 
examples.  ( Woods.)  Nine  bridges  cross  the  different 
rivers  at  Vicensa,  one  of  whldi,  the  Ponte  de  Sanmiekelf, 
is  by  Pdladio,  and,  according  to  Rampoldi,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Ridto  at  Venice. 


Vicensa  is  a  MshoB*s  see,  the  seat  of  the  eoMBcil,  aad 
the  superior  courts  fcir  the  ddeg.,  and  baa  a  lyoaom.  u 
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of  the  palaces  have  a  few 
■Mstly  carried  off  by  the  Fnmdi. 

The  Vicentlnes  are  saM  to 
aunnfectures ;  and  ara,  perhaps,  inferior  to  J 
to  the  inhabs.  of  Verona.    They  weave  sOk 
febries,and  md 
ware,  hats,  gold  and  slhrar 
have  a  cohsideraMe  trad*  In  agricultord 
you  enter  the  Vicentine  territory,**  s^r*  Mr. 
msty  observe  a  visible  fanproveaaent  in  the  moi 
tivatlon.    The  ftelds  are  kept  cleaner,  and  ei 
i—iiif fiff4  swei hw  ItKhistTy and  exactness.     If^ 
the  resemblance  of  dIaMct,  and  sooie  coma 
tritfna  customs,  Calais  and  Dover  are  not  no 
tlian  Padua  and  VIcenxa,  long  snldr^tBd  to 
government,  and  connected  by  feoUties  of 
cation  both  by  land  and  water.    To  say  i 
outward  appearances  of  the  two  cWes,  which 
remarkable  contrast.  It  would  sscsn  ns  if  tke 
of  diflbrent  blood.— ns  if  a  eoloay  of  Vi 
making  a  knl^t*s  move,  bad  leaned 
catebUshed  thiansalTsa  at  VleeBia.*'  (!• 
^te^r.  I- 154, 155.; 

VIceatia  was  andsntly  a  Roman 
of  little  conshferadon.    (TaeM,  HM..  Hi.  •.)    It 
sadted  by  Alarlc  In  401, 
AttUa,  the  Loasbards,  and  the  Bi 
Early  hi  the  llth  eentary  It  cmae  iaio  the  i 
the  Veoetiana.  who  held  it  tlU  the  dovnfidil  of 
pubUe  in  1796. 

Napoleon  conferred  tho  tMe  of  Dokn  of 
Caolahieourt.  (BmmpoUis  Amatr.  Nat  JSnctc.  i  Wa 
Porsmths  Smtlmtti  ^) 

VTCH  (an.  Jmtomm)^  a  town  of  Spain,  In 

rodona,  in  an  undulathif  plain,  IS  m.  N.  Bar. 
Popi  13,S0a  (Jfdteno.)  It  Is  of  n  van^  ine- 
gular  figure ;  some  parts  of  It  are  well  built,  and  1  of  to 
squares  are  handsome.  The  cathedrd  la  vuri 
and  is,  indeed,  InfBrior  in  many  respecta  to  the 
churdies.  It  has  numerous  ooavente,  a 
lege,  and  severd  hospitds,  with 
and  hempen  fabrics,  printed  cottons,  wool 
hats,  and  leather.    {Mmamo:  DieL.GHm.} 

VIENNA  (Germ.  ITaas.  L^  PimdmSmsm^  n  cky  d 
Germjuiy,  cip.  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  prov.  Ltmer 
Austria,  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  where  it  is  Joined  by 
the  srosll  rirers  Wlen  and  Alster,  ISOm.  B.  Munich.  IM 
m.  S.S.B.  Berlin,  and  800m.  N.  W.  Constantfneyle.  Lat. 
of  the  observatory,  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  480  lif  a^  K. : 
long.  Ifio  22"  4V'  E.  The  pop.,  which  in  1816  wns  about 
350.000,  had  Increased,  in  1840,  inc.  the  garrison  of  about 
15,000  men,  to  357,927,  and  hi  1846  to  410;N6;  bat  It  has 
staice  declined. 

The  Danube,  oppodte  Vienita,  Is  divided  Into  three  «r 
four  separate  arms,  the  most  southeriyof  vrhich  uadiia 
the  wdls  of  the  city.  Between  the  third  and  foarthd 
these  arms,  however,  is  the  important  sidiarb  of 
poldstadt,  with  the  Prater,  the  Angarten,  and 
other  fevourite  promenades.  This  part  of  VicMM  < 
municates  with  the  dty  and  the  suburbs  on  the  S.  side  ef 
the  Danube  by  five  bridges,  of  wbidi  the  Ferdinands 
Broche,  in  the  centre.  Is  the  chief.  Viewm  stands  in 
a  idain,  elevated  about  590  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
sea;  butsoUttleabovethat  of  the  Danidteinthis  part  ef 
its  course, that,  with  the  exception  of  Ita  S.  extiesatty, 
which  is  on  thegradud  ascent  to  the  heights  ofKahlen- 
berg.  most  part  of  the  dty  ia  liable  to  Inundations. 
Viemia  Is  of  a  nearly  circular  ibrra,  bdng  about  10  m.  la 
drc.  The  d^-proper,in  the oentre,ls,  however, i 
3  m.  round.  Itlsendosedby  ramparts  of  brick  work,) 
a  beautifol  glads  from  2  to  3  toriongs  broad,  planted  wiih 
trees,  Uid  out  in  public  walks,  Ibnnlng,  like  the  porks  in 
London,  the  hmgs  of  themetropdis ;  these  separate  the 
d^  from  its  numerous  suburbs,  which,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Danube,  are  again  endosed  by  a  line  of  ramparts, 
oridndly  thrown  up  In  1703,  where  the  passports  oi  tia- 
vdlers  are  demanded. 


Vienna,  from  its  slie,  wealth,  poptdatkm,  •»«  «. 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  London  and  PumU  _ 
than  any  other  European  capitd.  Its  chief  points  of  ex- 
temd mflbrence  from  these  dties  are  that  It  pteauiss 
about  It  more  antique  grandeur,  and  that  Rb  the  old  and 
not  the  new  parts  of  the  town  whldi  form  the  fesMoaiMe 
quarters.  Most  part  of  the  prindpaledWcea  are  wUhfe  the 
dty ,  where  the  houses  are  usudly  four  or  five  stories  IM. 
and  the  streets  Irregular,  narrow,and  datk^  botwherens 
fanperidfemUvandmostof  the  nobility  realda.  Nearly 
aUthe  hast  shops,  prindpd  hotels,  frc,  are  also  In  thils 
\  quarter.    In  the  suburbs,  however,  are  severd  of  the  pa- 


Im»  ud  nrdn-Tmu  af  Iht  hlifair  oobailj.  IncliidlDf 
tluHii<Prbc»LlKhuiut*iD,  Siurbu/.  ScbixinuD- 
bcri,  ADgnbarf,  HMMmteb,  ac,  i  Ihi  Brliiiln*  PiJn, 
boiu  br  Pf^da*  BUgeDt,  hut  ftpi>raL>rUI«d  bf  Jo««|ih  Il- 
ls Ih*  buinrUI  pktun  iiUrt,  uhI  other  publh:  Initl. 

DllUuiT  ■UbllihimU,  hopiull,  *e  Ths  ItmU  Ln 
tb«  lubuta  ufl  gRiRBllr  brw  ud  itnilibt ;  but  ioiii« 
OC  tb«ia»  bolDf  UDpftTSd,  ■»  iB  w«  wHIhvr  dirtf  Aod 
moddr.  Tb«  tbi>TiHi^Ovn  In  Uh  dtv-propcr  are, 
Ob  Iha  toatmj,  anLfDrulj  d«aa,  ud  well  parrd ;  but 
DO  put  of  the  bpltil  hu  h  jet  the  *d*aDlife  v(  foot- 

Tba  boiiHi,  boUi  tn  tb*  cl»  ud  nbnilH,  ire  Is  lena- 

—■*■"— OdUMM.Uy'  — ■-ni-»-  — i— II. • 

idocGupMI 


laiT  ba  one  compruiofl 
•nlTbULit>™™>>Hor 


lAOdUDDniiEietiofapiitiaotati,«MrMdiBf  mrv ^  „. 

y^Wtl  tolJXM.Ajwtti  ud  one  bedonibif  to tbe  Stilk- 
renbni  tanllr  l(  uld  to  ba  Inhabited  Iv^CUO  pueaoi, 
udta  prDdaeeeniiulor<.OOV.  inHl  {AiaKa,Ttur 
ht  Girmmit.y  Tbe  Burshet  Snital.  ItoBerlT  in  hanltil 
liireni»iu,wuaioTertedlir''«<DliIl.lntoii(tBeinnt- 
bouia:  It  It  «  Mortee  hIA.  bee  ID  eouru uid  Mitilr. 
ceeeit  enlmenl  ether  loude  an  etequiUr  eoloHal 
lUmeadiine.  No  dtr  In  Bnrspe  bee  eo  lergo  ■  mmiber 
of  reddest  uaUlitf  it  Vlcaiu :  M  bmlUs  of  prIacM, 
the  (realer  pert  or  the  rear.  Ilkeee  nebln  mar  perhapa 
have  fbrtnna  oC  from  IO(M0O  to  HNLOOO  Bdrlu  a  year, 

coneldendrir  vioreL  Here,  alio,  mur  prWate  Beotlenden 
ipeod  £0,000  dmiu  a  jear  {  anL  with  the  ofvptfod  of 

Id  the  world.  Berlin  and  I>reedeA  ua*.  nertiape.  hen 
mori  enralcei,  idlkn.  and  hudeoma  puHle  Inrildlnn, 
andbi  HuDiehandParbthBiemThataaniQrabnpo^ns 
eflbctt  but  la  lunv  of  Ibeee  capuaJe  are  there  h  manj 
noble  and  exleulte  prime  edikee.  The  Hettennna 
and  other  Uraali  nvr  the  Imparlel  retUenee  are  nil  of 
paleoea  of  the  bleher  neblUcy.  Theee,  at  In  Looden, 
RequgntiT  eitend  alonf  namw  thorooinbrai,  end  are 


■  JoAlKnitMa  vMI  ■»!> 
Eh  I  ti  i&Ddant  pllaMen 

markabla  eimla  of  bit  Hit,  but  hli  tranit  1    It  wm 

Otrmaaf,  fc..  ii.  W.I  But.  nccpt  ihli,  Vlemu  hai  no 
oUier  natue  of  bar  great  men  or  Mneraeton  1  than  la 
nocie  oT  Hontecucult  Frince  Gnnne,  Lacj.  Laudohn. 
Louie  oT  Baden,  or  John  Sobleikl ;  Done  of  Daun  or 
Kaunlli.  Van  BwteteD,  M«ait.iir  H^n.  InnBHctef 
auch  nvDoilali.  Berlin,  end  eren  LondoD,  are  lar  be- 
fore Vienna,  la  bar  brMiM  VInna  la  ilao  knaaatur- 
■•^I  beUiHl  Lsndon  and  Parle,  harlot  none  woilh 


Ian.  kt.    The  cburch  of  Bt.^harlee 
'-ipoelng  edidce,  <n  the  BiaanlbM 
bnrteJ  In  that  («  St.  Mkhael,  and 
me  <.anveii»  enuren  baa  aoma  Ane  MaiBed  flaai.    Vi- 
enna hai.  In  all,  BeVljMdlurcbaf,  a  third  partof  vhl^ 

Lutheran,  1  Oredt  ehin^ea,  and  I  ifBeaocoee. 

The  Aav.  or  iBperlal  yalaee,  Bccnplaa  a  larie  eitent 
of  (louDd  la  the  8.W.  ipiarKr  of  the  oUr,  It  le  «Kr. 
aMj  ■  (leonij  and  ihapeitea  eon|erlea  of  bulldliite, 

Mr.  Spencer  i^  In  point  of  arehltectnrab  wtth  St' 

thiia.  hi  the  elB^tdtT  of  their  furniture  and' decora. 

prlnoea.  The  atate-nartmenta.  with  thrir  audeot  flld- 
Ina,  and  (kded  releet  henihinirrmBla  Id  the  laine  eoa. 
dItlinithithatlWKof  HvUTbereia.   Botlbapelaia 


the  dijr.    Tbey  are  Irrtgutar,  and  comparalin' 

tathed/al  iraqdi  In  ttw  centre  of  St.  istephen* 
and  the  Graban  It  ap  Inceitent  tborou^lare.  i 
be  looked  upon  aa  tha  CharlDa  Croaa  or  Uamloi 
FLacaof  ^^anna.  Hon oTtbefe open ipMtaareomi 

eree,  are  net  alwija  In  good  taite.  In  the  ioeef 
U  a  Aoe  eqneetrba  atatue  of  Jotapb  II.,  bj 
"  The  enperor,  the  remnblana  towlioin  b  lal 
Tar;  ftriunc,  la  attired  tn  the  RanaD  voatui 

peCuodtj  of  hit  ilee^  and  a*  other  he  eilend 

people.    The  itBtna  i '  -■ — ^'~'  — 

■ranlte,  bawlnctbet 


U«1 


(Mrbel 

lhau(h  (  naelnile  i 

niUD;BBl«hu(.4c.  — Ttaechlefof  tbeae  le  the  ca- 
Ihednl  of  St.  Stephen,  almoil  la  the  tmatn  or  the 
eltr,  end  IVinn  which  the  priiie1|ial  ttumnihrarea  dU 
nne.    It  la  an  elegant  OolNe  bnfldhii.  mklPi  In  ele- 

of  Straalnrg  and  Antwerp-  Iti  leDftta  la  tW  It-,  i*A  Hi 
(reatBt  hnadlh  HO  ft.  FlanMM  Ki  (reet  W.  doorway 
are  two  towan,  the  remalna  of  the  oriiihHl  tAwtfa,  cob. 
atrueted  In  lin  i  and  at  the  aulee  of  tMe  tkimt  ate  twa 

"  DtpUaaafailDUarUiid,UHnchoDlTlli*mait 
baabaenanlABd.  Thli tower aDdaplraliUOIL 

kbi,  or  barelf  IS  It.  lower  than  that  of  BliaaliuTi  i 

the  TuriLi,  aMTdedinee  toward!  the  V.  about  t  (t- 
tbaperpewUculaT.    The eitrrior  of  the  cathedral 

loD  carelni.  a  bw  food  lArturea.  the  matHueenn  of 
at  BntaH^  tha  enpsror  PredertA  III,.  *c„  awl  a 


oiyt  InMatha 

kl'plaee  of  the  Imp*. 
il&niU|i!  alpreaent,  faowaTer.  onlr  pwtaof  their  tIi- 
ra  are  preeened  here  1  Ibdr  beeru  Mr^  demited  li 
e  AuguaUDe  church,  and  the  ml  of  their  bedlH  In 


bowaTer,  onlr 
iuT'  Thi 

ila  la  bnTieif  hTthaT 


ChrlMlae.  odb  of  the 


lUit,M«JIO(l  printed  rohniai.  and  IS,a»  HS8..  Ii  placed 
taahanlHUHodlOeebailtfgcthe  enperec  t:harlea  V  I.. 
whoie  ilatue,  with  that  of  uani  other  AnatrUm  monarchi. 
ia  plaeed  In  the  centre  of  the  arand  hall,  an  amit- 
mcnl  14011  In  lenitb.bj Mil  wl3th  and  SI  In  h^^t. 
with  a  ■■»  dmaa  riilnl  tOft.  abora  Ike  ee]ini|.  TUe 
UbnjT  Ipcreeieea  If  about  LOOO  tell,  a  Tear,  a  cop*  of 
ererr  work  puhlUhad  In  the  empln  belni  depollted 

open  to  Iha  piaSc  wttbout  Introduction  (or  Bra  boura  a 

RoBumanataBniblblllna  Oie  tffhmjftj.  enarated  i>» 
hrome, and bevtaii date  a,D.c.iei  (orB.C.^M);  tlie 
Sth  decade  of  I.l<r.  a  BilqDe  KS-i  the  Peutliuciliia 


rioe  to  the  eollcsloBa  of  either  I>readen  or  Mnnhh ; 

ent*  other  hi  Burope.  Heie  are  aleo  Enptiea  and 
BmllUB  nuiauBi,  a  nod  collaetlon  of  &iA  lura, 
and  the  hnpeilal  feweUiacai  In  which.  IncludlHf  a 
number  of  rdlei.  an  Iha  Awlrlen  and  Huncvian  ra- 

Ci.  tha  FlertnthiedlaeDnd,  tha  Iron  crown,  accfitr*, 
of  OkarleBagBa,  the  award  of  Tanerlane,  ac- 
The  BdiMere  Fllaee  li  apprapilatad  to  the  Aubraa 
muaenB,  and  to  on*  of  the  lUiaet  coUeeUgw  of  palnl- 
Ingt  In  Bnrope,  belnt  eapedally  xloh  la  worha  of  the 
FleinMi  and  Oerwian  actaoali.    Tha  Anbnt  mvarum. 
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VIENNA. 


themMlvM  are  rarehr  flrtt-rate  ipechneiM.  The  gallery 
of  Vienoa  it  good  alike  In  lutrintic  excellence,  in  order, 
and  in  condition.  Of  the  mtueunu  generally,  at,  indeed, 
of  mo«t  of  the  Institotions  under  tne  Austrian  govem- 
raent,  the  high  and  Mninent  excellence  it  their  admirable 
adaptation  to  practical  utilitr.  In  thoae  of  other  coun* 
trie*  ve  had  seen  articles  of  greater  individual  rarity ; 
entire  assemblages  of  certain  branchee,  more  copioiu  aha 
complrte ;  but  in  no  one  were  the  various  oldects,  to  our 
appreliension,  so  ably  and  lucidly  arranged,  labelled, 
described,  and  exhiUted,  as  at  Vienna ;  and  this,  too,  in 
a  city  wtiere  space  and  light  are  so  defective.  They  are 
fnily  exhibited  to  the  pubUc,  during  a  convenient  number 
of  hours ;  and  the  student  has  ample  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing up  his  researches  therein,  in  connexion  with 
lectures  gratuitously  aflbrded  on  the  principal  branches 
of  science."  (Tumbutr§  AmtriA,  i.  S36~sa8.} 

The  Imperial  arsoial  has  one  of  the  richest  armouries 
In  Europe.  In  the  upper  rooms  150,000  stand  of  arms 
are  kept ;  and,  besides  a  large  store  of  weapons  sind 
armour  of  dlflferent  dates,  we  have  here  the  buff  coat  w<Mm 
bv  (Snstavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle  of  Lutaen,  the  arms 
of  Bffariborougfa,  Eugene,  Stahremberg,  and  Bf  onteoncull, 
numerous  standards,  the  enormous  diain  thrown  across 
the  Danube  by  the  Turks  in  1889.  Ac  The  dty  ar- 
senal  Is  a  Ine  boilding.  constructed  by  the  dtisens  at 
their  own  expense,  and  has,  with  many  curiosities  similar 
to  the  above,  arms  sufflcient  for  96,000  dvlc  guards. 
The  Imperial  ri<Ung-scho(rf  is  also  a  handsome  edUloe  by 
Fischer  of  Krlach,  but  lost  amona  the  buildings  of  the 

Bilace.  The  Royal  Stallung,  in  the  suburbs  (kdng  the 
urg'thor,  is  a  noble  palace  appropriated  to  the  Royal 
Hungarian  guard. 

Vienna  has  ttve  theatres ;  the  prindpal  are,  the  Hof- 
theatre  attached  to  the  palace,  and  that  at  the  iCamthner- 
thor  (Catintkian^ate).  The  flrst  b  devoted  soiely  to 
the  performance  of  the  regular  German  drama;  and, 
though  not  the  largest.  Is  by  flu-  the  finest  theatre  in 
Vienna.  It  Is  both  clean  and  wdl  lighted,  and  Is  said 
somewhat  to  resemble  Drunr  Lane.  The  acting  here  is 
at  least  equal  to  that  at  Berlin ;  and  the  performers  have, 
after  ten  yi>«rs'  service,  a  handsome  pension  settled  on 
them  for  life  by  the  government,  with  an  annuity  after 
their  death  for  their  widows.  {Stremg*t  Oerwum§f,  ii. 
2A3. )  The  Kamthner-thor  Is  the  opera-house  of  Vienna, 
and  the  singers  and  orchestra  are  unsurpassed  in  Ger- 
many. This  lioute  is  very  iange,  having  six  complete  rows 
of  boxes  and  a  half  circle  next  the  pit :  but  the  largest 
theatre  is  one  on  the  Wien.  appropriated  to  equestrian 
pieces.  The  really  national  theatre  of  the  Viennese  is 
the  Beum  CastperL,  In  the  Leopoldstadt.  Thls^heatre, 
the  Adelphi  or  Ambieu  Comique  of  Vienna.  U  appro, 
priated  to  (hrces,  and  is  the  arena  on  which  the  national 
character  is  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  and 
broadest  manner.  Here,  says  Mr.  Strang,  one  chrcum- 
stance  Is  noticeable,  as  Indicative  of  the  power  of  **  the 
mitllon,**  even  In  Austria.  The  police,  though  exceed- 
ingly strict  In  the  regular  theatres,  arq  said  to  wink  hard 
at  the  political  Jokes  that  are  freouenUy  cracked  on  this 
stage ;  while  the  pulse  of  the  public  Is  not  unfrequently 
felt  here,  by  somewhat  the  same  means  as  the  old  OouncU 
of  Ten  used  to  adopt  at  Venice,  through  the  tricks  and 
colloquies  of  Pundiindlo.  {Qermaity  im  1881,  ii.  855, 
856.) 

Vienna  has  several  handsomegatas,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Burg.thor,  near  the  palace;  out  none  is  compar- 
able for  magnificence  to  the  Brandenburg  gate,  Beriin. 
Indeed,  every  object  brought  under  pubuc  observation 
appears  externally  more  splendid,  d^ant,  and  attractive 
in  the  Prussian  capital ;  ''yet  it  b  merdy  as  shadow  to 
substance,  for  hi  V  ienna,  behind  dark  wilU,  there  b  far 
more  sterling  value  than  in  the  finest  psiacei  of  Its 
rival."  iSpeftcerU  Qermam^^ttc,  U.  138.) 

SckoolM,  LibrarieM,  OaUerie$,  ^i^.^  Vienna  has  a  unl- 
▼ertity,  founded  in  12S7,  but  which  was  wholly  re- 
modelled by  Von  Swieten  in  the  thne  of  Maria  The- 
resa. It  is  celebrated  on  the  Continent  as  a  school  of 
medidne,  and  is  probably  attended  by  a  greater  number 
of  students  than  any  oOier  German  university,  except 
that  of  Berlin:  in  1888  it  had  1,619  students,  of  whom 
809  studied  divinity,  889  law,  619  medidne  and  sur- 
gery, and  459  philosophy,  Ac.  {Jommai  ^  Bdmcatiom, 
vol.  ix.)  There  are  between  70  and  80  profbssors, 
all  of  whom  are  paid  by  government,  and  are  neither 
permitted  to  receive  fees  on  their  own  account,  nor 
to  give  private  lessons.  The  theological,  surgical,  and 
veterinary  courses  are  delivered  gratattously ;  but  the 
student  has  to  pay  a  fee  of  18flor.  (about  1/.  lU.  6d,) 
for  attendance  on  the  lectures  in  philosophy,  and  of 
SO  flor.  (9/.  I9«.  6tf.)  for  attending  those  in  medidne  and 
Jurisprudence.  The  whole  amount  of  the  mooevs  thus 
paid  for  tuition  during  the  session  b  expended  in  stipends 
to  indigent  students,  and  divided  among  them,  without 
reference  to  thdr  religious  creeds.  In  allowances  vanring 
(torn  80  to  150  flor.  (4/.  Ids.  to  ITU.  lOs.).  Nearly  all  the 
lectures  are  delivered  In  the  German  language.  The 
university  had  a  library  of  above  100,000  vob.,  and  1501. 


a  year  is  expended  In  tiia  porrhaso  of 
and  it  recdves,  gratis,  a  cmiy  of  all  vorka 
Lower  Austria.  (Jomru.  qf  Edmeatum,  1884} 
Jcmmal,  1841.)    An  obeerratmy,  and  a 
are  attached  to  thb  eetablbhment. 
The  Pdytecbnie  Institiite,  a  handaoww 


the  dads,  was  fbunded  by  the  Bnperor  Fkande  in  lil^ 
to  albrd  instruction  In  tbe  practical  srlencra,  arts,  ami. 


of 
die 


commerce  \  and  a  fisw  years  slnoe  had  about  750 1 
and  85  masters.  Besides  the  ordlnsri 
knowledge,  the  ponib  are  taittht  the  hi 
merce,  the  knowledge  of  merchandise,  m« 
and  correspondence,  natural  history  and 
applied  to  commerce,  drawing,  mat  hematics, . 
which  instructioD  the  pupils  pay  onlr  3  fl.  a  wmx 
for  a  small  extra  sum,  are  taiufat  Latan,  Rogllah,  Preach, 
and  Italian.  Among  other  cdlections,  thb  school  baa  a 
museum  of  the  products  of  arts  and  mamdhctorea,  bath 
Austrian  and  foreign,  and  a  valuable  library.  Tl 
reaiammm,  for  tbe  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  and  die : 
school  of  St.  Anne,  were  both  established  br  Maria 
resa.  The  former  was  suppressed  by  Joeeim  IL,  bat  r»> 
stored  by  Frands ;  and  it  has  now  a  Ubraiy  of  JOgOOt 
printed  vols.,  besides  MSB.  and  pamphlets.  Joeapii  IL 
established  both  theOrlental  Academy  and  the. 
the  latter,  an  Institution  for  the  educadoo  of 
geons,  which  has  attadied  to  It  an  hospital  capable  of  re> 
cd  ving  1 ,900  patients,  a  collection  of  aaatomlcal  flgores  la 
wax,  by  Fontaua.  Ac  Beddes  these  estabUahaieaitt,  Vi- 
enna has  a  spedd  seminary  fbr  the  educatiosi  of  the  se- 
cular dergy,  a  Protestant  seminary,  founded  la  im  j  C 
military  coUeges,  with  nearly  1,000,  and  49  minor  esta- 
bUshments  for  military  educaUOD,with  nearly  8,000  puplsz 
an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  for  about  l,a00»  anda  nnslcd 
academy  for  900  students ;  besides  about  60  inferior  poMte 
schools.  ( Jowns.  qf  JSdHC,  ^)  In  additlosi  to  the  Uhra- 
ries  dready  ipenUoned,  the  Ardiduke  Charles  has  «ae 
of  96,000  vob.,  Prince  Liechtenstefai  of  40,0001  Prince 
Mettemlch  of  98,000  do..  Prince  Esterhasy  of  90,000.  ex- 
ditdve  of  many  Inferior  collectioos.  But  with  all  these 
appliances  for  knowledge,  Vienna  cannot  be 

so  much  a  resort  of  learning  as  of  the  fine  arts.  In  , 

ings  she  is,j>erhaps,  the  ridiest  capltd  of  Europe.  The 
gallery  of  Prince  LiechUnstdn  consists  of  95  siyhmda 
apartments,  filled  with  exqubite  <niginab  of  the  ItaUaa, 
Flemish,  French,  and  Dutch  mnters,  ladodlns  cftefk 
d^mnre  of  Raphael.  Guldo,  Rubens,  Vandycfc,  Doaaltf. 
chino.  Guercino,  CUmde,  S.  Rosa,  Carlo  Doloe,  Ac  Tbe 
Esterhasy  gdlery  contains  upwards  of  600  pictwas,  of 
which  54  are  bv  Spanish  mastm,  whose  works  are  rarefy 
found  out  of  Spain  ;  with  a  coUectioa  of  sculptaras.  In- 
cluding works  by  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen:  50,000 
engrarings,  fte.  Counts  Csemln,  SdiOnbom,  Harraeh, 
Lemberg,  and  many  other  noblemen,  have  collect  tous 
of  choice  pdntlngsj  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Arehdnka 
Charles  is  a  collection  of  160,000  engravings.  The  fara- 
golng  galleries  are  dl  open  to  the  public  at  stated  th 
{BaM^E-ai  awr  la  BOIiotkifmaa  4e  Viemme,  pp.i 
113.) 

In  statuary,  also  (tbou^  not  In  pabUc 
brated  men),  Vienna  b  very  rich.  Canora's  graop  ef 
Theseus  killing  the  Centaur  deserves  especial 
It  was  orlgindly  intended  by  Napoleon  to  sur 
grand  arch  at  Milan,  but  b  now  placed  In  the 
a  Doric  temple,  on  the  Volks-garten,  hi  hnitatloo  of  Oie 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  **  This  groim  Is  of  Car^ 
rara marble.  The  hero  is  in  theact  of  graspias  with  Ua 
left  hand  the  throat  of  the  CenUuri  while  hb  rfchtara^ 
rdsed  behind  hb  hdmeted  head,  dmches  the  dob  with 
which  he  prepares  to  infiict  the  Iktd  blow.  The  whole 
characterof  the  group  b  In  Caaova'sBMMteOhcthra  style.** 
(7WnAsi/l,i.  948.) 

Hoapitala  amd  other  CSlarMet.— Few  capitals  are  m 
abun«lantly  fUmbhed  with  charitable  instltntlom  as 
Vienna.  JianT  of  the  prfaidpal,  as  the  fleneral  hospital, 
house  of  invsillds,  deaf  and  dumb  asytuaa,  Ac,  were 
founded  by  Joseph  IL  The  general  hospital  b  a  vast 
buildinf,  ranged  around  7  quadrangles,  havinc  t.000 
beds.  It  b  sdd  to  recdve  annually  tntm  10,000  to  16^100 
patients.  It  partly  answers  the  purpose  of  a  saw  aim  ^m, 
there  bdng  separate  bed-rooms,  which,  with  asedical  at- 
tendance, and  every  comfort  neceasarv  for  an  Invalid,  are 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  limited  inooaBe,oa  the  paf- 
ment  of  a  small  sum  ddly.  The  hospitd  of  the  CharitaUe 


Invdids  b  similar  in  its  kind  to  Chebea  HospltaL  having 
been  founded  for  800  old  soldiers.    In  lU  great  hall  are 
two  large  pictures  of  the  Battles  of  Ldpsic  and  Ai 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  b  wd 
those  among  the  pupOs  who  evince  intelligeoee  are 

*  It  roav  k«  mnaitcd  hart,  that  there  Is  salec 
toward!  rdlgoot  t^«ntlea(ta  Vkaaaat  lnM)l» 
wmmMnt.    Mf .  Suana  owiwat  that  umm  h  a  flval 
pan  of  ttiow  te  powor  taAiMerUto  lalara 
boMv,  pnovliMd  It  bo  est  aoosMpaQiaa  vtth 
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•ftenrvdf  employed  tn  state  aflUn  requiring  tccrety. 
There  are  tchoolt  for  the  blind,  &c.,  and  a  lunatic  afty- 
liun,  which  ft,  however,  takl  not  to  be  lo  well  conducted 
a«  most  of  the  other  public  ettablUhinenta.  Attached  to 
the  General  Hospital  are  the  maison  tTaoeoucMemeni 
and  fcmndling  hospital.  In  the  former  of  these  **  not 
even  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  demanded  ;  she  may 
enter  relied  or  masked,  and  remain  incog,  the  whole  time 
she  condnues  tn  the  house ;  she  baa  mercUr  to  deliver  a 
sealed  pl^>er  to  the  superintendent,  containing  her  unme 
and  real  address,  that.  In  the  event  of  death  ensuing,  her 
relations  may  be  apprised  of  her  fAte."  {Spencer^  16^) 
The  person  who  brings  a  child  to  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital receives  a  ticket,  by  presenting  which,  the  child 
may  at  any  time  t>e  reclaimed :  if  it  be  nut  taken  awiqr, 
it  is,  at  the  proper  age,  brought  up  to  some  employ- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  an  institution  of  this  kind 
may  prevent  a  few  cases  or  infanticide :  but  the  mortality 
in  Ibis,  as  in  all  similar  institutions,  is  quite  excessive, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
liwcentive  to  vice  and  immorality. 

Commerce,  HoteU^  Skopt,  ^c.  —  Vienna  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  Austrian  provs.  N.  of  the  Alps,  and  an 
Important  dip6t  for  the  interchange  of  goods  between  K. 
and  W.  Euntpe.  It  has  extensive  establishments  for 
cotton  printing,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  silks  and 
velvets,  and  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  porcdahi  manufac- 
ture of  Vienna  is  amongst  the  most  celebrated  on  the 
continent,  and  it  has  an  imperial  cannon  foundry,  and  a 
manufacture  of  small  arms,  said  to  employ  600  workmen. 
Cutlery,  watches,  and  Jewellery,  bronse  and  other  metallic 
goods,  meerschaum  pipes,  musical  hutruments,  paper, 
chemical  products,  gloves,  leather,  hosiery,  chocolate, 
and  liqueurs,  are  among  the  other  principal  products :  it 
has  several  large  printers  and  music  engravers.  Many  of 
the  most  wealthy  mercantile  houses  belong  to  Greeks. 
The  National  Bank  of  Vienna,  established  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  was  reconstituted  in  1815.  lu  capital 
of  89,000,000  florins  is  divided  into  61 ,620  shares.  It  has 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  In  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  has,  or  recently  had,  11  branches.  During 
the  late  disturbances  it  advanced  large  sums  to  govern- 
ment, so  that  the  debt  due  by  the  state  to  the  bank  is 
now  very  heavy.  The  payment  or  reduction  of  this  debt 
will  depend  on  the  measures  taken  to  Improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  empire. 

The  hotels  are  of  two  chuses  t  living  in  those  of  first- 
rate  excellence  costs  about  one  third  more  than  in  Paris ; 
but  those  of  the  second  class  are  very  good  of  their  kind. 
Lodgings  are  twice  as  dear  in  the  city  as  In  the  suburbs, 
where  a  room  tolerably  furnished  may  be  bad  for  6  fl. 
a  month.  The  et^fis  ofthiM  city  are  not  decorated  with 
the  same  splendour  as  those  of  Paris,  but  they  are  quite 
as  much  frequented,  being  resorted  to  in  the  evenings 
by  both  sexes  of  the  middle  classes,  and  at  other  times  by 
gentlemen  to  pUy  at  billiards,  or  to  smoke,  which  is 
not  permitted  in  the  streets.    {MMrra3f*i  Handbook,  9[e.) 

From  their  number  being  limited  by  government,  the 

J»roflts  realised  in  the  coflTee-houses  are  great,  and  they 
requently  bear  a  value  so  high,  that  Russell  mentions  one 
on  the  Grabcn,  for  the  privilege  belonging  to  which  a 
purchaser  paid  upwards  of  3.000/.  in  addition  to  an  extra- 
vagant price  for  the  house  itself.  (IL  345.)  Vienna  is  well 
suppliea  with  provisions  of  all  kinds,  wiiich  arg generally 
cheapL  House  rent  is  said  to  l>e  lower  than  in  Paris ; 
servants*  wages  are  much  less  ;  furniture  is  still  cheaper ; 
and  a  pair  of  good  Hungarian  carriage  horses,  the  keep 
of  which  will  cost  about  30/.  a  year,  may  be  bought  for 
40/.  "  No  town  exhibits  such  an  appearance  of  people 
living  amidst  plenty,  such  an  absence  of  uneasy  dast^s, 
and  of  anything  that  can  represent  poverty.  The  hat-kney 
coaches  are  as  neat,  clean,  and  sbowv  as  private  carriages ; 
the  horses  are  generally  in  excellent  condititm.  The 
shops,  though  In  such  narrow  streets,  are  as  dathing  as 
those  of  London  or  Paris ;  and  most  of  them  have  signs, 
with  paintings  almost  worthy  of  museums.  The  book- 
sellers* and  picture  shops  are  numerous  and  large  ;  and 
besides  the  literature  of  every  state  in  Germany,  you  may 
find  many  popular  Ixwks  and  the  principal  engravings 
published  in  England  and  France.*'  (.Juttria  and  ike 
Jvstrians,  i.  49,  So.) 

P4arki,  Amm$emenUt  ^.  —  The  principal  amusements 
of  the  Viennese  are  music,  dancing,  the  theatres,  and  fre- 
quenting the  Prater  and  other  fine  promenades  which 
encircle  the  city.  The  Prater,  the  Hyde  Park  or  Champs 
Biys^  of  this  capital,  is  liandsomer  than  either,  and  may 
in  fact  be  considered  the  finest  public  park  in  Europe.  It 
is  nearly  4  m.  in  length  by  half  as  much  in  breadth,  being 
enclosed  between  2  arms  of  the  Danube.  Besides  the 
fsshiooable  drives,  the  Prater  contains  a  great  number  of 
coffee  and  ice  houses,  paviiicms,  shows,  &c.,  and  is  gene- 
rally filled  with  a  throng  of  people,  particularly  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  The  glacis  is  studded  in  a  similar 
manner  with  plaoes  of  entertal  n  ment,anH  the  Augarten  and 
Brigitien-au,both  N.  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Volksgarten, 
within  the  city,  are  promenades  in  much  the  same  style. 
Ttie  d-tncing  saloons,  or  public  ball  rooms,  arc  not  in  ge- 
Vol.  11. 


neral  what  can  be  cA\9Afa$kionable  places  of  amusement, 
though  the  imperial  family  and  higher  nobility  attend  tfao 
tialls  in  the  Redoniensaal  at  the  carnival  and  other  times. 
Thev  are,  however,  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  the 
middle  and  also  of  the  upper  classes,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  ApoUo  Saal^  can  aoeommodate  with  ease  10,000 
Eersons.  The  music  here  is  of  a  superior  order,  the  cele- 
rated  ttands  of  Strauss  and  Lanuer,  and  others  little 
inferior,  being  constantly  engaged.  Mr.  Russell  says, 
**  The  Viennese  take  to  themselves  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  musical  public  in  Europe,  and  this  is  the  only 

Krt  of  their  character  about  which  they  display  much 
ilousy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is  granted  that  they 
can  produce  among  their  citisens  a  greater  numtwr  of 
decent  performers  on  the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other 
capita],  they  have  no  earthly  objection  to  have  it  said  that 
they  can  likewise  produce  a  greater  number  of  blockheads 
and  debauchees.*'  {Tour,  ic,  11.  271.) 

Morals,  8[C.  — .  Vienna  has  acquired  the  character  of 
being  the  moct  dissolute  capital  in  Europe.  But  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  it  be  entitled  to  this  distinc- 
tion, it  is,  at  all  events,  a  most  agreeable  place  for  a 
stranger.  A  liveliness  and  bonhomie  prevades  society; 
in  bustle  and  activity  Vienna  rivals  London  and  Paris ; 
and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  appears  one  of  the  main 
occupation*  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabs.  The  peace 
of  the  city  is  preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  The  ar- 
rivals, departures,  residences,  &c.  of  strangers  are  care- 
fully noted ;  passports  are  strictly  examined,  and  great 
care  is  taken  that  visitors  shall  show  that  they  have  the 
means  of  paying  their  way.  With  residents,  however, 
the  police  interfere  but  little,  and  never  obtrusively. 
Amoog  the  drawbacks  on  a  residence  here  are,  tine  fUrlous 
driving  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  through  which 
pedestrians  have  to  wind  their  way  among  heaps  of  fuel, 
the  hewing  of  which  is  incessantly  carried  on  before  the 
doors  of  the  houses  ;  the  great  variability  of  the  climate, 
and  the  indiflbrence  of  the  water. 

Vienna  is  an  archbishop*s  see,  the  residence  of  the 
Protestant  superintendent  for  all  the  8.W.  provs.  of  the 
empire,  the  seat  of  the  high  Judicial  tribunals,  and  cen- 
tral bureaux  of  the  Austrian  dom.,  of  the  court  of  appeal 
for  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  the  provincial  go- 
vernment of  the  prov.  below  the  Enns.  Though  not  in 
general  famous  as  a  seat  of  literature,  it  has,  among 
many  other  associations,  a  literary  society ;  of  which 
Von  Hammer,  the  Orientalist,  the  poet  Griliparser,  the 
historian  Mailath,  the  novelist  Caroline  Pichler,  the 
mineralogist  Muhs,  Baibl,  &&,  are  members.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  the  censorship,  that  the  dty  produced 
only  two  newspapers,  and  those  worth  little  or  nothing, 
with  a  few  weekly  scientific  and  Ikshionable  papers, 
a  monthly  and  a  quarterly  Journal.  The  upper  classes 
speak  English,  French,  and  Italian  almost  as  well  ag 
their  native  language. 

The  enviroru  are  picturesque,  but  the  roads  around  are 
very  bad.  About  2  m.  from  the  city  is  Schtfnbrunn,  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  stands 
in  a  large  park  stocked  with  deer  and  game  of  all 
kinds.  The  palace,  built  by  Maria  Theresa,  is  a  vast 
monotonous  pile,  but  richly  furnished,  and  possesses 
many  interesting  portraits  of  the  Imperial  family.  It 
was  twice  occupied  by  Napoleon:  the  treaty  of 
Schonbrunn  was  signed  in  it  in  1809,  and  here  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon,  died  in  1832. 
In  the  grounds  are  the  Gloriette,  a  large  columnar 
t«>mpie,  from  which  a  fine  view  h  obtained ;  a  mena- 
gerie, a  splendid  tx>tiu)ic  conservatory  and  gardens,  with 
eaiinK*houses,  music  and  dancing- rooms,  Ac,   for  the 

Subiic.  Not  far  Irom  the  SchdJnbrunn  are  Lacksenburg, 
iriih),  Baden,  &c.,  frequented  by  pleasure  parties  ftom 
tlie  metropolis,  lu  much  the  same  way  as  Richmond, 
Greenwich,  or  St.  Cloud. 

History* —  Vindabona  was  remarkable  In  antlqility  as 
the  place  where  Marcus  Aurelius  expired.  It  was  suc- 
cessively taken  by  the  Goths  and  the  Huns,  and  siil>- 
sequentiy  by  Charlemagne,  wiio  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  Margraves  of  the  E.  part  of  his  dom., 
thence  called  Oester-reick^  and  Austria.  The  margraves, 
afterwards  dukes,  held  Vienna  till  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  soon  after  which  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Hapsborg.  In  1484,  it  was  taken  by  the  Hun- 
garians, whose  king,  Mathias,  made  it  the  seat  of  his 
court.  Since  the  time  of  Maximilian  I.,  it  baa  been 
the  usual  residence  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria;  and  em. 
perors  of  Germany.  It  was  besieged  By  the  Turks  in 
iri29  and  1683:  on  the  first  occasion  it  was  relieved  by 
Charles  V.,  and  on  the  second  by  John  Sobieskt  of  Po- 
land,  who  totally  defeated  the  enemy  beneath  lu  walls. 
In  1619  it  was  unsuccessfbliy  blockaded  by  the  Bohemian 
Protestants.  In  1787,  it  was  threatened  by  the  Frenqli, 
but  its  siege  was  averted  by  the  peace  of  Leoben.  The 
French  took  it,  however,  in  1806  and  1809.  The  con- 
gress which  parcelled  out  Europe  into  its  modem  sub- 
divisions sat  here  firom  the  3d  Nov.  1814  to  the  9th  June. 
1815. 
On  the  6th  Oct.  1848  a  formidable  insvrrectlon  broke 
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out  hi  VimM.  One  of  tbe  mfnUU^t,  Count  LMovr, 
bcvlog  been  a«s«Mi»ated,  and  tbe  other*  compelled  to 
M«k  tJMir  safety  io  Aiffbt,  tbe  town  Ml  Into  the  poneulon 
of  the  InMirgentt.  But  the  reToIutionarr  spirre  did  not 
extend  to  the  other  portkMH  of  Aostrla  Proper ;  and  the 
army  baTing  continued  fiUtfaftal  to  its  sorereign,  the  citf 
was  reduced  to  obedieaoe  on  tbe  SIst  Oct^and  tbeinsur* 
rectioo  suppressed. 

VI ENN E,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  W.,  princi- 
pally between  the  46th  and  47th  den,  of  N.  lat, 
and  long.  0^  and  l^^  B.,  having  N.  Indre^t- 
Loire,  £.  Indre,  S.  E.  Haute- Vienne,  S.  Cha- 
rente,  and  W.  Deux  Sevres.  Are%  676,000 
hectares.  Pop.,  in  1846,  308,391.  It  derivei 
its  name  from  the  river  Vienne,  an.  Vigennth 
which  rises  in  the  dep.  Crewie,  and  after  tra- 
versing Haute- Vienne,  a  part  of  Charente, 
Vienne,  and  Indre-et- Loire,  at  first  in  a  W., 
and  afterwards  in  a  N.  direction,  enters  the  Loire 
after  a  lengthened  course.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Tborison,  Issoire,  and  Greuse  from  tbe  E.,  and 
the  BHance.  Valre,  and  Glain,  from  the  S.  and  W. 
Lhnogos,  Confolens,  Chatelherault.  Chinon,  &c,  are 
on  Its  banks.  Nearly  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  dep.  are 
tributaries  of  tbe  vienne  or  of  Its  affluents.  Surface, 
mostly  level ;  but  in  tbe  SL  a  chnin  of  heights  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Charente.  The 
soU  In  tbe  level  ground  Is  moderately  good,  but  in  tbe 
S.  it  Is  thin  and  coalky.  In  1834,  the  arable  lands  were 
estimated  to  comprise  413,ISI  hectares ;  pastures,  4S,73a 
da  ;  vineyards,  38,744  do. ;  woods,  80,878  do.,  and  heaths, 
wastes,  Ac.,  75,167  do.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  grains 
principally  cultivated;  rye  and  millet  are  raised  for 
home  consumption ;  but  in  yrars  of  scarcity,  cbesnots 
are  a  prlndpsJ  resource  of  the  pop.  From  tOOfiOO  to 
700,000  hectol.  wine  are  annually  produced ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  its  quality  is  inferior,  and  large  quantities 
are  converted  into  earn  de^rfe,  frequently  of  great  excel- 
lence. The  white  wines  are  the  most  extensively  pro. 
duced;  the  red  wines  are  generally  trh-eoloHt,  dmn^  et 
iprtii  iU  $e  g^rdeni  lamg-iemptt  «t  9*0miUpretU  en 
pietUiMomt  f  on  em  a  vm  qui  eontenaiemi  encore  lent 
quaiiU  an  bomt  de  40  mm.  (JmlHen^  p.  lAa)  A  aood 
ikany  cattle  are  reared,  and  ttie  sheep  in  some  or  the 
cantons  are  said  to  be  of  a  superior  kind :  the  produce  of 
wool  is  estimated  at  400,000  kilogr.  a  year.  About  4ft,000 
hogs  are  said  to  be  annually  exported  tnm  this  dep.,  by 
way  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Dees  and  poultry  are  exten- 
sively reared.  In  lUS,  of  120,618  properties,  subject  to 
tbe  comtrib.  foncthre^  73,689  were  aisessed  at  less  than 
6(lr.,  and  16,676  at  from  A  to  10  ft*. :  tbe  number  of  those 
assessed  at  1,000  fr..  or  upwards,  was  only  46.  Tbe  vld- 
nfty  of  Chatelherauit  produces  very  superior  Utbographle 
stone  i  and  marble,  whetstone,  millstone,  ftc  are  ftNrod 
In  other  parts  of  the  depk  Some  iroo  mines  are  wrought, 
and  there  are  numerous  iron  forces.  Chatelherault  has 
rather  extensive  manufiMtures  of  fire-arms  {  and  cutlery, 
lace,  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  woollen  yam,  paper,  tan 
and  skins,  blscuitsu  beer,  and  vhi^ar  are  among  the  other 
goods  made  in  Yteone.  This  dep.  is  divided  into  6  ar- 
roods,  t  chief  towns.  Poitiers,  the  cap.,  Chatelherault, 
Cirray,  Loudon,  and  Montmorillon.  According  to  tlie 
Diet,  atog.,  **  Vinamdian  e$t  arriMe  dmu  ee  ptme. 
Le  caraeUre  dominani  de$  kaUUnu  paraU  itre  finton- 
eianee  et  Pinertie :  ils  moM  inmineibiement  aUackis  nmg 
siMwes,  ei  anM  prifngU  de  leurt  piree.'* 

ViBMNB  (an.  Vienna),  a  town  of  France,  d€p.  Isdre, 
oap.  arrond.,  on  ttie  Rhone,  where  it  is  idned  by  the 
Gere,  the  former  being  here  crossed  by  a  susp<mloa 
bridge.  16  m.  S.  by  B.  Lyons.  Fop.,  In  1846,  I4,00(]L  or, 
including  iu  com.,  17,076k  **  Vienne,  situated  undsr  a 
high  clifl;  with  the  castle  upon  iu  summit,  is  a  striking 
and  beautiful  ol^iect  in  descending  tbe  river  i  and  after 
passing  it,  there  is  a  perfect  union  of  the  beautiAii  and 
the  picturesque  in  its  scenery.  It  is  here,  also,  about  lA 
league  after  passing  Vienne,  that  tbe  vineyards  lie  so 
celebrated  for  their  produce  of  Cote'ntie.**  {Ingltt^a 
awitacer/tmd,  4rc.  179.)  A  handsome  quay  stretches  aloog 
the  Rhone ;  and  tbe  lower  part  of  tM  town,  on  the  high 
rood  between  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  has  broad  and  well- 
built  streets ;  but  ttie  rest  of  the  thonmi^iikres,  aloof 
the  narrow  valley  of  tbe  Gere,  and  up  steep  declivities, 
are  ill  laid  out,  and  lined  generally  with  mean  houses. 

Vienne  has  several  remains  of  Roman  buildings  and 
other  antiquities.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  town  is  a  temple 
anciently  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Ltvia,  having  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  tbe  Maiaon  ourHe  at  Niraies, 
though  not  in  such  good  preservation.  It  has  been  used 
for  a  church,  a  club-lKNise,  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
and  Is  now  appropriated  to  a  museum  of  antiquities. 
Outside  the  town,  and  in  much  better  preservation,  is  a 
pyramidal  monument  nearly  46  fset  ia  height,  and  ap. 
Mrently  a  tomb.  The  traces  of  a  bridge  acrou  the 
Rhone,  an  amphttheilre,  a  naiimachta,  theatre,  ftc.  also 


exist.  Here,  idse,  are 
among  which  Is  tbe  cathedral,  ooneiderod  one  of  Ike  hot 
OoUiic  edifices  in  France.  It  staude  in  an  elevaled  psd- 
Uon ;  its  grand  entrance  is  omamented  with  seulptaws, 
and  fiankod  by  two  high  towers ;  the  roof  to  snpparisdhf 
48  lofty  columns  in  tbe  Interior;  the  gdknes  ksN 
Gothic  balustrades ;  and  It  haa  a  fine  monument  of  oas  ef 
the  arcbbisbops  of  Vienne.  Tbe  church  of  an  snciiat 
abbey  is  also  wonh  notice.  Tbe  other  prindpil  biM- 
lugs  are  tbe  tevalry  barradu,  oolite,  nesoital.  work- 
house, com  exchange,  abattoir,  and  public  ittinsy  «kk 
14.000  vols. 

Vinme  has  manufisctnres  of  wooUen  cloths,  iwuteboai 
Iron  and  copper  plates,  Ae. }  and  near  Rare  some  argeol* 
iferous  lead  minee  produdnqg  about  1,600  qoiatals  a  jm 
of  metal.  It  was  anciently  a  city  of  cooseyissicf ,  hari^ 
been  suooessivsJy  the  cap.  of  the  Allobroges ;  of  Its  ftta, 
in  Narbonnese Gaul,  under  the  Howans:  aodef  the Int 
and  second  kingdoatis  of  Bnrgna^ :  and  m  the  early  sfsi 
of  Christhmlty,  It  was  the  see  of  the  archbishop,  prhsM 
of  Gaul.  It  was  united  with  DaapUny  to  the  FNack 
dom.  by  Louis  XI.  Tbe  finaous  cottn«dl,  held  in  1311, 
which  abolished  the  order  of  tba  Temphvs,  met  ia  tUi 
town.   (Mawo,  art /Mrrr  Dice.  Otfaf.,«c.)  _ 

VIENNE  (HAUTE),  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  W., 
between  lat.  46P  gy  and  4flP  ty  N.,  and  loog.  QP  SI'sbA 
lo  W  B.,  havteg  N.W.  and  N.  VieoAke  and  ladiejB;, 
Creuse ;  S.B.,  Correse :  S.W.,  Dor«logDe;and  W^O^ 
rente.  Area,  664.906  hectares.  Pop..  In  I846k3l4,;9 
The  surface  is  hiUv,  par^cularlj  in  tbe  B..and  the  mem 
elevation  of  the  dep.  is  esdmatad  at  between  1,8O0sb« 
1300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  riven,  the  pb- 

#  nrevlons  art.)  saa 


ctpal  of  which 
tbe  Oartospe, 
a  W.  directton. 


are  the  Vieniw  Cet  prevlons  art.) 
with  thefa-  tribntarlea,   have  gsnerslh 
The  sofl,  b^ng  mostly  cumpeseJ  sr 
tbe  debris  of  granite,  and  other  Drlnmry  rocks,  b. 
general,  of  Inlbrlor  l<BrtUity.    In  16M,  the  ar 
were  esUamted  to  comprise  S18,SM  hectares ;  p»mk>> 
190,090  do. ;  woods,  86.888  do. ;  and  heaths,  wastes.  Ac, 
9g,944do.    Wheat  to  but  little  grown;  Its  place 
supplied  by  rye,  buckwheat,  chesnuta,  and  pot 
Very  little  wine  U  grown.    The  pasture  hmds  arecsa- 
parativdy  good;  and,  hi  1880,  tbe  ebeep  to  tbe  dep.  v«* 
esthnatedat  neariy  610j800  bead,  and  the  cattle  at  I4M» 
do.    The  wool  produced  to  the  dep.  Is,  however,  of  to- 
fenor  quality.    Rural  industry  of  all  Uads  to  very  met' 
ward.    In  ISK,  of  89,733  properties,  suhieet  tn  the  «0e- 
irih.Jdneiire,  9ft.489  were  assessed  at  less  than  8  ft;  jff 
only  18  at  1,000  flr.,  and  upwards.    The  fine  pottsrso^ 
at  St.  Yriex  to,  perhaps,   the   most   valuable  of  tbe 
mineral  products «  there  is  a  tin  ailne  at  Vautry.  tse 
only  place  in  France  at  which  that  metal  to  found;  aa« 
copper,  iron,  lead,  anthnony,  amnganeee,  coid,  *c.  srs 
met  with  in  greater  or  Uas  abundance.     The  ■*"": 
fketure  of  earthenware  to  the  most  HapertaM :  see 
among  its  other  products  are  Iron  aad  copper  pw^ 
cutlerj,  aad  other  steel  articles,  nafls,  linen.  ^f^S^tS!^ 
cotton  yam,  eoarse  woollen  doths,  paper,  leatbo'  mu, 
wooden  shoes,  Ac.   It  to  estimated,  that  16,000  taibata^ 
thtodep.  migrate  annually  as  masons,  sawyers,  fV'^**' 
Ac.  Into  the  deps.  Seine  and  Rhone,  and  the  arsenaboa 
the  W.  coast.    Haute  Vienne  to  dhrhled  tato  4  an(»b.; 

chief  towns,  Limoges,  the  cap.,  Belinc  Rocl>«<^?^ 
and  St.  Yriex.  It  sends  6  mems.  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. Registered  electors,  in  1838^9^  I.60S.  T«m 
public  revenue,  in  1881. 6,108,607  ft*,  (iiatfo.  arts,  fita^ 
and  Hamie  Vienne :  nmek  Qffictai  tahkt,  !«•)     _. 

VIERZON-VILLB,  a  town  of  France.  ^SS' 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Evre,  near  Its  Jnnctioa  with  "*^*^* 
in  a  fertile  ptahi,  19  m.  N.W.  Bourgea.  PoPr*."  '?5 
4.960.  It  consisu  principally  of  one  street,  which  was" 
be  among  the  best  hi  Fnmce,  if  ftimtohed  vltfajMivQ 
{Guide  in  rogagenr,  ^. )  Its  houses  are  ^f^^S^FSZ 
It  has  manufactures  of  wooUea  cloths,  esimj*""!' 
and  htm  ware.  Iu  castle  was  destroyed  by  ^^^^Jl 
of  England  in  1199;  and  in  1866.  It  was  F^UfSL!; 
the  army  of  the  Black  Prince^    {Diet.  Otag-i  ^^* 

VIGAN  f LB),  a  town  of  FraDca.  ^ep.  G«rd, MS-IT 
road.,  on  the  Am,  a  tributary  of  the  HerwK,  ^^ 

W.N.W.  Ntomes.  Pop.  hi  183^  4.686.  TheXMC-^S 
says  that  It  to  oM  and  ill  bunt ;  but  aooorifaigte  the  W( 

dn  roymrmr,  tt  to  the  pl<^asantast  and  mectbeabbT"  ■" 
the  small  towns  In  the  Cevennes,  and  one  to  watostf; 
ooulent  tnhabs.  of  NUmes  and  Mootoelller  resort  mm 
the  heats  of  summer.  In  one  of  its  oquaies  i^  *r^ 
erected  a  fine  bronse  sUtue  of  the  Chevalier  dVAiMM 
native  of  the  tpwn.  It  has  manufoetures  of  cotton  s^ 
silk  hosiery,  ootton  yam,  leather,  and  puMr.  .  __!. 
VIGEVANO.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  HSH.  sf  Sf££ 
div.  Novara, prov.  Lomrtlfaia, cap.  nsaad.,  oo  mgy^; 
near  the  Tkdno,  and  14  m.  8.i.B.  Mevars.  '^^^^ 
1888,  l^9il.  Its  site  to  elevated,  and  It  enioyt  s  iJJJ* 
brious  climate.  It  to  endoeed  by  walls,  has  anoaUsiH^ 

a  cathedral,  which  stands  In  a  square  •uneus'f^^^ 
sides  by  arcades,  one  of  the  best  cavalry  banetf!^ 

convents,  an  bospttu,  i 


VILLA-REAL. 
mttmm  li^h  ■  ■■■■■iimI  mlltn,  iiiil  ■  ■■ 
blilHdlii  lan.   NaiilU>br|aiii4b> 


tnPnncbll 


.    Tbli  un  ■»•  Urtb 

i>  S^>  ri.m»T.    Vafr 

iBermKD  n  wh  w  cmp.  oi  im  urand,,  kn  uifl  dtp.  of 

^LLA-RBiKI'.alon  «t  Snln,  hi  Vibwli.  jmir. 
CBUIkni  d>  )■  PIm,  on  Ib>  HUim.  ben  cmHif^lv  ■ 
■«  btUn  ot  la  inbH.  wtthhi  ibout  4  m.  St  tha  )«.  ml 
a  B.  iTn.S.  Vilmcta.  Pop.,  neccirdlv  b>  HII—d, 
about  ijno.  h  «rl|taatad  kn  a  ouatr*  palae*  of  Jaseo 
I..  U^  or  AnifcHi.    It  baa  ooa  ngiiu  and  mlMmlll 


Jte.  It  wai  lonaarhr  smiled,  aad  Id  Iha  War  i 
cai^nn  waa  ■■niiiiaiiil  ^r  Xm  anUuka  Cki.  _ 
haiNag  liaaa  latan  nir  lb*  treopt  el  PMUp  V..  la  ITM,  lei 

aii4n<al  pan  of  ta  Inhaba.  rot  >o  Iha  ivord. 

Tim  tovD  ft  tkm  Hma  DaBa  Ib  Parlnnl.  pn«.  Trai- 
oa-HgMat.  <ap.  Coouita,  li  Hid  In  WOaao  to  lia» 
4.l<«liihafaa.  (^fccd-Ev-.tc^yMomwa.) 

VILLA-aiCA.  a  ion  rf  BruU,  oaf.  a(  Iha  pnr. 

•MKad.  and  wMcb  U  tmmnti  tvbur alana bitdfca. 

41°  Iff  2V''w.'    Pap.  uanAalD,'  luetqadnc  with  t£ 
•uiaoC  tkanlHti  In  Uw  •■rlr  [wt  <tf  Um  antBl  ta 
tuiT  <l  waa  oMtnattd  U  KMa.  ^Isdpallr  vklUa.  but 

til    BW,    OO 


innyiHM  hi  a  aort  Mpaiwrt,  o 

rlchljaniaaaUd.  'tIw lalnCli In Aa'jiiiiar paner il 

<Ui>!!4g  a(  Villa  Ska!  virtnfXi  lU  alaraHd  aHaidnn. 
Terr  MrtMbla  t  tha  mml  ndfa 


nmuMai  1  bol  bannd  thna.  iha  TMnlti  uf  tha  u*r 

DO(wlllidaKlUl(III  fHIIIItr,  )•  sbollr  weultlTaUd,  an 

vhflfi  Hawo  vliH^  Iho cmmtry.  mcaf  ton* oTpi 


_. .^tfupuwdar^taau, poiurjr. lie.    Tlial. 

baa  traAiT  da^nod,  Lhar  arr  Tflrr  gvatnhj  Idia,  poor. 
anddlHolula.  <JUp^.  IVaa.xili.;  Kbk'i jfrsrilj  ijict. 

vltLEFHAKCMR,  ■  lown  o(  FraiiM.  dtp,  AiifroD, 


at  ifl*ara]4uburlH  latanpaiwd  vtmplanU- 

Tka  old  coUaflaU  chuRh.  aod  &»  "'^^^""^S^ 
■nkHacUts.  Tka  puHtc  cMabllibBMBU  coaartia  a 
aollaM*. a  pobtle llbnrr, niwinii,  wddub,  or lubacrlp. 

and  tctftt  warn  i  U  u^  aim,  a  cooddanbia  tnda  In 


VINCENT  (ST.) 


N.M.W.  Lront.  Pop.  [al8H,}.tBa.  II  cnDIIUiihM* 
d!  linn  bbdci.  cotlsn.  Ibraad,  and  IciUiBr.  <n  obldi 
bn -'-<-•>-    ■--. ,  It  hat  a  brllk  Indi  wttli  Mbar  t»aa 

I.  IWtate,  oc  JritaJal.  a  t»a  of 
t^  r>(ip.  about  IMOB.  livUiiTl^lthaa 


Ull 


«  Iba  Bdih. 
InU  bnidf. 

vil''  "y* 


flatiandlalhieaorihbaaiij^BanbfaB^ooddBBlii/ftaU 
VINCENNlia.a'towBofFriince.dfp.gi'Lim. cap.  rant 
Pani.*Pop.,  to  IMS,  *,m.    VU»™n«owMluon(rinlo 


IHdfrot.  aod  Hlrabau,  bailBg  baan  van 
m  Ihnu  conlbKd  wtAln  Ha  nlla.  Vat 
Marrh,  IMH.  the  Daks  d'Bn^ktn  •tatb 


IM  hncrlptMn,  ■■  W*-  «c*dM."  palnta  oul  Itaa  ipM  whin 
tbe  Dukad'Bnalilan  mat  hta  taU.    Tha  woncl  of  V[n- 

(ood  daal  iHorHi  to  br  iba  Parlriaai  en  holld^n.  pu- 
tKi<Uri;tbtyniaalrHiaJf.oocha1MbofAu(iiil,  {OrnUt 

V|R<%NT  (ST.).oiH  oTtbaW.  todia  lilanda,  ba- 
langlnc lo  Gnat  Britain,  bi  thacatnofths  Wbidnrd 
■mup.  absvt  lat.  W  W  K..  and  hxif.  80°  ST'  W_  11  d. 
^.S.Vr.St.Luela.aDdl<Mai.  W.BarbadDta  llliofan 
alllwlcal  thapa.  ITn.tai  lanth.  and  tram  T  to8  m.  la 
OHWi  bnadlJi:  AHa.abnitb.WOKn>.  Fob.,  bf  tut 
canin,  n,M  I  of  wbcm  M.OOO  wan  hiaika.  Tha  cantn 
aftlHliland  It  omiplad  bj  aloftr  nni*  or  mounulu, 
■  lilcb  to  KMH  paru  attain  tbt  bal^t  oTUnO  R.i  bM 

the  »U  of  vblcfa.»nul«<n(  or  ■  lna  Mack  niould  lA 
•and  and  Om,  \t  (•pKla]l>  adapUd  Rw  tha  oultun  of 
lunr.  la  tlf^  uppM' inwiiila  Iba  kU  la  Uabl  and  laKlr. 
St.  VlBccal  It  ofinkante dtI(Ib.hhI  a  1 


araiiBd  hadu  anrr  irbtn  tha  adnntain  of  a  gradual 
■k>pB,aBd  than  b^  Hula  Inula  or  bnub-osod,  m. 

tllatkiB  tt  not  hnpided.    Tha  ralhiji  alio  an  HiSclaiitlr 

and  tbate  li  utUe  ivamp^  (riMnd.  oxoifK  Id  a  m  plica 
D«r  tha  Ha.  Onir  tbiiut  onaJblid  part  of  lu  BW^Ica  It 
qn4er  cultlTtilcFn.  The  atmotphera  u  caDarall*  bunld. 
and   tha  daw<  heavy  i    but  notwllhitandlnf.    St.  Via- 

W.  India  lllandi.  t,T¥llotilIlrf.1     Wi  lubjoln 


■so         VINCENT  (CAPE  ST.). 


(■Ill,  liBii!  Tim.  N.W.  Ihl  lowi 


VIRGINIA. 
ccnInoftbUffatato  ClmmwiW  !»».  bi 
voiuh.    Orer  oo«  of  lu  MamxUt  mbao 


fp«tHlB,  looking  fn 
(Man,'  £.}^ 


iKd.HllRbl.u 


Vliili]|>,uil  li  Dniiiabli  >o  ChartMon,  «  B~^ 

,__...._ , -jSyTit" 

who  nitod  Tl  la  (hr  KnjIUb  in  '  Uh  ctkCBPHkt  tns  Buch  ■■mwr  tlu 

j«.<uitur«d  bv  tha  Preach!  4nit  II    UTior,  uta  lUanffLT  Bunlfoctnl  In  the 

'S^l^.'l^JfP'^T'!^"'''-    Tlw  lum  lovricd,  I     Ai  r*(*rdi  turbo  (lid  (Oil.  Vlqrtii 
Edznirdi'i  Wol  ijidiW  j 


■1  re.<^itur«d  ^  tha  Free 

7*<i« ,- "  Fart,  facm.  »cT 

of  tba  IDdMltl.  A  pramoDtDiT  rorinlnf  ths  8.W.  oktre. 
Mltr  or  Porlucsl.  pfov.  Mgmnt,  110  m.  S.  LIMfoa, 

lebnud  In  nAtml  blttorr  D>r  tlia  grt*t  v\tVtrj  gtlned 
In  lu  TlclnllT  cm  Uia  I4(b  o(  Fcbiuiry,  1T9T.  bf  »»  Bri. 
llMi  Satt.  under  Sir  John  JartU,  oiar  >  Spulili  laat. 

Ii  uaouiued  u  tl  Hll  ol  (ha  Una.  But  Dot- 
mdlna  Ihli  dl^iirltr.  (b*  laiur  *m  «>BplHf4r 
■1.  «l{h  Itaa  loH  of  iwo  ihlpa  ofl  ■>,  cMH  ot  il,  a^ 
I  of  74  Run*.  Tba  vIctoriDoi  fedmlnl,  hi  Mfciunr- 
■mnU  nT  hll  ftllutry  and  ■itceni.  wu  aLaraltd  to 


x^ 


K'Lr'Jhir.'oaSlo,' 


The  prlnclpil  cburcb  It 
U  dull  nf  icUil^  invfiOi  1 


i]  eoUeca.  ftnd  publLe  Ubnrr. 

I.  CateMtoj ;  JMa.  £>•«,) 
IUE««  eouprlKd  In  tha  r^ubllc 

Ue.  Ml°  and  ot°  H,.  and  lo^.' 
M.andV.B.  PenutilnoU  and 

S.  TaltlSliVild  ifTcJiSliMlI 
)e  brewltb.  ncarljWD  m. '  Ana 


but  tha  aalwl  n 


watart,  Li  fenaraJlr  lev  and  mtH,  bnt  wndya&d  unpro. 
doctlia.  puti  of  It  balBf  mm  •natnpi.  and  nhRAlBS 
■Imoat  u  deaolaca  an  uppaanina  at  IM  ptne  banvna  of 

mmlrr  batvacn  the  liUar  and  tba  Blue  MoiBHnlnt,  la. 
parbiia,  tba  uaB  pndualn  i  the  allorlnl  laodanlnay 

laiy  (Be:  IhoH  of  Jamea'  riiar  eiradaUr  tetnc^ 
laarlubla  Au  tbdr  bttlUvr.  The  third  laetliia  Indailca 
tba  nU^  between  (be  Bhw  rUJn  and  tba  flllMJiwij 
lfaiiatyBt.ud.thou«1i  la  parult^an  iKiaaiuS, 
baiaataatdaalat  flngllirtiralaiid.  Till  lliwib  iiiilliM 
iDdodaa  tba  eountrr  batwaea  tba  Alkfbiq  cbaiB  ^ 
tha  Ohia  i  Ifela  porUoD  la  bi  gaairal  wild  and  bnAa*. 
BndUlBreUi>ancaTaT«lbT|>HmmlRnHi.     B«H    » 


million  buibalt  malia  were  laapad  hi  thli  ataic  bttnr 
man  than  wai  praduud  In  anj  of  Iha  Baitani  StateTi^ 
iUeiMiao  buihali  wheat,  lod  l{Mo/»t  balMt*^m 
Tabam  la.  boweiar,  ihe  Triiidiial  crop  In  tba  K.  patt  of 
tha  uata,  whera,  hi  IM8.  Iha  pradnn  It  italad  Is  ban 


"r.a,s 


eter  been  publlibeit,  tpeaba  <a 


»wen  of  nalun  to  Hi|>|iaR."  IDeUt,  te^  f.  m.  w*. 
Lend.  IT«T.)  ProbabI;  IbU  •taiamau  mar^  a  IkUe 
DTardlBig^  WU  tbem  nn  be  no  doubt  sf  ha  hetac 
ubuulbill)'  aonralai  and.  In  I4it.  tba  nitiora  of  to. 

troandln*. 
The  cnltura  of  COUoD  It  carried  on  la  aonv,  lhou«b 

■'atrd  et  enlT  1,900,000  IM.;  tooio  wine  It  madr^  aij 
amall  quantiUaa  nf  la^nr  arc  obtained,  ixTtlr  tnm  (h* 
cr.TM,  and  partir  from  rha  maple.  l<imctai  Rai^ut  Ar 
int.]  Agrlcullura  bi  mail  isuu  ^Ibe  una  U  in  a 
Twj  depreiaed  and  barlnraid  lUre ;  and  Ihe  cnipa  are 
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np.flf  VlrgkiilalabuUi,r1aaa  In  and  Hawi  through  Iha    batln  It  utbo  ratanalralr  wniifl 
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VIRGINIA. 

*t  New  Catron  (brnUh  considerable  quantitiei  of 
Iron.  Grptum,  magnesia,  alum,  and  petroleum,  are 
among  toe  mineral  products;  and  ft-om  1829  to  1840 
gold  to  the  vKlue  of  578,&0A  dollars  was  sent  to  the 
mint  of  the  U.  States.  The  region,  including  Spot- 
sjivania  and  some  other  counties,  where  the  gold  is 
found,  abounds  In  quarts,  containing  cubes  of  sul- 
phoret  of  iron,  often  partly  or  totally  decomposed, 
the  cells  of  which  are  sometimes  filled  with  gold.  I'he 
latter  is  found  also  on  the  surface,  especiallj  of  slate, 
and  in  Ita  fissures.  The  metal  b  obtained  by  filtration, 
or  washing  the  earth,  and  by  an  amalgam  of  qukksilrer. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  search  after  gold  here,  as  in 
most  other  |Mrts  of  the  U.  States,  has  not  been  very 
productive,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  cf 
any  importance.  There  are  numirous  salt,  and  other 
mfneral,  springs ;  those  on  the  Kraliawah  furnishing 
a  very  large  supply  of  salt. 

The  manufactures  of  Virginia  are  unimportant ;  but 
Richmond  and  Lynchburg  are  commercial  towns  of  some 
eminence.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign  states 
during  the  year  ending  the  30tn  June,  1849,  amounted 
to  S4I,93&  dolls.,  and  that  of  the  exports  during  the  same 
year  to  8373.738  do.  The  board  of  public  works  in  this 
state  had,  in  l83iV,  a  Aind  of  3,328,000  dolls.,  and  has 
effucted  some  valuable  internal  improvements.  The 
Potomac  is  connected  with  the  Roanoke  by  railways 
through  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and  Petersburg^ 
forming  a  line  167  m.  in  length :  a  line  13  m.  in  length 
extends  from  Richmond  to  the  Chesterflfid  coal  mines  ; 
and  another  line  is  intended,  and  is  probalily  in  progress, 
to  connect  Lynchburg  with  the  Tennessee  line  acrou 
the  Alleghany  mouutiTns.  Several  canals  are  completed ; 
the  principal  being  the  James'  river  and  Kenhawah 
canal,  175  m.  in  length. 

The  present  form  of  government,  adopted  in  1830, 
vests  the  legislative  authority  in  a  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  of  3S  mems.,  chosen  every  4  years, 
and  a  House  of  Delentes  of  134  mems.  elected  annually. 
The  GovenKM-  and  Council  of  State  are  chosen  every 
3  years.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  exercised  by  every 
white  male  dtisen  of  full  age  possessing  freehold  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  25  dolls.,  or  having  a  reversionary 
title  to  land  of  the  value  of  50  dolls.,  and  who  has  been  a 
householder  for  12  months  previously  to  the  election. 
The  General  Assembly  meets  annually  at  Richmond  in 
December.  The  State  sends  15  representatives  to  Con- 
gress. Virginia  U  divided  into  1 19  cos.  and  10  Judicial 
districts:  luchroond  on  James'  river  is  the  cap.  and  seat 
of  gov. ;  Williamsburg,  Fredericksburg,  Charlottesville. 
Lynchbun,  and  Lexinfton,  are  the  other  principal 
towns.  Courts  of  appeal  sit  once  a  year  at  Le  wisburg  for 
W.,  and  at  Richmond  for  B..  Virginia,  and  a  circuit  Supe- 
rior  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery  is  held  twice  a  year  in 
each  CO.  and  corporation.    I'he  state  mtUtIa,  in  1860,  com- 

Erised  1 34.202  men.   The  public  revenue  in  l84fianKNmted 
>  1 ,315,440  dolIs.,and  the  expenditure  to  nearly  as  much ; 
total  public  debt  In  the  same  year  15,909,981  dolls. 

Virginia  has  several  colleges  and  other  seminaries.  The 
university  at  Charlottesville,  established  in  1819,  has  a 
Ubrary  with  16,000  vola,and  in  1848-1849  was  attended 
by  212  studenU.  The  college  of  William  and  Bfarv,  es- 
tab.  by  the  Baptists  in  1601,  is,  excepting  Harvard  coIlMe, 
the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  In  the  Union.  The 
Washington  coilrae  at  Lexington,  founded  in  1812,  was 
at  the  same  period  attended  faj  81  students.  There  are 
many  other  superior  schools  and  academies,  and.  In  1849, 
there  were  in  the  state  8y994  common  schools  attended, 
besides  others,  by  26,472  poor  children.  An  historical 
and  nhilosophical  society  was  formed  in  1832.  Baptists 
and  Methodists  are  tt^e  prevailing  religious  sects,  next 
to  whom  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous:  there 
are  but  few  R.  Catholics,  Friends,  Unitarians,  and  Jews. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Baptist  association  consists 
either  of  coloured  persons  or  slaves.  The  importance  of 
Virginia  has,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  other 
states,  dectitMd  rapidly  since  the  Revolution.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Richmond,  the  capital,  with,  in  1840,  a 
pop.  of  20.143  ;  Petersburg,  11,186;  and  Norfolk.  10.920. 
iJtJtrton't  NoUa  on  Virginia  ;  Darbgt  Vitvfqfthe  U.S.f 
American  Altmanac  /or  1850;  Encffc/opttdia  Ameri' 
eanoy  Ac.) 

Virginia  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  colony  planted  by 
the  English  in  the  States'  territory,  a  part  or  it  having 
been  settled  In  1607.  Its  name,  given  in  honour  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  was  originallyapplled  to  the  whole  B.  coast  of 
N.  America.  The  first  legislature  of  Virginia  met  in 
1619.  Notwithstanding  serious  disputes  with  the  Stuarts. 
Vii^nia  supported  the  royal  cause  in  the  civil  wars ;  and 
Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  here  before  the  news  of  his 
restoration  bad  arrived  from  England.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished natives  of  Virginia  is  the  Immortal  Washing- 
ton, the  father  of  American  indepeodence,  bom  in  West- 
moreland CO.,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1782.  It  is  also 
the  native  country  of  JeflRerson.  the  author  of  tlie  *'  De- 
claration of  Independence,"  and  of  the  **  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia," and  president  of  the  Union. 
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VISTULA  (Germ.  W»iek$er)%  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  central  Europe,  flowing  fVom  S.  to  N.  through  PoUnd. 
The  basin  of  the  Vistula  Is  situated  between  those  of  the 
Elbe  to  the  W.,  the  Niemen  and  Dniestr  to  the  N.B. 
and  N.,  andtheDnieprto  the  S.B.    It  rises  in  Moravia, 
in  a  branch  of  the  Carpathians,  close  on  the  fhmUer  or 
Galicia,  and  about  20  m.  S.B.  Teschen  ;  and  at  a  short 
distance  flrom  its  source  is  precipitated  over  a  ftill  180  ft. 
in  height.    It  proceeds  at  first  N.  for  about  40  m.,  and 
then  turns  to  the  B..  separating  Silesia,  the  territory  of 
Cracow,  and  the  kuutdlMn  of  Potend  on  the  N.,  fkt>m 
Galicia  on  the  S.     Shortly  after  passing  Sandomlr  It 
again  flows  northward,  which  course  ft  retains  through 
the  centre  of  Poland  to  beyond  Warsaw.    It  now  turns 
W.N.  W.,  and  mirsues  generally  the  same  direction  to  the 
influx  of  the  Braa,  20  m.  from  Thorn ;  after  which  its 
course  varies  little  firom  N.N.B.  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bal- 
tic   Its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  550  m.    It  receives 
a  vast  number  of  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Nida,  Kamiena,  Pilica,  and  Braa,  flrom  the  W. ;  and 
the  San,  Wieprs,  and  Bug  *,  with  iu  tributaries,  from  the 
E.    At  Cracow  It  is  only  about  150  ft.  hi  width ;  at  War- 
saw  It  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  1.600  ft.  in  length. 
After  receiving  the  Bug,  a  stream  nearly  equal  in  sise  to 
Itsdf,  at  Modlin,  it  proceeds  generally  in  a  very  wide 
channel  past  Plock,  Thorn,  Culm,  and  Bfarlenwerder, 
about  15  m.  below  which  last,  and  about  80  m.  ftom  the 
Baltic,  It  divides  into  two  great  arms,  the  most  easterlyof 
which,  called  the  Neaat,  flows  past  Marlenburg  and  El- 
blng  into  the  Frische  HalC  The  W.  arm,  or  main  stream, 
subdivides  again  at  about  16  m.  from  the  sea,  the  B. 
branch  falling  into  the  Frische  Iloii;  and  the  W.  making 
a  long  detour  round  by  Dantxic.     It  is  said,  however, 
that  during  some  heavy  floods  in  the  autumn  of  1840  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  river  opened  for  itself  a  direct  cours* 
to  the  Baltic :  a  result  which  It  is  said  the  Prussian  gov. 
had  contemplated  efliectlng  by  artificial  means.     This 
river  is  of  very  considerable  commercial  importance, 
bebtg,  at  it  were,  the  great  highway  of  the  extensive 
countries  through  which  it  flows ;  the  channel  by  which 
their  wheat,  timber,  and  other  products  are  convered  to 
Dantxic  and  Blbing  for  exportation,  and  bv  which  they 
receive  supplies  of  colonial  and  other  foreun  produce. 
As  it  flows  for  the  most  part  through  a  level  country,  U 
is  navigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 
'*  Large  flat-bottomed  boats  convey  tne  produce  of  the 
countries  through  which  it  passes  to  the  port  of  Dantxic, 
and  Warsaw  is  thus  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Baltic;  while,  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Nocat,  the  colonial  produce  Imported  into  Konigsberg 
fin&  a  ready  access  to  Poland,  Moravia,  and  Hungary.'* 
{GrammUe'9  Travds,  i.  345.)    The  Vistula  is  connected 
with  the  Elbe  by  a  canal  fIrom  the  Braa  to  the  NeU, 
l^etween  Bromberg  and  Nakel ;  and  with  the  Niemen  by 
means  of  the  caualof  Augustowo.  {Diet.  Giog,,  ^c.) 

VITERBO  a  city  of  central  Italy,  Papal  States,  cap. 
deleg.  of  same  name,  in  the  Campagna,  and  on  the  road 
between  Rome  and  Sienna,  37|  m.  N.N.B.  the  former. 
Pop.  stated  by  Rampoldi  to  be  little  short  of  15,00a  It 
Is  well  built,  with  volcanic  tufk,  and  well  paved,  having 
a  large  and  handsome  square,  16  par.  churches,  and  nu- 
merous noble  residences,  and  puollc  fountains.  Woods 
says  it  is  a  curious  looking  city,  with  an  abundance  of 
caverns  In  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  rocks,  border- 
ing a  little  valley  passing  through  it.  The  cathedral  has 
a  range  of  columns  on  each  side,  with  grotesque  capitals 
supporting  semicircular  arches,  llie  TriniU  is  a  hand- 
some modem  church,  in  the  form  of  a  Lathi  cross,  with 
a  dome  in  the  centre.  The  church  of  St.  Frands  is  a 
large  building ;  the  transept  has  pointed  vaulting,  and 
there  are  2  fine  arohways  of  the  pointed  style,  leading 
into  chapels,  and  some  Gothic  tombs.  It  boasU  also  a 
painting  l^  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  from  designs  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  (I.eUer$  qf  an  Architect^  i.  323.)  The 
pontifical  palace  is  a  fine  buiUling.  Viterbo  is  the  seat  of 
a  cardinal  delegate,  and  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction. 
It  has  no  manulKtures  worthy  of  notice ;  though  alum, 
vitriol,  sulphur,  and  other  volcanic  products  are  ob« 
tained  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  abounds  with  mi- 
neral springs. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Fammm 
VoUttmmg,  the  place  where  tne  general  assemUv  of 
the  Etruscan  nations  was  held  on  solemn  occasions. 
'The  modem  town  was  encircled  with  turreted  wails 
by  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards.  It 
has  been  the  residence  of  numerous  popes,  several  of 
whom  are  buried  \a  its  churches.  In  its  vicinity  are 
many  villas  belonging  to  some  of  the  more  opulent 
Roman  ikmiUes.   \Rampoidii  Woodi;  Cwamer^  Ana 

VITRB,  a  town  of  France,  dip.  Vilafae,  cap.  arrcnd., 
on  the  Vilaine.  23  m.  W.  Rennes.  Pop.»  in  1846,  inc. 
comm.  8,237.  It  Is  enclosed  by  walls  of  Gothic  characten 
and  flanked  by  round  towers.    Vitre  is  ill  buiU,  dirty* 

I     «  Thiii1v«rraii»tnothecoii«MiBd«dviththc8.BufUB.B;yra«i«W 
remcciitig  wtiidi  «••  Bvo  In  ihi>  DM..  I.  i8A. 
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UisU^  and  dettltnte  of  any  public  promeiUMle ;  though 
the  eiiTiroDt  are  agreeable,  and  in  the  Ticfnitj  are  two 
Mriu  open  to  the_publk.  About  1|  m.  S.  from  the  town 
Is  the  Chateau  des  Rodiera,  the  aeatof  Madame  deS^rign^, 
the  roost  aoc<mipUsbed  of  letter  writers,  who  some- 
times  also  occupied  a  house  in  tiie  town.  Near  the  town 
we  also  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Dukes  de  la  Trimouille.  The  peasantiy  of  the 
neighbourhood  wear  winter  cloaks  of  goatskins,  which, 
with  cotton  hosiery,  sail  doth,  flannels,  leather,  and 
barrels  are  among  the  prfaiclpal  articles  manufhctured 
in  Vitr^.  Wax,  honey,  and  cantiiarides  are  here  consi- 
derable artides  of  trade,  and  the  town  has  no  fewer  than 
S3  annual  fsirs.  Savary,  the  trareller,  was  a  native  of 
Vitr6,  when  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1790.  (tf itfe,  art. 
iUe-et  Velaine.) 

VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS,  a  town  of  France,  d^. 
Marne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Mame,  SO  a.  S.S.B.  Cha- 
lons. Fop.,  In  1846,  inc.  comm.  7,412.  Is  square  shaped, 
and  is  inclosed  by  earth  ramparts,  and  bastions,  outside 
which  is  a  deep  moat.  It  is  tolerably  well  laid  out ;  and 
though  most  of  iu  houses  are  old  and  unprepossessing, 
it  has  a  good  many  new  buildings  wected  smee  the  peace. 
Ks  church,  an  edlflce  in  the  Corinthian  and  Con^Kisite 
styles,  was  the  earliest  of  any  consequence  built  after  the 
restoration  of  the  arts,  in  the  time  of  Francis  1.,  under 
whom  this  town  was  founded.  Vitrr  has  a  good  public 
hall  and  theatre,  and  agreeable  public  walks,  with  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  yam  and  hosiery,  hats,  leather, 
*c.    ( Hugo  :  Did.  OSog. ;  ^c.) 

VITTORIA  (Span.  Viioria),  a  town  of  Spain  in 
Biscay,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  high  road  between  Burgos 
and  Bayonne,  60  m.  N.W.  the  former.  Pop.  estimated 
by  Mifiano  at  12,000.  It  consists  of  an  oM  and  a  new 
town,  very  different  in  appearance ;  the  latter  being  dean 
and  han<bome,  while  the  Ibrmer  is  qnice  the  contrary. 
The  PUata  Nmeva^  a  square,  which,  according  to  Inglis, 
is  little  infertor  to  the  Place  Femlome  in  Paris,  has 
arcades  at  its  sides,  under  which  are  very  good  shops ; 
the  8.  side  is  occupied  by  the  town  hall,  aiid  the  area 
serves  for  a  market  place.  The  hall  of  the  Biscayan 
Sod^,  orphan  asylum,  and  general  hospital  are  among 
the  prindpai  edifices.  Vittorla  has  a  colle«is(te  and  four 
par.  diurcnes,  six  conventual  establishments,  a  school  of 
design,  public  library,  cabinet  of  coins  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, post-house,  ftc  Its  manufiKtures  comprise 
chairs  and  cabinet  Aimiture.  copper  utensils,  earOen- 
ware,  cutlery,  linens,  ftc,  and  bdng  one  of  the  prindpai 
«ntrep6ts  for  the  trade  between  Navarre  and  Old  Castile, 
and  the  ports  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  it  has  a  con- 
sideraUe  tntSc  in  iron,  wool,  woollra  and  silk  fhbrlcs, 
artides  of  dothing,  and  colonial  produce.  In  modem 
times,  Vittorla  is  famous  for  the  t^sive  vidory  gained 
in  its  vidnlty,  on  the  Slst  of  June,  18 IS,  by  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  over  a 
French  army  commanded  by  King  Joseph  and  Marshal 
Jourdan.  Though  the  loss  of  men  in  the  battle  was 
nearly  equal,  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  au  their  artillery,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  trea- 
sure, and  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  across  the 
Pyrenees ;  this  battle  having  all  but  annihilated  their 
power  In  Spain.    {Naoier't  Penimwkw  War^  v.  565— 

VIZAOAPATAM,  a  sea-port  town  of  British  India, 
presld.  Madras,  coast  of  Coromandel,  cap.  of  a  district 
of  same  name,  in  the  N.  Ctrcars,  at  the  mouth  of  a  sooall 
river,  lat  17^  42^  30^'  N.,  long.  880  24'  B.  H  is  not  a 
place  of  any  strength,  its  only  defensive  works  being  a 
thick  wall  inclosinff  the  ZiUah  court  house,  hospitsl, 
other  European  buildings,  and  a  baser  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  barradu  and  other cpublic  edifices  are 
outside  this  wall.  A  good  many  well-built  houses  stretch 
along  the  sh<Nre ;  but  the  great  insalubri^  of  the  town 
has  driven  most  of  the  former  European  residents  to 
Waltler,  a  village  at  some  little  cUstance.  {HamUton*s  £. 
/.  Gazetteer.) 

VLADIMIR,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  be- 
tween the  Sfith  and  57th  dcAS.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  88th  and 
4ad  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  Jaroslavl  and  Kostroma.  E. 
NiJni  Novgorod,  W.  l^er,  and  S.  Moscow,  Riaisan,  and 
Tambof.  Area  eetknsted  at  17,600 so.  m.  Pop.  hi  1846, 
1.246,500.  Surfoce  almost  a  level  plain,  watered  by  nu* 
merous  rivers,  the  prindpai  bdng  tne  Oka  in  the  E..  the 
Wolga  in  the  W.,  and  the  Kliasroa,  a  tributary  of  the 
Oka,  in  the  centre ;  all  of  which  have,  more  or  less,  a 
N.B.  course.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  government  is  covered  with  forests, 
marshes,  pods,  and  heaths.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  summer 
asMl  winter  wheat,  mlNet,  pease,  hemp,  and  flax  are 
grown ;  but  the  crc^  of  com  are  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption. The  gardens  and  orchards  are  pretty  nume- 
rous and  wdl  attended  to ;  and  Vladimir  is  fsmous  for 
its  cherries  and  u>ples.  A  good  many  cucumbers  and 
some  hops  are  raised.  Cattle  rearing  is  a  secondary 
business,  and  is  far  behind.  The  forests  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent, those  bdongfng  to  the  crown  alone  covering  about 
one  ninth  part  of  the  ontfare  iurf^ice.  Extensive  and  vain* 


to  ds 


ihle  beds  i^  Iran  ore  have  been  liMmd 
Mourom ;  and  at  Vixa,  on  the  Oka,  are 
extensive  imn-worlu  In  Roasla.  iLMoWs 
aai—asa.)  The  poverty  oftheeoU,aind  other 
drcumstanoes,  have  turned  the  attentlosi  of 
towards  manufadures,  wMcb  appear  to  have 
better  fan  this  than  in  most  othur  Rusalam  _ 
In  1880,  tlie  manufheturing  establlahmcuts  to  tbe 
ment  em|rioyed  48,176  workmen.  TIm  ooCtoo 
tureu  which  is  by  far  the  most  extenaive.  ia 
carried  on  at  Choola  and  Ivaoova,  where  k  ci 
1828,  15,612  looms,  and  M,287  work-people.  ~lc 
seem,  however,  that  this  and  other  brancliea  oi 
have  rapidly  Increased  In  the  Interval;  for  tlio 
turns  show  that,  in  1889,  815  fiutories  aflbrded 
ment  to  88,655  work-people,  being  little  abort  o€ 
the  number  employed  in  the  government  to  1890 1 
manufadure  of^  woollen  and  Uaen  Is  of  leoa 
anoe;  bat  about  4,000  hands  are  omplojred  in 
foundries;  and  about  1,800  in  glass  and  crystal 
exdnsive  of  tiuMe  employed  In  the  production  of 
earthenware,  &&  The  various  products  of  the 
ment  are  sent  down  the  Kllasma  and  Oka,  oi 
Moscow,  by  means  of  land  carriage.  Com, 
and  flax  from  the  neighbouring  govemmeata  of  Ki 
troma,  Jaroslavl,  and  Ngni  Novgorod,  are  the  cblef  arti- 
des of  import.  Vladimir  Is  divided  hito  19  districta  s 
chief  towns,  VladUnlr,  the  cap^  Ghouia,  and 
Total  public  revenue  about  4,00(^000  roublca. 

VLAOiMia,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
above  government,  near  the  Kllasma,  and  od  one  of  lia 
small  tributaries,  1 10 m.B. by N. Moscow;  lat.  AQO 7^98^ 
N.,  long.  40O  21' 4ft"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  7,D00.  ifm* 
Mart)  Vladimir  occupies  asite  rather  more  derated 
the  rest  of  Its  government.  It  is  surrounded  bj  a  < 
and  earth  rampart,  and  like  almost  all  the  anrtcat 
of  Rusda  is  divided  into  8  portions.  Its  prindpai 
is  long,wide,  and  lined  with  houses,  of  wood  and  aao 
termixed.  The  cross  streets  are  mostly  mean.  Tbeprto- 
dpal  structure  is  the  cathedral  ci  w  AssnmuUon,  a 
square  edifice,  surmounted  by  5  domes,  and  ricbV  otna. 
mented  inside,  though  much  less  maguiflceat  tfeian  fofw 
merly.  There  are  about  a  doaen  other  chniihea.  TIm 
former  palace  of  the  archbishop  now  serves  fbr  a  etiuil- 
nary.  The  governor's  house,  eoort-house,  gymnasittiqa 
a  nunnery,  Ac,  are  brick  edifices.    Vladlmlrls  not  c 


sidered  a  wealthy  town  m"  a  principal  emporium,  cmfng 
partly  to  Its  distmoe  ttma  any  large  navlgatde  river,  and 
partly  to  the  proximity  of  Moscow.  Being,  however,  oa 
the  great  road  to  the  fUrs  of  Niini  Novgorod  and  IrtA, 
and  on  the  grand  Une  of  communication  between  ftuMla 
and  Siberia,  it  often  presents  a  busy  and  cheerfbl  aspect. 
Some  of  Its  inhdbs.  are  occupied  to  mricing  linen  dotfas 
and  leather ;  and  many  others  in  tiie  cultivation  of  fruit, 
particularlr  cherries,  which  are  grown  in  great  quantities 
in  the  ndghbourhood.  The  sera  of  its  foundation  k  un- 
certain ;  some  authors  place  It  in  the  lOth,  and  others  la 
the  iSth  century.  Vladimir  was,  however,  the  cap.  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Russia  flrom  1157  tUl  1828,  when  that 
distinction  was  transferred  to  Moscow.  iLjfeWt  TVoa.  as 
Rmuia  :  Poetart  f  Seiniltler,^.) 

VOGHRRA,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  Sardlidan  dom.,  div. 
Alessandria,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  Staflbra,  21  m.  E.  by  N. 
Alessandria.  Pop.,  in  1888,  10,706.  It  to  well  baft.  Is 
surrounded  by  waUs,  has  a  good  market  place,  a  msg- 
niflcent  collegiate  diarch,  a  Jesuits'  college,  several 
monasteries,  urge  barracks,  and  a  good  hospital.  It  to 
the  residence  of  a  governor,  and  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
court  of  Justice ;  It  nas  au  active  trade  In  ooro,  wlaeraad 
silk.    (Rampoidi,  itcA 

VOLCANO.   5m  LiPARi  IsLAMna. 

VOLHYNIA,  a  gov.  of  European  Roasla.  fbnneriy 
comprised  to  the  ktngd.  of  Poland ;  prindpalfr  between 
the  60th  and  52d  dees. of  N.  lat.,  and  the  »4th  and  29th  of 
E.  long.,  baring  N.W.  and  N.  the  govs,  of  Grodno,  sod 
Mbisk,  E.  and  S.E.  Kief,  S.  Podolia,  S.W.  Austrian 
Pdand,  and  W.  the  palatinate  of  LubUn.    Area  esti- 
mated at  27,500  so.  m.    Pop.,  to  1846, 1^445,500.    Ithin 
general  an  undufattog  plain ;  and  tne  hills,  which  are 
the  last  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians,  though  th^ 
no  where  rise  to  800  ft  above  the  sea,  give  an  agreeable 
variety  to  the  scenery.    The  Bug  rises  to  thto  prov.  t 
the  other  prindpai  rivers  are  the  Styr,  Oetyne,  ftc.,  tri- 
butaries of  the  Pripets.      Atong  some  of  these  are 
extensive  marshes  and  beds  of  turf;  but  to  gsooal 
the  land  to  venr  fertile,  produdng,  at  an  average,  a  coa- 
siderable  surplus  of  com  above  the  oonsomptioa.   A 
good  deal  of  flax  and  hemp  Is  also  arown.    Agrfcol- 
ture  is,  however,  not  more  advanced  tnan  to  the  rest  of 
Russian  Poland,  and  the  gardens  and  erchanto,  psr> 
ticulariy  the  former,. are  mndi  neglected.    The  di- 
mate,  tnoug^  oomparatlvely  ndld,  to  not  wkrm  eaoi^ 
for  the  vine.    The  forests  comprise  oak,  beedi,  fin* 
dens,  firs,  pines,  Ac.,  and  are  vvry  extensive,  thoofh 
only  about  44,754  dedatines  of  forest  land  beloBg  to 
the  crown.     The   pastures  are  excdient,  and  vdl 
adapted  for  the  faftwiln  9i  cattle )  a  good  many  tbttp, 


VOLOGDA. 

mJltDim  a»  nwnlltrot  tbun  of 
-'-ttioecDBitleaaCHB*  laurunc*;  1 

j.pott^^.  ntoMoailiKiwM..^..- 

bi1d««I  prvhMU.  noo^  HfcalDBn  li  Iha  ckM 
tKBoimUoa  et  tka  InhiUtaou,  Uh  nunhatid^  IB. 
AuUT  ofVoUirnU  b  gniMr  than  ihM  sT  ami  mhw 

wh«»  iplm  mod  irMir*  dUhnnl'tS^t  uid  l«ttni 
■Um,  mJ  fthi»w«fcjiy,  pomb,  Hf,  ebm—L»i!., 
■TB  saHnnr  ■wte.  Tb*  piUElpil  vport>  ■■«<  ■w'- 
•Tsr.  com,  onto,  M*i«.  Simi,  woel,  iru,  bgair,  tod 
ottawnniZpntaca.  In  in»,  Acfaim  o/(ba  «aoRi 
ra  antuHMd  M  iboM  lijn^  rooMM,  nd  Itwtof 
Mm  liMaiw  M  IWWljWD  da.  Tbg  tnda  !•  pitaclpiiUt 
Inlh*  Budldftba  J«ikDr*liaDtha(U«i6iai4\MO 
In  thajn.  Tba  mt  orlte  pcv.  **""*■*■  "*  ^"—'-fii . 
witk  Ah  I*  tlH  iawu.  ud  ho*  Oiwt  BoriuH, 
■Tprii^  TntHi.  NiddaTlu*,  md  Oenuu.  Tb« 
iDKaMuoti  miMUlTadbtO 

VslhraU  b  dMdad  bus  It  dL . 

Xjiamli  «r  JUoab.  UMty.  AUm  m 

IsH  baiinrd  bi  Udt  (ku  In  bom  ar^ffiTEa* 


VOROljEJE.  m 

«liack«ianiTUI«U*  Ino.a  Ium  nd  Bim  (mn. 
hall,  »  Umn.aPlHM  eiil)i«B, oil  HulBaTT.  tu 
lahalia.  an  sriBcipallj  naricaUailrta,  but  ■  <W  of  (b« 
B^OMKllB  Um  HUBnAeturg  gf  aaitlmitan  TUH  and 

Bng  tfi^ad  bM  aa  iBIinH  aaOwiln  or  Din .  Ha. 
Ilraramai.  (tU.  M.}.  Ibr  aiilnlai  M  Voltana  a  bIm* 
amoof  tba  11  principal  cdUai  ttvtdia  BuurU,  Iba  ax. 
laa>  of  ki  nnabia.  Mi  auidn  mill,  n«  agpiddiial 
Aaabsn,  aid  BDmanwa  aUacU  of  Blnueaa  ait,  woold 
alalia  laliea  lo  *nm  lu  tiAf»  iplaDdgiir  and  Upon. 
aaea,  aod  dala  Cur  U  that  nak.  Tu  mill  mm  AniuHl, 


J?i,S3lE'J^ 


pnH.     faUgida,  Itk*  PodoUa.  I 


tl.  wiiaiiii  nanllt,  mr  latara  i  II  li  hr,  hawnv, 
(Mb  bate  nMtbr.  aod  fiMueai  o(  loue>l9  an  (ra. 
aucut  Tfaa  flrataw  prtndaallT  cullltauif  an  rn  and 
barlaribot  tEapnJuiiaotainKt  tDHOdaDtbr  tha 
eODnaptioB.  Hop.  Ptx,  aad  befi  iiHcaad,  ii  dp  bvu 


fcatalaria  jaitotttaiimtMaambahiaMBowiudadand 
Id  a  itoa  or  aitim,  tba  chaaa  Deoaiarilr  ocnpHa  BHtfa 
alMNIoa.    T)Hftinn>,«likliw*Ui|^MpjHanaof 

Tariaf'v^H.oK'dadatlDH  o(  lad.  OnalM,  MirUa, 
MkTllaU,  odnw,  aad  im  an  all  otxalaad  In  Vo. 
lofia.  In  UM,  Ummn  IHinaBuiMarinfaMablWi- 
BHtiu,  prlaelpalb  he  moHan  and  Ham  Urfea,  aoaa. 
toaUw,  pMattrilaH  wtna,  and  hmt.  DMniatlMS 
aln  mj  oiUBdniT  onlad  on.  Fan,  lallDW.  pMek, 
■oadan  antdw,  awM)  *ad  tlediar,  tuiii^JUin,  and  olbgr 


am,  fbr  Iba  matt  pan.  Into  Um  iwanawm  of  Anb- 
aDH  and  Tobolib.  Tba  pop-  U  ptudpall/  Buukaa,  but 
tawnde  aona  Eirrtant  ar  BulBna  of  Fualib  ttack :  and 
lolbeM.  inioma  waadadDf  tiBOHdaMbaa.  iWlc 
■MtnHdeo.vidH  w  tb*  tkliuMa)  ot  tb*  dm..  ' 
■lilT  nnr  lluUad  i  but  H  hB  baan  maiaifaHy  1 
aflitaTean.    TkK  tenHorr  K  dlildad  bMo  lb  i 


FMHlbUTI;  lal 


I  V^ogda,  tba  tap.,  and  ViUuB- 

of  EarqpeaD  RaaaU,ca9>.  Dftba  abora 
U  t.Vr.  nUamttr.  Ulia.  B.  bj  S, 
•ir*r-H..liOBt.*a'»i'iVB.  Pop. 
It/no.  nil  built  on  b«hiM«  Iba 
ta-^Qonpart  of™  boanaan iSi 


al  of  tu  cbDtcba  ar 


Tb*p 


CKMnla,  ona  of  vUcb  «a>  nbaUl  fai  ttU.  Th 
liaa  of  tba  aicbblilun  and  loranior,  tba  prlaon, 
aiilaiB,  hoi^tal.  TWlona  Bgwi,  iitd  an  ap^ 


•r  aU  tba  N.  of  B 


,,-. _..  _. _._   ll  C0ft^«rable. 

vUcb  ta  HMpallT  wllb  tha  Baltic,  Ormmaj,  aad  Rnr- 
hsl:  and  idMvttb  BIbaila,  to  tba  boandatiaa  at  t£a 
CbhHanapln.  (PwHiri;  CahiAilcritc.) 

VOLTBBBA  (an  rmtUrrm},  a  ton  of  aatnl  IMr. 
la  ToicaB^tpnf .  FlB,  on  a  alaap  MD  naar  a  imall  trlbu- 
Uiygftha  Catena,  nn.  8. W.  FloToiev-    Pop.,  iDclitdbig 

•UU  prbgii  t  a  boapUal,  a  aOadnl,  aad ■■-— 


andthaniT.af  Ekalarliwilari  aadW.  KhiADir  Koonk, 
•od  (Mof.  Ana  aathaUid  tt  MJHI  n.  m.  Pop.,  la 
IMS,  l.«7,tM>.  fiiirbca  ondnUltnc.  aoJ  »ll  In  »Hnl 
food  1  tbia  beiDf^  fa  tbct,  ooa  of  tba  mutt  pndBcUta 

Df  III  trlbuUiIea.  CKiaato  conpanllrtlT  mlldi  (bo 
ritan  balat  ootand  aiib  lea  lor  anlj  two  or  ttarca 
Bootbaof  UM  yaar,  and  tba  for.  anduaaiiaaat  gf  tba 
ptDducti  of  loDpanu  cUnalta.  Or  11,876,000  d«latlnea 
(1  dadal— t7acna)  conprind  ta  tbe  in..  Iba  irabM 
land!  biTibatB  wtlaiatart  is  Indoda  a.11  l,aai,  putan 
landfc  tfilVM  do.,  aad  loiialh  mo,1s»  do.  Incnod 
reanaaurpjaabnliad  of  about  l,N»4M  chMwam  of 
earn  bafood  tba  kDma  couwnptlsn.  Bcildai  wbaat, 
paaaa.  and  baau,  pepptWi  tobateo.  baap,  and  du  ira 
nDwa  1  and.  In  Iba  Bidaaa,  bbIobb,  cnnBibara,  asloaa, 
fei:.,tBlaiiaquaalltliar  WalariiMlaM, Indaed. an cultl. 
mlad  tit  Oh  markala  of  MoaBov  aad  Pounbnn.  bUna 
plinladlBciioaMdicaTariaciibolaacnt  oflaod.  la 
^n.  .-^"J — (^  ,  aSwapt  amd/  "of  Oi^waod^ 


tint  produo.     Irvo, 

oa'  Bd  o&ar  (dirlia  v^  tipidlf 
•  than  daoblad  balnen  l«A 


duotton  oFiptilta  hu  Dndenona  any  aanapoDdloa  da* 
nam.  Tb*  mparM  trgm  ilii  tor.  nmlii  pttadpaUi  ot 
flon,  eattla.  lUna.  baaaT  and  wax.  Ihdti,  tit. 

ThU  BIT.  ladridad  tato  » dUtricUi  cblef  town.  To. 
rundo. tba eap.  BaaeptaooloarofGatnuaaDiarOflro.- 
■Roland  HBatrpabl,  Ibi  pop.  couMa  In  Iba  8.  of 
Coaiaeka  and  WhB*  HniUiia.  bi  iha  N.  of  Ortat 
Pttt't"!  Vonmla  li  ondar  tba  auoe  aorankOT-auianl  . 
wttb  Blwaa.  Onl.  Taabof.  and   SaAlDt.    Tba  total 

aa  tba  rtnr  et  tba  laaM  laiDai  aaar  Ua  conduanea  wttlillBi 
Don,  and  »0  ■.  8.8.1.  Moacow.  Pop.  IS.to).  (Fcmmi-l 
It  ilaadi  OB  a  itaap  bal^t,  and  nfalht  aaallj  ba  nadarcd 
any  olbar  bnu  and  li  patUr  •oiroBoded  pt  a  nanb  tor 
aannl  KOOtbi  of  tliaraar.  RHnaluiartbiaajwMlsaa, 
tba  nanar  Iowb,  lowat  lo*B,  aad  iqborba.  "  It  bH  loaia 
la,  bill  a  anat  maar  wUcb  an  tott  fnnan : 
n  B  MaA  and  (laoar  b  a  (oonlnr  Ttllaga. 
I  alraat  bB  a  naUa  appaannca,  hi  itlai 
"b  maiaT  and  baadMna  adlUna,  taaajr  of 
iTtr  of  iba  arowa.  u  tb*  gDTtTiHn''>  aad 
J  bDBHa,  tbe  tilbunala,  pool-edaa,  eon- 
it  acadamj.  ftc.  Tba  Maaemr  (Mgakmham 
nm  d  alio  11*17  dna.  and  ta  It  an  tba  BKbblibop'i 
palaA.  witb  an  adMnbia  aatbadnl.  Tb*  ihoBi.  oc 
t^mj"  J-jJ  ™^^&ar^^»jra  TV*.  il.«K) 

cbanaa  at  goutmil  daur,  fSr  tba  wanhouihii.  ei- 
MbMoa,  aaJ  aal*  of  BatAandlMk  aa  •ptanpal  aHut- 


Kt££ 


^5aft4 


nar 


VOSGES. 


y,  ichools  for  the  childrui  of  the  cleroy,  mlUUijr. 
civil  employes,  and  cittseot.  a  hoipiUd  for  810  sick 
persons  military  orphan  atjrlani,  &c.  It  it  one  of  the 
roost  flourishing  towns  in  the  S.  of  Russia;  and  its 
merchants  carry  on  a  lucratlTe  trade  with  the  Black  Sea, 
Crimea,  and  Turkey,  and  trarel  annually  to  Tobolsk,  to 
buy  furs,  which  they  afterwards  take  to  the  great  G«nnan 
fairs.  The  town  nas  also  some  soap,  tallow,  leather 
and  woollen  cloth  factories.  It  is  supposed  to  be  among 
the  oldest  Russian  towns,  and  is  spoken  of  as  existing  in 
the  18th  century.  Here  Peter  the  Great  built  a  palace, 
and  established  a  dock.yard,  arsenal,  ftc. ;  but  the  latter 
establishments  were  afterwards  removed  successively  to 
Ustea,  Tavrof,  and  Rostof ;  and  nearly  all  traces  of  the 
palace  and  magazines  have  been  obliterated  by  the  fre- 
quent flres  which  the  town  has  since  suflbred.  {Schnitzlery 
La  Ruttie ;  Pottarti  jMaWt  Trav.  fn  Btaaia,  ^c.) 

VOSGES,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.  B.,  principally 
between  the  48^  and  49^  of  N.  lat..  and  the  6^  and  7|^ 
of  E.  lone.,  having  N.  the  deps.  Heurthe  and  Meuse, 
E.  the  dep.  of  the  Rhine,  8.  Haute-Sa6ne,  and  W. 
Haute-Blame.  Area,  585.963  hecUres.  Pop.,  in  1846, 
427,894.  This  dep.  dei^ives  its  name  fk^m  the  Vosgei 
(Germ.  JVasgau)  mountains,  a  chain  which  extends  pa- 
rallel with  the  Rhine,  separating  the  deps.  of  Haute  and 
Bas«Rhin  on  the  B.  (Vom  those  of  Haute>Sa6ne,  Vosges, 
and  Meurthe  on  the  W.,  stretching  also  into  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  and  terminating  to  the  N.E.  in  Mont  Tonnerre. 
These  mountains  usually  rise  between  4,000  and  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  their  summits  are  covered  with 
snow  for  most  part  of  the  year.  They  send  off  a  remark* 
able  continuation,  the  Faucilles  mountains,  E.  and  W. 
through  this  dep.,  by  the  ramifications  of  which  nearly  its 
whole  surface  is  covered.  The  Moselle,  Meuse,  Meurthe, 
Madon,  Saono,  &c.,  rise  in  this  dep.,  all  of  which,  except 
the  Saone,  have  a  N.  course.  Small  lakes  are  numerous. 
The  arable  land,  which  is  said  to  comprise  244,746  hec- 
tares, is  not  generally  fertile ;  the  meadows  comprise 
76,330  hectares ;  woods,  189,474  hectares ;  and  heaths, 
wastes,  &c,  36,660  hectares.  In  a  portion  of  the  dep. 
called  "the  plain,"  to  the  W.  of  Epinal,  agriculture 
is  said  bv  Hugo  to  be  pretty  well  advanced.  The  land  is 
divided  into  very  small  properties  ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
1835,  of  148,699  properties  subject  to  the  eontrib.foncih^e^ 
87,600  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  francs,  and  onir  43  at 
1,000  francs  or  upwards.  In  1835,  the  produce  of  corn, 
principally  oats,  wheat,  and  rre,  was  estimated  at  less 
than  2,000.000  hectolitres,  and  the  potatoe  crop  was  about 
OS  much.  The  rearing  of  stock  is  the  most  important 
brancli  of  husbandry,  and  a  greater  number  of  cattle  are 
kept  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  N.E.  deps.  t  in  1830, 
they  were  reckoned  at  about  140,000  head.  Sheep  are 
much  less  numerous,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  is 
said  by  Hugo  not  to  exceed  45,000  kflogr.  The  annual 
produce  of  cheese  may  be  about  20,000  kilogr. ;  and  that 
of  wine  (of  very  indifferent  quality)  about  150,000  hecto- 
litres ;  about  120,000  kilogr.  of  hops  are  annually  sent 
to  Paris.  Cherries  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  tlie 
dep.  is  famous  for  its  kir$chenufa$$er.  A  good  many 
hogs  are  fattened  in  the  mountains.  The  forests  abound 
fn  good  fir  timber,  great  quantities  of  which  are  floated 
down  the  rivers,  as  deals  and  rough  timber.  Iron  is  the 
chief  mineral  product ;  but  it  abo  produces  coal,  argen- 
tiferous lead,  copper,  manganese,  granite,  marble, 
porphyry,  &c..  though  many  of  these  resources  are  much 
neglected.  The  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  goods  hold 
the  first  rank.  Knives  and  forks  are  made  at  Bruy^res  ; 
bayonets,  &c.,  at  Sionne,  and  nails  at  Neufchateau ;  plate 
iron  is  made  in  large  quantities  at  various  places ;  and 
Flombite-es  is  fkmoua  for  its  cutlery.  Cotton  stufb  are 
made  in  the  arronds.  of  Remiremont  and  St.  Dift.  Lace, 
musical  instruments,  barrels,  and  wooden  shoes  are  con- 
siderable wticles  of  manufacture;  and  there  are  various 
!(lass  and  marble  works,  tanneries,  breweries,  ftc.  Vosges 
s  divided  into  6  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Epinal,  the  cap. ; 
Mirecourt,  Neufchateau,  Remiremont,  and  St.  Di6.  It 
sends  6  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors. 
In  1838-39,  999.  Total  public  revenue.  1831,  7,166,857 
francs,  (tft^.  Art.  Fosgesj  French  Qffleial  TabUs^SfC.) 


w. 

WAAL,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  tee  Rhinb. 

WAGRAM,  a  village  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
-country  below  the  Enns,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ross- 
bach,  11  m.  N.E.  Vienna.  This  village  is  celebrated  in 
military  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1809,  oy  the  grand  French  army  imder 
Kapoleon,  and  the  Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles. 
Tlie  former  gained  a  complete  victory ;  the  Austrians 
lost  above  20,000  men  taken  prisoners,  besides  a  vast 
number  killed  and  wounded.  This  great  victory  led  to 
an  armistice  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Schcenbrun. 

WAKEFIELD,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  W.  Riding,  ca  York,  lower  dlv.  of  Agbrigg, 


WAKEFIELD. 

weapont.  Agbrigg  and  Morley,oo  the  Calder,  SO  lo.  S.1IR. 
York,  and  9  m.  S.  Leeds.    Area  of  par.,  cotnprl»iiB9  the 
townships   of    Wakefield,     Stanley-cmn-WreistiioiTei 
Alverthorpe-wlth-Thomee,  and  the  ciiuelrj  of  Hortmry, 
9,390  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  24,538;  in  1841,  29,999.     Tli« 
)larl.  bor.,  however,  includes  only  the  township  of  ^ake** 
flcld  (pop.  in  1841,  18,486),  with  small  portions  of  Alvvr- 
thorpe  and  Stanley.  The  town  is  sHoated  en  the  deciivitj 
of  a  hill  sloping  to  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by* 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches.   It  is  well  Huil  t.  tbc 
houses  being  mostly  air  brick;  streets  spacious  and  reisoiar, 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  since  1839,  Cbe  townx  has 
t»een  plentifully  supplied  with  pure  water  by  tlie    MT. 
Waterworks  (Company.    The  market-place  is  small,  Iwt 
is  well  supplied  with  butchers*  meat,  fhdt,  vegetables, 
other  articles. 

Wakefield  is  one  of  the  principal  country  com 
in  England ;  and  the  new  com  exchange  at  the  b«ad  o^ 
Westgate  is  in  all  respects  suitable  for  the  <Uspafeih 
of  the  important  business  of  which  it  is  the  centre.      €>■ 
the  S.  W.  side  of  Wakefield  township  the  buildlncs  ad- 
vance in  a  continuous  street  into  that  of  Alvertborpe, 
now  embodied  in  the  pari.  bor. ;  and  at  the  "W.  end  os 
the  town,  and  in  Stanley  township,  are  a  great  xnaaxf 
buildings  known  by  the  name  of  Bast  Moor,  which  also 
form  part  of  the  bor.,  which  farther  comprises  the  small 
village  of  Thomes  on  the  S.    The  latter,  in  fact,  is  ood- 
nected  with  the  town  bv  an  almost  eontinuoas  line  of 
houses  and  warehouses.  {Boundary  Report.)  Theparisli 
church  of  All  Saints  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  English 
architecture.  156  ft.  in  length,  and  69  ft.  in  width,  foimded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  retaining  few  of  Its  an- 
cient features.    It  has  a  square  tower,  with  batttemencs 
and  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  237  ft.  in  height, 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  co.    The  living,  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  is  worth  647/.  nett.    The  church 
of  St.  John,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  erected  in 
1796,  was,  in  1816,  rendered  parochial  jointly  with  AH 
Saints :  the  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  m  the  gift  of  tha 
vicar  of  Wakefield,  is  worth  1 18/.  a  year.   In  1840,  Trinity 
Church,  in  George  Street,  builtby  subscription, and  vested 
in  trustees,  under  the  Church  Building  Acta,  was  lioeosrd 
for  public  worship.    Here  is  also  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  S 
places  of  worship  for  Independents,  2  for  Wesleyans,  and 
others  for  Friends,  Primitive  Methodists.'  Unitarians,  and 
Baptists.    In  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  projecting  f^om  its 
E.  side,  is  a  richly  ornamented  Gothic  chapel,  30  feet  in 
length  by  24  in  breadth,  beller«l  to  have  been  founded 
by   Edward   III.;   but  rebuilt  and   decorated  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  to  commemorate   the  death  of  his  tether, 
Richard.  Duke  of  York,  and  his  partisans  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield.    But  {qtumiwn  mutatus  I )  this  fine  old  buUd- 
ing  has  latterly  been  degraded  into  a  counting-house. 
In  the  market  place  is  a  Doric  cross  with  an  open  col<»i- 
nade  supporting  a  dome,  and  containing  a  small  room 
in  which  the  street  commissioners  transact  busiDess.r 
The  music  saloon,  subscription  library  uid  news  room  in 
Wood  Street,  is  a  handsome  building.    Here.  also.  Is  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  a  mechanics'  Instltnte, 
a  masonic  lodge,  a  theatre,  &c    The  new  and  commo- 
dious com  exchange,  at  tlie  top  of  Westgate,  contains, 
exclusive  of  the  exchange  tad  several  ofllces  and  shorn, 
a  very  large  assembly-room,  with  ante-rooros.     Tne 
building  called  the  Tammy  Hall,  for  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  woollens,  has  long  been  occupied  as  a  worsted 
manufactory.     The  flree  grammar-school,  founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  lu  1692,  and  since  enriched  by  various 

firivate  benefactions,  has  a  considerable  income,  and  has 
ong  ei^oyed  a  high  reputation.  It  Is  open,  Area  of  ex- 
pense, to  the  sons  of  the  inhabs.  desirous  of  a  classical 
education,  and  has  at  present  (1842)  upwards  of  90  scho- 
lars. It  has  an  attached  writing  school,  and  4  cxhlbitlaos 
to  Cambridge,  and  1  to  Oxford.  Some  very  distinguished 
personages  have  been  educated  in  this  scho<ri,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  Potter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  author  of  the  popular  and  excellent  vort 
on  Grecian  Antiquities,  a  native  of  the  town :  Dr.  Rad« 
cllfTb,  founder  of  the  library  at  Oxford  whicn  bears  bis 
name,  also  a  native  of  the  town ;  and  Dr.  Beotley,  the 
eminent  critic  and  scholar,  a  native  of  Oulton,  in  the 
vicinity.  The  green-coat  school,  founded  in  1707,  with 
an  income  'of  above  600/.  a  year,  clothes  and  Instnicts 
about  76  boys  and  60  girls ;  and  among  other  sdiools  is  a 
charity  school  for  106  poor  boys  and  80  girls,  2  natkmsl 
schools  established  in  1832,  a  school  of  Industry,  a  Lso* 
castrian  and  several  Sundav  schools,  in  all  aflbrding  in* 
structlon  to  nearly  2,000  chilaren.  Theproprietarv  schod, 
opened  in  1834,  is  a  fine,  collegiate-looking  building,  in 
wtiich  about  200  pupils  receive  a  classical  and  commeircisl 
education.  The  West  Riding.  Paupw  Lunatic  Anium, 
erected  in  1817, 1  m.  N  .E.  of  the  town,  is  a  noble  buildfog 
capable  of  accommodating  above  400  patients.  A  (&»• 
pcnisary  and  fever  ward  was  established  a  few  vears  sioos ; 
and  there  are  well  endowed  alms-houses  for  both  sexes* 
Wakefield  had  formerly  an  extensive  manufiicture  of 
woollens  and  worsted  yam,  but  this,  owing  to  the  superior 
fiicUitlei  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  ^oiyed  by  otbof 
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I.I  17 ^n  Ibi.  hud  KKii.  lilt  «■!  DlBHln  I'bt  puiil 
ihibIot  ■  Brent  nwuir  IwniU. 

auu  br  ihe  Atr*  uid  Cildn  K»l(mtiiin  uid  railou 
CBiuU«Uhli0edi,  Hall,  HHKlbnur»jiBdLlT«rpooliUb 

rcnl  colllrrla  In  Ihd  TltiDlw.  Tba  W.  RidlM  bank  c 
Leuhwn.  Traud  Co..  uid^lbEWilicllrlduiirBiiiule 

MUUnd  nillvu  Iratn  Lxdi  la  DpiW  puKt  bj  Oiiluni 
■)u«(WJieaeUMKtJgn).lijn.3.B.ftaiii  tlHtg>n)iiii 
tta«  LshU  unl  Huithnur^tUwu  fti  lbs  S.-end  c 
Ihi   (own.      Th*    lUllon    mr    ifhC^i    1>  ullhln 


4>r  pitiTDtRI.  The  Man  it  under  iIk  Juriwilcilon  nr  ■ 
DHUUbla  elsctvd  br  <h*  iDhibluint.  Quulri  vHloni 
Wood  StTHt  i  Hid  petlf  ■■uloat  for  Uw  (Uitritt  hi  thv 
C'ourl  ILoun  «vcrr  MohdH,  bj  the  co-  maslHraleL    A 

drr  JW-,  La  held  Htrj  i  wKki  by  ibe  iiewurd  of  Lh« 
th^'offluuIlheClirkcifUiaP^l  and  thn  Rolli  0]B« 
ior  the  eilniilie  muior  oT  Wakra<ld.  Thi  bmiu  ul 
c.rwloi.  Cor  ihg  W.  Hiding  of  VurkiliinUuUakc- 

t»  wpuate  Tudi.  4  chnpel,  Ac,,  uid 
nprured  ano  rnlarfni  in  IA43.     The 


Di  ^^akFlli^ld.  t«l||lll  In  Iballdl 
f lined  hf  iha  Lane 


Frldam,  nod  every  ■Jlemate  WeHtietJaj.  Air  cattle  and 
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PVR  MONT,  a  prindpalltr  ot  W.  Om 
>l  at  which  hai  Pruiilaii  WMphlUa  ( 


oriirfiHBklDdi.aBiiaax.  CUtkrbmidlngliaiiliiiiignaat 
kiranclisl  UtdiiUrr.ud  wiihln  the  liM  10  trm  the  caul* 
have  been  graail*  Im^ofed  bTeraailng  wiili  the  brsHla  «f 
SwitMrlaDd  ud  IbaTjrnil.  C<ip|m,ln».ult,iUbut«. 
narble, tiatea,  Ae,,Brr  railed;  aod a lar^ a prapartltn of 
IhF  prioG***  rvTanufl  la  dtrlTBil  tkom  (he  mineral  waMn 
dT  Finaonl.  whkh  la  ou  of  ibe  prlnctiial  ipai  al  Gar. 

■hli£  aeie  foimerlf  unitdenble,  £uliic.  of  late  fart, 
greallr  dadlnedi  al  praaml  (ha  principal  are  (taoaa  of 
linen  ftnd  vdoIIbh  MtiA,  paper.  lealbcTt  and  cotbm  bo- 


lUttni  of  l»  nHnu.  of  Ih*  uublllli:,  II  repreaentaliTH  of 
lowin.and  10 diputlai <Vo« Iha  ruialdlilricla.     Tbadlat 


Dlcnie],  U  theeuL  ind  aeator  nr.)  PrilBonI,  on  (he 
EiDEner,  oob  ef  Ibe  oMait  laaleTiDa-placea  In  Europe 
Kllh  about  1,000  rodent  liihabB.,l>lho  mho  BrincliJ 
tpwn.  IWilimlifhirsninMeMliatfadiimWWiUdiil- 
laiaa  Tear  ;nibllc  debt  euvnodih  WnUeck-FfrBoilt 
hold!  the  IM  place  In  Ibe  Oerm.  CodM..  hariDioiia  TnU 
In  (he  full  diet,  and  Bna  in  Ibi  commlUae  al«i(  wUh  the 
prlnclpaildfli  of  Hnbenaulleni.  Reuta,  LJppe,  and  Llecb- 

(Srrxjlm  I  Ml.  l-tMlrr  u.  FaUirrkvntt.  )i.  |e.) 
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bill!  or  Aeaci.  ud  parllr  (at  W.  Cifelle)  b;  •  "ry 
•tronidlkai  lu  fldea.  waahed  by  the  B.andW.  Scheldt. 
arediDdaiaded  hrpndJfloiudjlH*.   mdithenuHt 

Dutch  iilandi ;  the  Inlutit.  are  imMIr  In  eaar  drcnin- 
•tancei  1  and  bealdaa  Mhldkburg.  Iba  au.  II  hu  the 
tnm  or  riiublni  ud  Vere,  ant  aneral  aourUtalng  ill. 
lagca.  ttprodiiKa  excellent  cropi  of  *btatiiHl  madder, 
cetvldanble  qnanlltlea  of  Ibe  ]iA  bring  lent  (o  England. 
The  cUnwla,  thoaeh  net  Inlurioua  (n  uatliei.  it  a|it  to 
tiEfdie  u  exceeding*  imFarovrabLa  Influence  over 
•mnfen.  Ttaia  ma  ttriUoilT  eaenplUed  In  the  remit 
or  Iba  ill-bud  expedition  oT  Oh  BriSeb  Roopa  to  Wal- 
'    n  gnder  (be  Bvl  of  Chatham  In  lecSi  agnatptD. 


ntboapotrroailbeW 


nji  b™  lo  much  alike,  that  bii(b  may  be  beM  aotkad 

r%afiiit  Bnfnfti)  and  enOmdi.  —  The  Carp*. 
(blaiu,  where  Ibe^  lepanu  (beee  pnrn.  fnnn  Trxnayl- 
mnia,  Muall/TBrT  In  het^t  bela«n  1,0(»  and  tMa 
Ibat.  thou^  aoBe  nmuiKi  riaa  (o  7,000  or  1.000  faet  In 
eleiulon.  {Bnt  Tamiit.'i  From  tbaee  mountalni  tlia 
turCic*  (ladiAlltr  dcclinea  lo  the  S.  end  B.  (hrougb  !•- 
glona  o<a  moU  ^lunqaa  ehanetei,  eiHl  bill  nngeaaad 
T^leTiaftTBtrtr(IUty,UllltlennlnaU>  In  •  Icntand 
Binhy  pldn  (Ton  11  lo  10  k^ea  In  breadlk,  wbli^ 
vllh  parli  of  BulHrin  and  Beeiirkldn.  eoBHItiilei  what 
■any  be  conaldend  the  Kcond  hi  nolnl  of  ^le  ud  InwoR- 
•nca  of  the  gnat  Bnnipean  pUiH.  The  whole  cen- 
irjF  It  itaoiouBhly  wtfl  wM«nd,  belnf  Inimmm  tv 


Iirita  iBiMnu  of  Um  DuiuIh,  mnu  at  ohkh  an  wk 

HTorr,  |>wIlfliUr)if  UUiildiTU.  wkKb  pm,  li  of«  U 

^      ._,_...  -_... ...    ^  (BomUj  froHB  oiBT  (br  • 

-'  ~^''— 'lOlltBitnutikaorik 
u  utlltnr.    taS* 

np  ■prldg  ucofldi ;  In  WAr  tb«  Min- 
ip  m  A  niddva»  dnrid*  vtalcb  kami.  tlmudi 
rtag  tlw  dijr  I"  inMtiTe.  the  ni 
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nod  «Bl  rf  «tM  la  ^i*>  OB 


ntwrallripaiking.cHiiotbouMtB  Im  DnbeaHhf  i  but 

■UjT  j»eT«ll^«id  in  tha  hlU  ra^ga  (ollrct  in  ntmndjr 

Uht  m  mlj  nrr  >M«L  Hou  ^vt  sr  Ihe  countir 
(oni^  lb«  1>uhibt  ooiufiti  of  a  rich  AltuTlftl  »f1 ', 
atHwliBn.  UrtluT  Bill  odoiriniti.  mnd  tn  lbs  Cu- 
MtUHS  primarr  famuBiiiit  mo  prenlent.     tn  lh« 


niiljMiHk*t.ttBl|htb*TenfnUl7lDcreu*il.  8p«k- 
iBf  IflDonlly,  tb*  irbMt  oT  MoUhvIa,  Ihouxb  InTtrlDr  to 
■hu  of  BattBid  or  PoUnd.  It  koa  IE  u  an  pu  ant.  tu- 
Hitix  to  Ihu  or  Wilhdili.  In  the  UUu  tnr.  the 
wbiit  !•  wmUt  Hft,  >lunH  to  Uolditla  It  1i  mtailx 
Iwrd.  (if«aitriiM>  104.) 
It  li  «in»|f  dlBcult  to  (om  ni  jWi  HtliuU  of  tbg 


k.H.  ■  quiur.  Fiilupi.  uDd 
■d,  It  nlibt  nrj  from  Wi.  I 
■DorhiftiifbMiifitbwod  la.lb 
horvH  VM  cattte»  Bod  l«ld  up  li 


UoctMUq  proHnodtiralau  On."  CtLMOL)  O* 
atr  hmlUi ibilliir  BneOola  ttaw  wk«  he ih^ ■ 
ttowHwrtUnpHorfbibniMiBniii, 

The  nvtag  of  oittta.  bomrer.  nthfr  than  ■yrle^ 
tun,  bu  alvan  beon  tho  pHndpal  flmplot^i^it  of  tlv 
WdlKhlani  i  and  ths  nijrlan  vord  tfcrit.  ilcnHyiaca 
herdimBa,  mpprttt  Eo  bavo  Imn  (bo  Drifbul  root  ^fe^i^ 


■nun  put  !•  oold  hi  Um  inMO.  McflH  ban  aoi  la 
bna  Introduced  Inta  lbs  coumir.  AbsU  l-difa  mn  tf 
Uh  wbola  ellpta  hM  to  Trtaa. 

•>  Tb,  auit  of  Holdiflo  m  lun  ud  bottcr  Ma 
tboB  or  WillKhll,  Aw  Um  tbapla  rtwni  Iku  d 
bniKbu  ua  mon  bKikwird  In  tha  Mtar  rtiatij. 
TaUni  IMr  il»  InU  acEaoM,  Holdaite  ll  li^r  k 
bonad  cud*  (ban  Wallachh  *hkh.  as  tka  cihost. 
takB>aalaadlBUHIUiDbare(>b»|L  In  balk  tbt  ^ti. 
dpidltlM  tba  ealUa  and  ibHp  an  boofbt  up  br  tto 
dealan,  vbo  pHtnr*  tbon  througboM  IM  iiiBnia.  M 
tbt  fl«*  of  Wlln(  or  ilangfalarlng  tbam  In  Aiyt  and 

ntetSnablMiacoviivortb  ttam  M to B  raaMs ( 
aibaap>ta4nnblai.  Faatanae  for  a  brrd  of  110  bnd 
taUnSumprinoriUloiMfoablei.  TKoBoiterar 
bocncd  catlla  ftttcotd  la  thli  mwHr  for  alt  t^ 
anaiatlaftunOaTMMnobfad.   lyabnTita  i    iiaiiili 

•mnptlon  ioAuUrla,  InU  whicb  ■nanw  hJlamm^ 
BiiHa(Hal.mrtinilafltfroBllaidaiU.  niawi^diiii 
WaUBhlaafio  rundA  •oM^ind  Ibna  an  Utcii*  te 
lugMliDdteaMaDliuli;  Hanf  of  Ma  iaibaUtMi  <■ 
tbi  AwtrtantraDllvaraawtad  latUttnde.  Aaart 
or  Ibi  cntUt,  and  ancstallj  tha  ihiip.  tranraa  tm 
DoabalMHilateBiriBBUt  and  Tantoodrla  WBiB 
nanbir  olaaMa  and  lEHti  Ihiit  opottad  >aB  ■■UBUrd 
at  IMUm  br  WdlachKb  ukd  u  mjm  fat  MoUaite.- 
laagemmuT.  p.  lU.)  Tbera  ara  lennl  Wvdt  id 
honaa ;  add  Ob  beA  wbkh  u*  tfaoa*  o(  Mahtorla.  B* 
bawM  op  IB  lana  nmbban  for  tba  AoMrtaa  nd  Pm- 
ttanwaTiT.  (riGntsK.ll.m-L}  no  baOUe  IMm 
In  Wallaefali,aadpoiillnind  naa  of  all  biBdi  mta 
imt  fdntr  i  but  lbs  darii  oflfialutir.  ainS  ■  taA 
park,  and  mutloD.  ua  latd  to  ba  Ina^  iBd  Infeiu. 
Tba  baeiy,  mx.  and  ban-ikloa  ara,  he»nw.  of  ibt 
baitqaallwi  of  tba  ■••(,  about  HV.Kn  an  amuallia. 
pertad.  Timber,  jalloir  barriea.  boner,  dHoa*.  bUn. 
HUM,  inl  niMi  of  Tirfoui  ilMi  and  deon1pikM».M 
lb*  otber  cbM  utiela  of  export;  tba  Hol^itoa  lA 


■ba  Twkiita  ablM  ua  boot  sf  k.  asd  tmd  OBI  <riih  mLm 

■Bd  roiieB  of  MoUnlaa  irowtb.    Tba  jdlinr  tontee 

taifartor  to  tbcaa  of  SDuma,  and  on]*  ta  diaiiad 

iSrT.dafcfi.t :((-«-«  b. 


WALLACHIA  AND  MOLDAVIA. 

jMf.  CallK  KVir,  frr"-  ""*■  )^Hiiu,(inB|i(,  nd 
farvijrn  wLoct  m  um  prloclptl  Inportk    Tita  tool  coa- 

10,000  dkm  TKrlf'  CottsB  bM  maUoi  goodj,  autlHa. 
nn,  fee.  an  bmnght  chkb  ftmi  Oaiwn  nd  Bnc- 
liDd.  nd  BvHla  KiP^  »»  prkxlpillUM  "Kb  lot* 

Ftmfl€at*  CemMJBn.    HolwtllumdlM 
tmpdoDi  •(  <U  OMhL  OapUa,  LooAlRi). 


!*w&b"c«B|sr 

wbon, »  npnHiiMd  «  Tnjn^  colnni  it  ■u*. 
Id  iMtTH  ADd  flHIHe,  Mr-  PHCt  Hn.  tte  msdani 
Waltaclxbw>niHriiiiUenHiiiEW>.  (PtgfftBim. 
§m.  4<.  11. 1»^     'nit)>  KlU  all  Itanudni  ItowM^. 


to  tlH  ImifCloH  of  Invkdcn 


tofollur  viUi  iiiUT  MarnnVi  ■ 


iuIdd  or  pnnlr  Lilla  ward«  ;  90  vudk  ftO  thai 
ff  ipeik1i»£  In  LttlQ  h  nnanlly  undtntood 


S 


lk  not  ulttaoul  bupl- 

od,  on  wbon  mum  d 

In  th*  liUtDiM  oflbo 


im  or  oploftac  Ihm. 

X.     For  till  libartj  Utar 

In*  Dol  to  «■»  th*  (ontn,  I^  m  H  m^ 

or  n  plHln*  OCT  BUB,  tfbliai«ll«WllM 

I H  b  iM  Ibiil  iMrthMu  H  flntoi  m  m*. 
I'D*  Doouto  iDd  den*  u«  Id  cnHnl  tuaatod  h«a 
IU*>  to  tbc  WTle*  itf  tK  itito.  and  ftM  th*  diBud*  (t 

Kit  ovdlion  t     TlHT  ar*  !■   eoBnantnw  aT*iv 
■R,  silnncBt.  Bd  dUidot*.    Thili  tdDoUn 
hMhUWto  bHD  imkwMlai  (a  that  af  tha  c«- 

Id  HoIdifH-hlchtitb*  BwirdTlUiad  of  tbnaBnti., 
tl>*(nw  taadtd  pnfUaun  mumr  (onddanlila  llleD- 


wfao  boU  DO  ptoca  rnktar  nTanuDaiit,  ncBd  tb^  Mitifa 
Id  nbaolata  lAinaaLor  ta  tMU^  (id  elh*T,  tn  UH  ttB*. 
"  n*i  hara."  Hn  ThomoB, "  adootad  InJ'imfcilanilT 
(h*  tkH,  (riduHt  miMfltlit  th*  tlndit  t  Out  Qn^ufi 
"nil  lOtBuanl  ippUai,  hawnr,  rathatto  Ihalt  paat  ttaia 


proTi.  Tan  fonnad  b^vatfaodr*,  or  priBca*  appolotad 
hf  tb*  SuHw  frnu  Bpona  tb*  Onakt  of  CoattaDtt- 
■ofta,  Bsd,  darfai  tb*  ooDtkoiasca  ot  thl«  irMD,  tb* 
COUDtlT  mt  a  nr  •»  «nrr  ipectH  of  abuio,  SiDea 
M^  innar,  ihW  ban  bcao  plaead  nwlar  tha  tol* 
prataedOB  of  Rdwtai  ad  wbatarar  nar  b*  ibadafecia 
of  BuMb  poller.  IbB*  OB  hi  DO  iiwttoa  that  Ihar 
ban  galMd  IbshbhIt  ta  tha  dtaan.  The  arlDea.  ei 
hoipiaw,  batta  Id  WaUanbla  udkoldarK  b  aladad 
ror  Ufa  Imn  aoni  ibabonnartha  Ont  raDb,bT  as 
aiaemMj  eoM  and  of  thoaa  banra.  aad  of  Japtla*  irf  Iba 

•"-^\ojin,  Ibf  — ■— ■-  — " ' '—  -  — ' 

leotf- 


ORBBHttlan  iBTranjlTaBU,  Ac.  IFtgifi  Umvrt, 
b.  e.  tL  Ttl..  to  whl^,  Md  tb*  art.  HuVHy.  IB  tbU  VoL 
p.  h-  V*  beg  to  rafBr  tba  nadir.) 
Mr.  [>■««  ■■»•. "  I  bad  pkM  tlr-  ™-"-^-  -'  ■' — 


■ngf  cbv.  nod  tho  rood  Ibatcbed  Hi 


Iharaf 


tkaa.  earn  bw  aoklBf  their  teaBt*  fcod.  Kacb  Id 
bow*nr  DoiDflroDL  ileaiH  ta  ona  of  tbaea  anbtamn 
haWtatloDi,  tbetr  bed*  eootlitillc  of  •  plaa  of  a 
neUan  clatb.  *bkb  eema  la  lb*  dniUa  ciMel 
taillraei  and  conrlot.  Tbaea  UDdar^raand  di 
but,  haia.  Is  het,  ban  tb*  wtatar  raeldeoM  ot 
Inhnbi.  of  ScTtbla  rtom  tba  itaeoteat  utlqailir,  ODd 
bean  admlim£lj  doKiUw)  br  VlisU :  — 

™  ■ml t«r».  »HI  liiyl  n<a>  MaaiB* 
Ad»afr*M  fartj  ■httM,  11!^^  OmOtM- 


Tha  ordlaarj  fOod  of  tha  pfaianticomleti  oftbafloai 
ot  Indlaa  com.  nliail  Into  *  doucb  wHta  milt.  For  tba 
am  h>  dajfiaftn'  l^nt  eoaae  ladiilnlbaBuelirta  In  Bait, 
but  Ibe  araalar  part  caDiHl  afbnl  tbk  and  coUanl  tb**>- 
lalntiiUbMn  Media  bvttar.  (^llHa<eia,in-«.>  la 
their  biddve  tber  ipead  bwrt  of  tbafr  UoHla  OWTUIafa 
wlne.hoiiiee,  *ben  tbaj  amia  tlwiaalne»ltbdeDelnt, 
witaeaihiglbaTaiailae of ilpilti, la.  TbnanDSkaifBr 
tdurifil gktin  lodir  dl>iatlil*d  wtth  ib*lT  maMan, 
■IT,  on  dtlnaduo  Botlco,  oab  tbalr  ■-"■-•'—-  aod  paaa 
atar  to  tb*  eatat*  of  aDallar,  with  tbgli  bnUtia  *ad 

nrr  cppreeiaJ  nudltlini.  Tba  finlee  aopHnpe  In  a 
Haia^ragHlar  UtTenr,  beha^nc  OOar  to  lb*  (DmB- 
nait  or  t*  print*  iBdlridaalL  Tbalr  eotin  number  In 
both  pibideeUilH  1>  •MbuMd  *l  lM,aD(^  aboM  «%<W0  of  ■  H 
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The  publte  rerenoM  mn  derived  from  the  eapiutioa 
Ux  of  80  ptactrM  (the  piMtre  is  aboot  ^d.  sterttng)  per 
head  on  the  rural  pop. ;  from  ao  to  ISO  do.  a  year  oa 
the  manafkcturing  classes,  and  60  to  240  do.  on  mer- 
chants, *c. ;  from  the  goremment  lands  and  rights 
of  pastorage,  fees,  fines,  customs,  salt  monopoly,  and  in 
MoidaTia  a  tax  on  the  incoroes  of  the  clergy.  These 
sources  produced  in  1839.  in  Moldaria,  10,467,109  piastres, 
and  in  Wallachia,  16,293.299  do.  In  the  latter  pror.  the 
expenditure  nrarly  balanced  this  sum  ;  hut  in  the  former 
there  was  a  surplus  of  2,797300  piastres.  Both  nrors. 
pay  an  annual,  but  not  very  heavy,  tribute  to  the  rorte. 
[CoUon,  Etat  mriaent  de  MoUawit,  ^c.) 

Uistorp.  —  dince  the  conquest  of  this  coontrr  by  Trop 
Jan,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  under  foreign  dominion. 
It  was  alternately  in  the  power  of  the  barbarians  and  the 
Greek  emperors  till  the  13th  century,  when  it  appears  to 
hare  been  occupied  by  the  Hungarians.  Early  in  the 
ISth  century  it  was  conquered  bjr  the  Turks,  to  whose 
empire  it  has  since  been  generally  tributary,  but  the  last 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  entirelv  destroyed  the 
Influence  of  the  former,  and  rendered  the  latter  para- 
moimt.  (CoUon,  BUUpriient  de  MoUUtvieeide  Valaekies 
fVOkHuon's  WaUackia  amd  Moldavia  ;  Tkomion*9  Tur- 
kev:  Bout,  La  Turqme  ;  WaUk  ;  Page/,  ^rc.  passim.) 

WALLINGFORU,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Berks.,  hund.  Moreton, 
on  the  Thames,  18|  m.  N.W.  Reading.  The  old  pari 
and  mun.  bor.  were  co-extensire  with  four  small  pars., 
hnving  an  area  of 870  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in  1S41 ,  of  i,,'*  . 
But  Uie  modem  parL  bor.  includes  several  additional 
pars.,  partly  in  Berks,  and  partlyln  Oxfordshire,  having 
an  aggregate  area  of  abom  18,000  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in 
1 84 1 ,  of  about  6,000.  The  modem  mun .  bor.  is  about  twice 
as  extensive  as  formerly.  The  town,  8  m.  from  tlie  main 
read,  between  London  and  Oxford,  is  pretty  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted  with  portable  gas,  and,  for  its  sise, 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  neat  private  dwellings, 
and  a  few  of  a  superior  character.  (Bound.  Rep.)  The 
river  is  hefe  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  800 
yds.  in  length,  with  19  arches,  and  4  draw  bridges,  built 
In  1809,  upon  the  site  of  a  former  structure  of  the  same 
description.  St.  Mary's  church  has  a  fine  tower,  crowned 
with  pinnacles,  which  appears  to  have  been  erecttnl  in 
le-M :  the  living,  a  rectory,  worth  148/,  a  year,  is  in  the 

Sift  of  the  crown.  St.  Peter's  church,  a  handsome  edi- 
ce,  rebuilt  about  50  years  since,  Is  surmounted  by  a 
spire :  the  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  W.  S.  Bhck- 
stone,  Ekim  it  worth  lOQf.  a  year.  The  living  of  St 
Leonard's,  worth  103/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
There  are  also  places  of  worshipjbr  Friends,  Independ- 
ents, Wesloyans,  and  Baptists.  The  market-house  and 
town-hail  are  respectable  buildings.  Among  numerous 
charitable  Institutions  are  the  free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  16d9,  and  several  almshouses.  No  manufac- 
ture of  any  consequence  is  now  carried  on :  the  chief 
business  is  that  of  malting ;  and,  in  general  terms,  Wal- 
lingford  '*  may  Iw  described  as  a  neat  country  town, 
respectably  inhabited,  and  a  place  of  no  other  importance 
than  as  the  market-town  for  the  surrounding  conntrv.*' 
(Bound.  Rep.)  It  Is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  its  earliest 
existing  charter  tieing  a  copy  of  one  dating  from  the 
reign  m  Hen.  I.  It  has  returned  S  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  23d.  of  Edw.  I. ;  the  right  of  voting,  previously 
to  tiie  Reform  Act,  having  been  vested  in  individui^ 
paying  diurch  and  poor  rates.  Registered  electors,  in 
1849-90, 419 ;  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  it  is  governed 
bv  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  and  other 
oAicers.  It  has  a  commissi<m  of  the  peace,  court  of 
record,  court  leet,  and  a  gaol  for  the  confinement  of 
oflTenders  before  oommittaL    Corp.  rev.,  1847-8,  364/. 

WALSALL,  a  pari,  and  monic.  bor.  and  par.  of 
Knglandj  co.  StafTurd,  hund.  Offlow,  on  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Tame,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  principal  oou 
and  iron  districts,  7  m.  N.W.  Birmingham.  Area  of  par. 
7,920  acres,  ail  of  which  is  included  In  the  pari,  bor., 
except  an  outlying  portion  called  Walsall  Wood.  Fop., 
in  1841, 19,654.  It  IS  situated  on  the  dedivitr  and  sum- 
mit  of  a  low  hill,  and  is  pretty  well  built,  having 
**  the  appearance  of  a  compact  and  flourishing  town : 
several  bouses  of  the  value  of  from  20/.  to  401.  a  year 
are  now  building,  and  every  indication  of  a  thriving 
community  is  here  exhibited."  (Mtmteipal  Bound.  Re- 
porty  1837).  The  main  streets  are  broad,  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water ;  though 
there  be  but  uttle  that  is  prepossessing  in  their  general 
appearance.  In  the  environs,  however,  there  are  many 
handsome  villas,  with  some  picturesque  scenerr.  Blox- 
wich,  alMut  2  m.  N.  from  the  town,  out  included  in  the 
pari,  bor.,  is  a  populous  village,  the  inhoba.  of  which,  like 
those  of  Walsall,  are  mostly  occupied  in  the  hardware 
manufactures.  The  parish  churdi  occupies  a  command- 
ing situation  on  the  top  of  the  hill:  it  is  an  ancient, 
spacious,  craciform  structure,  with  a  tower  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  spire;  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1821., 
The  living,  a  vidirage  worth  868/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  £arl  of  Bradford,  lord  of  the  manar.    St.  Faul's 
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diopd,  a  handsome  Gredon  ediflee. 

Is  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  SOf .  a  Tear. 

of  worsnip  for  lodependents,  Weumuu, 

and  2  Catn.  chapels,  o«ie  of  whkh  u  a  b 

building.    The  subscrlptloa  library,  wrtaMJaheid  ia  IMB. 

has  recently  been  enlarged:   It  contafna  riillm  aa< 

news  rooms,  and  has  a  DotIc  cotoonodra,  SO  ft.  in 

TIm  grammar  sdiool,  founded  and  eodoved  by 

Mary,  in  1557,  open  to  all  the  boys  of  the  pariah, 

annual  income  of  780t ;  and  sutisidiarysciiool«,r 

on  the  principal,  have  lieen  estobliafaied  in  dlflbre 

of  the  par.    It  has  also  an  English  school  In  wlaiefc  IS 

boys  are  Instructed ;  a  btua-ooat  dkority  ;  a  Katlonal 

several  Sunday  schools ;  and  nameroa 

Actioos  Cmt  the  rdief  of  the  poor.    In 

VL  an  eodovrment  was  left  for  the  oniraal 

of  Id.  to  every  person  In  the  par. ;  bat,  in  ISSSi^  Oh 

useless  endowment  was  Judidoosly  ^tpropriated  to  the 

erection  and  maintenance  of  II  ahashousea. 

said  to  have  been  a  bor.  by  prescription :  ito 

isting  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VI. 

Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is  divided  into  S 

governed  by  a. mayor.  5  other  aldermen, 

cUIors.    Corn,  rev.,  1847-S,  2,812/.   The  Refonn  Act    ^ 

ferred  on  it,  for  the  first  time,  the  imfiortanK  privilege  of 

sending  1  mem. to theH.  of  C.    Reg.  elec.  in  IMS^-Mc  Ml. 

It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  a  weekly  court  of 
petty  sessloDS,  and  a  countv  court,  before  which  S33  piaiacs 
were  entered  in  184S.    The  jail  is  of  a  very  indUfcieat 
description.    Its  command  of  coal  and  Iron  haa  maitc 
Walsall  a  considerable  seat  of  the  iiordware  buaiacM: 
the  manutecture  of  saddlers*  ironrooogerr,  that  is,  tte 
making  and  phiting  of  bridles,  spurs,  and  atirrupa,  Che 
mountings  for  coach  and  carriage  harness.  &c,  beni«r  the 
staple  employment  of  the  town.    It  has,  also,  sosne  braoi 
ana  iron  foundries,  and  a  considerable  trade  In  malt.    A 
t>ranch  of  Uie  old  Birmingham  canal  comes  jm  to  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  wliich  is  3^  m.  from  WtUeoh^ 
station  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railway.    The  Bank  of 
Walsall  and  S.  Staflbrdsliire,  established  in  ISSSi.  has  'm* 
principal  office  in  this  town.    Walsail,  though  not  awo- 
tioned  in  Domesday  book.  Is  known  to  be  a  town  of  ooa- 
slderable  antiquity ;  but  Is  not  connected  with  aay  his- 
torical event  of  importance.     Market  days,  Toewlayi, 
Fairs,  24th  Feb.,  Whit  Tuesday,  and  the  Tueoday  bdoie 
Micitaelmos ;  the  two  latter  are  mostly  for  cattle  mid 
cheese.    (Pari.  Rrp.  and  Prn.  Inf.) 

WALSH  AM  (NORTH)  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Norfolk,  hund.  Tunstead,  on  a  level,  about 
6  m.  from  tlie  sea,  and  18  m.  N.N. E.  Norwich.  Area  of 
par. ,  4,010  acres.  Fop.  of  do.,  hi  1841 ,  2,666.  The  towa 
consists  of  three  streets  which  meet  so  as  to  fotm  aa 
irregular  triangle.  The  par.  church  la  a  large  venerable 
old  edifice,  lu  tower  fell  down  in  1724 ;  but  it  has  a  tee 
south  porch  of  flint  and  stone,  and  a  foot  with  a  rery  rkft 
wooden  cover,  of  tabemade  work.  The  vicarage  is  aa- 
nexed  to  the  rectory  of  Antingham ;  the  Uvkws  bdnf; 
tf^ether,  worth  336/.  a  year:  pabroo,  the  crown.  Here  ore 
several  dissenting  chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  with 
an  Income  of  nearly  290/.  a  year,  at  which  Lord  N^mo 
was  partly  educated ;  a  Sunday-school,  with  a  smaU  en- 
dowment, and  several  minor  charities.  The  markei« 
cross,  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  was 
rebuilt  In  1600.  Two  annual  courts-baron  are  hdd  here^ 
and  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  by  the  co.  magteratcs. 
Market-day,  Tuesday.  Fairs,  three  times  a  year,  chkiy 
for  cattle  and  the  hiring  of  servants.  In  1600,  this  town 
was  visited  by  a  most  destnictlve  Are.  whkh  coosassed 
1 18  houses,  besides  haras,  stables.  «e.  On  Walaham 
heath,  near  the  town,  is  a  stone  cross,  erected  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  of  Henry  Spencer,  Mstiop  of  Nor- 
wich, over  a  band  of  rebels.  In  1W2.  (Bemmtiet  9f  Bnf 
land  and  fVaies,  vol.  xi. ;  ParL  Reports,  A^c) 

WALTHAM  ABBEY,  or  HOLY  CROSS,  a  maiw 
ket-town  and  par.  of  Engismd,  on  the  W.  border  of  the  ea. 
of  Essex,  hund.  Waltham,  on  the  Lea,  ll|  m.  NJi.E. 
London.  Area  of  par.,  1 1,870  acres.  Pop.  oif  do.,  in  IMI. 
4,177.  The  town,  originally  founded  in  the  tteie  oi 
Canute,  consists  odefly  of  one  spacious  and  Imqi^ar 
street.  The  church  was  formerly  the  nave  of  the  churdi 
of  an  opulent  and  (hmoos  monastery,  founded  here  liy 
Harold  II.,  of  which  there  are  now  but  few  rematos. 
This  venerable  relic,  though  mudi  disfigured  and  not!- 
lated,  contains  some  most  Interesting  specimens  of  tka 
ornamented  columns,  semicircular  arches,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  it 
is  about  90  ft.  in  length,  by  about  48  ft.  In  breadth.  At 
the  W.  end  is  a  lieavy  square  embattled  tower,  86  ft.  in 
height ;  but  this  is  comparatively  modem,  and  bears  the 
date  of  1558.  The  inside  of  tlie  church  bears  witneis 
to  the  iconoclastic  seal  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  the  bai 
taste  and  miserable  parsimony  of  those  by  whoa  tiMy 
have  l>een  followed ;  the  ornamental  parts  having  b(<a 
defisced  and  whitewashed,  and  the  brasses  tora  fkom  tlie 
gravestones  !  Harold,  and  his  two  brothers  slain  with 
him  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  were  interred  hi  ihii 
church.    Tlie  living,  a  curaqr  worth  VIL  a  year,  is  ia 
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Iba  fMt  Dt  Ihc  truilm  at  ttic  Karl  of  HorwlFh.    Thi  Incorponnd  vlth   the  nillDnil    Kboftl,   and  afflin) 

Baptliu  uid  Wnl^ui  bair,  mln.  vlsm  of  wonblp.  Iiutrunlon  la  mtxiiE   BU  boTi  and  ll»  jlrli,   to  khd 

— '  ■  Viii,  andMiinl  tHqiwH)  tuT  lbs  aiidFarkiiunilier  cbaitllH.  among  ilikh  tlioH  uT  Aldar 


far  <be  «dike«tl«i  of 


lo  Daedal*,  nid  u  IfitBL  accardlni  (o  SpHd.  Hark«- ; 
4mj.  Tuadar ;  tolra.  t*t«  i  n"-  A'  pr«enl,  howoiec, 
pawdHDillUeiUbUihcdlicniHiaccDinilorgOTtmiHnt. 
Th«Hk  which  wari  DftElilllF  aogulwd  IrvB  prinU  par. 

pair  of  itoun.      Tbt  laorlDt  power  It  walM-i   tfas  M. 

UKl  tba  powd«H-    prnlllMd    of   (ha   Tcrf  belt  t^uaJity. 

amounU  U  alu«  lOJUM  bunttl  ■  f  aar,  ol  vhleh  aboul 
ILOOO  *n  iupplM  br  lb*  worki  Bsw  BDdar  cDiitUanilaii. 

pmldfni  lb>  mii™  nipplir  of  (impDwdar.  vbleta,  Jn 
bunlta^HTi  butpanijatachackonibBOmbinatltm 
of  Uh  DUBolUIURn,  and  paiUj  u  aBbrdlnj  Lhf  iDsani 

•rUele.  aod  la  [hHS  rauncli  lh«J  ban  be™  c»mnl«sLr 
ncceuful.    Ai  Ennold  Loth.abuuUm.  bii™  WalUiaiii. 

jppUfl  *lwu[  10,1X10  a  jOt,    (Primu 


DM  of  halt  vu  tnlroducHl  by  0 

pcdaJlf  Id  anrlet).wllfa  com,  oil,  I 

nllvaT  paiaei  tbrouvli  tfaa  Tlllan.     Pdrr  Hulont  ^r 

Ibt  trat S daia  at  Wblttuil  vgrk,  Ibr  hoTHijalllt.  pl|(, 
andtoya-  {Lrtat'i  EttnromM  ffLtndon,  I- 178-390.,  ^.) 
WA>ITAO^aaartn.t«n  liid  par.  of  EaflllDd.  «. 

mm.  W'.H.W.  ReUlDg.    Art* of p«r.,Kl>leli Indadn 
In  IMI,  I,«Ba.     Tba  toiaii  U  IrrHulailf  btilll  u'thc  h-^ 


LCtd.    (ilBit«fi«(^*:Mtaiii(,»l«.>H.aiida.i  *Vir«T'a 
tiuon  1^  traUkam  Abta ;  fori.  Pirptrl.tr.) 
WALfHAMSTOW,  a  .l]la«<  an/ par,  of  Rntlard, 

amleu  J  Uh  liouaat.  anMHii  mhlcb  ara  naay  nillai  and 
DU11I17  IBUI,  ndoi  fOHrally  ddlaclHd,  llid  InKnpi ■ 

■nee,  Ift  a  nuAcloai  ttrufrtura  In  a  Dlied  lljlfl  nf  a 

nmu.  Tho  llilni  b  a  rlciniB.  la  shkdi  la  aiu 
lie  nirtcr  of  8(.  lobn'i,  being  vorU),  ugatliar, 
rnui  n(nia,W.  Wlln>n,  Keq.  Tha  UDitarlaw 
Dde|4Ddtfitl  hava  each  cbapeli  i   and  lo  Iho  laL 


rieldlngx.u.atear.  Allhougb  eaubllabid  Cur  I 
■Ion  of  uion  lUn  W  puiilli.  K  waa  ImeIt  al 
onlf  9.     11  bai  alM  BaUonal  and  Inftnl  nil 

OHiun  mtlli  and  oIlMr  wwki  aja  aatabll^ 
pv.onllHbanluoribaLoa.    Thainr.baa 

17  menben,  pnaldad  air  b;  Ihe  rlcar  n 


IBTH,  ■  largo  rlllaga  and  ^ir.  of  Ri 


Y?i!ul!?lhca'ra««winthUU.afur,  liln'tbeglR  of  W. 

Friewblta  vhldi  « Khooli  ara  atuchad),  CpUiU,  Ib- 
dependeiiU,  and  WeaLafina.     The  flnt  FraabTtarlao 


a  fTHl  daal  of  Ibe  brtt  Hed-wbeal  being  biDiigbt 
nlnOMValeEarmen.    tta  trad*  U  iwniuint  br 

nchbflbe  Wlltaand  Beikicuul,  irlllch  cuoei  Dp 


re«k  blabop,  a  Greek  prcjo 

urrav  lanal  and  hlab   buuHa  of'hia   German  nelgb< 
bouit.    BultbeglorTotanu  Watdein  li  In  Hi  glided 

metlj  boated  are  now  redund  'lu  19,  ttuiy  an  quti* 

lleiallon  to  Ihe'bl.hoprtc  hsi,  ^.•fer,   CWBplclel/ 
eiilngiilihed  Ihe  U(hl  of  tnlnclei "  {Fagci'i  llmtarg, 

Herti,  hund.  Braughln.  on  tb*  Breat  N- road,  and  on  iha 
L*a,llijni.  N.  LondcHi  AraaoTw^«,uaaciei.    Pop., 

Iuli'iil'Md'w"ll  built  'hoOMa"  The  SuTCh  7i  a  u!^ 


faud  i'baJ- 


MO 
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borooghi:  peMj  muIoim,  tor  Um  divltloii,  are  held 
weekly,  uid  m  oourt-baron  onoe  a  year.  Harliet-day, 
Tuetday.    Fain  twice  a  year  for  hortei  and  cattle. 

Chadwell  iprtag,  near  the  town»  anltted  br  a  cut  (Vom 
the  Lea,^Tes  rtoe  to  the  New  River,  an  artificial  ttream 
brought  from  Hertfordshire,  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis.  Tliouf  h  the  source  of  the  New  River, 
to  a  direct  line,  be  not  more  than  90  m.  tnm  London, 
Its  course,  Incloiding  its  windings,  is  nearly  40  m.  This 
Important  work  was  completed  hi  16IS,  prlndpellybythe 
exertions  of  the  Cunous  Sir  Hu^  Middleton.  Though 
very  unproductive  at  first,  it  has  since  been  a  source  of 
vast  wealth  to  its  proprietors,  as  well  as  of  advantage 
to  the  city. 

WAReHAM,  a  parU  and  munic.  bOT.,  nurket  town, 
rlver-port.  and  par.  of  England,  ca  Dorset,  nuud.  Win- 
f^ith,  in  Blandford  dtv.,  on apeninsula between  the  rivers 
Frome  and  Piddle,  about  1  m.  above  their  confluence 
with  Wareham  harbour,  the  most  westerly  arm  of  Poole 
harbour,  30m.  S.S.W.  Salisbury,  and  103  ra.  S.W.  Lon- 
don. T  he  modem  bor.  includes  the  whole  of  the  3  pars., 
ertious  only  of  which  were  comprised  in  the  ancient 
r.,  together  with  those  of  Code  Castle  and  Bere-Regls, 
and  parts  of  two  other  a4iacent  parishes  ;  having  a  total 
area  of  39,890  acre^  and  a  pop.,  in  1941 ,  of  6,64«. 

The  site  of  the  town  shelves  gradually  towards  the  S., 
ihid  it  is  mostly  surrounded  by  flat  marshy  land.  Havhu 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  Are  on  the  SSth  July.  1769,  it 
has  been  built  on  a  r^ular  plan,  and  consists  chiefly  of  9 
wide  streeU,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  houses,  built  of  brick,  and  tiled  or  slated,  are 
gtfnerally  in  good  condition.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  re. 
markable  andeot  mound,  the  space  between  whfcm  and 
the  town  Is  now  laid  out  in  market  gardens.  Bach  of  its 
rivers  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  that  over  the  Frome 
being  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in  1779.  Down  to  a 
Ute  period  it  was  neither  watched  nor  lighted.  (Bommd. 
mmd  Mmmicipml  ReporU. )  Of  8  churches  which  formerly 
existed  here,  only  1,  St.  Mary's,  is  now  used  for  public 
worship,  though  2  more,  Trlni^  and  St.  Martin^  are 
made  use  of  for  other  purposes ;  the  former  being  con- 
verted into  a  national  school,  and  the  latter  being  merely 
used  for  reading  the  funeral  service.  St  Biary's,  a  spa- 
cious and  ancient  edifice,  originally  attached  to  a  priory, 
is  built  In  a  mixed  style,  though  principally  of  the  deco- 
rated character.  (Ridtwum,)  It  has  a  handsome  tower, 
and  contains  some  ancient  monuments.  All  the  llvii^ 
of  Wareham  are  now  united  in  one  redory.  Two  more 
ancient  churdies  that  had  lUlen  to  decij,  were  taken 
down  within  the  last  century,  and  on  the  site  of  one  of 
these  the  present  town  hall  has  been  erected.  The  In- 
dependents, Wesleyans,  and  UnltaHms  have  each  places 
of  worship.  The  ednraflonal  and  charitable  institotlona 
comprise  a  national  school,  held  In  the  old  churdi  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  a  small  endowment  for  the  -edneation  of 
80  poor  children  (  ^ms-houieii  for  6  mmu  and  4  wonaea, 
and  some  minor  charWea. 

The  trade  of  Wareham  eonsists  chiefly  In  the  export  of 
ttie  fine  clay  found  In  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Staflbrd- 
shire  and  other  potteries,  and  in  the  shipping  of  vege- 
Ubles  ttom  the  market  gardens  round  the  town  for  Poole 
and  Porumouth.  A  good  many  of  the  lohabs.  are  also 
employed  in  knitting  stockings,  and  in  the  manufocture 
of  shirt  buttons,  liie  port,  which  was  formeriy  coosl- 
derable.  Is  now  nearly  choked  up.  being  only  accessible 
to  vessels  of  from  95  to  80  tons ;  but  vessds  of  60  tons 
ascend  to  within  about  1  m.  of  the  town,  and  those  of  900 
tons  mav  anchor  at  Russell's  quay,  about  8  m.  from  the 
town.  '^  Tbe  Inhabs.  may  be  said  to  consist  of  persons  of 
middling  circumstances,  and  a  few  retired  officers  and 
independent  persons,  retail  tradesmen,  and  men  deriving 
a  subsistence  from  the  small  craft.  Thore  is  no  poverty 
in  the  place,  but  its  pop.  and  the  number  ^  its  houses 
are  probably  less  now  than  formerly.'*  {PmrL  Bomul. 
Report.)  We  doubt,  however,  whether  there  be  any 
good  foundation  for  this  surmise.  The  borough  re- 
fumed  9  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  18th  of  Ed- 
ward I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting 
bein^  exercised,  since  1747,  by  the  inhabs.  paying  scot- 
and-Iot ;  but  under  the  act  now  referred  to,  it  returns 
only  I  mem.  along  with  Corfe-Castle,  Bere-Regis,  Jte. 
Reg.  electors,  in  1849-dO.  408.  The  bor.  has  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  a  court  feet,  hdd  annuallv :  and  a  court 
of  record,  opened  monthly,  but  now  of  little  utility. 
Market  day.  Sat.  Fairs  9  times  a  year,  mostly  for  cattle, 
cheese,  and  hogs.    (JSoioMf.  Rq^.  i  Utm,  Corp,  AppeudLt 

WARMINSTER, a  nuurket-town  and  par,  of  England, 
CO.  Wllu,  hund.  Warminster,  oo  the  WlUey.  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  Salisbury  phdn,  90  m.  N.W.  Salisbury,  and 
15  m.  S.B.  Bath.  Area  of  par„  5,450  acres.  Popi  of  ditto. 
In  1841, 6,91 1 .  The  town  oonslsts  chiefly  of  one  spacious, 
clean,  and  well-paved  thoroughfere,  nearly  1  m.  in  length, 
the  houses  being  mostly  of  Areesionn.  The  church  of  St. 
Denis  is  a  spacious  structure,  in  the  perpcsidicular  style, 
with  a  square  central  tower ;  the  living,  a  vicarage  worth 
WM.  a  year,  is  In  the  gift  of  the  Blihop  of  Salisbury. 
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The  new  church,  erected  in  18S0L  partty  by 
and  partly  by  a  grant  ft^nn  the  parllamrn 
sloners.  Is  a  perpetual  cura^,  worth  lOOiC  a 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Warminster. 


ease,  there  are  several  dissenting  places  of 

free^endowed  grammar-school,  mbnliug 

90  boys,  with  national  and  LaacnstrUui  i 

ported  by  subscription.    Wannlnster  hmk 

most  extensive  trade  in  malt  of  aqy  town  In 

England:  and  this  bmch  (rf  Inditttrx*  tfi< 

declined,  \i  still  largely  carried  oo.    The  ■ 

broad  cloths  and  kerscmneres  has  been.  In  a  J 

superseded  by  that  of  sQk,  hi  which  nuni  j 

children  are  employed.    The  trade  in  com  is 

able ;  the  mariiet  bring  one  of  the  moet  extensive  is  Obi 

part  of  the  country.    The  town  is  under  the  jmisdfctiw 

of  a  high  constable,  deputy  oonstablea,  and  \ 

chosen  at  the  annual  manori^  eourt.    Tbe 

sions  for  the  ca  are  held  here  In  July  ;  petty 

monthly,  by  the  co.  magistrates :  and  a  coart  of 

for  the  recoTety  of  debts  under  AC,  ia  held  altcmntaly  a 

this  town  and  Westbury.    Warminster  Is  supijoied  Ca 

have  been  a  Roman  station,  firem  the  dlacowe  ef  eate^ 

we^»ns,  a  tessellated  pavement,  and  other  aouqnitias  ia 

the  rictaiity.     Bfarket-day,  Saturday ;   fkira*  Z  llmii  s 

year,  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,-and  cheese. 

The  manor  and  lordship  of  Warminater  is  tbe  iHSpaiij 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bath ;  and  about  4|  m.  ^W.  trom  thr 
town  OB  the  confines  of  SomersetsMrSv  Is  I  ssglr-T 
House,  the  truly  magnificent  seat  of  chat  mMkmmim. 
The  park  In  which  it  is  situated  Is  of  greag  fTtent.  sJ 
is  finely  laid  out  ( Aesstfite  qfEn^tamdamd  Wmia,  ^) 

W  A  URI NGTON,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England;  ca  Lancaster,  bund.  W. 
Derby ;  in  a  low  situation  on  the  Mers^,  bcR 
croaced  by  a  atone  bridge,  17  m.  £.  by  &  JUwer- 
pool.  Area  of  par.  12,260  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
19,155,  in  1841,  21,857.  The  pari,  bor.,  bow- 
erer,  comprise!  only  the  townships  of  Watrlog- 
ton  and  Lachford,  with  portions  of  that  of  TbelwaU, 
may  have  at  present  (18&0)  a  pop.  of  aboiA  tl  .QOOu 


town  priucipjilly  consists  of  Tour  main  streets, 
two  of  w" 


which  are  spacious  and  contain 
buildings ;  but  the  other  streets  are  for  the  nwist 
nsrrow  and  badly  drained,  and  very  Uttle  app« 
have  been  done  for  the  Improvement  of  the  town 

its  being  paved  and  lighted  with  gas  hi  MSI.    (1  

Rrp,  ice.)    The  most  important  public  balMtoes  mn  the 
sessions-house  erected  In  1820;  the  market-tell,  evtr 
which  are  the  assembly  rooms;  three  doth  halls  the 
ftc.    The  par.  church,  whkh  Is  of  Saxon  or%in 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  is  a  large  am 
cruciform  structure.    The  tower,  which  rises  ftom  the 
Interseetions  of  the  transept,  was  relmilt  In  1696;  the 
interior  of  the  diurdi,  which  is  lofty  and  haiiilsi>e»L 
contains  two  chaprls,  and  some  floe  ancient  mnmnsfmri 
Beneath  the  chsncel  has  lately  been  discovered  an  ae- 
dent  crypt,  now  converted  into  a  vestry.  At  the  emranre 
of  the  churdiyard  are  two  handsome  gates.    The  Hviag, 
a  rectory,  has  under  it  tbeperpetoal  curades  of  St.  Faal 
and  the  Holy  Trinity.    There  are  a  R.  Cath.  chapels, 
founded  severally  In  180  and  1836,  and  10  other  ptacss 
of  worship  for  dlflbrent  sects.    The  free  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Sir  T.  Botder  in  1&S6,  has  an  anmml  loessse 
of  betwesn  7001.  and  WOl.  i  but  hi  1849,  It  was  attesdsd 

Sr  only  about  28  day  scholars  and  12  boarders.  Tbe 
ae-coat  school,  establisbed  in  1677,  has  since  recdied 
leitacies  and  beneCsctions  amounting  to  upwards  of 
tjnooi.  and  has  an  annual  income  of  450f . ;  10  bo^ 
and  20  girb,  children  of  settled  Inhabitants  of  the 
town,  are  lodged,  maintained,  and  doUml  in  the 
building,  and  170  boys  and  40  girls  adnUtied  as  di^ 
scholars.  A  general  subscription  library  was  vsta- 
bllshed  in  1786.  A  society  was  formed  here  early  hi  the 
last  century  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding  asslrtance  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  clavymcn  In  the  arcfadaeeoBiy 
of  Chester :  and  the  rdlef  dUpensed  by  it  aasonats  at 
present  to  MMMit  1,OOOL  a  year.  A  handsoose  buihUng,  fai 
the  Blisabethan  style  of  archltectore,  b  la  pmgreas  for 
the  educatloo  of  the  orphan  daughters  of  dernnwe. 
A  dispensary  and  branch  of  the  Royal  Humane  Sodety 
are  among  the  other  numerous  charities,  and  there  h  a 
small  hut  commodious  infirmaiy,  to  which  two  wards  fcr 
cas<^  of  fever  are  attached. 

The  uipearance  of  Warrington  Is  less  bustling  aai 
animated  than  formerly.  Until  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way It  was  the  great  thoroughlare  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool ;  70  public  carriages  daily  passing  throegh 
it  between  thsse  great  emporiums,  whereas  at  prsseet 
(1860)  there  is  not  one  I  But  its  traflic  with  the  above 
towns  Is,  notwithstanding,  very  cdosiderabls;  for,thoagh 
not  strictly  speaking  a  piort,  it  peesessee,  by  means  of  Me 
Mersey  and  Irwdl  Navigation,  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  port.  At  sprlng-tides  the  Mersey  rises  firom 
10  to  12  ft  at  Warrington  bridge,  and  vessels  of  frets  7* 
to  100  tons  burden  narigate  the  river  vp  to  this  point. 
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Rttstlan  cup.,  tondt.  In  great  msarnre,  to  give  to  the 
cap.  of  Poland  a  more  Suropean  aspect;  tmt  there  ii 
aomethtng  else  that  contribute*  to  produce  that  effect. 
The  Poles  are  uniformly  merry ;  they  are  loud  chat- 
terers, fond  of  amusement,  and  as  partial  to  llring  in  the 
open  air,  doing  nothing,  as  the  Parisian  laimiamU  aud 
the  kmbituit  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Tulleries,  the 
Boulerards*  or  the  Luxembourg  ;  to  which  class  of 
people  I  should  be  tempted  to  compare  them  In  many 
respects.  They  also  do  business  diflvrently :  their  shops 
and  public  places  of  amusement  are  more  like  those  of 
any  other  European  city  farther  S. ;  and  their  mfnage 
appears  to  be  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  French  than 
of  Che  Russians."    {GrtrnvWe,  11.  527. 638.) 

Warsaw,  though  a  very  ancient  town,  was  not  the  cap. 
of  Poland  till  15^  after  the  union  with  Lithuania ;  when 
the  Polish  diet  was  transferred  to  It  from  Cracow.  The 
city  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes  In  the  middle  of  the 
nui  century,  and  surrendered,  without  opposition,  to 
Charles  Xll.  In  1708.  In  1798,  the  taihabs.  expeUed  the 
Russian  garrison  prerloasly  in  occupation ;  and  the  town 
was  suooessAiUy  defended  against  the  Prussians,  In  the 
succoeding  year,  by  Kosciusko.  But  the  suburb  of 
Praga,  being  soon  after  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Russians 
under  Suwarrow,  by  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Inhabs.  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  city,  threatened  with 
a  similar  (kte,  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  In  1796, 
Warsaw  was  assigned  to  Prussia :  in  1806,  she  was  made 
the  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Poland ;  and  In  1816,  she 
became  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  She 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  ili-fated  iniurrectlon  of 
1831,  which  has  entailed  so  much  mischief  on  her  and  the 
rest  of  Poland.  (Malte  Bnm,  Tableau  dc  Polognei 
Diet.  Giog.  i  GramniUe,  Ac.) 

WARWICK,  a  co.  of  Bocland,  situated  nearly  In  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  harlng  N.B.  the  cq.  of  Leices- 
ter, B.  Northampton,  S.  Oxford  and  Gloucester,  W. 
Worcester,  and  N.W.  Stafford.  It  contains  674,060 
acres  ;  of  which  above  600,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  The  northern  and  laraest  part  of  Warwick- 
shire was  formerly  an  extensive  rarest,  and  still  retains 
something  of  its  former  character,  being  Inter^Mrsed 
with  heaths  and  moors,  and  sprinkled  with  woods ;  but 
the  former  have  greatly  diminished  within  the  present 
century.  The  S.  portion  Is  In  general  very  fertile. 
Both  the  dairy  and  graslng  systems  are  sucoessftilly 
practised,  but  the  former  has  been  gaining  on  the  latter. 
The  long-homed  breed  of  cattle  is  preferred  for  the 
dijrics ;  the  average  produce  of  a  cow  being  about  9f 
cwt.  of  cheese.  Short-woolled  sheep  have  been  almost 
entirely  banished  ftrom  this  co.  The  standing  sheep 
stock  Is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  360,000  head,  and 
the  produce  of  wool  to  be  between  8,000  and  9,000  packs. 
Arable  husbandry  Is  not  so  well  understood  as  gnulng ; 
and  in  some  districts  it  is  far  behind.  Wheat,  barlev, 
oats,  and  beans,  are  extensively  cultivated.    The  first  is 

(generally  drilled ;  and  when  such  Is  the  case,  it  Is  not  a 
ittle  singular  that  turnips  should  be  almost  everywhere 
sown  broadcast,  and  beans  generally  dibbled.  Tne  sys- 
tem of  top-dressing  is  more  commonlv  followed  In  this 
than  in  any  other  co.  Estates  of  various  sizes ;  some 
very  large,  and  others  smalL  Farms  vary  from  80  to 
600  acres ;  but  the  smaller  class  predominate  so  much, 
that  the  average  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  160  acres. 
Old  enclosures  average  about  10  acres,  new  about  16. 
Leases  getting  more  uncommon,  and  farms  mostly  held 
fh>m  year  to  vear.  Tenants  bound  not  to  exceed  three 
.  crops  to  a  fallow  ;  but  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
qoaatity  of  wheat  sown.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1848* 
Ulls.64d.  an  acre.  Little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
ikrm  buildings.  The  old  bouses  and  oflBces  were  some- 
timea  built  of  timber;  sometimes  the  walls  were  of 
■tone,  and  sometimes  of  mud  or  clay,  or  thatched ;  they 
are  in  general  injudiciously  placed,  ill-planned,  and  Ui- 
conveuent  The  new  fium-houses  and  offices  are  of 
brick,  covered  with  tile,  and  are  very  subttantial ;  but 
conveniency  is  said  not  to  be  much  studied.  There  are 
no  open  sheds  for  wintering  cattle,  nor  feeding-sheds 
for  soiling  with  turnips,  and  other  green  food.  (Sacrti^, 
p.  30.)  Coal  is  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
various  phu»s ;  but  Birmln^am  is  supplied  with  coal 
brought  by  canal  from  Staffordshire.  Warwick  ranks 
high  as  a  manuCMturiug  co.  Birmlngfaaro  Is  the  prin« 
icipal  seat  of  the  hardware  naanujacture ;  and  nowhere, 
perhaps,  has  Um  combined  influence  of  ingenuity,  skill, 
and  capital  been  more  astonishingly  dlsuayed  than  In 
the  Immense  variety,  beauty,  utility,  and  cheapness  of 
the  articles  produced  in  this  great  workshop.  Coventry 
ha*  been  long  distinguished  for  Its  proficiency  in  the 
silk  trade,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  ribands. 
Needles  and  fish-hooks  are  made  at  Alcester ;  hats  at 
Atherstone ;  and  flax-mills  have  been  erected  at  Taro- 
worth,  kdA  in  other  places.  Principal  rivers  Avon, 
Tame.  Alne,  and  Leam.  The  Birmingham  and  Faxely 
Canal  runs  along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  co. ;  and  it  is 
Intersected  by  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal,  the 
Warwick  and  Napton  Canal,  the  Oxford  CaiuU,  &c.;- 


the  CO.  is  also  Interaeeted  by  the  rallvragr  frooi  L<«d>« 
to  Birmingham,  and  thence  tu  MiuK;li««ter.  tt  is  dw 
vidrd  into  4  hundreds,  and  4  substdlary  districts.  ^ 
conUins  2106  parishes.  It  sends  10  noons,  to  the  H  h' 
C. ;  vis.  4  for  the  co.,  and  2  each  for  the  cUt  of  Cot««- 
try  and  the  bors.  of  Birmingham  and  Warwick.  Btf*- 
tered  electors  for  the  co..  In  1849-60.  10,7tl6,  mhtnet 
C.755  belong  to  the  K.,  and  8361  to  the  ^W.  dirisloB.  Is 
1841  Warwick  had  81,821  inhabited  bouaea,  and  40IJU 
inhabiunts,  of  whom  196,679  were  naalcs,  and  306^ 
females.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  or  the  poor  ■ 
1848-49,  131.968/.  Total  annual  value  of  real  propvtr 
in  1843,  2,34>4,490/. 

WxawicK,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  par.  of  Eaf- 
land.  near  the  centre  of  the  co.  Warwick,  of  wrhich  ft  a 
the  cap.,  hund.  Knightlow,  no  the  Avoo,  3|xn.  W.  Lrsas. 
ington.  and  88  m.  N.W.  London.     Area  of  pari,  bor^ 
the  limits  of  which  were  not  altered  by  the  Boundarj 
Act,  and  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  twro  parishes  si 
St.  Mary  and  St.  NichoUs,  6,360  acres.     Pop.,  in  iSit. 
9,134.    It  stands  on  an  abrupt  acclivity  on  the  K.  bui 
(•f  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  haodaoiae  tmn 
bridge  of  a  single  arch ;  and  Is  regularly  lakl  out,  coa- 
sisting  of  two  principal  thoroughfares  croaaing  each  otbtr 
towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  numkter  of  aaaaUcr 
cross  streets.     The  principal  streets    are  weU  baft, 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  kept  remarkably  deaa,  mai 
ornamented  with  several  handsome   publle    hniidiiy 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  St.  Mary'a  clior«h, 
which,  having  been  nearly  burnt  down    in    leM.  ess 
rebuilt  in  1701.     It  exhibits  a  singular  anion  of  va- 
rious s^les :  the  square  tower,  which  waa  dnslgmil  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  aud  is  finely  proportkmed,  rises 
to  a  height  of  130  ft.:  it  is  supported  on  4   FMoted 
arches,  with  a  thoroughfare  underneath,  and  crowaed 
with  pinnacles.    Rickman  says,  that  **  The  whole  of  dus 
church,  except  the  chancel  and  ita  adjuncta,  ia  a  coot- 
position  of  the  greatest  barbarity ;  but  the  chmoe)  b  sa 
uncommonly  beautiful  specimen  of  PerpencUcular  work, 
and  the  east  front  Is  remarkably  fine,    airople  in  iu 
arrangement,  yet  rich  (hxn  the  elegance  of  iu  parts  and 
the  excellent  execution  of  its  details.    The  interior  li 
equally  beautiful,  and  there  are^   on  the   N.  side,  a 
monumental  chapel  and  vestry  of^verv  good  character ; 
but  the  great  feature  of  the  church  is  the 
Chand  erected  in  1464.    It  is  completely  enricbed 
within  and  without ;  its  details  of  the  most  elegpant  < 
racter  and  excellent  execution,  and  in  very  good  pre- 
servation.   It  consists  of  a  chapdf,  of  several  surbea.  aad 
a  small  aisle,  or  rather  passages,  on  the  N.  aide,  between 
the  chapel  aiid  the  church.    In  the  centre  of  the  chapd 
stands  a  very  rich  altar  tomb,  with  the  elBgiea  of  Riebard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwidt,  whose  executors  o 
menced  the  erection  of  this  chapel,  which,  however, 
not  completed  until  the  3d  Edw.  IV.    There  are  m 
other  monuments,  (Including  a  fine  one  of  Dudley.  Earl 
of  Leicester,  favourite  of  Elisabeth),  but  others  are 
of  much  later  date,  and  rather  disfigure  the  cbapel  tlun 
add  to  its  beauty."    llie  living  of  St.  Mary*a  is  a  vfaar- 
age,  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Warwick,  worth 
SOOL  a  year.    The  church  of  St.  Nicholaa  U  small  and 
plain ;  the  living,  also  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation.  Is 
worth  318/.  per  annum.    Other  churches  formerlr  ex- 
isted, of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.    The  lade- 
Gndents,  Friends,  Wesleyans.  Unitarbuis,  and  B^iits» 
ve  their  respective  meeaogwhouses. 

The  court-house  in  the  High  Street  is  a  reepectable 
stone  building  erected  in  1730.  The  county  haU,  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  edifice  94  ft.  in  length,  and  S6flt.  ia 
width,  has  an  elegant  stone  front  supported  by  a  rai^e 
of  Corinthian  piluurs.  In  this  building  the  courts  of 
Justice  are  held ;  and  attached  to  it  on  the  N.skle  Is  the 
CO.  jail,  a  large  and  well  designed  building,  sorrounded 
bv  a  strong  wall  88  ft.  in  helsfat,  enclosing  neariy  an  acre 
of  ground.  The  co.  bridewwl,  in  which  is  a  com-aiiU. 
(worked  by  the  male  prisoners.)  &c,  and  the  market- 
house,  are  larse  and  substantial  modem  structnres.  It 
has  also  a  public  subscription  library  and  newa-room,  and 
a  small  theatre. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Warwick  is  its  castle,  the  scat  of 
the  Bari  of  Warwick, and  the  most  magnificent  of  the  an. 
dent  feudal  mansions  of  the  English  nobility,  still  nsed  m 
a  residence.  It  stands  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  Avon,  a 
little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town.  It  retains  much  of  its  an- 
cieat  grandeur  of  appearance,  and,  unin|ured  fay  Tina, 
presents  an  Interesting  memorial  of  by-gone  ages.  Its 
foundation  is  attributed  to  Ethelfleda,  dai^ter  of  AlfM 
in  916 ;  but  no  authoitic  trace  now  remains  of  the  origiatf 
building.  Csuar's  tower,  147  ft.  in  height,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  at  least  700  years  ago,  is  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preaervaticMi.  Guy's  Tower,  ISSft.  in  height,  and  built 
In  1394.  is,  also,  nearly  perfect ;  it  vpptm  to  be  of  a  U^ 
corated  character ;  £aa  though  vchtt  plain,  is  parhspi 
the  most  perfect  remain  of  its  kind  iu  exutence,  aad 
curious  alike  as  to  composition  and  construction.  The 
principal  entrance  faces  the  B.  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
approach  to  it  is  a  broad  winding  road  cot  hi  the  solid 
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r*ck.  Bdbra  tke  firont  li  a  dlsutad  mottt,  a  stoM  arch 
aver  »bkh  baa  replaced  Che  andant  drawbrldfe.  On 
MMlng  the  doable  gatewar,  the  Tititer  find!  blnuelf  hi 
Che  inner  court  of  the  cattle,  rarroaoded  od  all  sidet  bj 
lofty  embaUled  walli  and  ramoarta.  This  caitle  was  for- 
menj  a  ttrong  fortrett ;  and  bf  means  of  open  flUhtt  of 
•Cone  step*  and  paitaget  on  the  tops  of  th«r  walU  there  it 
a  line  of  ooounuaication  all  round  the  building.  The 
paru  of  tbit  vast  and  Tenerable  pile  that  are  oceaiiied  bjr 
Qie  Ctmllr  are  augnlfloenthr  Stted  up.  but  to  at  to  bar- 
monite,  in  all  retpectt,  with  the  ttyle  and  character  of 
the  building.  The  collection  of  pamdngt  it  at  once  ex- 
tentlre  andvaloable. 

In  a  greenhoute  attached  to  the  cattle  It  the  Waawick 
¥AtB,oneof  thenoblettrenalntofandeotart.  It  it  of 
white  niarUe,  and  of  large  dhnentlont,  being  capable  of 
holding  136  gallont.  its  handlet  are  ex^uiaitely  formed 
of  interwoven  vine  branchet.  On  the  body  of  the  vate 
are  the  beadt  of  tatyrt,  bound  with  wreatht  of  ivy,  the 
tkin  at  the  panther,  with  the  head  and  dawt  beantifydly 
tculptured,  and  otlter  appropriate  omaraentt.  Thitfnott 
splendid  relic  wat  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  at 
Adrian*!  Villa,  at  Tlroli  (which  tee),  of  which,  no  doubt. 
It  had  formea  a  principal  ornament ;  and  having  been 
purchased  by  Sir  WllUam  Hamilton,  wat  consigned  by 
nim  to  hit  reUtive  the  Barl  of  Warwick,  at  wbote  ex- 
pente  it  wat  brought  to  England,  and  bf  whose  liberality 
tt  has  been  placed  in  asituation  where  it  m^  at  ail  times 
be  teen  by  the  public. 

The  remains  of  several  monastic  establishments  exist 
In  and  near  Warwick ;  and  at  the  E.  and  W.  extremities 
•f  the  town  are  gates,  each  containing  some  ancient  work 
with  modem  additions.  Leicester's  Hospital,  an  audent 
building  at  the  W.  extremity  of  High  Street,  was  origi- 
nally a  hall  belonging  to  twoguilds,  and  was  converted 
Co  lu  present  use  by  Robert  Dudley.  Barl  of  Leicester, 
fbr  the  reception  of  It  poor  men,  chiefly  disabled  vete- 
rans, and  for  a  professor  of  divini^  at  matter.  In  181 1. 
the  dear  value  of  the  estates  with  which  it  Is  endowed 
amounted  to  8,000/.  per  annum.  In  181S,  the  master's 
salary  was  raised  from  5Qfc  to  4O0L  a  year,  and  the  number 
of  inmates  increased  to  tt.  The  college  school,  origin- 
ally founded  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  free  grammar-school, 
and  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  monas. 
teries,  is  open  to  all  the  boys  of  the  town.  It  has  two  ex- 
hibitions of  701.  to  each  of  the  unlvertlties.  Of  bte  years 
it  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay ;  but  recently  the  number 
of  youths  educated  here  has  increased,  and  at  present 
(1842)  the  school  is  comparathrdy  prosperous.  Here  is, 
also,  a  charity-school  founded  and  endowed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  89  bovs  and  36  girls ;  a  national  school ;  school 
of  Industry,  Ac.  and  not  lea  than  40  almshouses.  Large 
flmds  are  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  for  dis- 
tribution  among  the  poor. 

The  manuCscCures,  which  are  unimportant,  comprise  a 
few  descriptions  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  a  worsted 
mill,  with  a  ropery,  and  a  brass  and  Iron  i6ondi7.  There 
are  several  large  malting  houses,  and  lime,  timber,  and 
coal-wharfli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Stratford  canal,  which 
comes  up  to  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  and  br  which  it 
communicates  with  Oxford,  Birminghani,  and  the  Severn. 
It  is  within  about  10  m.  of  Coventry,  and  consequently, 
also,  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway.  The 
Sotmd.  Rep,  says,  "  The  town  is  thriving,  and  dlstin- 

fiished  by  an  appearance  of  respectabill^  and  neatness, 
rade  scans  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  which  may  be  ac 
counted  for  in  great  measure  by  its  proximitv  to  and 
connection  with  Leamington,  where  most  of  the  War- 
wick tradespeople  have  shops,  and  where  the  chief  specu- 
lators trom  this  town  invest  their  capital."  But  dr. 
cumstanoes  have  changed  materially  in  tne  interval.  The 
great  increase  of  Leamington,  and  its  superior  advantaaet, 
nave  taken  much  of  the  capital  and  buslneu  fh>m  War- 
wid,  which  it  formerly  eigoyed,  and  proportionally  de- 
pressed the  latter.  Very  few  Warwick  tradesmen  nave 
also  shops  in  Leamington.  Warwick  is  a 
scription:  its  earliest  charter  dates  fk^m  the 
Henry  III.,  but  it  was  not  regularly  Incorporated  tilt 
1663.  Under  the  Bfnnidpai  Reform  Act,  It  Is  divided  into 
S  wards,  and  is  govemeo  by  a  mavor,  5  tidermen,  and  18 
coundllors.  Quarterly  courts  oi^  session  are  hdd  for  all 
offices  not  capital ;  a  court-leet  annually;  and  there  is 
occasionally  a  court  of  record  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  AOL  The  bor.  has  returned  S  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise  baring  been 
vested,  preriously  to  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  payers  of 
church  and  poor-rates.  Registered  doctors,  in  1849-60, 
744.  Corporation  revenue,  in  1847-8,  2,856/.  It  has  a 
weekly  newspaper;  and  the  Warwick  and  Leamington 
Banking  OHnpwny,  established  in  1834,  has  Its  heail  omce 
in  the  town.  The  Leamington  Priory  Banking  Com- 
pany has  also  a  branch  here. 

Warwick  Is  conjectured  by  Dugdale  and  other  writers 
Co  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  but  there  are  no  proofs  of 
its  having  existed  before  the  Saxon  times.*  It  was  in  great 
part  destroyed  by  fire  in  16D4.  Market-day,  Saturday. 
Fairs,  twelve  times  a  year ;  mostly  for  burses,  cattle,  and 
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bor.  hj  pre- 
45tb  of 


cbeeae.  {Hist,  of  Warwick i  Bound,  and  Mwde.  Corp. 
Rtp,  f  Cooke»  Warwick  Cattte:  Private  Infitrm.) 

WASHINGTON,  (so  called  in  honour  of  the  &tfa«r  of 
Che  republic,)  a  dty  of  the  U.  States,  being  the  cap.  of 
the  Union,  and  the  seat  of  the  general  legldature  and 

fovemment,  in  the  federal  distr.  of  Colombia,  on  the 
*ot<miac,  here  crossed  1^  a  wooden  bridge,  nearly  1  m. 
in  lengtli,  at  the  confluence  of  the  AnaoooOa,S10m.  S.W. 
New  Yoric ;  lat.  Sflo  ST  54'*  N.,  long.  TV*  I'  48"  W. 
Pop-,  hi  1840.  88,361   **  Every  body  knows,'*  says  CapC. 
Marryatt,  **  that  Washington  has  a  capltol,  but  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  the  capltol  wants  a  dty.  There  It  stands, 
reminding  you  of  a  ceneral  without  an  armv.  only  sur- 
rounded and  followed  by  a  parcel  of  ragged  little  dirty 
boys ;  for  sndi  Is  the  appearance  of  the  duty,  straggling, 
iU-buUt  houses  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  it."   {Diarp,  Ac. 
11. 1,  8.)  But  the  staple  of  this  statement  consisu,asm^t 
perhaps  have  been  expected,  of  fiction  rather  than  of 
troth.    The  plan  of  the  citv  is  laid  down  upon  a  magni- 
ficent scale,  and  Choogh  It  nas  not  Increased  so  rapuUy 
as  was  expected.  It  u  now  of  very  respectable  dimen- 
sions.   The  streets  cross  each  other  Jt  right  angles ; 
and  are  Intersected  diagonally  by  avenmes,  named  after 
the  states  of  the  Union.    The  smdlar  streets  are  from 
70  ft.  to  110  ft.  wide,  the  avenues  and  streets  leading  to 
public  places  flrom  110  ft.  to  160  ft.  wide.    Mr.  Stuart 
says,  **  The  entrance  to  the  dty  by  the  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  wbldi  reaches  from  the  capltol  to  the  Presi<p 
dent's  house,  160  ft.  in  width,  and  planted  with  rows  of 
poplar  trees,  is  magnificent.  The  dty  Is  placed  in  so  fine 
a  situation,  and  the  capltol  Is  so  trulv  an  Imposing  build- 
ing, that  I  have  sddom  been  more  pleased  than  with  the 
first  view  of  the  seat  of  the  legislature  of  the  U.  Sutes." 
{Stmarft  America^  1.  388.)     The  curftol,  the  noblest 
structure  in  the  Union,  stands  on  a  nlll  elevated  about 
75  ft.  above  the  Potomac,  which  It  overlooks.    It  is  built 
of  freestone,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the 
entire  firont  bring  350  ft.  in  length.    In  the  centre  of  the 
E.  sidets  a  fine  portico,  supported  by  18  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, and  approached  by  a  fitaht  of  steps:  over  the 
centre  of  the  building  Is  a  large  dome  rising  to  145  ft.  in 
height:  smaller  fiat  domes,  reaching  to  about  70ft.  high, 
cover  the  wings.    In  the  Interior,  under  the  central 
dome,  is  the  circular  chamber  called  the  Rotunda,  orna- 
mented with  relieft,  and  paintings  of  national  subjects. 
On  the  W.  of  this  apartment  Is  the  congress  library, 
with  20,000  vols.    In  the  S.  wing  it  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  amphitheatre,  95  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  60  ft.  in  height,  surrounded  with  84 
Corinthian  columns  of  variegated  native  marble.    **  The 
seats  for  the  members  are  conveniently  disposed :  each 
member  has  his  fixed  place,  a  diair,  and  a  small  desk. 
The  members,  when  speaking,  generally  stand  in  the 
space  between  the  desk,  whi»  albrds  sulBAent  room." 
(Stuari^  1. 889.)    The  senate  chamber,  In  the  N.  wing, 
is  of  the  same  form,  but  smaller,  being  74  ft.  in  dlsoneter, 
and  42  ft.  in  height.    Over  the  president's  chair  is  a 
portrait  of  Washington :  and  statues  of  Libertv  and  His- 
tory ornament  this  hall.    Underneath  Is  the  nail  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  Stales ;  and  there  are,  in  the 
btuldina,  70  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  committees, 
Ac    The  omltol  is  surrounded  1^  ornamental  grounds, 
comprising  about  22  acres.    This  magnificent  buildlnc  is 
said  to  have  cost,  \n  all,  the  sum  of  2,596,600  dolls.    Op- 
posite the  N.  front  of  the  building  is  a  c<riumn,  wected 
in  honour  of  the  officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli.    The  Pre- 
sident's house,  of  Areestone,  two  stories  high,  with  an 
Ionic  pmtico,  is  a  handsome  building.    Beside  it  are 
four  large  edifices  for  the  chief  departments  of  go- 
vernment.   In  the  city  are  the  U.  States  general  post- 
office,  with  the  patent-office,  the  arsenal,  and  navy.yard, 
a  city  hall,  250  ft.  hi  length  by  60  ft.  hi  breadth,  hos- 


tal,  penitentiary,  upwards  of  20  churches,  4  mariMt- 
>uses,  the  Columbian  institute,  a  Rom.  Cath.  u 


ouses,  the  Columbian  msutute,  a  icom.  kma.  seminary, 
a  dty  library ;  with  medical,  botanical,  masonic,  and  many 
benevolent  sodeties  and  other  institutions.  Washington 
has  a  Urge  jglass  manufSM^torv,  but  its  trade  it  mostly 
confined  to  the  lupply  of  goods  to  the  government  esta- 
blishmenls  and  members  of  Congreu.  Alexandria,  lower 
down  the  river,  bdng  more  conveniently  situated  for  carry- 
ing on  ford^  trade,  of  which  it  has  a  considerable  share. 
Exdudve  of  several  large  taverns,  the  dty  recently  had 
4  banks,  an  hisurance  company,  and  10  printing-oiBcea, 
from  which  3  daily  and  several  weeky  newspapers  were 
issued.  lu  suburb,  George  Town,  to  the  W.  of  the 
city,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv  a  narrow  creelt,  across 
which  are  numerous  bridges,  bad.  In  1840,  a  pop.  of 
7,312 ;  most  of  its  houses  are  of  brick,  and  it  is  a  thrivinir 
town  with  a  considerable  trade.  The  Ohio  and  Chesa- 
peake canal  terminates  in  George  Town,  and  the  dty  is 
united  to  Annapolis  by  a  railwigr.  Mount  Vernon,  the 
seat  of  Washington,  the  founder  and  father  of  the  re- 

{>ublic,  on  a  bank  above  the  Potomac,  is  situated  about 
5  m.  from  the  capital.    It  continues  much  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  by  lu  illustrious  owner.    The  re- 
mains of  Washington,  who  died  on  the  1 1th  of  DoMm- . 
ber,  1800,   are  deposited   In  a  vault   ha  tbe  grouuUs. 
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WATERFORD. 


Washington  was  made  the  seat  of  the  U.  States  gorern- 
inent  in  1800 ;  it  sustained  a  good  deal  of  iitfury  from  the 
British  in  1814,  more,  perubs,  to  the  discredit  of  the 
latter,  than  to  the  loss  of  the  Americans;  but  not  a 
trace  is  now  vlslhle  of  these  ii^uries.  (Enege.  Amer»  and 
4meriean  AlmamaCt  1849 ;  EnqfC.  tff  Geog.,  American 
edit.;  Stuart ;  Davatport'i  Gaxetteer^  Ac.) 

WATERFORD,  a  marit.  oo.  of  IreUuid,  proT.  Mon- 
ster, haring  S.  St.  George's  Ghannel ;  E.  Waterford 
Harbour,  hv  which  it  is  separated  firom  Wexford  and 
KilkennT}  N.  Tipperary;  and  W.  Cork.  Area  471,381 
acres,  of  which  118,034  are  uniroproTed  mountain,  with 
but  little  bog.  Though  generally  coarse,  there  Is  a  con. 
stderable  extent  of  fine  land  in  this  oo.,  particularly  in 
Its  S.B.  quarter,  and  the  mountains  afford  good  pas- 
turage for  cattie.  Estates,  for  the  most  parto^ery  larae ; 
the  largest,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
is  managed  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  greatly 
Improved.  Here,  indeed,  and  generallv  throughout  Ire. 
land  (and,  we  beliere,  that  the  same  thing  may  be  truly 
af&rmed  of  England),  tenants  and  occupiers  on  large 
esUtes  are  decidedly  better  off  than  those  oo  the  smaller 
class  of  properties.  This  is  the  principal  dairy  co.  of 
Ireland.  When  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  Youne,  not  l-80th 
part  was  under  the  plough.    (Tomr  in  IrOamd^  4to  ed. 

1>.  8S9.)  The  proportion  in  tillage  is  now,  however,  mudi 
arger.  Thte  has  principally  arisen  from  the  vldous  cus- 
tom of  diriding  (arms.  *^ln  thU  co.,'*  says  Mr.  Wakefield, 
*'when  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  farmer  marries,  the 
fkther,  instead  of  giving  her  a  portion,  divides  his  fkrm  be- 
tween himself  and  his  son-in-law :  the  next  dauahter  gets 
a  half  of  the  remainder ;  and  this  division  and  subdivi- 
sion Is  continued  as  long  as  there  are  daughters  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  sons  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  the 
best  way  they  can  .*'  (1 .  280.)  Some  of  the  dairy  fkrmera 
are  in  easy  circumstances ;  but  the  condition  of  the  til- 
lage formers  and  cottiers  Is  much  the  same  as  in  other 
parts  of  Munster.  Some  very  material  Improvements 
have,  however,  been  introduced  since  1890,  into  this  and 
the  contiguous  cos.  Improved  swing-ploughs,  made  of 
iron,  drawn  by  two  horses  driven  by  the  ploughman,  are 
now  become  very  general.  Land  is  kept  cleaner ;  there 
has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Ihne, 
used  as  manure ;  green  crops  are  more  attended  to ;  and 
the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  within  these  few  years  has 
been  more  than  doubled ;  while  there  has  been  a  decided 
falling  off  in  the  production  of  oats.  There  has  also 
been  a  large  increase  of  the  exports  of  butter  aQd  bacon. 
Average  rent  of  land,  \fa.%i.  an  acre.  The  minerals, 
which  comprise  copper,  iron,  &c.  are  but  little  wrought, 
and  are  unimportant ;  which,  also.  Is  the  case  with  ma- 
nufactures :  a  considerable  cotton  manufacture  has,  how. 
ever,  been  established  at  Fortlaw,  and  some  glass  is 
made  In  Wad^rford.  Principal  rivers,  Blackwater,  Suir, 
and  Bride.    Waterford  is  divided  into  7  baronies,  and  74 

Krishes  ;  and  returns  5  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  being  9 
'  the  CO.,  2  for  the  bor.  of  Waterford,  and  1  for  Duu- 
KrvAn.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1849-50,  821. 
1841,  Waterford  had  98,345  inhab.  houses,  83,878  fis- 
rotlips,  Knd  196,187  inbabs. ;  of  whom  95,576  were  males, 
and  100,611  females. 

Waterford,  a  city,  parL  bor.,  and  sea-port  of 
Ireland,  proT.  Munster,  on  the  sestuary  of  the 
river  Suir,  about  10  ni.  (Vom  the  sea,  and  82  m. 
&S.S¥.  Dublin,  lat.  52®  ly  N.,  lonij.  7°  10'  W. 
It  is  a  CO.  of  ii self,  comprising  10,059  acres,  but 
is  locallv  situated  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
row  of  Waterford,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. 

In  1841,  the  pop.  of  the  co.  of  the  city  amounted  to 
99.286,  and  that  of  the  city  Itself  to  23.216.  The  Bound- 
ary Act  made  no  change  in  the  Ihnits  of  the  pari,  bor., 
which  embrace  the  whole  co.  of  the  city.  The  city  is 
situated  on  the  S.,  or  S.  W.  side  of  the  river ;  but  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  co.  of  the  city  is  situated  on  Its 
opposite  side,  the  communication  between  tliem  being 
maintained  bv  a  fine  wooden  bridge  839  ft.  in  length  t^ 
40  ft.  in  width,  constructed  by  an  American  artist.    The 

Stay  fi-onting  the  river,  1,200  yards  in  length,  is  one  of 
e  finest  in  Europe, nmd  is  bounded  on  the  hind  side  by 
a  range  of  well  built  houses.  The  other  principal 
streets  are  the  Mall,  Beresford  Street,  Broad  Street,  &c. ; 
but  the  city  Is  very  irregulariy  laid  out ;  and  in  the  older 
parts  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  dirty,  with  mean 
thatched  houses,  or  rather  hovels,  occupied  by  a  very 
poor  and  wrecclted  population.  In  the  more  modem 
parts,  however,  the  streets  are  comparatively  broad,  and 
the  houses  well  built  and  substantul.  The  co.  of  the 
city  is  divided  into  19  parishes,  of  which  3  are  entirely 
rsmd.  The  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Watf^rford  (now 
merged  in  that  of  Cashel)  is  a  fine  modern  building, 
with  an  ornamental  spire :  near  it  is  the  bishop's  palace, 
also  a  handsome  mooem  structure.  Here  are  8  parish 
churches,  and  4  Rom.  Catholic  chapels,  the  largest  of 
whH^  Is  the  cathedral.  The  Presbyterians,  B^qptisU, 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers  have,  alM>,  their 


respective  placet  of  worship.    Amooff  tbe  gwiliBc 

tags,  exclusive  of  the  churehM,  taaj  be   oociead  rke 
town  hall,  diamber  of  cowateioe,  coun^  and  dtj  pri 
and  court  houses,  artillery  t»arracks,  pcnltemtiary, 
torn  house,  St.  Reginald's  tovrer,  on  the  quay,  an  — 
fortress,  now  a  police  barradi,  ftc. 
The  educational  establtshments  comprli 


classical  school,  under  the  patronage  or  the  ooa-poratiaau 

which  provides  a  residence  and  aalsoy   for  tfa«    tis^ 

master ;  tbe  GoQege  of  St.  John,  a  plate  bat 

building,  provides  Instroetion   for   caodkiates 

Rom.  CatiHdlc  miolstij,  prqiMratorr  to  their 

into  the  College  of  Maynooth ;  and  there  mM% 

other  pubHe  and  private  sdiools.      Mr.  fo^Ka 

that  he  visltad  a  Catholic  school,  at  whidb  i^nr 

700  cblldreQ  were  educated  bf  an  asaodatloo  of 

men,  called  the  ■**  Brothers  of  ttie  Christian  Sdibola. 

Here,  also.  Is  the  Waterford  loetitutf  on  for  Che 

of  Knowledge,  with  a  library  and  a  smaO  i 

Llteraiy  and  Sidentiflc  Society  hi  which  lecta 

livered,  and  Agricultoral  and  Hortlcolturtf 

In  1848  It  had  3  weekly  newspapers. 

The  charitable  Institutions  ccmiprise  a  Rliiri  coat  School 
for  Protestant  boys,  founded  about  1700.  asxl  unswiiin, 
an  estate  of  1,400 acres;  a  Blue^soat  Hoapital  for  Protest- 
ant girls,  founded  ta  1740 ;  Widows'  Aputmeote,  erectni 
In  1709,  for  the  maintenance  of  10  poor  ciergjiaea'a  wi- 
dows ;  the  Leper  Hospital,  fotmded  by  Kins  Jotui*  airf 


now  used  as  an  Infirmary,  is  cukable  of 
400 patients:  th^  Holy  CHiost  Hospital, founded  In  IMfl^ 
and  now  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  fenwies ;  the 
Fever  Hospital,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  opened 
in  1799,  and  capable  of  receiving  ISO  patients  ;  tbe  l«a. 
nattc  Asylum  for  the  co.  and  dty,  a  large  aiodmi  boSd- 
Ing,  has  accommodation  for  117  patients.  Tbe  anfoa 
workhouse,  opened  In  1841,  has  accommodatloa  for  I,78# 
Inmates.  There  is  also  a  lylng-ln  hospital,  a  charitable 
loan  IVmd,  and  several  orphan  societies. 

The  manufactures  of  waterford  are  unimportant,  i_ 
prising  only  a  glass  work,  3  Invwerles,  4  foundries* 
several  Hour-mills ;  but  It  is  better  situated  for 

than  any  other  town  of  Ireland.    The  hariMur  is  « 

lent,  vessels  of  800  tons  burden  coming  np  to  the  quays. 
The  Suir,  which  is  narigable  for  barges  as  Car  as  Ckn- 
mel,  gives  it  a  considerable  command  of  inland  navi- 
gation, and  it  Is  also  the  principal  aUrepoi  for  the  pro- 
duce brought  down  by  the  Barrow  and  Its  fanportaat 
tributary  the  Nore,  as  well  as  for  the  produce  which  is 
to  be  conveyed  inland  by  these  channels ;  Its  trade  Is  in 
consequence  great  and  Increasing.    Its  exports  of  raw 
produce,  including  corn  and  fiour,  butter,  beef,  port* 
and  bacon,  hides,  tallow.  Ad.,  exceed  those  troui  aaj 
other   Irish   port,  and  amount,  at  present,  to  above 
2.000,000/.  a  year.    7*he  openiM  of  a  steam  communicar 
tion  k>etweeu  Waterford  and  wistol.  and  other  towns^ 
has  been  of  peculiar  advantage  to  tbe  first. 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  ralne  of 
the  principal  articles  exported  from  Waterford  durh^ 
the  year  endhig  the  aoth  April,  1835 :  — 
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S        «.     4. 

BmT 

tioraM 

88  at  ISO*. 

tl4  10    0 

Pork 

67S~   90*. 

»jOt4    0    0 

Ftork 

a  -,         *■ 

uwivn 

t.«l9-   46#. 

S.10S  14    0 

Bnaon 

flicdm 

399,138—   <6». 

518379    S    0 

Buttv 

cwtk 

118.471—   SOt. 

4733S4    0    a 

Lud 

18,397-    aO^ 

45,999  10    • 

Whmt 

DWCtt 

S5,775—   «U. 

S63a  15    0 

Om> 

«)6,167—    lie. 

Itl^OO    4    0 

BwlOT 

^ 

57,731—    lit. 

4S,411  14    Q 

Floor 

CVtf. 

496338—    IS*. 

S87370    S    0 

OUniMl     - 

113«l—    lU. 

SJ9t  IS    • 

Bmd 

^^ 

1,S6I—    liM.9d. 

^SOO  IS    S 

Cattle 

head 

4,410 -.140s. 

S0370    0    • 

livcShacp  - 

1^38.    45*. 

4>I80  10    0 

Do.  Pis»      • 

*            • 

To 

58,313—   SS*. 
tal        •           -           • 

109JM7  U    0 

131SAM  It   < 

There  belonged  to  the  port,  oo  the  1st  Jan.  1850,  181 
sailing  vessels  of  the  agg.  Inurden  of  91,960  tone,  and  IS 
steamers,  burden  3;754  tons.  Grou  customs*  duty,  hi 
1849, 1 19,969/.  The  management  of  tiie  port  is  vested  la 
94  harbour  commissioners,  nominated  partly  bf  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  partly  by  the  corporation. 
Post-office  revenue,  fai  1849,  9,869/.  Branches  of  tbe 
Bank  of  IreUnd,  the  Provincial  Bank,  and  the  NaUoosI 
Bank  of  Ireland,  have  been  opened  in  the  town. 

Being  tbe  place  at  which  Henry  II.  landrd.  In  117^ 
to  take  possession  of  his  conquests  lu  Ireland.  Water- 
ford was  early  distinguished  by  marks  of  ro^al  favow. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  right  to  send  9  reprt- 
sentatives  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  was  not  conferred  by 
charter,  but  rested  only  en  prescription,  tbe  practice 
having  commenced  in  1374.  At  the  Union,  Waterford 
was  authorised  to  send  I  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C, 
and  under  the  Reform  Act  she  sends  9  mems.  Regiitered 
electors,  in  1849-50,  1,919.    The  llmlu  of  the  munlcifa^ 
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WATERLOO, 

Com  Bm^  M  C> 

ni*  *H1«>  >IU  to 


'irotr  Infonmali 

Ht  or  SolgnlM.and  on  Uia  r»d 

»sr  cunor^  In  mUllvr  hh^ 
-irr  for  Ibi  gnU  bUIla  (oucbl  In  lU  rldnlR  on  thn  ISth 
or  luna,  l»li,  belv««i  Iha  lUlcil  umrimilat  Ilia  Duke  of 
WdllDitan,  ud  Ika  Fnoch,  imilar  Napirimi.  Thin  1> 
•OIM  dlKnpBCT  In  Uis  lUttmrDU  on  tha  HlijKt,  but 
■jichannrprab^TciiUUsdgraUiutTluniDaD.  Tba 

■WW.  Thgiit^ectiirNipiilmiiulodifHu'tkeBilUi 

kn«w  wen  omtaf  uh  couU  urlte  od  the  field  i  wIj 

■round  lUI  he  could  b«jDlocdlijbl4mJlic«.  whTii  II  nlB 

the  Freuoh  nn  refuted  *ilh  tba  irtuxat  ^tj  -,  b 
tiwj  mede  qa  HrbHU  hnprcHloD  on  Ibe  Brltith,  bf  vht 

■n?rf nlulon.    At  InfHi,  ibout  4  pMl  6  o'ctock,  3e 
Fruuliini  ena  iDlo  Uk  leidiUlth  >  etniu  «»«  V  froB 

-he  Bafllib  Ihn  becvna  the 

Insitaa  bfoafM  (gmnl  bli 
Ttoutlf  been  ennfed,  it  couM 
1,  bavmt  baan  rbnad  lo  tin 


mei.     Tha  Bifllib  ihn 


«4etl*  known ;  Init  k*ainot,perhapt,  kti.  InthvbiLtlo 
and  iHinult.  Ihu  KJOM  men.     Al[  tli«4r  cumoD  and 

it  w^SakKt.  be  uld  that  Ibe  Frcncta  w^r^u^'-J^T 

Suchwu  the  butia  c<  Waterlon,  iDahldilbei 


Giil  alrsHlj  defealtd 

DDdn  a-bich  be  wH  placed.    He 

klimir (tiuHia  ot  beliii  iMe  to  miika  head  iiaUnet  Uie 

"ISSSSa 

enUioiUHs'oU^F' 

dKliended  m  Mi  balai 

a;^.'« 

before  11  could  Dm  alunetlDn  wllh 

■kill  Df  (he  Brillih  (cnenl,  and  the 

d  mtlutlOD  ol  hli  IrooH.  dcrealad 
death  .tragglo'wrcwellKinindni 

'Sfeai" 

bThl' tnH^a,  who. 

hnnoxm^lddo. 

WATFOBD, am 

ukn  lawn  and  par.  of  Enclud.  CO. 

Hem.  band.  CaAlo 

DD  theColae.  berl  crowat  bf  a 
.ondon.  Areaofpar.,  InctudtDgbe- 
-mthunlcli.  lOisOMrei.     Pop.  of 

Uldg..  ID  n>.  N.W.  1 
■Idnwairanl4tdja 

dD..lnlMt,^M»,  a 

Kl  o(  tha  lo«.  V\"l.    The  latter. 

S'S'^S 

ontUU  pHnclpallT  of  a  najn  if  reel. 
DD  Ihe  hltb  roia  hen  LondiiD  ID 
hurcli.  In  the  centre  -t  tha  ton. 

U  a  larp,  edltoa.  et 

duHd:   it  hai,   at 

ii'e  W.'md*  ""iali.  ttniialllJ 

tt^Laj  *  bj  Ntcb 

lae  Sloae.    Tha  ll'ini  a  raUubla 

;i;^aia:.ortb)«U. 

•  rear,  kin  the  «Xto/lhaEarie( 

£!?.■  Hl?:i^ 

m  cbapela  (brBiptleia  ai>d  W... 

■(li«l.fiHndcdtnl7IM.lb[MbonaiKl  14 ilrla.  vllb  in 
<~-w  of  tbool  IML  •  rear,  kUcIi,  In  1131.  laatiti 
■Hon  10  eo  aelHilin  -.  analhetlMa  KhooL  vlth  ■ 
_. •■'■-■— ■■-■'«;«BBlida»choirt 


oT  illk.  etraw  p»Ulq.  ai 
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a  and  bofi,  lu  inde  In  thoH  U  Bicmiiled  ta  tka 
Junction  Canal,  vblch  palaee  aboot  t  B.  W.  ot 
town,  where  It  li  Mned  ij  Ibe  Coloa,  vhleb  hat 
n  rendered  naTlcabla  U  SLAIbaD*e.  Tha  Lgodoa 
Blmlngbara  Ballvar  hai  ■  oadoa  humadlatalT  lo 
B.  of  Watford.  Har  vblih  tha  Ibienauea  ibronih  a 

—  a  conrt  of  raquaatt  for  Iba  neoverr  of  null  dibit, 
are  beU  Id  the  town  waekhr.  MarkMa  ob  Tiwdvii 
and  lain  four  llnai  a  raw  Ihr  cattle.  hoiMi,  fMrnj, 
-nd tha hima orianaalL  Adll>lnk>cWalftmlootha#. 
I  Caahioburr  Park. Iha  Hit  o( cbe^laii  at  Bawi. led 
lUMnuDor.  ThahoiiHbaiaiooddaaloftbaaiipiw. 
oca  of  a  mHaawiT  1  U  hii  HUB*  food  piHum,  aad  a 
alublacollectUmodMHifei.  iFriiiU h^rmmUem.) 
WBARUOUTH.  jn  SuKDIiuKn. 
WEDKBSBtlRV,  a  niiriMt.tewa  and  par.  oT  Eu. 

>rea  of  pai-..  S,tM  acr«.     Fop.  if  *i,  ia  IMlTllpSis' 

D  ibeia  kw  fttn,  ki  ■  ina  •tracuua,  iiltta  a  lower 
umuDnlad  V  *  ■°'>y  tfin.  II  bat  an  octifDoal  R. 
nd.  and  otbtr  portlona  hi  Iba  penandleular  l^la,  and 
(liMu  an  «]ia«m^idtll«7eirredfnbaiidalila]la.an4 
I  cnrloui  moraaUa  nadrng  flak  IffJulaaan  I  Hia 
iirhif,>Tlara(>  worth  HUTl  rear,  li  In  llM(llf  or  Ihi 


pls^  In  Tarlout  btinclwa  o(  tha 
almoal  everj  dHcrlptlDiL 


iliook,  wfaDrtod  tvnibteHiittoBt 
tfhr  poor  chUdran,  an  alminooaai 
■•■    TbaiahaM.  aia  mgUran- 

ronartl- 


( flea  if  armamt.  IW.)    The  countrr  bad  not  tbn. 

bi  Ibe  lua  war,  and  II  li  now  a  foad  deal  Imonnd.  In 
the  tldnllr  near  Weimar  th*  aoll  li  a  rich  black  ohnU^ 
prDdudnf,  notvlthitandlDi  Iti  defacdta  cnUura.  tcct 
tuperlor  Erept.  TIm  TlllaJH  bi  lUtiian  oT  thaduchr 
are  tUcklr  placed  and  populoui,  hat,  b  cooaoquaiKa  of 
tha  BMllnan  of  tba  fami,  Ibera  la  ■  ircM  leaRllT  of 
cattia.  or  lata  jean,  however,  tba  rcarina  of  cattle  baa 
bacn  ■  (and  did  mora  attended  to  i  and  Ifaa  «oA  of 
aheep  baa  been  ireatir  Increaiad  la  toatequena  of  tba 
nadT  >Dd  adnnlaiaoui  inuket  for  wae)  (Obrdad  In 
BncUnd.  CiuiH  U  eiiremilr  plestirul  t  and  lb*  wood) 
CBODiiriea  about  ooe  inlllloa  Praadan  atoiy  of  land. 
Hoil  Of  Iba  peatanti'  boutat  an  buUl  of  Umhir. 
— ' "-■'-  -'"'  -"-  •- gnat 


niaj anHKBtu l.TiSSwi^arear.  Iron'and --rnnrfif- 
an  Ibe  Chtof  mMallta  pndacta.  Uaiuihcturea  are  nat 
•irt  IniiartaiK :  vooirtn  dotbi.  earaau.  boalaTT.  lloaD 
■tulb.  Iron,  bardvare,  aud  tabaoco..p<|iei.  are  the  tirind- 


a  llmltad  monircbji ;  and  tha  rojal 
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funlly  of  Wctanar  took  tbe  lasd  in  Qwmukj  alter  th« 
pMce,  In  introducing  a  ttt  rtprsMDtatire  irttein  into 
Ibelr  dom.  Tb«  consUtotlon  date*  from  ath  May,  1818, 
«Dd  ia  certainly  on«  of  the  moflt  liberal  in  Germany. 
**  Tlie  miniature  parliament  formi  only  one  house,  for  It 
contiflts  of  only  si  menu. }   10  are  choten  by  the  pro- 

rrietor*  of  ectates-noble,  10  by  the  ddaeni  oftbe  towns, 
0  by  the  peasantrr,  and  1  by  the  unlTersity  of  Jena.  The 
last  Is  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academlcos ;  and,  besides 
being  a  professor,  must  hare  taken  a  regular  degree  in  the 
Juri<ucal  bcuUy.  At  the  general  election,  which  occurs 
every  7th  year,  not  only  the  representatives  themselves 
are  chosen,  but  likewise  a  substitute  fbr  every  member, 
that  the  representation  may  be  alwavs  faih  The  10 
mems.  for  the  nobility  are  chosen  directly  by  all  the  pos- 
seisors  of  patents  or  nobility,  or  estates-noble.  Even 
ladies  in  possession  of  such  estates  have  a  vote ;  but  if 
unmarrle<C  they  must  vote  by  proxy. 

**  In  the  representation  of  the  towns  and  peasantry,  the 
election  is  indirect.  The  towns  are  distributed  into  10 
districts,  each  of  which  sends  1  mem.  In  these,  every 
resident  citisen  has  a  vote,  without  dlstinctl<Mi  of  re- 
ligion; even  Jews  possess  the  fhmchise,  though  they 
cannot  be  elected.  The  whole  body  of  voters  in  a  town 
ehoose  a  certain  number  of  delegates.  In  the  proportion 
of  1  for  every  50  houses  the  town  contains,  and  these 
deputies  dect  the  mem.  for  the  district.  The  nem.  for 
m  district  of  towns  must  have  a  certain  Independent  in- 
come ef  about  7U.  sterling.  If  he  be  elected  for  Weimar 
or  Eisenach,  and  451.  If  chosen  to  represent  the  towns  of 
any  other  district.  The  dectlon  or  the  10  representa- 
tives of  the  peasantry  proceeds  in  a  similar  way.  Tlielr 
representatives  must  belong  to  tkemsebfe*  i  they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  them  from  the  higher  classes  of 
landed  proprietors,  which  they  certainly  would  have 
been  easily  brought  to  do,  had  it  not  been  expressly 
prohibited.  Neither  brothers,  nor  father  and  son,  are 
capable  of  sitting  In  the  chamber  at  the  same  tune. 
The  parliament  elects  its  own  president,  wluwe  election 
Is  oonflrroed  bv  the  grand  duke,  and  who  holds  office 
during  two  parliaments.  Regularly  the  chamber  meets 
only  once  In  three  years,  and  tbe  budget  is  voted  for  the 
whole  of  that  period ;  but  a  standing  committee  of  nine 
mems.  continues  during  the  adjournment.  During  the 
session  the  mems.  have  an  allowance  of  about  IQs.  a  day, 
besides  a  certain  sum  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses. 
The  powers  of  the  chamber  extend  to  all  the  branches 
of  legislation,  and  its  consent  Is  indispensable  to  the  vali' 
dity  of  all  legislative  measures.  The  minority  of  voices 
determines  every  question.  The  mems.  have  frill  pri- 
vilege of  parliament;  their  persons  are  inviolable 
from  the  commencement  till  eight  days  after  the  close 
of  the  session :  they  are  secured  In  (iberty  of  speech, 
and  legal  proceedings  cannot  be  instituted  against 
them  without  the  consmt  of  the  chamber."  (BtuHeU,  I. 
111—117.) 

The  ministry  Is  in  three  departments,  those  of  Justice, 
finance,  and  public  instruction.  There  are  courts  of 
primary  Jurisdlccion  in  the  principal  towns,  and  courts 
of  appeal  in  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  in  which,  with 
Welda  and  Dermbach,  are  also  criminal  courts;  all 
having  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  Jena,  which  Is 
also  the  supreme  tribunal  for  the  States  of  Saxe-Ck>- 
burg,  Meiningen,  and  Reuss.  According  to  Berghaus, 
public  education  is  no  where  in  Germany  so  widely  dif- 
fused, and  so  well  attended  to,  as  in  Saxe- Weimar.  In 
1830,  3A,885  children  were  receiving  public  instruction. 
According  to  the  budget  for  1839-41,  the  revenue  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  amounts  to  773,093  tkaiers,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  664,748  da :  the  public  debt  amounts  to 
8,500,000  thalers.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
ConfederatIt>n  consists  of  8,100  men,  all  persons  being 
liable  to  service  ttom  their  20th  to  35th  year.  Saxe- 
Weimar  holds  the  15th  place  in  the  Ckmfed. ;  having 
one  vote  in  the  full  Diet,  and  with  Saxe-Coburg,  Mei- 
ningen aud  Altenburg,  one  in  the  Committee. 

WBIMAR,  a  city  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  Grand  Duchy,  and  the  usual  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  on  the  Ilm,  an  affluent  of  the  Saale,  104  m. 
W.  by  S.  Dresden,  116m.  S.B.  Hanover,  and  136  m. 
S.W.  Berlin.  Pop.  In  1848,  11,313.  l^ie  dty,  which  Is 
partially  surrounded  with  walls,  though  irregularly  lafd 
out,  has  several  good  and  clean  streets,  and  han<uome 
houses ;  and  deserves  to  rank  with  German  towns  of  the 
second  order.  The  Ilm,  which  flows  along  its  K.  side,  is 
crossed  by  8  bridges ;  it  traverses  the  centre  of  the  ducal 
park,  the  chief  promenade  of  the  inhabs. ;  and  has  on  or 
near  its  W.  bana,  the  ducal  palace  and  mews,  the  riding- 
house,  roike  schloit  or  red  castle,  public  library,  and 
%everal  other  public  buildings.  The  ducal  residence  is  a 
good  building,  and  is  tastefblly  fiimlshed ;  but  comfort 
rather  than  magnificence  was  the  otject  of  the  late 
Grand  Duke,  by  whom  It  was  built.  The  town  church 
has  a  large  organ ;  an  altar-piece  of  the  Crudflxion,  by 
Luke  Cranach,  in  which  are  introduced  portraits  of  hu 
friends  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  of  himself ;  and 
■lonuments  to  Herder,  and  nnmeroos  members  ot  the 
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ducal  Ikmlly  Interred  bereu    In  th*  jmA  is  a 
temple  containing  some  beaotlftil  arabeeqisea,  j 
tndt  by  Angelica  Kauftnan.    An  aTenoa  frosa  cbfa 
menade  conducts  to  the  Brtvidors,  a  ac 
the  Grand  Duke,  siboot  Sm.  distant. 

If  Dresden  be  the  Florence,  Wefanar 
entitled  to  be  called  the  Athens  of  G« 
been  the  residence  of  Wieland,  SdiUler.  Goethe, 
ftC  invited  thither  by  the  late  Grand  I>uka. 
and  Schiller  are  buried  in  the  new  < 
each  side  thelrpatron.  During  tbeir 
the  theatre  at  Weimar  was  among  the  mort 
Germany ;  and  its  opera  is  still  verr  wall  coBdncfied  aad 
supported,  the  Inhabs.  of  the  dty  bema  anal  lavevs  «f 
music  Tbegrandducal library  hmds a nlgn raiik,aad has 
96,000  printed  vols.,  besides  MSS.  iSl&tfti.  JSmv 
It  Is  open  to  the  puMic  ,who  are  even  allowed  Use 
books  at  thdr  own  houses,    in  this  librarr  ai 


basts,  and  stnne'paintings  bv  A.  Dorer.  One  of 
dpal  obfects  of  notice  in  Weimar  Is  the  JL^ndh 
Me-Con^iioir,  a  vast  printing  and  publfabhiv 
ment,  in  which  a  great  numbi^  of  peraoos  are 
in  translating  such  foreign  works  as  are  likely 
In  Germany :  **  and  sod  is  the  rapidity  witb  wbich  IMi 
office  to  performed,  that  fluently  thie  translariosi  of  a 
book  published  in  London  at  the  begtnntn^of  one  booA 
is  in  fiill  drculatkm  by  the  end  of  the  aanae  laaach 
throughout  Saxony,  and  the  Independent  statea  of  Ger- 
many, fh>mthe  press  of  the  InduatHe-ComptoirJ^  jCrmm 
9iUeU  Trav.,  1.  838.)  From  thU  press  bsoesjtlie  Wti- 
marAlmanaCt  frequently  quoted  in  this  work. 
the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  superior  educatkmal  ii 
of  the  grand  duchy.    It  has  a  famous  acadnai 

byyoungEnglish  gentlemen,  several  hospteaHy' 

asylum, central  prison,  ftc  The  mannCactores  of  W« 
are  Inconsiderable :  a  fisw  woollen  and  linen  doUaa,  li 
wares,  paper,  and  beer  are  the  prlndpal  products.     Tbe 
town  has  some  trade  In  com  and  worn.  Weinar  was  tbe 
blrth-phioe  of  Kotsebue.    {Berghaut,  ABg. 
Iv. ;  stein*»  Handb,  s  Bmuli,  JaeA^ 
jyoe.,  Jrc.) 

WELLINGBOROUGH,  a  market  town  and  par.  ef 
England,  co.  Northampton,  hund.  Hamfordaboe,  «n  tbe 
slope  of  a  hill,  10  m.  E.N.B.  Northampton.     Araa  of 
par.  4,490  acres.    Fop.  of  do..  In  1841, 5j06I.     Tbe  town. 
which  was  a  place  of  some  oonsequeuoe  in  the  tlaae  of  tbe 
Saxons,  consists  principally  of  four  streets,  meetlz^  ki  a 
market-place.    The  houses  are  built  of  red  sandrtonsi. 
and  the  toan  having  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  fire  in  1738,  has  now  a  comparatively  aiodcn 
appearance.    Thq  church,  a  large  edifice,  wHh  a  tower 
and  spire.  Is,  like  most  churches  in  thto  co.,  of  a  mixed 
style.  It  is,  however,  richly  decorated  with  < 
in  its  E.  window  to  some  stained  glass,  and  on 
of  the  chancel  are  three  stalls  l&e  those  in 
choirs.    The  liring,  a  vicarage  worth  WiL  a  year,  to  fa 
the  gift  of —  Vivian,  Esq.   Here,  also,  are  plaaes  of  wor- 
ship for  Baptists,  Friends,  Wesleyans,  Ac.    Tbe  Ikes 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  has  an  Income  of  IISJL  a 
year,  and  Is  open  to  all  boys  belonging  to  tbe  pwMk 
The  number  varies  fh>m  18  to  30,  who  are  taogbt  Lstin 
gratto,  but  who  pay  1/.  1«.  a  quarter  fbr  English,  wrWag^ 
and  arithmetic.    The  governors  are  the  trustees  of  the 
town  estate;  the  right  of  appointing  the  master  and 
usher  is  vested  in  the  inhabs.  paylna  taxes.   (iM^frrt  qf 
Charity  RepM.)    The  town  estate,  vioding  an  tnooms  of 
350/.  a  year,  partly  supports  the  nree  school ;  and  the 
usher's  salair,  with  a  charity  sriiool  for  tbe  primary  lo- 
stmctlon  of  60  children,  to  partly  dependent  on  Fisher^ 
endowment  of  187t  lOt.  a  year.    There  are  several  cha- 
rities for  supplying  bread  to  tbe  poor,  ftc    The  msna- 
facture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively in  thto  town  during  the  war,  and,  tlMNurii  fidka 
ofT,  still  continues  to  be  Its  stu>le  business.    The  oom 
market,  on  Wednesdays,  Is  considerable. 

Wellingborough  dmived  its  name  twm  tbe  weUs  or 
mineral  springs  around  It,  which  formerly  ei^)oyed  mdh 
celebrity  that,  in  1636,  Charles  I.  and  hto  queen  resided 
here  in  tents  for  a  consldersble  period  that  they  mlgkt 
drink  the  waters  pure  flrom  their  source.  The  oo.  iss. 
gtotrates  hold  peUy  sessions  for  tho  dlv.  wedUy  in  the 
townhall.  Fairs,  Easter  and  Whit  Wednesd^,  and  Oct. 
89.  for  live  stock  and  cheese. 

WELLINGTON,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Ekiglasl, 
CO.  Salop,  head  of  a  div.  of  Bradfbrd  hundred,  oa  tbe 
ancient  Watling  Street,  10  m.  E.  Shrewsbory.  Area  el 
par.,  which,  besides  the  town.  Includes  6  townships,  7^11 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1841, 11^090.  Tbe  town  consisll 
mostly  of  narrow  streets ;  but,  of  late  years,  these  ha«« 
been  lighted  with  gas,  aiid  otherwise  much  Improved, 
and  are  mostly  lined  with  well  built  bousea.  lite  psr. 
chureh  is  a  handsome  structure  of  fineestooe  with  omI> 
iron  pillars,  the  window  flrames  being  also  <rf  Iron.  The 
living,  a  vicarage  conjoined  with  the  rectory  of  Eyio^, 
worth  8421.  a  year.  Is  In  the  gift  of  -^  Eytoo,  Esq. 
{Bed,  Rev.  Rep.)  Here  are  several  dissenting  place*  of 
worship,  firee  and  national  scbooto,  and 
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liousM  and  serenl  minor  charitiet.  Netr  the  town  are 
eome  chalrbeate  and  tulphureout  springs,  frpquented  by 
▼isitert.  Most  of  the  Inbabs.  of  the  rar.  are  employed  bx 
working  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  limestone  quarries ; 
and  there  are  in  the  par.  many  smelting  Aimaces,  wrousht 
by  machinery,  with  naii-worlu,  glass-works,  ke.  Malting 
and  some  trade  In  timber  are  also  carried  on.  The  town 
Is  fcoTemed  by  a  mayor  and  S  constables,  appointed  an- 
uually  at  a  mayorial  court,  who  hold  petty  tessions 
weekly,  and  a  court  of  record  for  debts  under  20f.  at  spe- 
dfled  times.  Market-dar,  Thursday.  Fairs  four  times 
yearly,  for  cattle  and  stock. 

Welunoton,   a  market   town   and  par.  of  Bng- 
land,  CO.  Somerset,  hund.  Kingsbury  West,  on  the  high 
road  from  Bath  to  Exeter,  46  m.  S.w.  the  former.   Area 
of  par.  4JS30  acres.    Pop.  of  do.  m  I841t6,fl05.  The  town 
Is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  during 
last  century:   it  prtncipallr  consists  of  two  spacious 
thoroughCares,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the 
main  street  being  about  |  m.  In  length.    The  church  at 
Che  N.  entrance  Is  a  handaome  structure  of  mixed  anfai- 
tecture,  110  feet  in  length,  and  60  feet  in  breadth,  com- 
prlslnga  nare,  chancel,  two  aisles,  and  two  small  chapels. 
At  its  w.  end  is  a  flne  embattled  tower.  100  ft.  in  height, 
crowned  with  a  turret  and  pinnacles.  Within  are  sereral 
monument^  including  a  magniflceot  tomb  In  honour  of 
Sir  John  Popham,chief  Justice  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth  and  a  great  benefector  of  the  town,  and  a  new 
altar-piece  ranking  among  the  finest  in  the  W.  of  Bng. 
land.    The  liring,  a  Terr  valuable  Ticarage  worUi  894/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  w.  P.  Thomas.  Esq.    A  very  ele- 
gant chapel-of-ease,  of  Grecian  architecture,  has  been 
erected  at  the  S.  extremi^  of  the  town  by  the  Rev.  N.  P. 
Thomas  ;  and  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists,  Indepen- 
dents, Wesleyans,  and  Friends,  the  latter  being  here  a 
very  numerous  sect.    Severn  schools  are  attached  to  the 
various  meeting-houses,  and  there  are  endowed  alms- 
bouses  for  both  sexes,  founded  by  Sir  John  Popham, 
with  some  minor  charities.    A  new  market-house,  over 
which  is  the  town-hall,  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  in  18S1. 

Wellington  had  formerly  a  flourishing  mannfecture  of 
woollen  goods,  but  it  is  now  much  fallen  off.  It  stiU. 
however,  produces  druggets  and  serges,  and  has  a  small 
manufacture  of  earthenware.  In  1888  there  were  in  the 
par.  three  woollen  mills  at  work,  ftimlshing  employment 
to  998  hands.  The  com  market  on  Thursday  Is  large 
and  well  attended.  The  Bath  and  Exeter  raAway  wtTl, 
when  completed,  pass  dose  to  the  B.  of  the  town.  Wei- 
Mngton  Is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  subordinate  ofBcers 
chMen  at  tne  annual  manorial  court. 

This  town  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  snoceMlvely 
conferred  on  Arthur  Wellesley  (3d  surviving  son  of  the 
Sd  Earl  of  Momington),  the  greatest  of  English  generals, 
the  titles  of  Viscount.  Earl,  Marouis,  and  Duke.  An 
obelisk  upwards  of  120  fieet  in  heiffht  nas  also  been  erected. 
In  honour  of  the  illustrious  duke,  on  a  lofty  hill  about 
S  m.  S.B.  flrom  the  town.  (Beamtiet  qf  England  and 
Watei^  art.  Somertel ;  Priw,  Ifif.) 

WELLS,  a  dty,  and  a  pari,  andmun.bor.  of  England, 
CO.  Somerset,  hunid.  Wells  Forum,  at  the  S.  (bot  of  the 
Mendip  HHls,  17  m.  S.W.  Bath.    It  Is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  par.  of  St.  Cnthbert,  which  contains 
numerous  hamlets,  and  has  an  area  of  about  14,000 
acres,  with.  In  1841,  a  pop.  of  4,607.    The  part,  and  mun. 
bor.,  which  are  now  co-extensive,  do  not,  however.  In- 
clude the  whole  par.  of  St.  Cuthbert,  but  comprise  only 
the  old  city,  the  liberty  of  St.  Andrew,  and  some  addi- 
tional  portions,  having,  in  1881,  a  pop.  of  4,608.   The  dty 
consists  mostiy  of  four  prlndpiJ  streets,  named  from  the 
four  verderles  into  which  it  is  divided.    They  are  wdl 
paved  and  lighted,  and  have  many  good  houses.    The 
market-place,  an  extensive  area,  communicating  by  an 
andent  sateway  with  the  cathedral-close,  has  In  it  the 
town-hall  and  a  handsome  public  conduit,  by  which  the 
dty  is  well  supplied  with  water.    The  great  ohiects  of 
interest  hi  Wells  are  Its  fine  ecclesiastical  edifices.    The 
cathedral,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  dtr.  Is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  perfect  in  Its  orlnnal  plan,  but  Is  more  com- 
plete as  respects  its  appendages  than  any  other  In  the 
Ungdon.    It  was  principally  designed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  firom  the  intersection  of  which  rises  a  large  qua- 
drangular tower  178  ft.  in  height.    The  W.  fktmt,  150  ft. 
in  breadth.  Is  llanltcd  by  two  smaller  towers,  each  180  ft. 
In  height :  the  total  length  of  the  churchffrom  E.  to  W., 
Is  about  880  ft. ;  tU  breadth,  131  ft.    **  The  situation  of 
this  edifice  and  the  adlohdng  palace  Is  beautiful ;  and 
though  no  whole  side,  except  the  W.  flront.  Is  visible  In 
any  one  view,  the  catliedral  Is  well  displayed  ft-om  seve- 
ral points,  particularly  the  north-west.    As  at  Peterbo- 
rough, the  palace  and  several  other  buildings  ad)oln  the 
cathedral,  taoA  add  much  to  Its  general  appearance.  The 
character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  building  Is  early  En- 
dith,  with  pwtions  of  the  two  later  stvles,  which  are  very 
DeautiftiUr  accommodated  in  thdr  forms  to  the  older 
parts.    The  nave  and  transepts,  and  part  of  the  towers. 


are  early  English ;  the  W.  fktmt  is  remarkably  rich  in 
niches  waA  statues,  and  not  less  so  In  shafts  and  other 
small  ornaments  appropriate  to  the  style.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  sides  of  the  western  towers  are  similarly  en- 
riched, but  the  whole  of  the  ronaining  exterior  of  the. 
building  is  rather  plain  than  otherwise :  the  upper  parts* 
of  all  the  towers  are  mudi  later  than  the  lower,  «id  much 
accommodated  to  the  earlier  portions  as  to  lines  and 
forma  The  eastern  part  of  the  cross  and  the  ch^er- 
house  are  of  decorated  character,  and  remarkably  ele- 
gant. Tlie  cloisters  are  perpendicular :  the  nave  and 
transe^,  and  a  north  porch  out  of  the  nave,  present  an 
early  English   arrangement  very  remarkable  for  sim- 

Siicf^  and  elegance.  There  are  various  excellent  por- 
ous of  stone  screen- work,  chapds,  and  monuments,  and 
some  stained  glass,  the  effect  or  which  is  peculiarly  good. 
This  cathedral  is  very  rich  in  details  of  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  singular  kinds,  and,  in  point  of  composition, 
some  of  Its  best  parts  vleld  to  no  edifice  in  the  king- 
dom. The  blshop*s  palace,  though  it  has  been  altered, 
and,  in  some  purts,  much  modernised,  contains  some 
flne  portions,  an  early  decorated  chapel,  and  some 
parts  of  earlier  date.  Taken  altogether,  the  palace 
IS  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  In  the  kingdom. 
The  ntes  and  other  buildings  hi  the  precincts  of 
the  cathedral  deserve  careftil  examination."  ( Rickman.) 
Wdls  was  flrst  erected  into  a  bishop's  see  hi  90S.  In 
the  ISth  century  it  was  united  to  the  abbey-church  at 
Bath ;  but  the  writ  of  eongi  dttUre  for  the  election  of  the 
bishop  Is  still  addressed  to  the  dean  and  dumter  of  Wdls. 
The  diapter  consists  of  a  dean  and  6  other  canons,  4 
priest-vicars,  and  43  prebendaries.  Wolsey  and  Laud 
were  bishops  of  this  see.  St  Cuthbert's  church  is  a 
handsome  perpendicular  edifice ;  but  its  prindpal  feature 
Is  its  tower,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kino.  The  living,  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells,  Is 
worth  664/.  a  year.  There  are,  also,  places  of  worship 
for  Independents,  Ba>tists,  and  Wesleyans.  Here  is  a 
collegiate  school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  a  onited  charity-school,  founded  in  1654, 
whidi  aflbrds  Instruction,  clothing.  &c.  to  84  boys  and  90 
girls,  and  has  an  income  of  514/.  a  year.  Under  the  town- 
hall  is  an  hospital,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, for  aged  men  and  women,  which  has  now  an  income 
of  above  360/.  a  year,  and  30  inmates.  There  are  nume- 
roiu  other  charities,  including  several  well-endowed 
almshouses.  Several  manufactures  that  were  formerly 
carried  on  In  the  town  h^ve  either  ceased  altogether  or 
have  greatiy  declined ;  and  that  of  silk  has  been  wholly 
given  up.  It  Is  said  in  the  Pari.  Bound.  Report^  that  **  no 
trade  or  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  town.  It  pro- 
bably has  been  for agreat  number  of  years  in  the  same 
state  as  It  Is  now.  Tnere  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  It 
will  increase.  Much  of  the  property  of  the  dtv  belongs 
to  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  city  corporations,  which  can- 
not grant  long  leases,  and  pve  no  encouragement  to 
bulling."  The  com- market,  which  used  to  be  very  con- 
siderable, has  materially  declined ;  but  the  market  for 
cheese  is  still  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  W.  of 
Englsod.  The  trade  of  the  place  Is  mostly,  however, 
confined  to  the  retail  supply  of  the  inhabs.  The  West  of 
England  and  South  Wales  District  Bank  has  an  ofllce  in 
the  dty.  The  earliest  charter  of  Wells  dates  fhmi  the 
8d  of  John  {  but  the  governing  charter,  previously  to  the 
Mun.  Eeform  Act,  was  granted  by  Elizabeth.  By  the 
last-mentioned  statute,  the  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
8  other  aldermen,  and  19  cohncillors.  A  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  Is  confined  to  cases  of 
misdemeanour,  Is  held  4  times  a  year ;  but  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  form,  all  trials  being  referred  to  the  co. 
asidse-court,  and  the  court  of  record  has  also  fallen  Into 
disuse.  The  co.  assises  are  held  alternately  here  and  at 
Taunton.  Corp.  rev.,  in  1847-8.  IfiHU.  Wells  has  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward 
1. ;  the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the  Eeform  Act,  having 
been  vestwl  in  the  mayor,  masters,  burgessM.  and  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  was 
obtahoable  by  birth,  marriage,  or  apprenticeship.  Re- 
gistered electors.  In  1849-50,  881.  It  is  also  a  polling- 
place  for  the  E.  division  of  the  co.  Markets,  Wednesda^y 
and  Saturday ;  and  every  fourth  Saturday  a  large  mar- 
ket for  com,  cattle,  and  cheese.  Fairs  five  times  a  year, 
mostiy  for  cattie,  horses,  and  pedlery.  {Pari,  and  Mun. 
Bound.  Reps,  f  Mun.  Corp.  Append.) 

Wills,  a  sea- port  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Norfolk,  hund.  M.  Greenhoe,on  a  small  creek,  about  1  m. 
Arom  the  sea,  98  m.  N.W.  Norwich.  Area  of  par.»  9,230 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1841,  8,504.  The  town  cunsi>ts 
prindpally  of  two  streets,  only  partially  paved.  The  par. 
church,  a  spadous  edifice  built  mostly  of  fiint,  with  a  lufty 
embattled  tower,  has  some  curious  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings. The  living,  a  valuable  rectory,  being  worth  785/.  a 
year,  Is  in  the  gift  of—  Hopper,  Esq.  Here  are  several 
dissentine  chapeb :  a  ttte  school  fur  60  poor  children, 
supported  by  a  part  of  Ringar's  endowment  in  1G78  of 
190/.  a  year,  and  other  endowed  charities  to  the  amount 
of  66/.  a  year  for  the  general  rdief  of  the  poor.    {Keut 
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WELSHPOOL. 


Dimett  tif  Charity  Rtpt.)  It  hM  a  nMt  tbMitrt,  «  sob- 
•crlpdoo  lUMnry.  *c  Tta«  harboar  of  W«llt  Is  iadUh- 
rent,  and  apt  to  be  choked  up  with  shifting  sands :  but  it 
has  been  considerably  InproTed  of  late  years,  tluroagfa 
the  exertions  of  the  harbour  commlssionen. 

The  principal  trade  consists  in-the  siilpnient  of  corn 
and  Buut,  ana  In  the  fanport  of  coals,  timber,  Ac  Tbere 
belonged  to  tlie  port,  in  1841,  38  Tessels  of  less  than  SO 
tons  bturdMi,  ana  S7  of  more  than  that  amount,  the  ag- 
gregate buiden  of  the  latter  being  3,313  tons.  Gross 
customs  duty  recelTed  at  the  port  in  1840,  only  fl96/.  The 
(qrswr-flshing  glres  eni^oyment  to  a  considmble  num- 
ber of  persons.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hand,  are  held 
once  a  fortnight,  and  courts  leet  and  baron  once  a  year. 
Fair,  ShroTO  Toesdair.  The  races  formerly  held  at  Wells 
are  now  discontinuea.  (ParL  Sep.,  ^c.) 

About  3  m.  W.  from  tiie  town  is  Holkham,  the  magni- 
ficent seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  \  and  the  country  In 
the  ricinity  aflbrds  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  is 
called  the  Norfolk,  system  of  fiurmlng. 

WELSHPOOL,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  Wales,  co.  Montgomery,  bunds.  Pool  and 
Caune.  on  a  branch  of  the  Bllesmere  canal,  about  fm. 
W.  ttom  the  Serem,  and  16  m.  W.  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of 
par..  In  1841$  4,070.  The  pari.  bor..  which  was  formerly 
much  larger,  toMj  now  be  considered  as  nearty  co-ex- 
lensiTe  with  the  par. ;  but  the  mun.  bor.  Is  of  moeh 
■mailer  extent.  It  is  fuinclpally  in  a  hoUow,  but  partly 
^to  on  the  acdlTitr  of  an  eminence  leading  towards 
Powys  park  and  castles  a  little  S.  ft-om  the  town,  but  in- 
eluded  witkUn  the  part  bor. ;  it  Is  well  lighted  with  gas, 
and  consists  of  one  long  and  wide  street,  intersected  by 
others  of  smaller  diuMisions,  aU  well  pared,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  houses,  which  are  of  bri<^ 
have  an  unusual  degree  of  regularitr  for  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  town  Mlngf  on  the  whole,  neat,  cheerfUl, 
and  English  looking.  The  church  of  St.  Manr,  rebuilt 
in  1774,  is  a  spacious  edifice,  in  the  pointed  ^te,  with  a 
lofty  square  tower :  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  an  emi- 
nence, on  which  is  the  churchyard,  which  in  some  parts 
overtops  the  church,  and  commands  a  fine  rlew  of  the 
town  and  adUacent  country.  The  liring,  a  Ticarage  In  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  is  worth  373/.  a  Tear  nett. 
A  new  and  tumasome  church  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town 
nas  recently  been  erected  on  a  site  given  by  Lord  Powys. 
Here,  also,  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Calvinlsts.  and  Wesleyuis.  The  co.  ball.  In 
the  centre  of  the  main  street.  Is  a  handsome  brick  build- 
ing, with  a  colonnade.  The  co.  hall,  on  the  second  floor, 
is  64  ft.  to  length  by  85  ft.  in  breadth,  and  18  ft.  in  height. 
Underneath  is  a  spacious  com  market  and  a  court  room 
for  the  CO.  assises.  A  national  school  for  both  sexes,  in 
which  350  children  are  instructed,  was  opened  in  1831 ; 
and  it  has,  also,  a  free  school  with  a  small  oadowment, 
almshouses  for  eight  females,  a  dispensary,  and  sererai 
charitable  bequests  for  the  education  of  children  and  the 
distribution  of  charityamong  the  poor. 

From  1783  to  1834  Welshpool  was  the  chief  market  in 
North  Wales  for  the  sale  of  Welsh  flannels ;  but  in  tlie 
latter  year  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  was  transferred 
to  Newtown.  The  flannel  manufacture  carried  on  liere 
is  not  of  much  importance :  in  1838  two  woollen  mills 
were  at  work  in  the  par.,  employing  together  about  30 
bands.  Flannel  markets  are  still  held  once  a  fortnight ; 
but  the  business  is  mostly  conducted  by  private  sales. 
(Jiimd  Loom  fVeawert*  Bep, ;  Factory  lUtmrm.)  Malt- 
ug  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are 
several  rather  large  tanneries.  The  Severn  is  navigable 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town ;  and  by  means  of 
the  Ellesmere  canal  ft  communicates  with  the  Binning, 
ham  and  Chester  canal  lines.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform 
Act  the  town  is  governed  hv  4  aldermen  and  13  council- 
lors ;  ft  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  petty  sessions  for 
the  bund,  of  Caurse,  a  court  leet,  &c.,  and  is,  twice  a  year, 
the  seat  of  the  co.  assises.    Corp.  rev..  1847-8, 3881. 

Welshpool  was  formerly  Joined  with  Montgomery  in 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  but  was  disfran- 
chised in  1738.  Under  the  Reform  Act,  however,  it  has 
been  anin  reinvested  with  the  fWmchise,  and  is  united 
with  Llanidloes,  Llanfyuin.  Machynlleth,  Montgomery, 
and  Newtown,  In  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Reg.  electors,  in  the  united  bors.,  1,048.  About  1  ra.  to 
the  S.  is  Powys  castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Earl 
Powys.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  site.  In  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  and  flnely.wooded  park.  In  1833  the  entire 
building  underwent  a  thorough  repair  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Its  present  proprietor.  The  principal  entrance  is 
a  mteway  between  two  massive  round  towers.  It  has 
in  front  two  immense  terraces  rising  one  above  another, 
the  ascent  to  the  castle  being  by  a  vast  flight  of  steps. 
It  is  superbly  fitted  up,  and  lias  many  fine  pictures  mkI 
works  of  art,  iucluding  several  pieces  of  sculpture  from 
Herculaneum.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  Freiddyn  Hills, 
on  the  loftiest  of  which  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  in 
honour  of  Lord  Rodney.  Market  day,  Monday ;  fairs, 
six  times  a  year.  (.Pari.  Reports :  IfickoltomU  Cam' 
brian  Guide;  Panorama  of  N.  fValei.) 


WENLOCK  (MUCH  OR  GREATIl 

WEM,  a  market-town,  par.,  and  tovisahip  of 

oo.  Salop,  hund.  Bradford,  on  the  ~~    ~ 


the  Severn,  II  m.  N.  by  K.  Shrewatiarw.       

13,830  acre*.   Pop.ofdo.,fai  I841.4,n».     Tlse  tova 
sists  prhicipally  of  one  spadoua  streeC,  fhota  wbtek  i 
ral  smaller  streets  branch  off.    Ttse  par.  elf  da,  a  h 
some  eAftoe,  has  a  lofty  tower  and  a  ftne  ^'rririTl ; 
living,  a  v«7  vahuMe  rectory,  witls  a,  cor 
l,767l  a  vear.  Is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dak*  of  rti'isliiin 
The  market-house  te  a  neat  brick  and  atoise  bodkfiM. 
and  in  one  of  its  rocms  coorts-leet  w  beldL  «t  wrUck  tai 


two  boiliflh  governing  the  town  _, 

school,  fbunded  in  IWII^  Sir  T.  _. 

the  town,  who  became  lord  mayor  of 

also  founded  an  Arabic  professorahip  is 

a  total  Income  of  about  \¥iL  a  year, 

weU's  exhibitions  fai  Bri«kteDortii  schooL 

rities  making  provisions  ror  the  poor,  bat  to 

able  amount.     The  Inhabs.  or  the  town 

eittaged  In  tanntng  and  malting.    Horalej 

Wem  occupies  the  site  of  the  andcot  Uuimmimm  :  it  tat- 

merly  had  a  castle,  but  of  this  edifice  DoCbias  rssaalH. 

The  manor  of  Wem  having  come  hito  pommmcmb  of  cbi 

crown  by  the  attainder  of  Pnilip.  Baii  or  Amadci.  la  ite 

reign  of^Elisabeth,  it  was  conferred  bj  Jamias  n.  «a  fe* 

fitting  tool,  chanceUcM' JeflHes  of  bloo^  meniOTY,  vko  barf 

the  estate,  and  who  was  also  creatad  Baroa  Weaa.    Wy> 

cfaerley,  the  dramatist,  ms  bora  near  tkia  tmra  la  ICn. 

Fairs  six  times  a  year,  for  cattle  aDd  atock, 

flax  seed.  {ParL  iicps.,  Ac.) 

WENDOVER,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
CO.  Buckingham,  hund.  Aylesbury,  In  tbe 
name ;  33  m.  N.E.  London.  Area  of  par., 
Pop.  of  do.,  la  1841, 1,877.  Tbe  towa  la 
and  meanly  built;  and  would  not,  indeed, 
worth  noticing  In  a  work  like  this,  taut  for  tbe 
stance  of  Its  haring  etOoyed,  from  the  SI  famia  I. 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  bj  which  it  «w  dis- 
franchised, tiM  prlvil^e  of  sending  3  mema.  to  the  R  <t 
C.  The  right  of  election  was  nominally  to  the  booM- 
keepers  not  recehring  alms,  but  really  in  tbe  tord  of  ths 
manor.  The  fomous  John  Hampden  (to  svhoee  fioetf 
the  manor  belonged)  r»rescnted  Wendover  to  5  waetK> 
sive  parliaments.  The  livings  a  Ticarage  woctk  30tf.  s 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Petty  sosstons  an  hiU 
once  a  Ibrtnight  i  and  courts  leet  and  baroa  are  dbo  beU 
In  the  town. 

WENER  and  WETTER  LAKES,  two  large  lakas 
of  Sweden,  which  see  (aale,  739.). 

WENLOCK  (MUCH  or  GREAT),  a  pari,  and  anak: 
bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  England,  co  .Salop,  haod. 
Wenlock,  on  a  small  tributanr  of  the  Severn,  1 J  la.  &B. 
Shrewsbury.    Area  of  par.  M80  acres.    Pop.  of  do.,  la 
1841,  8,487.    The  parL  bor.  is,  however,  eo-extenaivs 
with  the  large  district  called  •*  Wenlock  Franchise.''  rva- 
sisting  of  16  parishes,  in  swidition  to  that  of  Moeh  Wta- 
lock,  the  wb<Me  having,  in  IS4U  &  pop.  of  19,774.   The 
limits  of  the  old  municipal  twr.  were  formerly  jdsnticil 
with  those  of  the  pari.  bor. ;  but  the  modern  mnnidpal 
bor.  is  of  much  less  extent,  comprising  only  the  Spars,  of 
Dawley.  Madely,  and  Broseley ;  the  town  of  Wenlock 
Itself  being  altogether  excluded.    The  latter,  tboi«h  sa 
inconsiderate  place,  and  indifllerentlr  boil^  has  some 
handsome  residences.    It  consists  chieiy  or  3  streets, 
the  houses  being  mostly  of  brick.    Tliecfaurdi,  aspaciqas 
edifice  in  Uie  Norman  and  eariy  English  style,  has  a 
tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  at  its  W.  eztremmr.    The 
living,  a  vicarage  worth  18QJL  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  ef  Sir 
W.  W.  Wynn.    It  has  also  a  Wedeyan  chapel,  a  free 
endowed  school  for  13  boys,  alms-bouaes  for  4  wamea, 
and  several  minor  diarlties.    There  are  extensive  lane- 
stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  copper  mines,  now 
abandoned,  were  formeriy  wrought  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.   The  muuic.  Ix>r.  is  divided  into  3  wards,  snd  k 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    It  hat  a 
commission  of  the  peace,  which  is  opened  twke  a  year] 
petty  sessions  once  a  fortnight,  or  ofteaer.  If  leqtdred; 
and  a  court  of  record,  also  once  a  fortnlgfac:  tbe  tot, 
howerer,  has  latterly  Csllen  nearly  into  £suse.   Can. 
rer.,  In  1847-8,  l,4«aZ 

Wenlock  received  iU  first  charter  from  Edward  IV., 
under  which  It  sent,  \n  1478, 1  mem.  to  the  R  of  O,  bat 
Brose^y  and  Little  Wenlock  behig  afterwardi  added  to 
the  bor.,  it  was  empowered  to  return  3  mems.,a  privttos* 
It  has  since  continued  to  ei^oy.  Previously  to  the  Bdbrai 
Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen  of  tbe  bor., 
such  freolom  being  acquired  by  Urth  or  electloo.  Reg. 
electors,  in  1849-50,  889.  Wenlock  probably  owed  lis 
origin  to  the  foundatron  of  a  famous  abbey,  ef  wfaidi  tbe 
ruins  still  exist,  a  little  S.  tnsm  the  town.  This  sdtfc% 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  wai  maaif 
rebuilt,  soon  after  the  Conquest  in  the  Norman  aai 
early  English  styles.  The  entrance  from  Wenlock  «aa 
by  a  strong  gateway,  one  massive  tower  of  iritich  b  Mill 
sUnding.  ()f  the  church,  which  dates  from  1080,  a  larni 
portion  of  the  S.  side  of  the  nave,  the  whole  S.  mt^  of 
the  transept,  several  arches  on  the  N.,  and  tbe  founds* 
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W£STPHALM. 


WEXFORD. 


C. ;  tIs.  S  for  tlM  eo.  and  S  for  th«  bor.  of  Kfodal  and 
tone  adlolaint  dlatrlcU.  Rm.  elactors  for  oo^  1849-60, 
4fl».  In  IMI,  Wettmorvlaod  had  10,846  lohab.  houMt, 
and  66.454  inbalMM  of  whom  S8JI8  w«rtt  malM  and  M^l 
ImmIm.  8am  enendad  on  tba  rallor  of  tbo  poor.  In 
1848-49,  16,88011.  Tbul  anmul  Tahw  of  real  propertf  in 
1848,884.6011. 

WESTPHALIA,  pror.  cwHahitng  all  the  N.  portion 
of  the  PruMiaa  dominionf  to  the  W.  of  the  weaer, 
iMTlog  N.,  Hanorer;  B.,  the  latter,  and  tome  of  the 
smaller  German  States  t  8.,  the  latter,  and  the  Prvnttan 
proT.  of  the  Rhtoe:  and  W.,  Holland.  Area,  7,801  m. 
Pop^  fn  1846, 1^446,719;  of  whom  808,884  are  Catholics, 
en/M  Proteatants,  and  14,771  Jews.  Principal  towns, 
Munster,  Mfaiden,  Paderbom,  Amsberg,  Hamm,  ftc.  It 
is  dlrided  into  8  regencies,  and  these  again  Into  87  cir- 
cles. Principal  rif  ers,  Bms,  Weser,  Oppe,  &c.  Sur- 
foce  in  the  B.,  N.  B.,  and  8^  hillj  or  moantalnoos ; 
but  it  is  level  In  the  middle  of  the  proT.,  and  In  the  N.W. 
•dlolnlng  Holland.  In  some  places  the  soil  is  Terjr  fer- 
tile, but  there  are  some  pretty  extensire  marshes  and 
heaths.  Most  part  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  a4)otnlng 
proT.  of  the  Rhine,  is  divided  Into  small  forms,  the  oc 
cuplers  of  which  lire  together  iu  villages.  The  rent  is 
paid  somethnes  iu  monejr,  but  frequently  In  produce  or 
services,  or  both.  The  occupiers  are  a  kind  of  copy, 
holders,  their  lands  descending  from  fkther  to  son.  {Jiu 
eob*$  Tbar  At  Genmamt,  p.  106.)  The  RMne  provs.  being 
In  possession  of  the  French,  when  the  fsraous  edkt  of 
1811  was  published,  making  copyholders  fireeholders  in 
the  old  states  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  it  did  not  i^ly 
to  them.  (S«v  PaussiA.)  Principal  products,  com,  lax, 
and  potatoes.  It  Is  also  productive  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  The  latter  fomish  the  Westphallan 
hams,  so  abundant  In  our  markets,  and  so  excellent. 
There  is  also  great  plenty  of  nme  and  honey.  There 
are  vast  beds  of  coal,  with  mines  of  iron,  lend,  copper, 
rock'salt,  Ac.  with  salt  springs.  Manufactures,  princi- 
pally linen.  In  the  production  of  which  88381  looms 
were  whtdly  and  occasionally  employed  In  1887 :  cottons, 
hardware,  and  cutlery,  the  latter  being  lar^ly  produced 
at  IserliAn,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  and  other  iMaoBS  \  with 
paper,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  various  other  articles. 

WEStPORT,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  ca  Mayo, 

Erov.  Galway,  on  a  small  river  near  the  S.  w.  angle  of 
lew  Bay.  48  m.  N.  by  W.  Oalway.  and  186  m.  W.N.W. 
Dublin.  Pop.,  In  1841,  4,866.  This  Is  a  modem,  neat, 
and  rather  nwe*looklog  town.  It  occupies  a  narrow  val  • 
ley,  and  on  Mch  side  and  parallel  to  the  stream  by  which 
it  is  Intorsected  Is  a  street  planted  with  trees :  the  other 
streets  branch  ftt>m  these  on  either  side,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  Inconveniently  steep.  The  par.  church  is 
situated  within  Lord  Sligo's  park,  immedlatelv  adjobiing 
the  town,  and  it  has  also  a  large  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  with 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians  and  Methodists, 
several  schools,  a  oarrack,  a  market-house,  a  linen-hall, 
and  court-house.  A  manor  court,  with  jurisdictiou  to 
the  amount  of  lOf.  sterllna,  Is  held  once  a  month ;  gene- 
ral sessions  In  April  and  October,  and  petty  sessions  on 
Thursdays.  It  u  also  a  constalmlary  ana  coast-guard 
station.  The  linen  trade  was,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
caiTied  on  extmisively  in  this  town  and  its  vicinity.  Lat- 
terly, however,  this  branch  of  industry  has  grmtly  de- 
dtned,  and  the  inhabs.  are  now  principally  dependent  on 
the  fishery,  and  on  the  export  of  com,  provisions,  Ac. 
The  gross  value  of  the  exports  of  these.  In  1886,  was  es- 
timated at  87,8061. ;  of  which  com,  meal,  and  flour  made 
no  less  than  88,5471.,  and  Ifaien  only  660f .  I  Several  large 
flour-mills  have  been  opened  hi  the  neighbourhood;  and 
there  are  also  distilleries  and  breweries.  Branches  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  the  National  Bank  have  been 
opened  here. 

The  port  and  com  warehouse!  are  situated  a  little 
below  the  town,  on  the  bay,  vessels  drawtaig  18  (t  water 
coming  close  to  the  quays.  Clew  Bay  has  at  Its  mouth 
Clare  Island,  on  the  most  northerly  point  of  which  Is  a 
U^thouse :  there  are  many  small  islands  within  the  bay, 
which.  In  many  places,  aflbrds  convenient  and  secure  an- 
chorage. Gross  amount  of  customs'  duty  collected  here 
In  18^,  14,9461.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  is 
quite  inconsiderable. 

Croagh  Patrick,  or  the  Reek,  rising  8.499  ft.  above 
the  sea,  is  situated  Immediately  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
bay,  4  or  6  m.  S.W.  from  the  town.  This  is  not  only 
one  of  the  bluest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, mountains  in  Ireland,  being  the  spot  where  St. 
Patrick  Is  said  to  have  collected  the  snakes  and  other 
venomous  rqptiles  tram  all  parts  of  the  Island,  and  tnm 
which  he  precipitated  them  headlong  Into  the  sea  1  An 
altar  or  calm  it  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
in  memory  of  this  grand  achievement,  and  it  continues  to 
be  a  frequent  place  of  pilgrimage  and  devotion.  The 
▼lew  fiimi  the  summit  Is  very  magnificent.  The  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  Is  divided  Into  very  small  por- 
tions, and  the  occupiers  are,  for  the  most  part,  miserably 
Kor.  Lord  Sligo's  park  or  demesne,  to  which  strangers 
ve  access.  Is  very  fine ;  but  the  rest  of  his  immense 
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•■tate  Is  but  little  remored  from  a  atate  at 
fkial  Behtnuji  imgUg,  II.  96.,  Ac.) 

WEXFORD,  a  merit,  co.  of  IrdaoiLprar.  : 
having  on  the  S.  and  B.,  St  George's  Cbanod  $  «a  cb* 
N.,  the  CO.  of  WicAlow ;  and  on  the  W.,  CnrlD>w,  EM- 
henny,  and  Waterford  Harbour,  by  wblch  tt  is  Mwrnaei 
from  Waterford.    Area.  664.479  acres,  of  wbleb  l%jm 
■re  onhnproved  moontan  and  bof  •    SttrCace.  plnaissrt| 
diversifled ;  dimate  mild.  Soils  ^Cbwr  Ihrbt  or  atlff ci^fL 
Property  in  pnetty  considerate  eatatea  i  JanDaa,  at  watitm 
sixes ;  tmt  there  is  leas  of  the  extreme  aoMlviaioo  tf 
land  in  this,  than  hi  most  other  Irish  en 
meroos,  but  badhr  managed  s  some  <tf atrlcCs 
long  noted  ibrthor  great  crops  of  bsvley.     Ai. 
of  land  14s.  an  acre;  but.  In  general,  H  la  too 
the  competition  for  small  patches  Is  enrrf 
reasoaaole  bounds.    The  barony  of  Forth, 
8.W.  aagle  of  Wexford,  diflhrs  widelj  fnm 
the  CO.,  and.  Indeed,  from  every  other  oiatrlet  of 
It  was  settled  at  a  distant  period  by  a  coloa 
Wales ;  and,  tUi  very  recently,  the  Welah 
spoken  by  every  one,  and  is  sail  understood  by'Om 
inhabs.    The  people  are  industriovs,  provident,  } 
able,  and  cleanly.    The  forms  are  small,  nnming 
10  up  to  60  or  60  acres,  but  those  from  JD  to  40 
common.    Mr.  Inglls  says,  that  the  land  Is 
well  cultivated ;  that  the  crops  of  wbeat  and 
of  whidi  are  extensivdy  grown,  are  exoelleat ; 
the  improved  Scotch  plough  with  two  horsea  is  fn 
versal  use.    The  frum-houses  are  substantial,  aad  the 
colt&Kes  dean  and  comfortable,  forming,  f  n  this  respect. 
a  striking  contrast  with  those  in  most  other  part*  ec  fibe 
CO.    P^iions  of  different  religious  creeda  five  in  this 
barony  harmonionsly  together.     Land  here,  as  la  the 
rest  ci  the  co.,  very  high-rented.    (L  49.)     Wexford  has 
neither  minerals  nor  manufoctures  of  anj  importance 
Principal  rivers,  Slan^  and  Barrow.  Wexford  Is  divided 
Into  8  baronies,  and  149  pariihes ;  and  returns  4  mniis  te 
the  H.  of  C,  vis.  8  for  the  co.,  and  I  each  for  the  borsLcf 
Wexford  and  New  Ross.  Registered  electors  for  the  cbl, 
in  1849-50.  813.     In  1841,  Wexford  had  33,507  inkab. 
booses,  86,894  fomllies,  and  908,083  Inhabs.,  of  whom 
97,918  were  males,  and  104,116  females. 

WixroRO,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  Ireland. 
prov.  Leinster,  co.  Wexford,  of  wblch  It  Is  the  cap^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sestuary  of  tiM  Slaner,  on  the  W.  or  faaer 
side  of  Wexford  Haven,  67  m.  S.  by  W.  I>ablln ;  tat. 
690  W  N.,  long.  €P  WW.    Area  of  modem  pert.  bar. 
769  acres }  pop.  of  ditto,  In  1841. 11,868.  It  is  b«dlt  whoOy 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  a  row  of  booses 
along  the  quay  fronting  the  harbour,  of  a  street  paraUfI 
to  the  latter,  and  of  numeronscroa  streets ;  bnt.  eirtipt 
Ing  the  quay,  they  are  mostly  narrow,  irregular,  Ul.pavc^L 
and  dlr^.    A  long  and  poor  suburb,  principrily  ocuudcd 
by  fishermen,  extends  to  a  coosldefable  distance  S.  frees 
the  town.    Ori,788hottses  hi  the  pari.  bor.  In  1881,  UI8 
were  slated  and  670  thatched.    The  commnnlcatloo  wtth 
the  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  malo- 
tained  by  means  of  a  woodoK  bridge,  whidi,  with  Its  em- 
bankments, is  neariy  1,700  ft.  In  length  (measared  «n  tlM 
plan  in  the  Apund.  Report),  having  a  dravrbrtdge  la  tkm 
centre,  and  Oie  river  being  navinble  to  BaniKorthy. 
Theenenseofkeepingituplsdefrqredbyatoll.    The 
public  buildings  and  establishments  comprise  two  Pro- 
testant churches,  several  R.  Cath.  chapels,  two  Mcihedist 
meeting-houses,  the  county  court  house,  a  large  aad 
handsome  gaol,  a  fever  hospital,  dlspensarr,  uiiiaiit 
asylum,  a  diocesan  school  for  the  see  of  rema,  and 
various  other  schools ;  a  R.  Cath.  college,  supported  bf 
private  endowment,  a  priory,  a  nunnery,  a  pobUc  Hbraty, 
chamber  of  commerce,  assembly  rogms,  duh-hoose,  bar- 
racks, Ac.    The  old  walls,  bv  whkfa  the  town  was  fbr- 
merly  surrounded,  were  repaired  in  1804,  but  they  hare 
since  been  allowea  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  suburbs  extend 
considerably  beyond  them.    Malting  Is  carried  on  to  a 
very  consideramB  extent.    The  union  worlUioaae,  opcosd 
in  1849,  has  accommodation  for  1,050  Inmates. 

Wexford  Haven  Is  of  great  extent,  and  has  a  fine  ap- 
pearance on  a  map ;  but  it  is  shallow,  aad  owing  to  a 
bar  at  Its  mouth  between  the  two  low,  long,  sandy  peala. 
sulas  which  form  Its  external  boundarr,  it  cannot  be 
entered  by  vessds  drawing  more  than  9  or  10  ft  watar, 
and  even  these  should,  with  neap  tides,  have  four  boors 
flood  to  enter.  But  notwithstandfaig  thaee  drawbacks, 
Wexford,  from  her  sUnatlon  In  a  fertile  county,  and  on 
a  river  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  Iqr  barges, 
and  other  drcumstanoes,  has  a  considerable  trade,  sna 
Is,  in  foct,  one  of  the  principal  secondary  ports  of  irdaad 
for  tbe  exportation  of  com,  meal,  and  floor,  bottarof 
superior  quality,  provisions,  and  cattle.  The  valoa  ef 
the  exportt  amounted.  In  1886,  to  819,1861.  t  aad  is  now 
(I860)  estimated  at  firam  460,00ML  to  600,0001. 

Steamers  ply  once  a  weak  between  Liverpool  sad 
Wexford.  Excellent  oysters  are  Ibund  In  the  bay,  and 
tbe  flsblnf  busincM  Is  carried  on  to  a  cooslderiUe 
extent.  Thvn  bdonged  to  thenort,  fat  I860,  109  ves- 
sels of  the  agg.  burden  of  8,789  tons,  ex.  1  steaacr. 


18W,9]W.    TwoKHklfimnvHriarcpiiliIltlwIinthi 

Uw  hubouT,  ud  leiiu  IHtIc  biulMU  ti  dou  ta  Uh 
bulMlBt  Dd  npilitec  o(  nmth  axl  bnU. 

Weitbid  baa  Hmal  ebansn.  tka  flni  taartiw  baai 
Knatail  ta  tba  Barl  of  Faabrolw,  In  l«li.  VnSit  tlii 
Irlah  HuAdBd  Riieni  Act.  t  ft  I  Vketorla.  OD.  I<M«  tki 
oannriM  toilr  coniMa  of  a  a^or.  ballin.  (wobunwa 
■Bd  caanDODaHt.  Tba  bor.  ntunwd  1  BKni.  to  Uu 
IrUb  H.iitC.lroDimA>inliithat>iiloii:aiidlt  lia> 

■Ih:.,  Id  ItW-M),  m.  'no  uiIiH  far  ib^  «.  in  Mc 
horti,  wUh  nHTil  iaHlou  tn  iaDoarr  ud  at  HMiiiiii. 

lliiikiU.Wtdi»XrianlFHdari.    FalriB^warHr 


mjuxm,  Wadsndan  and  FHdan. 

Id  IM  Weitod  waa  lakan  to  O. 
aMenblo  munlMr  of  Um  lohabB.  wai 
DuTinf  ttw  relwllliia  of  IIW  It  dm,  f 
quaitoii  of  tbo  inHirfoiita»_bj  wboi 
after  Iha  liaule  of  Vlaafar  HID.  Tb 
able propart^ ;  bat  Icli  la 

I  l^i«ardnoconi|iUfait< 


long  leaiei,  ^ 


dltkiB  of  tho  poople  to,  Ibal 

WEYHILl.  a  illla«a  of 
AndDTn-.  wliUn  a  ilwn  d<-'' 
Uaburr  Plaia,  It  b.  N.W. 

fbr  111  iTpat  aoDoal  Ut,  held  for  6  or  7daraL.,_ 

of  Oct.    Thli.  perhapa,  li  lb*  Ur(<a>  talr  In  tbo  ■•  of 
Boiland  for  iboop, 

tat  hmai.  cb™«t  .    .. _.  ._  ..     _. 

■u  OD  tba  loth  of  Odobtr,  IMO.  H  vu  MllmaUd  Ibal 


D  Farahan  hopa  i  t 
1  alao  bnufhrihl 


hatoraa  of  a  luga  lawn,  anrj  put  of  wblch  prfonlj  a 
acana  of  biiatla  and  aalTl9-    On  tdd  Hkhaaloiu  daj 

W^YHOUTU  a^HBLCOHBI  BBGIS,  Iwocon- 
HfWHii  toviu  of  EDcland,  ibminf  tofathar  a  pajL. 
uunlc.  bor.  and  ■aa'PoR,  to.  DaraM,  bund.  Cillfonl- 
Traa;  on  tba  Enallili  Chuutal.  at  iba  month  of  tbo 
■mall  rlvor  WeT.a  v-  K^fhHB  tbo  boadlaod-caHad  tbo 

d«ni  pari-  bor..  cooprUlnfl  tba  cbapetry  of  WrriDouch 
and  tha  par.  of  Moknnib*  BaiU,  witb  partlaQi  if  the 
adlaml jmA.  of  Wyka  Raita  atKliladlpala,  had.  In  IMl, 
a  pop.  of  S,TM.  Wnwjntb  and  Hakombe  U«  on  oppo. 
•iJoiUoi  of  tba  bartour.  tbat  U.  of  tba  naimv  «ilt>t  of 
aa  ana  of  Iba  aia,  oUM  Iba  Backwater,  naailr  I  m.  lu 
leoflh.  balni  onuiacted  b*  a  bandtana  Uoag  brUct. 
araordonrlhlioallallilim.  Tba  DioM  canildarabla 
pan  of  HalcoDba  eonibta  of  nntat  af  bulldhi|i  ilUutod 

00  Ibo  N.  tlda  of  Iba  barboui.  eilendlng  %r  aaarlr 

1  m.  Id  troni  of  Iba  aipUnade,  aknf  ih«  •«.  vbleb  btro 

an  lai^  and  baiutoonia.  ara  cfalelr  oecapltd  bi  ilalMn. 
aUfaeifd  to  tbo  town  1^  <ti  unsiiuaUad  adTanlafm  for 


iw  and  Alto,  with 
wblAUalanba 

t  n  Bcm  of  tbta  laol  ban  I 


r^iilcb  wUl'pi^ 
i 

I 


tll(a.*c^vtaiHnitboprlnc^«poru.    Sblp- 

mall  ai'tanc.  In  lUO.  tbarabalonfod  totbeponnna- 
ali,  of  tba  in.  bnrdni  of  t,Tli  Una.  Oroai  enHoni' 
eTCDoa.  la  IM.  lum.    WarwMlb  aaa  gf  bat  litlla 


r ^..-^LniuHlnn  nadaU 

inair  parflaanaot  rcatdeikea.  Th9  too  aaoda  aloaa  tbo 
(boni,  and  tba  induallf  loaaaitt  daplta  and  panv  of 
tba  wilcr,  rvidar  K  bl^ljr  anltable  for  a  batbldi  ptKa. 

Tsnlta,  lobe  plan  aonuallj  In  Aoniit. 

alnadT  ttatad.  conriiu  of  tba  Inlot  batwsan  Vtrmootb 
and  Melcombe,  Bi  hr  ai  Iha  bridfo,  to  nairow,  wblla 

nd  al  ipdoi  tidat  do  not  rtoa  bore  mora  Iban  6  or  7  ft., 
tba  port  U  not  acmdblo  to  Ian*  mieU.  'Tboro  to. 
boweror,  eiceUaiH  anebcnaa  la  Fortland  Roadi.  aboni 
l|  m.  B.  br  K.  mm  Ihe  town,  far  abipe  of  ibj  alio,  la 
Iron  t  lo  vfand  8  blbomt  watar.    But  aaibrao  made 

paclall*  tbo  Inttar)  tbrow  In  a  Tarr  bcBTr  ava,  Iher  are, 

IrcthiiN.B.troDlbaN.e.  ■boaldaroflbelilaaf  Art- 
land,  a  dliiance  of  I Jcn  R. ;  and  me,  «»  ft.  from  iba 
Tbe»'      '   "'  ■"  n  ™«  - 


The  (tone  foi  the  brcakwatan  li  oMalned  ft«  tba 

mo  antldpUgd.    Abore  two-tblrdi  of  the  tmiDl  brotk- 

ulr,  IM»,     II  vu  ari|lii>l[;  prolednl  V  tbe  lata 
dr.  John  Hairej-,  nst-mauar  of  W^rmouth.     <Sea 

Warmoiith  and  Molcombe.  Ihonib  oilibtalljF  dlMtncI 
ori.,  were  united  tn  tha  llih  of  Elliatxlb  i  and  turn 


WliBELlNO.  a  loan  or  dIT  of  Iba  V 

tbila.  cap.  CO.  Oblo.  on  Iba  Obb,  u  tba  b 

naTtcadoB.Um.  S.W.  Pltubarab.  Fop.  ta  IMO,  7,Mt. 
<■— idi.taanamwpUlD,  at  tbabaekof  abkbilaaia 
ol  itaap  bUU.  and  tonaeqiiaDtlT  la  boUt  cbiaBp  ■■ 
net  abHi(  tbe  rlrar.  Tb  bllla  adlannt  aboud 
wItb  coal.  Baildoa  Iba  naual  en.  eenna,  oBkoa.  and 
bHthUoo,  WbaaUnf  bad,  tai  im.  «  Iron  bimdariat,  d 

ibIIU,  flaaa-boDHa,  Sour  and  paper  allla,  and  nanu- 
bcturgi  of  copparaa.  nblta  leM,  tobacco,  leatber.  Ac 
About  HOM  lone  of  coal  a  Ttn  wan  Iban  luppoiad  to  ba 
cnuumad  ta  Ita  nrbHU  bcbniaa,  and  10  Aaua-boata 
wen  owned  In  the  u*n,  manj  nfwUcb,  ae  well  ai  baal. 
boaU  and  bariai,  were  built  al  Vbe«UB|.    (£■«.  ^ 

WHITBY,  a  par\  bor.  and  leaAirt  iowd  of  Bnalaad, 

N.rWlBieo.  York,  liberty  of  Whtt^aUnnd.altbeiBOOtb 
or  tbe  Eih  baie  ciotied  bj  a  iwlnf  Iron  bridge,  ertctad 


$\it 


WHITBY. 


•boat  M  yetn  aco,  initMd  of  mn  old  drawtMidf •,  4S  m. 
N.N.B.  York.  Lat.  of  Ughtboiue^  M0  8(K  N.;  loDf.  (P9l' 
W.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.,  which  Includes  th«  to«riuhi|M 
of  Whitby,  Riuwara,  IUwkMr-cain>Staliis«cre,  in  mi, 
10,309,  In  1841, 9.Mi  It  b  buUt  aknif  both  buikt  of  tb« 
B»k.  th«  direction  of  wbkh,  IhNn  S.  to  Nm  datarminM  that 
of  the  town;  but,  as  the  lerel  ground  bj  the  rlTcrU  of  rer; 
Hmited  dimensioos,  the  bttUdinn  on  both  sides  are  carried 
m  its  banks,  which,  on  the  B.  side,  are  especially  pre- 
dpltons.  The  houses,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  bricK,  in 
thelowerpart  ofthe  town*  areclosely  packed  tofether.and 
the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  while  those  on 
the  banks  are  inconTanientiy  steep;  they  are,  howerer, 
well  pared  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  scnne  new  streets  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  town  are  comp«ratiTely  handsome ; 
and  since  the  new  bridge  was  erected,  the  streets  leading 
io  it  and  to  the  pier  have  been  widened,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  much  improred.  The  more  opulent 
inhabs.  hare  residences  in  the  environs,  which  are  beau- 
tlAil  and  romantic.  The  church  iiinoonTenienily  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  dlff  nearly  SOD  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  town,  the  ascent  to  it  behig  by  a  flight  of  190 
stone  steps ;  but  a  spacious  proprietary  chapel  was,  about 
60  years  ago,  constructed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
The  living,  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
is  worth  206/.  a  year  n«^.  It  has  also  places  of  worship  for 
Jlethodists.  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Rom. 
Catholics,  &c.  Among  the  educational  and  charitable 
institutions  may  be  menti<»ed,  Lancastrian  schools  for 
children  of  both  sexes ;  two  infant  schools ;  a  seaman's 
hospital,  for  42  widows  and  their  children ;  a  dispensary, 
established  in  1786 ;  a  large  workhouse,  and  several  minor 
charities.  The  public  buildings  include  the  town-hall, 
erected  In  1788 ;  a  building  witn  public  baths  and  Kfout' 
roents  for  the  subscription  Ubrarr,  and  the  literary  and 
philosophical  society,  erected  in  1826 ;  a  handsome  news 
room,  custom-house,  ftc.  The  Union  Mill,  for  supplying 
the  members  with  IkMir  at  a  reduced  price,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town,  is  a  conspicuous  otatiect.  On  the  whole, 
**  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  substantial  and 
wealthy  sea-port."    (Botmd.  Report.) 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers ;  that  on  the  W. 
tide,  640  yanb  in  length,  terminates  in  a  circular  head, 
on  which  a  lighthouse,  having  the  lantern  derated  83  ft. 
above  the  sea,  has  been  constructed.  A  noble  quay,  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  to  the  west  pier,  is  now  being 
built,  and,  when  completed,  will  form  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  the  kingdom.  The  opposite  pier  ex- 
tends atMut  21ft  rards  from  the  cliff  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river.  The  channel  between  the  piers  forms  the  har- 
bour, which,  however,  labours  under  the  drawback  of 
nearly  drying  at  low  water ;  and  in  rough  weather,  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  N.  or  N.E.,  a  heavy  sea  is  thrown 
in.  To  <rf)viate  the  Utter  inconvenience,  an  internal 
pier  has  been  built,  and  the  inner  hartwur,  or  that 
above  the  drawbridae,  is  but  little  aflbcled  by  the  weather. 
There  are  dry  docks  and  slips  fbr  the  construction  and 
repair  of  ships,  the  building  of  which,  though  less  now 
than  formerly.  Is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent: 
ships  of  the  burden  of  3,913  tons  having  been  built  here 
in  1841.  The  manufacture  of  sail-doth,  cordage,  Ac,  is 
also  carried  on. 

Whitby  is  principally  indebted  for  Its  rise  to  the  alum 
works  in  its  vidnlty,  commenced  hi  1896 :  the  exports  of 
the  alum,  and  the  import  of  the  coal  required  in  Its  manu- 
Cscture,  giving  birth  to  a  considerable  trade.  Thlsjiow- 
ever,  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  formerly.  There 
are  no  alum  works  now  very  near  to  Whitby.  Sandsard 
and  Kittleness  works,  belonging  to  the  Bfarquis  of 
Normanby,  are  ft'om  8  to  ft,  and  the  Peak  works  8  m.  off. 
The  shipments  of  alum  amounted,  in  1841,  to  8.237  tons ; 
and  in  1840,  to  2,747  do.  There  belonged  to  the  port  in 
1850,  386  ships  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  60,4ft6  tons. 
Several  of  these  ships  were  formerly  employed  In  the 
N.  whale  fishery ;  but  this  having  declined,  the  shipping 
belonging  to  the  port  is  now  principally  employed  in 
the  Baltic,  American,  and  E.  Indian  trades.  Afost  part 
of  the  large  ships  siii  from  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
and  Hull.  Oross  customs'  duty  received  at  the  port  in 
1849,  7,832/.  It  Increased  considerably  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  bonding  warehouses. 

The  town  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  N.  ridlnff ;  and  a  county  court  Is  established 
In  It.  before  which  809  plaInU  were  entered  In  1848. 

The  Reform  Act  cimferred  on  Whitby,  for  the  first 
time,  the  privQece  of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
RMUtered  electors.  In  1849-ftO,  448. 

Whitby  abb^,  which,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  was  rebuilt  after  the  Conquest,  I4>pears  to  have 
been  a  magnificent  edifice.  The  ruins,  in  a  commanding 
situation  on  the  cHff  near  the  church,  are  of  consideraMe 
extent,  and  exhibit  diflbrent  styles  of  architecture.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Whitby  abounds  with  natural  curiosi- 
ties. In  the  alum  rocks  are  found  an  immense  variety 
«C  petrified  shdls,  trunks  of  trees,  pieces  of  wood, 
bones  of  fishes,  &c.,  and  several  highly  interesting  spe- 
cimens of  the  large  marine  animals  called  kkthyoiaunu 


WHITEHAVEN. 

and  plcslosassrsur.  with  foMll  crocodllea,  of  whidi  lbs 
finest  hitherto  diseorered  adorns  tb«  Wbltt^  musei—, 
which  Is  particularly  rich  hi  spedmeiu  of  the  vartoas 
ornnic  remains  found  in  the  ridnitv. 

The  country  about  Whitliy  is  highly  picturesque,  sad 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Esk  is  also  rich  In  iroMtoos 
of  superior  quality,  with  an  admixture  of  lime.  This  has 
become  of  late  an  artide  of  export  to  the  Iron  works  00  ths 
Tyne  to  the  extent  of  from  90,000  to  80,000  tons  a  year. 
Freestone  of  several  varieties,  for  building  and  eogioecr^ 
lug  purposes.  Is  also  extensively  exported  to  the  London 
and  other  markets  on  the  E.  coast,  as  la  also  tlie  wbla- 
stone,  (found  in  the  same  vicinity,)  fbr  the  repairing  of 
roads  when  broken,  and  paring  or  streets,  when  shsped 
Into  blocks,  for  which  purposes  it  is  coosldOTed  superior 
to  granite.  It  is  only  shicethe  formation  of  a  railwqr  ftvn 
Whitby  to  Pickering,  opened  hi  1836,  that  these  mineral 
stores  hare  been  developed  and  made  arallable.  This 
railway  passes  for  M  m.  through  a  succession  of  varied 
and  highly  picturesque  scenery,  affording,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  ride  of  the  kind  hi  the  kingdom ;  and 
through  its  medium  there  is  a  dally  communicatioa 
(except  on  Sundays)  with  York.  There  are  also  itStf 
coaches  to  and  (h>m  Scarborough  and  the  North.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  fishery  at  Whitby  has 
very  materially  increased.  There  are  several  mmenl 
q»rlngs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Good  lodgings  ma/ 1>^ 
bad  m  the  summer  and  autumn,  rendering  Whitby  a 
desirable  place  of  resort,  where  gaiety  is  not  the  ooly 
ot^ect.  Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  August  23.  ana 
Bfartlemas-day.    (Prfvate Inform.) 

WIlITCHuR(:H,a  market  town  and  par.of  England, 

CO.  Hants.,  bund.  Eringar,  In  div.  Klngsdere,  on  tbc 
road  from  London  to  Salisbury,  12  m.  N.  Winchester. 
Area  of  par.,  7,630  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1841, 1,741.  The 
town  is  quite  insignificant,  and  would  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  notice  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  were  It  not  for  the  fact  of 
Its  having  sent  9  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  trtnn  the  fTth 
year  of  BUxatMth  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 
by  which  it  was  disfrandiised.  The  llTing  is  a  vicaracc. 
worth  140/.  a  year,  in  the  aift  of  the  Bishop  of  Wto- 
chester.  An  endowment  to  the  amount  of  1022L  a  year  Is 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  bedding  and  dothing  for  ike 
poor. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  church,  near  the  London  road, 
are  the  paper  mills,  at  which  the  paper  for  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  has  been  manufisctured  since  the 
reign  of  George  I.  down  to  the  present  time. 

WBrrcHuacH,  or  BLAMCMiNSTaa,  a  market  town  and 

Gr.  of  England,  ca  Salop,  hund.  N.  Bradford,  on  the 
rders  of  Wales  and  Cheshire,  18  ra.  N.  bjr  W.  Shrews- 
bury.   Area  of  par.,  15,380  acres.    Fop.  of  do.,  in  1841, 
6,373.    The  town  Is  built  on  an  acdirity,  the  somont 
of  which  is  crowned  by  the  churdi,  a  ft^eatone  edifice, 
erected  in  1729  in  the  Tuscan  order,  with  an  embattled 
square  tower  108  fieet  In  hdght.    The  interior  is  band- 
some,  and  it  has  a  good  altar-piece,  and  2  recunbat 
stone  figures  ^brought  from  the  ruhis  of  the  oHd  church, 
one  of  which  represents  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsboiy, 
cdebrated  for  his  exploits  In  the  wars  with  France  under 
Henry  V.,  and  Immortallaed  by  Shakspeare  bi  tbem 
part  of  Henry  VI.    The  living,  a  rectory,  united  with 
the  rectory  or  Bfarbury.  in  Cheshire,  is  In  the  gift  of  the 
(Countess  of  Bridgwater,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  valaaMe 
in  the  oa,  being  worth  1 ,4S8/.  a  year  nett.    Here  also  are 
chapds  Ibr  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Independents.  Wes- 
leyans,  fire,  and  public  schools  and  charities  having  an 
aggrwate  income  of  above  900/.  a  year.    The  F*"}^ 
school,  which  has  an  income  of  above  490/.  a  year, lostrvm 
a  certain  number  of  boys,  free  of  expense,  in  dasslcs  ana 
mathematics,  writing  and  accounts  odng  paid  for  sepa- 
rately. The  master  and  usher  are  allowed  312/.  12r.  a  year. 
{Digest,  ^.<ffCkarayRep$.)    Courts  leet and  baroa  are 
held  In  the  town  hall  by  a  high  steward  appointed  ^V^ 
lord  of  the  manor.    The  bihabs.  of  Whltcfaorch  are  prtn- 
dpally  engaged  in  the  malt  and  hop  trade.  In  the  n>'"°' 
fecture  OS  shoes,  and  lime  and  brick  making    TM 
BUesmere  canal  comes  up  to  the  town.    ^^'^'^ 
Fridays ;  fairs,  4  times  a  year,  for  fkrming  stock,  noA*  . 
and  hempen  and  some  woollen  doths.    (Pari.  Rfp-  %^'l 
WHITEHAVBK,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-wrt  towoof 
England,  oo.  Cumberiand,  about  3  m.  N.B.  from  8t. 
Bees  bead,  and  8ft  m.  &W.  Carlisle ;  lat.  ft40 12^  80''  N.. 
long.  80  34'  86"  W.    Pop.  of  the  pari,  bor.,  wWcb  to- 
dodes  the  village  of  Preston,  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  ana 
a  small  rural  district.  In  1841,  15,841.    The  creek,  M 
which  the  town  Is  situated.  Is  surrounded  on  the  mbo- 
slde  by  helghu  which  approach  dose  to  the  buildiags. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out;  the  streets,  which  are  of  ^ 
sideraMe  width,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  Mt 
they  are.  at  the  same  Ume,  ill-paved  and  dirty ;  aB° 
though  there  are  manv  good  houses  and  ilxvaT  •  fUJ* 
siderable  proportion  or  the  labouring  pop.  Ihre  n  ^wian* 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  three  cbordiM^ 
chapels  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  James,  and  Trinity  ;th« 
first  erected  hi  16BS,  the  second  in  I7.ft,  and  the  "irdja 
1715;  the  livhigs,  which  are  perpetual  curadefi  »w 
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Llrerpool  and  WbllelnTeD,  and  la  Ibe  laportaUDB  of 
cael.alttea.fnaaUBF.IIinber.ke.  IntbeaMlebetweea 
the  W.  ilda  of  Iba  libud  and  tba  Balnla^la  Ibe  ber- 
bour.  Tba  onlj  daoier  In  enterini  It  Iba  ttfrwiat,  it 
ladfa  of  Tv\,  oreTflowad  at  hl^  water,  bouDdlni  the 
barbouiondie  S.W.    Bui  Iben  It  a  bread  Ebaimd  ba- 
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WICK. 


ittll  well  reuMiDbered.  The  associations  which  tba 
tnrntlon  of  this  locality  calls  up  are  all  "  redolent  of  joy 
and  youth,'*  and  are  too  soothing  and  pleasing  to  be  in« 
•taotly  dismissed. 

WICK,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port  town  of 
Scotland,  B.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Caithness ,  of  which  It  is 
the  c^.,  on  the  river  Wick,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay, 
lA  ro.  S.  tyf  W.  Duncansby  Ue^d.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor., 
which  Includes  Wick,  Pultenejr.town.  and  Louitburg,  in 
1841, 6,5as.  Wick,  properly  so  called,  or  the  old  town, 
is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  rirer,  and  is  irregularly  and 
meanly  built,  and  dirty ;  it  has  to  the  N.  the  suburb  of 
Louisburg.  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Pulteney- 
town,  on  toe  8.  side  of  the  river.  The  latter,  built  on 
rising  gro«md,  feued  from  Lord  DuffUs  by  the  British 
Fishery  Sodety,  Is  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  fishing  villages  that  Is  anywhere  to 
be  met  with.  Both  towns  are  lighted  with  gas,  supplied 
by  a  company  recently  established.  The  par.  churdi,  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  town,  with  1.855  sittings,  was  erected, 
in  1830,  at  a  cost  of  4,781/.  There  are,  also.  Free 
churches  In  Wick  and  in  PuUeney-town ;  and  the 
United  Associate  Seceders,  Independents,  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  Rom.  Caths.,  &c.,  have  their  respective 

Elaoes  of  worship.  The  educational  and  literary  esta- 
lishments  comprise  a  parochial  school,  an  excellent 
academy,  several  unendowed  schools,  two  Sundav- 
schools,  a  subscription  library,  two  reading-rooms,  ana  a 
weekly  newspaper.  Eiudusive  of  the  churches,  tiie  town- 
hall,  county  buildings  and  prison,  and  commercial  ball, 
are  the  principal  public  edifices. 

Wick  nas  been  Tor  upwards  of  half  a  century  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  herring  fishery  of  Scotland;  and, 
besides  its  own  boats,  its  harbour  is  fk^uented,  in  the 
fishing  season,  by  great  numbers  of  boats  from  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  fVom  Holland.  Its  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wick  being  small,  luconvenient,  and  un- 
safe, a  new  harbour  was  commenced.  In  1810,  by  the 
British  Fishery  Society,  which  they  completed  at  a  cost 
<a  14,0001.,  of  whidi  8,S00f.  were  deflraved  by  govern- 
ment. But  the  accommodation  being  still  insufllcient,  a 
new  or  outer  harbour,  of  larger  dimensions,  and  having 
deeper  water,  was  completed,  in  1831,  at  an  expense  of 
not  less  than  40.00tf .  In  1840.  the  town  had  7C5  boaU  at 
the  fishery,  of  which  438  belonged  to  the  town,  and  3S7 
to  other  places.  The  crews  of  these  boaU  amounted  to 
tjBSS  Individuals ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  given 
employment  to  about  4,000  other  individuals,  as  gutters, 
coopers,  sailors  in  coasters  for  carrying  away  the  fish, 
*c.  There  were  cured,  at  Wick,  during  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  Jan.,  1850,  149,500  barrels  of  herrings,  beina 
about  one  seventh  part  of  the  total  quantitr  taken  and 
cured  in  Scotland  during  the  same  year,  including  Sun- 
derland and  Whitby.  Cniucklly,  however,  the  fishery  is 
subject  to  great  fluctuations ;  for.  in  some  years,  not  more 
than  ftom  90,000  to  50,000  barrels  are  taken.  In  conse- 
quence, the  business  partakes  considerably  of  the  nature 
of  a  gambling  pursuit,  and  has  not  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence  that  might  otherwise  have  been  expected. 

The  building  of  ships  and  boats,  especially  the  latter. 
Is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  e&tent ;  and  the  town  has, 
besides,  four  rop^walks,  a  brewery  and  a  ^stlUery,  an 
Iron  foundery.  ftc.  The  principal,  or  rather  sole  occupa- 
tion of  the  females  In  and  round  the  town  consists  in  the 
spinning  of  yam  for,  and  in  the  makina  and  mending  of 
herring  nets.   The  trade  of  the  port  is  limited  to  the  ex- 

E»rt  0?  herrings,  and  of  com,  wool,  cattle,  and  other 
rm  products,  and  to  the  importatioo  of  coals,  timber, 
CcerieSf  ftc  It  has  an  Intercourse  by  steam  with 
lib,  Aberdeen,  Kirkwall,  and  Lerwick.  There  be- 
longed to  the  port,  in  1850,  89  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  3,168  tons.  Gross  customs'  revenue  collected 
at  the  port,  in  1849,  WL  The  Commercial  Bank,  and 
the  Aberdeen  Town  and  Country  Bank,  have  each 
branches  In  the  town. 

Wldi  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  James  VI.  in  1S89. 
It  unites  with  Kirkwall,  I>omoch,  Cromarty,  and  Ding- 
wall, in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  elec- 
tors in  Wick  in  1849-50, 864.  It  Is  governed  by  a  provost, 
t  bailies,  and  9  councillors.  Corp.  rev..  In  1848-9. 140/. 
The  country  In  the  vicinity  of  Wick  has  been  very 

GMtly  Improved  within  the  last  half  century :  even  so 
e  as  In  1790.  there  was  not  a  cart  In  the  county,  nor 
potatoes,  turatps,  nor  rye-grass ;  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
rotation  of  crops  had  not  then  been  heard  of.  The  Und 
was  split  Into  minute  portions,  and  held  under  a  system 
subversive  of  all  industry  and  improvement.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  interval  has  been  astonishingly  great ;  and 
though  thOTO  Is  still  an  exceu  of  small  ocrapiers,  tbeir 
numbers  are  gradually  decreasing;  and  all  sorts  of  im- 
prorements  nave  been  Introduced,  and  are  extending 
themselves  on  all  sides.  To  show  the  increase  In  the 
▼aloe  of  land.  It  may  sufllce  to  mention  that  the  estate  of 
Hemprics,  In  the  parish  of  Wick,  let  in  1758  for  643/., 
was  let  in  1830  (exclusive  of  Pulteney.town)  for  5,606/.! 
Q/eup  SUMtUWctd  Accouni  qfSeotiamd,  art.  Wtcks  Official 
Retum»t  ifc.) 


WIESBADEN 

WICKLOW,  a  marlt.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  \je^amet, 
having  N.  the  co.  of  OubUn,  B.  St.  G«orge*a  Cbaaa*^, 
8.  Wexford,  and  W.  Cariow  and  Rlldare.     Area,  4M 
acres,  of  which  94,000  are  unimproved  monntnma 
bog.    This  Is  a  very  mountainous  co.    In  seme  placfs  it 
is  well  wooded,  and  extremely  picturesoae  and  boBOCtital. 
Estates  mostly  large ;  the  most  estenslre.  valuable,  tmA 
best  cultivated  belongs  to  Barl  Fiuwilliam.     Farms  of 
Tarlous  sites ;  many  small.    Average  rent  of  land.  11». 
an  acre.    Speaking  generally,  rents  are  much  too  hl^h ; 
the  labouring  pop.  not  lialf  employed ;  and  their  «»adi- 
tlon,  and  that  of  the  small  fiumers,  as  bod  aa  poe»ib>e. 
But  little  wheat  is  raised,  and  that  principally  in  the  B. 
parts  of  the  CO.    Wicklow  has  to  boast  of  considerable 
mineral  treasures:  and  some  gold  has  been   found  hi 
stream-works  In  dUnsrent  parts  of  the  on.    These,  ho»-> 
ever,  have  been  wholly  abandoned,  the  prodoce  9t  0»etal 
being  Insufficient  to  repav  the  expenses.    Prom  6D0  to 
900  persons  may  be  employed  in  the  copper  i 
Cronebane,  Ballymurtagh,  Conorree,  kc.    The 
shipped  at  Wicklow.  and  are  smelted  in  Wak-e.     ...^ 
muth,  manganese,  tiiic,  ftc  have  also  been  met  with, 
but  in  inconslderable  quantities.    Marl  Is  very  abundaat 
In  parts  of  the  ca,  and  Is  said  to  have  wooderftill^  lo> 
creased  the  fertility  of  some  districts.    Principal  rivera. 
Slaney,  Fustia,  and  Ovoca.   Wicklow  contains  6  liorosiies 
and  M  pars.;  and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both 
beingjor  the  co.    Registered  electors  for  the  latter,  ht 
1849^,  1,077.    In  1841,  Wicklow  had  19,210  inhabited 


houses,  21,183  flunllies,  and  196,143  Inbaba.,  of  svl 
632489  were  males,  and  62,654  females. 

WicKix>w,  a  merit,  town  of  Irdand.  prov.  Leinafer, 
CO.  Wicklow,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vartnr,  28  m.  S.  by  E.  Dublin,  and  2A  m.  W.  by  V. 
Wicklow  Head,  on  which  there  are  2  lighthouses  with 
fixed  lighU.    Pop.  in  1841,  2,794.    This,  tiM  poorest  of 
assite  towns,  is  irregularly  built,  and  principally  dcrivrs 
its  means  of  support  from  the  ctmcourse  of  persoos  ow 
ca  business,  and  for  bathing  during  the  smamer  BBOotfas. 
Its  public  buildings  comprise  the  par.  church,  a  Bon. 
Catholic   chapel,  meeting-houses   for    Hethodists    and 
Quakers,  the  coml-house  and  prison  for  the  co.,  dio- 
cesan school,  rosrket-house,  co.  infirmary,  fever  bosjpital, 
ftc.    Races  are  held  annually  on  the  Morroogh,  a  fiat 
sandy  tract,  extending  several  miles  along  the  shore. 
The  corporation,  under  a  charter  of  James  1.  in  I«!3| 
coiulsted  of  a  portreeve,  12burgesses,and  a  commooaltT, 
which  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  R  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  the  bor.  was  disfranchised.    The  assiacs 
for  the  CO.,  general  sessions  and  petty  sesslona.  and  a 
wedtiy  court  for  the  adjudication  of  small  debts,  are  held 
here.     The  town  is  a  constabulary  and   coaat-g uard 
station.    Markets  on  Saturdays ;  ikirs  Mar.  28.,  May  M^ 
Aug.  12.,  and  Nov.  25.    The  harbour  is  fit  only  for  saaali 
cralt,  having  a  bar  at  its  entrance  which  has  only  9  fleet 
at  high  water  springs,  and  6  feet  at  neapa.    It  has,  how- 
ever, some  trade  In  the  shipping  of  copper  ore,  core, 
&c;   the  value  of  its  exports,  in  183\  Mng  86^661. 
Post-office  revenue.  In  1830,  S42/L,  hi  18;:6. 356/. 

WIDIN,  or  VIDIN,  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria,  cap. 
SanJack,  on  the  Danube,  130  m.  S.  E.  Belgrade  Pop. 
estimated  at  from  30.000  to  85,000,  being  the  most  popo- 
lous  town  in  this  part  of  Turkey.  It  presents  an  fan- 
posing  appearance  from  a  dlstSLiice,  having  numerous 
mosques  and  minarets ;  and  its  streets,  thtragh  equally 
dirty,  are  said  to  be  broader  than  In  most  other  Torkisli 
towns.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha  of  3  tails,  and  a 
Greek  archbishop :  Its  trade  is  principally  in  rock  sak, 
com,  wine,  and  other  products  of  the  surronnding  terri- 
tory. Its  fortifications  are  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  re- 
pair, and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  towns  In  Turkey. 

The  revenue  of  Bulgaria  is  raised  In  the  worst  poa- 
sible  manner,  consisting  principally  of  a  tithe  charged  on 
all  sorts  of  raw  produce,  and  s<rid  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  the  pachailc  of  Widin  the  tithe  on  the  fish  taken  la 
the  Danube  produces  about  3.000/.  a  year;  and  the  leech 
fishery,  also,  vields  a  considerable  sum.  {Bami,  VL  316., 
and  PrHfate  Infyrmation.) 

WIESBADEN,  a  town  of  W.  Gemany.  cap.  of  the 
Duchv  of  Nassau,  and  one  of  the  most  fkegnented 
watering-places  of  the  Confederation ;  on  an  aflfumt  of 
the  Rhine,  4  m.  N.  fVoro  the  latter,  and  6  m.  N.N.W. 
Ments.  Its  resident  pop.  was.  In  1845,  about  12;I00; 
but,  during  the  height  or  the  season,  the  total  number  ef 
its  Inhabs.  lias  sometimes  exceeded  25,000.  The  interior 
of  Wiesbaden  is  badly  laid  out ;  but  In  its  outsklru  aie 
many  good  streets  and  terraces.  Being  the  seat  of  the 
goverament,  superior  couru,  fte.  of  the  dochy.  It  has 
some  showy  public  edifices,  taiduding  the  docal  residenee. 
the  Inikntry  and  new  artillery  barracks,  mint,  Rcoi. 
Catholic  churdi,  theatre,  &c.  But  most  of  Its  buildti^ 
consist  of  hotels,  and  lodging  bouses  for  the  acoommo- 
datiou  of  visitors ;  its  chief  prosperity  and  cooseqiience 
belog  derived  (torn  its  baths  and  mineral  waters.  These. 
the  Aqtue  MaUiaci  of  Pliny,  are  hot  saline  spolngs,  con- 
taining muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  muriate  of  magnesia  and  potassa,  »iik 


ml  Aprhin  i  Eba  prbidpK]  of  which  I* 
I,  or  ■'balTlni  iprfoi,"  Oia^h  lu  i™- 

^bwmitiun,  iMT^Tili,  H(idli7  o(  Uie  iktn.  Ac.  Tho 
uiial  Ilraa  ft»  drinUnf  Ihe  wuan.  uid  uklnf  bUhi.  !• 
rtvm  tb*  nUAit  o[  Juno  Id  thE  TDd  o[  Auguil.  during 

'm  Ivi*  odlffev^  wllfa  a  c«iLt«I  loolc  portico,  Tbkh 


liHlMMBKtar  putluMotmoUilmdtn' 

ukhif  Ihe  Doi^ilu  uilfAta  boa  WItu  u  Iba  lUliM*, 
uibapniDi  atasn  ib*  lubr  mddiui  ludr  hiui  ■»»•«. 

Lmli  (lid  LInrpoel  Cu  ,     , 

mpgruiK  linuich  af  tbvr  vorkt,  coDTeilncruc  ouuitlltM 
ir  owl  rrsB  Wlgin  to  U.erppol  uid  Um  H.  of  Lwn. 
iUr«.     Tba  Nortta  Union  lt*ll>v.  ■  bruitb  or  Iha 


l»wp,  and  compriHA  dUDj  mBanfOce 
iBcliiiHDg  ■  noMe  wloon  abunt  140  ft.  In  Iniftb  ud  W 
in  faaiftat.  A  bud  al  mule  atMndl  hcia  nnr  dar 
dotlnt  tb(  Huon,  ud  Iht  UMc  d'Utt  li  wall  and 
napccUMr  allcndnl.  B«ldn  thli  HtahHahnenc.  Wl«. 
btim  bu  a  paMK  Itbrarji  oltb  WMO  »!>.,  miunnu  of 

vlth  rnaDulbcmm  oT  cboecdata,  icaliag-wait  and  aluc. 
Ttaa  cUniata  la  rwj  hot  Hul  oppm^re  In  (ha  helRht  of 
tbfl  ftumowr,  and  tbart  la  a  deirlvncT  of  good  ordliuiT 
drtnklnf  watar:  bul tbp ne1|hlwMrhaod  1i Tarrpluiantp 


.r,  M 
tc-i 


of  Bnilaid.  CO.  Lauaner.  bund,  W.  Derbr.  on  Iba 
Douglai,  hi  lliacaitra  or  in  ottaualra  coaLflald,  17  B. 
N.B.  bj  B.  Uiarpocl.  md  II  n.  M.W.  lla«He»«. 
Ttaa  llmlu  oT  tha  nld  nvlluixntaiT  and  mnnldiia]  bnr. 
vara  not  aifcctad  bj  tha  Boundary  and  Moolcipal  Kfr- 
(Dm  Acta,  and  ara  co-aiilanitva  with  tha  tovnthlp  of 
WIcu,  vUch  haa  an  am  or  1.ITO  acr«,  and  baiL  in 
luT.  apnp.  srXLTTt,  udln  IHI,  o(»,ln.  Tba  town 
tiliuuad  oQ  a  bill,  la  apiaad  orar  a  larga  aktcDE  of 
crouiid.  and  UhHiKb  Irrafular,  li  iftrettj  wall  hullt  i  Ita 
anpcaranca,  howcvar,  la  not 


iDd  pop,  hara  rapUUr  InanaH 
ontamfni  mapf  goudluiuaH.  hi 


e 


dali  eitandad.  tapad- 

_.., . , Icatloo  or  augmentlnc 

wcallh  nnd  proipinir.  na  cbarga  Cor  l^tliig.  ■alchln^, 
aiid  polica,  la  dcftared  by  prlt ata  aubicrlptlon ;  aod  an 
anpLa  auppLj  or  watar  la  lumlibBd  bj  an  Incorpormlad 

nrpandicular  itjic,  wllh  a  handaoma  tqoara  lowar ;  Ita 

cicfit  Bonumeiita.  Bkcapt  an  thaS.W.,  It  lachtaalr  aur- 
iHuded  hi  bulUlniB'  The  lliMg.  on  o(  ibo  nmal 
•Iluabla  r^ctorlci  Id  Iht  counlT.  bHiia  worth  i.aOL  M 
ten.  Ii  Id  Iba  (Itl  of  Iba  Earl  of  BradCord.  Daaiila  a 
cbapfll-or-HueandgpUcaaorwoTiblpfo 

pill.    Tha  towibbill.b  a  I 


go  brirk  cdlDcc.  vaa  rtbidll 

IBU.    Here.  ^,  It  a  larn 

or  woollao  Kid  cotton  goodi 


m  llbrarr,  aalabllihcd  In  I 


rr  of  lilr  T.  Tlldcil>T. 
[an  on  tlia  Vtta  or  Aug.. 

gl  Lllbnn.  'Tho 


the  ■arllauaatary  tniupi  uad«-  Colo 
fr»  granniar.a^ool,  (ouDdoil  In  the 


nubllihad  hilfn  i  a  Kbool  of  Induitrr.  nlaUllabad 
la^fortbaoducationorilrlilDr  dom»lli:  larianU  ai 
houKwIfcai  and  Bmnenna  SuwUr-adwoli.    Tba  li 

appnbtLcing  of  child  ran.  aodKHicral  TcUaT  of  tba  poo 
annmu  to  batwaen  3»0I,  and  l.tCl  a  f  car. 
The  principal  branchaa  of  Indoat^  eaniad  on  In  11 

nea'lugof  muillni,  callcou.  fhatlani,  Ac.  by  power  ai 

reciMlir  uT  ilUi.  Thara  are.  alio,  hi  Ihe  urbh  blead 
vurki,  brail  and  powlar,  nail  and  inachlntnctdrlin.  lri_ 
fMudilaa.  Ac.  la  liM.  Ihnn  ware  In  Iba  town  ool*  m 
totton  factorleB,  which  aaphnrad  4MI  handa;  and  In 
lOI,  tber*  ware  at  woifc  In  tha  parUbn  rwitoa  ihrtoriM, 
vhkh  aDoknad  6.137  baada,  and  1  fln-BlIU  emiilorlnff 
too  hude,  (Alton'  Lmu—tlrri  Rtp.  »  MIUi  uf  TTf 


by  prncrlpUoii ;  Ita  tarlleit  eilanl 
oa  have  been  granted  In  auheaqaeol  aoreralgna-    U 


reragaHrall^abouiIOO.    Kaglilorec 

rarda,  and  la  go'crniid  b;  lOaldcrmm 

•bich  l.ai  plalnuwetlnunid  In  I 
M7-4*.  *MU.    A  onripapar,  called 

Wljan.  andeolli  eil'led  WIW»iin,  th<niK>i  not  niao- 


Itl.    Durlari  lb.  drU  w 
Id  Ibe  rojanaU.     Dr.  1a 


"eT: 


WicHT  (ISLB'dP).  the  fnM  or  the  Rmraiu.  BB 

ludad  In.  the  a.  of  HaDU.  being  Hparatcd  Awn  II  b« 
baroadofSpllbaadanthaE.,Biidbi  theSoleiii,DrW. 


iofSpllbaadanthaE.,Biidb7  the! 
rl,  on  then.    The  B,  Channel,  lyou 


he  oppoalu 
V.  angle  tbg 


A  nngaof  chalk 
id.  aflbrdlac  «■ 

I  and  praHpitoue. 

- on  Iba  W,  wicle. 

•raloni.alniiiat  perpendicular,  and  urlklngliplctaiivian*. 
Oncor^IlH  talliu  of  Ihna  dlB,  bab^  luKiBlBed  h*  Iba 
ncUoD  of  Itae  ■area,  wia  oianbmwn  fflTM.  and  niallr 


S5^ 


ofaarkulmral 

minliaba.  ttia 


produce  todlapoaaDfaftarlupplllngltaownlnii 
divided  iDio  two  ucarlj  equal  parti  by  (be  rival 
L^rtaqtiantkleauf  floe  laud  are  ablppad  from  Fim.****! 
Bar.lorlbigltiaandchlna  nanubctutei  hi  dlBbranl  pan* 

porlaDce.  slnea  the  opndngof  Ihe  rallwar  Am  Lou- 
don to  Soulhanplon.  Iba  tila  of  Wl^t  baa  bran  a  great 

objoct  of  altracdoo.  and  la  vLiltsd  Sj  erowda  of  tourMa 
rroDi  tba  metiopolli-  A  coutani  Intarcounc  li  kapt  up 
by  alaan  batwofm  BouihamploD  aud  Coaea  ■»  and  lnd1*t> 


S'iH.wHS"" 

lerlh 

Kero.-in'Acl, 
rC.    Ragka. 

WICTON.  a  market  iowd  and 

ilSSS 

ComMrland.  on  Iha  Wlla,  lOn.  W 

SW. 

ofpiT.  lljmacrH.    fop.  of  do. 

1  Wl 

6.ta.    Tha 

couliu  prin. 

fup^rLr  hini  ai^  dweUlug-houH." 

•£"i's.'s."i 

older  church. 

a  ipachwa  Sundar-ichool,  hnllt  Iv  volunUirv  aubacrlotJDa 
InlML  Tba  ll%t,  a  vkuage  north  IML  a  raai,^  lii 
IbtgM  of  Ibe  Mahop  of  Carllile.  The  gniBnar.Bchool. 
aatahUaliad  'oj  aohicrt^tlon  hi  ITK.  but  ^larwarda  an. 

Unuof  Ibe  laucbarll)  Imiiilr;  U  chlldran  ware  tUighl 


fl6 


WIGTOWN. 


W1L.NA. 


on  Um  foimdatloo.  An  hotpUal  Cor  ilx  widowt  of  Pro- 
tectant dergynMn,  towadmA  in  17S8,  has  an  income  of  Ml. 
a  year ;  andtbere  are  some  minor  cbarltlet.  The  Wet. 
l^nt,  R.  Catholic*,  and  Frieoda,  have  meeting  liouaea 
at  Wigton,  and  tlie  Friends  have,  near  tlie  town,  a  tdtool 
for  60  Doja,  founded  In  isafr.  WIgton  is  a  place  of  some 
manutecturing  actiritr;  diedu,  gfn^uuns,  muslins, 
ftistians,  Ac  being  made  in  the  town  and  par.,  in  wliicb 
about  4tO  persons  were  employed  as  weavers  in  1880. 
The  gross  arerage  weelily  evuinits  of  the  wearers  at  the 
•ame  period  was  stated  to  be  ft*.  10|d.,  or  nett  4s.  3d.  per 
loom.  (Ha$¥l4oom  /tcp.,  part  t.)  Several  breweries  and 
tanneries  are  estaUished  here :  iron  and  coal  are  brought 
to  the  town  fkom  within  a  distance  of  6  m.  Petty  ses- 
slons  are  held  monthly,  and  an  annual  court  leet  and 
baron  te  Sept.  Maritets,  Tuesd.  and  Frid. ;  the  Ibrmer 
a  considerable  com  mart.  Large  fairs  for  horses,  cattle, 
Yorkshire  cloth,  and  hardware,  Feb.  SO.  and  April  5. : 
and  one  on  Dec  SI.  for  butchers*  meat,  apples,  and 
booey.  About  1  m.  8.  Wigtou  is  Old  Carlisle,  probably 
a  Roman  station,  of  the  ruins  of  which  Wigton  old 
church  was  bnUt.  Bwan  Clarke,  the  Cumberland  poet, 
and  Sir  R.  Smirfca,  were  natires  of  Wigton.    (Par/. 

^wic^OWN,  a  marit.  eo.  of  Scotland,  occupying  the 
8.  W.  extremis  of  that  kingdom,  and  formtog  the  W.  half 
•f  the  district  known  by  the  name  of  Galloway,  has  on 
the  8.  and  W.  the  Irish  Sea,  N.  Ayrshire,  and  B.  the 
Stewartry  of  Kfriccudbright  or  B.  division  of  Galloway. 
It  contams  393,760  acre*,  of  which  about  a  third  part 
may  be  arable.  Surfhoe  hilly,  but  the  hills  do  not  rise  to 
any  considerable  height.  It  if  divided  hnto  three  dis- 
tricts, vit.  the  MacktMTg,  extending  from  Wigtown  and 
Portwilliam  to  the  Burrow  Head;  the  iU|rims,  com- 
prising the  peninsula  formed  by  Loch  Ryan  and  the  Bay 
of  Luce,  terminating  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on  the  S., 
and  Corsewall  Point  on  the  N. ;  and  the  itfioors,  or 
upper  district  The  S(^  of  the  first  two  districts  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  hazely  loam,  dry.  and  well  adwted  for 
the  turnip  husbandry;  but  near  the  town  of  Wigtown 
there  is  a  constderable  extent  of  rich  alluvial  land.  The 
moors,  which  are  Ueak  and  barren,  comprise  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  co.  Climate  mild,  but  ratlier  moist 
Property  lias,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  gradually 
accumuuting  In  fewer  bands,  and  is  now,  for  the  most 
part  distributed  in  large  estates,  held  generally  under 
entail :  farms  middle-siied,  and  uniform^  almost  let  on 
leases  for  19  years.  Agriculture  in  this,  as  In  most  other 
Scotch  COS.,  was  formerly  in  the  most  barbarous  and 
wretched  state  imaginable.  There  was  no  rotation  of 
crops ;  the  process  imd  implements  were  alike  execrable ; 
Che  pasture  land  was  overstodced ;  and  the  occupiers 
steeped  in  poverty.  Marl,  of  which  Galloway  contained 
Immense  quantities,  began  to  be  discovered  and  applied 
to  the  land  about  1730 ;  and  for  a  while  it  caused  an 
astonishing  improvement  in  the  com  crops.  But  their 
unceasing  repetition  reduced  the  soil  to  its  former 
•terility.  and  convinced  the  landlords  that  marihig. 
which  promised  so  much,  and  by  which  so  much  ImkI 
been  realised,  could  be  of  no  permanent  utility  to  their 
estates,  unless  tho  tenants  were  restrained  from  over- 
cropphng.  In  consequence,  principally  of  this  fiseling. 
but  partly  also  of  the  diflTUslon  of  inteUigeoce  as  to  so<3i 
MAiJects,  it  was  the  usual  practice,  previously  to  the 
Amerlcu  war,  to  prohibit  tenants  from  taking  more 
than  three  white  crops  in  succeuion;  and  it  was  also 
usual  to  prohibit  Uiem  from  breaking  up  pasture  land 
until  it  had  been  at  least  six  or  nine  years  in  grass.  This 
practice,  barbarous  as  it  is,  was  a  vast  improvement  on 
that  by  which  It  had  been  preceded ;  and  it  prevailed 

Knersilly  throughout  Galloway  and  Dumfriesshire  till 
9  beginning  ofthe  present  century ;  and  in  some  back- 
ward parts  lingers  even  to  fhls  day.  But  in  all  the  best 
parts  of  the  district  two  white  crops  are  now  rarely 
•een  in  succeuion ;  and  every  department  of  husbandry 
has  been  signally  improved.  Generally,  however,  the  co. 
Is  more  suitable  for  pasture  than  for  tillage  :«kI  It,  as 
well  as  Kirkcudbright,  suffered  a  good  deu  from  over- 
cropping between  1809  and  1815.  Cats  and  barley  prfai- 
cipal  crops ;  wheat,  however,  is  now  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Potatoes  largely  cultivated.  Turnips 
have  been  long  introduced ;  but  It  is  only  since  1825  that 
their  culture  has  become  an  object  of  general  and  profit- 
able attention ;  it  is  now  rapidly  extending,  and  large 
quantities  of  bone-dust  are  imported  as  manure  for  the 
turnip  lands.  Farm  houses  ana  offices  mostly  new,  sub- 
ftanttal,  and  commodious.  Roads  new.  and  for  the 
most  psxt  excelleut.  Breed  of  cattle  polled,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  empire.  Breed  of  sheep  in  the  low 
grounds,  various;  in  the  moors,  principally  the  black 
teced,  or  Linton,  variety.  Average  rent  of  land  In  IM9» 
8s.  7dL  an  acre.  Minerals  and  manuflictures,  quite  un- 
important. The  condition  and  habits  of  the  people 
have  been  materiallv  improved  since  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war  wfth  France.  **  They  are  now  more 
cleanly,  more  cMlfbrtably  lodgM,  and  both  their  diet 
and  th^ dress  aft  ofa  better  description.  Theyaregene- 


laUy,  also,  taitelUgeaC  and  wtU  Infonoed. 
has  also  kept  place  with  the  procreaa  of 
more  extensive  diflbskm  of  knowiad^e.* 


Aeeotmt  qT  ScoHtmd.  art  Wi^gtowm.)  Principal  riv«f^ 
Cree,  Bladnoch,  and  Luce.  It  U  dlvidad  into  17  psn, 
and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C^  via.  1  fortheaa, 
and  1  for  the  bors.  of  Wigtown,  ^Whithorn,  and  Stna* 
raer,  in  this  oo.,  with  which  tbe  Inconskiwble  bor.  d 
New  Galloway,  in  Klrkcudbrisbt,  to  assortatcd  Bcf. 
electors  for  the  co.,  in  1849-M,  1 .151 .  In  1841,  Wlgtoei 
had  7,440  inhab.  houses,  and  99,196  inhabs^,  of  «h» 
18|990  were  males,  and  M.905  femalea. 

Wigtown,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  a—  post  of  Sesi. 
land,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  oo  rising  gitnind  near  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Bladnoch  in  Wigtown  Baj,  18  m.  M.N.W. 
the  Burrow  Head,  and  37  m.  W'.S.'W.  DomMes.    Tb* 
Mri.  bor.,  which  includes  a  small  Tillage  at  the  bridfe  of 
Bladnoch,  about  1  m.  S.  flrom  tlie  town»  had,  in  1841,  s 
pop.  of  1,860.    This,  which  is  a  weU-attuated  and  wcO- 
built  country  town,  has  been   much  improved  of  IsIs 
years.    It  consists  prindpally  of  a  main  street  of  great 
width,  the  centre  of  which  ha*  been  encloawl,  and  is  aov 
occupied  with  a  shrubbery,  bowling-green.  Sec    A  ac« 
and  handsome  granite  cross   baa,   also,  been  ertati 
within  the  last  lew  years.    The  town-booae  has  a  lev 
spire  at  one  end.    The  old  prison,  inc.  under  tlie  ssbs 
roof  with  tbe  town-house,  being  Insecure,  a  new  and  cob- 
modioiis  prison  has  been  recently  bollt  In  a  fine  sknstiaa 
in  tsr  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.      Tbe  cbor^ 
which  Is  old  and  mean.looking,  to  aituated  in  a  reclrra 
churchyard,  in  which  are  some  interastlng  moaumeati 
to  various  individuals  put  to  death  during  the  P«r**^ 
tions  under  Charles  II.,  for  their    adherence  to  ibe 
Covenant.    Here,  also.  Is  a  Free  church  ;  and  tbe  Ber- 
bers of  the  United  Associate  Synod  and  the  Relief  1^ 
meeting  houses.     A  considerable  number  ot  the  Irish 
settlers  in  tbe  town  and  parish  are   Rom.  CathoU^ 
Recently  a  very  handsome  school- house  has  berabaft 
for  the  par.  school :  and  another  school  Im  raippo'^*^^ 
subscriptions.     A  library,  founded  in  1794,  has  a  goM 
collection  of  books.    If  we  except  a  diatillery  establlM 
at  Bladnoch  bridge,  no  manufacture   of  any  kloda 
carried  on  fai  the  bor.    The  harbour,  on  tlie  Bladnocb, 
about  4.ni.  from  tbe  town,  nearly  driea  at  low  watw. 
and  th^navigation  is  rather  difficult.     The  only  bade  ts 
in  the  shippinff  of  corn,  cattle,  and  other  Cum  P"*"^ 
coastwise  for  Liverpom  and  other  porta,  and  ta  Ute  a^ 
portation  of  coal,  timber,  freestone,  Ac     Tbe  jwrt  is 
visited  about  once  a  fortnight  by  a  steamer  f^'^J^*^ 
pool.     In  January.  1860,  68  vessels  of  tbe  fP^P^ 
burden  of  8,646  tons  belnngrd  to  tbe  port  and  K»  de- 
pendent creeks  of  Garlieston.  Isle  of  Whithorn.  ^^^/^ 
a  steamer.     Branches  of  the  British  Linen  Co.  sad  « 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  bank  are  eetablished  in  ta* 
town* 

Wigtown  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  James  HI-  1' 
unites  with  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  and  Mew  Gallovay* 
in  smding  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  etector^ 
In  1 849.60, 100.  Under  tbe  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  bas 
a  provost,  S  bailies,  and  16  councUIort.  CorporatMo 
revenue,  In  1848-9, 474/.,  principally  arising  from  tbe  cm* 
of  land.  (Prnate  Jnfyrmaikm.)  ,  ^^ 

WILMINGTON,  a  town  or  dty.  and  port  of«2 
of  the  U.  States,  in  DeUware.  oo.  Newcastle,  bet»«^ 
the  Brandy-wtne  and  Christiana  creeks,  Immertistwy 
above  their  juncUon.  and  90  m.  S.W.  PbUadel|i|M- 
Pop.,  in  1841, 8,867.    It  is  built  on  gently-rislnf  r^^ 
in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  is  veguUrlr  um 
out  and  its  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  brick,   k 
has  a  town* hall,  a  large  almshouse, about  16  churoM*** 
market-houses,  an  arsenal,  public  library,  vmI  ib^ 
superior  private  (though  no  public)  schools.    R  ^  "^ 
plied    with   water   from   works^  on   Brandy<wine,  o|* 
which  also  is  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  n^ 
mills  bi  the  U.  States.    Cotton  and  woollen  goods.  |»P«r. 

made  In  Wilmington  sp« 


gunpowder,  iron  wares,  Ac.  are „ .    . 

Us  vicinity.    The  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  et^ 


tensive:  there  were  owned  in  the  town,  in  1819,  V^ 


Jpartt ^^ 


LNA,  or  VILNA,  a  government  of  Korop«m 
1,  comprising  a  large  proportioo  of  the  and«n(  ■;': 
la  and  Samogitia  \  principally  between  the  Mtb  tf^ 


Blaryland  have  been  projected. 
qfOeog.^  Amer.  edit!) 

WIL> 
Russia 

thuania  and  'Samogitia  \  principally 

66th  degrees  of  N.  lat^  and  the  Slstand  S7th  of  B. Jf^f* 
having  N.  Courland.  B.  MinOc,  S.  Grodno,  and  S.WJ^ 
land  and  Pruscia.  Area,  estimated  at  1 6.3S0  sq.  »•  'M*** 
in  1846,  863,710.  It  is  a  vast  plain;  there  being  OQT; 
in  different  parts,  a  few  sandhilu,  resching  somfUO^ 
the  height  of  900  ft.,  and  abounding  with  fossU  •bs*^:^ 
Principal  rivers,  the  Wilna,  a  tributary  of  the  I'**"*"! 
and  the  Niemen,  which  forms  iu  S.W.  boundary.  1^ 
are  numerous,  particularly  In  the  B.  and  N.E.  Tb«  Mu 
is  partly  sandy,  and  partly  marshy ;  but  in  manjpi*^" 


WILNA. 

oonslsti  of  a  fertUe  alluflal  deposit.  The  climate,  thoagh 
severe.  Is  not  so  cold  as  In  lome  of  the  adjacent  goTem- 
ments :  the  mean  temp,  of  the  year  Is  about  4&^  Fahr. 
Agriculture  b  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabs.} 
and  rather  more  com  is  ffrown  than  Is  required  for  home 
consumption.  Rye  is  tne  grain  principally  cultlTated. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  rarely  grown ;  and  hops  and  pnlseare 
raised  in  gardens :  fruits  are  neglected.  The  forests  are 
▼ery  extensive,  the  crowu  possessing  above  400,000  de< 
ciatines  of  forett  land ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  deids,  timber,  tar,  potash,  and  other  woodland  pro- 
ducts.  Lime  trees  are  very  abundant ;  and  to  this  cause 
is  attributed  the  excellence  of  the  honey,  for  whidi  this 
government  is  famous. 

The  breeding  of  stock  Is  neglected ;  the  horses  are,  bow- 
ever,  strone  and  active,  though  of  small  siae.  Game  is  very 
plentifkd :  elks.wUd  boars,  b«iirs,wolves,  kc,  are  numeroust 
occasionally  the  urus  Is  met  wilh ;  and  fox.  martin,  ana 
squirrel  skms  are  articles  of  trade.  Mineral  products  un- 
important. Manufiictures  have  increased  a  little  of  late ; 
but  they  are  still  quite  inconsiderable.  Dr.  Granville  says 
of  Shavel,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabs.  in  this  gov.  "  It  consists 
of  a  long  street  of  low  gable-roofed  huts  of  wood  plastered 
over,  and  presenting  a  general  appearance  of  the  most 
squalid  misery.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  second-rate  towns  In  the  gov.  of  Wilna,  and  indeed 
all  over  Russian  Poland."  {Travels,  11. 516.)  The  trade, 
which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jevn^  Is 
principally  in  timber  and  agricultural  produce,  sent  down 
the  Dwina  to  Riga,  or  by  land  into  Prussia.  Wilna  Is  dl. 
vided  into  II  districts :  chief  towns  WUna,  the  cap.,  and 
Kovno.  It  is  not  sdhject  to  the  government  monopoly 
of  ardent  spirits  ;  and  preserves  several  of  its  old  forms 
of  administration.  As  respects  education  it  is,  though 
fkr  behind,  in  advance  of  many  of  the  governments. 

WiLNs,  a  town  of  the  Russian  empire,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  Lithuania,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wllenka  and  Wilna,  90  m.  N.B. 
Grodno.  Pop.,  in  1834.  85,607,  of  whom  20,000  were 
Jews,  th<7  being  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other 
town  of  Polish  Russia.  It  is  surrounded  by  undulating 
hills,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall.  Its  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  Its  houses  mostly  of  timber,  though  it 
has  several  hundred  dwellings  built  of  brick  or  stone. 
Formerlv  a  royal  castle  of  the  Jagellons  existed  here, 
but  nothing  is  left  of  it  except  its  ruins.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  1387,  has  some  good  paintings,  and  many 
chapels,  one  of  which,  appropriated  to  St.  Casimir,  and 
built  wholly  of  marble,  is  verv  handsome.  The  body  of 
the  saint  is  preserved  here  In  a  silver  coflin,  made  l^ 
order  of  Sigisround  III.,  and  weighing,  it  is  said,  30 
cwt. !  The  church  of  St.  John  is  surrounded  by  the 
buildings  of  the  university,  founded  in  1578,  and  sup- 
pressed in  1832.  Here  are  in  all  about  40  churches, 
numerous  convents,  a  mosque,  and  4  synagogues,  a  mag- 
nificent town-hall,  an  arsenal,  exchange,  theatre,  2  hos- 
pitals, barracks,  magai ines,  Ac  The  governor's  palace 
and  some  resldiiences  of  the  nobility  are  fine  buildings. 
Previously  to  its  dlisolution,  the  university  of  Wima 
was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  possessed  an  observatory, 
collections  in  mineralogy  and  anatomy,  and  a  library  of 
52,000  vols.  A  medico-chlrurgiod  school,  to  which  are 
attached  the  botanic  garden  and  some  of  the  univ.  col- 
lections, an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  2  gymnasia,  are 
the  principal  public  schools :  most  part  of  the  university 
establishment  has  been  removed  to  Kief.  Wilna  has 
deaf  and  dumb  and  foundling  asylums,  various  other 
charitable  institutions,  a  few  manufactures,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade. '  It  was  founded  in  1322,  and  is  reported 
to  have  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  100.000 
inhabs.,  though  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 
It  has  often  suffered  severely  fnnn  fire.  (Schnitxlert 
Potsart:  KaisertA,  Russiand.) 

WILTON,  a  pari,  and  munic.  bor.,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Wilts,  bund.  Branch-and-Dole ;  on  the  Willy, 
a  tributary  stream  of  the  Avon,  4  m.  W.  by  N.  Salisbury. 
The  old  bor.  comprised  only  the  greater  portion  of  the 
town ;  but  the  modem  bor.  Includes,  besides  the  whole 
par.  of  Wilton,  1 1  a41acent  parishes  and  parts  of  5  others, 
with  an  extra-parochial  district ;  ic  has  a  total  area  of 
about  88,000  acres,  and  h^d,  in  1841,  a  pop.  of  8,057. 

It  Is  a  neat  country  town  ;  the  male  street  is  partially 
paved  and  lighted,  and  is  crossed  bv  a  smaller  street 
nearly  in  Its  centre.  The  pul/llc  buildings,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  church  and  town-hall,  are  not  remark, 
able,  nor  do  either  these  or  the  private  houses  appear  to 
be  Increasing.  (Bound.  Rep  Ac.) 

An  extremely  handsome  church,  in  the  Italian  style, 
with  a  separate  eampanSe,  or  bell-tower,  has  recently 
been  erected  here  at  the  exiiense  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sydney  Herbert  The  livhig  is  in  the  gift  of  the  B.  of 
Pembroke.  It  ha*,  also,  chapels  for  Independents  and 
Weslpyans,  an  endowed  firee-school,  established  early  in 
the  IBth  century,  for  the  education  wid  apprenticeship  ^ 
90  boys;  a  bequest  of  1,000/.,  the  interest  of  which  Is  an- 
nually distributed  In  marriage  portions  to  4  voung  women 
belonging  to  the  town,  and  several  minor  charltiet. 
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•The  hotpttal  of  St.  J(4in  Is  the  only  one  r«iialnlng  of 
the  numerous  ro<mastic  establishments  formerly  existing 
here.  The  hospital  itself  is  an  old  priory  building,  con- 
sisting of  four  distinct  apartments  under  one  roof,  with  a 
garden  for  the  use  of  tne  inmates,  who  consist  of  2  bre- 
thr«a  and  2  dsters,  presided  over  by  a  prior  nomhuited 
by  the  dean  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  The  rents  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Inmates  amount  to  about  80/. 
a  year.  (Ckoritu  Commiuioner*'  Rep.) 

Wilton  had,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  flourishing  ma^ 
nufacture  of  woollen  goods,  especially  of  carpets,  and  it 
was  here.  Indeed,  that  the  first  carpet  made  in  England 
was  manufactured.  This  business,  however,  gradually 
declined :  and  th<Mi^  it  has  somewhat  revived  of  late 
years,  it  Is  still  but  inconsiderable. 

The  earliest  existing  charter  of  the  bor.  dates  firom  tli« 
1st  of  Henry  I.,  but  ttota  a  very  early  period  It  has  been 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  an  unlimited  number  of  bur- 
gesses, including  a  recorder  and  five  aldermen.  This  bor. 
sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  (W>m  the  83d  of  Edward  I. 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  d^nrived 
It  of  one  of  Its  mems.  Previouslv  to  the  last-mentioned 
Act  the  franchise  was  vetted  **  in  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses, who  are  to  do  all  corporate  acts  and  reeeite  ike 
Mocrameni.**  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  was  a  nomina- 
tion bor.  bekmcing  to  the  B.  of  Pembroke.  Reg.  electors. 
In  184&»-lh50, 2UH.  The  only  court  that  ever  appears  to 
have  been  beld  in  the  bor.,  except  the  court  leet.  Is  a 
court  of  record,  which  has  not  been  opened  since  1781. 
There  Is  a  small  prison,  now  used  only  as  a  lock-up 
house. 

Wilttm  is  very  andent.  It  had  a  famous  abbey,  origi- 
nally founded  in  773,  and  greatly  improved  and  enlarged 
after  the  ConquesL  Wilton  House,  the  magnificent  seat 
of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  occupies  the  site  of  this  abbey. 
It  is  built  in  a  fine  park,  watered  by  the  Willy ;  its  earden 
f^ont  was  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  more 
recently  it  was  enlarged  and  considerably  altered  by 
Wyatt,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  better  display  of  its 
superb  collection  of  ancient  statues  and  other  works  of 
art,  paintings,  Ac  Wilton  was  most  probably  the  birth- 
place of  the  dramatic  poet  Massinger ;  and  archdeacon 
Coxe,  author  of  "  Travels  in  Switserland  and  the  North 
of  Europe,"  and  of  various  valuable  historical  works, 
was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  rector  of  Bemertoo,  in  Its 
immediate  ricmity.  The  town  has  no  market,  but  four 
annual  fairs,  that  on  the  12th  of  Sept.  being  one  of  the 
largest  sheep  fairs  in  the  W.  of  England.  (Bound,  and 
Munie.  Reps,  s  Beauties  qf  Wiitskire,  ^e.) 

WILTSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  In  the  S. 
part  of  the  kingdom,  having  N.  the  co.  Gloucester,  E. 
Berks  and  HanU,  S.  the  latter  and  Dorset,  and  W.  So. 
merset  and  Gloucester.  Area,  874,880  acres,  of  which 
about  800,000  are  araUe,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is 
divided  by  the  rivers  Kennet  and  Avon,  and  the  canal  by 
which  they  are  united.  Into  two  grand  divisions,  popu- 
larlv  termed,  firom  their  situation.  North  and  South 
Wiltshire.  The  latter  consisU,  in  great  part,  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,  extending  firom  Westbnry  and  Warminster, 
on  the  W.,  across  the  co.  to  Hampshire,  and  from  Lav- 
iogton,  on  the  N.,  to  near  the  city  of  Salisbury  on  the  S. 
It  consists  principally  of  chalky  oowns,  intermixed  how- 
ever with  some  lertue,  well  watered,  and  beautiful  val- 
l«»ys.  Though  called  a  plain,  the  surface,  as  in  all  chalk 
land,  is  undulating :  the  most  level  part  lies  round  Stone- 
henge.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rich  land  in  the  S.  divi- 
sion, between  Trowbridge  and  Pewsey,  and  between  the 
Willy  and  the  Dorsetshire  border,  B.  to  Wilton  and 
Salisbury.  Marlborough  Downs,  which  bear  in  most  re. 
spects  a  close  resemblance  to  Salisbury  Plain,  lie  in  the 
N.  division  of  the  co.,  between  Marlborough  and  Swin- 
don ;  but,  with  iJiis  exception,  this  division  consists  prin- 
cipally m  rich  vale  land,  considerably  exceeding  in  ex- 
tent and  importance  the  cultivated  grounds  of  the  S.  dlvl- 
sfon.  There  are  some  large  estates:  but  property  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  subdirioed.  Farms  m  all 
sizes ;  and  generally  let  on  lease,  for  7, 14,  aod  21  years, 
with  unobjectionable  conditions  as  to  entry.  Farm- 
houses, in  the  S.  division,  were  formerly  built  together 
for  the  convenience  of  water,  but  the  more  modem  ones 
are  generally  detached.  Agriculture  in  Wiltshire  Is  in  an 
advanced  state,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  figurmers.  The  land  under  the  plough 
Is  remarkably  dean  and  in  good  order.  It  Is  believ^ 
however,  that  tillage  on  the  down  lands  has  been  too 
much  extended.  When  once  broken  up.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  them  again  Into  good  condition  as  pas- 
ture; while,  unless  com  fetches  a  pretty  high  price, 
they  are  most  productive  in  the  latter.  rrincTpal  cmm 
crops,  wheat  and  barley  ;  the  latter  being,  however,  con- 
fined.  In  a  great  measure,  to  the  light  chalky  soils.  Tur- 
nips,  rape  or  cole  seed,  and  potatoes,  largely  cultivated. 
Mudh  01  the  rich  land  In  the  N.  division  is  appropriated 
to  the  dalrv  husbandry  and  the  fattening  of  cattle.  The 
cheese,  which,  excepting  Inferior  butter  made  from  the 
whey,  is  the  only  product  of  the  dairies,  was  formerly 
sold  as  Gloucestershire  cheese ;  but  Is  now  well  known  , 
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and  much  Taloed  In  Loodon  and  elMwhere  bv  111  own 
proper  nuam  of  North  Wiltshire  diaese.  BroM  of  catUo 
▼arious :  they  are  partly  slaughtered  In  Bath.  Salisbury, 
Ac,  but  the  greater  number  are  sold  to  the  London 
butdiers.  In  despite,  however,  of  the  encroadiments 
mMle  by  the  plough  on  the  downs,  sheep  continue  to  be 
regarded,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  oo.,  as  the  principal 
support  of  the  farmer.  They  aiibrd  the  chief  article  of 
manure  used  on  the  land ;  while  the  sale  of  lambs  and 
wool  ftimlshes  the  principal  means  of  paying  the  rent. 
In  consequence,  as  It  would  seem,  of  this  dcnmidence,  and 
•f  the  high  price  of  wool  during  the  last  10  or  18  years, 
th&n  have  been  fewer  complaints  amon«  the  Wiltshire 
iSurmers  than  amongst  those  of  most  southern  cos.  The 
sheep  stock,  consisting  partly  of  the  native  homed  breed, 
but  fn  a  far  greater  degree  or  South  Downa,  and  crosses 
between  the  two,  is  estimated  at  about  700,000 ;  of  which 
about  SS5.000  are  depastured  on  the  downs,  and  the  rest 
on  the  culciTated  laml ;  the  fleeces  of  the  former  are  sup. 
posed  to  weigh  at  an  aTerage  ^  lbs.,  and  those  of  the 
latter  4  lbs. ;  producing  together  about  8,650  packs  of 
wool.  The  IrrifaUon  oi  water  meadows  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  greatest  penection  in  S.  Wiltshire,  and  is  practised 
on  a  large  scale.  Manr  hogs  are  kept ;  and  Wiltshire 
bacon  is  highly  esteemed. 

In  the  vietnity  of  some  of  the  towns  of  8.  Wiltshire,  a 
food  deal  of  garden  husbandry  is  carried  on.  Average 
lent  of  land,  In  1»U,  Tit.  iid.  an  acre.  Stonehenge 
stMids,  in  rude  magnificence,  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  {See  STONmsNGB.)  The  manufisctures  of  Wilt- 
shire are  considerable:  they  consist  prtnclpallr  of  various 
descriptions  of  superfiue  woollen  goods,  maae  at  Brad- 
ford, Trowbridge,  Westbunr,  Ac;  thicksets,  and  other 
•orts  of  cotton  goods,  are  also  prepared,  thoiigh  In  small 
quantities.  Wilton  was  loug  celebrated  fbr  a  carpet 
manufactory,  established  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke ;  but  this,  though  it  has  latterly  Increased,  is  not 
nearly  so  considerable  as  formerly.  Speaking  generally, 
manufactures  of  all  sorts  are  here,  as  in  other  southern 
counties,  on  the  decline.  Principal  rivers,  Thames, 
Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  and  Kennet.  Exclusive  of  some 
local  Jurisdiction,  WilU  contains  M  hundreds,  and  800 
parishes.  It  returns  IB  mems.  to  che  H.  of  C,  vis.  4  for 
the  CO. ;  S  for  the  city  of  Salisbury ;  9  each  for  the  bors. 
of  Chippenham,  Cricklade,  Devises,  and  Marlborough  ; 
and  I  each  for  Calne,  Malmtbury,  Westbury,  and  Wilton. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  In  1849.M),7,63S,  whereof 
4.994  were  for  the  N.,  and  3.S89  for  the  S.  division  of  the 
CO.  In  1841,  WIIU  had  ft0.fl79  inhab.  houses,  and  858.783 
inhabs.,  of  whom  13R.840  were  males,  130,498  females. 
Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  In  1848-49. 145.809/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1840^41, 1,175,616/. ;  do. 
In  1843.1,484.6581. 

WIMBORNE  MINSTER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  oo.  Dorset,  bund.  Badbury ;  in  a  valley  be- 
tween the  rivers  Stour  and  Allen,  each  of  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  So  m.  S.S.  W.  Salisbury.  Area  of  par. 
1I,M80  acres :  pop.  of  ditto.  In  1841.  4,396.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated ;  but  the  streets,  though  clean,  are 
irregular,  and  the  houses  have  but  llttie  uniformity  t  It 
is  well  supplied  wHh  water,  and  haa  been  considerably 
Improved  of  late  years.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for 
its  magnificent  minster  or  diurch,  which  was  formerly 
collegiate.  The  date  of  Its  original  foundation  Is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  It  has  been  usually  referred  to  the  8th  century, 
when  a  monastery  was  established  here  by  a  sister  of 
Ina.  king  of  the  W.  Saxons.  Dr.  Stukely,  however,  and 
some  other  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  thi^  the  E.  tower, 
and  most  part  of  the  church,  are  posterior  to,  but  soon 
alter  the  ikmquest.  It  is  a  large  cruciform  structure, 
180  ft.  in  length  (torn  B.  to  W.,  with  two  towers :  one,  a 
short,  massive,  Norman  tower,  rising  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roof,  formeriy  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire 
destroyed  by  lightning  early  in  the  17th  century:  the 
other  tower,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  building,  has  a  fine  window,  which  has,  however, 
been  closed  up.  The  Interior  Is  divided  after  the  manner 
of  a  cathedral ;  and  till  within  the  last  few  years  the  cathe- 
dral service  waa  performed  here.  In  the  clumcel  are  16 
stalls,  with  canopies  of  carved  oak.  It  has  some  monu- 
ments of  distinguished  personages ;  but  time,  and  the 
hand  of  violence  appear  to  have  destroyed  a  great  many 
more,    lliis  edifice  underwent  extensive  repmrs  and  Im- 

Kovements  from  1836  to  1840,  at  the  Joint  expense  of 
r.  Banks,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. {/tickmaM*$  Gothic  Architecture.)  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Here  also  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and 
Baptists.  The  free  grammar-school,  originally  founded 
In  1497,  and  re-established  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  has  an 
income  of  about  100/.  a  ^ear.  Its  fjreedom  Is  unlimited, 
Imt  In  W.^  there  were  only  85  pupils  on  the  foundation. 
Another  firee  school,  founded  by  the  endowment  of  a  pri- 
vate individual  In  1685,  has  an  Income  of  80/.  a  year,  and 
In  1836  was  attended  by  16  pupils.  St.  Margaret's  alms- 
house, whieh  is  of  very  ancient  foundation,  has  an  Income 
of  about  180/.  a  year,  and  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 


Amds  for  charitable  and  reUclooa  usee  in  Che  fvi* 
amounted,  at  the  period  of  the  Um  inquiry  by  the  Cbs- 
rityCommissloners,  lo  nearlj  I.OOQU.  a  year.  Ths  iirii 
of  wimbome  Is  limited  to  that  arising  ftom  a  ostf 
manuActure  of  woollen  goods,  and  stocking.kaildiit> 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  Cmt  ttie  Wimbome  Mia 
of  the  hundred,  and  an  annual  ooart  at  Mkhartwishs 
tything  of  the  town,  at  which  S  beilliBi  are  appolatedkr 
19  Jurymen ;  but  these  haTe  no  authority  ow  oihtr 
parts  of  the  town.  WImboma  Is  supposed,  freatki 
various  coins  and  antiquities  found  thm.  to  haveksat 
Roman  statioo.  Market  day,  Fridaj ;  Mrs  fiufsiwly. 
for  cattie  and  cheese.  iBHuMes  of  Sm^m^  ami  Wakt, 
art.  Dortet,  A«.) 

WINCANTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Bagfasi 
CO.  Somerset,  hund.  Norton  Ferris ;  on  a  decUritrb^ 
side  the  small  river  Cale,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridpt 
88  m.  8.  Bath.  Area  of  par.  8,860  acres.  Pop.  of  *^ 
1841,  9,996.  Wlncanton,  having  been  destroyed  kf  In 
In  1747,  has  been  shice  reguhu-lj  Uld  out  in  fear  prja- 
dpal  streets.  The  church,  a  spadons  edifice,  fsrth^ 
rebuilt  In  1748,  has  a  square  emlMttled  tower.  Tte 
living,  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  IS3/.  a  year,  b  la  » 
gift  of  U.  and  G.  Messlter,  Bsqrs.  It  has,  «1m.  acksyri 
for  Independents,  a  neat  market-house,  and  several  wB 
charitable  institutions.  The  roanuflsctnre  of  serges,  btd- 
tidying,  snd  dowlas,  though  much  Callen  ofll  is  i^fc** 
ried  on.  and  the  silk  manufoetnre  has  been  Introdncsi  m 
a  small  scale;  Wlncanton  Is  an  inaportant  mart  forne 
cheese  made  fan  the  surrounding  country.  The  u^ 
divided  Into  a  borough  and  tythfaag,  is  under  tiie  Jwuw* 
tlon  of  separate ofllcers ;  two omstables  for thefcwu^ 
and  a  tythtaig-man  for  the  latter,  beta*  chosen  soamw 
at  the  manorial  court;  besMes  whicti  last,  an  aasai 
court-leet  Is  held  here.  Market-day,  Wednesd^^m 
twice  a  year.  Wlncanton  Is  a  place  of  remote  aotiqaitf, 
and  Is  mentioned  in  Doasesdey  Book.  _    .  _^ 

WtNCHCOMBE,a  market-town  and  par.  of  ■^■'J 
CO.  Gloucester,  bund.  Klftsgate,  amidst  the  Oo(*««> 
Hills,  6  m.  N.E-  Cheltenham.    Area  of  par^  5JW  sew- 
Pop.  of  do..  In  1841,  8,618.    The  tovm  cooslKts  mostif« 
three  streets :  the  houses  are  In  general  of  >toM.    Ttt 
church,  the  erection  of  which  commenced  In  the  rm 
of  Hen.  VL.  Is  a  noble  Gothic  structure.  wKh  a  wf 
square  tower  embattied and  pinnacled;  the  nave  ■  >*• 
parated  Pnm  the  aisle  by  octagonal  pillars  end  cbm^ 
pressed  arches,  and  ftrom  the  chancel  tn  a  soeea  a 
carved  oak.    The  llring,  a  vicarage,  worth  l*«.  sfsw. 
Is  In  the  gift  of—  Tracy.  Esq.  The  f^ee-school,  feM*J 
In  the  19th  James  I.,  has  a  yearly  income  of  49t  4»^ 
has  long  declined  from  the  ooodition  of  s  P*"**'!* 
school;  and  at  the  hut  Inquiry,  It  alforded  ^Kr!^^ 
mentaiy  Instruction  to  84  boys.    An  endowment  of  »• 
year  supplies  clothing  to  the  poor.  (Okontp  Jtf^^Pi 
inhabs.  are  principally  occupied  In  the  manuoctorew 
silk  goods,  paper,  leather,  cotton  stockings,  Ac- j.™  '^ 
one  silk  mill  in  thenar,  employed  76  bands,    i*^  ^ 
FaetorieB*  Bep.)    Wtaichcombe  Is  of  great  antlqiHfJ" 
before  the  time  of  Canute  formed  a  oo.  of  ftseir,  oov 
then  surrounded  with  walls,  and  having  a  famous  sw^ 
founded  during  the  Heptarchy,  but  or  whlch^  o<2 
ancient  castie,  there  are  now  few  or  no  '**"•• /i^ 
town  was  made  a  bor.  In  the  time  of  Edward  ff^yFT. 
fessor,  but  lU  charter  has  long  been  obsolete,    ^ixw  •! 
m.  distant  are  the  remains  of  Sudeler  <^«^°^J?% 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  {Pari,  n^j^l 

WINCHBLSEA,  abor.^naue  port,  and  mariot-ioe; 
of  EngUnd,  co.  Sussex,  E.  dlv.  bund.  Staple,  oone 
small  river  Breed,  about  U  m.  trom  the  English  W- 
net,  8  m.  S.  by  W.  Rye.  Areaof  par.  l.lSOacfes^JJJ^ 
hi  1881.  778.  Old  Wlnchelsea,  a  town  of  h«P«*2" 
under  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  coast  at  the  b|«^ 
of  the  Bother,  was  destroyed  by  the  encroachmenU  si  vh 
sea,  between  1860  and  1887.  Before  iu  ^'•^'^^^Tm 
completed,  the  Inhabs.  removed  to  New  ^^^^^^1^ 


Joyed  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade  with  F^raneeji' 
pedally  of  that  with  Bordeaux.  But,  by  a  •i^V"^^ 
lity.  It  was  ruhied  by  a  cause  precisely  the  <>PI^  2 
that  which  had  destroyed  the  old  borough.  lnw<*°r 
encroaching,  the  sea  began  in  the  16th  centtiiT <of^ 
from  this  part  of  the  coast,  leaving,  to  the  end,  ^J^ 
without  a  hariwur,  U  ro.  from  the  sea,  and  to  P^VrS 
rounded  witii  a  salt  marsh  !  Stoce  tills  change  vuf^ 
fected.  It  has  progressively  declined,  and  wooWwj 
probably  have  been  wholly  deserted,  but  for  ^fiu 


disftwochised,  the  tanporUnt  privilege  of  t^^'^l  S 
the  H.  of  C.  It  Is  now  Included  to  tiie  bor.  ^^It^ 
its  three  diurcbes,  only  a  portion  of  that  of  St.  *]'^^ 
now  remains.  It  has  several  old  monumentt.  p"" 
which  Is  said  by  Rickman  to  be  hardly  exoeedediV^*^ 
to  tiie  kingdom  for  beauty  of  composition.  Thsmtm* 
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diocm  includH  IM  |iaii„  conprlilnl.  Iiwtlirr 
luua,  Ik*  imurpKRof  Sucrnuid  IbaVhannn 


Ln  taconildn>bl«  mtrkM  <)  liild  nnSJinird^.  ind  ■  blr  ■  (mi  uiinnl  tncoina  at  llKHt  IMmTlrHT.  Win. 
n  tba  Ittb  or  Hij,  ror  aula  ud  padlvrjr.  (&<md.  dud  cbatttr  !•  uM  Is  bin  h^  it  on  ilma  do  tmr  Uim  M 
■TUB.  JlrHj  chqnhnud  dipcUi  but  ol  UiM*  BUB*  ■■nutKdiid 


WIN^EBTEB.  tctly.  Bui.udum.  bor.orKnr    to 
lind,  CO.  Hulhof  otilc)!  It  U  lli«  up.,  bund.  Buddl 
Ota,  oa  Uw  ItchlD.  b«r*  erouod  bj  ■  modem  uo 

LonSoa  i  iS'.  W"  >'  *0"  N..  lou.  l"'  IS-  M"  w!    T 


Tbe  lovn,  lundlng  no  uie  dKlliit^  of  a  bill  fmlli 
rJAloA  Ctom  tbe  tl«er,  ii  ngalvlT  Uid  out.  dau,  van 
uiTcS,  wd  l^htid  alth  ■>•.  In  lu  unti*  i>  ihr  Hljh 
Stmt.  1  n*cloailbonaftata»,  nunbv (rom  E.  to  W.. 


Kamw.  ma  well  DuUt,  BUT  of  then  b^fl  In  u  anttaoa 
(trie,  and  hartna  a  nHnMe  appunuca,  11  waa  Ibr- 
uerlrtumHisdediitlti  aaltii  but  IbeM  no  longer  ulH ) 

Of  ibe  public  edllcaa  Ibe  calbtdii]  li  bji  hr  tba  Bwat 
iDlareatlbK.  parti;  from  Iti  *ul  ilaa  and  aDdquUr.  partlj 
from  tbe  rarleij  of  Ui  archltwdura,  and  partlT  from  Lt« 
audeat  iDponiuica.  It  wa>  Coundcd  Id  1079  or  BUbop 
Walkdra.  a  nLaUra  of  William  tba  Conqueror,  nbo  coo- 
•truetad  tba  ervpti.  tiaBacptt,  and  tower  \  tba  work  itaa 
continued  owler  luroaadlpM  pnlatet,  and  waa  nearlj 
eoBiitilad  IM  the  buooa  wDlbB  of  WtkehiB,  hatwarn 
lira  aod  im.  it  U  or  a  cmclftm  ehasa.  wbb  a  lo> 
tower  rUhig  frofb  the  mitn  i  and,  tbougb  ratber  baav^, 
hu  a  grand  and  Impoilu  appearanca.  Ita  oxtF^oe 
Imglb.    rrom    E.    lo  W.    Il   M3    Ceel;    length    tt  the 

breadlh  at  the  uibedral!  ST  ft.,  and  of  Ifae  choir,  4 
It.;  lBngtKofUnlranMM.I86fl.[  btrlghl  or  the  central 
tnwer.  IMft.    iMtttr.)    Tbe  chaiarur  of  the  bulU. 

a  waa  oilfhialli  niira  Hgnnan.  and  the  tnuepta 
cam  lowar.  built  b>  Btibop  WaHieljn.  at*  ad- 
BinUa  •paeUnen  of  that  •Ma.  Tba  W.  (mat.  In  the 
deconted  Gothic,  Mdlt  b^  WRIlaB  of  Wjkabam,  U  ihi- 
volarlf  bentiful ;  It  baa  a  large  and  two  tvallar  door- 

(urreti.    The  IlDnaaii  naru  of  tbe  building  are  bold, 

ornamented.  Tbe  roIdIdc  li  varied  In  dlA^rant  parte 
of  Ibe  ihunh,  and  Ihat  at  the  na'e  ii  rnnarkable  foi  Iti 

lawamnilal  chapelt,  and  itall-voili,  thii  calAadnl  la 
Teryrieb.  TbaaJtar.aleealaof  late  PernendlcDlar  j  and 
oter  h  ka  •  painting.  In  W<«.  of  tba  SaaURtelton  of 
Laaanii."  (nclMi,lf<.) 

Tin  liimm  fnO,  ca  asUring  Ika  cMhadi«l  bgr  tba 
W.  door,  la  graiid  aad  Impoalnii  the  rait  ilae  of 
Ibe  bolMbig :  ifaa  InftliiiBa  aidbog  Sna  otlli  lauUed  nof  1 
the  lanealptdotad  ntndowa  •baddSac  oa  tbediBhrenl  nb- 
Jecta  a  "<dia  raUrieiu  Ughti"  Iha  Unaa  o(  dutHrad 
plllan  ud  bnncMng  alilca  i    tba  DUHroui^  cbanlrlei 


tcl^nBallon.  1%eie  are  ulll,  hoaerir,  aa 
heelnthecitjrand  luburtaa.  Ofthaaatbe 
—  _,._  jI  St  Lawnnce.  acareelj  Tbtble  f«  Iha 
lUdhifi  hr  wMab  It  la  iurteuiidad.  I>  nippoaad  to  ba  tbe 
0<bar  ebDrdi  of  Ibe  cin.  and  the  Uahop  takee  Miaei. 
»  of  Ae  dloceae  bf  mafclncaaDlmn  anirr  loto  n.  St. 
iaurtce,  tba  prtndpa]  parochial  cburcb.  wai  pullad  down 

come  hkcoatenlant  and  tulDoiii ;  Iha  oxpeniaof  In  oo». 
ruction  waa  defined  br  tubfcrtptloa.  Among  the  olhar 
iDTchai  are  St.  Bwlthiui'i,  bvlll  ovar  a  pnatam  gatai 
I.  Mldiad'a,  a  handioiH  oiodera  edike  {nOe  tSwA 
jda.  fee  The  llrian,  aicapl  SI.  Sanholoniew-Hide, 
Tlcaraffe,aDd  St  Jobn'a,  apervet.  curur.araall  racto- 
.xa.aaJmhitba  patnsagaafheroftba  Ci«>n  or  the 
Blabop of Wlnehaater.  Botootwltb"—^!--"— -"—' — 


The  cidlM,  or  adioot,  ftamdad.  aa  ^readr  alaiad.  br 
iViUlaa  of  W^ebni,nd  completed  In  IMS.  uandiupDn 

buU^nin  encloaa  two  large  quadrangular  courU,  entered 
bTiBadpcu  galawajt;  and  baaldea  a; — ' '—  ■'- 

acoommn^tlon  oTthi  warden.  Kholi 


iisncHUDD  Of  ina  wamen.  Knoiara.  ^k^  H  baa  a 
ball  and  chnl.-  Thewhola  itruetora  ii  rkhl* 
mamenled  wllb  pfimaflat,  butlrwei,  abWiaa,  Ac.  It 
I  priaclpalti  tai  ttM  Petpandlculat  alile.  Orer  tbe  door 
of  tbe  acboo).  a  noble  ball  aenitruiteil.  in  isn,  at  tbe  aa- 
eeoM  of  ganllamea  educated  In  Ibe  coUeaa,  ■•  a  flite 
bnnae  atalue  of  the  rounder,  h«  Clbber.  Ibe  •eulptar. 

—- >harooriba"Duiidjid.'-    A  building  contl- 

(sllen  la  appropriated  to  the  reildeneeof  tba 
ln«  tb^  ecUnl,  hot  not  on  Iba  (Oundalioo, 


laWahonrBtabnof  WtaKbailaifnn  IMTIo'ii 
(Maded  Hwdalan  CUIeg&  OiTord.  ODaof  the  wealthli 
fadillpBaln  Ihat  snlTetaltr.  Uar*  alio  at*  aaoiHugaii 
labawuraftbaaalebratadBlthopHwdtar,  a^  of  o 
tMM  Watten.  Iba  orlaM  of  anilan. 
Tba  bUwBite  of  WlndkeileT  baa  1o<«h*aB  one 


ijB  itleiidlnt  tba  echool,  hot  not  m  Iba  lOundalioo, 
here  tber  are  placed  under  tbe  ipeckal  toipectlon  of  Iba 
E«l-miMer.  fhTbulUiiig  liinneTif  ui«<f  ter  thit  pur- 
>ae  being  ibund  to  be  hkconreoleDi  wai  pulled  down. 


Dew  and  ipiendid  duukd 
■lead,  at  «  atpanaa  of 

'l?S*w 


tba  eiiiUnt  public  ichaole  of  BniUad,  and  fbmad  ifaa 
model  tor  iboae  of  Eton.  WealmlBiter.  Ac.    The  eitk- 

To  acholan :  bui  then  are  In  faoai*!  abora  900  bOTiln  tbe 
Kbool.  Including  Iboae  Doa  en  the  bukdatlon.  Bon  gn 
Iba  IHoidathiB  ar*  pnHldad  wia  board  and  lodging 
■Ithin  tlfe  walli  of  tba  ndtcta  i  Iha  onlj  Baniaaia  to 
■htcta  Ihi^  an  aBltfaet,  axeludro  ottnnaUs  eipanaii, 
■mounllng  to  about  MIL  a  ner.  Bora  Ml «  Iba  (HI. 
lallm  IcSga,  aa  alravlT  atalad,ta  an  adtolalu  pUa  of 
MiUdlnge,  ubdar  Ih«  toiwlntendsca  oftha  headHuBw, 
iDd  mUeet  to  eoUega  diadplhie.  Scbolara  are  tent,  aa 
(acandn  occur,  tromlbltacboal  to  NawC(ilien.Oiili>rd. 
[Sh  OipoiD.l  Among  the  dUUnndrted  Indirhlsala 
adiuBIA]  Id  thia  achool  mar  ba  tpccifled  Blahop  Lowth. 
Blr  Tbamai  Brown,  Sir  Henri  Wouon,  Olwaf,  Iha  Ira. 
......     _...!  ._  _,  ..  .4,^,  ThoughH,''  ColllBl, 

hi  the  Hl(h  airaet  It  SI. 

m  loapltaL    "Aa  giett  ronia 

•  ml  tnla.  bj  Geo.  Brrigoaj 

bi  he  wai  long  a  parllamtpt. 

ai  ne  whole  lenitb  portrait 


faiponmradditloii'  waa 
ctloDoCibuUdlDg.knlba 

n  atrlupt  fdr  ISagedf*- 
n  ft  HoipitiO,  founded  In 

IIW.  tupportt  SoU  man.*  bni.  and  a  woman.    An  ilui- 

.  . , , houie.  (ouDdad  b]>  BUhop  llDriiT  In  isn.  lupporta  10 

bablih«teorWlndketleTbaalMith**BOi>ao(  tba    elargfman'iwldowa.    Here.  alio,  ara  cbarllr.ichaali  lor 
ITaluabIa  bi  Iba  Ungdw.lta  nan  rerenua  htrhu    b«ttnd(irlt,anailaBa]icbaalfor  chUdrenorbothiaiei, 

,  toll,IM(  k  rcw;  buUia  purtuance  of  the /ecom-  Amoor  ibe  public  hulldlngi  inaj  ba  ipedStd  Ehamu 

daUooa  of  the  Comnltilonen  of  Bodrdaatkal  In.  In  the  Hlih  Street,  a  One  ttruciui  ■  of  Ih*  aia  of  Hanrj 

r,  itarennuawlUbandueHl  aa  Ibadcoeaiacf  Iha  VI.  In  ibe  Itler  Pointed  tljle.  tbore  UIL  In  hrliht. 

■U  bwmbant.  Tbe  gulld-ball.  rabuUI  In  if  11,  hia  bi  bval  a  ilatua  gf 
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Queen  Anne.  The  original  Winchester  bashel  of  King  ' 
Edgar,  and  other  andent  ttandarda  of  length  and  capa* 
city,  formerly  preferred  hi  this  buUdIng,  have  been  re- 
moved  to  an  apartment  over  the  W.  gate  of  the  city.  A 
brfdewdl  and  houae  of  correction  hat  been  erected  oa 
the  site  of  a  magnificent  monastery.  In  which  the  remains 
of  the  great  Alfred  are  said  to  have  been  Interred.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  city  is  the  co.  gaol.  The  ca  hospital, 
fai  Parchment-street,  is  a  fine  structure,  which  has  re- 
cently been  considerably  enlarged :  a  new  com-exchanxe 
was  erected  in  1838.  Beyond  the  W.  gate  Is  an  obelisk, 
erected  in  179D,  to  commemorate  a  dreadfbl  visitation  of 
the  plague  to  which  the  citv  was  sul^ected  In  1669.  The 
plaoM  of  amusement  include  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms, 
ftc. ;  races  take  place  in  July,  about  4  m.  from  the  dty. 
It  has  also  a  pobUc-Ubrary  and  reading-rooms,  and  a 
savings  bank. 

'Whichester  has  no  manufactures,  but  a  very  consider- 
able retail  trade,  and  all  the  public  business  for  the  co.  Is 
transacted  within  Its  limits.  "  It  may  be  considered, 
without  hesitation,  as  gradnally  increasing  In  houses, 
population,  and  wealth.  A  larffo  extent  of  the  surround- 
ing district  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  and  other  corpo- 
rate bodies,  which,  not  being  empowered  to  grant  long 


leases,  give  no  encouragement  to  building ;  but  wherever 
land  held  in  fee- simple,  or  freehold  land,  can  be  procured, 
it  was  obvious,  from  our  own  inspection,  that  houses  cal- 
culated for  the  habitations  of  the  industrious  classes 
were  augmenUng."  {ParL  Bound.  Kep  )  The  assise 
courts  for  the  co.  are  held  and  other  pubnc  business  tran- 
sacted in  what  was  once  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  built  by 
the  Conqueror.  (See  post.)  At  the  B.  end  of  the  hall  is 
suspended  a  large  round  wooden  table,  1 8  feet  in  diameter, 
popularly  called  "  Arthur's  Round  Table,'*  but  which  is. 
no  doubt,  of  a  much  less  remote  antiquhy.  It  was  painted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  Till. 

The  drcumstanoe  of  its  being  the  cap.  of  the  co.  makes 
Winchester  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  law ;  and  being  also  the  residence  of 
a  number  of  superior  Glerg]rmen,  and  of  gentlemen  at- 
tracted to  the  dlj  by  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
fadllHes  for  education  and  amusement,  the  sode^s  very 
superior.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  places  in  England 
that  seem  so  well  fitted  for  the  residence  of  people  of 
slender  fortune.  Being  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
Southampton  railway,  the  acceu  to  London  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  S.  coast  on  the  other,  is  as  easy  and  ex- 
peditious as  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Winchester  was  first  incorporated  In  the  reien  of 
Henry  II.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  it  Is  divided 
Into  3  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  other  alder- 
men, and  18  coundilors.  It  has  a  recorder,  who  holds 
courts  and  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and  a  county  court, 
before  which  86S  plaints  were  entered  in  1848.  (^rp. 
iwv.,  to  1847-8,  9,8£^  Winchester  has  sent  2  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  the  2ld  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  who  had  power  to  augment 
thdr  number.    Registered  electors,  in  1849-00,  720. 

This  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Eng- 
lish towns.  Under  the  Romans  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable Importance,  and  it  subsequently  became  the 
capital  of  the  West  Saxons.  William  the  Conqueror 
erected  a  castle  here,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
the  dty,  which  had  suffered  much  (Vom  the  Incursions  of 
the  Danes,  but  really,  perhaps,  in  the  view  of  overawing 
the  Inhabs.  From  this  period,  however.  London  became 
Uie  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Wtnchester  gradtuOiy 
dedined  in  Importance.  But  its  castle  was  repeatedly 
occupied  by  the  Norman  monarchs;  Henry  III.,  hence 
called  Henry  of  Winchester,  was  bom  here  In  1207,  and 
Tarious  parliaments  were  held  in  the  dty  in  the  14th  and 
ISth  centuries.  Here,  also,  in  1592,  Henrv  VIII.  enter- 
tained his  illustrious  ffuest,  the  emperor  Charles  Y  :  and 
here  the  marriage  or  Marr,  daughter  of  Hrary,  with 
Philip  II.,  eldest  son  of  Charles,  was  solemnised,  July 
26.  l&M.  In  the  reiffn  of  Charies  II.  it  again  became, 
though  for  a  short  period  only,  a  royal  residence.  Charles, 
indeed,  was  so  much  attached  to  Whichester,  that,  in  1683 
he  employed  the  famous  architect.  Sir  Cristopher  Wren, 
to  erect  a  new  and  magnificent  nalace  on  the  site  of  the 
old  castle.  The  death  of  the  king  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  building,  before  it  was  ftnishea ;  and,  after 
various  mutations,  it  is  now  used  as  barracks. 

About  I  m.  S.  flrom  the  dty  is  the  audent  hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  founded  In  1182  by  Henry  of  Blots,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  brother  to  King  Stephen.  The  present 
establishment,  which  approaches  nearer  to  a  monastery 
than  any  other  h)  England,  consists  of  a  master,  a  chap- 
lain, a  steward,  and  12  resident  l>rethren.  The  build- 
ings once  composed  two  courts;  but  they  have  been 
partly  pulled  down.  The  chapel,  In  the  interior  court, 
Is  built  in  the  cathedral  form,  with  a  nave  and  transepts, 
and  a  low,  mauive  tower,  at  thdr  intersection,  and  af. 
fbrds  a  fine  spedmen  of  the  transition  of  the  Norman 
into  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture.  The  en- 
trance gateway  has  a  handsome  tower,  with  a  statue  of 
the  founder.  Cardinal  Beaufort. 


No  traces  now  remain  of  the  moiutttcry  prrrlrnrtf 
referred  io  as  containing  the  remalna  of  the  tinttt  AlfrM. 
rebuilt  in  the  rdgn  of  Henrr  II.,  the  reresMaea  of  wtack 
amounted  at  the  dissolution  to  8661.  a  7*e"'-  Kckber  an 
there  any  remains  of  a  tmiversltf  foanded  la  the  ralga  af 
Alftvd,  and  other  similar  estatoHshmetrta. 

About  4  m.  B.  by  N.  from  WIncbestcr  Is  Avtogtia,  a 

fine  seat  belonghig  to  the  Didte  of  BodciaiglMm.   ifmwL 

ReporU;   CamtdefCt  BriUm$Ha,  Glbeon*a  ed.^   L  t*^ 

ftc.;  G%Me  to  the  CH^ <ff  WimekcMin' i  mod^Hmielm. 

Jomotio%.j 

WINDSOR,  a  town,  pari,  and  man.  bor^  par.  mA 
royal  residence  of  England,  co.  Berks,  bund.  Rlpplcsaacee 
on  the  Thames.  20  m.  W.  by  S.  London.     Preiioasly  is 
the  Reform  Act,  the  nari.  bor.  was  nemx' 
with  the  par. ;  the  modem  pari,  and  mun. 
about  half  the  par.,  with  the  lower  ward  of  the 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  ad}«c«nt  par.  of  CI 
having  an  area  of  about  4,500  acres,  with.  In  IMl,  a 
of  9,062.*     The  town,  partly  situated  on  low  gra 
along  the  river,  and  partlyon  ttie  dedirltT  of  tlw  ridge 
occupied  br  the  castle,  the  W.  end  of  which  fa  SMiioundid 
by  its  buildings,  consists  of  six  priadpsl  and  sercral 
smidler  streets,  snd  Is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
It  communicates  with  Eton,  on  the  opposite  iMnk  of  the 
Thames,  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge  of  3  arches,  raised 
on  granite  piers.    Of  late  years,  many  buUdhics  oT  a 
superior  kind  hsve  been  erected  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
town.  In  that  portion  of  Clewer  nar.  inctoded  in  Ham 
modem  pari.  bor.    The  par.  chnrcn  is  a  hsnadaome  acr 
Gothic  structure :  the  living,  a  Tlcarage  worth  mm.  a 
year.  Is  In  the  gift  of  the  crown.    The  aaHdhall,  a  Beat 
edifice  supported  on  columns  and  arches  of  Portlaiid 
stone,  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the    High  Strast. 
On  iU  N.  side  is  a  stattie  of  Queen  Annep  aasd  oo  its  ft. 
one  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark :  in  the  Interior 
numerous  portraits  of  roval  and  otlier  dlstini 
persons.    The  cavalry  and  infantry  barracka,  tl 
royal  stables,  a  neat  theatre  tmllt  fn  ISISL  and  aevcril 
dissenting  chapels,  are  among  the  other  principal  Imld- 
ings.    The  charity  school,  founded  in  1705,   had  at  the 
date  of  the  late  enquiry  an  Income  of  167i.  a  year,  aad 
was  attended  by  55  children:   It  has,  also,  a  ladies' 
charity  school  for  girls,  nstlonsJ  and  Sund^  schools.  Ac 
George  III.  established  an  hospital  for  invalid  soldiars  la 
1784;  a  lylng-ln  charity  was  founded  in  1801,  and  the 
royal  generaldispensary  in  1818,  and  there  are  nnmeroos 
minor  charities  naving  an  aggregate  income  of  ahrwt 
8U0/.  a  /ear.    Windsor  was  flnt  chartered  In  1276;,  bv 
Edward  1.,  In  the  dOth  of  whose  rdgn  it  b^an  to  t^ 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  though  returns  have  been  regu- 
larly made  only  since  the  2&th  Henry  VL    The  right  of 
voting  was  formeriy  In  householders  p^ing  scot  and  lot. 
who  had  resided  for  6  months  within  the  bor.    Undc? 
the  Boundary  Act  the  alterations  previously  alloded  to 
wnre  made  in  the  limits  of  the  bor.    Reg.  electors,  in 
1849-50,  679.    Under  the  Man.  Reform  Act  the  bor.  is 
divided  into  2  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5 
other  aldermen,  and  18  coundilors.    It  has  a  commlssioo 
of  tlie  peace,  and  a  county  court,  tiefore  which  737  plaiuts 

were  entered  in  1848.    Corp.  revenue.  In  1847-g,  1, 

Windsor  has  no  manufacture  of  Importance ;  and  b 
out  of  any  prindpal  line  of  road,  iu  trade  fs  merely  .  _. 
of  retail,  being  confined  to  the  supply  of  gooda  to  the 
inhabs.  and  visitors.  It  has  numerous  Inns  and  lodgti^ 
houses,  though,  considering  the  resort  of  company  to  the 
town,  the  former  are  certainly  of  a  rery  inftftor  acscil|i 
tion  to  wha^  might  have  been  expected.  Tlie  ale  of 
Windsor  ei^oys  a  considerable  reputation,  and  is  sent 
to  London  and  other  places.  The  town  supports  S 
weekly  newspapers.  Markets,  Wednesday  aad  Stfordv, 
the  latter  prlndpally  for  com.  Fairs.  Easter  Tuesday. 
July  5.  and  October  4.  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
wool.  (Amad.  and  Mmn,  Corp,  ReporU  s  Prloate  in. 
Jbrmation.) 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  Is  the  prfaicipal  coontry  ssat 
of  the  soverdgns  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  roysl  residences  in  Europe.  It  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  Williara  I.  soon  after^e  Con. 

Siest,  and  it  has  been  enlarged  or  embdlithed  by 
e  greater  number  of  hts  successors,  particularly  w 
Edward  III..  George  111.,  and  George  IV.  UndSt 
the  latter  It  was,  indeed,  in  great  part  rebuilt,  and 
throuahout  renovated  by  Sir  JeflVey  WyatvfDe,  and  has 
been  fitted  up  in  the  most  splendid  style.  Betng  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  lottj  eminence  rising  abruptly  oa 
the  S.  side  of  the  river.  It  connnandB  rery  extensive 
▼lews,  and  Is,  at  the  same  thne,  a  most  conspJcooas  and 
Interesting  object  from  all  the  surrounding  coontxy.    It 

•  Eton  mA  WtBdMr  Mtm  w  danly 
Mi«  town.  It  Is  noC«antOM«aqr 
Rora  the pjuu  bor.  ThtondOT....  -».. 

when  It  Is  bom*  in  mtaiS  Uiat  tfat  Ifanit* 

to  vmbrao*  fbn  Lower  Ward  of  Um  OMto, 
Knlsha  of  WlndMT,  th*  Dmm  an4  Cwav  of  8k  ^ 
■ad  other  dopondonte  oB  Um  oonrt.    Bad  th*  oMoet 
an  hidopondam  conrtlt— bct  Etan  v««ld  h«v»  ^^'^^ 
port,  bor.,  sad  rrwy  pan  or  tbo 
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ITlset  about  S.'VW  acrft  on  the  S.  aide  of  tite  r.iitle.  being 
well  wooded,  and  exhibiting  •  great  Tarietjr  of  ground. 
Here  la  the  long  walk,  a  noble  avenue,  nearly  S  m.  In 
If  ngth,  extending  In  a  straight  line  from  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  Castle  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  which  a  colos- 
sal bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Geo.  HI.,  by  WestRUcott, 
has  been  erected.  On  the  S.  side  of  this  hill  is  Virginia 
Water,  an  artiflcial  lake,  with  a  fishing  teniple  in  the 
Chinese  style.  Windsor  forest,  the  theme  of  Pope's  fine 
poem.  Is  a  tract  Mi  ni.  In  circ.,  laid  out  by  WlilLim  the 
Conqueror  for  the  purposes  of  hunting,  and  kept  up  by 
the  succeeding  sovereigns.  Lntterly,  howerer,  it  has 
been  mostiv  enclosed.  Its  limits  embrace  one  market 
town,  Wokingham,  and  numerous  Tillagt^.  Old  Wind- 
sor, where  the  Saxon  monarchs  are  said  to  have  had  a 
residence,  is  on  the  Thames,  about  1  m.  S.E.  Windsor. 
(For  the  history  of  the  Castle  the  reader  may  refer  to 
/ysois's  Magna  Britannia,  i.  pp.  41V— 433.) 

WIRKSWORTH,  a  marliet  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, hund.  of  same  name,  co.  Derby,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  lead  mining  district,  12  m.  N.N.W.  Derby.  Area 
of  par.,  14,G40  acres.  Pop.  of  da  in  1841,  7,B91.  The 
town.  In  a  valley  nearly  encircled  by  hilit,  consists  prin- 
cipally of  8  streets  funned  by  the  intersection  of  2  turn- 
pike roads  at  right  angles.  1'he  church  of  St.  Mary,  a 
spacious  edifice  in  a  mixed  style  of  architecture,  consists 
or  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  a  N.  and  a  S.  transept,  a 
chancel,  and  a  square  tower  supported  on  4  masslTe 
pillars.  The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  164/.  a  year,  is  in 
the  gift  ot  the  Dean  of  Lincoln.  There  are  cbap^ 
for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Weeleyans.  A  nree 
grammjur  school,  founded  and  endowed  in  1570  by 
Anthony  Cell.  Esq.,  for  an  unlimited  number  of  scboUurtf 
has  an  Income  of  above  900/.  a  year.  There  are  several 
almshouse*,  and  the  ftmds  for  genffal  charities  yield  an 
Income  of  above  \90L  a  year.  The  moot  and  sessions 
hall,  erected  In  1773,  is  a  handsome  stone  building  with 
•hambles  underneath.  The  lead  rainef  in  the  vicinity, 
though  now  comparativelv  neglected,  stlU  fiimiih  em. 

filovroent  for  a  considerabre  number  of  the  inhabs.  In 
838.  there  were  8  cotton  mills  at  work  in  the  par.,  em- 
ploying 61 2  hands.  The  other  branches  of  industrv  con- 
sist of  silk  weaving,  wool  combing,  and  the  making  of 
hats,  Upes,  and  hoslenr.  The  Cromford  canal  passe* 
about  1 1  m.  to  the  N.  of  toe  town,  crossing  the  Derwent  bv 
an  aqueduct  of  one  arch  80  feet  in  span  {  and  the  High 
Peak  railway  has  also  iU  termlnut  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
Wirksworth.  The  tbwo  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
consuble  and  headborougb.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
hund.  are  held  weekly,  and  4  manorial  coiuts  every  year 
In  the  moot  hall.  In  which  all  business  relating  to  the 
mines  is  decided.    The  manor  of  Whrktwortb  forms  a 

eirt  of  the  duchv  of  Lancaster.  It  was  aoaoired  by  Sir 
Ichard  Arkwright,  the  great  foonder  of  the  cotton 
manuliscture,  who  died  at  his  bouse  at  Cromford  in  this 
par.  in  1792,  and  is  now  hdd  by  his  son,  Richard  Ark- 
wriaht,  Esq.  Market  day,  Tuesday  ;  fidrs  4  time*  a  year 
for  homed  cattle.  (  Beauties  qf  England  and  WoUm^  art. 
Derbpi  Rep.  on  MiU$  and  Factories ;  Charity  Beps., 

WIRTEMBERG  (Germ.  Wurtemburg)  KINGDOM 
.  OF,  one  of  the  secondary  states  of  the  German  Coufe- 
deration,  in  the  S.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  between 
lat.  470  y  and  490  Sy  K^.  and  long  80  ly  and  10^  80*  E., 
having  N.,W.,  and  S.W.  the  tcrritonr  of  Baden ;  E. 
and  S%.,  Bavaria;  and  S.,  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
the  HohenioUem  prindpalitie*,  which  last  it  nearly  en- 
closes. Itt  area,  pop.,  subdivisions,  ftc.  are  given  as 
foUows,  in  the  Almanack  de  GotAa,  for  1842. 


CIrelw. 

Ai«ain 
Bogl.tq.ni. 

P«p.lal8S8. 

Pop.  to 
•q.  m. 

Ch.  Town*. 

Naokw 

Black  Forast 

Dnvbe 

Jaxt 

Total 

1,906 
1,861 
S,549 
<.1M 

468,143 
443.187 

Bwjaso 

368.419 

361 

tss 

149 
173 

RmUfangm 

Ulm 

Etlvanffwi 

7340      1    1,649,«S9    1      <16      1                     1 

Physical  GeograpMp,  Ifc —  The  surface  is  in  great  part 
mountainous,  being  covered  by  ranges  of  the  Black  Fo- 
rest (ScktMtnwaide),  Suabian,  and  Ranbe  mountains. 
The  Oberhohenberg,  near  Deillngen,  rise*  to  about  3.278, 
and  the  Kniebis  to  8.100  It.  above  the  sea ;  bat,  in  ge- 
neral, tiie  various  range*  are  less  than  8.000  ft.  in  height. 
WIrtemberg  belongs  partlv  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
and  partly  to  that  of  the  Rhine ;  beside*  which  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  Che  Neckar,  with  its  tributaries,  and  tha 
Iller,  a  tributary  of  the  Dsnube.  Except  that  of  Con- 
stance, it  has  no  lake  of  any  importance. 

The  climate  is  mild  in  the  sheltered  valley* :  at  Stutt- 
card  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  bl^  Fahr. 
The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  vanas,  in  diiferent  places, 
from  20  to  46  Inches  a  year ;  but  at  Stuttptrd  i*  about 
28-9  Inche*.  As  recpect*  Its  productions,  the  country 
may  be  divided  into  8  tones :  the  r^on  of  the  vine, 
which  extends  to  about  1,000ft.  above  the  Ma;  that  of 
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fruit  and  e«>m,  to  :^000  ft. ;  and  that  of  com  and 
comprising  all  above  the  latter  tlvrntian. 

Agriculture  Is  the  principal  oempatioa  of  the  mass  % 
the  pop.    The  arable  land*  hava  been  aattumlwl  to  tarn- 
wise  about  2,440,000  morgen ;  TtneTnrda,  84,77S4la. :  far- 
dens  and  orchards,  160,6S0  do. ;  pasture  laoda,  738j000  d^ 
and  forests  nearly  2,000,000do.  Spdt,  oata,  taarleT,  rj^tsd 
wheat  are  the  grains  principally  cultirated  :  and  a  bv^ 
quantity  of  com  is  usually  produced  than  la  rcquiied  ior 
home  consumption :  fu  1834,  a  surplus  ofl^^MMO  adk^i 
was  exported.    Potatoes  are  raieed  In  large  qwatnitOH; 
and  Berghaus  has  estimated  the  annoal  crop  at  3,00MBl 
schelftls.    Pease,  beans,  turnipe,  hopa,  and  tobacco,  an 
only  partially  ctiltlvated.     The  wi»e«  grova  on  iht 
Neckar  are  tolerablv  good ;  and  altogeCber  Wirteabeti 
produces  annually  about  155,000  einters  of  wine,  of  tte 
estimated  value  oif  8,100,000  0. ;  but  m  yreaift  deal  of  lbs 
is  grown  at  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  bank*  af  the 
Lue  of  Constance,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  of  a 
indifferent  quality.    Apples,  pears,  aprlcola.  and 
fruits  of  temperate  climates,  including  eren  figs  an 
Ions,  come  to  perfection,  and  small  quantlcie*  of 
and  perry  are  made.     The  forest*  m 
source  of  wealth.    Pine,  fir,  and  cedar  are  the 
kinds  of  trees ;  but  oaks,  beeches,  8cc.  are  also 
The  timber  cut  in  the  Black  Forest  Is  eatfanated  to  »*«• 
duce  upwards  of  400,000  fl.  a  year.     According  to  Ber- 
ghaus,  there  are  upwards  of  800,000  licnd  of  caa«. 
93,000  horses,  586,000  sheep,  and  1S2,000  hogs  fa  tht 
kingdom ;  and  the  value  of  the  wool  prodoced  aaoaslf 
may  be  about  1,713,000  fl.    {AUg.  Lander,  ^c^  Iv.  »li 
There  are  numerous  associations   for    improvlnf  Ai 
diflitrent  branches  of  rural  Industry;  and  go>v«rama< 
spends  considerate  sums  in  the  enoouragenMot  of  ^li- 
culture. 

Salt  Is  one  of  the  principal  mineral  products,  and  be* 
tween  400,000  and  500,000  centner*  a  year  are  t 
fh>m  salt  spring* ;  of  which  quantity,  aboot  98O.O08 
ners  are  consumed  In  the  country,  the  rest  beliv  n 
ported,  principally  to  Switzerland.    C^oal  and  llgnkean 
found,  but  in  no  great  quantities ;  Iron  or«,  slate, '   " ' 
ing  and  mill  stone,  alabaster,  gypsum,  nitre,  and 
clay  are.  however,  more  or  less  abundant 
Black  Forest  are  several  mineral  springs 
visitors. 

Mamtfaetures  of  linen  and  linaqr-voolsey 
hosiery,  and  woollen  cloths  are  carried  on  in  nxM( 
peasants*  houses ;  and  in  some  places  Co  math  an 
that,  in  the  little  village  of  Laichinfen,  there  l 
hano-looms,  which  annually  produce  400,000  dls  of  Uom. 
The  manufkcture  of  wooden  docks,  t^s,  Ac^  exaartrf 
to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  U  extensive^  car- 
ried  on  in  the  Bla^  Forest  and  otlier  psurts.    ODCtsa 
yam  is  spun,  and  cotton  cloth  woven  by  ■— artfuffy.  a 
Stuttgard  and  Obeodorf ;  and  woollen  yam,  fir^f*;", 
leather,  paper,  glass,  and  tobacco,  and  tobaooo-pipe*  an 
manufactured  in  the  principal  towns :  and  eIm 
a  good  many  dyeing.house*,  glue  foctorlea, 
^stilleries.  ftc.  The  principal  exports  consist,  ho 
of  cattle,  wool,  com,  timber,  fruit,  wine,  acM*. 
iron,  salt,  pitch,  tar,  oO.  and  other  raw  products,  w^eh 
are  sent  down  the  Neckar,  Rhine,  and  Danube. 
toul  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  may  be 
tively  estimated  at  ftom  15.000,000  to  18,000.000 1.  a . 
WIrtemberg.  at  one  period,  proposed  with  Bavaria  tojaiB 
Austria  in  a  commercial  nnloo,  for  tha  S.  of  Genaaaf . 
in  opposition  to  that  e*ublished  bv  Prussia  in  the  K. ; 
but  the  proposal  being  ri^ected,  Wirteraherg,  Ukc^  >► 
ana  Baden,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
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merdal  League. 

Accotmts  are  kept  In  gulden  or  florin*, 
U.  8|d.,  divided  into  15  batnen,  or  00 
kel/ers  each.    The  ell,  about  2  ft.  English  ;  the 
=  nearlv  S-8ds  acre ;  the  scheffil  a  7.S3B  cob.  la. 

The  Government  is  an  herefitary  monarchy,  Haytad  bv 
the  constitution  of  1819.  The  parliament  fmtfttt  of  i 
chambers,  called  together  every  3  years,  or  oftaacr.  H 
necessary.  The  first  chamber  is  composed  of  the  sobor- 
dinate  member*  of  the  roval  fkmtly.  the  medlaclssd 
princes,  and  the  heads  of  tne  principal  noble  famSHm : 
the  second  chamba*,  or  House  of  Representatives,  eoa- 
sists  of  94  mems..  including  13  of  the  Inferior  nobOtty.  S 
Protestant-supenntendent*,  the  Rom.  Cath.  btahop.  sa^ 
other  dignitane*.  the  noiversity-dianc^w,  deputies  froK 
the  town*  of  Stuttgard,  Tubinaen,  Ludwigsbarg,  EUwaa- 
gen.UIm.  Heilbronn,and  ReuUingeo;  anda  repi 
from  each  rural  district,  chosen  eveiy  €  jmn. 
of  the  second  chamber  mtttt  be  80  year*  of  ate.  Tbea** 
ministration  is  conducted  by  5  ndnister*  of  stale,  wka 
with  a  president,  fbrm  the  privy  eounclL  The  supiigt 
iudicial  court  in  Stuttgard  I*  divided  Into  dvtt,  cf1aa> 
nal,  educational,  and  matrimonial  tribunal* ;  and  in  eask 
of  the  drde*,  district*,  and  oonuaone*  there  are  ooarts 
of  Justice.  The  reigning  house,  i^ilcb  had  been  prsrl- 
ously  Protestant,  became  Rom.  Oath.  In  1771,  wihoat. 
however,  the  change  having  any  material  infloeeoe  ew 
ithe  rallgioo*  parsoasioB  ofthapaopla.    Ofthepap..ia 
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1838,  i,\UJM»  were  Lutheran*;  418,290  Rom.  Cmtht. ; 
and  1 1  ttn  Jews,  lo  respect  of  education,  Wlrteittberf 
ranks  verj  high.  In  1880,  it  was  estimated  tbat  1  in  7  of 
the  pop.  was  receiving  public  instruction  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bercbaus,  ererjr  individual  in  the  kingdom  is  able 
to  read  and  write,  except  a  few  in  that  part  or  the  eountnr 
called  the  Suabian  Terrace,  where  the  Meckar  rises.  It 
haa  a  university  (atTublngen),a  ljceum,and  gjrmnasiuras, 
in  all  the  principal  towns,  with  ecclesiastical,  citizens', 
and  other  schools ;  and  a  primary  school  in  every  village. 
The  total  armed  force  consists  of  19/00  men,  includmg 
8  regiments  of  Infantry,  4  of  cavalry,  and  8  companies  of 
artillery,  with  train, &c.  The  public  revenue,  at  an  average 
of  the  4  years  ending  with  1841,  amounted  to  9,667,835 
Rhenish  florins  a  year :  the  public  debt,  in  1839,  was 
34,034,179  fl. 

Mr.  Loudon,  who  travelled  over  most  part  of  Wirtero- 
berg.  In  1838,  sjqrs,  *'  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this 
ooontry  ( Wlrtembeig)  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  civilised  in  Europe.    I  am  convinced 
that  the  great  object  of  government  is  more  perfectlv 
attained  here,  than  even  In  Great  Britain  ;  because,  with 
an  almost  equal  degree  of  individual  liberty,  there  are 
incomparably  fewer  crimes,  as  well  as  far  leu  poverty 
and  misery.    Every  Individual  In  Wirtemberg  reads  and 
thinks,  and  to  satisfy  oneself  that  such  is  the  case,  he  has 
only  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  first  ueasant  he 
meets :  and  observe  the  number  and  style  or  the  jour- 
nals that  are  everywhere  circulated ;  and  the  multitude 
of  libraries  in  the  towns  and  villages.    I  did  not  meet 
with  a  single  beggar  in  Wirtemberg,  and  with  only  one  or 
two  in  Bavaria  and  Baden.    The  dress  of  the  innabs.  of 
'Wirtemberg,  as  well  as  those  of  a  great  part  of  Bavaria 
and  Baden,  appeared  to  me  to  indicate  a  greater  degree 
of  comfort  than  I  had  ever  observed  in  any  othf  r  couui  ry, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sweden  and  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland."     {LomeUm's  Letter  to  QmtU  Lot- 
teiffie.) 

mitorp.— Wirtemberg  derives  Its  name  fkom  a  castle 
near  Stottgard.  the  principal  seat  of  the  reigning  fis- 
mlly.  It  was  formerly  a  dukedom.  The  French  over- 
ran the  country  in  1796;  but  the  sovereign  having  made 
bis  peace  with  the  conquerors.  Important  additions  were 
made  to  his  territories  in  1800:  and  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlits,  Napoleon  raised  the  duke  to  the  rank  of 
king.  Under  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Wirtemberg  holds 
the  sixth  rank  in  the  German  Confederation,  with  4 
votes  in  the  fUll  diet  and  I  in  committee ;  and  contri- 
butes 18^  men  to  the  confederated  army.  {Bergkaus  ; 
AUg.  Lander,  ^. ;  Stein's  Handbmk  der  Oeog.  /  Did. 
Ofog.:  MemmHtgers  Betekr.  von  fVurtembwrg.) 

WISBE.\CH,  a  mon.  bor.,  market -town,  nver-port, 
and  p«r.  of  Ensland,  oo.  Cambridge,  hund.  Wisbeach, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  close  to  the  border  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
Nene,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  one  arch, 
II  m.  8.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nene,  in  the  Wash,  and 
83  m.  N.  Cambridge.    The  old  bor.,  of  very  irregular 
'  Shane,  was  co-extonslve  with  the  par.  of  St.  Peter's :  the 
mooem  bor.  Is  moeh  more  compact,  and  of  less  extent, 
but  ooroorises  a  suburb  of  Wisbeach  called  New  Walso- 
ken,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  river,  excluded  fKrai  the  old 
bor.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1,S00  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 
1881.  of  8,100.     The  central  and  main  portion  of  the 
town  lies  in  an  angle  between  the  Nene  and  Wisbeach 
canal :  other  streeU  exteikl  for  some  dbtance  N.  and  S. 
along  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  along  the  canal,  by 
which  the  town  communicates  with  the  Ouse  In  a  S.  E. 
direction.    Most  part  of  the  houses  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
canal  belong  to  the  par.  of  Walsoken,  in  the  co.  of  Nor- 
folk: this  suburb  has  been  built  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  appears  to  be  still  extending.    The  inhabs. 
consist  chiefly  of  the  labouringclasses  employed  In  or 
connected  with  the  interesU  of  Wisbeach.    {Mun.  Corp, 
and  Bomtd.  Rep$.)     The  town  Is  irregularly  laid  out, 
but  has,  of  late,  been  much  improved :  m  Its  centre  is  a 
handsome  crescent,  erected  in  1816  on  ground  formerly 
oocupled  by  a  castle  founded  soon  alter  the  Conquest. 
Most  parts  of  the  thoroughCares  are  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas.    The  par.  church  of  St  Peter  is  a  spacious  but 
sInguTar  edifice,  naving  two  naves  and  two  aisles.    It  ex. 
hiblts  a  mixture  of  the  Norman,  Decorated,  and  Perpen- 
dicular styles.    It  has  a  fine  tower,  and  has  within  seve- 
ral monuments  of  distinguished  families,  but  Is  at  the 
sxme  time  much  encumbered  with  modem  gallpries. 
The  livinc,  a  vicarage,  to  which  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary's 
is  attached,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  beins  worth  1.779/.  a  vear :  it  is  in  the  gltt  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely.     A  chapel-or-ease  has  an  endowment 
yielding  SOOf.  a  year ;  and  the  Baptists.  Friends,  Unita- 
rians,  Independents,  and  Wesleyans  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship.     The  other  principal  buildings  in- 
clude a  town-hall  and  custom-house,  comprised  in  one 
balkUng  erected  in  1804;  a  corn-exchange,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  a  theatre.    Here,  also,  are  some  good  libra- 
ries, and  literary  and  other  societies.    The  free  gram- 
mar school,  of  ancient  foundation,  aflbrds  instruction  to 
ao  lK>yi,  and  has  two  exhUritlons  of  about  70/.  a  year  to 
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Magdalen  ColleM,  Cambridge.  Among  the  other  edu- 
cational establishments  are  two  chari^-sebools,  partly 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  chiefly  by  be- 
quests ;  one  for  bors  having  an  income  of  above  SMtf.  a 
vear,  and  one  for  girls,  of  above  230/.  a  year.  There  are 
18  well-endowed  ahnshouses,  and  the  fUnds  in  the  hands 
of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  schools,  almshouses, 
apprenticing  of  children,  loans,  and  the  general  relief  of 
the  poor,  are  said  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charity  In- 
qulrj  to  have  amounted  to  above  1,130/.  a  year. 

Wisb;ach  has  no  staple  manufacture;  but  it  has 
an  iron  foundery,  yards  for  building  and  repairing  ves- 
sels and  boats,  rope-walks,  an  extensive  brewery,  and 
several  large  malting  establishments.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  considerable,  flrom  its  being  the  emporium  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  country.  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  com,  wool,  rape-seed,  and  other  products 
of  the  fens ;  and  the  imports  of  coal,  timber,  groceries, 
ftc. 

The  trade  of  the  port  has  been  largely  benefited  by 
the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made,  under  acts 
passed  in  1827  and  1829,  in  the  course  of  the  Nene  ft-om 
Wisbeach  to  its  outCall  in  the  Wash.  These  consisted 
princip^ly  in  deepening  and  straightening  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  In  the  drainage  and  embankment  of  the  adja- 
cent fens.  This  Iroporiant  work  cost  about  300,000/.,  of 
which  30,000/.  was  contributed  by  the  corporation  of 
Wisbench,  who  were  at  the  same  time  authorised  to  levy 
increased  port-dues  ^now  3tf.  per  ton)  on  vessels  firequent- 
ing  the  port.  The  latter  may  now  be  reached  by  a  com- 
paratively safe  and  speedy  navigation,  at  spring  tides, 
by  vessels  of  150  tons  burden,  and,  at  other  times,  by 
vesseb  of  80  tons.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  18411, 
76  vessels  of  SO  tons  and  upwards,  having  an  aggregate 
burden  of  9,851  tons.  The  gross  customs*  duty  oolle^ed 
In  the  same  year  amounted  to  11,288/.  The  increase 
in  the  amount  of  skipping  belonging  to  the  port,  which 
has  nearly  trebled  since  1835,  when  the  Nene  OutfislI 
was  finished,  and  of  the  customs*  duties,  shows  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  it  laas  derived  from  tbat  improve* 
ment 

**  The  town  is  apparently  prosperous :  its  trade  Is  ex^ 
tending,  tlie  value  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
increased,  local  taxation  is  stationary,  and  labour  well 
paid.  The  inhabs.  are  said  to  be  characterised  by  Indus- 
try and  prudence.  Education  among  them  b  general, 
and  few  serious  crimes  are  committed.**  (j^tpendiJt  to 
Munfe.  Corp.  Report  ) 

Wlsbeadi  received  Its  first  charter  of  incorporation 
flrom  Edw.  VI..  others  being  granted  to  it  bynames  I. 
and  Charles  IL  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  wards,  and  governed  by  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors.  The  corp.  revenue,  which  prindnaHy 
arises  flrom  harbour  dues,  was.  in  1847-48,  3,191/.  Wis- 
beach  has  a  commission  of  thepeace,  petty  sessl<ms,  and 
a  coimtycourt,  before  which  987  plaints  were  entered  in 
1848.  The  assises  are  held  here  annually.  The  ancient 
castle  of  Wisbeach  was  long  |he  episcopal  palace  of  tlie 
bishops  of  Ely,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  exist.  A  cattle- 
market  was  established  in  1810.  Wisbeach  has  frequently 
sulfered  from  Inundations.  Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs 
five  times  yearly,  chiefly  for  cattle,  horses,  hemp,  sihI 
flax.  (Pmi.  Rep*.,  art.  bboporo  Lkvbl,  in  this  work« 
and  Private  Ii^/brmation.) 

WISBY.  a  town  of  the  Island  of  Gottland.  which  see. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  recently  formed  states  ol  the 
American  Union,  comprised  between  the  42ud  and  47th  de- 
grees of  N.  lat.,  and  the  87th  and  93rd  of  W.  long. ;  hav- 
ing N.  Lake  Superior ;  N.E.and  E.  the  SUte  and  Lake  of 
Michigan ;  S.  Illinois ;  and  W.,  Iowa  and  Minesota,  from 
which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Mississippi.  Its 
area  may  be  estimated  at  about  54,000  sq.  m.  Pop.,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  18.V),  805,596.  It  is  in  part 
broken  by  various  billowy  ridges,  which,  however,  no- 
where risie  much  above  the  general  leveL  The  N.  part 
abounds  with  lakes,  giving  rise  to  streams  flowing  E. 
to  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Laurence  Basin,  but  mostly 
W.  and  S.  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Wisconsin  river, 
whid)  fells  Into  the  latter,  after  a  southerly  course,  di- 
vides the  state  Into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  state  was  i  111  lately  inhahitrd  only 
by  wandermg  tnbes  of  Indians.  The  country  8.  of  the 
44th  deg.  of  lat.  Is  tbat  over  which  the  settlers  are  prln- 
dpally  dispersed.  The  S.  W.  cos.  include  a  portion  of  the 
rich  lead  district  of  the  Uroer  Mississippi.  In  winter  the 
dimate.  espedally  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  state,  is  severe ; 
but  speaking  generally,  the  country  is  very  healthy. 

There  are  some  bogs,  wild  rice  swamps,  and  cranberry 
marshes  in  the  S.  cos.,  and  there  are  also  some  sandy 
tracts ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  is  of  good 
quali^,  fertile,  and  Msy  of  cultivation.  Between  Rock 
River  and  Lake  Michigan  the  surface  Is  well  wooded; 
but  W.  of  the  former  the  land  is  chiefly  prairie,  and  there 
is  a  deflclenCT  of  timber.  Green  Bav,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  nearlv  parallel  to  the  latter,  has  several 
good  harbours.  Mllwaukle,  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  the 
best  harbour  between  Green  Bay  and  Chicago,  in  Illinois, 
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At  Um  bottom  of  tU  lake.  In  no  part  of  th*  U.  States 
hava  pop.  and  improvaoMnt  advanced  more  rapidly  tbao 
In  that,  part  of  tnU  state:  And  In  proof  of  this  it  Is  only 
necessary  to  OMntloo  that  no  fewer  than  680,000  acres  of 
public  landa  were  s<rfd  in  Wisconsin  in  1847.  being  a 
greater  quantity  than  was  sold,  during  the  same  year,  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union;  and  that  MUwauUe, 
already  referred  to,  which  was  only  founded  in  1837  or 
1888,  bad,  in  1849,  about  17,000  Inbabs^  while  the  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  flour  from  It,  In  that  year,  amounted 
respecUvely  to  1,136,428  bush,  and  116.657  bar.  1  (See 
MikWAUKiB,  in  Suit.)  The  congress  of  the  U.  States 
hare  given  a  grant  of  about  600,000  acres  of  land  fbr 
the  coosmictioa  of  a  canal  through  the  centre  of  the 
state,  uniting  Green  Bay  and  I^ake  Michigan  with  Wis- 
eonsin  river  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  a  railway  Is,  also, 
being  made  fk-om  Mllwaukle  to  the  Mississippi.  Th<» 
crops  of  Wisconsin,  in  1848,  were  estimated  at.  whrat, 
1,090,000  bush. ;  oats,  a,MO,000  da ;  maise,  1,SOO,000 
do.,  with  buckwheat,  rye,  Ac  The  legislature  con- 
sists of  a  house  of  54  representatives  anniuUy  elected, 
and  of  18  senators  biennially  elected.  The  governor  has 
1 ,3S0  doU.  a-year  of  salary ;  and  the  Judges  orihe  supreme 
and  circuit  courts,  who  are  elected  for  6  years,  have  each 
1«M0  doll,  a-year.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
education  I  sod  in  1849  tbe  public  schools  were  attended 

S'  33,174  pupils.  An  Institution  for  the  instruction  of 
e  blind  nas  been  opened  at  Janesville.  Maddison  is 
the  seat  of  government,  but  Milwaukie  is  by  ikr  the 
largest  town  of  the  state.  The  enrolled  militia  amounted. 
In  1850,  to  82,903  men.  Wiscooiin,  after  having  been 
formed  into  a  territory,  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  tbe 
Union,  29th  May,  1848.  {American Alnumae for  1851,  and 
Q0citU  Return*.) 

WI8MAR,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  N.  Germany,  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  cap.  lordship  of  its  own  name, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stor 
with  the  sea,  18  m.  N.  by  £.  Scbwerin  ;  hit.  53^  49'  25" 
N.,  long.  IP  36'  15"  B.  Pop.  11,500.  The  harbour, 
whidi  is  very  extensive,  is  commodious  and  safe,  being 
nearly  land-locked  by  the  islands  of  Poel  and  Wallfiscb. 
Close  to  tha  town  there  is  from  8  to  8^  ft.  water ;  In  the 
inner  roads  there  are  flrom  12  to  13  ft.,  and  in  tha  outer 
Uova  16  to  20  ft.  water.  The  town  is  fortifled,  and  has  6 
churches,  3  hoipitals,  several  schools,  &c. ;  with  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  playing  cards,  sail-cloth,  and  other 
Csbrics,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Ship-building  Is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  and  Wismar  is  second 
In  commercial  importance  to  no  town  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  but  Rostock.  The  articles  of  Import  and  export 
are  the  same  as  at  Rostock  (which  see),  but  the  trade  of 
tbe  town  is  more  limited.  It  appears  to  have  been 
founded  in  1229,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  tbe  Uanse 
towns. 

WI8SE1CB0URG,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin, 
cap^  arrond.,  on  the  Lauter,  on  the  Bavarian  fron- 
tier, 83  m  N.  by  B.  Strasbourg.  Pop.  In  1846, 6,273.  It 
Is  a- fortifled  town,  and  of  some  importance,  as  it  com- 
mands a  defile  leading  from  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  into 
the  Vosges  mountains,  and  is  connected  with  a  system  of 
military  wwks  stretching  along  the  course  of  the  Lauter 
for  some  distance,  called  the  lines  of  Wissemboorg. 
It  has  an  old  collegiate  church,  built  in  1288  {  a  Pro^ 
testant  church,  in  which  is  a  bust  of  Luther ;  barracks, 
&c.  \  and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  straw  hats,  soap  and 
earthenware.  It  originated  in  an  abbey  founded  h«re  in 
the  7th  century,  and  was  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Hyswick. 

WITNBY,  a  market  town  andpar.  of  England,  co. 
Oxford,  bund.  Hampton ;  on  the  Windrush,  a  tributary 
of  the  Thames,  10  m.  W.  by  N.  Oxford.  Area  of  par. 
7,450  acres:  pop.  of  ditto,  in  1841,  5,707.  It  is  welU 
built  and  cheer  lul ;  ths  main  street  being  on  the  high 
road  between  Burford  and  Woodstock.  The  town-hall, 
a  stone  building,  has  beneath  it  an  area  used  for  a  mar- 
ket-place. Near  it  is  the  market  croM,  erected  in  1688, 
and  repaired  by  subscription  in  1811 ;  and  In  the  High 
Street  is  the  staple  or  blanket  hall,  a  handsome  stone 
ediflce,  built  In  1721.  The  church,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  principal  street.  Is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
CO.,  being  a  large  cruciform  structure  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish, Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles,  with  a  tower 
and  lofty  spire,  ornamented  with  minarets.  In  the  N. 
transept  is  a  fina  window  ;  and  within  the  building  are 
several  ancient  monuments,  and  a  handsomely  carved 
and  gilded  burial  chapel.  The  living,  a  very  valuable 
rectory,  being  worth  1,290^  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester.  Here,  also,  are  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyans  and  Independents.  The  free  grammar 
school,  founded  In  1660,  for  30  boys,  comprises  a  spacious 
school-room,  library,  and  apartments  for  the  master. 
Another  free  school,  with  a  small  endowment,  was  esta- 
blished In  1603.  A  school  for  the  education,  clothing,  and 
apprenticeship  of  weavers*  sons,  was  founded  In  1782,  and 
it  has  besides  a  national  school  and  several  almshouses. 

Witney  was  long  celebrated  as  a  principal  sent  of  tbe 
blanket  manufacture ;  and,  in  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 


WITTENBEEG. 

the  wearers  of  the  town  and  atUacrnfc 

corporated  into  a  company.  But  tb«  trade 

of  Tory  inferior  Imporunce,  and  the 

has  fallen  into  disuse.    Suee  the 

the  introductlop  of  machinery  into  the 

weaving  has  rapidly  declined  at  W 

of  the  fisbrks  now  sold  as  Witney 

fact,  made  in  Glamorganshire,  aad  « 

rough  coatings,  tiltlngs  fbr  barges  and  w 

Ing  for  paper-makers,  are,  however,  made 

1838,  there  were  in  the  parish   & 

ploying  288  hands.    {MOU  mmd  Fa 

The  gloTe  manufacture  also  employe  a  fewr  Isa; 

stapling  is  carried  on  to  some  ext4aat,  aod 

a  considerable  trade  in  malt. 

Witney  was  made  a  pari.  bor.  in  the  time  of  lT<lweid  m 
but  its  prKilege  was  withdrawn  oq  tbe  petikioo  of  the  te. 
babs.  in  the  succeeding  reign.  It  la  govemesi  by  9  h^lA 
and  2  constables,  chosen  at  the  annual  o 

court  baron,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of      ___  

opened  twfce  a  year.  Witney  is  of  cooalderwble 

and  its  manor  is  stated  to  have  been  esse  of 

to  the  monastery  of  St.  Swithln,  Wiacfactes,  fe  the 

reign  of  Bdward  the  Confessor.    Market  daj,  Tina  wAuj 

fisirs  5  times  a  year,  for  cattle  and  cheeae.     C  fff  ^fcii  ^ 

En$(landt  art.  0*fifrdi  Lnoi^t  Topog.  Diet,.  4r.l 

WITEPSK,  or  VITEBSK,  a  gOTemn.  ofBmBMi 
Russia,  prindpaUy  between  the  5Sih  aod  ATtb  ««■»«  of 
N.  lat.,  and  the  26th  and  81d  of  E.  kmy.  ;  h«rln«N.£. 
the  gov.  of  Pskof,  S.E.  Sasolensko  and  JSoeMJmTsW. 
Minsk  and  Courland,  and  N.W.  Riga.  Artea.  fcfi,an»tq  ^ 
Pop.  in  1846,  789,500.  Surface  genecally  lewei,  rhn^l 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  occaaSoei^^  same 
low  hills.  Rivers  and  small  lakes  are  msiaMtKM  z  ot  thm 
former,  which  all  flow  towards  the  Baltic,  tbe  _ 
the  prlnclpaL  Notwithstanding  the  soil  ia  bat  of  i 
fertility,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  very  f 
com  Is  produced  than  is  required  to  supply  tbe 
the  inhabs.  Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  on  a  ' 
pease,  beans,  hops,  fruit,  &c.,  in  the  "ift^Her 
The  forests  are  very  extensive,  121,600 
forest  land  belonging  to  the  crown.    Tbe  graae 

also  extensive,  and  a  good  many  horaeo  assd  * .. 

reared,  though  of  inferior  breeds.    Tbe  abem  jieU  e«lr 
coarse  wool;  and  honey  is,  also,  of  tafersor  ^^Stj. 
The  mineral  products  and  manufactures  are  '     ' 
flcant ;  the  last  being,  with  tbe  exception  of  a 


factories,  almost  wholiy  restricted  to  distiPerlee  aad 
nerlea.  The  trade  of  the  government  la  laeiUtMed  bf 
tbe  Dwina  and  the  cazud  of  Bereiina :  it  Is  priacfpaOy  te 
the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  prlnchial  towaa,  aaof 
of  whom  are  Jews.  This  gov.  Is  divided  into  IS  chviss : 
ch.  towns,  Witepsk,  the  cap.,  Wielis,  DuaabiirK.  and 
Polotsk.  In  1832  it  had  24  public  schools,  atteadcd  be 
about  1,100  pupils,  besides  three  lyceum^  astd 
private  schools. 

WiTBPSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above  a»r 
both  banks  of  tbe  Dwina,  where  it  receivea  tbe  vli 


380  m.  S.  bv  W.  Petersburg.  Pep.  about  14,400.  k  is 
irregularly  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls :  It  hss 
numerous  Greek  and  some  R.  Cath.  cnorcbea,  fmnueu^ 
and  synagogues.  Though  by  far  the  greater  noaber  of  ka 
houses  be  of  wood,  it  has  some  dw^ngs  of  stoa^  a  Ugh 
school,  a  basaar,  an  (M  castle,  sevwal  hospitals,  kt. ; 
with  manufisctures  of  woollen  cloths  and  tannefiea.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantino,  brother  of  the  late  and  preiiad 
emperor  of  Russia,  died  at  WiieMk  oa  tbe  S7th  Jaasw 
1832.    {SeknitKUr  iPouart  i  ^l) 

WITTENBERG,  a  town  of^  Prussian  Saxony.  fbr» 
merly  the  cap.  of  the  Electorate  Saxony  now  tbe  cap.  af 
a  pirc.  of  the  reg.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  £3be,  hm  rrresid 
by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  and  on  the  road  between  Peb- 
dam  and  Leipsic,  39  m.  S.W.  the  fiormer.  Pop.  gjaiL 
iBergktnu.)  Though  metamorphosed  from  the  qidttssat 
of  a  university  Into  a  garrison  and  fortifled  town,  Wit- 
tenberg has  a  peculiarly  dull  and  melancholy  aspect.  It 
is,  however,  highly  interesting,  as  the  cradle  of  tbe  Re- 
formation ;  Luther  and  Mels^cthon  having  been  preCs^ 
sors  In  its  university,  and  their  remains  bong  dqiositcd 
In  its  cathedral.  A  statue  of  the  great  reformer  In 
bronze,  by  Schadow,  of  Berlin,  was  erected  In  the 
market-place,  in  1821.    **  It  represents,  in  arfosnl  pro* 

Eortions.  the  full  length  figure  of  Luther,  supporting  oa 
Is  left  hand  the  Bible,  kept  open  by  tbe  rigot,  pointti^ 
to  a  passage  in  tbe  inspired  volume.  The  pcdcstil  oa 
which  the  statue  stands  Is  formed  of  a  solid  Mock  of  rod 
polished  granite,  20  ft.  in  height,  10  ft.  in  width,  snd  8  ft. 
In  depth.  On  each  of  Its  sides  is  a  central  tablet,  biariiv 
a  pocncal  Inscription,  the  import  of  the  prindpsl  bdag 
that  *  if  the  Reformation  be  God's  work,  it  Is  uaperiib- 
able ;  if  Che  worii  of  man,  it  vrill  Call. '  Over  the  nfort  is 
a  very  handsome  light  Gothic  canopy,  supported  by  4 
comer  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  8  nugree-polDtsd  pb- 
nacles.  This  canopy  is  beautifully  cast  in  iron.  T^co 
altogether,  the  monument  is  a  most  creditable  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  does  honour  to  the  present  sUts  of  tJw 
aru  hi  Prussia."  {Granvilte't  Trap.,  1.  247-8.) 


WOBURN. 

The  snim  of  Lnlhvud  lf*Ui>ctb«i  Id  Um  cMh*- 
dnl   are   EHTlud  b^  tr-  -'-■-    ■-•■■—      ■^•—  -•■- 


UMs  iha  B.  MM  »( ib>  um  ba  puUli 
__U  br  bbeianamleUlea.    Lutber'ii 
ba  old  AiinHlH  cunnnt  muht  In  nuct 
ft  ai  In  lui  time ;  ud  tba  aoBnanpta 
St  on  Uw  wall  !•  pimrrrt  bj  ■  iTui  n 


foondlru 


dIhiT.  * 

oaCRIUflai 


N.H.W.  LoDdni.    Ai«  of  pai.,  MOO  acr^     Pgp,  lii 
1841,  IfiU.    Tb.  U '■■■  -<  -  ~-'-  -■ ■    -■ ' 


It  hai  rnauBDtIr  lufferKl  IVoin  tleaet,  tmnkuUriv  In 
DM  :  ud  Id  1914.  •h«  It  >u  uken  b;  itorm  (Tom  tba 
" ■-.    (Dii*.  atof.,  UvlfU».   Trat.   at  Uu  H.  Ij 


Gcntrt;  ud hjt¥liu b«o newlv bu. _ .  -_-„  — ...^ 

eaaipirul>ii1iiHirwid(Hitiw9vdlbulll.  Tbanuktt- 
bDOM,  >liudKnieedlfl«.Drlcbull(*r«udbTtlia  Bad. 
tord  bmllj,  s«i  nbullt  U  Ibelr  aipanH.  br  Blon  la 
lUO.    TbatHBaanlitbH,>lB.iMt<>ndtbaebDrcta.u 

of  Wubuni,  biTtng  ■  mar  dweliad  ftwaki  mahi  bo 


.., la  Dukeo^Bcd- 

■  CbNidaiiiMiaj.fiiaiididbmlii  ]]4i!!u3_ruuiI M 
(baHuaaUhmlljrlntballiMiifBd'.  VI.  TEapnHnl 
KBdoB,  wUdi  wu  bnlli  absut  1IU,  hm  iIh*  bKn 
ftaulT  IniTimd  nd  (BUmiL  It  it  ■  •nHdnnnlu 
•dUkx.  Ui  priiKlHl  or  W.  (nm  brim  of  tba  luilc  Older. 
wMbaimlchMwint.  TlM  Intwiv  of  Ihb  noUa  ptla 
ii  MiliadldbtUad  up,  ind  luaj  of  Iha  awtioanti  ar* 
■midiad  lAh  nhuik  nlMbifa.  botb  trr  iSaciU  malm 
nd BrWih utM*.  TtHdmrliifnKm.lbaiicaullad Va. 
Htltii,  bai  ■  Ona  aariai  orMTkni  bi  Teiioa,  br  CuuMtl. 


—  _.jlc  paT^Daut,  bTDOfbt 
ra  ■aUny.tnit.  b>)*«tI)■to  — 


tale>,lBIUldfalt  tba  bBOiu  Land  Vva,  of  Parian  Barbl«k 
ert.lla.kadbBaur,aiKl*fI.ln  baMit.  exdndra  of  tba 
pUnlb oa  whtcb  tl nanda.  lllaof  UMlutHbrm,  bainra 
■■fnlle«thandl«(,aadlabaaalUUIjfciilptiircd.  Ibli 
■rfmbibl*  nadaan  of  analant  art  waa  found  amapa  tba 
ndu  at  Radrlani  VIIU  at  Ttnll.  at  wUcb  It  b^  no 


x^o^TLdi 


SH  ot  tba  AjBll ... 

Pirate.    iBthaW.winaadhai 

plUHl  U   ElraKMii  astiiiilltloa.      The  Kablrt.  rlXfl 

DKtSsltbtbanuila^  M  ■  CDlonnada.  t  m.  In  tauftb. 
Ibe  rmbooH.  daalinad  bj  Sir  J.  WratVIUa.  U  a  bud. 


Tba FBb,  llB.  Id  dnoll.  nnroandad  bj  ■  wall  8  ft.  lb 
IwUidaar.  (PorLAfp^j  XoMa^ 
OAKINOHAU.  a  loartet-lown 


■  udlgwn-ball.  Tba 
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WOLGA. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


N.E..  to  about  lat.  W>  W,  bat  aftervtrds  in  general  S. 
or  S.  W.  throufb  the  govs,  of  Perm  and  Kasan,  and  be- 
tween those  of  Vlatka  and  Orenburg.  After  a  course  of 
nearly  1.000  m.  It  joint  the  Wolga.  bringing  with  it  a 
volume  of  water  nearly  equal  to  ttiat  of  the  latter.  Its 
badu  is  supposed  to  comprise  about  one-third  part  of 
that  of  the  Wolga.  Perm  is  among  the  towns  on  iu 
banks. 

The  Oka  rises  in  at.  51^  lO'  N.,  long.  Sfio  E.,  in  the 
gor.  of  Orel ;  through  which,  and  the  govs,  of  Tula,  Ka- 
luga. Moecow.  Rlaian.  Tambof,  Vladimir,  and  Nijni 
Novgorod,  it  ilows  in  a  very  tortuous,  but  mostly  N.  B. 
birrcUon,  jolnmg  the  Wolga  at  NDul  Novgorod  after  a 
course  of  nearly  700  m.  Its  basin  is  supposed  to  com- 
prise 137,000  sq.  m.  (MBUer.)  It  has  several  important 
aflttents.  Though  rapid,  it  is  navigable  to  Orel  not  Uar 
fhim  its  source.  The  waters  of  the  Kama  and  Oka 
are,  like  those  of  the  Wolga,  remarkable  for  their  purity ; 
and  all  of  them  are  famous  for  their  flsb.  The  Wolga 
is.  Id  &ct,  believed  to  be  more  prolific  of  fish  than 
any  other  European  river;  and  its  fisheries  are  an 
abundant  source  of  employment  and  of  food.  The  fish 
usually  taken  comprise  sturgeon,  the  roes  of  which  fur- 
nish tne  caviar,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  sent  ftt>m 
Astrakhan  to  all  parts  of  Russia,  with  salmon,  sterlet, 
tench,  pike,  perch,  beluga,  tee.  The  sterlet  {aehteiuer 
stfUatui  f ),  a  small  kind  of  sturgeon,  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  Russian  and  Siberian  rivers,  is  much  prized 
by  the  Russian  epicures.    Exclusive  of  caviar,  the  ex- 

gorts  from  Astrakhan  include  large  quantities  of  cured 
sh.   {MUUer,  p.  627. ;  hfod.  Trav.  xvli.) 


moch,  particularly  between  Nijui* 
n.  Uiat  tiie  vessels  laden  with  salt 


From  its  abounding  with  islands,  particnlarly  in  the 

rof  its  course,  the  breadth  of  the  Wolga  is  very 
At  Tver,  however,  it  is  nearly  600  fe^  in 


lower 


breadth ;  at  NiJni  Novgorod,  after  it  has  received  the 
Oka,  about  a  verst,  or  1 ,900  ft. ;  and  at  Astrakhan  it  is 
usually  \\  m.  across.  But  this  is  not  the  case  during 
the  entire  year,  for,  on  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow  in 
spring,  it  is  subject  to  great  risings,  and  inundates  large 
tracts  of  the  surrounding  countnr.  The  rise  begins  in 
April ;  its  height  varies  greatly  m  diflbrent  places,  but 
is  greatest  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  river's  coarse. 
At  Tver  the  total  rise  is  about  IS  ft.  above  its  sum- 
mer level ;  at  Jaroslavl  and  Ni)ni  Novgorod  18  or  ao ; 
at  Kasan  25  or  30 ;  and  at  Saratof  from  80  to  40  ft  I 
But  downwards  beyond  this  point,  after  which  the  Wolga 
receives  no  liBuent  of  any  consequence,  and  its  bed  be- 
comes more  capacious ;  the  height  of  its  rise  gradually 
diminishes,  being  at  TsariUln  ftrom  26  to  30  ft.,  and 
at  Astrakhan  only  firom  6  to  8.  or  seldom  so  high  as 
12  ft.  The  time  of  subsidence  also  varies  consideraMy 
in  diflbrent  parts :  at  Nijni  Novgorod  the  river  is  com. 
monly  confined  again  within  its  bed  by  the  beginning  of 
June ;  at  Kasan  not  till  the  middle  of  the  same  month ; 
and  at  Astrakhan  it  does  not  diminish  to  its  ordinary 
height  tin  after  the  summer  solstice.  According  to 
recent  discoveries,  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  101  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  which  would  give  to 
the  Wolga  (estimating  its  course  at  2.000  m.)  an 'ave- 
rage descent  of  about  6*4  inches  per  mile :  firom  the 
junction  of  the  Kasan  with  the  Wolga,  the  (all  of  the 
latter,  Humboldt  says.  Is  greater  than  that  of  either  the 
Amazon  or  the  Nile,  and  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Odor.  (See  Geog.  Joum.,  viil.  136.)  Though  rather  a 
rapid  river  (Pallas,  i.  25.),  yet,  as  it  runs  through  a 
f!at  country,  with  an  immense  volume  of  water,  in  a 
bed  unbroken  by  cataracts,  though  not  free  from  sand- 
banks, it  is  navigable  for  fiat-bottomed  boats  nearly 
to  its  source.  Not  far  below  this  point  It  is  connected 
by  a  canal  with  the  S.  Dwina,  establishing  a  direct 
water  communication  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Baltic.  The  Ivanofska  Canal,  in  the  gov.  of  Tula 
(which  unites  the  Upa,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka,  with  the 
Don),  opens  a  communication  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  Sea ;  and,  by  means  of  the  Vischnej  Volotchok 
Canal,  between  the  Hsta  and  Tvertza  rivers,  and  the 
canal  between  the  Sestraand  lstra,inthegov.  of  Moscow. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  directly  connected.  Other 
canals  connect  the  basin  of  the  Wolaa  with  that  of  the 
N.  Dwina,  the  Lake  OuMa,  ftc.  t  and  nowhere  else  has 
so  extensive  a  system  of  Inland  navigation  been  effected 
by  artifical  means,  with  so  little  labour.  This  navi- 
gntlon  is,  however,  suspended  by  the  fttwt  for  at  least 
160  days  each  year. 

Though  the  situation  of  the  Wolga,  remote  ft-om  the 
great  marts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Caspian,  renders  it  of  much  less  com- 
mercial Importance  than  it  would  be  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  still  the  main  artery  of  Russia,  and  the 
Sand  route  of  the  internal  traffic  of  that  empire.  It  baa 
en  estimated  that  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century,  from  600  to  700  vessels  a  year  came  down  the 
Wolga  to  Astrakhan,  while  from  300  to  460  sailed  from 
that  port  to  others  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river. 
Unfortunately,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Wolga  had  been 
for  some  considerable  period  decreasing  in  depth  ;  and 
It  is  said  that  of  late  years  sand-banks  have  accumulated 
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san,  tliat  tlie  vessels' laden  with  salt  from 

in  the  etfly  part  of  last  centnry  used  to  brtng 

from  130,000  to  150,000  pounds,  can  now  onlyr 

cargoes  of  about  90,000  pounds  ;  and  in  tlie 

course  now  referred  to,  it  is  navigated    wi 

even  by  the  two-masted  vessels  of  Astrakftian.     ( . 

D^  Stromsjfsiem  der  Wolga  s  Betghatug   flteim's 

book  der  Geog.  :  Did.  G6og.,  Ac.) 

WOLS1N6HAM.    or    WALSINGHAM, 
town  aud  par.  of  England,  co.  Durham, 
ward,  on  the  Wear,  12^  m.  W.S.W.  Durbam.     Ai 
par.,  24.780  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  2.086.     Tbe 
pleasantly  situated,  but  Irregularly  built.     T^ie  efaarek  ii 
an  ancient  structure,  with  beautiftil  font  of   Weard^ 
marble.    The  living,  a  valuable  rectory  worth  791L  s 
year  neU,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Dui-hana.     Tbs 
remains  of  an  old  manor  .house,  belonging  to  tbe  tanam 
bishops,  and  enclosed  by  a  moat,  are  uesr  the  dturck. 
The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1612,  wltb  an  Socone  sf 
above  6fi/.  a  year,  besides  30  pay  scbolara,  aupplies  gr«i> 
instruction  to  26  boys,  in  reading,  writing,  ariiJunct«c 
and  the  classics.    Here,  also,  are  several  other  adso^s. 
and  endowments  for  the  poor  not  receiving  paii-ociiial  re. 
lief.  The  inhabs.  are  principally  em|rfoyed  in  the  mscts- 
facture  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  tuols  and  agriculture 
implements  ;  or  In  the  coal,  lead,  mid  limestone  ^Y>r^  ia 
the  vicinity.    Petty  sessions  are  held  weeklj  ;   and  a 
court-leet  twice  a  year,  at  which  debts  of  40m.  are  re^ 
coverable.    Markets  on  Tuesdays:  fain,   Bfajr    IS.  aad 
Oct.  2. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  pari,  bor.,    mark«t-tov«^ 
and  par.  of  Ei>glaiid,  co.  Stafford,  bund.  Ststsduo,  in  oac 
of  the  princlpHl  iron  manufdcturiiig  dbtricts.  aiMl  at  tr>« 
iuncciou  of  six  princinal  roads,  13  m.  N.W.  I^irauof- 
nam.    The  p..r.,  which  is  of  great  extent,  coaapriMM  i 
townships,  4  of  which,  including  the  towns  of  BilstMi 
and  Willenhall,  with  the  adjoining  par.  of  Sedgeley,  are 
included  in  the  pari.  bor. ;  the  area  of  wfaicb  ansounts 
to  16,630  acres.    Pop.  of  do.,  in  1841.  92,943,  of  whnm 
36,382  belonged  to  Wolverhampton  township.      W'd- 
verhampton  stands  on  an  eminence  commandfo^  ftoe 
views  or  the  surrounding  country,  and  though  irresnlarly 
laid  out.  Is  not  ill-built ;  but,  from  ttm  many  ftfrnacea  and 
forges  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  It  has  a  blacfcaned 
utpaarance.    There  are  some  good  modem  reeidenoes  te 
the  suburbs.    Four  of  the  principal  streets  diverge  fron 
the  market-place.     The  town  is  well  lighted,  partially 
paved,  and  supplied  with  water  from  weUa  sunk  in  the 
rock  on  which  It  is  built.  The  collegfate  church  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  most  elevated  position  in  the  town,  is  a  large 
cruciform  Itructure,  chiefly  in  the  perpcndicttlar,  bat 
partly,  also,  in  the  decorated  and  early  Engtisb  styica. 
It  has  a  tower,  the  upper  part  of  wfakh  is  late  perpcadi- 
cular,  and  a  much  finer  composition  than  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  clMirch.    The  cnancel  Is  modem :  ttie  nart 
has  a  rich  stone  pulpit,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  rodeir 
sculptured  cross,  much  defaced  by  time.    (Jlacfcmns.) 
This  church  was  formerly  consldenMl  one  of  the  lUag's 
free  diu>els,  and  was  attacned  by  Edward  1 V.  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Windsor.    The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  I9U.  a  year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  Windsor.    St.  John's  church, 
a  handsome  stone  edifice,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
erected  by  subscrtpiion.  in  1761.  Is  a  coraqr  worth  VOL  a 
year,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  SUmford.    St.  George's, 
a  building  of  Orecian  architecture.  St.  Paul's,  a  GoChki 
structure,  and  various  other  churches,  have  been  erected 
of  late  years.    Besides  a  Rom.  Cath.  cbuiel,  there  are 
several  Dissenthig  meeting-houses,  to  all  of  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  churches,  well-attended  Sunday-sdioob  are 
attached.    The  free  grammar-sdiool,  founded  by  Sir  Ste- 
phen Jennings,  a  natire  of  the  town,  wlw  was  lord  mayor 
of  London,  in  1668,  has  an  endowment  yiehUng  aboM 
1,200/.  a  year.    It  is  managed  by  40  trustees,  who  allow 
the  head  master  500/.  a  year.    It  is  open  to  all  boys  of 
the  par.,   and  was,  in    1842.   attended  by  about  148 
pupils.    Sir  W.  Congreve  and  Abemethy,  the  surgem, 
were  educated  at  this  school.    Besides  a  blue-cost  cha. 
rity  for  86  boys  and  30  girls,  of  very  ancient  foundation, 
with  an  income  of  2402.  a  year,  there  are  natiood  aai 
British  schools ;  and  considerable  ftmds  exist  for  distri- 
button  among  the  poor.    A  dispensary  was  estabUsbed  in 
1821.  for  which  an  eligible  b<ifldlng  was  erected  in  ISSC^ 
and.  in  1813.  a  union-mill,  for  grinding  com  for  the  poor 
at  a  dieap  rate,  was  built  by  shares  at  a  cost  of  Ujw. 
Wolverhampton  has  also  a  public  news-room  with  aa 
extensive  liorary,  assembly  sind  concert-rooms  and  ne. 
chanics*  institute.     W.  of  the  town  is  a  fine  raceKsoorM. 
with  a  grand  stand,  where  races  take  place  anniully  ia 
August.    Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
town. 

Moat  depattmento  of  the  hardware  manufoctare,  ex. 
cepting  cutlery,  are  carried  on  here  and  in  the  sdia* 
cent  town  of  Bilston  and  the  district.  W<drerbsmptoB 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  her  locks,  of  which  she  al. 
most  excla*ive^  engrossed  the  manufiicture  doirn  to  a 
I  comparatively  late  period.     At  present,  bowcvrr»^  the 
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wiAst  expcnclTe  and  best  locks  an  made  {n  thf"  metro* 
poll*,  and  the  lock  trade  la  alto  carried  on  in  Blnntngo 
luun  ;  but  this  town  ftiU  enjojra  the  largect  share  of  the 
bus1n«M.  ProbabW,  howerer,  the  maooflMtare  of  Ja- 
panned ware  and  tinned  nlates  may  be  regarded  aa  her 
•tuple  business ;  and  hi  addition  she  ftimlshes  carpenters* 
toola,  flies,  screws,  hinges,  steel  mills,  machinery,  he. 
Immense  qoantitles  of  nails  are  made  In  the  surrounding 
tillages. 

Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  the  other  places  within 
the  limits  of  the  parL  bor.,  are  whollr  Indebted  for  their 
rapid  rise  and  large  pop.  to  the  facilities  they  enjoy  for 
earrying  on  the  Iron  trade.  In  the  vicinity  are  all  bnt 
Inexnaustlble  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone,  the  main  bed 
of  coal  being  30  (t.  thick,  with  strata  of  Ironstone  above 
and  below  I  The  district  has  also  the  farther  advantage 
of  being  connected  Inr  numerous  canals,  with  alt  the 
great  snipping  ports  orthe  empire.  Under  such  circum- 
atanoes,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  progr^s 
U  has  made  since  1772,  when  there  was  only  ome  blast 
fbmaoe  at  Bilston  !  whereas,  in  I84t,  there  were  in  the 
pari.  bor.  no  fewer  than  55  blast  Aimaces,  capable  of  pro- 
oudng  more  than  4,000  tons  of  Iron  a  week  I  Indeed. 
the  whole  country  to  the  S.  and  B.  of  the  town  is  covered 
with  ftimaces,  forges,  rolling  mills,  fbundries.  Ironstone 
and  coal-pits ;  and  though  the  trade  be  occasionally  much 
depressed,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  district  for  the 

Eroduction  and  manuracture  of  Inm  are  such  as  can 
ardly  (Wil  to  insure  Its  prosperity. 
The  Great  N.W.  Railway  has  a  station  I  m.  B.  of  the 
town,  and  here  the  line  attains  Its  vreatest  elevation 
of  440  ft  above  the  sea  level.  The  Birmingham.  Staf- 
fordshire and  Worcestershire,  and  Birmingham  and  Li- 
verpool canals,  unite  about  1  m.  N.  ft'om  the  town, 
affording,  as  already  stAted,  a  ready  communication  with 
all  parts  of  the  kingidom.  The  Wolverhampton  and  Staf- 
fonlshire  Banking  Cumpany,  established  in  1831,  has  its 
olBce  in  this  town. 

The  town  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magfs- 
trates,  but  is  locally  governed  by  two  constables  and 
other  officers,  chosen  at  an  annual  manorial  court.  Petty 
sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here,  and  there  is  a 
county  court,  before  which  8,965  plaints  were  entered  in 
184H. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Wolverhampton,  Bilston, 
and  the  district  Included  within  the  pari,  bor.,  the  im- 
portant privilege  of  s(>ndlng  S  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Reg.  electors,  in  1849-60, 3,296. 

The  new  poor-law  was  introduced  here  In  1886,  when 
the  townships  of  W.  Hampton,  Bilston,  Willenhall,  and 
Wednesfletd  were  formed  into  the  **  W.  Hampton  Union.** 
The  pop.  of  these  townships  amounted,  in  1831,  to  46,931  ; 
and  in  1841,  to  68,186.  A  superior  and  spacious  **  Union 
house**  has  been  erected. 

Though  of  great  antiquity,  the  earilest  records  of 
Wolverhampton  date  only  fW>m  the  end  of  the  1 0th  cen- 
/tiiry,  vben  wUlfyuna,  duchess  of  Northampton,  founded 
a  monasterv  here,  of  which,  however,  there  are  now  no 
remains.  A  Are,  which  continued  for  five  days,  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  town  In  1690. 

Market  days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs, 'July 
10th.  nth,  and  12th,  for  cattle  and  various  merchandise. 
(  Part.  Rrp.  f  PHv.  litf.) 

WOODBRIDGB,  a  market  town,  par.,  and  river-port 
of  England,  oo.  Suffolk,  on  the  Deben.  8  m.  from  the 
sea,  and  7|  m.  E.N.B.  Ipswich.  Area  of  par.  1,660  acres. 
Pop.  of  do.,  in  1841, 4,964.  The  town  is  on  the  slope  of 
a  bill,  and  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  an  open 
spnce  called  Market  Hill,  and  some  narrow  thorough- 
fares: it  has  many  sood  hotises,  and  is  tolerably  well 
Eved  and  lighted.  In  the  centre  of  the  Market  HIU  Is 
e  sessions  house,  a  brick  edifice.  In  the  lower  part  of 
which  the  com  market  is  held.  The  church,  a  noble 
edlflce,  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Rdw.  III.,  consists 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  tide  aisles,  the  roofs  of  which 
are  supported  by  14  fine  slender  pillars ;  its  outer  walls 
are  cnnstnKted  of  black  flints,  and  It  has  a  square  tower 
108  ft  in  height.  On  its  8.  side  was  anciently  an  Augus- 
tine priory,  founded  by  one  of  the  Rous  fismily  In  the 
12th  century.  The  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth 
489^  a  year.  Is  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  T.  Salmon.  Here, 
also,  Is  a  free  grammar  school  for  10  boys,  sons  of  the 
poorer  inhabs.  of  the  town,  who  are  to  be  instructed  in 
liStin  and  Greek,  and  fitted  for  the  unirersity;  with 
nationaJ,  Lancastrian,  and  Sunday  schools.  Almshouses, 
for  12  poor  men  and  8  women,  founded  and  endowed  In 
1S87,  bad.  In  1826,  an  income  of  6701.  a  year  ;  bnt  as  this 
income  was  derived  frcwn  a  lease  of  property  in  Clerk - 
enwell,  in  the  city  of  London,  enterecl  into  about  60 
years  vrevlously,  and  then  about  to  expire,  it  is  now 

Erubably  much  greater.    The  income  of  the  town  lands 
I  chiefly  applied  to  parochial  rqtairs,  ftc.  A  small  theatre 
was  erected  in  1813. 

Woodbrldge  is  a  member  of  the  poi;t  of  Yarmouth, 
and  the  Deben  being  navinble  thus  fact,  for  vessels  of 
120  tons,  it  has  a  oonsiderable  trade  with  London,  Hull, 
Newcastle,  &c.,  exporting  corn,  fiour,  and  malt,  and  im- 
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porting  coal,  timber,  wines,  spirits,  groceries,  &c.  It 
has  several  docks  for  the  building  of  vessels,  with  conve- 
nient wharfli  and  quars.  Woodbridge  is  governed  bv  a 
visitor  and  two  guardians,  chosen  by  the  parishioners. 
Quarter  sessions  for  the  liberty  of  St.  Ethelred  and  for 
six  a4]acent  hundreds  are  held  nere ;  and  petty  sessions 
weddy.  Market  day,  Wednesday ;  &irs,  April  6.  and 
Oct.  81 .  for  cattle. 

WOODSTOCK  (NEW),  a  pari  and  mnnic.  bor., 
and  market  town  of  England,  co.  Oxford,  hundred 
Wootton,  par.  of  Bladon ;  on  the  small  river  Glyme, 
which  supplies  the  magnificent  piece  of  water  in  Blen- 
heim Park,  8  m.  N.N.W.  Oxford.  The  old  pari.  bor. 
Included  onlv  a  portion  of  the  town ;  but  the  modem 
pari.  bor.  Includes  the  whole  of  the  Utter,  with  a  district 
extending  about  4  m.  on  every  side,  comprising  several 
adfacent  villages  and  hamlets,  and  having  an  area  of 
21,640  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in  1841,  of  7,404.  This  Is  a 
clean,  well  built,  eonntiy  town;  the  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  well  kept,  and  many  of  the  houses,  which 
are  mostly  of  stone,  are  of  a  superior  class ;  but  it  has, 
notwithstanding,  a  dull  and  inanimated  appearance,  and 
is  not  prosperous.  The  church  is  a  handsome  structure, 
partly  rebuilt  In  1786,  when  a  tower  was  added  to  Its  W. 
extremity.  The  living  is  a  curacy  annexed  to  the 
rectonr  of  Bladon,  worth  329/.  a  year,  and  In  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Here,  also,  are  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyans.  The  town  hall, 
erected  in  1766,  at  the  expense  of  the  then  Duke  or 
Marlborough,  has  under  it  the  market  place.  A  free 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1686,  affords  Instruction 
to  about  20  boys ;  but  the  endowment  for  Its  support  is 
small,  and  the  master's  salary  of  30f.  a  year  is  partly 
made  np  by  the  corporation ;  it  has,  besides,  an  en- 
dowed school,  with  an  income  of  76/.  a  year,  in  which 
24  children  are  educated,  partially  clothed,  and  appren- 
ticed, with  alms-houses  for  widows,  and  several  minor 
charities. 

Woodstock  had  formerly  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  polished  steel  articles,  much  esteemed  for  their  deli- 
cate workmanship;  but  this  business  is  now  nearly  or 
wholly  extinct.  The  manufiicture  of  doe-skin  gloves, 
which  was  introduced  at  a  later  date.  Is  now  almtwt 
the  ooly  branch  of  Industry  carried  on  In  the  town. 
In  1836,  upwards  of  1,200  hands,  mostly  women  and 
girls,  were  employed  in  this  manufacture  in  Woodstock 
and  its  vicinity,  who  were  supposed  to  produce  about 
600  pairs  of  gloves  per  week.  But  this  branch  has, 
also,  declined  in  the  interval,  principally,  as  is  under- 
stood, in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  thread  and 
cotton  for  leather  gloves ;  and  In  consequence  of  this 
decline,  and  of  the  embarrassed  situation  of  the  Man- 
borough  flimiiy,  the  prosperity  and  population  of  the 
town  have  tx>th  fallen  off. 

The  bor.  received  its  present  diarier  of  Incorporation 
fVx>m  Henrv  VI. :  but  that  by  which  it  has  been  latterly 
governed  dates  from  the  16th  of  Charles  II.,  the  cor- 

E orate  body  consisting  of  a  mayor,  4  other  alaermen,  a 
igh  steward,  recorder,  and  other  ofllcers.  The  annual 
court  leet  or  sessions,  granted  to  the  bor.  t^  charter, 
has  been  discontinued  since  1829 ;  but  petty  sessions, 
and  a  court  of  record  are  opened  monthly,  llie  bor. 
bas  no  Jail,  but  a  small  lock-up  house. 

Woodstock  was  a  bor  by  prescription  previously  to 
its  iitcorporation,  and  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
fttmi  the  18th  of  Elisabeth  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  1  mem.,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  boundary  of  the  pari.  bor.  was  altered,  as 
already  stated.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  fran- 
chise was  vested  In  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  freemen 
of  the  bor. ;  but  substantially,  and  in  fact,  it  was  a  nomi- 
nation bor.,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
R««.  electors,  in  Ih49-A0,  862.  Market  day,  Tuesday  ; 
fairs,  seven  times  a  year,  chiefly  for  cattle,  horses, 
checxejand  hardware. 

Old  Woodstock  stood  In  a  low  situation  a  little  N.  of 
the  town,  on  the  Glyme,  and  has  now  only  a  few  houses 
and  one  ancient  mansion,  Woodstock  was  long  a  royal 
residence.  A  palace,  or  manor-house,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Glyme,  was  the  residence  uf  Henry  II.,  and  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  adventures  of  the  fair  Rosamond  ; 
hut  all  traces  of  this  building  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Ed  ward  I.  held.  In  1276,  a  parliament  at  Wonditock ; 
and  italso  was  the  birth-place  of  his  necond  son  Bdmimd, 
and  of  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.,  the  illustrious 
Black  Prince.  It  was  subsequently  Inhabited  by  several 
of  our  monarchs ;  and  Elisabeth  was  for  a  while  impri- 
soned here.  But  every  part  of  this  more  recent  palace 
has  also  been  pulled  down. 

Chaucer,  the  great  improver  of  the  English  language 
and  versifiration,  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Woodstock  ;  where.  It  is  alleged,  he  first  saw 
the  light  In  1328.  At  all  events  he  frequently  resided  in 
the  town  ;  and  some  traces  still  exist  of  the  house  which 
he  occupied. 

At  present  Woodstock  derives  Its  whole  Importance 
from  its  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Blenbeim 
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Palace  and  Park,  tb«  Mat  of  the  Duke  of  Martboroutb. 
In  previotulv  nottciDg  thlt  noble  seat  (see  Blbnbbim 
Fabk,  Vol.  I.)  we  omitted  to  notice  the  libranr,  origin- 
ally  intended  for  a  picture  gallery,  and  one  of  the  flneat 
apartment*  in  England.  It  extend*  al<mg  the  whole  of 
tne  W.  (hmt,  beug  18S  ft.  in  lensth,  and  beautifully 
proportioned.  It  contain*  the  Sunderland  collection  of 
DooK*,  comprising  17,000  vols. :  and  a  fine  statue  of 
Queen  Anne  by  Rjrabrack.  In  tne  chapel  is  a  aplendid 
monument,  br  the  same  sculptor,  in  honour  of  Uie  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  hi*  Duchess.  ( Bommd.  Rq»,  / 
MffUc.  Corp.  Append. ;  Private  IitformMkm. ) 

WOOLBR,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Korthumberland,  Gl«idale  ward,  on  the  E.  declivity  of 
the  Cheviot  bill*,  4S  m.  N.N.W.  Newcastle.  Area  of 
par.  4,fia0  acres.  Pop.  In  1891,1,916.  The  town  is  of  high 
antiquitv.  and  at  one  period  wa*  a  good  deal  resorted  to 
by  invalids.  It  consist*  of  several  streets  branching  from 
the  market-place,  and  has  a  public  librarv,  mechanics*  in- 
stitute, dispensary,  and  many  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  church  is  a  neat  but  plain  builoing,  erected  about 
the  middle  of  last  century :  the  living,  a  vicarage,  worth 
47M.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  A 
fi^e  school,  with  a  small  endowment.  Is  the  only  charity 
mentioned  as  existing  here.  Courts  ieet  and  baron  are 
held  annually  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  vestiges  of  ancimt  encampments.  At 
Homlldon,  about  2  m.  from  the  town,  is  a  piUar.  erected 
to  commemorate  the  total  defeat,  in  1403,  of  an  army  of 
12/K)0  Scotchmen,  under  Earl  Douglas,  by  the  forces 
of  the  Earls  Percy  and  March.  Markets  on  Thursdays ; 
fairs.  May  4th,  Oct.  S7th,  and  Whit  Tuesday. 

WOOLWICH,  a  pari,  bor.,  market,  and 
■ea-port  town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Thames,  7  ni.  £.  London,  and 
21  m.  £.  Greenwich.  Pop.,  in  1841,  25,785. 
1  hough  latterly  a  good  d^  improved,  the 
older  parts  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  have 
narrow  streets,  and  are  comparatively  mean, 
diny,  and  badly  built ;  but  in  the  more  modern 
portions,  and  especially  between  the  old  town 
and  the  barracks,  the  streets  and  houses  are  of 
an  improved  and  far  more  respectable  descrip- 
tion. Woolwich,  however,  derives  its  entire 
importance  from  its  dock-yard,  arsenal*  and  other 
great  naval  and  military  establishments ;  and  is 
principally  inhabited  by  individuals  dependent 
upon  or  connected  with  them.  The  par.  church, 
in  a  conspicuous  situation,  with  a  tower  at  the  W. 
end,  was  rebuilt  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  living,  a  valuable  rectory,  worth  7401.  a  year  nett,  is 
In  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Besides  the  par. 
church,  Woolwich  has  3  district  churches,  St.  John's 
and  St.  Thomas'*,  an  Ordnance  diapel  on  the  road  to  Plum- 
stead,  a  chapel  in  the  barracks,  a  proprietary  episcopal 
church,  near  the  arsenal,  a  Scotch  church,  and  varions 
meetlng'houses  for  diflbrent  classes  of  dissenters.  The 
charitable  institutions  comprise  an  alms-house  for  6  poor 
widows,  endowed,  in  1560,  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  3  charity  schools,  one  lor  80 
girls,  and  one  for  educating,  clothing,  and  apprenticing 
poor  orphan  boys,  sons  of  sucn  shipwrights  as  nave  aerred 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  dock-yard ;  and  national  and 
other  public  schools  have  been  establkhed,  in  which  about 
900  children  are  daily  instructed,  exclusive  of  ttie  Sunday 
schools  attached  to  the  parish  church  and  the  dissenting 
chapels,  where  upwards  of  3,000  children  are  taught. 
Among  the  places  of  amusement  is  a  small  theatre.  A 
mineral  spring  on  the  N.  of  the  common  possesses 
valuable  medicinal  pr(q>erties.  The  S.  Eastern  railway 
has  3  stations  in  the  town,  one  near  the  dock-yard  and 
the  other  close  to  the  arsoial.  Here,  also,  are  public 
baths,  and  a  mechanics*  institute. 

Dodk-jyiord.— .This,  though  not  the  most  extensive,  Is 
the  most  ancient  royal  dock-yard  In  the  kingdom.  Some 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  precise  date,  but  it  la  be- 
lieved to  have  been  eatablisbed  as  early  as  1613 ;  and  it 
Is  certain  tliat  it  was  placed  upon  a  permanent  (boting 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  It  pre- 
sents a  flrontage  to  the  river  of  nearly  4,000  ft.,  but  u  of 
Irregular  breadth.  It  has  been,  of  late  years,  greatly 
improved  and  extended,  and  contains  at  present  ^wut 
55  acres ;  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  Increase  it  to 
about  63  acres.  It  has  6  building  slips :  3  for  first-ratea, 
9  for  line.of-battle  ships  of  iaferior  slse,  and  3  for 
smaller  ships. 

Although  some  very  large  ships  have  been  built  in 
this  dock-yard  at  diflerent  periods,  such  as  the  Boyal 
George  (lost  at  Splthead),  the  Nelson  in  1814,  and  the 
Traialgar  In  1841,  yet  considerable  dlsadvantases  are 
ttAi  In  the  constructing  of  such  ships  ftom  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  and  the  accumuMtion  of  mud  in  the 
river  \  and  it  has,  In  consequence,  tieeu  determined  to 


build  the  largetkciass  of  nan-oCvrar  In 
yards,  and  to  make  this  the  prtoc^ai  yard  for 
belongfaig  to  the  royd  navy.     wiOi  tMa 
factory  was  boUt  In  1889,  cooaisCiBc  of  S 
some  and  substantial  baikUngs.  esMdi  440 
by  36  In  breadth,  for  the  manufbctare  oC 
aud  boilers.    Tlie  ftctory  containa  a  €oud&tj 
with  fan-blowing  machines   for   the    ftir 
variety  of  machines  for  punching,  sh«aiinf 
ing,  drllUnf ,  boring,  planing,  turoio^p 
screwing,  ftc.  Ae.     The  machinery  has 
the  most  eminent  maniirfkctarera  in  tli« 
embodies  the  results  of  all  the  ImproTMiniiia  of 
twenty  years;  its  skilfbl  selectioB  aa 
fleeting  infinite  credit  en  the  chief  engtneer. 

The  moving  power  of  the  factory  to  t 
30  horse-power.  Another  buIkUnc  la 
length  by  66  fL  In  breadth,  with  a  ciiiBiaey  190 
height.  Into  wbieh  all  the  flues  of  the  Ihctory 
These  additions  give  the  means  of  doablin^  tiae  work 
performed,  and  enable  the  Admiralty  toftanaftA  Ae 
whole  of  the  sleam-shlps  with  thm  nnrmasai 
chinery. 

Ihere  is  at  present  an  outer  basfn.  eosnpsiafiy  i 
of  130,000  sq.  ft.,  in  which  ten  or  a  dosea  atoana- 
different  sixes  may  convenieaUir  lie.  An  inner  baala  ef 
160,000  sq.  ft  area,  on  the  site  or  the  IfaM  Poaad.  alia** 
two  arst.<:lass  steam.ships  to  lie  alongakle  the  Caetoty 
and  be  aimultaneoualy  fitted  with  their  enalaea,  boOera, 
and  other  machinery.  A  magniftoeot  dock,  eirtiicly 
composed  of  massive  blocks  of  granite,  baa  lately  beca 
built,  capable  of  receiving  a  ISO-gun-ship  ; 
nearly  completed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  oosistn 
similar  docks  for  steam-ships,  making  fiNir  in  alL 

The  amlthery,  constructed  by  the  late  Air 


on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  is  suitaUe  for  the  fioiwiai^  «f 
the  largest  anchors,  and  other  heavy  artlclaa.    It  een. 
tains  37  forges,  with  3  lift  hammers  weighing  4^  leas 
each,  and  8  tilt  hamaiers  of  18  cwt.  each  ;  there  are  also 
3  air  and  3  blast  ftimeces,  with  a  blasting  apparataas  of  a 
very  scieotlfic  description.    There  are  two  i 
in  the  smithery,  one  of  30  and  another  of  14 
The  anchors  are  tested  bv  a  powerfiil  hydranlie 
made  by  Bramah,  capable  of  applving  a  pr 
100  tons.    The  pitch  and  tar  vault  is  construeted  wo 
to  admit  of  its  easy  inundation  in  case  of  fire.    I«affe 
saw  mills  have  also  been  constructed,  slaallar  te  those  n 
the  carriage  department  in  the  arsenal,  for  mt^^m  |^ 
Umber  for  service.    The  ships  now  (1861)  hMiUiirji  mn, 
the  Royal  Albert,  130;  Agamemnon,  80;   Edgar,  89; 
San  Fiorenso,  50 1  with  various  smaller  cnft. 

The  number  of  workmen  of  all  kinds  maployed  s—simts 
at  present  (1851)  to  1,589.  exclusive  of  about  450  eoa- 
victs,  landed  daily  from  tne  Warrior  hulk,  moored  <M 
the  yard,  who  are  generally  employed  in  the 
borious  occupations. 

The  mast  houses,  mast  slip,  mast  ponds, 
&C.,  are  all  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  the  whole  Is 
thoroughly  organised  and  in  the  most  eflkiient  stats.  A 
large  ropery  was  formerly  attached  to  the  dock-yard,  bstf, 
iu  situation  not  admitting  of  the  introductfon  of  asa- 
chinery,  it  has  been  abandoned,  the  iNilldings  resaoved, 
and  the  site  built  upon.  The  workmen  have  been  ca- 
rolled in  a  dockyard  brigade,  and  are  commissioned  by  the 
clerks  and  civil  officers  of  the  varioua  deparOteats,  the 
superintendent  actii^  as  commandant.  Instraetten  is 
given  during  the  summer  season  in  the  Inftmry  and 
artillery  drill. 

Jrsraa/.— Woolwich  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  Old* 
nance  military  corn*,  vis.,  the  Royal  horse  and  Foot  Ar- 
tillery, the  Royal  Sianiers  and  Miners,  Adc.  i  and  It  b  dm 
the  principal  establiahment  in  the  kingdom  for  the  provi- 
sion of  warlike  materiel  for  the  navy  and  array,  libe  Bofal 
Arsenal,  formerly  called  the  Warren,  admirably  sitaslsd 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  appears  to  have  been  used  ss 
a  gun  -wharf  and  powder  ma^mtne  (torn  about  the  aaUdla 
of  the  17th  century ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  ramoval  ef 
the  found«ry  fh>m  Moorftelds,in  1730,  that  it  began  to  as- 
sume the  importance  it  has  since  attained.    It  cowpriaw 
within  its  boundaries  about  1 10  acres,  or,  tndudlng  ap«t 
of  the  Plumstead  marshes,  used  as  a  review  and  prac»> 
tising  ground,  firom  which  it  Is  separated  by  a  cans! 
communicating  with  the  Thames,  it  may  extend  ov«r 
nearly  300  acres.    The  following  are  the  priaci|wl  de- 
partments into  which  It  is  divldsd:— 1st.   The  Bmfti 
Brass  Potmderjf,  erected  by  Sir  John  ^Vanburgh  in  ITil, 
on  a  site  choswi  by  a  young  Swiss  named  Schalch,  odsr 
whose  direction  the  toundery  had  been  plaeed  on  Ha  r^ 
moval  fkt>m  London.    In  it  are  now  east  all  the  braaa 
ordnance  used  in  the  service.    It  contains  8  fyunaees,  the 
largest  capable  of  routing  16  tons  of  iMtal,  siAcisnt  far 
about  twelve  34-pounders;   with  acooaunodatloa  kt 
making  moulds,  boring,  turning,  and  poUshiag  the  gam. 
This  department  has  the  inspsction  and  proving  of  sH 
ordnance,  not  only  for  tlie  army  and  navy,  bat  aim  for 
the  Kast  India  (Company,  and  the  affixing  of  the  aigto, 
tangents,  kc.  to  them.    The  iron  wdnanoe  Is  aU  caai  Iqr 
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provUion*  of  the  Municipal  R«fbnn  Act.    {Mmm.  Corp, 
Appendiaj  PrHmU  Information.) 

WOTTON.UNDBR-EDGE.  a  roarket-town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Gkmcotter,  hund.  Berkelejr,  on 
the  decllTity  of  a  hUU  m  Its  name  fmpUei,  17  m.  S.  bj  W. 
Glouceiter.  Area  of  par.,  4,890  acrei.  Pop.  of  do.,  In 
IMl,  4,702.  The  town,  traversed  br  a  imaii  stream,  on 
which  are  tereral  doth-miUs.  consists  principally  of  S 
well-built  parallel  streets.  The  church,  which  is  large 
and  handsome,  has  some  curious  old  monuments.  The 
living,  a  vicarage,  worth  112/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Oxford.  The  grammnr-scbool, 
founded  in  the  8th  of  Richard  II.,  and  revived  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  had,  at  the  date  of  the  last  inquiry,  an  in- 
come of  37C/.  1S«.  a  year:  it  supports  10  foundation 
scholars  and  is  free  to  all  other  hcjt  bom  in,  or  inhabit- 
lag  Woton  and  North  Niblcor.  The  boys  are  instructed 
In  writing  and  accounts,  and  are  **  to  use  no  language  in 
the  school  but  Latin."  The  Blue-coat  school,  esUblished 
in  1693,  has  an  income  of  94/.  a  year ;  the  general  hospi- 
tal, for  12  almspeople,  has  a  clear  income  of  346/.  a  year  ( 
and  Perry's  hospital,  also  for  12  persons,  an  Income  of 
nearly  170/.  a  year.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic endowments  in  the  par.  reached,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to  above,  1,130/.  a  year.  {DigeHof  Charity  Rep*. ) 
Wotton-under-edge  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  but  has  no 
extant  charter :  its  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor, 
and  12  aldermen,  elected  at  an  annual  court,  leet,  has  no 
municipal  Amctions,  revenues,  or  emoluments.  The 
inhabs.  of  the  town  and  surrounding  district  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloth.  In  1838,  there 
were  In  the  par.  6  woollen  mills,  wrought  principally  by 
steam,  employing,  in  all,  183  hands  {MiU»  and  Factoriea' 
Report)  \  besides  which,  there  were  many  looms  wrought 
by  the  weavers  In  their  own  houses.  Petty  sessslons 
for  the  hund.  are  held  in  Wotton.  Markets  on  Fri- 
days ;  fairs,  SepC  25th,  for  cattle  and  cheese.    {Pari, 

WORCESTER,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  having  a 
very  Irregular  outline  and  several  detached  portions^ 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  coi.  of  Salop  and  StaflTord,  W. 
by  Hereford,  S.  by  Gloucester,  and  E.  by  Warwick. 
Area,  462,720  acres,  of  which  about  400,000  are  supposed 
to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  This  Is  an  extremely 
beautiful  and  well- watered  ca  It  Is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  the  Severn,  and  In  part,  also,  byits  Important 
tributaries  the  Avon  from  the  &,  and  the  Teme  from  the 
W.  Surface  finely  diversified :  the  Malvern  hills  divide 
the  S. W.  part  of  the  co.  from  Herefordshire ;  the  Bredon 
hills,  to  the  S.  of  Pershore,  have  an  elevation  of  nearlv 
900  it.  I  and  there  are  some  considerable  hills  on  its  K. 
frontier  between  Hales-Owen  and  Bromsgrove.  The 
vales  of  Worcester  and  Evesham,  or  rather  of  the 
Severn  and  Avon,  are  alike  heautiM  and  fertile ;  tmt 
the  soil  In  other  parts,  especinily  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
country.  Is  cold  and  poor.  Besides  com,  cattle,  and 
dairy  produce,  Worcester  produces  large  quantities  of 
fine  wool,  apples,  hops,  and  excellent  cyder.  We  are 
sorry,  however,  to  have  to  state  that  agriculture  is  by  no 
means  In  an  advanced  state.  "  The  system  followed  is, 
in  itself,  a  bad  one.  and  is  carelessly  and  negligently 
conducted.  There  Is  no  rotation  as  to  cropping;  nor 
are  any  pains  taken  to  relievo  the  ground  from  water, 
though  it  be  in  many  places  very  wet.  Ploughing  is 
iMdIy  performed,  and  tne  whole  management  of  a  slovenly 
description."  OCeimedjf  attd  Oramger^  on  the  Tenancy 
qf  Land,  I.  S68.)  In  1838  there  were  In  this  co.  1,882 
acres  under  hops.  Estates  of  all  sixes ;  farms  for  the 
most  partsmall.  Average  rent  of  land.  In  1843, 8Q>.  I  l|d. 
an  acre.  Coal  is  found  In  the  N.  parts  of  the  co.,  and 
the  brine  springs  of  Droltwich  furnish  Immense  quan- 
tities of  salt. 

The  city  of  Worcester  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
leather  glove  manufocture;  the  iron,  hardware,  and 
glass  manufactures  are  carried  on  with  spirit  and  success 
at  Dudley ;  Kidderminster  is  fkmous  for  Its  carpets ;  and 
needles  and  fish- hooks  are  made  to  a  greater  extent  at 
Reddltch  and  Feckenham,  in  this  oo.,  than  any  where 
else  In  England  or,  indeed,  in  the  world. 

Worcestershire  is  divided  into  5  hundreds,  and  171 
parishes.  It  sends  12  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  vis.  4  for 
the  CO.,  2  each  for  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  bor.  of 
Evrsham,  and  1  Mch  for  the  bors.  of  Kidderminster, 
Bewdley,  Droltwich.  and  Dudley.  Registered  electors 
for  the  CO.,  in  1849-M,  10,004,  whereof  5 jS73  were  for  the 
B.,  and  4,181  for  the  W.  division  of  the  co.  In  1841, 
Worcester  had  46.919  Inhab.  houses,  and  233^36  inhabs., 
of  whom  114,664  were  males,  and  118,672  females.  Snm 
expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1848-49,  78,135/. 
Total  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  co.  in  1843, 
i;S32.538/. 

WoBCBsna,  a  citv,  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  of  Eng> 
land,  locally  situated  In  the  co.  of  Worcester,  of  which  It 
fs  the  cap.,  but  forming  aco.  of  itself;  hund.  Oswald- 
slow,  on  the  Severn,  crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  ft  arches,  25  m.  S.W.  Birmingham,  and  100  m. 
W.N.  W.  London ;  lal.  62°  9'  30"  N.,  long.  2°  0*  16"  W. 


WORCESTER. 

The  dty  and  old  mun.  bor.,  coropriaing  S90 
stitute  about  l-4ih  part  of  the  modem  pari.  jumI  bhib.  bor^ 
which  bad,  fai  1881,  a  pop.  of  26,806  ;  the  pop.  of  tkc 
modem  pari,  bor.,  in  1841,  was  26,306. 

Worcester  is  flndy  situated  on  the  B.  baonk  of  tka 
river,  in  a  fertile  and  beautlfU  coontrr  ;  and  la  ooe  ^ 
the  best  built,  handsomest  towna  In  the  khl0dacs^  b*«i^ 
every  appesu-ance  of  wealth  and  reapeetabUitj.     **  The 
main  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  mud  lighted  with  am : 
the  central  street,  which  traverse*  the  citr  trotn  nTm 
S.,  is  of  considerable  length,  and  kept  paartucolartr 
and  neat    A  considerable  extent  or  ground  oc 
in  the  suburbs  is  unoccupied  by  houaea,  and 
principally  of  gardens  and  meadows.     It   ie  probable, 
however,  that  a  great  portion  of  it  will,  in  proccas  af 
time,  form  the  site  of  new  bulkUngs.     On  the  B.  aide  cf 
the  canal  the  number  of  houses  U  rBpidly  iiii  i  uwlai ; 
and  it  appears  probable,  that  the  area  Included  wkM 
the  new  Doundary  to  the  N.  wQI  be  gradually  fillad  ap 
bv  villa  residences.    To  the  N.,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  tything,  the  building   of  stmti, 
and  rows  of  dwelllng.housea,  as  w^  aa  of  detacbed  r»> 
sidences  of  a  very  superior  dass.  Is  goiug  oo  rapidly.'' 
(ParHatnentary  Amndarp  Report.}  Of  the  putdic  bufki. 
ings,  the  principal  Is  the  cathedral,  originally  Umm^d 
In  1084,  but  not  completed  till  1374.      It   atanda   ca. 
wards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town,  and  its 
ance  has  recently  been  greatly  improved  by  taking^< 
the  ancient  church  or  St.  Michael,  a  most   ungakJy 
edifice,  which  stood  close  to  the  M.E.   ntrrtjkj  of 
the  cathedral,  and  greatly  marred  the  prospect,     ks 
exterior  Is  extremely  plain,  and  its  attractiosss  rnsisist 
princlpallv  in  its  sise  and  the  lightness  of  Its  architec- 
tura     The  central  tower,  though  the  stone  be  aadk 
decayed,  is  extremely  fine.    It  is  buDt  In  the  form  of  a 
douUe  cross ;  its  external  length,  including 


Is  426  ft.,  and  the  internal  304  ft. ;  the  nave,  f^om  the 
fh>nt  to  the  W.  transept,  is  180  ft.  in  length :  the  tower, 
which  is  about  2(X)  ft.  in  height,  is  ornamented  with  hjrta 
and  elegant  pinnacles.    The  general  character  of  the 
building  is  early  English;  there  are,  however,  sons 
earlier  parU.    A  crypt,  put  of  the  luve,  tlie  cb^Msr. 
house,  Ac.  are  Norman ;  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisles  m* 
decorated ;  the  cloisters,  and  a  fine  S.  porch  are  patptm- 
dlcular.     The  Interior  is  very  spacious,  mostly  la  the 
early  English  style,  with  elegant  details,  and  good  grotn- 
Ing    Across  the  S.E.  transept  is  the  monumental  dbtpti 
of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  and  In  the  middle 
of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  King  John,  the  top  stage  of 
which,  with  the  effigy,  is  evidently  of  a  date  soon  allsr 
his  decease.    (Riekman^  260.)    Inere  are  several  fins 
ancient  monuments  In  different  parts  of  the  church,  ta- 
eluding  that  of  the  celebrated  Judge  Littleton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  English  law,  a  justice  of  the  Connaen 
Pleas  under  Edward  IV.,  who  died  In  1481.    Among  the 
more  modem   monuments  b  that  of  the  celebrated 
scholar  Stilllngfleet,  author  of  the  Ong^set  Saerm,  md 
other  valuable  works,  bishop  of  the  see  from  iai9  tOI 
his  death  In  1699,  with  an  extravagantly  eulugtoic  in- 
scription written  by  the  fiunous  Dr.  Bentley.    Adjoin, 
ing  the  S.  side  of  the  cloister  is  the  ancient  rcfectMs 
of  the  monastery  attached  to  the  cathedral,  a  lofty  and 
spacious  hall,  120  ft.  in  length,  by  38  ft.  In  width,  new 
occupied  as  the  King's  Sdiool.     On  the  B.  side  of 
the  cloisters  is  the  chapter.house,  the  library  belong^ 
to  which  comprises  a  valuable  collection  or  books  and 
manuscripts,  chiefly  relating  to  theology  and  rr^mawn 
law.    The  nett  revenoe  of  the  bishopric  amoonted,  at  aa 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1881.  to  ^MsL  a 
year.    The  chapter,  previously  to  1836,  consisted  of  a 
dean,  10  prebenoaries,  and  8  minor  canons.    The  maoos 
or  prebendarisi  were  then  reduced  to  8,  including  the 
dean,  and  their  emoluments  were  also  considerably  i«. 
duced.     The  income  of  the  establishment   avcragns 
about  12,000/.  a  year.     The  bishop's  palace,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  is  an  incongruous  bat  commodioai 
edifice,  formerly  surrounded  with  walls.    It  has  latrly 
been  arranged  that  the  episcopal  palace  shall  in  future 
be  the  deanery;  and  the  bishop  is   to  rwideat  his 
house  at  Hartlebnry.  10  m.  distant.    An  ancient  gate. 
way.  called  Bdaar^s  Tower,  leads  Into   the   predncts 
of  the  cathedral.    There  are  remains  of  several  nw. 
nastic  establishments,  including  a  commandery  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  bi  diflVnent  parU  of  the  city ;  and 
It  had  formerly  a  casde,  every  trace  of  which  has  been  elv 
literated,  excepting  the  mound  oo  which  the  keep  stood. 
Several  of  the  par.  churches  deserve  notice :  that  of  SL 
Andrews  has  a  square  towor,  90  ft.  in  height,  surmounled 
by  an  octagonal  spire  155  ft.  6  in.  In  height,  making  the 
total  elevation  of  the  latter  245  ft.  6  in.   The  church  and 
town  are  very  ancient ;  but  the  spire  is  comparatively 
modem,  having  been  added  in  1751.    All  the  livings  in 
the  dty,  except  that  of  St.  Peter,  are  rectories ;  and, 
except  All  SalnU  (which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crows), 
they  are  all  In  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  cbastar. 
The  most  valuable  are  St.  Martin's,  worth  378/. ;  Sc.  SU 
cholas,  worth  260/. ;  and  St.  Peter's,  worth  233/.  a  year. 
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pUn,  Id  int.  Th«  old  cllj  Jail,  in  Friir  Slract.  «u 
Ibninrli  m  Fnndirui  ean'sM.  TIh  mirkM-binR,  Id 
lb*  Hlili  Street.  U  >  wKloiu  ud  conianlsnL  buildlut ; 
■Dd  Ih*  fttjHn  lulMcrtptkio  Ilbni7.  In  Fonnis  StnM, 

lacttnn  or  bnokj.    Htn  !•  liu  4  null  tlitaln. 

The  nril  irumiar-Klw)!  nucbrd  u  Uw  altacdnt 
■unniitadlnllienirial'Hinn  VIII..  Tor  Wtdiolm, 
who  4re  pimind  Ibr  tha  iinlTanulpi,  uid  iDitnwtod  tW' 
■IdM  Id  tbiDat  nbantliute  dnoitmentt  of  knoKlectn^ 
IitLutwonhlWMooauiBillkircollcgc.  Oirord.    -A* 

of  Mt.  SKh.  and  KhDlanhlpi  It  WotcaUr  C 
Mudllvi  Hill.  Ollbrd.  TIm  |T«t  I>nl  SoiM 
lien  ii»  m  lutwIMIon  ■ehiiDia  on  Iba  Ibdr 
LangmrtM  plin«  with  >rTerHl  other  ichooli  tore! 

Ednenttnl  for  (uperiDleiiillni  ill  Iha  tchooli  b 
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WonMtir'™  'h«  ril^..  Id  ii^^toamarTtbtH 

or  ttoe  Cnde  tnn  a  (nwler  iHtlll^  of  lUTlpulDn^ 
frocerM^  tic,  aalnuntlag  In  nil  la  ataaul 


llnindnl  In  1%a ;  ■  dtr  and  connijr  InflimiuT,  ereMe 
IIJO;  ■  Ijini-ln  InNinitlaa.  hoow  or  Indoilry.  r« 
peolieiiUary,  dlMpenurr>  Ac-  Sertnl  Bedkal  ud  o 
•octtliei  hiTe  i>hd  formed;  ■  aiiuic  neetlDf  ta 
■larr  Iblrd  rivr  Id  Ibe  hall  or  Iba  hln^'i  icbool. 


r,'b'r.;, 


'jrtx^ 


*n?^cH 


Mf  liinda ;   and    l»    prodUH.   u    reipKU  beaDIT  of 
deilirn  and  eirell^ce  of  mateiial,  li  ml  luniuaeo  bv 

3  Id  rfaa  klnffdoni.    Hmiim.  OnlnHT  and  Cn.  prtitci- 
r  produce  anlclei  of  aeml^porcalalD,  which  are  at 


on  by  nMni  or  the  Worcet'er  and  Birmtncbaii  Canal 

which  hare beeg  (Unlibtd  wlib  fooil  qufiand  ipKlaaa 
nrabBuiM.  An  Kt.  iMind  hi  ml.  ptactd  lb*  manan. 
niol  or  the  bDpromxDI  II  wai  Intended  toettnln  A* 
Uii  dllea.  lowni,  and  laDdo'Den  alonf  lu  baohk  within 
tha  dliiaiicf  of  M  b.  from  oloueeiter  to  Staurpnrl. 
■atar  wai  eiprcuino  he  ohtilDFd  IVom  ibe  entmnee  of 
Ihe  Berkrlay  C'oal  al  Olimonier  to  noicener  j  and 

Hr.  CuMit.  Iba  w|lDeer.  drew  up  Iba  plan  sloptad  ihr 

ilr)|bla^l 

IbedlToT 


TbehDpn 
Kodrporl, 
«RdMD(h 


orrr  ahoat  l.CaO  acm.  and  moat  part  of  the  produce  la 
brOBibt  hither  for  Hie.  ThavKlVtrorWorceatartirii- 
tremilT  good.  H  bdnc  Ihe  re-tdnca  of  nianr  reipeclabis 
familial,  aitracted  hllher  bj  Ibe  baautr  of  Ibe  illuUDn, 
ebaapaeaa  sf  llrhit,  farilKlee  of  edaeaUon,  and  Iha  rarMr 
ofaBituniwnu  fumlAed  hr  Ua  tbaati*.  aieambllai,  oon- 

a eavlnvl' bank  vtd ^or  other  banka.  Ibrea of  labldian 


or  WorniErr  Inio  a  eo.  eepnnle  Ihmi,  and  IndcModant 
of, tha CO. of  Womeilnr.  Dndar  lh«  ManldpalBeflinD 
Act.  Ihe  Flir  li  xoTrrned  bf  a  major,  II  other  aider. 
nMn,  and  M  eooiKlllDn.    CwporaHan  rerrnua  in  IMT'^ 


eirctlon  and  pilDdjlal  pollhig.^laca  lOi  lbs  W.  dli 
prlDdittlly  nlahraied 


Narliala,  Wadnaedar  and  Salurdar.   Faln,alc.«> 

[lmaear*'r''n°«lr^ca<>'a-  lanlja.  horwa,  linen,  bopa, 
cho.»>. ic  (pari.  Bmmd.  amd  U,m.  A^ ;  flrei-  (P 

clnudla ;  ^tt.,  *(f.) 

In  IBM.  1».a».  barint  uon  tban'di.ubied  In  llie  cre- 
ndlnflOTaari.  ItlinlnuanUr ilIuaudlaalDeacffaul. 
toral  dlatrln^  and  being  at  ibe  ^uacUon  of  lereral  Im. 

Ceniean  Boilon  and  Albaof.  M  li  ibe  eenlra  of  a  con- 
•MinUalnland  trade.    TkeprliKliialurec(.up>ardi  of 

'^^^na,  a  Halbaar'liui  la  ^'uu^^ihe  ball'orTba 

can  AnIJqnaiiaii  fiodecr,  *Uh  a  nuaaum.  and  a 

llbrarT  of  ia.<MD  roll.  (Avflbrd),  an  Ibe  cblef  public 
edillcee.  Woroener  haa  nunieroua  woollou  cdUod,  and 
paper-mflla  {  mncblne  factoTl«t  and  prlDtLDg-oikei. 
The  BlackHona  Canal  eonni.rta  Uie  town  wlUi  rroil- 


&991.  of  •bnn  <Mft  l^ablttd  WurhlnKlon  lowniblp! 
■  jrtrt  man7  food  buuiea  bare  been  enicted.     Id 
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flsheiy  on  tti«  Derwent.  tbe  property  of  the  B«rl  of  Lons- 
dale ;  but  it  doiret  its  principal  importance  from  tlie 
extensive  colUeries  In  its  Tidnity,  wMcti  ftimish  con- 
tiderable  qaantities  ibr  shipeoent  to  Ireland,  the  Isle  of 
Mao,  Ac. 

¥^orkington  harbour  Is  protected  by  a  breakwater,  and 
has  good  quays ;  but  it  nearly  dries  at  low  water.  It  is 
a  creek  of  the  port  of  Whitehaven ;  but  it  has  about  7,000 
tons  shipping.  Ship4mildlng  has  been  long  carried  on  ; 
and  a  One  udiaman  was  launched  in  tlte  course  of  tlie 
present  year  (1861).  Markets,  Wed.  and  8at.t  lairs, 
M^  18.  and  Oct.  18.  Races  are  held  annually  in  Aucvt. 

Worksop,  a  maiket-town  and  par.  cT  England,  oo. 
Kottingham,  wapent.  Bassetlaw,  on  the  Ryion,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Idle,  IS  m.  N.  Kottingham.  Area  of  par., 
18,no  acres.  Pop.,  in  184 1, 6,197.  The  town,  oonsisttag 
tbiettj  of  one  street,  crossed  by  two  others,  is  well  built. 
paTed,  and  lighted.  Its  chnroh,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  an  Augnsbue  priory,  is  a  Ine  old  edifice,  with  two 
lofty  towers,  and  has  within  sereral  ancient  monnments. 
The  Uring,  a  ricarage  worth  S88f .  a  year  dear,  is  in  the 
gift  of  tbe  Duke  or  Norfolk.  Here,  also,  are  places  of 
^■vshtp  for  Tarions  sects,  a  nationu  school,  and  some 
•nmll  endowments  for  parochial  and  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  town  is  celebrated  for  hs  malt,  and  was  for- 
merly, also,  celebrated  for  its  liquorice,  of  which  large 
4iuantities  were  raised  in  the  a4iolnhig  district :  latterly, 
howerer,  its  culture  has  been  wholly  abandoned. 

Worksop  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  cap.  of  the  district 
popular^r  called  the  **dukery,"  from  Its  containing 
Worksop-manor,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Clumber  Park,  the  seat  of  tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
These  are  all  magnificent  residences  in  fine  parks. 
But  ttM  Duke  of  Newcastle  having  purchased  Worksop- 
manor,  the  house,  which  had  been  rebuilt  hi  1763,  has 
been  piulled  down.  Clumber  Park,  now  about  11  m.  in 
drc.,  and  finely  laid  out  and  wooded,  was,  so  late  as  the 
sera  of  the  American  war,  little  better  than  a  black  heath, 
intertperaed  with  bogs  and  marshes  I  In  this  district, 
also,  is  Thoresby,  the  teat  of  Earl  Manvers.  Markets 
on  Wednesday. 

WORMS  (an.  Barbetoimttgm\  a  dty  of  W.  Germany, 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  prov.  Lower  Hesse, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  border 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  96  m.  8.S.E.  Ments.  Pop., 
In  18m,  about  9,500.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
free  dty  of  the  empire,  but  is  now  much  decayed,  and  is 
surrounded  by  dismantled  and  ruined  walls.  **  Its  in- 
terior,*' says  Mr.  Chambers,  *'consisU  of  a  single  good 
street,  lined  with  tall  mansions,  inhabited  bv  persons 
of  an  Inferior  order,  and  a  number  of  back  tames  and 
detached  bulMhigs,  many  of  them  vacant  and  deso- 
late. In  a  piece  of  open  ground  behhid  the  mahi  street 
stands  the  cathedral,  a  buOding  of  red  sandstone,  iu 
foundation  dating  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th 
century  {SekreAer,  Guide  Om  RMm^  says  the  8ch).  The 
original  part  of  this  edifice  is  Gothic,  but  tbe  Urger  por- 
tion Is  in  the  Bysantine  style ;  the  interior  arches  being 
all  rounded,  and  the  piniiades  and  dome  fkvtied  In  the 
Moorish  taste.  Tbe  building  eontalns  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent |deoes  of  sculpture,  and  the  high  altar  at  the  B. 
end  is  environed  with  andent  carvings,  in  oak."  (Tbwr 
eift  tke  JUtfne,  60.)  This  cathedral  has Schoirs. each  sur. 
mounted  by  a  cupola,  one  of  which  rises  137  ft  (Sekreiber) 
above  the  pavement.  The  W.  choir  Is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  12th  century,  and  has  a  magnificent 
rose-window  of  that  period.  Tbe  Lutheran  church  in 
the  market-place.  In  which  Is  a  painting  of  Luther 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  In  lUi,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  council-hall,  in  which  that  event  took  place. 
This  hall  was  destroyed  when  the  city  was  bombarded  by 
tbe  French,  in  1689;  at  which  time,  also,  a  vast  number 
ttf  houses  were  destroyed.  From  this  period.  In  fact,  the 
decay  of  Worms  may  be  dated ;  many  of  the  inhabs. 
having  afterwards  settled  In  other  German  towns,  and  In 
Holland.  Some  of  the  other  churches  deserve  notice; 
and  thCTe  are  S  synagogues.  Charlemagne  was  married 
at  Worms ;  and  It  was  mquently  Inhabited,  both  before 
and  after  his  time,  by  the  Frankish  sovereigns :  hot  no 
remains  of  the  hnpenal  palace  exist,  exeept  a  tew  frag- 
ments of  a  wall,  forming  part  of  the  BUrgerkopt  a  prison, 
and  police-offlce.  Worms  Is  the  seat  of  a  consistory, 
about  half  IU  inhabs.  being  ProtestanU ;  and  it  has  se- 
veral convents  and  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  element- 
ary schools,  supported  by  dlflerent  religious  sects.  It  has 
manuflMtures  of  tobacco,  sealing-wax,  bats,  &c ;  but  its 
m-indpal  trade  Is  in  wine,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
The  vldni^  of  Worms,  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Mln- 
iM«ingers  as  tbe  Wom$ummmt  or  **  land  of  Joy,*'  Is  in  neat 
measure  covered  with  vtaieyards.  producing  some  of  the 
best  growths  of  the  Rhine.  The  flunons  UHifi^amemmilck 
Is  grown  around  the  church  of  Notre  Daate,  dose  to  the 
city.  Worms  Is  supposed  to  owe  Its  origin  to  a  fbrt 
erected  here  by  Dnuus;  many  Roman  antlqnltles  have 
been  discoverea  In  and  near  It.  Among  Om  councils  held 
at  Worms,  that  In  1139  was  the  most  Csmoua.    i>ieu 
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were,  also,  held  here  tai  1492,  1617,  and  1621.  The 
latter  ts  fiimous  fhrni  the  ihct  of  Luther  hnvinf,  as  already 
stated,  ^ipeared  before  It.  to  explain  aud  answer  for  his 
opinions.  On  appearing  before  tbe  Dl«t.  be  dlapl«r«d 
equal  firmneas  and  moderation.    Au  edict 


issued  against  him  on  the  96th  of  April,  byjwiiftch  he 
excommunicated  as  an  obstinate  heretic  Bat  |««vioaslf 
to  this.  In  conseouence  of  the  determination  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  other  princes  who  had  givea  bim  a  safe 
conduct,  not  to  forfeit  thdr  word,he  waa  allowad  to  wkh- 
draw  flrom  the  city  In  safety.  {SekrHberg  Bergkmug 
Ilobert$om*»  CharUa  V.,  book  U.) 

WORTHING,  a  maritime  town  and  lashlonaMe  wa- 
terlng-place  of  England,  on  the  Enaliah  channel,  co. 
Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  bund.  Brightford,  In  tbe  par.  of 
Broadwater,  a  villaae  about  a  mile  to  tbe  N..  49  m.  S.  by 
W.  London,  and  10  bl  W.  Brighton.    Area  of  par., 
2,940  acres.    Pop.  of  do.  fai  1841,  634&.  of  whom  4ja 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  town.    Until  withhi 
the  last  60  or  60  years.  Worthing  was  only  an  inconsider- 
able ftihing  village ;  and  is  much  Indebted  for  its  la- 
crease  and  celebrity  to  the  visits  of  the  nqral  family 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  eentuiy.    l*he  buildings  of 
the  town  extend  along  the  coast  for  aboot  |  m.,  and  the 
main  street  runs  for  somewhat  mon  than  4  na.  in  a  K. 
direction.    Excepting  iu  its  centre,  the  booses  are  most^ 
arranged  in  regulsr  terraces,  though  many  are  Isolated 
and  interspersed  with  fields  and  gardens.     The  ranges  of 
buUding  fronting  the  sea  are  generally  faced  with  cream- 
coloured  brick  made  fitnn  a  peculiar  day  found  in  the 
vidnity,  and  the  town  Is  well  paved,  lifted,  and  has  aa 
ample  supply  of  water.    The  chapd-ofease,  erected  ia 
1819.  at  a  cost  of  19,000/.,  Is  a  very  neat  edifice,  with  a 
Doric  portica    The  Uring,  a  curan  worth  IfiQI.  a  yesr, 
is  ia  tbe  aift  of  the  rector  of  Broadwater.    Here,  else, 
are  chapels  for  IndependenU  and  Wesleyana,  to  which 
Sundar  schools  are  attached ;  with  wdl  attended  nationsi 
schools  for  both  sexes,  supported  by  subscription:  a 
savings'  bank,  and  a  small,  but  elegant  theatre,  opened  ia 
1807.    Tbe  market-place  conslits  of  range*  of  covered 
stalls  built  around  a  square  area.    Tbe  Eeplanade,  a 
raised  causeway,  extends  along  the  shore  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  town :  near  iU  W.  extremity  are  the  Royal 
Baths,  comprising  two  complete  suites  of  apartments. 
The  New  Parisian  Baths,  recently  built,  adioln  the  Sea 
House  Hotel .    It  is  almost  soperfbiotts  to  add,  that  it  hat 
numerous  hotels,  with  assembly-rooms ;  libraries,  read- 
ing and  news-rooms,  convenient  batblng-martihies ;  and 
the  other  accommodations  incident  to  a  weil-atteaded 
watering-|dace.    Fine  sands  extend  along  the  coast  kt 
7  m.  to  the  W.,  and  3  m.  to  the  R.  of  the  town.    Theic, 
with  the  gradually  Uicreasing  depth  of  the  water,  which 
gives  the  opportunity  of  liathing  at  any  tinse  of  the  tid^ 
added  to  the  mildness  of  the  cUmate,  In  consequence  of 
the  shelter  afforded  on  the  N.  and  B.  by  the  South 
Downs,  render  Worthing  espedally  suitable  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  Invalids.    No  manufacture  of  any  kind  k  csr. 
ried  on ;  but  the  mackard  and  herring  fbheries  are  uie- 
ally  very  productive,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  supply 
of  the  London  markets.    An  annual  lUr   Is  hew  oa 
July  20. ;  market-day.  Sat.  and  every  alternate  Wed.  fsr 
com.  ifivide  to  fVaterntg-plaoeM  qf  Sngjiamd  ;  Fri*.  b4-\ 

WREXHAM,  a  pari,  bor.,  market.town,  and  par.  of 
Wales,  00.  Denbigh,  hund.  BromfieU,  on  the  hi^iead 
between  Shrewsboryand  Chester,  11m.  S.  by  w.  ths 
latter.  The  par.  of  Wrexham  indudes  no  fewer  than  U 
townships,  9  only  of  which  and  a  snoali  detached  portio* 
of  a  third  are  included  in  the  pari,  bor.,  which  has  sa 
area  of  about  1,146  acres,  and  had.  In  IS4I,  a  pop.  of 
6,831. 

Wrexham  is  a  handsome  and  livdy  town,  with  fra. 
dous  streets  croeshig  each  other  at  right  angles,  sad 
neatlv  and  substantially  built  booaes  t  it  Is,  also,  vdl 
paved,  IMited  with  gas,  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
water.  The  churdi,  dedicated  to  St  Giles,  a  huge  soi 
veaerable  structure.  Is  deeervedly  regarded  as  one  of  l<>^ 
prhidpal  ecdesiastical  edifices  In  the  principality.  H 
was  erected  about  1472  on  the  site  of  a  more  aacisiA 
structure :  It  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  b  *^ 
vered  with  grotesque  sculpture ;  but  in  correctMn  of 
design  and  proportion  it  Is  surpessed  by  few  buikUags  oi 
tbe  same  date.  It  oonslsto  of  a  nave,  with  side  aisles  tfd 
a  chancel,  the  whole  length  being  178  ft.,  and  tbe  bresM 
79  ft.;  the  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  dmtcKj 
columns  sui^oiting  pointed  arches ;  and  the  oeUingi<« 
oak,  in  imitation  of  groined  stone.  The  tower,  wUn 
was  not  completed  tiU  about  1606,  is  186  ft.  In  height :  i 
consists  of  several  snocesdve  stages  panelled  throsigbosC, 
and  decorated  with  numerous  statues  of  sdms  piseed  a 
nicbes  of  the  buttresses;  which  latter  are  surmovitsd  if 
4  Ught  open-'work  turreta  rising  M  It  above  the  bslaf 
trade  that  sonKMads  tbe  eumadt  of  tbe  tower.   ItbMt 


fine  altar-pieoe,  sad  some  Interestinf  mottuaasnts;  smMf 
whioh  are  twoto  members  of  tbe  Middelton  ftm^^^ 


nslrably  soulpti 
rectory,  worth 
St.  Assfih 


itured  by  RouMlliac.  Tbe  living,  avatastf* 
b  746<.  a  year,  is  In  Ibe  gift  of  thebiibop* 
It  has,  also,  a  Rom.  Catb.  chapd,  m»  ai* 
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or  Ute  >Hi<n  IwtIiw  onlf  half-work  i  ud  m  HKmbgn 
of  tb*  w*»tn'  tuBlUai  i>«  bnuclii  ur  to  M><N.  but 
■mutal  ntbw  fbr  ittleuUnr*!  or  iMbtr  OBplonHut' 
rSiwI-lgo.  *r«Hrf-  Jtv««.  U-  **.  *»->  A  court 
loM  li  biM  niiDoUf .  ud  ■  muorlil  couR  oceotoiullr. 
A  UtUa  to  tb*  tToi'Uiii  lows  b  KlinMrtflr  Hull.  UK  wt 
or  Lord  WodubDdM,  1a  an  OKtBoilTfl  ami  dnolr-iraodBd 
pub.  Tht  Wimhu  IbiDUr.  om  or  ib*  no-*  "i'-- 
Irkiui  In  tb*  eo.  of  Mortilk,  ableb  dBind  <u  lu 


Mkt  ISIb,  and  Sopc.  mh.    {Pari.  Stpi.,  fc) 

X. 

XALAFA.  OT  JALAPA.a  lown  of  Hciln.  uuo  Von 
»m.'V^.  a<r  larmwT.    Pop.  ■ttaalod'll  "l.ollO.     li 

tInVB  lUbdHt  to  beofT  loflt.  lu  cILmiite  U  nntnllj  mild 
■od  nlubriou.  tttouib  II  la  aaid  lo  ba  aaTttaai  k  dw 


S"SS'i 


.    Tbecathtdnl 


JdJnp.  arovi  abundantlr  lo  the  Tldnltr  of  tbli  towa,  to 

XBKeS    DB    BADAJOS,  or    DR    LOS    CABAL- 

LEROS,  a  tawa  ol  SpalD.  In  Eilromadura.  pro*-  Ba- 
dajoi.  Doar  tha  ArdllU,  a  tiibuUrj  of  tbo  GuadJana, 

iDDDaatic  iDatlmrloDi :  but  rnni  Iti  bolng  out  ol  tmj  gnai 

turaa  dT  lloffi  Ibbrica,  iaather.  bata.  toap,  Ac,  aod  a  larn 
trade  la  catitv,  wblcb  aro  vxtcnilTdr  raaTod  in  U*  nefgn- 

XBRB8  DB  LA  FBOKTBRA.a  d»  oT  Spats,  in 
Andaluibi,  pro*.  Cadli.  00  tha  road  mm  Odli  to  SoTJUa, 
iiorlhaO«udabM.ITi>i.  N.N.B.  Cadla.  PoB.Mcord- 
tB|  to  MIBano. »  MO,  wbleb.  Ibsiwh  partiapi  aoooobal 

Captala  ScMl'i  odraato  oir«M)(W.''^Xnoa  la^Stoal^'lB 
th>  lap  of  two  rounded  hniocka,  vbkb  ihclwr  tt  to  Ibe 

iSw  dlT,  proparlv  to  called,  ii  embncni  br  an  old  cre- 
Diled  MoorUh  wall,  ■ndodof  a  labrrlnlb  of  umw^lll. 

auhurbiaitaba>Ulbloanljhar*andthRo.   ThaUnlli 

Andaluala."  (Scslfl  Aewltlifr.  U.  n.)  11  baa  elfbl por. 
cbutcbea,  among  wtibA  It  ooa  (bat  It  colleclalii.  wlUi  ■ 
llbrarraodaeotiactlonor  CDtnag  alown-lij|ll,oumeroui 
oODTonIa;  a  finudlliif,  ao  orphan,  and  otbsr  hoapltala; 
afveral  icboola,  aeolw^,  ■pubLlogranarr.  loaatry  bor- 
nefca,and  an  oU  EDrtiw,  are  IhcBrloclpal  public  odl- 
Acet.  Tba  atreala.  enn  in  Iba  b«[  parti  ef  the  cllr, 
■re  dlwathiitf  Ulhr;  and  tbo  want  orclaanllneu  U  no 
doubt  the  uab  aouree  of  the  deatnidlreepldoailce  wUb 
which  tbo  town  ti  fliqiwitlT  rlillod. 

Xarea  darina  Ita  prfndpidor  ruhcrlti  iola  Importaoca 
Itom  ka  baliiB  Ike  fraal  enporhuB  of  Ibe  ■an-kBowa 
*lnt,  cillad  iMrrT,  irown  In  Ita  TldnKir.  Tbo  prbid. 
pal  wlno  nerctaanfi  reaMe  naill j  la  the  anbnibL  where 
■re.  alw,  Iba  larieat  warebooKa.  Thoae  are  all  aboio 
robitd.  and  aro  taBnioie  bulldlaci.  wHh  MIt  rooA 


.BThu  tbeir  •■ 
■dmlloflbeUH 


tboniufh  eirculailoii  of  air.  (Seed, 


perb^ia,  tberiUToiteDdoror  I 

abniy  TbMTVU,  partly  becaui 
eouBI  of  tbo  eiporta  am"  -'-'-- 
boeauH  d  conawenble  < 


ooaDtlir  of  tbs  Uriit 
ri^t  tauk  at  l^eJGaa 


:a 


Mi.  a  doaea."  irmgU^-a  _^_ 

tbetofkno.  aor  on*  leea  flno  old  ib«rtir  wil 
or  Ui.  a  doaoi.  ba  an  ba  pnItT  wd  aaUaOad  tbat  i  b 
a  hoaii,  and  that  Manaboc  Cnlt^ln,  aud  ut  akanr, 
laltaeMapl.orib.wbH.  *^---™-'  — .-bj, 
The  Oner  iborTleo  ■re  all  made  from  tbo  Xvaa  st^t 
butt. and  aoaetbDei  oTa  Uula  Fanreta.  orawaat  il  iii. 
— 'orAnoBllllado.  Tb«wbiaau*moaUf  aUbiqFStonq 


.f  pal*  abMTT  taaaa 
BHailm  of  cbowlat 
ee.  ■Bd'^'bMl!! 


tberrToffoodqualliT,aDdkepttoapni^a. 
■upeilar  kLiM,  the  ioer  tarlHIea  bear  u 

Hon  bi  the  Vnlwd  t^fbia,  no  ttwa  llun' iImmC 
weraihnryl  Tbo anlrl^  or  port durlna  tbo iOM i^ 
ainouiiud  n>  l,tw,Ml  jail..,  luUni  toceihK  tjsiiu 
«allt~lonln|ODlirl,ltJ>lltoni.  Bvall  Iba  other  laeta 
or  wtool    (bw'i  Jkmdm  am*  Or w art.  II.  n.  «*.-, 

.^ir"i™»  PMt  St  Km,  on  tbo  N.  .td.  oJiha  Bv 
at Cadli.  lb  u.  S.W.  Xerea.  ba  abaoibad  a  rrniliiaatili 

ban  aattlad  UUra  barlni  tb*  addliioii*!  adiaiila»i  tf 
Mm  ■£!■  to  aaparluma  Iba  Iblpphit  «f  tbA  wlaaK. 

la.,  but  onlf  Ibr  Iba  eouqnptknor  lu  own  taihata.   Ob 

tbo plabi oueMo  '• " '—f"  -  -  T'      liilallli 

wtaleb  Bn^  orertomd  th.  vElfothlc  mom4»  « 
Spain,  and  (are  afred  pan  or  that  csootry  ID  tboHaoaa. 
Od  tba  Ouadaleta,  near  the  Ken*  or  tUa  bal^  la  ■ 
Cartbuilan  DouaaUiT,  (Ooiided  hi  1311.  «•  tha  ^Ht 
calabntad  bi  Spolo,  but  qow  In  daoir- 


TANINA. 

"  Tdltltik  la  tb«  cmln  ur  Iha  InUrltH  Ind*  Id  E. 
Siberia,  All  Ilia  mnil  raUli  nirt,  h  hII  u  tlu  Don 
cannmoa  ktnda,  wainu  IcvUi,  aod  fbHll  remalni,  are 
broosllt  h«re  for  tale  of  bartfr.  durlni  Ihr  Een  weetLi  of 

•chatkL  II  la  UK  eaaf  la  Ivulna  ths  ii»ounu1n-llha 
pilaa  of  tan  of  all  kbida  aom  hara  i  ibelr  ralua  oftan  m- 
einli  tjaa.«)(l  TODbla.  AlDOil  all  [l»  ftmalan  awtlan 
Id  Vakutak  nnpte*  thrfr  llBla  culul  ta  purchaalni  (un 
fron  Ihfl  Vikuti  durbu  tbo  vlntar ;  on  which  thaj  ro- 
•llie  ■  food  proflt  M  lii*  tlnH  of  Uk*  Ur,  Khto  OttJ  lell 

b«lilD  B  anIiB  rrmo  li*utili,  bringing  with  tb«n  for 
lujtar.  brididy,  rum.  Chipeaa  co1taD.anda1lkiiu&.  jam, 
doth  of  Interior  qualKx.  hardwara,  glaal,  Ite-  Bot  at 
tbe  anikual  lair  Ihnc  li  not  tbe  ipp«aranf«  of  aaJmalloQ 
■nd  buulg,  wblch  iDlahl  nMunlixbt  npHCHl.  The 
(oodi  an  nMHuxad  An  Hla,  and  imai  of  Ibeiiar- 
citl>«a."(rFnB«(iriS«tn«i.ll— IS.)  IMnlIian.ibil 
tha  Inhaba.  an  boapUaUa  and  m.  Sanral  balla  woiv 
glTHi  daring  hit  km,  and  tfao  dT«u»  nunbara,  and  ap- 


ixtraoTdlnarj ;  for.  tbougli,  o 
!  DftcD  lUllatlo— te°  YL,  or  i 


abouEida.    LargF  brrda  of  cal1l«.  ftr..  an  reared  i 


TARMOUTH.  MJ 

Bfriani  and  PenlaBi,  bat  onir  a  (a*  Hbitoia.  and 
Dai llier  Join  nor    HiHBi    Tartarm.     When  Nam  Polo  ' 

^  "  The  prodiKtliina  of  Cblna.'  mft  Sir  A.  BonaL 
BuUiar*  and  Tbibat,  who  are'permltttdlB  haauinl  a  - 
vho  ?Mt  VarkuMI  Ito^u  pun 


Crwie  i  and  It  b  ctileBr  to  ofwa  a  traOc  In  Ibeaa  anl- 

nnpt.  hoianar,  lie  wia  frnitntad  to  the  Jaalouif  of 

I  Cblneae  authorltlaa.    "  Vackuwl.  with  the  adiacoia 

iF  Caihiar,  Eonaed  Ibe  prlndaalliT  of  a  Hobain. 

VI. ji.    tu 1 r.- ..  IT.  i._.__  (ipij, 

>.,?*4 


, — ,.-    The  period -„_  _.^ -.,,  «_«, 

of  yarkDDd  hai  In  M  wajr  dlatibkad  tba  preeaMlana  of 
lb*  Chtoeae  lOTamDeDC.    yarkimd  li  adU  couMered 


aninji  itraio.     I  fft  OebrO- 1  Trarrli  Ut  Sibrria,  iL).  in 
^»/l  (J  Af^propirl  J '  J  O  AN  N 1 N  a"(  nrot^l  j 


JJA,^lmp,o|»r^^ 

M.  M  n.  W.  b( 
.        >I'B.    Poo.  mIS    .  .        . 


long.  11°  I' B.  Pop.  Hid  b>ba  al  pratenl  about  I^WO. 
It  occuplea  a  amall  peilnaula,  eal^ndhu  Into  Ibe  Uke» 

lefeLTwedlir-flTejraara  ago  Yanlnawai  a  town  or  30.00(1 

built  hoaaea.  aod  aeveral  palacea.    U  hail  tbra  a  con- 

lurei.  Ae,^  wen  brougbt.  11  waa.  huwarrr,  tet  on  Are 
br  order  at  Itt  barinrlan  and  bloodthLritT  (jrant.  All 
Pacha.  In  1»0,  ami  >a>  almoit  whollf  ruiDod.     The 


length,  an. 


crJidualTf  eapandi  toward. — „ —  ^, _ 

the  actnerj  around  lE  would  be  Aoe  If  lu  banki  were 
wooded  !  tut  aa  It  li.lbe  lake  la  fir  Inferior  In  reipect  of 
bcautr  to  tboie  of  luilf  or  Swlderland,  aad  li  excrlltd  hj 
lone  of  the  Scottlah  lakaa,  Ao  laland  oppotlb?  the 
pcnlniulabaaacburchu>dnionancrr,    Th«  dcKrlptloa 

ita  luke.  aoiwera  perl^ly  to  that  of  theellv  and  lake 
of  EufKa  b;  Proeoiilua.  Juitlnliui  built  a  lorlreu  at 
Eunaa,  apparvntlj  on  the  IJeiillFoL  alte  now  occupied  bf 

Crtutr'i  Grrrtr.  *e> 

YAKKUND.  tiia  rblef  cltT  of  Cblneia  Tuikeilan.  la 
a  ItrtUe  pialD.  on  the  rlier  of  Ita  own  name,   lal.  ISO 


■^L'-*^-^ 


town.  In  SuOblk.  In  the  par-  of  Qorleatone.  on  1 

pop,  of  n^an  I  but  the  modem  pari-  bor.  In. 

iuin«.  .nd'hu  .n  •«  nl'j,MO  acrea,  with.  Id  I 

n.UO.     The  part  ol 


or  U.Ml.  and  In 


four  pnBdpal  llnea  ol  aliMa  rsiHiIng  nearlj  parallel  with 


ad  tha  alreM  Eallrd  Reiieol  ■■ 

U  art  well  bdllt,  and  wide,  o, , 

a  ipadoua  quaj,  market-place,  and  iquar 


1  In  Che  EiarkK.f  lac^,  Khit 


BiarkK.place,  King 
bouiet,  granarlei.  malt-houaea.  and  flih-ottcea,  together 

old  walla,  beyond  which  li  an  Intermixture  of  ttetj  de- 
tcripilon  of  bulldlngl  I  but  principally  of  cltenalvn  ware. 

Thia  part  la  not  paved,  aikd  onlj partially  ]lHbtcd.aad 
prlnclpallr  with  oh  lampat  but  the  whole  of  the  town 
wUblnthe  wall!  li  waUpand.andU«htedwlthgaa.  A 
conaldeiabla  eiunalan  berand  the  old  walla  baa  taken 

other  vremlaaa  cofinected  with  the  trade  oT  the  niaee. 


H  ibore.  particularly  to 


rd  Calitor  \  and  along 


clar,  are  I  whole  nf  which  nel^bbourhood. 


pn'Jadlcei  than  tbeir  nrtghhouta  to  the  W 
UilDeir  nwiThanta  rtaUt  In  the  place,  ai 
VM..W. 


Ing  the  N,  part  of  Grfrleitone  piir.,  coualita  pflacl|iallj 


ic  Cub- ;  whkb  much  o( 
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The  other  distinct  group  of  buildings  in  Gorlestooe, 
which  foiros  the  Tillage  or  town  of  that  name,  lies  con- 
fiderablj  more  to  the  S.,  nearer  to  the  entrance  of  tlie 
harbour.  South  town  Is  very  imperrectly  lighted  l  and 
Gorlestone  is  neither  paved  nor  Ugbted.'^  (Jtfim.  Corp. 

^^armouth  quay  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  finest 
In  England :  it  is  upwards  of  I  m.  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  150  yards  in  breadth,  having  in  its  centre  a  planted 
promenade.  Here  is  the  town-hall,  a  handsome  edifice 
wftli  a  Tuscan  portico;  the  council  chamber,  which 
is  highly  decorated,  has  a  full-length  portrait  of  George  1 1. 
The  Star  inn,  near  the  town-hall,  was  once  the  residence 
of  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  High  Ckturt  of  Justice 
which  condemned  Charles  I. ;  and  some  of  its  apartments 
still  remain  apparently  as  he  left  them,  or  even  as  they 
were  at  an  earlier  period,  for  the  house  is  of  the  Elisa- 
beth ian  age.  Yurmouth  parish  church  is  one  of  the 
largest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  khigdom.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  in  the  time  of  William  il. ;  but  the  most 
andent  parts  of  the  present  edifice  date  no  Airther  back 
Chan  about  1.250;  and,  according  to  Rlckman,  only  a 
portion  of  the  building  is  early  English ;  other  parts,  par- 
ticularly the  windows,  being  of  the  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular styles.  (RMmum'i  Gothic  Architecture^ 
p.  a08.)  It  is  230  ft.  in  its  greatest  lengUi,  by  106  ft. 
in  breadth.  At  the  W.  end  are  4  octangular  towers,  the 
outermost  of  which  are  surmounted  with  plain  pinnacles, 
as  are  the  octangular  towers  at  each  angle  of  the  S. 
transept.  The  tower,  at  the  intersection  ofthe  transepts 
with  tne  nave,  formerly  decorated  with  pinnacles,  is  now 
embattled,  and  supports  a  tall  tinned  spire  erected  in 
1807,  a  conspicuous  mark  fh>m  the  sea.  Tlie  part  of 
the  interior  W.  of  the  tower  forms  a  spacious  choir, 
the  ceiliug  of  which  is  panelled  in  compartments,  hav- 
ing coats  of  arms  of  diflbrent  branches  of  the  royal  family 
of  England,  and  of  the  Fascolfs,  Goumavs,  Bardolfs, 
and  other  jproprletors  of  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Caistor.  The  organ  in  this  chnrch  is  one  of  the  finest 
In  England;  and  it  has  many  interesting  monuments. 
The  churchyard,  comprising  about  6  acres,  is  entered 
by  handsome  iron  gates :  on  its  W.  side  was  standing, 
till  Uie  present  summer,  the  Leaf  Gate,  a  curious  brick 
archway  of  the  time  of  Charles  1.    The  living,  a  per- 

Setual  curacy,  worth  243/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of^the 
ean  and  chapter  of  Norwich.  A  chapel-of^^ase  was  built 
In  1716;  and  the  living,  a  curacy  worth  lOOA  a  year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth,  the  minis- 
ter's sfidary  being  derived  from  a  local  duty  on  coal. 
The  living  of  St.  Peter's  church,  an  edifice  in  the  Tudor 
styl^  built  under  a  recent' act,  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
worth  160/.  a  year,  in  the  gift  of  the  incumbent  of 
8t.  Nicholas'  (the  par.)  church.  Attached  to  the  living 
of  Gorlestone  and  Southtown  Is  a  curacy,  with  a  separate 
church,  a  modern  erection,  called  St.  Mary's  Cnapel, 
worth  200/.  a  vcar,  lately  in  the  gift  of  trustees.  {EccleMtaet. 
Rev.  Rep. )  Here,  also,  are  chapels  for  R.  Catholics,  Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians,  Baptists,  Friends,  a  Jews'  sjma- 
gogue.  Sec. ;  and  some  remains  exist  of  various  convents 
suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  A  ft-ee  grammar* school 
was  formerly  supported  by  the  corporation,  but  it  ceased 
to  exist  about  the  end  of  last  century.  The  Children's 
hospital,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  is  under  the 

government  of  the  corporation,  and  has  an  income  of 
37/.  a  year :  it  serves  as  a  workhouse,  and,  also,  main- 
tains and  clothes  30  boys  and  20  girls,  and  100  children 
are  taught  as  day  scholars.  AH  children  of  parents  be- 
longing to  the  town  are  eligible  to  be  admitted  as  day 
scholars,  and,  as  vacancies  occur,  to  become  boarders  by 
rotation,  according  to  seniority.  The  charity  school, 
founded  in  1713,  clothes  and  educates  a  considerable 
number  of  children  ;  here,  also,  is  a  Lancastrian  school, 
which  educates  about  150  boys ;  a  girls'  school,  founded 
in  1810,  for  educating  and  clothing  80  poor  girls ;  and  a 
proprietary  grammar  scho(d,  founded  in  Southtown  in 
1833.  The  Fishermen's  hospital,  established  and  built  in 
1703,  was  chlefiy  supported  by  an  annual  government  grant 
of  160/.  a  year,  deducted  ttam  the  beer  duties,  till  1632. 
when  it  was  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
of  the  beer  duty.  The  hospital  is,  however,  otherwise 
endowed,  and.  at  the  date  of  the  late  inouirv,  had  an 
income  of  66/.  10*.  a  year.  Warren's  coanty,  esta- 
blished in  1694  for  the  general  relief  of  the  poor,  sick, 
orphans,  widows,  &c.,  has  an  income  of  about  875/.  a 
year;  and  there  are  several  other  endowments  for 
schools  and  other  charitable  purposes.  {Charities  Rep, 
XX  y I.  i  and  Digett^  ^c.) 

There  is  in  the  town  a verr  extensive  silk  fKtorr  for  the 
winding  and  throvringof  silk,  and  the  weaving oi  crapes 
and  other  silk  goods.  The  Municipal  Corporation  Report 
of  1836  states  ttiat  **  Ship-bullding,  and  the  various  trades 
with  it,  are  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  In  Yarmouth  t 
nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  manufacturing 
town,  but  derives  its  importance  and  prosperity  ftt>m 
the  trade  and  commerce  which  it  owes  to  its  situation  and 
port.  The  rivers  Yare,  Waveney,  and  Bure,  which  unite 
In  Braydon  water,  adjoining  the  town,  are  navigable ;  tlie 


first  to  Norwich,  the  teoond  to  Bangi^,  and  the 
Aylsham;  and  they  secure  to  Yarmoatli  a 
trade  in  the  exportation  of  tlie  ngrlcoltoral 
the  districts  traversed  by  these  rlrers,  sod  in 


them  with  coals  and  other  heavy  goods.     The  enport 
grain  and  malt  fttnn  this  port  u  conaidcsable,  ofberi 


port,  h 
of 
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ef 


greater  than  from  any  other  part  in  Eaglaiid ; 

pmcipal  business  of  Yarmouth  is  the 

karel  fisheries,  and  the  curing  end 

herrings  to  foreign  countriet,  pertscusarty 

bordenng  on  the  Mediterranean.     An 

trade  witti  the  Baltic  is  also  carried  on  , 

able  number  of  square-rigged  vessels  belong  to  Vt» 

Yarmouth  roads  have  longoeen  the  prIncipsU  i  ^ndt  i 

of  the  vessels  in  the  collier  trade ;  mod  the  town  derii 

some  advantages  ihim  the  supply  of  fineeh  profisiuBS  le 

them. 

**  The  harbour  of  Yannoath  Is  formed  tuf  tlie  river 
Yare :  it  has  an  awkward  entrance  obstructed  by  a  bar. 
Great  attention,  however,  appears  to  be  bestowed  as 
remedying  this  defect,  and  on  the  fanproreosent  of  dw 
port  generally.  Vessels  drawing  about  IS  It.  water,  or 
of  about  200  tons'  burden,  can  cross  the  bar,  voA  proceed 
up  to  the  town  at  spring  tides."  The  chief  Uiipiove- 
ments  of  the  harbour  were  eflbcted  bjr  a  Dutcbmn 
named  Johnson,  employed  for  the  purpose,  who  first 
erected  piers  at  the  mouth  ofthe  river. 

Yarmouth  Roads,  between  the  town  and  a  Hne  ef 
out«r  sand  banks,  though  so  much  firequented,  are  hf 
no  means  free  from  daneer.  They  are  marked  br  tnam 
and  floating  lighU.  There  belonged  to  the 
1849, 8S8  boats  ot  under  50  tons  each,  and  345 
above  60  tons  each,  the  aggregate  burden  of 
being  87,481  tons. 

Yarmouth  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  IBna^lsh 
fishery.    The  herrings  usually  make  tbc^  an 
in  the  roads  about  the  middle  of  September,  vr 
fishery  begins,  and  continues  till  towards  the 
November.     They  are  partly  cured,   and  partlr 

fresh  to  the  metropolis.    The  fishery  of  cod,  mad— , 

dtate,  soles,  red-mullet,  whitings,  Ac,  Is  alao  extenslvclf 
carried  on.  In  1849  the  gross  customs'  duties  recelTed  at 
Yarmouth  amounted  to  45,&38i/. 

Yarmouth  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  more  or  leas 

Juented  as  a  bathlng-place,  for  whtch.  Indeed,  it  la 
tted  by  iu  salubrity  and  its  firm,  sbelvioff  i 
It  has,  also,  a  pier,  projecting  450  feet  into  the 
public  baths,  assembly  rooms,  a  neat  tbe«a«,  _ 

library,  public  gardens,  and  all  the  establishments 

at  a  watering  place.  To  the  N.  and  S.  ofthe  town,  fiscftm 
the  sea,  are  open  and  levd  pieces  of  ground  covered  vriS 
verdure,  called  the  Denes ;  and  on  the  nuMt  sotttbarlr  of 
these  is  a  beautiful  fluted  column  designed  bj  WDktes, 
erected  in  1817  hi  honour  of  Nelson :  it  is  144  ft.  in  heie tit, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Britannia.    OboSmt 
parts  ofthe  Denes  are  various  batteries,  the  barracks,  a 
floe  edifice,  formerly  a  naval  hospital,  bulH  in  1809i,  at 
an  expense  of  190,0001. ;  a  new  workhouse,  erected  in  laa, 
at  an  expense  of  8,000/. ;  numerous  wlDdniUs,  a  race- 
course,  &c.    On  other  sides,  the  environs  of  YaraMMMh 
have  no  particular  beauty ;  but  the  country  Is  well  cai- 
tivated,  and  the  markets  of  the  town  are  weU  supplied. 
Within  a  few  miles,  on  the  Suflblk  side,  are  extcasive 
remains  of  the  Roman  station  OariamamoH^  so  callsd 
from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garienis  or  Yare  ; 
and  within  a  similar  distance,  on  the  Norfolk  dde,  mtm 
the  ruins  of  Calster  castle,  formerly  a  sumptooos  man- 
sion erected  by  SUr  J.  Fastolfe  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Aginoourt. 

The  first  duurter  of  tncorporatloo  poasessed  hf  Tar- 
mouth  appears  to  have  been  granted  by  John  in  ItOi; 
but  the  governing  charter  previously  to  the  late  aeu 
was  that  granted  07  Queen  Anne,  in  1702.  Under  die 
Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough  Is  divided  tatto  C 
wards,  and  is  governed  hj  a  mayor,  II  other  aMermea, 
and  86  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  1847-8,  iflSOL 
a  year. 

Yarmouth  has  sent  2  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C,  wUh 
little  intermission,  since  the  time  of  Edward  1.,  Ibe  right 
of  voting,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  having  been  in  die 
sons  of  freemen,  and  in  apprentices  serving  a  sevca 
years'  apprenticeship  to  freemen  within  the  bor.  Bef. 
electors,  in  1849-50, 1,229.  It  has  two  banks.  The  bar. 
has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and  a  gaol,  an  adbniralty 
court,  and  a  county  court,  before  wbidi  1^690  plaiau 
were  entered  in  1846.  The  maritime  jurlsdictloo  of  tlM 
corporation  extends  for  10  miles  op  the  rivers  Bare^ 
Yare,  and  'Wavmey.  Two  markets  are  held  weekly, 
on  Saturdav  and  on  Wednesdiqr.  A  fislr  is  hrid  oa 
Friday  and  Sattud^  In  Easter  week:  a  regatta  aonoalfy, 
&e. 

Yarmouth  ooDununlcates  with  NtMrwidi,  Bly,  T-iTTriHi 
Ipswich,  ftc ,  by  railway ;  and  with  Loodoo  and  ^H 
by  steam  packets ;  the  Leith,  Dundee,  Ahwdssii,  aad 
other  steamers,  frequently  call  here  la  fine  weather. 
{Bomnd.  Mum,  Corp.t  a$td  other  Pmi.  B^t.,  «m4  Loeat 


YARMOUTH. 

Takmodth,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  BngUmd,  on 
the  N.W.  tbore  of  the  lite  of  Wight,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  little*  river  Yar,  immediately  oppoeite  Lymin^on, 
and  9  m.  W.  Newport.  Arva  of  par.  60  acres.  Pop. 
of  ditto,  in  18SI,  M8L  This  town,  which  hat  long  been 
in  a  stationary  state,  woold  have  t>een  wholly  unworthy 
of  notice  in  a  work  of  this  kind  but  for  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  ei^c^ed  the  important  privilege  of  sending  S 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  from  the  sera  of  Edward  I.  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was 
most  properly  disflranchlsod.  It  was.  In  fkct,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  a  proprietary  bmr.     {Pari. 

^r  £cLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  pror.  Murda.  at  the  foot 
wood  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  43  m.  N.  by  B.  Murda. 
Pop.,  according  to  Miilano,  11,600.  It  was  formerly 
walied  and  had  a  fortress,  but  of  these  there  are  now  no 
remains.  Its  principal  buildings  comprise  2  par.  churches, 
some  convents,  an  hospital,  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
atMl  a  prison.  Its  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile  t  and  its 
Inhabs.  are  mostly  occupied  in  the  proiduction  of  com, 
lour,  wine,  brandy,  ana  leather.  Near  Yecia  are  the 
traces  of  a  more  ancient  town,  where  various  Roman  an- 
tiqtiities  have  beeo  discovered.   [MilUmoj  Diet.  GSog.) 

YBDDO,  or  JBDDO,  the  chief  city  of  Japan,  and  the 
residence  of  thef^^C**'*  or  military  emperor ;  on  the  S.EL 
shore  of  the  Islana  of  Niphon,  prov.  Monsasa,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Yeddo ;  lat.  36^  89'  N..  long.  140^ 
B.  Its  pop.  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  700,000 
to  1.500,000 :  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  llrst  of  these 
numbers  is  beyond  the  mark.  Yeddo  is  said  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  and  intersected  bv  numerous  canals 
and  branches  of  the  river  Toniak,  which  are  navigable 
Ibr  vessels  of  moderate  burden.  It  has  S  large  suburbs. 
Its  internal  plan  would  appear  to  be  less  regular  than 
that  of  most  other  Japanese  cities ;  but  its  streets  and 

auares  are  dean,  and  some  of  the  former  are  of  pro> 
gious  length.  Eadi  street  is  appropriated  to  persons  of 
one  trade  only,  lined  with  covered  arcades,  and  dosed  at 
niglit  by  gates  at  each  extremi^.  The  houses  are  mostly 
S  stories  In  height ;  but  being  built  and  almost  wholly 
of  wood,  destructive,  fires  are  very  fk«quent.  Yeddo 
has  many  temples,  Bnddhic  convents,  and  other  large 
public  buildings :  the  emperor's  palace  occupies  a  Urge 
extent  of  ground.  This  dty  has  a  considerable  trade ; 
but  there  are  no  materids  for  forming  any  estimate  of 
Its  amount.  For  farther  information  as  to  Yeddo,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Kampfer,  Thun- 
berg.  Sietx>ld,  Ac 

YBMEN,  a  district  of  Arabia,  which  see. 

YEN  ISEI,  a  great  river  of  N.  Asia,  hi  Siberia,  through 
the  central  part  of  which  it  flows,  its  basin  lying  tietween 
those  of  the  Lena  to  the  E.,  and  the  Obi  to  the  W.,  is 
supposed  to  comprise  an  area  of  near  1,000,000  sq.  m., 
being  about  the  same  sise  as  the  prov.  of  Yeniseisk. 
The  Yenisei  rises  within  the  Chinese  Empire,  not  far 
ft-om  lat.  6P  N..  long.  98°  B^  and  proceeds  at  first  W. 
for  about  SP  of  long.,  to  near  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  Chinese  frontier.  It  then  turns  northward,  and  pur- 
sues generally  a  northerly  course  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
which  It  enters  by  a  wide  actuary  called  the  bay  of  the 
7S  islands,  the  mouth  of  which  Is  in  about  lat.  7U^  N., 
long.  8fi(0  B.,  about  900  m.  B.  of  the  gulph  of  Obi.  The 
entire  course  of  the  Yenisei  has  been  estimated  at 
2,600  m.  Its  chief  affluenU  Join  it  flrom  the  B.,  its  tri- 
butaries from  the  W.  being  of  much  less  hnportance. 
Various  towns  In  the  upper,  with  Krasnojarsk,  Yeni- 
seisk, fte.  In  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  course, 
are  on  Its  banks;  Irkutsk  is  on  its  great  tributary 
the  Verchnle-Tungooska,  which  flows  out  of  Lake 
BalkaL  As  far  as  Krasnqiarsk  It  runs  through  a  moun. 
tainous  country,  and  thenceforward  to  Yeniseisk,  where 
its  width,  when  highest,  is  about  1  m. ;  its  banks  are 
elevated  and  predpitous.  A  survev  of  the  river  was 
completed  in  the  last  century  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, up  to  this  town ;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  its 
cliannd  varies  flrom  2  to  8  fethoms  in  depth.  This  noble 
stream,  however,  like  the  other  large  rivers  of  Siberia, 
is  but  of  little  use,  inasmuch  as  it  flows,  for  the  most 
part,  through  desolate  wastes ;  Its  embouchure  being 
alto  in  a  frosen  sea,  and  the  river  itself  being  frosen 
over  for  the  greater  part  of  (he  year.  The  Russian  sur- 
veyors were  stopped  In  their  progress  upwards,  by  the 
Ice  at  TUmschansk  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  by  the 
10th  the  rlTer  was  completelv  frosen  over ;  and  It  was 
not  till  the  succeeding  4th  or  June  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  proceed  with  their  survey.  (See  fVra$tgeir$  Si- 
beria, Sfc.  Inirod. ;  Diet  G4o>g.} 

YBOVIL,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
'  Somerset,  hund.  Stone,  on  the  border  of  Dorset,  on  the 
Yeo  or  Ivel,  a  tributary  of  the  Parrott,  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  18  m.  S.  Wells.  Area  of  par.,  8,890  acres. 
Pop.  of  do.,  in  1841,  7,048,  of  whom  6,802  inhabited  the 
town.  Yeovil  comprises  about  twenty  streeu  and 
lanes,  some  of  which  are  wide  and  open  thoronghferes, 
the  houses  being  generally  good  and  built  of  ftrestone. 
The  par.  church,  a  light  Gothic  structure,  with  a  large 
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plain  tower  at  the  W.  end,  is  snpposed  to  date  iVom  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  An  andent  crypt,  an  adioining 
chapeL  and  the  handsome  altar  In  the  church,  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  liring,  a  vicarage,  with  the  curacy  of 
Preston,  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  391/.,  is  in  the  gift 
of—  Philips,  Esq.  Here,  also,  are  places  of  worship 
for  Unitutans,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Independents,  &c. 
The  flree-school,  endowed  in  1707  and  subsequently,  had 
recently  an  inconne  of  1 14/.  a  year,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
last  inquiry,  80  boys  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  14  of  whom  were  clothed  and  apprmticed, 
and  1  taught  Latin.  An  almshouse  for  a  master,  2  war. 
dens,  and  12  poor  men  and  women,  had  cm  income  of 
291/.  a  year ;  and  exdnslve  of  these,  there  is  an  alms- 
house for  4  poor  women,  and  several  minor  charities. 
{Digest  efCkari^  Reports.) 

Yeovil  was  at  one  period  celebrated  for  its  woollen  ma. 
nufactures.  But  these  appear  to  have  l)een  early  super- 
seded  by  the  glove  trade,  the  latter  having  attained  to 
considerable  importance  in  the  town  so  far  iMck  as  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Hull,  In  his  History  of  the 
Glove  Trade,  published  in  1834,  says,  **  At  present  the 
manufacturers  are  employed  In  making  men  and  women's 
fine  gloves ;  which  pass  in  the  retoil  shops  as  kid  gloves, 
but  are,  in  reality,  made  fVom  lamb-skins  Imported  flrom 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  These  skins  are  mostly 
dressed  into  leather  Ui  Yeovil,  in  which  place  the  manu. 
facturers  are  leather  dressers  and  large  dealers  in  wool, 
AS  well  as  glovers.  The  quantity  of  gloves  made  In 
YeoviL  of  all  sorts,  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  dosens 
annually ;  and  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  place  and  the  adjoining  distrtcte 
(spreading  over  20  m.)  amounts,  perhaps,  to  20/XN).** 
(pp.  70,  71.) 

The  use  of  cotton  and  woollen  gloves,  and  the  im* 
portations  of  French  and  other  foreign  leather  gloves,  had 
in  some  late  years  seriously  depressed  the  trade  of  YaovUt 
but  latterly  it  has  been  in  a  comparatively  flourishing 
state,  snd  the  imports  of  lamb-skins  have  been  greater 
than  at  any  former  period.  From  SO.OOOK.  to  9O,00Q{.  are 
•aid  to  be,  at  present  (1850),  annually  paid  as  wages  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  glove  trade  of  the  town  and  its 
vldnity.  Yeovil  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription,  iu 
government  having  been  till  lately  vested  in  a  portreeve 
and  11  burgesses ;  but  their  authority  was  very  circum- 
scribed. A  county  court  has  been  established  here,  befwe 
which  566  plainu  were  entered  in  1848.  Market  day 
Friday,  when  a  good  deal  of  butter,  cheese,  com,  Ac, 
is  sent  into  the  town ;  and  large  quantities  of  the  butter 
made  in  the  surrounding  district  are  purchased,  and  sent 
to  London,  to  t>e  sold  as  Dorset  butter.  Fairs,  June  28. 
and  Nov.  17.,  chiefly  for  farm  stock.  {Pari.  Reports  i 
HuiTs  History  qftke  Glove  Trade,  SfC.) 

YEZD,  a  C3n»iderable  city  of  Persia,  In  the  B.  part  of 
which  it  Is  situated,  about  250  m.  R.  by  S.  Ispahan.  Ite 
pop.  has  been  variously  estimaied ;  tHit  if  the  statement 
of  Klnneir,  who  assigns  to  it  24.000  houses,  be  near  the 
mark,  it  must  certainly  l>e  one  of  the  most  populous 
cities  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  iu  a  sandy  desert, 
near  a  range  of  high  mountains,  and  has  a  fori,  but  no 
other  defensive  works.  Being  at  the  point  of  union  of 
the  prindpal  roads  connecting  Ispahan,  Kirman,  Meshed, 
and  Herat,  it  is  consequently  a  considerable  emporium. 
Its  bazaar  Is  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  provisions  ( 
though,  flrom  the  sterility  of  the  adjacent  country,  its 
■uppues  of  corn  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  brought 
from  Ispahan,  and  cattle  are  both  scarce  and  dear. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  stuffli  in  this  city  was,  soma 
years  ago,  superior  to  any  other  in  Persia,  and  the  village 
of  Tuft,  about  8  m.  S.  w.,  was  equally  famous  for  its  nv- 
nmds.  Here,  also,  are  some  fabrics  of  arms  and  suaar 
refineries.  Formerly  a  good  many  Hindoos  were  settled 
in  the  town,  but  these  were  dri  reu  awav  by  the  exactions  of 
a  late  Persian  governor ;  It  has  still,  however,  numerous 
families  of  Parsees  (Guebres.  or  fire-worshippers)  among 
the  pop.,  this  being  almost  the  only  town  in  the  Persian 
dominions  where  they  are  now  met  with.  Though  an 
oppressed,  they  are  an  exceedingly  industrious  people. 
{Kinneir's  Pers.  Emp^  113,  114. ;  Diet.  G6og.,  ^c.) 

YONNB,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  formerly  com- 
prised, for  the  most  part.  In  Champagne  and  Burgundy, 
principally  between  fat.  47<>  80'  and  48^  30*  N.,  and  the 
8d  ana  4th  degrees  of  B.  long.,  having  N.W.  the  dep. 
Seine-et-Mame,  N.B.  Aube.  E.  Cote  d'Or.  S.  Nievre, 
and  W.  Loiret.  Area,  728,747  hectares.  Pop.,  in  1846, 
374,803.  Surface  undulating;  the  hills  scarcely  any 
where  rising  to  more  than  690  ft  in  height :  the  roost 
elevated  are  in  the  S.W.,  separating  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  from  that  of  the  Loire.  The  Yonne,  whence  the 
dep.  takes  its  name,  rises  hi  Nievre,  near  Ch&teau- 
Chinon.  and  runs  generally  northward  to  the  Seine, 
which  it  enters  at  Montereau,  iu  the  dep.  Seine-et- 
Marne,  after  a  course  of  about  177  m. ;  for  70  of  which, 
or  as  high  as  Auxerre,  it  is  navigable.  It  traverses  the 
dep.  of  Yonne  nearly  In  Its  centre,  receiving  within  its 
limits  the  Oure,  Serein,  and  Arman^on  from  the  R. ;  its 
tributaries  from  the  opposite  side  being  iocoosiderable. 
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It  commnnlcatet  with  the  Loire  by  the  canal  of  Niver- 
nait  {  and  with  the  Saone  bj  that  of  Burgundy.  A  great 
part  of  the  aoil  It  calcareouf,  or  gravelly,  but  about 
300.000  hectares  are  aaid,  in  the  QJBflcial  Tablety  to  consist 
of  rich  land  ;  and  more  com  is  grown  than  is  required  for 
home  consumption.  In  1841,  the  arable  lands  were  csti. 
mated  to  comprise  453,100  hectares ;  meadows,  31,:i65  do. ; 
Tlnejrards,  37,543  do. ;  and  woods,  146,570  do.  Hugo  esti- 
mates the  annual  produce  of  com,  mostly  wheat  and  oats, 
at  3,060,000  hectolitres,  and  that  of  wine  at  1,1 10,000  do. 
The  growths  of  this  dep.  are  linown  as  those  of  Cower 
Burgundy :  the  red  wines  of  Tonnerre  and  Auxerre  are 
especially  esteemed  ;  and  the  secondary  growths  of  Epi> 
neuil.  IrancT,  Ac.,  are  also  in  high  estimation.  Ciiablis, 
the  best  of  the  white  wiues,  is  served  up  by  the  French  epi- 
cures with  oysters.  Wines  of  this  class  »oi^  spMtuetu  $ans 
itre  trop/umeux^  ont  dm  eorpt,delaftnet$e,etw$  par/km 
treg  agftable.  The  consumption  of  the  dep.  does  not 
exceed  350,000  hectolitres,  the  rest  being  mostly  sent  to 
Paris,  the  N.  of  France,  and  foreign  countries,  little  brandv 
being  made  The  orcliards,  which  comprise  nearly  6,000 
hectares,  are  of  importance;  and  Yonne,  along  with 
Loiret,  supplies  Paris  with  all  the  raiiinet  consumed  by 
lu  inhabs.  Fewer  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  this 
than  In  any  other  part  of  the  central  deps.  The  forests 
abound  with  game,  and  produce  great  quantities  of  char- 
coal, the  trade  in  which  is  extensive.  Iron,  marble,  litho- 
graphic and  many  other  kinds  of  stone,  gun  flints  at  Ce- 
rtllr,  lime,  and  clay,  are  the  principal  minerals.  Bricks 
and  tiles  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  glass,  earthen- 
ware, Ac,  in  various  places.  The  manufactured  products 
incliMle  woollen  stufn  and  yam,  blankets,  serses,  &&  ; 
beetroot  sugar,  paper,  glue,  «c. ;  hydraulic  clocks  made 
at  Sens,  barrels  at  Avallon,  ftc.  Tne  chief  trade  of  the 
dep.  consists  in  the  export  of  Its  wines,  com,  timber,  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  In  1835,  of  190,786  proper- 
ties subject  to  the  amtrib.fonciire,  10^,342  were  assessed 
at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  S8,57B  at  ft^m  5  to  10  fr. ;  the  num- 
ber of  those  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards,  amounted 
to  only  161 .  Yonne  is  divided  into  5arronds, ;  ch.  towns, 
Auxerre  the  cap.,  Avidlon,  Joigny,  Sens,  and  Tonnerre. 
It  sends  5  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors. 
In  1838-39.  1.839.  Total  pub.  rev.,  in  1831,  11.344,924  fir. 
{Hngoj,  KTt.  Yonne  i  Diet.  GAig.:  French  OffU,  Tables.) 
YORK,  a  marlt.  co.  of  England,  being  bv  far  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  is 
bounded  on  toe  N.  by  the  co.  Durham,  B.  by  the  North 
Sea,  S.  by  the  cos.  of  Lincoln  (from  which  it  Is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Humber),  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  W.  by 
I«ancaster  and  Westmorelan(L  and  a  small  part  of  Ches- 
ter. Area,  3,669,510  acres,  of  which  about  3,500,000  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  divided 
into  the  districts  of  the  North.  East,  and  West  Ridings, 
being  respectively  as  large  as  cos.,  and  each  of  them  having 
Its  particular  lord  lieutenant :  there  is  besides  a  separate 
smaller  district  called  the  city  of  York  and  Ainsty ;  but 
the  latter,  except  in  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  has 
been  united  to  the  W.  Riding.  The  extent,  population, 
Ac,  of  these  different  divisions  are  as  follows :  — 


Ana, 
Acres. 

Inhab. 

HOUMS, 

fnlMl. 

Popal'tlon 
in  1841. 

North  Rldfaw     • 
BMtRldliiff 
W«t  Ridlnfi      . 
Ci^aodAimty  • 

I,f75,««0 

71U'^60 

I,6t9,H90 

5V.440 

4V09 

3«.3H0 

W6.473 

7,710 

S0I.66« 

19S,676 

l,164,9tl 

38.3Vt 

TotaU          .  1    S.6fl9,dlO    | 

31A,n8t 

1,A91.&84 

Owing  to  its  extent  and  various  capacities,  Yorkshire 
presents  an  epitome  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  respect 
to  surface,  soil,  products,  and  industry.  Some  of  the 
mountains  on  Its  W.  border,  are  among  the  highest  in 
the  great  central  ridge  extending  nrom  Scotland  S.  to 
the  middle  of  Derbyshire  i  and  both  there  and  in  its  N. 
division  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  high,  sterile,  moor 
ground.  In  the  R.  Riding  a  large  tract  of  wolds  ex- 
tends ftom  Flamborough  Head  to  Filey  Head,  on  (the 
coast,  to  Pocklington  and  Market  Wighton:  I>ut,  not- 
withstanding these  deductions,  Yorkshire  contains  a 
great  extent  of  the  most  excellent  land.  The  vale  of 
York,  the  district  of  Cleveland  in  the  N.  and  that  of 
Holderaess  In  the  S.B.,  besides  various  other  extensive 
tracts  in  different  parts  of  the  co.,  are  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, possessing  soils  suitable  for  every  purpose,  either  of 
arable  or  stock  husbandry.  The  climate  is  as  various  as 
the  soil  and  elevation ;  but,  except  on  the  high  grounds, 
it  is  mild  and  early,  and  is  everywhere  salubrioas, 
exoqpt  on  the  low,  marshy  grounds  along  the  Hum- 
ber. Agriculture  in  a  medium  state  of  improvement ; 
not  so  nr  advanced  as  in  NorthumkierUnd  or  Lincoln, 
but  not  so  backward  as  in  several  other  cos.  There  is  in 
this  respect,  however,  a  great  diflbrence  in  the  different 
ridings,  agriculture  being  in  a  much  more  advanced 
state  in  the  W.  riding  than  in  either  of  the  others.  The 
sencral  rotation  is  there — 1st,  tumips  or  f&llow;  9d, 
barley ;  Sd,  seeds ;  4th,  wheat.    Bone  manure  U  much 


used,  bat  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  rapa  dnrt ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  principally  used  for  wheat,  tbe 
manure  being  decidedly  superior  for  turnip*.     I>ral 
is  too  much  neglected  in  the  N.  and  E.  riding*.     In 
latter  no  system  is  acted  upon,  except  in  tbe  Wolda.  wl 
the  rotation  is  —  l«t,  tumtp* ;  3d,  barley  i  3d,  seeos  ;  4cb. 
wheat.    In  other  parts  of  this  riding,  and  In   tb«  N. 
riding,  two  com  crops  not  unfrequently  follow  in 
sion,  and  but  few  operations  are  performed  as  tb« 
to  be.  <  Kenmedy  and  Grainger,  i.  367.)     York 
of  a  grasing  titan  of  an  agricultural  co.    Vast  nmnbcia 
of  horses  are  bred  In  most  parts.    Tliose  in  the  hlgtarat 
estimation  are  called  Cleveland  bays,  partly  fkxMn  tli* 
district  in  which  they  were  originally  fioimd  in  the  gr— f 
est  perfection,  and  partly  trook  their  colour  ;  tMit  davj 
are  now  very  widely  diflbsed.    They  are  in  ext«naiv« 
demand  as  carrlage^iorses.    Cattle  very  Tariooa  :  tkvj 
consist  mostly  of  the  long-homed  breed  x  but  thcw  mm 
considerable  numbers  of  short  horns,  with  endlesa  ▼»-> 
rieties  produced  by  crosses  between  these  and   olber 
breeds.     At  present,  the  Teeswater  and  Holdemeea 
breeds  are  the  greatest  favourites  with  the  frazters  ;  bui 
the  long  horns,  or  a  cross  between  them  and  the  short 
horns,  are  preferred  by  the  dairy  fanners.     Toriuhfre 
supplies  most  of  the  cows  used  m  tlie  London  dAiriea. 
Their  average  yield  of  milk  may  be  estimated  at  from 
33  to  24  quarts  a  day,  but  it  does  not  yield  a  pror«r- 
tional  quantity  of  butter.    Sheep  of  all  varieties,   and 
stock  very  Urge,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  I,»O.O0O 
head,  productnx  annually  about  38,000  packs  of  wrooL 
Many  hogs  are  kept,  and  Yorkshire  hams  are  ceM>ratcd 
in  all  parU  of  the  country.    Property  in  the  W.  and  N. 
ridings  very  much  subdivUled  ;  but  in  the  E.  riding  it  is 
less  subdivided  than  in  most  parU  of  England,  and  many 
families  in  this  riding  have  held  their  estates  for  cento- 
ries.     Farms  of  all  sizes  *,  but  the  maiority  seem  to  l>e 
unusually  tmiall.    Most  part  of  these  farms  are  held  frxtvn 
year  to  year,  or  by  tenanu   at    will;   and.    notwiih- 
standlng  the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  the 
contrary,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  specie*  of  iennre, 
by  dimiDlshing  the  security  of  the  fisrmer,  has  operated 
in  no  ordinary  degree  to  retard  tt>e  progress  of  iin> 
provement.     l-arro  houses  and  buildings  for  tl»e  most 

Sart  rather  indifforenU    Average  rent  of  land,  in  1843, 
U.  4|d.  an  acre. 

The  W.  riding  of  this  co.  stands  in  the  very  BrsC 
rank  as  a  manufacturing  district.     Leeds,  Bradfocd, 
Uuddersfleld,  Halifax,  and  Wakefield  are  the  great  sceu 
of  the  woollen  manufacture ;  flax-spinning  is  extensively 
carried  on  at  Leeds ;  and  the  hardware  manuhKtures  of 
SheiBetd  rival,  and,  in  some  dcpartmenU,  as  that  of  cot* 
lery.  far  surpass,  those  of  Birmingham.    There  are  ex- 
tensive iron-works  at  Rotherham ;  and  latterly  the  iron, 
works  of  Yorkshire  have  made  consideratile  progrrsa. 
Their  total  produce  in  1S4H  has  been  estimated  at  66,560 
tons,  which  is  probably  within  the  mark.    Cotton  manu- 
factures have  kieen  established  at  Easingwold,  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  W.  Riding.    Tiie  manufactures 
in  the  other  ridings  are  but  of  trivial  importance.    The 
valuable  beds  of  coal  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Bradford,  Wakefield,  &c.  have,  no  doubt,  been 
the  principal  source  of  their  prosperity.    BeUdrs  coal 
and  iron,  Yorkshire  has  mines  of  lead,  ioA  veins  of  cop- 
per ;  alum  works  were  established  near  Whitby  in  toe 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  are  still  worked  (ser  Whttbt)  ; 
and  there  are  in  various  places  excellent  limestone  aod 
freestone  quarries.    Principal  rivers  Ouse,  Swale,  Ure, 
Wharfe,  Aire,  Calder,  Don,  Derwent,  Hull,  and  Esk; 
the  waters  of  all  these,  except  the  last,  being  poured  Into 
the  greataestuary  of  the  Humber.  The  canals,  particularly 
in  the  W.  Riding,  are  numerous,  being  some  of  them  of 
great  importance ;  and  the  principal  towns  are  now,  also» 
connected  with  railways.    The  co.  Is  divided  into  wa- 
pentakes and  liberties,  and  contaiiw  613  parishes.    It 
sends  39  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  via.  6  for  the  co.,  being 
3  for  each  riding ;  3  each  for  the  city  of  York,  and  the 
bors.  of  Leeds.  Sheffield,  Hull,  Beverley,  Bradford,  Hal- 
ifax, Doncaster,    Pontefk'act,    Ripon.    Knarestmroitgh, 
Malton,  Richmond,  and  Scartwrough ;  and  I  each  ior 
the  bors.  of  Huddersfleld,  Whitby,  Wakefield,  Norihal- 
lerton,and  Thirsk.  Registered  electors  for  the  N.  Eidiiig, 
in  1849-60. 11,391  j  for  the  B.  Riding,  7,341  ;  and  for  tbe 
W.  Riding,  36.7SO  I    Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  tte 
poor.  In  1M9.  N.  Riding,  66,484/.,  E.  Riding,  7H,374/.,  W. 
Riding,  829,766/.    Total  value  of  real  pro|ierty  assessed 
to  tbe  poor,  in  1840-41,  N.  Riding,  l.011,8)t.V.E.  Rldhig, 
1.111 307/.,  and  W.  Riding,  3 ,3»l,803/.    Total  amount  of 
money  levied  for  poor-rates  for  tbe  co.  during  the  year 
ended  Lady-day,  1814, 468,947/. 

YORK  (an.  liboraeum)^  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
city  of  EngUnd,  being,  under  the  Romans,  the  cap.  of 
Britain,  and  at  present  the  second  city  of  the  kingdoso 
in  respect  of  rank,  though  not  of  Jmpcrttance.  It  is  a 
county  of  itself,'  and  a  pari,  and  mon.  bor.,  locally  si- 
tuated near  the  centre  of  the  co.  York^^  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  at  the  Junction  of  the  N.,  B.,  and  W. 
Ridings ;  on  Uie  Ouse,  at  the  oonfloencc  of  tbe  Fots, 
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29m.  N.B.  Leedf.  88  m.  N.W.  Hull,  170  m.  N.N.W. 
L.01MI0D,  and  IGO  m.  S.S.B.  Rdinburgh.  Lat.  K9  bV 
45"  N.,  long,  l^'  4'  34"  W.  Tbe  area  of  the  old  pari, 
bor.  and  ci^  comprised  2.720  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a 
pop.  or  26,960.  But  by  the  late  act,  tome  additions  were 
mode  of  parts  or  the  townships  of  Clifton  and  Heworth 
on  the  N.,  and  of  Fulford  on  the  S.B.,  to  the  pari,  bor., 
which  is  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  raun.  bor.,  com* 
prising,  in  part  or  wholly,  36  parishes,  with  some 
extra-parochtal  districts. 

The  dty  is  inclosed  by  its  ancient  walls,  supposed 
to  haTe  been  erected  by  Bdw.  I.,  about  1280:  they 
are  flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  having  been 
repaired  and  renovated  in  1831,  form  a  most  defightftil 
promenade,  extending  round  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
city.  They  are  pierced  by  5  principal  gates,  termed 
bars,  and  by  5  smaller  gates,  or  posterns ;  some  of  the 
former  being  remarkable  structures.  l*he  Ouse  and  the 
Foss  traverse  the  interior  of  the  city,  uniting  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremi^.  The  Foss  is  crossed  by  4  bridges,  and  the  Ouse 
by  a  nngle  bridge,  a  handsome  structure  of  3  arehes, 
constructed  between  1810  and  1820,  at  a  cost  of  80.000/. 
The  span  of  the  central  arch  is  75  ft.,  that  of  the  other 
arches  65  ft  each ;  the  total  width  of  the  brklge  within 
the  parapet  is  40  ft.  Handsome  flights  of  steps  at  each 
end  conduct  to  spacious  quays  on  both  sides  tbe  river, 
called  the  King's  and  Queen's  staitbs,  to  wbkh  vessels 
of  90  tons  may  be  moored. 

York  consists  of  several  parallel  Itnet  of  thorooghbre, 
running  N.  and  S.,  crossed  by  others,  which  are  gene- 
rally shorter  and  more  irregular,  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Tbe  principal  of  tbe  former,  nearly  2  m.  in  length,  con- 
sists of  Boothara,  Fetergate,  Colliergate,  Walmgate,  &c., 
with  their  contlnuatioos.   The  line  crossing  it,  and  com- 
posed of  Micklegate,  Ousegate,  Pavement,  St.  Saviour's- 
Sate,  ftc..  Is  almost  as  long,    in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a 
ne  broad  open  ftpace  called  Parliament  Street,  terminat- 
ing at  one  end  in  Sampson  Square ;  and  at  the  other  end  in 
the  Pavement,  the  site  of  the  com,  poultrr,  and  other  mar- 
kets \  and  wool  and  leather  fiilrs  are  held  in  Peaseholme 
Green,  an  open  space  in  the  E.  part  of  the  dty.  There  are 
a  few  other  open  spaces  in  the  neart  of  the  dty,  as  St.  He- 
len 's  Square,  &c.  ;'Dut  none  of  them  deserves  any  particular 
notice.  York  has  been  much  improved  and  modernised  of 
late  years,  but  it  still  preserves  an  air  of  antiquity  in  its  nar- 
row streets  and  old-fashioned  houses.    Many  of  the  latter 
formerly  overhung  the  streets,  the  upper  stories  project* 
ing  beyond  the  lower ;  but  a  good  many  of  these  have 
been  taken  down,  and  buildings  In  a  modem  style  have 
been  erected  In  their  stead.    Some  of  the  streets  also 
bare  been  widened,  and  the  dty  generally  is  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas.    In  consequence  of  the  rise  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Ac,  the  Increasing  importance 
of  many  of  the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  greater 
Csdliti^  of  communication  between  tbe  dilTerent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  York  no  longer  enjoys  that  pre-eminence 
in  the  N.  she  possessed  In  the  earlier  part  or  last  century. 
Still,  however,  she  is  not  declining  in  any  respect ;  but 
is,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  in  sise.    in  the  outskirts 
many  substantial  and  even  superior  buildings  have  been 
recently  erected :  and  the  city  is  extending  itself  nearly  in 
an  equal  degree  in  almost  all  directions.   To  the  N.B.  of 
tbe  town  was  formerly  an  open  space  known  by  the  name 
of  Heworth  Moor.   In  1817  this  was  enclosed;  and  in  this 
neighbourhood  a  great  number  of  substantial  and  excellent 
houses  have  tieen  built  since  the  period  of  the  enclosure. 
Here  also  many  market  gardens  are  cultivated ;  and  alto- 
gether the  district  is  thriving  and  populous,  and  presents 
undoubted  testimony  of  progressive  and  prosperous  in- 
dustry. {Bound.  Report.)    On  the  W.  of  the  Ouse  along 
the  road  fhrai  Leeds  to  the  *'  Micklegate"  are  several  good 
houses,  many  of  which  have  been  recently  built,  and  are 
occupied  chiefly  by  persons  who  have  either  retired  fhmi 
business,  or  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  older  part  of 
tbe  town ;  the  number  of  these  bouses  is  constantly  bu 
creasing.    The  parishes  beyond  the  Foss,  through  which 
the  road  to  Hull  passes,  contain  for  the  most  put  a  pop. 
of  a  poor  description."  (Mun.  Corp.^p.) 

York  minster,  or  cathedral,  is  A  finest  edifice  of 
its  kind  In  the  kingdom.  It  stands  in  the  N.  part 
of  tbe  dty,  and,  except  on  its  N.  side,  where  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground  has  been  deared,  is  closely 
hemmed  in  by  mean-looking  buildings.  The  pre- 
sent edifice,  said  to  have  been  raised  on  the  site  of  a 
church  originallv  founded  by  Bdwin  king' of  North- 
umberland, in  tne  7th  century,  was  principally  erected 
during  tbe  18th  and  14tb  centuries.  It  is  without 
cloisters,  and  built  in  tbe  form  of  a  cross ;  consisting 
internally  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles  |  a  transept,  with 
aisles  and  a  lantern  in  the  centre ;  a  choir,  with  aisles, 
and  vestries  or  chapels  on  the  S.  side ;  and  a  chapter- 
house, with  a  vestibule,  on  the  N.  side.  Its  prindpal 
nipasurements  are  as  follow :  ~  length,  internally,  5241  ft. 
(bring  greater  than  that  of  any  other  cathedral  in  Eng- 
land, except  Winchester);  internal  length  of  transept, 
asi  ft.;  length  of  nave,  264  ft.;  do.  or  choir,  131  ft.; 
height  of  bocfi,  99  It ;  brMtdtb  of  nave,  109  ft. ;  height  of 


great  towvr,  S34  ft. ;  height  of  W.  towers,  each  196  ft. 
iSiramger's  OukU  to  York^  p.  103.) 

This  magnificent  structure  has  a  portion  of  all  the 
styles  of  English  architecture;  but  the  Norman  onlv 
appears  in  a  fine  crvpt,  under  a  part  of  the  choir,  which 
reotuces  tbe  general  ^>pearance  to  the  throe  later  styles : 
of  these,  the  transepts  are  early  English ;  the  nave  and 
arches  supporting  the  great  tower  are  decorated ;  and  tbe 
choir  and  upper  part  of  the  great  tower  are  perpendicular. 
(Riekmon's  Gothic  ArekUfcture.)  The  W.  f^ont  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Bbeims  for 
richness,  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  architectural  design. 
It  is  divided  into  8  compartments,  by  2  massive  gradu- 
ated buttresses  enriched  on  every  facB  with  tabemade- 
work,  and  the  elevated  battlemented  sable  is  cover«l 
with  ornamental  tracery  of  the  most  florid  kind.  There 
are  8  entrances  in  this  m>nt ;  over  the  central  of  which 
is  the  unrivalled  W.  window,  divided  into  6  portions  by 
upright  muilions,  which  hi  the  upper  part  beautiftilly 
diverge  Into  the  leafy  tracery  peculiar  to  the  14th  cen* 
turv.  The  magnificent  towers  which  flank  this  side  ex- 
actly correspond ;  they  are  supported  by  buttresses,  and 
have  at  titeir  summits  8  crocketed  pinnacles  connected 
bv  a  battlement.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  W.  front  is 
filled  with  niches,  but  these,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
empty.  The  S.  side,  though  finished  less  elaborately 
than  tbe  W.  front,  is  very  imposing.  The  porch  in  the 
S.  transept  is  tbe  most  usual  entrance  to  the  church,  and 
is  deeply  recessed  by  numerous  mouldings ;  over  it  is  a 
beaudnil  marygold  window,  and  the  gsble  is  surmounted 
by  an  enriched  pinnacle.  The  N.  side  is  in  a  similar 
style  to  the  S.,  though  finished  in  a  plainer  manner ;  and 
in  its  transept  is  the  remarkable  stained  glass  window 
termed  tbe  '*  five  sisters.'*  The  E.,  like  the  W.  Aront, 
is  in  three  grand  divisions,  separated  by  buttresses,  the 
central  of  which  is  wholly  occupied  bv  a  magnificent 
window.  Like  the  W.  front  also,  it  Is  covered  with 
niches,  though  only  a  very  few  of  the  statues  formerljr 
oocupving  them  now  exist.  On  this  fhmt  the  influence  of 
time  is  very  perceptible.  The  central  tower,  884  ft.  la 
hdght,  is  probably  unfinished.  It  has  two  Uu-ge  windows, 
with  two  tiers  of  muilions.  In  each  of  its  four  sides.  But 
it  wants  aspirel;  and.wbeu  contrasted  with  the  W.  towers, 
has  a  heavy  appearance. 

The  interior  of  the  minscer  corresponds  In  beauty 
and  grandeur  with  the  exterior.  A  carefbl  restoration 
of  the  cathedral  in  most  of  its  parts  had  been  com- 
pleted, when,  on  2d  February,  1829,  It  was  set  on  fire  hf 
a  lunatic;  the  conflagration  thence  ensuing  destroyed 
the  fiiw  organ,  and  all  the  woodwork  and  roof  of  tbe 
choir.  Another  destructive  fire  broke  out  on  the  SOth  of 
May,  1840,  in  the  S.W.  lower,  by  which  lu  fine  ring  of 
10  bells  and  the  dock,  with  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
were  burnt.  These  injuries  are  now  (1842)  in  the  course  of 
bdog  eompletehr  repaired :  the  choir  was  renovated  after 
the  Are  of  1829.  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  R. 
Smirke.  Tbe  new  roof  is  wholly  constructed  of  teak, 
presented  by  government;  and  is  covered  with  lead 
procured  fW>m  the  mines  of  the  Greenwich  hospital 
estates.  The  remarkable  stone  screen,  which  separates 
the  choir  Tram  tbe  nave,  stands  in  its  original  position, 
and  is  of  a  most  gorgeous  and  florid  stvie,  orna- 
mented with  15  statues  of  the  kings  of  England,  fk-om 
Willhon  I.  to  Henry  VI.,  all  of  which,  except  the  but, 
are  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  new  organ  placed  above 
this  screen,  and  presented  by  the  late  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough, Is  of  the  most  superb  description,  and  has  some 
pipes  32  ft.  in  length.  A  great  deal  of  fine  stahied 
glass,  many  sculptured  coats  of  arms,  and  the  tombs 
of  many  of  the  archbishops  of  York,  attract  the 
visiter's  notice  in  the  interior;  though,  on  the  whole, 
this  cathedral  is  less  rich  in  monumenu  than  many 
others  in  the  kingdom.  From  the  N.  transept,  a  ves- 
tibule leads  to  the  chapter-house ;  this  is  an  octagonal 
building,  63  ft.  in  diameter,  and  67  ft.  10  in.  in  height, 
supporUNl  on  the  outside  by  eight  massive  buttresses. 
**  The  more  minutely,*'  says  Kickman,  "  this  magnificent 
edifice  is  examined,  the  more  will  its  great  value  appear. 
The  simplidty  and  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

Jreat  richness  of  the  nave,  and  the  very  sreat  chastity  of 
esign  and  harmony  of  composition  of  the  choir  and 
great  tower,  render  tbe  building  more  completely  one 
whole  than  any  of  our  mixed  cathedrals ;  while  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  early  character  of  the  chapter- 
house, and  its  approach,  forms  a  valuable  link  to  unite 
the  early  English  transepu  and  tbe  decorated  nave. 
This  chapter-house  is  by  far  the  flnest  polygonal  room 
without  a  central  pier  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  delicacy 
and  variety  of  Its  details  are  nearlv  unequalled.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
their  carefial  restoration  of  every  decayed  portion.  By 
this  restoration  the  whole  of  the  W.  front  may  be  con- 
sidered in  as  good  a  state  as  when  first  erected ;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  S.  side  is  also  restored." 
{Qotkie  Architect  p.  265.)  The  vestries  od  the  S.  side 
of  the  church  contain,  amons  many  other  antiquities,  a 
chair  in  which  several  of  the  Saxon  uigs  were  crowned. 
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and  which  If  nid  to  b«  older  than  th«  cathedral  Itidf ; 
and  the  drinking  bom  of  Ulpfaiu,  a  Saxon  iM-iooe  of 
Deira,  presented  to  the  cathedral  in  1086,  with  a  large 
extent  of  country  to  the  B.  of  York,  still  in  the  posses- 
•ioQ  of  the  see.  The  library  is  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  cathedral  on  the  N.  side.  itFinkle**  CaihedraUs 
OuidrtoYorkj  ifc.) 

The  gross  annual  Income  of  the  see  of  York  amounted, 
aft  an  arerage  of  the  three  years  ending  with  183Llo 
about  MfiOOl,,  and  the  nett  Income  to  12.639/.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean  and  four  canons  reshiantiary, 
sharing  an  income  of  \^8&il,  a  year,  and  96  prebendaries 
harlng  separate  revenues.  {EceL  Rev,  Report.)  The 
arcbbp.  of  York  has  the  title  of  primate  of  England,  with 
the  privilege  of  crowning  the  queen-consort,  and  eccle- 
siastical authority  over  the  province  of  York,  comprlsinff 
the  sees  of  York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Ripoo,  and 
8odor  and  Man. 

Prevlouslv  to  the  disstdntion  of  the  religioiis  houses  by 
Henry  Vlll.,  besides  17  chapels,  16  hospitals,  and  9  reU- 
fious  bouses,  there  were  in  this  ci^41  par.  churches,  but 
of  these  last  only  23  now  remaiu.  Many  of  these  would 
be  worthy  of  notice  elsewhere;  but  they  sink  into  inslg- 
nlflcance  after  the  cathedraL  St.  Michad-le-Belfrey,  In 
the  minster-yard.  Is  the  largest  and  most  el^ant,  and 
with  St.  Martin's  In  COoey  St.  is  in  the  late  perpendi- 
cuhu-  style.  All  Saints,  North  Street,  and  St.  Btary's, 
Castle-nte,  have  towers  and  lofty  spires,  and  are  mostly 
perpendicular  with  some  earlier  portions ;  St.  Denis, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Margaret,  have  good  Norman 
doors,  with  pactions  of  later  date ;  and  St  Mary  Bishop- 
hill,  the  Elder,  has  portions  of  good  early  English  and 
deowated  work,  amidst  various  alterations  and  Inser- 
tions. In  many  of  the  churches  are  considerable  quan- 
tities of  old  stained  glass.  {Rickman,  p.  266.)  All  Saints  in 
the  Pavement  Is  or  very  ancient  foundation ;  and  Drake 
says  that  Ito  N.  side  Is  almost  wholly  built  out  of  the 
nuns  of  Eboraemmt  though  other  parts  of  the  edifice  are 
quite  modem.  A  large  lamp  still  preserved  here  used 
to  be  bung  at  the  summit  of  this  building,  as  aboaoon 
for  travellers  at  night  through  the  forest  of  Galtres, 
which  extended  from  Bootham-bar  a  o(Kislderable  dis- 
tance N.  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  livings  of  these 
churdies  are  rectories  or  vicarages  in  the  gift  of  the 
erown  or  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York ;  the  most  valu- 
able are  those  of  St  Cuthbert,  worth  288/.  a  year  nett, 
and  St.  Mary  Bishophlll,  the  Elder,  worth  2261.  a  year, 
both  In  the  gift  of  the  crown :  St  Martin's,  MIcklegate, 
worth  243/.  a  year.  Is  In  the  gift  of  a  private  ^family. 
iSecL  Rev.  Rep.,  ^) 

The  remains  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  originally  founded 

ar  William  RuAis  In  1068.  and  refounded  In  127p  for 
ack  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  are  very  Inte- 
resting. The  abbot  was  mitred,  and  had  a  seat  In 
parliament ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  the  reve- 
nues of  the  abbey  amounted  to  2,085/.  U.  3d.  a  year. 
The  buildings  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  between 
1701  and  1717,  and  their  materials  used  for  rebulldhM:  the 
castle  of  York  and  St.  Olave's  church,  and  repslring 
Beverley  minster.  Almost  the  only  parts  remaining  are 
a  gatewav,  and  the  N.  wall  of  the  abbey  church,  871  ft.  in 
lenffth,  having  fine  light  Gothic  window-arches,  with 
hignlf  finished  carved  capitals.  Mr.  RIckraan  says  that  the 
remafuing  part  of  the  church  fUralshes  the  rfohest  and 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  transitions  from  early  English 
to  decorated  that  remain  for  examination  ;  but  being  en- 
tirely exposed,  it  is  fast  decaying.  The  abbey  had  an  extoi- 
sive  luid  strongly  fortified  precinct  without  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  city ;  and  some  or  its  walls  and  towers,  forming 
an  extraneous  portion  of  the  old  city  defences,  may  still 
be  seen  between  Bootham-bar  and  the  Ouse.  The  re- 
mains of  St.  William's  College,  founded  bv  Henry  VI.. 
exist  in  a  street  near  the  cathedraL  St.  William's  chapel 
stood  on  the  old  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  and  was  conse- 
quently taken  down  with  that  structure.  The  doisters 
of  St  Leonard's  and  St  Peter's  hospitals,  curious  re- 
mains of  the  architecture  of  the  time  of  Will.  I.  &  IL, 
are  now  used  as  wine  vaults. 

The  dbsenters,  who  form  a  numerous  and  respectable 
body  in  York,  have  at  least  a  dosen  places  of  worship ; 
the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Presbyterian  (Unitarian)  cha- 
pel. In  St.  Saviour-gate.  The  Wesleyans  have  an  elegant 
new  chapel  in  the  same  street,  with  a  massive  Ionic 
portico,  ftc,  besides  three  other  chapels.  The  Inde- 
pendents have  2  chapels,  one  of  which  (Salem  Chapel), 
erected  at  the  end  of  St.  Saviour  Gate,  is  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice.  There  are  also  meeting  houses  for 
Primitive  and  other  Methodists,  ami  Friends  ;  a  fine  R. 
Cath.  chapel,  a  nunnery,  and  chapel  outside  Aiicklegate- 
bar.  &c. 

York  Castle,  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  city, 
between  the  Ouse  and  Foss,  near  their  confluence,  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  nearly  4  acres.  It  was  originally 
built  by  William  the  Conoueror.  who  also  erected 
another  fortress,  at  York,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ouse. 
But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  structure  of  the 
castle  remains,  except  Cliflbrd's  Tower,  a  keep  added 


by  the  Conaueror  to  the  rest  of  the  ndljlrw,  and 
upon  an  artlficlal  mound,  which  bad  pratmbly 
tile  site  of  a  Roman  fortress.  York  Caatle,  wl 
long  ganisooed  for  the  king  in  the  dvil  vrara,  ia  not 
a  defensive  military  post  but  has  beoo  oonvceted 
the  ca  prison  and  hall.  The  baaillcn,  or  co.  balL  oa 
W.  side  of  the  great  area.  Is  entered  Inr  a  poitfcu,  ex- 
ported by  Ionic  columns,  and  intemailj  dividad  fatfe 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  wkh  liandeom«  rooaaa*  §ar  the 
use  of  the  grand  and  petit  juries,  cotmael,  Ac  The 
building,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  area,  wU^  la  ttnUbrB  te 
design  with  the  court-house.  Is  chielhr  mppropriaftgd  to 
female  prisoners.  Between  1821  and  1886.  a  new 
was  hunt  here,  al  au  expense  of  208,880/.,  on  tbe 
ticon  principle,  with  8  airing  courts,  the  whole  ~ 
rounmd  by  a  lofty  stone  wall,  36  ft.  hi#i.  Thia 
Is  said  to  be  most  excelleot  of  lu  ktod.  In  II 
committals  to  York  Castle  amounted  to  639.  (I 
Returns,  1840.)  Tbe  cl^  gaol  and  houae  of 
Is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  (hue;  Its  outer  wall 


area  of  neariy  three  fourths  oi  a  mile  in  ctrcait :  it  fa  a^ 

propriated  partly  to  prisoners  before  trW.   Nenritlaaie 

velUM  ballham,  or  old  baile,  a  mound 

that  on  which  Cliflbrd's  Tower  Is  huUt,  te 

had  tbe  same  origin  and  purpose. 

Most  of  the  other  edifices,  of  public  Intereatr 
N.  part  of  the  city.    The  manstoo-houae,  a 
handsome  edifice,  erected  in  1725^  baa  in  fkont 
basement  supporting  an  Ionic  colonnade,  witli 
diment  on  which  are  the  arms  of  tbe  d^. 


inlte 


1. 49|ft  In  length  by  27111.  In  breadth, 
of  WUI.  III.,  GeoilL  and  iV.,  and  of  sevcnl 
and  gentlemen.      The  guildhaU,  behind  tUa 
built   in    1446,    comprises  one   of  the  flneat 
halls  In  the  kingdom,  96  ft.  in  length,  UtL  in  width. 
and  29|  ft  In  height,  the  roof  being  supported  by  10 
octagon  pillars  on  stone  bases.    In  tbe  wfindowa  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  stained  glass,  and  over  the  en- 
trance Is  a  full-length  statuer  of  Geo.  IL   in  this  hall,  the 
Lords-president  oTtlM  North  formeriy  held  their  coort  5 
and  here  also  the  Scotch  received  the  200,0001.  paid  tbcws 
by  Parliament  for  the  assistance  they  aibrded  asusat 
C!harles  I.    At  the  end  of  the  hall  U  the  dty  assiee  and 
sessions  court ;  and  adjoining,  are  the  coondl  dbrnmhtn 
of  the  oorpOTation.   llie  assembly-rooms  were  erected, 
by  subscription.  In  1730,  and  are  entered  under  a  por- 
tico, resting  upon  light  stone  columns,  sappoitisif  a 
ballustrade.     The  walls  are  supported  bv  44  l%ht  and 
elegant  Corinthian  columns,  with  a  beautiral  coraioe,  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  building  being  of  the  Compoeite  order, 
and  richlv  adorned.    The  rooms  are  lighted  ttf  44  win- 
dows.   The  grand  assembly-room  Is  eoostn 
a  design  by  Pailadio,  and  measures  112  ft.  bv  4« 
and  40  ft.  in  height    it  was  used  for  oonoerta  till 
18^  when,  \tet^  found  too  small,  a  magnificent 
haU  adiohdng  was  built  96  ft  hi  length,  60  ft.  in 
and  45  ft  in  height,  cai»ble  of  oontainiug  1.700  persons. 
400  being  accommodated  In  a  galley  supported  by  cast- 
iron  pillars.    It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  fitted  up  m  a 
style  of  much  el^^ance :  its  cost  including  the  purchase 
or  the  ground,  amounted  to  9.400L    The  theatre,  heilt 
by  Tate  Wilkinson.  In  1766,  and  recently  altered  exter- 
nally in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  extremdy  commodionfc 
The  Yorkshire  Pbiiosophical  Society,  founded  in  1822,  oh. 
tained,  in  1826,  a  grant  of  3  acres  of  land,  part  of  the  she 
of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  from  government,  lor  a  suitable 
building,  botanic  gmden,  *c.    The  Museum,  built  be- 
tween 1827  and  1830,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  with  a  freot 
towards  the  Ouse,  200  ft  In  length,  and  has  a  spacfaws 
hall,  a  library,  a  theatre  for  lectvu^e,  with  large  ooUec 
tions   lu  geology,    mineralogy,    loologr,  eomparadve 
anatomy,  a  chemical  laboratory.  Ac     The  afairs  of 
the  society  are  conducted  by  a  council  of  12  meoabars, 
and  officers  elected  once  a  year.    Annual  subacriptioa 
of  members  U.  (ladles,  R),  with  bt.  entrance.    Tbe 
York  Subscription  Library,  with  17,000  vols.,  oocupica 
a  spacious  suite  of  rooms  In  St  Leonard's  Place:  it 
.is  supported  by  about  400  members,  who  pay  10  guineas 
each  on  entranc^Mod  26«.  a  year  afterwards.    There 
are  other  subscri Aion,  and  several  good  private  drcn. 
latlng  libraries,  with  3  news-rooms,  at  whicn  the  London, 
EdinDurgb,  and  many  provincial  newspapers  are  takes 
hi.    Four  we^ly  newspapers  are  published  In  York. 

Outside  Monk-bar  is  the  county  hospital,  founded  in 
1749  by  Lady  Hastings,  with  (in  1842)  an  hicome  of  about 
1.400/.  a  year.  Tbe  buildhig  has  a  firont  of  75ft.,  by  a 
depth  of  90  ft.,  and  encloses  a  court  measuring  96  ft  bf 
35  ft.  It  is  remarkably  well  kept  and  capable  of  acocna. 
modatlng  100  pat|enu.  Without  Bootham-bar  la  a  la- 
natic  asylum,  built  by  subscription  in  1777,  3  stories  ta 
height,  having  a  fh>nt  132  ft.  in  length,  wHh  extensira 
grounds,  &c. ;  and  about  I  m.  from  the  city  Is  the  Ke* 
treat  an  establishment  of  a  similar  nature  under  the 
careful  management  of  the  society  of  Quakers.  Here,  also, 
is  a  dispensary,  founded  in  1788 ;  an  eye  infirmary,  eata* 
blished  In  1831,  and  various  medical  and  other  cnarhias 
(or  the  benefit  of  the  poor.    The  ednralional  eeiablhh* 
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and  Itnuriaat  weeds.'*  (IngUtt  I.  178.)  It  has,  alto,  a 
chapel  of  ease,  several  Romau  Catholic  chi^Mls,  aiid 
mcteting'bouses  for  Tarlous  classes  of  dissenters,  an 
infinnarr,  a  dispensary,  a  barrack  for  Infiuitry,  nume- 
rous public  schools,  a  convent,  the  college,  now  in  a 
neglected  state,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Deron- 
shire,  a  coart-house,  custom-house,  fever  and  lying-in 
hospitals,  &c.  The  house  occupied  by  Sir  Wsiiter 
Raleigh  is  still  preserved  in  good  repair,  and  with  but 
little  change. 

Youghali  sent  9  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and  it 
has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  ft-om  the  sera 
of  the  Union  downwards.  Registered  electors  for 
1849-60, 408.  Under  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act. 
3  &  4  Victoria,  cap.  108.,  the  corporation  is  extinct,  and 
the  corporate  property  has  been  vested  in  commis- 
sioners. 

The  manuikctures  of  the  town  are  Inconsiderable, 
consisting  only  of  S  small  potteries  and  brick- works. 
It  is  too  near  Cork  to  have  much  foreign  trade;  but 
owing  to  its  situation  on  a  Une  navigable  river,  it  is  the 
emporium  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  The 
great  articles  of  export  consist  of  grain  and  meal,  pro- 
▼Isions,  cattle,  and  pigs,  their  a^rpgate  value  having 
amounted,  in  1836.  to  21 6,31 6<.  The  principal  articles 
of  import  are  timber  and  coal.  The  bar  at  the  river's 
mouth  has  only  4  feet  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  it  is  in- 
accessible for  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  or  13  feet 
water,  except  at  high  springs.  Youghali  is  included 
In  the  port  of  Cork,  but  its  shipping  is  inconsiderable. 
Postage,  in  1842,  618/.;  ditto,  in  1849,  632/.  Branches 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Provincial  bank  are 
established  In  the  town.  The  beach  is  fine,  and  the 
town  is  well  fitted  for  sea-bathing;  though,  in  this 
respect,  but  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  its  capa- 
WHties.  .      ^ 

It  is  believed,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  the 
Introduction  of  the  potato  cultivation  into  Ireland  dates 
from  1610,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  a  few  to  be 
planted  on  his  estate  iu  the  vicinity  of  this  town  1  But 
such  has  been  the  progress  of  this  exotic,  that  it  now 
furnishes,  and  has  for  a  lengthened  period  ftimished 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  food  of  the  people  of 
Ireland ;  and  iU  astonishing  Increase  has  been  at  once 
a  cause  add  a  consequence  of  the  equally  astonishing 
increase  of  population  In  the  island.  (See  Bomndarp 
Jteporti  RttUway  Report ;  Ommercial  Dict-t  axi.  Fo- 
tttioes.  S[C.) 

YPRBS  (Flera.  Ypern),  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  arrond.  and  two  caiits^  on  the 
Yperlee.  29  m.  S.W.  Bruges,  and  16  m.  N.N.B.  LiUe; 
lat  80"  61'  10"  N.,  long.  SP  63'  4"  E.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury It  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  equal  in  pop.  and  im- 
Etrtance  to  Bruges ;  whereas  in  1886  it  bad  only  16,064 
habs.  (HeuscAUng.)  It  Is  well  built,  and,  like  most 
towns  In  Flauders.  It  has  extensive  water  communi- 
cations, being  connected  by  canals  with  Nieuport, 
Bruges,  ftc 

The  court-house  and  cloth-hall  occupr  a  vast  Gothic 
building  of  the  14th  centurv,  surmountea  by  a  fine  tower. 
The  cathedral,  a  Gothic editice,  has  a  palntlngattrlbuted 
to  Van  Eyck  ;  the  tomb  of  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Jansen  ists  in  the  1 7th  century,  ftc. 
There  are  several  other  churches  and  chapels,  4  hos- 

}»itals,  an  exchange,  a  royal  college,  ftc.  Ypres  was 
brmerly  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  and  the  fabric  called  diaper  (originally 
(f  Ypres)  derives  its  name  from  having  been  originally 
made  in  this  town.  Linen  yam  and  lace  are  now  the 
principal  articles  manufactured ;  but  there  are  still  some 
woollen  and  linen  cloth  factories  at  Ypres,  with  tan- 
neries, bleaching  and  dyeing-houses,  one  or  more  salt- 
refineries,  *c.  Ypres  experienced  many  reverses  in  the 
wars  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Under  the  French 
it  was  the  cap.  dep.  Lys.  (  yatutermaeten^  Diet,  de  FUuid. 
Occident,  i  De  Cloet^  ^c) 

YRIEX  (ST.).  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Haute- Vienne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loue,  a  tributary  of  the  Isle. 21  m. 
S.S.W.  Limoges.  Pop.,  in  1816,  ind.  comm.,  7,470. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery  founded  here  in  the 
6th  century  ;  and  is  old  and  ill  built.  It  has  a  collegiate 
church,  a  curious  Gothic  edifice  of  the  12th  century,  4 
other  par.  churches,  an  hospital,  a  court  of  primary  Ju- 
ristliction,  a  society  of  agriculture,  Ac.,  with  manufac- 
tures oC  woollen  stuA,  linen  yam,  and  porcelain,  and 
12  annual  fairs.  Here  are  some  iron  works,  and  works 
for  the  preparation  of  antimony :  all  the  porcelain  clay 
used  in  the  china-manuiactory  of  Sevres  comes  fh>m 
St.  Yriex.    (Hugo  /  Guide  du  Fogageur,  ^c.) 

YSSENGBAUX,  a  town  of  France,  d6p.  Haute- 
Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  rocky  and  elevated  site,  14  m. 
N.E.  Lo  Puy.  Pop.,  incl.  comm.,  7,690.  Though  ir- 
regularly buUt,  and  assez  triste^  it  has  a  good  modem 
church,  and  is  improving.  It  has  no  maimfactifres 
wortliy  of  notice,  its  inhal>s.  being  principal  I  v  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  cattle-dealing.    (augOf  tfc. ) 

YUCATAN,  the  most  B.  state  of  tho  Mexican  Con- 


ZAANDAM. 

federatton,  consisting  of  a  peninsula,  prqiectlnff 
wards,  between  the  Carribean  Sea  on  Che  B.,  j 
Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  W.,  and  betweeit  tbe  IStb 
21st  degt.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  87th  and  9Ist  of  W.  lo 
having  S.  the  states  of  Tabasco,  Cbiapsu  Ver«  I^z, 
the  British  territ.  of  Honduras ;  length,  N.  and  S.,^ 
2&0ro. ;  average  breadth,  200 m.  Area  aboiii  SQjOOO 
m.  The  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  about  500,000.  1 
most  striking  accounts  of  the  productiTenesa  of  tUa 
gion  have  been  frequently  put  fcnth  in  geosrapMcd 
works.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Want,  **■  Yocatasx  Is 
one  of  the  poorest  states  in  the  Federation.  Oa  parta 
of  It,  maize,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  auid  dbe 
sugar-cane,  are  produced ;  with  dye-woods,  bidea,  aoaipw 
&C.  But  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  central  pails  of  Uw 
peninsula,  where  not  a  stream  of  any  kind  is  known  to 
exist,  and  the  uncMtainty  of  the  rtfny  aeaaoo,  reskter 
the  crops,  very  variable ;  and  years  fhsquently  oocnr  ia 
which  the  poorer  classes  are  driven  to  seek  a  sobsiatenee 
by  collecting  roots  in  the  woods,  when  a  great  n»ortaIliy 


ensues,  in  consequence  of  their  exposure  to  a  vcrr 
terious  climate.  Yucatan  has  no  mines.  An  acUve  In- 
tercourse was  formerly  <»rried  on  with  the  Havaomab, 
which  Yucatan  supplied  with  Campeachj  wood,  aalt, 
hides,  deer  skins,  salted  meat,  and  the  Jemequen,  a  plant 
(torn  which  a  sort  of  coarse  thread  was  made,  and  wroogtat 
up  into  sacking,  cordage,  and  hammocks.  This  trade 
was  cut  short  by  the  war :  and  as  few  foreigners  have 
been  induced  to  settle  hi  Yucatan,  the  inhaba.  bare  de- 
rived but  little  advantage  (trom  the  late  change  of  tnstitn- 
tions.  The  receipts  of  the  state  in  1826  amomited  to 
213,127  dolls.,  the  expenditure  was  207.199  do. ;  so  that 
a  small  surplus  revenue  remained."  (  War^n  Mexico,  IL 
890.891.) 

This  state  is  divided  into  15  dept. ;  lU  diief  towns 
Merida,  the  cap.,  Valladolid,  Bacalar,  Campeacfay, 
Vittoria :  but  none  is  of  much  importance.  In  i8S9i,  it 
separated  itself  for  a  time  fhnn  Mexico ;  and  we  incline 
to  think  that  at  present  (1842)  it  is  but  little.  If  In  auy 
degree,  dependent  on  the  central  goveruroent. 

YVERDUN  (Germ.^iT<m,an.£6rotfKnMw);atowB 
of  Switserland,  cant.  Vaud,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Thiele,  at 
its  mouth  in  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel, 
17  m.  N.  by  W.  Lausanne.  Pop.  between  S,0Q0  and 
4,000.  It  is  well-built,  consisting  of  three  principal 
streets,  with  a  handsome  square,  a  new  church,  and 
town-hall,  several  bridges  across  the  Thiele,  &c  Its 
principal  edifice  is  a  castle,  built  in  the  12th  century, 
and  which,  firom  1806  to  1826,  served  for  PestaloczTs 
central  school,  conducted  by  himself.  Yverdon  has  a 
college,  a  public  library,  with  a  museum  of  antiquities* 
and  a  tolerable  harbour  on  the  Thiele.  Its  trade  is 
brisk,  it  being  the  great  dep6t  for  the  wine  of  the  cant, 
exported  northward.  iEbeli  Dict.Geog.,Ac.y 

YVETOT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seme-Inf(Mear^ 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  road  betweau  Havre  and  Bouen,  90 
m.  N.W.  the  latter.  Pop.,  in  1846,  inc.  comm..  M^  It 
is  situated  on  a  bare  and  arid  hill,  destitute  of  any  rm- 
ning  water,  the  inhabs.  being  supplied  from  wells.  It 
consists  chieflv  of  one  long  street ;  but  this  has  few  good 
houses,^and  the  rest  of  the  town  is  very  meanly  built. 
It  has,  however,  a  planted  promenade;  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile  and  populous.  Yvetot  is 
the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  com. 
merce,  a  chamber  of  manufacture  ftc,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  cotton  velvet,  handker- 
chiefs, hosiery,  cutlery,  and  hardware.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  com  and  she^  Towards  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other 
merchants  used  to  proceed  flroro  Harjleur  to  Yvrtot, 
where  they  conducted  their  chief  mercantOe  transactkios 
with  the  French ;  and,  perhaps  in  the  view  of  encou- 
raging commerce,  the  fief  of  Yvetot  was  declared,  ta 
1370.  m»e  of  all  feudal  service  to  the  Frenda  crown.  Its 
lords  soon  afterwards  coined  their  own  moo^,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  exploits  of  one  of  these 
petty  monarchs  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Bctanger's 
national  songs.  {.Hugo,  art.  Seime  IitfUrieurcg  Diet. 
6iog.,jK.) 

Y  UTHI  A,  the  an.  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Slam,  on  the 
Menam.  40  m.  N.  Bangkok:  it  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  a  place  of  much  magnlfloeoce,  but  It  bat  now 
fallen  into  decay. 


z. 

ZAANDAM.  improperly  SAARDAM,  a  town  of  N. 
Holland,  on  the  Zaan,  a  tributary  of  the  Y,  liT^which 
it  is  divided  into  E.  and  W.  Zaand^.  44  m.  N.W.  Am- 
sterdam.  Pop.  about  11.000.  Mr.  McGregor  says,  **  We 
have  only  visited  one  place  (Broek),  ao  trim,  quiet,  snd 
minutely  dean.  The  streeu  are  paved  with  dinkcrs,  sod 
daily  washed  ;  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  painted 
white  and  gr^n,  and  their  prindpal  door,  that  of  cere- 
mony,ls(Hily  opened  at baptisou, marriages,  and  Anenls. 


ZACATKCAS. 

The  dockyard.  In  which  100  reMelt  w«re  built  and  re- 
paired annually,  have  disappeared ;  lU  herring  and  whale 
fisberiet  have  also  vanUned ;  but  Its  vast  number  of 
windmills  employed  in  sawing  timber,  Ac,  appear,  with 
their  dependent  operations,  to  give  Aiil  occupation  to  the 
Inhabs.'^  {Sote  Book,  i.  197,  196.) 

At  one  period,  Zaaudam  ranked  among  the  greatest 
naval  arsenals  in  Europe ;  but  the  principal  celebrity  of 
the  arsenal,  and,  indeed,  of  the  town,  is  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  Peter  the  Great  having  wrought  in  it  as 
an  ordinary  ship  carpenter  during  his  visit  to  Holland  in 
1697.  The  hut  which  he  occupied  is  still  kept  up,  and 
has  been  visited  by  numerous  dlstinguisbed  personages. 
Including  NuMleoo,  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Ac 
iDe  Cloet:  Vottaire^  Hi$L  de  Russie,  partial,  cap.  9.) 

ZACATECAS,  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of 
its  own  name ;  hi  a  narrow  valley,  290  m.  N.W.  Mexico. 
Ward  estimates  its  pop.  at  22,000,  and  that  of  its  suburb, 
VeU  Grande,  at  6,000.  {Mexico,  ii.  342.)  At  a  distance, 
Its  numerous  churches  and  convents  give  it  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  it  has  many  excellent  houses;  but  m 
streets  are  narrow  and  filthy.  Its  markets  appear 
to  be  abundantly  suppHed  with  fish,  fruits,  vegetables. 
Ac.  Gunpowder  and  some  cotton  (abrit-s  are  manufac- 
tured here ;  and  Zacatecas  is  next  to  Guanaxuato,  the 
Krincipal  mining  city,  and  one  of  the  chief  mints  in 
lexico.  In  the  latter  establishment,  some  years  ago, 
800  people  were  ^constantly  employed.  The  machinery, 
of  brass,  and  made  in  the  town,  was  ponderous,  and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  was  wasted :  still,  however,  the 
coinage  from  Jan.  1821  to  June  1826  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  17,070,000  dollars. 

The  state  of  Zacatecas,  with  an  area  of  about  90,000 
•q.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  '^80.000,  is  one  of  the  richest  mining 
provinces  in  America.  "  As  a  mining  district.  It  differs 
materially  Arom  Guanaxuato,  for  in  lieu  of  one  great 
mother  vein,  it  has  8  lodes  nearly  equal  in  imporunce, 
with  many  inferior  lodes ;  upon  all  which  nearly  3,000pits 
or  shafts  have  been  opened."  (WartT*  Mexico,  ii.  333.) 
N.  and  B.  of  Zacatecas,  the  country  is  divided  into  vast 
breeding  estates,  and  is  very  thinly  peopled.  The  state 
has  no  manufactures,  except  those  or  the  cap.  and  a  few 
in  Aguas  Callentes ;  the  pop.  living  by  mining  and 
rural  industry.  After  the  cap.,  the  prbiclpal  towns  are 
Sombureii,  Fresnlllo,  Jeres,  rlnos,  Jtc,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ward,  have  a  pop.  of  from  14,000  to  18,000 
each. 

ZAFRA  (tm.  Segeda),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  prov.  Radios,  40  m.  S.B.  Dodajoz,  on  the  road 
between  it  and  Seville.  Pop.  7,M0.  ( MilUmo.)  It  is  re- 
gularly built,  and  has  2  squares  surrounded  with  arcades, 
and  many  bouses  of  a  superior  class.  Among  the  latter 
is  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Medina 
CML  (See  AfrfioMO,  x.  56.)  The  collegiate  church  is 
also  a  fine  edifice,  and  several  other  churches  are  richly 
adorned.  This  town  had  formerly  manufactures  of 
gloves  and  Jewellery;  but  these  have  decaved.  and 
earthenware  and  leather  are  now  the  principsii  articles 
made  at  Zafira.  It  was  taken  f^oro  the  Moors  by  Ferdi- 
nand 111.  hi  1240.   {Dict.G6og.,  i^e.) 

ZAMORA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  cap.  pror.  of  Its 
own  name,  near  the  confines  of  Portugal  on  the  Douro, 
here  crossed,  according  to  Twiss,  by  an  ancient  and 
clumsy  stone  bridge,  with  16  unequal  arches;  34  m. 
N.N.W.  Salamanca.  Pop.,  about  10,000.  (AfiMaiso.) 
Its  fortifications  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  some 
years  ago  enclosed  upwards  of  20  churches,  16  convents, 
8  hospitals,  Infantrv  and  cavalry  barracks,  a  court-house, 
public  granary,  bishop's  palace,  Ac.  The  cathedral  was 
much  admired  by  Townsend  (ii.  71.),  for  iu  variety  of 
marbles  and  the  beauty  of  its  .hangings.  Without  the 
walls  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  hats,  serges,  leather,  liqueurs,  and 
gunpowder,  and  have  several  dyeing- houses.  The>clty, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Seutica, 
derives  Its  modem  name  from  the  turquoises  found  in 
iu  vicinity,  for  which  Zamora  is  the  Moorish  term. 
Alphonso,  the  Catholic  took  it  from  the  Moors  iu  748, 
but  it  was  retaken  by  the  hatter  in  985.  Ferdinand  the 
Great  finally  annexed  it  to  Castile  in  1093,  and  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  Cortes  in  1297  and  1302.  {  MilUmo  f  Tntm- 
end  ;  Twiss ;  Diet.  Oiog^  ftc.) 

ZANESVILLE,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  In  Ohio, 
cap.  CO.  Muskingum,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  48  m.  E. 
Columbus.  Pop.  In  1840, 4,766.  The  ftUls  in  the  river 
here  have  made  Zanesrille  the  seat  of  many  fiour,  paper, 
and  saw-mills,  some  iron-foundries,  ootton-fhctories,  Ac 
It  has  an  athenanim,  and  several  other  schools.  Two 
bridges  connect  the  town  with  the  vlU^e  of  Putnam 
opposite;  and  it  has  water  communication  with  lioth 
Mew  York  and  New  Orleans;  flrom  either  of  which 
steam.boau  ascend  to  Zanesville.  {EnqfC  qf  Qeog.^ 
Amer.  (Hilt..  Ac) 

ZANTK  (an.  Zacyntkus),  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
(which  see),  of  which  it  is  the  third  in  point  of  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  about  10  m.  off  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Moroa,  iU  cap.  being  in  \aL  VP  47*  17"  N., 
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long.  VP  be  9V*  B.  tttoofa  somewhat  oblung 
shape;  greatest  length  N.W.  to  S.B.  about  10  m. ; 
greatest  breadth  10  m.  Area  estimated  at  156  sq.  m« 
Pop.,  in  1836,  35,848.  It  is  mostly  mountainous,  par- 
ticularly its  W.  portion,  where  several  summits  rise  to 
the  height  of  1,300  ft. ;  but  on  the  B.  side,  behind  the 
town  of  Zante,  is  an  extensive  and  fertile  vale,  so  covered 
with  currant  bushes  (Fitis  Corintkiaca),  olive  trees, 
cypresses,  Ac,  as  to  entitle  the  island  now,  as  of  old,  to 
the  epithet  of  **  woody." 
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**  About  9.000,000  lb.  currants  are  annually  produced 
in  this  fertile  vale.  They  are  accounted  better  than 
those  of  Cephalonia,  but  Inferior  to  those  of  the  Morea. 
They  are  nthered  in  Aug.,  and  spread  out  to  dry  for 
three  weeks ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  plot  of  ground  ia 
levelled  and  ikept  drv  before  evenr  house  in  the  valley. 
Much  depends  upon  the  process  of  drying :  a  shower  of 
rain  wHl  sometimes  diminish  the  value  of  the  article  by 
one  third,  and  a  second  entirely  ruin  the  crop.**  (Burteu's 
Greece,  ^c,  1.  120.)  The  learned  traveller.  Dr.  Chan- 
dler, has  given  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  currants,  which,  perliaps,  may  be  worth 
quoting : — "  When  dried  by  the  sun  and  air,  they  are 
transported  to  the  city  on  horses  and  mules,  guarded  by 
armed  peasants ;  and  poured  down  a  hole  into  magazines, 
where  they  cake  together.  When  about  to  be  snipued, 
the  fhiit  Is  dug  up  with  iron  crows,  and  stamped  into 
casks  by  men  with  bare  legs  and  feet.  In  the  ships  it 
sweats,  and,  as  we  experienced,  often  fills  the  vessel  with 
a  stench  scarcely  tolerable.    The  islanders  believe  it  is 

{>urchased  to  be  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  general  are 
gnorant  of  the  manv  dishes  of  which  currants  are  an 
ingredient."  (TVoveZs  in  Greece^  cap.  79l)  The  honey, 
oil,  and  wine  of  the  island  are  much  esteemed;  of 
the  latter  no  fewer  than  40  diflbrent  sorts  are  said  to 
be  made.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  are  also  ex- 
ported, and  about  40,000  barrels  of  salt  are  annually 
produ<^  firom  the  salt  works  of  the  Island.  The  pitch 
wells,  visited  and  descriljed  by  Herodotus  (iv.  r9&), 
are  situated  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  IsuumI,  in  a 
•mall  plain,  open  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  but  elsewhere  cir- 
cumsoribed  by  hill  ranges.  It  is,  partly  at  least,  of  voj. 
canic  formation,  and  occasionally  suirers  from  earth- 
quakes, one  of  which.  In  1840  (Oct.  80i),  committed  the 
most  extensive  ravages.  In  the  wells,  a  dark  sutistance  is 
oontlnualiv  forcing  itself  from  the  bottom  through  the 
water,  boiUng  up  in  largo  globules,  which  burst  when 
they  come  to  the  surikce.  The  pitch  is  collected  with 
large  spoon-like  implements:  the  average  annual  pro- 
duce is  about  100  barrels,  used  for  smearing  ships*  bot- 
toms, Ac 

The  town  of  Zante,  on  the  B.  shore  of  the  island,  ia 
the  largest  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  having  about  20,000 
inhabs.  (Burgess.)  It  stands  partly  on  the  level  shore, 
and  partly  on  some  acclivities,  one  of  which  is  crowned 
by  its  citadel,  ancieutiv  called  Psopkis.  founded  by  the  Ar- 
cadian Zacyntbus.  The  town,  which  Is  well  kept  and 
clean,  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  con- 
structed by  the  British.  The  reflection  of  the  sun  ren- 
ders it  extremely  hot  in  summer,  though  the  heat  be  a 
good  deal  moderated  by  the  action  of  the  sea-breese, 
which  blows  during  the  day.  The  harbour  is  ciquurious, 
and  protected  ttom  N.E.  winds  by  a  mole,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  a  lighthouse  is  erected.  Ships  anchor 
opposite  the  town,  at  (tom  600  to  1 .000  yards  distance,  in 
from  12  to  15  fathoms  water.  Zante  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  |Ax>topapas,  and  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has 
numerous  cnurches,  two  synagogues,  a  lazaretto,  a 
lyceum,  Ac. ;  with  some  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  stuA,  liqueurs,  soap,  jewellery,  Ac  This 
town  suflbred  severely  from  the  earthquake  already  al- 
luded to. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peloponneslan  war,  Zacynthus  be- 
longed to  Athens :  it  was  at  an  after  period  alternately 
a  possession  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Romans.  Sc^ 
veral  curious  antiijuitiet  have  been  discovered  in  the 
island,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  remains  of 
Cicero  were  deposited  hi  a  tomb  discovered  here  in  1544. 
( See  Hmghet*  Travels,  i.  155, 156.  Ac  t  Bmrgess  i  Ckand^ 
ier's  Greece  i  Cramer's  AndetU  Greece  i  Commere. 
Diet .  ^.) 

ZARA  (an.  Jadera),  the  cap.  of  Dalmatia,  circ  of  sam« 
name  on  the  Adriatic,  opposite  the  island  Ugllauo, 
150%  S.B.  Venice.  Lat.  440  y  25"  N.,  Ion.  15P  9^  32" 
B.  Pep.  about  6,500;  principally  of  Italian  descent.  It 
stands  <»  a  small  peninsula,  and  is  fortified  with  bas- 
tioned  walls  and  several  outworks.    It  has  many  good 

Srivate  dwellings,  but  Its  streeu  are  narrow  and  iU- 
rained,  and  it  sullbrs  from  a  deficiency  of  water  It  baa 
a  cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  10  convents,  a 
naval  and  military  anenal,  and  a  theatre ;  with  a  lyceum, 
gymnasium,  episcopal  seminary,  many  Inferior  schools,  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  Ac.  Its  harbour  is  spacious,  but 
exposed  to  N.  winds,  which  tometlmM  blow  with  tre- 
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and  ftill  of  Ttvactty ;  the  tMCb,  which  are  whHe,  even, 
and  regular,  last  to  old  age ;  the  Teaturet,  though  pro- 
minent, are  regular ;  their  physiognomy  bearg  no  sign 
of  ferocity,  but  is  easy,  open,  and  pleasing.  They  make 
excellent  seamen,  in  which  capacity  they  are  extenslTely 
known.  If  we  except  occasional  cannibalism  and  in- 
fanticide (both  of  which  have  greatly  decreased  of  late 
years),  they  manifest  fewer  of  the  vices  of  savages  thau 
almost  any  other  savage  people.  Their  manufactures, 
when  first  discovered,  were  but  few,  and  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  furniture  of  their  huts,  articles  of  dress, 
weapons,  and  other  necessaries.  But  they  prepared 
mats  and  other  articles  in  fiax  of  great  t)eauty,  and 
evinced  much  ingenuity  in  carviog  and  building  canoes. 
They  have  an  abundance  of  poetry  of  a  Ivrical  kind,  in 
a  metre  which  appears  to  be  rerulated  by  a  regard  to 
quantity;  and  are  passionately  fond  of  music.  They 
have  also  a  kind  of  astronomy ;  and,  according  to  Baron 
Uugel,  there  U  not  a  tree  or  even  a  weed,  a  fish  or 
a  bird,  in  the  N.  island,  for  which  the  natives  have 
not  a  name  universally  known.  Unlike  most  other 
savages,  they  have  evinced  the  greatest  aptitude  for  ae- 
quirmg  the  arts,  and  the  greatest  desire  to  participate  in 
the  advantMet  of  civilised  life.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  uie  natives  are  slaves  to  others,  who  are 
themselves  dependent,  to  some  extent,  on  certain 
urekees  or  heaa  chiefs ;  but  the  holders  of  slaves  appear, 
notwithstanding,  to  h^ve  Independent  control  over  their 
own  lands,  and  to  dispose  of  them  at  will,  without  the 
consent  of  the  arekee.  Polygamy  is  practised  by  such 
of  the  New  Zealanders  as  continue  attached  to  their 
ancient  superstition ;  but  the  missionaries,  who  have 
establishments  in  many  parts  of  the  islands,  have,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  converting  them  to  Christianity.  Schools,  also, 
have  been  established  in  which  the  natives  are  in- 
structed in  the  English  language ;  so  that  the  fair  pre. 
sumption  is,  that  at  no  very  distant  period  polygaony, 
with  cannibslism  and  the  other  savage  vices  by  which 
they  were  lately  distinguished,  will  be  whoUv  unknown. 
(Prichard's  Researches^  v.  pp.  122^134.,  and  the  authd^ 
rities  there  referred  to.) 

In  a  dispatch,  dated  March,  1840,  the  governor  givet, 
among  others,  the  following  details  respecting  the 
natives:  — 

**  Upon  the  state  of  the  native  population  generally,  1 
would  report  that  th«r  are  making  rapid  and  remarkable 
progress  in  the  arts  of  dviiised  life. 

"  The  attention  they  now  pay  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  to  improved  modes  of  agriculture,  and  to  the 
rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  is  very  remarkable.  They 
readily,  in  the  parts  of  the  colony  which  are  distant 
from  towns,  dispose  of  their  wheat  at  Ss.  per  bushel, 
taking  payment  in  manufactured  goods  which  are 
valued  by  the  European  trader ;  so  that,  virtually,  the 

Erice  given  for  the  wheat  is  much  less  than  Ss.  per 
ushel. 

**  To  give  particuUr  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  pro- 
perty they  own,  I  may  mention  that  the  natives  near 
Kelson,  about  600  in  number,  had  upwards  of  340  acres 
under  wheat,  300  acres  of  potatoes,  80  of  maize,  and  50 
of  other  crops,  beside  several  small  vessels,  and  11 
horses.  In  addition  to  their  pigs,  poultry,  &c  Whilst 
the  Ngamotu  natives  near  Taranaki,  consisting  of  only 
118  males  and  86  females,  are  not  only  large  growers  of 
wheat  and  other  produce,  but  are  possessed  of  23  head 
of  homed  cattle.  7  norses,  2  drays,  and  1  plough.  These 
are  particular  instances  which  happen  to  nave  been 
lately  reported  to  me,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  otiier 
much  more  striking  ones  exist  in  other  portions  of  the 
island. 

"  If  such  advances  as  these  have  been  made  so  imme- 
diately after  the  recent  disturbances,  there  can,  1  think, 
be  no  doubt  that  a  few  vears  of  peace  will  produce  still 
more  striking  and  rapio  changes. 

**  The  measures  which  have  been  recentlv  carried  out 
fbr  advancement  of  the  natives  are: — prohibiting  the 
sale  of  arms  and  gunpowder,  and  the  repair  of  arms ; 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors ;  the  enact- 
ment of  an  ordinance  which  provides  the  means  of  edu- 
cating a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of 
native  children :  the  providing  a  tolerably  etRcient 
means  of  medical  attendance  in  the  most  populous  na- 
tive districts  ;  the  employment  of  a  native  constabulary 
force,  thus  acquainting  them  with  our  laws ;  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  the  MUustment  of  all  disputes  between 
natives  and  Europeans;  the  employment  of  natives 
upon  public  works,  where  they  are  trained  in  various 
kinds  of  skilled  labour,  and  in  the  use  of  European  tools 
and  implements  ;  and  the  providing  employment  gene- 
rallv  for  from  1,200  to  1,400  natives  on  the  various 
public  woriis. 

**  These  measures  have  all  tended  to  Incorporate  the 
natives  with  the  Europeans,  to  blend  the  interests  of  the 
two  races,  to  render  them  mutually  necessary  to  each 
other,  and  to  lodiice  the  natives  largely  to  contribute  to 


that  revenue  wUdi  will  provide  Um 
own  more  perfect  control  and  government. 

**  I  have  strong  hopes  tiwt,  under  tbe  coi        ___ 
such  a  system,  the  value  which  tbe  labour  of  the 
will  give  to  the  land  will  produce  a  rapldlj'  inc 
land  fund,  which  will  agsAn  afford  tbe  tacmom  %at 
extensivelv  employing  them  upon   roada 
works,  and  thus  provide  the  means  of  still  furtber 
moting  their  civilisation,  and  of  opeobig  im  tbe 
byroads.'* 

But  favourable  as  this  picture  nodostbtedly  is,  we 
should  not  presume  too  much  upon  the 
flriendlineas  of  the  natives.    Like  all  aavase*. 
both  suspicious  and  treacherous ;  and  cmuaes  of 
ftction  between  them  and  the  colonists  will  nei 
to  arise,  esoecially  when  the  numbere  of  the  latter* 
considerably  increased.  Hence  the  expedleocy  of 
having  a  ccmsiderable  mUitary  force  to  the  islas»d 
of  preventing,  in  as  fiur  as  practicable,  tbe  natfvea 
acquiring  Are.arms. 

New  Ziealand  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  Y6il, 
Its  extent  and  character  were  not  asoert^oed  tfll 
voyages  of  Co(A  in  1769  and  1774.  From  chat  perted,  the 
coasts  were  occasionally  visited  by  whalers,  and  aoae 
communication  was  held  with  the  natives  ;  Imt  bo  per- 
manent settlement  aimears  to  have  beeo  nade  i>j  ^sj 
people  till  about  1815,  when  a  missionary  station  was 
established  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  towards  the  K.  extre- 
mity of  the  N.  island.  Thou^  the  right  of  Great 
Britaiu  to  these  islands  was  recognised  at  the  goMTal 
peace,  no  constituted  authority  was  placed  ov^er  N 


Zealand  till  1833,  when  a  resident,  subordinate  to  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales,  was  sent  hftiier,  btf 


with  very  limited  powers.  Meantime  the  shores 
come  Infested  by.maurauding  traders,  run-avaj 
victs,  and  other  unscrupulous  characters,  who  tetro- 
duced  a  taste  for  ardent  spirits,  various  diseases,  and 
much  demoralisation.    These  persons  also  swindled,  or 
attempted  to  swindle,  the  natives  out  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  by  getting  them  to  subscribe  contracts,  of  the  real 
Import  of  which  they  certainly  knew  little  or  pothiitg, 
by  which  entire  districts  were  conveyed  away  for  the 
merest  trifle.     Under  these  circumstances.  It  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  government  suffideiitly  stroag 
to  protect  the  aborigines  and  the  real  interests  of  the 
colonists.   Accordinglv,  In  Jan.  1840,  New  Zealand  was 
constituted  a  colony  dependent  on  New  South  Wales; 
and  a  lieut.-governor  appointed,  who  immediatelT  pro- 
claimed, among  other  announcements,  that  <m  ^ttr- 
ehate*  <ifland  tpcmld,  i»/utwe^  be  void  umia*  amducted 
through  the  British  local  government.    But  shortly  be- 
fore the  formal  occupation  of  these  Islands,  the  maoia 
for  speculating  In  land  attained  to  an  enormous  extent ; 
ami  vast  tracts,  equal,  in  fact,  to  provinces,  were  acquired 
by  a  few  individuals,  belonging  to  tbe  islands,  to  Sydziey. 
and  other  parts.    It  was  not,  therefore,  enough  to  pre- 
vent  such  wholesale  acquisitions  in  future.    Justice  to 
the  natives,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  best  interesu  of 
the  colony  on  the  other,  made  it  imperatively  necessary 
that  the  grounds  on  which  the  claims  to  land  were  aiade 
should  be  carefullv  inquired  into ;  that  in  all  cases  ia 
which  the  natives  had  been  swindled  the  grants  should 
be  cancelled ;  and  that,  when  confirmed,  their  extmt 
should  be  limited.    And,  in  consequence  of  these  ooa- 
siderations,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  Inquire  into 
the  validity  of  all  claims  to  land ;  and  the  commissionerB 
were  instructed  to  recognise  those  only  which  were 
founded  on  fair  and  equitable  considerations,  with  the 
important  proviso,  that  no  claim  for  laiid,when  aflhwKd, 
should  be  allowed  to  a  greater  extent  than  2,560  acres. 

The  N.  Zealand  Company,  established  in  1841,  lor  tbe 
promotion  of  colonisation  In  the  Islands,  acquired  in 
this  view  a  right  to  extensive  tracts  of  land,  ft  bad 
not,  however,  been  long  established  till  disputes  bcgia 
to  arise  between  its  directors  and  the  government; 
and  great  diflBculties  were  also  experiencedf  in  adjusting 
the  rival  land  claims  of  the  crowo,  the  natives,  the  co- 
lonists, and  others.  Hence  the  affidrs  of  the  islawis 
were  for  a  oonsiderable  period  in  the  greatest  oonfhsloa. 
The  natives  and  the  colonists  came  to  blows,  and  the 
real  or  alleged  grievances  of  the  N.  Z.  Company  ea. 
grossed  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  paruamcDL 
Ham>i^,  however,  these  diflforences  have  been  adjusted. 
All  lands  not  actually  cultivated  or  occupied  by  the  na- 
tives have  been  vested  in  the  crown,  which  has  also  the 
exclusive  right  of  purchasing  land  fh>m  tribes,  though 
individuals,  as  distinct  from  tribes,  may  dispose  of  thHr 
property  at  pleasure.  All  huids,  whether  beloogiog  to 
col<niists  or  natives,  are  to  be  registered.  The  crown  b 
not  TO  alienate  or  dispose  gratuitously  of  any  land,  es- 
cept  what  may  be  required  fur  public  works.  Themt 
Is  to  be  sold  by  auction ;  and  we  may  add  that  bcre, 
as  in  Australia,  its  mimttman  price  has  been  fixed  at  tiie 
extravagant  rate  of  20s.  an  acre.  Government  bss  to^ 
ther  agreed  to  give  up  for  a  term  of  (three)  years  to  Iks 
N.  Z.  Company  the  crowa's  right  to  tbe  pre-emptlooof 
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lire  trale  la  caniod  Oh  with  STdDDr,  Boyd  Town. 
Zealand  eotiilulAa  priBetpally  of  rattle.  Mieep.  honea^ 

Aiuklaud  and  Wdllnetea.  Nawapapen.  alu-are  pol^ 
llifaed  al  Auckland.  Wellln(toii,  and  other  lowni.  Wa 
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of  Uh  run  of  wacei  al  WeUlnatoii  and  NelHO.  In 
Febniarj,  IMS :  —  


eewnhMr.Terrrlnth 


jtowed  to  bmbandry.   If  MKli|H-nnna,havhift 
llien,  1^  their  own  pennnal  Induiirjr 

Etence  ana  iDdepraden'ce.  Inalead  of  reiortfnjt  In  laiid- 
iMnit  and  ipeculstlon  Ibr  mddm  wealth,  Ibof  would 


rratlonal  and  abiurd  than  Ibli.    It 
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gnnruotlDWIf,  ailhecapadtlctofthoGOunlrrand  tlio 
pomilallna  are  mora  and  mora  dovploped.  Agriculture 

flibeHei,  bul  eipcciallT  the  Bnt.  will  (Or  a  lengtbsnrd 
1  WHhsiu  bend  uTIcSiUit. 


[9i6]  ZEITZ. 

V«Hod  be  tb«  noSi  advant^noas  butfneM  In  whldi  the 
oolooteu  can  engag«. 

In  1840  tb«  government  of  N.  Zealand,  ai  prerlotuly 
•tated,  WM  leparated  from  that  of  N.  8.  Wales,  being 
then  placed  under  a  governor  at  Ita  own,  with  a  legfa- 
latlve  council  compoMd  in  the  otual  manner.  A  subor- 
dinate government  hat  more  recently  been  established 
at  Wellington,  the  cap  of  the  S.  prov.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Utter  will  be  subdivided,  and  that  a 
Ueutenaut-govemor  will  be  appointed  to  reside  in  some 
of  the  settlements  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
middle  Island. 

N.  Zealand  has  been  erected  Into  a  bishopric ;  and  It 
has  a  numerous  body  of  clergymen  of  various  denomin»> 
tions,  and  of  missionaries.  Governor  Grey  speaks  oC 
the  services  of  the  latter  ia  high  terms  of  commendation. 

New  Zealand  forms  the  subject  of  numerous  publica- 
tions and  Pari.  Reports ;  a  list  of  most  of  which  Is 
given  in  the  HmtMookfor  AmatraUa,  published  in  1848, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  class  of  publications  to  which  It 
belongs. 

ZEITZ,  a  town  of  Pmsslan  Saxony,  reg.  Meneburg, 
cap.  drc..  on  the  White  Elster,  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  tt  m.  W.S.W.  Leipsic.  Pop.  10,000.  (,Berghau$,) 
It  Is  walled,  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  and  several  other  churches,  various 
hospitals,  two  castlee,  one  of  which  was  formeriy  the 
residence  of  iu  princes,  but  now  serves  for  a  hmise  of 
correction,  a  gymnasium,  with  a  public  library  of  14,000 
volsn  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  earthenware, 
leather,  shoe*,  ttc.  \  with  cotton-printing  establishments, 
breweries,  and  distUleries.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  ordinary 
circle  courts,  of  an  ecclesiastical  board,  and  of  a  Cal- 
Tinist  college.  The  gardens  and  grounds  In  Iu  vIolBlty 
are  Mlebrated  for  th«r  neatness,  and  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  them.  IBergkouM;  Did.  0^ar.,4v.) 

ZBLL,  or  CBLLB,  a  town  of  the  Hanoverian  dom., 
dlstr.  Liineburg,  on  the  Aller,  where  It  receives  the 
Fuse,  and  on  the  road  between  Hanover  and  Ltineburc, 
22  m.  N.B.  the  former.  Pop.  11,M0.  It  Is  well  buUt 
and  paved,  and  has  Lutheran,  Calvhilst,  and  R.  Catholic 
churches,  an  old  castle  once  the  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  LQneburg,  a  large  oenltentiary,  a  medical  college. 
Latin  school  society  of  agriculture,  and  a  fkmous  rot  al 
breeding  stud.  Iu  Inhabs.  manufacture  linen  cloths, 
hosiery,  flannel,  hats,  tobacco,  ftc,  and  have  a  brisk 
transit  trade  both  by  the  Aller  and  by  land.  Celle  is 
the  seat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  the  decisions  of  which  were  final,  till  recently 
they  were  interfered  with  by  the  government.  {See 
Hanovbr,  1.963.)  .     ,  _,- 

It  was  the  residence,  during  the  latter  years  of  her 
.ire,of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  Queen  orOenmark,  and 
sister  of  George  I.  of  England ;  and  a  monument  to  her 
memory  stands  in  the  paiaoe  garden.  .  .    .      *. 

Zell  has  also  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  la- 
Tourite  abode  of  such  of  the  nobility  of  Liineburg  as  do 
not  live  in  Hanover.    (Hoc^sMs,  Traweis  im  the  N.<^ 

Gfrmtmvy  I.  IM— 165.)  ..... 

ZBRBST,  a  town  of  K.  Germany,  territory  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  17|  m.  S.B. 
Magdeburg.  Pop.  9.900.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  Of 
6  gates;  has  an  old  castle,  several  churchest  one  of 
which  Is  among  the  finest  structures  of  iU  class  In  Ger- 
many, two  well-endowed  charitable  Institutions,  an  or- 
phan asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  large  school 
termed  the  Franettctnm,  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  high 
court  of  appeal  for  the  Anhalt  and  Schwartsburg  prin- 
cipalities ;  and  till  near  the  end  of  last  century  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  ducal  fiunily  of  Anhalt.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  Jewellery  and  earthenware.  The  empress 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  was  a  princess  of  Zerbst ;  but  she 
was  not  bom  here,  as  Is  stated  in  the  Diet.  Gthgraphiqme, 
but  at  Stettin  (in  17S9),  of  which  her  fkther  was  go- 
vernor.  {Bergkau$i  Diet.  Giot.^  Ae.) 

ZITTAU,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  drc 
Bautzen,  on  the  Mandau,  a  tributanr  of  the  Netsse,  50 
m.  B.S.E.  Dresden.  Pop.,  in  1838,  8,674.  It  is  toler- 
ably well  built,  and  has  numerous  churches,  asymnasium, 
public  library  of  13,000  vols.,  house  of  correction,  and  va- 
rious charitable  institutions.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  linen 
manafactures  of  Lusatia ;  and  most  of  its  inhabs.  are  oc- 
cupied in  the  wearing  of  damasks,  ticks,  and  other  linen 
fabrics,  or  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths ;  and  In  bleaditng, 
printing,  carding,  and  other  auxiliary  occupations.  Zittau 
has  also  porcelain  factories,  jpaper-miUs,  and  breweries, 
and  a  large  trade  in  flax,  ft  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  orientalist,  B.  HlchaelU.  {B.  RUfers  Bergkatu, 

ZOMBOR,  a  royal  flree  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Baes,  of 
which  It  is  the  cap..  In  an  extensive  plam  near  the  Frau- 
ds Canal,  uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  118  m. 
S.  by  B.  Pesth.  Pop.  about  21,000,  mostly  of  the  Oredi 
church.  It  has  several  fhie  buildings,  indudlng  a  oo. 
ball,  town-house,  several  churches.  barra<As.  and  the 
government  oiBces.  Here.  also.  Is  a  Greek  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  and  a  Rom.  Calh.  high  school,  with  some  silk 


ZURICH  (CANTON  OP). 


and  cattle.  {Oeter^  Nat.  Euewc} 

ZUG  or  ZONG,  a  canton,  lalne, 

land,  in  ttie  central  part  of  the 

canton,  whidi  Is  ttie  smallest  In  9i  

between  the  territoiy  of  Zorleh  on  tbe  H., 
the  B.  and  S.,  and  a  small  part  of  ~ 


OQ  the  W. ;  fhm  which  last  it  la  aimaratad  bj  the 
Area,  about  86  sq.  m. ;  a  coosldenible  part  «f  v 


occupied  by  the  Lakea  of  Zoc  and  Boeii.  I 
I5M.  Bxisept  a  smaU  plaia  to  the  N.  of  Z 
faoe  is  wholly  mmmtalnoua,  bat  tha  ■mwhii 

rise  to  any  great  elevatloa#  the  highoa*.  tbe 

on  the  8.  border,  being  lltde  more  ttum  5g00»  ft. 

the  sea.    Prlndpial  rivers,  Reusa,  SOiL  whicb  fan 

N.B.  booDdary,  and  Lorte,  wUcli  brto^a  tlw  aaims  ^ 

the  Egeri  lake  Into  that  of  Zog .  and  §c 

outlet  of  the  latter  towards  tlM  Reoaa.    The  L^e  ef 

Zug,  prindpally  comprised  In  tlda  caafeoi 

In  that  of  Schwyts,  and  Intermedlalie  to 

In  character,  between  the  Lakes  of  Zurich  ; 

Is  about  8|  m.  In  length,  N.  to  8.,  by  8  aa.  la  Iu 
breadth,    luareahas  beeoesttmatedsit  aboot  Kiaa-i 
and  the  hdght  of  IU  surface  aboro  the  Icval  off  i 
sea,  at  1,385  Bng.  ft.    Iu  waters  are  of  a  ▼avy  dvk  hi 
colour  (  and  though  near  the  -town  of  Zu^.  Ila 
amiears  to  be  only  about  SOO  It. ;  at  ita  fT    t  ilnmij  ■  h 
said  to  exceed  1,M0 ft  I    {KM:  Pitoi^^cy 

The  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Zug  are  eultlTated.  rkft^ 
wooded,  and  In  general  gradually  alopina,  ^TLrryt  en  ifct 
S.  and  8.W.  sides,  where  the  Rigfai  and  trTiaetMig  rte 
abrupthr  f\rom  the  water's  edge.    The  lake  ahmindb  wtt 


ty* 


abrupt^ 

fish,  the  taking  of  which  fbrms  an  important 

of  the  inhabs.  of  tu  vidnity.    Soma  f 

with  cider,  kirschwasser,  Ac.,  are  mada, 

quantltios  of  apples  and  other  flrulU 

portittloo ;  but  the  principal  employment  oCttsa 

cattle  breeding.  A  few  silk  and  eotton  liatarica  m» 

cotton  yam  b  spun,  and  at  Zug,  Cluma, 

some  tanneries  and  paper-mills;  bat  tiia 

of  the  canton  are  oomparatlvdy  InaignMcant. 

vemmentis  strictly  democratic    The  caiM 

is  composed  of  54  deputies,  dected  lor  two 

the  male  dtiaens  of  the  canton  above  the  a«e  of  19 

who  are  not  bankrupt,  panper,  or  under  p( 

demnatlon.     This  ooundl   exerdaea  all  the 

administrative  functions.    The  legdlatire  power  ia 

dsed  by  the  triple  eommeU,  compoaed  or  the  < 

council  and  two  additional  mems.  B>r  each  depi^, 

Hke  the  deputies,  trlennlally  by  tlie  cooin 

general  assembly  meets  anntuily  in  May :  ita 

or  president  being  taken  ahematdyftom  the  two  drdcs 
Into  which  tiie  canton  Is  divided.  The  depodea  ase  pdi 
for  thdr  services,  at  such  ratea  as  can  be  aflbtdad  ^  the 
communes  whidi  send  them.  The  sum  -  ■  *  - 
of  Zug  to  its  representatives  Is  about  . 
num  I  and,  besioes  this,  every  eoondllor 
to  attend  a  council,  whIdi  takes  place  perhapa  ones  a 
month,  reodves  about  9d.  EngUsn.  >knd  aooia  of  the 
communea  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  aMe  to  paj  ev«a 
this  pittance  to  thdr  representatives,  (/mtfs.)  The 
chlef^  crimind  tribund  consists  of  35  meaaa.,  asad  the 
ordinary  dvil  tribund  of  6  assessors  and  tiie 


the  latter  becomes  a  find  court  of  apped  by  tlie  aiMHIija 

the  fanrenal 


of  6  mems.  chosen  annually  by 
Civil  causes  bdow  the  amount  of  IS  fkanca, 
meanours.  and  other  matters  of  niteor  importanea.  «e 
decided  by  the  commnnd  assemblies  and  tribsmab. 
There  Is  no  tax  of  any  kind  in  the  canton.  The  whale 
state  expenses,  amounting  to  about  IfiOtf.  a  year,  are  d»> 
frayed  from  toe  generd  Swiss  fbnd,  drawn  fhaa  the 
entry  of  fordgn  merchandise,  and  fk^om  a  monopofy  of 
salt,  which  is  fanned  by  the  govemoMnt,  and  brnifs  la 
about  801.  a  year.  Zug  fVimishes  a  oontfaaent  er  M 
men  to  the  army,  and  t497  fhuKS  a  year  to  OMtraasaiy 
of  the  Swiss  Confed. 

Zug,  the  cap.,  on  the  K.B.  side  of  the  lake  ef  dM 
same  name,  15  m.  S.  Zurich,  with  about  9,800  Inhshs , 
Is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  It  is  pleaaantfy  sltaalsi, 
sod  has  severd  good  churdies,  to  one  of  which  is 
attached  a  curious  gotgotka.  oontidning  many  hi 


of  skulls,  each  labdledwith  the  name  of  Ha  origlod  pes- 
sessor.  Provisions  are  cheap  at  Zur :  and  thoogh  wnh- 
out  the  pretendon  to  rank  with  Zonoi  in  impoitance,  a 
residence  here  would  seem  to  be  the  moreagrscsMs 
of  the  two  fhim  the  greater  cordiality  and  gdety  ef  tta 
perole. 

The  people  of  this  canton  are  of  a  German  ato^  uA 
for  the  most  part  similar  to  thoae  of  Sdawyts,  though  less 
Ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  are  all  R.  Catholia ; 
wd,  small  as  Is  the  extent  of  the  canton,  Bbd  mft^-Le 
pavtdeZugfmmitdetpritreed  mme  gnmdefmHr^t 
la  Suiue  CaikoUque.  {Picpt,  Stattetigme  4e  la  8m$ae; 
EheCi  MoHuet,  4c  i  ImgUt's  Switxerlmmd  ;  Diet.  Ghg. 
te.) 

ZURICH  (CANTON  OF),  a  canton  of  Switscrlsai, 
ranking  first  In  the  Confederation,  and  being  wafoim 


alMt.ti<n|L  ad  iBinitiiiii 

lODv.  BO  n'  imd  B^  B- ;  havlDi  B.  Thonui  «Dd  SL  dill, 
S.  Uw  Ldie  o(  ZoTkii  ind  Ihe  nut,  Zof,  W.  AirgHi. 
edtrOHBUiH.  Lvflh,  N.mdS-ibiiDt&si.t 


ZUmCH  (CAKTON  OP). 

■DT  una  iIkwIhi 


MI.«H;  huIt  ril 


anthn  In  tlw  auoH  Ibrthv  S."  SnenS  v 
nit.  tte  HSntll.  onr  Iba  E.  tuntoi,  Kui^rtHi 


cut.  TbagHxnliTnnnWor  vw*  iBtlMZUrtcli 
■lUai It,  for ■  mut. iboatli Ir^f* H^-, xxl MUna 
Wtiinn-  oilu  la  ymermfi  TabkaM  t^oHrfn, 


^800  ft.  ■ban  Ihs  Ka. 


■IM  J  Um  Ban  Hiniiil  turnip.  M  ZUrtd  !■  iibaiit  U|° 
Fik.  Nowbwe  Ib  IbaoMao  to  lb*  trouml  perpMiulir 
aonnd  wllh  mas ;  Hud  tlwHil  !•  In  (Hwal  pra^HtlT*. 
AgHcuUun  It  perliua  bottar  Deducted  b  tbli  tlwo  Id 

dinuod ;  ind  Irriuilan  ta  hccbhIUUt  pnctlHd.  loflli 
fjt  "AMWbenlatlMBelcfalHrhaadDrzUrM.Bn'- 


ii  fmpovilble  to  look  tt  ■  llddl  m  gudto,  ■  badfB, 
HuedT  cT<n  ■  tiw,  ■  temti,  or  ■  ngoiCI*,  wHIWut 
pvrcel^Dg  proofs  ortliA  extrenH  nro  uhI  IndintiT  IbK 

nunpls,  ■  puk  laidi  lhroi«li.  or  Iqr  tba  itda  of  ■  Md 
oT  grUD,  tfaA  conk  U  Dot.  ■■  In  Bnxluid,  pcndtud  id 
bujg  oT«r  tly  path  I  but  It  otfrjvMn  boandad  bf  m 
iJHicfl.  Kfoa  IdiA  latJ3 1  flAld  tDwudt  eronlDf,  wbtrs 
Ihvrs  >r«  Jv^  b«li  of  aolldower  or  obbace,  foa  viU 
And1b«teirerr tlDflla  pitnt  hat  bam  wattrad.  la  tba 
caiilaDi.  shidi,  anund  ZGitcb,  are  «tmelr  large,  tha 
■Mtt  puBctlllaui  cara  b  arlocad  bk  rtfard  to  tut  col- 
■un  a  erarrnndlict."    (Mli'i  JwflKTtatA  Ic  n.) 

veraalljr  propriAafm  of  Ihv  naall  twmt  and  ntiacat 
-■■'-'-  ■' —  cuKlrala  and  Inhabit.    The  coro  Krown  It 
Ibr  tba  pon.,  but  rramt  aiunUtln  of  Fruit  and 
•Ublei_are  raited:    Tbe  (Ine  It  preltr  (me- 


poin  of  thct.  taowenr,  i 

.(oldlBftlttupLrt 
In'lUI.     Tha  cutoU 


Ittj  hiHtrier.    Tha  paiture ; 


of  tba  iDorn.    "  i  h(Ta  Hldrm  MMnvd/*  laji  Dr.  Bow- 
loomi  In  itk  anplDTailla  the  aeatluii  oTfUk  or  conoiL 

lent,  bli  vile  or  ehDdra  an  ocopM  la  maoullictiirliia 
IncUutrr.  Whaa  Ugfabar  tellt  tuue  Un  tha  acrlndtaral 
put  of  the  faally  aurtloDe.  tbe  famalM  and  tbe  rowig 
people  realni  tba  Ioob  io  Iba  father  oi  tba  brothert. 
lilt  InlHScea  Dtagrleiillanl  lilbOHi  tn  SIM  m  hj 
IBaBubcturkif  eanlniMiIti  aad  la  man  thto  bttfof 
uou3r(S^, pp. a. TO.)  CMtoaeudiUkbbriam 
IhoH  prlnopallr  produead.  Tba  tUk  Itbtkt  eoDibt  of 
Floteatluet.  (na  tie  Ni|4ee,  DainUiiei.  ttOblei,  leran. 
bi  i£e  pntent  otMnrf  about  ivlon  laom  wera  nn- 
plned  upoa  theie  fopdt :  tMt  tloa  tha  *eaea  tbev  bars 
reudlf  loereeaed.  The  dliturheiacat  al  l^odt.  tlto.  hi 
IIM,  vem  tba  oute  of  naar  Lniaa'  workmu  aMiUni 
bi  Zflrlch.  In  1840.  Vlllonf  ottlaated  the  number  <9 
Ulk-lomii  la  tbe  ontoa  M  U.IMI,  and  tba  irearert  of  all 
uaoa.  (TaMom  da  Onrien,  1.  «W.)     The 


uaael  uIiieo<tf>e  totel  pradi 

beeaeitJBialedM«a).«lUruarlbi|.  Tbemalawaai — 
of  Flomuhiei  and  lenH  ■«  from  S(  to  4}  fraDCi  a  Bedi 
mgia,  and  of  Grot  d'  Orlcaia  aiidHunellnei.  u  an  btct- 

Ibe  Ath  tiantury,  their  t»o  pTind|ial  teatt  beltii  Ibtn,  a 
BOW  ZQMh  and  WlBtenbor.  There  an  lakl  lo  b 
n  hi  tba  aanloD,  and  4,00 

re,  prodddng  annually  000,000  ploeae 
16  tbere  wen  18  cotton  printlu  eaU- 
niinmenti  In  ine  cnnion.  amfdurlni  abou  IJIOO  mrii- 
inFji,aqd  prlhllDglOO.000  pleeet  ajear  ofcloth.  (Aiv- 
rew'i  Are ,  p.  TO.)  Cotton  aplnnlnc  b,  alto,  (Heulrelr 
airlad  au.  tbcn  behil,  In  US6,  991,WM  ipiadlM  to 


«^™uKni™.S 


Pin.  ^aH,  etetlooeiT  t 
•hu.  bcandy,  (nlU, 
tar  and  chama,  mlne- 
»  eMhi.  partleaiarlr 
plain  1  sachliierT.  tan- 


laiiet  an,  eoaapared  nKI 
iL  and  better  eoncaCad. 


VrklZ 


miSrUian 


if  the  woTiilDV  Blaiitt  preaent  a  laott  fratlfjrlni  pktnn 
if  hl«h  nrotparilT.  coDteatrntnt,  moralltr.  aiiJ  luMIb 

__..      «■_ jyj,  ,,^  flouHUilnei  tlw 

t  tlace  waa  enlj  S|d,  per 
tale  of  IhW  It  malnlf  to 

m  tnmptuarr  l^t,  and  la 

axpA^tm  

flibljp.  or  tneler  cowi3l! 
Sllmemi.i  but  Inttaad  of 

Ubnntnlldt.  and  tba  pt».  at  larM.  Erary  male  dtof  e 
IE  aga  of  It.  nut  a  dumoaa,  a  bankniM,  a  recipient  U 
..^,._  _..._- 1 .   —■ -nnntfco,  h«  «  right  t» 


er,  be  go  rcvt  of  age  lo  tit  In 

.  of  the  greater  council  an  alected  tot  ftiui  nait  i 
it  tbeli  number  ■oga  out  blannlall)p.  Bjr  the  neir 
lulon.  tbe  eiecuUn  and  judicial  powtn.  IbmHr^ 
In  the  uma  Indlildnala,  are  eepvBtad  i  the  Ave- 

a  high  court  of  appeal  eompoaedof  II  meni,,  acrlnhad 
eouil  of  prbaai)'  /uriulktien  to  ZUrkh.  dliliM  courtt, 
•".  The  proceadlngi  of  the  eoonell  and  of  tba  law 
itttarepubllei  lleedBiB  atmde  end  of  the  praaa  li 
■rauiaed ;  nod  each  iodlTldual  nmirlhutee  lo  (be  «l- 
gendee  of  the  Hate  to  profoitlau  la  bit  Income.  (UfrOi 

rereoue,  to  )R34.  \jat;Xn  Sr.  rnna  ;  aipimdllnre, 
l^l,4»fr.  ZUrlcli  bai  no  public  lUrbt.  Tbii  culoa 
contrlbataa  3M8  men  lo  the  ami;,  and  n.lU  ftann  a 
rear  to  tba  iTcaiutjr  D(  the  Sirlu  condnlerntlon.  IPICal, 
SlatM.  4t  la  SuliEt.)    U  It  dlilded  Into  1 1  dlilrlcU,  but  It 

UCH  {i^.  IVn^wn),  aunrii  of  IvItierlaDd,  cap.  at 

•iSui  n^'  iht  N.JTnt^i^ltTef  tha  I^"^ 
h.Hlm.N.B.Bern.  Let.  of  the  obaerretory,  4T° 
"  N.  I  Ion.  IBo  «!•  10"  B.  Pop.  In  m4,  iifloa. 
•eautlAiUriltuatad,  Ihe  rWer  dlrldtag  II  tola  t  ptrtt. 


tice.    Tbe  prfndiia]  an  th 
tbe  pnoclplct  of  tbe  EcCor 


sS.es2r" 


mall  guy  talk*  Till  fc—tiiiBli     ' 


948  ZURICH  (LAKE  OF). 

of  which  Larater  wm  the  minister ;  the  town  hall,  a 
aqoara  edifice,  in  which  the  diet  meets ;  the  old  arsenal ; 
the  town  libruy,  a  spacious  edifice,  containing  about 
60,000  ▼(^umes,  with  portraits  of  ZwingUus  and  many  of 
the  burgomasters  of  Ziirich,  a  bust  of  Larater  by  Dann- 
eclier,  a  tMs-relief  model  of  a  great  part  of  Switserland,  a 
collection  of  fossils,  Ac. ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  Lim- 
ns^ the  tower  of  Wellenberg,  formerly  a  state  prison. 

Tl»e  principal  raanuflsctures  are  those  of  silk  and  cotton 
goods ;  and  numerous  factories  and  country  houses  stud 
the  banks  of  the  lake  to  the  enrlrons.  '^  In  ZCrich,*' 
says  Inglis,  **  it  is  all  work  and  no  plqr ;  there  are  no 
amusements  of  anjr  klndjjnor  orobamy  do  the  tohabi. 
feel  the  want  of  them.  There  is  no  theatre ;  there  are 
no  public  concerts:  balls,  in  a  canton  where  leave  to 
dance  must  bo  asked,  are  out  of  the  question.  The  great 
object  of  the  ZUrickers  is  to  get  money :  disttoction  to 
wealth  is  the  chief  distinction  of  rank  known  in  Ziiridk. 
Literature,  however,  has  kept  its  place  here ;  and  no 
where,  perhaps,  in  Europe  is  the  study  of  the  dasslcs 
more  general  "than  In  this  city.  Here  are  an  academy 
for  thMlogy  and  various  other  branches  of  philosophy ; 
another  academy  preparatory  to  the  former ;  an  institu- 
tion for  medicine  and  surgery ;  another  for  the  education 
of  merchants ;  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumti,  and  for  the  blind,  the  model  of  which 
was  considered  so  excellent,  that  upon  it  Napoleon 
formed  that  of  Paris ;  academies  of  artists  and  music ;  a 
society  of  public  utility ;  and  many  schools  for  instruction 
to  languages  and  for  Uie  education  of  the  poor.  Two 
newspq>ers  are  published  In  ZUrich.  one  appearing 
weekly,  the  other  twice  a  week ;  ana  there  is  also  a 
monthly  literary  Journal.    If  house-rent  were  out  of  the 

auestion,  one  might  lire  cheaply  enough  at  Ziirich,  or  to 
s  n^hbourhood.  Beef  usualW  sells  at  about  3d.  per  lb., 
mutton  at  ^d.,  and  veal  Id.  hlgner :  fowls  average  Is.  6d, 
a  pair,  butter  Id.  per  lb.,  and  eggs  S  dos.  for  lOd.  But 
the  reasonable  price  at  which  most  necessaries  may  be 
ot>tained  to  ZUrich  is  more  than  neutralised  by  the  high 
rent  of  houses,  for  which  indeed  at  least  three  times  the 
sum  is  asked  that  would  command  the  same  accommoda- 
tion in  England  I  and  to  those  desirous  of  selecting  a 
constantly  agreeable  residence,  I  dare  not  recommend 
Zurich.  A  winter's  residence  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  tfiste  in  a  city  where  amusement  is  confounded  with 
crime,  and  where  men  and  women  do  not  meet  each  other 
to  society.**  {Ittflis*s  Svitxerl.)  There  is,  however,  a 
iqfiseum  club,  with  a  good  reading-room.  Where  the 
leading  English  newspapers  and  periodical  publications 
are  taken  in.  a  perpetual  communication  is  kept  up  t^ 
diligences  with  ikule,  Bern,  Constance,  and  the  other 
chief  Swiss  towns  :  and  by  steam-lwats  twice  a  day  with 
places  on  the  bank  of  its  lake.  Ziirich  was  one  of  the 
earliest  cities  that  Joined  the  Swiss  Confederation ;  and 
here  the  Reformation  in  Switserland  commenced,  under 
Zuinglius,  in  1519.  Among  its  distinguished  natives 
have  been  the  two  Gessners,  Zimmermann,  Fuseli,  La- 
vater,  Bodmer,  and  Pestalossi.    (£6^/;  IngU$i  Diet. 

ZURICH  (LAKE  OF),  one  of  the  prindpal  lakes  of 
Switserland,  in  the  E.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  being 
bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Ziirich,  Schwyts,  and  St. 
Gall.  It  curves  in  a  semicircular  manner,  from  S.E. 
round  to  N.W.  Length,  about  94  m. ;  Inreadth,  varying 
to  about  3  m. ;  but  at  Rappcrschwyl  it  is  contracted  to 
less  than  |  m.,  and  is  crossed  there  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
Area,  estimated  at  al>out  23  sq.m.;  height  al>ove  Uie 
sea,  1,86S  Eng.  (t.  Its  depth  In  some  places  exceeds 
600  ft. ;  but  for  several  hundred  yards  hrom  its  banks 
it  is  (near  Zurich  at  least)  seldom  more  than  ttotn 
6  to  12  ft.  in  denth.  At  iU  S.E.  extremity  it  receives 
the  Linth  canal,  which  brings  to  it  the  superfluous 
waters  of  the  Lake  Wallenstadt ;  at  its  N.W.  extremity 
it  discharges  itself  bv  the  Limroal.  ZUrich,  Heilen, 
Rapperschwyl  and  Richtenschwyl,  are  on  its  banks. 
This  lake  has  none  of  tiiat  savage  sublimity  which 
characterises  roost  of  the  Swiss  lakes :  Its  scenery  is,  in 
Csct,  comparatively  tame.    logUs  calls  it  **  the  Winan- 

owibearing  prkic,  vhkA,  vhQc  it  violently  eondnnm  the  opinloiw  of 
otbm,  uaamw  infiilliblUt;  with  r««ncct  to  lit  own.  In  a  void,  it 
VM  hit  opinion,  that,  proviaed  ChrlkiUna  aKTM  In  th«  moat  caccntlal 
•rtldet,  tlMT  ounbt  to  boar  with  an>  dunmnc*  on  Hihi«cta  kw  tin> 
•ontroTntiNa,  and  which  da  BoC  ialhwnct  macais."  iCunTt  HmUatt' 


ZTTOMIERS. 

dennere  of  Swttiariand.**    The  bltls 

rise  to  8,000  ft.  atiove  the  sea,  and  they 

gentle  and  cultivated  slopes  to  the  water's  edge ; 

toe  banks,  from  one  eoa  of  the  lak«  to  the  echfr,  mk 

studded  with  villages,  country  bouaea,  and 


m 


atkms.    Good  carriage  roads  run  along  both 
this  lake;  and  it  is  daily  traversed  by  aU 


of 


Znrkh  and  Rapperschwyl.  (JEM/  Piooij  Xisctti^s 

'.;  Jf (Sprr, 

ZUTPHBN.  a~  fortified  town   of  ti 


Dm 


nmx  SUimU  Htmdi. 
Murrai^  HamOb./or  Switaertamd; 


prov.  Ooelderiand,  cap.  arrond.,  mi  the  Taael, 
here  bv  a  stone  bridge,  where  it  la  joined  by  the 
Birckef.  16  m.  N.B.  Amhem.  Pop^  aoocwdin^  to  Stria, 
about  11,000.  It  is  strong  by  lU  situatioa.  and.  tboii^ 
in  the  midst  of  fens.  Is  not  considered  uubeakfay.  k 
is  divided  by  the  Birckel  into  an  old  and  a'  new  towa. 
The  principal  church  is  an  old  and  stately  edifice:  the 
town-hall,  the  college  of  deputies,  and  the  palaoe  af 
the  former  counts  of  Zutpben,  are  the  other  noet  roa- 
splcuous  buUdings.  Here,  also,  is  a  L.atin  achool,  a 
society  of  physiaU  science,  a  court  of  primary  JnrJartlr 
tion,  manufisctures  of  oottoa  fabrics,  writh  ta 
p^r  and  glue  factories,  oU  and  fiour  miUa,  Ac 

Zutpben  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towna.     It  w 

and  pillaged  by  the  Spaniards  to  I67S  and  1563,  but 
retaken  by  the  troops  under  Prince  Maurice  te  IS&L 
to  this  siege  the  fkroous  Sir  Philip  Sttlney,  the  floww 
of  the  chivalry  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  received  a  wood 
of  which  he  died  on  the  17th  of  Oct.,  at  the  early  ^a 


of  32.    (DeCloeti  Stein  i  Dict.G4og,) 

ZVORNIK  or  ISVORNIK.  a  fortlfled  town  •! 
Bosnia,  cap.  sandiak,  on  the  Drin,  71  ra.  W.  S.1U 
Belgrade.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  height*  and  has  two 
casUes,  and  a  large  oollecdoa  of  mud  hooaea,  with 
several  mosques,  and  Greek  and  R.  Catholic  dMudaca. 
Its  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  15,000.  It  la  aaid  to  have 
a  considerable  trade  ht  timber  and  (bel  with  Belgradov 
Serolin,  ftc. ;_  but  from  its  lyfog  out  of  any  smat 


it  is  very  seldom  visited  by  travelers  fhxn 

and  our  information  respecting  it  (aa,  indeed,  of  the 

whole  of  Bosnia)  is  very  imperfect. 

ZWICKAU,  a  town  of  the  ktogdom  of  Saxony,  m^ 
drc.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Mulda,  56  m.  S.  W.  Ores- 
den.  Pop.,  in  1846,  8,887.  It  was  former^  strongly 
fortlfled,  and  suflfered  repeatedly  In  the  wars  at  laat  cen- 
tury t>etween  Austria  and  PruMia.  Its  principal  bufld- 
ings  are  St.  Mary*s  Church,  with  some  fine  paincii^s  by 
Wohlgemuth,  and  a  lofty  tower,  which  was  often  as- 
cended by  Luther ;  and  an  old  castle,  now  used  Ibr  a 
house  of  correction,  llie  gymnasium  has  a  Ubraiy  ef 
18,000  volumes  (B.  Bitter)  i  and  there  are  also  some  ndll- 
tary  storehouses,  an  hospital,  ike.  Zwickau  lias 
factures  of  woollen  dotns,  hosiery,  cotton  coods, 
hardware;  which  she  owes  to  the  coal  Aelas  on 
sides  the  Mulda,  to  her  victoiQr. 

ZWOLLE,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlanda,  pnv. 
Overyssel,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap. ;  oo  the  Zwarte-water, 
about  10  m.  ttom  the  Zuyder-see,  and  50  m.  B.N.R. 
Amsterdam.  Pop.  between  17,000  and  l^OOa  It  is  well 
iMiiit,  in  the  style  of  most  other  Dutch  towns ;  aad  hm 


several  suburiM,  8  churches,  indudtog  a  fine  oild 
dral,  a  bouse  of  correction,  tribunals  of  primary 
diction  and  commerce,  and  some  agreeable  proon 


jtirfs- 


in  the  vidni^.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
and  its  trade  is  still  considerable  to  cattle  and  other  live 
stock,  dried  fish,  com,  wool,  hides,  honey,  leather,  ftc 
It  has  some  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  tanneriee,  &c.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Dutdi  in  156a  The  fiunous  Thoaas- 
i-Kempis  was,  for  64  years,  a  monk  of  an  Augostioe 
priory  to  this  town,  where  he  died  to  1471.  (Die  Oacii 
Diet.  Oiog.:  Murray's  Handbook,  tc.) 
ZYToSf  IBRS,  or  Jitomir^  a  town  of  Rnsslaa  Poind. 


Kvemment  Volhynia,  of  which  it  is  the  t^pital :  on  a  tn- 
tary  of  the  Dnlepr,  75  m.  W.  S.W.  Kief.  IVxu,  In 
1846, 98.000.  It  has  8  Russo-Greek,  a  Lutiieran,  aad  t 
R.  Cath.  churches,  various  govemnwnt  buildings,  a 
gymnasium,  seminary,  putrfic  library,  Ac  It  lias  ia« 
creased  greatly  in  importance  since  it  came  into  tbe  poe- 
session  of  the  Russians:  it  has  manufactures  of  hats» 
leather,  Ac.,  and  a  cooslderaltle  trade  ta  woollen,  siJk 
and  liuen  fabrics,  honey,  wax,  salt,  and  wln«s.  chicgy 
with  Gaiicia,  Hungary,  and  Wallacfaia.  ISekmitderi 
PMtarti  Berghaut,  ^.) 


SUPPLEMENT. 


ADBLAIDB,  a  dty  of  Sooth  Aattralla.  cap.  of  the  | 
British  colony  of  that  nane,  about  7  m.  S.E.  from  iu  j 
port,  an  Inlet  oo  the  E.  tide  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulph. 
Lat.  340  57'  S..  lonR.  1380  3S'  B.  Pop.  in  1846, 7.143,  and 
In  ISfiO  probably  10,000.  The  manic,  boundary  com- 
prifea  rather  more  than  1 ,000  acrec  It  U  divided  into  N . 
and  S.  Adelaide,  by  the  riTer  Torrens,  here  crosaed  by 
two  bridge*.  Both  portion*  of  the  town  stand  on  gentle 
elerations,  and  are  regularly  laid  out :  the  streets,  which 
varr  firom  70  to  180  ft.  in  width,  mostly  crou  or  meet 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several  good 

Snares.  The  S.  is  a  sood  deal  larger  than  the  N.  divt- 
>n  of  the  citT :  it  includes  the  government  bouse,  hos- 
{tital,  &Cm  witn  some  handsome  terraces  and  villas,  having 
roro  ^  to  I  acre  of  shrubbery  and  garden  ground  attached. 
^  Along  King  William  Street  (lu  central  thoroughfare)  are 
sundff  large  buildings,  including  the  government  offices 
and  commissariat  stores,  with  manv  good  private  houses 
and  shops  of  all  descriptions.  Hiodley  Street  is  the 
principal  place  of  business,  and  here  is  to  be  observed  all 
the  btutle  of  a  flourishing  town.  It  is  lined  on  both  sides 
with  good  stone,  brick,  or  wooden  houses,  some  of  which 
are  of  superior  build,  and  do  credit  to  Australian  street 
architecture.  Hany  of  the  stores  or  merchants*  ware- 
houses are  massive  brick  or  stone  building*.  (  Wilkin- 
MIS,  S.  Australia,  pp.  47, 48.)  The  government  house, 
near  the  river,  is  a  neat  building  surrounded  by  about 
10  acres  laid  out  in  ornamental  gardens.  Among  the 
other  principal  edifices  are  Trinity  and  St.  John's 
churches,  the  legislative  council  house,  court  house  (for- 
merly the  theatre),  the  office  of  the  S.  Australian  bank, 
an  auction  mart,  the  offices  of  the  S.  Australian  Com- 
pany, and  an  immense  Jail,  upon  which  no  less  a  sum  than 
84.0001.  has  been  expended,  or  rather  thrown  aw^  !  In 
the  centre  of  Light  Sqimre  is  a  handsome  Gothic  cross, 
45  feet  high,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Light, 
the  founder  of  the  city.  Adelaide  has  chapels  for  Ih'es- 
l^erians,  Roman  Catholics,  B^>tists,  independents, 
Methodists,  German  Lutherans,  and  others,  a  Friends' 
meeting  house,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  numerous  schools, 
the  S.  Australian  bank,  and  a  branch  of  the  Austral- 
asian do.,  S.  Australian  Assurance  Company,  a  philan- 
thropic institution,  a  mechanics*  institute,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  public  cemeterr,  Ac.  Several  newspapers  are 
publisbed  in  the  city,  ft  manufsctures  woollen  goods, 
starch,  soap,  snuS;  and  machinery,  and  it  lias  a  variety 
of  steam  and  other  mills,  with  breweries,  tanneries, 
malt-houses,  Ac  Its  trade  in  ores,  wool,  ftc,  is  already 
very  extensive,  and  it  will  necessarily  increase  with  the 
increase  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is  the 

grand  emporium.  Around  the  city  on  the  B.  and  S. 
I  a  semicircle  of  hills,  some  rising  to  upwards  of  S,000(t. 
above  the  sea;  and  within  a  few  miles  are  some  of  the 
priocipal  copper  and  lead  mines,  to  which,  especially  the 
former,  the  colonv  owes  the  greater  part  of  Its  prosperity. 
80  much  is  this  the  case,  that  of  the  total  exports  from 
the  colony,  amounting  in  the  year  ending  October  10th, 
I84>J,  to  436,216/.,  those  of  copper  and  copper  ores 
amounted  to 287w481/.    (See  post.) 

The  river  Torrens,  on  which  Adtiaide  Is  built, 
loses  itself  in  a  marsh  before  reaching  the  sea,  so  that 
the  city  Is  from  6  to  7  m.  distant  from  its  port,  an  inlet  of 
St.  Vincent's  Gulfrti.  This  inland  situation  b  a  serious 
drawback  on  the  trade  of  the  city ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  a  mistake  was  committed  in  not  building  it  on,  or 
mudi  nearer  to,  the  coast.  This,  wa  are  aware,  has 
been  denied,  though,  as  we  think,  upon  very  unsatisfkc- 
tory  grounds.  There  appears.  Indeed,  to  be  but  little 
doubt  that  In  no  very  lengthened  period  most  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  town  will  be  transferred  to  the 

Eort ;  and  that  the  latter  will  be  preferred  as  a  residence 
y  commercial  people.  In  the  rainy  season  the  Torrens 
is  much  flooded,  though  It  seldom  overflows  its  banks, 
which  are  steep  and  lofty ;  but  In  the  dry  season  it  has 
no  current,  iu  bed  being  then  formed  into  a  series  of 
pooli  or  tanks. 
Vol.  II. 


Port  Adelaide,  7  m.  N.W.  ftxHU  the  city,  in  a  low  ai;4 
marshy  situation,  consists  of  a  number  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  warehouses,  many  of  which  are  of  stone,  with 
wharves,  partly  tielonging  to  government,  and  partly  to 
the  South  Australian  Company.  Pop.  in  1850  about  8,500. 
The  inlet  of  the  sea  forming  the  liarbour,  opposite  the 
entrance  to  which  a  light  vessel  is  moorea,  stretches 
from  the  gulph,  from  wnich  it  la  separated  Xxj  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  for  about  8  m.  southward  surrounding  Tor- 
rens Island.  At  its  mouth  is  a  sandv  bar  with  8  ft.  water 
at  ebb  and  16  ft  at  flood  tide ;  this  depth  being  consider- 
ably increased  during  S.  and  S.  W.  winds.  Ships  of  400 
or  500  tons  may,  conseqiientlv,  pass  the  bar  in  safety, 
and  once  over,  there  is  depth  enough  for  the  largest 
ships  to  the  head  of  the  harbour.  (DutUm^  S.  Australia , 
p.  118.)  Large  vessels  are,  however,  obliged  to  lie  in 
mid  channel ;  but  projects  were  recently  on  foot,  and 
are  now,  probablv,  being  realised,  for  improving  the 
harbour,  either  bv  carrying  out  piers  Into  the  deep 
water,  or  by  establishing  a  new  port  about  8  m.  nearer 
to  the  harbour's  mouth,  where  the  water  in«shore  is 
deeper,  and  the  situation  affords  greater  facilities  for 
the  accommodation  of  shipping.  Port  Adelaide  has  a 
custom  house ;  but  vess^  are  eiempted  from  all  port 
charges  in  this  and  in  the  other  port*  of  the  colony.  A 
railway  planned  to  unite  the  city  with  the  port,  will, 
most  likely,  be  completed  at  an  early  date,  we  subjoin 
the  following  statement*  with  re*pect  to  the  trade, 
Ac,  of  Port  Adelaide  (or  S.  Australia)  b>  the  following 
years:— 

Imports  amd  Exports  at  Port  Addaide. 


184S  . 
1844  . 
1M5  - 
1816  . 
IS47  • 
ISIS  • 
1S49  • 


Tout  Inapocts. 


M  «. 

109,013  0 
1184>1A  8 
184319  It 
9t9/>99  It 
4lQMi  9 
881,338  19 
599,518  10 


9 
11 
6 
9 
8 
0 
6 


Total  BspoiU. 


M  t. 

80^58  IS 

9ft,S7t  14 

148,459  4 

8It337  18 

850,348  IS 

504,068  7 

403.I67  0 


t 
8 
7 
8 
t 
0 
6 


Exports  the  Produce  qf  South  Australia. 

4. 

8 
0 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


8S.S68  19 
131300  6 
S87/)58  19 
S75.1I5  IS 
465378  10 
374,155  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Skips  entered  inwards  at  Port  Adelaide  in  the 
mentioned  Years. 


Piunt  Onst  Bvftsiil 
B.  Colant« 
PwvlgnButn 

Toul    • 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

SO 

111 

11 

1847. 

1848. 

3^ 

170 

10 

1849. 

8 

60 
S 

IS 

97 

5 

S8 

115 

7 

95 

165 

17 

70 

114 

14S 

150 

S15 

S77 

Immigration  and  Emigration. -~  Th^  arrivals  and 
departures  at  Port  Adelaide,  by  sea,  during  the  last  few 
years  have  been  as  follows : — 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Afiivwl. 

J.114 

8336 

4.458 

5346 

7,664 

16,166 


IMMTted. 

445 
869 
885 

l,0«S 
83M 


During  1849  the  arrivals  and  departoret  were  from  and 
to  the  places  following : — 


Anfrab 
DafwrhuM    - 

Orsst  Britsln. 

BridahColonlM. 

Pfl««lga  8«««M.| 

Matak 

Peaiia«i. 

Matak 

rmnlm. 

Matak 

FmosIm. 

63M 

5347 
55 

1.455 
1311 

583 

788 

981 
144 

646 
86 

sK 


950 


AUSTRIA 


The  exoeu  of  departure*  for  the  neighbouring  colonies 
b  caused  by  manjr  of  the  English  passenger >ships  being 
bound   for  Adelaide,    Melbourne,  and    Sfdney,  where 


BOYD  TOWN. 


the 


many  proceed,  and  are  entered  accordingly,. 

Under  Foreign  States,  the  numbers  denote  nearly  the 
arrlfals  from  Germany,  and  the  departures  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal 
Articles,  the  Produce  of  S.  Australia,  exported  from 
Port  Adelaide  in  the  Year  ending  the  lOth  October. 
1849. 


Articlo. 


BMon  and  bsms 
Beof    . 

BT«ad  • 
Buttor  • 
Cattle  — 

Honaa 

Cows 

MiMp       - 
ChaaM- 
Cam  ^ 

Barlay      - 

vrhaat      • 

Ploor 
Glua,  plaoaa   - 
Oom    - 
Hldea  - 
HooAaMlbanaa 
HoriM  . 
Lcalhar 
MdAl  — 


QoantMak 


asr 


0|l,blacfc 
On. 
Coppar 

L«id 
Presarvat 

SpKimans      ■ 
Tallow 
Wool 

Whalcbana     • 
Wina  • 
MiaoaUansoas 


l«tcvta. 
6cvt. 

ii,9noipita. 

S91  cwu 
7cwt. 

8 
17 
579 
60  Ctrl. 

11,401  qnu 
l,IS4tomlOewC' 
1  ton 
M7  cwt.  44  lb. 

116  cwt. 
3,6>H 
Wi  cwt. 

3,7lt5  cwt.  f  qn.  i  Iba. 
'iScwt. 
8  tuna. 

14,547  lonalfiewt. 
«1  cwt.  I  qr.  14  Iba. 
413  torn  14  cwt.  1  qr. 
ItOlba. 


Valoak 


M 
41 
13 

I.IDO 

1(54 

85 


5fi7%  cwt.  8  qn.  9  Iba. 
10,504  bain.  «;S3f)j040  Iba. 
56  rwu  1  qr.  21  lb. 

6  KBit. 


100  0 

85  0 

I«5  0 

ISO  0 

1S7    0 

173t9  15 

t3,Sl«    0 

It 

530 

«0 

145 

831 


14,S6S    0 
»     0 


100 

0 

27S,607 

0 

«« 

0 

5,510 

0 

6 

0 

14« 

0 

9,076 

0 

99,137 

5 

250 

0 

1 

0 

Sd5 

0 

436,216 

0 

Adelaide  was  founded  In  1H,14.  In  IS42,  it  was  Incor- 
porated by  an  act  of  the  colonial  legislature  as  a  city 
under  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council ;  but 
the  corporation  was  subsequently  broken  up.  and  we 
have  not  learned  whether  it  has  been  re-established. 
( JViikMson,  Button,  Bennett,  S.  Australia ;  Somih  Am- 
traliOH  Abnanacjor  1S50.) 

AUSTRIA.      The   dismembernieiit  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  which  appeared,  when  the 
article  "  Austria  "  in  the  Dictionary  was  written, 
to  be  not  at  aH  improbable,  has,  for  a  while  at 
least,  been  averted.     The  revolutionary  excesses 
of  which  Vienna  was  the  theatre  did  not  extend 
to  any  other  portion  of  the  German  provinces  of 
the  empire;  and  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by 
the  Magyars  of  Hungiry  to  throw  off  the  Aus- 
trian yoke  were  weakened  by  the  opposition  of 
the  Slavonians  of  Croatia,  and  other  provinces. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  Magyars  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  independence,  and, 
at  all  events,  the  struggle  with  them  would  have 
been  much  more  severe,  but  for  the  powerful 
assistance  given  by  Russia  to  the  Austrians.    In 
Italy  the  latter  had  comparatively  little  ditficultv 
in  re-esUblishing  their  authority.     The  Italiam 
can  do  everything  but  flghtr     They  can  pro- 
duce, at  sight,  the  draught  of  a  free  constitution, 
with  represenutive  bodies,  and  providing  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  of  religious  worship,  and 
9o  forth.     But  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
maintain  by  the  sword  what  they  have  so  well 
expressed   by  the   pen,   their  courage  rapidly 
evaporates.     Indeed,  the  presunnption  is,  that, 
though  the  whole  population  were  in  arms  from 
the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  100,000 
Austrian,  French,  or  Russian  troops  would  suf- 
fice to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  make  them 
crouch,  like  slaves,  under  the  lash.     They  luve 
not  yet  learned  to  prefer  death  to  dishonour. 

Sammam  arada  naiM,  anlniain  ptatei*  podori. 
A  pcoptar  Tttam.  virandi  pcrdare  i  ^^ 


government  has  to  contend  are  still  estremetj 
formidable.     The  riitfurent  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, occupied  by  different  races  of  people,  speak- 
ing different  languages,  are  not   held  together 
by  any  common  tie  of  interest  or  aflbcUoa.     Oa 
the  contrary,  they  entertain  the  greatest  iealoos; 
of,  aid  aversion  from,  each  ot&r;  and  no  A- 
tempt  has  been  made  to  obviate  this  state  af 
things,  or  to  reconcile  the  apparently  eonfiicu 
ing,  but  re-tlly  identical  interests  of  the  vsriau 
countries  and  races  under  the  imperial  accptit. 
On  the  4th  March,  1849,  the  present  empcnr 
promulgated  a  constitution  for  all  the  states  of 
the    empire,     establishing    two     representatife 
chambers,   an    upper   and   a    lower*    the  ]m\& 
chosen  by  universal  suffkvge,  and  i^axantecirr 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  &c.     But  the  urgeecr 
of  the  crisis  which  led  to  the  promuli^atioa  alf 
this  important  document  havinj^  passed  avsf, 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  constitution*  or  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  in  it.     On  the 
contrary,  all    the  most  offensive   parts  of  the 
old  regime  have  again  been  made  as  pnmiineK 
as  ever.     The  sword,  in  fact,  is  at  present  the 
only  instninnent  of  government  reco^iscd  ia 
Austria,  and   courts-martial  are   the   only  tri- 
bunals for  the  trial  of  political  ofi^nces.     Bta 
though  a  system  of  this  sort  may  answer  per- 
fectly well   in   luly,  we  hardly   think  it  wiD 
succeed  in  Germany.     We  believe,  indeed,  tl«t 
if  it  be  not  very  materially  modified,  it  will,  at 
no  veiy  distant  period,  be  wholly  overthrown. 
Dissatisfaction  is  everywhere   prevalent.     The 
finances  are,  also.  In  a  state  of  the  greatest  dis- 
order; and  the  attempt  to  impose  new  taxes, 
without  the  sanction  either  of  provincial  states 
or  of  a  ^neral  diet  or  parliament,  has  excited 
deep  feelings  of  disgust  in  some  of  the  provinces 
most  attached  to  the  reigning  family. 

It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  prane- 
worthy  efforts  of  the  government  to  BK»dify  or 
repeal  the  existing  shackles  on  the  freedom  tii 
commerce   will    not   add   to   its  unpopularity. 
They  have  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  manu- 
facturers ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they 
will  be  favourably  received  even  by  those  classes 
to  whom  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
Whatever  may  be  its  political  consequencesTSie 
attempt  that  is  now  being  made  by  the  Austriaa 
government  to  have  its  territories,  and  those  of 
the  Southern  Germanic  states,  included  in  the 
Zollverein,  or  German  Customs  League,  would 
certainly  add  greatly  to  the  industry  and  weU- 
being  of  the  German  people. 

On  the  1st  of  May  next  (1851 X  unless,  like  th«  coo- 
stitution  of  1 849,  It  should  be  indefinitely  postponed,  a  new 
uniform  customs  tarifT  for  the  whole  of  tbeAmtriaB 
dominions  Is  to  come  into  operation,  and  the  export  and 
import  laws  published  in  1829  and  1838  are  to  be  auMllcd. 
In  the  new  tariff,  the  arUcles  ilaUe  to  duty  are  cT 
under  32  principal  beads,  and  these  into  inferior 


But  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Austrian 


\Mth  the  exception  of  salt,  gunpowder,  tolMcco,  ..,. 
preparations  liable  to  explode,  all  goods  rnxj  be  exported 
and  imported  without  requiring  any  special  p^rmic. 
On  most  articles  the  duties  are  considerably  reduced- 
and  some  at  present  prohibited  will  for  the  flrsi  tkm* 
be  admissible.  All  customs  must  be  paid  In  impwial 
coins  of  "  three  pieces  of  twenty  to  the  florin."Th« 
duration  of  the  tariff  is  fixed  at  5{  years ;  and  no  changs 
can  be  made  In  it  except  by  decree  of  the  Inaperial 
Diet,  or  in  case  of  a  customs-oaioa  with  ~ 
and  Italy. 

BOYD    TOWN.    A  sea-port  town,  co.  „- , 

N.  S.  Wales,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Twofold  Bay.  lac 
87°  n'  S.,  long.  1490  M'  R  Pop.,  In  1848.  mteUy 
2,000.  It  has  a  fetty  300  feet  In  length  with  other  accoa. 
modations  for  shipping ;  and  B.  B«^  is  the  scat  of  a 
large  whaling  establishment.  Boyd  Town  was  fouaded 
by  Mr.  Beniamin  Boyd,  who  connected  ic  by  a  road  45  au 
in  length  with  the  extensive  squatting  district  called  the 
Maneroo  Plains.  A  lighthouse.  76  feet  \a  height,  has 
been  erected  on  the  headland,  formiag  the  S.  boondaiT 
of  Twofold  Bay,  adjoining  E.  Boyd^ 


CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO,  a  town  of  the  U.  Statet.  nUnoU,  at  the 
einlM>uchure    of    the    Chicago    river.    In    the    S.   W. 
comer  of  Lake  Michigan.  Ul  42°  N.,  long.  87^  37'  W. 
Tlie  river,  which  is  formed  of  two  bnuiche*  that  unite 
alMUt  f  m.  from  the  lalie,  divides  the  town  into  three 
portions,  the  principal  seat  of  business  Ixing  on  the  S. 
aide  of  the  main  stream.    The  growth  of  Chicago  has 
been   quite   extraordinary,    its    pop.,   which  In   1840 
amounted  to  (mly  4,8A3,  liaving  increased,  tn  1848,  to  about 
n.OOUl  and  there  is  everr  probability  that  it  will  con- 
tinue rapidly  to  increase  for  many  years  to  come.    It  is 
indebted  for  this  wonderftil  deveiopement  to  its  situation 
and  the  miterprise  of  its  inhabitants.    It  is  the  natural 
•ntrep6t  for 'the  trade  between  the  flourishing  state  of 
Illinois  and  the  vast  regions  watered  by  the  grwst  laltes ; 
its  importance  in  this  respect  having  been  very  greatly 
Increased  by  its  having  twen  united  by  a  canal,  of  the 
largest  class,  with  the  navicable  waters  of  the  Illinois 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Missitsippi ;  so  that  it  com- 
municateSfOu  the  one  hand,  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
Mexican  Gulph,  and,  on  the  other,  with  Quebec  and  the 
St.  Lawrence.    Hence  the  value  of  \f»  exports  and  im- 
ports, which,  in  1840,  were  respectively  228,636  and 
562,106  dollars,  had  risen.  In   1847,  to   2,]»6,299   and 
2.641,853  do.  1    Among  other  articles,  the  exports,  in 
1847,    comprised    1, 974,303   bush,    wheat,   82.&38   bar. 
flour,  48.1120  bar.  beef  and  pork,  and  411,488  lb.  wool. 
The  harbour,  which  Is  partly  artificial,  is  formed  by 
means  of  piers,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  which  is  a 
lighthouse,   projecting  from  the  river  into  the  lake. 
1  he  trade  of  the  port  employs  a  great  number  of  steam- 
^ers  and  sailing  vessels,  a  good  many  of  which  belong 
to  the  town.    The  situation,  though  low,  is  above  the 
level  of  the  inundations,  and  is  said  to  be  healthy.    The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  wooden 
buildings  of  the  first  settlers  are  now  rapidly  giving 
way  to  substantial  brick  edifices.    It  has  some  hand- 
some churches,  a  medical  college,  various  elementary 
and  superior  schools,  a  merchant's  academy,  banks,  in- 
surance offices,  and  so  forth  ;  and,  in  1847,  no  fewer  than 
7  weekly  and  4   daily  newspapers !     Fort  Dearborn, 
which  acquired  some  celebrity  in  the  last  war  between 
this  country  and  the  U.   States,  is  U)  its  immediate 
vicinitv.    Such  is  the  present  state  and  t>roapects  of  a 
town  founded  on  what  was,  20  years  since,  a  hunting- 
ground  occupied  by  the    Indians.    (See  an   excellent 
art.  OD  Ckieago  In  HunCi  Commeretal  Magazine  for 
February,  1S48.) 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  the  U.  States,  cap.  Ohio,  of 
which  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto,  ImmeUiatety  above  the  point  where  it  Is  Joined 
by  the  WheUtone  river,  100  m.  N.B.  Cincinnati,  bu. 
30^  47'  N.  long.  83<^  8'  W.  It  was  (bunded  so  late  as 
1812,  the  land  on  which  it  stands  having  previously 
been  a  wilderness.  Pop.,  in  1840,  6,048 ;  in  1848,  about 
14,t00I  It  is  well  situated  on  hmd  rising  gradually 
from  the  river;  the  streets,  which  are  broad  and 
straight,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  being  for  the 
most  part  lined  with  substantial  houses,  it  has  a 
souare  which  comprises  10  acres ;  and  a  convenient 
wharf  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  But  the 
navigation  of  the  latter  (an  affluent  of  the  Ohio)  being 
liable  to  interruption,  the  city  is  united  by  a  canal  to 
the  Ohio  canal,  which  opens  an  easy  communication 
with  the  lakes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mississippi  on 
the  other ;  and  its  trade  is  farther  promoted  by  its  being 
on  the  line  of  the  great  national  road  from  Indtanopolii 
to  Zanesville,  &c.  A  bridge  across  the  river  unites 
the  city  with  the  suburb  of  Frankilnton.  The  public 
buildinss  comprise  a  state  bouse,  commanding  a  fine 
view  oil  the  surrounding  country;  an  edifice  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the  state;   a  state 

Eenitentiarv ;  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  asvluras  for  the 
lind,  and  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons  ;  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logical seminary ;  numerous  churches  {  several  bank 
offlces,  one  of  which  has  a  handsome  Doric  portico,  ftc. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  towns  of  the  U.  States,  there  is 
ample  provision  for  the  educatioo  of  the  yonog  in  ele- 
mentary and  superior  schools,  academies,  &c  It  has 
factories  of  various  sorts,  with  tanneries,  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  printing-offices,  which,  in  addition  to 
other  publications,  furnish  sundry  monthly  and  daily 
newspapers.    {^HatkeWs  Gaxetteer,  4rc.) 

DENMARK.  Since  the  art.  Denmark, 
in  the  bocW  of  this  work,  was  printed,  we  have 
received  irom  Copenhagen,  from  a  source  on 
which  every  reliance  may  be  placed,  the  follow- 
ing statements. 

The  prohibitory  regalatioos  otMtmctlng  the  commerce 
of  the  country  and  encouraging  sloth  and  smuggling, 
have  been  materially  modified  by  ordinances  passed  in 
1838,  1841, 1844, 1846,  and  1847.  The  duties  on  fbreign 
imports  vary  at  present  fhrni  3  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
All  prohibitions  of  importation  and  exportation  have 
been  abolished.    The  uidlity  of  trade  is  prom6ted  by 
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great  liberality  In  regard  to  the  warehousing  and  bonding 
of  merchandise.  A  few  articles  continue  suUect  to 
duties  on  being  exported,  and  of  these  cattle,  hides,  and 
skins  are  of  greatest  consequence.  The  education  of 
mechanics  has  of  late  years  been  Improved  by  the  for- 
mation of  mechanics'  institutes,  drawing-schools,  *c. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal  Ar- 
ticles, the  Produce  of  Denmark  and  her  Dependencies, 
exported  from  that  Kingdom  and  the  Duchies  of  Sles- 
wlck  and  Holstein,  In  1847. 


Articles. 

DuiWiWefshts 

Britlih  WelRhu 
and  M  eaaufes. 

Approxl' 

inatat  Va* 

loe. 

/.  AterienUmrui 

ftvdua. 

£ 

WhMt  -       ■       . 

44S.l«ttandw 

«11,51lqn. 

348,171 

R,.       -       .       - 

AHSA9t     — 

193.871  - 

182.336 

BmUw  -.     -       • 

1,106,489     — 

6V9.4S0  - 

37.%  139 

Malt  - 

XI,94l      _ 

10,498  — 

9.873 

Oitfi     '      .      . 

756;J78     - 

3W.334  ~ 

248.52; 

BncltvhMt  -       > 

116.194      — 

65,507  — 

78,431 

(Jraau     of  buck* 

wItMt,      baiicy. 

aiKl(uta     • 

9/M7.113  lb*. 

9,958,845  lbs. 

50.890 

Flour    at    bui^, 

wbeat,  and   po- 

Utom 

3.410,960  - 

5.754,703  — 

11.512 

Other  flour  > 

3,53«,.M0  — 

3,896.140  — 

11.943 

F«M«     ... 

IS5,19H  tonder 

88,6Uqr». 

1Z5.U09 

Tawm    ... 

4.(i.989    — 

in,48<  — 

21,145 

Beau    -       .       - 

4S.414     — 

80.7M6  ~~ 

21,437 

Kape-Mcd     -       ■ 

140,346     — 

lojuvt  — 

131.711 

Flax     aid    othw 

■wd*-       -       . 

69.S71     - 

118,646  . 

43.781 

OU  eakm      -       ■ 

S0,8M.9H7  lbs. 

«05.tJ34  cwts. 

46,917 

Butiar  . 

ti«,76A  tonder 

. 

4C5,«7 

ChMc  - 

Pork,  taltad        1 
,  unokad     J 

877.UOO  ibe. 

8.623  cwts. 

9,863 

ZJ»Vi,!>56  — 

37,596  — 

51.618 

B««f.'nlt«l  -      - 

I.ft45,4d9  — 

18,146  - 

24,914 

— tUDoked 

18i.y91  — 

1.783  — 

2,448 

TaUow  -       .       . 

19S.A76  _ 

M94  - 

3,899 

Cwidia 

69.798  — 

5l«  - 

1.481 

Hones  .       -       . 

M  fc -         ^ 

l\,tMbmd 

11.250  head 

94.922 

Oxmi   1        ^ 

Cowt  S       *"       ' 

44.084    - 

44JOH4  — 

297,567 

Calves   -       .       . 

15,186    — 

15.186  — 

I9.8.TO 

Fi«s       • 

16,66.1    — 

16.b63  -. 

18.746 

SlMcp  and  tamba  • 

«3.ti03    — 

23.603 

7,966 

Com  and  |iohibi 

braadr 

106.887  vtlr. 

. 

16/134 

HJdn:  — 

Uone,  OS,  and 

cow 

K  10.699  lbs. 

t,367  cwU. 

5,654 

Skim:— 

C«lf.ih«C|HMid 

lamb   • 

I.387,AS4  — 

13,614  — 

4trK0 

Uaoty  •       - 

114,0U  — 

1.69*  — 

3.484 

Wax     -       -       - 

16I.«U8  — 

1.621  - 

11,126 

Quills,  writing     • 
uonM 

1.413  -. 

65.839  CWts. 

80 
7,533 

Do.  burnt  - 

196.UK1   — 

1.918  — 

879 

Potatoai 

116.611  tonder 

• 

16,482 

WoodferftMl       • 

16.380  fiahro. 

. 

12399 

Turf     -       -       - 

• 

«               . 

25,307 

//.  Prodmcfqftke 

,_       FUherg. 

Hnrliuti 

10.7^^  tonder 

• 

9,653 

Pfeh,  salted  .       . 

l,17ti.''5«  lbs. 

.               . 

9,284 

Mjiters  ... 

1,680  tnktar 

- 

3,024 

///.  PredieeiJ'tMe 

Cotonia. 

a.  or  Iceland,  the 

Faroe    Islaud*. 

and   Greenland. 

•aportcd       intn 

Danoiark. 

Eider-down  - 

4,76'^  lbs. 

5.24.^  Ibe. 

2,143 

Feath>n  for  b«b 

19.566  — 

2IAS6  — 

8K1 

Lub-fiahl 
Flal.tUii     " 

«,76«,768  — 

S7,2S5cwts. 

21,804 

Sheep   and    lamb 

•kliM  •       •       - 

19.489  — 

.              . 

3.M 

Reindeer  aUae 

«),998  — 

.             . 

1.063 

Pes             t* 

67.514  — 

. 

W,I91 

8tal             „        - 

136.0V6  ~ 

.             . 

15,303 

Svoolerts     „       - 

Hfi»0  — 

• 

26 

Tallow  -       -       - 

845.660  . 

8.S15  cwts. 

17,126 

TrainoU       -       . 

16,957  loader 

. 

40,060 

Wool     -       •       . 

1.00K.704  lbs. 

9,850  cwta. 

22,561 

Wonted  Jackets') 

90,299  . 

• 

10,160 

Whalebone  •       - 

8,t40  — 

81  cwts. 

927 

k  In  ihe  Island  al 

St.    Cro4i,     ex- 

ported Into  Den- 

martc. 

8ii|^    -       -       - 

13.3SlJt&0  .. 

131,692  - 

lM.19r 

Earn     •       -       >|      390,877  vtlr. 

Total   •      - 

85/)l3 

1 

3,291,406 

The  approximate  value  of  Um  menttooed  articles  is 
official. 

In  1847  Denmark  possessed,  exdustve  of  S8  tteam- 
boaU  and  of  vessels  under  ao  tons,  2,033  ships  of  the 
burden  of  144,064  tons ;  of  which  about  71.  of  the  burden 
of  14,991  tons,  were  employed  In  the  Transatlantic  trado. 

In  1848  slavery  was  aboluibed  In  the  Danish  W.  Indies, 
lo  1849  the  produce  of  St.  Croix  amoimted  to  only 
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OIUolW,  Biropo.    (/JoADrHjO™!i:r,t.Wl.iH»rfei', 
Inwr  oW  JJLiHd.  I.  W9.,  aiul  Hi.,  ud  BUI  iRlcTii.) 
GHECCE.     We  haie  bomxrcd  the  rollonlng 
'.  eicellent  paper  by  Mr, 


en.  iirit 


[  of  the 


commerce  And  Agriculture  of  llita 

country  tbAl  hm  ever  twen  publiihrdt  and  u 

cminentl]'  deiervin^  of  (he  reader'i  aitentijn. 

thwiMToe  anrf  Siifjxng.  —  The  OTiPcipal  Ma- 
buildiog  pluei  Are  GaraiidI,  Sjra,  Hydra, 
SpeuiA,  SkiAiho*,  Cournl,  (Od  Taiioua  polnii  on 
the  coBtt.  Two  buildiag-yAidi  have  Alio  been 
estAblished  At  Che  Pirnua  wlihin  the  lui  year 
(iB4e).  and  jeieralraorchanl-vwaels  of  consider, 
able  burthen  have  been  Uunchtd  and  art  on  ih* 
lUickL  The  regiiltr  meuuremcDliaby  the  too, 
consinlDg  of  fony  kiloa.  •  In  the  abaeuce  of 
official  rctumi  that  can  be  depended  upoa,  tha 
Dumber,  tonnage,  and  crews  of  Tesieli  And  boata 
brlongiag  10  Ibe  Greek  kiagdom,  may  be  aeaied 
•pprtnimAiely  in  round  Dumber*  ai  4,000  leaaeli, 
meaniting  150,000  torn,  and  employillg  30,000 

Allbough  a  TAit  number  of  leneli  and  boata 
are  built  yearly,  their  rapid  decay  prevents  the 
increase  Ming  ai  contiderabte  a*  might  be  ex- 
pected. There  are  Greeli  veuels  of  betireen 
fiPO  and  700  Lons  r^rter,  and  a  considerable 

majorily  consliti  of  boAt*  of  6  or  T  tona,  hATing 
A  large  haich  in  midihipt. 

Tba  prliKiu]  iblpmni  port  is  SjTA.  vhereUArBmls 
•re  rt^itersiL.     At  Gsiutdi,  aUo,  ■  (r«u  muy  insels 

Palras,  tbi  man  iuporluiL  commcrckl  yiace  of  Cniecii, 
th«r«  art  but  i  TtssaU   rerUtered,     The  PlrBue  pos- 

•oyigas  >n  uiusllr  liiglinr  u  bond  CrHk  tsimIi 
Ihu  ihDH  paid  to  EaglU)!  itilpplng,  fliher  In  ttte 
coutLnt  or  foreigD    trsda.      It   ft  cuitonurr  fOr   th* 
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Ing  to  tbrfr  cpccUI  •ffrecflMOta.  Thto  is  the  syitcni  on 
which  Uie  BUcfc  Sea  corn  trade  has  for  years  bera 
carried  on  b?  the  Hydrioto  and  SpesxioU,  and  ander 
which  Um  soippiof  interesU  of  thoee  islands  have 
rapidly  advanced.  It  may,  howerer,  fkirly  be  doabced 
whether  tbdr  prosperity,  owlog  In  the  Irst  instance  to 
fortiiltoiu  circamstances,  and  subsequently  aided  by 
thdr  activity  and  economical  habits,  may  not  ratb«r 
have  been  impeded  tlianadTmnced  by  this  system.  There 
is  no  branch  of  trade  to  which  the  Greeks  partlcularlr 
oooftne  their  energies  and  views ;  nevertheless  Greek 
commerce  may  be  divided  Into  the  following  prineipal 
groat  branches  :— 

1st.  The  Com  Trade  of  the  Bladi  Sea  and  Alex- 
andria, including  the  transport  In  their  own  veasels, 
either  under  Greek  or  Russian  colours,  to  the  ports  of 
Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  and  speculations  on 
the  most  extensive  scale  whenever  bad  harvests  or 
other  circumstances  open  markets  to  them.  Some 
Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  this  carrying 
trade  to  the  Greeks,  from  the  fact  that  in  Galata  S70 
Greek  vesseU  loaded  in  1844.  besides  104  under  Turkish 
colours,  and  98  under  Russian,  of  which  the  great  ma- 
jority were  Greek.  At  IbraiU,  during  the  same  year, 
325  Greek.  14S  Turkish,  and  63  Russian  vessels  loaded. 
Yet  these  ports  are  insignificant  as  compared  to  Odessa 
and  Taganrog ;  and  1  only  mention  them  and  the  par- 
ticular year  1844,  Itam  having  the  returns  before  me. 

Sdly.  The  exportation  of  the  produce  of  Turkey, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Southern  Russia,  to  England, 
Italy,  and  France,  principally  to  London,  Trieste,  and 
Ifaneliles.  Tlie  great  advantage  the  Gredu  P<u*«ss 
over  foreigners  in  the  purchase  of  produce  In  Turkey 
and  Greece,  Is  that  having  rdatives  and  connections  on 
whom  they  can  depend  for  tbecollectlon  of  small  parcels 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  at  the  places  of  growth, 
so  that  they  are  not  imposed  upon  by  their  agents, 
and  avoid  the  profits  of  middlemen.  The  Greek  trader 
considers  nothing  beneath  his  notice,  and  will  gather 
together  a  few  bags  of  rags,  or  a  ton  or  two  of  bones 
and  horns,  while  be  Is  chartering  perhaps  fifty  vessels 
to  load  com  and  tallow. 

8diy.  The  supply  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Greece, 
with  the  cotton  and  woollen  nunufoctures  of  England 
and  Germany.  The  extensive  operations  of  the  Greeks 
at  Blanchester,  where  they  have  their  own  establish- 
ments for  purchasing,  examining,  and  packing  tlieir 
goods,  attest  the  Importance  of  this  branch  of  theii 
commiirce.  In  supplving  Persia  and  Constantinople 
with  the  cotton  roanurscttires  of  England,  these  parties 
have  almost  driven  the  English  out  of  the  market,  and 
defied  their  competition.  This  has  been  occasioned  by 
their  thorough  knowledge  of  thtte  countries,  and  by 
their  readiness  to  execute  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
largest  commissions  of  the  shopkeepers  of  Turkey  and 
Greece ;  while  their  oorresponoents  open  and  retail  the 
largest  parcels  of  manufactures  in  the  exact  proportions 
required  by  the  purchasers. 

4thly.  Banking  and  exchange  operations.  This  par- 
haps  is  the  most  wonderfol  psirt  of  the  Greek  system  of 
commerce,  and  is  largely  and  successfully  carried  on. 

Jgrieulture  and  internal  Trade, — The  land  measure 
of  Greece  is  the  stremOf  equal  to  about  one-fourth  part 
of  an  English  acre. 

No  proper  survey  and  register  of  lands  havtag  been 
made  by  the  Greek  government,  it  Is  impossible  to 
state  correctly  what  mav  be  the  actual  extent  of  the  soil 
cultivated,  or  available  for  cultivation.  But  from  private 
and  general  information,  I  am  Inclined  to  calculate  that 
considerably  less  than  half  the  superficial  contents  of 
continental  Greece  and  the  Morea  is  susceptible  of  culti- 
ration.  and  that  not  one-sixth  of  thb  iu  Ronmelia,  and 
loM  than  a  fourth  in  the  Morea,  are  now  brought  into 
cultivation ;  the  preference  being  given  to  such  as  are 
susceptible  of  irrigation  fh>m  the  proximity  of  springs 
or  streams. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  plunder  and  Illegal 
appropriation  of  the  national  lands,  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  cultivated,  and  four-fifths  of  the  uncultivated, 
soil  belong  to  the  state.  The  national  lands  were,  pre- 
viouslv  So  the  revolution,  the  pr<^rty  of  the  Turkish 
inhabitants,  to  whom  the  government  has  succeeded ; 
and  though,  as  now  stated,  large  portions  of  then  have 
been  embessled  in  the  interim,  they  stlU  stand  toward 
private  property  in  the  proportion  I  have  mentioned. 

The  rent  levied  on  the  national  land  is  ncnnlnally  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce,  but  by  the  con* 
ntvance  and  venality  or  pul>lic  functionaries  this  rent 
is  no  doubt  reduced  in  many  instances  to  an  almost 
nominal  amount  —  a  circumstance  tending  to  deprive 
private  landowners  of  remunerating  rents,  unless  they 
themselves  are  the  Immediate  cultivators  of  their  pro- 
perty, or  that  (irom  position,  or  some  other  adventitious 
circumstance,  It  forms  an  exception  to  the  surrounding 
lands.  Money  rent,  with  some  trifilng  exceptions,  Is 
unknown  in  Greece,  the  system  acted  on  being  that 
worst  of  aU  systems,  the  Metayer ^  the  landlord  receiving 
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as  rent  a  eertafai  proportion  —  osoally  a 

net  produce,  or  for  good  lands  ooe-hjuf. 

iias  frequently  to  foraish.  besides  the  land,  ttse 

sometimes  the  oxen  for  till^e,  th« 

togetlter  with  enormous  interest,  baa  to 

bcsTore  the  diviston  of  the  profita.    Tb« 

out  the  slightest  interest  fai  the  soQ  ber 

will  neither  expend  time  nor  capital  oo  its  Im 

while  the  landlord,  it  is  evident.  wIU 

capital  on  ameUoratioos,  two-thirds  of  the 

wiiich  he  would  be  deprived  of  by  bia  metayer. 

these  causes  (the  abundance  of  national  landa  amd  tihc 

metayer  system)  it  is  hopeless  at  present  to  look  for  ny 

improveasent  or  the  very  wretdied  state  of 

as  regards  the  ardble  land,  the  indoenre 

of  which  is  never  thought  of;  and  Its  in>|isosesii  Iby 

manure  unpractised,  except  for  the  growth  of  barir* 

for  the  green  food  of  horses  In  the  Deighbosuhoud  at 

large  towns.    The  stones  itever  having  beea  mamul 

from  the  soil  are  so  thkkly  collected  together,  that  ■ 

manr  spots  it  is  faicredlble  that  they  can  have  i--^-r 

lated  naturally,  and  fisr  more  so  that  man  ■Ktnt*^  expect 

grain  to  grow  from  amongst  them. 

In  spite  of  such  adverse  drcnmstancea,  the 
land  —  for  I  will  not  call  it  iu  value —cootiiuies 
countably  high,  and  tlie  eagerness  of  sone  to  pm 
seems  equalled  only  by  the  anxiety  of  ochera  to 
iu  possession.    Instances  cootinoaily  occur  of 
borrowing  money  at  enormous  interest  to 
which  it  is  notorious  will  not  give  them  a 
to  half  the  interest  they  have  to  pay;   while 
whose  circumstances  are  embarrassed,  and  vho 
extricate  themselves  bjr  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  tfam 
lands,  continue  borrowing  from  year  to  year,  increasisc 
their  difficulties,  rather  than  part  with  an  Inch  of  sotL 

The  present  price  of  arable  Und  In  Attica  Is  fhm  10 
to  90  drachmas  the  strema,  or  tts.  to  about  af.  per  acre 
for  notoriously  the  worst  land  In  Greece.  In  the  plafa 
of  Argos,  100  to  190  drachmas  the  streesa,  or  141.  to  UL 
per  acre,  is  given.  Vinerards  In  tail  bearing  hi  Arlxa 
sdl  for  from  4C0  to  500  drachmas  per  strema.  or  about 
6Qr.  per  acre.  Currant  plantations  in  the  Morea,  In  fUl 
bearing,  are  valued  at  1,000  to  1,900  dracfaaaa  ■cr 
strema,  or  about  15(W.  to  I60f.  per  acre. 

M.  Thiersch  writes  in  183S.  "  The  Regency  will  ind 
in  Greece  about  120,000  landed  proprietors.^'  Calcn. 
latlng  each  Csmily  to  consist  of  five  ladlvMoals,  tkh 
gives  an  agricultural  population  of  600,000  scnh;  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  population,  whidi  Is  probably 
the  correct  proportion:  almost  without  as  exc^pcioB, 
exclusive  of  the  strangers  in  Athens,  the  shopkeepers 
are  landed  proprietors,  and  also  engaged  in  agncidtare. 

The  dwelliugs  of  the  peasanU  more  resemble  barns 
or  stables,  both  In  their  interfor  arrangemoiU  and 
external  appearance,  than  human  residences.     They 
cast  an  appearance  of  poverty  and  misery  over  tb^  free 
of  the  country,  in  reality  not  existing  among  theagri- 
culturisu  in  any  farther  d^ree  than  h  derived  ttam 
their  Ignorance  of  the  comfnts  of  drilised  liib.    The 
walls  are  built  of  materials  of  every  form  and  sise,  Ik-oa 
the  enormous  comer-stone  of  an  ancient  temple,  or  the 
fhigmenU  of  a  marble  column  or  statue,  to  the  pebUe 
of  the  brook  and  the  minute  pieces  of  tiles  and  pottery 
with  which  the  sites  of  all  ancient  dties  abound,  lliese 
are  held  together  by  mud,  which  having  a  nmtianal 
tendency  to  return  to  iU  native  earth,  either  in  a  liquid 
or  pulverised  state,  generally  leaves  the  harder  forasa- 
tioos  to  stand  in  bold  relief  on  the  sorfoee.    The  vails 
are  about  seven  or  dght  feet  In  hdght,  and  extend  hi  a 
long  straight  line,  in  which  a  low  door  w^,  four  flnt 
high,  is  rendered  less  convenient  by  an  devated  sill  the 
whole  width  of  the  wall.    The  window  or  windows  are 
proporiioiially  diminutive,  and  are  dosed  by  shutters 
seldom  opened,  as  glass  casemenU  do  not  exist  even  ia 
the  generality  of  prorincial  towns.    The  light  of  dii^  b 
thus  most  frequently  obtained  tnm  the  doorway  alooe. 
The  absence  of  all  paint  from  the  woodwork  sdds  to 
the  miserable  appearance  of  the  whole.    The  rooCi  are 
dther  slightly  sloping  and  covered  with  tiles,  or  (wbicfa 
is  not  so  usual)  are  flat  and  terraced.    The  iaraJMoses 
and  villages  are  still  (k^nently  built  with  some  stten. 
tion  to  military  defence,  in  devated  positions,  prcsentiiy 
a  blank  wall  to  the  exterior,  pierced  with  loop-holes  ibr 
musketry,  and  the  doors  and  windows  turned  towards 
a  closed  yard,  into  which  the  flocks  are  driven  at  night. 
Property  and  lifis,  indeed,  is  more  insecure  te  Greece 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe;  so  that  Iioisted 
cottages  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  the  peasanU  uniting  for 
mutud  protection  in  villages  frequenUy  of  cooiidersble 
sise,  and  preferring  the  dally  loss  of  severd  boun  in 
proceeding   to  and   returning  fr<»n   thdr  labour,  to 
residing  on  their  lands  at  the  imminent  risk  of  tiiM 
attacked  by  Klephtl. 

The  interior  of  the  dwellings  are  even  less  ioviting 
than  their  exterfors.  In  the  immediate  vidnky  of  the 
hearth,  the  ftunily  eaU  and  sleeps  on  the  baregrousd, 
or  in  some  Instances  elerated  fhim  it  by  a  few  pisokii 
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on  which  they  lay  their  mats  and  extend  tbenMlvet  In 
their  clothes  at  night.  A  few  painted  boxes  contain  all 
their  riches ;  a  small  picture  of  the  Vlrghi  or  some  saint 
hangs  in  a  comer,  and  the  only  light,  a  miserable  lamp. 
Is  Icept  burning  before  it.  At  night  the  oxen  are  driven 
In  to  take  their  rest  by  the  side  of  the  family,  and  lieyond 
them  the  winter's  stc«k  of  ^rain  and  straw  is  carefblly 
piled  up.  The  wind  whistles  through  the  crerices  of 
the  Ill-ooTered  roof,  and  the  fowls  roost  on  the  smoke- 
blackened  beams.  Pack-saddles,  agricultural  instru- 
ments, and  some  scanty  household  stores  fill  up  the 
picture.  The  houses  of  some  of  the  small  landea  pro- 
prietors are,  however,  superior  to  this,  and  some  even 
consist  of  two  stories,  when  the  staircase  or  st^M  are 
Invariably  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 

The  close  resemblance  many  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
cesses of  the  modem  Greeks  bear  to  those  described  by 
Hesiod,  has  not  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  suroeMive 
writers.  Tlie  simplicity  of  the  construction  of  the 
plough,  formed  of  a  single  shaft  and  handle,  and  with 
out  wheels,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  attenticm. 

When,  gtmptag  flnl  Um  handle  of  th*  pkmfli, 
0*0  Uiy  teoad  omm'  backs  thj  qoickoilng  baad 


With  g«ntto  ttnk9  IcU  flUl  the  iKaiUxm  wand ; 
A  bov  thoald  trwd  tbytUtft;  with  nka  o'wtlMj 
Tbt  bailed  Med,  end  tceie  the  bink  ewaj. 


These  are  the  instructions  of  Hesiod,  and  they  are  still 
usoallv  attended  to.  Frequently  three  oxen  belong  to  one 

Blougn,  so  that  by  allowing  one  to  rest  and  ruminate, 
he  labour  can  be  continued  more  advantageously.  Bach 
ploughman  has  also  an  ass,  on  whose  back  he  carries 
the  plough  to  and  ttom  labour,  and  which  animal  is  so 
indispensalrfe  as  to  be  free  from  the  cattle-tax.  In  eon- 
sequenoe  of  the  periodical  rest  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  oxen  tor  their  food  and  rumination  during  the  day, 
it  is  not  an  unflrequent  case  that  a  favourable  state  of 
the  soil  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  agriculturists 
to  continue  tltelr  labour  at  times  during  moonlight 
nights.  The  cost  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  is  fh>m  121.  to  16/. 
The  usual  period  of  ploughfaac  and  sowing  is  during 
Octot>er  and  November  for  barley,  and  December  and 
January  fbr  wheat 

In  Attica  the  com  harrest  is  almost  a  month  earlier 
than  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  is  generally  over  bv 
the  commencement  of  June.  The  com  is  cut  with 
sickles,  laden  in  small  sheaves  on  the  backs  of  donkeys, 
mules,  and  horses,  and  carried  to  the  alonla,  or  tltresn- 
Ing-floors.  These  are  usually  In  the  outskirts  of  towns 
or  villages,  a  good  hard  piece  of  ground  being  selected, 
while  others,  where  the  soil  is  light,  are  regularly  paved 
In  a  circular  form.  They  are  generally  in  an  exposed 
situation  for  the  advantage  of  winnowing.  Around  the 
alonla,  the  com  of  the  whole  district  is  piled  up,  each 
individual  remaining  to  guard  his  own,  night  and  day, 
during  several  weeks,  and  may  be  months,  as  Sep. 
tember  has  frequently  arrived  t>efore  the  com  lias  all 
been  threshed.  Tlie  com  is  threshed  by  Iwating  it  out 
with  the  hoofs  of  horses  rapidly  driven  over  it.  The 
owners  of  tlie  horses  are  entitled  to  4  per  cent,  of  the 
produce  for  their  trouble.  Oxen  are  also  employed,  but 
not  so  fireqnentiy  as  horses.  When  the  com  is  suf- 
ficiently trodden  out,  the  whole  Is  gathered  up  in  large 
heaps  near  the  threshing-floor,  and  on  windy  days  the 
winnowing  takes  place  by  throwing  up  the  amalga- 
mated  com  and  straw  (which  is  f^requently  cut  by  drags 
drawn  by  the  horses),  with  wooden  shovels,  the  straw 
being  carried  to  leewsjrd  by  the  breese.  The  straw  thus 
cut  into  pieces,  and  containing  a  great  proportion  of 
dust,  (brms  the  principal  food  for  horses ;  hay  being 
seldom  used,  and  always  considered  unwholesome  from 
the  coarse  nature  of  the  grass  and  other  causes. 

The  quality  of  the  corn  grown  In  Greece  varies  much 
In  different  districts.  The  wheat  of  the  plain  of  Thebes 
is  considered  to  be  the  l)est  produced  in  the  country, 
and  tlie  barley  of  Attica  is  preferred  to  that  of  other 
provinces. 

In  Athens  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  the 
talDe  years  (ending  with  1846)  has  been  97  leptas  per  oke 

gU.  per  quarter),  the  highest  price  paid  having  been 
leptas  per  oke  (45s.  Zd.  per  quarter)  in  February 
1839,  and  the  lowest  price  90  leptas  per  oke  (95«.  per 
quarter)  in  August  1849.  The  average  price  of  barley 
curing  the  same  period  was  18  leptas  per  oke  (22s.  Gd. 
per  quarter),  the  highest  price  having  been  30  leptas  per 
oke  (37s.  per  quarter)  in  of  ay  184(L  and  the  lowest  price 
12  leptas  per  oke  (l&s.  per  quarter),  which  is  the  usual 
price  of  barley  hi  the  middle  of  Jime  each  year,  when 
the  new  crop  is  brought  to  market,  unless  the  harvest 
should  have  proved  a  bad  one. 

The  islands  of  the  Archipelago  grow  about  one-third 
of  their  consimiption,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  produces 
generally  more  than  the  consumption,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  is  required  for  the  finer  kind  of  bread 
graerally  baked  by  the  town  bakers,  and  that  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  pastas,  such  as  maccaroni,  &c.,  of 
which  much  use  is  made.  The  majority  of  families 
make  their  own  bread,  so  that  the  bakers  only  supply 


the  floathig  population,  bachelors,  and  small  fkmiUes. 
A  certain  quantity  of  Black  Sea  wheat  is  used  to  mix 
with  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  Greek  wheat.  Ex- 
cept in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable  harvest,  the  pea- 
sants of  the  Roumelia  and  the  Morea  produce  mora 
than  sufllcient  grain  for  their  own  maintenance  and  for 
tliat  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns.  The  Greek 
wheat  is  generally,  owing  to  quality,  8  leptas  per  oke 
(4s.  per  quarter)  cheaper  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  Greece  is 
also  consumed  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  agriculturists 
of  which  cultivate  the  Greek  soli  opposite  their  re- 
spective islands,  and  carry  the  remuneration  of  their 
labour  to  the  Islands  in  corn.  Foreign  barley,  espe- 
cially that  of  Egypt,  is  considered  inCeilor  to  that  grown 
in  Greece. 

Maixe.  or  Indian  com,  called  In  Greece  kattam-bSkkia^ 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Morea  and  hi  Western 
Continental  Greece.  It  is  generally  sown  where  the 
fields  can  be  irrigated,  a  process  almost  necessary  for 
this  crop,  except  where  the  rains  continue  late  in  the 
season,  as  is  the  case  In  the  Upper  Mountain  districts. 
Maise  may  also  be  seen  growing  in  all  parts  of  Greece 
in  small  quantities  in  the  vineyards  and  gardnis.  The 
return  is  generally  calculated  at  about  thirty  or  forty 
to  one.  It  is  reduced  to  flour,  and  formed  into  cakes 
or  loaves,  the  prindpal  food  of  the  peasantry  in  many 
districts. 

The  grinding  of  com  In  Greece  Is  effected  by  four 
powers  — wind,  water,  horse,  and  women.  In  each 
case  the  least  possible  ingenuityor  knowledge  seems  to 
guide  the  various  processes.  Windmills  are  most  nu- 
merous in  the  islauids  of  the  Archipelago.  Water-mills 
are  numerous,  or  almost  innumerable,  in  both  the 
Morea  and  Roumelia;  and  the  former  existence  of 
several  thousands  can  be  traced  l>y  the  ranains  of  aque- 
ducts in  (kvourable  sitiuttlons.  Many  of  these  mills 
now  in  repair  grind  but  sufficient  com  for  a  few  Cami. 
lies,  and  some  are  not  capable  of  producing  more  than 
a  couple  of  bushels  of  ftour  in  a  day.  In  the  larger 
towns  mills  turned  liy  horses  are  prevalent ;  and  in  the 
villages  hand-mills  consisting  of  two  stones  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  turned  by  a  simple  handle,  by  two 
women. 

The  scarcity  of  water,  die  natural  aridity  of  the  soil, 
and  the  deficiency  of  rain  in  summer,  have  tended  In 
all  times  and  ages  to  make  the  property  of  water  In 
Greece  be  considered  of  the  greatest  possible  import- 
ance. The  quantity  of  water  falling  in  the  year  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  forty  inches,  especially  on  the 
southem  and  westem  coasts.  A  part  of  this  enormous 
mass  of  water  flows  directly  to  tne  sea  by  the  beds  of 
the  torrents  and  the  abrupt  clift  or  alopes,  with  a 
rapidity  which  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  nudity  of 
tlie  mountains.  The  right  of  irrigation  by  means  of 
the  rivers,  streams,  and  springs,  is  regulated  by  laws 
and  customs  of  ancient  date ;  and  the  tenure  of  water 
is  secured  }yr  titles  as  binding  as  those  of  land.  This 
mav  be  easily  understood  in  regard  to  property  in  tlio 
vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water ;  but  when  it  relates  to 
a  certun  proportion  of  a  small  source,  to  be  brought  a 
considerable  distance  for  a  fixed  number  of  hours ;  and 
when  it  is  added  that  this  right  may  be  disposed  of  to- 
gether or  separate  Arom  the  land  to  which  it  is  at  the 
time  attached,  and  that  it  is  transferable  by  sale  or 
mortgage,  the  subject  liecomes  one  of  which  the  ex- 
treme complication  Is  only  equalled  by  its  vital  import- 
ance to  landowners.  In  this  manner  the  Cephlssus  is 
now,  as  in  the  time  of  Sophocles,  employed  in  the  irri- 

5ation  of  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the  plain  of 
kthens.  It  is  made  to  branch  off  in  hundreds  of  direc- 
tions, and  its  wanderings  are  directed  by  functionaries 
under  the  title  of  Potomarchs  and  Nerokratis. 

The  right  of  individuals  to  the  waters  of  the  Cephlssus 
for  irrlnuion  ceases  on  the  26th  of  October,  the  Feast 
of  St.  Iiemetrius,  after  which  it  is  government  property 
for  six  months.  The  government  then  farms  It  to  per- 
sons, who  sell  it  by  the  hour  to  those  who  require  it. 
In  April  the  water  again  becomes  private  property,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  title-deeds.  Even  fai  winter  as 
much  as  20  drachmas  (14s.  6(f.)  per  hour  Is  sometimes 
paid  for  the  stream,  which  consists  of  a  body  of  water  two 
or  three  feet  wide  by  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  dmth.   ' 

In  certain  situations  a  small  building  is  erected,  like 
a  miniature  chapel,  and  called  a  boubouUstra,  In  it  the 
channels  of  some  streams  are  regulated,  and  behig  thus 
arranged  (that  is  to  say,  some  opened  and  others  closed, 
or  partly  open  and  closed),  the  door  of  the  buildinr  is 
made  fast,  and  the  water  csn  only  be  cut  off  by  unulr 
means  in  the  fields,  which  can  be  guarded  against  by 
watching.  In  some  places  the  watercourses  are  built 
up  and  covered ;  in  others  they  are  open. 

In  towns  the  measurement  of  the  water  is  by  the 
dram  ;.  which  means  that  the  stream  of  water  supplied 
is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  leaden  ball  weigiiing  a 
dram,  or  a  specified  number  of  drams. 

The  irrigated   lands  are  divided  into  squares  and 
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channels  br  bankt  and  ridges  formed  by  the  earth  ;  and 
the  water  Is  admitted  ana  regulated  by  the  cuitiTatort, 
who  open  and  close  the  treuchet  with  mattocks  and 
their  feet.  Such  grounds,  gardens,  and  iriiieyards  as 
require  irrigatiou,  and  are  not  oititled  to  the  supply  of 
a  natural  stream,  are  watered  by  means  of  the  machines 
for  ralshig  wMer  common  to  most  countries  In  tlie 
Bast :  it  is  called  a  dolofi,  and  is  the  usual  wheel  for 
raising  buckets  attached  to  douUe  ropes  turned  by 
means  of  horse-labour. 

The  growth  of  the  vine  and  currant  plant  forms  a 
separate  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  Greece,  for  the 
owners  of  vinerards  and  currant  plantations  usually  at- 
tend to  their  cuitiTaU<in  themselves,  hiring  day-labourers 
for  each  proceu.  The  vine  is  cultivated  extensively 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  growth  of  the 
currant  is  mostly  confined  to  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Morea,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto )  though  of 
late  years  extensive  plantations  have  been  made  near 
Mauplia,  Pyrgos,  and  Mlssolonghi. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  Metayer  system  bO' 
comes  doubly  evident  in  Greece,  in  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  cultivation  of  ihe  vineyards  as  compared  to  that 
of  the  arable  lands.  While  the  latter  are  neglected,  the 
former  present  evidence  of  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  are  frequentiv  inclosed  with  walls,  fences, 
or  hedges ;  they  are  drained,  well  dug,  freed  from  stones, 
weeded,  and  manured. 

Among  the  means  of  inclosing  vineyards  may  be  men- 
tioned the  mud  fences,  espedaUy  used  in  Attica.  These 
fences  are  formed  of  the  soil,  trodden  down  in  its  natural 
state,  within  a  wooden  fhime-work,  which  is  afterwards 
removed,  leaving  the  earth  standing  alone,  formed  by 
this  means  into  a  species  of  unburnt  brick,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  In  thickness  by  four  feet  in  length  and  height. 
Some  brushwood  is  placed  at  the  top  (kept  in  iti  place 
by  a  few  basketfuls  of  curth),  which,  spreading  out  on 
each  side,  prevents  the  rain  from  reaching  the  sides  of 
the  fence,  which  wili  last  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  This 
economical  method  of  inclosing  lands,  the  cost  of  which 
is  only  SO  leptas,  or  less  than  2cf.,  for  each  four  feet 
piece,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  wall,  and  more 
easily  obtained  in  most  siCUations  than  a  hedge. 

The  vineyards  are  principally  cultivated  during  Janu* 
ary  and  February,  and  the  grapes  are  gathered  In  Sep- 
tember. A  small  tank  is  usually  built  on  the  spot, 
where  the  grapes  are  trodden  out  1^  men  standing  on  a 
plank  over  this  simple  wine-press.  The  juice  is  drawn 
oir  at  once,  put  into  skins,  and  sold  to  the  dealers,  or 
filled  into  casks  by  the  proprietors,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  ferment.  A  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  liquid  rofin 
is  put  into  the  cask,  which  gives  the  wine  so  strong  a 
flavour  as  to  take  away  the  breath  of  a  person  unaccus- 
tomed to  it  ^  such,  however,  is  tite  force  of  habit,  tnat 
the  generality  of  Greeks  prefer  this  taste  imparted  to 
their  own  wine  to  tluU  of  the  mobt  expensive  growths 
of  France  and  Spain  —  indeed,  I  have  even  known 
foreigners  become  very  soon  accustomed  to  it,  and  de- 
clare their  partiality  to  it  We  may  thus  account  for 
the  Thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  which  represents  the  apple  of 
the  fir-tree,  firom  whence  the  rosin  is  extracted,  and 
which  was  amalgamated  by  the  ancient  Greek«  with  the 
wine,  as  it  is  by  the  moderns.  The  inlanders  of  the 
Archipelago,  however,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
rosin  with  their  wine,  the  (quality  of  which  is  superior 
to  that  produced  on  the  contment. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  art  of  expressing  and  fer- 
menting  the  Juice  of  the  grape  is  completely  in  its  in- 
fancy Ui  Greece,  and  that  no  attention  whatever  is  paid 
eitlier  to  the  quality  of  the  graue,  or  the  method  of 
attending  to  its  fermentation.  Tne  cost  of  the  Musio, 
the  name  given  to  the  juice  of  the  grape  as  just  ex- 
tracted from  the  fruit,  is  about  25  to  30  leptas  the  botza 
in  Attica,  which  is  equal  to  about  4d.  per  imperial 
gallon  —  a  price  owing  to  the  proximity  oi  the  Atheiu 
market ;  for  at  Arakova  on  Parnassus,  wine  b  sold  at 
10  leptas  the  oke,  or  about  2ld,  per  gallon  ;  and  in  the 
districts  of  Txakona  and  Triiwlitxa  the  prices  are  even 
lower.  It  is  seldom  that  any  wine  remains  over  from 
one  vear  to  another. 

The  vineyards  and  currant  plantations  are  cultivated 
with  the  hoe  or  mattock.  A  vineyard  having  to  be  dug 
up,  a  doxen  or  sixteen  men  are  hired.  One,  generally 
the  best  workman,  commences  digging  a  ridge  ;  when 
he  has  advanced  a  few  feet,  the  next  labourer  com- 
mences the  next  ridge,  and  so  on,  each  in  his  own 
ridge,  and  at  regular  distances  from  each  otlier,  pro- 
ce<^ng  across  the  vinevard,  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
the  proprietor  or  superintendent. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  cultivating  a  strema  of  cur- 
rants is  about  55  drachmas,  or  2/.  The  average  produce 
may  be  calculated  at  about  3,500  lbs.  English  for  five 
stremas,  though  some  laiui  produces  even  more  than 
1000  lbs.  per  strema.  At  the  average  production,  the 
cost  of  producing  1000  lbs.  of  currants  will  thus  be  78 
drachmas,  or  6$.  3d.  the  cwt. 


The  selHng  price  of  carrants  in  the  Morea . , 

for  the  crop  of^l844, 4S  Spanish  doUan  per  1000  Iba^  or 
aOs.  per  cwt.,  free  of  all  tax  aod  du^,  mm  boUi  tbeae 
items  are  paid  by  the  merchant  oo  exportatloo.  tai 
1843,  the  price  was  as  low  as  22  dollars  per  lOOOlba.,  «■ 
14«.  the  cwt.,  but  even  this  afforded  a  bandsooie  pcij<t 
to  the  growers ;  while  in  1846,  the  average  price  tmaf  ba 
said  to  have  been  52  dollars,  or  Kks.  Stf.  per  cwt.  A 
strema  of  currants  in  full  bearing,  I  hvre  ssJd,  ia 
1200  drachmas;  but  the  price  varies  yrery  mocb 
the  prospect  of  high  or  low  pricea  for  tbe  prodoee.  A 
new  plantation  does  not  produce  aulBci<>nt  fitiit  to  aav 
the  cultivation  imtll  the  sixth  year,  nor  ia  it  In  waa 
b-aring  until  several  years  later. 

The  cultivation  and  drying  of  carrants  are  sabyect  te 
so  many  adverse  circumstances  fkom  tl»e  atate  of  tbe 
weather,  that  the  prodoction  of  this  fruit  in  tbe 
which  it  is  exported  is  at  all  time*  of  « 

nature ;  and  the  total  ouantity  likely  to  be  W 

in  the  Morea  and  Ionian  Islands  can  never  be 
lated  with  any  certainty.    Frost,  or  eokL  weatiter,  or  a 
high  wind,  in  the  spring,  may  cause  tbe  blosaoaaa  w 
decay ;  locusts  and  nlignts  may  destroy   the  fHdc  ia 
summer ;  rain  and  great  heat  may  cause  it  to  fmU  fmm 
the  plant,  when  nearly  ripe.    But  tbe  greats  dMBgrr 
to  which  it  is  exposed  is  fh>m  the  rain,  after  it  has 
been  cut  and  laid  on  the  ground  to  dry.  For  this  opera- 
tion  ten  days  of  fine  weather  are  required  dorios  the 
month  of  August ;  and  unfortunately  for  the  prop^etor, 
this  is  the  season  of  thunder-storms  all  over  Greece,  a^ 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  G  ulf  of 
It  is,  therefora,  seldom  that  the  entire  crop  is 
without  iigury ;  and  though  generally  the  rauiH] 
fruit  is  mixed  with  the  sound,  and  passed  as  sacta,  if 
the  damsge  has  been  very  considerable  or  general,  the 
tact  cannot  be  disguised.    A  trifling  rain  does  not  aSect 
the  fruit  much  ;  but  if  sereral  showers  or  very  hemvj 
rain  descends  upon  it  after  it  is  cut,  it  gives  it  an  ap- 
pearance and  flavour  which  cannot  be  mistaken.     Tne 
milt,  after  being  dried,  is  wiimowed  from  tbe  stalks 
and  dirt,  looseiy  shovelled  Into  sacks,  and  carried  to  the 
warehouses,  which  are  principallv  at  Patras  and  Vos- 
tisza.    The  early  shipments  are  frequently  not  housed 
at  all,  the  currants  beiug  received  and  padded  by  tbe 
merchant  from  the  mules'  backs,  as  thej  arrive  fraaa 
the  country,  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  fruit,  vhkb 
undergoes  a  Cermentation  in  the  warehouse  during  tbe 
first  twenty  or  thirty  days,  after  which  only  it  nMMne 
the  bloom  which  is  so  much  admired.    The  first  ship- 
menu  of  new  fruit  are  generally  made  towards  tbe  cad 
of  August. 

The  total  produce  of  currants  In  Greece  and  the 
loutan  UUnds  in  1845,  and  the  countries  to  wlaich  they 
were  shipped,  will  be  seen  1^  the  following  state- 
ment. 
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In  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  the 
superiority  of  the  soil  in  the  Morea,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion there  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  it  will  conseouent/y  be  in  those  Islands  that  the 
over-production,  it  it  take  place,  will  be  soonest  felt.  In 
the  Morea  alone,  above  40,000  stremas,  or  10,000  acres, 
of  this  plant  are  now  under  cultivation. 

Figs  are  cultivated  in  every  part  of  Greece  with  great 
success,  but  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalam^.  ia 
the  districts  of  Androuss  and  Nisi  on  the  Pamlsos,  that 
they  are  produced  in  large  quantlUes,  dried,  and  ex- 
ported. Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been  paid 
than  formerly  to  the  preparation  of  this  friiltfor  foreign 
markets,  and  a  very  conslderalde  quantity  has  found  its 
way  to  England,  packed  in  cases,  whereas  formerly 
these  figs  were  all  strung  on  reeds  and  formed  into 
chaplets  weighing  about  24  lbs.  each,  as  Is  still  the  case 
with  such  as  are  required  for  home  consumption,  and 
for  other  markets.  The  Kalamata  figs  are  sent  to 
Patras  for  shipment  to  England  or  to  Smyrna,  fhxa 
whence  they  are  shipped  as  the  superior  produce  of 
that  place. 

The  nomadc  and  quasi-nomade  tribes  which  wander 
about  Greece  mostly  belong  to  the  Blakh  <m-  Wlakh 
( Wallach)  nation,  which  has  for  seven  or  eight  centuries 
inhabited  the  central  range  of  Mounts  Pindus  and  Olynu 
pus.  There  are,  however,  numerous  other  pastoral  in- 
habitants of  the  Moroa,  who  may  easily  be  confounded 
with  the  Blakhs,  but  who  are  aeitner  perfectly  nomadcs. 
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tiSTlng  their  fixed  lummer  residences  on  Uif*  moun- 
tains, built  of  ston«,  uor  do  tliey  speak  the  Blakli  lan- 
KtiAge. 

I  can  cmiceiTe  nothing  more  picturesque  than  a  com- 
munity of  Blakhs  in  iU  progreu  of  migration.  The  nu- 
merous floclu  of  sheep,  goats,  and  horned  cattle,  grasing 
on  their  way,  the  boys  acting  as  wbippers-in  on  the 
outskirts,  and  now  and  then  throwing  their  crooks  at 
stragglers ;  all  the  bipeds  of  ttie  party  mounted  on  asses : 
the  women  spinning,  and  the  smaller  children  stowed 
away  in  huge  coppers  used  for  boiling  the  milk,  or  in 
the  wooden  troughs  for  making  bread  t  a  shrill  pipe 
blown  by  one  of  the  puty  j  and  the  fierce  dogs  ready,  as 
usual,  for  an  attack.  Their  tents  are  made  of  a  coarse 
diurk-coloured  tissue  of  goat's  hair,  and  are  usually  pitched 
under  some  evergreen  oaks,  on  the  branches  of  which 
hang  the  bogs  offVesh  cheese  and  butter.  Near  the 
tents  the  milk  will  be  seen  boiling  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles ;  and  close  to  the  encampment,  the  fold, 
constructed  of  rough  stones  or  brushwood.  On  some 
elevated  rock,  watching  the  cattle  and  sheep,  will  be 
perceived,  standing  as  unmoved  as  a  statue,  a  Blakh, 
leaning  on  his  strange>lookhig  musket,  his  sllver-hUted 
pistols  peeping  from  beneath  his  grey  capote.  The  no- 
made  women  emulate  or  la^ther  surpass  the  men  in  every 
act  of  labour  requiring  strength  or  exertion,  a  quality 
belonging  to  the  whole  female  portion  of  the  Blali  h  nation, 
as  does  also  the  reputation  tney  enjoy  with  that  of  un* 
doubted  chastity  and  honour,  of  unmitigated  ugliness. 
Their  costume  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Albanians,  but  is  far  more  wild  and  singular  in  its  ap- 
pearance. Though  innumerable  lawl  nave  been  pro* 
mulgated  to  regulate  the  movement  of  these  hordes,  and 
though  the  rights  of  private  property  are  more  or  less 
enforced  and  respected,  the  proceedings  of  the  shepherds, 
a  body  of  men  estimated  by  the  government  to  amount  to 
about  27,366,  are  based  upon  lawlessness  and  eucourag^l 
by  impunity.  To  obtain  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  they 
habitually  set  fire  in  the  simimer  and  autumn  to  the 
brushwood  and  even  forests ;  the  conflagrations  of  the 
latter  having  in  1844  surpassed  those  of  all  previous 
years,  and  having  been  carried  to  an  extent  which,  if 
not  checked,  in  a  few  years  will  leave  every  moimtain  in 
Greece  as  bare  of  vegetation  and  even  soil,  as  Hymettus 
and  many  others. 

The  object  of  the  shepherds,  though  temporarily  suc- 
cessful (the  ashes  of  the  branches  and  leaves  washed 
into  the  soil  by  the  heavy  rains  forming  a  manure  which 
causes  a  tender  and  abundant  crop  or  grass  during  the 
ensuing  summer),  by  continual  repetition  destrovs  the 
germ  of  all  vegetation,  and  the  soil,  no  longer  held  to- 
gether by  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  is  washed 
by  the  torrents  into  the  plains  below. 

1  he  sheep  and  goats  are  frequently,  if  not  usually, 
herded  pelt-mell.  The  flocks  of  the  Blakhs  are  watched 
by  themselves ;  those  of  the  Mores  are  mostly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  a^riculturisu,  who  confide  them  to  the  care 
of  shepherds.  Messenia  and  Arcadia  are  the  two  truly 
pastoral  provinces  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  flocks 
seldom  consist  of  more  than  COO  or  700,  and  are  luually 
much  less.  Four  rams  are  sufficient  for  100  owes ;  thoy 
are  put  together  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  the  lambs 
are  dropped  in  December  and  January.  A  ewe  gives 
about  a  pound  of  milk  twice  a* day  until  June,  then  once 
a-day  till  July,  when  they  are  onlv  milked  occasionally. 
All  the  preparations  from  the  milx  made  in  Greece  are 
entirely  difrerent  in  appearance  to  anything  of  the  same 
nuture  seen  in  England.  The  iMitter  is  white  and  is 
similar  to  lard,  and  is  packed  in  skins.  The  cheese  is 
also  white,  and  generally  very  much  sailed,  and  ex- 
tremely hard.  There  are  several  other  preparations 
from  milk,  such  as  mUitkra  and  ffoourts  the  latter, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  Tartar  invention,  brought 
into  Greece  t>y  the  Turks,  is  made  by  introducing  a  piece 
of  leaven  of  bread  prepared  with  lemon  Juice  into  boiling 
milk ;  and  on  future  occasions  a  cup  of  the  old  yaourt 
forms  the  l)e8t  leaven.  Yaourt  Is  very  extensively  con- 
sumed in  Greece  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  sheep-shesrtng  takes  place  flrom  April  to  May, 
and  the  animals  are  not  previously  wsshed.  The  flocks 
occasionally  suflbr  greatly  flrom  a  disstno  called  the 
plague,  or  euloghia. 

The  production  of  ollve-oH  Is  one  of  the  many  soorces 
of  wealth  of  the  Greek  agriculturists  and  landowners. 
The  numbers  of  olive  trees  in  bearing  may  be  calculated 
at  about  a  million ;  and  t>eing  indigenous  m  Greece, 
they  are  to  l>e  met  with  in  a  wild  state  in  every  direction. 
The  wild  olives  are  grafted ;  but  the  expenses  attending 
the  process  of  clearing  the  soil,  and  the  length  of  lime 
elapsing  before  any  return  can  be  obtained  for  the  re- 

auisite  outlay  of  capital,  prevent  any  rapid  increase  of 
lis  branch  of  agriculture.  In  Greece,  as  in  Spain  and 
in  Southern  lUuy,  the  olive  tree  produces  but  in  al- 
ternate years.  It  Is  said,  owing  either  to  the  olives  being 
allowed  to  fall  from  the  tress,  or  to  the  gathering  behig 
put  off  too  long,  generally  to  December,  while  at  Alx, 
where  the  olive  harvest  takes  place  in  November,  it  is 


annual.  The  fact  of  the  uncertainty  that  always  exists 
as  to  the  next  year's  crop  may  pertiaps  thus  be  accounted 
for.  The  trees  are  In  many  places  well  dug  up  ami  ir- 
riaated,  but  are  still  generally  mnch  neglected.  It  is 
calculated  that  there  are  eight  or  nine  varieties  of  the 
olive  In  Greece.  The  oil  is  extracted  in  the  rodest 
manner,  after  which  it  is  either  run  into  cisterns  or  Jars ; 
and  as  these  are  far  from  sufllcient  to  contain  the  pro- 
duce of  an  extensive  crop,  the  olives  are  saked  to  pre> 
vent  their  spoiling,  until  a  quantity  of  oil  has  been  got 
rid  of  by  exportation.  The  quality  of  the  Salona  and 
Kalamau  oil  Is  coiuidered  superior  to  that  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  A  great  coiuumptiou  of  olive  oil  takes  place 
in  Greece,  none  other  being  burnt  for  lighting,  besides 
which  It  U  generally  used  fai  food  snd  cookery.    The 

Srindpal  oil  districU  are  Kalamata,  Mlstra,  LenidL 
larathonlsi,  Coroo,  Salona,  Corinth,  Megara,  and 
Athens.  The  price  of  oil,  as  paid  to  the  peasants,  ge- 
nerally averages  about  90  leptas  per  oke.  There  are 
48  okes  to  a  veDetiaQ  barrel,  equal  to  about  15  to  16 
gallons. 

Silk  Is  produced  hi  most  puts  of  Greece,  and  the 
climate  affords  facilities  for  an  unlimited  extension  of 
this  branch  of  industry.  The  neighbourhood  of  Kala- 
mata, and  the  south  of  the  Morea  generally,  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  this  art.  The  bouse  of  almost 
every  peasant  Is  partly  given  up  to  the  rearing  of  the 
worm.  The  eggs  or  spawn  are  nestled  in  the  breasts 
of  the  women  within  their  clothes;  and  the  worms 
hatched  in  the  spring  are  plentifully  supplied  wlih  the 
young  mulberry  leaves  then  shooting. 

The  cocoons  are  placed  in  the  sun,  and  the  worms 
become  killed  by  the  heat.  The  operation  of  winding 
off  the  silk  firom  the  cocoon  was,  and  is  still  generally, 
carried  on  In  the  manner  practised  at  Brussa  and  m 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  the  silk  t>cing  less  evenly  spun 
in  Greece  than  at  Urussa.  In  1836,  however,  some 
Greek  merchants,  among  whom  were  some  who  had 
long  resided  In  the  silk-producing  districts  of  Italy,  ob- 
tained a  species  of  monopoly  from  the  government,  and 
established  Italian  workmen  and  their  families  in  the 
south  of  the  Morea  and  at  Andros,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  mode  of  production.    These  at  once 

fironounced  that  the  quality  of  the  silk  was  quite  equal, 
f  not  superior,  to  that  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
produce  of  their  labour  proved  the  correctness  of  tlieir 
assertions.  The  improved  system  of  working,  which 
secured  to  those  who  chose  to  adopt  it  double  and  treble 
the  prices  to  which  they  had  beeu  accustomed,  spread 
rapidly  among  the  Greek  peasantry,  who  broke  down 
the  barriers  of  former  ignorance  and  prejudices,  and 
laughed  at  the  monopolising  edicts  of  tneir  governors. 
A  few  years'  experience  has  firmly  established  this  new 
source  of  industry  on  an  extensive  and  firm  basis,  which 
promises  to  open  to  Greece  a  lucrative  and  Increasing 
trade.  Hie  average  price  of  Greek  silk  spun  in  the 
Italian  fashion,  is  about  lA  per  cent,  under  that  of  good 
Italian  silk.  An  establishment  for  winding  silk  on  the 
improved  principle  exists  at  the  Pircus,  and  I  under- 
stand that  in  Turkey  also  the  example  shown  in  Greece 
has  been  followed. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  Greece  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, although  not  forming  an  important  item  in  the 
exports  of  the  country,  owing  to  its  extensive  consump- 
tion by  the  peasantry  in  the  manufacture  of  their  own 
clothes.  The  best  l^ul  is  chosen  for  this  purpose.  The 
seed  is  soaked  in  water  for  several  days  before  sowing, 
which  process  takes  place  at  about  the  same  season,  and 
in  tlie  same  manner,  as  maize. 

The  cultivaiion  of  madder,  which,  previous  to  the 
revolution  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  plain  of 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  has  within  a  few  years 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greek  agriculturists,  and 
will  no  doubt  soon  form  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
export  trade  of  Greece.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chalcis 
and  the  north  of  Eubea  seem  likely  to  become  the  dis- 
tricts for  this  cultivation.  The  roots  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  soil  four  or  five  years,  and  both  in  sixe 
and  colour  those  of  the  Greek  plant  are  considered  of 
first-rate  quality. 

Tobacco  is  prindpallv  cultivated  In  the  plain  of  Argos, 
where  tiie  quantity  produced  generally  amounts  to  about 
12,000  cwt.    Livaidea  and  Kalamata  also  produce  this 

tiant  to  some  extent.  The  quality  of  that  produced  at 
jkureo,  between  Nauplia  and  Kpidaurus,  is  much 
esteemed  In  Turkey,  and  was  formerly  sent  to  the 
seraglio  of  Constantinople.  Besides  what  is  consumed 
in  Greece,  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported  mostlv 
to  Tunis  and  Egypt,  and  or  late  to  France  on  Frencn 
government  account .  The  price  paid  to  the  farmer 
varies  from  80  leptas  to  2  orachroas  per  oke.  The 
cultivation  Is  free  and  unrestricted  by  government 
enactments. 

Besides  these  principal  articles  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, may  be  mentioned  some  of  less  cousideration,  but 
which  are,  neverthdeu,  produced  to  a  considerable 
extent,  either  for  home  consiunptioo  or  for  exportation. 
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Among  theto  may  be  noted  hemp,  flax,  and  Unseed, 
frequently  renr  extenflvelr  grown  in  the  plains  of 
Arnala  and  Bits;  opium,  the  cultivation  or  which  has 
been  lately  introduced  near  Nauplia;  kidney-beans 
4«WvXm,  which  are  much  eaten  during  the  long  Lents 
by  the  lower  orders ;  almonds,  orangei,  lemons,  citrons, 
quinces,  and  melons ;  the  latter  culUrated  in  fields. 

First  among  the  natural  productions  requiring  from 
the  hand  of  man  but  the  trouble  of  collecting,  may  be 
dassed  Valonea,  the  cup  of  the  acorn  of  the  Querctu 
JEgilopt,  used  as  a  powerful  astringent  in  tanning  and 
dyeing.  These  oaks  grow  in  considerable  forests  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Maratbonisi,  Cape  Papa,Dragomestri, 
and  also  in  Attica,  the  Island  of  Zea,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece.  It  is  now  principally  exported  from  Drago- 
mestrt  and  Patras  lor  England,  and  from  the  other 
places  to  Italy.  It  is  divided  into  three  qualities,  ca- 
vtada^  mexxO'Camada,  and  gro$$a.  The  camada,  which 
Is  the  most  esteemed,  is  the  acorn  gathered  before  it 
opens  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  the  nut.  The  mexso- 
camada  is  the  younger  and  better  cups  of  the  acorni, 
and  the  grossa  is  the  inferior.  That  shipped  to  Eng- 
land is  generally  formed  of  the  three  together,  and 
of  later  years  the  quality  of  the  Greek  valonea  has 
been  approved  of.  It  is  generally  shipped  from  Janu- 
ary to  March.  The  quantity  producea  is  very  consider, 
able. 

.  Another  species  of  oak,  the  Querent  eoeeffera^  a  kind 
of  holly,  grows  In  large  quantities  on  Mount  Taygetus, 
and  on  all  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Peloponnessus.  This  plant  produces  the  insect  known 
as  Kermes.  The  insect  in  the  process  of  drying  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  small  brittle  berry  partly  filled  with 
powder,  and  various  incorrect  notions  on  the  subject  have 
been  held  from  time  immemorial ;  someconsiderug  it  to 
be  caused  by  the  puncture  of  a  particular  kind  of  fly,  w  bile 
others  have  lopposed  it  to  be  the  berry  of  the  plant.  It 
is  now  entirely  used  in  dyeing  the  red  Tunis  caps  worn 
br  the  Gieeks  as  well  as  Turks.  It  is  exported  from 
Kauplia  airect  to  Tunis,  and  sometimes  also  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria,  where  of  late  years  the 
manufacture  of  caps  has  also  been  carried  on.  Tlie 
quantity  gathered  by  the  peasantry  sometimes  amounts 
to  15.000  okes. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  lentisk,  under  the  appellatioa 
of  sAmd  phUot  are  used  in  Greece  and  the  Levant  by  the 
tanners.  The  leaves  are  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mill, 
then  sifted,  and  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  with 
valonea.  In  consequence  of  some  of  this  powder  having 
been  sent  to  Trieste,  where  it  was  sold  and  purchased 
as  shumack,  a  cargo  of  it  was  prepared  and  sent  to 
London,  where  it  was  pronouncea  to  be  of  such  Inferior 
quality  as  to  be  almost  useless.  It  was  sold  at  a  price 
which  did  not  pay  the  freight  and  other  expenses,  the 
first  costs  and  charges  being  also  a  total  loss.  • 

The  fustic  which  is  exported  from  Patras  and  Vos- 
tizsa,  and  forms  the  dunnage  of  the  currant  cargoes, 
known  in  commerce  as  Zante  or  young  (Vistic,  is  %  species 
of  shumack  quite  distinct  from  old  Aastic,  which  is  a 
large  American  tree. 

Turpentine  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the 
extensive  pine  forests  of  Mount  Cithcron  and  other 
districts.  At  the  bottom  of  each  tree  a  kind  of  step  is 
cut  with  an  adse,  the  lx>ttom  of  which  Is  scooped  out  as 
a  cup,  the  bark  of  the  tree  above  this  step  is  wounded 
afresh  each  year,  and  the  turpentine  flows  down  freely. 
The  cups  are  emptied  from  time  to  time  by  the  peasants. 
Owing  to  the  rough  way  in  which  this  process  is  per- 
formed,  many  trees  are  destroyed,  and  moet  of  them 
injured,  as  frequently  the  whole  circle  of  the  bark  is 
chipped  off.  The  rosin  obtained  from  these  trees  Is  that 
mixed  with  the  wine. 

Among  the  minor  articles  of  natural  produce  may  be 
mentioned  gum  tragacanth,  chestnuts  (forming  almost 
the  sole  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts),  and 
timber,  both  oak  and  flr,  still  amply  suflScient,  In  spite 
of  waste,  destruction,  and  mal-administration,  for  the 
extensive  ship-building  of  the  Greeks. 

The  prlnclMl  places  of  trade  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  are  Syra,  Patras,  Kalamata,  and  Nauplia; 
while  Hydra,  spessla.  and  Galaxidi  come  more  properly 
under  the  denomination  of  ship-owning  ports.  The 
trade  of  the  island  of  Syra  is  apfMrently  on  the  decrease, 
while  that  of  Patras  is  making  the  most  rapid  progress. 
The  trade  of  the  Piraeus  consists  of  the  importation  of 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  for  the  capital  and  im- 
mediate neighlxNirnood,  and  an  increasing  exportation 
of  silk,  sponge,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  exchange  operations  of  Greece  are  ruled  princi- 
pally by  the  transactions  at  Athens,  whwe  bills  on  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  ftc,  are  negotiated  with 
fkcUlty.  Besides  this,  Athens  derives  advantage  from 
the  banks  and  banking  establishm«its  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  constitute  it  the  centre  of  the  mo- 
netary  arrangements  of  the  commerce  and  agriculture 
of  the  stale. 


GRIMSBY  (GREAT). 

Nauplia  has  declhied  in  importance  since  the  re<ciNi«-a] 
of  the  seat  of  government,  out  it  is  still  the  debomckc  of 
a  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  Morea. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nauplia  is  the  town  of  Cranldi,  else 
inhabitants  of  which  are  the  principal  sponge-flabera  of 
the  Archipelago  and  Levant.    This  fishery  ia  caiiieJ 
on  by  two  means,  —  spearing  with  grains  snd  diving  ; 
the  wter  securing  the  sponge  free  from  inlorr,  vhi^ 
is  not  the  case  wlUi  the  former.     The  CranldioCs  are 
most  expert  divers,  and  anecdotes  anproachinir  to  the 
marvellous  are  told  of  their  feats.    It  is  osoal  after  Kb* 
sponge  is  fished  up,  when  it  is  perfioetly  free  Arooa  all 
sand,  and  when  dry,  so  light  that  the  sll^test  brenth  of 
air  wHI  move  a  large  piece  of  it,  to  IroprefBate  ft  wltb 
fine  sand.    This  process  is  performed  by  scrtnigiii^  Cho 
sponges  together,  and  laying  them  on  the  sand  to  ulov 
the  npple  of  the  sea  to  slush  the  fine  sand  Into  than, 
after  wnich  they  are  placed  In  a  heiqp  under  a  large  pde 
of  stones  to  press  them  together  as  tightly  as  poasible. 
"(Vhen  drv  th^  are  hard  Hat  substances,  and  are  beaten 
and  sUteo,  but  however  well  this  process  woaj  be  per- 
formed, even  alter  washing  and  ftirther  Buung.  tbe 
sponge,  though  appnrentiy  clean,  vrUI  weigh  three  or 
four  times  its  original  vreight    It  is  hardly  neoeacaiy  to 
add  ttiat  they  are  always  sold  by  weight. 

The  staple  articles  of  Greek  export  are  curranta,  r^ 
lonea,  oil,  emery-stone,  and  silk.    The  other  artJdrs  of 
export  are  dried  figs,  raisins,  com.  tobacco,  madder, 
kermes,  lentisk  leaf,  honey,  wax,  fustic,  clieeae,  cotton, 
wheat,  barley,  maise,  fresh  fish  (from  Misaolongbi  to 
Zante),  galls,  wine,  hemp,  linseed,  silk  gause,  taiuied 
skins,  lamb  and  sheep-skins,  hare-skins,  ox-hides,  wool, 
sulphur,  coarse  woollen  manufiM^tures  for  capotes,  gam 
tragacanth,  marble,  santorin  cement,  sponge,  torpes- 
tine,  timber,  llquortce,  liquorice  juice,  ootwgo,  creaua 
of  tartar,  sesame  seed,  dtrons,  and  some  minor  aitkJea 
said  to  amount  in  all  to  nearly  sixty  separate  artidea. 

The  importatloos  of  Greece  consist  of  oocton  and 
woollen  manufiictures,silk  manufsctores  and  artides  of 
luxury  in  dress,  coffee,  sugar  and  spices,  indigo  and 
other  dyes.  Iron  and  other  metals,  hardware,  cartbeo- 
ware,  glass,  rum,  paper,  com,  and  a  ^ast  nomber  of 
coarse  iron  and  wooden  manufactures  from  Trieste. 

The  rate  of  interest  of  mooey  varies  from  8  per  cant. 
to  IS  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  latter  bdng  the  asosc 
usual  rate  paid,  though  many,  especially  in  Uie  provin- 
cial towns,  pay  much  higher  rates  than  tiiese ;  and  It  ts 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  as  long  as  money  eoattmaa 
at  its  present  value,  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  most 
necessarily  absorb  all  others. 

The  manufactures  of  Greece  may  be  dismissed  In  a 
few  lines,  yet  the  peasantry  are  entirely  clothed  In  the 
woollen  and  cotton  clothes  of  their  own  manuflKture. 
The  peculiar  woollen  manufacture  of  A«  Blakhs  Haass 
not  only  the  capotes  of  the  Gre^s,  but  of  the  maritime 
population  of  the  Mediterranean.  Kalamata  Is  finsoos 
tor  the  production  of  a  silk  gause,  hlahly  prised  In  the 
East  for  shirts  and  bed-curtains ;  and  at  Tripolltsa  the 
common  ironware  of  the  country  is  manufactured  in 
abundance.  In  the  generality  of  the  manubcbves, 
however,  the  vidue  of  the  raw  material  Is  but  slightly 
enhanced  by  the  labour. 

Handicraft  in  general  Is  not  In  an  advanced  stale  of 
perfection,  embroidery  in  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  eottoa 
forming  an  exception,  however,  to  this  rule,  as  does 
also  marble-cutting  and  sculpturing,  ia  which  rq4d 
progress  has  been  made.  Tnratng,  shoe  and  boot- 
making,  tailoring,  dyeing,  distilling,  plasterinc,  and  the 
decorwon  of  houses  are  among  the  crafts  tnat  have 
made  the  most  progress.  Carpentering  and  smith's 
work,  those  that  are  the  least  advanced. 

GREAT  GRIMSBY.  We  h«ve  been  ob. 
ligingly  furniihed  with  the  following  statemeota 
in  regard  to  the  great  works  now  in  progress  at 
this  port,  by  Adam  Smith,  Esq.,  the  resideol 
engineer. 

Grimsby  ii  a  bor.  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  was  fbrmerly  a  port  of  such  importance  tiial 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  sent  11  ships  to 
the  si^e  of  Calais.  But,  owing  to  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  its  harbour,  it  latterly  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance.  In  1802  a  new  bar- 
hour  was  constructed ;  but  being  accessible  only 
at  high  water,  it  was  not  productive  of  all  the 
advantage  that  was  expecttd.  But,  in  1846,  a 
new  hai^our,  on  a  grand  scale,  accessible  at  all 
times  of  the  tide,  was  commenced ;  and  in  aoti- 
cipation  of  its  being  finished,  Grimsby  has  been 
made  the  terminus  of  two  important  railways. 

Grimsby  is  situated  on  thie  S.  side  of  tlw  ■§> 
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tuarj  of  the  Humber,  which,  at  this  point,  is 
•bout  7  m.   acroM,  being  7  m.  W.  from  the 
li|^thouse  on   Spurn   Head,    which  is  in  laL 
530  34'  44"  N.,  long.  QP  T  9"  E.     The  long. 
lo«r,  narrow,  hooked  tongue  of  land,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  Head,  protects  a  capacious  road- 
stead, with  good  holding  ground,  extending  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  new  works  at  Grimsby,  and 
inrell  known  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  those  who 
navigate  the  North  Sea.    The  entrance  to  the 
river  is  marked  by  the  lighthouse  on  the  Spurn 
Head,  and  by  two  light-ships  in  the  Channel. 
Grimsby  has,  in  consequence,  tlie  double  ad- 
vantage of  a  secure  road  aud  of  proximity  to 
the  open  sea.     The  great  utility  of  the  new 
works  at  the  latter  is  made  additionally  evident 
by  the  scarcity  of  porto  along  this  portion  of 
the  coast  of  England ;  for,  if  we  except  Hull, 
which  also  lies  on  the  Humber,  but  20  m.  fur- 
ther inland,  there  is  no  other  port  with  docks, 
but  that  of  Grimsby,  between   Hartlepool  in 
Durham  and  KingVLynn  in  Norfolk,  a  dis- 
tance of  fully  150  m. 

The  old  dock  or  floating  basin,  referred  to 
above,  measures  about  17  acres;  but  being 
placed  at  the  high  water  mai^n  of  a  flat  shore, 
and  being  consequently  accessible  only  towards 
high  water,  it  is  of  very  limited  utility. 

To  secure  a  proper  depth  of  wattr  at  the 
entrance  of  the  new  worlcs  was  an  object  of  the 
first  importance :  and  to  attain  it  they  have  been 
projected  |  of  a  m.  into  the  «stuary  in  advance 
of  the  old  dock,  reclaiming  at  the  same  time  and 
enclosing  130  acres  of  land. 

The  new  works  comprise  a  wet  dock  of  up- 
wards of  20  acres  in  extent,  with  two  entrance 
locks,  having  in  front  a  tidal  basin  of  13  acres. 
The  latter,  formed  by  two  timber  piers,  which 
are  together  about  2,000  ft  in  length,  is  provided 
with  landing  slius.  The  facility  of  ingress  and 
egress  aflbrded  by  this  basin  will  be  especially 
useful  to  steamers,  which,  as  they  usually  convey 
passengers  or  light  merchandise,  do  not  require 
to  enter  a  dock.  Here  they  will  be  able  to  He 
afloat  alongside  the  piers  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
The  chambers  of  the  two  entrance  locks  con- 
necting the  tidal  basin  and  the  dock,  are  respec* 
tively  45  ft  in  width  by  200  ft  in  length,  and 
TO  ft  in  width  by  300  ft  in  length.  The  latter 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  permit  the  docking 
of  the  largest  frigate  in  the  steam  navy.  The 
average  depths  of  water  at  the  dock  entrances 
are  about  9  ft  at  ebb  and  26  ft.  at  hi^h  tide ; 
the  latter  depth  being  permanently  maintained 
in  the  dock  itself. 

The  quays  surrounding  the  dork  are  intended 
to  provide  means  both  for  the  easy  storage  of 
mercliandise  and  for  its  rapid  conveyance  to  its 
destination.  Bonding  sheds  and  warehouses 
fronting  the  quays  wilianswer  the  first  purpose; 
and  the  second  will  be  attained  by  the  formation 
of  railways  on  each  side  the  dock  throughout 
its  length,  so  laid  that  trains  may  be  loaded  at 
once  rrom  vessels  lying  along  the  quay,  and 
straightway  proceed  on  their  journev.  The  rail- 
ways likewise  communicate  with  the  sheds  and 
warehouses.  On  one  side  the  dock,  and  close 
to  the  steamboat  pier  previously  mentioned,  is  a 
railway  passenger  station. 

A  graving  dock,  for  the  repair  of  ships,  is 
also  to  be  provided  in  connexion  with  the  wet 
dock ;  and  it  is  further  intended  to  open  a  channel 
of  communication  between  the  old  and  the  new 
dock,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  utility  and 
value  of  the  former.  These  works  were,  as 
stated  above,  commenced  in  1846.  In  1849  the 
first  stone  was  laid  by   Prince  Albert.      The 
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works  are  now  in  a  very  advanced  state,  and  are 
to  open  for  public  traffic  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
J.  M.  Rendel,  Esq.,  is  engineer  in  chief. 

But,  after  aU,  the  value  of  Grimsbv  as  a  com- 
mercial port  must  mainly  depend  on  its  facilities 
of  communication  with  the  interior.  And  these 
will  be  of  the  moat  extensive  description.  A 
direct  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
from  Peterborough,  passing  through  Boston  and 
the  E.  parts  of  Lincoln,  and  thus  opening  a  rich 
agricultural  country,  brings  Grimsby  within 
154  m.  dis'ance,  or  4  or  5  noors'  travelling,  of 
London.  The  line  of  the  Manchester,  Shdneld, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  who  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  woilu  at  Grimsbv,  unites 
it  with  Manchester  (disU  117  m.).  It  passes 
through  Sheffield,  and  intersects  in  its  course 
two  trunk  lines  to  the  North,  viz.  the  Midland 
and  the  Great  Northern. 

The  agricultural  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and 
the  Midland  counties,  the  manufacturing  and 
mineral  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  the  metropolis,  are  thus  brought  into  direct 
and  easy  communication  with  a  port  that  oflTers 
especial  advantages  for  the  trade  with  Holland, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Baltic ;  and  which  is,  indeed, 
eitremely  well  situated  for  traffic,  whether  East, 
North,  or  South. 

Even  with  its  present  limited  means  of  ac- 
commodation for  shipping,  certain  articles,  such 
as  timber,  linseed  and  rapeseed,  bones,  &c.,  are 
largely  imported  at  Grimsby.  Recentlv  wheat 
flour,  from  France,  for  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, has,  also,  been  extensively  imported.  A 
large  traffic  in  fish  is  anticipated  when  the  means 
for  its  reception  and  speedy  conveyance  to  the 
towns  in  the  interior  have  been  completed. 

The  export  trade  of  Grimsbv  has  hitherto  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be  very  limited,  till  the  new 
docks  and  warehouses  have  been  opened,  when, 
no  doubt,  it  will  rapidly  develop  itself.  There 
will,  probably,  be  a  lai^  exportation  of  York- 
shire  coal ;  and  to  facilitate  this  business  branch 
lines  are  being  laid  fh>m  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Railway  to  some  of  the 
principal  coal-mines  in  the  district  through 
which  it  passes.  The  dock  will  have  every 
facility  for  loading  coal-ships. 

IOWA.  OneoftbeU.  States  of  N.America,  between 
Ut.  400  KK  Mul  430  8(K  k..  and  lone.  90o  and  97<)  W., 
having  N.  the  MInetota  territory,  B.  the  ctatea  of  Wit- 
contin  and  Illinots,  from  which  it  ii  separated  by  the 
MlMiuippl.  S.  the  state  of  MiMonri  and  W.  the  MItMuri 
and  Sioux  rivers.  It  is  shaped  lilce  a  parallelogram, 
and  Is  estimated  to  contain  aboat  51,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
in  1840  (ex.  Indians),  43,111.  and  at  present  (1850) 
about  193,000.  Surfluw  undulating,  without  any -high 
hills  or  mountains;  tnit  a  tract  of  considerably  ele- 
vated table  land  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Its  centre, 
dividing  the  streams  that  flill  Into  the  Mississippi 
(torn  those  that  fall  Into  the  Missouri.  The  marffins  of 
the  creeks  and  rivers  are  covered  for  a  considerable  w^ 
back  with  large  timber  trees,  the  rest  of  the  countir 
being  mostly  open  prairies.  The  latter,  which  extend 
over  two  tluraii  of  the  surliice,  are  generally  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  occasionally  faitermixed  with 
hasd  thickets  and  sassafras  shrubs,  which.  In  the  flower- 
ing season,  hare  a  ric^  and  beautiftil  appearance.  Soil 
various,  but  Renerally  good ;  consisting  in  the  bottoms 
of  a  deep  blade  mould,  mixed  in  the  prairies  with  sandy 
loam,  red  clay,  and  gravel.  Iron  Is  abundant ;  and  one 
of  the  richest  portions  of  the  lead  refrion  of  the  Union 
is  found  in  the  S.W.  quarter  of  ihe  state ;  sine  Is  met 
with,  and  limestone  is  a  prevalent  formation.  Except 
in  some  of  the  lowest  bottoms,  the  country  is  salu- 
brious. The  cold  in  winter,  though  (kvquently  severe. 
Is  not  injurious ;  and  the  heats  In  summer  are  said  not 
to  be  oppressive.  Iowa  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
principal  agricultural  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  all  sorts 
of  srain,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  culinary  vege- 
tables have  been  already  Introduced ;  it  is  aiso  ex- 
tremely well  fitted  for  grasing  and  dairy  purposes.    In- 
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dMid,  toch  has  been  iti  progrtn  tlmt,  Cboufh  till  183», 
when  it  receired  iU  flrtt  wliite  settlerc.  It  bad  been  ex- 
cIusivelT  occupied  as  a  hunting-ground  by  the  Indians,  It 
produced  in  1848.  1^00,000  buth.  wheat,  1;!M)0,000  do. 
oats,  3,500,000  do.  Indian  com,  with  considerable  ouan- 
tities  of  barlef,  potatoes,  Sec.  The  situation  of  the 
•tate,  between  two  great  navigable  riven,  affords  erery 
facility  for  tUe  exportation  of  its  various  products.  The 
towD  or  Iowa,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  the  B.  part  of 
the  state,  Is  the  seat  of  government ;  and  Burlington, 
Dubuque  in  the  lead  diftrict,  Davenport,  and  various 
other  pUcca,  are  Cut  rising  into  importance.  The 
government  Is  vetted  in  a  governor,  chosen  every  four, 
a  senate  every  four,  and  a  house  of  representatives  every 
two  years,  by  the  sufflrages  of  the  white  male  inhabs.  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  members  of  both  houses 
are  Mild  for  their  attendance,  their  numbers  depending 
on  tne  amount  of  the  population.  The  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court  receive  each  1,000  doll,  a  year  of  salary. 
The  constitution  prohiblU  the  creation  of  any  corpora- 
tion with  hanking  privileges.  A  university  has  already 
been  established ;  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
support  of  public  schools.  Slavery  is  not  permitted. 
Iowa  was  acquired  flrom  the  Indians  in  1832 :  in  1883,  it 
benn  to  be  settled ;  in  1838,  it  was  erected  into  a  terri- 
torial govomment  \  and  In  1846  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  {HasMeWs  Gmeiteer ;  Amerieam  Atmamae  Jbr 
1861,  *c.X 

KEY- WEST.  A  small  island  from  5  to  6  m.  in 
length,  by  1  in  width  ;  &6  m.  &  W.  tram  Capo  Sable,  in 
Florida.  It  Is  one  of  the  Florida  keys,  or  of  that  eaten- 
sive  circular  range  of  low  islands,  banks,  and  reefs, 
which  fences  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Gulph  Streun,  from  the  Tortugas 
islands  on  the  W.  round  to  Cape  Florida  on  the  N.  A 
lighthouse  erected  on  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island,  lat. 
2i°  S9'  N.,  long.  81^  56i'  W.,  has  a  fixed  light  elevated 
83  ft.  A  in.  above  the  sea.  The  town  of  Key- West,  near 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  has  about  1,600  inhabs.. 
and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  with  about  Vi  ft.  water. 
A  safe  passage,  about  6  m.  In  length,  leads  by  Key- West 
f^om  the  Gulph  Stream  to  the  Gulph  of  Bfexico.  It  has 
IS  ft.  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  vessels  fh>m  the  N.  bound 
for  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Ac,  or  from  the  latter  for  the 
former,  by  passing  through  it,  avoid  the  delay  and  danger 
of  the  more  westerly  passage  round  the  Tortugas. 

Owing  to  the  fkequent  accldenu  to  shipping  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  banks  and  reefs  in  this  dan- 
gerous vicinity,  the  American  government  have  orga- 
nised an  esUblishment  at  Key- West  for  the  ossisUnce 
of  ships  in  distress,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  an  admiralty 
court  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  f(Nr  salvage.  The 
former  consisU  or  15  licensed  vessels  with  crews  of  about 
10  men  each.  These  are  kept  coosUntly  cruising  about 
on  the  look.oot  for  ships  in  distress  or  wanting  pIloU  ; 
and  as  their  emolument  principally  depends  on  the  fees 
they  obtaio  for  their  assistance,  it  may  be  fisirly  pre- 
sumed that  It  will  be  rendered  with  the  greatest  alacrity . 
But  the  desirable  thing  is  to  hinder  vessels  from  getting 
on  shore,  the  assisting  them  when  in  that  predicament 
being,  though  an  important,  a  secondary  consideration, 
llie  utter,  however,  and  not  the  former,  is  the  main 
object  which  the  licensed  cruisers  of  Key- west  have  In 
view ;  and  It  would  be  preferable,  could  means  be  de- 
vised for  making  their  remuneration  depend  rather  on 
their  success  in  preventing  disasters,  than,  as  at  present. 
In  mitigating  their  influence.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  easily  done.  Shipwrecks  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
effectually  prevented  by  increasing  the  number  of  light- 
houses, light-vessels,  and  sea-marks,  along  the  edges  of 
the  islands  and  reefs,  than  iu  any  other  way.  We  sub- 
join an  account  of  the  sums  awarded  as  salvages  by  the 
court  of  Key- West  In  each  of  the  18  years  ending  with 
.1848. 
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-  46.6M 
.  38,l%8 
.  5'ifiiO 

-  87,1MO 

-  174,13« 
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.  54,&T8 
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•A,  1 1.1 

71,173 

58.103 

83.811 

9«,7IX 

69.A9i< 

109  .UUO 

1«A,0U0 

1X7.879 


(JKhmTs  Amerieam  Coatting  FUoi,  -p.  M6.j  HumTt 
Commereial  MagtuUne.)      .    ^  .     „  ^  .    r  » 

LABUAN,  asmaU  island  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Bor- 
neo,  a  dependency  of  the  British  crovm,  about  6  m. 
distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  and  30 
m.  N.  from  the  dty  of  Borneo  or  Bruni,  Ut.  6°  \V  N., 
long.  11&<>  19'36"  E.  It  Is  from  2ft  to  80  m.  in  drc,  flat 
and  covered  with  wood.  The  anchorage,  on  the  B. 
side  of  the  Island,  is  protected  by  the  .greater  and 
three  smaller  Islands;  and  the  town  of  Victoria  has 
been  commenced  at  the  embouchure  of  a  rivnlet  in  a 
smaU  bay,  at  the  head  of  the  anchorage.  Coal  of 
good  qualUy  Is  found  on  the  island,  and  tt  is  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water.    It  was  coded  by  the  Sultan  of 
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Borneo  to  Great  Britahi  in  1814 ;  and  Sir  Ji 

who  negotiated  its  cession,  has  aioce  beea 

governor.     When  It  came  Into  our  poase 

uninhabited :  but  iU  situation  is  socb  that, 

be  moderately  healthy.  It  can  hardly  fail  to 

important  empmlum.     It  ilea  near  the  best  roate  te 

shipping  from  the  Straits  of  Singapore  to  Ctaio*,  vd, 

while  it  is  extremely  well  situated  tor  csv     ' 

with  the  W.  and  N.  coasts  of  Borneo 

lipplne  islands,  it  win  serve  as  a  hartKHir  of  reft^e ; 

as  a  convenient  station  fbr  the  steamers  and  oCfarr  ships 

of  war  required  for  the  suwresaion  of  the  piracy  thst 

is  now,  to  the  great  injury  of  coDimerett,  cjiiled  oa  te 

so  ffreat  an  extent  from  the  ports  and  rivers  of 

and  of  some  of  the  atUaoent  Islands.     In  this 

its  abundant  suppty  oi  coal  will   be  of   tbe 

service.    In  war  the  possession  of  Labunn  vill]gfve  as 

the  entire  command  «  the  Chinese  aea.     (See  Brve^'s 


Jommal,  and  an  excellent  paper  hr  Mr.   CnoAvd  in 
KfjntcCs  Borneo^  11.  p.  144.  and  p.  W.) 

Borneo,  or  Brani,  on  the  adjacent  shore  of^tbe 
land,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
been  termed  the  Venice  of  the  East.    It 


30,000  to  40,000  inhabiUnts,  mostly  Malaya,  and  it  vwily 
seems  as  if  it  floated  on  the  waves.  It  te  situated  on  an 
estuary,  and  though  built  with  little  regard  to  rego- 
larity,  it  is  intersected  crosswise  1^  two  maki  streets, 
which  divide  it  into  four  portions,  one  only  of  wldeli 
stands  on  dry  land.  The  houses  in  the  other  ilirse 
parts  are  of  wood  built  on  piles,  which  support  than 
atiove  the  water,  with  streets,  if  so  they  may  be  eaDei, 
to  admit  the  passage  of  canoes.  The  stc«m«r  whick 
conveyed  Sir  James  Brooke  to  Borneo,  when  Ir^bwit 
was  ceded,  anchored  in  the  main  street  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  I  **  The  greatest  novelty  at  Bruni,'*  says  Mr. 
Marryat,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  these  oetaals, 
"is  tne  floating  basaar.  There  are  no  ahops  in  the 
dty,  and  the  market  is  held  every  day  in  ranoes.  These 
come  In  at  sunrise  evM7  morning  from  every  part  of 
the  river,  laden  with  fmh  fruit,  tobacco,  pepper,  aikd 
every  other  article  which  Is  produced  In  the  vicinity ;  a 
(ew  European  productions,  such  as  handkerchtefr, 
check-cotton  prints,  Ac,  also  make  their  appearaBct. 
Congregated  in  the  main  streets,  the  canoes  are  tacked 
together,  forming  lanes  through  which  the  purchasers 
in  their  own  canoes  paddle,  selecting  and  bargaining 
fbr  goods  with  as  much  convenience  as  if  tlie  whole 
were  transacted  on  Urrajlrmiu  Iron  is  here  so  valnable 
that  it  is  used  as  money.  One  hundred  flat  pieces  as 
inch  square  are  valued  at  a  dollar,  and  among  the  lower 
classes  these  iron  pieces  form  the  sole  coin.  They  are 
unstamped,  so  that  any  person  ^>pears  to  be  at  libettt 
to  cut  his  own  iron  into  money ;  but  whether  soch  b 
really  the  case,  I  cannot  vouch."  (Morrysfa  Bomeg^ 
^c,  p.  lis.) 

But  though  defident  in  iron,  the  gold  mines  of  Bor- 
neo are  amongst  the  richest  in  the  world.  Sir  Stamford 
Raflles  estimated  that  in  his  time  about  t%flSO  Chinese 
labourers  were  employed  in  these  mines  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Borneo ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  bow  produe- 
tive  they  might  tMcome,  were  the  miners  In  a  cooditioa 
to  prosecute  their  undertakings  in  safety,  and  to  bring 
the  resources  of  science  and  of  capital  to  their  aid.  An- 
timony is  also  found  in  abundanon  in  Borneo,  T»prT<al*y 
in  the  district  of  Sarawak,  of  which  Sir  James  Brooke 
is  now  riyah:  and  the  diamonds  of  Borneo  rival  those 
of  India  and  Braxil.  But  independently  of  its  coal,  mid 
of  its  precious  and  oUier  metaU,  its  vegetable  products 
might  alone  fbrnish  the  materials  of  an  extensive 
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merce.  The  sago  palm  grows  in  great  perfiBCtkm  in 
many  parts  of  the  island,  and  sago  is  largely  exported 
in  a  rough  state  to  Singapore.  1  lie  areca  not,  rattans, 
gutta  percha.  gum-benjamin,  camphor,  birds'  nests,  Ac, 
are  also  considerable  articles  of  export ;  and  sugar,  pep- 
per, and  all  the  products  of  tropical  regions,  might,  wnh 
a  little  care,  be  raised  to  any  extent  fn  most  pans  of 
this  vast  island.  The  numbers  and  ferocity  of  the  sa- 
vages by  whom  it  is  oecupied  present,  indeed,  formidable 
obstades  to  its  iraproventent.  But  dvilisatioo  te  be- 
ginning to  make  Its  way  amongst  them;  and,  though 
probably  slow,  its  progress  cannot  well  be  arrested. 
(For  farther  particulars  In  regard  to  Borneo,  see  the 
article  on  it  In  the  Geographical  Dictionary,  tiie  work 
of  Captain  Keppel  reierred  to  above,  and  Bfr.  Low's 
valuable  work  on  Sarawak  and  iu  inhabs.) 

LIBERIA.  We  borrow  from  the  Tumet  the 
following  details  with  respect  to  the  coDdition  of 
this  state  in  1848.  (^$ee  art  LiBsaia.  in  this 
work.)  Probably,  however,  they  give  too  flat- 
tering a  view  of  its  progress  and  prospects.  At 
all  events  iti  trade  hiu  not  latterly  increased. 

**  The  colony  of  Lftwrte  has  Just  been  reoognlsed  as 
an  independent  republic  by  Great  Britain  and  Franca^ 
and  a  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce  baa  upon  our  pvt 
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lM>en  coodiidtod  with  that  St«te.  So  litt1«,  hmrerer,  is 
known  of  iu  litiuUloD,  procpects,  and  resource,  that  it 
will  be  detlrable  to  furnlth  soiBe  general  Infonnatlon  on 
these  points. 

**  The  colony  of  Liberia  liei  midway  between  Sierra 
Leone  and  Cape  Palmas,  and  was  established  by  the 
American  Colonisation  Society  in  1890  by  an  immigra- 
tion of  free  or  liberated  people  of  colour  fk-om  the  United 
States.  Since  that  period  its  popolation,  including  the 
aborigines  who  hare  incorporated  themselves  with  the 
immigrants,  has  increased  to  upwards  of  80,000,  while 
the  land  they  occupy  extends  along  820  miles  of  coast, 
suid  reaches  at  an  average  about  80  miles  into  the  In- 
terior.  The  proportion  of  the  population  bom  in  Ame- 
rica, or  of  American  descent,  is  estimated  at  about 
10,000,  and  such  has  been  the  eflSect  of  their  example 
and  influence,  that  out  of  the  remaining  70,000,  consist- 
ing of  aborigines,  or  of  caplires  released  tnm  slavers, 
at  least  50,000  can  itpeak  the  English  language,  so  that 
anr  one  would  perfectly  understand  them,  while  their 
habits  are  rapidly  becoming  those  of  dvllised  and  steady 
agriculturists.  The  desire  for  education  is  also  mani- 
fested by  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  instances  are  not 
uncommon  of  natives  sending  their  children  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  ft-om  the  interior  to  be  instructed  in  the 
primary  schools  established  in  the  republic  Of  these 
there  are  S6  in  operation,  with  an  average  attendance  in 
each  of  about  40  aboriginal  pupils. 

**  The  whole  of  the  territory  of  Liberia  has  been  pur- 
chased Arom  time  to  time  from  the  aboriginal  owners  ; 
and  in  this  way  at  least  twenty  petty  sovereignties  have 
been  extinguished.  In  its  former  condition  the  coast 
was  the  constant  resort  of  slavers,  but  the  traffic  is  now 
eflTectiially  suppressed  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
republic  extends,  and  its  entire  abandonment  is  an  in- 
TSJiable  stipulation  in  every  treaty  of  trade  and  protec- 
tion into  which  the  republic  may  consent  to  enter  with 
neighbouring  states.  The  disposition  to  avail  them- 
selyes  of  treaties  of  this  description  is  plainly  on  the  in- 
crease on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  natives,  and  it  Is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  3,000,000  persons  in  the 
interior  now  obtain  their  supply  of  European  goods 
f^m  the  republic  and  from  the  kindred  colony  of  Cape 
Flalmas.  Last  year  H2  foreif^n  vessels  visited  Liberia, 
and  exchanged  merchandise  for  articles  of  African  pro- 
daction  to  toe  amount  of  600,000  dolls. 

^  *  The  natural  resources  of  Liberia  are  immense,  and 
arcs  steadily  in  process  of  development.  The  principal 
art.Icles  of  export  are  ivory,  palm  oil  (of  which  IfiO.OOO 
dolls,  worth  was  shipped  in  1847),  camwood,  gold  dust,  ftc. 
Coffee  is  indigenous,  and  of  excellent  Quality,  and  is 
now  being  cultivated  extensively.  It  yields  more  than 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  belief  is  entertained  that  it 
may  be  produced  so  as  to  come  into  competition  with 
that  proauced  by  slave-labour.  Sugar  also  thrives  well, 
but  enough  only  is  grown  for  home  consumption,  and 
there  is  no  present  hope  of  competing  with  Cuba  or 
BraiiL  Cocoa  has  Just  been  Introduced,  and  promises 
well.  Cotton,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  become  an  article 
of  export.  Indigo,  ginger,  arrowroot,  and  variotu  other 
articles  of  commerce,  likewise  grow  luxuriantly.  Rich 
metallic  mines  exist  in  the  country,  and  only  require 
capital  to  lay  them  open. 

*  The  population  is  upon  the  whole  well  disposed  to 
work,  and  tne  rate  of  wages  per  day  is  about  Is.  sterling. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  feature  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
that  horses  and  other  draught  animals  will  not  live,  and 
hence  every  kind  of  transport,  except  that  upon  the 
rivers,  is  performed  by  manual  labour.  Much  of  the 
camwood  which  is  exported  f^om  Liberia  is  brought  a 
distance  of  300  m.  on  men's  backs.  It  is  seen,  however, 
that  this  difficulty,  which  appears  a  great  one  at  first, 
may  have  the  efmct,  not  onlv  of  inuring  the  people  to 
labour,  but  of  stimulating  them  to  every  kind  of  me- 
chanical contrivance  by  which  It  may  be  overcome. 
The  climate  of  Liberia,  although  more  healthv  than 
Sierra  Leone,  is  still  deadly  to  the  European  ;  but  the 
improvement  it  has  undergone  diuing  the  last  ten  years, 
the  eflTect  of  clearing,  drainage,  &c.,  is  stated  to  be  most 
remarkable.  The  coloured  immigrants  from  America, 
who  tised  Invariably  to  suffer  from  fever  on  their  arrival, 
are  now  able  to  go  to  work  at  once. 

**  At  Monrovia,  the  port  and  ci4>ital,  the  population 
amounts  to  about  9,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  territory 
has  been  accurately  surveyed,  ana  is  sold  in  sections  by 
the  government,  at  f^om  60c.  to  1  dolL  per  acre.  The 
government  of  the  cotmtry  is  precisely  on  the  American 
model,  consisting  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a 
senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  the  nmnber  of 
members  in  the  former  being  6,  and  in  the  latter  38. 
The  possession  of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  30  dolls,  is 
the  electoral  qualification.  The  revenue,  which  was  last 
ysar  about  S0/)00  dolls..  Is  derived  entirely  from  an  ad 
9atorem  duty  of  6  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  the  produce 
of  land  sales.  Ardent  spirits,  tne  use  of  which  it  is 
sought  to  discourage,  form  an  exc«>tl<m,  and  are  taxed 
K  cents  per  gallon.    The  principal  trade  is  carried  on 
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by  bi^|ter,  but  there  is  a  small  paper  drculatioo  of  about 
6,000  dolls,  redeemable  on  demand. 

"  The  organisation  of  the  Republic  as  an  independent 
state  took  place  in  July  last,  when  Mr.  Robeits,  who 
had  formerly  acted  as  governor  under  the  Colonisation 
Society,  was  elected  President.  Speaking  of  his  quali- 
fications. Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
says  in  a  report  to  the  American  Gorwument,  dated  in 
18*4  — 

**  *  Governor  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  and  Russworro,  of 
Cape  Palmas,  are  intelligent  and  ettlmable  men  ex. 
ecuting  their  responsible  ninctlons  with  wisdom  and 
dignity  (  and  we  have  in  the  example  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen irrefragable  proof  of  the  oqMibility  of  odoured 
people  to  govern  themselves.* 

**  While  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  coicnj 
he  adds  — 

**  *  So  far  as  the  infiuence  of  the  coltmists  has  ex- 
tended, it  has  been  exerted  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 
Their  endeavours  have  been  eminently  successful,  and 
it  is  by  planting  these  settlements  (wnether  American 
or  European)  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast  horn 
Cape  Verd  to  Benguela,  that  the  exportation  of  slaves 
will  be  most  efRictiially  prevented.'" 

MELBOURNE,  the  cap.  of  the  British  colonial  ter- 
ritonr  of  Victoria,  or  Port  Phillip,  in  Australia,  occupying 
the  s.E.  portion  of  the  continent,  stretching  through  9 
degs.  of  iong^fVoro  Cape  Howe  on  the  E.  to  Glenelg  river 
on  the  W.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Yamuyarra  river,  about  9  m.  (following  its  windings) 
from  iu  mouth  in  the  basin  of  Port  PhiUip,  lat.  87°  49^ 
3y'  S.,  long.  1440  57^'  B.  Pop.,  according  to  the  state- 
ment  in  a  petition  of  the  inhabs.,  30.000  iu  1850 ;  but  this 
is  perh^is  exaggerated.  It  was  founded  in  1837,  and  now 
extends  for  3  m.  In  length  by  1  do.  in  breadth,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  But  its  site  Is  unfortimate ;  for  the 
river,  being  obstructed  by  a  bar  and  shallows,  is  not  genet* 
rally  navic^e  for  vesaeu  of  more  than  60  tons  burdea ; 
and  it  has  the  farther  disadvantage  of  being  low,  and  liable 
to  be  flooded  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  during  the 
wet  season.  It  has  been  proposed  to  facilitate  the  trade 
of  the  town  by  removing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  deepening  its  channel ;  but  this  would  be  a 
very  expensive  undertaking,  and  one  of  which  the 
success  would  be  not  a  little  doubtful.  The  excavation 
of  a  ship  canal  fhmi  the  deep  water  to  the  bay  to  Mel- 
bourne has  also  been  pr<^>oSed;  and  it,  probably, 
would  be  the  preferable  plan.  It  seems,  however,  most 
likely  that  the  trade  of  the  town,  and  even  the  greater 

Ert  of  Its  population,  will  ultimately  centre  at  Wil- 
mstown,  a  village  a  few  miles  distant,  on  a  headland 
extending  into  the  bay  opposite  to  which  all  large 
vessels  coming  to  Melbourne  are  obliged  to  anchor. 
The  prindpai  ohfection  to  Willlarostown  is  the  scarcity 
and  bad  qnadity  of  the  f^resh  water;  but  this  serious 
defect  might,  we  are  assured,  be  obviated  by  sinking 
wells,  or  by  conveying  hHher  a  supply  of  water  fVom 
some  of  the  adjacent  streams.  Melbourne  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  English  country  town.  Streets  regular, 
and  mostly  100  ft.  in  width ;  houaes  chiefly  of  brick, 
some  of  them  being  stuccoed.  Of  late,  severu  buildings 
have  been  constructed  of  granite,  whinstone,  or  sand- 
stone quarried  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  handsome  freestone 
bridge  of  one  arch  acroM  the  river  has  been  constructed. 
Melbourne  has  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  R.  Cath.,  In-* 
dependent,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches.  Port  Phillip 
college,  a  mechanics'  hutitute,  a  court  ho..  Jail,  and  good 
edifices  appropriated  to  the  government  ofBcea,  two  banks, 
a  theatre,  steam  flour-mlUs,  iron  foundries,  horse  basaars, 
extensive  wool,  stores,  a  **  squatters'  dub,"  a  botanic 
garden,  race-course,  Ac,  ana  in  its  vicinity  are  many 
thriving  farms,  and  country-residences  of  its  more 
opulent  inhabs.  It  forms  a  bor.,  divided  into  4  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  alderman,  and  councillors. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
justice,  whence  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  court  at 
Sydney,  Stc.  Several  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
town.  It  communicates  by  steam-boats  daily  with  Gee- 
long,  and  at  stated  periods  with  Sydney,  taimceston, 
and  Hobart  Town. 

Geelong,  the  town  next  in  importance  in  the  Vic- 
toria territory,  stands  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  W. 
arm  of  Port  Phillip,  about  40  miles  S.W.  Melbourne. 
ToUl  pop.  (1846)  3.06Sk  It  has  an  Increasing  trade: 
though,  like  Alelbourae,  shoals  prevent  its  being  reached 
by  large  vessels.  But,  notwithstanding,  it  wpears  to 
be  preferable  as  a  port  to  the  cap.  On  the  B.  side  of 
the  bay  are  the  merit  villages,  St.  Kilda  and  Brighton, 
respectively  8  and  6  m.  S.  Melbourne,  and  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  its  Inhabitants. 

In  1849  the  agg.  value  of  the  exports  of  native  produce 
fh>m  the  prov.  of  Victoria,  and  mostly  fk'om  Melbourne, 
amoimted  to  737,067/.  Wool  is  by  far  the  most  importaat 
article,  the  quantity  exported  being  no  less  than 
14.567,805  lbs.,  worth,  when  shipped.  574,594/.  The  next 
most  Important  article  was  tallow^  69.649  cwt.,  worth 
100,261/.,  with  homed  cattle,  ship-beef;  itc.  The  imporu 
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Into  Victnria  daring  the  uune  jtn  amounted  to  479,831/. 
They  comprited  cottons,  linens,  woollens,  end  other 
manobctored  goods)  iron  and  hardwere;  apparel  and 
slops ;  ale  and  beer ;  spirits  and  wine ;  sugar  and  tea ;  to- 
tacco.  ftc.  Were  it  not  for  the  absurd  regulations  In  re. 
gard  to  the  disposal  of  land,  Victoria  and  South  Australia 
would  be,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  of  our  colonies  to 
which  to  emignke.  {Au$iruiia  and  PriMon  DitcipUne  j 
Gr(ffUM'$  Pretem  State  qf  Port  PUU^j  WelW  Amtratiam 
QttsutteerJ) 

MILWAUKIE,  a  town  and  harbour  of  the  U.  States, 
state  Wisconsin,  cap.  co.  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Milwaukie  river,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, 80  m.  N.  Chicago.  This  place  is  rapidly  rising  in 
importance;  and  being  the  only  good  harbour  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  lake,  between  Chlngo  and  Green  Bay,  it 
will  most  likely  become  the  principal  emporium  of  the 
extensive  territory  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  1840,  it 
had  only  1,70S  inhab.,  whereas,  in  1819,  it  had  not  fewer 
than  17,000.  It  has  alreadv  a  very  extensive  trade; 
and  steamers  |Uy  between  it  and  BuflUo.  at  tlie  E. 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  well-built,  has  a  court- 
house, jail,  and  land  offlce  for  the  U.  States,  with  nu- 
merous churches,  schools,  academies,  newspaners,  kc. 

We  subjoin  an  Account  of  the  Exports  of  wheat  and 
Flour  ft-om  Milwaukie  during  each  oS  the  4  Years  ending 
withl84& 
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M  IN  ESOTA,  a  territory  of  the  U.  States,  having  N.  the 
British  possessions,  fh>m  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by 
the  parallel  of  AV^  N.  lat.,  E.  Lake  Superior  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  S.  Iowa,  and  W.  the  unappropriated 
Indian  territories.  lu  area  is  estimated  at  about  190,000 
sq.  m. ;  and.  In  June,  1849,  It  had  only  about  4,600  free 
white  Inhabs.,  but  the  pop.  is  rapidlv  increasing.  Its 
central  table  land,  though  only  about  1,700  ft.  above  the 
l^vel  of  the  Oulph  of  Mexico,  contains  the  sources  of  the 
*'  King  of  floods,"  the  Mississippi,  flowing  S.,  and  of  the 
Red  River,  flowing  N.  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  ex- 
tremely well  watered,  and  has  a  greater  number  of  lakes 
than  any  other  state  or  territory  of  the  Union.  It  has 
every  variety  of  soil ;  and  while  lo  parts  it  is  covered  by 
extensive  forests,  in  others  it  has  large  tracts  of  prairies 
and  open  lands,  with  swamps  and  morasses.  It  is  said  to 
be  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  raising  of  com  and  of 
cattle,  and  we  already  hear  of  lu  agricultural  societies  and 
its  cattle  shows.  iJokmston'B  Nolu,  1.836.)  Almost 
nothing  is  known  of  its  mineral  products,  except  that  it 
has  lead  mines.  Capital,  St.  Paul,  Immediately  below 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  aiid 
219  m.  within  the  territory.  The  climate  in  winter  is 
severe;  but,  though  followed  by  a  hot  summer,  it  Is  any- 
thing but  unhealthy.  Its  government  is  vested,  like  that 
of  the  other  states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  in  a 
governor,  senate,  and  bouse  of  representatives,  all  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage. 

KATAL,  the  name  given  toa  district  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Africa,  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown,  being  a 
portion  of  the  grea(  country  occupied  by  the  Csfllnes  or 
KafBrs,  between  7^  and  81  degs.  S.  lat.,  and  88}  and  81 
degs.  B.  long.  It  has  on  the  N .  the  oountrr  of  the  Zoolah 
KafBrs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Buflklo  and 
Trikela  rivers,  on  the  E.  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.  the  Um- 
xinksda  river,  and  W.  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  called 
the  Drakenberg  or  Kathlamba,  running  N.N.E.  and 
S.  S.  W.,  fW>m  80  to  100  m.  from  the  cout.  lu  area  has 
been  diflisrently  estimated,  but  it  may  probably  amount  to 
15,000  01 16,000  sq.m.  The  ooimtry  shelves  rapidly  down- 
wards from  the  mountains  into  the  sea,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hilly  declivity  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  but 
along  the  shore  and  the  rivers  it  is  most  flat  and 
swampy.  The  declivities  of  the  hills  are  in  part  covered 
with  forest  trees  and  bushes,  and  in  part  bare  mkI  red, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  iron  ore  which  they 
contain.  The  lower  grounds  are  everywhere  covered 
with  vegetation,  consisting  either  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant grass,  or  of  bush  or  scrub.  It  Is  everywhere 
well  watered,  beink  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and 
streams  which, '  rising  in  the  mountains,  pursue  their 
winding  courses  to  the  sea.  In  the  rainy  seasons  these 
are  much  swollen,  and  rush  forward  with  great  riolence. 
They  have  generally  but  a  short  course ;  are  fluently 
Interrupted  by  cataracts :  and  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
sand  and  earth  which  they  carry  down,  they  nave  uni- 
formly bars  at  their  mouths,  so  that  they  are  In  great 
measure  useless  for  navigation.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Surveyor  Geueral.  *'  the  soU  Is  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  ;  on  the  alluvial  land,  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  it  Is  particularlv  so,  producing  much  larger 
crops  than  are  ever  grown  fn  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope."  {Corretpondence  rq[ardtng  Natal,  1848, 
p.  79.)    Tne  principal  rocks  are  granite,  basalt,  slate. 
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sandstone,  shale,  Ac.    Iron  ore  is 
coal,  also,  is  fbund  In  difibrent  loralilire  %  and  BtgfaL  > 
Is  sajkl,  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.     The  cUasate  is  i 
too  hot ;  but  in  the  summer  montJha  the  graas  la  i 
brown  and  dry,  and  towards  the  8.  frontier  droi 
fk«quent.    The  district  Is  said  to  be  rasBarkably 
and  f^^e  Arom  tlM  epidemics  by  which  most  puts  of  AMa 
are  visited. 

Tigers,  hysnaas,  wolves,  and  a  few  liooa,  lurk  in  tliede^v 
ravines,  and  in  the  foresu  on  the  — **-n^^a^nf  along  Ms 
frontier  of  the  colony,  whence  they  oocasfoDallj  i  ~ 
to  prey  on  the  flocks «  but  they  are  lees  fecred, 
ravages  are  of  less  eonsequeoce,  than  miglit  bei 
The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  pools  Tn  the 
the  interior ;  elephanU  and  rhinooerosea 
with,  though  they  are  leu  common  now  than  fmrmaif. 
Game  is  abundant,  oooiprising  antelopes,  hares,  phew 
sants,  partridges,  Ac    Baboons,  monkeys,  wfthsaatfiy 
variecie*  of  serpenu  and  other  reptiles,  ar^  aBong  the 
native  animals.    The  diktrict  Is  in  most  pidts  vail  vaibti 
for  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.     The  gn^is 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  succesaftal  proafictMlna  s( 
this  branch  of  industry  will  most  probablj  be  fbund.  not 
in  the  depredations  of  wild  animals,  but  In  the  tUevisa 
propensities  of  the  native  ptqmlation.     Most  part,  iaicfd, 
of  the  contesu  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  along  t^ 
frontiers  of  our  possessions  in  S.  AGricaTnave  origfaaferd 
in  this  source,  or  in  the  predatory  inruraloos  of  ths 
Kaffirs  and  other  contiguous  tribes  In  quest  of  cattle. 
But  were  the  country  divided  into  suits^Ie  districts,  s 
police  establishment  organised,  and  measurea  edofttl 
for  the  prevention  and  prompt  punishment  of  CTinae.  the 
natives  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  ranonn^  thesi 
practices,  and  become  alive  to  the  superior  advantages  of 
security  and  industry. 

Wheat,  barley,  millet,  malse,  and  beans,  are  alrea^f 
cultivated  tu  some  extent,  and  might  tie  raised  In  any 
quantity ;  and  sugar,  coflee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  otlicr 
tropical  productions,  are  well  suited  to  the  soU  and 
climate.  The  cotton  is  of  very  good  quality,  as  k 
evinced  by  the  price  which  the  small  quantity  or  it  tb^ 
has  been  exported  has  brought  in  LfverpooL  Tices, 
figs,  oranges,  and  lemons,  have  also  been  introduced, 
with  everr  reasonable  success. 

llie  prmdpal,  or  rather   the  only,  harboor  on  thh 
coast,  is  that  of  Port  Natal,  lat.  S9C>  U*  S.,  kmg.  XP  41' 
E.    It  opens  to  the  N.,  and  outside  its  mouth,  which  is 
narrow,  is  a  bar  of  sand,  on  which  there  are  in  ordinary 
tides  about  6  ft.  water  at  ebb,  and  about  18  ft.  at  flood ; 
but  at  springs  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  greater.    Wlthla 
the  bar  there  are  fh»m  lato  16  and  16  ft.  water  at  ebb. 
On  the  whole  the  harbour  Is  not  suited  for  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  10  or  at  most  IS  ft.  water.    But  ships  ef 
any  burden  may  anchor  ouulde  the  bar  with  the  wind 
at  S.  W.  by  W.,  round  by  W.  to  N.  N.  B.    When,  how- 
ever, the  wind  veers  round  to  any  point  not  wttbin  these 
limits,  the  anchorage  becomes  unsafe,  and  ships  most 
immediately  stand  out  to  the  sea.    Witiiin,  the  harboor 
forms  a  large  basin,  which,  at  flood,  exhibtas  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  water,  but  It  mostly  dries  at  low  ebb.    Darbaa, 
the  town,  an  Inconsiderable  place,  is  on  the  N.  aide  of 
the  basin,  and  hnf  the  disadvantage  of  being  aboot  I|  m. 
flrom  the  nearest  point  where  shtpa  can  anchor.    Good 
fresh  water  for  shipping  Is  obtained  within  the  bs^. 
(Private  Infinrmatiai^    The  seat  of  government  b  not, 
however,  here,  but  at  PietermariUburg,  a  consldcrabie 
way  Inland.    The  exporU  comprise  ivory,  bides,  homa, 
gum,  bees-wax,  Indian  com,  «c.  ;  and  among  the  ias- 

{>orU  are  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  coarse  cotton  stuA, 
ron  and  hardware^  he. 

This  district  rose  into  Importance  some  years  ago 
from  iU  having  become  the  resort  of  the  Dutch  boors 
who  emigrated  fh>m  the  Cape  Colony,  partly  from  their 
dissatisfaction  with  our  regulations  hi  regard  to  laud, 
but  more,  perhaps,  ftrom  the  restraints  under  which 
they  were  properly  laid  by  our  governor.  And  n  Is 
a  curious  fkct,  that  since  our  occupation  of  Natal  la 
1842,  it  also  has  been  deserted  br  the  boors,  so  that  it  Is 
at  present  all  but  wholly  denuded  fd  tto  white  inhs^bit- 
ants.  It  has  latterlv  been  erected  into  a  separate  de» 
pendency,  under  a  Iieut.-govemor,  subordinate  to  the 
governor  of  the  Cape  colony. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  qoastSoa 
that  It  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  dlstriet, 
could  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  stream  of 
that  is  now  flowing  fh>m  this  coontry  to 
the  United  States  he  diverted  thither.    But  the 
advantageous  class  of  fanmlgranu  fm-  Katal  would 
doubtedly  be  practical  fiirmers,  witti  tram  SOW.  to  MV. 
or  500/.  of  capital    Such  persons  are  much  wanted  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  an  English  population,  and  to  la- 
troduce  the  husbandry  for  which  tne  colony  Is  suited. 
The  colonial  aulhoriues  are  aware  of  this ;  and  to  ecK 
courage  the  immigration  of  soch  parties  ther  have  pro- 
posed that  **  thev  should  receive  an  equivalent  in  laad 
to  the  amotmt  tney  have  necessarily  expended  In  (ha 
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outnt  and  pftstace  of  tbemielTM,  familiet,  and  lerranu. 
An  arran^Binent  of  this  nature  would  enable  a  man 
fvnesaMiog  capital  to  the  extent  we  bare  mentioned,  to 
corannence  fiumlng  with  advantage  the  moment  of  hb 
arrival  in  the  district,  while  wllbout  it  the  meant  of  a 
moat  valuable  clais  of  colonists  would  be  swallowed  up  in 
•xpemses,  and  upon  their  landing  here  emigrants  trith 
limited  capital  would  find  themselves  verr  little  better 
off  tlian  before  they  left  thehr  native  land/'    (Report  qf 
the  Survfuor-Oenerai^  Ac,  qfike  Cokm^^  29  Dec.  1847.) 
Ko  doubt  this  Is  a  highly  judicious  recommendation, 
And  does  credit  to  those  fVom  whom  it  emanated.    But 
there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  acted  upon,  for  unluckily 
It  happens  to  be  opposed  to  the  grand  nostrum  (It  would 
be  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  It  principle),  Chat  no  land, 
how  worthless  soever,  sliall  be  gmntea  to  any  imml- 
Srant ;  but  that  he  shall  be  compelled  to  buy  It  in  con- 
siderable lots  at  a  high  price.    And  such  being  the  ease, 
iinraigrants  who  can  affbrd  to  buy  land  will  most  pro- 
bnbly  continue  to  think,  as  they  do  at  present,  that  it  Is 
a  Barer  and  a  better  speculation  to  pay  6s.  or  7«.  an  acre 
for  the  rich  wheat  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
than  Ms.  an  acre  for  the  sheep-walks  of  Australia,  or 
2«.  an  acre  for  the  declivities,  swampa,  and  Jungles  of 
S.  AMca. 

P£TRA,  a  once  famous  but  now  deserted 
city  of  Arabia  Petraea,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Naibatheans,  nearly  half  way  between  the  head 
of  the  Gulph  of  Akabah  (an.  jElaniticus  Sbtus) 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  about  lat  90^  IS'  N.,  long. 
SSP  35/  £.  Jt  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  at 
tlie  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  in  a  fissure  or  diasra, 
about  l^m.  in  length  by  ^m.  in  breadth,  sur- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  precipitous  and  mostly 
inaccessible  rocks,  except  on  the  £.,  where  the 
rivulet  escapes,  and  where  it  is  entered  by  a 

forge  which  hardly  afibrds  room  enough  for  two 
orsemen  to  ride  abreast.      The  statement  of 
Pliny  is  as  correct  as  it  is  brief:  —Nabatm  op- 
pidum  mcoiunt  Petram  nomine  in  convaUe^  paulo 
niinut  IL   mUL  pcutuum  ampShuSnu,  ctrcum- 
daium  montibut   inaccems,    amne  inter/luente. 
(  Hut,  Nat.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  28.)  Its  name  ofatT^m,  a 
Bock,  which  afterwards  became  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  has  been  obviously  derived 
from  its  situation.*     It  has  been  long  deserted, 
and  its  very  site  had  become  a  matter  of  doubt 
and  conjecture.     But  in  1812  it  was  visited  by 
Burckhardt;  and  it  has  since  been  visited  by 
Captains   Trby  and  Mangles,  M.   de  Laborde, 
Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  other  travel- 
lers.    Altogether  its  position  and  ruins  are  most 
extraordinary;  and  show,  not  less  conclusively 
than  those  of  Palmyra,  the  wealth  and  civilisa* 
tion  of  which  the  commerce  of  the   ancient 
world  was  the  prolific  source.     The  city,   of 
which  there  are  some  magnificent  relics,  appears 
to  have  occupied  the  entire  extent  of  the  chasm. 
The  rocks,  aIso»  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
with  those  along  the  gorge  by  which  it  is  en- 
tered,  are   almost   all   hollowed  out  and  cut 
into  tombs,  temples,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate  structures,  of  extraordinaiy  magnificence, 
including  a  hurge  theatre.     And,  thanks  to  the 
climate,  their  embeUishmenU  are  as  sharp  and 
perfect  as  if  they  had  only  come  from  the  chisel 
of  the  workmen,   llie  rock  is  of  diflferent  colours ; 
and  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  say,  **  We  must 
despair  of  giving  the  rea«ler  any  idea  of  the 
singular  efi'ect  ofrocks  tinted  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary hues,  whose  summits  present  to  us 
nature  in  her  most  savage  and  romantic  form, 
while  their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all  the  sym- 
metry and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades  and 
pediments,  and  ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to 
the  perpendicular  surface.**    Nowhere,  perhaps, 
have  the  habitations  of  men  and  their  final  rest- 
ing-places been  brought  into  such  immediate 
contact  as  at  Petra.     Even  the  approaches  to 

..  uifi.'?^  **"  '^^TV  ^  ¥•  •«»»«l  «wl  TtlMblt  work  «a  Um 
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the  theatre  are  lined  with  tombs  t  The  ruins, 
though  many  of  them  are  doubtless  of  great 
antiquity,  i^ppear  principaUy  to  belong  to  the 
Roman  perioa ;  and  the  only  inscription  found 
among  them  is  in  Latin  of  the  age  of  Adrian  or 
Antoninus  Pius.  (Laborde^s  SmaL  *c.,  Enjr. 
trans,  p.  179.)  *    »      "» 

Petra,  from  iu  great  natural  strength  and  its 
position,  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
safe  and  convenient  entrepSt  for  the  extensive 
caravan  trade  carried  on  between  Phoenicia  and 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulph.     The  products 
native  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  those  brought  to  its 
ports  from  India  and  Africa,  were  conveyed  to 
Petra,  partly  by  caravans  which  performed  the 
entire  M>urney  by  land,  and  partly  by  caravans 
from  iElana,  at  the  head  of  the  .Slanitic  Gulph, 
to  which  they  were  sometimes  conveyed  by  sea. 
There  was,  also,  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  a  ca- 
ravan route  from  the  important  emporium  of 
Gerrha,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulph, 
to  Petra.    (  Vbuxnfs  Commerce  of  the  Jndenit, 
and  the  authorities  referred  to  in  it,  iL   361.) 
When  brought  to  the  latter  the  products  of  the 
E.  world  were  forwarded  to  Tyre  by  way  of 
Gaza  and  Rhinoculura  (Skro6o,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  3.X 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  products  of  PhcenicU 
and   of  the   countries   round   the   Mediterra- 
nean;  or,  which  is  most  probable,  quantities 
of  the  latter  would  be  always  in  store  In  Petra, 
and  the  exchange  would  be  effected  in  it.     That 
this  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  way  now  stated 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  reference  is  made  in  the  sacred 
writings  to  the   Edomites,  or  Idumssans,  the 
original  founders  and  occupien  of  Petra,  as 
being  managers  or  agenu  for  the  Tyrians,  and 
bartering  one  sort  of  produce  with  them  for 
another.     (Heeren'$  Jdatic Nationi,\.  SSS,)    In 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  fair  on  a 
large  scale  was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra, 
which,  no  doubt,  had  been  established  at  a  much 
more  remote  epoch.  {Heeren,  yJU  tupra,)   At  a 
later  period,  Strabo  mentions  that  a  good  many 
Romans  and  other  stranjgers  were  established  in 
the  town ;  and  he,  also,  mdicates  some  poinU  in 
the  route  of  the  caravans  from  Southern  Arabia. 
(Lib.  xvi.  cap.  3.)    According  to  Pliny,  it  had 
a  direct  communication  with  Palmyra.    (HitL 
Nat.,  vbi  iupra, )    It  was  the  wealth  resulting 
from  this  extensive  trade  that  filled  the  rocky 
girdle  of  the  city  with  a  rich,  a  refined,  and  an 
enterprising  population,  and  gave  them  abund^ 
ance,  though  in  the  middle  of  vast  deserts. 

The  history  of  Petra  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  lliere  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  Selah  and  Joktheel  of  the 
Bible.  (2  Kings,  chap.  xiv.  v.  7.)  The  re- 
porto  of  its  riches  havinc  excited  the  cupidity  of 
Antigomis,  general  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
king  of  Syria,  he  made  two  efforts  to  eflbct  iU 
subjugation.  But,  in  both  instances,  he  was 
defeated,  though  his  forces  in  the  second  ex- 
pedition were  commanded  by  his  son  Demetrius, 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  the  besieging  of  cities. 
(Ihodorut,  lib.  xix.  §§  9&  97,  and  98.)  Petra 
appears  to  have  preserved  its  independence  down 
to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  it  submitted  to  his 
victorious  arms.  {IHon  Camus,  lib.  Ixviii  cap. 
14. )  It  would  seem,  from  inscriptions  on  coins 
still  extant,  that  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan, 
liad  conferred  his  name  on  Petra.  But  from 
that  epoch  it  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history. 
The  commeree,  to  which  it  owed  its  existence, 
was  gradually  diverted  into  other  channels;  and 
it  has  now  nothing  to  interest  save  its  wonderful 
ruinv. 

SS 
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PRUSSIA. 
iVtinuiH  rtvitttl  Conitilutim,  ai  promulgated  oi 

the  IK  of  Fehruary,  JBSO,  and  tuvm  to  ty  the  > 
Kins,  at  Berlin,  en  tki  6th  if  the  ajneUof- 

Vit,  Frederick  William,  b;  the  ptix  a(  Cod,  • 

king,   4c.,  faerebf  mike   known  and  proclaim  , 

that  na.  after  that  the  conilttutioD  nf  the  5lh  of  n 

Deremtwr,  IMH,  ruerved  Tor  revliion  bj  Oldi-  " 

rhe  required  reiliion  by'both  ehambeta  of  our 
kingdom,  bane,  in  accord  with  both  chamber*, 
determined  the  aame   to  be  deflnltiTeJT  Talid 

(fid-eiUtig). 
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c«Bl > iHicM  (HHUt^ Ihi  FniC>uibB. 


kMUn^  nWnl^in  lan  -IrCi  ih 


m!i7.^'liSSjrf'B?°IjTi^^jCS™i  ™ii— ri«nKr<ii«, 


i"iCi:s 


tubvlM^iiddiulni  1h»<  ^Hn  laLhJiPMjut  |L> 


toifil'    Iw™5M»rfjMiT™«.«ll,b.iM««lkjl». 

AJCVi.  A  IfnAl  ]m  <»«  CBi  la  auUiOiM  t?  •  !••  u  la 
mKni  »tlh  At  •nttsiu  law  or  Ua  chuaWn.  tt.  pnnlan  |« 
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sundry  cburche*  tnd  other  public  biiiklii 


numbers  of  piii 

r  mod,  bul  man]',  sbo, 

brieks),  wiih  ■  »»it  i ■—  - 

boolbi.     And  whili 


«TJ    of 

he  ^n  Jouiuin  ind  Sunmeolo  tiien,  vbkh 
■U  into  her  bay.  Such,  bowerer,  arc  the  sd- 
rantagei  of  her  liluation,  and  the  fertililj  oT  tbe 
bdjacent  countIT,  Ibat  the  eibauilioo  of  Uw  gpM 
lepoiiti,  though  it  migbt  check  Tor  a  vhiU^ 
TOuld  not  pemunently  lAct  Ibe  growth  ol  Iht 

^D  Fiandwo 
during  Ihe  wet  season,  when 
the  streets  were  at  first  mere  puddles,  imo  whK^ 
carnages  sunk  to  the  siles;  while,  in  Lbc  dty 

m,  Ihe  annoyance  Trom   dost  was  all  bol 

lenbte.  But  these  inconi'eiiieacH  hate  bmo 
great  eilenl  obctated  by  flooring  the  sueeU, 
'Oiering  them  wilb  stout  planis,  ■  procen 
ch  bss  Been  carritd  lo  a  grew  exteiu,  and  baa 
The  city  ha 


^t,  >ltb  Snbberin ■— -    --.-■^.i^ 

■     -  ---  t  wmrt-houie,  Jidl,  and  othn 
^mits,  acsdnatss.  snd 


L  *aj  IncorpOTfttn]  as  s  ctlj  1 


vmintT  bultdlnis;  ouutrous  NJborf".  acsdnatts. 
public  l«ki,  an!_«.  or_ll«  1«B«'  »'l^,f 

""San  FftAL  -- 

the  V.  St«es.  in  Califo. 
toty  bounding  the  great  baj  of  Ssn  braticlico 
inside  the  hay,  and  a  little  lo  the  S.  of  itsentmnci 
from  the  l^iflc,  lal.  ST^  49"  S"  N.,  long 
lee'  *  W,  The  growth  of  this  city  has  been 
Quile  eiiraordinsry.  In  the  early  part  of  184B, 
ft  consisied  only  of  a  fe«  rude  cabins;  whereas 
it  has  now  an  eicbaoge,  a  Iheaire,  a  custom-house, 


iblic  bBiUinas,  wM 
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■Ts  from  all   parts    of   the   wort^ 

very  prevalent;  and'ia,  prnap^ 

carried  oo  to  a  greater  eitent  here,  during  the 

'  iisesaon,  than  In  any  other  place  either  in  tb« 

«  or  the  Old  World.     Hot  Ihia  is  the  natural 

■It  of  the  circumsiances  uDder  which  the  po(L 

has  been  brought  together;  snd  the  passion  will, 

no  doubt,  abate  as  Ihe  drcumsuncea  in  which  it 

oiiginaled  change  or  lose  their  influence. 

The  bay  of  San  Francisco  has  ■  nsnow  en- 
trance, but  oithia  it  Expands  into  one  of  the 
noblest  basins  [hat  is  anywhere  to  be  met  wixh, 
haling  a  coast  line  of  about  775  m.  The  town 
has  slieady  become  the  snt  of  a  tery  exlensiTe 
tmde,  and  will,  most  likely,  be  the  grand  empo- 
rium of  the  vast  territory  belonging  to  the  U. 
States  on  the  Pacific.  The  trade  with  Chins, 
Auiirslla,  Iho  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  the 
Pulynesian  Islands,  li  even  now  conddeiafal^ 
and  sevenl  ships  have  been  fitted  out  for  ihe 
whale-fishery.  At  present,  hovre»er,  Ihe  princi- 
pal trade  of  the  eliy  is  with  I'anima  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Oregon  on  Ihe  other;  bringing 
tmmigtants  and  sll  sorts  of  maniilmcUirid  roods 
from  the  former,  and  corn  and  other  rmw  produce 
from  the  latter.  But  she  has,  also,  an  eilensiTt 
trade  with  Chili,  the  Eastern  jiorl  ion  of  the  V. 
SlaUS,  and  with  Europe  by  Cape  Horn.  The 
Importalion  of  almost  all  sorts  of  products  has 
been  completely  oierdone,  and  most  tsrielies  if 
manufactured  B<»ds  may  at  present  (IBjl)  be 
bought  in  San  Francisco  cheaper  iluui  in  Li^er. 
poof  or  Hatre.  This,  howewr,  is  a  >peds  of 
miicalculaiion  incident  to  the  opening  of  all  nev 
markeU,whichwillspeed]lycorTeclit»lf.     Gold 

bullion,  with  small  bul  increuing- ' 

id  hides,  have  hithen 
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rollowlng  MaiMatntof  Ibe  qiuuititlei  of  gold  e%' 
poTUd  from  California,  rroni  Ibe  ducover]'  of  Iha 
mliw*  ID  lB4a  ilowD  lo  Ibe  3tu  Dcomber,  1B50, 
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But  ihii  diiparitj  it  iprAutlly  leurning, 
■nd  with  it  Kime  of  the  wont  feature*  In  Uw 
pnf  rnt  condition  of  Ihe  pop. 

Thv  population  of  the  citT  diStn  wIdEljF  at 
different  perSo'^i,  tciog  crowded  En  the  wet,  and 
companliveljdeterteiriniheriTfuawn.  Thoueh 
bj  far  the  largritand  rnoM  Important  town  In  the 


central  Hliiition. 

SHANG-HAE,  a  dIT  and  river  port  of 
China,  proi.  Kiang-iu,  on  the  Wootunn  river, 
40  m.  bywater  from  the  Ka,  and  160m.  E.S.E. 
Nankin;  lat.  31°  ir  N.,  long.  190°  Stf  £. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  1 15,000  to  ISS.OOa  li 
atanda  In  a  level  and  vell-cultlvated  plain,  pro. 
ducing  good  crop*  of  cotton,  rice,  and  wheat. 
Immediatdj  outiide  the  wall  by  which  it  l>  en- 
dowed are  teveral  populous  BUburba.      Sireeti 


I  of  lilk,  v^Hable  oili  and  oil 
nke  (of  which  vaat  quaniitiei  am  annually  lent 
Into  the  InUrior),  lion  waie,  glau,  paper,  ivory 


npriKdUi  roTal^nenbi'ttaelFFatiariMl.  uid.^ice|Hlnff 
Cantaa,  It  ii,  ■!»,  tlie  ai«(  Huportant.  Thn  tIth-, 
which  mar  be  luvlgMMl  bj  ■hlpmruOarMCIiiiii  for  a 
cwiihlorihle  dliliuiH  abnv*  the  town,  mttn  the  Orand 
Ccnal,  ti>  ihu  SlianihK  b  u  twlrtptl  Tor  all  thn  vait 

$mt  rtrerl.  Inc.  the  Yanir-tH-Kluif  andtheHoanr-^Oi 


to  ba  worth  too  dDlla,  will  rapnteiit  aii  wirrHaEs  lum 
or  ll)J>W.CO)  dolli..  or  i.a»^oiL  lUrliDi.  ^  wbtcta  nj- 
Siuar  >■  ailenilvali  bnpotud  Iroa  FomoH.  Cuiod, 
Uia  FhlllKriiK*,  ae.  {  cottoD  MuA.  wootlni,  Imn,  Ac, 
fron  BB(luid :  with  HOdal  wsad.  Mrdi'  nHti,  M^  ir 
mrr,  aod  other  inwiuct*  of  Ihe  Ba*t«rn  ArcfakpBlUD,  Ac^ 

entered  the  port ;  the  value  of  (hHr  Impovti  tm.  opiuin, 

made  IMBJ  TOn.0OW.  I   Durina  theHinvr««rweai|K4t«d, 
n.  tnid  and  diver.  1M1MM  Iba.  tea,  ud  17,^  talea 
■Ilk.  (beeBlirnlEd  ralna  of  Ihr  laltar  being  I.OM.DftW. 
Tba  InbilM.  of  Sbanghae  ue  nuch  mora  hmplubla 


I  tliry  are  ■upBri*ded  by  lome  amleT  folly. 
VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND,  a  large  itland 
longing  to  Great  Biilain,  on  [be  N.  W.  coast 


nerica,  bi 


belonging 

of  N.^Ara 

poue«iiooi   In   that  quin 

N.N.W.  andS.S.E.  direclion,  between  the  1t>lh 

»nd  Sin  drga.  N.  laU,  and  tbe  lasrd  ind  lesih 

dcga.  W.  long.,  beingai»ut900  m.  in  length, bf 

from  40  to  50  m.  in  breadth.     li  li  aeparaied 

narrow  channel,  railed  on  Ihe  S.  Ihe  Stniu  of 
Fuca,  in  the  middle,  where  it  ia  wideat.  the 
Culph  of  Georgia,  and  on  Ihe  N.  Queen  Char- 
lotte^! Sound.  The  Hodjon'i  Bay  Company 
have  built  a  fort  at  the  8.  end  of  the  illand,  lal. 
4S°  56' N.,  Ions.  IS3°  9' W.  Around  Ibe  shore* 
are  manv  eiccRent  harbours,  the  best,  perhaps, 

Nooika  Sound,  on  lis  W.  coait,  waa  discovered 
bj  Cook  in  ITTa 

The  itland  i>  intersected  by  high  moanlain 
range*,  but  il  ha*  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
eileni  of  level  and  unduLating  Und  •uBCepIible 
of  cultivaiian.  Soil*  very  varwu*.  being  princi- 
pally, boweicr,  of  a  friable  descrfpiion.  The 
brit  li  a  black  vegetable  mould,  producing  a 
moat  luiurianl  vei^tatJon.  Climate  peculiarly 
mild,  but  In  winter  the  rains,  accompanied  with 
violent  thunder-storms,  are  heary.  and  almoit 
inccatanl,  the  smallest  broolis  being  tben  swollen 
lo  Impsaaabie  lorrents  ;  and,  in  summer,  though 
there  is  but  liitle  rain,  dewi  are  heavy,  and  ftiga 
frequent  and  dense.  Hence,  it  is  doubtful,  not- 
wittialanding  the  aptitude  of  Ibe  soil,  whether 
the  counlTT  be  suitable  for  the  production  of 
wheat  and  barley,  iihich  have  hiiherto  being  tried 
only  on  s  very  imall  >cale.  Probably,  however, 
it  may  not  be  too  moist  for  oats ;  and  Ihe  poiaio, 
which  i*  eilensirely  raised  bv  the  nalives,  is  said 
to  thrive  remsrkabfy  well.  The  growth  of  tim- 
ber is  most  luiurianl.  Pine,  spruce,  red  and 
while  oak,  ash,  cedar,  maple,  Ac.,  are  found  in 
Ihe  utmost  profusion,  Ibe  cedar  and  pine  aUaln- 


liy;  but  though  It  may  not  produce  fit 


>ema  well  fltied. 
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rivers,  and  adjacent  seas,  swarm  with  a  variety  of 
fi»b,  including  salmon,  sturgeon,  herrinss,  &c., 
with  seals,  sea  otters,  tortoises,  &c.,  and  they  are 
are  also  resorted  to  by  whales.  7*he  harbours  of 
the  island  are  consequently  well  situated  forcar- 
nring  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  fishery ;  and 
they  are  further  said  to  be  better  fitted  than  any 
others,  on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  for  ship- 
buildiuff. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  Ulsnd  bare  been  rety  tan- 
perfectir  explored.  Enough,  however,  is  known  to 
esubiUh  the  Important  foot,  that  exteiulve  bed*  of  coal 
are  to  be  met  with  io  lu  N  .K.  parts.  In  rarious  localities 
the  bodfl  have  been  found  cropping  out  at  the  turlace^ 
and  Urge  supplies  have  been  obtained  with  but  little 
difflculty  and  little  expense.  Some  of  the  coal  has  been 
brought  to  England,  and  Is  said  to  have  answered  very 
well  in  forges.  It  i«  probable,  however,  inurouch  as  the 
surface  of  one  or  two  beds  has  hitherto  been  merely 
scratched,  that  we  have  not  yet  had  any  proper  specimen 
of  the  beet  coal. 

The  native  inhabs.  subsist  principally  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  especially  the  latter,  ana  by  cultivating  the 
potato.  I'hey  are  remarkable  for  indolence  and  filth; 
their  heads  are  flattened  when  young  by  artlflcial  means ; 
and  their  legs  are  ill-formed,  those  of  the  women  being 
fk^ueotlv  swollen. 

A  settlement  established  by  this  comitry  at  Nootka 
Sound  in  1788.  was  suppressed  in  the  following  year  by 
the  Spaniards,  an  outrage  which  nearly  occasioned  a  war 
with  Spain.  Since  then  it  has  been  almost  wholly  ne- 
glected, till  within  these  few  years  that  some  estaolltb- 
ments  have  been  formed  opon  it  by  the  Hudson*s  Bay 
Company.  Latterly  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  it  the 
site  of  a  colony  that  should  prosecute  the  seal  and  whale 
fishery,  for  which,  as  already  stated,  it  Is  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  well  situated.  And  with  a  view  to  the  realising 
of  this  project,  it  has  been  made  over  to  the  Hudson*^ 
Bay  Company,  on  condition  of  their  establishing  a  colony 
within  its  limits  in  the  course  of  the  five  years  fbllowing 
1 84S.  This  proceeding  has,  however,  been  much  censured, 
principally  Decease  oif  the  alleged  anti-colonising  cha- 
racter of  the  Company.  But  we  doubt  whether  this 
character  be  deserved ;  and  we  are  Inclined  to  think  that 
the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  countries  Included  in  their 
charter  has  been  <he  great,  or  rather  the  sole,  cause  of 
their  not  being  colonised.  We  further  take  leave  to 
doubt,  whether,  considering  the  number  and  sitaation  of 
our  other  dependencies,  the  colonisation  of  this  Island  be 
desirable.  But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  its  great  distance 
from  England,  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  in- 
finitely greater  facilities  ailbrded  by  Canada  and  oar 
other  colonies  in  N.  America  for  the  reception  of  emi- 
grants from  tills  country,  are  obstacles  to  its  settlement, 
which,  we  apprehend,  it  will  be  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  basis  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  colony :  — 

**  The  Governor  Is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  a 
coandl  of  seven  members,  likewise  so  appointed. 

*'  The  Governor  Is  authorised  to  call  Assemblies,  to 
be  elected  by  the  inhabitants  holding  twenty  acres  of 
freehold  land. 

**  For  this  mniF>ose,  it  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor  to  fix  the  nomber  of  representatives ;  and  to 
divide  the  island  into  electoral  districts,  if  he  shall  think 
such  division  necessary. 

**  The  Governor  has  the  usual  powers  of  proroguing 
or  dissolving  such  Assembly. 

**  Laws  wUl  be  passed  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Assembly. 

"  The  legitUture,  thus  constituted,  will  have  fhll 
power  to  hupose  taxes,  and  regulate  tlie  affairs  of  the 
Island,  and  to  m<Niify  lu  institutions,  subject  to  the  usual 
control  of  the  Crown.** 

There  Is  little  to  object  to  in  the  above  regulations. 
And  it  might  have  been  supposed,  considering  the  remote 
situation  of  the  colony,  and  the  diAculties  under  which 
it  labours  f^om  lu  proximity  to  Oregon  uid  California, 
that  every  encouragement  would  have  been  given  to  In- 
tended settlers.  But  no!  The  foimdationofacolony  is 
a  trifling  matter  compared  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
** grand  principle"  (I)  of  imposing  a  high  price  on  the 
land  ;  and  hence  the  following  nUes:  — 

**  1.  lliat  no  grant  of  land  shall  contain  less  than 
twenty  acres. 

**  3.  That  purchasers  of  land  shall  pay  to  the  Hadsou*s 
Bay  Company,  at  their  house  in  London,  the  simi  of  1/. 
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per  acre  for  the  land  sold  to  them,  to  be  hM  In  free  and 
common  soccage. 

"  3.  That  purchasers  of  land  shall  provide  a  paiisgs 
to  Vancouver's  Island  for  themselves  and  their  ttmWei, 
if  they  have  any ;  or  be  providni  with  a  passage  (if  they 
prefer  it)  on  paying  for  the  same  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

**  4.  That  piu-chasers  of  larger  quantities  of  Und  shall 
pay  the  same  price  per  acre,  namely,  }L,  and  shall  take 
out  with  them  five  single  men,  or  three  married  coupks, 
for  every  hundred  acres. 

**  ft.  That  all  minerals,  wherever  found,  shall  beloag  te 
the  Company,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  digging  lor  the 
same,  compensation  being  made  to  the  owner  of  the  sod 
fbr  any  injury  done  to  the  surface;  but  tliat  the  said 
owner  shall  have  the  privll^e  of  working  Cor  his  f>wa 
benefit  any  coal  mine  that  may  be  on  his  land,  on  payment 
of  a  royalty  of  Ss.  6d.  per  ton." 

And  these  rules  haTe  been  laid  down  for 
emigrants  to  Vancouver's  Island,  when  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  known  to  their  fraroera  that 
Oregon,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  has  a  better 
soil,  a  better  climate,  and  is  in  every  respect  pre* 
ferable  as  a  place  of  settling ;  and  further,  that 
land  may  be  had  in  unlimited  Quantities  in 
Oregon  for  6s.  or  6s.  6c^  an  acre !  And  sui  h 
being  the  case,  to  say  that  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  sale  of  land  in  Vancouver's  Islsnd 
are  impolitic,  is  to  sav  nothing.  They  are  at 
once  absurd  and  suicidaL  And  the  only  thing 
to  be  said  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  are  so 
palpably  mischievous,  that  few  indeed  will  Iw 
such  fools  as  to  subject  themselvet  to  their 
operation. 

This  Island,  which  Is  somethnes  called  **  Quadra 
and  Vancouver's  Island,"  received  the  former  of  these 
names  Arom  Quadra,  a  Spanish  ofllcer,  by  wboa  It  was 
partly  surveyed;  and  the  Utter  (hmi  Vancouver,  an 
ifivf  of  Cook,  who  carefully  surveyed  must  port  of  its 
shores,  with  a  large  extent  of  the  N .  W.  coast  of  the 
American  continent.  {DttH*s  Hist,  qf  the  Orrgom  Terri' 
torf  i  Martinis  Account  qftke  Hm4$om*$  Bttj/  TerrMotheti 
and  Official  Papers.) 

ZANZlBAlCa  smaU  Uland  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa, 
opposite  to  Zanguebar,  firom  which  it  is  distant  only 
about  20  m.  the  town  of  the  same  name,  on  iu  W.  side, 
being  In  lat.  «o  8'  15''  S..  long.  S8>o  ItK  E.  It  is  aboat 
46  m.  in  length  ttom  N.  to  8.  by  about  16  m.  hi  breadth. 
The  W.  coast  is  low,  and  In  parts  marshy  ;  but  the  E. 
ceast  is  bold  and  well  wooded.  There  are  nomeroos 
harbours  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  formed 
by  smaller  islands  and  reefs,  which  are  safe  and  not 
didlcult  of  access.  The  anchorage  opposite  to  the  town 
is  at  once  secure  and  capucious.  The  island  is  wdl 
wateted,  producing  considerable  quantities  of  excellent 
sugar,  with  rice  and  other  grams ;  and  provisions  utA 
fruits  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Thoofh 
the  bills  in  the  interior  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  the  sea  breexe,  the  bland  b  bet 
indiflbrently  healthy,  at  least  to  Europeans.  The  in- 
habs. are  mostly  of  Arab  extraction,  and  profess  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  The  island  bdungs  to  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  who  oocasloually  resides  upon  h. 
The  town  Is  built  in  the  Arabhm  style,  and  is  defended 
by  a  castle,  which,  however,  is  of  little  strength. 

Zanilbar  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  commcros 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent,  Madaga$c«r, 
India,  Arabia,  *c.  Among  other  things,  the  exports 
comprise  gums,  ivory,  antimony,  blue  vitriol,  cocoa 
nut  (rfl,  hkMS.  horns,  sugar,  &c.  Formerly  slaves  were  s 
principal  article  of  export.  Fancy  shells  are  also  ex- 
portec^  and  the  shell  known  hi  commerce  by  the  uaose 
of  the  bull  tuoutk,  having  been  used  in  the  manufactttre 
of  imitation  cameos,  was  extensively  Imported  into  this 
country  while  these  articlM  were  in  fashion ;  but  since 
the  demand  for  them  has  fisllen  off.  the  value  of  the  shell 
and  the  quantity  imported  have  proportionally  declined. 
The  imports  comprue  arms,  gunpowder,  cutlery,  cusrsc 
cotton  stuflSi,  beads,  wire,  iron,  &c.  Small  ve»seb  of 
about  900  tons  burden,  called  dows,  are  built  on  the 
island  We  have  not  seen  any  slatejnent  of  the  pop.  of 
Zansibar  on  which  any  reliance  could  be  placed,  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  amount  to  from  30.000  to  23.000.  (OsmsV 
yoffoges  on  the  Short*  of  ^frica^  Arabia^  Ac  1.  427  — 
434. ;  Diet,  Giog.  g  and  Fri^aU  It^fiMrwmtion.i 
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